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TO     THE         

REV.    W.     WILKS,     M.A., 

VICAR     OF     SHIRLEY,     SURREY,     AND      SECRETARY     OF      THE      ROYAL 

HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY, 

THE      SEVENTY  -  SECOND      VOLUME      OF      "THE      GARDEN" 

Is  dedicated. 


IT  is  with  pleasure  we  are  able  to  dedicate  the  present  volume  of  The  Garden  to  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  practical  workers  among  the  flowers  of  the  present  day.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilks,  who  has  been  not  only  secretary,  but  an  organiser  of  remarkable  capabilities. 
1  he  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  rescued  from  financial  troubles ;  its  influence  for  good  in  the  world  of 
Horticulture  is  immense,  and  the  fortnightly  meetings  held  in  the  spacious  hall  are  filled  not  only  with  rare  and 
beautiful  exhibits,  but  they  have  fostered  a  deep  love  of  gardening  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  crowd  to  see  them, 
especially  in  the  height  of  the  London  season.  .Mr.  Wilks  for  many  years  gave  his  services  to  the  society,  and  in 
many  ways  has  shown  his  interest  in  Horticulture.  Wo  think  of  his  generosity  in  distributing  seeds  of  the  exquisite  . 
.Sliiriey  Poppies,  famous  the  world  over,  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  his  love  for  the 
Cliuipli   whifh  he  serves  so  well. 

Ml-.  Wilks,  who  was  l)orn  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  on  October  17,  1843,  is  one  who  requires  understanding, 
liut  he  commands  respect  and  admiration^a  stiaightforward,  business-like,  Christian  gentleman — and  of  such  men 
England   may  well  be  \mm\.      An  account  of   .Mr.  Wilks's  life  appeared  in   Thk  G.VHDEN  of  May  26,  1900. 
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INDEX 


A. 

Achimenes  and  Tydaeas,  271 

Acidauthera  bicolor,  523 

Aconite,  the  Winter,  75 

Adonis  amurensis,  191,  446 

Agapanthuses,  repotting,  69  ;  urabellatus, 
165 

Agricultural  statistics  for  1907,  3S 

Almonds  fruiting.  3 

Alpines  from  seed,  9J 

Alstricmerias  and  their  culture,  397,  5S6 

Amaryllises  and  Chrysanthemums  at  St. 
Petersburg,  274 

Anchusa  italica,  how  to  propagate,  437 

Androsace  sarmentosa  in  winter,  5Vi 

Anemone  apennina,  4S2  ;  blanda,  114,  226; 
coronaria,  163 

Anemones  naturalised  in  grass,  274 ; 
raising  St.  Brigid,  from  seed,  131 

Annual,  a  hardy,  for  the  bees,  201 ;  a 
pretty  and  useful  (Collinsia  bicolor),  100; 
a  quick-flowering  (Eucharidiuni  grandi- 
ttorum  album),  226 

Annuals  and  perennials  under  trees,  615 ; 
beautiful,  for  beds  and  borJers,  85;  for 
spring  flowering,  339  ;  sowing,  199,  305  ; 
in  the  open,  131 ;  the  best  fifteen  hardy, 
for  summer  effect  (prize  essay),  121  ; 
thinning,  145 

Anthericuras  and  their  allies,  458 

Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons  in  winter, 
4«)9  ;  propagating  by  cuttings,  400 

Ants  in  the  fruit  garden,  400  ;  in  gardens, 
300,  323 

Apple  Bramley's  Seedling,  history  of,  549  ; 
Clarke's  Seedling,  530, 55S  ;  Cox's  Orange 
and  Allington  Pippins,  2  ;  culture  in 
Devonshire,  549  ;  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
63 ;  fasciation  of  the,  123  ;  Feltham 
Beauty,  444  ;  grown  in  1906,  S3  ;  leaves 
diseased,  392 ;  Miller's  Seedling,  490, 
531  ;  Pine  Golden  Pippin,  .'i33 ;  Red 
Victoria,  475 ;  Renown,  5(il  ;  Scarlet 
Pearmain,  570 ;  Worcester  Pearmain, 
545, 583 

Apples  and  Pears  at  Christmas,  61S ; 
at  Aldenham  House,  573  ;  collecting 
windfall,  440  ;  dessert,  for  Cotswold,  87  ; 
lor  flavour.  14  ;  for  ornament,  632;  for 
the  New  Year,  50 ;  for  the  North  of 
England,  582  ;  new,  27  ;  twelve  best  for 
flavour,  50,  63 

Arabis  albida  (Wall  Cress),  66 

Aralias,  when  to  graft,  24 

Arctotis  aspera  arborescens,  572 

Arenaria  balearica,  iMi ;  grandiflora,  201 

Arum  Lilies  failing  to  bloom,  119 ;  treat- 
ment of,  172 

Arum  Lily,  increasing  the,  SO 
Arundinaria  Falconeri  flowering,  235 
Asparagus    beds,    autumn    treatment  of, 
607  ;    lUicinus,    266  ;    for  amateurs,   70, 
113,   167 ;    roots,  how  to    manage,    60 ; 
Sprengeri,  107  ;  transplasting  old,  503 
Aspleniums,  bulbils  on,  105 
Aster  grandirti  irus  as  a  pot  plant,  40 
Asters,  raising,  from  seeds,  30 
Aubrietia  Lavender,  242 
Auricula  Coronet,    "266 ;    May  Day,   266 ; 

Mildred  Jay,  277  ;  Phyllis  Douglas,  241 
A'lriculas,  border,  280  ;  and  Polyanthuses, 

181 
Autumn  tints,  559 
Azaleas  in  pots,  treatment  of,  295 


Backhouse's  nurseries,  479 

Bamboos,  a  note  on,  211 

Bean,  French,  a  valualjle  early,  215 ; 
Runner,  Hackwood  Park  Success,  243 ; 
Sutton's  Evergreen  Dwarf,  444 

Beans,  dwarf,  203 ;  French,  in  autumn, 
431  ;  in  frames  in  autumn,  456 ;  some 
valuable  climbing,  140  ;  Peas  and 
Potatoes  in  1907,  174;  Runner,  for 
amateurs,  255 


Bedding  arrangements,  622,  635 ;  limits 
for,  234  ;  out,  colour  in,  197  ;  preparing 
for  summer,  290;  spring  (flrst  prize 
essay),  505  ;  spring   618 

Beds,  mixed,  for  spring,  planting,  525 

Bee,  the  leaf-cutter,  at  work,  501 

Beech  coccus,  the  felted,  163 ;  hedge,  a 
famous,  542  ;  tree,  fungus  on,  553  ;  trees, 
destruction  of  blight  on,  123 

Bees  in  the  garden,  3 

Beet  Carter's  Crimson  Ball,  215 

Beetroot,  cultivation  of  the,  227 

Beetroots,  how  to  grow  good,  169 

Beetles  in  Lily  pond,  307  ;  in  Water  Lily 
tank,  391 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  a  beautiful 
form  of,  83  ;  kewensis,  435  ;  Patrie,  459  ; 
the  tuberous-rooted,  and  its  culture,  210  ; 
tuberous,  Wm.  Marshall,  30 

Begonias,  extra  frilled,  single,  103  ;  flbrous- 
rooted,  52 ;  propagating  flbrous-rooted, 
92  ;  tuberous,  from  seed,  27 

Bellflower,  the  Chimney,  459  ;  the  Dal- 
matian, 460 

Bellflowers,  two  of  the,  143 

Berberis  arguta,  481 

Bibliography,  the  Florist's,  571 

Blackberry  preserve  and  Rowan  Berry 
jelly,  501 

Black  scab  in  Potatoes,  506 

Border,  a  mixed,  for  autumn,  122  ;  in 
Sussex,  510  :  for  a  bed.  234  ;  of  pictur- 
esque beauty,  597  ;  planting  in  autumn, 
110  ;  work  in  the  herbaceous,  425 

Borecole  or  Kale,  187 

Botany,  commercial,  86 

"Bottled  Torture,"  74 

Bottles  for  fruit,  544 

Box  border,  23 ;  edgiug,  lifting  and  re- 
planting, 600 

Briars.  Penzance,  on  arches,  201 

Broom,  the  white  Spanish,  276 

Bulb  nursery,  an  English,  271 

Bulbs  and  plants,  hints  on  forcing,  551 ; 
grown  in  fibre,  454,  607  ;  in  grass,  579 ; 
pot,  treatment  of,  after  flowering,  205  ; 
potting,  for  greenhouse  decoration.  412  ; 
the  flowering  period  of  various,  473 ; 
three  good,  for  pots,  576  ;  uncommon 
garden,  522 


Cabbage  crop,  a  catch,  485 

Cabbages  and  Turnips,  clubbing  in  628  ; 
planting  spring,  401  ;  some  good,  for 
spring,  479 

Cacti  and  succulents,  winter  treatment  of, 
625 

Cactus  Dahlia  Satisfaction,  509 

Cajaput  oil,  a  new  source  of,  238 

Calceolaria,  a  beautiful  new,  623 ;  alba, 
545 

Calceolarias,  how  to  propagate  the  bed- 
ding, 550 

Caltba  polypetala  at  Glasnevin,  326 

Campanula  AUionii  from  seed,  159  ;  por- 
tenschlagiana,  460 

Canterbury  Bells  and  how  to  grow  them, 
245  ;  early  sowing  of,  410 ;  in  Truro 
Churchyard,  397 

Carnation  cuttings,  74 ;  introduction  of 
the  Malmaison,  87  ;  leaves  diseased,  12  ; 
Irene,  383  ;  the  Perpetual-flowering  as  a 
summer  plant,  238  ;  Wiusor,  50,  87 

Carnations,  about  Malmaison,  60 ;  best 
twelve  for  exhibition,  463 ;  hints  on 
growing,  307  ;  layering,  455,  401,  545  ; 
perpetual-flowering,  154,  401,  631  ;  out- 
doors, 583  ;  planting  border,  115  ;  plant- 
ing out  young,  4C1  ;  seedling,  500 ; 
winter-flowering,  32 

Carrots,  how  to  grow  good,  157 

"  Cassell's  A  B  C  of  Gardening,"  233 

Caterpillars  on  Gooaeberrv  trees,  destroy- 
ing, 205 

Cattleya  Harrisonx  alba  Stanley's  variety, 
483  ;  Mendelli  Queen  Alexandra,  312 


Cauliflowers,  early,  under  cloches,  179 

Celastrus  articulatus,  SO 

Celery,  earthing-up,  389;  how  to  earth, 
512  ;  trial  at  Wisley.  2 

Cheal's  nursery,  507 

Cherries,  some  good  late  dessert,  432 

Ciaicory  or  Witloof,  577 

Christmas  decorations,  621 ;  Roses,  lifting 
aad  flowering,  596 

Chrysanthemum  Hilda  Lawrence,  503 ; 
table  decorations  for,  605 ;  Maximum 
Margaret  Marwood,  265 ;  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  2  ;  Mrae.  Paolo  Radaelli. 
3;  Mrs.  J.  Hygate,  14;    Whitepoint,  40  ; 

Chrysanthemums,  early-flowering  single, 
563 ;  finest  group  in  Scotland,  29  ;  how 
to  secure  or  retain  buds  of,  484  ;  lifting, 
537 ;  National  Society's  show,  616 ; 
single-flowered  in  autumn,  572  :  some  of 
the  newer.  51,  125  ;  the  final  potting  of, 
292  ;  twelve  early-flowering,  for  a  London 
garden,  95 

Cigar  ash  for  greenhouse  plants,  59 

Cineraria,  the,  189 

Clematis  cotoneaster,  135 ;  montana 
rubeus,  534  ;  the  Mountain  (C.  montana), 
in  New  Zealand,  55 

Clematises,  hints  on  pruning,  549 

Clibraus'  nurseries,  5S3 

Climber  for  brickwork  under  window,  43 

Climbers  for  a  greenhouse,  565 

Clubbing  in  Cabbage  family,  504 

Cockchafer,  the  common,  163 

Cockscombs  and  Celosias,  how  to  grow,  223 

Coleus  thyrsoideus,  286 

Colour  in  the  garden,  261 

Columbines  and  their  culture,  76  ;  history 
of  the  long-spurred,  321 

Conifers,  golden- leaved,  for  winter  decora- 
tion, 608 

Cosmos  sulphureus,  619 

Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  48,  75 ;  in 
Victoria,  B.C.,  186 

Cotoneasters,  four  good.  16 

Crane's-bill,  the  wood,  178 

Crassulas,  what  to  do  with  frozen,  43 

Crataegus  Pyracantha,  increasing,  580 

Crinums,  treatment  of,  303 

Crocus  corms,  moving,  195 

Crops,  the  rotation  of,  467 

Crown  Imperials,  259 

Cucumbers,  two  good  new,  324 

Currants  and  their  culture,  471 

Cyclamen,  frilled  Persian,  523 ;  how  to 
grow,  523  ;  Low's  Salmon  King,  103 

Cymbidium  gattonense,  72;  LadyColman, 
04 

Cyperus  alternifolius,  117 

Cypripedium  fairieanum  Black  Prince,  16  ; 
Cookson's  variety,  72  ;  insigne,  40  ;  and 
its  varieties,  12  :  Mr.  F.  Sander,  72  ; 
Sultan,  64 

Cypripediums  (Lady's  Slipper),  hardy,  16 

Cystopteris  fragilis,  211 


Daffodil,  an  Australian,  546  :  bulbs,  divid- 
ing, 15.  30,  75,  123 ;  leaf  disease,  262  ; 
notes,  309,  407,  421,  446,  408  ;  the  Cycla- 
men-flowered, 223 

Daffodils  at  Vincent  Square,  105  ;  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  classification  of, 
381,  431,  442.  453,  466;  Cornish,  315; 
forced,  86,  163  ;  for  early  work,  199  ;  free- 
flowering,  224,  275  ;  in  pots,  110  ;  new, 
394 ;  planting,  490 ;  three  interesting, 
445 

Dahlia  imperialis,  619 

Dahlias,  about,  317  ;  a  selection  of  garden 
Cactus,  247 ;  Cactus,  in  Victoria, 
Australia,  289 ;  garden,  618 ;  garden 
Cactus.  291 :  how  to  grow  single  from 
seed,  81  ;  increasing,  104  ;  new,  501  ; 
notes,  265;  protecting,  485:  the  best, 
141.  151 

Daisy,  the  Moon  (Pvrethrum  uliginosuni  , 
54  ;  Trees,  the,  400 


Daisies,  destroying,  311 ;  increasing  double 

200,  311 
Damsons,  Bradley's  King  of,  15 
Daphne  Dauphinii,  543 
Dendrobium    thyrsiflorum,  a  well-grown, 

287  :  wardianum,  64 
Dia-Cattleya  Colmante,  04 
Dianthus  Napoleon  III..  413 
Digging  and  trenching.  580 
Dimorpbotheca  aurautiaca,  125,  311 
Dipping  wells,  334 
Disa  grandiflora,  25S 


B. 


Earwigs,  225 

Edelweiss,  the,  413 

Edgings,  suitable  plants  for,  596 

Editor's  table,  230,  251,  283,  307,  5J1,  385, 

401,  413,  427,  420,  451,   463,  4S7,  527,  539, 

543,  579,  626' 

Elfeagnus  macrophylla,  549 

Elephant's  Foot  from  South  Wales,  4S 

Elm,  seeding  of  the  English,  14 

Epacris,  the.  111 

Erica  carnea,  176  ;  codonodes,  250 

Erinus  alpinus  on  a  wall,  177 

Enterprise,  an  Anglo-French,  239 

Eupatoriums,  propagating,  284 

Euptelea  polyandra,  191 

Evergreens,    clipping,    315 ;    for   autumn 

planting,  470  ;  how  to  prune,  117 
Exhibitors,  hints  for,  293,  317 


Fabiana  iml>ricata,  545,  571 

Fern,  Maidenhair,  fronds  eaten,  14 

Ferns  for  amateurs'  greenhouses  and 
rooms,  156 ;  Maidenhair,  as  window 
plants,  263 ;  Royal  or  flowering,  214  ; 
two  good  for  rooms,  32 

Fig  trees  in  pots,  129 

Flower,  a  beautiful  hardy  (Gaura  Lind- 
heimeri),  191 ;  show,  our  coming,  173  ; 
The  Garden,  323.  381,  386 ;  the  Flame, 
382 

Flowers,  a  border  of  hardy,  422  ;  a  garden 
of  sweet-scented  (first  prize  essay),  13 ; 
and  shrubs  for  town  gardens  (flrst  prize 
essay),  285  ;  annual,  for  dry  walls  and 
starved  positions,  114  ;  autumn,  in  Lin- 
lithgowshire, 545  ;  Christmas,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  23  ;  for  a  small  green- 
house in  winter  (first  prize  essay), 
620 ;  from  Goodwood,  606 ;  from  the 
open  on  Christmas  Day,  26 ;  good 
autumn.  481  ;  hardy  winter,  37  ;  picked 
on  Christmas  Day.  1007 ;  planting  rock, 
155;  spring,  541  ;  the  protection  of,  80; 
winter,  from  South  Devon,  23 

"  Flowers  and  Gardens  of  Japan,"  615 

Forsythias,  the,  560 

Freesias,  3,  435 

"  French  gardening— gold-producing  soil," 
556 

Fruit,  a  simple  method  of  bottling,  308  ; 
bottling,  455;  essays  on,  478;  bushes, 
caterpillars  on,  466  ;  gathering  hardy, 
429  ;  growers,  nurserymen  and  railway 
rates,  40  :  treatment  of  ripening  under 
glass,  413  :  when  to  gather  hardy,  461 

Fruit  trees  and  bushes,  the  winter 
pruning  of  hardy,  557  ;  summer  pruning, 
305  ;  at  Franco-British  Exhibition,  305 ; 
amateurs',  63 ;  manuring,  30  ;  in  pots, 
607  ;  pruning,  533  ;  renovating  of  old,  16  ; 
root-pruning  of,  444  :  slates  under,  594  ; 
winter  treatment  of  old,  593 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  bottling  (first  prize 
essay).  303  ;  some  autumn,  worth  grow- 
ing, 632  ;  the  summer  care  of  small,  396 

Fuchsias,  bedding,  487  ;  for  amateurs,  572  ; 
hardy,  31;  how  to  propagate  and  grow, 
liS ;  increasing  the  hardy,  448 ;  some 
beautiful,  229 
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G. 

Galanthus  Olgse,  490.  518 
Garden,  a  pretty  wild,  in  Gloucestershire, 
5S1  ;  a,  in  Harrow  Weald,  302  ;  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman's,  139 ;  an  Irish 
rectory,  447  ;  cost  of  maintaining  a,  60  : 
features,  a  comparison  of,  507,  545  ;  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch's,  595 ;  notes  from  a 
London  suburban,  410 ;  the  wild,  249  ; 
what  amateurs  have  done  for  the,  595 ; 
winter  work  in  the  outdoor,  613 

Gardener,  to  a  scholar,  50 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
49 

Gardening  for  beginners,  S,  20,  32,  44,  6S, 
SO,  92,  104,  116,  130,  144,  157,  169,  ISO, 
192,  204,  216,  230,  244,  256,  268,  280,  292, 
304,  316,  328,  340,  352,  364,  376,  388,  400, 
412,  424,  436,  448,  460,  472,  484,  498,  512, 
524,  536.  550,  564,  576,  588,  600,  612,  QZ(i 

Gardening  of  the  week,  10,  22,  34,  46,  70, 
82,  94,  106,  lis,  132,  146,  158,  170,  182, 
194,  206,  218,  232,  246,  25S,  270,  282,  294. 
316,  318,  330,  342,  354,  366,  378,  390,  402. 
414,  426,  438,  450,  462,  474,  486,  500,  514, 
526,  538,  552,  566,  578,  590,  602,  614.  63S 

Gardens,  Adelaide  Botanic,  26;  Royal 
Botanic,  Edinburgh,  159 ;  school,  in 
Essex,  50 ;  The  Warren,  Lismore, 
Ireland,  187 ;  water  and  bog,  179 ; 
window,  in  streets,  50 

Genista  mantica,  618 

Geraniums,  standard  *  trained  window. 
192 ;  why  grow  so  many  scarlet,  for 
bedding?  3 

Ghent  Exhibition,  the,  209,  220 

Gibson's  nurseries,  531 

Gilia  coronopifolia,  74 

Gladioli,  propagating  choice,  193 ;  two 
fine,  S)i 

Gladiolus  mystery,  a,  88 

Gladwin,  the,  7  ^ 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  notes  from, 
225 

Glass  houses,  cleansing,  603 ;  how  to 
utilise  a  range  of,  4S 

Glories  of  the  Snow,  white  and  pink,  634 

Gloxinias  and  their  cultivation,  230;  how 
to  grow,  202 

Gooseberry  bushes  attacked  by  insects, 
404  ;  cultivation  of  the,  520 ;  mildew, 
American,  39,  193,  224,  406  ;  Whinham's 
Industry,  75 

Gooaeberries  for  north  walls,  419  ;  how  to 
prune,  81 

Gorse,    the,    126 ;    the    double-flowered, 

2o2 

Gourds,  ornamental,  19;  for  arches  and 
fences,  243 

Grape  Appley  Towers,  53,  87  ;  Prince  of 
Wales,  467,  501 

Grapes  at  Wisley,  430;  how  to  grow  in 
pots,  4;  injured,  392;  the  outdoor  cul- 
ture of,  583;  the  Wisley  collection  of, 
53ri 

Greenhouse,  hanging  baskets  for  the.  Iti9 ; 
heating  a  small,  35 ;  management  in 
summer,  317 ;  plants,  watering  and 
ventilating  in  spring.  140;  the  unheated, 
26  :  winter  in  the,  4S0,  492,  510 

Grevillea  Banksii,  435 

Guernsey  Lilies  from  the  open,  539 

Gunner8b\iry  House  Gardens  in  spring, 
212 


H. 

llL-ath,  a  beautiful,  176  ;  garden,  the,  199 

Heather  from  seeds,  5S0 

Heaths,  hardy,  in  flower,  481 ;  pruning, 
591 

Helleborus  Peter  Barr,  141 

Heliotrope  and  its  cultivation,  116 

Hehmiopsis  japonica,  202 

HemerocaJlis  Dr.  F^egel,  310 

liepaticas,  niiaing,  from  seed,  178 

Herbaceous  l>order,  12 

Hibiscus,  a  beautiful,  66 

Hippcastrums,  their  propagation  and 
culture,  257 

Hoe  ill  the  garden,  the,  151 

Holly  berries  618 

"  Holly,  Vew  and  Box,"  614 

liollyhocks.  382 

Honesty,  sy 

iloneysunklc,  a  white-flowered  (Lonicera 
Maackii).  40".) 

Horseradish,  increasing  and  cultivating 
the,  '.*"4 

House  and  frames,  airing  of,  60 

llutchliiBia  alpina,  31,  27a 

Hyacinth  bulb.'*  diseased,  319 

llyarinths  at  Vincent  Square,  187  ;  grow- 
ing in  water,  524 

Hydrangea  cuttings,  taking,  515  ;  panicu- 
lata  granrliflora,  5W> 

Hydrangeas,  15  ;  blue,  459,  49^);  producing 
blue  flowers,  207 


Impatiens  Holstii,  619 

Incarvillea  Delavayii,  421 ;  forcing,  151  ; 
wintering,  415 

Iris  carthusiana,  315  ;  Gatesii,  422  ;  luteo- 
alba.  13S ;  ochroleuca,  622  :  stylosa,  611  ; 
Vartanii,  507  :  warleyensis,  635 

Irises,  notes  on,  466,  4S2,  492.  562 

Ivy,  how  to  increase  the,  460 ;  not  cling- 
ing to  walls,  35 


K. 

Kale,  a  new,  267 

Kales,  variegated,  86 

Kew,  notes  at,  527  ;  the  Alpine  House  at, 

175 
*'  Kew  Gardens,"  451 
"Kew,  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,"  569 


Lady's  Slippers,  hardy,  29,  S3 

Lselio-Cattleya  Pizarro,  153 

Lantanasalvioefolia,  548 

Lavendula  abrotanoides,  619 

Lawn,  how  to  prepare  and   sow  a,   100 ; 

making  a  tennis,  307  ;  mowers,  the  care 

of,  329  ;  removing  fairy  rings  from,  592  ; 

the  amateur's,  17 
Laxton's  nurseries,  385 
Leeks,  287 

Legal  point :  Fixtures,  295 
Legal  points,  627 

Leonotis  Leouurus  (Lion's  Tail),  112 
Lespedeza  Sieboldii,  530 
Lettuces,  early,  without  glass,  145 
Libonia  tioribunda,  111 
Lilac,  a  beautiful  (Syringa  Emodi),  16 
Lilacs,  the,  64,  s9 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  winter,  601 
Lilium  giganteum  in  New  Zealand,  311 ; 

sulphureuni,  523;  to  flower  in  August, 

107 
Lily,   a    beautiful,   499 ;    of    the  Valley, 

forcing.  624  ;  (Fortiu's  variety),  166  ;  the 

beautiful  orange  (Lilium  croceum),  42 
Lime  tree  leaves  with  outgrowths,  391 
Limnanthes  Douglasii  as  an  edging  plant, 

611 
Linnea  borealis.  raising  from  seeds,  171 
Lobelias,  treatment  of,  510 
Loganberry,  the,  471 
Logwood  (Hfematoxylon  campechianum), 

384 
"  London  Parks  and  Gardens,"  451 
Lowberry,  the,  470 
Lupine,  the  many-leaved,  573 
Lupines,  the,  325 
Lycaste  Skinneri  Orion,  94 


Xerine  seedlings,  raising,  591  ;  tardiflora, 

619 
Xerines,  hints  about,  553 
Nevard,  Henry,  615 
Nicholson,  the  late  Mr.  George,  487 
Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  1J5 
Nomenclature,  popular  confusion  in,  3S3 
Novelties,  two  interesting,  190 


Odontioda  Charles worthii,  301;  Goodson's 
variety,  5S6 

Odontoglossura  crispum  Leonard  Perfect, 
288 :  pulchellum,  188 

Olearia  Haasti,  55 

Olearias,  570 

Oniphalodes  verna,  241 

Onions,  autunm-planted.  193  ;  for  exhibi- 
tion, 227  ;  how  to  grow  giant,  473 ;  sow- 
ing winter,  425 

Orchid,  a  good  winter-flowering,  79 

Orchids,  beautiful  winter-flowering,  1S8  ; 
new,  47,  134,  159,  207,  222,  249,  323 ;  at 
the  Temple  Show,  273 

Osobery  (Nuttallia  cerasiformis),  200 


M. 

Magnolia  hypoleuca,  384 
Maize,  cultivation  of  the  edible,  607 
Malroaison,  introduction  of  the  pink,  175 
Mar;;uerites,  how  to  treftt,  in  winter,  525 
Marrow  plant,  a  proliflc,  583  ;  Tender  and 

True,  215 
Marsh  Marigold,  an    uncommon  (Caltha 

polysepala),  150 
Melons  and  Cucumbers,  how  to  plant,  IDS  ; 

late,  324  ;  some  good,  456 
Jlerryweather's  nursery,  491 
Metrosideros  floribunda,  cultivation  of,  502 
Michaelmas     Daisies,    hedges     of,     570 ; 

methods  of  increasing,  204. 
Mignonette  Sutton's  Red  Giant,  262 
Mint,  lifting  and  propagating,  217 
Mistletoe  seeds,  sowing,  199,140 
Moisture  and  alpine  flowers,  596 
Monkey  Puzzle  in  Wales,  267 
Montanoa  bipinnatiflda,  302 
Moss  on  a  lawn,  1"7 
Mulches  and  mulching,  2Sl 
MuBcari  or  Grape  Hyacinths,  141 
"  My  Garden,"  614 


N. 

Narcissi,  two  beautiful  (l-'urnace  and  Hor- 
net) 265 

Narcissus  liarcarolle,  278  ;  Buttercup,  238 ; 
exhibiting  and  staging.  247  ;  Snowsboes, 
266  ;  the  Poeticus  section  of,  275 

Nasturtium,  the  Flame,  201 

Nasturtiums,  annual,  131 

Nelumbium  speciosum  Osiris,  457 

XemeHias  in  Scollanrj,  546  ;  the  beauty  of 
571 

Nepeta  Mussinii,  563 

NepbrolepiH  exaltata  Amerpohlii,  72 


Pffionia  decora  alba,  291 

Pioonies  in  Scotland,  419  ;  the  yellow,  322 

Palm  seeds,  germination  of,  24 

Pampas  Grass,  522  ;  in  Scotland,  619 

Pansies.  a  simple  way  of  showing,  299  ;  for 

small  gardens,  410 ;    increasing  in    the 

spring,  144  :  by  cuttings,  49S 
Pansy,  a  fine  new,  265 
Parasite,  an  interesting  plant,  223 
Parks  under  London  County  Council,  notes 

from,  517 
Parsley,  how  to  provide  a  winter  supply, 

5SS 

Paul's  nurseries,  519 

Pea     Gradus    grown    under    glass,    179 ; 

Sutton's  Peerless,  559 
Peach  and  Nectarine  leaves  diseased,  308 ; 
buds  dropping,  210  ;  houses  and  vineries, 
making  new  range  of,  272  ;  tree  buds 
droppiug,  172,  198  ;  trees,  treatment  of. 
449 

Peacherine,  the,  430 

Peaches,  leaf-curl  on,  in  New  Zealand,  224 

Pear  Beurre  de  Naghan,  2 ;  President 
Barabe.  14  :  the  best  winter,  3 

Pears  and  Apples  for  the  New  Year,  29 ; 
cracked,  539  ;  diseased,  554  ;  two  good, 
574 

Peas,  a  remarkable  crop  of,  419  ;  culinary, 
in  Scotland,  431 ;  dwarf,  224 ;  good  early, 
for  amateurs,  1  ;  for  summer  and  late 
supplies,  128 ;  staking  cooking,  269  ;  the 
best  garden  for  a  late  district,  46 

Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved,  and  their  pro- 
pagation, 180 ;  potting  Zona!,  184 ; 
scented-leaved,  102,  127 

Pentstemon,  the,  as  a  bedding  plant,  447 

Perennials  for  cut  flowers,  219 

Pergola,  a  newly-formed,  45S;  an  interest- 
ing, clothed  with  fruit  trees,  47 

Persimmon  fruiting  in  the  open,  574 

Phloxes,  methods  of  increasing  the 
herbaceous,  168 

Pines,  pruning  Austrian,  627 

Pinks,  mcreasing,  3S8 ;  notes  on  Mule,  622 ; 
wild,  241 

Plagianthus  Lyalli,  470 

Plant,  a  good  wall,  224 ;  a  useful  salad  in 
spring,  70 

Planting,  natural  contrast  in,  IS 

Plants,  alpine  or  rock  for  dry  places,  54  ; 
bedding,  from  seed,  58 ;  how  to  increase, 
499;  in  winter,  589;  potting  up  old, 
473  ;  Buchu,  of  South  Africa,  98  ;  climb- 
ing, for  greenhouse,  160 ;  drying, 
mounting  and  preserving,  297;  for  a 
bank,  119 ;  for  a  rockery,  307  ;  for  back 
wall  of  Cucumber  house,  372  ;  for  green- 
house, 147  ;  for  herbaceous  border,  23  ; 
for  pond,  146  ;  for  north  border  in  South 
Scotland;  69;  for  old  wall,  234  ;  harden- 
ing off  bedding,  165  ;  hints  on  watering 
pot,  57;  how  to  deal  with  frozen,  581  ; 
how  to  treat  frozen,  27 ;  in  (lower  at 
Chaddlewood,  Plympton,  South  Devon, 
606;  in  flower  at  Wimbledon,  618; 
interesting,  at  Kew,  115;  new,  175,  226 
29S,  396,  42],  443,  475,  501,  527,  578,  602, 
626;  at  the  Temple  Show,  280;  at 
Wisley,  463  ;  permanent  edging,  314  ; 
potting  young,  for  bedding,  127 ;  re- 
potting room  and  window,  145  ;  season- 
able hints  on  the  care  of  room,  33  ; 
sending  to  the  Transvaal,  3s;  sponging, 
524  ;  the  best  flfty  herbaceous,  611  ;  the 
best  hedge  for  various  sites  and  soils,  4i) ; 
the  distance  between,  257:  the  twelve 
best  wall,  lO."!.  126 ;  thinning  and  staking 
herbaceous,  329 


Plants,  three  good  greenhouse,  609 ", 
two  beautiful  coloured-leaved,  561 : 
two  new  hardy,  290;  what  to  do  with 
frozen.  23;  windowandroom,  425 

Pleroma  maL-rauthum,  3 

Plum  Coe'a  Golden  Drop,  99 ;  Pond's 
Seedling,  S7 ;  the  old  Green  Gage.  30, 87  ; 
tree,  silver  leaf  in,  42S 

Plums,  some  good,  for  amateurs'  gardens, 
53 

Poinsettias,  preserving,  591 

Polyanthus  Narcissus  Mont  Cenis,  164  ; 
Primroses,  423 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  as  pot  plants, 
ISL 

Pond,  construction  of  a,  475 ;  making  a, 
for  Water  Lilies,  35 

Poplar,  the  new  species  of,  478 

Poppy,  the  Plume  (Bocconia  cordata),  387 

Potato,  a  new,  86 ;  Sutton's  May  Queen, 
406 ;  trials  in  Surrey,  98  ;  tuber  producing 
new  ones,  619 

Potatoes  and  Beet  at  Wisley,  506 ;  black 
scab  in,  74,  111  ;  how  to  have  new  at 
Christmas.  472  ;  in  Great  Britain,  594  ; 
lifting  and  storing,  437  ;  new,  dug  on 
Christmas  Eve,  34  ;  scab  in,  S7  ;  sprout- 
ing maincrop,  130  ;  the  best  and  how  to 
grow  them  (first  prize  essay),  61 ;  (second 
prize  essay),  HX) 

Pots,  drainage  for,  513 

Potting  soils,  good.  205 

Primrose,  a  beautiful  (P.  kewensis),  40; 
Cowslip  and  Auricula,  history  of,  241, 
251,  277,  301 

Primroses,  Jacks-in-the-Green,  291  ;  the 
hardy,  in  pots,  166 

Primula  kewensis,  111,  211  ;  obcouica,  265; 
outdoors,  322  ;  Sieboldii  outdoors,  326  ; 
sikkimensis,  top-dressing,  114 

Primulas  and  their  culture,  525 ;  hardy 
early-flowering,  166;  hardy,  from  seed, 
253;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons',  234 

Prize  cup.  615 

Prizes  for  readers,  2 

Puff-ball,  the  giant,  467 

Pyrus  floribunda  atrosanguinea,  276 

Pyruses,  two  beautiful,  384 


Rabbits  and  wire-netting,  186,  251 

Radishes,  a  catch  crop  of,  181 

Raspberries,  thinning  and  planting,  536 ; 
work  among,  293 

Raspberry  Piofusion,  15 

Renanthera  coccinea,  327 

Rhododendron,  a  beautiful,  228;  a  good, 
470 ;  an  interesting  (R.  rhombicuni), 
267  ;  Hercules.  633 

Rhododendrons  at  Regent's  Park,  298 ; 
grown  tall  and  straggling,  331 

Rhubarb  Daw's  Champion.  559 

Riviera  notes,  11,  72.  134,  300,  619 

Rock  garden,  a  newly-made  in  a  town, 
434 ;  how  and  where  to  make  it, 
477  ;  how  to  make  a  small  (first  prize 
essay),  237 ;  in  winter,  the,  7 ;  notes 
on  a,  7 

Rock  gardening,  41 

Rocket,  propagation  of  the  double  Scotch, 
545 

Ronineya  Coulteri,  3 

Rosa  wichuraiana  and  its  history,  184,  313 

Rose,  a  beautiful  new  single,  288 ;  a  dwarf, 
for  pots,  396  ;  a  fine  long-stemmed,  479  ; 
a  flue  new  Polyantha,  154  ;  a  fragrant 
new,  496  ;  Aglaia,  164  ;  a  good  sport, 
396 ;  a  lovely  Tea,  633 ;  analysis,  the, 
161,  176,  189,  212  ;  it  parfum  de  L'Hay, 
662  ;  arches,  making  firm,  6  ;  Augustine 
Guinoisseau  reverting  back,  40s  ;  bank, 
a,  and  its  making,  3S6 ;  Baron 
Armgard  von  Biel,  547  ;  Baronnu 
Piston  de  St.  Cyr,  445  ;  beds,  arrange- 
ment of,  19  ;  beds  in  sandy  soil,  43  ; 
blooms  with  green  centres,  327,  395  ; 
books,  three,  233  ;  Caroline  Testout  as  a 
standard,  124 ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  386 ; 
Conrad  F.  -Meyer,  124,  327  ;  Countess  of 
Gosford,  420;  culture,  secrets  of,  326; 
Debutante.  143  ;  Dorothy  Page-Roberts, 
252  :  Dorothy  Perkins  as  a  standard, 
493 ;  Dundee  Rambler,  53 ;  Electra, 
575;  enemies,  4S9 ;  Fran  Ernest  Borsig, 
303 ;  garden,  suggestions  for,  120 ; 
General  Jacqueminot,  162 ;  Gloire 
Lyonnaise.  163;  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  633; 
Hugo  Roller.  177 ;  Instituteur  Sirdey, 
1»9':  Isabella  Gray,  519.  531;  Isabella 
Sprunt,  634  ;  Joseph  Lowe,  496 ;  Miss 
Glegg,  634 ;  Lady  Roberts  early  in 
the  year,  303 ;  La  France  on  light 
soil,  621  ;  Laurent  Carle,  396 ;  Lina 
Schmidt  -  Michel,  6 ;  Mari;*chal  Niel 
and  canker,  406,  469,  607  :  Medea. 
242;  mildew  in  small  ganlens,  405; 
remedies  for,  319 ;  Mme.  Charles  de 
Luze,  396 
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Rose  Mme.  Segond  Weber,  433 ;  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward,  212 ;  Mrs.  David  Jardine, 
4'Jfi  ;  Mrs.  Ed.  J.  Holland.  535  ; 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  in  Australia,  279 :  ! 
Mrs.  E.  Ci.  Hill,  67 ;  Mrs.  Littleton 
Dewhurst,  4n7  :  notes  from  Scotland, 
433  ;  Paula,  433  ;  Philadelphia  Rambler,  ! 
201  ;  planting,  409 ;  in  March,  124 ;  I 
plants,  Briar  suckers  on,  304  ;  removing  I 
in  June,  36;  pruning,  a  hint  on.  138  ; 
Reine  Carola  de  Saxe,  113  ;  Renee  Wil- 
niart-lTrban,  243  ;  rust  or  orange  fungus,  i 
252  ;  Sarah  Bernhardt,  408 ;  season,  I 
prospects  of  the  coming,  309  ;  j 
Society,  the  National,  G17 ;  stocks,  ! 
404  ;  The  Ashford,  420 ;  The  Crimson 
Damask,  571 ;  The  Damask,  497 ; 
The  Lyon,  548;  Theresa  Bevan,  633; 
Mar^chal  Niel,  19 ;  tree  stems,  grey 
mould  on,  28 
Roses,  a  novelist's,  288  ;  among  the,  ISv), 
201,  405  ;  an  excellent  check  for  mil- 
dew on,  479;  and  manure,  67;  and  Sweet 
Peas  at  Kew,  322  ;  and  their  scent,  497  ; 
attacked  by  weevils,  391  ;  autumn,  406 ; 
autumn  ■  flowering  (first  prize  essay) 
441 ;  Ayrshire,  243 ;  by  the  sea,  463  : 
climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes  on  pergolas, 
408  ;  climbing,  under  glass,  28  :  Damask, 
575;  do  we  manure  too  much?  54;  do  we 
repot  our,  too  often?  67  ;  early-flowering, 
313 ;  exhibition,  from  cut-back  plants, 
259  ;  experiences  of,  264  ;  for  forcing, 
562  ;  for  shaded  trellis,  528  ;  gathered  on 
Christmas  Day,  28  ;  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
as  climbers,  598 ;  in  a  South  Bucks  gar- 
den, notes  on,  496  ;  in  cold  frame,  439  ; 
in  defence  of  exhibition,  598  ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 687 ;  in  the  wild  garden,  609 ; 
Japanese,  493  ;  Kbnigin  Carola  and  Caro- 
line Testout,  633 ;  Lady  Alice  Stanley  and 
A.  Hill  Gray,  493 ;  manuring,  86  ;  and 
repotting,  111 ;  mildew  on,  404 ;  new, 
445 ;  for  budding.  303  ;  seedling  at  the 
autumn  show,  465  ;  notes  on  the  wild, 
42,  54,  89;  pegged  down,  248;  plant- 
ing against  trees,  600 ;  propagating 
by  soft  ■  wooded  cuttings,  313  ;  pro- 
tecting standard,  6  ;  pruning,  97,  112, 
124  ;  newly  ■  planted  hedge  of,  107  ; 
Rambler,  446 ;  in  pots,  262 ;  season- 
able work  among,  264,  279,  611  ; 
single  and  semi-double  as  standards, 
242;  some  good  decorative,  575;  some 
new,  621  ;  some  new  of  1908,  493 ; 
standard  wichuraianas,  479 ;  sweet- 
scented,  490,  518;  Tea,  planting  from 
pots,  223 ;  the  newer,  456,  510,  635, 
547,  686 ;  the  present  treatment  of, 
under  glass,  164  ;  to  avoid,  38  ;  treat- 
ment of  climbing  under  glass,  103,  413  ; 
trellises  for  protection  of  tender,  79  ; 
two  new,  53  ;  xmder  glass,  mulching  for, 
143  ;  variety  wanted  in  forciug,  176 ; 
weeping  standard,  508  ;  wild  (species),  6 ; 
winter  -  flowering,  619 ;  with  curled 
foliage,  391  ;  with  extra  tall  stems,  201  ; 
with  malformed  centres,  510 

"Roses:  Their  History,  Development  and 
Cultivation,"  133 

Ross,  Mr.  Charles,  584 

Rubber  planting  in  Mexico,  2 

Rowan  Berry  jelly,  454 


Salads,  autumn,   for  amateurs,  420 ;  how 
to  grow  fine  summer,  304 ;  two  easily- 
grown  winter,  10 ;  winter,  150 
Saintpaulia  ionantha,  65 
Salvia  dichroa,  76  ;  splendens,  263 
Saxifraga   Boydii  alba,    177;    (rrisebachii, 
214 ;  longifolia,  175  ;  and  offsets,  224,  287 
Saxifrages,  the  ii^ieen  of,  from  seed,  142 
Scabious,  the  annual ,  55 :  the  J  apanese,  532 
Scarlet  Runners,  how  to  grow,  205 
Schizanthus,  how  to  grow  the,  263 
"School,  Cottage  and  Allotment  Garden- 
ing," 556 
School  gardening  in  Surrey,  62 
School  gardens  (first  prize  essay),  185 
Scillas  and  their  culture,  634 
Seakale,  easy  methods  of  forcing,  612 
Seed  pans  and  boxes,  treatment  of  old,  65 
Seeds,  longevity  in,  304  ;  mistakes  made  in 

sowing,  141,  174 
Seedsman,  the  sorrows  of  the,  139 
Semele  andiogyna,  432 
Sericographis  ghiesbreghtiana,  01 
Shortia  unitiora,  2112 
Shrewsbury  show,  the  great,  417 
Shrub,   a  beautiful    evergreen   (Veronica 
Traversii)  434  ;    a  fragrant  greenhouse 
(Michelia  fuscata),  SO.i  ;   an  uncommon, 
for  forcing,  276  ;  for  grass  plot,  48 
Shrubbery,  the,  12 

Shrubs,  acclimatisation  of  foreign,  152, 187  ; 
flowering,  in  July,  409,  444,  534 ;  in 
winter,  2  ;  planting  against  walls,  3 ; 
propagating  evergreens  by  cuttings,  424  ; 
rare  and  good,  for  planting,  633 ;  that 
need  pruning  now,  64 ;  two  beautiful 
and  easily-grown  flowering,  55 
Sinningia  bybrida  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters, 

399 
Slugs,  insects  and  flowers,  266 
Small  holder,  a,  on  his  fruit,  508 
Snapdragons,  how  to  grow,  10& 
Snowdrop,  Boyd's  Cassaba,  623 
Snowdrops,  forcing.  642  ;  in  grass,  551 
Snow  scene  in  April,  275 
Soils,  potting,  for  plants,  525 
Solanums  and  their  culture,  473 
Sophro-Cattleya    anttochus     rubra,     v)4 ; 
Doris,  609  ;  eximia  (Fowler's  variety),  5 
Spartium  junceuni,  434 
Spinach,  a  good  hot-weather,  217 
Spirfeas,  the  shrubby,  211,  228,  240 
Sproughton  hoe,  310 
Squill,  the  striped,  214  ;   the  two-leaved 

(Scilla  bifolia),  114 
Squirrels  in  London,  619 
Stachyurus  pra^cox,  loi 
Stakes,  overhauling,  601 
Staphylea  colchica,  55 
Stocks  and  Phlox  Drummondii,  107 
Strawberries,   planting    in    autumn,  408 ; 
in  pots,  management  of,  432 ;   rust  on, 
319  ;  work  among  the,  217 
Strawberry,  a  good  late,  306 ;  cultivation 
of  the,   290,   312 ;    forcing,   30 ;    plants, 
layering,  316 
"  Studies  in  Gardening,'  614 
Sundews  (Droseras),  the,  213 
Sunflower,  the  Willow  (Helianthus  orgy- 
I      alls),  42 
Sutherlandia  frutescens,  478 


Sweet  Bay,  Yew  and  Laurel,  propagation 
of,  by  cuttings,  436 

Sweet  Pea  Annual,  49  ;  Countess  Spencer, 
418  ;  Evelyn  Hemus,  253  :  nomenclature, 
98,  174,  198,  239 ;  notes,  433,  623  ;  pros- 
pects, 383,  395  ;  Society,  National,  618 ; 
National  Society's  trials  .at  Reading,  78; 
streak,  73,  79,  199  ;  trials,  14 

S we  3t  Peas,  an  enemy  to,  149  ;  at  Aldersey, 
52.1 ;  at  the  Temple  Show,  283  ;  bud- 
dropping  in,  410,  447;  classittcationof, 
459 ;  cross  fertilisation  of,  419,  483,  532, 
560,  697;  for  exhibition,  150;  for  table 
decoration,  S3:  from  Hampstead,401;  how 
to  grow,  4  ;  in  pots,  2ri ;  in  tubs  and  pots, 
483 ;  propagating  by  cuttings,  226 ;  savinir 
seed  of,  421  ;  some  good,  77  ;  streak  in, 
97  ;  the  variableness  of  Spencer,  407  ;  to 
grow  next  year,  532 ;  varieties  to  grow 
this  year,  126:  work  among,  165,  277 

Sweet  Sultan,  the  white,  115 

Sycamore  seedling  with  four  cotyledons, 
275 


T. 

Table,  a  useful  seed-sowing,  for  amateurs, 
163  ;  decorations  in  the  autumn,  613 

Temple  Show,  the,  266 

Thalictrum  dipterocarpum,  434 

"  The  Book  of  Nature  Study,"  566 

"  The  Insect  Book,"  504 

^'  The  Perfect  Garden,"  451 

Thompson,  resignation  of  Mr.  P.  Murray, 
26 

Thyme,  methods  of  propagating,  244 

Tomato,  an  amateur's,  71  ;  Frogmore 
Selected,  400  :  Lye's  Early  Gem,  267 

Tomatoes,  Beans  and  Potatoes,  trials  of, 
at  Sutton's,  660  ;  for  fruiting  in  early 
spring,  498;  in  autumn,  treatment  of, 
401 ;  in  small  greenhouses,  231 ;  outdoor, 
245,  137 

Tools,  the  care  of,  601 

Town  garden,  94,  106,  US,  132,  146,  168, 
170,  182,  194,  206,  218,  232,  246,  258,  270, 
282,  204.  306,  318,  330,  342,  354,  366,  378, 
390,  402,  414,  426,  438,  460,  462,  474,  486, 
600,  514,  626,  537,  661,  565,  577,  589,  601, 
613.  626,  637 

Town  gardening  and  cats,  276 

Tree-stumps,  destroying,  580 

Trees  and  shrubs,  new,  608 ;  uncommon 
early-flowering,  266 ;  with  winter  beauty, 
11 

Trees,  flowering,  17,  71 

Trenching  and  manuring,  the  art  of,  574, 
585 

Tritoma  primulina,  619 

Trumpet  Flower,  how  to  grow  the,  91 

Tuberoses,  overforced,  190 

Tulip  La  Merveille.  126  ;  Ophir  d'Or  with 
bulbils  in  the  leaves,  250 ;  Prince  of 
Austria,  143 ;  seedlings.  Parrot,  605 ; 
species,  thoughts  on,  398 ;  terms,  the 
meaning  of,  209,  221 ;  the  Water  Lily 
(Tulipa  kaufmanniaua),  191 

Tulipa  saxatilis,  214 

Tulips  at  Colchester,  283,  299  ;  diseased, 
295  ;  early,  for  pots,  547 ;  for  cutting, 
529;  in  demand,  478 

Tupelo  Tree,  the,  534,  571 


Vallota  purpurea,  treatment  of,  579 

Vanda  suavis  pallida,  1S8 

Vegetable,     a     useful    spring  -Chou    de 

Bedford,  267 
Vegetables,     autumn    and    winter,    521 ; 

raising  early,  47  ;  the  French  system  of 

growing,  287,  300,  324 
Veuus's  Looking-glass,  253 
Verbascums  at  Glasnevin,  509 
Verbena,  the,  178 
Viburnum  Carlesii,  286,  299 
Vine,  the  Hampton  Court,  73 
Vines  in  small  vinery  unsatisfactory,  319 ; 

mealy  bug    on,    75 ;    mildew   on,    395  ; 

renovating  old,  561  ;  summer  stopping 

the  shoots    of,    312 ;    the    planting    of 

young,  99  ;  the  treatment  of  young,  167  ; 

well-grown,  30 
Viola  elatior,  326  ;  gracilis,  202 
Violas  for  exhibition  and  how  to    grow 

them,  610  ;  or  Tufted  Pansies,  beautiful, 

394 
Violettas,  how  to  increase  the,  328 
Violet  Cress,  the,  39S  ;  plants  in  pots,  139 
Violets,  information  about,  72 ;  single  and 

double,  279  ;  the  culture  of,  422  ;  ways 

of  increasing,  268 


Wallflowers  and  how  to  grow  them,  231 

Wall  gardening,  311 

AValls,  dry.  for  rock  plants,  646 

Wasps  and  destruction  of  queen   wasps, 

109,    13S.    150,    175,    198.    310;    keeping 

vineries  free  of.  418 
Watercress,  the  cultivation  of,  677 
Water  garden,  a,  435 
Water  Lilies  and  their  culture,  314 ;    for 

pond,  627  ;    hardy,  386,  397 ;    plants  in 

tubs.  161 
Watering,  311 

Watkins  and  Simpson's  trial  grounds,  46S 
Watsonia  O'Brienii,  17,  38 
Wellingtonia  struck  by  lightning,  310 
^A'hat  an  artist  Nature  is !  311 
Windflowers,  two  rare,  264 
Wineberry,  the  Japanese,  607.  533 
Winter  Cherry,  how  to  grow  the,  in  pots,  5'2 
Wistaria  raultijuga,  407 
Woburn  Fruit  Farm,  eighth  report  of,  74 
I  Work  to  do  during  frosty  and  wet  weather, 
I       57 

,  Workers  among  the  flowers,  455 
Worms  in  lawns,  298 


York  Jubilee  Gala,  320 
Yucca,  a  fine,  31 


Zephyranthes  aurea,  325 


ILLUSTRATED      ARTICLES 


Agapanthus  umbellatus  in  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert's  garden,  105 

"Alpine  Valley"  in  Rev.  T.  S.  Lindsaj's 
garden, 447 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  in  a  Jersey  garden, 
531 

Anemone  apennina  growing  on  a  bank, 
482 ;  purpurea,  254  ;  blanda,  a  drift  of, 
227  ;  blanda  in  Mr.  Bickham's  garden, 
114  ;  nemorosa  Blue  Queen,  254 

Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons,  increasing 
by  cuttings,  400 

Apple,  Bramley's  Seedling,  old  orchard  of, 
549  ;  Charles  Ross,  584  ;  Encore,  584  ; 
fasciation  of  the,  123  ;  F'eltham  Beauty, 
445  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert  in  a  small 
garden, 03  ;  tree,  an  old  espalier,  carrying 
a  good  crop  of  fruit,  533  ;  decayed  in  the 
stem,  632 

Arctotis  aspera  arborescens,  571 

Arum  Lily,  increasing  the,  SO 

Aubrietia  Lavender,  242 


Auricula     Mildred     Jay, 

Douglas,  241 
Auriculas,  border,  280 


Bamboo,  an  easily-grown  hardy  (Phyllo- 

stachys  fastuosa),  211 
I  Berberis    arguta    in    Glasnevin     Botanic 

Gardens,  481 
Bee,  work  of  the  leaf-cutter,  501 
Begonia, a  beautiful  double  white  tuberous, 

from  seed,  27 
Begonia,  culture  of  the  tuberous -rooted, 

216 
Begonias,    extra   frilled    single    (coloured 

pkitc),  103  ■  propagating  flbrous-rooted, 

92 
Bocconia  cordata,  387 
Border,  a  mixed,  in  a  London  garden,  411  ; 

a,  of  hardy  flowers  in  a  Kent  garden,  422  : 

a,  of    picturesque  beauty  (second  prize 

photograph),  500 


Phyllis     Borders,    mixed,    in    Mr.    E.    A.   White's 
I     garden,  511 

Box  edging,  lifting  and  replanting,  60<i 
1  Bracken,  the  Australian,  32 
I  Briar  sucker,  a,  304 
I  Buckthorn,  Sea,  8 

Bulbs,  potting,  for  the  greenhouse,  412 


Calceolaria,    a    beautiful    new    {coloured 

plate),  623 
Calceolarias,    propagating    the    bedding, 

550 
Campanula  pusilla  alba  and  C.  alpina,  143 ; 

pyramidalis,  459 
Canterbury  Bells  in  Scotland,  410 ;  in  St. 

Pauls  Churchyard,  Truro,  397 
Carnation,  the  new  Malmaison,  Irene.  3S3 
Carnations,  perpetual-flowering   {coloured 

platc),U4  ;  propagating  winter-flowering. 


Cattleya  Harrisonx  alba  Stanley's  variety, 

483  ;  Mendelii  Queen  Alexandra,  312 
Celery,  how  to  earth,  512 
Christmas  Roses  in  pots.  9 
Chrj'santhenmm     Hilda    Lawrence,    562; 
maximum     ilargaret     Marwood,     266 ; 
how  to  retain  or  secure  buds  of,  484; 
the    flnal    potting  of,   292  ;    the    finest 
group  in  Scotland  last  year,  29 
Clirysanthemums,  types  of,  636,  657 
Cineraria,  the  white-flowered,  in  Messrs. 

James's  nursery,  189 
Clematis,  the  Mountain  (C.  montana)  in 

New  Zealand,  66 
Cockchafer  and  its  larva,  163 
Cielogyne  cristata  alba,  187 
,  CoUinsia  bicolor.  100 
j  Columbine,  the  Spurred,  76 

Cook.  Mr.  G.  W.,  620 
i  Corydalis  Allenii.  290 
'  Cottage,  a  creeper-covered,  103 
j  Cress.   Rock  (Arabis  albida)  falling  over 
1      rockwurk,  67 
Crocus  biflorus,  two  pots  of,  676 


vin. 


INDEX. 


[''The  Garden,'"  December  St;,  190S, 


Cucumbers,  two  good  new,  323 

Cyclamen,  a  double -flowered,  191  ;  frilled 
Persian  (coloured  plate),  5-23  ;  Low's  Sal- 
mon King,  101 

■Cypripedium  fairieanum  Black  Prince, 
16;  insigne  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W. 
Tillett,  55vt ;  Sultan,  65 

Cytisus  albua  at  Kew,  276 


Daffodil,  a  new,  from  Australia,  54S 
Daffodils  in  the  grass  in  Mr.  Kingamili's 

garden,  301;  three  inteTGstint^  ( onlou red 

plat'),  445;  three  aewicohuireil  plafe),  394 
Dahlia  Mrs.   F.    ilcQuade    as    grown    in 

Victoria,   Australia,   -239;    Satisfaction, 

50S 
Dahlias,  increasing,  1U4 
Daisy,  the  lloon  (Pyrethrum  uliginosum), 

in  Mr.  A.  Gill's  garden,  54 
Dalmatian  Bellflower.  a  colony  of,  469 
Delphinium  stem,  a  remarkable,  431 
■Dendrobium    thyrsiflorum,    287  ;     wardi- 

auum,  04 
Dipping  well,  an  old,  384 
Drosera  burkeana,  213 


E. 

Elephant's  Foot  raised  from  seed,  4s 

Epacris  The  Bride,  113 

Erica  carnea  in  Messrs.  Bakers'  nurseries, 

176 
Erinus  seedlings  on  rock  garden  steps,  90 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum  album,  226 


Fabiana  imbricata  growing  in  the  open  in 

Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  511 
Ferns    for    amateurs'    greenhouses    and 

rooms,  157 
Fig  trees  in  pots,  129 
Flower  Show,  THE  Garden,  general  view 

of,  386 
Fniit,     first    prize     collection    at    The 

Garden  Show,  3S6 
Fruit  trees  a.id  bushes,  summer  pruning, 

305 
Fuchsias,  how  to  propagate  and  grow,  6S  ; 

increasing  the  hardy,  44s ;  some  beautiful 

(aduH red  plate),  229 


a. 

Garden,  a  corner  of  a  London,  411 
Geranium  sylvaticum  album  178 
Geraniums,  standard-trained  window,  192 
Gilia  nivalis.  201 
Gladioli,  propagating  choice,  193 
Gladiolus  stem  attacked  by  a  caterpillar, 

88 
Glories  of  the  Snow,  pink  and  white,  in  a 

Sc'jttish  garden,  6i4 
Gloxinias  and  their  cultivation,  230  ;  how 

U)  grow  (coloured  plate),  202 
Gooseberry    Keepsake,    521  ;     Whiuham's 

Industrj'.  75 
Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  prize  bunches 

from  old  Vine,  561 


H. 

Hartland,   Mr.    William   Baylor,  445 

Heliotrope  and  its  propagation,  116 

Helleburiis  Peter  Barr,  141 

Heloniopsis  japonica,  203 

Herbaceous  border,  preparing  and  planting 

the,  21 
Hippeastnims:     Their    propagation    and 

culture,  256 
Holly,  the  American,  8 
Horseradish,    increasing   and    cultivating 

the,  564 


Hutchinsla  alpina,  31,  278 

Hyacinths,  bedding,  a  good  potful  of,  577; 
growing  in  water,  524 

Hydrangea,  a  beautiful,  in  Manby  Church- 
yard, 16 ;  paniculata  grandiflora,  a 
standard,  560 


lucarvillea  Delavayii  ni  the  border,  421 

lonopsidium  acaule,  398 

Iris  carthusiana,  315;  Gatesii,  422  ;  ochro- 

leuca    in    a    Lincolnshire  garden,    6i2; 

warleyensis,  635 
Ivy,  how  to  increase  the,  460 


Lady's  Slipper,  Cypripedium  insigne,  40 

Laelia  anceps,  79 

Lfelio-Cattleya  Pizarro,  153 

Lewisia  Cotyledon,  290 

Lilium  auratum  grown  in  a  small  garden, 

443  ;    giganteum  in  Xew  Zealand,  311  ; 

sulphureum  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  S. 

Patey,  523 
Lily,  group  of  the  orange  (L.  croceum),  43 ; 

of  the  Valley,  forcing,  624 
Limnanthes  Douglasii  as  an  edging,  611 
Loganberiy,  the,  471 
Lowberry,  the  (eoloared  plate),  470 
Lupines  in  Mr.  William  Hudson's  garden. 

325 
Lupinus     polyphyllus    in    Mr.    William 

Hudson's  garden,  573 


M. 

Maidenhair  Fern,  good  specimen  of,  32 

Melon  Superlative,  456 

Melons,  a  good  crop  of.  at  Paddockhurst 
Gardens,  Sussex,  519 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  methods  of  increas- 
ing, 204 

Mint,  lifting  and  propagatidg,  217 

Mistletoe  on  Apple  tree,  140 

Montanoa  bipinnatiflda  {odoured  plate), 
302 


N. 

Narcissi,  a  good  bowl  of,  in  moss  fibre,  607 

Narcissus    Barcarolle,     278  ;     Buttercup, 

29 ;   Furnace,   265  ;  Hornet,  264  ;  Mont 

Cenis    grown  in   a    sitting-room,     164  ; 

Paper  White  in  pots,  r)76 
Nelumbium  speciosum  Osiris,  457 
Nepeta  Mussinii.  5(i3 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  Amerpohlii,  111 
Nevard,  the  late  Henry,  615 
Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  125 
Nymphsea  caroliniana  perfecta,  .iU 


Odontioda  Charlesworthii,  301 ;  Goodaon's 

variety,  586 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Leonard  Perfect, 

2SS  ;  hybridum  bingelianum,  51 
Olearia  macrodonta,  409 
Omphalodes  verna,  240 
Onion  plant  over-potted,  9 
Orobanche  on  a  Pelargonium,  223 
Osniunda  regalis  palustris,  216 


Pteonia     decora     alba,    '291 ;      Delavayii 

{coloured  plate),  ;i22 
pjcunies  in  Dr.  McWatt'a  garden,  419 
Page-Roberts,  the  Rev.  F.,  621 
Pampas  Grass,  a  tine  clump  of,  at  Kew, 

523 ;     a    fine    plant    of,    in    a    !;cottish 

garden, 619 


Pansies,  a  simple  means  of  raising,  45    a 

simple  way  of  showing,  299 :  increasing 

in  the  spring,  144  ;    uicreasing  the,   by 

cuttings,  498 

Parsley,  how  to  provide  a  winter  supply  of, 

588  ;  obtaining,  in  cold  weather,  44 
Path,  a  straight,  flanked  with  herbaceous 
borders  and  Yew  hedges  (second  prize 
photograph),  597 
Pea  Quite  Content  (eoloured  plate),  128 
Pears,  two  good  (enloared  jilate),  574 
Peas,  how  to  stake  a  row  of,  269 
Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved,  and  their  pro- 
pagation, 180  ;   propagaLtQg  Zonal,  56  ; 
types  of  scented- leaved,  102,  1.8 
Pergola,   a  newly-formed,   in   Mr.    E.   A. 
Bowles's  garden,  45s ;  clothed  with  fruit 
trees,    47  ;    clothed     with    ornamental 
Gourds,  19  ;  entrance  to,  in  Mr.  Kings- 
mill's  garden,  303 
Persimmon  fruit  grown  out  of  doors,  574 
Phloxes,  increasing  the  herbaceous,  16S 
Plant,  an  old-fashioned  border  (Honesty), 

S9 
Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  99  ;   Myrobolan, 
good  spray  of,  507  ;  Pond's  Seedling,  87  ; 
Purple  Gage,  52 
Pinks,  increasing,  388 :  wild,  in  the  garden, 

243 
Pittosporum  undulatum  in  a  pot,  152 
Polyanthus  Primroses  (coloured  plate),  423 
Pool,  a  charming,  in  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Lind- 
say's garden,  446 
Poppies,  the  Welsh  alpine,  in  rough  steps, 

91 
Potato  tuber,  an  old,  producing  new  ones, 

619 
Potatoes,  how  to  have  new,  at  Christmas, 

472:  sprouting  maincrop,  130 
Primula  frondosa  in  a  pan  at  Kew,  167 ; 
obconici.  255  ;  o.,  a  pendulous-flowered, 
190;  pedemontana,  166;  Sieboldii  grow- 
ing in  the  open,  327  ;  Webb's  Snow 
Queen,  234 
Puff-ball,  a  giant,  467 


R. 

Raspberries,  thinning  and  transplanting, 

537 

Renanthera  coccinea  as  grown  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hick?,  327 

Rhododendron  Hercules,  633;  Pink  Pearl 
in  South  Africa,  228  ;  rhombicum,  267  ; 
Sapho  in  Ireland,  470 

Rhubarb,  dividing,  20 

Rock  garden,  a  charming,  that  was  origin- 
ally a  wood,  7  ;  a  small,  42  ;  near  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  41 ;  a  town,  one  year 
after  its  formation,  434  ;  a  winding  path 
in  the,  41 ;  in  Backhouse's  Nursery,  48i) ; 
in  Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines, 
155 

Ross,  Mr.  Charles,  585 

Rosa  Moyesii,  313 

Rose  Aglaia,  over  arches,  154  ;  A.  Hill  Gray, 
493;  Alberic  Barbier,  a  i»ank  of,  386; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  standard  of,  in  Rev. 
Page-Robertss  garden.  492;  Dundee  Ram- 
bler on  a  garden  arch,  53  ;  Electra  grow  n 
in  a  mass,  575  ;  Hugo  Roller  (coloured 
plate),  177;  La 'y  Alice  Stanley.  491  ; 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Holland,  535  ;  Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
as  grown  in  Australia,  279 ;  Paula,  433 : 
rugosa  Schneelicht,  494  ;  stem  affected 
by  grey  mould,  28  ;  sucker,  a,  304  ;  The 
Garland,  at  Munstead  Wood,  263;  The 
Lyon  {coloured  plate),  548 

Roses,  a  beautilul  mass  of,  in  the  wild 
garden,  610  ;  a  bowl  of,  gathered  in  late 
October,  543 ;  gathered  on  Christmas 
Day,  2s  ;  Euphrosyne,  Thalia  and  Aglaia 
in  Mr.  Kingsmill's  garden,  302  ;  gathered 
in  November.  587  ;  Messrs.  George  Paul 
and  Son's  gold  nidal  group,  495 ;  ]\rr. 
George  Prince's  gold  medal  group,  496  ; 
protecting  standard  with  old  wine-bottle 
cases,  6  ;  Red  Damask,  and  white  Lilies, 
497 


Sage,  a  rare  (Salvia  dichroa),  7s 
Sandwort, the  Majorca(Arenaria  baleariea), 

66 
Saxifraga   Boydii  alba,  177 ;   Grisebachii, 

215 ;  longifolia,  three  years  from  seed 

142 
Scabious,  tall  double  (coloured  plate),  55 
Seakale.  easy  methods  of  forcing,  612 
Semele  androgyna.  432 
Shottia  uniflora,  202 
Shrubs,  propa^ting  evergreen,  by  cuttings, 

424 
Sinningia   hybrida  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters, 

399 
Smith,  the  late  Mr.  Martin  R.,  .'i95 
Snowdrop,     a    rare    (Galanthus    Elwesii 

Cassaba  Boydii),  623 
Sophro-Cattleya  Doris,  609 ;  eximia  (Fow- 
ler's variety),  6  ;    warnhamensis  J.   M. 

Black.  423 
Spiraea  Aruncus  in  Mr.  Kingsmill's  garden. 

302 
Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign,  385 
Strawberries,  layering,  316 
Sweet  Bay,  Vew  and  Laurel,  propagating. 

436 
Sweet   Cicely  and    Butter    Bur,    natural 

arrangement  of,  18 
Sweet  Pea  Evelyn  Hemus  (coloured  plate), 

253 
Sweet  Peas,  77 ;  first  prize,  twelve  bunches, 

at  The  Garden  Show,  386 
Sweet  Sultan,  white,  115 


Thalictnim  dipterocarpum,  435 
Thorn,  the  Washington,  8 
Thyme,  methods  of  propagating,  244 
Tulip  La  Merveille,  127 
Tulipa  kaufmanniana,  a  fine  bed  of,  190; 
saxatilis,  214 


Vanda  suavis  pallida,  188 

Venus'  Looking-glass  (Specularia  specu- 
lum alba),  253 

Verbascum  leianthum  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  509 

Vegetables,  first  prize  exhibit  at  The 
Garden  Show,  387 ;  the  gold  medal 
exhibit  at  The  Garden  Show,  386 

Viburnum  Carlesii,  242 

Vines,  pot,  in  Hodnet  Hall  Gardens,  4 
well  grown,  at  Stanley  House,  30 

Viola  gracilis,  202 

Violets,  single  and  double  {coloured  plate), 
279  ;  ways  of  increashig,  268 

Violettas,  how  to  increase  the,  328 


Walls,  dry,  for  rock  plants,  546 

Water  and  rock  garden,  a  small,  179 

Water  garden,  plan  of  a,  179 

Water  Lilies,  a  beautiful  group  of  white, 
151  ;  Portugal  Broom  and  ArundoDonax, 
effective  grouping  of,  314 

Watsonia  OBrieiiii,  17 

Wineberry,  the  Japanese,  clothing  a  per- 
gola in  the  gardens  at  Tylney  Hall,  534 

Wistaria  multijuga  at  Cobham,  Surrey 
407 


Y, 

Yucca  gloriosa  iu  a  Kentish  garden,  395  ; 
in  flower,  31 


Zephyrantlies  aurea,  326 
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BDITORIAL.    NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represerited  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  seiid  in  questions 
relating  to  jnatters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  tha^  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  *' Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  hoivever,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contHbxUions.  

^g  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  micst  7iot  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Garden 
vHll  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


fices :  :JV,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C. 


GOOD    EARLY    PEAS    FOR 
AMATEURS. 

THE  question  often  arises  at  this 
season  of  the  year  as  to  which  are 
the  best  early  Peas.  Amateurs 
frequently  have  the  means  at 
command  to  get  the  best  results, 
as  the  earliest  sorts  are  usually  small  or 
compact  in  growth  ;  and  if  these  are  given  a 
sunny  south  border  and  a  friable,  fairly  rich 
soil,  excellent  dishes  may  be  had  in  May  and 
June,  according  to  the  locality.  The  old 
method  to  get  early  dishes  was  to  sow  in 
December,  indeed,  even  earlier ;  but  this  is 
not  wise,  as  there  are  so  many  losses  and 
the  crop  in  our  variable  climate  is  so 
uncertain.  There  are  two  alternative  plans, 
one  which  concerns  glass  or  frame  culture  at 
the  start,  and  the  other  growing  entirely  in 
the  open. 

Culture. 
Glass  or  frame  culture  has  been  referred 
to,  and  by  this  is  not  meant  using  fire-heat. 
Cold  frames  are  preferable,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  in  .January  or  February  to  cover 
the  frames  during  severe  weather,  as  the 
plants  are  not  far  from  the  glass.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  r)-inch  pots  not  too 
thickly,  and  only  just  covered  with  soil. 
The  latter  should  be  made  firm  in  the  pots 
before  sowing,  and  it  should  have  been  under 
cover  for  a  time  so  as  to  be  in  a  workable 
condition.  Smaller  pots  may  be  used  if 
desired,  but  if  so  less  seed  must  be  sown,  as 
it  is  a  mistake  to  crowd  the  seeds,  which 
should  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face. After  this  work  is  done  stand  the  pots 
in  the  frame  on  a  firm  bottom,  water  very 
carefully  and  keep  the  frames  shut  quite 
close  for  a  month,  covering  with  mats  at 
night  to  exclude  frost.  Any  warmth  from 
sun-heat  is  beneficial  and  will  assist  germi- 
nation. 

The  after-management  is  most  simple. 
As  growth  is  made  ventilate  more  freely. 
Early  in  March  the  seedlings  are  ready  to 
plant  out  in  their  permanent  quarters.  A 
south  border  or  under  a  wall  is  a  good 
position,  and  the  ground  should  have  been 
deeply  dug  and  enriched  with  manure  some 
time  in  advance  of  the  planting.  The  rows 
should  be  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  apart^ 
according  to  the  variety.  It  is  best  to  draw 
a  rather  deep  drill  for  these  early  Peas,  as 


this  protects  from  wind  at  the  start  and 
facilitates  watering  in  dry  seasons.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  tender 
roots,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  when  planting 
to  open  out  or  spread  the  plants  a  little ; 
plant  firmly,  covering  the  roots  with  the  fine 
top  soil. 

SowI^G  IN  Open  Ground. 

Many  growers  may  not  have  frames  at 
command,  and  the  next  best  plan  is  to  sow 
the  same  varieties  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  should  the  weather  permit,  on  a 
well-drained  sunny  border,  and  in  drills  the 
same  distance  apart  as  suggested  above.  A 
sloping  border  should  be  given  in  stiff  soil, 
but  here  it  is  advisable  to  lighten  the  land 
by  a  free  use  of  old  spent  manure,  fine  mortar 
rubble,  burnt  garden  refuse  or  wood  ashes. 
The  seeds  require  to  be  sown  a  little  thicker 
at  this  season  than  they  would  three  months 
later,  but,  should  the  plants  be  at  all  close, 
it  is  well  to  thin  early,  so  as  to  give  each 
plant  room. 

For  th  is  sowing  a  shallow  trench  or  deep  drill 
is  recommended,  and  in  covering  the  seeds  it 
is  not  well  to  bury  them  under  more  than 
2  inches  of  soil.  In  severe  weather  it  is  a 
great  gain  to  place  a  little  strawy  litter  over 
the  rows,  always  removing  it  in  fine  weather, 
as  if  left  on  then  it  retards  growth.  Peas 
sown  thus  in  good  land  will  give  dishes  at 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  .June,  according 
to  locality,  and  only  a  little  later  than  those 
sown  in  frames. 

Varieties  to  Sow. 
These  are  very  numerous,  but  only  those 
with  a  robust  growth  are  quoted.  The  small 
round  white  Peas  which  found  so  much 
favour  years  ago  are  not  advised.  Sutton's 
Pioneer  is  a  splendid  new  Pea  that  grows 
nearly  2  feet  high,  is  of  unusually  robust 
habit,  and  bears  large  pods.  This  Pea,  sown 
early  in  March,  was  ready  late  in  May.  It  is 
equal  in  quality  to  a  maincrop  Marrow,  and 
is  a  remarkable  cropper  for  such  a  rapid 
grower.  Heading  Wonder  is  also  a  splendid 
early  Pea ;  it  is  very  dwarf,  but  bears  a  fine 
pod.  Sown  in  February,  it  may  be  had  for 
use  by  the  middle  of  May.  As  this  has  a 
strong  growth,  it  does  grandly  in  a  poor  soil. 
Little  Marvel  is  also  a  beautiful  early  variety, 
a  great  cropper  and  certainly  rightly  named, 
as  last  year  it  was  our  earliest  variety.  It  is 
of  splendid  flavour  and  grows  from  12  inches 
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to  18  inches  high.  The  Peas  are  a  dark  green 
and  the  pods  are  closely  packed.  Early  Giant 
is  a  little  later  and  grows  3  feet  to  4  feet  high. 
May  Queen,  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  has 
splendid  cropping  qualities.  Last  season  we 
had  a  splendid  early  Pea  in  Veitch's  Langley 
Gem  ;  this  is  one  of  the  best  for  early 
borders.  It  has  pods  of  the  Chelsea  Gem 
type,  but  larger,  and  is  equal  in  quality  to 
that  excellent  variety.  It  is  also  more 
robust,  and  constitutes  a  splendid  forcing 
variety  with  branching  habit.  Veitch's  Acme 
is  also  a  fine  early  Pea  of  great  merit,  and 
Earliest  Marrow  is  much  liked.  For  forcing 
in  frames  or  open  ground,  Carter's  Eight 
Weeks  is  a  grand  variety  and  one  of  the 
earliest  to  mature.  Carter's  Early  Morn  and 
Daisy  are  also  most  reliable.      G.  Wythes. 
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NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Apples  Cox's  Orange  and  Allington 
Pippins. 
Mr.  Arthur  Mountain  of  St.  James's  House, 
Grimsby,  sends  magnificent  fruits  of  these  two 
popular  Apples,  which  would  probably  have  taken 
first  prizes  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
fruit  show  in  October  last.  They  are  the  best 
we  have  seen  or  tasted  this  year,  which  shows 
how  excellent  is  our  correspondent's  system  of 
culture,  especially  when  it  is  considered  where 
the  trees  are  grown.  Mr.  Mountain  writes  :  "I 
am  again  sending  you  a  few  Cox's  Orange  and 
Allington  Pippins.  I  have,  as  usual,  had  an  excel- 
lent crop  of  both  varieties,  good  as  regards 
flavour,  colour  and  size.  Last  year  and  this  I 
have  taken  nine  firsts  for  dessert  Apples  with  nine 
entries.  The  system  on  which  the  trees  are 
grown  is  that  of  nine  to  twelve  cordons  very 
closely  spurred,  hollow  centre,  and  little  or  no 
stopping  of  terminals.  The  result  gives  long 
straight  branches  studded  with  short  spurs  from 
bole  to  base  of  present  season's  growth.'' 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

.January  6. — National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association. 

January  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Meeting  of  Committees,  12  noon  ;  Horticultural 
Club,  6  p.m. 

January  18. — French  Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Dinner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  in  the  chair. 

January  23 — Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  Annual  Meeting. 


Shrubs  Flowering  in  Winter. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Tipping,  Mathem  Palace,  Chepstow, 
sends  au  interesting  collection  of  flowering  shrubs, 
which  he  describes  below  ;  the  Winter  Sweet  was 
particularly  good.  "This  season's  somewhat 
queer  climatic  conditions  are  causing  some 
vagaries  among  my  shrubs.  I  send  you  sprays  of 
Winter  Sweet  in  bloom  and  of  Myrtle,  Clianthus 
puniceus,  Cydonia  japonicaand  Ceanothus  Indigo 
in  bud.  The  former  is  normal  enough  ;  I  often 
get  it  in  bloom  by  Cliristmas  if  the  weather  is 
mild,  but  why  buds  on  the  Myrtle,  which  bloomed, 
as  usual,  last  summer?  You  will  notice  the 
same  condition  of  things  on  the  Ceanothus  twigs ; 
Ijeyond  the  well  -  developed  seed -pods  of  the 
bummer  flowering  are  trusses  of  flower-buds 
already  showing  the  blue  colour  of  the  blooms. 
The  Clianthus,  I  regret  to  say,  has  every  shoot 
of  the  whole  of  its  10  feet  of  height  covered  with 
buds,  not  one  of  which,  1  presume,  can  live 
through  the  winter  to  bloom  in  the  spring." 


Comingr    of    Age    of    the    Royal 
Gardeners'     Orphan    Fund.  —  The 

Coming  of  Age  festival  in  aid  of  this  charity 
will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tuesday, 
May  12,  when  the  president  of  the  fund,  the 
Buke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  has  kindly  consented  to 
preside. 

Dedication    to    Miss    W^illmott, 

V.M.H. — We  are  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Prain,  CLE.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  has 
dedicated  the  new  volume  to  Miss  Willmott, 
V.M.H.,  of  Warley  Place,  Brentwood,  Essex, 
to  whom  he  alludes  in  appreciative  terms. 

W^inter  -  flowering     Carnation 

Society. — The  spring  show  of  this  society  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  April  1 
next.  During  the  afternoon  a  lecture  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  P.  Smith,  on  "The  Winter-flower- 
ing Carnation." 

Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  Daffodil 
and  Spring  Flower  Society.— The 

annual  show  of  this  flourishing  society  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Great  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 
Wednesday,  April  1.5.  With  Earl  Cranbrook 
as  treasurer  and  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  101, 
High  Street,  Rye,  Sussex,  as  hon.  secretary  it  is 
safe  to  predict  a  splendid  show  of  bulbous  and 
other  spring  flowers  on  the  date  named.  Copies 
of  the  schedule  are  now  ready  and  can  be 
obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary. 

Rubber  planting  in  IVIexico.— The 

October  and  November  "Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  Jamaica"  contains  a  most 
interesting  article  on  the  cultivation  of  rubber  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  an  industry  that 
man}'  will  be  surprised  to  learn  has  already 
become  fairly  well  established  there.  The  author 
apparently  makes  out  a  good  case  for  using  the 
name  Castilla  instead  of  the  generally  accepted 
Castilloa  as  the  genus  of  South  American  rubber- 
producing  plants. 

Celery  trial  at  ^Visley.— A  meeting 

of  members  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
Wisley  Gardens  on  the  18th  ult. ,  Mr.  0.  Thomas 
presiding,  and  a  full  quorum  being  present.  The 
special  object  of  the  visit  was  to  examine  a  large 
collection  of  Celery.  This  being  the  last  trial  of 
the  year,  .some  forty-four  stocks  of  Celery  and  four 
stocks  of  Celeriac  had  been  planted  in  trenches 
and  in  double  rows,  the  Celery  being  well  moulded 
up  ;  but,  because  of  the  breadth  of  double  rows, 
the  tops  of  the  ridges  were  flat,  not  a  defect  in 
dry  weather,  but  with  so  much  rain  as  has  fallen 
of  late  it  did  serve  to  collect  too  much  of  it  to 
the  detriment  of  the  outer  leaf-stalks  of  those 
varieties  thatwere  ratherof  soft  or  hollow  texture. 
In  any  case  no  variety  or  stock  showing  the  latter 
defect  obtained  an  award.  Of  those  so  honoured, 
all,  with  one  exception,  were  coloured  varieties, 
that  one  exception  being  the  good  old  dwarf 
White  Incomparable,  put  into  commerce  many 
years  since  by  the  late  Charles  Turner,  and 
which  so  far  has  never  had  an  award.  This  stock 
came  from  Nutting  and  Co.  It  was  agreed  that 
this  and  a  stock  named  Sandringham  l>warf 
White  were  identical.  Awards  of  merit  were 
unanimously  granted   to   the   following  :    Early 


Rose  (Veitch  and  Sons),  William's  Matchless  Red 
(Veitch  and  Sons),  Grove  Pink  (Nutting  and  Co. ), 
Pink  Beauty  (Barr  and  Sons),  New  Solid  Pink 
(Barr  and  Sons) ;  and  previous  awards  to  Standard 
Bearer  (James  Carter  and  Co. )  and  Ivery's  Non- 
such Pink  (Veitch  and  Sons)  were  confirmed. 
Evidently  coloured  Celeries  stand  excessive  wet 
better  than  white  ones  do,  and  generally  seem 
late  to  show  best  flavour.  Of  the  four  stocks  of 
Celeriac,  one,  the  best,  came  from  Veitch  and 
Sons,  and  that  had  an  award  of  merit  also. 
Some  four  plants  from  every  row  were  lifted, 
cut  through  the  middle  to  expose  the  heart,  and 
all  rigidly  examined.  In  no  case  was  the  name 
of  the  sender  of  the  stock  given  until  after  the 
award  to  it  had  been  made. 

A  new  Pear. — A  fine  new  Pear  was  placed 
before  the  fruit  committee  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  in  December  last.  It 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons.  The 
committee  unanimously  voted  it  an  award  of 
merit  with  an  alacrity  which  was  quite  refreshing 
to  witness,  as  it  is  so  seldom  that  the  committee 
is  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  exhibits  placed  before 
it.  The  opinion  generally  expressed  afterwards 
by  those  who  had  tasted  the  fruit  was  that  this 
variety  will  at  once  take  its  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  high  quality  Pears.  It  is  named  Beurr^ 
de  Naghan,  is  of  large  size,  pale  golden  in  colour, 
reminding  one  a  little  of  Duehesse  d'Angouleme 
in  size  and  outline,  but  infinitely  superior  to  that 
variety  in  the  texture  of  its  flesh,  being  buttery, 
mellow,  juicy  and  perfectly  free  from  grittiness 
or  hardness  at  the  core,  while  for  a  Pear  of  its 
size  the  flavour  is  very  sweet.  It  is  a  Continental 
variety,  and  if  its  other  attributes,  such  as  hardi- 
ness, free  growth  and  fertility  are  equal  to  its 
appearance  and  flavour,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever we  have  a  valuable  accjuisition. — Owen 
Thomas. 

A  beautiful  new  Chrysanthe- 
mum.— A  beautiful  Chrysanthemum  which 
will  doubtless  become  popular  is  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton.  This  is  a  sport  from  W.  A. 
Etherington.  The  flowers  are  of  a  lovely  golden 
bronze  colour,  a  colour  that  is  particularly 
welcome  to  many  lovers  of  Chrysanthemums. 
This  new  Chrysanthemum  was  awarded  the  first- 
class  certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  on  November  18,  1907,  when  it  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle,  Castle  Ashby 
Gardens,  Northampton. — C.  Ruse. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
JANUARY. 

THE    BEST    POTATOES    AND    ROW 
TO    GROW    THEM. 


A  First  PfUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize  of  TWO  GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  PrUe  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Best 
Potatoes  and  How  to  Grow  'rhem." 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Friday,  .January  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


January  4,  1908.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

^7%e  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the   opinimis 
expressed  by  correspo^idents. ) 

The    Tree    Poppy    (Romneya 

Coulieri).— The  Rev.  E.  M.  Hill,  Holy 
Trinity  Rectory,  Dorchester,  sends  a  photograph 
of  this  beautiful  shrub  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
will  not  make  a  good  reproduction.  The 
following  note,  which  accompanied  the  illustra- 
tion, is  interesting  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  photo- 
graph of  Komneya  Coulteri,  and  am  sorry  it 
does  not  give  a  better  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  plant.  It  flourishes  exceedingly  well  here 
in  a  cold  soil  with  chalk  subsoil,  but  no  wall 
or  other  shelter  near  it.  The  plant  measures 
42  feet  round,  and  some  of  the  shoots  are  over 
6  feet  high.  We  attribute  our  success  with  this 
plant  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  plant  was  by  chance  placed  where  there 
had  been  an  old  path  ;  it  now  spreads  rapidly, 
and  throws  up  shoots  at  a  great  distance.  It  dies 
off  every  year,  and  we  out  down  the  old  shoots 
in  the  spring,  just  before  the  young  ones  begin 
to  shoot  up.  At  one  time  (last  September) 
there  were  almost  100  blossoms  out  at  once,  and 
it  flowered  freely  from  July  till  the  heavy  rains 
in  October  stopped  further  blooming.  Consider- 
ing how  very  hardy  Romneya  Coulteri  is,  it  is 
strange  that  we  do  not  see  it  grown  of tener,  the 
plants  being  now  quite  moderate  in  price.  It 
seems  to  flourish  in  the  open  much  better  than 
near  a  wall,  where  I  have  often  seen  it  doing 
very  badly." 

illinondS  fpuitingr.— With  reference  to 
the  correspondence  about  Almond  trees,  we  picked 
some  Almonds  on  December  16  from  our  trees 
and  they  were  quite  good  to  eat. — Aldershot. 

Bees  in  the   gapden. — One  or  more 

hives  of  bees  should  be  in  every  garden,  both 
large  or  small,  for,  apart  from  the  advantage 
of  always  having  a  supply  of  wholesome  honey 
for  home  use,  much  interest  and  benefit  may 
be  derived  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  profitable  when  well  managed.  In  this 
neighbourhood  honey  is  readily  disposed  of  to  the 
retailer  at  Os.  per  dozen  lib.  sections,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  remunerative  price  may  be 
obtained  in  other  localities,  provided  that  the 
sections  are  full  of  light-coloured  honey  and  are 
presented  to  the  purchaser  in  an  attractive 
manner.  During  summer  bees  do  a  vast  amount 
of  good  in  the  fertilisation  of  fruit  blossoms, 
besides  visiting  daily  other  flowering  vegetable 
and  fruit  crops.  Even  in  glass  structures  con- 
taining various  fruit  trees,  besides  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  the  bees  will  enter  when  they  are 
opened  in  sunny  weather,  and  carry  on  their 
good  work,  which  would  otherwise  need  to  be 
done  by  hand.  There  are  many  kinds  of  hardy 
flowering  plants  that  the  bees  abstract  large 
quantities  of  honey  from. 
The   best   winter   Pear.— The  belief 

has  been  hitherto  pretty  general  that  to  grow 
Winter  Nelis  Pear  to  perfection  the  assistance  of 
a  warm  wall  is  necessary.  In  warm  and  favour- 
able seasons  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 
from  this  variety  on  pyramid  trees  grown  in  the 
open.  Growers  should  make  a  note  of  this  fact, 
and  hasten  to  plant  this,  certainly  one  of  the 
best  and  most  indispensable  winter  Pears  in 
cultivation,  in  some  warm  corner  or  other  of 
their  garden.  It  will  be  well  to  qualify  the 
above  by  saying  that  in  cold  and  unfavourable 
seasons  this  variety  is  a  disappointment  in  the 
o'pen,  and  therefore  a  reserve  of  trees  on  a  warm 
wall  should  be  provided  where  possible. — B. 

Planting  shpubs  against  walls. 

As  many  gardeners  and  amateurs  will  still  have 
some  shrubs  to  plant  against  walls,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  them  that  the  colour  of  the  walls 
and  the  flowers  or  fruits  of  the  shrubs  should  be 
considered.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  splendid 
fruiting  plant  of  the  Fire  Thorn  (Crataegus 
pyracriutha),  that  was  entirely  spoiled  by  the  dull 
red  brickwork  to  which  it  was  nailed. — H. 
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FREESIAS. 

THESE  sweetly  -  scented  flowers  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  also  useful 
in  winter  and  early  spring.  Potting 
should  be  done  in  good  time,  so  that 
the  plants  can  be  got  forward  as 
needed.  Nearly  all  the  failures  met 
with  in  trying  to  flower  the  Freesia  are  from  one 
cause,  which  is  late  potting.  They  should  be 
potted  early  in  August,  and  grown  on  as  cool  as 
possible,  as  the  longer  they  are  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  and  the  more  air  they  have  so  much 
sturdier  will  be  the  growth,  while  the  flowers 
will  be  finer  and  more  lasting.  The  soil  should 
be  light  and  rich,  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
turfy  loam  to  one  part  leaf-soil,  with  a  sprinkle 
of  sand  added.  This  will  suit  them  admirably, 
other  conditions  being  favourable.  Five-inch  and 
6-inoh  pots  are  most  suitable,  with  nine  to  twelve 
bulbs  in  a  pot,  covering  them  with  about  half  an 
inch  of  soil.  If  the  soil  be  fairly  moist  no  water 
need  be  given  until  some  signs  of  growth  are 
seen.  After  potting,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame 
where  they  should  remain  as  long  as  the  plants 
continue  to  grow,  giving  air  on  mild  days,  and 
covering  up  with  mats  in  ease  of  severe  frost. 
Under  this  treatment  the  plants  should  be  ready 
to  remove  into  a  cool  greenhouse  about  the  first 
week  in  November,  where  they  should  be  kept 
near  the  glass  and  plenty  of  water  given. 

At  this  time  the  plants  will  need  staking, 
which  should  be  done  with  very  thin  sticks  and 
fine  raffia  or  the  effect  of  the  plants  when  in 
flower  will  be  spoilt.  When  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots  and  the  spikes  are  forming  weak  liquid 
manure  about  twice  a  week  will  be  of  great 
benefit.  If  forcing  is  resorted  to  it  should  of  the 
very  gentlest  description,  otherwise  both  plants 
and  flowers  will  be  a  failure.  The  best  sort  is 
F.  refracta  alba,  white,  sweet  scented.  After 
flowering  is  over  is  a  critical  time  for  Freesias,  as 
then  the  new  bulbs  are  just  swelling  and  finishing 
growth.  Between  the  dropping  of  the  flowers 
and  the  begimiing  of  the  leaves  changing  colour 
the  plants  should  be  given  liquid  manure  when 
required  until  the  foliage  dies  down.  When  this 
has  taken  place  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a 
position,  no  matter  how  hot  or  dry,  and  let  the 
bulbs  roast  in  the  pots  until  potting  time  comes 
again.  A  shelf  in  a  vinery  or  similar  place  will 
answer  where  rain  cannot  penetrate.  The 
following  season  the  bulbs  should  be  sorted 
and  the  best  potted  and  grown  in  the  same 
way,  when  the  result  will  be  most  satisfactory 
and  pleasing. 

Ehham  Hall  Gardens^  Lincoln.       G.  Sizer. 


WHY  GROW  SO  MANY  SCARLET 
GERANIUMS  FOR  SUMMER 
BEDDING? 

Amateur  gardeners,  and  jobbing  gardeners 
especially,  nurse  up  with  expensive  fires  and 
a  great  amount  of  trouble  hundreds  of  cuttings 
year  after  year,  and  the  resulting  sameness  of 
the  bedding  out  becomes  very  monotonous 
to  those  who  look  for  variety  in  the  annual 
garden  plan.  It  may  be  of  interest,  therefore, 
to  indicate  a  change  of  tactics  in  the  pre- 
parations for  the  ensuing  summer,  instead  of 
so  much  of  this  now  customary  red  Geranium 
bedding.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  and 
novel  than  a  scarlet  bed  of  the  lovely  Suther- 
landia  frutescens,  named  after  the  compiler  of  a 
botanical  catalogue.  This  splendid  species  was 
grown  last  year  in  Finsbury  Park  (throughout  a 
bad  summer),  reaching  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection. Some  few  seasons  ago  a  plant  of  this 
species  was  seen  growing  out  of  doors  in  a  pot 
in  grand  style,  and  this  seems  to  point  to  its 
coming  usefulness  for  our  summer  bedding  out. 
The  writer  secured  a  packet  of  seed  and  has 
been  growing  the  plants  along  ever  since,  with 


the  result  that,  at  the  moment,  they"have 
become  fine  [specimen  standards  already  nearly 
3  feet  high,  while  the  seedlings,  some  of  which 
have  only  just  been  sown,  will  be  brought  on  as 
dwarf  plants  to  use  next  season  for  the  ground- 
work of  the  bed,  in  which,  to  add  further  bright- 
ness, will  be  planted  standard  pink  Lantanas, 
Cyperus  Natalensis  (ornamental  grass),  yellois' 
Begonias,  Anthericum  variegata,  blue  Lobelia 
and  the  edging  all  round  the  bed  will  be  Alter- 
nanthera  versicolor  grandis.  Another  good  bed 
for  effect  which  was  found  to  grow  to  perfection 
last  year  was  planted  as  follows :  One  standard 
Heliotrope  in  the  middle,  two  Kochia  Scoparia 
round  the  Heliotrope  to  hide  the  stem,  two 
Eucalyptus  oordata  and  two  Artemisia  abores- 
cens  in  front,  the  latter's  most  beautiful  silvery 
leaves  just  rising  like  a  bouquet  around  below 
the  umbrella  of  the  standard  Heliotrope.  In 
front  of  this  was  planted  the  Sutherlandia 
frutescens,  Solanum  pyraoanthum  (Holy  Thorn) 
and  Cnicus  Chamsepeuce  Diacantha  (cultivated 
Thistle)  alternately.  The  edging  used  round  the 
bed  was  white  Alyssum  Koeniga  maritima  grown 
from  cuttings,  and  here  is  a  point  :  Do  not  grow 
this  from  seed  or  you  will  find  the  plants  any- 
thing but  compact.  The  effect  given  by  this 
bed  was  much  admired  by  many  gardeners.  For 
his  part,  the  writer  will  certainly  aim  more  and 
more  at  this  style  of  bedding  in  the  future,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  grew  some  fine 
beds  of  Cannell's  Paul  Crampel  (jeranium  last 
year  with  blooms  more  than  a  hand  across  and 
petals  over  2  inches  wide.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Sutherlandia  frutescens  is  quite 
easily  grown  from  seed  sown  at  the  beginning 
of  December  and  in  practically  a  cold  green- 
house. Keep  the  seedlings  close  up  to  the  glass 
and  frequently  syringe  when  the  plants  are 
about  2  inches  high,  then,  as  the  days  draw  out 
and  the  sun's  rays  become  more  powerful,  remove 
the  plants  to  a  cooler  situation. 

H.  Selborne  Boome. 
Holwell  Hyde,  Hatfield,  Herts. 


PLEROMA  MACRA.NTHUM. 
This  beautiful  flower  is  often  met  with  under 
the  name  of  Lascandra  macrantha.  It  is  suit- 
able for  the  conservatory  or  cool  greenhouse,  and 
should  be  planted  against  a  wall  where  it  has 
plenty  of  room  to  develop.  Its  value  is  very 
much  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  flowers  during 
winter,  a  season  when  flowering  roof  plants  are 
very  scarce.  Here  it  is  growing  over  the  roof  of 
a  corridor,  where  its  beautiful  deep  violet-purple 
flowers  are  very  attractive.  It  is  planted  in  a 
shallow  border  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and 
peat.  During  the  summer  months  when  growth 
is  active  plenty  of  water  is  needed,  and  old- 
established  plants  also  enjoy  stimulants.  After 
flowering  the  growths  are  shortened  back 
near  their  base,  and  the  plants  given  a  short 
season  of  rest  till  growth  is  again  active.  It 
is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  taken  from 
the  plants  in  a  half -ripened  condition  during  the 
spring. 

Froymore.  E.  H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MME.  PAOLO 
RADAELLI. 

This  is  a  grand  variety,  and  the  raiser  (Calvat) 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  high  position  it  has 
occupied  since  he  first  sent  it  out.  Its  deep 
yellow  sport  (Mme.  G.  Rivol)  is  also  a  flower 
worthy  of  its  parent,  and  there  may  possibly  be  a 
whole  family  of  sports,  as  there  have  been  with 
some  other  well-known  show  flowers.  At  the 
recent  Paris  Show  an  exhibitor  staged  a  large 
number  of  blooms  from  another  sport  of  Mme. 
Paolo  Radaelli  called  Mile.  Marthe  Raffard.  The 
flowers  are  reddish  buff,  the  build  and  form  of 
the  sport  otherwise  resembling  the  parent.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  for  the  finest  bloom  in 
the  Paris  Show.  C.  H.  P. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN 


HOW  TO  GROW  GRAPES  IN  POTS. 

THE  pot  Vines  in  fruit  represented  in 
the  illustration  are  one  year  old 
plants,  or  sixteen  months  from  the 
"  eye "  to  the  time  the  fruit  was 
ready  for  use.  The  most  important 
point  connected  with  the  fruiting  of 
Vines  in  pots  is  to  have  w-ell-grown  and  well- 
ripened  canes.     To  produce  fruiting  canes  in  one 


I'OT   VTNES   IN    HODNKT   HALL  GARDENS. 


season,  they  require  much"  care  and  attention. 
Our  method  here  is  as  follows  :  The  eyes  are 
inserted  singlj'  in  .Sineh  pots  in  the  early  part  of 
February  and  jjlaced  in  the  propagating  frame. 
As  soon  as  they  have  rooted  sufliciently  they  are 
potted  into  fJinch  pots  and  grown  on  in  a 
temperature  of  dj"  to  70°,  keeping  them  well 
syringed    morning   and    afternoon.     As   soon 


trained  up  the  back  of  the  house,  which  is 
a  three-quarter  span.  As  soon  as  they  have 
grown  about  8  feet  they  are  "  stopped,"  and  all 
laterals  stopped  at  the  first  leaf.  I  like  to  have 
them  potted  in  their  fruiting  pots  as  early  in 
August  as  possible  ;  the  pots  used  are  14  inches 
in  diameter. 

In  these  the}'  can  be  cropped  for  two 
seasons  with  success.  The  soil  for  this  potting 
is  made  somewhat  richer  than  before  by  the 
addition  of  some  half-inch  bones  and  Thomp- 
son's Vine  Manure,  and  some  brick  or  mortar 
rubble  should  also  be  added.  After  potting  they 
are  placed  in  a 
cooler  house,  the 
h  ouse  in  which 
they  will  fruit 
the  following 
year.  Here  they 
are  tied  up  to  the 
wires,  fully  exposed 
to  sun  and  light, 
where  they  remain 
until  the  beginning 
of  October. 

By  this  time  the 
pots  should  be  well 
filled  with  roots  and 
the  canes  beginning 
to  ripen.  They  are 
now  placed  out  of 
doors  in  a  sheltered 
position,  where  the 
pots  can  be  covered 
in  the  event  of  frost 
or  lieavy  rains. 
About  the  second 
week  in  December 
they  are  brought 
into  the  house  again 
(having  been  pruned 
a  montli  or  six  weeks 
previously),  and 
started  in  a  tem- 
)ierature  of  50°  to 
55°,  allowing  a  rise 
of  5°  when  the  buds 
begin  to  break,  gra- 
dually increasing  it 
to  70°  by  the  time 
they  are  in  flower, 
always  allowing  a 
further  rise  by  sun- 
heat.  Very  little 
water  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  roots 
for  the  first  few 
weeks.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  are  seen 
to  be  breaking  well, 
the  back  and  front 
of  the  pots  and  the 
intervening  spaces 
are  packed  well  up 
with  leaves  and 
stalile  litter ;  this 
will  assist  root- 
action  and  also  pre- 
vent the  soil  from 
drying  so  quickly 
in  hot  weather. 
As  regards  stopping, 
ventilating,  kc, 
they  will  now  require  the  same  treatment  as 
permanent  Vines.  When  carrying  a  crop  of 
fruit,  they  will  require  abundant  supplies  of 
water  and  plenty  of  liquid  manure.  For  a 
change  I  find  Tliompson's  and  l)lood  manure 
very  beneficial. 

The    varieties   in    the   illustration    are   Black 
Hamburgh  and   Foster's  Seedling.     The  heaviest 
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these   pots  are  well   filled   with  roots,   they  are    bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  weighed  '21b.    15oz 


transferred  into  8-inch  ])ots.  A  suitable  compost 
for  this  potting  is  three-parts  good  filjrous  loam, 
one-part  well-rotted  manure  and  wood  ashes, 
with  a  little  charcoal.  After  this  shift  the  pots 
are  plunged  to  the  rims  in  leaves  and  the  shoots 


the  two  best  bunches  totalled  5Jlb.  No  doubt 
such  varieties  as  Black  Alicante  and  Madresfield 
Court  could  be  grown  much  larger,  but  I  have 
not  tried  them.  W.   R.   Catt. 

^Hodnet  flail  Gardens,  Salop. 


HOW  TO  GROW  SWEET  PEAS. 

1AM  frequently  asked  whether  the  present 
popularity — it  is  sometimes  miscalled  a 
boom  — in  Sweet  Peas  will  ever  wane,  and 
while  I  should  not  like  to  positively  affirm 
that  they  will  always  enjoy  the  remark- 
able position  to  which  they  have  attained 
during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  I  most 
certainly  do  not  think  that  they  will  ever  fall 
into  a  low  estate.  They  are  essentially  the 
summer  garden  flowers  for  all,  as  they  will  thrive 
and  produce  hundreds  or  thousands  of  blooms  in 
conditions  in  which  other  plants,  equally  as  cheap 
to  purchase  and  simple  to  grow  perhaps,  would  do 
little  more  than  eke  out  a  bare  and  unsatisfactory 
existence.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
craze  for  the  distribution  of  novelties,  more  or 
less  good  and  distinct,  is  not  carried  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  that  tliose  which  are  sent 
out  are  properly  fixed  (this,  however,  seems  an 
almost  impossible  matter  with  some  of  the  waved 
standard  forms)  that  the  Sweet  Pea  will  be  a  far 
greater  favourite  at  the  end  of  the  next  decade 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  growers  will 
become  tired  of  the  constant  increase  in  the 
number  of  varieties,  especially  when  they  find 
three  or  four  that  are  so  close  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other 
when  they  are  apart.  What  is  far  more  desirable 
with  varieties  that  are  almost  identical  with 
others  already  in  commerce,  is  a  still  further 
reduction  in  numbers,  so  tliat  growers  may  feel 
when  they  are  ordering  that  they  will  be  sure  to 
receive  something  that  is  at  once  good  and 
perfectly  distinct.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  when  the  floral  committee  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  gets  fairly  settled 
down  to  work  it  will  go  far  to  clear  up  all  matters 
in  connexion  with  varieties,  and  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that,  no  matter  whence  it  comes,  the  new 
variety  that  receives  the  first-class  certificate  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  be  of  out- 
standing merit,  and  that  such  distinction  will 
come  to  be  regarded  ere  long  as  a  reliable  hall- 
mark of  excellence.  The  start  this  season  was 
full  of  promise  of  the  greater  and  better  work 
that  is  to  follow  year  by  year  as  long  as  the 
society  continues  in  its  present  course  of 
prosperity. 

Soil  Preparation. 
In  the  successful  culture  of  Sweet  Peas, 
whether  they  are  grown  for  the  adornment  of 
the  garden  or  for  exhibition,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  point  more  important  than  this.  To 
attempt  to  grow  the  finest  plants  in  shallow  soil 
that  is  in  poor  heart  is  to  court  comparative 
failure,  but  to  sow  the  seeds  or  set  the  plants 
in  deep  land  that  is  in  perfect  heart  is  to  have 
taken  a  long  stride  towards  success.  The 
minimum  depth  to  whioli  the  soil  should  be 
worked  is  2  feet,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  go  half 
as  deep  again  so  niucli  the  better.  As  far  as  the 
addition  of  manure  is  concerned  I  would  urge 
the  desirability  of  generosity  tempered  with 
judgment,  and  especially  the  thorough  incorpora- 
tion of  the  material  with  the  soil,  as  I  do  not 
consider  the  laying  of  manure  in  solid  masses  is 
wise  or  advantageous.  With  the  second  spit 
natural  manure  may  be  mixed  in  digging, 
working  it  in  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible, 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  work  was  not  done  in 
tile  autumn.  If  manure  is  put  in  the  surface 
soil  it  should  be  perfectly  sweet,  and  if  it  has  had 
its  more  active  virtues  taken  from  it  by  Mush- 
rooms or  some  other  crop,  it  will  yet  serve  the 
Sweet  Pea  in  excellent  stead. 

Seed  Sowing. 
Whether  the  seeds  are  sown  in  single  or  double 
lines  the  drills  should  always   be  flat-bottomed, 
and  never  out  triangularly  with  the  corner  of  a 
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draw  hoe  as  is  sometimes  done.  For  double  lines  :  netting  of  very  large  mesh  answers  splendidly  as  |  article  readers  are  referred.  I  should  like,  how- 
the  flat  drills,  more  correctly  perhaps  trenches,  I  a  support,  and,  although  somewhat  expensive  at  ever,  to  say  just  a  little  about  St.  George, 
should  be  at  least  15  inches  in  width  and  2  inches  '  the  outset,  is  cheap  in  the  long  run,  as  with  care  j  This  is  the  brilliant  scarlet-orange-eoloured 
in  depth,  and  a  row  of  seeds  should  be  set  1  inch  '  it  will  last  for  several  years.  |  variety   that   received   the  first-class   certificate 

from  each  side.  I  say  that  the  seeds  should  be  j  When  a  plant  has  ample  space  in  which  to  '  and  silver  medal  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
"  set "  and  not  sown  continuously  along  the  '  grow,  it  will  make  a  natural  break  close  to  the  !  Society  in  July  last.  That  it  is  superior  to  any 
entire  length,  as  the  latter  practice  involves  j  base  and  produce  many  shoots  (my  friend  Mr.  j  of  its  shade  I  have  little  doubt,  but  I  am  not  by 
waste  of  seeds,  and  it  is  seldom  when  they  all  '  Apps  of  Hastings  had  one  plant  with  twenty-five  i  any  means  satisfied  that  it  can  fairly  be  termed  a 
germinate  that  an  individual  will  be  found  with  ,  stems  this  season,  and  he  sold  the  flowers  from  I  waved  variety,  although  I  have  several  times 
sufficient  courage  to  thin  them  out  to  the  proper  that  one  plant  for  ■2os. ,  at  which  price  one  does  seen  it  described  as  such.  In  this  respect  it 
distances.     For  single  lines  the  flat  drills  should  ,  not  mind  giving  Id.  or  •2d.   per  seed),  and    these 


be  .5  inches  or  ti  inches  wide  and  '2  inches  deep. 
If  the  seeds  are  placed  3  inches  asunder  the 
seedlings  should  subsequently  be  thinned  as 
necessary  until  each  has  from  12  inches  to 
18  inches  of  space  in  which  to  grow.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  shall  sow  some  five  or  six 


should  be  reduced  to  three,  four  or  five,  according 
to  judgment,  this  reduction  being  done  in  stages 
so  as  not  to  cause  a  severe  shock  to  the  plants. 

Times  of  Sowing  and  Planting  Out. 


y 


Both  of  these  operations  are  largely  governed 
times  as  many  seeds  as  we  require  plants,  and  i  by  the  weather,  as  it  is  far  better  to  be  either  a 
allow  a  margin  for  the  birds  and  slugs  to  have  !  few  days  early  or  a  few  days  late  than  to  put  the  1  years, 
the  share  to  which  they 
apparently  think  them- 
selves entitled.  Of  course 
this  practice  is  only  pos- 
sible of  adoption  with 
standard  sorts,  as  when 
we  come  to  anything 
under  a  dozen  seeds  for 
Is.  it  is  not  wise  to  per- 
mit the  natural  enemies 
to  have  any  at  all,  and 
steps  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  them  from  doing 
so. 

It  is  common  and  ex- 
cellent practice  to  sow 
seeds  in  pots  and  place 
them  in  cold  frames  in 
January  and  February, 
and  when  this  is  done  I 
would  again  urge  the 
necessity  for  hardy  cul- 
ture. To  treat  the  plants 
as  though  they  were 
tender  is  an  error  that 
is  certain  to  be  followed 
by  disastrous  results,  and 
it  should  be  strenuously 
avoided.  Fill6-ineh  pots 
to  within  1  inch  of  the 
rim  and  place  five  seeds 
round  the  sides  of  each  ; 
or  put  one  seed  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  pot. 
Have  the  soil  pleasantly 
moist  at  the  time  of 
using,  stand  the  pots  in 
a  cold  frame,  never 
putting  on  the  light 
except  during  snow  or 
torrential  rain,    and    the  ' 

progress  will  be  steady 
and  strong.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  appear  the 
frame  should  be  covered 
with    fine  -  meshed    wire 

netting  to  keep  the  birds  at  bay,  or  they  will  top 
the  plants  quickly  and  effectually.  The  soil  in 
the  pots  should  never  become  sodden. 

Staking  the  Plants. 


SOrHRO-CATTLEYA    EXIMIA    (FOWLER'S    VARIETY). 


This  is  another  operation  to  which  the  amateur 
does  not  always  attach  sufficient  importance. 
No  matter  what  the  variety  may  be  or  where  it 
is  growing,  the  young  plant  ought  to  have 
support  when  it  is  3  inches  or  4  inches  high  ; 
this  may  take  the  form  of  twiggy  stakes,  such  as 
the  pieces  from  an  old  besom,  and  they  should 
stand  about  12  inches  out  of  the  ground.  Before 
the  plants  have  reached  the  top  of  these  the 
permanent  stakes  should  be  put  in  position,  and 
if  necessary  the  growths  should  be  lightly 
attached  to  them  with  bass,  but  this  is  not 
invariably  essential.  Hazel  makes  the  best 
supports,  and  should  be  procured  if  possible,  and 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  7  feet  clear  of  the 
ground — more  in  those  climates  where  the  plants 
attain  to  a  height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet.     Wire 


seeds  or  plants  out  when  the  cliniatal  conditions 
are  not  favourable.  For  out-of-door  sowing  in 
the  spring  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  of 
March  gives  excellent  results,  and  successive 
sowings  ma}'  be  made  if  necessary  up  to  the  end 
of  April.  Plants  from  seeds  sown  under  glass  in 
spring  or  autumn  should  be  put  out  into  their 
permanent  positions  as  soon  as  the  \\'eather  and 
soil  are  suitable  towards  the  end  of  April. 

Feeding  the  Plant.s. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  in  bud,  never 
earlier,  feeding  may  commence  if  it  is  considered 
necessary ;  but  as  long  as  the  plants  grow 
strongly  and  appear  to  be  getting  abundance  of 
good  food  from  the  soil,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
having  recourse  to  special  feeding.  When  it  is 
done  let  the  liquid,  whether  it  is  made  with 
natural  manures  or  concentrated  fertilisers,  be 
given  in  a  weak  state  when  the  soil  is  pleasantly 
moist  ;  if  it  is  applied  wh  n  the  soil  is  dry  at 
least  half  of  its  virtues  will  be  lost  to  the  plants. 

Select  Varieties. 

I  do  not  purpose  taking  up  valuable  space  by 

naming  a  selection  of  varieties,  as  Mr.  Alexander 

Malcolm  gave  an  admirable  review  of  the  best  in 

The  Garden  for  November  2,  1907,  and  to  this 


appears  to  be  somewhat  unstable,  for  some 
flowers  show  signs  of  waviness,  while  others 
have  perfectly  smooth  standards.  I  am  awaiting 
the  next  flowering  season  with  much  interest,  as 
the  point  will  then  be  quickly  settled.  If,  as  is 
said,  the  blooms  do  not  burn,  all  will  agree  that 
St.  George  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  Sweet 
Peas  that  has  been  introduced  during  recent 
Sutton's  Queen,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  is  given,  is  a  new 
variety  that  was  shown 
last  simimer ;  it  is  a 
beautiful  sort,  the  flowers 
being  very  large,  waved, 
of  a  cream  colour,  deli- 
cately edged  with  pink. 
Under  the  provisional 
names  of  Mrs.  Rothera 
and  Miss  Hilda  Chamber- 
lain it  received  an  award 
of  merit  from  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  and  a 
first  -  class  certificate  at 
Wolverhampton. 

Many  other  new  varie- 
ties are  excellent,  and 
one  might  quote  many 
names.  The  thing  to 
aim  at  in  the  future  will 
be  the  retaining  only  of 
those  new  varieties  that 
are  a  decided  advance  in 
habit,  colour,  size  and 
'•  form   on    those    now    in 

existence.      The  Spencer 
or  waved  sorts   seem   to 
be  the  most  favoured  at 
present,    and    Mr.     Cole 
considerably  changed  the 
form  of  the  flowers  when 
he   introduced   that  still 
charming   variety   Coun- 
tess Spencer.   The  grandi- 
flora  sorts,  however,  still 
find     many      favourites, 
their  bold,  upright  stan- 
dards giving  them  quite 
a     distinct     appearance. 
No  matter  what  type  we 
favour   most,  our   object 
grow   the    plants    as   well   as   we 
II.  J.  Wright. 
[We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.   Sutton  and  Sons 
for  the  flowers   from   which  our  plate  has  been 
prepared. — Ed] 


should   be  to 
possibly  can. 


SOPHKO-CATTLEYA    EXIMIA 
(FOWLER'S    VARIETY). 

This  is  a  lovely  form  of  the  hybrid  Sophro- 
Cattleya  eximia,  the  parents  of  which  are 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Cattlej'a  bowringi- 
ana.  The  result  is  a  dwarf  plant  that  has  more 
the  habit  of  a  Cattleya  than  a  Sophronitis,  while 
the  flowers  partake  of  both.  This  variety  is  of 
larger  size,  and  constitutes  an  all-round  improve- 
ment on  S. -C.  eximia.  The  flowers  measure 
about  2i  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  a  lovely  magenta-crimson  hue.  The  lip 
is  rich  crimson  streaked  with  rich  gold  at  the 
base.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Glebelanda,  South  Woodford,  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  December  10,  when  it 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  As  will  be  seen 
in  the  illustration,  two  flowers  were  borne  on  a 
rather  stout  stem. 
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WILD   ROSES    (SPECIES). 

AY  I  p'lt  in  a  plea  for  the  increased 
planting  of  some  of  the  more  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  forms  of  the  wild 
Roses  that  have  been  obtained  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  which, 
when  rightly  planted  (referring  more 
particularly  to  situation)  flower,  as  a  rule,  before 
the  cultivated  varieties,  which  generally  satisfy 
-  the  requirements  of  most  Rose-lovers  ?  Apart 
altogether  from  the  interest  which  they  possess 
as  the  parents  (in  some  cases)  of  our  garden 
Roses,  they  are  in  many  instances  deserving  of 
culture  for  their  own  sakes,  and  it  adds  immensely 
to  the  interest  of  one's  Roses  if  one  can  find  room 
for  a  few  of  the  very  many  wild  Roses  that  can 
now  be  obtained  from  most  Rose  nurserymen 
worthy  of  the  name,  some  of  whom,  at  any  rate,  of 
recent  years  have  made  a  speciality  of  the  species. 
There  is  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  in 
"Roses  for  English  Gardens,"  which  book  I  would 
recommend  to  all  your  readers  who  may  not 
have  come  across  it  as  the  best  all-round  Rose 
book  yet  published,  of  which  I  should  like  to  see 
a  second  edition,  revised  and  brought  up-to-date 
with  detailed  descriptions  of  our  best  exhibition 
and  garden  Roses.  Perhaps  the  proprietors  of 
the  Country  Life  library  will  take  the  hint. 
Allowed  to  grow  naturally,  unpruned  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  with  an  occasional 
thinning  out  of  the  old  wood,  some  of  the  species 
grow  into  most  beautiful  garden  plants  that  are 
quite  a  revelation  to  those  who  do  not  know 
tbem.  The  majority  of  them  flower  early,  and 
only  once;  but  they  quite  make  up  for  this  by 
their  wealth  of  Rose  hips  of  all  kinds,  colours  and 
shapes  and  their  often  beautiful  foliage.  I  can 
recommend  any  and  all  of  the  following  varieties 
to  those  who  like  to  have  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  (and  who  does  not?)  in  their  garden; 
they  can  be  obtained,  as  a  rule,  at  a  cost  of  9d.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  plant. 

Bona  acicularis  (the  Needle  Rose)  is  a  native  of 
.Siberia,  and  in  the  winter  months  might  easilj- 
be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  various  forms  of 
rugosa,  as  its  stems  are  as  thickly  covered  with 
sharp  spines,  but  it  is  distinct  at  other  seasons. 
Its  flower  is  a  bright  deep  pink  of  medium  to 
large  size,  and  the  foliage  might  be  termed 
glaucose,  and  the  flowers  generally  appear  by  the 
middle  of  May ;  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  early 
Roses  ;  sweetly  scented.  Its  good  points  do  not 
end  there,  as  its  fruit  is  quite  distinct,  being  long 
and  Pear-shaped,  not  round  like  the  rugosas,  with 
a  f c;w  spines  seen  on  the  fruit,  so  that  it  might  be 
termed  the  Prickly  Pear  Rose.  Coming  as  it 
does  from  Siberia,  there  is  no  doubt  about  its 
hardiness.  Best  on  its  own  roots,  and  not  difficult 
to  raise  from  cuttings. 

if.  a/pina  (the  alpine  Rose,  not  the  flower 
which  goes  by  that  name  in  Switzerland,  which 
is  a  species  of  Rhododendron)  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  there  are  at  least  three  distinct 
forms,  of  which  I  ha^  e  only  two  —  the  type, 
always  the  earliest  Rose  to  flower  with  me 
(often  weeks  before  our  native  Dog  Rose).  The 
stems  of  one  year's  growth  assume  a  reddish  hue, 
and  are  almost  without  thorns.  The  flowers  are 
bright  rose-pink  in  colour,  and  can  generally  he 
picked  in  any  ordinary  season  the  first  week  in 
May.  The  t3'pe  is  the  parent  of  the  Boursault 
Roses  ;  there  is  a  double  form  of  it  that  is  free 
and  of  good  habit.  Another  variety  that  comes 
from  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  so  called,  is  of  much 
dwarfer  habit,  and  a  good  subject  for  the  rock 
garden.  It,  unlike  the  type,  has  spiny  foliage, 
and  has  been  sent  to  me  under  the  name  of 
nitida,  which,  however,  is  someihing  quite  dis- 
tinct, having  round  hips  instead  of  the  very  long 
ones  that  aie  tjpical  of  all  forms  of  alpina. 

if.  altaica. — A  native  of  North  Central  Asia 
and  China,  allied,  no  doubt,  to  Rosa  spinosis- 
sima,  but  of  more  robust  grow  th.     This  makes  a 


fine  bush  ;  it  can  also  be  recommended  for  ahedge. 
Fairly  early,  this  season  it  bloomed  twice  with 
me,  quite  a  number  of  flowers  being  produced  in 
August  ;  its  beautiful  pale  lemon-white  flowers 
are  always  much  admired.  Small  foliage  that 
turns  to  a  pretty  variegated  brown  shade  in  late 
autumn,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  small 
deep  black  hips. 

if.  arvensis  (Native). — The  variety  known  as 
Miss  .Jekyll's  is  the  only  one  I  have.  (The  type 
can  be  met  with  in  most  of  our  hedges).  It  is 
rather  larger  in  flower  than  the  ordinary  type, 
and  is  a  very  rampant  grower.  R.  arvensis  is 
the  parent  of   our^;  Ayrshire   Roses,  those   free- 


PKOTECTING    STANDARD   BOSES  WITH   OLD   WINE- 
BOTTLE  CASES. 

flowering  ramblers  of  which  Bennett's  Seedling 
is  probably  the  best. 

if.  Bankaite  (China). — Too  well  known  to  need 
comment.  All  who  have  a  warm  sheltered  corner 
should  grow  the  small  yellow-flowered  variety 
against  a  wall.  It  is  exactly  one  hundred  years 
since  this  Rose  was  introduced  into  England, 
and  the  centenary  might  well  be  celebrated 
by  planting  it  largely.  There  are,  I  believe,  four 
varieties,  but  the  double  yellow  and  the  double 
white  are  the  most  popular.  It  rarely  flowers 
the  first  season  after  planting  ;  but  if  left  alone 
and  not  pruned  will  well  reward  you  for  the 
necessary  patience.     Thornless. 

if.  heygeriaiia  (Central  Asia  and  the  Himalayas). 
Not  particularly  beautiful  ;  interesting  owing  to 
its  unpleasant  smell ;  the  small  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  July. 

if.  fe/an(/a(North America). —This  and  itsdouble 
form  (fl. -pi. )  are  both  worth  growing.  It  makes  a 
good  bush  ;  its  flowers  are  salmon  pink  in  colour, 
and  of  rather  larger  size  than  usual  with  these  wild 
Roses.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  Labrador  Rose. 

R.  hractmta  (China  and  Central  Asia).- One 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  species,  one  might 
almost  say  of  all  single  Roses.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  also  very  tender,  must  have  a  sunny, 
sheltered  wall,  and  is  well  worth  taking  care  of. 
Practically  evergreen,  it  objects  strongly  to  be 
covered  with  a  mat,  but  protection  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duced on  established  plants,  contrast  well  with 
the  beautiful  dark  green  shiny  foliage.  There  is 
a  double  form  called  Marie  Leonida,  which  is  not, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  half  as  beautiful  as  the 
type.  One  misses  the  contrast  of  the  yellow 
stamens  and  the  white  petals. 


if.  Carolina  (North  America). — This  somewhat 
resembles  Rosa  lucida,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  flowering  right  through  August  and  September 
when  all  the  species  have  finished.  The  flowers 
are  freely  produced  and  are  of  a  light  pink  shade ; 
it  makes  a  fine  bush  and  will  grow  6  feet  high ;  the 
foliage  is  thick  and  the  leaflets  long  and  narrow. 
Smooth  wooded  with  few  thorns. 

if.  ciniiamomea. — I  am  not  sure  of  the  native 
habitat  of  this  Rose.  The  flowers  are  small, 
flattish,  and  produced  on  yellow-brown  wood, 
not  very  freely,  and  are  of  a  pale  pink  in  colour  ; 
it  will  grow  into  a  medium  bush. 

if.  Fendleri. — The  feature  of  this  scarce  species 
is  the  colouring  of  its  foliage  in  the  autumn, 
helped  by  the  bright  stems  ;  it  is  then  a  very 
pretty  picture. 

R.  yallica  (centifolia  x  damascena).  —  The 
ancestors  of  our  modern  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  hence 
here  grouped  together,  although  quite  distinct 
otherwise.  Their  varieties  are  numerous,  and 
cover  all  the  Damask,  Cabbage  and  striped  Roses 
of  our  forefathers.  Mostly  sweet-scented.  Ballata, 
a  variety  of  centifolia,  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Lettuce-leaved  Rose,  and  the  foliage  is 
distinct.  Mrs  Orpen  is  a  good  type  of  Hybrid 
Damask,  large  single  pink  flowers,  and  Rosa 
Mundi,  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  York 
and  Lancaster,  a  type  of  the  gallica.  Otto  of 
Roses  is  largely  made  from  a  variety  called 
Kazanlik,  one  of  the  Provence  Roses  allied  to 
this  group. 

Purity.  Herbert  E.  Moltneux. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PrtOTECTlNG    STANDARD    ROSES. 

The  accompanyingphotograph,  kindly  sent  by  Mr. 
F.  Sanderson,  Bower  Mount  Road,  Maidstone, 
shows  a  method  of  protecting  standard  Roses 
with  the  straw  covering  from  wine  bottles. 


MAKING  FIRM  ROSE  ARCHES. 
May  I  offer  a  small  tip  for  a  sound  foundation 
for  Rose  arches,  pillars  and  so  on  ?  Worried 
with  the  decay  of  the  wooden  plugs  to  which  the 
iron  rods  used  to  be  secured  causing  fungus  on 
the  Rose  roots  in  addition  to  the  general  collapse, 
I  oast  about  for  a  better  plan,  and  hit  upon  the 
following  :  Take  a  drain-pipe,  say,  6  inches  or 
8  inches  in  diameter,  fill  with  concrete  and 
insert,  sa}',  three  pieces  of  old  gas-pipe.  When 
properly  set,  place  in  its  position,  then  insert 
your  iron  arch — in  my  case  a  triangular  one  with 
three  rods — level  properly  and  pour  in  a  little 
liquid  cement.  In  a  little  while  the  whole  thing 
is  as  firm  as  need  be  and  will  last  as  long  as  the 
ironwork  or  the  Rose. 

Sulhampstead  J.  T.  Strange. 

ROSE    LINA    SCHMIDT-MICHEL. 

I  HAVE  an  impression  that  this  will  become  a 
general  favourite  as  a  decorative  Rose.  It  is  one 
of  those  large-flowered,  semi-double  sorts  we  all 
admire  so  much,  especially  when  possessing,  like 
this  one,  lovely  colouring.  We  naturally  look  for 
something  good  from  a  seedling  of  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  and  I  am  sure  one  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. It  is  a  fine  bold  grower  and  just  the 
sort  of  Rose  to  plant  in  an  isolated  position  on 
the  lawn  ;  have  them  well  cared  for,  but  spare 
the  knife.  We  want  to  encourage  the  growing 
of  more  of  this  type.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to 
meet  now  and  then  real  good  large  bushes  a  blaze 
of  flowers,  and  there  are  numbers  of  Roses  suit- 
able for  such  a  mode  of  culture.  There  is  a 
novelty  of  last  season's  introductions,  which  will 
become,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  general  favourite. 
Its  name  is  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Its  colour  is  as 
vivid  as  that  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  blooms, 
however,  are  semi-double.  It  will  be  a  gorgeous 
garden  Rose  if  it  proves  to  be  free-flowering 
enough.  We  should  be  thankful  for  these  large- 
flowered,  semi-double  Roses.  They  provide  some 
beautiful  groups  of  colour.  For  instance,  where 
can  we  surpass  Bardou  Job  ?  P. 
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THE    ROCK    GARDEN. 


THE  KOCK  GAKDEN  IN  WINTER. 

IN  midwinter  the  appearance  of  a  rock 
garden  is  certainly  not  very  attractive, 
owing  to  the  many  bare  ledges  and  pockets 
which  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  are  occupied  with  plants  showing 
beautiful  patches  of  colour.  Apart  from 
the  Christmas  Rose,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  welcome  of  our  hardy  flowers  which  is  now 
about  at  its  best,  and  the  Algerian  Iris,  with  its 
lovely  purple  and  white  flowers,  there  is  little 
else  to  be  seen  in  bloom.  However,  the  place  is 
not  entirely  devoid  of  interest,  with  the  silvery 
cushions  of  crusted  Saxifragas,  and  the  bright 
green  carpets  of  the  mossy  sorts,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  evergreen  plants  such  as  Stonecrop 
(Sedums),  Sempervivums,  Pinks,  Galax,  and 
Shortia,  with  their  various  forms  and  shades  of 
colour.  At  the  same  time  there  are  the  Snow- 
drops, Winter  Aconites  and  Anemones  ready  to 
pusli  their  way  up  and  unfold  their  welcome 
flowers  with  the  least  encouragement  of  mild  and 
sunny  days. 

Work  to  be  Done. 

All  through  the  winter  months  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  the  rock  garden.  If  not  previously 
done  in  the  autumn,  all  plants  that  require  it 
should  be  top- 
dressed,  using  a  -  - 
mixture  of  fine 
soil,  leaf-mould 
and  sharp  sand. 
Many  plants, 
like  some  of  the 
Primulas,  have 
a  tendency  to 
form  stems  and 
grow  away  from 
the  surface  of 
the  ground,  with 
the  result  that 
they  appear 
leggy.  If  top- 
dressed,  fresh 
roots  are  emitted 
higher  vip  the 
stem,  and  thus 
the  plants benefit 
to  a  great  extent 
by  this  being 
periodically  per- 
formed. Mossy 
Phloxes,  Achii- 
leas,  Aubrietias 
and  othersimilar 
carpeting  plants 
should  have  a 
like  compost 
worked  in 
between  their 
prostrate  stems. 
Where  there  is 
room  between 
the  plants,  the 
soil  should  first 
be  stirred  up 
slightly  with  a 
liandfork  and  all 
weeds  cleared  off 
before  putting 
on  the  top-dressing, 
kept  at  all  times  for 


For  smaller  choice  things  a  good  protection  is  a 
zinc  hoop  about  3  inches  deep  placed  round  the 
plant.  A  good  method  of  catching  slugs  is  to  put 
down  here  and  there  little  patches  of  bran  covered 
with  a  piece  of  slate  or  glass  to  keep  it  dry. 
This  forms  an  attraction  for  them,  and  they  can 
be  caught  in  great  numbers  at  night.  One  of 
the  beot  ways  of  keeping  down  their  numbers  is 
to  frequently  examine  their  known  favourite 
plants  at  night  when  they  come  out  to  feed. 
Transplanting. 
If  not  previously  carried  out  in  the  autumn, 
which  is  the  best  time  for  replanting  early  spring 
flowering  plants,  all  transplanting  should  be 
firushed  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Pockets  that 
have  got  sour  should  be  emptied  and  refilled 
with  good  soil,  taking  care  to  put  plenty  of 
drainage  at  the  bottom.  The  stronger  free- 
growing  plants  that  show  signs  of  having  ex- 
hausted the  soil  of  the  pocket  in  which  they 
are  growing  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
in  a  larger  one  with  fresh  soil,  while  the  pocket 
from  which  it  came  may  be  renewed  ready  for 
something  else.  Where  there  is  danger  of  a 
choice  plant  being  overrun  by  a  coarser-growing 
kind,  one  or  the  other  should  be  moved  to  a 
more  suitable  position,  so  that  the  weaker  one 
will  have  a  fair  chance  to  develop. 

Labelling 
is  important,  and  usually  occupies  a  great  deal 
of  time  where  large  collections  are  to  be  kept 


but  a  useful  size  is  one  with  letters  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Except  for  larger  plants 
this  makes  a  plain  enough  label.  After  the 
letters  are  punched  in  the  lead  they  are  filled  up 
with  white  enamel,  the  whole  surface  then  being 
wiped  over  with  a  cloth  so  as  to  leave  the  letters 
clear  and  distinct.  When  dry  the  labels  should 
be  wiped  over  again  with  a  rag  saturated  in 
linseed  oil  to  preserve  the  lead  from  oxidisation. 
All  dead  leaves  and  decayed  matter  should  be 
cleared  away  from  the  plants,  as  it  only 
harbours  snails  and  slugs,  and  the  rock  garden 
should  be  made  tidy  ready  for  the  promised 
display  of  beautiful  sheets  of  flowers  in  the  near 
future.  W.  Irving. 


NOTES    ON    A    ROCK     GARDEN. 

The  rock   garden  shown  in  the  illustration  has 
been  planned  and  made  during  the   last  five  and 
t    in    wmcn  tney  ,  ^-half  years  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  with  the  help 
"Ski"  f ^!  „!;°w  i  °f  ^  willing  and  intelligent  gardener,  but  without 
"  """ '°     the  aid   of   a    landscape   gardener.       The   space 
which  the  rock  garden  now  covers  was  originally 
a  wood,  and  the  trees  which  still  remain  round 
the  garden  give  great  shelter   from  the  north  and 
east  winds.     To  the  left  in   the  illustration  is  a 
large  bed  of  Anemone  japonica,  which  in  a  mass 
is  very  effective  in   September.      The  tall  shrub 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  the  beauti- 
ful Spiraja  flagelliformis.     This  specimen  is  over 
5  feet  high  and  each  shoot  is  covered   early  in 

June  with  clus- 
ters of  white 
rosette  -  shaped 
flowers.  The 
white  flowers 
seen  at  a  dis- 
tance to  the 
right  are  blos- 
soms of  Rom- 
neya  Coulterii, 
which  does  ex- 
tremely well  in 
this  garden, 
dying  down  in 
the  autumn  and 
coming  up  with 
renewed  vigour 
every  spring  ;  it 
only  requires  a 
few  branches  as 
protection  in  the 
winter.  The 
rock  garden  is 
approached  by  a 
stepping  -  stone 
path  through  a 
very  damp  piece 
'  if  ground,  and 
at  the  side  of 
this  path  is  a 
small  pond,  on 
the  edge  of 
which  a  large 
patch  of  Iris 
Kampferii 
flourishes. 


a   CHARMIN(i   ROCK   GARDEN   WHICH    WAS   ORIGINALLY   A    WOOD. 


A  sharp  look-out  must  be 


Slugs  and  Snails, 

which  have  their  special  favourites  among  alpine 
plants.  Among  those  especially  liable  to  attack 
are  Omphalodes  Lucilia;,  Auter  alpinus.  Cam- 
panulas of  the  smaller  sorts  like  C.  Saxifraga, 
Crepis  aurea,  and  other  kinds  which  have  suc- 
culent leaves  and  buds.  If  neglected,  the 
growing  points  are  liable  to  be  eaten  off,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  no  flower  the  following  season. 


correctly  named.  Lists  should  always  be  made 
in  fair  weather  of  all  plants  that  want  re- 
labelling, so  that  it  is  ready  on  wet  days  when 
one  cannot  work  outside  or  in  hard  frosty 
weather.     Various  kinds  of  labels  are  used,  one 

of   the  best  being  made   of   sheet   lead,   cut   to  ]  and  fine  grasses,   thL 
shape.     This   makes    a    most   serviceable    label,  i  room  decoration   fo 


THE    GLAD- 
WIN. 

This   Iris    fceti- 

dissima    is     one 

of     those     good 

plants     that    is 

much   and  undeservedly    neglected,    and    it    is 

much  to  be  regretted.     When   in  fruit  the  open 

capsules,  showing  their  beautiful  orange-coloured 

seeds,  are  most  ornamental.       When   tastefully 

arranged  in  a  vase,  with  some  of  its  own  foliage 

combination  forms  a  useful 

the  winter   season.       This 


which  at  the  same  time  is  not  conspicuous  '  native  Iris  does  well  in  almost  any  moist  position, 
enough  to  mar  the  general  effect.  For  making  '  The  spikes  of  seed  vessels  should  be  supported 
these  labels  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  flat  piece  of  |  with  sticks   in   early  autumn   to  prevent   them 


iron  or  steel  on  which  to  lay  the  lead  for  punching 
in  the  letters.     The  size  of  the  type  is  optional, 


falling   to   the   ground, 
spoil  many  of  them. 


which   would    probably 
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QARDENING      FOR      'BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 


Fi  LOWER    C4ARDEN.  — In    frosty 
weather,   when   the  ground  is   hard, 
I       wheel  on  manure  and  fresh  soil  where 
digging     operations     are     necessary. 
Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  prepare 
new  beds  and  borders  and  to  renovate 
old  walks  and  make  new  ones.     Relay  or  level 
turf    and    sweep   and    roll    lawns   during    open 
weather. 

Roses. — Protect  dwarf.  Tea  and  other  Roses. 
Ample  protection  can  be  afforded  by  placing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Bracken  among  them  and  by 
drawing  the  soil  round  the  base  of  the  plants. 
Standard  Briars  to  be  budded  next  summer 
should  be  planted  now. 

Greenhojise  and  Ccmservatory. — Keep  the  glass 
clean,  as  this  greatly  promotes  healthy  plant 
life.  Plants  in  the  cool  greenhouse  should 
be  watered  only  when  they  are  dry  at  the  roots, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  the  morning.  Venti- 
late with  care,  as  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine 
unduly  raise  the  temperature.  Close  the  venti- 
lators an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  and  thus 
conserve  the  warmth.  Bulbous  subjects  for 
forcing  may  now  be  brought  indoors  in  successive 
batches. 

Cliryaanlhemums.  —  Propagation  by  cuttings 
may  now  proceed  apace.  Select  shoots  that  are 
free  from  buds  and  that  have  developed  1  inch 
or  2  inches  from  the  base  of  the  old  stems. 
Send  orders  for  novelties  and  scarce  sorts  with- 
out delaj',  or  there  may  be  delay  in  executing 
the  same.  For  decorative  uses  propagate  batches 
of  the  singles,  Anemones  and  Pompons.  The 
best  position  to  root  the  cuttings  is  in  an 
improvised  frame  on  tne  side  benches  of  the 
greenhouse. 

Cold  Framtn. — Open  the  frame-lights  on  every 
possible  occasion,  as  an  hour  or  two  of  such  treat- 
ment of  the    occupants    is  beneficial.      Remove 


decaying  foliage,  and  stir  the  soil  between  the 
plants  and  cuttings,  as  this  does  much  good  and 
saves  many  plants.  Very  little  watering  will  be 
required  at  this  season.  Provided  adequate  pro- 
tection can  be  afforded.  Chrysanthemums  may  be 
rooted  in  small  pots  in  the  cold  frame.  Prepare 
for  severe  frosts  by  securing  an  abundant  supply 
of  litter  and  good  mats. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — Ground  intended  for 
root  crops,  such  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet, 
should  be  trenched  without  delaj',  frost  and  the 
weather  at  this  season  contributing  so  much  to 
its  value  and  fertility.  Vacant  ground  generally 
should  be  dug  over  forthwith,  incorporating  at 
the  time  heavy  dressings  of  good  manure.  Deep 
culture  invariably  answers  well  for  vegetables ; 
for   this    reason,    therefore,    let   the   ground   be 


THE   AMERICAN    HOLLY. 


to  remain  for  some  hours  during  the  day  if  frost 
has  reached  the  plants. 


THK   SKA    IIL'CKTIIOKN. 


deeply  dug,  and  all  kinds  of  decaying  garden 
refuse  be  dug  in.  Leave  the  surface  soil  in  a 
rough  condition. 

The  Window  Garden. — Window  plants  should 
be  watered  with  rain-water  that  has  been  made 
slightly  tepid.  Water  carefully,  however,  treat- 
ing only  dry  plants  to  this  consideration.  The 
well-being  of  plants  may  be  encouraged  by 
periodically  sponging  foliage  plants,  using  tepid 
water  and  milk.  Window-boxes  may  be  planted 
with  small  shrubs,  in  this  way  imparting  a 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  windows.  It  is  early 
yet  to  think  of  repotting  plants  that  need  fresh 
soil  or  pots  of  larger  size  ;  leave  this  operation 
until  the  end  of  February.  The  more  tender 
plants  in  rooms  should  be  removed  from  the 
windows  in  frosty  weather,  as  the  contrast 
between  the  day  and  night  temperature  is  often 
very  extreme.  Plants  may  be  screened  from  the 
cold  by  placing  muslin  or  newspapers  between 
the  windows  and  the  plants,  allowing  the  screens 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS     WITH 

ORNAMENTAL    FRUITS. 

Now    13    THE    Time    to    Plant. 

When  planting  trees  and  shrubs  the  effect  in 
spring  and  summer  is  too  often  the  only  considera- 
tion, the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year  not 
being  thought  of.  The  fact,  however,  that  a 
number  produce  ornamental  fruits  in  autumn  and 
winter  must  not  be  overlooked ;  they  serve  to 
brighten  up  the  garden  and  give  it  an  added 
interest  during  the  dull  season.  Sprays  of  many 
of  them  can  also  be  cut  for  indoor  decoration, 
being  especially  useful  during  the  Christmas 
season,  forming  a  welcome  relief  to  Holly  berries. 
A  number  of  the  larger  fruited  Crabs  can  be 
utilised  for  making  jelly  when  fully  mature. 
Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  highly-coloured 
fruits,  are  useful  when  in  flower.  The  illustrations 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  the  plants  are  like,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  do  them  full  justice,  as  most  of 
the  fruits  are  red,  and  this,  as  those  who  dabble 
in  photography  know  only  too  well,  is  one  of  the 
worst  possible  colours  to  deal  with,  invariably 
coming  out  black. 

Crabs. — These  attain  to  the  size  of  small  trees. 
The  best  known  with  ornamental  fruits  is  the 
Siberian  Crab.  The  Cherry-like  fruits  are  yellow, 
tinged  with  red.  The  Japanese  Pyrus  Ringo  has 
small  yellow  fruits.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties  of  the  White  Beam  Tree  (P.  Aria)  with 
highly-coloured  fruits,  the  variety  Majestiea 
being  one  of  the  best.  Quite  distinct  in  appear- 
ance to  those  already  mentioned  is  the  Mountain 
Ash  (P.  Aucuparia).  This  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  villa  gardens  and  also  occasionally  as  a  street 
tree.  It  has  large  leaves  and  clusters  of  scarlet 
fruits.  The  upright  growing  form  var.  fastigiata 
can  be  highly  recommended. 

Haiiihorus  [Crata-gits). — These  can  usually  be 
depended  on  to  carry  a  heavy  crop  of  fruits.     The 
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Evergreen  Thorn  (C.  Pyracantha)  is  the  one  most 
generally  met  with  in  gardens  grown  for  the 
berries.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  it  trained 
up  a  dwelling-house  20  feet  or  more  in  height, 
and  literally  aglow  with  clusters  of  orange  red 
berries  in  early  winter.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
hang  nets  over  the  trees  to  protect  the  berries 
from  birds.  Planted  in  the  border  it  forms  a  nice 
bush.  The  Washington  Thorn  (C.  cordata) 
attains  the  size  of  a  small  tree.  The  small  red 
fruits  often  remain  on  the  trees  after  many  others 
have  disappeared.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties  of  the  Cockspur  Thorn  (C.  Crus-galli). 
Like  the  last,  this  also  grows  into  a  small  tree. 
The  small  scarlet  fruits  are  edible,  so  that  it  is 
not  advisiblo  to  plant  it  in  the  front  garden,  as 
small  boys  are  very  partial  to  them.  In  contrast 
to  these,  we  have  the  Chinese  (C.  pinnatitida) 
with  much  larger  fruits  and  C.  nigra  with  black 
fruits.  An  interesting  form  of  our  common 
hedgerow  Thorn  has  rich  yellow  fruits.  Its 
botanical  name  is  C.  Oxyacantha  var.  fructo 
luteo. 

Sea  Buchthorn,  or,  to  give  the  tree  its  Latin 
name,  Hippoph;e  rhamnoides  is  well  shown  in 
the  illustration.     A  frequent  cause  of  failure  to 


ONION  PLANT  OVERPOTTED,  AND  DECAYING  IN 
CONSEQUENCE. 

obtain  fruits  on  this  tree  is  that  many  persons 
are  unaware  that  there  are  male  and  female 
forms.  As  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  must  take 
place  before  berries  are  produced,  two  plants,  one 
of  each  sex,  must  be  planted  together.  One  male 
tree,  however,  is  sufficient  to  fertilise  several 
females.  Except  when  the  trees  are  fruiting,  an 
expert  has  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two 
trees.  In  addition  to  the  orange  yellow  fruits, 
the  greyish  green  foliage  is  highly  ornamental  in 
summer. 

Holly.  — This  is  such  a  well-known  tree  that  no 
description  is  needed  of  our  common  forms.  The 
fact,  however,  that  there  is  a  variety  with  yellow 
berries  is  not  usually  known.  The  Latin  name  is 
Ilex  aquifolium  var.  fructo  luteo.  Our  common 
Holly  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia.  An  illus 
tration  of  the  American  Holly  (I.  opaca)  is  given 
to  show  how  nearly  it  resembles  some  of  the 
forma  of  the  European  plant. 

Rose  Box. — This  common  name  very  well 
describes  the  members  of  the  Cotoneaster  family, 
for  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Box  and  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  great  natural  order  Rosaceae. 


Planted  in  the  open  several  of  them  are  low- 
growing  shrubs ;  they  will  also  clothe  low  walls 
and  fences  when  planted  against  them.  C. 
rotundifolius  is  useful  for  this  purpose  ;  the  small 
fruits  are  scarlet.  C.  horizontalis  is  naturally  a 
low-spreading  bush ;  planted  against  a  fence  it 
will  grow  6  feet  or  more  in  height.  C.  frigida 
and  C.  Simonsii  are  more  upright  growing  plants, 
having  prominent  fruits  in  autumn  and  winter. 

The  foregoing  families  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  showy  fruits. 
Tlie  Roses  have  not  been  touched  upon,  as  several 
illustrations  and  descriptive  notes  have  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  during  the  past 
year.  The  Snowberry  is  a  very  easy  shrub  to 
grow,  with  conspicuous  white  fruits  in  autumn 
and  winter.  The  common  Spindle  Tree  has 
reddish  fruits  enclosing  orange-coloured  seeds. 
There  are  several  forms  of  the  Prickly  Heath, 
Pernettya  mueronata,  differing  in  the  colour  of 
the  fruits,  which  are  red,  white,  purple  or  pink. 
It  forms  a  close-growing  bush  2  feet  to  .3  feet 
high. 

Where  to  obtain  the  plants  written  about  is 
sometimes  difficult.  Readers  need  have  no  fear 
of  being  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  plants  named 
here  from  advertisers  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
pages  of  The  Garden.  A.  N. 

THE  ONION  PLANT. 
The  Onion  Plant,  which  rejoices,  or  otherwise, 
under  the  botanical  appellation  of  Ornithogalum 
longibraeteatum,  is  among  the  oppressed  and 
downtrodden  of  the  plant  world,  for  one  rarely 
indeed  sees  an  attempt  made  to  do  the  plant  bare 
justice.  Judging  by  the  treatment  generally 
meted  out  to  this  long-suffering  flower-pot 
decoration,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  popular 
idea  abroad  that  it  can  live  without  soil  or 
water,  so  little  of  either  does  the  plant 
generally  get. 

But  every  rule  has  its  exception,  and  in  the 
illustration  is  shown  a  plant  which  has  had  too 
much  of  both  soil  and  water.  Too  much  soil 
liegan  the  trouble,  and  the  owner  was  told  that  his 
plant  required  a  bigger  pot  ;  he  interpreted  the 
hint  too  liberally.  More  soil,  he  thought,  meant 
more  water,  and  again  his  liberality  outran  his 
discretion.  Result  :  the  soil  became  sour  and 
stagnant,  and  the  plant  drifted  into  the  state  of 
ill-health  in  which  it  is  portrayed. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs — not  only  with 
Onion,  but  with  other  plants— all  the  old  soil 
should  be  shaken  away,  the  roots  washed  in  tepid 
water,  and  all  brown  and  decayed  ends  cut  off. 
Then  the  plant  should  go  into  a  clean,  well- 
drained  pot  only  just  large  enough  to  receive  it 
comfortably,  some  light  and  sandy  soil  used  for 
filling  up,  and  little  water  given  for  a  few  weeks. 
If  slightly  warmer  quarters  can  also  be  given,  the 
progress  of  the  plant  to  robust  health  will  be 
facilitated. 

FORCING  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
To  force  Christmas  Roses  in  perfection  the  plants 
are  best  lifted  and  potted  in  October,  and  grown 
as  cool  as  possible  until  their  flower-buds  show 
prominently,  as  do  those  in  Fig.  1 .  But  Christmas 
Roses  are  fairly  good-natured  plants,  and  one  may 
even  now  lift  them  from  the  outside  border  and 
hurry  them  into  flower  in  the  greenhouse. 

They  should  go  into  a  deep  pot  or  tub,  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  injuring  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  process,  and  be  well  watered  in.  A 
week  or  fortnight  in  a  cold  frame  will  help  them 
to  get  accustomed  to  their  new  quarters,  and  by 
that  time  they  should  have  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  Fig.  1,  from  which,  by  the  way,  the  leaves 
have  been  removed  in  order  to  show  the  condition 
of  the  flower-buds. 

Plants  in  this  condition  very  soon  open  their 
flowers  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  rather  less  soon 
in  a  cold  house  or  room.  They  must  have  plenty 
of  water  during  their  development,  and  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  liquid  manure  will  be  appreciated  ; 
if  in  a  living  room,  the  plants  should  be  taken  to 


CHRISTMAS    ROSE  AS   T.4KEN    FROM    COLD    FRAME. 

the  scullery  sink  to  receive  their  manurial  stimu- 
lants. As  showing  that  good  plants  and  flowers 
may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  plant  shown  in  Fig.  2  was 
grown  entirely  in  dwelling-rooms  ;  in  a  cold  room 
until  it  had  reached  its  first  stage,  and  in  a  warm 
room  to  open  its  flowers.  If  placed  again  in  a 
cold  room  when  the  flowers  are  about  two-thirds 
expanded  a  good  plant  will  remain  in  bloom  several 
weeks. 

FLOWER  -  BEDS    AND    BORDERS    IN 
WINTER. 

Experienced  flower  gardeners  are  quite  agreed 
that  the  majority  of  the  plants  now  used  for 
making  masses  of  bloom  are  very  exhausting 
to  the  soil,  and  require  to  have  a  good 
foundation  laid  for  their  culture  as  do  many  of 
our  vegetables.  Few  plants  are  more  exhausting 
to  ooil  than  Verbenas,  Heliotrope,  Calceolarias 
and  Geraniums,  and  the  unsatisfactory  appearance  ' 
which  these  frequently  present  can  be  as  often 
attritnited  to  the  want  of  liberal  treatment  as  to 
anything  else.  If  deep  draining  and  cultivation 
are  needed  to  produce  good  crops,  certainly  such 
conditions  apply  to  the  flower  garden.  An  accu- 
mulation of  water  about  a  bed  of  flowers  is 
jjroductive  of  evils  that  will  thwart  the  efforts  of 
good  management  in  all  other  respects  ;  it  will 
keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  prevent 
the  natural  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  lessen 
the  chances  of  getting  the  soil  pulverised  and 
sweetened.  Every  flower-bed  that  is  wet  should 
therefore  be  well  drained,  as  this  is  the  first  step 
in  successful  flower  gardening.  As  to  deep  culti- 
vation, the  benefits  derivable  from  it  are  so  many 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all. 
It  opens  the  soil  so  that  the  roots  can  penetrate  it 
more  easily,  and  in  drj'  seasons  go  down  where  the 
soil  is  moist  and  escape  to  a  greater  extent  the 
evils  of  drought.  In  wet  seasons  the  water 
escapes  more  freely  to  the  drains  or  subsoil. 
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Kitchen  Garden. 
F  the  weather  is  wet  or  frosty  work  must  be 
arranged  accordingly.  Walks  may  be 
mended  or  regravelled  during  wet  or 
showery  weather  and  the  edgings  made 
good,  and  if  too  wet  for  outside  work  the 
roots  may  be  examined  and  any  decayed 
specimens  removed.  Large  labels  for  the  vege- 
table quarters  might  be  prepared.  Painted  well 
and  clearly  written  much  time  may  be  saved 
and  the  work  better  executed  if  done  on  bad 
days.  In  frosty  weather  manure  should  be  got 
on  to  the  ground. 

Forcinij  Seal-ale.—Vai  in  more  Seakale  to  force, 
and  cut  any  crowns  as  soon  as  long  enough.  If  more 
are  desired  stand  the  ends  in  dishes  of  water. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — Make  up  another  frame 
of  stable  manure  and  leaves  for  a  second  lot  of 
Asparagus.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  is  about 
6.5"  to  70°  the  roots  should  be  placed  in  thickly 
and  covered  over  with  3  inches  of  fine  soil.  On 
the  surface  sow  very  thinly  a  pinch  of  Carter's 
forcing  Radish,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  frame  at  .35°  to  60°  ;  if  kept  hotter 
the  growths  will  be  very  weak  and  the  bed  not  so 
lasting.  Asparagus  should  be  cut  when  about 
6  inches  long,  tied  in  bundles,  and  placed  in 
water  till  ready  for  cooking. 

Froit  Houses. 
Pruning. — Continue  to  prune  and  clean  Peach, 
Nectarine  and  Cherry  trees  ;  thoroughly  wash 
the  woodwork,  wire  and  walls  of  the  houses. 
This  is  very  important,  and  after  the  painting  or 
whitewashing  ot  the  walls  see  that  the  ventilating 
gear  is  in  proper  order.  This  work  should  be 
done  at  this  season  when  the  houses  are  empty, 
and  nothing  should  be  overlooked  that  may  be 
likely  to  cause  trouble  later  on.  In  pruning  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  cut  out  as  much  of  the  old 
wood  as  possible  and  lay  in  the  young  shoots 
straight  up  from  the  base.  The  earliest  Peach 
house  may  now  be  closed  for  forcing.  See  that 
the  border  has  been  well  cleaned  and  prick  it 
over  with  a  fork.  If  it  is  at  all  dry  give  a 
thorough  watering. 

Greenhouses  and  Conservatory. 
Late  Chrysanthemuim.  —  These  structures 
should  now  be  gay  with  late  Chrysanthemums, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraeas,  Cyclamen,  Azaleas, 
Camellias  and  Roman  Hyacinths.  Keep  the 
conservatory  spotlessly  clean  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  60-',  as  this  will  suit  most  plants. 
The  plants  that  require  most  heat,  such  as  Poin- 
settias  and  that  class,  should  be  kept  at  the 
warmest  end  and  be  free  from  draughts. 
Chrysanthemum  cuttings  may  now  be  put  in. 
Bouvardias  that  have  finished  flowering  should 
now  be  rested. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Pruning. — Proceed  with  pruning  the  Pear  and 

Apple  trees,   also  with   root-pruning.       Do  this 

thoroughly,  as  most  probably  a  tap-root  may  have 

gone  straight  down  under  the  centre  of  the  ball. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Bushea. — These  may 
be  sprinkled  with  lime  mixed  with  petroleum. 
This  is  a  very  good  way  to  keep  birds  from 
destroying  buds,  and  they  have  already  com- 
menced. Another  good  plan  is  to  put  black 
cotton  over  the  top  of  the  trees.  This  I  have 
found  very  effective,  especially  in  isolated  cases, 
such  as  Almonds,  where  they  are  placed  for 
spring  effi-Ct. 

Fruit  Room. 

See  that  all  varieties  are  clearly  labelled,  as 

the  owner  may  like  U>  go  and  see  them.     This  is 

always    a     distinct    advantage.       Each     variety 

should  be  labelled  when  sent  in  for  dessert.     If 


hard  frost  prevails,  put  up  shutters  to  the 
windows,  or,  failing  these,  mats  over,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  frost.  This  will  be  found  much 
better  than  fire-heat.  In  modern  fruit  rooms 
this  is  scarcely  ever  provided,  but  I  know  it  is 
in  some  old-fashioned  ones. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 
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FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MEDLANDS. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Tender  Vegetables. — There  will  now  be  more 
demand  for  tender  vegetables  than  can  be 
supplied  from  the  open,  unless  some  means  are 
taken  to  eke  out  the  supply.  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  early  Broccoli  are  not  so  pleutiful  as  usual  ; 
Broccoli  will  lift  well  and  give  heads  just  the 
size  needed  if  taken  up  before  severe  frosts  check 
the  growth.  It  is  not  safe  after  this  date  to  rely 
upon  tying  up  the  leaves  over  the  flowers  ;  it  is 
better  to  house  the  plants.  The  Cardoons  this 
season  have  made  a  much  later  growth  than 
usual  ;  but  it  will  now  be  well  to  lift  them  and 
place  them  under  cover.  They  will  remain 
good  a  long  time  in  a  cool  store.  Good  use  may 
now  be  made  of  the  Large  Batavian  Endive  as  a 
vegetable  if  the  plants  are  fully  grown.  Chicory 
forced  in  the  same  way  as  Seakale,  if  grown 
slowly  and  the  growths  cut  when  4  inches  to 
6  inches  long,  makes  a  good  vegetable  and  an 
agreeable  change.  Vegetables  stored  some  weeks 
ago  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  I  find 
Potatoes  are  growing  out  badly,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  roots  that  grow  freely  in 
the  store  will  soon  lose  quality. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Early  Tmcs. —Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  which  were  started  in  November  will 
now  be  moving  into  growth,  and  should  be 
treated  to  a  slight  increase  of  both  day  and 
night  temperatures,  55°  at  night  and  from  60°  to 
62°  through  the  day  will  be  suitable.  With  sun- 
heat  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  touch  70° 
before  air  is  given,  and  if  cold  winds  prevail  allow 
the  temperature  to  run  up  a  little  beyond  the 
fixed  standard  rather  than  open  the  ventilators. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 

Double  Chinese  Primroses. — The  huge  plants  of 
these  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  quantity, 
demonstrate  in  a  forcible  way  the  ease  with 
which  not  only  the  finest  varieties  may  be  grown, 
but  their  exceeding  value  for  supplying  beautiful 
double  flowers  during  the  winter.  The  process 
of  propagation,  which  should  begin  in  January, 
is  first  to  remove  some  of  the  outer  leafage,  then 
to  notch  slightly  the  bases  of  the  crowns  in  layer 
fashion,  then  to  drop  the  plants  into  pots  a  good 
size  larger,  and  place  round  the  tops  an  inch 
of  fine  sandy  soil.  If  stood  in  gentle  warmth 
rooting  soon  follows,  and  when  each  plant  is 
lifted  from  the  pot  and  the  newly-rooted  parts 
are  severed  from  the  old,  then  get  into  small 
pots  and  return  to  gentle  warmth,  very 
quickly  are  sturdy  plants  obtained.  When 
shifted  into  larger  pots  later  on,  the  best  for 
them  is  a  cool  span  frame,  where,  standing  on 
a  firm  ash  bed,  good  growth  is  continued. 
Eventually  they  may  be  got  into  6inch,  or,  if 
very  strong,  into  7-inch  pots,  and  in  these  well 
established,  soon  begin  to  carry  bloom. 
Flower    Garden. 

Getting  Work  Forward. — Should  the  weather  be 
favourable  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  every 
opportunity  ot  getting  work  forward  in  this 
department.  Live  edgings  of  all  kinds  may  be 
planted  at  any  time  during  the  winter  when  the 
weather  is  suitable.  In  the  formal  part  of  the 
garden  neatness  is  imperative,  and  all  edging 
plants  should  be  kept  trim. 

T.  B.  Field. 
((iardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshweUthorpe,  Norwich. 


TWO      EASILY  -  GROWN      WINTER 
SALADS. 

DURING  the  dull,  short  days  of  winter 
1  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  salads, 
I  but  this  shortage  may  be  remedied 
I  to  a  great  extent  and  with  little 
trouble  by  those  who  are  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  a  heated 
greenhouse.  Mustard  and  Cress  is  a  salad  crop 
that  is  already  largely  grown  by  amateurs,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  them  do  not  get 
the  best  possible  results  for  their  labour  and  expen- 
diture. A  few  shallow  boxes — U  inches  deep  is 
quite  sufficient — some  finely-sifted  but  sweet  soil, 
some  crocks  and  a  good  supply  of  seed  are  all 
that  is  required.  One  good-sized  crock  over  each 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  will  provide  ample 
drainage.  Old  potting  soil  is  frequently  used, 
but  this  is  not  desirable,  fresh  soil,  finely  sifted 
and  containing  a  large  percentage  of  sand,  being 
by  far  the  best.  Fill  the  boxes  so  that  when  the 
soil  is  pressed  moderately  firm  the  surface  will  be 
slightly  below  the  edges  of  the  boxes.  Scatter 
the  seed  on  the  surface  fairly  thick  and  even, 
press  it  in  slightly  with  the  bottom  of  a  clean 
pot  or  pan,  give  a  watering  with  a  fine-rosed  can 
and  stand  in  a  warm,  semi-dark  place  until 
germination  is  effected.  Never  cover  the  seeds 
with  soil  and  do  not  use  the  same  soil  for  more 
than  one  crop.  Mustard  and  Cress  are  usually 
wanted  together,  therefore  the  former  should  be 
sown  three  days  later  than  the  Cress,  as  it  grows 
faster  and  consequently  becomes  ready  for 
cutting  more  quickly.  After  germination  stand 
the  boxes  in  full  light  and  avoid  watering  over- 
head. If  water  is  required  it  is  much  better  to 
just  dip  the  boxes  in  tepid  water  and  allow  the 
latter  to  permeate  the  soil  from  below  upwards. 
This  system  of  watering  avoids  damping  off,  a 
fungoid  attack  that  is  exceedingly  prevalent 
among  seedlings  of  all  sorts  during  the  winter. 
When  ready  for  cutting  insert  the  teeth  of  a 
coarse  comb  between  the  tiny  stems  and  cut 
above  this.  Grit  will  thus  be  avoided  and  the 
Mustard  or  Cress  can  be  transferred  in  an 
upright  and  attractive  position  to  the  dish. 

Chicory  or  Witloof  is  the  other  salad  that  is 
easily  yet  seldom  grown  in  this  country.  Seeds 
are  sown  in  drills  1  foot  apart  in  April  in  any 
good  garden  soil  and  the  resultant  seedlings  are 
thinned  to  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Summer 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  hoe  going 
frequently  between  the  rows  and  seeing  that  the 
plants  do  not  suffer  for  lack  of  water,  this  seldom 
happening  except  in  very  light  soils,  owing  to  the 
plant's  deep-rooting  proclivity.  In  late  autumn 
some  growers  lift  the  large  Parsnip-like  roots 
and  store  them  in  soil  in  an  outhouse  or  other 
position  where  they  are  easily  accessible  during 
the  winter  months,  but  the  only  advantage  in 
this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  roots  can 
be  readily  got  at  during  severe  frosts.  If  some 
protection  can  be  given  to  the  bed  wherein  they 
are  growing,  so  that  the  ground  does  not  become 
frozen  so  hard  as  to  make  lifting  them  difficult, 
they  may  well  remain  in  their  summer  quarters 
until  required  for  forcing. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  methods  of 
forcing  is  to  procure  a  deep  box— a  Tate  sugar 
box  answers  well — make  a  few  holes  in  the 
bottom,  and  cover  them  with  good-sized  crocks, 
and  then  put  in  about  3  inches  of  soil.  This  may 
well  be  the  ordinary  garden  soil,  providing  it  is 
not  too  wet  nor  of  a  heavy,  close  nature,  or  old 
soil  from  the  potting  bench,  or  even  leaf-mould 
answers  admirably,  a  rooting  medium  irrespective 
of  nourishment  being  all  that  is  required.  Place 
the  roots  in  this  layer  of  soil  crowns  upwards 
about  6  inches  to  9  inches  apart  all  over  the  box, 
and  fill  in  with  soil  made  moderately  firm  to 
within  1  inch  of  the  crowns.  Give  a  good  water- 
ing with  a  coarse-rosed  can,  leave  a  few  hours 
for  superfluous  moisture  to  dissipate,  and  then 
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cover  over  with  a  clean  mat  or  cloth  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  absolutely  exclude  light.  The  box 
or  boxes  may  then  be  stood  under  the  stages,  or 
anywhere  out  of  the  way  in  a  warm  house,  taking 
care,  however,  to  see  that  water  does  not  drip 
among  the  plants  when  growth  is  taking  place. 
With  a  temperature  of  50°  the  crop  of  white  crisp 
leaves  will  be  ready  for  cutting  in  about  four 
weeks,  less  time  being  required  for  producing  a 
crop  the  nearer  we  get  to  spring.  A  succession 
is  easily  kept  up  by  tilling  a  fresh  box  every  nine 
days.  A  second  crop  of  leaves  is  sometimes 
secured  from  the  same  roots  after  the  first  batch 
has  been  gathered,  but  unless  the  supply  of  roots 
is  short  this  course  is  not  advisable.  It  is  also 
unwise  to  use  the  same  soil  for  more  than  one 
batch  of  roots.  Plants  for  forcing  can  occasion- 
ally be  obtained  from  local  nurserymen. 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

Rosa  sinica  Anemone  is  flowering  in  this  month 
of  December  as  freely  and  finely  as  if  it  were 
spring.  When  young  it  hardly  ever  showed  a 
winter  bloom,  but  each  year  it  has  proved  a 
better  autumnal  till  this  year,  when  it  has  far 
exceeded  its  previous  performances.  It  is  flower- 
ing almost  entirely  on  the  older  side  shoots,  while 
the  long  new  summer  growths  are  reserving 
themselves  for  the  true  spring.  It  seems  probable 
this  season  that  there  will  be  no  cessation  of 
bloom  all  winter. 

Rose  Noilla  Ndbonnand  is  another  winter- 
blooming  Rose  of  great  beauty  and  freedom  in 
sunny  situations,  but  it  requires  plenty  of  space 
for  its  vigorous  shoots,  and  summer-heat  and 
drought  to  ripen  them.  Its  rich  velvety  crimson 
petals  and  its  remarkably  powerful  scent  make  it 
quite  indispensable  on  a  pergola  near  the  house, 
where  its  colour  can  be  seen  and  its  fragrance 
felt.     As  a  cut  flower  it  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

Ntrine  ilansdli  has,  I  fancy,  been  raised  in 
Japan  as  well  as  in  England,  for  I  got  from 
Japan  under  the  name  of  Nerine  tardijiora  a  late 
flowering  sort,  which  on  blooming  proved  undis- 
tinguishable  from  N.  Manselli,  although  slightly 
more  vigorous  in  every  respect.  This  has  proved 
most  useful  as  a  hardy  garden  plant  whether  in 
pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  multiplying  and 
flowering  in  Decern  ber  each  year  most  abundantly. 
A  plant  that  seems  as  if  it  would  take  care  of 
itself,  and  when  in  quantity  would  be  admirable 
as  a  cut  flower. 

Acacia  podalyriwjolia.  — _This  pretty  winter- 
blooming  shrub  or  small  tree,  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  badge  of  Queensland,  opened  its 
first  flufi}'  lemon  3'ellow  balls  very  early  in 
December,  and  promises  to  continue  a  long  time 
in  flower.  When  better  known  it  must  prove  a 
great  favourite,  as  even  on  this  coast  a  shrub  or 
tree  that  is  in  fullest  flower  in  December  and 
January,  and  is,  moreover,  frost-proof  to  an 
unusual  degree,  is  something  that  approaches  to 
the  impossible.  Like  its  near  relative  A.  cultri- 
formis,  it  is  a  lime  hater,  and  likes  a  dry  soil ; 
but  grafted  on  the  ubiquitous  A.  floribunda  it  will 
grow  on  all  soils  on  this  coast.  Its  very  glaucous 
or  silvery  foliage  and  the  abundant  clusters  of 
flower  are  quite  fairy  like  on  a  young  plant.  I 
wonder  if  it  will  prove  useful  as  a  cut  flower,  as 
A.  cultriformis  droops  atjd  dies  when  out  under 
any  conditions.  Should  it  prove  fairly  lasting  in 
water,  it  will  entirely  displace  any  other  winter- 
flowering  Acacia  and  prove  a  plant  for  every 
garden. 

Bignonia  venusta  is  already  in  great  beauty 
before  the  first  breath  of  winter  is  felt.  It  is  not 
seen  or  grown  as  much  as  it  deserves,  perhajjs  on 
account  of  its  thin  and  straggling  growths,  but 
when  allowed  to  run  wild  and  clamber  through 
Bougainvillea  or  any  other  vigorous  and  leafy 
climber  it  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  one,  moreover, 
that  stands  5*  of  frost  without  harm  on  a  dry 
south  wall. 

Thunheniia  lauri folia.  — To  my  surprise  this 
tender  climber  has  survived  the  frosts  of  the  last 


two  severe  winters,  though  cut  down  to  the 
ground  each  year.  This  seems  to  be  the  best 
way  to  grow  it,  for  certainly  the  finest  plant  I 
know  was  apparently  lifeless  till  last  April,  and 
now  it  covers  a  very  large  space  on  a  south  wall 
and  is  smothered  with  its  lovely  lavender  flowers 
and  handsome  foliage,  which  would  soon  suffer  if 
cold  came.  But  if  it  can  be  cut  down  and  cleared 
away  at  once  without  suffering  when  unsightly, 
it  is  a  plant  that  should  not  be  left  out  by  those 
who  come  out  before  Christmas  and  enjoy  their 
early  winter  flowers.  An  old  and  nearly-forgotten 
shrub  of  muoh  beauty  just  now  is  the  Cape  Ever- 
green, 

Eriocephalus  capensis. — Its  abundant  heads  of 
white  Daisy  -  like  flowers,  with  dark  purple 
centres,  are  most  attractive  at  this  Christmas 
season,  and  later  on,  when  the  white  petals  die, 
the  purple  centres  fluff  themselves  out  into  white 
W00II3'  balls,  which  at  a  distance  give  the  effect 
of  flowers  for  several  months.  Like  many  Cape 
plants  and  shrubs,  it  needs  a  dry  and  sunny  bank, 
otherwise  it  does  not  flower  freely,  and  soon 
perishes  from  a  frost  when  well  wetted.  Never- 
theless, no  garden  in  these  parts  should  be 
without  it. 

Clematis  lialearira  is  another  pretty  December 
flowering  plant  of  great  charm  and  freedom.  As 
it  is  very  hardy  it  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  and 
shady  position  where  it  can  climb  either  among 
other  shrubs  or  up  a  pole,  where  its  pretty 
creamy  white  bells  and  finely-cut  foliage  will 
show  to  great  advantage  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  Like  the  Eriocephalus, 
its  seed-plumes  are  silvery  and  persistent,  so  that 
it  keeps  ornamental  till  quite  late  in  the  spring. 

Nice.  Edward  H.  Woodall. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

DECIDUOUS   TREES    AND    SHRUBS 
WITH    WINTER    BEAUTY. 

A  LTHOUGH  during  the  winter  months  the 
/%  majority  of  our  deciduous  trees  and 

/   %         shrubs  present  their  worst   appear- 

/  %  ance,  the  leafless  period  has  certain 
£  J^      redeeming  features.     In  the  ease  of 

large  trees,  for  instance,  the  outline 
of  trunk  and  branches  is  hidden  throughout 
summer  by  the  leaf  canopy  ;  but  during  winter  it 
is  fully  apparent,  and  is  often  very  striking. 
Then  in  the  case  of  trees  that  shed  their  bark, 
such  as  the  Planes,  the  peculiar  patchy  appear- 
ance of  old  and  young  bark  is  seen  to  advantage 
during  the  leafless  period. 

The  best  winter  effect  is,  however,  produced 
by  those  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  bright- 
coloured  bark,  and  many  of  these  are  so  beautiful 
that  they  are  planted  extensively  solely  for  their 
winter  appearance.  With  no  great  effort  of 
memory  we  can  recall  very  effective  features  on 
bright  wintry  days  produced  by  the  reflection  of 
red  and  yellow-stemmed  Willows  in  the  water  of 
lake  or  stream,  or,  again,  by  the  silver  trunks 
of  the  Birches  standing  out  among  the  dark 
browns  of  Oak  and  Elm. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are,  however,  a 
large  number  of  other  plants  equally  effective. 
In  the  case  of  many  plants  the  colour  is  most 
brilliant  on  the  past  season's  wood,  and  when 
they  are  grown  specially  for  their  winter  beauty 
this  fact  is  taken  into  account.  With  sucla 
things  as  Cornuses  and  Willows  the  method  of 
culture  adopted  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory 
results  is  to  plant  them  in  masses  in  rich  ground, 
and  cut  them  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
annually  just  as  the  young  shoots  begin  to  push 
in  spring.  This  ensures  a  constant  supply  of 
strong  young  shoots  without  the  darker  and 
heavier  effect  of  old  branches.  The  colours  most 
prominent  during  winter-time  are  red,  yellow, 
green,  brown  and  white.  The  best  reds  are 
furnished  by  the  Dogwoods  (Cornus),  Berberis  and 
Willows  (Salix).  Of  the  Cornus  C.  alba  and  its 
varieties  Baileyi  and  stolonifera  are  the  best. 


As  the  types  of  these  are  not  of  any  decorative 
value  during  summer,  people  who  wish  for 
shrubs  with  both  winterand  summer  beauty  should 
select  the  gold  and  silver  variegated  varieties  of  C. 
alba.  The  best  of  these  are  Spa?thii,  with  golden 
variegated  leaves ;  and  elegans,  with  silver 
marked  foliage.  Berberis  virescens  is  an  effec- 
tive shrub,  the  young  wood  being  of  a  pretty  red 
hue  ;  it  does  well  as  a  large  bush  without  an 
annual  cutting  back.  The  red-stemmed  variety 
of  Salix  alba  vitellina  is  an  excellent  shrub  for 
marshy  ground,  its  branches  being  very  bright. 
Among  the  Roses  several  sorts  are  notorious  for 
their  bright  stems,  two  very  conspicuous  ones  being 
Rosa  alpina  and  Rosa  serioea  pteracantha  ;  the 
latter  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
spicuous by  reason  of  its  enlarged  bright  red  spines. 

Yellow-stemmed  Shrubs 
are  furnished  by  Salix  alba  vitellina  forms, 
varieties  of  S.  fragilis  and  a  yellow-barked 
variety  of  Cornus  stolonifera.  Green  stems  are 
prominent  in  the  Cytisus  and  Genista  families, 
Kerria  japoniea  and  the  Ephedras  being  also 
noticeable.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  bright 
green-barked  shrubs  is  Leycesteria  formosa ; 
this  forms  an  excellent  shrub  for  cutting  back. 
Among  the  browns  are  several  shrubs  that  are 
also  very  prominent  as  flowering  plants.  One  of 
the  very  best  is  Lemoine's  Philadelphus.  This 
grows  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  if  cut  back  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  strong  young  shoots 
are  formed,  which  are  effective  for  many  months. 
Other  Mock  Oranges  are  also  effective  ;  in  fact, 
all  the  species  have  bright-coloured  bark.  In 
addition  to  these,  brown  bark  of  various  shades 
is  produced  by  the  various  Deutzias,  Forsythia 
suspensa,  some  of  the  Ribes,  Spiraeas,  Rubus 
spectabilis,  &c. 

White-stemmed  Shrubs 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  the  Brambles  (Rubus) 
are  possibly  the  most  prominent.  Such  as  R. 
occidentalis  and  R.  leucoderrais  are  effective, 
but  they  have  to  give  place  to  R.  lasiostylus 
and  R.  biflorus.  Both  these  have  quaint 
white  stems,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
ha\'ing  been  whitewashed ;  in  fact,  the  latter 
is  known  under  the  common  name  of  White- 
washed Stemmed  Bramble.  Both  of  these  should 
have  the  old  stems  removed  as  soon  as  new  ones 
begin  to  grow,  and  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  given  rich  soil  to  secure  robust  growth. 
Glancing  at  trees  we  find,  in  addition  to  the 
common  Silver  Birch,  several  others  with  silver 
trunks,  notably  Betula  ulmifolia  and  B.  Erraanni, 
B.  papyritera  (the  Paper  Birch)  is  also  a  remark- 
able tree  by  reason  of  its  reddish  brown  bark, 
which  is  constantly  peeling  oft'.  Several  of  the 
Maples  are  remarkable,  as  their  trunks  are 
prettily  striated  with  white.  Two  notable  ones 
are  Acer  Veitohii  and  A.  Pennsylvanica.  A 
beautiful  variety  of  the  latter  has  recently  been 
introduced  under  the  name  of  erythrocladum  ; 
its  special  feature  is  its  brilliant  scarlet  bark. 
The  golden-barked  Ash  is  an  effective  tree  when 
denuded  of  leaves,  all  the  young  wood  being  of 
a  golden  colour.  It  may  be  had  in  two  forms, 
one  of  upright  growth  and  the  other  of  weeping 
habit.  Another  beautiful  effect  is  noticeable  in 
winter  by  the 

Bright  Fruits 
of  some  deciduous  trees,  which  are  retained  for 
a  considerable  period  well  into  the  new  year. 
The  Siberian  Crab  is  very  noticeable,  as  also  is 
the  Washington  Thorn.  Other  Thorns,  such  as 
Cratfegus  cordata,  C.  mollis,  C.  Carrieri,  C. 
Douglasii  and  C.  Crus-galli  prunifolia  retain  their 
fruit  for  a  long  time.  Some  sorts  of  Roses  hold 
their  fruits  very  late,  as  also  do  several  Coton- 
easters.  As  most  of  these  fruits  are  bright  red, 
scarlet  or  yellow  they  are  very  beautiful  on 
bright  days.  A  few  deciduous  shrubs  open  their 
blossoms  during  January,  the  various  Witch 
Hazels  (Hamamelis)  for  example,  the  Mezereum 
(Daphne  Mezereum  grandiflorum),  winter-flower- 
ing     Honeysuckle     (Lonicera      fragrantissima), 
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winter-flowering  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum) 
and  the  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans) 
being  the  best. 

With  these  subjects  at  hand  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  a  garden  may  be  made  bright  and 
cheerful  with  deciduous  shrubs,  even  during  the 
winter  months.  W.  DAiLiMORE. 


THE    SHRUBBERY. 

It  will  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the 
garden  if  all  dead  leaves  are  removed  from  under 
trees  and  shrubs  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  left 
clean.  Keeently-planted  trees  should  be 
examined  and  where  neeessaiy  new  supports 
given  them.  In  digging  among  the  shrubs  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  damaging  the  roots. 
All  dead  branches  should  be  cut  from  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  if  the  growth  is  too  crowded, 
remove  with  a  sharp  kaiie  some  of  the  branches. 
Established  shrubberies  which  have  become  so 
crowded  that  no  room  is  left  for  further  develop- 
ment should  be  carefully  gone  through  and  the 
worst  or  least  interesting  plants  entirely  removed. 
This  will  allow  space  for  the  remainder  to  grow 
into  handsome  specimens,  whereas  if  all  are  left 
the  result  in  a  few  years  will  be  an  uninteresting 
wilderness. 

Choice  varieties  of  trees  planted  during 
the  autumn  should  be  given  a  mulching 
of  strawy  manure.  This  will  protect  the  soil 
about  the  roots  during  severe  weather,  and  by 
maintaining  an  even  temperature  of  the  soil  new 
root-action  is  promoted.  If  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion, or  the  appearance  of  the  manure  is  an 
objection,  cover  this  with  a  layer  of  soil.  As  a 
pillar  plant  the  yellow  winter-flowering  Jasmine 
is  very  striking  when  judiciously  planted  in  the 
shrubbery,  particularly  when  viewed  from  a 
distance."  Tender  subjects  should  be  aff'orded 
protection  when  severe  frost  threatens.  A  neat 
protection  for  medium-sized  shrubs  may  be 
arranged  by  enclosing  them  with  wire  netting. 
Place  a  layer  of  leaves  around  the  roots  and 
finally  thread  branches  of  some  evergreen  through 
the  meshes  of  the  wire.  C.  Ruse. 


ORCHIDS. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  EASILY  GROWN 
ORCHIDS. 

(CyI'KII'EDIUM    IXSIGSE    AND    ITS    VARIETIES.) 

DURING  the  last  ten  years  the  varieties 
,  of  Cypripedium  insigne  have  been 
I  greatly  improved,  and  tliey  have 
J  become  very  popular  winter-flower- 
ing plants.  They  have  much  to 
recommend  them,  as  they  are  easily 
cultivated  and  the  flowers  last  for  nearly  three 
months  in  perfection  during  the  dullest  period 
of  the  year,  and  they  stand  well  the  injurious 
effects  of  fogs.  The  varieties aie  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  the  finest  forms  have  been  raised  by 
crossing  two  distinct  varieties.  There  is  plenty 
of  scope  to  raise  even  better  forms  now  that  we 
have  got  such  a  noble  variety  as  Harefield  Hall 
to  work  upon. 

OlIJ.TrVATION. 

Cypripedium  insigne  will  grow  freely  in  an 
ordinarj'  greenhouse  where  a  temperature  of  6'^" 
to  tjO"  is  maintained.  The  plants  require  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture  during  tlie  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  months,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  (h-y  at  the  root,  but  they 
should  always  approacli  the  stage  of  dryness 
before  water  is  applied.  Soft  water  about  the 
same  temperature  as  the  hovise  shcjuld  always  be 
used.  From  the  end  of  Feliniary  to  October 
shade  them  from  direct  sunlight.  Cinvas  roller 
lilinds  are  most  suitable  for  this  purp(we,  and 
they  should  be  raised  f>  inches  or  8  inch(!S  abcjve 
the  glass,  so  that  a  current  of  air  will  pass 
between.      When    the     weatlier    is    dull    these 


blinds  should  be  raised,  and  during  the  winter 
months  keep  the  roof-glass  clean  inside  and  out- 
side, so  that  the  plants  may  get  all  the  light 
procurable.  On  bright,  warm  days  syringe  them 
overhead,  but  this  should  not  be  done  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Potting  the  Plants. 

The  best  time  to  repot  them  is  about  the  end 
of  February,  but  this  need  only  be  performed 
every  second  year  if  good  fibrous  compost  is 
used.  Clean  pots  of  a  suitable  size  should  always 
be  selected,  and  crocked  to  about  one-third  their 
depth  with  clean  crocks.  Before  placing  the 
plant  in  its  new  pot,  pick  away  all  the  decayed 
compost  and  cut  ofl'  any  dead  roots  that  may  be 
present. 

Soil. 

The  most  suitable  compost  or  soil  for  the 
purpose  is  two-parts  gootl  fibrous  loam,  one-part 
fibrous  peat  and  one-part  chopped  sphagnum 
moss.  Mix  the  whole  well  together  and  add  a 
quantity  of  finely-broken  crocks  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  coarse  silver  sand.  Spread  the 
roots  out  in  the  new  pot,  and  press  the  compost 
moderately  firm  between  and  about  them  to  the 
level  of  the  base  of  the  plant,  which  should  be 
kept  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  with  the  watering  of  the 
newly-potted  plants.  Until  they  become  estab- 
lished they  should  be  allowed  to  get  moderately 
dry  between  each  watering.  Syringing  between 
the  pots  should  be  done  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  damp  the  floors  and  stages  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere  well  charged 
with  moisture. 

Propagation. 

The  usual  way  to  propagate  is  by  division  of 
growths,  and  this  should  be  done  when  they  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots.  Old  flowered  back 
growths  will  readily  break  if  cut  away  from  the 
plants  with  some  roots  and  potted  up  separately. 
Many  of  the  choice  varieties,  such  as  the  beauti- 
ful yellow  C.  insigne  Sanderfe,  have  been  raised 
from  seed.  The  seed  takes  about  a  year  to 
ripen,  and  then  it  should  be  sown  on  the  surface 
of  newly-potted  plants.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sow  the  contents  of  one  capsule  over  the  surface 
of  several  old  plants,  because  the  conditions  on 
one  pot  are  not  always  suitable  for  the  seed  to 
germinate,  whereas  in  most  cases  the  seed  will 
germinate  on  one  or  more  pots.  These  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  oft'  as  soon  as  the  second  leaf 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  or 
four  should  be  made  secure  in  small  seedling  pots 
in  finely-chopped  soil  of  equal  parts  fibrous  loam, 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  with  coarse  silver  sand 
added  to  keep  it  porous.  These  seedlings  should 
be  grown  on  in  a  temperature  of  6.5°  if  possible, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  strong  enough, 
they  should  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots. 
Never  allow  them  to  get  dry,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  always  kept  saturated  the}'  will 
make  very  slow  progress.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
keep  them  moist  by  allowing  them  to  become 
moderately  dry  before  applying  water. 

Insect  Pests. 

The  worst  insect  pests  to  Cypripediums  are 
thrips  and  red  spider  ;  the  former  will  soon  spoil 
a  batch  of  seedlings  and  check  the  old  plants  if 
they  are  not  destroyed.  This  is  easily  done  by 
fumigating  about  every  second  or  third  week 
with  XL  All  or  other  good  compounds.  The 
plants  should  also  be  sponged  occasionally  with 
weak  insecticide,  in  order  to  make  them  look 
presentable, 

Varieties  of  C.  iNsiii*iE. 

Some  of  the  finest  spotted  varieties  are  Hare- 
field  Hall,  montanum  magnificum,  holfordianum, 
berryanum,  .lames  Renwiok,  Aberdeen,  K.  Ash- 
worth,  Amy  Mocjre,  montanum  aureum,  Al, 
majestica,  Victor,  and  Monks  Hood.  The 
yellow  varieties  consist  of  Sandene,  sanderianum, 
Dorothy,     Laura    Kimball,    oobbiana,    Amesiie, 


Johnsonff,  Chantini  Lindeni,  Ernesti,  Ballia;  and 
youngianum  superbum.  The  majority  of  the 
above  may  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  Orchid 
nurserymen  and  are  well  worth  cultivating. 

W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar,  Boiirton-on-the-  Water. 

[Visitors  to  the  December  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  not  easily  forget  the 
magnificent  group  of  Cypripediums  and  other 
Orchids  which  came  from  Chardwar.  No  finer 
group  has  ever  been  seen  before  in  winter.  — Ed.  ] 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TA^  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  vnXl  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^'^  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  coTicisely  loritten  on  07ie  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  noTne  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  %tsed  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate-  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Carnation  leaves  dlseased(<S'.  H.  C. ). 

The  disease  is  of  a  fungoid  nature  and  com- 
monly known  as  "  spot. "  As  a  rule,  it  is  most 
prevalent  and  trouble.some  in  those  instances 
where  the  surroundings  are  too  damp  or  cold. 
Plants  in  a  closed  or  poorly  ventilated  frame 
would  be  especially  susceptible  to  the  disease, 
and  in  those  instances  where  a  frame  is  necessary 
the  lights  used  for  covering  should  never  be 
closed  down,  but  used  merely  to  throw  off'  the 
wet.  Light  and  air  are  among  the  chief  enemies 
to  such  pests  as  these,  which  are  more  easilj' 
kept  at  bay  by  these  means  than  eradicated  once 
they  obtain  a  footing.  If  your  plants  are  not 
near  the  glass  place  them  there  at  once  by  stand- 
ing them  on  pots,  as  in  this  way  abundance  of 
air  will  be  circulated  about  them.  Remove  all 
the  affected  leaves  and  burn  them  ;  and,  finally, 
dust  a  little  black  sulphur  over  the  plants.  Keep 
the  frame-lights  constantly  raised,  so  that  while 
a  free  circulation  of  air  is  admitted  stagnant  air 
is  impossible.  No  water  at  the  roots  should  be 
given  until  the  plants  are  perfectly  dry.  The 
surface  soil  of  the  pots  may  be  stirred  occasionally 
with  advantage. 

Hepbaceous  border  (0.  c.  C.).— We 

think  the  Pa'onies  would  do  well  uncler  the 
circumstances  you  name,  but  you  do  not  give 
the  width  of  the  border,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
precluded  from  giving  you  a  definite  list  of 
suitable  subjects.  Frequently  a  border  facing 
north  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  with  due  culti- 
vation we  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  the 
Paeonies,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Heleniums,  Sun- 
flowers of  many  sorts,  TroUius,  Lenten  Roses, 
Megaseas,  Spinea  Aruncus,  Astilbe  Davidii,  a 
great  variety  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  the  entire 
group  of  Flag  Irises  with  many  species  of  the 
same  family,  Oriental  Poppies,  many  kinds  of 
Lilies,  the  bolder  sorts  of  Primula  as  P.  Sieboldi, 
P.  japonica,  I',  rosea,  &c.  Any  of  the  Peach- 
leaved  Campanulas  would  do  quite  well,  and 
there  are  others  of  e(iual  worth.  It  is  always 
best  in  the  case  of  Peonies  and  other  things  that 
are  slow  to  establish  that  good  plants  be  pro- 
cured at  the  start.  Are  you  convinced  that  the 
border  receives  the  best  cultivation,  as  it  is 
unfortunate  so  good  a  border  is  not  well  planted  'i 
Did  we  know  the  width  and  other  particulars 
as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  might  assist 
you  more  definitely. 


Supplement  to   THE    GARDEN,  January  ^i/i,  1908. 


THE     NEW    SWEET     PEA 
SUTTON'S    QUEEN. 


Hudson  &  Kcariis,  Lid.,  Himlcrs,  London,  S.B. 
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but  some  would  choose  Syringa  (so-called),  Apple 
blossom,  Lime  tree  blossom.  Almond,  Acacia  or 
the  budding  Larch.     We  do  not  put  the  scents 
in  order  as  they  come,  but  as  remembrance  con- 
jures them.     Of  sweet-smelling  shrubs  among  the 
most  delectable  is  the  old-fashioned  red  Ribes, 
with   its  strong  Black  Currant  smell  and  taste, 
so  pungent,  so  irresistible,  that  one  cannot  pass 
it  without  rifling  the  bush  of  just  one  leaf  to  play 
with. 
Scented  Flowers  of  Summer  and  Autumn. 
Quite  different  in  quality  from  flowers  of  spring 
are  these.     Roses,  of  course,  come  first,  for  they 
give  us  both  scent   and  beauty  as  a  rule,   with 
equal   generosity.       Everyone   loves  Roses,    and 
no  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  them,   but  there 
are   fragrant  annuals  that  are  sadly  neglected. 
Numbers  of  people  omit  sweet  white  Alyssum 
when  they  are  making  out  their  seed  lists.     It 
is  sweet  as  honey,   smelling  very   much  like  it, 
and  goes  on  blooming  till  November.     Stocks, 
Mignonette,     Sweet    Peas,    Sweet    Sultan    and 
Sweet  Scabious  are  in  fairly  common  use  ;  not  so 
the  aromatic  herbs,  however,  many  of  which  are 
well  worth  growing  for  their  perfumes,   either 
sweet   or  aromatic.       Woodruff  is  a  plant   that 
might  oftener  be  given  a  place,  for  the  sake  of 
the  new-mown-hay-scented  foliage  that  so  prettily 
sets  off  its  stari-y  white  flowers.      And  in  early 
summer  who  can  have  too  many  beds  of  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  or  too  many  clumps  of  damask  and  pink 
Carnations,  of   the  common    Pinks,    Heliotrope, 
Sweet   Williams,    Woodbines,    clustering    white 
Clematis,     Southernwood,     Lavender,     Cottage 
Lilies,  Day  Lilies,  Meadow-sweet,  Sweet  Cicely, 
Heart's-ease,   Musk  and    best  of  all  as  regards 
fragrance  the  Lemon   Verbena  V    All  the  sweet- 
leaved    Pelargoniums,    too,     so   out   of    fashion 
now,    that   we   must  never  forget  to    take   our 
own   cuttings,    for    florists    seldom    keep    them. 
Magnolia  should  have  a  west  wall  and  Rosemary 
a  south  one.     Honeysuckle  and  Jasmines  should 
wreath  the  windows,  intermixed  with  climbing 
Roses.  Then  when  the  summer  wind  blows  in  there 
will  be  scented  draughts.    What  more  delightful '; 

The  Garden  of  Sweet-scented  Flowers  at 
Night. 
The  hot  day  over  and  the  western  sun  gone 
down,  how  happy  then  the  flowers  of  night — 
moon-flowers,  as  some  have  called  them.  At 
dusk  the  Invisible  must  hold  sway.  We  wander 
down  the  shadowy  garden  paths  and  cross  the 
dim  and  fragrant  lawns.  All  the  dumb  flowers 
have  now  found  voices.  The  Evening  Primrose 
opens  out,  the  double  white  Rocket  remembers 
his  old  message,  and  the  Night-scented  Stock 
says  gently,  "  lam  here  !  "  Honeysuckles  breathe 
out  a  richer  fragrance  and  hawk-moths  quaff 
deeply  from  their  delicate  drinking-horns  ;  Nico- 
tianas  (please  keep  to  the  white  ones)  pour  forth 
heavenly  scent  that  does  not  in  the  least  suggest 
Tobacco.  Some  of  us  have  built  castles  in  the 
air  about  having  a  special  garden  all  of  night- 
scented  flowers  ;  the  Night  -  blooming  scented 
Cactus  is  enough  to  tempt  anybody,  but  really  it 
is  better  that  we  should  dot  the  flowers  about  in 
careless  fashion  and  let  them  take  us  by  surprise, 
like  children  who  hide  their  treasures  and  then 
forget  them  on  purpose,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
finding  them  again. 

The  Healtiikulness  ok  the  Scented  Garden. 

Floral  and  leaf  odours  are  antiseptic,  the  essen- 
tial oils  of  Rosemary,  Lavender  and  Eucalyptus 
being  among  the  most  elileient.  Perfumes  made 
from  flowers  possess  special  health  value.  Why 
not  scent  cures?  To  smell  Sweet  Briar,  they 
say,  makes  anybody  cheerful.  The  perfume  of 
a  Rose  will  often  take  away  a  headache,  and  any 
scent  in  which  Rose  is  the  principal  ingredient  is 
highly  tonic  and  invigorating.  Lavender  has 
similar  refreshing  qualities,  and  flowers  of  delicate 
perfumes  soothe  the  nerves  of  invalids.  "  A 
Rose  garden  is  no  place  for  grief,'  said  Sadi  of 
old.  FR»NCf:.s  A.  Bard.swkll. 

Muiululey,  Ifforfolk. 


NOTES   OF^HE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

January  14.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Meeting  of  Committees,  12  noon  ;  Horticultural 
Club,  6  p.m.,  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard. 

January  18. — French  Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Dinner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitoh  in  the  chair. 


true  U.  campestris,  but  possibly  some  of  our 
readers  will  look  out  for  seeds  and  seedlings  in 
the  future. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 


National    Sweet    Pea    Society's 
Annual    and    Schedule.— We    are 

requested  to  notify  our  readers  that  the  above 
interesting  Sweet  Pea  publication  will  be  sent 
free  to  members  about  the  16th  inst. 

National     Sweet    Pea    Society's 

trials. — The  following  circular  is  being  sent  to 
members  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  who 
are  raisers  of  new  varieties :   "  My  committee  pro- 
pose holding  a  further  trial  of  Sweet  Peas  at  the 
University    College    Gardens,    Reading,   during 
1908,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  very  glad  if  you 
will  assist  us  in  making  these  trials  as  complete 
as  possible  by  sending  seeds  of  new  Sweet  Peas 
you  may  be  distributing  in  IHOS,  or  are  getting 
forward  for  distribution  in  1909.     I  need  hardly 
add  that  the  trial  will  be  an  absolutely  indepen- 
dent one,  and  under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
Charles  Foster.     Not  fewer  than  fifteen  seeds  of 
each   variety   should   be   sent,  and   they  should 
reach  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  Assistant  Director  in 
Horticulture,  University  College,  Reading,  on  or 
before   January   14th,    1908.      You  will   greatly 
oblige  by  indicating  the  colour  section   to  which 
.  each  variety  belongs,  whether  it  has  waved  or 
plain   flowers,  and  whether  you  would  care    to 
have   it   tested  by   the    side   of    any   standard 
variety.       This     information     should    be    on    a 
separate   sheet  of   paper,  and  a  duplicate  copy 
sent    to    me    will     further     facilitate    matters. 
My  committee  does  not  propose  to  make  a  charge 
for  these  trials,  but  suggests  that  a  donation  be 
sent  to  the  honoray  secretary  to  help  defray  their 
cost.     The  trials  conducted  in  1907  necessitated 
considerable  expenditure  and  this  was  defrayed 
chiefly    by   private    donations.       No   awards  to 
new  varieties    will   be    made   at    the     society's 
exhibitions   in  1908  ;    awards   of   merit  or  first- 
class  certificates  will  be  granted  only  to  meri- 
torious varieties  tested  in  the  society's  trials  at 
Reading.     The  value  of  these  trials  to  all  raisers 
and  growers   is   so  great  that  I  trust  you   will 
kindly   render   whatever  assistance  you  can." — 
Charles  H.  Curtis,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Pear  President  Barabe.— A  dish  of 

this  Pear  was  submitted  for  the  inspection  of 
the  fruit  committee  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  ult.,  by 
Mr.  Allen  of  Gunton  Park  Gardens.  Were  it 
not  that  it  had  previously  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  society  one  would  have  been 
granted  to  it  on  this  occasion,  as  the  committee 
were  unanimous  in  their  estimate  of  its  great 
excellence  from  all  points  of  view  as  a  Christmas 
dessert  Pear.  In  size  it  is  moderate  to  large,  of 
a  deep  golden  colour,  flesh  melting  and  juicy  and 
the  flavour  exquisite.  Provided  the  variety  is 
hardy,  of  free  growth  and  a  good  bearer,  then  it 
ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  garden. 

Seeding    of   the   English   Elm.— 

The  December  number  of  the  Kew  BuUelin  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  the  seeding  of  the 
English  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris).  at  Terling 
Place,  Essex,  the  seat  of  the  famous  scientist 
Lord  Rayleigh.  Although  some  little  doubt 
appears  to  exist  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Terling 
Elms,  the  official  description  being  that  it 
"  appears  to  be  U.  glabra  with  a  certain  leaning 
towards  U.  campestris,"  the  fact  of  the  trees 
producing  fertile  seeds  was  established  beyond 
dimbt.  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of 
the  English  Elm  producing  fertile  seeds  in  this 
country,  but  other  instances  nuiy  have  occurred, 
and  possibly  have  been  noticed,  without  being 
recorded.  It  would,  of  course,  be  more  interest- 
ing still  could  the  trees  have   been  declared  the 


DECEMBER    COMPETITION— AWARDS. 
In    this    competition    readers    were    asked   for 
essays  on    a  garden  of    sweet-scented   flowers. 
The  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mrs.  Frances 
Bardswell,  Meadow  House,  Mundsley-on-Sea, 
Norfolk. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  A.  W. 
Podger,  1 ,  Forest  View  Avenue,  Whipps  Cross, 
Leyton. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Miss 
Hopkinson,  Sutton  Grange,  Wansford,  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Mr.  James 
Pounsett,  ■22,  Naunton  Park  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 

This  was  an  exceedingly  popular  competition, 
the  number  of  essays  sent  in  being  very  large 
indeed,  and  all  were  of  high  quality. 

These  from  the  following,  which  we  highly 
commend,  were  little  inferior  to  the  winning 
papers  :  Miss  E.  P.  Martin,  C.  W.  Caulfield, 
Thomas  Gough,  H.  Rowles,  A.  L.  Simpson,  E.  I. 
Lloyd  Edwards,  Miss  Beatrice  A.  Hinton,  P. 
Reid,  W.  H.  Walters,  Frank  Lee,  V.  H.  Lucas, 
W.  A.  Cook,  W.  L.  Lavender,  James  Rae,  J. 
ilorton,  H.  Tomalin,  R.  McHardy,  E.  Jlontague, 
E.  F.  Davis,  Arthur  J.  Cobb,  T.  E.  Newman,  S. 
Gordon,  Major  W.  P.  Bunbury,  Mrs.  E.  Gaye- 
Hodge,  Miss  E.  A.  Patch  and  W.  R.  Dykes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  Hygate. 

In  referring  to  the  certificating  of  this  new 
Chrysanthemum  as  an  incurved  variety,  Mr. 
Crane  does  not  tell  his  readers  that  the  intro- 
ducer catalogues  it  as  belonging  to  the  .Japanese 
section,  and  believes  it  to  be  none  other  than  a 
true  Japanese  of  the  incurving  type.  As  far  as 
I  have  seen  all  catalogues  so  class  it.  Such 
action  by  the  central  body,  to  which  inexperienced 
persons  look  to  for  guidance,  cannot  be  other 
than  misleading.  No  person  with  any  knowledge 
of  a  true  Chinese  Chrysanthemum  could  say  this 
newcomer  belongs  to  that  type  at  all.  Such  a 
misleading  example  of  using  power  cannot  do 
other  than  place  the  floral  committee  in  a 
sceptical  position  with  those  who  do  know  how  a 
flower  should  be  placed  in  its  proper  section. 
Being  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  bloom  pro- 
duced from  a  later  bud  would  be  neater  than 
earlier  in  the  season,  naturally,  and  to  those  of 
inexperience  this  error  could  have  easily  been 
made.  Those  who  saw  the  variety  at  the 
November  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  knew  quite 
well  to  which  section  it  should  belong.  Now 
that  especial  care  is  needed  to  keep  an  interest 
in  the  incurved  section,  such  action  b}'  the  central 
body   is  distinctly  of  a  retrograde  character. — 

K.   MOLYNEUX. 

Apples  for  flavour.— The  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  The  (Jarden  on  the  best  six 
Apples  to  grow  for  a  small  garden  have  been 
very  interesting.  I  think  it  would  also  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  have  the 
various  opinions  of  growers  on,  say,  twelve  of 
the  best  dessert  Apples  to  grow  for  flavour,  with 
particulars  of  each  as  to  growth,  cropping  and 
faults. —I.  M.,  Leominster.  [We  shall  be  de- 
lighted if  our  correspondent's  suggestion  is  taken 
up  by  fruit  growers. — Ed.] 

Maidenhair   Fern  fronds  eaten. 

I  suffered  very  severely  from  the  ab(jve  cause  in 
the  case  of  a  house  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
thousands  of  small  transparent  slugs  inflicting 
the  mischief.     Orange  peel  laid  among  the  plants' 
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proved  the  remedy,  the  plants  being  well  fur- 
nished with  fronds  again.  I  ha\e  no  doubt  if 
your  correspondent  will  apply  the  same  he  will 
soon  see  his  plants  perfect  again.  Orange  peel 
in  the  ease  of  slugs  of  any  kind  is  an  excellent 
trap,  both  in  plant  houses  and  out  of  doors. — 
Frederick  Perkins. 

Hydrangeas. — As  I  have  read  several 
letters  about  these  shrubs  in  The  Garden  lately, 
I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  some  that  I 
have  growing  close  to  our  church  at  Manby  in 
Lincolnshire.  This  parish  is  about  five  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  the  plants  are  growing  in  the 
corner  between  the  buttress  and  wall  of  the  church 
facing  the  south.  Several  of  these  plants  every 
year  have  more  than  100  heads  of  blooms  on  them, 
and  they  are  about  7  feet  high.  I  give  them  no 
protection  whatever  during  the  winter,  and  I  do 
not  water  them  at  all  in  the  summer  (there  being 
a  spout  above  to  carry  the  water  from  the  roof), 
so  that  they  are  often  in  the  summer  very  dry. 
To  the  best  of  ray  knowledge  these  plants  are 
at  least  forty-five  years  old.  I  only  cut  off  the 
dead  flowers  in  the  spring,  just  catting  them 
back  to  the  first  healthy  and  strong  bud  below 
the  old  flower.  They  are  quite  the  admiration 
of  people  who  see  them. — (Rev.)  F.  D.  Hall, 
Maiihy  Reiiory,  Loufh,  Lim-olnshire, 

Dividing  Daffodil    bulbs.— I  think 

much  more  remains  to  be  said  on  this  subject 
than  appears  on  page  624  of  The  Garden, 
Vol.  LXXI.  From  the  remarks  of  your  corre- 
spondent "  W.  A.  W. "  concerning  the  "embryo 
roots,"  and  others  to  the  same  effect,  it  would 
appear  that  division,  where  this  was  necessary, 
was  left  much  too  late  in  the  season.  One 
notices,  too,  that  root  fibres  are  indicated  on  both 
the  mother  bulb  and  the  offsets  in  the  sketch 
accompanying  the  note.  If  this  is  really  so,  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  note  in  question  is  well  in 
in  line  with  the  illustrated  bulb,  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  remark  that  the  operation  has  been 
performed  at  too  late  a  date.  Daffodils  may  be 
divided  too  early,  to  the  detriment  of  tlie  offset, 
and  the  same  work  may  also  be  done  too  late,  to 
the  detriment — i.e.,  the  subsequent  progress — of 
the  offset  itself.  Quite  early  in  the  Daffodil- 
lifting  season  of  1907  some  Daffodil  bulbs  reached 
me  displaying  obvious  injury  to  the  basal  seat  of 
the  bulb  with  the  enquiry  how  the  injury  could 
in  future  be  avoided.  The  injury  in  question 
consisted  in  the  central  basal  cores  being  torn 
completely  out  of  the  offsets,  and  was  due  in  its 
entirety  to  the  undue  haste  and  impatience — 
possibly  not  a  little  ignorance — of  the  operator. 
In  the  instance  referred  to  the  bulbs  had  clearly 
been  lifted  too  early  from  the  soil,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  separate  bulbs  not  reasonably  ripe  for 
the  operation.  These  circumstances  combined  to 
an  unsatisfactory  result  generally,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  rare  variety  would  mean  considerable  loss. 
Taken  at  the  right  time  svich  a  bulb  as  the  one 
depicted  on  page  ti"24  could  by  finger  and  thumb 
be  divided  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Indeed, 
in  a  large  number  of  varieties  properly  dried  it 
would  only  be  necessary,  assuming  the  bulbs  to 
be  in  a  small  heap,  to  rub  the  hand  over  the 
bulk  to  bring  about  separation  of  the  most 
perfect  kind.  In  no  case  should  there  be  any 
attempt  at  separation  so  long  as  the  offset  is 
contained  within  the  tunics  of  the  mother  bulb 
and  these  tunics  remain  unbroken.  Attempts  at 
separation  at  such  a  time  are  calculated  to  residt 
in  injury  all  round  unless  the  work  is  being 
performed  by  an  expert.  Some  varieties,  more 
particularly  if  left  in  the  soil,  will  reach  the 
double  or  treble-nosed  stage  without  revealing 
the  least  inclination  to  separate  naturally. 
Other  varieties,  similarly  situated  if  not  actually 
separated,  reveal  a  number  of  flatish  or  wedge- 
shaped  members  that  only  require  the  exposure 
consequent  upon  lifting  and  drying  off  to  give 
them  .the  freedom  the  soil  has  not  permitted 
hitherto.  The  difference  of  varieties  is  consider- 
able, however,  hence  the  need  for  definite  refer- 
ences thereto. — E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Bill. 
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RENOVATION  OF  OLD  FRUIT  TREES. 

DURING  the  winter  months  in  old 
gardens  and  orchards  the  question 
I  as  to  whether  an  old  fruit  tree  is 
f  worth  retaining  or  not  is  almost 
sure  to  crop  up,  and  often,  one 
fears,  remains  unanswered  until 
the  rushing  work  of  the  spring  months  detracts 
all  thoughts  from  the  subject.  In  the  case  of 
Plums  little  can  be  done  in  restoring  vigour  to 
an  old  specimen  :  but  with  Apples,  Pears  and 
Cherries  good  results  nia3',  with  judicious  treat- 
ment, be  obtained  from  an  old  tree  that  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  veritable  cumberer 
of  the  ground.  If  it  is  decided  to  retain  such  a 
tree,  the  first  operation  must  be  to  set  about 
thinning  its  branches,  cutting  out  all  old  worn- 
out  wood  and  retaining  only  that  which  is  of 
comparatively  young  formation.  If  it  is  a  wall 
tree  that  is  being  dealt  with,  it  maybe,  and  often 
is,  a  good  plan  to  remove  entirely  all  the  old 
spurs  and  depend  upon  the  new  shoots  that  will 
be  produced  for  supplying  a  new  set  the  following 
year.     This  will,  of  course,   mean  that  no:fruit 


together  and  used  at  the  I'ate  of  4oz.  per  square 
yard.  Top-dressings,  whether  of  natural  or 
artificial  manures,  should  always  extend  from 
the  stem  of  the  tree  to  the  outermost  spread  of 
the  branches. 

Liquid  manure  is  often  available  in  large 
quantities  during  the  winter  months,  and  much 
of  it  is  often  wasted.  These  old  trees  that  are 
undergoing  renovation  will  be  enormously 
benefited  if  holes  18  inches  deep  and  18  inches 
apart  are  made  among  the  roots  by  means  of  a 
crowbar  or  similar  implement,  and  then  frequently 
filled  during  the  winter  with  the  liquid  manure, 
it  being  weti  nigh  impossible  to  apply  it  too 
strong.  In  the  spring  the  holes  may  be  filled 
with  good  soil  rammed  firm.  Old  wall  trees  are 
especially  amenable  to  this  liquid  manure 
treatment. 


BRADLEY'S  KING  OF  DAMSONS. 

Few  Damsons  are  e(i[ual  to  Bradley's  King,  and 
as  regards  quality,  1  give  it  first  place.  Damsons 
are  not  often  grown  for  dessert,  but  this  is  excel- 
lent, being  sweet  though  of  a  brisk  flavour,  and 
if  left  late  on  the  trees  the  fruits  are  delicious, 
very  juicy,  and  hang  a  long  time.     It  may  be 
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will  be  produced  next  summer,  but  the  tree  will 
benefit  materially  by  this  lapse. 

After  pruning  must  come  a  cleansing  process, 
every  scrap  of  rough  bark,  moss  and  lichen  being 
removed.  If  much  is  present  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  an  iron  scraper  of  some  approved  pattern, 
afterwards  washing  or  spraying  the  stem  and 
branches  with  the  winter  caustic  wash  now  so 
well  known,  or  else  the  still  efficient  and  perhaps 
better-know  n  dressing  of  quite  fresh  lime.  If 
the  tree  is  standing  in  an  orchard  and  grass  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  right  up  to  the  stem,  the 
turf  should  be  removed  from  an  area  correspond- 
ing with  the  spread  of  the  branches,  lightly 
forking  over  the  soil  afterwards.  Where  natural 
manure  is  available,  it  will  do  an  immense  amount 
of  good  to  old  fruit  trees  of  any  kind  if  a  little  of  | 
the  surface-soil  is  removed  from  over  the  roots  i 
and  replaced  with  a  6-ineh  thick  layer  of  well- 
decayed  stuff".  But  natural  manure  is  not  always 
to  be  had,  and  we  must  then  fall  back  on  arti- 
ficials, excellent  results  having  been  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  following  mixture  used  as  a  surface- 
dressing  early  in  February  :  Four  parts  nitrate 
of  potash,  six  parts  superphosphate,  three  parts  , 
basic  slag,  three  parts  sulphate  of  lime  and  three 
parts   nitrate   of    soda,    the    whole   well   mixed 


termed  a  medium-sized  fruit,  and  the  tree  is  a 
great  bearer  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  this 
respect,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  amateurs 
who  only  have  small  space  and  require  the  best. 
Young  trees  soonbear,  and  as  the  fruits  in  a  favour- 
able season  mature  and  ripen  from  early  October 
or  earlier  in  light  soils,  it  should  find  room  either 
for  the  dessert  or  cooking.  It  grows  freely,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  planted  in  the  open,  at 
least  not  too  much  shaded  by  other  trees.  Grown 
thus,  it  rarely  fails.  Even  when  other  stone  fruits 
are  barren  in  many  localities,  it  is  known  as  the 
King,  and  is  a  great  favourite  ;  it  makes  a  delicious 
preserve.  G.  Wythes. 

RASPBERRY    PROFUSION. 

I  HAD  this  excellent  variety  on  trial  this  season 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  surprised  to  note  its 
excellence  in  a  poor  soil  and  in  anything  but  a 
suitable  position.  Profusion  differs  from  many 
others  as  the  plant  lias  such  robust  growth,  and 
this  in  a  poor  fruit  soil  is  a  great  advantage.  It 
often  happens  that  Raspberry  canes  do  not  thrive 
in  some  gardens  as  one  would  wish,  and  here  I 
would  advise  a  trial  of  the  above,  not  only  on 
account   of  its   fine   growth,    but    its   admirable 
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fruiting  qualities.  It  is  riglitly  named,  being  a 
free  and  constant  bearer  and  of  rich  flavour. 
To  do  it  justice,  the  plant  should  have  ample 
room  on  account  of  its  vigorous  growth.  As  this 
is  the  season  for  planting,  I  feel  sure  amateurs 
would  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial,  first  well  trench- 
ing or  double  digging  the  land  and  manuring, 
and  by  early  planting  secure  a  strong  growth 
ne.xt  season.  W.  M. 


HARDY     LADY'S     SLIPPERS 

(CYPRIPEDlfMS.  ) 

■^  HE  hardy  Lady's  Slipper  Orchids  are  a 
puzzling  group  to  grow,  and  although 
much  has  been  written  about  tliem  in 
recent  years  real  successes  in  their 
cultivation  are  few  in  number.  So 
far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  neither  the 
plants  nor  the  climate  are  wholly  responsible  for 
the  failures — such  responsibility  is  shared  by  the 
collector,  the  ^•endor  and  the  planter.  The 
collector  is  none  too  careful  in  gathering  his  plants 
without  serious  injury  to  them,  the  vendor  is  not 
alwa3S  successful  in  his  methods  of  storage  before 
sale,  and  the  planter  expects  too  much  from  his 
specimens  in  their  first  season  of  growth,  without 
having  due  regard  to  the  tax  on  the  plant's  powers 
of  endurance  in  its  transit  from  its  native  home 
to  the  planter's  garden.  "More  consideration" 
appears  to  be  a  necessitous  plea  for  the  hardy 
Slipper  Orchids,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  it 
to  be  put  into  practice.  The  supplies  are  already 
precarious,  the  difficulty  in  collecting  such 
increases  year  by  year  in  the  case  of  the  better 
kinds,  and  there  are  rumours  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation in  at  least  one  State  wherein  these  plants 
abounded  but  now  occur  gregariously  or  in 
isolated  examples  in  inaccessible  places.  Pro- 
pagation by  severance  of  the  rhizomes  may  be 
practised  with  old-established  plants  without 
disturbance  till  the  severed  portions  make  crowns, 
and  C.  humilis  makes  offsets  freely  where  it 
thrives  till  ten  to  twenty  crowns  are  aggregated  ; 
such  clumps  are  common  in  a  wild  state  but  rare 
in  cultivation. 

Preparation  of  the  crowns  and  roots  should  be 
thorough.  Dead  particles  of  root  and  rhizome 
are  best  removed,  even  if  only  a  few  roots  and 
the  crown  remains.  If  the  stems  flower  and  the 
plants  that  result  appear  weakly  at  the  time,  the 
flowers  should  be  removed  immediately  or  before 
they  develop,  the  leaves  being  encouraged,  by 
shading  or  watering  if  necessary,  to  remain  on 
the  plant  as  long  as  they  will,  for  it  is  upon  the 
duration  of  these  that  the  establishment  of  the 
plant  mainly  depends,  the  new  crowns  and  the 
wig  of  roots  surrounding  each  being  developed 
by  the  leaf  action  alone — no  active  roots  ever 
survive  collection.  With  the  new  crown  and  the 
wig  of  roots  developed  care  practically  ceases,  for 
the  plants  are  then  able  to  help  themselves,  and 
provided  they  have  the  kind  of  .soil  and  degree 
of  moisture  we  know  each  species  requires,  and 
some  shade  for  the  bog-loving  species,  there  is 
nothing  that  should  interrupt  the  steady  growth 
into  clumps  of  which  the  gardener  may  be  proud. 
The  group  leadily  divides  itself  into  two  races. 
C.  humile,  montanum,  macranthon,  guttatum, 
Calceolus  and  ealifcjrnicum  prefer  loam  freely 
mixed  with  sand,  and  they  prefer  conditions 
altogether  drier  than  is  good  for  the  others. 
Limestone  chippiiigs  are  of  use  for  montanum  and 
Calceolus,  but  they  grow  just  as  well  without 
this  material  if  the  loam  is  good.  In  wet,  heavy 
soils,  and  particularly  in  harsh  clays,  the  plants 
require  to  be  lifted  above  the  general  level  in 
order  to  maintain  drier  winter  conditions. 

The  second  race,  comprising  C.  arictinum, 
parviflorum,  puVjescens,  candidum,  japonicum 
and  especially  spectabile,  require  a  root-run  (A 
leaf-soil  and  peat  and  altogetlier  wetter  condi- 
tions. One  cannot  do  Vjetter  than  suggest  their 
association  with  Trilliums,Osmundas,HamondiaH, 
the  moisture-loving  Primulacea-and  grassy  Irises, 
for  where  these  plants  thrive  there  should  be  no 


difficulty  in  growing  Cypripediums  if  they  are 
carefully  nurtured  in  the  first  season.  Some  of 
the  slender  growers  are  excellent  for  growing  in 
crevices  between  damp  boulders,  and  especially 
where  such  boulders  act  as  retaining  walls  and 
are  continually  moist  and  shaded  ;  indeed,  the 
many  ways  in  which  one  can  grow  hardy  Slipper 
Orchids  may  be  described  indefinitely.  All  the 
kinds  are  \aluable  garden  plants,  hence  there  is 
no  need  for  discrimination  between  worthy  and 
unworthy  types.  Most  of  them  are  easily  pro- 
curable, but  the  rarer  forms  of  Lady's  Slippers — 
C.  guttatum,  C.  japonicum  and  the  Siberian  C. 
macranthon — travel  so  badly  and  are  so  rarely 
collected  that  intervals  of  a  few  years  may  elapse 
between  good  consignments  ;  these  plants  one 
would  naturally  attempt  to  grow  when  fully 
successful  with  the  less  difficult  sorts.  C.  fasci- 
culatum  I  have  never  Ijeen  able  to  learn  anything 
about.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 

CYPRIPEDIUM    FAIRIEANUM 

BL.\CK    PRINCE. 

When  Cypripedium  fairieanum  caused  such  a 
commotion   in  the  Orchid  world  a  few  years  ago 
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A    BEAUTIFUL    LILAC. 

(Stringa  Emodi.  ) 
T  the  time  of  year  when  there  are  but  a 
small  number  of  flowering  shrubs  left 
us,  among  which  may  be  counted  the 
various  Dogwoods  (Cornua),  one  may 
sometimes  come  across  a  tall,  hand- 
some shrub  which  many  would  be 
puzzled  to  name,  and  which,  indeed,  would 
probably  be  identified  by  but  few.  A  most  orna- 
mental shrub  it  is,  with  bold,  dark  green  leaves 
and  large  panicles  of  creamy  flowers,  in  appear- 
ance somewhat  like  a  glorified  Privet.  It  is 
distinct  and  noticeable,  and  is  in  some  parts  not 
very  uncommon,  yet  is,  nevertheless,  not  well 
known,  and  when  the  explanation  is  offered  that 
this  is  one  of  the  Lilacs,  Syringa  Emodi,  the  fact 
always  meets  with  surprise. 

Classed  with  the  ordinary  Lilacs  and  compared 
with  these,  which  come  out  in  late  spring,  it 
would  never  become  popular,  for  it  is  not  fragrant, 
nor  has  it  the  same  profuse  beauty  of  these  lovely 
well-known  favourites.  Still,  it  is  a  handsome 
and  very  valuable  shrub,  flowering  as  it  does  so 
late  in  the  season — the  end  of  June  and  July — 
long  after  the  time  the  Persian  and  common 
Lilacs  are  over  and  forgotten,  and  when  our 
shrubberies  can  boast  of  but  few  flowering  sub- 
jects. It  retains  its  dark,  glossy  leaves,  too, 
until  well  into  November,  and  in  every  sense  it 
is  such  a  desirable  addition  to  our  gardens  that 
it  seems  marvellous  it  should  not  be  better 
known.  For  towns  it  is  excellent,  as  is  proved 
by  the  way  it  is  flourishing  in  various  parts  of 
London  parks,  brightening  up  many  a  spot  there 
in  late  summer,  and  again,  in  dull  November 
days,  showing  its  cheerful  clean  greenery.  As  a 
shrub  for  a  dusty  roadside  garden  it  is  also  a 
good  thing  to  plant,  for  the  leaves  do  not  retain 
the  dust  on  their  surface.  It  seems  to  be  accom- 
modating also,  for  I  know  of  some  excellent 
specimens  which  are  growing  in  the  semi -shade 
of  the  northern  side  of  a  shrubbery,  where  they 
are  partly  overshadowed  by  trees.  When  soil 
and  aspect  suit  it  attains  the  proportions  of  a 
very  large  shrub  or  small  tree.  We  are  at  last 
getting  more  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  these 
shrubs  as  Syringa,  the  name  so  long  and,  unfortu- 
nately, still  rather  persistently  applied  in  error 
to  the  Philadelphus  (the  Mock  Orange).  There 
is  no  danger  that  its  well-known  name  of  Lilac 
will  ever  get  forgotten  in  consequence,  although 
the  beautiful  old  pronunciation  of  it,  "  Laylock," 
has  passed  entirely  out  of  custom.  One  cannot 
but  feel  a  certain  regret  that  this  old  word  has 
become  so  altered.  E.  Corgwbn. 
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not  many  would  have  cared  to  suggest  that  it 
would  soon  become  comparatively  common,  yet 
such  is  the  case  at  present,  owing  to  large  impor- 
tations from  its  native  haunts.  The  first  variety 
ot  it,  named  Black  Prince,  was  shown  before  the 
Orchid  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  10th  ult.  by  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  the  well-known  Orchid  specialists  of  St. 
Albans,  when  it  received  an  award  of  merit.  It 
is  a  handsome  and  distinct  variety.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  broader  than  in  the  type  and  is  very 
heavily  streaked  with  almost  V)lack  crimson.  The 
petals  curve  downwards,  with  the  ends  charmingly 
reflcxed,  the  colour  being  greenish  streaks  on  a 
white  ground.  The  lip  is  projected  well  forward 
and  is  of  a  l)rownish  red  colour.  Doubtless  we 
shall  soon  be  welcoming  other  varieties  of  this 
famous  Orchid.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  sketch 
of  the  flower  exhibited. 


FOUR  GOOD  COTONEASTERS. 
C.  ROTUNDIFOLIA. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Cotoneasters  for  winter  efl'ect,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  more  often  seen,  though 
none  of  the  members  of  the  genus  find  such 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  planter  as  they  deserve. 
The  above  forms  a  small  spreading  shrub  about 
3  feet  in  height  by  nearly  H  feet  in  diameter, 
bearing  bright  scarlet  berries  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea.  These  are  ripe  in  October,  and 
remain  on  the  shrub  until  the  following  March 
or  April,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever,  touched  by 
birds.  The  leaves  are  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
length,  round  and  of  a  dark,  shining  green. 
They  are  persistent  as  a  rule,  but  in  a  hard 
winter  the  majority  fall  off,  turning  to  a  brilliant 
red  l)efore  doing  so. 

C.  Jru/ida.  —  This  is  a  tall-growing  kind, 
attaining  a  height  of  12  feet  or  more,  with  long, 
woolly  leaves,  glaucous  on  the  undersides,  and 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries  borne  after  the  manner 
of  those  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  Unlike  the 
latter,  however,  they  are  rarely  interferecf  with 
by  birds,  and  hang  on  the  plants  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.     I  have  found  this 
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plant  flower  and  fruit  freely  in  partial  shade 
even  when  hemmed  in  by  Laurels,  &c. ,  but  its 
greatest  beauty  is  seen  when  it  is  in  a  moderately 
dry,  surmy  spot,  which  is  also  best  for  all  the 
Cotoneasters,  as  they  are  sun-loving  plants  and 
do  not  mind  a  certain  dryness  at  the  root. 

C.  rnicrophylla. — This  is  a  dwarf,  creeping 
plant  suitable  for  the  rockery  or  for  training 
against  a  low  wall.  In  the  latter  position  it 
attains  a  height  of  4  feet  to  6  feet,  with 
numerous  branches  clothed  with  tiny,  persistent, 
dark  green,  shining  leaves  and  bright  crimson- 
red  berries.  Its  greatest  beauty  is,  perhaps, 
displayed  wlien  it  is  on  a  rookery,  where  its 
shoots  can  spread  in  all  directions,  clothing  the 
stones  with  a  carpet  of  glossy  green  and  red. 

G.  horizontally:.  — This  resembles  tlie  preceding 
in  growth  and  should  be  planted  in  similar 
positions,  but  it  differs  in  being  deciduous  and 
bearing  small,  bright  scarlet  berries,  which  make 
up  in  numbers  for  their  lack  of  size.  The 
branches  grow  in  a  flattened  fan-shaped  manner 
and  the  small  leaves  turn  to  a  bright  orange  red 
before  falling  off. 

Bayshot,  Snrrey.  J.  Clark. 


FLOWERING  TREES. 

Besides  the  larger  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  hardy  in  this  country,  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  trees  that  are  valuable  for 
their  flowers,  andshould  be  freely  planted  wherever 
space  permits.  None  of  them  attain  to  any  very 
great  size,  but  all  are  valuable,  both  for  their 
free  blooming  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
grown.  The  following  list  is  not  at  all  an  exhaus- 
tive one,  but  is  merely  a  notice  of  the  best — those 
which  can  on  no  account  be  overlooked  : 

Horse  Chestnuts  (.-Esculus). 
The  common  Horse  Chestnut  {'JE.  hippocas- 
tanum)  is  a  well-known  large  tree  in  this  country, 
but  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  are 
smaller  in  growth  and  equally  beautiful.  Ai. 
carnea  (rubicunda)  is  of  hybrid  origin,  and  bears 
bright  red  spikes  of  flowers  in  late  May  ;  but  JH. 
carnea  var.  Briotii  is  much  brighter  in  colour 
and  quite  as  easily  grown,  though  it  is  not  often 
seen.  ^-E.  ealifornica  is  a  small  tree  with  erect 
spikes  of  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  opening 
in  May,  and  JE.  indica  (the  Himalayan  Horse 
Chestnut)  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  tree,  which 
will  become  popular  when  i  t  is  better  known.  The 
blooms  are  white  with  yellow  and  red  blotches  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  and  open  in  July,  when 
all  the  other  Horse  Chestnuts  are  past. 

Catalpa. 

All  the  Catalpas  are  handsome  garden  trees, 
and  have  an  additional  \alue  from  tlieir  time  of 
flowering,  which  is  during  July  and  August. 
The  commonest  of  them  is  C.  bignonioides 
(syringajfolia),  which  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
30  feet,  with  a  spreading,  symmetrical  head. 
The  leaves  are  b  inches  or  so  long  by  4  inches 
wide,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  on  erect, 
branching  panicles,  each  Gloxinia-like  flower 
being  over  1  inch  across,  white,  with  yellow 
blotches  and  purple  spots  in  the  throat.  C. 
cordifolia  somewhat  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
is  a  larger  growing  and  somewhat  hardier  tree, 
with  larger  panicles  of  flowers  opening  rather 
earlier.  Both  of  these  are  natives  of  North 
America,  while  from  Japan  we  get  C.  Kiempferi, 
which  is  often  met  with  under  the  name  of  C. 
Bungei,  a  native  of  China,  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  latter  is  in  cultivation.  C.  K.'empferi  has 
yellowish  brown  flowers  with  purplish  spots,  but 
it  is  not  so  handsome  a  tree  as  the  North 
American  species.  A  hybrid  between  C.  cordi- 
folia and  C.  Kiempferi  was  raised  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Teas  in  America,  which  bears  white 
flowers  with  yellow  and  purple  markings  in 
enormous  panicles  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
species.  This  hybrid  is  of  strong  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  it  is  surprising  it  is  not  oftener  seen. 

Bag,fhot,  Surrey.  J.  Clakk. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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WATSONIA    O'BRIENI. 

THE  Watsonias  are  natives  of  South 
Africa  and  are  beautiful  bulbous 
plants,  somewhat  Gladiolus-like  in 
appearance.  In  tlie  colder  districts 
they  must  be  used  for  conservatory 
decoration,  or,  if  they  are  planted 
out,  must  be  lifted  when  the  foliage  dies 
down.  In  the  south  -  west,  hon  ever,  they 
may  be  grown  permanently  in  the  open, 
though,  when  so  treated,  they  rarely  flower 
annually.  The  first  white  Watsonia  was  dis- 
covered by  a  man  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Upjohn, 
a  nurseryman  of  Rondebo.soh,  near  Cape  Town, 
growing  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain.  The 
produce  of  this  bulb  eventually  became  the 
property  of  the  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  who  passed  them  on  to  Mr. 
O'Brien,  by  whom  they  were  distributed  as 
Watsonia  O'Brieni.  After  tlie  lapse  of  a  little 
time,  Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne  of  Cape  Town,  a  most 
enterprising  horticulturist,  found  a  white  Wat- 
sonia near  Worcester,  about  eighty  miles  distant 
from  Cape  Town. 
This  bulb  was  propa 
gated  from  and  the 
produce  sent  out 
under  the  name  of 
\Vatsonia  Ardernei, 
but  as  W.  O'Brieni 
and  W.  Ardernei  are 
both  white  varieties 
of  W.  iridifolia,  thej' 
are,  needless  to  say, 
identical.  However, 
they  are  still  cata- 
logued as  distinct, 
and  are  quoted  at 
different  prices. 
There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  white 
Watsonias  should  be 
known  as  W.  iridi- 
folia alba  and  not  by 
their  present  specific 
titles.  I  myself, 
many  years  ago, 
found  a  white  Wat- 
sonia in  the  ICnysna 
district  of  Cape 
Colony,  far  distant 
from  «  here  W . 
O'Brieni  and  W. 
Ardernei  were  dis- 
covered, and  in- 
tended to  secure  it 
cjn  ni3'  return,  but 
was,  unfortunately, 
miable  to  visit  the 
spot  again.  The 
flower-spike  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
illustration  was 
almost  t)  feet  in 
heiglit  and  bore  over 
fifty  blossoms.  The 
largest  leaf  was  4  feet 
(i  inches  in  length 
and  24  inches  in 
breadth.  One  thing 
against  this  Wat- 
sonia is  that  it  pro- 
duces its  foliiige  in 
this  country  at  the 
same  time  as  it  does 
at  the  Cape,  namely, 
the  autumn,  which 
corresponds  to  the 
South  African 
spring,  while  the 
flowers  are  several 
months  later  in  their 
appearance.       W 


rosea,  on  the  other  hand,  conforms  to  our 
seasons,  its  leaves  dying  down  in  the  autumn 
and  reappearing  in  the  spring.  If  Watsonia 
O'Brieni  would  follow  its  example,  instead 
of  holding  its  leaves  through  the  entire  winter, 
it  might  prove  a  more  consistent  bloomer. 
Some  writers  affirm  that  wet  is  fatal  to  the 
corms,  but,  though  the  winter  rainfall  in 
Devon  is  heavy,  my  unprotected  plants  are  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  Mr.  Arderne  found  his  plant 
growing  in  "a  boggy  marsli,"  vi^hile  the  one  that 
I  discovered  was  in  low  ground  close  to  the  brink 
of  a  river. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  FiTiiHERBERT. 


THE    AMATEUR'S    LAWN. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  on  taking  a  residence 
the  amateur  gardener,  who  of  all  things  wishes 
to  have  a  smooth  perfect  grass  lawn,  usually  finds 
either  one-half  weeds  or  coarse  grass  and  very 
uneven  or,  perhaps,  one  quite  worn  out,  starved 
and  mossy. 

To  purchase  new  tarves  and  thus  recoat 
tlie  lawn  is  out  of  the  question — the  cost  is 
too  great.  Still,  so  far  as  reasonable  cost  is 
concerned  it  will  be  willingly  met.     What,  then. 
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is  the  best  course  to  take  ?  Patching  does  little 
good  and  too  often  leads  to  great  irregularities  of 
the  surface.  It  may  be  well  where  an  old  lawn 
is  not  too  weedy  to  have  every  possible  weed 
extracted  and  very  much  of  the  coarser  grasses, 
then  to  give  the  whole  lawn  a  top-dressing  of  fine 
gritty  soil,  with  which  is  added  soot,  basic  slag 
and  wood  ashes,  all  screened,  then  well  raked  in 
to  fill  all  holes  and  level  up  irregularities.  But 
even  in  such  ease  it  is  important  the  soil  used 
should  not  be  from  a  weedy  surface,  as  if  so  it 
will  assuredly  contain  weed  seeds  in  abundance. 
If  it  be  found  that  is  so,  the  only  course  is  to  allow 
all  such  seeds  to  germinate  in  the  early  spring, 
and  as  soon  as  high  enough  cut  them  down  or  pull 
them  up,  thus  leaving  the  dressing  clean  for  the 
pasture  seed  sowing,  which  may  be  left  in  such 
oases  till  the  end  of  April.  Where,  however, 
the  whole  lawn  surface  has  been  forked  over 
several  inches  deep,  all  grass  weeds  and  roots 
removed  and  a  dressing  of  fresh,  fine  soil  cast 
over  it,  with  soot,  basic  slag  and  wood  ashes, 
as  before  advised,  the  whole  again  forked  in, 
leaving  the  surface  clean,  fine  and  level,  also  the 


I  an  absence  of  needful  grass-producing  food,  the 
presence  of  moss,   a  common  feature  in   lawns, 

j  shows  that  the  soil  is  sour  and  needs  draining. 

I  Generally,  however,  to  keep  lawns  in  good  con- 
dition, apart  from  regular  and  careful  mowing, 
annual  dressings  with  fine  soil  and  some  manure 
should  be  given.  D. 
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ARRANGEMENT   OF    ROSE    BEDS. 

A  Scheme  of  Colour. 
UITE  an  important  point  when  plant- 
ing Roses  is  arranging  and  blending 
different  sorts  nicel}'.     In  case  any 
readers  of  The  Garden  have  not 
yet  got  in   their  Roses  for  1908, 
here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  beds 
(particularlj'  small    beds)  cut  out 
of  grass  lawns.     Several  beds  cut  out  of  one  of 
my    lawns   and    given    up   entirely   to    Roses   I 


Q 


NATURAL  CONTRAST  IN  PLANTING. 

The    charming   grouping   of     our    wayside   and 

woodland   wild   plants   offers   a    lesson    to    any 

gardener  who  has  herbaceous  borders  or  a  wild 

garden    to    arrange.       In    Nature's     garden,    a       _ 

pleasing  irregularity  is  the  rule,  for  the  planting    planned  like  this,  and  they  were  greatly  admired 

is  done    by  the   wind  and  the  birds,    and  their    last  year.     In  the  case  of  small  round  beds,  plant 

one  standard  in  the  centre,  round  this  three  or 
four  dwarfs,  and  then  edge  all  round  with  dwarf 
Polyanthas.  Oblong  beds,  and,  in  fact,  beds  of 
almost  any  shape,  the  same  idea  can  be  carried 

dwarfs 


whole  being  well  trodden  all  over,  then  raked 
afresli  and  again  levelled,  the  sowing  of  grass 
seed  may  be  made  early  in  April,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  a  grass  crop  as  early  as 
possible. 

When  so  much  trouble  is  taken,  and  it  is  wisest 
to  take  ample  trouble  at  the  first  if  a  good  lawn 
is  to  be  secured  in  time,  the  only  other  chief 
element  to  success  is  that  tlie  grass  seed  be  of 
the  best  quality  for  such  purpose.  A  good 
selection  to  secure  a  lawn  of  fine  quality  i-' 
small-leaved  perennial  Italian  Rye  grp^s-s  (Lolium 
perenne),  121b.  ;  Red  Fescue  (Fcstuea  rubra),  91b.  ; 
Hard  Fescue  (Festuca  duriuscula),  91b.  ;  Crested 
Dog's-tail  (Cynosurus  cristatus),  tilb.  ;  Sheep's 
Fescue  (Festuca  ovina),  filb.  ;  Poa  pratensis, 
31b.  :  and  Poa  trivialis  and  P.  nemoralis,  ."ilb. 
each.  That  is  held  to  be  a  good  selection  for 
soil  of  medium  character.  These  quantities 
represent  what  are  usually  advised  for  an  acre  of 
ground,  but  it  is  well  to  add  fully  one-third  to 
each  quantity,  as  there  may  be  some  failures  and 
birds  may  claim  a  .share  of  the  seed.  While 
bare,  .thin  and  weedy  lawns  indicate  poorness, 


irresponsible  scattering  of  seeds  results  again 
and  again  in  groups  of  such  great  beauty  that 
the  object-lesson  thus  given  is  not  one  to  be 
ignored. 

Besides  this  informality,  the  beautiful  contrast    out,    employing    more     standards    and 
of  form   must  be  noted,   for    Nature  almost  in-    according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  them, 
variably  seems  to  associate  those  plants  which,        1. — Frau    Karl    Druschki,    4    feet    standard; 
from  difference  in  habit  of  growth,  form  of  leaf    ditto    dwarfs,  round  same,  and  edge  all  round 

with    dwarf   Polyantha  Katherine 
Zeimet. 

2. — Hugh  Dickson,  4  feet 
standard ;  Charles  J.  Grahame, 
dwarfs,  round  same,  and  edge  all 
round  with  dwarf  Polj'antha  Mme. 
N.  Levavasseur. 

3. — Dean  Hole,  4  feet  standard  ; 
ditto,  dwarfs,  round  same,  edging 
with  Gloire  de  Polyantha. 

4. — Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  4  feet 
standard ;  ditto,  dwarfs,  round  same, 
edging  with  Mignonette. 

5. — Countess  of  Derby,  4  feet 
standard ;  ditto,  dwarfs,  round  same, 
edging  with  Georges  Pernet. 

6.  — Lady  Roberts,  4  feet  standard ; 
ditto,  dwarfs,  round  same,  edging 
with  Perle  d'tJr. 

7.  —  Mme.  P.  Perny,  4  feet 
standard  ;  ditto,  dwarfs,  round  same, 
edging  with  Anna  Marie  de 
Mon  travel. [ 

8. — White  Maman  Cochet,  4  feet 
standard  :  G.  Nabonnaud,  dwarfs, 
round  same,  edging  with  Schneewit- 
chen. 

9. — Mme.  Berard,-n cot  standard  ; 
Joseph  Hill,  dwarfs,  round  same, 
edging  with  Eugenie  Lameseh. 

10.  — Countess  FestetiesHamilton, 
4  feet  standard  :  Morning  Glow, 
dwarfs,  round  same,  edging  with 
Leonie  Lameseh. 

11. — Lady  Ashtown,  4  feet  stan- 
dard ;  Gustavo  (irunerwald,  dwarfs, 
round     same,     edging     all     round 
with   dwarf    Polyantha   Philippine 
Lambert. 
12. — Clio,  4  feet  standard';  Augustine  Guinois- 
seau,  dwarfs,  round  same,  edging  with  Clothilde 
Soupert.  Q. 
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or  flower,  help  to  show  up  characteristics  in 
each  which,  were  they  growing  alone,  might 
easily  pass  unnoticed. 

A  familiar  example  is  that  of  the  Primrose, 
the  Wood  Hyacinth  and  the  Anemones.  The 
leaves  and  low  growth  of  the  Primro.se  make  an 
effective  foil  for  the  graceful,  arching  stems  of  the 
Hyaoinih  and  the  deeply-cut  leaves  'of  the 
Anemones. 

Examples  such  as  these  can  be  recalled  by 
most  of  us  ;  but  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  taller 
and  stronger  growing  plants  that  the  contrasts 
are  most  striking.  The  illustration  is  of  a 
group  of  the  Sweet  Cicely  (Myrrhis  odorata) 
with  a  forcgrounil  of  the  large  handsome  leaves  of 
the  Butter  Uur.  This  serves  to  show  what  a 
splendid  effect  is  to  be  obtained  from  contrasting 
a  simple-li^aved,  low-growing  plant  with  one 
possessing  Fern-like  foliage  and  a  tall,  graceful 
habit  of  growth. 

'I'his  lesson  of  Nature's  ought  to  be  applied 
in  every  garden,  for  the  contrast  of  form  is 
quite   as    important    as   the    happy   blending   of 

colours.  I.     S.    TlIRNP.ULL. 


HINTS    ON    PLANTING    ROSES. 

1  HAVE  recently  received  from  the  National  Rose 
Society  "Hints  on  Planting  Roses."  I  hope  I 
shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  presumption  if  I 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  as  the  handbook 
is  put  forth,  "  not  for  experienced  rosarians,  but 
for  those  who  wish  to  grow  Roses  but  do  not 
know  how  to  set  about  it."  I  do  not  pretend  to 
he  a  "  rosarian,"  but,  as  I  have  grown  Roses 
with  much  success  for  a  few  years,  experience 
has   taught   me   something.      In  planting   I   dig 

2  feet,  put  a  turf  at  the  bottom  or  any  old 
decaj'ed  garden  rubbish,  then  some  well-rotte<l 
cow  manure,  and  fill  up  to  the  required  height. 
When  the  roots  are  carefully  spread  out  I  work 
in  some  well-sifted  Oak  leaf-mould,  over  that  a 
little  fine  soil,  over  that,  again,  a  sprinkling  of 
basic  slag  and  bone-meal,  well  mixed,  and  then 
some   soil   trodden   firmly.      The    result    in    all 
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cases  is  strongly-grown  plants.  For  winter 
protection  I  spread  a,  little  cow  manure  all 
over  the  bed,  and  on  that  0  inches  of  leaves, 
and,  to  prevent  them  blowing  about,  I  put  over 
them  strong  stakes  or  branches  of  trees.  Once 
in  the  Midlands  I  had  the  leaves  swept  off  the 
lawn  on  to  a  bed  of  fifty-six  plants,  covering 
them  up  1  foot  deep,  and  when  the  leaves  were 
removed  at  the  end  ot  March  the  stems  of  many 
of  the  trees  were  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
the  growth  that  summer  was  immense. 

I  observe  that  the  handbook  does  not  mention 
whether  standards,  half-standar  Js  or  dwarfs  are 
recommended.  Some  Roses  do  better  grown  one 
way  and  some  another,  e.;/. ,  La  France  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone  do  much  better  0]i 
standards,  but  that  lovely  Rose  M.  Joseph 
Hill  does  best  as  a  dwarf.  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.  write  in  their  catalogue : 
"Few  would  grow  suoh  varie- 
ties as  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  &c. ,  for  the  adornment  of 
their  garden  without  courting 
failure,  &c.'"  The  handbook 
advises  the  inexperienced  amateur 
to  grow  for  exhibition  purposes 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  others. 
I  very  much  doubt  their  being 
pleased  with  the  result.  Bessie 
Brown  grows  strongly  and  pro- 
duces plenty  of  buds,  but  most 
of  them  ball  and  rot.  Mildred 
Grant  is  tine  the  first  year,  but 
not  of  any  account  afterwards. 
Florence  Pemberton  grows 
strongly,  spreads  widely,  is  full 
of  buds,  but  produces  few  good 
open  flowers.  The  Ma'man  Cochets 
are  grand  when  they  do  well,  but 
they  hang  their  heads  and  often 
ball  and  rot.  The  Bride,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Catherine  Mermet  and 
Bridesmaid  are  tender  and  shy.  , 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  burns 
and  shrivels  on  the  outside — out 
of  a  multitude  of  flowers  I  have 
rarely  had  a  decent  one.  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley  will  not  grow  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Mme.  Jules 
Uravereaux  is  grand,  but  it 
sprawls  all  over  a  bed.  It  is  a 
climber  and  should  be  planted 
against  a  high  pole.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  list  does  not 
include  Antoine  Rivoire  and  G. 
Nabonnand,  two  of  the  very  best 
garden  Roses.  A  nurseryman  in 
this  neighbourhood  told  me  that 
he  sold  more  of  Antoine  Rivoire  ^  , 
than  of  any  other  Rose:  Mme.  tk^'  •  * 
Abel  Chatenay  next.  I  venture  to 
recommend  strongly  Liberty, 
Papa  (Jontier,  Rainbow,  Lady 
Roberts,  Lady  Battersea,  Beryl 
and  Peace,  and  suggest  that 
Etoile  de  France  be  refused, 
also  George  Laing  Paul,  because 
it  turns  to  a  bad  colour,  and  tender  plants  like 
the  lovely  Duchess  ot  Portland.  Indeed,  sir,  it 
would  be  a  great  kindness  if,  before  the  planting 
season  is  quite  over,  you  would  out  of  your  large 
experience,  give  a  hint  as  to  the  Roses  that 
should  be  avoided.  That  which  you  once  wrote 
me  about  the  behaviour  of  Mildred  Grant  proved 
true,  and  the  list  you  once  sent  me  I  have  found 
admirable.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of  new  Roses,  I  think  if  I  were  limited  to  three 
they  would  be  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  and  Marquise  Litta. 

W.  J.  ClIAP.VAN. 

Kldeiie,  Sandhui-tt  Road,  Tunhrid;ti'  Wills. 


public,  and  here  give  my  mode  of  culture.  I 
have  tried  plants  put  out  in  beds,  inside  a  green- 
house and  also  in  outside  beds,  training  tire 
branches  under  the  roof  glass  from  the  main 
stem,  which  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of 
the  structure. 

I  know  that  many  prefer  to  have  plants 
on  other  stocks.  I  have  tried  both  these  and 
specimens  on  their  own  roots  and  now  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter.  Ample  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  drainage  before  any 
soil  is  put  in  the  border.  For  one  plant  a  space 
5  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  and  2<J  inches  deep  is 
necessary  for  the  roots,  though  large  plants 
may  be  grown  in  a  border  half  the  size  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  spare.  Broken 
bricks,  clinkers  and  similar  material  may  be  put 
in  for  drainage.  On  this  place  whole  turves 
grass  side  downwards  and  fill  up  with  chopped 


is  harmful ;  so  long  as  frost  be  excluded  from  the 
structure  the  plant  will  be  safe.  Train  the 
shoots  at  least  15  inches  from  the  glass  to  allow 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  them  and  the 
roof.  Thin  out  weakly  shoots  in  August,  not  in 
winter  or  spring,  and  rub  out  any  young  growth 
which  may  appear  after  such  pruning  before 
they  attain  a  length  of  1  inch.  The  stronger 
branches  should  be  trained  about !)  inches  apart 
and  be  left  their  entire  length.  Grown  under 
glass  the  wood  will  ripen  well  and  a  bloom  will 
be  forthcoming  from  nearly  every  bud  on  each 
shoot.  In  summer  time  as  much  air  as  possible 
should  be  admitted.  From  an  ordinarily-sized 
young  plant  I  have  gathered  260  beautiful  flowers 
the  third  year  from  date  of  planting.  Canker  of 
the  main  stem  does  not,  as  a  rule,  show  before 
the  eighth  year,  and  not  even  then  if  every 
precaution  be  taken  against  bruising  the 
bark  or  allowing  it  to  press 
firmly  against  a  stage  or  other 
part  of  the  structure.       Avon. 


ORNAMENTAL 
GOURDS. 


W 


THE    MARECHAL    NIEL    ROSE. 

AM.\TEtTRS  often   fail   to  grow  this  Rose,  but  I 
find  it  is  as  ipopular   as   ever  with  the  general 


A    l'EK(i0LA    (ILOTHEU    WITH    OKNAME^TAL,JiOUKUS. 

turf  which  has  been  cut  from  an  old  pasture  and 
stacked  for  two  months.  The  turf  should  be 
fibrous  and  neither  too  light  nor  too  claye}'. 
With  the  exception  of  one  peck  of  well-rotted, 
sweet  leaf-soil  to  two  bushels  of  loam,  no  other 
kind  of  ingredient  need  be  put  in.  Great  cire 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  plant  ;  it  should 
have  a  clean  stem  with  whole  bark.  Bruised 
bark  on  young  plants  would  mean  canker  develop- 
ment the  second  year  after  planting.  Equal  care 
must  be  observed  while  planting  and  fastening 
up  the  branches,  so  as  to  avoid  bruising  the 
bark. 

The  roots  should  be  spread  out  evenly  and 
covered  with  soil  3  inches  deep,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  border  with  half-rotted  manure  to 
a  similar  depth.  The  exposed  portion  of  the 
stem  should  be  wrapped  in  hay  bands  from 
Novemljer  to  April.      A  very  high  temperature 


E  so  seldom  find 
the  ornamental 
Gourds  used  in 
the    pleasure 
garden  that  the 
accompany- 
ing illustration  will  enable  readers 
of  The  Garden  to  form  an  esti- 
mate   of     their    merits    in    this 
respect.     The  prominent  features 
ot  these  Gourds  is  their  brightly- 
coloured    and    quaintly  -  formed 
fruits,   which,  given  a  season  of 
ordinary  sunshine,  ripen  readily 
and  become  as   hard  as  a  stone, 
so  much    so   that    when    severed 
from  the   plants   they  remain  in 
perfect    condition    for    seven    or 
eight     months,     retaining     their 
bright     colours    throughout    the 
winter. 

The  cultural  requirements  are 
exceedingl3'  simple,  and  should  be 
readily  mastered  by  those  having 
a  limited  experience  in  gardening. 
Seed  is  sown  singly  in  24-inch 
pots  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  April.  Light  soil  is  necessary 
for  seed  -  sowing,  employing  a 
richer  compost  as  the  plants  are 
moved  into  larger  pots,  and  finally 
planting  out  in  well  -  manured 
ground  in  .June.  Good  garden  soil 
enriched  with  well-decayed  farm 
manure  is  excellent,  into  which 
the  roots  readily  penetrate  and  the 
plants  grow  away  in  a  fashion 
proverbial  with  tiourds.  They 
delight  in  copious  supplies  of 
moisture  when  in  full  growth, 
so  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  liquid 
manure  greatly  assist  in  their  rapid  development. 
Strong  supports  must  be  provided  when 
planting,  to  which  the  "bine"  is  trained,  and 
almost  daily  attention  is  required  to  secure  the 
leading  shoot.  When  grown  upon  single  poles  it 
is  necessary  to  "  stop  "  the  laterals  or  side  phoots 
immediately  beyond  a  fruit.  The  flowers  of 
Gourds  represent  both  sexes.  The  female  flowers 
are  readily  recognised  by  the  embryo  fruit 
forming  at  the  base  of  the  coloured  petals, 
and  these  must  be  earefull}'  retained  at  pinching. 
The  pergola  illustrated  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  these  gardens  last  summer,  owing  much  of  its 
success  to  the  distinct  leafage  of  the  Gourds, 
which  in  their  turn  were  1  elped  out  by 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  annual  Sunflowers. 

Thomas  Smith. 
Walmsgate  Gardens,  LmUh. 
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QARDEN I NG      FOR      "BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

COLD  GREENHOUSE.— Remove 
bulbs  from  the  quarters  in  which 
they  were  plunged  in  pots,  and 
place  them  in  the  cold  greenhouse. 
Roses  on  the  greenhouse  roof  should 
be  pruned.  Cut  out  dead,  weak 
and  useless  shoots,  leaving  the  strong,  well- 
ripened  growths  to  produce  blooms.  Complete 
the  tying  of  Roses  at  the  same  time.  The 
Chimney  Bellflower  (Campanula  pyramidalis)  is 
a  charming  plant  for  the  cold  greenhouse.  Pot 
up  a  few  strong  plants  in  9-ineh  or  10-inch  pots. 

Plants  in  Rooms. — Do  not  allow  plants  to 
stand  in  draughty  positions.  The  Fern  Pteris 
tremula  is  excellent  for  dark  corners.  Should 
any  plants  get  frozen,  remo\e  them  to  dark 
quarters  where  they  may  thaw  gradually.  This 
is  best  accomplished  when  the  air  is  dry  and  still. 
Water  plants  with  the  greatest  caution,  using 
slightly  tepid  water.  Avoid  the  use  of  stimulants 
and  manure  water  at  this  period. 

/hated  Greenhouse. — Growths  of  Plumbagoes 
should  be  shortened  to  admit  light  and  air  and 
for  the  benefit  of  plants  immediately  beneath 
them.  Fuchsias  may  be  pruned  and  started  into 
growth  where  early  cuttings  are  wanted.  Soft- 
wooded  plants  may  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  they  are  less  liable  to  damp  off  if  a  small 
portion  of  the  old  hard  growth  be  detached  at 
the  heel.  Geraniums  for  an  early  display  should 
be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots.  Pot  up  a  batch 
of  Tuberoses  and  Lilies. 

Hardy  Flower  Garden.  —  The  present  is  an 
e.xcellent  time  to  prepare  beds  and  borders  for 
the  reception  of  the  plants  later.  New  rockeries 
may  also  be  formed  now.  Carnations  planted 
in  the  autumn  may  be  unduly  loose  around  tlieir 
base,  for  this  reason  slightly  firm  the  soil. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — Hot-beds  may  now  be 
made,  assuming  the  materials  have  been  properly 
turned  over  and  sweetened.  The  hot-bed  should 
be  made  up  firmly  and  the  situation  should  be  a 
warm  and  sheltered  one,  preferably  a  south 
aspect.  See  that  the  materials  stand  out  at  least 
1  foot  beyond  the  sides  of  the  frames.  Hot-beds 
may  be  utilised  for  raising  early  supplies  of 
Carrots  and   for  raising  various  seeds.      It  is  a 


tying  of  all  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  Young 
standard  Apples  and  Pears  need  to  be  pruned 
with  considerable  care.  If  possible  select  about 
five  shoots  of  equal  strength  standing  out  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  shortening  back,  according 
to  whether  they  are  weak   or  strong,  to  a  bud 
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simple  and  inexpensive  methixl  of  raising  plants. 
Exhibition  Onions  are  obtained  by  making  a 
sowing  at  the  present  time  on  a  hot-bed  ;  Ailsa 
Craig  is  an  ideal  type  of  Onion  for  this  purpo.se. 
Lift  Rliubarb  for  forcing.  Whetl  on  manure  to 
quarters  it  is  intended  to  dig  in  the  near  future. 

Frnit    Garden.  —  There   must    be   no    further 
delay  in  completing   the    pruning,  nailing   and 


I. — cJjUmp  ready  fob  dividing. 

pointing  outwards.     Strong  shoots  may   be  left 
from  12  inches  to  16  inches  long. 

Chrysanthemums. — Propagate  decorative  varie- 
ties by  cuttings.  The  earliest  batch  of  plants 
should  be  given  a  position  in  the  cool  greenhouse 
on  shelves  near  the  glass  and  free  from  draughts. 
Order  novelties  forthwith. 


INCREASING    RHUBARB. 

Rhubabb  is  always  in  demand  in  the  earlier  half 
of  thej-ear,  and  in  all  good  gardens  arrangements 
are  invariably'  made  to  lift  roots  for  forcing,  to 
maintain  the  clumps  in  good  health,  and  for 
periodically  forming  fresh  beds.  To  the  novice 
in  gardening  matters  little  is  known  of  Rhubarb 
and  how  to  deal  with  it  successfully.  It  may 
surprise  some  readers  to  learn  that  Rhubarb  is 
deep  rooting,  and  for  this  reason  the  plot  in 
which  it  is  to  be  planted  should  be  ti-enched  quite 
2  feet  to  3  feet  deep,  incorporating  at  the  time  I 
the  trenching  is  done  a  liberal  quantity  of  good  ! 
manure.  Manure  that  is  well  decayed  is  of  little  | 
use.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  fill  in  the 
trenches  with  solid  manure  ;  in  fact,  the  best  that 
can  be  procured.  Some  of  the  finest  Rhubarb 
we  have  seen  was  grown  on  ground  that  had  been 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  .5  feet. 

I  Dividing  the  Roots.— Tha  best  time  to  lift 
Rhubarb  for  the  purpose  of  division  is  February, 
and  we  prefer  to  do  this  early  in  the  month  when 
the  weather  is  free  from  severe  frosts.  The 
huge  clumps  that  some  of  the  old  plants  are 
represented  by  should  be  first  divided  up  into 
convenient  sizes,  so  that  the  crowns  may  be  ! 
more  easily  detached.  To  divide  a  few  plants 
is  not  difficult,  as  they  .split  very  readily,  and 
pieces  containing  one  crown  av  more  may  be  j 
detached  suitable  for  replanting  witli  little 
trouble.  Fretjuently,  pieces  containing  a  crown 
or  two  may  be  detached  from  old  clumps  without 
the  necessity  of  lifting  the  latter  for  the  purpose  I 
of  division.  Assuming  the  new  plantation  or 
beds  are  to  t)e  planted  in  the  near  future,  sullicient 
time  will  lie  allowed  in  the  interval  in  «  hich  the 
new  (juartcrs  may  be  properly  prepared. 
Rhubarb  will  do  well  in  the  same  quarters  for 
ten  years,  but  to  keep  the  roots  in  good  order,  it  is 
necessary  to  mulch  them  periodically  with  manure,  i 
When    the    clumps    appear    to    be    exhausted,  ' 


which  will  be  denoted  by  weak  and  sickly  growths, 
remove  the  surface  soil  round  about  the  roots  and 
apply  liquid  manure  or  sewage  copiously,  follow- 
ing this  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  partially  decayed 
manure.  Subsequent  growths  will  prove  how 
beneficial  such  treatment  is 

Planting  Rhubarb  Crowns. — Assuming  the  new 
quarters  are  prepared  in  the  way  just  suggested, 
a  fine  day  in  February  should  be  selected  for 
replanting  the  crowns.  When  the  weather  is  dry 
and  the  soil  friable  the  work  is  much  more  satis- 
factorily carried  out.  Plant  the  crowns  in  rows, 
the  latter  being  3  feet  apart,  with  the  same 
distance  between  the  crowns.  Where  a  smaller 
plantation  is  being  mode,  arrange  the  crowns 
3  feet  apart  each  way.  One  strong  crown  will 
be  quite  sufficient,  but  three  smaller  ones  should 
be  requisitioned  if  strong  individual  crowns  are 
not  forthcoming.  Observe  special  care  when 
adjusting  the  crowns  in  position.  See  that  they 
are  just  level  with  the  surface  soil,  and  press  the 
soil  firmly  round  each  one.  To  promote  growth, 
mulch  the  replanted  crowns  with  littery  matter, 
preferably  strawy  litter  from  long  manure.  As 
the  warmer  days  approach,  apply  water  at 
intervals,  this  timely  attention  ensuring  their 
well-being.  By  following  this  simple  means  of 
propagation  growth  in  the  succeeding  year  shoidd 
be  strong. 

Forciny  Rhubarb. — Anyone  with  a  few  spare 
roots  of  Rhubarb  may  have  an  early  supply  with 
little  trouble.  Roots  lifted  at  the  present  time 
should  be  ready  for  use  within  a  month,  more  or 
less.  Those  who  have  a  Mushroom  house  may 
utilise  this  for  forcing  Rhubarb,  but  a  more 
popular  method  is  to  place  a  few  roots  under  the 
greenhouse  staging  where  the  temperature  can 
be  maintained  at  from  55°  to  60°,  or,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  glass,  the  roots  may  be  placed  in  a 
tub  or  box,  covering  them  with  any  old  potting 
soil  and  mulching  the  crown  with  a  quantity  of 
warm  manure  and  leaves.  The  clumps  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark  as  much  as  possible.  Those  who 
have  no  glass  house  will  find  a  warm  cellar 
answer  well  ;  in  fact,  any  protection  that  can  be 
afforded  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  this 
means  of  forcing  may  be  enhanced  by  a  liberal 
covering  with  leaves  or  long  stable  litter 
as  fermenting  material.  Good  sorts  are 
Royal     Albert     and     Early     Red     for     earlier 
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supplies,    and    Myatt's    Victoria    and    Havvke's 
Champagne  for  succession. 


PREPARING  AND  PLANTING  A 
HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 

It  is  to  this  border  that  many  amateurs  devote 
their    attention    during    leisure    lioure.      With 
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AFTER  TBBNOHING  THE  BOKDER  LAY  THE  PLANTS 

ON  THE  SURFACE  IN  THE  POSITION  THEY  ARl^;  TO 

Ot'CUPY. 

comparatively    little    trouble     flowers    can     be 
obtained  from  early  spring  until  late  autumn. 

Position. — The  villa  garden  is  usually  small. 
A  border  4  feet  or  ."i  feet  wide  round  the  boundary 
fences  or  walls  will  make  an  ideal  herbaceous 
border,  provided  it  is  not  overhung  with  trees. 
This  does  not  mean  shelter  or  slight  shade  during 
a  portion  of  the  day  ;  these  are  often  beneficial 
rather  than  detrimental  to  some 
plants.  If  convenient,  a  wider  border, 
say,  10  feet  or  12  feet,  should  be  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  This 
will  accommodate  many  of  the  taller 
plants,  which  would  look  rather  out  of 
place  in  a  border  of  less  width.  The 
planting  may  be  done  during  favourable 
weather  from  October  to  March,  pre- 
ferably not  later  than  January.  When 
making  a  new  border  it  should  be 
trenched,  if  possible,  to  a  depth  of 
3  feet.  When  onee  the  border  has 
been  well  made,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dig  it  so  deep  again  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  illustration  shows  the 
digging  of  a  border  three  spits  (about 
2  feet)  deep.  The  soil  in  the  bottom, 
marked  by  the  spade  on  the  right 
hand,  is  turned  over  and  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  not  brought  to 
the  surface.  Deep  cultivation  such  as 
this  is  only  necessary  or  advisable 
every  second  or  third  year.  In  a 
herbaceous  border  there  are  always  a 
number  of  plants  which  are  better 
left  undisturbed  for  several  years. 
Delphiniums  (perennial  Larkspurs), 
Japanese  Windflowers  (Anemone 
japonica).  Torch  Lilies  (Kniphofias), 
LiHums  and  Rose  trees  are  examples 
of  plants  which  dislike  frequent 
removal.  Lifting  and  replanting  of 
these  once  in  five  years  is  ample. 


Planting. — The  ultimate  eflfeot  of  the 
border  when  the  plants  are  in  flower 
must  be  continually  borne  in  mind 
when  planting.  The  height  the  plant.s 
grow,  the  time  of  blooming,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  must  all  be  cen- 
sidered.  Three  to  eight  or  more 
plants  in  a  long  border  grouped 
together  are  more  pleasing,  and  exhibit 
the  trae  character  of  the  plants  better 


than  when  they  are  dotted  singly.  We  read  in  gar- 
dening papers  and  elsewhere  of  a  June  border  or 
a  July  border  ;  these  are  all  filled  with  plants 
flowering  in  those  particular  months.  Another 
style  is  to  plant  a  border  with  subjects,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  all  of  one  colour,  as  the 
white  border,  the  blue  border,  &c.  Gardens  in 
towns  or  suburbs  where  such  schemes  can  be 
carried  out  are  few  and  far  between.  In  the 
mixed  border  the  pride  of  many  amateurs  is  that 
the  plants  which  flower  in  June  should  be 
distributed  as  far  as  possible  equall3'  along  the 
border,  treating  those  which  flower  in  other 
months  in  the  same  way.  Plants  which  flower 
'  in  September,  if  placed  in  close  proximity  to  those 
which  flower  early  in  the  summer,  will  develop 
and  cover  some  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
latter  when  in  bloom.  When  planting  dig  the 
holes  wide  enough  to  permit  of  the  roots  being 
spread  out.  Avoid  burying  the  crowns  too  deep, 
especially  in  heavy  soils. 

Dividing  the  Roots. — As  the  right  and    wrong 
methods  of  dividing  rootstocks  were  fully  dealt 
with  in  The  Garden  of  the  7th  ult. ,  it  is  not  ; 
necessary  to  discuss  that  subject  again. 

Other  Methods  of  Propagation. — Many  her- 
baceovis  plants  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
in  spring,  when  the  young  growths  push  up. 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  autumn-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums and  the  Japanese  Stonecrop  are  good 
examples.  It  is  always  advisable  to  thin  out 
the  growths  of  herbaceous  plants  when  too  thick, 
so  that  by  taking  cuttings  one  is  improving  the 
prospect  of  a  good  display  and  increasing  the 
stock  of  plants  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  our 
herbaceous  plants  can  also  be  increased  by  seeds 
sown  in  April  and  May. 


The  Reserite  Border. 
late-flowering   plants 


— Whenever  possible  a  few 
should   be   grown,    to    be 
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HOW    TO    prepare    the    BOKUER    for    PLANTING. 


WHEN   PLANTING   KEEP    THE  COLLAR  OP.   NECK   OF 
THE    PLANTS   NEAR  THE   SURFACE. 

lifted  and  planted  in  the  border  when  the  early- 
flowering  ones  are  over.  The  young  plants 
propagated  by  cuttings  mentioned  above  are 
admirable  for  the  purpose. 

Twelve  Tall-growing  HeHiaceous  Plants  Jor 
the  Beginner. — Michaelmas  Daisy,  Moon  Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum  uliginosum),  Rudbeokia  lacini- 
ata,  perennial  Larkspur  (Delphinium).  Holly- 
hock, Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  latifohus), 
Helianthus  Miss  Mellish,  Goat  Rues 
(Galega  officinalis  and  var.  alba),  Lu- 
pinus  (Lupine)  polyphyllus,  Helenium 
autumnale  and  herbaceous  Phlox. 

Twelve  oj  Medium  Height.  — Bergamot 
(Monarda  didyma).  Peach-leaved  Bell- 
flower  (Campanula  persicifolia).  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  autumn-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums, Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum. Columbine  (Aquilegia)  Crown 
Imperial,  Gypsophila  paniculata.  Flame 
Flower  (Kniphofia),  Lilium  candidum. 
Anemone  japonica  and  Sneezewort 
(Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl). 

Twelve  Dwarf-  growing.  —  London 
Pride,  Japanese  Stonecrop  (Sedum 
spectabile),  double  Daisy,  Veronica 
gentianoides,  Pink,  Carnation,  Pyreth- 
rum,  double  Arabis,  Thrift  (Armeria), 
Viola,  Musk  and  perennial  Candytuft 
(Iberis  sempervirens). 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  a 
number  of  other  plants  grown  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  not  herbaceous 
plants.  Others,  such  as  Gaillardia, 
Coreopsis  grandiflora  and  Sweet 
Williams,  which,  although  strictly 
speaking  herbaceous  plants,  are  better 
treated  as  biennials,  i.e.,  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  May  or  June  to  flower 
the  following  year. 

Bulbs.  —  Narcissi,  Tulips,  &o.,  are 
also  planted.  Dahlias,  Rose  trees. 
Lavender  bushes  and  Irises,  unless 
groMTi  in  the  mixed  border,  would  have 
to  Tbe  excluded  from  many  gardens. 
To  take  the  place  of  the  Tulips  and 
other  early-flowering  bulbs,  annuals, 
such  as  Asters  and  Stocks  are  dibbled  in 
between  the  decaying  foliage  in  June. 
The  foliage  of  the  Narcissi  can  be  tied 
in  a  knot  till  suflieiently  ripe  to  out  ofi'. 
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FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
»    LLAMANDAS.  —  These     very      useful 
/\  plants    if    kept    too    drj'    when     in 

/    %  moderate-sized  pots  are  often  apt  to 

/  ^  die  back  far  too  much.  Thisweakens 
£  J^  the  plants,  and  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  better  to  keep  them  moderately 
moist  with  a  few  leaves  retained  in  a  fresh  state. 
Even  when  in  large  pots  it  is  not  well  to  keep 
them  absolutel}-  dry.  or  the  same  thing  will 
sometimes  occur.  If  these  plants  are  not  kept 
in  a  stove  proper,  see  that  they  are  not  subjected 
to  a  lower  temperature,  otherwise  the  conse- 
quences will  be  serious.  Clerodendrons,  both 
climbing  and  shrubby,  are  quite  as  sensitive  in 
this  respect.  Bougainvillea  glabra  will  stand 
10°  less  with  tolerable  .safety. 

Calanthes. — These  are  among  the  most  useful 
of  our  Orchids  for  a  midwinter  display.  Anyone 
who  has  the  convenience  of  a  warm,  moist  house 
may  have  a  fine  display  with  very  little  trouble. 
A  great  mistake  is  to  leave  the  plants  about 
after  flowering  in  cold  or  draughty  places  in  the 
dwelling-house  or  elsewhere.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
so  treated  never  start  so  well  or  produce  such 
fine  growths  as  others  that  have  been  projierly 
treated  liy  keeping  them  quite  dry  in  a  house 
kept  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  50°  or  there- 
abouts. They  get  then  the  thorough  and  complete 
rest  that  is  so  necessary  to  their  well-being,  yet 
the  eyes  are  not  chilled  or  checked,  and  there- 
fore start  away  vigorously  in  spring. 

Haedy  Fruit. 

Pruniiiu. — Push  on  the  pruning  of  all  hardy 
outdoor  trees  and  bushes  in  open  weather  so  as 
to  get  this  work  completed  before  spring. 

Fig  Trees  on  walls  in  exposed  positions  may 
now  require  extra  protection.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  tie  the  branches  together,  and  cover 
with  dry  Bracken  or  straw  and  with  mats 
securely  fastened  to  the  walls  ;  indeed,  in  some 
cases  I  have  taken  the  trees  from  the  walls,  laid 
them  at  the  base  and  covered  them  during  very 
hard  weather. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

French  Beans. — These  can  now  be  forced  more 
readily  than  if  sown  a  month  or  two  back,  as 
Beans  sown  at  that  period  fail  to  produce  a 
sturdy  growth.  I  prefer  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots 
at  this  season,  allowing  only  half-a-dozen  plants 
in  a  pot.  I  have  seen  French  Beans  sown  in 
bo.xes  and  transplanted,  but  do  not  advise  it. 
For  later  use  it  is  a  good  practice,  as  the  longer 
days  and  greater  warmth  soon  cause  new  root 
action,  but  early  in  the  year  the  transplanting 
gives  a  check,  causing  delay  and  at  times  total 
loss. 

Flower   Garden. 

Mimulmes. —I  make  it  a  rule  to  sow  seed  of 
Mimulus  early  in  January  on  fine  sandy  soil  in 
shallow  pans,  anrl  leave  it  to  germinate  in  a 
comparatively  cool  house.  In  a  few  weeks  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  strong  seedlings  to  lift. 
Prick  these  out  into  other  pans  or  boxes,  and  in 
these  they  would  be  ready  to  pot  up  singly  if 
desired  early  in  April,  or  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  planted  on  a  cool  border  outdoors, 
where  they  will  on  good  ground  pnjduce  a  most 
brilliant  mass  of  flowers.  A  really  fine  strain  of 
Mimulus  presents  features  of  beauty  suoli  as  few 
other  flowers  give.  If  the  seedling  plants  have 
been  well  hardened  before  planting  out  so  early, 
the  foliage  .simply  gets  discoloured,  but  the  late 
frosts  do  little  or  no  harm  to  them. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshweUChorpe,  Norwich. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Greenhghse. 
Winter  Carnations.  —  The  first  batch  of 
cuttings  should  now  be  put  in  if  not  already  done. 
Take  strong  cuttings  and  place  three  or  four  in 
a  small  pot,  inserting  them  near  the  edge.  Use 
plenty  of  sand  ;  in  fact,  they  will  root  readily  in 
all  sand.  ICnehantress  is  very  good  just  now, 
and  this  colour  finds  much  favour.  Carnations 
in  flower  shoidd  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  dry  and 
airy  house,  with  just  enough  heat  to  keep  the 
plants  moving— 55°  to  60°  suits  them  very  well. 
Malmaison  varieties  should  be  kept  somewhat 
cooler,  and  young  plants  are  best  in  a  cool,  dry 
temperature,  with  just  enough  heat  to  dispel 
damp. 

Cyclamen. — Seed  of  these  charming  flowers 
may  yet  be  sown.  Prepare  pans  of  rich  soil — 
which  must  be  well  drained — dibble  the  seed  in 
regularly  over  the  pan  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  60°.  Seed- 
lings sown  in  October  should  now  be  potted 
singly.  Seeds  of  Grevillea  robusta  and  Gloxinia 
may  be  sown  if  very  early  plants  are  required. 

Forcing  House. 
Introduce  more  Lilacs,  Pruuuses,  Deutzias, 
Spirieas  and  bulbs.  These  should  be  put  in  now 
at  intervals,  so  that  a  break  may  not  occur  in 
the  supply.  The  plants  subjected  to  forcing 
should,  however,  be  introduced  to  heat  gradually 
and  the  same  treatment  afforded  when  leaving 
the  forcing  house.  By  so  doing  the  plants'  last 
in  flower  much  longer. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Vacant  ground  should  now  be  dug  or  trenched 
up  rough,  su  that  if  the  weather  becomes  frosty 
it  will  be  pulverised.  Place  some  early  Potatoes 
on  ends  in  boxes,  and  take  away  all  but  the 
strongest  eye  or  shoot.  Place  the  boxes  in  a 
warm  and  light  position  for  either  planting  in 
frames  or  pots.  A  pinch  of  Onion  seed  may  now 
be  sown  for  exhibition  bulbs,  scattering  the 
seed  thinly  and  placing  the  boxes  in  a  warm  and 
light  position.  Put  in  more  roots,  such  as  Sea- 
kale,  Dandelion,  Chicory,  &c. ,  to  force  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  daily  supply. 

Hardt  Fruit. 

Continue  to  prune  and  train  trees  as  the 
weather  admits  of  so  doing  ;  all  old  ties  should 
be  removed.  Trees  on  walls  should  be  dressed 
if  they  have  been  attacked  by  any  vermin,  and 
if  the  walls  require  repairing  now  is  the  time  to 
do  it.  Plant  new  trees  during  fine  weather  so 
that  the  soil  is  not  pasty  when  pressed  in  about 
the  roots  ;  if  trees  are  planted  during  wet 
weather  the  ground  will  crack  when  it  becomes 
dry.  When  selecting  trees  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended  must  be  borne  in  mind 
so  as  to  get  a  judicious  selection  for  the  various 
seasons. 

Strawberries  may  now  be  introduced  into  a 
warm  house.  The  plants  should  be  cleaned  and 
top-dressed  and  the  pots  washed.  Strawberries 
in  the  open  ground  should  be  mulched,  treating 
both  old  and  new  plantations.  See  that  no 
weeds  are  existing :  if  any  are  present  they 
ought  to  be  cleared  away  before  mulching. 
Lawns  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

These  should  be  kept  clean,  especially  when 
in  view  of  the  mansion.  Lawns  should  be  rolled 
occasionally.  Any  planting  may  be  carried  on 
during  fine  weather.  Where  shrubs  have  become 
crowded  they  may  be  thinned  out  or  cut  hard 
back.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  carry  out 
any  improvements  or  alterations.  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  &c. ,  can  bo  moved 
any  time  now  up  till  the  end  of  March.  Any 
large  specimens  which  need  top-dressing  should 
be  attended  to.  Palms,  Bamboos  and  similar 
plants  may  also  have  fresh  soil  added  to  them  ; 
this  should  be  done  by  taking  out  a  trench  a 
distance  from  the  roots,  gradually  working   it 


away  till  the  roots  are  reached,  when  a  mixture 
of  leaf-soil,  peat  and  cow  manure  should  be 
given.  Camellias  are  benefited  by  a  good 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and  soot  in  addition. 
Roses  may  be  planted,  and  the  tender  varieties 
of  Teas  should  ha\e  the  protection  of  a  little 
Bracken  or  other  such  material  to  guard  against 
frost. 

Orchids. 

Calanthes  in  flower  should  be  kept  dry  or  the 
flowers  will  soon  damp.  Cypripediums  should  be 
kept  somewhat  drier,  especially  those  in  flower. 
Spray  the  shingle  on  which  they  are  staged  twice 
daily  in  order  to  keep  down  thrips.  Dendro- 
biums  that  have  been  resting  may  now  have  a 
little  more  warmth.  Cymbidiums  that  are 
showing  flower-spikes  should  not  have  too  much 
heat.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

Leonardalee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


WHAT     TO     DO     WITH 
FROZEN     PLANTS. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  there  is  not  a  winter 
passes  by  without  a  number  of  plants  being 
destroyed  by  frost  in  the  United  Kingdom,  pot 
plants  in  particular,  many  of  \\hich  could  un- 
doubtedly be  saved  did  their  o^\ners  know  what 
to  do  with  them  when  King  Frost  holds  them  in 
his  icy  embrace.  "  Pitch  them  on  the  rubbish 
heap  "  used  to  be  the  general  verdict  when  more 
or  less  tender  plants  became  frozen,  but  during 
the  last  decade  or  two  science  has  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  practical  man,  and  informed  him  that  it  is 
not  the  actual  freezing  that  is  fatal  so  much  as 
the  after  treatment. 

In  order  that  we  may  the  better  understand 
the  treatment  of  frozen  plants,  it  will  be  wise  to 
briefly  consider  what  happens  when  frost  reaches 
them.  The  liquid  contents  of  the  cells  become 
frozen  and  expand,  the  cell  walls  are  ruptured, 
and  the  plant's  tissues  in  general  are  disorganised. 
It  is  now  a  fairly  well-known  fact  that  a  plant 
whose  cells  contain  only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  water  will  stand,  without  injury, 
several  degrees  more  frost  than  a  similar  plant 
whose  cells  are  turgid  with  liquid,  therefore  it 
is  excellent  practice,  as  a  preventive  of  injury  by 
frost,  to  keep  plants  as  dry  as  possible  without 
injury  during  the  winter  months. 

But  supposing  a  plant  or  plants  have  been 
badly  frozen  what  are  we  to  do  to  save  their 
lives '!  The  whole  answer  is  given  in  three 
words,  viz.,  thaw  them  slowly.  It  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  if  a  plant  is 
thawed  sufficiently  slowly  the  cells  are  able  to 
once  more  absorb  their  contents  that  have  been 
displaced  by  expansion,  and  the  plant  is  little 
the  worse  for  the  disorganisation  that  has 
occurred.  If  it  is  a  windo-n-  or  room  plant  that  is 
affected,  stand  it  in  a  very  cool  corner  where  the 
temperature  is  only  slightly  above  freezing  point, 
and  keep  it  there  until  it  has  thawed. 

The  occupants  of  cold  frames  are  often  badly 
frozen,  and  if  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  is 
allowed  to  reach  them  much  damage  will  be 
done.  Keep  the  mats  or  other  covering  over 
them  until  a  slow  or  gradual  thaw  takes  place. 
But  it  is  when  the  whole  of  the  occupants  of  the 
greenhouse,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  heating 
arrangements,  become  frozen  that  the  most 
destruction  is  likely  to  occur,  and  prompt 
measures  must  be  taken  if  any  of  the  plants  are 
to  be  saved.  As  soon  as  such  a  condition  is 
noticed  take  care  that  the  heating  apparatus  does 
not  right  itself  and  thus  send  up  the  temperature 
quickly.  Then  cover  the  glass  with  thick  mats, 
straw  or  other  shading  material  in  case  the  sun 
comes  out  and  causes  a  sudden  thaw.  After 
these  precautions  have  been  taken  secure  a  good 
supply  of  very  cold  water  and  syringe  the  plants, 
pots,  staging  and  glass  with  it  until  the  whole 
are  drenched.  This  will  cause  a  very  gradual 
thawing  to  take  place,  and  manj'  plants   will  bp 
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saved.  Leaves  will  probably  be  lost,  and  the 
plants  will  need  several  weeks  to  recover  from 
the  shock,  but  better  this  than  a  total  loss. 

Halt  -  hardy  plants  growing  in  sheltered 
positions  out  of  doors  are  often  ruined  by  the 
removal  of  the  protecting  material  as  soon  as  a 
thaw  sets  in.  Such  protection  should  be  left  on 
until  all  signs  of  frost  have  gone  from  the  plant 
under  notice.  If  such  a  specimen  has  had  no 
protection  before  frost  occurred  much  good  might 
be  done  by  covering  it  with  mats  after  it  is 
frozen  but  before  it  thaws.  In  concluding,  it 
may  be  well  to  emphasise  the  statement  that  to 
safely  bring  plants  through  the  ordeal  of  being 
frozen  they  must  be  thawed  slowly. 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


name  of  the  variety),  (ieranium  (purple  Crane's- 
bill),  Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby,  P.  Souvenir 
de  Charles  Turner,  Heartsease  (various  large- 
flowered),  Hypericum  calyoinum,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  Laurustinus,  Linaria  maroccana  pur- 
purea. Mignonette,  Primula  Giant  (various 
colours),  P.  vulgaris  (common  Primrose),  Poppy 
(large  mauve  Oriental),  Roses  (eighteen  varieties) 
— Dorothy  Perkins,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Fairy 
Rose  (from  seed  sown  in  the  spring),  Lady 
Macartney,  Liberty,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mme. 
Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Ravary,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Louise  Richard,  Penzance  Briar, 
Monthly  (both  pink  and  red),  Hermosa,  Per- 
petual Thalia,  Pride  of  Waltham,  George 
Nabonnand,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  and 
Ulrioh  Brunner — Scabious,  Schizostylis,  Tobacco, 
Veronica  (common  purple),  Vinca  major,  Violet 
(two  varieties,  single).  Wallflowers  and  Watsonia 
alba  grandiflora  (in  full  flower). 


Winter  Floweks  from  South  Devon. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Carslake  sends  from  Daracombe, 
Newton  Abbot,  a  most  interesting  box  of  flowers 
gathered  in  the  garden  on  December  2(i,  all  grown 
outdoors  and  unprotected.  There  are  no  less 
than  seventy-two  different  specimens,  and  many 
other  plants  are  in  bud.  Some  of  the  rock  Roses 
have  quantities  of  buds  on  them.  Mrs.  Carslake 
writes :  "  It  is  not  a  bad  list  for  Christmas. 
Can  any  of  your  other  readers  show  a  longer 
one  ? "  We  hope  our  correspondent's  letter  will 
be  answered.  The  list  is  as  follows  :  Corydalis, 
Polyanthus,  Ceanothus  Indigo,  white  Marguerite, 
Sedum,  Gazania,  Antirrhinum,  Coronilla,  Iberis 
sempervirens.  Harebell,  the  large  green  Helle- 
bore (too  large  to  send),  Abelia  rupestris  in  full 
bud,  also  in  large  bud  Magnolia  grandiflora,  in 
flower  and  fruit  St.  Joseph  Strawberry,  showing 
colour,  but  not  quite  open  Pink  Oxalis,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  Solanum,  Abutilons  (various), 
large  St.  John's  Wort,  Hellebore  (Lenten  Rose), 
Christmas  Rose,  Pittosporum  Tobira,  Arabis, 
alpine  Pink,  Choisya  ternata  (Mexican  Orange 
Flower),  Pentstemons  (various),  yellow  Alyssum, 
Geum,  Carnations,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  (winter- 
flowering  Jasmine),  alpine  Wallflower,  ffinothera. 
Senna,  blue  and  the  red  Periwinkle,  Snowdrop, 
Violets  (single  blue,  double  blue  and  white), 
Lauristinus,  Sweet  Rocket,  Diplacus,  Auriculas, 
Escallonia  macrantha,  Escallonia  (white), 
Anthemis  tinctoria,  red  Salvia,  Pansies,  Prim- 
roses (various,  white,  blue  and  coloured).  Fuchsia 
miniata.  Hydrangea,  Campanula  pyraraidalis, 
Shasta  Daisy,  Schizostylis,  Roses  (various. 
Macartney,  China,  Liberty  and  another),  Chry- 
santhemum Source  d'Or,  Mignonette,  Cob:¥a 
soandens,  Cytisus,  Heaths  (white  and  red), 
Gorse,  Berberis  Darwinii  and  flve  varieties  of 
Veronica. 


Christmas  Flowers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  CoUister,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Thorney- 
croft,  Steyne,  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  writes  : 
"I  enclose  a  list  of  plants  and  shrubs  that 
were  in  bloom  on  Christmas  Day  last  in  the 
garden  here.  I  thought  it  would  interest 
readers  of  j'our  valuable  paper.  It  is  wonderful 
the  number  of  things  that  are  in  flower,  showing 
the  mildness  of  the  autumn  and  congenial  climate. 
Some  of  the  plants  mentioned  are  covered  with 
flowers.  Plants — Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Erysimum 
Golden  Gem,  Lychnis  coronaria.  Marguerite 
Carnation,  Lfninanthes  Douglasii,  Arabis  alpina, 
A.  a.  fl. -pi. ,  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  Sweet  Peas, 
scarlet  Geranium,  pink  Ivy  Geranium,  Mar- 
guerites, annual  Chrysanthemums,  Violets, 
Antirrhinums,  Nieotiana,  Gazania  splendens, 
Iberis  sempervirens,  Pansies,  Mignonette,  Con- 
volvulus minor,  Pentstemons,  Alyssum  saxatile 
compaota,  red  Valerians,  Hellebores,  Chrysan- 
themums, Roses  in  great  variety  and  Campanulas 
in  variety.  Shrubs — Hydrangea,  Coronilla 
glauea.  Genistas,  double  Gorse,  single  Gorse, 
Escallonia  macrantha,  E.  montevidensis,  Spartium 
junceum,  Garrya  elliptiea,  Laurustinus  in  variety, 
Myrtles,  Veronicas,  Solanum  jasminoides, 
Fuchsias,  Spanish  Broom  and  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum." 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
JANUARY. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  a.nd  Answeps.— TA^  Editor  ijitends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  icill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  convmunica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  vrritten  on  one  side^ 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  nams  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  sJwuld- 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


THE    BEST    POTATOES    AND    HOW 
TO    GROW    THEM. 


Flowers  Picked  in  a  Small  Garden  over 
500  feet  high,  near  ew^hurst,  surrey,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1907. 

The  following  flowers  from  "  C.  R.  S."  were 
gathered  on  Christmas  Day  and  kindly  sent  for 
our  table  :  Antirrhinum  major,  Arabis,  Aubrietia 
(the  common  mauve).  Candytuft  (Iberis),  Ceano- 
thus Gloire  de  Versailles,  C.  azureus,  Clematis 
Anderson  Henryi,  French  Daisj',  Cyclamen,  Car- 
nation, Fuchsia  (pink  and  white — I  have  not  the 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Best 

Potatoes  and  Row  to  Grow  Them." 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Friday,  January  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Box  border  {-E.  M.  L.  B.).~U  by  a  Box 

border  a  Box  edging  is  meant,  then  the  shrub 
form  would  be  useless  for  the  purpose,  the  sort 
employed  for  edgings  being  quite  distinct  and 
remaining  dwarf,  hence  its  adaptability  for  the 
purpose.  Box  tor  edgings  may  be  purchased 
from  any  of  the  nurserymen  who  specialise  in 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  may  be  planted  at 
anj'  time  from  October  to  April.  An  old  Box 
edging  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  work  of  "  laying,''  as  the  replanting 
is  termed,  requiring  a  little  intelligence  and  care 
to  get  it  into  a  proper  position.  The  Carnations 
and  other  plants  should  be  freely  dusted  with 
soot  and  lime  in  equal  parts  without  delaj'.  If 
the  slugs  are  at  all  numerous  you  should,  in 
addition,  lay  some  flat  boards  or  slates  about  to 
encourage  them  thither,  and  when  congregated 
together  destroy  them.  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Gow,  46,  Thomas  Street,  Liverpool,  have  a 
special  preparation  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
which  is  most  effectual  in  killing  slugs,  wire- 
worm  and  other  pests  of  this  kind. 

Plants  for  herbaceous  border 

{Velsa). — There  are  quite  a  number  of  plants 
suitable  for  the  purpose  you  name,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, you  have  omitted  the  size  of  the  border, 
a  somewhat  important  item  in  the  circumstances. 
Of  brightly-coloured  subjects  you  might  at  will 
select  from  such  groups  as  Pyrethrum,  single 
and  double  ;  Pa?onies  in  like  manner.  Del- 
phiniums, Gaillardias,  Trollius,  Campanulas, 
Kniphofias  or  Torch  Lilies,  Michaelmas  Daises, 
which  would  prove  invaluable  for  late  summer 
and  autumn,  and  the  whole  of  the  Iris  family, 
more  particularly  those  known  as  Flag  Irises, 
and  those  beautiful  groups  of  summer-flowering 
sorts  known  as  Spanish  and  English  Irises.  To 
these  could  be  added  a  large  number  of  Iris 
species,  such  as  aurea,  Monnieri,  gigantea  and 
others.  Other  important  subjects  include  the 
Day  Lilies,  Perennial  Pea  in  white  and  rose 
varieties,  Stenactis  speciosa,  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
Alstromeria,  Sunflowers,  &c.  In  addition  the 
more  showy  Narcissus  could  be  planted  in 
groups,  also  Lilies,  particularlj'  such  sorts  as 
croceum,  Hansoni,  tigrinum,  speciosum,  colchi- 
cum,  testaceum,  &e.  Had  we  known  the  width 
of  the  border  we  could  have  given  you  a  more 
helpful  reply. 

Weedy  lawn  (If.  r.).-Of  the  lawn  weeds  sent,  one 
with  its  fine  grass-like  growth  is  Spergula  pilitera.  Others 
are  Hernaria  and  Veronica  repens.  \'ery  severe  stirring 
these  creeping  weeds  with  a  sharp  toothed  iron  rake 
should  help  to  destroy  them  easily.  Such  use  of  a  rake 
also  greatly  helps  to  destroy  moss,  and  in  so  doing  gives  the 
grass  a  better  chance  to  grow.  The  wire-like  grass  sent, 
though  more  difficult  to  recognise  now,  is  probably  one  of 
the  coarser  Poas,  but  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Such  a 
coarse  or  tall-growing  grass  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
chop  out  with  a  hoe,  and  thus  destroy  it  in  quantity. 
Evidently  the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  badly  needs  manure 
dressing.  First  make  every  effort  to  tear  out  moss  and 
weeds,  then  dress  the  lawn  with  well-decayed  manure,  if 
to  be  had.  If  not,  then  use  soil  well  spread  abont,  and  on 
that  add  soot  very  liberally  and  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of 
41b.  per  rod,  all  well  worked  in  with  a  rake ;  and  in  April 
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next  followwith  a  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  31b. 
per  rod  and  finely  crushed. 

Meconopsis  Walliehi  {M.  Denison).— This  p\&nt 
may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  hardy  plant  dealers  such 
as  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  ;  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester;  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  and  others  The 
plant  delights  in  deep  loamy  soil  of  an  open  nature,  or 
loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  a  position  sheltered 
from  cutting  winds.  A  cool  rooting  medium  is  of  im- 
portance. As  the  plant  is  of  biennial  duration  only  a 
better  flowering  is  usually  secured  by  raising  the  plants 
from  seeds  sown  in  January,  planting  out  in  May  or  early 
June  for  flowering  the  following  year.  In  this  way  large 
rosettes  are  produced,  and  upon  these  a  good  flowering 
depends. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

How    to    propagr^te    Pitcher 
plants— Nepenthes  ( Doubt M).^'n\e  best 

time  of  the  year  to  propagate  Nepenthes  from 
cuttings  is  during  the  months  of  April  and  Ma_y, 
though  in  nurseries  where  rapid  increase  is 
essential  it  is  carried  on  from  Februar}'  to  the 
end  of  the  summer,  that  is  to  say,  whenever 
cuttings  are  available.  Tlie  best  cuttings  are 
formed  of  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  if  your 
plants  have  but  one  main  shoot  and  the  top  of 
that  is  taken  to  form  a  cutting,  most  probably 
the  old  plant  will  in  time  push  out  one  or  two 
shoots  in  the  place  of  that  removed.  When 
these  are  about  4  inches  in  length  and  have  lost 
some  of  their  succulent  character  thej'  form  very 
desirable  cuttings.  The  various  sorts  of 
Nepentlies  are  not  difficult  to  root,  providing  a 
few  simple  facts  are  borne  in  mind.  In  tlie 
first  place,  the  better  wa}'  is  to  insert  each 
cutting  singly  into  a  comparatively  small  pot. 
This  must  be  effectually  drained,  and  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  soil,  which  must  be  pressed 
down  moderately  firm,  be  of  an  open  nature. 
Peat  and  sand,  with  a  little  sphagnum  moss  and  a 
few  nodules  of  charcoal,  form  a  verj'  suitable 
mixture.  When  each  cutting  is  potted  it  should 
be  secured  to  a  stake,  taking  especial  care  that  any 
young  leaves  with  undeveloped  pitchers  are  not 
injured  in  any  way.  The  cuttings  should  then 
bo  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  close 
propagating  case  in  the  stove,  for  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Nepenthes  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
and  atmospheric  moisture  is  very  necessary. 
The  cuttings  need  not  have  a  heel  of  old  wood 
attached  to  them. 

When  to  grraft  ApaUas  {Doubtful). 

During  April  and  May  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  graft  Aralia  Veitchii  and  its  allies, 
though  in  one  nursery  that  we  know,  where  very 
large  numbers  are  propagated  in  this  way  every 
year,  it  was  last  year,  owing  to  pressure  of 
business,  not  carried  out  till  June.  The  results 
were  perfectly  satisfactory,  l)ut  the  plants  are 
not  now  quite  so  large  as  they  have  been  in 
former  years.  The  stock  employed  is  Aralia 
reticulata  (a  species  with  plain  strap-shaped 
leaves),  which  will  strike  very  freely  from  cut- 
tings. Side  or  veneer  grafting  is  the  method 
generally  employed.  For  this  purpose  the  stock 
plants,  which  are  young  and  furnished  with 
leaves  nearly  to  the  base,  are  headed  back  to 
about  4  inches  or  5  inches  from  the  pot,  and  the 
grafting  is  done  as  low  down  as  possible.  The 
stocks  are  all  established  in  small  pots,  and  the 
tops  which  are  out  off  are  put  in  as  cuttings  to 
yield  stocks  for  another  year.  The  best  scions 
are  formed  of  the  points  of  the  shoots,  but, 
where  large  quantities  are  needed,  any  plants 
that  have  grown  too  tall  or  are  in  any  way 
unsuitable  for  sale  are  cut  up  into  single  eyes, 
each  eye  with  its  attendant  leaf  and  piece  of 
stem  below  it  forming  a  separate  graft.  If  these 
are  too  stout  to  fit  the  stock,  care  must  l)e  taken 
that  one  side  fits  exactly,  .^fter  the  scions  are 
tied  securely  in  their  place,  the  grafted  plants 
must  be  put  into  a  close  propagating  case  in  the 
stove  and  kept  carefully  shaded.  The  lights  of 
the  ease  must  only  be  opened  for  a  short  time 
each  morning  to  inspect  the  contents.  No  graft- 
ing-wax will  be  required,  hence  the  process  of 
union  may  be  easily  watched.  As  the  grafting 
is  done  close  to  the  ground,  the  young  plants 


when  potted  can  be  sunk  somewhat  deeper,  and 
the  point  of  union  will  then  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  covered.  When  the  grafts  are  quite 
joined,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stock  can 
be  cut  away. 

Repotting  Plumbag^o  (A.  G.)  —The  best  time  to 
repot  Plumbago  i3  from  the  middle  of  Alarch  to  a  corre- 
sponding period  in  April,  according  to  the  structure  the 
plants  are  in.  If  a  cool  house  the  last-named  date  will  be  the 
best.  At  the  time  of  potting  any  straggling  shoots  may 
be  shortened  back.  Plumbago  capensis  will  not  thrive  in 
an  unheated  greenhouse,  for  to  keep  it  through  the  winter 
the  thermometer  should  never  fall  below  40°. 

Begonia  Gloipe  de  Loppaine  (Lancashire).— 
This  most  valuable  liegonia  was,  reputedly,  raised  by 
M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy,  France,  and  was  put  into  commerce 
about  1890.  Its  parents  were  the  bulbous-rooted  species 
Begonia  socotrana  and  the  fibrous-rooted  species  B.  Dregeii. 
It  was  at  first  doubted  whether  this  parentage  could  have 
produced  the  now  famous  hybrid,  but  later  experiments 
with  the  same  species  were  found  to  give  similar  results. 
IJ.  socotrana,  in  compunction  with  tuberous  -  rooted 
varieties,  is  the  prime  parent  of  the  singularly  beautiful 
race  of  winter-blooming  Begonias  put  into  commerce  by 
Messrs.  .Tames  Veitch  and  Sons,  who  are  the  raisers. 

Oepmination  of  Palm  seeds  (H.  'V.  IT.).— It 
is  possible  the  Kentia  seeds  you  have  found  so  difficult  to 
germinate  were  old,  and  had  been  for  some  time  kept  in 
a  dry  place,  the  shells  thus  becoming  very  hard,  and  with 
a  consequent  loss  of  vitality  in  the  germinative  organs. 
The  best  thing  to  do  where  such  hardness  exists  is  to 
soak  the  seeds  for  twenty-four  hours  in  at  first  quite  warm 
water,  as  such  soaking  helps  the  softening  of  the  seed 
shells,  although  it  can  do  little  to  create  germinative 
power.  Generally  Palm  raisers  find  their  seed  to  germi- 
nate fairly  well,  but  no  doubt  they  obtain  fresh  .supplies. 
Even  when  soaked  it  may  be  wise  to  treat  the  seeds  as  you 
suggest,  laying  them  on  decayed  leaves  :>  inches  in  thick- 
ness, covered  with  mats  until  sprouting  is  seen,  then  to 
lift  each  one  singly  and  get  them  into  small  pots. 

Infopmation  about  a  virapm  fepnepy  (J.H.). 

In  determining  the  proper  temperature  for  a  greenhouse 
fernery  much  depends  on  whether  the  Ferns  are  tender 
kinds  or  whether  they  be  of  greenhouse  or  comparatively 
hardy  nature.  For  quite  tender  Ferns  the  temperature 
should  range  from  60"  to  70".  For  greenhouse  Forns,  such 
as  most  of  the  Adiantums,  Pteris  and  similar  forms,  a 
temperature  ranging  from  50"  to  CO"  in  the  winter  does 
very  well,  but,  necessarily,  would  be  higher  in  the  winter. 
Why  your  potted  Ferns  in  the  greenhouse  fernery  do  so 
indifferently  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  because  nothing  is  said  as 
to  kinds  or  conditions.  Most  likely  the  soil  in  which  th  yare 
potted  is  not  suitable,  and  may  be  deficient  of  peat  which 
is  an  essential  element.  The  atmosphere  may  be  kept  to» 
dry,  or  your  water  contain  too  much  lime  or  iron,  hence  be 
unsuitable  for  the  Ferns.  If  your  gardener  is  as  you  say  a 
good  man,  he  should  certainly  be  able  to  give  some  reason 
why  the  Ferns  do  lo  badly.  Have  the  hot-water  pipes 
been  coated  with  some  offensive  compound- 

Dpylng  off  Haemanthus  albiflos  (Doubtful). 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dry  off  Hremanthus  albiflos  so 
thoroughly  as  to  cause  the  roots  to  perish;  still,  during 
its  resting  period  the  soil  should  be  kept  almost  dry. 
Haemanthus  albiflos  as  a  rule  flowers  during  the  autumn, 
and  after  that  makes  its  growth.  Such  being  the  case  it 
needs,  throughout  the  winter,  to  be  given  a  good  light 
position  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  or  even  in 
a  structure  kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature.  It  will 
at  that  time  need  to  be  watered  whenever  the  soil  is  dry. 
If  such  treatmentis  continued  till  spring  is  well  advanced, 
or  even  till  the  summer,  the  plant  should  have  made  good 
growth,  and  will  probably  show  signs  of  going  to  rest. 
During  the  summer  a  sunny  spot  in  a  garden  frame  and  a 
very  limited  amount  of  water  will  suit  it  well  By  the  end 
of  August  or  thereabouts  signs  of  growth  should  be  seen, 
when  more  water  may  be  given  and  the  plant  or  plants 
removed  into  the  greenhouse.  The  flower-spike  will  then 
very  probably  soon  make  its  appearance. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Soot  as  a  preventive  of  mUdew 

on  Roses  (E.  M.  D.). — The  soot  should  be 
mainly  applied  to  the  ground  round  about  the 
plants,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the 
branches  a  good  dusting  also.  At  those  seasons 
of  the  year,  namely,  November  and  March,  there 
would  be  no  tender  foliage  to  injure,  so  that  it 
may  be  applied  without  any  fear  of  injury.  We 
have  syringed  indoor  Roses  with  a  weak  solution 
of  soot  water  with  very  beneficial  results.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  u  large  quantity  of  budded 
stocks  dressed  with  soot  in  May,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  mildew  that  year.  We  were  careful 
only  to  apply  it  to  the  land,  as  at  that  time  the 
young  foliage  was  in  a  very  tender  condition. 
IJesidos  acting  as  a  preventive  of  mildew,  soot 
itself  is  a  general  fertiliser,  and  may  be  applied 
with  much  benefit  to  the  plants. 

Soot  as  a  ppeventlve  of  mllde^v  ( ir.  R.  M.). 
Sprinkle  the  sortt  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  round  each 


Rose  tree,  not  too  much,  just  a  light  dusting,  say  on 
November  1  and  again  on  March  1.  Be  sure  and  use  old 
soot. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 
Trees  cankered  (//.  .s.).— No  doubt  this 

is  due  to  your  cold  soil.  Under  the  circum- 
stances we  are  afraid  that  a  complete  cure  is 
hopeless.  We  have  known  trees  badly  cankered 
to  go  on  bearing  well  for  many  years  by  going 
over  them  carefully  every  year  and  cutting  the 
cankered  part  out.  We  have  seldom  known  any 
of  the  varietj'  you  mention  to  canker,  and  we 
hope  they  will  remain  free  from  it.  To  kill  all 
kinds  of  fungoid  or  other  parasitic  growth  on 
fruit  trees,  spray  in  winter  with  the  caustic  alkali 
wash. 

Protection    oi   bush   fruit    trees 

( Rnhrum).  — To  be  effective  the  mesh  must  not 
be  larger  than  1  inch  and  the  size  or  gauge  most 
convenient  to  handle  in  forming  the  enclosure  is 
that  of  3  feet  wide.  We  have  seen  many  failures 
in  the  growth  of  bush  fruit  trees  inside  such 
enclosures,  the  failure  being  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  birds  in  spring  and  summer  in  ridding 
the  trees  of  aphis  and  other  destructive  tree 
pests.  We  would  suggest  that  the  sides  only  be 
formed  of  galvanised  netting,  and  that  for 
covering  the  roof  herring  netting  be  substituted. 
This  could  be  applied  in  winter  as  a  protection 
from  bullfinches  and  taken  off  in  spring  and 
summer  until  wanted  again  for  protecting  the 
ripening  and  ripe  fruit. 

Fungus  on  fruit  trees  (H.  s.).— For 

the  destruction  of  fungus  or  other  growth  on  the 
stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees,  we  know  of 
nothing  more  effective  than  spraying  the  trees  in 
winter  with  caustic  alkali  wash,  the  composition 
of  which  is  as  follows:  lib.  of  commercial  caustic 
soda  and  lib.  of  crude  potash.  Dissolve  both  in 
\\ ater,  afterwards  mixing  the  two  well  together, 
then  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  common  agri- 
cultural treacle,  stir  well  and  add  as  much  rain 
water  as  will  make  up  10  gallons.  The  wash  has 
a  burning  effect  on  hands  and  clothes,  and  care 
must  therefore  be  exercised  when  spraying  the 
trees  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of 
February.  This  wash  will  also  rid  the  trees  of 
all  blight  it  may  come  in  contact  with. 

Fruit     room     not     satisfactory 

(Buckshaw). — From  the  particulars  given  we  can 
find  no  fault  with  the  construction  of  the  fruit 
room,  e.xcepting  that  the  tiled  roof  is  a  mistake. 
There  is  nothing  so  damaging  to  the  preservation 
of  fruit  as  the  frequent  alternating  of  tempera- 
tures, which  the  tiled  roof  favours.  Therefore 
we  would  advise  the  roof  to  be  thatched  outside 
and  the  sides  and  ends  also  with  straw  or  long 
Heather  10  inches  thick.  The  temperature  will 
then  be  uniform  and  slightly  warmer,  which  will 
suit  the  Pears  better,  and  evaporation  will  also 
be  stopped,  which  is  important,  as  it  tends  to 
destroy  the  juices  of  the  fruit.  The  room  will 
then  require  no  artificial  heating  even  in  the 
coldest  weather.  Thatched  portable  shutters 
should  also  be  made  to  fit  the  skylight  and 
windows  for  protection  in  very  cold  weather. 

Apples  for  coolcingr  (H.  B.).—\.  The 

(Grenadier. — One  of  the  very  best  of  the  Codlins  ; 
ripe  in  September.  2.  Lord  (Trosvenor. — Excel- 
lent for  early  use  and  very  hardy  ;  ripe  in  August. 
■3.  Lord  Derby.  —  Fine  cooking  sort,  heavy 
cropper,  and  especially  suitable  for  growing  in 
cold  districts.  4.  Royal  Late  Cooking. — The 
tree  is  very  hardy  and  free  bearing,  the  fruit 
large  and  handsome ;  ripe  in  February.  5.  A 
well-known  free-fruiting  and  reliable  late  cooking 
sort.  (5.  Newton  Wonder. — This  is  probably  the 
finest  late  cooking  Apple  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  a  cross  between  Wellington  and  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  partakes  of  the  good  qualities  of 
both.  The  tree  is  robust,  hardy  and  prolific,  the 
fruit  large,  of  brilliant  colouring,  and  will  keep 
in  good  condition  until  May.  It  is  profitable  to 
grow  for  market. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  ■matters  upon  which  they  toinh  adirice  from 
competent  axithorities.  tVith  that  object  he  loishes  to  make 
the  **  Ansicers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature,  aiwi,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
unll  kindly  give  enquirers  the  betiejit  o)  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  vrritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  na^ne  and  address  oj  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
b^ui  he  2vill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
a,r-  enclosed,  he  ivUl  endeavour  to  return  ium-accepted 
co}itributions.  

The  Editor  icitl  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
<w  literary  contributions  ivhich  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
<i/nd  the  receipt  of  a  pi-oof  m^ist  not  be  taketi  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

Offices  :  -iO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SWEET    PEAS    IN    POTS. 

ACORKESPONDENT  sends  the 
following  interesting  and  practical 
note  upon  Sweet  Peas  in  pots. 
The  Sweet  Pea  has  gained  the 
affections  of  all  who  love  their 
gardens,  and  a  description  of  any  way  of 
growing  it  successfully  is  welcome. 

"  Sweet  Peas  are  much  more  amenable  to  pot 
culture  than  might  generally  be  supposed,  and 
give  very  little  trouble,  while  they  keep  up  a 
bright  display  for  a  considerable  period,  and  may 
be  grown  in  pots  by  those  who  have  little  or  no 
convenience  tor  growing  them  in  the  garden. 
Varieties  are  now  so  numerous  that  it  is  tiifficult 
in  making  a  selection  to  include  all  that  are 
worthy  ot  recommendation,  but  for  those  who 
would  like  to  confine  themselves  to  a  dozen 
varieties  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  good 
I  selection,  viz. :  Dorethy  tlcktord,  white ;  Lovely, 
pale  flesh  pink  ;  Lord  Nelson,  blue  ;  Miss  Will- 
mott,  orange  pink  ;  Gladys  Unwin,  pink  ;  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  almost  a  true  yellow  ;  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  pale  blue  or  mauve  ;  Gorgeous,  scarlet 
with  a  salmon  shade  ;  Horace  Wright,  violet- 
blue  ;  Countess  Spencer,  pink  ;  Evelyn  Byatt, 
orange  salmon  ;  and  Phyllis  Unwin,  rose-carmine. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  any  time  till  the  end  of 
February,  about  seven  or  eight  in  a  5-inch  pot. 
Good  loam  with  a  liberal  addition  of  manure  may 
be  used,  and  it  should  be  pressed  moderately 
firm.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  with  the 
soil.  After  sowing  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  any 
light  open  position  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  ; 
care  must  be  taken  that  there  are  no  mice  about. 
After  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  light  and  air, 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  water,  is  all  that  is 
needed  until  the  seedlings  require  some  support. 
A  few  sliort  twigs  may  be  used  at  first,  and  these 
will  hold  them  up  until  they  begin  to  make 
tendrils,  and  as  they  advance  a  few  tall  sticks 
and  twine  placed  around  will  hold  them  up 
well.  If  they  are  inclined  to  become  too  tall 
they  may  be  stopped,  and  this  will  not  delay 
flowering  more  than  a  few  days.  After  they  are 
well  advanced  they  may  be  potted  on  into  8-inoh 
pots,  and  after  they  begin  to  show  flowers  manure 
may  be  used  freely. 

"  The  above  is  the  most  simple  method  of 
growing  Sweet  Peas  in  pots,  but  they  may  also 
be  grown  singly.  Sow  early  and  pot  ofl'  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  ready,  and  stop  from  time  to 
time  until  they  have  formed  bushy  plants.  They 
may  be  tied  up  to  a  single  stick.  Six-inch  pots 
are  large  enough  for  single  plants. 


blue  skies  and  lazy  days,  quiet,  sheltered  from 
all  outside  influences — a  dream  garden,  yet  one 
we  can  realise  if  we  will. 

Let  us  imagine  our  dream  garden  in  the 
making.  An  oblong  piece  of  ground  with 
sheltering  hedges  and  gra.ss  inside  shall  be  the 
start,  as  large  or  as  small  as  our  fancy  permits. 
An  entrance  at  each  end  through  the  hedge  and 
a  broad  border  inside,  let  us  say,  10  feet  wide. 
Then  a  grass  path  all  round,  then  a  bed  about 
8  feet  wide  following  the  line  of  the  border, 
with  a  small  lawn  in  the  middle.  The  following 
rough  sketch  will  make  my  meaning  clearer. 

Hedge. 


Border. 

Grass  Path. 

t 

Small  Lau'V. 

Grass  Path. 

Border. 

A     GARDEN     OF     SWEET- 
SCENTED    FLOWERS. 

(Second  Prize  Essay. ) 
What  visions  the  title  brings  back  to  us  of  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  the  air  drowsy  and  warm,  and 
every  breeze  bringing  some  new  scent  to  our 
notice.  A  garden  of  sweet  scents  must  be,  I 
think,  essentially  a  summer  garden,  a  garden  of 


Hedge. 

In  the  centre  must  be  a  sundial,  as  our  dream 
garden  will  be  warm  and  sunny.  Our  sheltering 
hedge  must  be  of  sweet-scented  shrubs — Lilacs, 
white  and  blue  ;  Syringas,  both  dwarf  and  tall ; 
white  and  crimson  May,  and  plenty  of  Penzance 
Briars  ;  these  last  grown  at  first  on  a  rough 
fence  or  trained  to  poles.  We  will  thoroughly 
trench  both  borders  and  beds,  deepening  them, 
adding  good  soil  and  manure  and  seeing  that  the 
drainage  is  right.  In  such  a  garden  there  ought 
to  be  a  summer-house,  not  a  varnished  or  painted 
one,  but  one  made  of  plain  Oak,  which  we  can 
cover  up  with  two  plants  of  Rose  Aim^e  Vibert 
or,  perhaps.  Honeysuckle.  Then,  for  choice,  I 
would  plant  the  centre  beds  entirely  with  dwarf 
Roses,  for  this  is  to  be  chiefly  a  summer  garden, 
and  no  flower  equals  the  Rose. 

Plant  the  Roses  '2  feet  apart,  prune  them  hard 
the  first  spring,  then  allow  them  to  grow  into 
large  bushes.  I  would  plant  the  ends  of  the 
beds  with  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  sides  with 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  growing  each  sort 
together.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  General  Jacque- 
minot, Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Ulrieh  Brunner  and  Charles  Lefebvre. 
Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  :  La  France,  Jlarie  van 
Houtte,  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Mme.  Hoste,  Phari- 
saer.  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Liberty,  Killarney, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Betty,  Countess 
Annesley,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Ravary  and 
Gustave  Grunerwald. 

I  think  the  best  way  is  to  grow  the  perennial 
plants  in  the  border  to  form  the  basis,  as  it  were, 
in  irregular  groups  or  bays,  avoiding  formality, 
and  filling  up  the  spaces  between  with  annuals, 
our  choice  of  perennials  that  are  sweet  scented 
being  somewhat  limited.  In  one  place  we  will 
add  some  peat  to  the  soil  and  plant  some  Azaleas, 
and  among  these  tr}'  some  Lilium  auratum,  but 
we  must  take  care  that  neither  blue  nor  any  rank 
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manure  is  present.  At  the  back  of  the  border, 
in  front  of  and  among  the  shrubs,  we  will  plant 
plenty  of  white  Narcissus,  both  double  and  single 
varieties,  carpeting  the  ground  above  with  Sweet 
Woodruff,  and  on  these  and  plenty  of  Wallflowers 
we  will  rely  for  our  earliest  flowers. 

Two  dwarf  shrubs  that  can  be  confidently 
recommended  for  their  fragrance,  should  the  soil 
be  fairly  light  and  peaty,  are  Daphne  Cneorum 
and  r>.  Mezereum.  Then  we  must  have  a 
generous  planting  of  the  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium 
candidum),  associating  them  for  choice  with 
pink  China  Roses.  Liliums  croceum,  umbellatum, 
testaeeum,  elegans  and  the  hardier  speoiosums 
are  all  fairly  easy  to  grow,  and  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  beauty  as  well  as  to  the  fragrance 
of  our  garden.  For  an  edging  to  the  border 
nothing  can  be  better  than  white  Pinks,  such  as 
Mrs.  Sinkins.  Sturdy  plants  put  in  about 
9  inches  apart  will  develop  into  a  continuous 
border,  producing  masses  of  flowers.  They  will 
only  need  dividing  and  replanting  every  third 
year,  and  are  very  fond  of  a  little  road  grit 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Hemerocallis  flava,  the 
sweet-scented  Day  Lily,  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
all  plants  to  grow. 

Carnations,  too,  we  cannot  do  without, 
especially  the  old-fashioned  Cloves,  and  for  a 
border  such  as  I  am  describing  I  would  recom- 
mend groups  of  seedling  plants  instead  of  named 
varieties.  Seedling  plants  are  cheap,  flower  so 
abudantly  and  we  can  easily  retain,  by  layering, 
any  we  specially  like.  We  must  have  some 
Bergamot,  a  very  easily-grown  scarlet  perennial, 
and  Lavender,  Rosemary  and  Southernwood 
must  find  a  place  in  our  garden.  We  must 
find  room  somewhere  tor  a  plant  or  two  of  white 
Jasmine.  If  there  is  any  shady  corner,  mix 
some  leaf-mould  with  the  soil  and  plant  some 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and,  except  for  replanting 
every  four  years,  an  annual  mulching  of  decayed 
manure  will  be  all  they  require. 

For  bold  groups  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  should 
be  arranged  in  early  March,  each  clump  con- 
taining about  a  dozen  seeds  3  inches  apart,  and 
each  clump  of  one  colour  and  variety.  If  we 
have  room,  a  few  herbaceous  Pitonies  may  be 
added,  some  of  which  are  very  fragrant,  though 
the  flowers  are  not  very  lasting.  Pillars  or 
large  bushes  of  Roses  Gustave  Regis  and  Griiss 
an  Teplitz  will  be  an  acquisition,  grouping  round 
them  some  dwarf  Moss  Roses.  The  Tree  Poppy 
(Ronmeya  Coulteri)  and  the  yellow  Tree  Lupin 
might  be  tried  if  our  garden  is  exceptionally 
warm  and  the  soil  light  and  well  drained.  The 
old-fashioned  Sweet  Rocket,  both  double  and 
single,  should  be  planted,  also  Sweet  Sultans, 
and  we  have  a  large  choice  of  varieties  among 
the  Evening  Primroses.  The  white  Musk  Mallow, 
too,  will  grow  almost  everywhere,  and  Violets 
may  be  planted  under  the  hedge,  as  they  succeed 
best  in  shady  places.  The  spaces  between  the 
perennial  plants  may  be  filled,  when  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  by  Verbenas,  Stocks,  Oak-leaf 
Geraniums  and  Heliotropes,  and  we  must  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Mignonette. 

l>j  not  forget  the  white  Tobacco  Plants. 
These,  especially  if  planted  in  good  soil  and 
given  plenty  of  room,  will  fill  the  whole  garden 
in  the  evening  with  their  fragrance,  and  wherever 
there  is  room  put  in  a  few  seeds  of  the  Night- 
scented  Stock  (Matthiola  bicomis).  This  shuts 
up  during  the  day  and  looks  altogether  insignifi- 
cant, but  as  the  evening  comes  on  the  little 
mauve  flowers  open  and  the  whole  air  is  laden 
with  perfume. 

There  is  a  certain  limitation  in  a  garden  of 
sweet-scented  flowers,  but  it  is  far  better  to 
grow  a  few  varieties  and  grow  them  well  than 
any  amount  of  flowers  that  do  not  realise  their 
full  beauty.  But,  in  conclusion,  such  a  garden 
by  reason  of  its  very  limitation  can  be  made  more 
interesting,  and  certainly  more  delightful,  llian 
the  usual  mixed  one,  far  too  often  planted  without 
regard  to  either  the  general  eSect  or  the  beauty 
of  the  individual  flowers.  A.  W.  Podger. 

1,  Fori  Ml  Viei"  Aviime,  Whippn  Cross,  Leylon 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

January  18. — French  Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Dinner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  in  the  chair. 

January  '21. — National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association. 

January  23 — Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution Annual  Meeting  and  Supper,  Simpson's, 
Strand,  2.45  p.m.  and  6  p.m. 


The  Gapdeneps'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution.  —  The  annual  general 
meeting  of  members  of  the  above  society  for  the 
election  of  pensioners  will  be  held  at  Simpson's, 
101,  Strand,  London,  W.C,  on  Thursday,  the 
23rd  inst.  At  6  p.m.,  at  the  same  place,  the 
annual  friendly  supper  of  friends  of  this  institu- 
tion will  be  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Martin  H.  F.  Sutton.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  George  J. 
Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

East  Anglian  Hopticultupal  Club. 

The  annual  report  of  this  up-to-date  provincial 
horticultural  club  for  1907  and  the  schedule  for 
1008  is  now  being  issued  to  members,  and  provides 
interesting  reading  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  various  branches  of  horticulture.  The  net 
increase  in  the  membership  lor  1907  is  three, 
forty-four  new  members  having  been  enrolled  and 
forty-one  lapsed.  The  finances  are  in  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  condition,  although  there  is  a 
small  deficit  on  the  year's  working,  due  to  rather 
heavy  demands  on  the  benevolent  fund.  The 
exhibitions  have  been  of  a  very  high  and  satis- 
factory character,  although  the  entries  in  the 
flower  and  vegetable  sections  have  been  rather 
less  than  those  of  1906,  but  the  fruit  entries  show 
an  increase  of  tw  enty-seven.  The  exhibitions  in 
connexion  with  the  special  classes  have  been  par- 
ticularly good,  much  interest  being  taken  in  all 
the  classes.  The  non-competitive  exhibits  and 
the  essay  competitions  have  all  been  of  a  very 
satisfactorj'  order,  while  the  high  standard  of 
the  addresses  and  non-competitive  papers  has 
been  well  maintained.  The  annual  outing  was, 
by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  late  Lord  Battersea, 
to  The  Pleasaimce,  Overstrand.  Particulars  of 
the  interesting  competitions  to  be  held  during 
1908  are  given.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wallis,  12,  Royal  Arcade,  Norwich. 
Adelaide   Botanic   Gapdens.  — An 

interesting  oflicial  souvenir  of  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  of  the  Adelaide  Botanic  Gardens, 
held  on  October  19  last,  has  been  published  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  gardens,  and  we 
have  derived  much  pleasure  from  a  perusal  of 
its  pages.  The  main  features  of  the  gardens  are 
admirably  portrayed  by  pen  and  camera,  these 
being  followed  by  a  historical  sketch.  It  was  on 
October  18,  IS.'ii,  that  the  Government  voted  the 
sum  of  £3,000  for  the  year  ISS.'J  as  a  first  instal- 
ment for  the  creation  of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
On  March  8,  1855,  Mr.  George  Francis  was 
appointed  secretary  pro  trm.,  and  on  .Tune  8  in 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  superintendent. 
On  October  2(5,  18fi0,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  i 
Francis's  title  of  office  be  altered  to  director  and  i 
secretary.  On  August  9,  1S()5,  Mr.  Francis,  the  | 
first  director,  died,  and  on  September  14  following 
Dr.  Schomburgk  assumed  office  in  his  stead,  a 
post  that  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  March  25,  1891.  An  interesting  account  is 
given  of  the  first  Victoria  Regia  grown  in 
Australia.  This  was  planted  in  the  gardens  on 
July  22,  1867.  In  the  course  of  six  months  it 
produced  no  less  than  fifty-four  leaves,  the 
largest  of  which  was  6  feet  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  forty-one  flowers,  averaging  nearly  13  inches 
in  diameter,  were  also  produced.  Diu-ine  1871 
much  damage  was  done  to  plants  belonging  to 
cool  countries  by  the  hot  winds  that  prevailed, 
the  thermometer  rising  to  115°  in  the  shade. 
Dr.  M.  W.  Holtze,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  the  present 
director,  was  appointed  in    1891.     The   Jubilee 


celebrations  were  held  in  the  gardens  by  moon- 
light, the  conservatories  and  plant  houses  being 
illuminated  for  the  purpose. 

Resignation   of  Mp.    P.    Muppay 

Thomson.— Deep  regret  will  be  felt  by  all 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  or  its  shows  at  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C,  who 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  the  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Murray  Thomson  has 
received  an  important  estate  appointment  in 
England,  which  is  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 
While  his  improved  position  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation to  Mr.  Thomson,  it  is  a  source  of 
regret  to  the  many  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him  in  his  duties  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  He  is 
ever  courteous  and  obliging,  and  many  have 
reason  to  remember  his  willingness  to  give  any 
information  and  assistance  in  his  power.  A 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Thomson  is  being  promoted, 
and  subscriptions  are  being  received  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
M'Hattie,  secretary  and  treasurer  to  the  com- 
mittee, at  his  office,  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh. 
Wlndsop,  Eton  and  Distpict  Rose 
and  Hopticultupal  Society.— At  a  com- 
mittee meeting  held  on  the  11th  inst.  the  date  of 
the  annual  exhibition  was  fixed  for  June  27.  The- 
report  for  the  past  year  was  considered  satisfac- 
tory, the  number  of  subscribers  having  increased, 
while  the  number  of  exhibitors'  entries  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  all  previous  years.  The  hon. 
secretary  (Mr.  C.  H.  Burt,  3,  Clarence  Gardens, 
Windsor)  announced  with  much  satisfaction  that 
two  additional  silver  challenge  cups  would  be 
offered  for  competition  in  the  coming  schedule, 
one  given  by  Mrs.  Fortescue,  Dropraore,  the  other 
to  be  known  as  "  The  Islet  Challenge  Cup."  An 
important  alteration  was  made  at  the  general 
meeting,  when  Mr.  Romaine  proposed  that,  con- 
sidering the  progress  the  society  had  continuously 
made,  the  time  had  arrived  when  its  radius  might 
advantajgeouslybeextended  and  Rule  7  be  amended 
so  that  in  future  it  should  be:  "That  the  district 
comprises  the  County  of  Berks  and  all  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  from  Windsor.'' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the   opinimis 
expressed  by  correspoiidents. ) 

Floweps    from    the    open    on 

ChPiStmaa  Day. — One  sometimes  reads  ir> 
The  Garden  of  flowers  out  of  season  being  used 
for  indoor  decoration.  I  think  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  on  both  Christmis  and 
New  Year's  Day  our  breakfast  table  was  liberally 
decked  with  Primroses,  Wallflower  Cloth  of 
Gold  and  Violet  Marie  Louise,  all  from  the  open 
garden.— G.  Johnson,  Bishop's  Wnltliam.  Hants. 

The   unheated    grpeenhouse.  —  In 

reading  an  article  on  the  relative  hardiness  of 
certain  plants,  the  locality  in  which  the  writer  is 
situated  must  be  taken  into  marked  considera- 
tion, as  this  is  always  of  great  importance. 
An  illustration  of  it  occurs  in  the  essay  on  "  The 
Small  Unheated  Greenhouse,"  in  The  Garden 
of  the  21st  ult.  The  writer,  situated  on  the 
South  Coa.st  of  England,  gives  a  list  of  difierent 
flowering  subjects  that  may  be  had  during  the 
winter  in  such  a  structure,  yet  I  venture  to  say 
that  over  three  parts  of  this  country  any  attempt 
to  reproduce  this  winter  display  would  end  in 
absolute  failure.  The  average  individual  situated 
in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire,  or  even  in  the 
London  district,  would  look  upon  it  as  a  joke  to 
read  of  Cinerarias,  Acacias,  Genistas,  Indian 
Azaleas,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  &c. , 
flowering  during  the  winter  in  a  greenhouse 
without  any  artificial  heat.  The  fact  that  many 
plants  will  thrive  out  of  doors  in  Cornwall, 
Devon  and  Dorsetshire  that  need  greenhouse 
protection  elsewhere,  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
explain   the   apparent  discrepancy.     For  a  cold 
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greenhouse  the  plants  require  to  be  hardy,  as 
they  may  be  often  frozen.  Even  then  there  is 
a  considerable  choice  of  subjects,  including 
Hyacinths,  Croci,  Tulips,  Muscari,  Narcissi, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Liliums  of  sorts,  Spir,T?as, 
Wallflowers,  Clematis,  Roses,  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
several  Saxifrages,  Christmas  Roses,  hardy  Cycla- 
men, early-flowering  bulbous  Iris  and  many  other 
hardy  plants  that  are  benefited  by  a  certain 
amount  of  protection.  The  smaller  hardy  shrubs, 
too,  such  as  Deutzias,  Azalea  mollis,  Staphylea 
colchica,  Lilacs,  Andromeda  floribunda  and 
Rhododendrons  are  also  well  suited  for  such  a 
purpose. — H.  P. 

"New"  Apples.— In  The  Garden  for 
December  14  last  a  selection  of  new  Apples  for 
amateurs  was  given,  in  which  occurs  a  rather 
amusing  but  yet  perhaps  natural  mistake  ;  still, 
a  mistake   which   should   not   have  been  made. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


TUBEEOUS     BEGONIAS     FROM 
SEED. 

ARIETIE8  of  tuberous  Begonias  are 
now  so  well  established  in  popular 
favour  as  bedding  and  greenhouse 
subjects  that  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  good  stock  of 
vigorous   plants  at  a  quite  nominal 

cost  may  not,  at  this  season,  be  out  of  place. 
The  plan   usually  adopted  for  increasing   the 

plants   is    either  by  taking  cuttings  during  the 

season  of  active  growth   or  by  means   of  seeds. 

It  is  only  with  the  latter  method  that  it  is  now 


V 


proposed   to  deal,  this    being   by  far   the   most 
satisfactory  way  of   raising   a   batch    of    sturdy 

That  old   Apple  Ross  Nonpareil  is  credited   to  '  vigorous    plants    which    will    give    a    gorgeous 

Mr.  Charles  Ross  as  one  of  that  raiser's  seedlings,  i  display  of  bloom  for  several  years,  whereas  the 

Really  it  was  put  into  commerce  many 

years  ago,  and  was  raised  in  Ireland, 

having  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  a  Mr.  Robertson  of 

Kilkenny.       The    word      "  Ross "     is 

doubtless    intended    to    indicate    the 

Apple's    birthplace.       In    the    list   of 

Apples  given  as  new  is   included  St. 

Edmund's  Russet.     If  by  this  title  is 

meant   St.    Edmund's    Pippin,    and   I 

know  of  no  other  variety  bearing  the 

saint's  name,  then  it  is  rather  old,  as 

it   received  a  first-class  certificate  so 

long  since  as  1875.     This  is  a   Russet 

fruit,  but   not   a  great  cropper.     The 

list    does   not^  include  Charles   Ross, 

Mr.  Ross's  best-known  seedling  variety, 

neither  does  it  include  Lord  Hindlip, 

one  of  the  very  best  of  the  late-keeping 

dessert  Apples  we  have,  yet  new. — 

Pomona. 
How    to    treat    frozen 

plants.  —  I  quite   agree  with  the 

writer  of  the   article  on   this  subject 

that    appears    on    page    22    of    The 

Garden,  and  would  like  to  emphasise 

the  remarks  made  there.   With  window 

and  room  plants  it  is  a  good  plan  to 

place  as  many  as  possible  in  a  corner 

of  the  house  on   the   floor   and  cover 

them  with  many  sheets  of  paper  and 

also  some  scrim  or  tiffany  and  leave 

them   so  covered    until   the   frost  has 

gone.     If    the   foliage   of   such  plants 

as  Zonal  Geraniums  is  dry  the   frost 

will    not    seriously   damage    them    if 

they  are  not  exposed  to  the  sunshine 

while  in   a   frozen   condition.      I  find 

that    many     amateurs     expose     theii 

frozen    plants    to    the    sunshine    with 

the  idea   of    thawing    them,  but   this 

is  a  grave   mistake.      It  is  the  same 

with     regard     to    vegetables    in    the 

open    border.      Those    covered     with 

snow  while  severe   frosts  are   prevalent  do  not  i  plants  procured  from  cuttings  very  soon  begin  to 

seriously   suffer.       Others   that   are    exposed  to  I  deteriorate. 

both  frost  and  sunshine  do  suffer  very  much,  so 

that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  put  on  Bracken  or 

dry  straw  in  the  absence  of    snow.      During  a 

severe  frost  late  in  spring  one  year  recently  I  had 

a  frameful  of  Castor  Oil  plants  (Ricinus  Gibsoni) 

badly  frozen.     A  young  man  in  attending  to  his 
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work  uncovered  and  opened  the  frame,  and  so  I 
found  all  the  plants  drooping  down  like  mops. 
I  immediately  broke  the  ice  in  a  cistern  near  by 


passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  The  loam 
used  should  not  be  of  a  too  heavy  or  clayey 
nature. 

A  flower-pot  should  next  be  scrubbed  scrupu- 
lously clean,  a  crock  with  the  concave  side 
downwards  placed  over  the  drainage  hole,  and 
the  pot  then  filled  with  broken  crocks  or  coal 
cinders  (not  coke)  to  within  about  3  inches  of  the 
top,  the  smaller  pieces  being  placed  on  the  surface. 
On  this  put  some  rough  fibrous  material  or  moss 
to  prevent  the  soil  washing  down  into  the  crocks 
and  thus  choking  the  drainage,  and  place  on  this 
a  good  inch  of  compost  with  the  finer  particles 
on  top,  making  sure  that  the  surface  is  carefully 
levelled.  Next  take  some  pure  leaf -mould  which 
has  been  well  baked  until  quite  dry  to  destroy 
insects  and  fungus  spores,  and  pass  it  through  a 
fine  sieve — such  as  is  used  by  cooks  for  straining 
gravy — or  rub  it  up  in  the  hands. 

The  pot  containing  the  soil  should  then  be 
placed  ina  vesselof  water,  the  levelof  whiohshould 
reach  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top 
of  the  soil,  and  when  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  moistened  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  bare  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  prepared  leaf-mould  and  then 
taken  out  to  drain.  In  a  short  time 
the  moisture  will  soak  up  into  the  dry 
top  layer,  when,  making  sure  that  the 
surface  is  quite  level,  the  seed  may  be 
carefully  and  thinly  scattered  thereon. 
Begonia  seed  being  exceedingly  minute, 
it  is  as  well  to  mix  it  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  fine  silver  sand,  as  it  is  other- 
wise somewhat  difficult  to  scatter  it 
at  all  evenly.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cover  the  seed,  but  the  merest  dusting 
of  fine  leaf-mould  may  be  given.  The 
pots  should  now  be  plunged  in  some 
moist  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  with,  if 
possible,  a  bottom-heat  of  70°  to  80° 
Fahr.  (10°  lower  will  do,  but  germina- 
tion will  then  be  slower)  and  covered 
with  a  pane  of  glass,  over  which 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  has  been 
placed. 

The  glass  must  be  removed  for  half- 
an-hour  morning  and  evening,  as  if 
the  soil  be  kept  too  close  a  minute 
fungus  is  apt  to  develop  on  its  surface, 
which,  if  unchecked,  will  soon  destroy 
seeds  and  seedlings.  Probably  after 
the  first  thorough  soaking,  if  the  sur- 
roundings be  fairly  moist,  no  further 
watering  will  be  required  until  the 
seeds  begin  to  germinate  ;  but  either 
then  or  at  any  other  time  the  best  way 
to  apply  it  is  by  placing  the  pot  in 
a  pan  of  lukewarm  water  reaching  to 
within  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  If  it  be  roughly 
applied  to  the  surface  the  seedlings 
will  "lie  down,"  and  many  never  get 
up  again.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  water  used  should  never  be 
cold,  but  as  near  as  possible  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing. 

Treatment  of  the  Seedlings. 
As  soon   as   possible   the  seedlings  should   be 
pricked  out  about  1  inch  apart  into  pans  or  boxes, 


Sowing  the  Seed. 
The  months  usually  chosen  for  seed-sowing  are 
January  and  February ;  later  sowings  may  be  made, 
but  the  resulting  plants  can  hardly  be  expected  to    ^ 

flower  the  same  year,  and  with  generous  treat-  '  using  a  compost  as  described  above,  the  best  time 
ment   plants  raised    from   sowings  made  during  ,  to  do  this  being  while  the  first  pair  of  rough  or 
these  months  will  usually  begin  flowering  in  late    true  leaves  are  in  process  of  formation,  as  the 
June  and  July,  and  make  a  fine  display,  either  I  tiny  rootlets  have  then  not  had  time  to  run  far, 
out  of  doors  or  under  glass  during  the  rest  of  the    and  a  severe  check  is  thus  avoided.     The  hand- 
and  thoroughly  syringed  the  frozen  plants  with  i  growing  season.     In   order  to  meet  with  a  fair  I  ling  of  these  tiny  seedlings  requires  some  patience 
the  icy  water,  then  closed  the  frame  and  covered  j  measure  of  success  the  amateur  must  be  able  to  !  and  care,  and  this  can  best  l)e  done  bj'  cutting 
the  glass  with  heavy  mats.     All  remained  in  this  ,  command  a  growing  temperature  of  from  65"  to  '  a  V-shaped   notch    in   a   thin,    narrow   strip   of 


condition  for  three  days,  until  the  frost  had  quite    75°  Fahr. ,  and  if  this  is  not  available  in  the  green- 
gone.     When  I  examined  the  plants  I  found  one    house  recourse  must  be  had  to  one  of  the  various 


leaf  only  with  a  brown  patch  on  it,  all  the  others 
were  quite  healthy,  but  if  the  plants  had  been 
left  exposed  to  the  air  and  sunshine  while  they 
were  frozen  all  would  have  perished.  These 
timely  hints  may  prove  of  service  to  many 
jnexperienoed  readers.  — Avon. 


forms  of  propagator  on  the  market.     The  seed 
being  obtained,  the  next  proceeding  is  to  prepare 


wood,  such  as  a  plant  label,  using  this  to  lift 
them  with,  while  they  are  carefully  levered  out 
by  means  of  a  small-pointed  stick,  which  mav 
also  be  used  for  making  small  holes  in  the  eartn 


a  soil  suitable  for  its  reception.  This  should  '  to  plant  them  in,  carefully  prodding  the  soil 
consist  of  well-decayed  Oak  leaf-mould  three  round  them  afterwards.  When  this  operation 
parts,  coarse  sand  halt  a  part,  and  good  fibrous  ,  is  finished,  the  whole  should  be  again  stood  in  a 
loam  two  parts,  the  whole  being  well  mixed  and  |  vessel   of  water  as  described   above  until  well 
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moistened,  and  then  kept  rather  close  for  a  week 
or  so  to  enable  the  roots  to  get  well  hold  of  the 
new  soil.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  four  or 
five  leaves  apiece  and  are  beginning  to  touch  one 
another,  they  should  be  again  transplanted,  this 
time  singly  into  '2i-inoh  pots,  using  the  same 
compost  as  before,  but  slightly  coarser. 

What  to  Do  with  the  Plants. 

As  the  plants  increase  in  size,  the  next  shift 
should  be  given,  this  time  into  -l-inch  pots, 
the  old  drainage  being  carefully  picked  from 
among  the  roots  which  have  run  down  into  it, 
so  as  to  damage  them  as  little  as  possible. 
The  plants  may  now  be  gradually  hardened  off, 
which,  supposing  the  seed  to  have  been  sown  in 
the  latter  part  of  January,  should  be  about  May, 
and  about  the  middle  of  June  those  intended  for 
bedding  out  may  be  placed  in  their  permanent 
quarters,  provided  the  weather  is  suitable. 
Those  plants  intended  for  growing  on  in  the 
house  should  be  shifted  into  5-inch  or  5|-inch 
pots  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  work  well 
round  the  sides  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Any  additional  food  required  may  be  supplied 
in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  as  the  plants 
come  into  bloom  and  the  pots  become  crammed 
with  roots.  A  suitable  soil  for  the  final 
potting  consists  of  good  mellow  loam  with 
plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  two  parts  ;  Oak  leaf-mould, 
one  part  ;  coarse  potting  sand,  half  a  part,  with 
a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  more 
open  and  sweet,  while  a  sprinkling  of  Clay's, 
Thomson's,  or  some  other  well-tried  fertiliser 
may  be  added  with  advantage,  the  whole  being 
thoroughly  mixed  several  days  before  it  is 
required  for  use.  In  conclusion,  a  word  as  to  the 
selecting  of  seed.  Always  buy  from  good  and 
reliable  houses.  It  takes  six  months  at  least  to 
produce  a  flowering  plant  from  a  seed,  and  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  raise  a  plant  fit  for  exhibition  in 
the  early  stages  as  a  worthless  one,  and  the  little 
extra  one  pays  for  reliable  seed  is  money  well 
spent.  RoDiER  Heath. 

Brutonia,  Westham,  Weymouth. 
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GREY  MOULD  ON  ROSE 
TREE  STEMS. 

ITH  the  ordi- 
nary mildew 
found  on  the 
leaves  of 
Roses  most 
cultivators 
are  familiar,  and  to  the  casual 
observer  this  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  that  shown  in  the 
illustration  ;  but  this  latter  is 
quite  different  in  its  effects  and 
much  more  deadly,  so  that  it 
behoves  every  Rose  grower  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  it. 
It  generally  attacks  the  older 
portions  of  the  plants,  such  as 
the  main  stem  or  the  larger 
branches,  and  by  this  trait  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the 
common  Rose  mildew,  as  that 
confines  its  attentions  to  the 
leaves  and  the  young  shoots. 

This  grey  mould,  or  Botrytis 
cinerea  as  the  mycologist  calls  it,   is  generally 
associated  with  decay,  being,  apparently,  power- 
less  to   harm    a   healthy,   vigorous   shoot.     If   a 

wound  is  made  in  the  bark  of  a  Rose  or  any  other  with  this  grand  old  Rose  under  glass  by  budding 
tree  and  nothing  is  done  to  exclude  parasitic  it  upon  a  tree-flowering  sort  already  established 
fungi,  the  grey  mould  will  probably  be  one  of  the  ,  in  the  structure,  and,  although  some  advocate 
first  visitors.  |  severe  pruning  after  flowering,  we  have  had  most 

In  the  illustration  is  shown  the  patch  of  grey  I  success  when  the  Rose  has  been  very  sparingly 
mould  magnified,  and  the  wound  round  which  it  pruned.  The  tendency  of  the  free-growing  sorts 
is  clustered  may  also  be  plainly  seen.  This  is  in  |  when  grown  under  glass  is  to  make  wood  so 
the  main  stem  of  the  Rose,  and  its  effect  is  to  luxuriantly  as  to  prevent  them  giving  a  continuous 
cut  off  all  supplies  of  sap  from  the  roots.  The  supply  of  bloom,  but  there  are  a  few  varieties 
best  way  to  prevent  this  trouble  is  to  avoid  that  would  provide  you  with  the  summer  shade 
making   wounds   on   the    stem,   either   with  the  ,  desired,    from    which    you    could    expect    more 


BOWO,   OF  ROSES   GATHERED   TROM   THE   OPEN    ON   CHRISTMAS 
DAY. 


it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Rose  is  often  so 
much  overcropped  that  disease  of  some  kind  is 
sure  to  follow.     We  have   been  very  successful 


secateurs  at  pruning  time  or  with  the  garden 
fork  at  digging,  mulching  and  other  times. 
Should  the  fungus  put  in  an  appearance,  its 
progress  can  generally  be  arrested  by  rubbing  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
one  part  of  unslaked  lime  into  the  aff'ected  area  ; 
but  this  should  be  done  in  the  early  stages  of 
atftick  to  be  effectual. 


ROSES   GATHERED   ON    CHRISTMAS 
DAY. 

Roses,  we  know,  will  often  keen  flowering  until 
the  end  of  October,  and  a  stray  bloom  or  two 
may  occasionally  be  gathered  during  the  dull 
days  of  November,  but  it  is  not  many  of  us  that 
have  the  pleasure  of  gathering  even  a  single 
bloom  out  of  doors  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
charming  bouquet  illustrated  was  gathered  from 
plants  in  the  open  on  December  2.5  by  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Scaramanga,  Rushetts,  Crawley  Down,  Sussex, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph 
from  which  our  illustration  has  been  made. 
Doubtless  the  mild  weather  that  has  been  until 
quite  recently  experienced  in  that  locality  was 
responsible  for  this  pleasing  departure  from  the 
normal.  

CLIMBING    ROSES    UNDER    GLASS. 

[In  reply  to  "  R.  G.  fi."] 
YonR  question  is  a  very  timely  one,  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  replying  to  it.     Many  Rose  growers 
have  discarded  the  old  Mart'chal  Niel  as  an  indoor 


flowers  than  from  Marechal  Niel.  The  following, 
we  think,  would  answer  your  purpose,  and  we 
have  placed  them  in  the  order  of  merit :  Mme. 
Hector  Leuilliot,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Billiard  et  Barr^, 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,ClimbingBelle  Siebreeht, 
M.  Desir,  Francjois  Crousse,  Mme.  Moreau,  Cre- 
pusoule,  Mme.  Boursin  and  W.  A.  Richardson. 
The  best  Roses  to  plant  under  glass  to  provide  a 
long  season  of  flowers  are  the  Tea-scented  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  groups  of  what  are  known  as  the 
non-climbing  section.  If  one  can  exercise  a  little 
patience  and  wait  a  year  or  two,  while  the  plants 
are  developing,  they  would  soon  cover  the  roof 
of  any  ordinary  greenhouse.  We  should  recom- 
mend a  trial  of  such  Roses.  If  the  house  is  a 
lean-to  and  there  is  staging  in  front,  you  could 
have  a  large  pot  or  tub  placed  in  one  corner, 
into  which  an  extra-sized  pot  plant  could  be 
planted.  Such  plants  are  usually  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  height  from  the  top  of  the  pot.  Provide 
the  pot  or  tub  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  fill 
up  with  good  loam  (three  parts)  and  well-decayed 
manure  (one  part)  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
Two  or  three  handfuls  of  bone-meal  added  would 
also  prove  helpful.  Transfer  the  pot  plant,  and 
before  planting  just  rub  off  the  edges  of  the  ball 
of  earth  and  slightly  prod  the  sides  to  release  the 
little  roots,  when  they  will  be  the  better  able  to 
lay  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Little  or  no  pruning 
will  be  required  the  first  year  or  two,  for  these 
plants  are  usually  well  ripened  when  received, 
and  the  growth  under  glass  facilitates  the  ripen- 
ing each  year.  You  could  have  several  of  such 
plants  placed  about  4  feet  apart,  removing  every 
other  one  as  space  becomes  filled  out.  We  have 
seen  plants   of  such  a  Rose  as   Mme.   Lambard 


A  B08B  STEM   BADLY   AFFECTED   BY  ORBY   MOULD 
(BOTRYTIS  CINEREA). 


Rose,  owing  mainly  to  its   tendency  to  canker, 

but   also  to  its  unfitness  for  providing  a  fairly 

continuous  supply  of  flowers.     Without  a  doubt  » 

it  is  still  the  king  of  golden  Roses,  and  when  ]  entirely  covering  the  roof,  and   rarely  was  the 

grown  upon  a  half-standard  Briar  and  the  entire    owner  without  beautiful  buds  and  blooms.     It  it 

structure  devoted  to  the  Rose  nothing  can  equal  I  is  "ot  practicable  to  have  the  plants  on  a  front 


it  in  beauty.  We  know  of  some  old  vineries 
where  Marechal  Niel  on  short  standards  have 
been  planted  to  supersede  the  Vines,  and  these 
houses^  yield  their  owner  a  handsome  profit. 
Although  there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  canker. 


staging,  standard  plants  could  be  planted  in  a 
well-prepared  border  beneath ;  but  we  would 
advise  pot-grown  specimens  in  preference  to  those 
from  the  open  ground.  A  top-dressing  about 
twice  a  year,  using  bone-meal  liberally  when  the 
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plants  are  established  and  watering  freely  during 
the  growing  period,  will  ensure  a  strong  and 
vigorous  growth  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary 
requirements.  We  are  certain  that  if  such  Roses 
were  planted  they  would  give  far  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  orthodox  climbers.  A  few  varieties 
we  can  recommend  are  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Lady  Roberts,  Joseph  Hill,  Pharisaer,  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward,  Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Mme.  Hoste,  Richmond,  Lady  Batter- 
sea,  Sunset,  Sunrise,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Liberty,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Mrs.  David  McKee,  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
Mme.  J.  W.  Budde,  Marquise  de  Sinety  and 
Gustave  Grunerwald. 


HARDY     LADY'S     SLIPPERS. 

(Cypripediums.  ) 
(Cmitimted  from  page  It).) 
Cypripedium  arietinum  (the  Ram's  Head  Lady's 
Slipper)  is  a  dainty,  slender  plant,  too  delicate  for 
general  treatment  out  of  doors,  and  better  grown 
in  a  sheltered  nook  amid  rare  Ferns  or  in  pans  in  a 
cool  house.  It  generally  grows  in  tufts  a  few 
inches  high,  bearing  small  flowers  scarcely  an  inch 
across,  with  ruddy  brown  sepals  and  petals  more 
or  less  freely  marbled  with  yellowish  green.  The 
pouch  is  a  dainty  slipper-like  process  coloured 
white,  closely  veined  pink  and  horizontally  poised. 
It  is  too  small  to  be  considered  showy  and  the 
colouring  varies  with  dift'erent  specimens. 

C.  Oalceolus  (the  common  Lady's  Slipper)  is  a 
well-known  plant,  easily  grown  and  at  one  time 
a  native  of  our  limestone  pastures.  Its  root- 
growth  is  gnarled  and  distinct  from  the  long, 
straight  roots  of  the  bog-loving  types.  The 
stems  reach  a  height  of  2  feet  when  fully  estab- 
lished, and  they  bear  on  an  average  two  fragrant 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are 
brownish  red,  slightly  twisted  and  often 
chequered  with  yellow.  The  yellow  lip  is  in  the 
form  of  a  distended  pouch  less  than  1  inch  across. 
The  whole  flower  spans  2  inches  to  3  inches,  and 
they  last  well  in  good  condition  if  water  is  pre- 
vented—by a  sheltering  light — from  entering 
the  pouch.  This  is  quite  an  easy  plant  to  grow, 
and  one  should  endeavour  to  re-establish  this 
pretty  species  in  damp  pastures  overlying  chalk, 
either  by  roots  or  by  seeds. 

C.  californicum  (the  many-flowered  Lady's 
Slipper)  is  a  rare  plant  and  one  of  the  best  of  its 
group.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  C.  Calceolus, 
and  the  stems  support  spikes  of  five  to  ten 
flowers,  with  yellow  segments  and  a  white  pouch 
veined  or  sometimes  flushed  with  rose.  The 
plant  is  vigorous  and  showy,  but  very  susceptible 
to  decay  at  the  collar  in  cold  and  wet  winters. 
Collectors  in  its  native  country  report  it  as  a  bog 
plant,  but  the  soil  exported  with  the  plants  is 
pure  loam,  and  the  probability  is  that  a  marshy 
place  submerged  in  the  growing  season  for  a  few 
inches  is  intended.  Under  cultivation  it  resents 
too  much  wet,  preferring  the  drier  loams  in  winter 
and  to  be  well  watered  in  its  growing  season. 
Its  roots  agree  with  the  species  from  loamy  soils, 
and  they  are  quite  different  from  the  speetabile- 
pubescens  group. 

C.  candidum  (the  white  Lady's  Slipper)  is  a 
dainty  species  of  slender  tufted  growth  that  one 
could  associate  with  Sundews,  Sarracenias,  Pisas 
and  kindred  plants  in  cool  structures.  It 
appears  far  too  delicate  to  grow  in  the  open. 
The  plant's  long  slender  white  roots  indicate  a 
root-run  of  sphagnum  or  mossy  peat  rather  than 
soil,  and  it  suffers  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  stems  are  half  a  foot  high,  and  they 
bear  one  to  three  flowers  each,  the  segments  of 
which  are  brown,  shading  paler  near  the  bases. 
The  slipper  is  pure  white,  and  the  whole  flower 
averages  less  than  1  inch  in  diameter. 

C  guttatum  (the  spotted  Lady's  Slipper)  is  a 
rarity  from  Siberia,  white  flowered,  the  lip  being 
splashed  with  crimson. 


C.  hutnik  [See  Fig.,  The  Garden,  Vol.  LXIV., 
page  41]. — A  plant  gardeners  will  more  readily 
recognise  as  C.  acaule  (the  stemless  Lady's 
Slipper),  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  vegetable 
world.  It  is  a  pretty,  and  in  some  respects 
showy,  plant,  very  interesting  in  its  singular 
formation,  and  it  will  be  familiar  to  many  who 
attend  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fort- 
nightly meetings.  The  roots  are  stout,  fascicled, 
not  fleshy,  the  stems,  i.e.,  flower-stalks,  are 
9  inches  high,  bearing  one  (rarely  two)  flowers  on 
each,  3  inches  across  the  "wing"  segments, 
which  are  lance-shaped,  rigidly  flat  and  the 
upper  petal  is  hooded.  The  pouch  is  a  loose 
bag-like  process  of  rosy  purple  colouring,  veined 
on  the  inside,  quite  2  inches  long  and  much  con- 
tracted at  the  base.  A  slit  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  lip  reveals  the  coloured  interior  and  the 
edges  are  turned  back  to  render  this  colouring 
more  attractive.  As  a  garden  plant  C.  humile 
finds  its  greatest  use  in  damp  rockeries  associated 
with  creeping  Bellflowers  (Campanulas)  and 
Arenarias  between  stones.  It  grows  well  in  the 
cool  house  treated  like  a  Disa,  and  one  can  grow 
the  plant  well  in  pots  in  Belgian  leaf-soil  or  in 
.Jadoo  fibre. 

C.  japonicum  rarely  finds  its  way  to  this 
country  in  good   condition,   and  its  flowers  are 
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PEAKS  AND  APPLES  FOR  THE  NEW 
YEAR. 

THERE  are  many  new  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  in  these  days  of 
novelties.  Some  are  old  but  intro- 
duced with  new  names,  others  are 
the  results  of  hybridising,  the  cross 
of  which  sometimes  is  not  so  good  as 
existing  varieties,  and  in  the  New  Year  some 
of  the  old  Apples  and  Pears  are  very  difficult  to 
beat.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  better  than 
a  good  well-ripened  Blenheim  Orange  or  a 
Ribston  or  Cox's  Orange.  There  is  not  a  new 
Apple  that  can  beat  them,  and  if  these  fruits  are 
well  ripened,  that  is,  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
tree  till  they  part  readily  from  the  spur,  their 
condition  at  Christmas  is  superb. 

Many  of  the  new  Apples  are  in  season  at  the 
time  of  the  autumn  shows  ;  they  get  admired  and 
are  bought  and  planted  largely,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  it  is  found  that  the  old  ones  were  really 
better  than  the  new.  Most  of  these  inbred  or 
crossbred  sorts  produce  weak-growing  trees,  as  the 
plants  have  been  pushed  rapidly  to  get  a  supply 


the   finest  group   of   chrysanthemums  shown   in   SCOTLAND  LAST   YEAR. 


rarely  seen.  Newly-imported  specimens  may 
flower  once,  but  rarely  develop  a  second  leafy 
growth.  The  leaves,  there  are  but  two,  are 
arranged  in  a  shuttle-eock-like  vertical,  neatly 
plicated,  and  the  flower  has  wide  converging 
segments  and  a  curious  warty  lip  in  the  way  of 
C.  humile,  but  with  a  rounded  aperture  at  the 
centre  and  a  few  parallel  raised  processes  at  the 
tip.  The  whole  plant  is  hispidalous.  The 
Garden  published  a  coloured  plate  of  this 
curious  species  several  years  ago.  M. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

THE  FINEST  GROUP  OF  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS IN  SCOTLAND  LAST 
YEAR. 

Mr.  Williamson,  Glasgow,  sends  a  photograph, 
which  we  reproduce,  of  the  finest  exhibit  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  Scotland  last  year.  This 
record  display  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  Camphill  Gardens.  Forty  -  one 
varieties  are  represented,  and,  as  our  correspon- 
dent says  :  "It  stands  unequalled  in  Scotland, 
perhaps  in  Britain,  and  reflects  great  credit  on 
Glasgow's  Parks  Department.  ' 


of  scions  for  multiplying  the  stock  for  commercial 
purposes.  For  instance,  that  good  varietj' 
AUington  Pippin  is  not  wanted  when  one  has 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  as  it  is  inferior  ;  it  is 
softer  in  texture  and  does  not  keep  so  well. 
Edward  VII.  is  a  new  variety  from  which 
much  was  expected,  but  I  cannot  see  an}'  im- 
provement. We  have  several  trees  in  bearing, 
so  that  I  am  not  speaking  from  hearsay,  but 
from  actual  experience. 

Pears  in  season  at  this  time  are  few  in  number  ; 
the  same  mistake  often  occurs.  People  plant 
varieties  they  see  at  the  autumn  shows.  Easter 
Beurr^  can  be  had  in  fine  condition  now  by 
introducing  the  fruits  into  a  warm  room  about 
twenty-four  hours  before  they  are  wanted  for 
consumption.  If  a  smaller  Pear  be  in  demand, 
then  by  all  means  grow  Winter  Nelis  and  bring 
it  on  in  the  same  manner.  In  some  catalogues 
they  tell  you  Thompson's  is  a  good  December 
Pear,  but  I  have  found  it  i«  gone  long  before 
Christmas ;  nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth  growing. 

Doyenn(5  du  Comice. — This  is  the  best  Pear  in 
November  and  the  first  and  second  week  in 
December,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  Christmas 
Pear,  as  it  does  uDt  keep  after  the  second  week,  or 
very  rarely.     Our  last  fruits  of  this  variety  are 
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rarely  gathered  before  November,  and  even  then 
they  fail  to  go  on  till  Christmas. 

Fondante  de  Thirriot  is  a  good  Pear  for 
December  ;  it  has  a  green  skin,  and  here  and  there 
is  covered  with  patches  of  russet,  but  it  is  most 
delicious  and  is  a  good  grower. 

Glou  Mor9eau  or  Beurre  d'Handenpont  is 
always  a  good  Pear  at  this  time  ;  it  is  buttery, 
rich  and  delicious,  and  finishes  its  fruit  best  on 
a  wall  or  some  sheltered  situation. 

Charles  Ernest,  a  large  handsome  fruit,  is 
another  reliable  variety  now  in  season.  It  grows 
well  as  a  cordon  or  as  a  fan-trained  tree  on  a 
wall. 

Beurr^  de  Jonghe  is  another  Pear  always  ready 
for  the  New  Year,  and  can  be  kept  five  weeks  later. 
There  are  many  others  which  I  will  enumerate 
on  another  occasion  by  permission  of  the  Editor. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  Pears  at  this 
season  are  the  better  for  dessert  when  placed  in 
a  warm  temperature  for  a  little  while. 

Of  course,  only  by  much  experience  can  the 
precise  time  be  dictated  in  each  case.  A  few 
hours  only  are  enough  for  those  that  are  mature, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  useless  afterwards,  so 
that  only  as  many  as 
are  required  should  be 
served  up  under  this 
process. 

W.  A.  Cook. 

Leonardshe,  Horsham. 


Transparent,  Denniston's  Superb,  Jefferson, 
Golden  Drop  and  others,  all  of  the  highest 
excellence,  all  unsurpassed  by  any  other  unless  it 
is  the  Green  Gage,  and  all  bearing  four  or  five 
times  as  well  as  the  latter,  which  is  said  to  bear 
only  once  in  seven  years.  Yet  it  is,  and  doubt- 
less will  remain,  one  of  the  first  the  inexperienced 
amateur  plants. 

Like  many  of  our  most  excellent  fruits,  its 
origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  authorities  to  be  a  native  of  Greece  and  by 
others  of  Caucasia.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Sir  Thomas  Gage  of  Hengrove  Hall, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  procured  it  from 
his  brother  then  resident  in  Paris  ;  others  say 
it  was  introduced  earlier  than  this.  In  France, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  modern  home  of  the 
Gages,  they  are  known  as  Reine  Claudes,  e.y. , 
R.  C.  de  Bavay,  R.  C.  Violette,  &c.  Dr.  Hogg 
enumerates  twenty-five  synonyms  of  the  old 
Green  Gage.  It  comes  fairly  true  from  seed  as 
a  rule,  though  there  are  innumerable  variants 
all  sufficiently  alike  to  be  called  Green  Gage, 
while  there  are   a  dozen  or   more  well-marked 


On  those  rare  occasions  when  a  tree  is  thickly 
set  with  fruit  it  pays  to  thin  it  in  June,  for  if 
left  to  ripen  too  heavy  a  crop,  not  only  will  the 
fruit  be  small,  but  deficient  in  flavour.  It  is 
useless  planting  this  tree  in  the  open  near  woods 
or  where  bullfinches  are  very  troublesome,  as  they 
take  all  the  best  fruit-buds  in  winter.  I  know 
of  standard  trees  near  woods  where  the  blossom - 
buds  are  almost  entirely  removed  every  year. 

It  is  said  that  wall  trees  often  bear  much  worse 
than  they  would  do  through  want  of  water,  and 
winter  watering  is  recommended.  I  have  prac- 
tised this,  and  have  had  better  results  since.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  case  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only 
does  the  wall  keep  oft'  a  deal  of  rain  when  the 
wind  is  behind  it,  but  that  it  absorbs  a  great 
deal  when  the  rain  is  blown  directly  on  the  face  of 
it,  this  being  lost  by  evaporation  during  the  first 
few  dry  hours  afterwards.  Alger  Petts. 


WELL  -  GROWN 
VINES. 

The  illustration  repre- 
sents two  vineries, 
early  and  late,  with  six 
Vines  in  each.  Each 
Vine  contains  from  four 
to  six  rods.  There  are 
nine  varieties,  as 
follows:  Two  Black 
Hamburgh,  two  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  two 
Frontignans,  with  one 
each  of  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, Golden  Champion 
Alicante,  Gros  Colman, 
Mrs.  Pinee  and  Lady 
Down's  Seedling.  As 
near  as  I  can  find  out 
they  have  been  planted 
about  forty  years  and  at 
times  have  been  badly 
neglected  and  heavily 
cropped,  so  when  I  took 
charge  of  them  three 
years    ago    I    found    a 

great  deal  of  shanking  among  them,  my 
employer,  the  Rev.  Meyrick  Jones,  having  taken 
the  place  some  little  time  before  then.  I  generally 
apply  a  good  dressing  of  rich  farmyard  manure  in 
winter  after  cleaning  down  the  houses.  Two 
or  three  waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure  are 
given  and  a  dressing  of  Thompson's  Vine  Manure. 
They  now  seem  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 

H.  Prothebo. 
The  Gardens,  Stanley  House,  Stmiehotcse, 
near  Gkmcester. 


THE  OLD  GREEN  GAGE  PLUM. 

Amateurs  will  doubtless  continue  to  plant  the 
real  old  Green  Gage,  or  what  is  sold  to  them  as 
such,  and  become  resigned  to  its  failure  to  fruit, 
even  when  it  flowers  freely  nearly  every  year. 
Market  growers  also  will  continue  to  plant  it,  as 
it  still  remains  unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  un- 
equalled, by  any  of  the  more  rei:ent  introduc- 
tions, even  of  the  Gage  type,  and  where  the  soil 
and  situation  does  just  suit  it  the  lucky  possessor 
has  a  fortune.  Perhaps  its  greatest  merit,  from  a 
market  point  of  view,  is  that  the  man  in  the  street 
knows  it  and  will  buy  it,  or  what  looks  like  it  if 
laVjelled  (Jreen  Gage,  whenever  and  wherever  he 
can  get  it.     There  are  other  Plums,  e.y.,  Early 


WELL-GROWN   VINES   AT   STANLEY   HOUSE. 

and  distinct  forms  of  it  varying  in  size,  colour, 
shape,  quality,  season,  &c. 

Like  most  of  the  Gages,  the  old  Green  Gage  is 
a  very  strong  grower,  and  when  grown  as  a  wall 
tree  or  dwarf  tree  of  any  form  it  requires 
vigorous  root  pruning  to  get  it  into  bearing  con- 
dition. I  know  some  bush  trees  twenty  years 
old  8  feet  high  and  as  many  in  diameter  which 
have  never  borne  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  never  will 
as  at  present  managed,  being  cut  in  close  every 
year  ;  in  fact,  clipped  into  shape.  A  chalky  soil 
on  high  ground  is  perhaps  best  suited  for  it,  and 
in  such  positions  it  is  well  grown  in  some  parts 
of  Kent. 

The  flower  is  more  than  ordinarily  suscep- 
tible to  damage  by  frost,  such  a  long  time 
elapsing  before  the  embryo  fruit  begins  to  swell, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  best  on  high  ground.  In 
some  places  it  does  better  as  a  standard  in  grass 
than  anywhere  else.  The  fruit  is  smaller  from  a 
standard  than  from  a  wall,  but  often  of  richer 
flavour,  while  somewhat  different  in  appearance, 
the  fruit  from  a  wall  being  brownisli  green  and 
orange,  with  a  beautiful  bloom  upon  it,  while  that 
from  a  standard  is  often  destitute  of  bloom,  but 
is  marked  with  russet  patches  and  reddish  dots, 
the  latter,  however,  sometimes  appearing  on  wall 
trees  as  well. 


STRAWBERRY    FORCING. 

Assuming  that  the  plants  are  thoroughly  ripened 
and  developed,  the  difficulties  attending  successful 
Strawberry  forcing  are 
very      few,     providing 
proper    convenience   is 
at  command.    Compara- 
tively few  gardens  can 
boast  of   a  Strawberry 
house,    or     any    house 
that  can  be  devoted  to 
Strawberry    culture 
alone.     Where  space  is 
very  limited  we  would 
advise  deferring  Straw- 
berry forcing  to  a  more 
favourable     season, 
when    the    chances    of 
failure  will  be  consider- 
ably less.    At  this  early 
date  it  no  easy  matter 
to  get  a  good  percentage 
of     plants    to    flower ; 
but  this  diflioulty  may 
be  lessened  if  a  heated 
pit  is  available  and  the 
plants  can   be  plunged 
in    a   bed  of  leaves   of 
moderate  warmth.     In 
so  doing,  the  roots  are 
encouraged  into  action 
correspondingly     with 
the  leafage.  To  restrict 
leaf  growth    until  the 
flower  spikes  are  visible 
a   little    air  should    bo 
admitted  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  tlie  pit  on  all  favourable  occasions.     It 
is  the  undue  hastening  of  the  plants  into  luxuriant 
growth  that  causes  so  many  to  become  blind. 


COLOURED    PLATE 

PLATE    1S41. 


TUBEROUS    BEGONIA    WILLIAM 
MARSHALL. 

THIS  Begonia  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
handsome  j>carlet  tuberous  Begonia  in 
existence.  As  may  be  seen  in  the 
coloured  plate  it  is  a  very  full  double 
variety  of  e.xquisite  shape  with  hand- 
some, robust  foliage.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Pope  at  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware's  Bexley  Heath 
Nurseries  in  1903,  and  is  named  after  Mr. 
William  Marshall,  V.M.H. ,  chairman  of  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  erect, 
yet  robust,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  become  a 
very  popular  variety.  Messrs.  Ware,  Limited, 
make  a  speciality  of  tuberous  Begonias,  and  have 
introduced  many  sterling  varieties  during  recent 
years. 
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HUTCHINSIA    ALPINA. 


m 


■  OST  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  accom- 
modating way  in  which  Aubrietia 
and  Arabis  increase  in  our  gardens, 
and  though  not  so  large  in  its  parts 
as  either  of  these  Hutchinsia  alpina 
is  equally  willing  to  make  itself  at 
home.  It  belongs  to  the  great  group  of  Crueifers 
or  Cress  family,  and  its  dainty  beauty  is  accen- 
tuated by  growing  a  large  patch.  Hutchinsia 
alpina  is  remarkably  free  in  flowering  ;  it  makes 
sheets  of  snow  white  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
though  it  is  rarely  without  flowers  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer.  One  of  its  greatest  charms 
is  the  soft  green  colour  of  the  foliage  throughout 
the  winter,  which  refreshes  the  eye  and  reminds 
one  of  spring.  One  can  imagine  no  more  pleasing 
edging  to  a  spring  garden  than  a  broad  ribbon  of 
this  plant,  for  it  is  easily  propagated  by  small 
tufts  placed  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  so  that 
the  idea  is  easily  practicable  in  small  gardens. 
The  height  of  the  plant  is  about  3  inches, 
attaining  to  a  height  of  6  inches  when  in  flower. 
It  also  makes  a  delightful  carpet  when  studded 
with  the  flowers  of  Chionodoxa  (Glory  of  the 
Snow)  or  some  of  the  smaller  Narcissus,  like  N. 
triandrus.  The  group  illustrated  is  grown  upon 
the  steep  slope  of  a  rockery  in  light,  chalky  soil, 
facing  south,  and  is  two  years  old  from  cuttings. 

Thomas  Smith. 
Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines. 


A  FINE  YUCCA. 
The  illustration  shows  a  very  fine  flowering 
specimen  of  the  Mound  Lily  or  Adam's  Needle 
(Yucca  gloriosa).  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  specimens  are  met 
with  in  many  of  our  gardens,  especially  in  the 
South  of  England,  where  they  prove  quite  hardy. 
They  are  but  little  trouble  to  grow  if  a  well- 
drained  and  open  soil  is  provided.  Planted  in  a 
bed  on  a  lawn  they  assume  a  majestic  appearance 
and  always  prove  attractive.  Inflorescences  are 
not  produced  very  freely,  but  when  they  do  appear 
they  are  decidedly  attractive,  the  hundreds  of 
good-sized,  whitish  flowers  lasting  for  many 
weeks.  Propagation  may  often  be  eifected  by 
means  of  suckers  that  are  produced  naturally, 
or  old  pieces  of  stems  may  be  placed  in  a  warm 
propagating  case  during  early  summer,  when  side- 
shoots  will  be  formed. 
These  may  be  taken  oS' 
with  a  slight  heel  and 
inserted  in  well-drained 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  keep- 
ing these  plunged  in  a 
temperature  of  6.5"  until 
the  cuttings  have  rooted. 


YUCCA   GLORIOSA   IN   FLOWER. 

Unlike  many  other  flowers  the  Fuchsia  seems 
but  little  afiected  by  the  heaviest  downpour.  Its 
flowers  move  with  the  wind  and  so  escape,  while 
the  umbrella-like  corolla  prevents  any  moisture 
trickling  to  the  centre.  True  the  branches  of 
some  varieties  are  rather  brittle,  but  others,  such 
as  F.  macrostemnia  gracilis  are  fairly  tough  and 
might  be  used  by  the  hybridist  to  add  suppleness 
where  it  is  now  lacking.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
intermarry  hardy  and  tender  species  and  still 
retain  the  hardiness  of  the  former,  with  the 
addition  of  the  bright  colours  of  the  latter. 
What  has  been  done  by  M.  Marliac  for  the 
Nymphiuas  can  surely  be  accomplished  with  the 
Fuchsias. 

There  are  already  several  species  quite  or 
almost  hardy.  From  one  of  these  (F.  globosa)  a 
seedling,  viz.,  F.  Rieeartonii,  was  raised  in  1830. 


HARDY     FUCHSIAS. 

Who  will  give  us  a  race 
of  hardy  Fuchsias  that 
shall  include  all  the 
beautiful  colours  and 
variations  of  those  which 
now  grace  our  green- 
houses ?  Fuchsias  equal 
in  size  and  hardiness  to 
F.  Rieeartonii,  which  in 
most  English  counties 
soon  makes  a  fine  shrub. 
What  a  boon  they 
would  be  in  late  summer, 
when  shrub  borders  are 
always  rather  sparse  of 
flower  and  colour,  and 
how  charming  their 
graceful  and  brightly- 
coloured  flowers  among 
the  changing  foliage  in 
the  more  sombre  days  pf 
the  waning  year. 


ONE   or  THE   CRESS   FAMLLV   (HUTCHINSIA   ALPINA). 


One  would  have  thought  the  increased  hardiness, 
size  and  brightness  in  the  flowers  of  this  variety 
would  have  proved  sufficient  incentive  for  further 
effort ;  seventy-seven  years  have,  however, 
passed  since  then  and  very  little  has  been  done. 
Of  the  species  before-mentioned  many  are  well 
worth  the  small  amount  of  protection  they  need 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country.  The 
seaside,  even  in  the  exposed  Eastern  Counties, 
seems  to  suit  them  admirably.  In  colder  dis- 
tricts a  sheltered  situation,  such  as  the  side  of 
a  house,  shed  or  wall  should  be  chosen  in  which 
to  plant.  Not  that  they  ought  to  be  shaded  in 
any  way  ;  provided  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  below, 
they  cannot  have  too  much  sun.  In  winter  a 
covering  of  cinders.  Heather  or  evergreen  branches 
may  be  placed  over  the  roots,  though  in  many 
places  this  is  not  necessary.  Young  plants 
should,  however,  be  carefully  protected  ;  they 
are  far  more  liable  to  be  frozen  the  first  winter 
after  planting  than  when  they  have  become 
established. 

Propagation  is  easily  carried  out  by  means  of 
cuttings,  which  root  readily,  preference  being 
given  to  those  shoots  without  flower-buds  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  All  Fuchsias  prefer  a  light, 
well-drained  soil,  but  heavy  land,  if  not  too  wet, 
can  easily  be  made  suitable  by  adding  leaf-mould 
or  old  potting  soil.  Plant  in  April  ;  if  the  plants 
have  been  kept  very  cool  and  rather  dry  they 
will  be  dormant,  and  as  the  weather  becomes 
warmer  will  soon  make  rapid  growth,  but  if 
they  have  been  kept  in  a  greenhouse  their  tender 
foliage  must  be  carefully  inured  to  outside 
conditions  before  planting  out  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  With  the  exception  of  F.  Rieear- 
tonii, they  are  best  treated  as  perennials,  pruning 
them  to  the  ground  level  early  in  March,  giving 
at  the  same  time  a  top-dressing  of  manure. 

The  Best  Sorts. 

Among  the  hardiest  species  and  varieties  may 
be  named  F.  maerostemma  gracilis,  hardy,  good 
habit,  flowers  red  and  purple,  produced  freely  : 
F.  m.  ooecinea,  late-flowering,  tubes  and  sepals 
long,  scarlet,  corolla  purple ;  F.  m.  globosa, 
dwarf,  flowers  red  and  purple,  rather  dull,  free- 
flowering  ;  F.  m.  pumila,  12  inches  to  15  inches 
in  height,  neat  and  compact  ;  F.  corallina,  a 
robust,  large-leaved,  free-growing  sort ;  F. 
Rieeartonii,  a  hardy  shrub  of  highly  decorative 
character.  Another  fine  variety,  one  which 
passed  through  last  winter  in  the  open  border 
quite  unharmed,  is  Mme.  Corneillson ;  the  flowers 
are  of  good  size  and 
shape,  scarlet  sepals, 
tinted  on  the  under  side 
with  pink,  veins  of  the 
same  colour  beautifying 
the  white  corolla.  Its 
S  habit  is  good,  it  grows 
freely  and  flowers  pro- 
fusely ;  a  small  plant 
put  out  here  in  April, 
190ti,  was  on  October  12 
a  mass  of  flower,  3  feet 
6  inches  in  height  and 
nearly  as  much  through. 
Others  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  my  purpose 
is  to  awaken  an  interest 
which  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  those  already 
in  cultivation. 

If  this  is  achieved  we 
may  see  beautiful  flower- 
iSQl  ing  plants  adorning  our 

• '^^\  shrub     borders     during 

the  late  summer  with 
flowers  almost  as  large 
as  some  of  those  we 
now  grow  under  glass. 
I  think  everyone  will 
agree  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement. 

J.  Comber. 
Handcroia,  Crawley. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

FLOWER  GARDEN.— In  open  weather 
plant  German  Irises.  When  the 
weather  is  frosty  prepare  new  beds 
and  borders  for  hardy  plants  and 
deeply  dig  or  trench  new  ground 
intended  for  shrubberies.  Deciduous 
plants  and  climbers  may  be  pruned  now,  rearrang- 
ing growths  of  the  latter,  and  carefully  nailing 
them  to  the  walls  and  fences  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. 

Vegetable  Garden.  —Prepare  hot- beds  forforoing 
early  crops  of  Carrots,  Asparagus  and  Radishes. 
Where  stable  manure  is  plentiful,  this  way  of 
raising  early  crops  and  seedlings  has  much  to 
commend  it.  A  sheltered  situation  should  be 
selected  for  the  hot-bed,  where  protection  from 
cold  winds  can  be  provided.  Early  Peas  may 
now  be  sown  on  warm,  protected  borders,  but  in 
other  positions  such  work  must  be  deferred  for  a 
few  weeks.  Quarters  intended  for  Carrots  and 
other  root  crops  should  be  trenched  or  deeply 
dug  as  soon  as  possible,  using  well-rotted  manure, 
which  should  be  placed  as  a  layer  at  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface. 

Frozen  Window  Plants. — Should  any  plants 
get  frozen,  place  them  in  a  cool  dark  cellar  or 
room  and  sprinkle  them  with  cold  water.  On 
no  account  attempt  to  thaw  them  with  warm  or 
tepid  water  or  place  them  near  to  a  fire  to  thaw. 
The  earliest  Ijulbous  flowers  should  now  be  making 
the  window  gay. 

Oreenhouse  and  Gonseroatory. — Keep  the  fire 
going  steadily  to  dispel  damp  and  prevent  injury 
from  frost.  (Jive  water  carefully  to  all  plants. 
Repot  Lilies.  The  golden-rayed  Lily  (Lilium 
auratuni)  and  L.  speciosum,  it  potted  up  in  a  soil 
made  up  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  well-rotted 
manure  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  will  do  well. 
Cuttings  of  such  plants  as  Geraniums,  Lobelias, 


for  many  plants  that  are  fast  developing  their 
blossoms.  Keep  the  frames  carefully  and  securely 
matted  up  at  night  and  throughout  the  day  when 
frosts  prevail  Freesias  and  other  bulbous-rooted 
subjects  in  cold  frames  should  be  staked  and  tied, 
as  they  require  support.  On  bright,  warm  days 
the  frame-lights  covering  bulbs  and  Violets 
should  be  thrown  off  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  any 
plants  suffering  from  damp  should  have  the 
affected  leaves  or  petals  removed.  Violets 
require  plenty  of  air,  and  this  should  be  afforded 
them  when  the  weather  is  not  too  severe. 

Chrysanthemums. — Early-flowering  decorative 
and  Pompon  sorts  may  be  propagated  freely. 
Insert  cuttings  of  these  sorts  in  shallow  boxes 
and  3-inch  and  5-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf -mould  in  equal  parts,  with  the  free 
addition  of  coarse  silver  sand  or  clean  road-grit. 
Sift  these  soils.  The  cool  greenhouse  is  an 
excellent  place  in  which  to  root  the  cuttings  now. 


A    COOD   SPECIMEN    OF   MAIDENHAIR   FERN  (AI)IANTUM    CUNBATUM). 


Ageratums,  Heliotropes  and  Petunias  should  be 
inserted  now.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Deutzia  graci- 
lis. Azalea  mollis,  Solomon's  Seal  and  Spiriea 
japonica  should  now  be  placed  in  a  light  position 
and  watered  moderately. 


TWO  GOOD  FERNS  FOR  ROOMS. 

The  Australian  Bracken. — This,  the  Quivering 
or  Trembling  Fern,  Pteris  tremula,  is  closely 
related  to  our  native  Bracken,  P.  aquilina,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  very  best  and  handsomest 
Ferns  for  growing  in  rooms.  Immense  quantities 
of  it  are  raised  in  nurseries  annually  from  spores, 
a  very  easy  means  of  propagation  in  this  instance. 
Young  plants  in  "ii-inch  pots  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  purchased,  the  middle  of  April  being  a 
good  time  of  the  year  to  secure  a  supply.  As 
these  will  in  most  cases  have  been  grown  on 
rapidly  under  comparatively  hot  and  moist 
conditions,  some  special  care  is  needed  for  a 
week  or  two  after  they  are  bought,  giving  them 
the  warmest  position  in  the  room  and  sheltering 
them  from  drying  draughts.  A  mistake  that 
amateurs  almost  invariably  make  with  these 
newly-bought  young  Ferns,  and  one  that  often 
proves  fatal,  is  to  repot  them  into  a  larger  pot 
as  soon  as  they  are  received 
..  -^-.n,-  from  the  vendor.  No  doubt 
the  purchaser  is  tempted  to  do 
this  by  the  pot-bound  condition 
of  the  roots  that  usually  pre- 
vails, but  it  is  much  wiser  to 
keep  them  in  their  small  pots 
until  they  are  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  their  new  surround- 
ings. They  may  then  be  given 
larger  -  sized  pots  with  advan- 
tage, providing  perfect  drainage 
and  using  the  same  soil  as 
advised  below  for  the  Maiden- 
hair Fern. 

Maidenhair  Fern. — This  is 
too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. The  illustration  shows  a 
good  specimen  thathasevidently 
been  well  treated.  The  best 
time  to  repot  established  plants 
is  about  the  middle  of  March, 
using  soil  composed  of  three 
parts  very  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  peat,  and  one  part  coarse 
sand.  Keep  rather  close  for  a 
fortnight  afterwards  and  be 
very  careful  with  the  watering  until  the  plants 
are  established  in  their  new  quarters. 


Cold  Frames. — Cyclamen  and  other  somewhat 


WINTER-FLOWERING    CARNATIONS. 

These  plants  have  become  so  very  popular  of  late 

that  all  gardens  worthy  of  the  name  appear  to  be 


tender  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  cold  frames    incomplete  without  at  least  a  small  collection  of 
as  they  go  out  of  flower.     This   will  make  room    the   better   varieties.      English    raisers   are   now 


vieing  with  their  American  rivals  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  praiseworthy  effort  we  are 
now  in  possession  of  quite  an  interesting  list  of 
named  varieties.  The  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations,  by  which  description  the  winter- 
flowering  sorts  are  more  generally  known,  are 
flowers  partaking  of  a  great  diversity  of  colouring, 
and  *heir  form   is  pleasingly  varied.     They  are 


THE    AUSTRALIAN    BRACKEN    (PTERIS    TREMULA). 

not  difficult  to  cultivate  if  the  grower  is  quite 
prepared  to  give  them  the  conditions  in  which 
they  invariably  do  well.  Some  of  the  newer  sorts 
are,  of  course,  expensive,  but  the  older  varieties, 
which  are  almost  as  good  as  many  of  the  novelties, 
may  be  raised  in  large  numbers  when  one  is  in 
possession  of  a  plant  or  two  with  which  to  make 
stock. 

How  to  Make  Carnation  Cuttings.  —  Much 
depends  upon  the  character  of  tlie  individual 
plant  that  is  dealt  with.  The  proper  length  of 
a  cutting  is  about  3  inches,  though  half  an  inch 
less  is  quite  long  enough.  These  may  be  detached 
quite  freely  in  the  late  winter  as  the  plants  go 
out  of  flower,  the  frequent  cutting  back  of  the 
plants  having  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to 
evolve  fresh  young  shoots  from  time  to  time. 
Always  use  a  sharp  knife  and  make  a  clean  out 
through.  Remove  the  lower  leaves  by  simply 
pulling  them  down,  and  cut  through  the  joint, 
just  leaving  the  eye,  immediately  below  which 
the  roots  are  emitted.  A  joint  is  that  part  of  the 
stem  where  the  leaf-stalk  forms  a  junction  with 
the  cutting. 

Propagating  Winter  -flowering  Carnations. — 
Propagation  of  the  winter-flowering  Carnations 
may  be  done  in  January  and  in  subsequent  months 
as  cuttings  are  available.  There  are  several  ways 
of  rooting  the  cuttings,  but  the  simplest  method 
is  that  of  inserting  them  in  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  and  placing  them  in  a  propagating  frame 
where  genial  bottom-heat  can  be  provided.  The 
cutting  may  be  rooted  exclusively  in  sand  or  in 
very  sandy  soil.  In  sand  of  a  reddish  or  sand- 
stone character  the  cuttings  root  with  great 
freedom,  and  we  prefer  to  use  this  to  any  other. 
Where  this  is  not  available,  make  up  a  mixture 
of  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould  and  clean  road-grit  or 
sharp  sand  of  some  sort,  using  half  a  part  of  each 
of  the  two  first-mentioned  soils  and  one  part  of 
the  road-grit.     Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly 
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CARNATION   OOTTINi;   WITH   LOWER  LEAVES 
REMOVED    READY   FOR    INSERTION. 

before  using  the  material.  Pots  of  a  size  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  each  individual  grower  should 
be  used,  and,  where  possible,  the  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  singly  in  21 -inch  pots.  However,  we 
prefer  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  propagating  frame 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  where  the  bottom-heat  is 
about  70°  to  75°  and  the  temperature  of  the  glass 
structure  some  10°  to  1.5°  less.  If  the  propa- 
gating frame  is  filled  in  6  inches  or  7  inches  deep 
with  reddish  sand,  the  cuttings  may  be  dibbled 
in  freely  and  will  root  within  about  three  weeks. 
No  frame-light.s  should  be  placed  over  the  cut- 
tings, as  this  predisposes  them  to  fail.  When 
inserting  the  cuttings,  always  see  they  rest  on 
the  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  press  the 
soil  firmly  at  their  base  ;  2  inches  between  the 
cuttings  will  suffice.  Water  in  with  a  fine-rosed 
can,  using  tepid  water. 

Potting  Up  the  Booted  Cuttings. — As  soon  as 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  be  potted  up 
into  small  pots.  On  no  account  must  they  be 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  propagating  case 
after  they  are  rooted.  Evidence  of  rooting  will 
be  given  by  fresh  growth  of  a  pale  green  kind. 
Two  and  a-half  inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough 
for  the  first  potting,  and  these  should  be  clean 
and  crocked  with  potsherds.  Place  a  small 
quantity  of  soil  over  the  crocks  ;  then  proceed 
to  lift  each  rooted  cutting,  disturbing  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible,  and  subsequently  arranging 
them  carefully  before  filling  in  the  compost. 
Make  the  soil  fairly  firm  from  bottom  to  top,  as 
the  non-observance  of  this  rule  is  a  frequent 
source  of  failure.  When  the  young  plants  are 
finished  they  should  be  stood  together  in  the 
same  glass  house  where  a  moist  bottom  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air  can  be  provided.  When 
established  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  glass 
house  where  less  close  conditions  prevail.  The 
soil  for  this  first  potting  should  consist  of  good 
sandy  loam,  leaf-mould  and  clean  road  grit. 

Subsequent  Repottinqs. — As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  nicely  established  in  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  they  will  need  another  shift  in  a 
little  while,  and  this  time  into  pots  measuring 
3^  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  Subsequently 
it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  give  them 
another  shift  into  6-ineh  pots,  or  those  a  trifle 
less  in  diameter.  A  good  soil  for  these  later 
repottings  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam,  to 
which  should  be  added  some  well-decomposed 
horse  manure  and  a  free  sprinkling  of  bone-meal. 
Should  sandy  loam  be  used,  little  road  grit  will 
be  needed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  heavy  loam 
should  have  mixed  with  it  plenty  of  coarse  sand 


or  road  grit.  Plants  should  be  overlooked  before 
repotting,  and  those  that  are  dry  should  be  well 
watered.  During  the  summer  months,  say,  from 
.June  onwards,  the  plants  may  be  stood  in  cold 
frames  or  pits,  but  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse 
in  August. 

Later  Treatment. — After  housing  the  plants 
always  give  plenty  of  top  air.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  excite  the  plants  into  growth  by 
keeping  them  unduly  warm  or  close.  The 
temperature  of  the  glass  structure  should  be 
maintained  at  about  50°  to  55°  at  night  and  60° 
to  65°  during  the  day.  Watering  must  be  done 
with  care,  using  common-sense.     Apply  water  to 


A   ROOTED  CARNATION   CUTTING,    SHOWING 
HAIR-LIKE   ROOTS. 

the  plants  when  the  soil  is  nearly  or  moderately 
dry,  and  err  on  the  side  of  caution  in  wet,  cold 
and  foggy  weather.  Manure  water  may  be  given 
to  the  plants  when  they  are  well  rooted  and 
buds  are  formed,  but  always  err  on  the  weak 
side. 

A  Few  Good  Winter- flowering  Carnations. — 
Robert  Craig,  bright  scarlet,  large ;  Mrs.  Burnett, 
lovely  salmon  pink ;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  pure 
white  ;  Britannia,  scarlet  :  Duchess  of  Portland, 
soft  pink  of  medium  size  and  lovely  form  ;  Fair 
Maid,  large,  light  pink  ;  Enchantress,  beautiful 
flesh  pink,  large  ;  Harlowarden,  deep  crimson  ; 
Nelson  Fisher,  intense  cerise,  large  :  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson,  a  beautiful  pink,  sweet  scented  ;  Mrs. 
Robert  Norman,  a  grand  pure  white  sort ;   Mrs. 


William  Cutbush,  bright  rose-pink  ;  Windsor, 
beautiful  pink  ;  and  Mikado,  white  with  distinct 
crimson  blotches. 

SEASONABLE  HINTS  ON  THE  CARE  OF 

ROOM  PLANTS. 
The  winter  is  a  very  trying  time  for  these 
occupants  of  our  homes.  The  extra  firing  and 
burning  of  gas  that  has  to  be  resorted  to  tends 
to  render  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  dry  and 
dusty,  and  this  is  far  from  being  beneficial  to 
healthy  plant  life.  Some  people  who  are  aware 
of  this  evil  try  to  avoid  it,  and  do  what  is  equally 
detrimental,  namely,  allow  the  plants  to  remain 
in  seldom-used  rooms  ;  and,  of  course,  these  get 
too  cold  for  them.  Of  the  two  drawbacks  the 
former  is  the  lesser,  so  long  as  the  plants  are 
kept  from  being  directly  under  the  gas  or  in 
front  of  the  fire.  The  dryness  of  the  room  and 
dirty  appearance  of  the  plants  must  be  counter- 
balanced by  more  frequent  spongings.  These 
remarks  apply  to  Palms,  Aspidistras,  India- 
rubber  Plants,  Castor  Oil  Plants  and  others  of  a 
similar  character. 

Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  can  be  kept  through 
the  winter  even  without  the  aid  of  green- 
houses, though  with  them  much  easier,  pro- 
viding a  spare  room  or  its  equivalent  space, 
from  which  the  frost  can  be  kept,  is  available. 
Practically  all  foliage  will  come  off  the  (Tcraniums 
and  Fuchsias  at  this  season  ;  but  this  need  not 
alarm  anyone,  as  they  quickly  make  new  leaves 
in  the  spring  if  we  can  preserve  the  roots  and 
stems  alive.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  in 
very  severe  weather  to  burn  a  lamp  or  small  oil 
stove  in  the  room  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature 
from  falling  below  freezing  point.  Another  very 
important  point  for  the  safe  wintering  of  such 
plants  is  to  keep  them  well  on  the  dry  side 
during  the  cold,  frosty  weather,  as  by  so  doing 
they  are  much  less  likely  to  take  any  ill  effects. 
When  watering  must  be  done,  choose  a  mild  day. 
Water  thoroughly,  and  do  it  in  the  morning,  so 
that  the  plants  may  be  well  drained  before  night 
time.  The  Fuchsias  will  not  need  more  than  a 
couple  of  waterings  through  the  winter,  and, 
being  hardier  than  the  Geraniums,  may  be  stood 
under  a  table  or  in  a  corner.  The  Geraniums  need 
all  possible  light,  and  therefore  should  be  placed 
where  that  will  be  obtainable.  C.  Turner. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Forcing  I'epaktmbnt. 

SO W  a  few  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds 
of  approved  varieties  to  give  an  early 
supply,  and  to  do  this  effectively  now 
care  should  be  taken  in  prejjaring  the 
soil,  which  should  be  of  the  best 
quality  and  free  from  worms,  grubs  and 
other  vermin.  Take  sufheient  into  a  warm  house 
for  the  purpose,  sow  in  small  pots  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  well  rooted  transplant  or  pot  on 
into  a  larger  size,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little 
as  possible.  Some  good  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
portion  of  leaf-soil  and  decayed  manure,  will  be 
the  right  material.  Keep  up  a  supply  of  bulbs 
and  plants  for  the  conservatory  and  house 
decoration  by  introducing  plants  each  week. 

Vijies. — The  earliest  Vines  may  now  be  kept 
5°  warmer  by  day  and  night,  and  on  bright  days 
syringe  them  twice  or  thrice  daily.  If  the  rods 
show  signs  of  breaking  too  freely  bend  the  top 
down  to  induce  growth  at  the  bottom.  A  second 
house  may  now  be  started  by  shutting  it  up. 
All  Vines  should  be  pruned  by  this  time  or  they 
may  bleed,  which  is  very  weakening. 

Peach  Hovjie. — This  house  may  now  have  a 
little  more  heat,  but  proceed  with  caution,  and 
as  soon  as  the  blooms  begin  to  open  allow  a  little 
circulation  of  air,  and  on  bright  days  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  very  fine  jet.  This  I 
have  found  the  best  way  of  procuring  the  most 
satisfactory  set  of  fruit.  A  second  house  may 
now  be  closed.  Each  fruit  house  should  be 
scrupulously  cleaned  before  being  started, 
cleanliness  in  Peach  growing  being  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  success. 

Flowt:r  Garden. 
Sweet  Peas  in  Pols. — Sow  a  batch  in  pots  and 
place  in  a  cool  house  or  frame.  Only  the  best 
varieties  should  be  grown.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  up  keep  them  very  close  to  the 
glass  to  prevent  a  drawn  growth. 

Fern  House. 
Keep  Ferns  a  little  drier,  except  those  that 
are  in  active  growth.  The  new  types  of  Nephro- 
lepis  are  excellent  for  decoration  and  are 
readily  increased.  They  must  not,  however,  be 
grown  in  too  much  heat,  as  they  are  apt  to  run 
back  to  their  old-fashioned  parent. 

The  Greenhouse. 

Primnlae  and  Cinerarias.  — Give  these  supplies 
of  manure  water  and  a  pinch  of  artificial  manure 
occasionally.  Cyclamen  should  be  now  looking 
very  fine,  and  when  a  house  can  be  devoted  to 
them  they  are  very  effective.     A  batch  of 

Amaryllis  sho\x\d  now  be  started.  Shake  out 
the  soil  and  pot  in  fresh  material.  Give  very 
little  water  till  active  growth  begins. 

Roses. — Get  a  batch  of  these  in  now  and  force 
steadily.  Top-dress  and  clean  the  pots,  and 
write  fresh  labels  and  prune  fairly  hard,  except 
the  Teas,  which  should  have  all  puny  weak 
growths  entirely  removed. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Garter's  Eir/ht-ireck  Pf.a. — This  is  an  extremely 
early  variety  and  crops  well.  Choose  fine  days 
for  sowing,  and  if  the  ground  is  very  pasty  get 
on  it  by  the  aid  of  long  planks. 

Seji.kale. — Take  up  all  that  is  required  for 
forcing  inside.  Dig  the  ground  deeply,  so  that 
all  the  roots  arc  collected,  and  prepare  strong 
thongs  for  next  season's  supply.  Lay  them  in 
bundles  of  fifty  in  ashes,  which,  however,  should 
be  protected  from  frost. 

M'XiJilnrd  and  Cress  should  be  sown  as  often  as 
required.     Plant 

Potatoes  in  pots  and  frames  that  were  stood 
on  end,  as  recommended  in  my  first  calendar. 


Carter's  First  Crop  is  a  perfect  type  of  Potato 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  crop  matures  in  a  short 
time.     Sow 

Broad  Beans. — Extra  Early  Long  Pod  is  a 
grand  variety  for  early  sowing.  Sow  also  on  a 
warm  border 

Autu7nn-sotni  Peas  should  have  some  ashes  put 
around  them  to  keep  worms  and  slugs  away.     If 

Broccoli  are  turning  in  seasonably  they  should 
be  lifted  and  placed  in  sheds  or  frames,  as  a 
frost  soon  spoils  the  head  ;  if  lifted  they  last  a 
long  time. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Prunin<!  and  Cleaning  of  Trees. — This  work 
should  now  be  pushed  forward.  Apricots  may 
be  tied  or  nailed  in  position.  Nail  in  some 
nice  young  branches  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones. 
Reduce  old  spurs  that  have  become  long  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  wall.  Cherries,  Plums  and 
Pears  should  be  treated  similarly  or  they  do  not 
get  that  protection  intended.  Give  bush  trees  a 
good  spraymg  of  Alkali  Wash  to  kill  lichen  and 
vermin,  and  one  of  soluble  petroleum  will  assist 
in  protecting  the  buds  from  the  birds.  Mulch 
(rooseberry,  Currant  and  Raspberry  quarters 
with  manure.  This  should  not  be  neglected 
if  fine  fruit  is  expected  ;  it  should  be  wheeled  on 
the  ground  in  frosty  weather.  See  that  all 
stakes  are  made  good,  such  as  will  last  through 
a  season.  Wooden  stakes  should  be  dipped  or 
boiled  in  creosote.  This  puts  five  to  ten  years 
on  the  life  of  the  stake.  The  best  system  of 
training  Raspberry  canes  is  stout  posts,  either 
iron  or  wood,  with  strong  galvanised  wire  and 
tie  with  fine  tar  string. 

Aulumn-Jruiting  Raspberry. — A  few  stools  of 
that  famous  autumn-fruiting  sort  Belle  de 
Fontenay  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden. 
The  fruits  are  very  pleasant  for  dessert  or 
flavouring  in  the  autumn  months  and  are  very 
much  appreciated. 

Fruit  Room. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  decayed  fruits,  as 
these  soon  spoil  the  sound  ones,  especially  Pears. 
Ne  Plus  Meuris  is  just    now   in  fine  condition. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  keeping  pretty  well. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
'  (Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
Lemmrdslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

I)RAfJ.1!NAS    FOR   PROPAGATING. — Any  stools   that 

can  be  spared,  such  as  leggy  plants  which 
are  going  shabby,  should  now  be  cut  up  for  pro- 
pagation. Remember  that  the  most  vigorous 
wood,  and  the  healthiest  also,  make  the  best 
material  for  starting  afresh.  When  the  wood  is 
cut  into  short  pieces,  a  joint  is  sufficient  for  a 
young  plant.  It  should  be  soaked  in  tepid  water 
and  then  plunged  in  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  upon 
bottom-heat.  Growth  will  soon  begin.  Injury 
from  cockroaches  must  be  guarded  against,  as 
where  these  exist  they  seem  fond  of  young  shoots, 
and  will  soon  eat  them  off  under  the  surface. 
Plenty  of  moisture  is,  however,  a  good  deterrent. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
The  Earliest  Peaches  will  now,  in  most  eases, 
be  on  the  point  of  unfolding  their  flowers,  and 
from  the  time  this  begins  overhead  syringing 
should  cease  and  the  atmosphere  kept  fairly  dry 
and  buoyant.  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  syringe 
that  its  use  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  flower 
is  the  best  way  of  securing  a  good  set,  but  with 
this  I  caimot  agree,  and  feel  sure  that  any  trees 
which  set  thoir  fruit  under  such  conditions  at 
this  time  of  the  year  could  do  as  well,  or  better, 
without  it.  Some  advance  the  plea  that  showers 
do  good  to  trees  grown  outside,  for  these  flower 
at  a  time  when  there  is  an  ample  amount  of 
daylight  and  some  power  in  the  sun,  while  at 
this  time  of  the  year  short  days  and  dull  skies  are 
the  rule.     A  humid  atmosphere  only  accentuates 


the   difficulties    with   which   the  trees   have    to 
contend. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Planting. — Very  little  if  any  of  this  ought  to 
remain  unfinished,  but  where,  through  some 
unavoidable  cause,  there  is  any  still  on  hand,  it 
should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible. 
Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  far  better  planted  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  those  who  are 
unable  to  get  such  work  done  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  had  far  better  leave  it  alone 
until  another  autumn  than  do  it  in  the  spring. 
The  old  adage  in  this  respect  still  holds  good,  that 
"trees  planted  in  the  old  year  will  look  after 
themselves,  while  those  planted  in  the  new 
require  to  be  taken  care  of . "  However,  it  is  a 
good  policy  to  get  all  such  work  done  now  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  planting,  mulch  the 
ground  with  short  manure  to  prevent  the  frost 
penetrating  the  soil,  as  by  so  doing  the  ground 
will  be  kept  much  warmer,  and  root  action  will 
be  more  active  in  spring. 

Flower  Garden. 
Christinas  Rose. — The  later  varieties  of  the 
Christmas  Rose  are  still  freely  blooming  in 
sheltered  spots,  and  where,  as  is  often  the  case, 
they  are  protected  by  a  frame,  which  in  severe 
weather  may  be  covered  over  and  the  plants  thus 
protected  from  the  effects  of  frost.  During 
heavy  gales  and  rains  some  covering  is  advisable 
for  the  clumps,  or  the  white  flowers  get  sadly 
soiled  by  earth  stains.  Where  a  span-light  is 
not  available  a  sheet  of  glass  large  enough  to 
extend  well  beyond  the  radius  of  the  plants  may 
be  fixed  over  each  clump  by  driving  four  strong 
wooden  pegs  securely  into  the  ground  at  the  four 
sides  and  slipping  the  edges  of  the  glass  into 
deep  notches  cut  for  the  purpose  on  the  insides 
of  the  pegs. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Potatoes. — Where  room  can  be  found  for 
Potatoes  grown  in  pots,  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  see  about  potting  them  up  for  the  purpose 
of  a  supply  to  come  in  before  the  earliest  lot 
grown  in  frames  under  the  hot-bed  system. 
They  are  most  acceptable  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
postponement  of  planting  in  frames  for  another 
week  or  two  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
crop,  which  will  not  only  be  larger,  but  of  better 
quality,  through  the  delay.  Potatoes  will  not 
bear  hard  forcing,  and  a  position  in  a  Peach 
house  or  vinery  just  started,  where  a  sufficient 
temperature  is  kept  up  to  enable  the  tubers  to 
start  gently  into  growth,  will  be  the  best  that 
can  be  found  for  them  at  present.  Later  on, 
when  these  houses  are  kept  hotter,  the  pots  may 
be  moved  into  successional  houses.  Eight-inch 
pots  are  sometimes  used  for  the  earliest  lot,  but 
I  prefer  10-inch  or  even  I'2-inch  ones,  as  the 
runners  have  more  room  to  spread  in  these  larger 
sizes  and  the  crop  is  heavier. 

T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners.) 
Ashivellthorpe,  Norwich. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


New  Potatoes  Duo  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Mr.  E.  Gray  of  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  writes 
as  follows  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  few  Potatoes 
which  were  dug  here  by  a  market  gardener,  Mr. 
I.  Plumbly,  on  Christmas  Eve.  He  had  about 
a  gallon  off  five  roots  of  British  Queen,  all  of  them 
self-comers,  and  although  there  were  other 
varieties  besides  this  one,  viz. ,  Supreme,  Hebron 
and  International,  this  was  the  only  one  to  crop.  In 
the  gardens  at  Woolverton  Manor,  Mrs.  Morgan's, 
I  have  Viburnum  macrophyllum  in  bloom  for 
the  second  time  during  1907.  It  is  only  a  small  one 
in  a  pot,  but  it  has  now  three  blooms  on  it,  and  I 
only  took  it  into  the  cool  house  a  week  ago, 
when  the  cold  winds  first  made  their  appearance. " 
[The  Potatoes  were  a  splendid  sample. — Ed.] 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers,— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  Thb  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
asaiatance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vnth  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  $0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Lmidon, 
W.C,  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  naTne  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  de-sire  to  lie  used  m  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separata  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Ivy  not  cling^iniT  to  walls  (W.  M.). 

Your  question -is  a  most  difficult  one  to  give 
advice  upon,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Ivy  and 
other  self-clinging  plants  have  a  particular 
dislike  to  clinging  to  surfaces  composed  of  various 
material?.  Cement  is  one  of  these,  either  in  the 
form  of  "  harling  "  or  otherwise.  Your  house  is, 
however,  probably  harled  with  lime,  which  is,  as 
a  rule,  not  so  obnoxous  to  creeping  plants  as 
cement  harling.  It  is  quite  probable  that  it  is  the 
fresh  whitewash  which  the  Ivy  objects  to,  and 
you  might  try  the  effect  of  leaving  the  part  upon 
which  the  Ivy  is  to  be  grown  free  from  white- 
wash for  a  year  or  two.  The  writer  had  great 
difficulty  in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  but  duresco 
was  employed  instead  of  whitewash.  By  leaving 
this  unrenewed  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so  the  Ivy 
was  induced  to  grow,  and  it  clung  all  the  more 
freely  in  after  years  when  a  greenish  moss  had 
begun  to  grow  also.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  fasten  the  Ivy  up  with  shreds  and  nails  for 
some  time  until  it  had  secured  a  hold.  This  is 
more  easily  done  in  a  damp  district  than  in  a 
dry  one,  and  the  writer  has  seen  what  you  speak 
of,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  Scotland.  The 
fresh  whitewash  being  in  layers,  scales  off  freely, 
and  the  rootlets  of  the  Ivy  have  no  solid  material 
to  which  to  attach  themselves.  You  could  have 
a  portion  of  the  wall  scrubbed  with  a  hard 
brush  and  water  to  remove  any  whitewash  from 
the  place  you  try  first,  and  you  would  then  be 
able  to  observe  tlie  effect.  Your  desire  is  to  be 
commended,  and  your  success  would  well  repay 
the  trouble  this  would  involve. 

Making:  ^  pond  fop  Water  Lilies 

{Colonel  B.). — If  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  is  water-tight,  the  sides 
could  be  rendered  secure  by  puddling  with  clay 
or  by  using  concrete  and  cement.  In  any  case  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  a  satisfactory  or  lasting  job 
will  be  made  of  it  with  the  water  coming  in  as 
you  describe.  Have  you  no  means  either  of 
diverting  the  course  of  the  water  or  of  effectually 
damming  it  back  or  preventing  its  entering  the  old 
pipes  to  which  you  refer  ?  With  the  water 
entering  into  the  excavation  so  rapidly  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  present  water  level  is 
maintained  to  a  large  extent  by  the  saturated 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  it  rarely  happens  that 
a  soil  that  "  will  not  puddle  "  can  be  depended 
upon.  But  if  your  experience  on  the  spot  is  to 
the  contrary,  then  we  suggest  that  you  either 
divert  the  course  of  the  incoming  water  or,  if 
this  is  not  possible,  to  make  the  pond  in  sections, 
beginning  with  the  end  farthest  removed  from 
the  intake  or  supply.  But  if  by  means  of  a 
trench  at  the  upper  end  you  can  keep  the  water 
from  coming  in  upon  the  work  as  it  proceeds, 
things  may  be  more  easily  arranged.  According 
to  your  sketch  the  sides  of  the  pond  shelve  off  at 
A,  and  if  this  is  so  the  concrete  could  be  placed 
■  thereon  easily  enough.  Concrete  made  of  clean 
ballast  and  cement — three  parts  ballast  to  one  of 
cement — would  be  suitable  if  laid  on  in  a  li-inoh 


thick  layer.  A  4-inch  layer  of  two  parts  ballast 
and  one  cement  would  do  ;  this  could  be  reduced 
both  in  strength  and  thickness  as  the  top  is 
reached.  If  you  cannot  get  the  water  away  from 
the  bottom,  you  had  better,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  fix  a  plank  at  an  angle  of  40°  or  50°  to 
the  bank  and  at  a  few  inches  below  the  point 
marked  A  for  receiving  a  band  of  strong  con- 
crete. We  suggest  this  because  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  a  seam  or  substratum  of  sand, 
sandy  clay  or  gravel  exists  between  point  A  and 
the  present  water  level,  and  is  really  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  apparently  vary. 
In  these  circumstances  a  perpendicularly  -  cut 
trench  beside  the  pond  for  testing  purposes 
should  afford  a  good  guide.  If  you  bring  the 
cement  and  concrete  to  the  surface,  let  it  be 
hidden  by  turfing  down  to  and  over  it,  and 
further  by  grouping  Reeds  and  other  things  to 
produce  a  natural  margin. 

Information  about  GladiolK^  F.).— Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  write  to  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport, 
Somerset,  and  describe  the  varieties  as  near  as  you  can, 
when  in  all  probability  they  will  be  able  to  supply  others 
like  them.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  in  this  way,  send 
the  firm  a  flower  or  part  of  a  spike  when  the  varieties  in 
question  flower.  We  cannot  answer  your  question  con- 
cerning the  kainit,  as  you  do  not  say  for  what  crop  or 
purpose  you  require  it.  If  you  send  U3  these  particulars 
we  may  be  able  to  help  you. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Roman  Hyacinth  bulbs  unsatis- 

faetOPy  (H-  S.). — We  have  carefully  dissected 
and  examined  the  bulbs  of  Roman  Hyacinths 
sent,  and  cannot  find  any  traces  of  flowers  ever 
having  been  formed  in  them.  As  far  as  size  is 
concerned,  they  are,  of  course,  sufficiently  large 
to  flower  well,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  cold,  wet  summer  of  last  year,  which  we 
believe  was  not  confined  to  England,  caused  a 
deal  of  soft  growth  and  was  answerable  for  the 
non-production  of  blooms.  We  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  failure  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  crowns  was  caused  by  some  decided  check, 
but  as  there  are  many  probable  ways  in  which 
this  might  occur,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for 
us  to  put  our  finger  on  the  particular  one.  They 
may  have  been  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long 
before  potting  or  allowed  to  become  too  dry  after 
this  was  carried  out,  while  an  escape  of  sulphur 
into  the  house  in  which  they  were  placed  would 
also  cause  the  injury.  At  all  events,  the  crowns 
sent  are  very  fine  ones,  and  the  spike  which  has 
grown  a  little  has  a  considerable  number  of 
blossoms  in  embryo. 

Maidenhaip    Fepn    fronds    g-one 

WPOng  [A.  B.  L.). — The  fronds  that  you  send 
are  in  a  very  bad  condition  indeed.  They  are 
infested  with  brown  scale  insects  and  also  with 
thrips,  the  latter  being  small,  long,  dark  objects 
not  very  easily  seen.  The  best  thing  to  do  with 
plants  in  this  condition  is  to  out  off'  all  the  fronds 
at  enee  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  burn 
them.  Then  keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  but  frost- 
proof structure  until  the  first  week  in  March, 
when  they  may  be  taken  into  a  warmer  house  to 
start  new  growth.  Water  will  probably  only  be 
required  three  or  four  times  during  the  period 
when  the  plants  are  resting,  but  this  will  depend 
upon  the  surrounding  temperature.  Only  give 
them  water  when  there  is  a  danger  of  the  soil 
becoming  dust-dry.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  moss  growing  on  the  surface  is  due  to  over- 
watering  in  the  past.  This  would  cause  the 
plants  to  become  unhealthy,  and  thus  allow  the 
insect  pests  named  above  to  gain  a  strong  foot- 
hold. When  young  fronds  are  about  2  inches 
high,  as  they  should  be  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
March,  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  turn  the 
plants  out  of  their  pots,  remove  nearly  all  the 
old  soil,  and  repot  them  into  clean,  well-drained 
pots,  using  a  mixture  of  very  fibrous  loam  (three 
parts),  peat  or  partly-decayed  leaves  (one  part) 
and  coarse  sand  (one  part).  If  this  is  done,  the 
plants  ought  to  go  into  pots  the  same  size  as 
those  they  now  occupy.     The  atmosphere  of  the 


house  should  be  kept  very  humid  for  several 
weeks  after  such  drastic  but  necessary  treatment. 

Heatinsr  a  small  gpeenhouse  (Mrs. 

S..  County  Cork). — The  most  successful,  and  in 
the  end  the  cheapest,  way  to  heat  a  greenhouse 
of  the  dimensions  given  will  be  to  have  one  4-inch 
flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  fixed  against  the 
front  wall  under  the  stage,  with  a  small  boiler 
fixed  in  the  wall  at  the  point  where  the 
pipes  enter.  A  useful  boiler  for  the  purpose  is  a 
small  cheap  one  sent  out  some  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.  of  Loughborough. 
Another  way  of  heating  such  a  greenhouse  would 
be  by  using  a  good-sized  paraffin  stove,  the  same 
as  is  used  for  heating  dwelling-houses.  This 
would  be  the  cheapest  in  the  first  instance  and 
also  easier  to  manage,  but  the  heat  would  not  be 
so  well  diffused  throughout  the  house  neither 
would  the  health  and  progress  of  the  plants  be  so 
well  assured.  Referring  to  Strawberries  —  it. 
depends  on  the  strength  and  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  plants  and  also  on  the  time  of  the 
year  when  you  wish  to  have  the  fruit  ripe.  If 
the  plants  are  strong  and  well  grown  and  ripe 
fruit  is  desired  by  the  middle  or  end  of  April  the 
plants  should  be  introduced  into  heat  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  this  month.  The  tempera- 
ture to  start  with  should  be  4.5°  at  night,  rising 
to  .55°  bj'  day  :  a  month  later  to  .5.5°  at  night  and 
6.5°  by  day.  For  a  later  supply  successional 
plants  should  be  introduced  into  heat  every  fort- 
night. As  the  season  advances  the  temperature 
should  be  increased  to  60'  and  6.5°  at  night  and  to 
70°  and  75°  by  day.  The  plants  should  be  left 
out  of  doors  until  wanted  for  forcing,  protecting 
them  from  frost  by  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  or 
leaves. 

Plant  fop  a  cold  house  (.L.  F.).—The  Lapageria 
would  in  all  probability  do  quite  well  in  the  house,  as  the 
plant  succeeds  in  conservatories  and  other  places  but. 
little  heated,  and  occasionally  in  the  open  air  in  favoured 
localities.  The  white  form  is  the  more  hardy,  we  think  ; 
but  the  red,  of  which  there  are  several  superior  varieties, 
is  not  far  behind  it  in  this  respect.  Do  not  hamper  the 
plant  in  a  pot  or  tub ;  plant  it  in  a  well-prepared  border 
of  loam,  peat,  brick  rubble  and  sand,  and  in  a  perfectly 
drained  position. 

Lycaste  Sklnnepi  going  soft  and  brown 

(J.  M.  »'.).— Vour  Lycaste  has  undoubtedly  received  a 
check  of  some  kind,  but  what  that  is  it  is,  of  course,  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  say.  An  intermediate  structure  is 
very  suitable  for  it,  but  the  temperature  may  have  fallen 
too  low  or  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  been  allowed  to 
get  too  dry,  while  dryness  at  the  roots  would  be  equally 
injurious.  There  yet  remains  another  probable  cause, 
and  that  is  perhaps  the  correct  one.  Within  the  London 
district  the  fogs  so  often  experienced  during  the  winter 
contain  a  considerable  amomit  of  sulphur,  and  they  affect 
Lycaste  blooms  exactly  as  you  have  described.  We  do  not 
know  how  you  are  situated  in  this  respect,  but  should 
imagine  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldham  the  fogs 
would  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  impurities. 

Information  about  si  small  consopvatopy 

(Broachjates)  —We  are  not  certain  that  we  rightly  grasp 
your  ideas,  but  if  the  structure  is  to  be  a  combination  of 
billiard-room  and  conservatory  the  plants  selected  must  be 
such  ae  require  but  little  atmospheric  moisture  for  their 
well  doing.  Foliage  plants  alone  must  be  principally 
depended  upon,  and  of  these  the  better  class  of  Palms,  a 
judicious  selection  of  Ferns,  and  such  subjects  as 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  Araucaria  excelsa, 
.Aspidistras,  c&c,  would  be  effective  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
comparatively  dry  atmosphere  necessary  for  the  billiard 
table  and  its  appliances  would  not  hurt  them.  You  cannot 
expect  to  grow  flowering  plants  in  such  a  structure,  as 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  when  the  weather  is  favourable, 
is  very  necessary  for  them  Still,  if  you  have  anywhere 
else  to  bring  them  on,  they  might  serve  a  turn  in  the 
conservatory  and  be  returned  to  their  ijuarters  before  they 
had  sulfered'  any  permanent  injury.  .Such  a  structure  as 
you  suggest  should  be  built  for  the  sum  named.  One  great 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  as  much  light  as  possible  is 
necessary  for  successful  plant  growing,  on  which  account 
your  conservatory  must  not  be  too  dark  or  shaded.  Even 
where  plants  need  artificial  shading  in  summer  they  are 
all  the  better  for  as  much  sunshine  as  possible  in  the 
winter.  If  there  is  a  suitable  position  for  it,  a  large 
Wardian  case  might  be  made  an  object  of  interest  and 
beauty  throughout  the  entire  year.  If  small,  the  better  way 
win  be  t<5  furnish  it  with  Ferns  grown  in  pots ;  but  a  large 
case  or  frame  may  be  made  doubly  interesting  by  arranging 
some  rockwork  therein  and  planting  Ferns  of  different 
sorts,  including  some  creeping  ones,  a  selection  of  Sela- 
ginellas  and  a  few  of  the  Rex  Begonias  to  yield  some  lighter 
tints.  If  the  body  of  this  case  is  made  of  zinc  with  a  tap 
in  the  lowest  part  to  drain  off  any  superabundant  water, 
it  maybe  stood  anywhere  without  injuring  the  floor  in  any 
way.  A  good  light  position  is  the  best  place  tor  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  exposed  to  direct  sunshine. 
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How  to  g'Po\w  Cyppipedium  insigne 
successfully  {Mrs.  S.)-— typripedium  insigne  needs  to 
be  treated  in  a  more  liberal  manner  than  many  Orchids 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  With  regard  to  tem- 
perature it  succeeds  best  where  a  minimum  of  50°  is 
maintained  throughout  the  winter  months.  If  repotting 
is  needed  it  may  be  carried  out  in  February  or  March, 
the  most  suitable  soil  being  one  third  good  fibrous  loam, 
one  third  peat  or  Belgian  leaf-mould  (now  much  used  in 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids)  and  the  remaining  part  made 
up  of  charcoal,  sphagnum  moss  and  silver  sand.  This 
material  must  iu  preparation  be  pulled  to  pieces  with  the 
hands  and  not  sifted  in  any  way,  tor  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  compost  be  as  open  as  possible.  In  potting, 
rounding  up  the  soil,  aa  is  done  in  the  case  of  many 
Orchids,  need  not  be  followed  with  this  Cypripedium,  for 
it  is  far  better  potted  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  as  plants 
in  general  are.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  repot 
annually ;  indeed,  some  successful  cultivators  repot  only 
abriut  once  iu  three  years.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
plants  are  assisted  with  liiiuid  manure  during  the  growing 
season.  If,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  longer 
without  repotting,  the  plants  are  apt  to  get  starved,  and 
their  flowering  consequently  suffers.  Throughout  the 
summer  the  plants  will  do  well  without  flre-heat,  but, 
of  course,  a  little  will  be  needed  as  autumn  advances. 
As  above  stated,  a  minimum  temperature  of  50°  will  suit 
them  well.  Cypripedium  insigne  is  sometimes  treated  as 
a  stove  plant,  in  which  case  the  repotting  may  be  done 
earlier  than  the  time  above  recommended.  One  great 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  must  be  watered  regularly 
all  the  year  round  and  not  subjected  to  a  period  of 
■drought  as  many  Orchids  are. 


ROSE    GARDEN, 

Removingr  Rose  plants  next  June 

(£.  B.  L.). — We  have  seen  Roses  dug  up  and 
transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to 
another  during  June  and  even  July,  but  there 
is  considerable  risk  in  this.  When  the  plants 
have  to  be  taken  to  another  garden  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  recommend  this  practice. 
The  best  plan  is  to  dig  up  the  standards  and 
bushes  at  once  and  pot  them  into  8-ineh  and 
9-ineh  pots,  the  standards  in  the  latter  size  and 
the  bushes  in  the  former.  Vou  should  put  a  fair 
amotmt  of  crocks  in  the  pots,  or,  failing  crocks, 
some  broken  clinkers  would  do.  The  soil  may 
be  that  in  which  the  Roses  are  now  growing,  but 
as  this  is  most  likely  in  a  very  wet  condition  it 
would  be  better  to  obtain  some  loam  or  garden 
soil  that  is  not  wet.  If  a  little  well-decayed 
manure  is  available  mi.x  about  one  part  with  two 
parts  of  soil.  You  can  prune  back  the  growths  a 
little  and  remove  all  foliage  before  digging  up  the 
plants,  then  finally  prune  at  the  end  of  March. 
When  they  are  dug  up,  remove  any  suckers  and 
cut  back  the  roots  a  little.  No  roots  need  be 
more  than  li  inches  long.  Preserve  all  the  fibrous 
roots  possible.  Pot  very  firmly  and  give  stakes 
to  support  the  standards.  After  potting  you 
might  plunge  the  pots  into  the  ground,  first 
placing  some  ashes  or  stones  for  the  pots  to  rest 
upon.  Cover  the  pots  right  over  with  soil  and 
about  2  inches  above  the  rims.  Here  the 
plants  can  remain  until  ready  for  removal. 
When  arrived  at  their  new  quarters  it  would  be 
be.st  to  plunge  the  plants  again  into  the  soil  until 
October  or  November.  They  may  then  be  trans- 
ferred from  their  pots  to  the  new  position,  pre- 
serving as  far  as  possible  the  ball  of  earth  sur- 
rounding the  roots.  Should  the  summer  prove 
a  dry  one  water  must  be  applied  occasionally  to 
the  plants,  but  being  well  plunged  they  will 
require  but  very  little.  When  transferring  the 
plants  by  rail  or  otherwise  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  roots  are  not  disturbed  in  any  way. 

Infopmatlon  about  Rose  Impepatplce 
Alexandpa  Feodopoivna  (.F.  L.  B.).  —  Your 
correspondent  nska  foi-  some  iiifomnation  as  to  this  Rose 
and  whetiier  it  is  synonymous  with  Empress  Alexandra 
of  Russia.  I  have  never  grown  the  Rose  in  question  and 
am  afraid,  therefore,  that  I  can  give  but  little  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  its  habit  and  growth.  It  has  passed 
out  of  cultivation  to  a  very  large  extent  and  is  not  now 
to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  any  English  grower,  and 
only  in  two  of  the  numerous  Continental  cataloKUes  that 
I  have  filed.  I  And  that  it  was  raised  by  M,  Nabonnand 
in  \»H,  that  its  colour  is  described  as  clear  pale  yellow, 
with  the  outer  edge  of  the  petal  sometimes  tinged 
carmine,  centre  of  he  Rose  deepening  to  peach,  of  good 
shape,  but  not  very  large  and  its  growth  is  described  as 
medium  -  all  of  which,  being  freely  translated,  means, 
I  am  afraid,  that  Impijratrice  Alexandra  Feoilorowna  is 
no  longer  worth  growing.  It  certainly  is  not  synonymous 
with  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia;  in  fact,  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  it,  except  a  resemblance  in  the  name! 


The  latter  Rose  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  .Son  of 
Cheshtmt  in  ly07,  and  would  be  a  good  Rose  if  it  was  freer 
flowering  and  did  not  hang  its  head  so  badly,  as  its  colour 
is  still  unique  among  Roses,  being  of  a  terra-cotta  reddish 
lake,  and  it  has  a  large  globular  flower  that  I  have  often 
seen  exhibited.— H.  E.  M. 

About  mulchingr  Roses  that  ape  planted 
in  sandy  loam  (./.t7"ara»tjfs).— Certainly  mulch  your 
Roses  early  in  April,  using  thoroughly-decayed  farmyard 
or  stable  matuire  for  the  purpose.  This  will  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil  during  the  hot 
summer  months,  and  the  plants  will  be  much  benefited. 
You  ought  to  have  protected  them  from  severe  frosts  with 
dry  Bracken  or  other  light  material.  Mildew  might 
possibly  be  caused  by  mulching  where  the  soil  is  of  a  very 
heavy  nature,  but  in  your  case  there  is  no  danger. 


FRUIT    GARDEN, 

Tpeatment  of  newly -planted 
pypamld  i^pple  trees  (Holroyd).—Tl\ie 

side  shoots  on  the  main  branches  of  your  trees 
must  be  cut  back  now  to  within  two  or  three 
buds  of  their  bases  ;  then  next  summer  the  shoots 
that  grow  from  them  will  need  pinching  back  to 
within  1  inch  or  2  inches  of  their  bases.  This 
treatment  will  tend  to  produce  spurs.  The  main 
branches  should  be  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
third  of  the  growth  that  was  made  last  summer. 
When  pruning  side  shoots  or  laterals  for  the 
production  of  spurs,  cut  to  a  bloom-bud  if  one  is 
situated  near  the  point  where  you  wish  to  cut, 
but  the  main  branches  and  leader  must  be  pruned 
to  wood-buds,  choosing  those  that  are  pointing 
in  the  direction  that  the  shoots  are  intended  to 
take. 

Mealy  bug  on  Vines  (A.  H.).^The 

destruction  of  this  pest  on  Vines  is  a  most 
difficult  and  tedious  process,  and  evidently  our 
correspondent  has  found  it  so  by  the  number  of 
remedies  he  has  tried  and  found  wanting.  The 
difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  killing  the  fully 
grown  and  visible  pests,  but  in  finding  out  and 
destroying  the  embryo  insect  concealed  in 
crevices  of  the  bark  and  other  places  during 
winter,  and  which  emerges  into  life  with  sur- 
prising activity  with  the  return  of  spring.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  (and  that  statement 
is  based  on  a  long  life's  e.xperience  in  the  growth 
of  the  Vine,  as  well  as  considerable  experience 
of.  the  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  this  curse,  for 
it  is  nothing  else),  that  there  is  no  known 
remedy  that  will  rid  a  vinery  of  this  pest  by 
winter  dressing  alone.  We  have  seen  the  floors  of 
badly  affected  vineries  thickly  strewn  over  with 
dead  bugs  after  a  strong  application  of  sulphur 
fumes  in  winter  while  the  Vines  are  dormant, 
but  even  then  some  will  escape  and  reappear  in 
spring.  After  cleansing  and  washing  the  Vines  in 
the  usual  way  in  winter,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
effectual  ways  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  by  painting 
every  particle  of  the  Vine  (eyes  and  all)  with 
clay  puddle  rediiced  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
paint,  adding  half  a  pint  of  strong  tobacco  water 
to  half  a  gallon  of  the  stuff.  This  sealing  or 
casing  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Vine  is 
supposed  to  asphyxiate  the  insect  and  so  get  rid  of 
it  in  that  way.  Whatever  remedy  is  applied  in 
winter  must  be  supplemented  by  vigilant  and 
constant  search  for  their  reappearance  in  spring, 
and  also  through  the  summer,  touching  every 
little  one  seen  with  a  drop  of  paraffin  from  the 
point  of  a  small  soft  brush.  By  persevering  in 
this  way  throughout  a  whole  season,  mostly  by 
the  light  of  a  bull  lantern  at  night  when  they  are 
the  most  active,  we  once  succeeded  in  clearing 
three  good  sized  vinenes  that  had  been  badly 
affected. 

Infopmatlon  about  Mulbeppy  tpees  (Mrs. 
D.  ^V.).— With  regard  to  the  tree  thirty  years  old,  planted 
on  a  lawn  and  tiearing  very  small  fruit  which  never  ripens, 
this  tree,  the  Black  Mulberry  (Morus  nigra),  ought  to  do 
well  in  your  county;  it  always  thrives  best  though  in 
sheltered  gardens  in  deep  soils.  It  is  a  beautiful  lawn 
tree  ;  but,  where  possible,  give  it  a  free,  deep  and  rather 
moist  soil.  Evidently  your  tree  has  got  its  roots  into  poor 
soil.  Give  at  once  a  heavy  mulch,  i.e.,  top-dress  with 
well-rotted  farmyard  or  stable  manure  li  inclies  to  0  inches 
deep,  and  when  applying  the  same  it  is  advisable  to  leave 
a  circle  a  few  inches  wide  round  the  trunk,  as  injury  might 
be  caused  by  heaping  up  any  material  round  the  base  of 
the  tree.      Respecting  the  small   tree   which  has  never 


fruited,  on  a  wall,  it  is  only  advisable  to  grow  the  Black 
Mulberry  against  a  wall  in  cold  localities.  You  might 
root-prune  this  specimen,  and,  if  it  is  in  heavy  soil,  improve 
the  same  by  the  admixture  of  road  scrapings,  wood  ashes 
or  leaf-mould. 

Nectapine  poots  diseased  (IT.  P.).— The  roots 
are  suffering  badly  from  canker,  usually  the  result  of 
growing  in  cold  and  uncongenial  soil.  The  white  spots, 
we  think,  are  indications  of  decay  in  those  parts  on  which 
they  rest.  It  is  a  fungus  which  is  generally  found  on  dead 
or  decaying  wood,  and  is  not  a  root  pest.  We  presume 
the  tree  is  old  by  the  appearance  of  its  roots.  It  may 
improve  in  health  by  the  treatment  you  have  adopted, 
which  is  quite  correct,  excepting  that  we  should  not  have 
used  any  of  the  old  soil  with  the  new.  No  fruit  tree 
derives  greater  benefit  by  occasional  replanting  in  new  soil 
than  does  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine.  Should  your  tree 
prove  disappointing  again,  we  should  root  it  up  and  throw 
it  away,  replacing  by  a  healthy  young  tree  in  the  sutumn. 

The  caustic  soda  solution  (A.  p.  W'.).— What 
you  term  American  potash  is  probably  the  same  thing  as 
is  purchasable  as  pearlash  or  common  potash.  We  have 
not  previously  heard  of  any  potash  so  named.  The  term 
"caustic"  is  applied  to  the  soda,  and  that  is  the  ingre- 
dient in  the  solution  which  it  is  needful  to  guard  against 
when  being  used,  as  it  burns  the  skin.  With  lib.  of  each 
of  these  ingredients  use  20  gallons  of  water,  so  as  not  to 
err  on  the  wrong  side.  In  spraying  trees  wear  old  or 
worthless  clothes  and  boots,  also  leather  gloves  to  protect 
the  hands,  and  even  a  veil  tied  under  the  chiu  to  protect 
the  face  from  the  spray.  It  is  advised  in  spraying  to  stand 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  trees,  but  that  cannot  be 
always  done  if  the  trees  are  to  be  properly  sprayed  all 
round. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Keposene  flapes  as  countepactins  fpost 

(Carrfi/?  .'.—Yeur  question  as  to  the  use  of  kerosene  oil  to 
create  heat  to  ward  off  frost  from  football  grounds  is  to 
us  very  novel,  and  one,  with  the  limited  experience  of 
to-day,  practically  incapable  of  getting  a  satisfactory 
reply.  No  doubt  the  safest,  and  probably  cheapest, 
course  in  the  end,  to  preserve  football  grounds  from  being 
frozen  is  to  put  over  them  a  thick  coating  of  straw  litter, 
much  of  which  if  removed  just  prior  to  play  could  be 
replaced  so  soon  as  play  was  over.  The  practice  referred 
to  of  creating  kerosene  fires  or  flames  to  ward  off  frost 
from  fruit  tree  bloom  in  the  spring  is  more  common  in 
Canada  than  with  us,  but  we  have  no  record  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  success  resulting.  The  creation  on  the 
windward  sides  of  an  orchard  of  smouldering  smoke  fires 
with  the  object  of  enshrouding  the  trees  in  smoke  at  night 
and  thus  ward  off  frost  has  been  tried  in  a  limited  way  in 
this  country,  and  with  bu'  partial  success.  Two  or  three 
late  spring  frosts  might  thus  be  counteracted,  provided 
there  was  ample  material  at  disposal  to  create  for  a  few 
nights  dense  smoke,  but  a  week's  succession  of  frosts  may 
be  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  But  any  such  efforts  have 
been  limited  to  the  flowering  season  of  fruit  trees,  when 
the  frosts  do  not  perhaps  cause  the  temperature  to  fall 
lower  than  some  5°  to  6°.  That  amount  of  frost  it  may  be 
possible  in  the  way  described  to  combat,  but  in  the 
winter,  when  we  often  have  frosts  of  the  severity  of  '20°, 
it  is  obvious  that  smoke  clouds  would  not  suffice  to  pro- 
tect a  football  ground.  Burning  kerosene  oil  in  many 
utensils  would  create  an  intolerably  offensive  smell.  We 
are  assured  that  what  is  termed  kerosene  is  but  a  good 
quality  of  paraffin.  Possibly  this  reply  may  lead  to  some 
further  reference  to  the  very  interesting  point  your 
question  has  raised,  especially  in  relation  to  protecting 
fruit  orchards  in  bloom  by  smoke  clouds. 

Laying   out  a    villa  Kapden   (W.    B.).— The 

garden  plan  sent  is  one  of  exceeding  stiffness  and 
formality,  all  straight  and  formal  lines.  Is  there  any 
need  for  a  path  on  the  north-east  side  ?  Why  not  let  the 
grass  lawn  run  up  to  the  flower  border,  and  make  the 
border  somewhat  serpentine  rather  than  straight?  On 
the  south  side,  where  a  path  well  may  be,  as  the  warmest 
side  in  the  winter,  let  the  flower  border  project  by  a 
rounded  bend  some  3  feet  just  where  the  lawn  ends  and 
the  kitchen  garden  begins.  That  will  break  up  the  long 
formal  straight  path  from  the  house  to  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  A  division  between  the  two  gardens  on  a  slightly- 
raised  hank  should  be  made  of  Cupressus  lawsoniana  or  of 
Holly,  the  latter,  of  course,  kept  well  pruned  in.  The  north 
kitchen  garden  paths  and  flower  border  should  be  dispensed 
with  to  enable  y»u  to  utilise  every  foot  of  what  is  after 
all  a  very  limited  space  for  vegetables.  The  south  flower 
border  and  path  could  remain.  The  site  fixed  for  the 
greenhouse  is  very  well,  but  we  should  have  preferred 
one  nearer  the  house  on  the  same  side.  If  you  dis- 
pense with  the  north  side  paths  you  will  not  require  any 
cross  path.  So  many  paths  are  a  waste  of  useful  ground. 
Both  flower  borders  and  paths  should  have  an  average 
width  of  at  least  4  feet.  A  greenhouse  ii  feet  by  H  feet  is 
a  very  small  one.  If  a  span,  a  centre  alley  takes  out  of 
it  2  feet  width,  so  also  will  a  path  on  a  lean-to.  A  house 
10  feet  by  0  feet,  if  a  lean-to,  with  the  path  at  the  back, 
or  if  a  span  house,  then  12  feet  by  o  feet  gives  stages 
:J  feet  wide  on  each  side  and  a  2-foot  path  down  the  centre. 
As  to  whether  any  such  house  is  large  enough  for  the 
garden,  while  generally  amply  large  all  depends  on  what 
you  expect  from  it.  A  couple  of  single  light  frames  0  feet 
by  4  feet,  or  a  double  one  same  size  as  both,  should  suffice 
for  your  purpose.  They  should  be  stood  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion close  to  the  greenhouse.  Do  not  expect  too  much 
from  so  small  a  garden,  especially  as  so  much  depends  on 
knowledge  and  management 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICES. 

Every  department  0/  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  colum-ns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  0/  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
orUy  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
d-ARDEN,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  octtMl  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
ihat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 
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HARDY  WINTER  FLOWERS. 

IT  cannot  be  generally  known  that 
several  shrubs  and  small  trees  bloom 
during  the  winter  months,  for  they 
are  so  seldom  seen.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  they  are  not  only  beauti- 
ful— flowering,  too,  with  a  freedom  one 
associates  with  the  high  summer  days — but, 
in  several  cases,  exceptionally  fragrant.  A 
walk  round  an  interesting  garden  recently,  in 
which  winter-flowering  shrubs  are  planted 
with  no  niggardly  hand,  brought  to  mind  the 
importance  of  these  kinds  in  the  garden  at 
this  season.  There,  in  a  sunny  corner,  was 
the 

Tree  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  arborea), 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  family.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  small  tree,  seldom  growing 
more  than  8  feet  high,  though  in  its  native  land 
of  China  it  attains  larger  dimensions  in  every 
way.  The  flowers  are  golden  yellow  in  colour, 
and  consist  of  several  curling  petals  with  crimson 
calyces,  which  seem  to  shine  in  the  winter  sun. 
These  crowd  on  the  leafless  shoots  and  give  a 
fresh  beauty  and  interest  to  the  garden  in 
January.  The  way  to  obtain  the  full  value  of 
the  shrub  is  to  plant  it  in  a  group,  say,  of  six  i 
plants,  with  the  little  Partridge  Berry  (Gaul- 
theria  proourabens)  as  a  groundwork,  the  latter 
a  little  evergreen  shrub,  crimson  almost  with  I 
fruits  for  many  weeks.  There  are  other  Witch 
Hazels,  but  H.  arborea  should  be  chosen  before 
the  others.  H.  japonica  zuccariniana  flowers 
quite  as  freely,  but  does  not  produce  so  rich  an 
efiect ;  this  also  blooms  in  winter,  and  the  pale 
yellow  colouring  is  charming.  The  Witch  Hazels 
are  easily  grown,  needing  no  special  soil,  but 
shelter  and  sunshine  are  necessary,  not  from  any 
want  of  hardiness,  liut  to  give  the  flowers  as 
much  chance  as  possible  at  this  uncertain  season 
of  the  year. 

The  Winter  Heath  (Erica  oarnea). — Why 
this  exquisite  Heath  is  not  as  common  in  gardens 
as  the  Christmas  Rose  itself  is  a  mystery.  It  is 
thick  with  crimson  flowers  for  many  weeks  in 
winter,  and  gives  a  warm  glow  to  the  garden 
when  planted  in  groups.  A  group  of  fifty  plants 
— and  they  are  not  expensive — produces  an  efiect 
that  is  in  pleasant  harmony  with  the  greys  and 
browns  of  the  surrounding  woodland.  The 
writer  planted  a  group  consisting  of  tliis  number 
of  tufts  in  rough  meadow  land,  and  no  feature  of 
the  garden — not  even  the  Roses  rippling  over 
Oak  fences  and  pergola— gave  greater  delight. 
It  is  mentioned  in  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  for 
English  Gardens  "  that  of  all  the  dwarf  Heaths 
more  can  be  said  in  favour  of  E.  oarnea  than  of 
anj'  other  kind.  "It  is  not  only  absolutely 
hardy,  but  it  flowers  with  astonishing  freedom 
at  a  time  of  year  when  flowers  are  particularly  j 
cherished.  Its  flowering,  of  course,  somewhat 
depends  upon  the  weather,  but  frequently  one  | 
may  see  its  bright  rosy  bells  almost  as  soon  as 
January  comes  in.  By  the  end  of  February  the  j 
entire  plant  is  a  mass  of  beautiful  colour,  and  for 


two  or  three  months  longer  they  retain  their 
freshness,  no  matter  what  weather  may  occur. 
So  free-flowering  is  this  Heath  that  its  flowers 
literally  cover  it.  However  freely  it  might  be 
planted  it  would  never  become  wearisome  or  out 
of  place,  for  its  tints,  though  bright  and  warm, 
are  not  harsh.''     The 

Winter-flowering  Honeysuckles  (Lonicera 
Standishi  and  L.  fragrantissima)  have  not  the 
rambling  growth  of  the  Honeysuckle  of  the 
hedgei;ow,  but  are  usually  grown  against  a  wall. 
We  well  remember  wandering  in  a  garden  one 
bright  winter  day  and  wondering  where  the  rich 
Honeysuckle-like  fragrance  oame  from.  The 
plant  was  then  unknown  to  us,  but  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  was  breathing  forth  this  sweet 
incense.  From  that  moment  it  became  one  of  our 
most  cherished  flower  friends.  The  plant  was 
growing  in  a  sunny  recess  near  the  dining-room, 
I  so  that  the  perfume  when  the  window  was  open 
could  float  into  the  house. 

Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans)  is 
very  welcome  at  this  season.  In  the  variety 
grandiflorus  the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  clearer 
shade  of  citron  yellow  than  the  type,  and  though 
the  plant  is  bare  of  leaf  the  blossoms  make  a 
brave  show  ;  theyjmay  be  descried  against  a  well- 
toned  brick  wall  for  some  little  distance.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  one  of  the 
shrubs  which  bloom  on  the  young  wood,  and  any 
pruning  or  cutting  out  of  useless  branches  tliat 
may  be  necessary  should  be  done  in  early  spring 
when  the  flowers  are  over,  for  if  it  is  delayed 
there  will  be  no  flowers  next  year. 

Garrya  elliptica  we  treasure  for  its  beautiful 
catkins,  which  are  in  bloom  in  winter.  Few  wall 
shrubs  are  so  leafy  and  luxuriant,  and  placed 
against  a  sheltered  sunny  aspect  it  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  catkins  at  this  season.  They  possess  a 
fresh,  wholesome  fragrance  and  upon  the  plant 
have  a  strangely  picturesque  beauty.  Occasion- 
ally the  Garrya  will  cover  a  house  front,  but  only 
in  favourable  situations.  It  is  evergreen,  the 
leaves  dark  in  colour,  oval  in  shape,  and  about 
3  inches  long.  Male  and  female  flowers  are  borne 
on  separate  plants,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  tlie 
two  is  the  male  or  pollin-bearing  form. 

A  Clematis  flowers  in  winter,  a  fact  not 
generally  known,  and  C.  calycina  is  the  kind. 
The  interesting  features  about  this  Clematis  are 
its  evergreen  leaves  and  early  flowering  period 
Among  other  Clematises  it  is  easily  recognised  in 
winter,  for  it  is  the  only  hardy  kind  to  retain 
its  leaves,  and  it  is  rarely  between  December 
and  February  that  a  plant  can  be  found  out  of 
bloom.  It  was  first  brought  to  this  country  in 
1596.  In  its  home  in  the  Balearic  Islands  it  is 
said  to  grow  to  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  and,  in 
fact,  smother  them,  but  in  this  country  it  is 
seldom  more  than  12  feet  or  so  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  deep  green  and  glossy,  the  flowers 
drooping,  greenish  white,  with  purple  marks  on 
the  inside  of  the  sepals,  and  borne  from  the 
leaf-axils.  They  differ  in  size  to  some  consider- 
able extent,  some  being  only  li  inches  across, 
others  upwards  of  2  inches.  Like  many  other 
early-flowering  shrubs,  it  looks  more  at  home  in 
some  cosy  corner  or  against  a  wall  than  it  does 
in  the  open  ground.  About  London  it  grows 
well,  but  is  more  at  home  in  such  counties  as 
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Devon  and  Cornwall.      In   some  gardens  it   is 
known  as  C.  baleariea. 

Soon  the  Mezereon  will  be  opening  its  purple 
fragrant  flowers  and  a  few  early  blooms  appear 
on  the  Rhododendrons.  Laurustinus  is  already 
in  bloom. 


NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK. 


FOKTHCOMINQ    EVENTS. 

.January  28.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  and  Exhibition,  and  Lecture. 

February  11. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Committees  meet,  12  noon  ;  Annual  Meeting, 
3  p.m.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square. 
Horticultural  Club,  Annual  Meeting,  5  p.m.  ;  to 
be  followed  by  Annual  Dinner,  6  p.m..  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  London. 

March  3. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Com- 
mittees meet,  12  noon. 


Royal     Horticultural     Society's 

Guild. — With  the  promised  support  of  a 
number  of  past  and  present  students  and 
employes  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  it  has  been  decided  to  form  a  guild, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  members  in  touch  with 
one  another  and  with  the  work  of  the  society. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  half-yearly  magazine, 
comprising  articles  and  letters  contributed  by 
members,  notes  on  the  work  of  the  society,  a 
list  of  members  with  their  addresses  and  a 
correspondence  page.  Mr.  Wright,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  Mr.  Chittenden,  the  director  of  the 
laboratory,  have  promised  to  do  their  best  in  any 
difficulties  that  may  be  encountered  by  members. 
It  is  hoped  to  arrange  an  annual  dinner  for  the 
first  day  of  Holland  Park  show.  The  fee  for 
membership  will  be  fixed  provisionally  at  5s.  a 
year,  though  it  is  hoped  that  this  can  be  reduced 
as  soon  as  the  giiild  is  in  full  swing.  Old 
employes  or  students  are  asked  to  join  in  making 
the  guild  a  success  by  becoming  a  member,  by 
making  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  guild  or  as  to  its  aims  or  their 
furtherance  and  by  contributing  notes,  letters 
or  articles  on  your  work,  travel,  studies,  &c. — 
Mk.  R.  J.  Wallis,  Hon.  Secretary  pro  tern., 
Royal  Hortirndtural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley, 
jRipley,  Surrey. 

Sendingr  plants  to  the  Transvaal. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  in  this  country 
that  severe  restrictions  are  in  force  regarding 
the  introduction  of  certain  plants  to  the  Trans- 
vaal Colony,  as  we  are  informed  that  many  on 
reaching   that    country   have   to  be   destroyed. 


that  do  not  exceed  one  acre  in  extent.  Potatoes 
occupied  548,920  acres,  this  being  17,001  acres 
less  than  in  190(3,  and  the  lowest  returned  since 
1899.  Peas,  on  the  other  hand,  show  an  increase 
of  12,157  acres,  bringing  the  total  acreage  up  to 
166,1.36  acres.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase 
occurred  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  Suffolk  record- 
ing an  increase  of  3,000  acres  and  Lincoln  one 
of  over  2,000.  The  area  devoted  to  Cabbages 
continues  to  steadily  increase,  the  total  amount 
during  1907  being  74,896  acres.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  acreage  of  this  crop  has  been 
more  than  doubled  during  the  past  25  years. 
Onions  show  an  increase  of  359  acres.  The 
enormous  strides  that  have  been  made  during 
the  past  10  years  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  retxirns 
during  that  period  show  an  increase  of  12,000 
acres  of  small  fruits  and  25,000  acres  of  orchards. 
Thus  in  1907,  82,175  acres  were  occupied  by 
small  fruits  and  250,176  acres  by  orchards. 
The  acreage  of  Strawberries  in  England  was 
23,623;  Wales,  780;  Scotland,  3,424.  Rasp- 
berries :  England,  6,480  ;  Wales,  20  ;  Scotland, 
2,378.  Currants  and  Gooseberries :  England, 
24,179;  Wales,  177;  Scotland,  1,234.  Apples: 
England,  168,576;  Wales,  3,115;  Scotland,  952. 
Pears :  England,  8,635 ;  Wales,  93 ;  Scotland,  183. 
Cherries  :  England,  11,952;  Wales,  40;  Scotland, 
35.  Plums :  England,  14,571  ;  Wales,  60  : 
Scotland,  270.  Of  course  there  are  other  kinds 
of  fruits  included  in  the  total  acreage  that  are 
not  included  in  the  above  figures.  Compared  with 
1906,  there  is  an  increase  of  1,949  acres  under 
small  fruit  and  of  2,489  acres  under  orchards. 


Beautiful  new  Holland  plants.— 

The  Heme  Horticole  for  January  contains  a 
splendid  coloured  plate  of  three  hard-wooded 
plants  from  New  Holland,  namely,  Leschenaultia 
biloba  major,  Pimelea  decussata  and  Boronia 
heterophylla. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  ia  not   responsible  /or  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

WatSOnia  O'Brienl.— Referring  to  Mr. 
Fitzherbert's  remarks  on  Watsonia  O'Brieni  in 
The  Garden  of  the  11th  inst.,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  have  proved  by  experiment  that  this 
plant  likes  plenty  of  moisture  while  in  full 
growth  and  developing  its  flower-spikes.  For 
two  or  three  seasons  past  I  have  had  several  pots 
of  this  beautiful  plant  flowering  profusely  out- 
side an  office  window  in  the  heart  of  London. 
Bulbs  arriving  from  the  Cape  in  spring  have  been 
potted  up  in  April,  each  one  developing  a  robust 


Thus  no  person   is  allowed  to  introduce  to  the    branching   flower-spike   over   3    feet   high.     By 


Transvaal  from  any  place  beyond  South  Africa 
any  Eucalyptus,  Acacia  or  coniferous  plant,  with 
the  exception  of  seeds,  any  Coffee  plant  or  ]jor- 
tions  thereof,  with  the  exception  of  seed  free 
from  pulp,  nor  any  Peach  stones  and  Peach 
stocks.  Plants  or  portions  thereof  of  the 
following  may  be  introduced  under  such  pre- 
cautionary measures  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Lands  may  deem  necessary  :  Grape  Vines  or 
other  plants  of  the  family  Vitaoeie,  Sugar  Cane 
and  i)lants  cultivated  for  the  production  of 
rubber.  No  ].lant  other  than  those  mentioned 
above  may  be  introduced,  unless  a  special  permit 
authorising  any  such  inlroiluction  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  anyone  interested 
from  the  Agent  General  for  the  Transvaal,  72, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Agricultural  statistics  for  1907. 

The  acreage  and  livestock  returns  of  (Ireat 
Britain  for  1907  contain  much  information  of 
interest  to  the  horticulturist.  The  extent  of  the 
land  under  cultivation,  including  woods,  is 
47,754,469  acres,  or  about  85  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  area.  To  this,  however,  must  be 
added  the  various  gardens,  plots  and  allotments 


cutting  oft'  the  top  spike  when  the  flowers  were 
fading,  the  buds  on  the  lower  side  spikes  have 
rapidly  developed,  so  that  the  plants  have  been 
decorative  for  fully  two  months.  From  June 
onwards  the  pots  were  standing  perpetually  in 
saucers  of  water.  The  window  faces  south-east. 
Planted  out  of  doors  the  same  remarks  apply  as 
to  moisture.  Bulbs  imported  in  spring  should  be 
potted  up  and  started  into  growth  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  afterwards  carefully  planted  out  in  a 
sunny  but  damp  situation.  Before  frost  sets  in 
the  plants  should  be  lifted  and  the  oorms  allowed 
to  go  to  rest,  except,  of  cour.se,  in  favoured 
localities,  where  they  may  be  left  to  establish 
themselves.  In  this  case,  however,  a  covering 
of  heather  or  some  light  material  should  be  given 
during  winter,  so  as  to  keep  tlie  roots  fairly  dry. 
— P.    RUDOLl'II   Barr. 

Mr.  Fit/.herbert's  interesting  note  on  these 

plants  in  The  Garden  of  the  11th  inst.  has 
brought  to  my  mind  many  facts  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  variety  (Watsonia  Ardernei) 
named  after  that  enthusiastic  horticulturist  Mr. 
H.  M.  Arderne  of  Cape  1'own.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Fitzherbert  that  the  two  varieties 
Ardernei   and   O'Brieni  are  one  and    the  same. 


there  being  to  my  mind  well-marked  differences 
between  the  two  plants,  at  least  such  was  the 
case  when  W.  Ardernei  was  first  introduced.     It 
was  in  the  spring  of  1896,  in  response  toa  recjuest, 
that  Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne  kindly  sent  me  some  few 
dozen  bulbs  of  his  White  Watsonia,  the  first,  I 
believe,  to  reach  this  country.     The  plants  grew 
most  freely  and  came  into  flower  the  beginning  of 
August,  and   I   exhibited   them  at   the   Chester 
Horticultural   Show  in  that  month.     This  was  a 
new  show,  well  organised,  tliat  came  into  being 
that  j'ear,  and  was  visited  by  a  deputation  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,   who  awarded 
the   plant   a    first-class   certificate,   the    popular 
president  of  the   Royal    Horticultural    Society 
remarking  that  "it  resembled  a  gigantic  white 
Freesia."     I  had  previously  grown  W.  O'Brieni, 
but  found  this  new  form  was  far  stronger  and 
more  vigorous,  with  branching  flower  spikes  and 
flowers   of   greater   substance   and   altogether   a 
superior  plant.     What  finally  made  me  quite  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Arderne's  form  was  distinct  was 
that  shortly  afterwards  I  was  in  communication 
with  an  old-established  horticultural  firm  at  the 
Cape,  -wXm  grew  a  large  quantity  of  Watsonia 
O'Brieni  and  did  not  think  it  was   in  any  way 
different  to  Mr.  Arderne's  variety.    In  the  course 
of  time  I  received  an  importation  from  them.     I 
might  mention  here  that   bulbs  of  Ardernei  are 
large  and  deep  and  very  uneven  in  shape  and  with 
deeply  corrugated  skins  ;    those  of   O'Brieni  are 
smaller,  more    rounded    and    shallow   and    have 
smoother  skins.     The  bulbs  received  were  of  the 
latter  type  and  were  duly  grown  on.     There  was 
not   the   vigour  about   them  nor  were   they  so 
upright  in  growth  and  there  was  a  decided  differ- 
ence in  the  flower ;  it  was  set  more  loosely  on  the 
spike,   whereas  in    Ardernei   the  flower  is   held 
firmly   and   at   right   angles   to    the   stem.       In 
O'Brieni  the  flowers  were  more  scattered  and  the 
tube  was  larger,  giving  the  flower  a  more  drooping 
appearance  than  in  Ardernei.     Two  more  facts 
in  this  matter  I  well  remember  :  First,  that  had 
the  stock  been  true,  I  could  have  purchased  from 
this  source  W.  Ardernei  at  one  quarter  the  price 
I  had  to  pay  elsewhere  ;    and,  secondly,  the  Cape 
firm   eventually  gave  up   growing  O'Brieni  and 
took  on   in   its   place  Ardernei,  being   satisfied 
that  it  was  distinct  and  superior.  Mr.  Fitzherberb 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  plant  with  him  pro- 
duces  its     leaves   in    the    autumn,    which    fact 
accounts  for  the   following.     A  batch  of  plants 
we   had   flowered   in   pots   in    the   summer   one 
season  were  not  dried  ofl",  but  kept  in  the  house 
and  watered.      Shortly  afterwards    fresh  leaves 
appeared  and  the  plants  grew  on  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring,   and  were    finally  shown   in 
flower  at  the   Temple  Show    in    May,   having 
flowered  twice  within    less  than  a  year.      This 
Watsonia  is  now  largely  cultivated  at  the  Cape, 
and  owing  to  its  rapid  increase  its  price  is  much 
reduced,  and  it   will  be  possible  to  obtain  this 
spring  one  dozen  bulbs  for  the  price  that  used  to 
be  paid  for  one  bulb.     I  expect  for  many  years  to 
come  this  plant  will   be  held   in  esteem    by  all 
lovers   of   bulbous    plants    and    will    gradually 
establish  itself  all  over  the  gardens  of  the   South 
Western  ooimties,  which  your  able  correspondent 
so  frequently  describes.     In  conclusion,  I  trust 
he  will  pardon  me  for  not  agreeing  with  him  as 
to   the   two   varieties   being  one   and   the   same 
plant. — Rop.ERT  W.  Wallace,  Colchester. 

Roses  to  avoid. — It  seems  very  remark- 
able that  a  Rose  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  the 
Rose  election  as  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  or 
Hybrid  Tea  for  exhibition  should  incur  such  a 
storm  of  abuse  as  is  meted  out  to  the  variety, 
but  so  it  is  with  Bessie  Brown,  and  one  cannot 
deny  its  total  unfitness  for  general  garden  culti- 
vation. I  grant  it  is  a  superb  flower  when 
shaded  and  brought  to  that  perfection  which 
tlie  clever  exhibitor  is  capable  of  doing.  There 
are  so  many  grand  Roses  now  in  cultivation  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  need  for  anyone  to  cumber 
their  gardens  with  worthless  sorts  or  sorts  only 
suitable  for  exhibitors  to  cultivate.  I  think  the 
National  Rose  Society  would  do  well  to  -warn 
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amateurs  against  growing  tlie  difficult  sorts. 
Probably  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be 
that  those  superb  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant, 
Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  and  others  which 
take  our  breath  away  at  a  Rose  show  are  mainly 
out  from  yearling  or  maiden  plants,  and  thousands 
of  plants  are  destroyed  or  given  away  annually 
bj'  exhibitors  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  keep  up  their  stock  of  maiden  plants.  Your 
correspondent  W.  J.  Chapman  asks  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Roses  that  should  be  avoided  by 
the  novice.  Those  varieties  that  I  would  advise 
him  to  avoid  are  Cleopatra,  Ma  Capucine, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Bridesmaid,  Mme. 
de  Watteville,  Golden  Gate,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Georges  Schwartz,  Devoniensis,  Mme.  Mar- 
gottin,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Sunset, 
Sunrise,  Lueiole  and  E.  Veyrat  Hermanos.  This 
latter,  if  wall  space  is  unlimited,  may  profitably 
be  grown.  Robert  Scott,  J.  B.  Clark  (unless 
prepared  to  treat  it  as  a  climber  or  pillar  Rose), 
Alice  Lindsell,  David  Harum,  Marguerite 
D'ombrain,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  its 
relations,  Perle  Von  Godesberg,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, Goldelse  and  Goldquelle  are  to  be  avoided 
unless  one  possesses  a  nice  warm  soil,  and  the 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  group,  such  as  Termyson, 
White  Lady  and  Corona,  should  not  be  planted 
where  Vigour  of  growth  is  desired,  although  for 
small  isolated  groups  or  beds  placed  well  to  the 
front  they  are  admirable.  Of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
to  be  avoided  I  would  name  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Ulster,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Horace  Vernet, 
Salamander,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marchioness  of 
Duiferin  and  Her  Majesty.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  I  am  advising  the  novice.  Those 
who  have  grown  Roses  a  few  years  and  have 
become  accustomed  to  their  habits  will  be  able 
to  grow  some  of  those  I  now  condemn.  — P. 

Dividing  Daffodil    bulbs.  —  I   was 

glad  to  see  Mr.  Jenkins's  letter  in  The  Garden 
of  the  11th  inst.,  and  I  hope  others  will  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  observations  on  this  subject. 
My  little  sketch  in  Thk  Garden  of  the  28th  ult. 
was  made  from  a  bulb  lifted  about  July  20,  and 
represents  a  root  which  wanted  dividing.  A 
certain  amount  of  care  was  required  in  the 
process,  since  it  contained  the  embryo  rootlets 
referred  to.  The  little  roots  shown  in  the  sketch 
are  the  remains  of  the  old  roots  of  last  season 
after  being  diied.  I  cut  these  as  close  as  I  can 
with  a  pair  of  shears  when  they  are  quite 
shrivelled  and  dry  ;  the  bulbs  are  then  easier  to 
handle  and  can  more  readily  put  out  their  new 
roots  when  planted.  Mr.  Jenkins  suggests  that 
I  performed  the  operation  too  late  (presumably 
thus  accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  internal 
embryo  roots),  but  in  my  observations,  mostly 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  while  separating  bulbs  lifted 
in  July,  and  again  late  in  November,  with  bulbs 
lifted  at  the  same  time,  I  did  not  notice  any 
difference  in  the  state  of  these  internal  rootlets 
in  the  bulbs  divided  late  in  the  season  to  those 
divided  earlier.  I  cannot  but  think  that  they 
can  make  much  growth  while  the  bulbs  are  out 
of  the  ground  and  undivided.  However,  Mr. 
Jenkins  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  better 
to  divide  at  lifting  time  or  to  delay  the  opera- 
tion until  the  bulbs  have  been  dried.  The  better 
course  to  pursue  with  all  roots  which  are  not 
quite  easily  separated  is  to  dry  them  and  divide 
just  before  planting,  because  any  internal  embryo 
roots  are  laid  bare  by  the  process  of  division 
and  must  be  injured  if  exposed  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  Mr.  Jenkins  refers  to  such  bulbs,  he  is 
correct  when  he  says  bulbs  may  be  injured  if 
divided  too  early,  but  I  do  not  follow  him  when 
he  says  such  work  "  may  be  done  too  late  to  the 
detriment,  i.e.,  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
offset  itself. "  When  bulbs  are  easily  separated 
without  severing  any  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
bulbs,  but  by  merely  dividing  the  hard  root 
base,  I  think  it  is  immaterial  at  what  time  they 
are  divided,  for  the  new  circle  of  roots  is  formed 
outside  the  old  root  base. — W.  A.  Watt.s. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


MANUBING  FEUIT  TRKES. 

WHEN  the  pruning  and  training 
of  fruit  trees  has  been  finished 
and  the  resultant  rubbish  cleared 
away,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  manuring  of  trees  stand- 
ing in  need  of  assistance.  The 
indiscriminate  manuring  of  all  the  trees,  whether 
in  need  of  it  or  not,  is  an  injurious  as  well  as  a 
wasteful  practice  ;  the  individual  requirements 
of  each  tree  ought  to  be  considered.  An  Apple 
tree  in  good  bearing  condition  with  a  well- 
balanced  growth  may  be  given  a  little  of  the 
three  substances  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand,  viz..  a  potash  salt,  phosphoric  acid  and 
a  nitrate.  For  the  tree  in  question  a  3-inch 
layer  of  fermented  farmyard  manure,  placed  on 
the  surface  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  is  the 
most  suitable  mulch,  this  containing  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects  in  well-balanced  proportions. 
If  the  crop  of  Apples  is  usually  so  large  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  free  growth,  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  must  be  decreased  and  the  supply 
of  nitrogen  increased.  A  good  manure  in  this 
case  would  be  a  dressing  of  basic  slag  at  the  rate 
of  6oz.  to  the  square  yard,  and  stable  instead  of 
farmyard  manure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  growth 
is  produced  at  the  expense  of  fruit,  the  potash 
and  phosphates  must  be  increased  and  the  nitro- 
genous part  left  out.  If  the  tree  is  on  a  wall, 
root-pruning  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage, 
but  if  a  standard,  try  a  dressing  of  3oz.  of 
kainit  and  6oz.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  to  the 
square  yard,  and  prune  only  as  much  as  is 
absolutely  essential.  Lime  is  also  important  as  a 
food  for  fruit  trees,  and  no  form  is  more  suitable 
for  application  than  lime  rubble  or  old  mortar. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  point  in  the  manur- 
ing of  fruit  trees  is  in  the  variation  of  nitrogen. 
I  find  that  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  2oz.  to 
the  square  yard  and  wood  ashes  (potash)  4oz.  at 
setting  time  is  very  helpful.  Pear  trees  require 
much  the  same  treatment  as  Apples. 

Plums  and  stone  fruits  in  general  object  to 
superphosphate  of  lime  unless  on  soils  well 
supplied  with  lime ;  basic  slag  applied  in 
autumn  is  more  to  their  liking.  They  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  lime,  and  this  they 
obtain  from  the  basic  slag.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  do  well  with  identical  treatment, 
farmyard  manure  is  always  acceptable,  but  this 
cannot  always  be  given  them.  A  good  substitute 
can  be  found  in  the  decayed  vegetable  matter 
from  the  rubbish-heap,  from  which  stones  and 
wood  have  been  removed.  A  coating  of  this 
material  3  inches  thick,  followed  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  by  artificial  manure,  is  con- 
ducive to  health  and  fruitfulness. 

A  good  artificial  manure  for  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  is  3oz.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  2oz. 
of  kainit  and  loz.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  bushel. 
Apply  the  superphosphate  and  kainit  in  February 
and  the  nitrate  at  fruit-setting  time.  On  heavy 
land  use  basic  slag  instead  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  instead  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

Raspberries  well  repay  liberal  treatment. 
Digging  may  be  practised  with  advantage  with 
the  previously-mentioned  fruits,  but  with  Rasp- 
berries never.  Although  they  arc  deep  rooters 
and  love  a  deep,  cool  soil,  most  of  the  fruit- 
producing  roots  are  found  near  the  surface  ; 
besides,  if  a  root  gets  broken  it  is  apt  to  send  up 
a  bunch  of  useless  suckers  where  they  are  not 
wanted.  Nothing  suits  Raspberries  better  than 
an  annual  mulch  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  or 
leaf-mould,  and  in  conjunction  with  these  a  good 
artificial  manure  may  be  composed  as  follows  : 
Basic  slag,  81b.  ;  superphosphate  of  lime,  61b.  ; 
kainit,  31b.  ;  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  l^lb. 
Well  mix  and  apply  at  the  rate  of  6oz.  to  the  square 
yard  in  spring.  While  indicating  the  general 
method  of  manuring  fruit  trees,  I  would  advise 
every  grower  to  experiment  and  find  out  what  is 


most  suitable  to  his  own  particular  locality,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  the  same  manures  have  different 
effects  on  different  soils.  H.  M.  E. 


THE    GOOSEBERRY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  also  one  of 
the  most  easily  grown  of  our  hardy  fruits. 
Although  not  the  first  to  ripen  its  fruit,  it  is  the 
first  to  produce  fruit  which  can  be  used  for 
cooking.  Many  growers  begin  gathering  the 
green  fruit  at  Whitsuntide  ;  but  in  warm  locali- 
ties where  the  effects  of  late  spring  frosts  are  not 
felt  it  is  customary  to  do  so  at  an  earlier  date. 
A  large  quantity  of  fruit  may  be  gathered  from 
bushes  which  occupy  little  space ;  it  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  best  fruits  the  owner  of  a 
small  garden  can  grow  with  the  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  a  quick  return.  The  Gooseberry  is  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil,  but  it  is  not  grown  success- 
fully in  stiff  clays. 

The  intending  planter  should  prepare  the  land 
by  deep  digging  or  trenching,  burying  a  liberal 
quantity  of  rotten  manure.  Bushes  may  be 
planted  at  a  distance  of  5  feet  apart.  Dig  out  a 
hole  large  enough  for  the  roots  to  be  spread 
out  evenly,  fill  in  the  soil  carefully  and  tread 
firmly.  Do  not  bury  the  plants  too  deep,  or 
numerous  suckers  will  grow  from  the  base  of  the 
plants. 

The  pruning  of  the  Gooseberry  is  an  important 
matter  if  high-class  fruit  is  to  be  secured.  Young 
bushes  at  the  time  of  planting  should  have  the 
shoots  out  back  to  one-third  of  their  length. 
Any  weak  or  crowded  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
to  1  inch  of  their  base.  Summer  pinching,  which 
is  often  neglected,  is  a  material  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  good  quality. 
The  lateral  or  side  shoots  should  be  pinched  back 
to  five  leaves,  but  the  main  shoots  or  leaders 
must  not  be  pinched  in  the  summer.  These 
leaders  should  have  the  unripened  tips  cut  off  at 
the  winter  pruning,  and  the  laterals  are  then  cut 
back  to  1  inch  of  their  base.  When  the  bushes 
are  several  years  old,  some  of  the  best-placed  and 
strongest  shoots  may  be  left  their  full  length  and 
a  portion  of  the  old  worn-out  branches  cut  away. 
A  supply  of  young  vigorous  shoots  is  thus  secured, 
which,  with  attention  to  the  necessary  thinning, 
will  produce  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit.  The 
Gooseberry  is  surface-rooting,  and  deep  digging 
must  not  be  practised  between  the  bushes.  The 
soil  may,  however,  be  lightly  pricked  over  with 
a  fork  after  the  winter  pruning  and  a  mulch  of 
manure  applied. 

The  Cordon  System 
of  training  the  Gooseberry  is  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended. Grown  thus  the  plants  may  be  trained 
to  walls,  fences,  or  on  a  trellis.  Fruit  for 
dessert  is  excellent  from  cordon  Gooseberries,  and 
another  advantage  is  that  they  are  easily  pro- 
tected from  the  depredations  of  birds.  Goose- 
berries grown  as  cordons  should  have  the  laterals 
pinched  to  five  leaves  during  the  summer.  The 
winter  pruning  consists  of  spurring  the  laterals 
back  to  1  inch  of  their  base  and  cutting  otf  the 
weak,  unripened  tips  of  the  leading  shoots.  The 
best  method  of 

Propagating  the  Gooseberry 
is  by  cuttings.  Select  for  this  purpose  vigorous, 
firm  shoots  from  1  foot  to  15  inches  in  length. 
Make  a  clean  cut  through  just  below  a  joint, 
remove  the  top  bud  from  the  shoot,  and  rub  off 
all  the  others  except  the  four  upper  ones.  Insert 
the  cuttings  4  inches  deep  and  4  inches  apart  in 
rows  18  inches  apart.  Make  them  quite  firm 
by  treading  the  soil  around  them.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  Gooseberries.  The  follow- 
ing are  excellent,  producing  large  crops  of  good 
fruit :  Crown  Bob,  red ;  Early  Greengage, 
green  ;  Langley  Gage,  yellow  ;  Eagle,  white  ; 
Warrington,  red  ;  and  Thumper,  green,  very  late. 
The  following  have  highly-flavoured  berries,  good 
for  dessert :  Champagne  Red  ;  Champagne  Yel- 
low ;  Ironmonger,  dark  red  ;  Whitesmith,  white  ; 
Leader,  yellow  ;  and  Keen's  Seedling,  red. 

Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 
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THE    GREENHOUSE. 


A  BE. DUTIFUL  PRIMROSE. 

(Primula  kewensis.) 

THAT  this  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
greenhouse  at  this  time  of  the  year 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt.  It  originated 
at  Kew  about  190(J,  is  rapidly 
becoming  well  known,  and  as  it  is 
freely  produced  from  seed  everyone 
can  easily  grow  it.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  the 
amateur,  being  easily  growai  and  very  free 
blooming.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  Cowslip 
scent.  It  has  scapes  of  bloom  from  10  inches  to 
21  inches  in  length. 

From  a  packet  of  seed  last  spring  I  grew  about 
forty  plants,  and  just  now  they  are  in  full  bloom. 
With  the  exception  of  half-a-dozen  plants  that 
resemble  one  of  its  parents,  P.  fioribunda,  all  are 
vigorous  and  of  the  true  kewensis  type.  Two  of 
these  also  show  the  influence  of  its  other  parent, 
P.  vertieillata,  having  some  of  the  foliage  covered 
with  farina.  Arranged  with  Coleus  thrysoideus 
they  are  very  pretty,  also  with  the  white  Roman 
Hyacinths,  and  when  used  in  a  cut  state  the 
flowers  continue  to  open  after  they  are  placed  in 
water.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March  in 
well-drained  pans  of  light  soil  consist- 
ing of  loam  and  leaf -soil  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  quarter-part  of  coarse  sand. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  55"  to  60"  and  kept  moist  and 
shady. 

Seedlings  appear  in  about  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  should  be  pricked 
off  about  an  inch  apart  as  soon  as  they 
are  fit  to  move  into  pans,  afterwards 
potting  them  in  2J-ineh  pots,  and 
shifting  on  as  required.  They  should 
flower  in  4J-inch  pots  or  6-ineh  pots, 
but  small  plants  in  3-inch  pots  are 
useful  for  decorations.  The  soil  should 
be,  for  pots,  half  loam,  leaf -mould  and 
Mushroom-bed  manure,  the  other  half 
with  a  good  dash  of  coarse  sand.  They 
ohould  be  grown  for  the  first  six  weeks 
in  a  house  about  00°,  afterwards 
removing  them  to  a  cold  frame  or  pit 
during  summer.  In  September  remove 
them  to  a  light  and  cool  greenhouse. 
Take  away  the  ovaries  as  the  flowers  go 
over  to  prolong  the  flowering  season. 
I  have  a  great  love  for  this  fragrant 
brightly  •  coloured  Primrose,  which 
brings  such  sweetness  to  the  green- 
house in  the  winter  months.  It  is 
very  easily  grown,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
generally  known  ;  the  flowers  last  a  long  time 
in  winter.  W.  L.  Lavendkr. 

Waltham  Manor  Gardens,  Tiuyt'ord,  Berks. 


given.  Frequent  sprayings  of  soot- water  between 
the  pots  and  on  the  stages  will  impart  a  healthy 
colour  to  the  foliage. 

During  the  summer  the  day  temperature  should 
not  exceed  70°,  and  the  thermometer  at  night 
should  be  kept  at  or  below  55".  As  a  greatly 
reduced  temperature  at  night  is  beneficial,  the 
sun-heat  should  be  husbanded,  the  time  to  do  this 
being  guided  by  outside  temperature  and  other 
conditions.  If  grown  in  a  heated  frame,  the 
plants  should  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
and  placed  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.  If  possible, 
the  plants  should  be  rearranged  frequently, 
and  the  pots  washed  if  necessary.  Cleanliness 
in  plant  growing,  especially  Orchids,  is  very 
essential. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  develop,  each  spike 
should  be  neatly  staked  out  with  wire  supports. 
Those  which  have  twisted  ends  with  just  room 
enough  for  the  stem  to  fit  in  are  the  best.  When 
cut  the  flowers  last  a  considerable  time,  and  are, 
therefore,  invaluable  to  florists. 

HightiatK.  A.  J.  H. 

EARLY     CHRYSANTHEMUM 
WHITEPOINT. 

I  HAVE  been  pleased  with  Chrysanthemum 
Whitepoint  this  season,  and  its  distinctness  in  a 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A     LADY'S    SLIPPER. 

(Cvi'RII'KDIUM    INSIGNE. ) 

A  coLi-Ki'TioN  of  this  species  is  very  serviceable 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Grown  by  amateur 
as  well  as  by  the  professional  gardener,  C. 
insigne  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
Orchids,  whether  shown  as  specimen  plants  or 
for  cut  flowers  in  house  decoration.  Coming 
from  Northern  India,  a  cool  house  is  naturally 
most  suited  for  its  cultivation. 

The  photograph,  taken  in  the  gardens  at  King's 
Walden  Bury,  illustrates  what  can  be  done  by 
careful  attention.  At  the  end  of  the  flowering 
period  the  plants  may  be  repotted,  giving 
just  sutiicient  water  to  keep  the  foliage  in 
good  condition  until  growth  begins.  To  obtain 
good  sized  plants  every  attention  should  be 
paid  to  ventilation,  light,  arrangement  and 
•leanliness. 

A  very  useful  wire  support  has  V)een  put  on  the 
market,  to  raise  various  sized  pots,  which  ensures 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  When  in  vigorous 
growth,  we.ik  cow  manure  or  soot-water  may  be 


THE    LADV'S    SLIPPER    (CYPRIPEDIUM    INSICNE). 

large  collection  struck  one  as  noticeable.  The 
name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  white  points 
to  the  florets,  which  are  of  a  reddish  lilac  with  a 
golden  centre.  The  contrast  between  the  red 
lilac  of  the  greater  part  of  the  petal  and  the 
white  tips  is  pleasing,  and  those  who  do  not  wish 
an  entirely  self-coloured  Chrysanthemum  may 
well  take  a  note  of  Whitepoint.  A  consideration 
in  its  favour  is  that  it  blooms  in  early  September. 
It  grows  about  2J  feet  high.  A.  M. 

ASTER    GRANDIFLORUS    AS    A   POT 

PLANT. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
but  it  still  has  few  rivals  with  its  large  deep 
purple  flowers  and  dwarf,  compact  growth.  Its 
one  defect  is  that  in  the  open  air  it  flowers  too 
late  for  most  districts.  It  is,  however,  an  ideal 
conservatory  plant,  standing  only  2  feet  high, 
and  should  be  potted  up  in  rather  small  pieces  in 
O-inch  pots  either  in  autumn  or  early  spring, 
using  a  soil  similar  to  that  for  Chrysanthenuims. 
The  treatment  subsequent  to  potting— stopping 
and  disbudding  excepted— should  be  the  same  as 
for  Chrysanthemums.  A  few  plants  of  this  fine 
Aster  will  give  a  variety  of  colour  in  the  con- 
servatory during  winter  that  can  hardly  be 
obtained  otherwise.  C.  C. 


THE    BEST    HEDGE    PLANTS    FOR 
VARIOUS    SOILS    AND    SITES. 

OFTEN  the  question  crops  up  as  to 
,  what  are  suitable  subjects  for 
I  forming  hedges,  especially  when 
'  something  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  is  required.  For  long, 
really  good  protective  hedges  the 
number  of  subjects  is  somewhat  limited,  and  the 
planter  has  to  fall  back  on  one  or  another  of  the 
well-tried  things.  These  are  White  Thorn, 
Holly,  Yew,  Oval-leaved  Privet,  Beech  or  Horn- 
beam, and  one  or  another  of  these  will  be  found 
to  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  or  position, 
providing  the  ground  is  not  waterlogged  and  is 
properly  prepared  in  the  first  instance  before  any  j 
planting  is  done. 

Preparing  the  Gtbound. 
Wherever  a  hedge  is  to  be  formed  the  site 
should  be  well  prepared  by  trenching  2  feet 
deep  and  digging  up  the  bottom.  If  wet  and  it 
is  impossible  to  plant  the  hedge  above  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  opportunity  while  trenching  of 
laying  a  drain.  If,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  low  bank  on  which  the  hedge 
can  be  planted,  so  much  the  better ; 
this,  of  course,  applies  to  wet  ground. 
Should  the  natural  soil  be  poor,  well- 
decayed  manure  may  be  added  during 
the  trenching,  for,  although  many 
hedge  plants  grow  satisfactorily  in 
poor  soil,  they  always  obtain  a  better 
start  if  planted  in  well-worked  and 
fairly  good  material. 

Plants  for  VARions  Purposes. 

For    the  rougher    kinds   of   work — 
field  hedges  and  the  like — it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  anything  to  equal  the 
White  Thorn,   for   if  planted  thickly 
and  proper  attention  is  given  to  clip- 
ping it  forms  a  hedge  that  is  impene- 
trable by  man  and  beast.     When  used 
as  a  garden  hedge,  some  people  prefer 
a  mixture  of  Thorn  and   Holly  in  the 
proportion  of    eight    to    ten    of    the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.     Such  a 
mixture  has  some  recommendation,  as 
it  makes  an  exceptionally  strong  fence, 
and   during   winter   it    is    less  naked- 
looking  than  an  ordinary  Thorn  hedge. 
For  positions   where  a   high    but   not 
very  dense  hedge  is  desired,  the  Beech 
and  Hornbeam   form   good  subjects,   the  former 
being  specially  suited  for  chalky  ground.     Such 
hedges   are  often  used  for  shelter  in  nurseries. 
The  Holly  and   the  Yew   are   both  well-known 
and    popular    hedge    plants,    and    good    hedges 
of  either  always  invoke  enthusiasm  from  garden- 
lovers.     They  are  plants,  too,  that  may  be  grown 
either  as  high  or  low  hedges,  and  they  may  either 
be   kept   comparatively   narrow   or    allowed    to 
develop  to  a  width  of  from  4  feet  to  8  feet. 

A  plant  that  might  be  used  much  more  largely 
than  is  done  at  present  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties  is  the  common  Evergreen  Oak 
(Quercus  Ilex).  It  is  met  with  in  a  few  places, 
forming  a  high,  dense  hedge  that  is  excellent  for 
protection  and  shelter.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  withstand  the  efl'eet  of  sea 
air.  A  few  years  ago  a  fine  hedge  of  Evergreen 
Oak  was  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  at  Mount 
Edgeeumbe.  It  is  a  plant  that  succeeds  remark- 
ably well  in  sandy  soil,  but  it  should  not  be 
planted  in  ground  of  a  wet,  cold  character.  As 
regards  clipping  it  stands  that  excellently  ;  as 
well  as  the  common  Holly,  in  fact.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  of  rather  slow  growth  during  the 
first  few  years  of  its  existence,  so  it  would  not  do 
to  use  where  an  immediate  effect  is  required. 

If  a  hedge  is  to  be  formed  in  the  shortest 
possible  period,  there  is  no  better  subject  to  use 
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A    WINDING    PATH    IN    THE   ROCK    GARDEN. 


than  the  Oval-leaved  Privet.  This  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  stands  the  shears  well  and  is 
of  rapid  growth.  Though  it  occasionally  loses  its 
leaves  in  winter,  it  is  usually  evergreen.  The 
golden,  variegated-leaved  form  of  this  plant  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  a  prominent  position  where 
a  touch  of  colour  is  required  ;  it  is  not  of  such 
rapid  growth  as  the  green-leaved  Privet,  so  will 
do  for  a  position  where  the  other  would  grow  too 
strongly.  For  positions  where  something  out  of 
the  common  is  required,  the  Golden  Yew 
might  be  used  with  advantage,  while  Gold 
and  Silver  Hollies,  Hodgin's  Holly  and 
Euonymus  japonicus  all  form  excellent 
subjects. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country 
Escallonia  macrantha  is  an  effective  ever- 
green for  hedges,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  flowering  freely  ;  very  good  hedges  of  it 
existed  a  few  years  ago  at  Tresco  Abbey. 
For  informal  hedges  there  are  many  things 
that  can  be  used  ;  the  Lavender,  Rosemary, 
Sweet  Briar,  Provence  Roses,  double-flowered 
Gorse,  various  Cistuses  and  Berberis  wal- 
lichiana  are  subjects  that  suggest  themselves, 
while  there  are  many  more  that  will  doubt- 
less occur  to  intending  planters. 

Selectini!  the  Plants. 

When  selecting  plants  for  hedges,  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  choose  small  rather 
than  large  plants,  for,  as  a  rule,  they 
establish  themselves  quicker,  and  it  is  often 
easier  to  get  a  well-furnished  bottom  from 
small  plants  than  from  larger  specimens. 
When  planting  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  be  sparing 
with  the  plants  ;  it  is  far  better  to  obtain 
a  few  extra  than  to  attempt  to  make  a  small 
number  do.  By  using  too  few  plants  weak 
places  occur  in  hedges,  and  it  is  always 
difficult  to  get  such  places  to  thicken  up. 
Care  must  be  taken  with  the  clipping  for  the 
first  few  years,  and  hedges  should  not  be 
allowed  to  increase  too  rapidly  in  height ; 
if  too  rapid  growth  in  this  direction  is 
allowed,  it  will  only  result  in  weakening  of 
the  bottom,  which  can  only  be  strengthened 
again  with  great  difficulty.  If  a  good  bottom 
is  obtained  in  the  first  place,  height  will 
follow.     The  proper  distance  apart  to  place 


EOCK    GARDENING. 

HOSE  who  have  fairly  spacious 
rock  gardens  and  wish  them  to 
be  beautiful  places,  and  not 
merely  the  receptacles  of  a 
quantity  of  different  plants,  can 
only  secure  such  a  result  by 
putting  upon  themselves  severe  restraint  as 
to  the  number  of  kinds  to  be  used  at  a  time. 
In  gardening,  as  in  painting,  no  picture  can 
be  beautiful  whose  composition  is  crowded 
and  confused.  There  are  various  considera- 
tions that  influence  the  choice  of  the  plants 
that  the  rock  planter  will  put  together,  but 
we  think  that  the  following  suggestions  would 
be  worthy  of  consideration.  First,  to  deter- 
mine which  are  the  plants  that  give  us  the 
truest  pleasure.  Then  to  consider  which  of 
these  will  group  best  together  and  flower  at 
the  same  time  ;  for,  supposing  four  or  five 
favourite  kinds  of  plants  to  be  grouped  or 
partly  intergrouped,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  let  them  be  those  that  will  bloom  together 
and  make  one  complete  picture,  and  to  have 
the  intermediate  sets  of  groups  to  bloom 
later  in  their  turn.  This  is  a  much  more 
pictorial  arrangement  than  to  have  the  plants 
flowering  in  scattered  irrelevant  patches 
quite  unrelated  to  each  other. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  a  spur  of  rock 
garden  is  crowned  with  bushes  of  Andromeda 
floribunda,  and  that  steep  rocks  below  it  are 
clothed  with  Aubrietia  and  Arabis,  and 
that  at  their  foot  in  cool  peaty  ground 
the  sets  is  a  question  that  cannot  very  well  there  is  a  generous  planting  of  Primula  den- 
be  answered,  and  must  be  left  to  the  judg-  ticulata.  Here  are  four  capital  things  of 
ment  of  the  planter.  If,  however,  he  allows  the  early  April,  all  in  full  flower  togetlier,  making 
side  growth  of  each  plant  to  touch  that  of  its  one  complete  picture,  and  these  four  are  quite 
neighbour,  he  will  not  be  far  wrong.  With  the  enough.  The  colouring  is  of  the  simplest 
exception  of  Yews,  Hollies  and  Evergreen  Oaks,  possible  and  delightfully  harmonious,  and  the 
the  planting  may  be  done  any  time  from  early  whole  thing  is  so  good  a  picture  that  one  dwells 
October  to  March  ;  April,  May  and  September  upon  it,  and  comes  back  and  back  to  it  to  enjoy 
are  the  most  suitable  times  for  the  other  its  beauty  in  a  way  that  one  never  does  to  a  more 
things.  W.  Dallimore.        mixed  planting  of  individual  objects. 
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It  is,  of  course,  more  easy  to  do  in  large  spaces, 
but  even  in  small  ones  the  same  thing  may  be 
done  in  square  inches  instead  of  square  feet  by 
choosing  plants  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Such  an  arrangement  for  the  pictorial  part  of 
a  garden  by  no  means  precludes  the  enjoyment 
of  individual  plants,  but  we  think  it  is  wiser  to 
have  these  in  a  separate  place  in  a  series  of 
rectangular  raised  beds,  where  each  plant  may 
occupy  its  own  pocket,  and  be  as  easily  visible 
and  accessible  as  a  book  on  a  shelf  or  a  specimen 
in  an  economic  museum.  Such  raised  beds  as 
are  in  Messrs.  Frobels'  delightful  nursery  at 
Zurich  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  They 
are  perhaps  6  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
15  feet  long.  They  are  steeply  rock  built, 
and  accommodate  a  large  quantity  ot  plants. 
If  the  beds  are  placed  east  and  west  as  to  their 
length  it  will  give  each  a  shady  and  sunny  side  ; 
a  ridge  of  small  shrubs  at  the  top  would  give 
more  shade  on  the  north  side.  Such  beds  also 
afford  the  best  opportunity  of  suiting  plants  with 
special  soils,  for  one  may  be  built  ot  limestone, 
another  of  granite,  another  of  sandstone,  and  so 


most  desirable  of  the  Helianthus  family,  but  at 
present  is  not  planted  so  largely  as  its  merits 
deserve.  The  common  name  of  the  Willow  Sun- 
flower is  appropriate,  as  the  deep  green  foliage  is 
long  and  narrow,  resembling  in  some  respects 
that  of  certain  Sallows.  As  it  clothes  the  slender 
stems  from  the  base  almost  to  the  top,  it  is  well 
worth  growing  for  its  ornamental  leafage  alone. 
The  flowers  are  comparatively  small,  and  pro- 
duced in  a  cluster  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  ;  but, 
being  so  bright  in  colour,  they  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  rich  green  leaves.  This  Helian- 
thus is  a  particularly  good  perennial  for  planting 
singly  or  in  masses  by  the  water's  edge,  where  it 
grows  fully  6  feet  high,  and  at  the  present  time 
makes  quite  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  bog  or 
water  garden.  Not  less  valuable  is  it  in  a  broad  her- 
baceous border,  where  good  late-flowering  plants 
are  always  appreciated.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


THE    BEAUTIFUL    ORANGE    LILY. 

The    stately     Orange    Lily   of    cottage    gardens 
(Lilium    crooeum)   is    at    once    the    commonest 
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on,  60  that  ])lants  from  all  kinds  of  geolggical 
formations  would  find  themselves  at  home.  The 
plants  in  these  rock  beds  would  be  grown 
distinctly  as  samples  and  laljelled,  then  those 
that  were  the  best  liked  and  that  showed  the 
most  aptitude  for  making  good  combinations  for 
the  rock  garden  could  be  increased  and  brought 
into  the  better  use. 

Labels  should  never  be  seen  in  the  beautiful 
rock  garden  ;  they  are  destructive  of  all  pic- 
torial effect  and  damping  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
truest  enjoyment  of  plant  beauty.  You  want 
your  rock  plant  to  say  to  you  in  cheerful 
sympathy:  "I  am  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
plants  that  God  has  given  you  for  purest  pleasure 
and  for  your  bettering  in  gladness  and  thankful- 
ness." 


THE    WILLOW    SUNFLOWER. 

(Helianthus  oroyalis.  ) 
For  giving  a  pleasing  display  of  golden  yellow 
blossoms  throughout  October  this  is  one  of  the 


and  hardiest  of  our  garden  Lilies,  and  if 
planted  in  a  suitable  situation  and  given 
some  small  attention  in  the  way  of  staking, 
few  plants  are  of  more  striking  appearance 
or  of  higher  decorative  value  in  the  border. 
Any  ordinary  garden  soil  suits  this  Lily,  but 
it  has  a  distinct  preference  for  deeply  dug 
ground  well  enriched  with  decayed  manure, 
and  under  these  circumstances  will  soon  form 
flourishing  clumps,  reaching  from  .')  feet  to 
7  feet  in  height. 

The  illustration  shows  a  fine  group  planted 
behind  a  formal  border  and  immediately  in  front 
of  a  shrubbery,  and  in  such  a  position  this  Lily  is 
seen  at  its  very  best,  for  the  dark,  quiet  back- 
ground of  shrubs  forms  a  splendid  foil  for  its 
deep  orange  beauty.  Some  support  is  necessary 
for  the  flower-stems,  as  even  a  slight  wind  is 
likely  to  damage  them ;  but  whatever  aid  is 
given  ought  to  be  unobtrusive,  and  allow  the 
plants  their  natural  habit  as  much  as  possible. 
Too  often  this  Lily  is  seen  tied  in  an  ungainly 
bundle  to  a  stake.  I.  S.  Tcrnbull. 


NOTES    ON    THE    WILD   ROSES 
(SPECIES). 

ROSA  ECJ<:.— This  is  a  Rose  that  has 
never  flowered  with  me,  though  I 
am  not  without  hopes  that  one  day 
it  will  do  so.  It  flowers  fairly  freely 
^  in  South  Pevon  and  Cornwall,  and  I 
have  seen  small  plants  of  it  in  bloom 
in  Mr.  Prichard's  nursery  at  Christchureh.  It  is 
very  tender  and  the  flowers  are  insignificant ;  it 
is  only  a  curiosity  and  certainly  not  recom- 
mended. It  comes  from  North  Africa  and  Abys- 
sinia. 

R.  glutinosa. — Another  curious  rather  than  a 
beautiful  Rose,  flowers  pale  pink  ;  the  flower- 
stalks  are  often  quite  viscid. 

R.  gymnocarpa. — A  pretty  and  interesting 
Rose  from  North  America,  with  small  red  flowers, 
followed  by  red  fruit.  I  think  this  is  worth 
growing,  although  my  plant  of  it  is  small. 

R.  huniilis. — A  very  pretty,  free- 
flowering  pink  Rose,  with  a  not 
unpleasant  suggestion  of  magenta. 
These  are  succeeded  by  round  red 
nips  in  autumn,  that  would  remain 
all  the  winter  if  the  birds  would 
let  them.  Their  shape  is  distinct 
and  not  unlike  Cherries.  I  believe 
there  is  a  white-flowered  form,  but 
I  ha\  e  never  been  able  to  come 
across  it.  If  anyone  reading  these 
notes  can  inform  me  where  it  can 
be  obtained,  I  shall  be  indebted  to 
them.  A  very  handsome  plant  first 
seen  by  me  at  Kew  is  the  natural 
hybrid  humilis  x  rugosa.  It  is 
well  worth  growing.  The  flowers 
are  larger,  with  a  long  bud,  and 
it  is,  I  think,  freer  than  humilis, 
the  type  and  blooms  much  later  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  almost  perpetual,  and 
would,  I  should  say,  make  an  excel- 
lent hedge. 

7?.  indica,  of  which  there  appears 
to    be    many    forms.      One   is   the 
parent  of  most  of  the  old  Monthly 
or  China  Roses  ;    another,   a  large 
single  pink  that  I  have  only  seen 
at    Messrs.     Paul's    Cheshunt   nur- 
series, but  which  might  well  be  the 
parent  of  some  of  the  Teas.     Then 
a  beautiful  variety    is  the  crimson 
sometimes  known  as  Miss    Lowe's 
variety  or  sanguinea  ;    this  I  think 
is  a  type,  and  not  a  garden  variety 
-J        like  the  one  known  as  Miss  Will- 
mott,   which  is    single    and    of    a 
distinct  copper  colour.     These  are 
all   known  as  Rosa  indioa,  and   I 
have    no    doubt    there    are    more. 
Looking   at   the   small   flowers   and   plants,  one 
wonders   more    and    more    that    their    glorious 
descendants  of  to-day   can    ever  have   had  any 
kinship  with  them. 

if.  lievigata. — A  native  of  China,  but  also 
known  as  the  Cherokee  Rose.  I  remember  a 
very  fine  plant  ol  it  in  South  Devon,  but,  except 
in  warm,  sheltered  spots,  it  does  not  flower 
much  ;  a  climbing  Rose  that  has  large  white 
flowers.  I  believe  R.  gigantea  is  allied  to  this 
species. 

R.  hicida. — Best  known,  perhaps,  by  its  double 
form  (which  pretty  little  Rose  is  worthy  of  more 
extended  culture,  quite  moderate  in  growth),  but 
I  would  also  put  in  a  word  for  the  species  which  is 
not  so  frequently  met  with  ;  its  flowers  are  larger, 
freely  produced,  the  foliage  glossy  and  changes 
colour  in  the  autunm  to  all  shades  of  purple. 
The  flowers  though  flat  are  clear  rosy  pink  in 
colour,  and  borne  in  clusters,  but  only  opening 
one  at  a  time  ;  they  are  also  sweetly-scented, 
the  fruit  is  brilliantly  coloured  (deep  orange-red), 
as  large  as  nuts,  and  last  well  on  the  plant  which 
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is  ornamental  right  through  the  year,  as  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  the  year-old  wood  itself 
changes  and  becomes  red.  It  is  not  a  rampant 
grower,  so  can  easily  be  kept  within  bounds,  and 
own-root  plants  can  easily  be  raised  by  the  suckers 
which  well-established  plants  freely  produce. 
There  are  other  forms  of  the  type — alba  with 
white  flowers,  sorbifolia,  &e. ,  but  I  have  only 
grown  the  type  lucida  and  its  double  form,  lucida 
fl.  -pi. ,  both  of  which  I  can  strongly  recommend. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

B.  macrantha. — This,  although  generally  known 
as  a  species,  is,  I  believe,  more  correctly ; 
described  as  a  natural  hybrid  of  European  origin. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
single  Roses.  It  is  half  a  climber,  and  a  well- 
grown  plant  makes  a  fine  pillar,  with  its  large 
nearly  pure  white  flower  and  glorious  centre 
of  yellow  stamens.  Canina  x 
Gallica  are,  I  believe,  the  parents. 

R.  macrophylla. — A  single  pink 
free  -  flowering  Rose  with  good 
foliage,  introduced,  I  believe, 
from  Thibet.  It  is  of  semi-climb- 
ing habit,  and  is  recommended, 
but  it  must  not  be  confused  with 

R.  microphylln,  which  has  white 
flowers,  and  is  also  of  Chinese 
origin,  but  is  quite  distinct  in 
every  other  respect.  Its  wood  is 
dark  yellow  or  buff  colour,  the 
leaves  small,  and  the  fruit 
prickly. 

R.  moschala  (the  Musk  Rose), 
sometimes  appearing  in  catalogues 
under  its  synonym  Brunonis. 
This  and  its  varieties  are  among 
the  most  vigorous  of  all  Roses, 
and  its  various  uses  are  many, 
for  pergolas  where  there  is  plenty 
of  head  room,  at  its  best  climbing 
up  trees  ;  some  forms,  notably 
floribunda,  makes  an  excellent 
"lawn"  plant.  Introduced  from 
the  Himalayas,  a  good  plant 
makes  a  beautiful  picture.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  are 
the  best  form.  I  have  moschata 
alba,  moschata  nivea,  floribunda 
and  graodiflora  {the  latter, 
perhaps,  the  most  rampant)  : 
nivea  I  am  discarding,  as  the 
stamens  turn  black  in  an  un- 
pleasant fashion  before  the  petals 
fall.  A  large  cluster  of  this  Rose 
will  last  over  a  week  in  water  and 
the  buds  will  nearly  all  open. 
The  fruit  is  very  small,  not  much 
larger  than  dried  Peas.  Recom- 
mended. 

R.  nippoiiensis, — A  free-growing 
climbing  Rose  that  so  far  has 
not  proved  very  free-flowering, 
but  its  flowers  come  late  after 
most  of  the  other  species. 

R.  nitida. — I  believe  this  to 
be  a  North  American  species,  and 
it  is  one  of  my  favourites.  It  is  by  no  means 
well  known  and  I  was  a  long  time  before  getting 
a  plant  of  it  true.  It  is  most  distinct.  I  came 
across  it  by  accident  eventually  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  T.  Smith  of  Newry.  It  is  quite  dwarf, 
rarely  exceeding  3  feet  in  height,  the  wood  closely 
covered  with  small  spines  that  on  the  growth  of 
the  year  are  crimson  in  colour,  \vith  leaves  a  deep 
glossy  green  in  spring  and  summer,  but  which 
in  autumn  take  on  tints  that  rival  any  Ampe- 
lopsis.  The  flowers  are  rosy  crimson,  freely 
produced,  and  are  followed  by  bright  red  hips 
almost  spherical  in  shape.  My  original  plant  I 
put  on  a  piece  of  rock  work,  but  I  have  now 
planted  an  edging  of  it,  and  I  think  it  will  be  an 
excellent  Rose  for  the  purpose.  Strongly 
recommended  and  not  difficult  to  produce  from 
suckers. 

R.  niithaiia. — A    Rose   calling   for   no   special 
comment  ;     flowers    deep     pink,     followed     by 


small  fruit.  The  same,  however,  need  not  be 
said  of 

R.  nuttaliana,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  best 
of  the  species.  It  forms  a  good  bush,  making  long, 
slender  shoots,  on  which  the  flowers  are  produced 
the  whole  length,  and  they  are  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pale  rose  pink,  followed  by  coral  red 
hips.  Its  native  home  is,  I  believe.  North 
America,  from  which  Continent  we  have  received 
so  many  of  these  species. 

R.  omissa. — I  doubt  this  being  a  species, 
although  so  called  in  most  catalogues,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  Scabrata.  It  is 
unquestionably,  however,  a  very  beautiful  Rose 
of  large  size,  deep  pink  in  colour,  of  strong- 
growing  habit  and  would  make  a  good  bush. 

R.  pomifera  (the  Apple-fruited  Rose). — This 
has  pink  flowers  and  large  fruits. 


that  have  sprung  from  them  would  take  up  too 
much  space  and  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article,  but  the  whitest  Rose  that  grows  is  Blanc 
Double  de  Coubert  and  the  newer  Conrad  F. 
Meyer,  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  our 
Rose  gardens  of  recent  years. 
Pnrley.  H.  E.  Molyneux. 

(To  he  continued.) 


GROUP    or  THE    ORANGE    LILT    (LILIDM    CROCEUM). 

R.  pimpineUiJolia,  another  name  for  spino- 
sissima. 

R.  polyantha,  too  well  known  to  call  for 
comment  ;  a  tree  -  flowering,  sweet  -  scented, 
summer  climbing  Rose. 

R.  rubiginosa  (the  native  Sweet  Briar),  which 
is,  I  hope,  in  every  garden. 

R.  ruhrijolia. — One  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  species.  Its  foliage  is  most  ornamental  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  is  so  much  sought  after 
in  my  garden  that  I  wonder  the  plant  survives. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  curious  effect  of  the 
glaucous  shot-silk  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
heightened  as  they  are  by  the  red  stems  of  the 
plant.  For  association  with  pink  Roses,  such  as 
La  France,  there  is  no  foliage  to  beat  it. 

R.  rugosa  (Japanese  Rose). — A  species  that  is 
receiving,  and  rightly  so,  much  attention  from 
the  hybridist.  Everyone  knows  the  type  and  its 
white  form,   and  to  mention   half  the   varieties 


ROSE  BEDS  IN  SANDY  SOIL.. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Roses  thrive  best 
in  a  rich  retentive  loam.  They  retain  their 
vigour  longer  than  when  in  a  light,  sandy  medium. 
The  nature  of  soils  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  being  suitable  in  some 
districts  and  unsuitable  in  others.  But  where 
amateurs  have  to  deal  with  a  sandy  soil 
they  should  not  despair  of 
growing  very  fine  flowers. 
Numerous  instances  have  come 
under  my  notice  where  splendid 
specimens  have  been  grown  in 
adverse  circumstances.  In  a  gar- 
den near  Southport  that  I  had 
charge  of  years  ago,  Roses  were 
grown  in  one  large  bed.  The  soil 
was  very  sandy,  so  it  was  removed 
to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches  and 
good  loam  put  in.  In  that  dis- 
trict plenty  of  moisture  was  found 
.'?  feet  below  the  surface  ;  being 
distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea — at  high  tide — I  was 
informed  that  the  sea-water  per- 
meated the  soil  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  as 
the  garden  in  question  was  low- 
lying  and  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  water  could  always  be 
found  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface.  The  Rose  trees  made 
excellent  growth  for  many  years, 
and  always  looked  in  the  best  ol 
health. 

But  the  subsoil  is  not  moist  in 
many  districts,  and,  where  a  dry 
rooting    medium    obtains,    heavy 
mulchnigs   should    be    put   on  to 
prevent  undue  evaporation.     Fur- 
thermore, I  find  it  best   to   keep 
the  surface  of  the   newly-formed 
bed  rather  low  and  not  rounded. 
It  is  much  better  to   thoroughly 
prepare  a  few  beds  by  putting  in 
some  good  loam  than  to  rely  upon 
a  poor  sandy  soil.     Strong-growing 
varieties   should  be   planted,    the 
following  being  suitable,  namely  ; 
Dark  Crimson  Vririeliefi. — A.  K. 
Williams,  Abel  Carrit-re,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,    Earl    of    Pembroke, 
Fisher  Holmes,  General  Jacquemi- 
not, Horace  Vernet,  Pierre  Not- 
ting  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 
Pale    Rose    and    Pink.  —  Abel 
Grand,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
Mme.   Eugene   Verdier,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,   Paul  Neyron,   Ulrioh 
Brunner  and  Pride  of  Waltham. 

Light  Crimson. — Captain  Hay  ward.  Beauty  of 
Waltham  and  Mme.  Charles  Wood. 

Red  in  Variovs  Shades. — Countess  of  Oxford, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  M.  E.  Y.  Teas  and  Senateur  Vaisse. 

Rose.  — Hippoly te  Jamain,  Victor  Verdier  and 
John  Hopper. 

White  and  Shades  oj  White  and  Pink. — Boule 
de  Neige,  Margaret  Dickson,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Captain  Christy,  Mme.  Hippolyte  .Jamain,  La 
France  and  Baroness  Rothschild.  These  are 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

The  following  Tea-scented  Roses  may  also  be 
planted  ;  ilme.  B6rard,  Mme.  Lambard,  Mme. 
Bravy,  Anna  Olivier,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  and 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Avon. 
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GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

TOWN  GARDEN.— Not  much  can  be 
done  in  the  town  garden  at  this 
season,  except  perhaps  to  make  the 
surroundings  neat  and  tidy.  Lightly 
fork  over  the  surface  soil  of  beds  and 
borders.  Rockeries  may  be  made 
now.  Select  a  fairly  shady  position  and  form 
mounds  or  heaps  of  good  soil,  into  which  should 


I. — A  PARSLEY  KOOT  AS  DUG  TROM  THE  OPEN. 

be  dropped  Imrrs  or  large  stones  here  and  there. 
Plant  Ferns,  &e. ,  in  March,  by  which  time  the 
soil  should  be  in  a  nice  workable  condition. 
Transplant  shrubs  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
vigorous  kinds.  Privet  hedges  should  be  put  in 
order  and  gaps  filled. 

Trees  and  Shrubs.  —Old  and  decayed  branches 
of  Lilac  bushes  should  be  pruned  now,  taking 
care  to  cut  out  only  the  useless  pieces,  leaving 
last  year's  shoots  until  .June,  when  growths  that 
have  borne  flowers  should  be  shortened  back  to 
about  a  couple  of  inches.  Deciduous-flowering 
shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  be  treated  in  like  fashion, 
and  in  this  category  the  beautiful  Mock  Oranges 
are  included.  Hardy  creepers,  both  flowering 
and  foliage,  may  be  planted  now,  and  those  that 
are  well  established  should  be  pruned  and  nailed 
to  the  walls  and  fences  against  which  they  are 
growing. 

Flower  Garden. — The  early  flowering  Gladioli 
may  now  be  planted,  and  for  an  effective  display 
group  them  in  colonies  of  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen 
in  each.  The  corms  should  be  planted  about 
4  inches  deep  and  6  inches  or  rather  more  apart. 
A  fine  day  when  the  weather  and  soil  are  Doth 
suitable  should  be  selected  for  this  work.  In 
cold  and  bleak  situations,  where  Carnations 
cannot  be  planted  until  the  spring,  take  every 
opportunity  of  stirring  the  quarters  allocated  to 
them,  using  a  fork  for  the  purpose.  This  should 
get  the  soil  in  nice  working  order  when  the 
planting  time  comes  round.  Sparrows  are 
injuring  the  shoots  of  Carnations  just  now.  To 
stop  them  insert  small  stakes  round  the  plants 
and  strain  Vwtweeii  them  black  thread  or  cotton. 
This  is  a  simple  and  most  effective  remedy. 
Most  of  the  hardy  perennials  may  be  divided 
from  this  time  forth.  It  is  only  necessary  to  deal 
with  very  large  overgrown  clumps,  and  these 
should  be  broken  up  into  nice  little  pieces,  each 
with  a  few  shoots  or  crowns.  Lupines,  Phloxes, 
Pyrethruma,  Sunflowers,  Larkspurs  and  Michael- 
mas Daisies  may  be  treated  thus. 


The  Greenhotise  and  Conservatory. — Keep  the 
glass  clean  and  ventilate  more  freely  than 
formerly,  but  avoid  giving  a  chill  to  the  more 
tender  subjects.  Tea-scented  and  other  Roses 
under  glass  may  be  encouraged  into  free  growth 
in  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°.  Look  over 
the  plants  frequently,  and  if  insect  pests  are 
discovered,  dust  with  Tobacco  powder.  If  badly 
infested  fumigate  forthwith,  using  any  of  the 
excellent  preparations  now  sold.  The  pretty 
greenhouse  Mosses  (Selaginellas)  may  be  increased 
now  by  propagating  the  ends  of  shoots.  These 
should  be  dibbled  in  half  an  inch  apart  in  small 
pots  (preferably  3-inch),  using  a  compost  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould  that  has  been  sifted,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  silver  sand. 
Fill  the  pots  quite  full  of  soil,  and  after  the 
cuttings  are  inserted  place  them  in  a  small 
propagating  frame  or  hand-light  on  the  green- 
house bench  in  a  temperature  of  about  65°  to  75°. 

The  Vegetable  Garden.  —  Shallots  may  be 
planted  forthwith,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulbs  visible  above  the  soil.  Nine  inches  apart 
in  the  rows  and  about  1  foot  between  the  rows  is 
a  good  rule  to  observe.  The  trenching  and 
digging  of  the  vegetable  garden  that  have  been 
delayed  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all  speed. 
Do  not  work  the  ground  when  it  is  very  wet. 
In  warm  quarters  a  sowing  of  early  Carrots  may 
now  be  made.  Mustard  and  Cress  may  be  sown 
in  pans  and  boxes.  They  may  be  raised  with 
ease  on  hot-beds  or  in  the  greenhouse.  Those 
who  desire  to  grow  big  Onions  and  Leeks  should 
make  a  sowing  in  boxes  at  the  present  time. 
Ailsa  Craig  is  an  ideal  Onion  for  this  purpose, 
and  Prizetaker  and  The  Lyon  are  good  Leeks. 
A  shallow  box  of  light  and  sandy  soil  that  is 
properly  crocked  and  drained  will  answer  well. 
Sow  thinly,  slightly  covering  the  seed,  and  after 
watering  in  with  a  fine-rosed  can,  cover  the  box 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  subsequently  placing  it 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  in  the 
hot-bed. 

Ghrysanthemums. — Cuttings  of  the  spidery  and 
miniature-flowered  Pompon  sorts  for  decorative 
uses  should  be  inserted  in  light  and  sandy  soil 
without  delay.  Late  January  and  February  is 
an  excellent  period  to  propagate  the  decorative 
varieties.  The  early-flowering  varieties  may  be 
dealt  with  during  the  same  period  successfully. 
A  temperature  in  the  glass  structure  of  about  45" 
answers  the  purposes  of  these  plants  admirably. 
The  cuttings  need  not  be  kept  in  an  air-tight 
glass  structure,  as  they  root  in  about  a  month 
in  any  ordinary  greenhouse. 


and  at  first  stood  near  the  greenhouse  door.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  or  so  they  should  be  moved 
to  a  warm  and  moist  corner  of  the  house,  and,  if 
kept  well  watered  and  syringed,  a  quantity  of 
fresh  young  growth  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
Failing  a  greenhouse,  very  good  Parsley  can  be 
grown  in  pots  placed  in  a  sunny  kitchen  window. 


TO  GROW  PARSNIPS  WELL. 
Deep  culture  is  absolutely  essential  if  long, 
tapering  roots  of  high  quality  are  to  be  produced. 
Although  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
thoroughly  trenched  the  quarters  allocated  to  this 
and  kindred  subjects  sometime  since,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  do  this  efiectively,  even  at  this  somewhat 
protracted  period.  Soil  of  a  light  and  sandy 
nature  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  other  soils 
by  careful  working  can  be  made  quite  as  suitable. 
Quarters  that  were  planted  with  Celery  last 
season  should  grow  Parsnips  well  this  season,  and 
if  such  are  available  by  all  means  utilise  them  for 
the  purpose  under  notice.  Should  the  ground  be 
trenched  forthwith  only  very  rotten  manure  can 
be  used,  and  this  must  be  buried  right  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  See  that  this  work  is  done 
at  once,  and  leave  the  surface  in  a  rough  condi- 
tion. A  month  or  six  weeks  exposure  to  wind 
and  weather  will  effect  a  great  change.  Then 
the  surface  soil  may  be  forked  over,  broken  up, 
levelled  and  raked  over  and  a  sowing  made  in 
late  February  or  a  week  or  two  afterwards 
when  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  is 
favourable.  

POTTING  COMPOSTS  OR  SOILS. 
Do  amateurs  generally  take  the  care  they  ought 
to  in  making  up  the  soil  to  pot  their  plants  in  ? 
I  think  not.  Some  enthxisiastic  amateurs  do, 
undoubtedly,  pay  special  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  in  due  course  reap  a  good  reward  ;  but  the 
majority  simply  put  off  preparing  the  composts 
until  they  actually  require  them  for  use,  and 
then,  I  am  afraid,  in  their  haste  they  use  any 
kind  of  garden  loam.  It  has  been  my  lot  to 
have  to  examine  the  roots  of  plants  which 
amateurs  have  grown  in  greenhouses  and  win- 
dows, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  loam  has 
dropped  away  from  the  roots  the  moment  it  was 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  most  of  the  few  roots 
remaining  being  quite  dead.  No  amount  of  care 
in  training,  watering  and  feeding  of  plants  will 
avail  if  the  roots  are  growing  in  an  unsuitable 
medium.  Different  kinds  of  plants  require  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil,  and,  although  it  is  a  difficult 


OBTAINING  PARSLEY  IN  COLD 
WEATHER. 
Frequently  in  severe  weather  the  supply  of 
outdoor  Parsley  runs  short  or  ceases  altogether, 
and,  where  there  is  a  demand  for  garnishing  or 
other  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  various 
precautions  to  ensure  a  supply.  A  cold  frame 
placed  over  a  portion  of  an  outside  bed  will 
generally  enable  pickings  to  be  made  as  long  as 
the  stock  of  leaves  already  in  being  exists.     But 

I  a  cold  frame  does  not  force  new  growth  ;  it  only 

!  preserves  that  already  present.  To  obtain  new 
growth,  the  greenhouse  should  be  recjuisitioned 

I  and  a  few  pots  or  deep  boxes,  according  as  mucli 
or  little  Parsley  is  re<iuired.  The  roots  are  dug 
up,  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  all  old  and  decaying  foliage 
cut  away.     The  tap-root  and  side  roots  are  also 

1  trimmed  in,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  roots  are 
then  ready  for  potting,  and  three  of  them  will 
generally    bo    found    ample     in    a    5-inch    pot. 

I  Fig.  3.— The  plants  should  be  well  watered  in, 
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3. — THREE    PAKSLEY    ROOTS     IN     A     5-INrH     POT 
READY   FOR  THE   GREENHOUSE   OR  WINDOW. 

matter  to  provide  them  in  the  open  garden,  it  is 
an  easy  one  as  regards  plants  in  pots.  The 
following  table  is  not  e.xhaustive,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  so  to  be  a  guide  : 

Kinds  of  Plants,  Soils,  Proportions. 

(  Fibrous  turf . .  One-third 

Azaleas,  Indian      . .  -j  Peat        Two-thirds 

y  Sand       1  peck  to  4  bus. 

I'  Fibrous  turf . .     . .  Halt  a  part 

,,        mollis  var.  -[Peat       ,, 

I  Sand       1  peck  to  5  bus. 

j  Fibrous  turf . .     ..  One  part 

Peat       Two  parts 

Begonias,  tuberous  -  Leaf -soil       . .  One  part 

Sand       1  peck  to  4  bus. 

^  Rotted  manure  ..  ,,  ,, 

r Fibrous  turf..     ..  Half  a  part 

„         fibrous-     J  Peat  or  leaf-soil  . .  Two  parts 

rooted  I  Sand       Half  a  part 

I  Rotted  manure  . .  One  part 

^Fibrous  turf  .     . .  Three  parts 

Chrysanthemums    Leaf-soil       ..     ..  Half  a  part 
(final  and  previous-.  Rotted  manure  ..        ,,         ,, 

potting  only)  Bone-meal    . ,     . .  1  peck  to  S  bus. 

(.Sand       1  peck  to  3  bus. 

r Fibrous  turf..     ..  Two  parts 

Ferns,  Maidenhair.. -f'=^'     ., One  part 

'  Leaf-soil       ,       ,, 

I,  Sand       1  peck  to  3  bus. 

Dracaena  australis . .     Same  as  for  Ferns 

j  Fibrous  loam      . .  Three  parts 

Palms  (greenhouse  I  Leaf-soil       ..     .,  Half  a  part 
var.)'i  Rotted  manure  ..        ,,         ,, 

ISand       1  peck  to  4  bus. 

/  Fibrous  turf. .     . .  Two  parts 

Peat       One  part 

Liliums     -^Leaf-soil       ..     ..  Quarterof  apart 

Rotted  manure  . .  ,,         ,,       ,, 

'  Sand       1  peck  to  3  bus. 

j"  Fibrous  turf ..     ..  Two  parts 

Zonal  Geraniums  ..-I;^*['°"         •       •  One  part 

I  Rotted  manure  . .  ,,      ,, 

'  Sand       1  peck  to  4  bus. 

rlx)am(ratherheavy)  Three  parts 

Roses,  Hybrid   Per- J  Leaf-soil       ..     ..  Half  a  part 

petuals]  Rotted  manure  ..  ,,         ,, 

tSand       1  peck  to  6  bus. 

„         Teas    and|J'°%"(?;<='J'™)--  Two  parts 

Ti  V  h  r  i  d  '  1'^*'"^°''       ■•     ■•  One  part 

T»L            I  Rotted  manure  , .  „      „ 

'■"^^            I  Sand       1  peck  to  4  bus. 

/'Fibrous  turf. .  Two  parts 

Cinerarias -  Sfi'^n"         •       •     O"*  P*'^ 

Rotted  manure  . .      ,,       ,, 

I  Sand       1  peck  to  3  bus. 

(■Fibrous  turf..     ..    Two  parts 

Primulas  and  Cycla-    Jif?'"^°''       '  \,^,  ■  One  part 

men  1     "  mortar  rubble  Half  a  part 
I  Rotted  manure  . .        ,,         „ 

\  Sand       1  peck  to  3  bus. 

r  Fibrous  turf ..  Two  parts 

Fuchsias Jp^^';^5''       •■       ■  0''«Pa'^ 

I  Rotted  manure  ..  ,,       ,, 

I  .Sand       1  peck  to  4  bus. 

[Fibrous  turf..     ..  Three  parts 

I  Leaf-soil       . .     . .  Half  a  part 

I  Rotted  manure  . .  ,,         ,, 

(Sand       1  peck  to  5  bus. 

How  to  Treat  the  Different  Ingredients.  — 
Loam. — This  may  be  kept  in  the  open  if  it  be 
stacked  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  off  water. 
Peat.  — Keep  this  in  a  dry  place  in  a  shed.  LeaJ- 
soil, — This  is  best  if  kept  in  a  neat  heap  in  the 
open,  as  the  collected  leaves  decay  better  than 
if  placed   in  a  dry  shed.     Manure  (Ore/anic). — 


Annuals,  tender 


1^ 


Always  store  the  manure  in  an  open  shed,  but 
rain  must  be  kept  off.  Manure  exposed  to  the 
weather  soon  loses  its  goodness,  as  it  were  ;  all 
the  nutriment  is  washed  out  of  it  or  dried  up. 
Manure  (Artificial). — Keep  all  artificial  manures 
in  a  dry  shed,  cool.  Sand.^This,  too,  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  as  when  dry  it  mixes 
with  the  other  ingredients  better.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  wash  all  sand,  thus  getting  rid  of  soil  par- 
ticles, and  afterwards  thoroughly  dry  it.     Avon. 

A  SIMPLE  MEANS  OF  RAISING  PANSIES. 
Pansies  may  be  raised  with  comparative  ease. 
Many  need  no  more  than  twenty-five  to  fifty 
plants  of  just  a  few  varieties.  In  such  eiroum- 
stanees  get  a  few  seed  pans  about  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  3  inches  to  4  inches  deep,  and,  after 
crocking  them  with  potsherds,  fill  in  with  a  light 
sandy  soil  to  the  rim.  This  should  be  made  fairly 
firm,  so  that  cuttings  or  rooted  sucker-like  growths 
may  be  dibbled  in  quite  easily.  A  good  soil 
should  be  made  up  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand 
in  equal  parts,  and  these  ingredients  should  be 
well  mixed  after  being  passed  through  a  sieve 
with  a  half-inch  mesh.  Then  sprinkle  a  quantity 
of  coarse  silver  sand  over  the  surface  soil,  so  that 
as  the  cuttings  are  inserted  some  of  the  sand  may 
be  carried  to  the  bottom  of  each  hole  and  thiis 
ensure  perfect  drainage.  Old  Pansy  plants  may 
be  lifted  when  the  weather  is  not  frosty,  and 
broken  up  into  numerous  pieces.  Young  and 
supple  growths  should  be  selected,  and  of  these 
one  old  root  should  provide  any  number  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  of  suitable  size.  Old  and 
coarse  growths  are  useless.  Insert  the  shoots 
about  2  inolies  apart,  and  the  effect  will  be  much 
the  same  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 
photograph.  When  completed,  place  the  pans 
in  a  cold  frame  or  any  rough  structure  erected  in 
a  warm  aspect.  By  the  early  spring  a  batch  of 
plants  should  be  in  readiness  for  planting  out- 
doors.    D.  B.  C. 

BEAUTIFUL  GRASSES  TO  ORDER  SEEDS 

OF  NOW. 
Many  people,  especially  amateurs,  experience  a 
certain  amount  of  difficulty  when  making  out 
their  seed  lists  owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
names  that  confront  them,  and  many  very  good 
things  often  get  overlooked.  Judging  by  the 
very  few  gardens  in  which  one  encounters  them, 
the  ornamental  Grasses  must  be  generally  left 
out,  a  fate  they  by  no  means  deserve,  as  they 
have  several  good  points  that  warrant  the 
inclusion  of  at  least  a  few  in  every  order  of 
flower  seeds  that  is  sent  to  the  vendor.  They 
are  comparatively  easy  to  grow,  possess  a  dis- 
tinction and  charm  that  is  hard  to  surpass,  and 
besides  being  of  considerable  use  for  arranging 
with  the  more  showy  cut  flowers  of  the  summer, 
they  may  be  cut  just  before  the  heads  are  fully 
developed  and  dried  ready  for  decorative  pur- 
poses during  the  winter  months,  when  such 
material  is  scarce.  The  seeds,  too,  can  be  pur- 
chased cheaply.  These  may  be  sown  in  prefer- 
ably rather  sandy  soil  in  the  open  during  March 
in  the  South  of  England,  but  for  the  Northern 
Counties  and  Scotland  some  find  it  advisable  to 
sow  in  pots,  pans  or  boxes  under  glass.  In  both 
instances  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  in  small 
clumps  as  soon  as  large  enough,  protecting  them 
from  drying  winds  or  heavy  rains  for  a  few  days 
to  enable  them  to  become  established,  when  they 
will  easily  take  care  of  themselves.  Soil  of  a 
rather  light  nature  suits  most  of  them  best. 

The  Best  Sorts. — Perhaps  the  doyen  of  the 
whole  of  the  annual  Grasses  is  the  Cloud  Grass 
(Agrostis  nebulosa)  This  is  e.xeeedingly  graceful, 
and  forms  the  most  lovely  garnishing  for  Sweet 
Peas  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  It  grows  about 
18  inches  high  and  is  an  ornament  in  itself. 
A.  pulchella  is  also  very  beautiful,  but  of  dwarfer 
habit  than  the  former.  The  small  or  graceful 
Quaking  Grass  (Briza  gracilis)  is  another  beautiful 
Grass  that  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  gardens. 


It  has  a  very  light  appearance,  and  the  flower- 
heads  are  so  situated  that  the  least  movement 
sets  them  trembling,  hence  its  popular  name. 
The  Hare's-tail  Grass  (Lagurus  ovatus)  is  of 
different  habit  to  those  previously  mentioned, 
the  heads  being  cone-shaped  and  covered  with  a 
thm,  soft  downy  coat.  It  grows  about  1  foot 
high,  and  although  an  annual  the  best  way  to 
grow  it  is  to  sow  seeds  in  pots  under  glass  early 
in  September,  winter  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame 
and  transfer  them  to  the  open  the  following 
April.  The  flower-heads  of  Pennisetum  longi^ 
stylum  are  of  nearly  the  same  shape  as  those  of 
the  foregoing,  but  the  long  awns  or  hairs  render 
them  much  more  graceful.  It  is  an  easily-grown 
annual  providing  a  little  protection  is  given  to 
the  seedlings  during  wet  or  cold  weather  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth.  It  reaches  a  height 
of  18  inches  and  deserves  to  be  much  more  widely 
grown  than  it  is  at  present.  Other  (brasses  that  are 
well  worth  growing  and  that  may  be  raised  from 
seeds  are  the  Feather  Grass  (Stipa  pennata)— this 
is  a  2  feet  high  perennial— the  Squirrel-tail  Grass 
(Hordeum  jubatum),  the  Love  Grass  (Eragrostis 
elegans)  and  the  curious  Job's  Tears  (Coix 
lachryma).  The  list  might  be  extended,  but  the 
above  are  the  pick  of  the  ornamental  (brasses  that 
may  with  reasonable  care  be  raised  from  seeds. 


THE  PERSIMMON. 
We  are  asked  a  question  about  a  fruit  frequently 
seen  in  London  shops— the  Persimmon.  This  is 
to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  what  the  Apple  is 
to  us.  It  has  been  cultivated  by  them  for  its 
fruits  for  many  generations,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  named  varieties  recognised  by  the 
fruit  growers  there.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago  a  selection  of  varieties  was  introduced  into 
the  orchards  of  California  and  planted  extensively 
in  the  belief  that  the  fruits  would  find  a  ready 
market.  But  the  American  public  would  not 
buy  Persimmons.  In  England  it  has  been  grown 
and  fruited  in  a  few  gardens,  chiefly  as  a 
curiosity  ;  but  where  it  has  succeeded  it  has 
been  greatly  admired,  as  much  for  the  rich 
colours  assumed  by  its  foliage  in  the  autumn  as 
for  the  beautiful  rich  scarlet  colour  of  its  Peach- 
like fruits,  which  are  ripened  in  late  autumn  and 
hang  for  weeks  after  they  are  ripe  if  the  weather 
is    favourable.       They    are   not   palatable   until 


pansy  cuttings  inserted  in  a  shallow  pan. 

"  bletted,"'  as  in  the  case  of  the  Medlar,  when, 
however,  they  are  to  some  tastes  delicious.  In 
the  warmer  parts  of  these  islands  the  Persimmon 
could  be  grown  on  walls  outside  if  treated  the 
same  as  the  Peach,  while  in  orchard  houses 
their  culture  would  be  quite  easy. 

According  to  Dr.  Henry,  the  fruit  of  the 
Persimmon  has  another  use  in  China ;  it  is  cut 
into  halves  and  put  into  water,  and  the  oil 
thus  obtained  is  used  for  waterproofing  the 
common  Chinese  umbrellas  and  hats  ;  it  is  known 
as  the  "  Yu-shih-tzu."  Even  if  the  fruits  are 
not  considered  delectable  to  the  palate  they 
cannot  fail  to  please  the  eye. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

KiTCHBN  Garden. 

DIGGINC4  and  trenching  should  still  be 
k  the  chief  work.  Collect  leaves  and 
I  mix  them  with  long  stable  manure 
f  for  making  hot-beds. 
Forcing  Vefjetahhs  should  now  be 
in  full  swing,  and  no  better  method 
can  be  practised  than  the  hot-bed  sj'Stem. 
Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Carrots,  Lettuces  and 
Radishes  may  all  be  sown  or  planted  now.  If 
the  supply  of  salad  is  running  short,  sow  Golden 
Gem  and  Paris  Market  Lettuce  in  boxes.  These 
come  on  very  quickly  and  can  be  out  very  young. 
Keep  up  the  supply  of  Chicory,  Dandelion  and 
Endive,  as  well  as  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Seakale,  by  introducing  a  supply  to  heat  equal 
to  the  demand  each  week. 

Hakdt  Fkuit. 

Continue  to  prune,  tie  and  nail  trees  as  the 
weather  permits.  Look  over  the  stock  of  bush 
fruits,  and  if  any  additions  are  likely  to  be 
needed  prepare  cuttings  and  plant  them  in  a 
border  where  they  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Useful  trees  can  be  grown  in  about  three  years  if 
skilfully  handled.  Plant  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts, 
choosing  high  ground  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
frost.  Old  bushes  and  trees  may  now  be  pruned. 
Cut  out  all  suckers  from  the  base,  and  by  this 
time  many  of  the  blooms  will  be  seen,  so  that 
this  should  be  a  guide  to  the  pruner.  Leave  as 
many  catkins  as  possible  for  pollination. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Keep  the  lawns  neat  and  tidy  by  frequently 
sweeping  and  rolling  them.  Cover  up  tender 
plants  to  protect  them  from  east  winds  or  very 
keen  frost,  removing  the  covering  after  the  frost 
has  gone.  Continue  to  plant  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
conifers  and  similar  subjects  when  the  ground  is 
in  good  working  condition.  Top-dress  any  trees 
or  shrubs  that  require  it.  Nothing  is  better  for 
the  purpose  than  good  cow  manure  with  soot  and 
bone-meal  added.  The  latter,  however,  should 
be  of  the  very  best  quality.  A  little  soot  or 
Slugicide  should  be  put  around  bulbs  and  plants 
that  are  just  pushing  through  the  ground. 

Fruit   Under  Glass. 

The  Earliml  Vines  may  now  have  another  5" 
of  heat.  Disbud  as  soon  as  the  bunches  can  be 
seen,  and  leave  only  one  shoot  to  a  spur.  Syringe 
with  tepid  water  twice  daily  and  see  that  the 
roots  are  not  dry. 

Peaches. — Do  not  attempt  too  rapid  forcing  in 
the  early  house  till  the  blooms  have  set,  when  an 
extra  10°  may  at  once  be  given,  as  the  sun  will 
now  Vje  getting  more  powerful.  Finish  all  the 
work  of  tying  and  training  in  late  houses  and 
give  all  the  borders  a  top-dressing  of  good  loam 
and  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  or  Le  Fruitier. 
Pot  young  Melon  and  Cucumber  plants  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  have  made  a  leaf  and  keep 
them  near  the  glass. 

Plant  Houses. 

Propagate  now  any  decorative  subjects,  such 
as  Pandanus,  Crotons  and  Dracenas.  Excellent 
little  table  plants  can  be  profluced  in  a  short  time 
by  the  process  known  as  "  ringing." 

Oardeitiae  showing  flower  should  have  a  little 
manure  water,  and  as  a  preventive  of  mealy  bug 
a  spray  with  an  insecticide  every  week. 

/!osi-s  starting  into  growth  must  be  kept  free 
from  aphis,  maggots  or  grubs ;  these,  if  not 
detected,  soon  ruin  a  bloom. 

Begonia  Qloire  de  Lorraine. — Insert  cuttings 
now  for  an  early  batch  ;  plants  of  Gloire  de 
Sceaux   now  in  bloom  need  moving  into  a  cooler 


house.       These  are   excellent   subjects   for    con- 
servatory and  house  decorations. 
W.  A.  CooK. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardslet,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

There  ought  to  be  plenty  of  Roman  Hyacinthus, 
Paper-white  and  other  early  Narcissi  in  bloom 
now,  and  if  the  retarded  crowns  of  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  are  employed,  these  also  will  come 
into  bloom  very  quickly  in  quite  a  moderate 
warmth,  though  the  natural  roots  require  special 
care  and  rather  hard  forcing  to  get  them  in 
bloom  at  this  season.  The  chief  points  in  the 
successful  forcing  of  this  plant  are  to  cover  up 
the  crowns  well  with  a  good  depth  of  Coeoanut 
fibre  or  moss  and  to  keep  the  roots  regularly 
moist  throughout. 

Toxicophlma(Acolcanthera)  spectabilis. — Flower- 
ing as  it  does  in  the  depth  of  winter  this  stove 
shrub  is  now  at  its  best,  and  a  plant  or  two  will, 
when  in  bloom,  suffice  to  perfume  a  good-sized 
structure,  so  fragrant  are  the  small  white  Jasmine- 
like blossoms  that  are  produced  in  clusters  from 
the  axils  of  almost  every  leaf.  Cuttings  root 
readily  during  the  growing  season,  and  if  potted 
off  as  soon  as  rooted  they  make  rapid  progress. 
If  intended  to  grow  in  a  bush  form,  the  plants 
must  be  freely  stopped  during  their  earlier  stages, 
as  it  is  naturally  somewhat  rambling  in  growth, 
and  may,  if  required,  be  treated  as  a  roof  or 
rafter  plant. 

Fro  IT  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries.  —  In  places  where  the  earliest 
dishes  are  not  looked  for  until  the  middle  of 
March  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  commence. 
A  well-built  brick  pit,  in  which  a  good  lasting 
hot-bed  of  leaves  can  be  made  up,  and  with  a 
single  hot- water  pipe  round  it,  is  a  very  useful 
aid  to  Strawberry  forcing.  For  early  work 
strong  single-crowned  fruits  should  be  selected, 
and  after  cleaning  the  pots  and  removing  any 
decayed  or  broken  leaves,  each  plant  should  be 
dipped  in  or  syringed  with  some  insecticide. 
For  the  early  batches  La  Grosse  Sucr^e  is  still 
an  excellent  variety.  Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  making  a  trio  hard  to  beat. 

Habdt  Fruit. 

Push  on  the  pruning  of  all  the  outdoor  trees 
and  bushes  during  open  weather,  so  as  to  get 
this  work  completed  before  the  rush  of  the 
spring  work  begins. 

Flower   Garden. 

Ranuncvlua  Beds  should  now  be  prepared  by 
forking  in  well-deoayed  cow  manure  and  leaf- 
mould.  Plant  Anemones,  if  not  already  done, 
and  protect  the  beds  with  well-rotted  manure. 
Plant  also  at  the  first  opportunity  any  bulbs  of 
Narcissus  that  may  not  have  been  got  in,  and 
where  plants  of  Pinks  and  Carnations  have  been 
loosened  by  frost  they  should  be  tightened  by 
carefully  pressing  the  soil,  but  this  should  not 
be  done  while  the  ground  is  very  wet. 

KiTOHEN  Garden. 

By  this  time  most  vegetable  growers  will  have 
secured  their  catalogues  of  seeds  for  the  coming 
season,  and  to  a  beginner  the  selection  is  some- 
what diflioult,  owing  to  the  quantities  described  ; 
and  in  such  cases  it  will  be  well  to  get  such  as 
are  well  known.  I  am  aware  that  many  think 
new  things  should  be  avoided,  but  we  should 
remember  that  our  old  favourites  themselves 
were  new  once.  Vegetables  that  have  mere  size 
to  recommend  them  are  of  little  value,  as,  for 
instance,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  other  roots. 
T.  B.  Field. 
((iardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Ashwelttkorpe,  Norwich. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    PEAS    FOR 
A   LATE    DISTRICT. 

F^  ROM  time  to  time  we  get  valuable 
notes  on  all  sorts  of  vegetables  in  The 
4  Garden,  but  so  tar  I  have  not  noticed 
that  any  of  the  writers  have  made 
mention  of  varieties  of  Peas  suitable 
for  the  later  districts  in  Scotland  and 
the  North  of  England.  Having  to  supply  large 
quantities  of  Peas  of  the  best  quality  for  as  long 
a  season  as  possible,  I  feel  that  I  am  able  to 
speak  with  some  little  authority  on  this  subject. 
Our  garden  soil  is  a  heavy  one  and  we  stand  high, 
so  that  earliness  is  out  of  the  question  as  it  is 
understood  further  south.  During  seven  seasons 
I  have  only  once  been  able  to  pick  Peas  in  June, 
but,  as  part  compensation  for  our  late  start,  we 
usually  have  quite  decent  pickings  in  November. 
For  several  reasons,  but  mainly  because  I  require  j. 
a  great  deal  of  frame  accommodation  for  flower 
raising,  I  do  not  sow  my  first  crop  under  glass, 
but  just  seize  the  first  dry  chance  in  spring  to 
sow  on  a  south  border.  After  experimenting 
with  most  of  the  approved  early  sorts,  I  now  pin 
my  faith  to  the  Irish-raised  variety  named 

The  Pilot.  — It  is  about  a  week  in  advance  of 
William  I.,  and  is  certainly  a  Pea  of  much  finer 
flavour.  The  crop,  too,  is  excellent,  and  it  is  so 
hardy  that  I  have  never  seen  it  damaged  by 
frost.  Of  course,  I  dare  not  risk  any  of  the 
early  Marrow  Peas  in  the  ground  before  nearly 
the  end  of  March.     I  then  sow 

Gradus,  Edwin  Beckett  and  Boston  Unrivalled, 
all  on  the  same  date,  and  these  afford  a  first-rate 
succession  in  an  ordinary  season.  Last  year, 
however,  everything  got  out  of  joint  somehow, 
and  these  three  varieties  came  in  together. 
Could  I  depend  on  the  last-named  coming  every 
year  as  early  as  Gradus,  I  would  grow  it  alone 
as  my  second  early,  for,  without  doubt,  on  this 
heavy  soil  it  is  the  very  best  Pea  in  cultivation. 
The  crop  is  at  least  three  times  the  bulk  of 
Gradus,  the  flavour  is  even  better,  and  the  pods 
remain  usable  for  a  longer  period. 

Edwin  Beckett,  here,  is  a  better  cropper  than 
Gradus,  and  equal  in  flavour.  To  follow  Boston 
Unrivalled,  I  find 

Alderman  usually  excellent,  but  in  1907  it  was 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

The  Bell,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1905,  is 
the  largest  podded  variety  I  have  yet  grown, 
and  the  quality  is  very  good.  As  I  have  only 
grown  it  one  season  I  will  say  no  more  about  it 
just  now,  but  will  certainly  grow  it  again.  The 
next  on  the  list  is 

Olory  of  Devon,  a  Pea  of  great  merit,  both  as 
regards  bulk  of  crop  and  excellence  of  flavour. 
I  have  grown  it  largely  for  four  seasons  and 
would  not  care  to  be  without  it.  Among  the 
later  varieties 

Jioyal  Salute,  another  Irish-raised  sort,  stands 
pre-eminent.  It  only  grows  3  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  and  sets  a  heavy  crop  under  all  weather 
conditions.  I  have  grown  it  during  the  last  four 
seasons,  and  have  never  once  had  it  fail.  The 
next  best  late  Pea  here  is 

The  Gladstone. — It  is  wonderfully  productive, 
and  stands  a  wet  season  well.  The  only  time  I 
have  ever  had  to  complain  of  this  grand  variety 
was  during  a  year  of  intense  drought.  All  the 
same,  this  Pea  has  given  me  great  satisfaction 
during  the  nine  years  I  have  grown  it.  In 
good  seasons 

Autocrat  is  splendid,  but  as  it  does  not  set  well 
in  a  wet  season  I  have  had  to  discard  it. 

Michaelmas  I  find  very  good  for  the  latest 
crop  if  I  sow  during  the  last  week  in  May.  If 
I  sow  later  it  has  not  time  to  mature.  I  cannot 
dose  these  notes  without  a  special  reference  to 

Daisy. — Here  it  is  not  only  by  far  the  finest 
dwarf  Pea  ever  tried,  but  for  bulk  of  crop  and 
quality  it  is  almost  equal  to  many  of  the  finest 
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tall  sorts.  So  well  does  it  succeed  here  that  I 
put  in  several  sowings,  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks,  and  thus  secure  a  tine  succession  of 
this  one  sort  without  taking  up  much  space. 
With  me  it  grows  quite  2  feet  high,  and  it  is 
best  when  properly  staked.  To  sum  up,  I 
would  say  that  the  best  half  dozen  Peas  for 
succession  are  The  Pilot,  Edwin  Beckett,  Daisy, 
Boston  Unrivalled,  Glory  of  Devon  and  Royal 
Salute. 
Preston  House,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


RAISING    EARLY    VEGETABLES. 

To  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  salads  is  a  matter  requiring  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  all  gardeners,  professional  and 
amateur.  In  addition  to  providing  hot-beds  as  a 
means  of  producing  early  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Radishes  and  similar  subjects  there  are  several 
varieties  of  vegetables  which  may  l)e  successfully 
grown  from  seed  sown  at  this  season  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  frames. 

Early  Cauliflowers 

are  always  appreciated,  and  by  sowing  seed  of 
an  approved  variety  in  a  box  or  pan  in  moderately 
light,  firm  soil  nice  plants  may  be  raised  for 
planting  out  in  the  spring.  Sow  the  seed  thinly, 
as  this  prevents  damping  off.  When  the  plants 
have  grown  large  enough  prick  them  out  into 
boxes,  or  if  a  frame  is  available  a  bed  may  be 
made  therein  and  the  plants  pricked  out  into  the 
bed.  In  raising  and  growing  these  early  plants 
it  is  important  that  they  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  both  light  and  air.  Draughts  must  be  avoided. 
A  batch  of 

Early  Cabbage 
may  be  grown  in  the  same  manner,  and  those 
who  experience  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  crop 
of  this  valuable  vegetable  from  plants  raised  in 
the  autumn  should  adopt  this  method.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  (juiekly  a  suitable  variety  of  Cabbage 
will  form  nice  tender  hearts.  Sutton's  Earliest  is 
a  variety  that  is  difficult  to  beat  for  this  purpose. 

LARiiE  Onions 
are  very  popular ;  they 
are  essential  to  the  ex- 
hibitor of  vegetables  and 
are  also  most  useful  for 
certain  oulinarypurposes. 
A  small  packet  of  seed 
selected  from  a  good 
strain  will  provide  a 
large  number  of  plants, 
which,  with  careful  cul- 
ture, will  in  turn  produce 
large,  handsome  bulbs 
suitable  either  for  exhibi- 
tion or  kitchen  use. 

Early  Spring  Salads 
are  always  welcome,  and 
several  varieties  of  the 
Lettuce  may  be  sown 
under  glass  at  this  sea- 
son. A  Lettuce  that  may 
be  grown  in  boxes 
throughout  the  winter 
and  which  provides  a 
supply  of  delicious  salad 
is  Sutton's  Forcing.  This 
Lettuce  does  not  form 
hearts,  but  the  leaves 
grow  very  quickly  and 
are  very  tender.  Sow  in 
rather  light  rich  soil  and 
prick  out  3  inches  apart. 
For  a  succession  sow  some 
approved  Cabbage  Let  - 
tuee,  which  should  be 
gradually  hardened  for 
planting  out  in  the 
spring.  These  early 
Lettuces  are  liable  to 
burst   after   reaching 


maturity,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  make 
a  succession  of  sowings  to  maintain  a  supply. 
Plant  the  early  Cabbage  Lettuce  in  a  warm 
sheltered  corner  of  the  garden. 

Brussels  Sprouts 
require  a  long  season  in  which  to  grow  if  a  really 
first-rate  crop  of  large  solid  buttons  are  to  be 
secured.  The  seed  may  be  sown  now,  and  the 
plants  treated  as  advised  for  the  Cauliflower  and 
Cabbage.  When  removing  the  plants  from 
the  seed-box  take  care  not  to  damage  the  roots, 
and  when  finally  planting  them  out  in  the  garden 
dig  up  the  plants  with  a  ball  of  soil  attached  to 
the  roots,  and  use  a  trowel  in  preparing  the  holes 
for  their  reception.  Choose  a  dull  showery  day  for 
this  operation,  and  even  then  it  is  often  advisable 
to  carefully  apply  water  to  the  plants  to  settle 
the  soil  about  their  roots.  When  carefully  planted 
they  quickly  become  established  and  make  rapid 
growth.  C.  Ruse. 


AN  INTERESTING  PERGOLA 

CLOTHED  WITH  FRUIT  TREES. 

Pergolas  of  various  descriptions  are  to  be  found 
in  gardens  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
generally  only  flowering  plants  are  used  to  clothe 
them.  Where  beauty  with  utility  is  desired, 
nothing  better  than  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  trees 
can  be  utilised  for  covering  a  pergola.  The 
illustration  depicts  such  a  structure  erected  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith 
and  Co.,  Limited,  in  their  nurseries  at  Worcester. 
The  photograph  was  taken  about  two  years  after 
planting,  and  shows  what  rapid  progress  the 
trees  have  made.  Such  a  pergola  is  compara- 
tively cheap  to  erect,  and  proves  a  beautiful 
and  useful  addition  to  any  good-sized  garden. 
Although  fruit  trees  are  best  planted  during 
November,  there  is  still  time  to  do  the  work. 
Take  care  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  ground  by 
trenching  before  planting,  as  the  trees  will  have 
to  remain  in  their  positions  for  a  number  of  years, 
when  deep  cultivation  will  not  be  possible. 


NEW    ORCHIDS. 

Cypripedium  Sultan. 
This  is  a  lovely  addition  to  this  wonderful  group 
of  winter-flowering  Orchids,  and  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  C.  M.  de  Curte  and  C.  Milo 
Westonbirt  variety.  The  flower  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  one,  and  is  also  of  large  size. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  very  large,  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  with  a  broad  white  edge.  The  ground 
colour  is  green,  heavily  mottled  with  dull 
crimson.  The  petals  are  long,  oar  -  shaped, 
slightly  twisted,  and  stand  out  at  almost  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Their  colour  is  a  deep  yet 
glossy  crimson  with  a  slight  gold  edge.  The  lip 
or  pouch  is  of  medium  size,  deep  yet  somewhat 
brighter  crimson  than  the  petals.  This  also  has 
a  narrow  pale  yellow  edge.  The  foliage  is  rather 
broad.  It  was  shown  by  Major  G.  L.  Holford, 
C.  I.  E. ,  C.  V.  0. ,  Tetbury.     First-class  certificate. 

Cypripedium  Minos  Youngi. 

This  is  a  most  unique-looking  Cypripedium, 
and  one  that  is  sure  to  become  a  great  favourite. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  very  large,  measuring  3  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  erectly  held,  the  edges  being 
slightly  curved  inwards  and  beautifully  waved. 
The  ground  colour  at  the  base  of  this  sepal  is 
green,  this  being  heavily  striated  with  dull  crim- 
son. Around  this  ground  colour  comes  a  broad 
band  composed  of  small  purplish  blotchings,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a  broad  white 
edge.  The  petals  are  narrow,  mucronate,  very 
drooping,  with  crinkled  edges.  The  colour  of 
these  is  dull  crimson,  shading  off  to  green  at  the 
tips.  The  labellum  or  pouch  is  of  medium  size 
and  of  a  dull  crimson  colour,  with  a  light  gold- 
coloured  edge.  The  foliage  is  much  like  that  of 
the  well-known  C.  insigne.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  A. 
McBean,  Cooksbridge.     First-class  certificate. 

L-i:lio-Cattleya  Corunna. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  and  striking  member 

of  the  Lielio-Cattleya   group,   the  parentage   of 

which  is  unknown.     The  sepals  are  lance-shaped, 

the  petals    being    much    broader    and    slightly 
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fringed.  Both  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  uniform 
bright  purplish  mauve.  The  labellum  or  lip  is  of 
medium  size,  the  colour  being  a  very  rich  deep 
velvety  crimson,  with  slight  orange  markings  in 
the  throat.  The  plant  shown  was  carrying  one 
flower  only.  Exhibited  by  Major  Holford.  Award 
of  merit. 

Odontoglossum  hybridum  bingelianum. 
This  is  a  very  fine  Odontoglossum  of  unique 
colouring.  The  sepals  are  relatively  large,  with 
a  deep  cream  ground  colour,  this  being  very 
heavily  mottled  with  brownish  crimson  blotches 
except  at  the  tips.  The  petals  are  very  similar, 
the  markings,  perhaps,  being  somewhat  more 
crimson.  The  labellum  is  of  medium  size, 
white  at  the  apex,  with  dull  crimson  and  yellow 
markings  at  the  base.  The  plant  shown  was 
carrying  a  raceme  composed  of  seven  fully- 
opened  flowers  and  six  buds.  Leaves  and  flower- 
stem  are  characteristic  of  the  large  family  of 
Odontoglossums.  Shown  by  Baron  Schroder, 
Egham.     First-class  certificate. 

Odontoglossum  macnaeianum. 

This  a  very  lovely  cross  between  0.  harry- 
anum  and  0.  wilckeanum  albens.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  large,  with  very  crinkled  edges, 
the  colour  being  a  mottling  of  deep  brownish 
crimson  and  cream.  The  labellum  is  of 
medium  size,  purplish  white  at  the  apex,  with 
crimson,  purplish  and  deep  yellow  markings  at 
the  base.  The  plant  exhibited  was  carrying  a 
raceme  consisting  of  twelve  fully  developed 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  broader  and  of  a  lighter 
green  than  most  members  of  this  genus.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  St.  Albans.  First- 
class  certificate. 

The  Orchids  described  above  were  placed  before 
the  Orchid  committee  of  the  Puoyal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  14th  inst. ,  when  the  awards  were 
made. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
■welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


COTONEASTKK   AXGUSTIFOLIA    FROM   DORSET. 

Mr.  (ieorge  Manning,  The  Gardens,  Stock  Hill 
House,  Gillinghani,  Dorset,  writes  to  us  as 
follows:  "I  am  sending  you  a  spray  of  Coton- 
easter  angustifolia  for  your  table,  which  I  hope 
will  interest  you.  The  colour  is  not  so  deep  as 
it  was  last  year,  no  doubt  owing  to  want  of  sun. 
There  has  been  a  quantity  of  berries  on  the 
plant,  and  no  doubt  in  a  good  season  it  will 
make  a  pretty  feature  in  the  garden  as  a  berry- 
bearing  plant,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  free  fruit- 
bearing  subject.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
first  plant  to  produce  berries  in  this  country,  at 
least  that  is  what  was  told  me  by  E.  C.  Buxton, 
Esq.,  of  Coed  Derw,  Bettws-y-Uoed." 


Elephant's  Foot  from  South  Wales. 
The  writer  hopes  the  following  may  be  interest- 
ing for  the  Editors  Table,  viz.,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Elephant's  Foot  (jiroper  botanical 
name  not  known  to  the  writer).  It  was  raised 
from  seed  some  thirty  years  ago  at  this  place  and 
is  now  growing  in  a  pot  1  foot  .3  inches  wide.  The 
"  bulb,"  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  like  wood,  with 
outside  knotty  squares.  Strong  roots  go  to  the 
bottom   of  the  pot.     From  the  top  of  the  bulb 


the  growth  has  gone  to  the  top  of  the  greenhouse 
(a  few  leaves  enclosed).  The  foliage  and  stem 
die  down  about  the  end  of  June,  when  the  stem 
is  cut  off.  In  about  a  fortnight  a  shoot  appears, 
which  at  first  grows  rapidly — 3  inches  to  6  inches 
a  day.  Long,  smooth,  snake-like  side  shoots  are 
thrown  out,  which  are  drawn  together  with  a 
piece  of  tape  very  gently,  as  they  snap  like  glass 
if  done  roughly.     In  a  month  the  growth  reaches 


ELEPHANT  S   FOOT   RAISED   FROM   SEED. 

the  top  of  the  greenhouse,  then  the  foliage 
develops.  —  Colonel  Howell,  Penrheol,  SL 
Clears,  South   Wales. 

[A  very  interesting  contribution.  The  botanical 
name  is  Testudinaria  elephantipes,  synonymous 
with  Tamus  elephantipes. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS 

RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rAc  Editor  iiUends 
to  make  The  Gakiien  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assuitance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/  gardening  may 
be,  and  viith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  o?i  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EnrroR  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
The  riame  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  mxiy  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Shpub  for  grrass  plot  {H.   W.  H.).— 

The  character  ot  yimr  soil  and  the  fact  that  you 
intend  to  let  the  grass  grow  right  up  to  the  stem 
of  the  shrub  makes  your  ijuestion  a  difficult  one  to 
answer,  as  very  few  shrubs  would  thrix'o  treated 
thus.  Under  the  circumstances  you  had  better 
try  Berberis  aquifolium,  which  has  rather  a 
spreading  habit.  If  something  neater  is  required, 
plant  an  Aucuba  japonica.  Many  subjects 
could   be   advised    did    you   care   to  go  to  the 


trouble  of  making  a  small  bed  of  good  soil,  a 
course  we  strongly  advise  you  to  take. 

Cllmbep    fop    bpickwopk    undep 

window  (H.  W.  H.). — If  your  brickwork  is 
white  or  yellowish-white  you  uannot  do  better 
than  plant  Cotoneaster  horizontalis.  This  is  a 
neat  dwarf-growing  subject  that  looks  well  on  any 
wall  except  a  red  one.  For  the  side  of  the  front 
door  plant  the  Fire  Thorn  (Crataegus  pyracantha), 
the  remarks  as  to  the  colour  of  the  brickwork 
applying  equally  to  tliis  as  to  the  Cotoneaster. 
If  the  brickwork  is  red  plant  a  Ceanothus 
veitchianus  at  the  side  of  the  door  and  a 
Japanese  golden- veined  Honeysuckle  (Lonieera 
japonica  aureoretieulata)  under  the  window. 
You  must  water  these  well  during  dry  weather. 

AVhepe  to  obtain  seeds  of  Verbena  Miss 
AVlUmott  {A.  G.  P.). — We  cannot  tell  you  where  seeds 
of  this  Verbena  may  be  obtained.  It  does  not  usually 
seed  in  this  country,  althoui;h  one  large  grower  of 
Verbenas  that  we  know  states  that  he  believes  that  it 
would  seed  were  the  flowers  fertilised.  Propagation  is 
usually  effected  by  means  of  cuttings.  Why  not  secur^ 
a  plant  or  two  and  try  and  seed  them  yourself? 

Tubs  fop  Agapanthuses  and  othep 
plants  (Ignoramus). — Tubs  of  various  sorts  are  used 
for  these  plants.  Lard  pails,  to  be  had  from  any  provision 
merchants  for  about  4d.  each,  answer  very  well,  and  will 
last  for  several  years  providing  the  insides  are  slightly 
charred  and  the  outsides  painted.  Holes  must  be  burned 
or  bored  in  the  bottoms  for  drainage.  Small  beer  or  wine 
casks  sawn  in  half  will  cost  more,  but  they  will  last  much 
lons,'er.  Char  and  paint  them  as  advised  for  the  lard 
pails.  If  you  require  something  of  a  more  expensive  and 
ele:4aut  character  please  write  again.  No,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  plant  Dielytra  spectabilis,  but  the  sooner  it  is 
'hme  now  the  better.  Do  not,  however,  attempt  to  plant 
it  while  the  ground  is  at  all  frozen. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
What  to  do  with  frozen  Cpassu- 

las  (W.  I.). — As  your  Crassulas  have  become 
wilted  and  browned,  we  fear  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  saving  them.  However,  your  best 
course  will  be  to  cut  aw^y  all  the  affected  parts 
and  dust  the  wounds  with  finely-powdered  char- 
coal. Then  remove  the  surface  soil  for  a  depth 
of  about  half  an  inch,  and  fill  up  the  space  thus 
made  with  clean  silver  sand.  Then  stand  the 
plants  in  the  sunniest  position  that  you  can. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  decay  :  therefore  be 
very  careful  indeed  with  water.  These  plants 
will  stand  the  soil  getting  nearly  dust-dry,  and 
we  advise  you  to  let  the  soil  in  which  yours  are 
growing  get  in  this  condition  before  you  give 
more  water.  If  the  roots  are  not  killed,  you 
may  save  your  plants  by  acting  on  this  advice. 

Hovtr  to  utilise  a  pange  of  grlass  Iiouses 

(Ehi/Hirer).  —  This  is  one  of  those  iiuestions  that  a 
practical  man  on  the  spot  could  give  a  far  more  satisfac- 
tory  answer  to  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.  We  pre- 
sume that  you  wish  to  keep  the  small  conservatory  close 
to  the  house  as  gay  as  possible  throughout  the  year.  If 
so,  the  other  structures  will  be  none  too  many  to  grow 
plants  necessary  for  the  purpose.  .\t  all  events,  this 
structure,  if  flowers  are  needed  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
must  have  additional  hot-water  pipes,  sufficient,  in  fact, 
to  keep  up  a  minimum  temperature,  even  during  severe 
frost,  of  4f)''.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  relative  positions 
of  the  other  houses  and  frames.  If  they  are  near  enough 
to  each  other  to  be  heated  from  one  boiler,  we  should 
advise  you  to  certainly  have  pipes  put  in  the  two  houses, 
as  you  can  then  grow  various  greenhouse  plants  therein. 
The  frames  will  be  valuable  in  the  winter  for  bulbous 
plants  of  different  kinds,  and  in  summer  for  such  subjects 
as  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Cinerarias,  &c.  For  a 
spring  display  such  bulbs  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and 
Narcissus,  potted  in  the  autunni  and  placed  out  of  doors, 
being  afterwards  brought  on  gradually  inside,  will  make  a 
goodly  show.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  Indian  Azaleas, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Eupatoriums,  Primulas,  Spiraias,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Dielytra  spectabilis  and  hard-wooded  plants 
of  various  kinds.  Then  in  summer  the  choice  of  subjects 
is  large,  there  being  Pelargoniums  of  all  sections,  Fuchsias, 
Roses,  Lantanas,  Petunias,  Cannas,  Lilium  longiflorum 
and  many  others.  The  bulbs  of  the  Lilium  just  alluded 
to  (longiflorum)  must  be  potted  in  the  autumn,  and  may 
be  wintered  in  the  frame,  as  well  as  L.  auratum  and  L 
speciosum,  which  flower  later  than  it.  In  early  autumn, 
apart  from  many  summer-flowering  subjects  that  are  not 
then  over,  the  Chrysanthemums  figure  largely,  while  the 
blue-flowered  Salvia  azurea  grandiflora  and  the  scarlet 
Salvia  splendens  are  very  useful.  For  late  autumn  and 
winter  you  have  the  choice  of  such  things  as  Begonias  of 
the  socotrana  section,  including  Gloire  de  Lorraine ; 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Winter-Howering  Heaths,  Tree  Carna- 
tions, Primula  obconica,  and  the  earliest  Cyclamen, 
Chinese  Primulas  and  Cinerarias. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  loishes  to  make 
the  *' Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  oj  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  uoritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  o/  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  unit  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  core,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  wiU  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

The  Editor  will  not  beresponsibleforthe  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEN 
tcill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

Offices :  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C. 


GARDENERS'   ROYAL   BENE- 
VOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Meeting. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  beneficent 
institution  was  held  on  Thursday, 
January  23,  when  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  and  a  most  encouraging 
report  submitted.  We  need  not  enter  into 
details  here,  as  a  report  is  given  on  another 
page,  but  the  warmest  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Veitch  and  the  committee  for  their 
unselfish  work  in  holding  out  a  helping  hand, 
through  the  subscribers,  to  gardeners  or  their 
widows  in  a  time  of  great  distress. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the 
candidates  for  election,  and  it  is  pitiable  to 
find  that  out  of  the  list  of  fifty-two  the 
funds  would  only  allow  of  twenty-one 
receiving  a  pension,  and  in  two  instances  a 
year's  pension  was  granted  to  the  candidates 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton 
and  Mr.  George  Monro. 

We  feel  that  the  gardeners  might  work 
more  earnestly  in  this  charitable  cause  ;  it  is 
for  them  and  their  widows  that  the  institution 
was  founded,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of 
making  comfortable  in  the  evening  of  their 
lives  hundreds  of  men  and  women  struck 
down  by  permanent  sickness.  Looking  through 
the  list  of  subscribers  we  find  practically  the 
same  names  year  by  year,  men  whose  purse 
seems  always  at  the  command  of  the  institu- 
tion—the Rothschilds,  Veitchs,  Sherwoods, 
Suttons  and  other  names  we  honour  for  their 
rich  gifts  in  the  cause  of  suffering  gardeners 
and  their  widows. 

No  charitable  institution  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  more  efficiently  and  economically 
managed,  and  this  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  who  loves 
the  work  for  its  own  sake.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  there  will  be  no 
candidates  waiting  for  that  help  which  is 
so  desired,  but  all  will  be  placed  on  the 
pensioners'  list. 

There  are  two  funds  to  relieve  cases  of 
exceptional  distress,  the  Victorian  Era  and 
the  Good  Samaritan,  which  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  since  they  were  established. 
We  hope  the  institution  will  gain  in  strength, 
but  this  is  only  possible  with  increased  sub- 
scriptions—the gardener  should  work  more 
energetically. 


FRUITGROWERS,  NURSERY- 
MEN &  RAILWAY  RATES. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  is,  as  we  go  to  press, 
devoting  much  space  to  the  discussion  of 
excessive  railway  rates  in  connexion  with  market 
garden  and  nursery  produce,  a  question  that  is 
of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  growers,  but 
to  the  general  public.  The  alleged  attempt  of 
the  railway  companies  to  form  a  combination  for 
the  raising  of  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  such 
produce  is  foolish  in  the  extreme,  such  a  course 
only  tending  to  restrict  the  sources  of  supply 
instead  of  extending  them,  which,  we  think, 
would  be  more  to  the  companies'  advantage. 
Such  well-known  men  as  Messrs.  George  Monro, 
Covent  Garden ;  W.  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie  and 
Co. ) ;  C.  A.  Pearson,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Trades'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  Edward  H.  Lewis  and  Son,  Covent 
Garden  ;  Jackman  of  W^oking  and  many  others 
have  given  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  all 
agree  that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent 
any  rise  in  railway  rates  and  to  remedy  the 
many  real  grievances  that  already  exist.  Growers 
that  have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  unreasonable  delay,  careless  handling  of  goods, 
high  rates,  refusal  of  compensation  for  damage 
done  and  the  many  other  points  that  occur  in 
connexion  with  the  transmission  of  produce  by 
rail  should  send  full  particulars,  written  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  for  publication  in  the  Daili/ 
Telegraph.  It  is  only  by  combined  action  that 
any  real  remedy  can  be  effected,  and  growers  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  their  grievances 
before  the  public.  As  Mr.  C.  A.  Pearson  says,  it 
is  only  by  convincing  the  general  public  of  the 
reality  of  these  grievances  that  amendment  will 
be  secured. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

February  11. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Committees  meet,  12  noon  ;  Annual  Meeting, 
3  p.m..  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square. 
Horticultural  Club,  Annual  Meeting,  5  p.m.  ;  to 
be  followed  by  Annual  Dinner,  0  p.m..  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  London. 

March  3. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Com- 
mittees meet,  12  noon. 


"The    Sweet    Pea    Annual."— The 

fourth  issue  of  this  otticial  annual  publication  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  members,  and,  as  usual,  it  contains 
a  great  deal  that  is  of  much  use  and  interest  to 
lovers  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey  writes  the  opening  chapter 
on  "Sweet  Pea  Enthusiasts"  ;  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks 
contributes  an  exceedingly  interesting  illustrated 
article  entitled  "More  Historical  Notes";  Mr. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  sends  an  open  letter  on  his 
impressions  of  the  London  Sweet  Pea  show  and 
Sweet  Peas  in  general  in  this  country  last  year  ; 
Mr.  Charles  Foster  deals  with  the  "  Germina- 
tion   of    Seeds,"    "  The    Reading   Trials "    and 
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"Early-flowering  Sweet  Peas"  in  his  usual 
interesting  and  conoiae  style  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Leak 
sets  forth  the  merits  of  wire  netting  as  a  support 
for  Sweet  Peas,  giving  much  useful  information  as 
to  its  cost  and  method  of  erection  ;  Mr.  G.  H. 
Mackereth  deals  in  a  pleasant  way  with  "  The 
Popular  vote  for  Sweet  Pea  Novelties";  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  chairman  of  the  floral  com- 
mittee, addresses  a  timely  warning  to  the 
members  about  the  "  streak  "  disease  and  mixed 
stocks  under  the  title  of  "Breakers  Ahead." 
Other  interesting  contributions  are  "  Sweet  Peas 
in  Devonshire,"  by  Mr.  R.  Bathurst ;  "  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  Antipodes,"  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Fox, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  audit  of  the 
London  Sweet  Pea  show,  1907,  by  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis.  The  catalogue  of 
Sweet  Pea  names  and  the  opinions  from  all 
quarters  are  also  exceedingly  useful.  Several 
attempts  to  break  into  poetry  are  also  included, 
and  these,  to  our  mind,  are  the  one  deplorable 
feature  about  this  interesting  publication.  Surely 
they  do  not  represent  the  best  and  most  poetical 
thoughts  that  this  lovely  annual  inspires  in 
Sweet  Pea-loving  bards  ?  Copies  of  this  annual 
can  be  obtained  by  non-members  from  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road, 
Brentford,  Middlesex  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 


The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Saturday,  February  29.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is   not   respoiiaihle  for   the    opinio7i8 

expressed  by  correspondents.) 


TO    A    SCHOLAR    GARDENER. 

O  buried  deep  in  Berkshire  bowers, 

O  you  that  left  the  arid  town, 
By  day  to  walk  among  your  flowers, 

By  night  to  take  the  classic  down, 
And  as  on  long-neglected  land. 

With  maziest  overgrowth  perplexed, 
With  keen  discriminating  hand 

Repair  the  roughness  of  the  text, 
And  make  an  ancient  plot  more  fair 

And  rid  from  weeds  of  later  age, 
Enclosing  here,  emending  there, 

The  garden  of  the  Muse's  page. 
There  are  to  whom  your  gentle  toil 

Seems  to  lack  reason  or  excuse  : 
For  tilth  that  brings  not  corn  or  oil, 

Such  men  may  say,  we  have  no  use. 
But  others,  wiser,  when  awhile 

They  call  a  halt  to  wain  and  team, 
And  glance  beyond  the  alien  pile 

Deep-shovelled  from  Pactolus  stream, 
Will  say :   We  envy  not  your  bowers, 

But  hail  you  of  the  saving  few : 
While  art  is  art,  and  flowers  are  flowers, 
Mankind  hath  need  of  such  as  you. 

"C.  W.  B.,"  in  Country  Life. 


School    g^ardens    in    Essex.  — The 

report  on  the  elementary  school  gardens  in 
Essex  for  1906-7  by  H.M.  Inspector  is  a 
decidedly  encouraging  one.  The  number  of 
these  gardens  in  the  county  is  forty-two.  Of 
these  thirty-three  are  worked  by  the  school 
teachers,  and  in  nine  cases  visiting  gardeners 
are  employed.  According  to  the  report,  "  school 
gardening  in  Essex  may  unhesitatingly  be  pro- 
nounced a  practical  success." 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
FEBRUARY. 


THE  BEST  FIFTEEN  HARDY 
ANNUALS    FOR   SUMMER    EFFECT, 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for   the  best  essays  on  the   abtn'e 
subject 
Competitors  should  describe  briefly  the  colours 
of  the  flowers,  height  of  the  plants,  and  the  best 
methods  of  raising  and  growing  them. 


Apples   for   the   new  year.— There 

are  one  or  two  notes  under  the  heading  of  "The 
Fruit  Garden  "  in  The  Garden  of  the  18th  ult. 
which   I   scarcely    think    should     pass    without 
oomment.     Your  correspondent  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook 
is,  I  think,  rather  hard  upon  the  newer  varieties 
of   Apples   and    Pears.       Tastes  differ,  and  one 
cannot   lay   down  any  rules  for   other   people's 
guidance,  but  personally  I   should  scarcely  have 
chosen   Blenheim    Orange    as    one   of    the   best 
dessert  Apples  for  the  new  year,  as  it  generally 
gets  mealy  before  the  old  year  is  done  with,  and 
certainly  for  a  late  variety  it  is  not  comparable 
with  Lord   Hindlip,  which  I  consider  the   best 
late  Apple  we  have  for  eating.     King  of  Tomkin"s 
County  is  a  very  good  second   to  this,   but  does 
not   develop   its    full  flavour    in   a   bad   season. 
Unfortunately,  Lord  Hindlip  is  a  weak  grower, 
but  the  cause  of  this  is  most  decidedly  not  over 
propagation  ;  the  writer  of  the  paragraph   must 
have  had  Chrysanthemums  or  some  such  plants 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  about  Apples  "  having 
been  pushed  rapidly  to  get  a  supply  of  scions  for 
multiplying  the  stock   for  commercial  purposes." 
I  have  never  known   Apples  forced  in   heat   to 
produce  wood  for  either  budding  or  grafting,  and 
any  attempt   to   do   this   would   be  a  miserable 
failure  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other     e.iiplanation     of     this    most     mysterious 
sentence.     As  to  "inbreeding"  being  the   cause 
of  Apples  having  a  frail  habit  of  growth,   I  do 
not  think  we  have  sufficient  data  to  form   any 
opinion  jjpon  this  point,  for  very  few  raisers  have 
paid  much  attention  to  it,  and  I  know  that  many 
of  the  parentages  given  are  purely  guess  work, 
as,   for  example,   Newton  Wonder,   said  to  be  a 
cross   between    IJlenheim   and    Dumelow's.       As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  chance  seedling,  with  no 
record  whatever  of  even  the  Apple  the  pip  came 
from,  but,  on  the  other  hand,   "cross-breeding," 
which  is  also  given  as  a  cause  for  weak-growing 
seedlings,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  potent 
factor  in  the  production  of  vigour.      Turning  to 
Pears,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  varieties 
named,  except  that  Thompson  (not  Thompson's, 
if  you  please)  being  an  October  and  November 
fruit   is   sadly  out   of    place    among    Christmas 
Pears.     Glou    Mor^eau  is   an  excellent    variety, 
and    most  useful  from   the   fact   that  it  usually 
ripens  at  the  festive  season  of  Christmas  ;  but 
out  of  a  collection  placed  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's   fruit  committee  on   the    14th 
ult.,  Olivier  de  Serres  was  the  best,  followed  by 
Kergamotte  Esperen,   Glou  Mor^eau  and  Easter 
Heurrc  in  the  order  named,    and  none  of  them 
were  anything  like  equal  to  President  BarabcS  or 
Santa  Glaus,  both  of  which,  be  it  remarked,  are 
new    varieties.       Passing   on   to   the   subject  of 
Plums  named   in  another  article,    I  quite  agree 
with  the  writer  that  many  of  the  best  Plums  far 
surpass  the  Green  Gage  in  point  of  cropping,  for 
in    most   situations   this  is    a    shy   bearer,    and 
several    of    them    are    quite    equal    in    point   of 


flavour.  Among  these  I  should  include  Reine 
C.  de  Bavay  and  Bryanston,  but  I  should  not 
include  Denniston's  Superb,  which  is,  at  any  rate 
in  the  Midlands,  of  poor  quality.  I  presume  it 
must  be  good  elsewhere  or  it  would  not  be  asktd 
for  as  it  is.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  Alger 
Pett's  remarks  upon  watering  trees  planted  on 
walls  ;  dryness  at  the  roots  is  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  non-success  with  trees  of  this  class  ;  not 
only  does  the  wall  keep  off  the  rain,  as  the 
writer  says,  but  as  most  of  them  are  built  with- 
out damp  courses  they  absorb  moisture  from  the 
soil,  which  is  afterwards  lost  by  evaporation. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  a  good  soaking  of  water 
to  the  roots  of  wall  trees  twice  a  year  would  be 
most  beneficial,  in  the  early  autumn  to  plump  up 
the  buds  and  in  the  spring  to  help  the  trees  to 
bloom  and  set  their  fruit.— A.  H.  Pearson, 
Lowdham. 

Capnation    Winsop.  —  There   would 

appear  a  general  tendency  to  propagate  an 
error — quite  a  pardonable  one,  it  is  true — in  tl")e 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  above  Carnation. 
The  variety  is  of  American  origin,  and  a  novelty 
of  1907  so  far  as  we  in  this  country  are  concerned. 
Quite  freely  of  late  the  name  has  been  rendered 
"  Windsor,"  and  as  the  variety  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  recent  introductions, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  set  the  matter  right  at 
once.  The  correct  way  to  spell  it  is  W-i-n-s-o-r. 
— E.  J. 
AVlndow  grapdens  in  atpeets  —For 

the  past  three  years  about  this  time  you  have 
been   good   enough    to    allow    me   to   draw    the 
attention   of  your  readers   to  the  efforts  of  the 
Metropolitan    Public    Gardens     Association     to 
encourage    the    formation    of     outside    window 
gardens  in  the  poorer  streets   of  the  Metropolis. 
The  object  we  have  had  in  view  is  to  relieve  the 
great  monotony  of   many  of  these  thoroughfares, 
by  getting  the  occupiers  to  grow  plants,  flowers, 
creepers,  &c.,  in  boxes,  pots,  oi-  baskets  outside 
some  of  their  windows.     It  is  astonishing  what  a 
transformation  is   effected   by  even  a   few  such 
efforts   on    the   part   of   the   inhabitants,    which 
change   the  whole   aspect   of   a   dull  street  and 
gladden  the   eye  of  every   passer-by.     Many  of 
the  thoroughfares  are  too  narrow  for  trees,  so  no 
other  form  of  foliage  is  possible  ;  but,  even  where 
trees  do  exist,   the   window  gardens  are  a  most 
desirable  addition.      The  association  has  there- 
fore started  prize  competitions  in  various  centres, 
getting  the  assistance  of  some  suitable  organisa- 
tion in  the  vicinity  to  arrange  local  details.     Last 
year  there  were  twenty  centres  (chiefly  situated 
in  the  central,  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of 
London),    520    entries    and    140   prize-winners, 
entailing   an    outlay   on   our  part  of   some  £25. 
The  results  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of 
190(3,  and  we  are   encouraged  to  go  on.     I  am 
anxious,  therefore,  to  let  it  be   known  that  the 
association  is  again  prepared,  so  tar  as  its  means 
allow,  to  make  money  grants  for  prizes  this  year 
to  any  suitable  parochial  or  other  local  organisa- 
tion, "school,  or  flower  show  society,  &c. ,  willing 
to   arrange   as   part   of   its   summer   programme 
outside  window  garden  competitions  in  tiie  poorer 
parts  of  the  Metropolis.     We  were  able  to  arrange 
for   competitions   last   year   in    connexion   with 
several  elementary  schools,  whose  scholars  proved 
to  be  keen  competitors,  and   I   hope  that  their 
number  may  be  increased.     I  should  like  to  add 
that  we  should  be  extremely  glad  of  any  contribu- 
tion towards  our  prize  fund,  so  that  we  may  not 
have  to  curtail  the  number  of  our  competitions 
for   lack    of    funds.       Any   who   desire   to   take 
advantage   of    our   offer    should   apply    without 
delay  to  our  secretary,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W., 
who    will   supply   copies   of    regulations,   &c. — 
Meath,  Chairman,  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
A>iSociatlon. 

Twelve  best  Apples  for  flavour. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  subject,  but  as  your  correspondent 
rightly  states  the  various  opinions  of  growers  on 
"  Twelve  of  the  best  dessert  Apples  for  flavour  " 
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will  prove  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
Some  people  prefer  an  aoid  Apple,  a  large 
number  a  sweet  Apple,  and  others  give  preference 
to  varieties  possessing  what  is  known  as  a  Pine 
flavour.  In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  locality  in 
which  the  individual  varieties  of  Apples  have 
proved  to  be  of  superior  flavour.  In  the  county 
of  Hertfordshire  the  following  twelve  dessert 
Apples  have  been  found  diflSeult  to  beat  in  re.spect 
to  flavour,  while  the  majority  of  them  are  in 
suitable  seasons  good  croppers,  and  when  the 
necessary  cultural  requirements  are  afibrded  them 
are  mostly  of  clean,  healthy  growth.  These 
Apples  are  placed  in  their  order  of  ripening,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  season  extends  from 
August  to  the  following  May.  Irish  Peacli. — 
This  is  an  old  favourite,  of  medium  size,  possessing 
a  delicious  flavour.  This  Apple  has  often  failed 
under  severe  pruning ;  it  should  be  lightly 
pruned,  as  the  fruits  are  produced  chiefly  on  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  James  Oriere  is  an  Apple 
of  Scottish  introduction,  and  one  that  is  often 
successfully  grown  where  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
fails.  This  is  an  Apple  which  is  fast  gaining 
favour,  as  it  is  hardy,  prolific  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  Ribslon  Pippin  comes  next,  and  although 
much  has  been  said  against  planting  this  Apple, 
owing  to  it  being  subject  to  canker,  there  are 
still  many  growers  who,  by  selecting  trees  from 
a  clean  healthy  stock  and  planting  in  warm  soils 
and  aspects,  are  very  successful  with  this  variety. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin. — There  is  no  better  Apple 
for  flavour,  and,  fortunately,  this  variety  can  be 
well  grown  in  all  forms,  but  prefers  a  warm, 
rather  rich  soil.  It  is  wise  to  plant  this  variety 
among  other  Apples  to  ensure  cross-fertilisation. 
The  finest  fruit  has  been  gathered  from  bush 
trees  growing  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Atlimjton 
Pippin. — This  is  an  abundant  bearer  and  the 
fruit  possesses  somewhat  the  flavour  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  The  growth  is  vigorous  and 
healthy.  May  be  grown  in  all  forms  with  good 
results.  Adams  Pearmain. — This  Apple  is  of 
a  distinct  sugary  flavour  and  very  juicy.  In 
shape  the  fruits  are  conical  and  very  pretty, 
having  a  yellowish  skin,  with  russet  spots  and 
red  streaks.  Trees  of  moderate  growth  and 
pendulous  habit.  Manninuton' s  Pearmain  is  an 
abundant  bearer.  The  colour  of  the  flesh  is 
yellow  and  the  flavour  rich  and  sugary.  This 
Apple  is  sometimes  ready  for  use  in  November, 
but  is  often  in  season  as  late  as  February. 
Warwickshire  Pippin  or  Wyken  Pippin. — This 
is  an  Apple  below  medium  size,  is  of  rich 
aromatic  flavour,  a  great  favourite  in  some 
localities,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  good 
collection.  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  —  Fruit  rather 
small,  but  of  a  refreshing  crisp  flavour 
and  very  handsome  in  colour  and  shape. 
Growth  slender  ;  makes  a  prolific  bearer  on  the 
Paradise,  but  may  also  be  grown  as  an  orchard 
tree  on  the  Crab  stock.  Claygate  Piarmain. — 
Fruit  medium  in  size,  possessing  a  very  rich 
flavour  somewhat  resembling  Ribston  Pippin. 
Growth  of  tree  strong  and  rather  spreading  ; 
succeeds  both  on  the  Crab  or  Paradise  stock,  but 
is,  perhaps,  more  fertile  on  the  latter.  Fearii's 
Pippin. — Fruit  medium  in  size,  of  a  brisk 
refreshing  flavour  and  very  brilliant  in  colour. 
Growth  moderate,  generally  good  as  a  bush,  and 
also  successful  as  an  orchard  standard.  Although 
most  frequently  classed  as  a  late  Apple,  it  is 
often  fit  for  the  table  in  late  November  and 
early  December.  Allen's  Everlasting.  —  For 
dessert  in  April  and  May  this  is  an  Apple  of 
excellent  flavour.  Size  of  fruit  medium,  and  flat 
in  shape.  This  variety  is  of  rather  slender 
growth,  and  forms  a  dwarf  and  compact  tree 
when  grown  as  a  bush.  Fruit  must  not  be 
gathered  too  early  or  it  will  shrivel  and  become 
worthless. — C.  Rdse,  Miiiiden  Gardens,   Watjord. 

In  selecting  the  best  twelve  Apples,   the 

planter  will  need  to  have  regard  to  those  varieties 
best  suited  to  his  particular  climate,  position  and 
soil.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  earliest  Apples 
we  have.     It  is  a  medium-sized  fruit  of  excellent 


flavour.  In  colour  it  is  red  with  yellow  stripes. 
The  tree  is  a  great  bearer  and  very  adaptable  to 
orchard  culture.  It  is  in  season  July  and  August. 
Irish  Peach  is  a  great  favourite  when  in  good 
condition.  It  requires  to  be  eaten  direct  from 
the  tree,  when  its  flavour  is  fine.  The  tree  is  of 
medium  growth  and  a  good  bearer.  It  makes 
a  good  orchard  tree,  and  is  also  suited  for  the 
garden.  It  is  ripe  early  in  Augiist.  Worcester 
Pearmain  is  probably  the  most  popular  Apple 
in  its  season  that  we  have.  It  is  a  splendid 
orchard  variety,  and  is  in  great  demand  for 
market.  A  medium-sized  fruit  of  splendid  ap- 
pearance and  excellent  flavour.  In  season  August 
and  September.  Lady  Sudelei/. — This  is  a 
beautiful  Apple  when  well  grown,  but,  like  most 
early  sorts,  should  be  eaten  directly  after  gather- 
ing, when  its  flavour  is  excellent.  It  is  a  very 
persistent  bearer,  and  very  suitable  for  the 
garden  as  bush  or  pyramid.  In  season  with 
Worcester  Pearmain.  Ribston  Pipjiin.  — This 
variety  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best  flavoured 
Apples  we  have,  and  succeeds  best  in  a  sheltered 
position  on  a  warm  soil.  In  season  October  to 
May.  King  oj  the  Pippins  is  one  of  the  best 
known  Apples.  It  does  excellently  in  almost 
any  form.  In  season  at  Christmas.  Allington 
Pippin  is  becoming   a   great   fa\ourite,  as  it  is 
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^  HE  season  that  has  just  passed  has  not 
been     remarkable      for      first  -  class 
novelties,    although   a   few  sorts  are 
of   great   excellence.      The   Japanese 
blooms,   as   usual,    have   largely  pre- 
dominated, a  few  noteworthy  speci- 
mens being  conspicuous.     Strange  to  relate,  an 
j  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  incurved  section 
I  by   the    introduction    of    one    or    two    sterling 
I  novelties.     The  single-flowered  sorts  have  been 
I  shown  in  immense  numbers,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
'  note  that  the  decorative  aspect  of  these  flowers 
is  being  better  appreciated  than  was  the  case  at 
one   time.      Decorative   or   market  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  now  regarded  with  more  favour.     Tlie 
following  embrace  some  of  the  better  varieties  of 
more  recent  introduction  : 

Japanese. 

H.  J.  Jones  (1908). — This  is  a  very   handsome 

large  flower  of  Japanese  incurved  form,  having 

long,  broad  florets  of  good  substance,  and   the 

colour  may  be  described  as  rich  golden  yellow, 


OnONTOGLOfSUM    HYBRIDl'M    UINOELIANUM.        {FLOWER  REDUCED   ONK-UALF. ) 

(Slioun  before  the  Roijal  HorHmUural  Soeietfi  tin  the  I'dli  ult.  Iin  Bamn  Schroder,  ivhen  it  was  awardetl  a 

ftrst-class  certificate.    See  paije  US.) 


better  known.  In  point  of  flavour  it  much  i 
resembles  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  is  one  of 
its  parents,  but  it  is  not  so  fastidious  as  that 
variety.  It  is  not  keeping  well  this  season,  which 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  wet,  sunless  season  of  last 
year.  November  to  February.  James  Grien. — 
This  variety  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  as 
some  of  the  above,  but  for  flavour  and  cropping 
qualities  it  is  hard  to  beat.  It  is  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. Adam's  Pearmain  is  an  excellent 
flavoured  Apple.  The  tree  is  an  abundant 
bearer.  Can  be  recommended  as  being  specially 
suitable  for  the  amateur  grower.  In  season 
December  to  February.  C'o.c's  Orange  Pippin  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  greatest  favourite  of  all  dessert 
Apples.  Where  the  conditions  are  suitable  it 
should  be  planted  largely.  It  succeeds  well 
either  in  the  garden  or  orchard.  In  season  from 
November  to  end  of  February.  King  of  Tomkin's 
County  is  one  of  the  latest  sorts  we  have.  It 
is  of  American  origin  and  has  a  splendid 
flavour.  The  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  trees  till  late  in  the  season,  when  they  will 
keep  in  good  condition  till  May.  The  tree  is  a  i 
great  bearer  and  succeeds  well  in  almost  any  form,  j 
Dake  of  Deronshire  is  another  late  variety  of 
sterling  merit.  It  is  a  medium-sized  fruit  of 
fine  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer  of  free 
habit,  succeeding  well  in  any  form  or  situation. — 
E.  H.,  Frogmorr. 


with  a  paler  reverse  to  the  florets.  This  variety 
received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  on  October  14  last,  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  an  award  of  merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

William  Petty. — In  this  instance  we  have  a 
very  interesting  novelty  of  Japanese  reflexed 
form,  which  impressed  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  floral  committee  so  much  that 
they  wished  to  see  it  again.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  rich  cream,  suffused  with  light  rose, 
and  its  attractiveness  is  added  to  by  its 
yellowish-coloured  centre. 

Mrs.  L.  Thome. — This  is  an  excellent  counter- 
part to  the  variety  H.  J.  Jones  above  mentioned, 
being  similar  in  character  to  that  promising  sort. 
The  difference  in  this  novelty,  however,  is  its 
colour,  which  is  best  described  as  light  canary 
yellow.  The  florets  are  long  and  broad,  and 
build  up  a  Japanese  flower  of  good  substance. 
First-class  certificate.  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  October  14  last. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Coster. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  blooms  of  the  past  season,  being  an 
ideal  type  of  Japanese  reflexed.  It  is  an  immense 
flower,  having  long,  broad  florets,  and  is  ideal 
for  exhibition.  The  colour  is  best  described  as 
amber,  shaded  bronze,  a  colour  that  is  very 
pleasing  under  artificial  light.  It  is  of  English 
origin,    emanating    from    the    gardens    of    Mr. 
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Martin  Silsbury,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 
First-elass  certificate,  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  award  ot  merit,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  in  October  last. 

Lady  Smith  of  Treliske. — This  variety  will  be 
best  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  to  be  a 
primrose-coloured  sport,  with  light  reverse  to  the 
florets,  from  the  popular  white  variety  Mme. 
Marguerite  de  Mons.  Like  the  parent  variety, 
the  flowers  are  deep  and  solidly  built,  and  are 
seen  to  great  advantage  when  arranged  in  stately 
vases.  First-class  certificate.  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  October  28. 

F.  W.  Lei'er. — This  is  a  Japanese  novelty, 
having  very  long,  broad  florets  that  are  slight  Ij' 
indented,  curled  and  incurving  at  the  ends.  As 
an  exhibition  flower  it  should  be  very  largely  in 
demand.  The  colour  is  rich  creamy  white, 
with  a  richer  cream  centre.  First-class  certifi- 
cate. National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and 
award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
October  28  and  29  respectively. 

Miss  Faith  Moore. — This  is  an  interesting  type 
of  the  Japanese  incurved  section,  and  is  a  flower 
having  rather  narrow  florets.  It  is  pure  white, 
and  is  a  distinct  acquisition  to  this  section. 
First-class  certificate.  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  October  28. 

Wallace  Godfrei/.— Seldom  are  Chrysanthe- 
mums recognised  for  their  colour  alone,  but  in 
the  present  instance  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  commended  this  beautiful  flower 
for  its  colour.  It  may  be  described  as  a  rich 
golden  amber,  tinted  rose  in  the  centre. 

Metchet  Beauty. — The  colour  in  this  instance 
is  a  rich  yellow,  freely  suffused  and  tinted  rosy 
red.  The  flower  is  quite  distinct  in  form,  being 
a  beautiful  Japanese  reflexed.  The  petals  are 
broad  and  long,  and  are  of  good  substance. 

Clara  Vermwi.  —  This  is  another  distinct 
Japanese  reflexed  decorative  bloom,  and  was  cer- 
tificated by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
HS  such.  It  is  a  flower  of  good  form  and  useful 
si/.e.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  a  deep  rich 
crimson  self.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
also  gave  an  award  of  merit  in  favour  of  this 
variety  on  October  2!t  last. 

Georije  Milcham  (1908). — This  is  an  excellent 
Knglish  seedling  from  the  gardens  in  charge  of 
the  individual  in  whose  honour  the  flower  is 
named.  The  date  appended  to  the  name  of  this 
variety  is  to  distinguish  it  from  an  older  one 
bearing  the  same  name,  but  probably  now  out  of 
cultivation.  The  flower  is  a  .Japanese  incurved, 
having  broad  florets  of  good  length  and  naturally 
incurved.  The  colour  in  this  instance  is  canary 
yellow.  First-class  certificate,  National  Chry- 
santhenmm  Society,  November  (J. 

Freda  Bedford. — This  is  a  marketer  decorative 
variety,  and  as  a  representative  of  this  section  is 
distinctly  pretty.  The  florets  are  of  medium 
width  and  drooping.  In  a  good  light  the  colour 
is  a  warm  tone  of  deep  apricot,  and  under  arti- 
ficial light  it  is  distinctly  pleasing.  First-class 
certificate.  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
November  0. 

Felton's  Farourilt. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
Japanese  sorts  of  the  present  season,  but  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  exhibition  flower.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  of  medium  size,  having  some- 
what stiff,  crisp,  reflexing  florets.  The  colour 
may  be  described  as  glistening  creamy  white.  A 
magnificent  vase  of  these  flowers  was  exhibited 
at  the  November  show  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  on  which  occasion  the  variety 
received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Marrjuin  of  No-rthamptoii.  — This  variety  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  to  be  a 
beautiful  bright  bronzy  yellow  sport  from  the 
popular  .Japanese,  sort  W.  A.  Etherington.  As 
an  exhibition  variety  it  should  be  much  in 
demand  ;  the  blooms  staged  on  the  occasion 
when  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  gave 
it  a  first-class  certificate  were  large  and  of  good 
form.  To  see  good  blooms,  a  mid-August  bud 
selection  should  be  made.  D.  B.  Ckanjc. 

(To  be  conliimed.J 


HOW    TO     GROW    THE    WINTER 

CHERRY  (SOLANUM)  IN  POTS. 
During  autumn  and  the  New  Year  berry-bearing 
plants  are  much  appreciated  by  amateurs  for  the 
embellishment  of  their  conservatories,  windows 
in  the  dwelling-house,  and  on  tables  in  the  rooms. 
Solanura  Hendersoni,  S.  capsieastrum  and  S. 
Williams's  Hybrid  are  the  best  varieties  for  the 
purpose.  The  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
and  also  from  cuttings  taken  in  spring.  Some 
put  out  the  plants  in  the  open  border  during  the 
summer  months,  and  then  lift  and  repot  them 
early  in  September  ;  but  I  advise  the  amateur  to 
grow  the  plants  in  pots  throughout  the  year,  as 
there  would  not  be  the  risk  of  giving  a  check  to 
the  development  of  the  berries  and  of  losing  some 
of  the  leaves,  as  often  happens  when  the  plants 
are  put  out  in  borders  and  afterwards  repotted. 
Plants  from  Seeds. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  shallow  pan  or 
in  a  flower-pot ;  but,  as  good  seeds  germinate 
freely,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  them  thickly,  as 
the  seedlings  would  be  weakly.  It  is  far  more 
satisfactory  to  have  a  few  very  strong  plants. 


have  reached  the  stage  ot  growth  for  being  put 
into  pots  singly,  they  may  be  grown  in  a  cool 
frame,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  this  structure 
until  the  final  potting  has  been  done,  for  which 
purpose  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough.  The  loam  used  at  the  final  potting 
should  be  fibrous  and  lumpy.  Directly  the 
plants  are  established  in  their  flowering  pots,  put 
them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  an  open,  sunny  posi- 
tion, and  keep  the  foliage  clean  by  frequent 
syringings.  Straggling  shoots  should  be  pinched, 
and  then  each  plant  will  form  a  nice  bush.  Do 
not  feed  until  the  large  pots  are  getting  filled 
with  roots  ;  then  give  weak  doses  of  clear  soot 
water  once  a  week  and  similar  ones  of  manure 
water  twice  a  week.  After  the  berries  have 
formed,  use  an  artificial  manure  according  to  the 
directions  given  with  it.  Put  the  plants  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  early  in  September,  but  admit  plenty 
of  air  on  all  fine  days  ;  frost  and  fog  must  be  kept 
out. 

Plants  from  Cuttixos.  , 

The  best  cuttings  are  obtained  by  severely 
pruning  an  old  plant  and  then  selecting  the 
strongest  of  the   resu  tant   young   shoots.      The 


FRUITS  OF  PURPLE  CACE  PLUM. 


busny  and  shapely,  than  many  small,  weakly 
ones.  The  soil  should  consist  of  rich  loam,  two 
parts  ;  leaf-mould,  two  parts  ;  and  sufficient  very 
coarse  sand  to  make  it  porous.  The  drainage  of 
the  pan  or  pot  should  also  be  ample.  Drop  the 
seeds  about  1  inch  apart  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  then  bury  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  Place  the  seed-vessel  in  a  greenhouse  or 
a  warm  pit  where  a  temperature  of  58°  or  there- 
about can  be  maintained  during  the  day  from  the 
heating  apparatus.  The  temperature  may  be  a 
few  degrees  lower  at  night.  If  water  is  needed, 
immerse  the  pan  to  its  rim  in  a  vessel  containing 
tepid  water,  and  hold  it  so  until  the  surface  of 
the  soil  becomes  moist. 

When  the  seedlings  are  about  1  inch  high 
they  must  be  carefully  transplanted  in  a  similar 
soil  in  boxes  4  inches  apart.  Keep  them  near 
the  glass  ;  then  a  sturdy  growth  will  result. 
The  next  shift  must  be  to  small  pots,  one  plant 
in  each.  To  the  soil  above  recommended  add  a 
peck  of  well-rotted  manure  and  a  (>inch  potful  of 
soot  to  tM'o  bushels  ;  also  put  some  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  on  the  crocks  and  a  teaspoonful  of  soot 
on   the   leaves.     By  the  time  the  young  plants 


latter  should  be  inserted  in  a  light,  sandy  soil  in 
small  pots,  and  then  kept  under  a  bell-glass  or 
in  a  propagating  frame  until  they  are  rooted. 
Afterwards  pot  them  and  treat  them  as  advised  in 
the  case  of  seedlings,  but  the  point  of  each  plant 
must  be  cut  oft'  when  they  are  about  4  inches 
high,  in  order  to  induce  a  branching  habit  of 
growth.  Avon. 

FIBROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 
Cuttings  where  increased  stock  and  shapely 
plants  are  required  must  not  be  overlooked,  as 
these  strike  readily  ;  the  present  time  should  be 
seized  upcjn  to  augment  the  existing  batch. 
Begonias  of  the  ornamental-leaved  type,  of  which 
B.  Arthur  Mallet  may  be  instanced,  should  be 
similarly  treated  ;  these  if  struck  now  and 
pushed  on  soon  become  useful  sized  plants,  which 
are  most  serviceable  on  account  of  the  rich 
velvety  tone  of  colouring  in  the  foliage.  B.  M. 
Hardy  comes  next  to  B.  Arthur  Mallet  in  point 
of  merit,  and  even  stands  the  season  better. 
Other  varieties  of  good  habit  and  character  are 
I B.  Naomi  Mallet,  B.  Lucy  Closon,  B.  Marie 
Louise  and  B.  Decora. 
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SOME    GOOD     PLUMS    FOR 
AMATEURS'    GARDENS. 

A   T  this,  the  planting  season,  the  amateur 
/\  is  anxious  to  securer  tlie  best  Plums, 

/   %  and  I  will  note   a   few   really  good 

/  \  croppers,  suitable  methods  of  culture 
/  \  and  their  fruiting  qualities.  The 
Ciages  will  always  be  general  favour- 
ites, but  some  of  the  best  as  regards  flavour  are 
shy  croppers.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  not 
advisable  to  grow  such  varieties  in  quantity. 
The  variety  illustrated  (Purple  Gage,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  abroad,  the  Reine  Claude 
Violette)  is  a  splendid  Plum  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  slightly  flattened  at  the 

end,  the  skin  purple,  with  yellow  

dots  and  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  The  flesh  is  a  greenish 
yellow,  firm  and  sweet  and  the 
flavour  is  delicious.  The  tree  is 
very  hardy  and  a  great  bearer 
in  any  form,  but  well  worth  a 
wall  in  the  northern  counties. 

For  early  supplies  the  useful 
River's  Early  Prolific  is  valuable. 
This  makes  a  compact  tree  and 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  dessert  sort 
when  fully  ripe  at  the  end  of 
Jul}'.  Victoria,  another  of  the 
cooking  class,  is  also  most  useful 
for  early  September ;  it  rarely 
fails  to  crop  and  is  a  great  bearer. 
River's  Monarch  is  also  excellent 
and  a  heavy  cropper.  It  is  a 
large  black  Plum,  and  does  well 
as  a  standard,  but  it  must  not  be 
hard  pruned.  For  later  supplies 
the  late  Orange  is  a  splendid  fruit, 
and  though  a  dessert  variety  is  so 
free  th  it  I  give  it  a  leading 
position  for  late  use. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Gages, 
and  here  mention  must  be  made 
of  Eaily  Transparent,  a  splendid 
early  variet}',  with  yellow  fruits, 
and  excellent  for  wall  culture. 
Jefferson  or  American  Gage  i.s  a 
grand  dessert  Plum,  doing  well  as 
a  bush,  pj'ramid  or  standard.  It 
has  a  rich  flavour.  Late  Trans- 
parent (4age  is  another  very 
good  variety  that  does  well  in 
any  form  ;  it  is  well  worth  a  wall 
in  the  north.  The  fruit  keeps 
well  when  gathered.  The  Gages 
are  specially  noted  for  their  ver}' 
tweet  and  delicious  flavour. 

G.  \V. 


ROSE    DUNDEE    RAMBLER. 

DUNDEE  RAMBLER  ROSE,  shown 
,  in  full  flower  in  the  illustration,  is 
I  one  of  the  old  Ayrshire  Roses 
f  which  are  happily  not  quite  over- 
shadowed by  more  recent  sorts. 
Among  the  many  ways  of  worthily 
',  using  the  free  Ayrshire  Roses,  one  of  the  best  is 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  natural  growth, 
without  any  staking  or  guiding  whatever.  Due 
space  must  be  allowed  for  their  full  size,  which 
will  be  a  diameter  of  some  10  feet.  Of  these 
useful  garden  Roses  none  is  more  beautiful  than 
The   Garland,  with    its   masses  of   pretty  blush 


over  and  bear  the  clusters  of  flowers  on  short 
stems  thrown  out  at  each  joint.  The  way  these 
young  main  branches  spring  up  and  bend  over 
when  mature  is  exactly  the  way  that  best  dis- 
plays the  bloom.  Each  little  flower  of  the  cluster 
is  shown  in  just  the  most  beautiful  way  ;  and  it 
is  charming  to  see,  when  light  winds  are  about, 
how  the  ends  of  the  sprays,  slightly  stirred  by 
active  air,  make  pretty  curtseying  movements 
arising  from  the  weight  of  the  crowded  bloom 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  supporting  stem. 


GRAPE  APPLEY  TOWERS 

Amoxc  the  many  introductions  of 
new  Grapes  of  recent  years  this 
variety  stands  out  prominently  as 
one  of  the  best,  and  bids  fair  to 
replace  some  of  the  older  varieties  which  we  have 
had  to  rely  on  for  late  use.  Many  gardeners  (espe- 
ciallj'  amateurs)  whose  resources  are  limited  need 
be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  varieties  when 
planting  young  Vines.  It  is  usually  three  or  four 
years  before  he  can  pro\e  for  himself  whether  a 
new  introduction  is  going  to  be  a  success  or  not, 
hence  it  is  not  wise  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
the  recommendation  usually  sent  out  by  the 
introducers.  After  several  years  experience  of 
the  above  variety  I  can  confidently  say  it  is  one 
of  the  best  late  Grapes  we  have.  It  is  a  black 
(.rape  of  medium  size,  round  oval  berry,  the 
bunch  is  handsome  in  appearance,  its  quality  and 
constitution  all  that  could  be  desired  of  late 
Grapes,  and  its  long  keeping  quality  is  one  of  its 
most  prominent  features. 
Froyinon,  E.  H. 


ROSE  DONDEE  RAMBLER  ON  A  GARDEN  j\l;CH. 

white  bloom.  It  is  well  worth  getting  up  at 
I  a.m.  on  a  mid-.June  morning  to  see  the  tender 
loveliness  of  the  newly-opening  buds ;  for 
beautiful  though  they  are  at  noon,  they  are 
better  still  when  just  awakening  after  the 
refreshing  influence  of  the  short  summer  night. 
Several  others  among  the  old  Ayrshires  are 
excellent  in  this  way  of  growth,  though  perhaps 
there  are  none  to  beat  The  Garland  and  Dundee 
Rambler,  the  latter  with  flowers  of  a  pleasing 
warm  white.  A  grassy  space  »vhere  they  may 
be  seen  all  round,  or  a  place  where  the  great 
bush  may  be  free  at  least  on  two  sides,  are  most 
suitable,  or  they  may  be  used  as  central  or 
symmetrically  reeurxing  points  in  a  Rose  garden 
of  some  size.  The  young  growths  that  show 
above  the  mass  when  the  bloom  is  waning  are  the  i 
flowering  branches  of  next  year  ;  they  will  arch 


TWO    NEW    ROSES. 

Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia. 
Messes.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts,  are  the  raisers  of  this  unique  Tea 
Rose.  It  was  introduced  in  lSfl7,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  widely  known  and 
appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Let  me  recommend  all  amateur 
rosarians  to  at  least  get  one.  The 
raisers  describe  it  "  as  having 
buds  of  bronzy  salmon  and  open 
flowers  a  rich  lake-red,  shaded 
orange  and  fiery  crimson."  Now 
this  description,  although  perhaps 
as  near  the  mark  as  possible, 
utterly  fails  to  give  one  any  idea 
of  its  colour.  One  must  not  use 
too  many  adjectives,  but  besides 
being  original  in  respect  to  its 
colour,  it  really  is  a  lovely  shade, 
and  most  striking  in  the  garden. 
I  saw  three  very  fine  specimens 
of  it  at  the  Gloucester  show  last 
summer.  Everybody  was  attracted 
by  them  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
so  distinct  and  beautiful  that  no 
one  could  have  passed  them  by. 
I  have  only  had  one  tree  in  ni}- 
collection,  and  have  been  fairly 
successful  with  it,  though  I  anj 
told  that  in  some  localities  it  is  a 
Rose  that  does  not  open  any  too 
well.  Anyhow,  last  summer  it 
did  so  well  with  me,  and  seeing 
ihe  very  perfect  blooms  of  it  at 
Gloucester,  I  ordered  more  for 
1907-8.  It  is  a  good  grower,  has 
nice  foliage  and  bears  freely 
flowers  of  good  size,  full  and 
globular,  with  somewhat  thin 
petals.  I  may  have  been  lucky 
in  its  culture,  but  it  had  quite 
ordinary  treatment,  and  if  only 
its  sisters  do  as  well  this  coming 
summer  I  .shall  recommend  it 
strongly.  At  all  events,  it  i.s 
most  effective  in  the  garden,  and 
should  be  tried  by  all  who  have 
not  got  it. 

Elizabeth  Carnes. 

Some  of  us  may  think  7s.  Gd. 
rather  ton  much  to  pay  foi'  a 
new  dwarf  Rose,  but  my  wife 
tells  me,  when  discussing  a  new 
hat,  "  If  you  must  be  in  the 
fashion,  you've  got  to  pay  for  it."  Well,  if 
any  reader  can  screw  up  courage  sufficient  to 
order  this  new  Hybrid  Tea  for  UK.KS  and 
pay  his  or  her  7s.  tid. ,  they  will  get  a  lot  for 
their  money.  On  its  arrival  do  not  on  any 
account  unpack  it  till  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
or  either  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  sodden. 
The  best  month  for  planting  Roses  is  November. 
Now  I  would  order  for  delivery  early  in  March. 
The  raisers  are  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Son, 
Newtownards,  County  Down,  Ireland.  It  is  a  Rose 
of  the  most  entrancing  beauty  and  formation, 
and  will  attract  attention  not  only  from  the 
connoisseur,  but  from  everyone  who  sees  it.  I 
Siiw  it  in  the  raisers'  grounds  at  Ledbury  last 
summer,  and  predict  a  great  future  for  it ; 
indeed,  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  become  a  most 
popular    Ros'.       The   raisers   describe   it  as   in 
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colour  satiny  salmon  rose,  with  a  fawn  centre, 
suffused  with  yellow,  the  outside  of  the  petals 
deep  rosy  red,  shaded  with  copper  and  yellow. 
The  flowers  were  large  and  extraordinarily  full — 
a  beautiful  type,  soniewliat  pointed  in  the  centre 
and  deliciously  scented.  Q. 


DO  WE  MANURE  OUR  RO.SES  TOO  MUCH? 

We  shall  soon  have  our  thoughts  directed  to  the 
matter  of  manuring  our  Roses,  and  it  occurred 
to  nie  that  this  subject  might  proiital)ly  be 
ventilated  througli  the  columns  of  The  Garden. 
We  are  constantlj'  being  told  that 
the  Rose  is  a  gross  feeder,  and 
the  beginner,  thinking  he  is  doing 
the  right  thing,  gives  his  newly- 
planted  Roses  liberal  doses  of 
botli  animal  and  artificial  manure, 
on  the  principle  that  if  a  little  is 
good  a  quantity  will  be  better. 
This  pernicious  practice  is  respon- 
sible for  an  enormous  mortality- 
among  Rose  plants,  especially 
where  chemical  manures  are  em- 
ployed. I  firmly  believe  some  of 
our  more  advanced  Rose  growers 
are  finding  out  to  their  cost  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  over- 
dosing with  chemicals,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have 
their  experiences  of  successes  and 
failures.  One  great  disadvantage 
of  over-feeding  is  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  production  of  gross 
unripe  wood,  which  a  severe 
winter  would  most  assuredlj' 
destroy,  although  the  grower  can 
somewhat  regulate  this  matter 
by  judicious  thinning  out  of  the 
old  wood  in  August  and  pincliing 
out  the  points  of  the  gross  wood. 
We  can  do  much  to  counteract 
the  evil  effects  of  over-manuring 
by  periodically  transplanting  our 
Roses,  say,  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  but  when  this  is  done  a 
new  site  should  be  found  for  the 
plants,  so  that  the  soil  in  the  old 
situation  may  be  sweetened  by 
exposure  to  the  air. 

My  opinion  is  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  adoere  to  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  with 
the  addition  of,  say,  sewage,  soot 
and  steamed  bone-meal.  P. 


in  length.  In  their  young  stage  and  on  the 
growth  of  tlie  year  these  are  bright  red,  and  if 
grown  so  that  the  sun  shines  through  them  they 
are  translucent  and  very  beautiful.  The  flowers 
are  I  think  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  the 
type,  but  liave  the  same  characteristic  four  petals 
only  and  are  likewise  white.  As  it  is  only 
on  the  young  wood  that  the  extraordinary  colour 
is  seen  this  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible,  but  so  far  the  growth  of  my  plant  is  not 
vigorous. 

R.  siiiica  (sometimes  known  as  eamelliffifolia). — 
A  beautiful  evergreen  Rose,  that  is  ten-^er.  with 
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NOTES     ON    THE    WILD 

ROSES    (SPECIES). 

(Continued   from   page    '/.s.) 

Rosa   .SANC-r.i. — From  Abyssinia. 


THE    MOO.N    DAISY    (PYBETHRUM    ULIGINOSUM)    IN    THE    GARDEN    OF 
MR.  A.  <ar,L,  EVERSLEY,  POOLE. 
This  is  said  to  be  identical  with 

the  Rose  of  the   early   Egyptians,  and  used   by    large  white  flowers, 
them  in  the  wreaths  that  have  been   found   with  ,  parents  of  Sinica  anemone,  that  most  beautiful  of  '  their 


nuimmies.      Its    large,   bright    pink   flowers   are    all  single  Roses. 

not    very   distinct,   that  is  if  my   plant   is    true,       /A  .scii^ycra  (the  Prairie  Rose  of  Norlli  America) 

to  name,   and  I  have  not   so    far   been   able   to    Interesting  by  reason  of  its  late-flowering  period 


THE    MOON    DAISY. 

(PyRETHRUM     ULlllINOSUM.  ) 

NE  of  the  finest  groups  we  have  seen 
of  this  beautiful  flower  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. The  Moon  Daisy  is  a 
great  favourite  of  the  writer's — 
tall,  leafy  and  crowned  with  white 
flowers  in  the  late  year,  flowers  of  a  soft  white, 
which  seem  to  gain  in  beauty  on 
moonlit  evenings,  much  the  same 
as  the  White-stemmed  Bramble 
does  in  winter.  No  plant  is 
more  easily  grown,  if  some  care  is 
taken,  than  the  Moon  Daisy  ;  its 
growth  is  remarkably  vigorous,  as 
the  illustration  suggests,  and  it 
increases  rapidly,  replanting  of 
the  strong  tufta  being  needful,  in 
our  experience,  once  in  every 
three  or  four  years.  One  thing 
it  does  appreciate  and  that  is  a 
moist  soil.  We  planted  a  lot  of 
it  a  few  years  ago  in  a  damp 
ditch  and  there  sprang  up  a  little 
forest  of  stems  and  in  autumn  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  which  bent 
prettily  in  the  wind.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  see  the  wavy  flower- 
burdened  stems  on  a  sunny  Sep- 
tember day,  when  the  Asters  or 
Michaelmas  Daisies  are  making 
blue  clouds  everywhere.  The 
Moon  Daisy  may  be  planted  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favourable, 
but  only  in  well  dug  and  manured 
soil,  and  watered  freely  during 
the  summer  if  prolonged  dryness 
is  experienced.  On  a  dry,  hungry 
border  the  stems  do  not  rise  more 
than  18  inches.  Its  true  beauty 
is  only  reveal«d  when  we  see  it  as 
represented. 


ALPINE   OB    ROCK  PLANTS 
FOR  DRY  PLACES. 

It*  very  frequently  happens  in 
many  gardens  tliat  there  is  a 
border  or  corner  fully  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  nearly  all  day, 
with  the  result  that  the  soil 
becomes  so  parched  and  dry  that 
the  owner  is  at  his  or  her  wit's 
end  to  know  what  to  plant  in  it 
with  any  hopeof  success.  Happily, 
Nature  has  provided  many  plants 
tliat  will  thrive  in  such  a  position, 
and  it  is  now  intended  to  point  out 
some  that  are  especially  adapted 
Interesting  as   one  of  the  i  for  planting  on  rockeries  tliat  are  notorious  for 

parched    character    during     the    summer 


verify  it. 

li.  ecahrala. — A  fine  vigorous  bush  with  distinct 
foliage  and  strong  spines,  the  flowers  rather  larger 
than  usual  and  of  a  pretty  shade  of  pink.  j 

It.  Mtricfa. — One  of  the  most  distinct  of  species,  i 
The  flowers  have  only  four  petals  instead   of  five, 
and  they  are  pure  white,  contrasting  well  with  the 
small  dark  green  foliage,  at  the  base  or  axils  of 


semi-climbing  and  fairly  free. 

h'.  Hpinosissima  (the  well-known  Burnet  Rose). 
A  native  plant  and  parent  of  all  those  beautiful 
Seotcli  Roses ;  the  most  interesting  I  liave  already 
referred  to  (R.  s.  maxima)  under  the  head  of 
Altaica. 

It.  simp/icifolia  or  herberifolia.  —  I  have  only 
the  variety  known  as  Hardyii,  the  peculiarity  of 


the  leaves  of  which  they  are  produced ;  the  whole  !  whicli  lies  in  its  foliage,  which  is  "very  minute, 

appearance  of  the  plant  is  distinct.     Some  notice    and  its  curious  Cistus-like  flowers.    It  is  the  only 

has  perhaps  been  attracted  to   the  type  by  the  i  Rose  that  I  can  recall   that  has  a  spot  or  blotch 

introduction  during  1!)0()  of  a  very  striking  variety  I  on    the    petal.       Its    colour   is    yellow   and  the 

sent  out  by  Messrs.  Paul  and   Son  of  Cheshunt  |  spot    dark    brownish    maroon  ;     a    very    dwarf 

under  the  name  of   Serieea  pteracantha,  its  pro-    grower. 

minent  feature,  from  which  I  take  it  its  name  is         It.    wa/soniana.  —  Another   curiosity  with   its 

derived,  is  its  enormously   large    flat  spines  or    foliage  reduced  almost  to  filaments  and  with  small 

thorns  extending  often  over  the   whole  space  on    insignificant  pink  flowers. 

the  stem  between  the  leaves,  sometimes  2  inches  |      Purley.  H.  E.  Molynbu.x. 


lonths. 

Perhaps  the  most  showj'  subject  of  all  is  the 
charming  dwarf-growing  annual  Portulaca  grandi- 
flora.  Thi  ■  delights  in  a  sunny  aspect,  and, 
providing  reasonably  good  soil  is  afforded,  it  will 
grow  and  flower  with  but  little  attention.  Seeds 
are  sown  the  third  week  in  April  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower. 

The  Stoneerop  or  Seduni  family  is  one  from 
which  we  can  select  plants  for  our  purpose 
with  comparative  freedom.  The  common  little 
British  plant,  Seduni  acre,  is  charming  when 
draping  a  large  boulder  with  its  bright  yellow 
flowers  and  green  leaves,  while  for  variation 
the  golden  -  leaved  form  may  be  planted. 
S.  speotabile  is  a  tall-growing  species  that 
may  well  find  a  position  at  the  back  of  the 
rockery  ;  its  pink  flowers  will  be  very  welcome 
during  September.  S.  rupestre,  S.  spurium  and 
S.  Sieboldii  are  others  that  are  well  suited  for 
a  hot,  dry  rookery. 
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The  Houseleeks  or  Semperviviims  also  provide 
an  abundiince  of  sun  -  loving,  shallow  -  rooting 
plants,  the  pretty  rosettes  of  pointed  succulent 
leaves,  often  surmounted  by  curious  -  looking 
inflorescences,  rendering  them  objects  of  much 
intei-est.  S.  glauoum  and  S.  tectorum  are  two 
well-known  yet  handsome  sorts  that  will  thrive 
in  the  hottest  position  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  lesser-known  S.  montanum  and 
S.  californieum  will  also  do  well  in  some  locali- 
ties. Gold  Dust  (Alyssum  saxatile)  is  another 
good  subject  for  a  hot  position,  and  the  evergreen 
Candj'tuft  (Iberis  sempervirens)  may  also  be 
successfully  employed  if  a  good  rooting  medium 
is  provided.  In  the  South  of  England  some  of 
the  Prickly  Pears  (Opuntias)  are  used,  their 
curiously-lobed  stems,  studded  with  clusters  of 
spines,  producing  a  unique  effect  in  the  rock 
garden.  0.  camanchica  albispina,  0.  Engel- 
manni  and  0.  Ficus-indica  are  sorts  that  might 
well  be  tried. 

The  great  thing  during  the  winter  is  to  keep 
them  dry,  and  to  this  end  they  must  be  pro- 
vided with  very  porous  soil,  one  in  which 
a  quantity  of  crushed  bricks  has  been  incorpo- 
rated being  preferable.  There  are  many  other 
plants  that  could  undoubtedly  be  used  for 
a  hot  and  dry  rockery  did  the  circumstances 
demand  them,  and  owners  of  such  positions  would 
do  well  to  experiment  with  any  plants  that  are 
of  a  succulent  or  woolly  character. 


THE    MOUNTAIN    CLEMATIS   (C. 

MONTANA)    IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 

Dr.  Alexander  Doi'Glas  writes  from  Reed 
Street,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand  :  "  The  accom- 
panying illustration  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  The  Clematis  montana  shown  on  the 
arch  and  pergola  displays  its  wealth  of  white 
bloom  for  an  extent  of  130  feet  in  length,  growing 
through  the  yellow  Banksian  Rose  on  one  side 
and  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  on  the  other.  These 
flowering,  as  they  all  do  here,  at  one  time,  make 
a  great  show  of  colour.  In  front  is  a  native  Flax 
and  behind  a  native  Cabbage  Tree."  [A  similar 
effect  might  be  obtained  here,  the  Clematis  and 
Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  Rose  both  making  a  free 
growth  ;  the  Banksian  Rose  is  certainly  tender, 
but  in  southern  counties  flowers  abundantly  out 
of  doors. — Ed.] 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1342. 


THE    ANNUAL    SCABIOUS. 

ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  of  annual 
flowers  is  the  Scabious,  which  was  so 
finely  shown  last  year  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.  of  Rothesay,  Scotland. 
The  flowers  represented  in  the  accompajying 
plate  were  taken  from  this  strain,  which  was 
remarkable  for  its  varied  and  exciuisite  colours. 
Nothing  much  can  be  said  regarding  the  culture 
of  the  Scabious,  as  it  is  very  simple.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a 
greenhouse  during  February,  the  seedlings  trans- 
planted into  boxes  or  frames  when  large  enough 
to  handle,  hardened  ofi',  and  duly  planted  out  in 
well-prepared  enriched  beds  about  the  beginning 
of  May.  This  is  how  the  fine  flowers  which 
Messrs.  Dobbie  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  autumn  were  obtained, 
and  which  caused  so  much  comment  at  the  timo. 
The  strain  received  an  award  of  merit.  Seed 
may  also  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  in  the  autumn. 
This  old-fashioned  yet  beautiful  annual  is  grown 
much  more  extensively  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland  than  it  is  in  the  South,  great 
interest  being  taken  in  it  by  cottagers  and 
gardeners  there. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


TWO    BEAUTIFUL    AND    EASILY- 
GROWN    FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

IT  is  surprising  how  seldom  one  meets  with 
the  double -flowered  Chinese  Plum  (Prunus 
triloba  flore-pleno)  outside  large  establish- 
ments, yet  its  many  merits  and  few 
requirements  render  it  a  plant  eminently 
suitable  for  the  amateur  and  small  grower. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  showy  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  that  we  have,  and,  providing  a 
few  simple  rules  are  observed  in  its  cultivation, 
it  is  a  remarkably  easy  shrub  to  grow.  Although 
quite  hardy  it  is  advisable  to  plant  it  against  a 
south  wall,  ow  ing  to  its  flowering  in  April,  else 
late  frosts  are  very  apt  to  seriously  damage  the 
handsome  bright  pink  flowers.  It  needs  a  rich, 
well-drained  soil  of  medium  texture,  and  on  no 
account  must  it  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water  during  the  summer  months.  It  flowers 
entirely  on  wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth, 
hence  pruning  will  consist  of  cutting  close  back 
to  the  old  wood  all  these  growths  as  soon  as  they 
have  flowered,  which  will  be  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May.  If  a  good  mulch  of  well-decayed 
manure  can  be  given  immediately  afterwards,  so 
much  the  better,  as  this  will  induce  strong  young 
shoots  to  be  formed  for  flowering  the  following 
spring.  The  splendid  specimen  on  the  Duchess 
wall  at  Kew  is  a  subject  well  worth  looking  for 
during  the  early  spring  months.  Besides  forming 
such  an  excellent  shrub  for  south  walls  or  beds  in 
the  open,  it  is  splendid  for  forcing  under  glass. 


to  until  the  plants  have  reached  the  height 
required  to  fill  the  position  in  which  they  are 
planted.  Almost  any  good  garden  soil  suits  this 
shrub,  but,  where  the  cutting  back  system  is 
adopted,  heavy  feeding  by  means  of  mulching 
with  well-decayed  manure  as  soon  as  the  pruning 
is  done  will  be  required,  the  idea  being  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  strong  young  shoots. 
This  shrub  is  also  suitable  for  gentle  forcing  under 
glass.  Forsy  thia  viridissima  is  also  a  good  species, 
much  like  F.  suspensa,  but  of  more  erect  habit. 

OLEARTA  HAASTL 
This  pretty  dwarf  shrub  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  towns,  as  smoke  and  other  fumes  do 
not  affect  it,  and  it  is  especiallj'  suitable  for  small 
gardens,  being  dwarf  in  habit  and  possessing  very 
free-flowering  qualities.  It  is  grown  somewhat 
extensively  in  the  cemetery  at  Blaina  on  an 
exposed  situation,  but  it  is  quite  at  home,  and 
the  smoke  and  sulphury  fumes  from  the  furnaces 
do  not  seem  to  affect  it  at  all.  For  the  last  three 
years  at  least  the  plants  have  flowered  very  pro- 
fusely, being  really  a  sheet  of  white  blossom.  I 
may  add  that  this  beautiful  shrub  is  much 
more  hardy  than  a  great  many  suppose.  I 
have  seen  old-established  plants  doing  well  and 
flowering  very  profusely  every  year  at  East 
Lothian.  J.  Kennedy. 

STAPHYLEA    COLCHICA. 
This  is  a  verj'  beautiful  shrub,  suitable  alike  for 
early  forcing  in  the  greenhouse  or  for  ox\tdoor 
planting,  as  it  is  quite  hardy.     But  it  is  to  call 
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Forsythia  suspensa  is  another  shrub  whose 
merits  demand  that  it  should  be  more  extensively 
grown.  It  is  true  that  one  meets  with  it  more 
frequently  than  the  Prunus,  but  it  is  always 
welcome  and  there  is  no  danger  of  it  being  planted 
too  extensively.  Like  the  Prunus  it  is  very  easy 
to  grow,  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
the  flowers  not  being  injured  by  frost.  Two 
systems  of  growing  it  are  adopted,  one  being  to 
allow  the  plants  to  grow  naturally  and  produce 
long,  pendent  branches  that  are  covered  with 
bright  yellow  bell-shaped  flowers  in  April  :  and 
the  other  is  to  prune  the  young  shoots  back  hard 
to  the  old  wood  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered, 
precisely  the  same  as  advised  for  the  Prunus. 
This  cutting  back  will  not,  of  course,  be  resorted 


greater  attention  to  the  former  claim  that  I  pen 
this  note.  Just  at  this  season  many  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  are  procuring  such 
plants  as  Azaleas,  Lilacs  and  Rhododendrons  for 
the  beautifying  in  the  near  future  of  their  green- 
houses. May  I  suggest  a  trial  to  those  who  have 
not  done  so  of  a  few  plants  of  the  above  ?  Cora- 
pared  with  the  afore-mentioned  plants,  the 
sight  of  the  Staphylea  is  rare  indeed.  Yet  I 
venture  to  say  it  is  equal  to  either  of  them  for 
beauty  and  fragrance  combined.  Its  flowers  are 
pure  white,  are  produced  in  large  terminal  trusses 
and  are  bell-like  in  shape.  Its  lasting  quality  is 
also  good.  Any  good  garden  soil  will  suit  it,  but 
a  partially-shaded  position  will  be  better  than 
where  the  hot  sun  would  play  upon  it.       C.  T. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

WINDOW  PLANTS.— The  weak 
and  elongated  growths  of 
straggly  Geraniums  should  be 
cut  back  to  within  2  inches  or 
.S  inches  of  their  base.  This 
will   promote    fresh,    vigorous 

§rowths,  and  ultimately  make  shapely  plants, 
hoots  at  the  base  of  the  plants  should  be 
detached  and  made  into  cuttings.  Keep  the 
leaves  of  foliage  plants  clean  by  frequent 
sponging.  Water  somewhat  sparingly  for  a 
time — really  until  the  days  lengthen  appreciably 
— such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Cacti  and 
Amaryllis.  Fuchsias  may  with  advantage  be 
cut  back  at  once  with  the  object  of  providing 
cuttings  and  encouraging  the  development  of 
sturdy  shoots. 

Greenhouse  and  Conserrcttory. — Violets  in  pots 
in  the  cold  greenhouse  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass  and  the  structure  freely  ventilated. 
Cinerarias  in  the  cool  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
should  now  be  progressing,  but  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  attacks  of  green  fly,  they  should  be 
carefully  overlooked.  Plants  affected  should, 
just  previous  to  coming  into  bloom,  be  dipped  in 
some  insecticide  and  washed  free  from  it  imme- 
diately afterwards.  A  solution  of  Sunlight  soap 
is  a  simple  and  effective  remedy.  Arum  Lilies 
are  lienefited  by  frequent  applications  of  manure 
water.  Eradicate  green  fly  directly  it  is  seen  or 
trouble  will  ensue  :  a  sponging  of  the  leaves  will 
save  much  trouble  in  this  respect. 

Hardy  Flower  Garden. — For  early  displays 
sow  Sweet  Peas  in  borders  with  a  warm  aspect 
where  the  soil  is  well  drained.  Sow  thinly  about 
2  inches  to  'Ih  inches  deep.  Plant  Lilies  and 
other  bulbs  ;  this  work  should  not  be  delayed. 
Plant  in  soil  that  is  nicely  broken  up  and  friable, 
afterwards  mulching  the  bulbs  with  leaf-mould. 
Li  warm  situations  old  planis  of  Pansies  will 
be  making  splendid  clumps.  If  an  early  display 
is  desired,  they  should  be  left  undisturbed  ;  but 
if  stock  has  to  be  inerfascd,  lift  tlie  old  pUnts 
and  divide  them  into  pieces,  each  with  a  few 
shoots  and  roots  adhering. 

Tilt  Friiit  Garden. — Trouble  from  birds  may 
be  anticipated  at  this  period.  For  this  reason 
dust  the  branches  of  Gooseberry  trees  with 
slaked  lime  as  a  protection  for  the  fruit  buds, 
doing  this  on  a  showery  da}'.  Another  simple 
remedy  against  their  depredations  is  to  stretch 
freelv  over  the  branches  black  cotton  or  thread. 


I, — AN   OLD   STOCK    PLANT   READY   FOR   (JUTTING 
BACK. 

Morello  Cherry  trees  on  walls  will  now  need 
attention.  Securing  them  to  the  walls  or  fences 
needs  to  be  very  carefully  done.  Use  good 
shreds  fully  2  inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  breadth.  Place  the  shred  in  loop-like 
form  round  the  shoot  it  is  desired  to  control 
and  fix  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of  the 
weight  rests  on  the  shred  itself. 

Cokl  Frames. — For  the  ne.^t  month  or  two  the 
cold  frames  should  be  used  continuously  for 
raising  and  increasing  the  supply  of  many  plants. 
Constantly  overlook  the  occupants  and  remove 
decaying  foliage.  Auriculas  should  be  coming 
on.  Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  and  decaying 
foliage,  and  give  them  a  light  top  dressing  ot 
some  rich  soil.  Green  moss  on  the  surface  should 
be  carefully  scraped  off.  Sow  Sweet  Peas  in 
pots  for  planting  outdoors  in  April  next.  Five 
or  six  seeds  in  a  pot  •>  inches  in  diameter,  or  one 
seed  in  a  deep  Sineh  pot,  will  answer  well. 

TIte  Vegetable  Garden. — We  are  just  making 
a  new  bed  of  Mint.  The  ground  has  been 
trenched  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  well-rotted 
niaimre  incorporated.  We  plant  the  creeping- 
like  roots  in  rows  about  9  inches  apart  and  about 
2  inches  deep.  For  the  earliest  crops  of  Peas, 
Beans,  Carrots,  Spinach,  Lettuces  and  Radishes 
we  alwaj's  select  a  sheltered  border  with  a  warm 
aspect,  and  make  sowings  at  this  early  period 
when  the  weather  is  free  from  frost.  It  is  well 
to  make  small  sowings  thus  early,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  others  of  a  larger  kind  later  on.  The 
first  sowing  of  Parsley  is  now  being  made.  This 
is  sown  1  inch  deep  in  drills  about  1  foot  apart. 


THE     .SAME      PLANT     AKTEK     IIIK      CKOWTHS 
HAVE    BEEN    DETACHED. 


PROPAGATING    ZONAL    PELARGONIUMS 

OR    GERANIUMS. 

These  may  be  increased  now  in  very  simple 
fashion,  provided  care  be  observed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  cuttings  and  their  treatment 
during  propagation.  Soil,  too,  is  of  some  import- 
ance, and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  procure 
ingredients  of  a  suitable  character.  The  advan- 
tage of  beginning  propagation  eaily  in  the  year 
is  that  plants  of  a  desirable  variety  are  available 
the  sooner. 

How  TO  Deal  with  the  Old  Plants. 

At   this   period    our    stock    of   (Geraniums   is, 

perhaps,  represented  by  a  few  old  plants  such  as 

P^ig.  1.     The   increasing  length  of  the  days  has 

promoted  growth  of  a    suitable   character,  and 


with  such  material  it  is  possible  to  procure 
cuttings  that  should  root  readily  enough.  Some 
of  these  old  plants  will  develop  shoots  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  provide  six  good  cuttings. 
Each  growth  should  be  detached  with  a  sharp 
knife,  leaving  about  two  joints  of  the  shoot 
removed  on  the  old  stems.  Old  plants  treated 
in  this  way  will  soon  emit  new  shoots,  which 
will  provide  a  free  display  of  blooms  later  on  in 
the  year.  Fig.  2  represents  the  same  old  stock 
plant  after  it  has  been  cut  back  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  cuttings. 

How  to  Make  the  Cuttings. 
Fig.  .3  represents  a  shoot  detached  from  the 
old  stock  plant.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  long- 
stalked  leaves  continue  nearly  down  to  the  base 
of  the  cutting.  To  insert  the  cutting  just  as  it 
is  would  be  to  court  failure,  and  for  this  reason 
remove  the  lower  leaves  by  simply  bending 
back  the  leaf-stalk.  At  the  same  time  trim  off 
all  the  bracts  or  scales  found  at  the  bases  of  the 
leaf-stalks.  Should  any  of  the  cuttings  have  a 
truss  of  flowers  in  embryonic  form,  they,  too. 
must  be  pinched  out.  Fig.  4  is  a  good  type  of 
cutting,  and  aptly  illustrates  the  points  to  which 
attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  above  notes. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  the  lower  leaves  and 
all  bracts  have  been  removed,  and  as  a  finish  the 
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-A    SHOOT    SUITABLE    FOR    A    CUTTING. 


stem  of  the  cutting  has  been  cut  through  just 
below  a  joint.  The  prepared  cutting  in  Fig.  4 
is  the  actual  shoot  represented  by  Fig.  3. 

How  TO  Insert  the  Cuttings. 
These  may  be  inserted  singly  in  deep  2J-inoh 
pots,  or  a  number  may  be  placed  around  the  inside 
edge  of  pots  measuring  .S  inches  or  5  inches  in 
diameter.  Where  large  plants  of  high  culture, 
bearing  trusses  of  bloom  of  good  quality,'  are 
desired,  it  is  better  to  insert  the  cuttings  singly 
in  small  pots,  but  for  ordinary  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration  the  other  method  will 
answer  very  well.  With  a  dibber  about  the 
si/.e  of  a  Cedar- wood  pencil  make  a  hole  about 
l.J,  inches  deep,  (ilace  a  pinch  of  silver  sand  in 
the  bottom  of  this  and  insert  the  cutting  so  that 
it  rests  firmly  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  A 
couple  of  sharp  raps  on  the  potting  bench, 
followed  by  lightly  pressing  the  soil  with  the 
thumb  round  the  edge  of  the  pot,  will  finish  the 
operation.  A  suitable  soil  for  this  purpose  is 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
good  silver  .sand,  all  well  mixed  and  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  half-inch  mesh.     Fjg.  .') 
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shows  the   nlethod    of    inserting 
buttings  in  one  pot. 

Treatment  or  thb  Cuttings. 
After  inserting  them,  place  the  pots  close 
together  in  a  light  and  warm  corner  of  the  green- 
house, and  give  the  cuttings  a  watering  overhead 
through  a  fine-rosed  can  to  settle  the  soil  round 
them.  Flagging  must  be  avoided,  if  possible, 
and  watering  lightly  overhead  on  bright  days  is 
a  great  boon.  For  three  to  four  weeks  the 
temperature  must  be  maintained  at  from  55'  to 
60°,   and  all  that  is  then   required    during  this 


4.  — THE  SAINIE  SHOOT  PREPARED  FOR  INSERTION. 

period  is  to  supply  the  cuttings  with  water  only 
when  they  need  it. 

Potting  Up  the  Cuttings  when  Rooted. 

When  roots  have  formed,  remove  the  young 
plants  to  shelves  near  the  glass  to  keep  them 
sturdy.  Should  any  grow  unduly  fast,  pinch  out 
the  top  of  the  shoot.  Water  sparingly  for  a  few 
days  after  this  pinching  process.  Other  plants 
must  be  carefully  looked  after  regarding  water- 
ing, as  on  fine,  bright  days  the  soil  quickly  gets 
dry.  When  the  young  plants  give  evidence  of 
making  headway  they  must  be  repotted.  The 
larger  and  more  robust  young  plants  need  pots 
4  inches  across,  and  those  less  vigorous  may  go 
into  pots  measuring  3  inches  or  3i  inches  in 
diameter.  The  soil  for  this  repotting  ought  to 
consist  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  half  a 
part  leaf-mould,  half  a  part  well-rotted  horse 
manure,  and  one  part  of  coarse  sand,  with  just  a 
dusting  of  bone-meal  if  this  is  easily  obtainable. 
Break  up  the  loam  with  the  hands,  but  riddle  the 
leaf-mould  and  manure  through  a  half-inch  sieve. 
Mix  well  before  using.  After  crocking  the  pots, 
which  should  be  washed  quite  clean,  fill  in  a 
small  quantity  of  the  compost ;  then  place  the 
young  plant  (rooted  cutting)  in  position,  filling  in 
all  round  with  the  prepared  compost  and  pot 
firmly.  Subsequently  place  the  plants  together 
on  a  nice  cool  bottom  on  the  side  benches  of  the 
greenhouse.  Shade  for  a  day  or  two  should  the 
weather  be  bright,  and  in  about  three  days  water 
with  a  fine-rosed  can. 

Final  Pottinci. 
This  must  be  done  when  the  plants  have  filled 
their  smaller  pots  with  roots.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  half  a  part 
each  of  leaf-mould  and  well-rotted  manure,  and 
a  quarter  part  each  of  crushed  charcoal  and  silver 
sand.  A  dusting  of  bone-meal  is  highly  bene- 
ficial. Pots  <j  inches  in  diameter  should  be  used, 
and  the  soil  made  very  firm. 


HINTS  ON  WATERING  POT   PLANTS. 

There  is  perhaps  more  art  in  watering  pot  plants 
than  in  any  other  phase  of  their  culture,  hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  amateurs,  and  even  some 
professionals,  often  go  astray  in  this  seemingly 
simple  operation.  Although  hard  and  fast  rules 
cannot   be  laid   down  for   the    watering    of   pot 


plants,  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  points  may  perhaps  be  of  profit.  At 
the  outset  I  would  impress  upon  the  cultivator 
the  absolute  necessity  for  knowing  his  plants. 
By  this  merely  knowing  their  names  is  not  meant ; 
what  is  required  is  a  knowledge  of  their  rooting 
system,  their  leaf  system,  the  kind  of  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  and  also  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them.  We 
must,  above  everything  else,  always  keep  the 
faet  prominently  before  us  that  plants  growing 
in  pots,  even  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions, are  existing  under  artificial  treatment. 
Armed  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  plants 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  existing  under 
artificial  conditions  the  cultivator  is  well  on  the 
road  to  success  in  watering  them. 

Before  the  plants  are  put  into  their  pots  the 
careful  grower  will  see  that  ample  drainage  is 
provided  by  placing  broken  pots  or  cinders  over 
the  drainage  hole.  This  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  the  mitigation  of  over-watering.  In 
applying  water  always  give  sufficient  to  soak  the 
ball  of  soil  from  top  to  bottom,  nothing  being 
worse  than  serving  it  in  driblets.  If  a  plant 
requires  water  at  all  it  needs  enough  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  to  this 
end  enough  space  should  be  left  when  potting  to 
enable  sufficient  to  be  given.  Many  amateurs 
make  the  mistake  when  potting  of  filling  the  pots 
right  to  their  brims  with  soil. 

If  a  plant  has  become  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  flag  the  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  im- 
merse the  pot  in  a  bucket  or  tank  of  water  for  an 
hour  or  two,  because  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  soak  the  ball  of  roots  and  soil  by  watering  it  in 
the  usual  way,  owing  to  the  soil  having  shrunk 
away  from  the  sides  of  the  pot.  The  amateur, 
especially  during  the  dull  days  of  winter,  is  far 
more  likely  to  over  than  to  under  water  his 
plants,  and  the  former  is  the  most  fatal  of  the 
two,  because  its  ill  effects  only  reveal  themselves 
gradually.  In  the  winter  months,  therefore,  only 
give  water  when  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  plant 
suffering  for  the  want  of  it. 

Newl3'-potted  plants  often  sufjfer  much  at  the 
hands  of  a  careless  or  ignorant  wielder  of  the  water- 
pot.  After  they  have  had  one  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  about  them  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  apply  more  before  it  is  actually  required. 
Remember  that  the  plant  has  had  a  check,  and 
that  roots  will  permeate  the  new  soil  much  more 
readily  when  the  latter  is  moderately  moist  than 
they  will  when  it  is  saturated.  If  the  leaves  hang 
down  at  all  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  soil  is  dry,  but  rather  that  the  atmosphere  is 
arid,  and  a  light  syringing  overhead  under  these 
circumstances  will  put  matters  right.  The  same 
remarks  apply  even  more  forcibly  to  cuttings. 
Keep  the  soil  moist,  not  sodden,  if  you  desire 
them  to  root,  preventing  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  leaves  and  soil  by  plunging  the  pots  in 
Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  and  placing  a  glass  ease  or 
frame  over  them. 

Many  amateurs  have  an  idea  that  when  a  plant 
begins  to  assume  a  sickly  appearance  it  needs 
water,  and  accordingly  supply  it  in  large  quanti- 
ties, never  thinking  that  they  are  making  matters 
worse.  In  all  probability  the  mischief  was  first 
caused  by  superfluous  moisture  in  the  soil,  and 
the  proper  course  to  take  will  be  to  examine  the 
drainage  hole  and  see  that  it  is  clear,  then  with- 
hold water  until  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  plant 
will  suffer  if  it  is  k  cpt  longer  without  it.  The 
life  of  a  valuable  plant  that  has  become  sickly 
may  often  be  saved  by  keeping  the  soil  in  the 
pot  on  the  dry  side  for  a  time. 


WORK    TO    DO    DURING    FROSTY    AND 
WKT     WEATHER. 

We  maj-  still  witli  almost  certainty  look  for- 
ward to  several  weeks  of  frosty  or  wet  weather, 
when  the  usual  gardening  operations  must 
necessarily  be  at  a  standstill,  and  the  amateur  is 
apt  to  regard  this  time  as  lost,  at  least  so  far  as 
his  or  her  garden  is  concerned.     This  need  not. 


however,  be  the  case,  as  there  is  plenty  of  work 
that  can  he  done  when  the  soil  is  frozen  hard  or 
when  heavy  rains  prevail,  and  it  is  the  object  of 
this  article  to  remind  amateurs  of  the  various 
tasks  that  need  attention  now. 

Where  manure  has  to  be  wheeled  on  to  kitchen 
garden,  fruit  tree  or  flower  plots,  advantage  ought 
to  be  taken  of  a  hard  frost  to  get  it  done.  No 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  soil  or  paths,  and  the 
work  can  be  performed  with  ease  and  comfort. 
Leave  it  in  heaps  until  the  frost  departs. 
Although  a  cold  task,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
complete  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  fruit  trees 
during  frosty  weather,  as  one  can  get  about  the 
plots  or  borders  then  without  treading  the  soil 
into  a  concrete-like  mass. 

Stakes  that  were  used  last  summer  will  need 
overhauling,  as  the  bases  of  many  of  them  will 
be  decayed  and  therefore  need  resharpening.  Do 
this  at  once  ;  then  paint  those  that  require  it  and 
stand  them  in  a  box  or  other  receptacle  to  dry, 
after  which  they  ought  to  be  tied  into  bundles 
according  to  their  length.  Labels,  too,  will  need 
renewing,  and  this  work  ought  not  to  be  left 
until  the  spring,  else  a  rush  of  other  work  at 
that  time  will  probably  mean  that  they  will  get 
entirely  overlooked.  Where  the  seed-list  has 
been  made  out — and  this  ought  to  have  been 
done  by  now — new  labels  may  be  written  for  the 
various  seeds  that  are  to  be  sown  later  on.  If 
tliis  is  done,  much  anxiety  and  worry  will  be 
saved  at  sowing-time.  The  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  ordinary  wooden  labels  is  to  give  them  a  very 
thin  coat  of  white  paint,  rubbing  it  into  the  wood 
well  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag,  and  then  write  the 
name  and  any  other  particulars  before  the  paint 
dries.  Not  only  is  it  easier  to  write  when  the 
paint  is  moist,  but  the  writing  is  rendered  much 
more  lasting,  and  it  may  be  done  with  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil,  preferably  an  HB.  Labels 
written  thus  in  April  last  year  are  still  in  the 
writer's  garden,  and  the  names  are  jDerfectly 
legible. 

Where  the  amateur  owns  a  glass  house,  or  even 
a  frame,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  spell  of 
wet  weather  to  wash  all  the  glass,  wood  or  iron 
work,  the  shingle  on  the  stages,  and  repair  any 
portions  of  the  latter  that  may  require  it.    Where 


5. — cdttings  inserted  in  a  5-inch  pot. 

the  house  is  a  lean-to  against  a  wall  the  latter 
ought  to  be  lime-washed,  and  all  pots,  whether 
empty  or  containing  plants,  should  be  made  clean, 
and  the  empty  ones  stored  in  their  respective 
sizes  so  as  to  be  readily  available  when  required. 
Seed-boxes  usually  need  overhauling  at  this 
season,  man}'  of  them  requiring  new  hottoms, 
and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  window-boxes. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  virgin  cork 
from  the  fronts  of  the  latter  where  it  is  employed, 
and  give  the  boards  under  it  a  good  scrubbing 
with  strong  soft  soap  water,  and  if  time  can  be 
spared  to  give  the  cork  a  washing  with  the  same 
solution  so  much  the  better.  By  this  means  the 
eggs  and  larvae  of  many  insects  will  be  destroyed. 
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Nets  that  are  used  for  protecting  fruit  during 
the  summer  months  often  get  torn,  and  these 
ought  to  be  attended  to  without  delay,  as  nothing 
is  more  irritating  than  to  find  holes  in  them  when 
they  are  perhaps  hurriedlj'  required  for  use 
during  the  busy  summer  season.  Stakes  for 
Peas  and  Beans  may  also  be  trimmed  ready  for 
use,  and  where  a  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  these  many  of  those  used  last  year  will 
be  sound  enough  to  use  again  in  conjunction  with 
a  percentage  of  new  ones,  taking  care  to  ensure 
the  latter  being  evenly  distributed  among  the 
old  ones. 

If  these  operations,  and  any  others  of  a  similar 
nature  that  may  crop  up,  are  attended  to  at  once 
much  time  and  worry  will  be  saved  during  the 
busy  spring  and  summer  months.  Work  well 
forward  is  a  splendid  motto  in  every  calling,  but 
in  none  does  it  apply  more  forcibly  than  in 
gardening. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


preserve  from  frost.  Examine  all  seed  Potatoes, 
and,  where  practicable,  stand  them  on  ends, 
removing  during  the  process  all  the  weakest 
growths. 

Hardy  Fbdit. 
Continue  to  clean,  prune  and  train  trees,  and 
on  wet  days  examine  all  protecting  material,  so 
that  this  will  be  ready  when  wanted. 
Fruit  Room. 
Look  over  the   fruits   regularly  and  eject   all 
decaying  specimens.   Keep  the  house  cool,  dry  and 
sweet.     Look  over  Grapes  in  bottles  regularly. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
LeonardsUe,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

a   FFORD   Primulas,   Cyclamen   and  Cine- 

/\  rarias  manure  water  to  prolong  the 

/  %  flowering  period.   These  plants  should 

/      \        now  be  making  a  fine  show.     Among 

y         %       Primulas,  The  Duchess  and  its  forms 

are  excellent.    Cinerarias  should  have 

feeding  stimulants  every  week  ;  keep  them  free 

from  aphis.     They  are  all  the  better  when  grown 

on   a   moist   bottom   such   as   ashes   or    shingle. 

Calceolarias  may  now   have  their  final  potting, 

using  good  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with   a  little  cow 

manure    and    a   small    quantity    of   bone-meal. 

Prune  back  Fuchsias  and  start  them  in  gentle 

heat.     Sow    seeds   of    Asparagixs    plumosus,    A. 

Sprengeri  and  A.   deoumbens.     Old  plants  that 

have  done  duty  may  be  potted  or  top-dressed. 

Balsams  sown  now  make  very  pretty,  useful 
and  attractive  plants  for  furnishing  jardinieres, 
&c.  As  soon  as  possible  prick  them  out,  three 
or  four  plants  into  a  3-inch  pot,  and  keep  near 
the  glass.  They  may  be  flowered  in  these  pots 
with  skilful  treatment. 

AmaiyUia  seed  ought  to  be  sown  now  ;  I  prefer 
sowing  in  a  pan  and  ju-ioking  the  seedlings  out. 
See  that  all  the  stages  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  new  shingle  or  old  material  thoroughly 
washed.  At  this  season  all  houses  containing 
plants  should  Vie  put  in  thorough  good  condition. 

Fruit  Houses. 

Pearhia  and  NextariiiKS  still  in  bloom  should 
be  carefully  dealt  with.  Tap  the  trees  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and 
dry,  and  gently  spray  with  tepid  soft  water  at 
closing  time.     Keep  a  chink  of  air  on  all  night. 

Vines. — Attention  should  be  regularly  paid  to 
disbudding  and  regulating  the  growth,  and,  if  by 
any  chance  there  is  any  mealy  bug  present,  a 
keen  watch  must  be  made  in  the  afternoon  and 
each  pest  dosed  with  methylated  spirit.  At  this 
stage  much  can  be  done  tcjwards  extermination, 
as  they  crawl  out  of  the  crevices  on  a  fine,  sunny 
afternoon.  The  tirst  Muscat  house  may  now  be 
closed,  as  this  popular  fJrape  requires  a  long 
season  to  thoroughly  mature. 

Cherries  and  Fiys  may  now  be  started,  i')"  to 
50'  being  a  suitable  night  temperature. 
Kitchen  (Jardbn. 

Continue  with  the  work  as  advised  in  the  last 
calendar.  Keep  up  the  supply  of  forced  vege- 
tables by  intrfxiucing  every  week,  or  as  often  as 
in  required,  a  fresh  su|)])ly.  Make  Mushroom 
beds  and  hotbeds  for  Asparagus.  Make  Sea- 
kale  sets,  tie  up  in  bundles  of  tifty,  and  cover 
over  with  ashes  and  store  in  a  cool  house  or 
frame.      Take  up   Broccoli    that  are    ready,   to 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Fious  elaStica. — The  present  is  a  good  time 
for  propagating  this  useful  plant.  If  the  tops 
are  taken  off  before  they  begin  to  start  into  new 
growth  they  will  root  with  little  trouble.  Tops 
about  4  inches  long  are  best,  they  need  not  be 
cut  off  close  below  the  joint,  as  they  will  root 
from  any  part  of  the  stem.  Some  dry  sand  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  off,  as  this  will 
check  the  loss  of  sap.  The  cuttings  are  best  put 
singly  into  small  pots  and  kept  in  the  stove  pro- 
pagating pit  until  tliey  are  well  rooted,  and  after 
removal  they  will  soon  be  ready  for  potting  into 
5-inch  pots. 

Orchids. 
Phaius  grandijoliiis.— The  flower  spikes  of  this 
fine  and  useful  old  Orchid  are  rapidly  advancing, 
and  I  would  warn  cultivators  against  letting 
aphides  get  the  upper  hand  before  the  blossoms 
open.  These  insects  soon  ruin  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  but  if  the  spikes  are  examined 
every  few  days  and  a  damp  spjn^'e  passed  over 
them,  it  will  keep  them  clean. 
Hardy  Fruits. 
Ground  Work. — Where  the  site  for  new 
Strawberry  beds  or  Raspberry  or  bush  fruit 
plantations  has  not  yet  been  prepared,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  digging  it.  In  most  oases 
bastard  trenching  and  heavy  manuring  will  be 
the  best  way  of  treating  them.  Such  plots  may 
have  a  light  crop  taken  off'  them  before  the 
bushes  or  Strawberries  are  planted,  and  no  crop 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  early  Potatoes. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
h'hubni-b  and  Seakale. — The  crowns  of  this 
should  now  be  covered  where  forced  out  of  doors. 
Where  earthenware  pots  are  not  at  hand,  old 
tubs,  with  the  bottoms  removed  and  converted 
into  lids,  will  be  found  very  useful.  Place 
around  and  all  over  each  a  good  thickness  of 
material  as  recommended  for  hot-beds.  All  light 
nuist  be  excluded,  and  a  moderate  temperature 
must  be  maintained  by  renewing  the  lieating 
material  ;  particularly  is  this  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Seakale,  the  quality  of  which  is  much 
impaired  by  an  irregular  temperature. 

Herbs.— Mint  and  Tarragon  may  be  brought 
on  by  lifting  the  roots  and  planting  them  in  liuxes. 
Cover  the  roots  with  good  soil  and  place  in  a 
warm  pit  where  growth  will  soon  commence. 
Basil,  where  required,  should  be  sown  in  pots, 
placing  them  in  a  warm  vinery  or  lieated  pit. 
Make  successional  sowings  every  fortnight. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Cool  Orchard  //oMse. —Where  the  occupants 
of  this  are  in  pots  and  are  still  plunged  in  the 
open  ground,  they  should  be  examined,  and  if 
the  buds  on  any  are  found  to  be  getting  forward 

which  will  proliably  lie  the  case   in   sheltered 

districts— the  trees  should  be  removed  under 
cover  for  safety.  Many  of  the  Apricots,  Cherries 
and  some  of  tlie  early-flowering  Peaches  will  need 
the  protection  of  the  orchard  house  long  before 
the  flowers  are  likely  to  expand,  as  severe  frost 
would  seriously  injure  them  were  they  exposed 


to  its  influence.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  frost 
does  not  harm  the  bloom -buds,  but  from  careful 
observation  I  have  noticed  that  if  severely  frozen, 
even  before  there  are  any  signs  of  colour  in  the 
petals,  there  will  be  no  fruit. 

Window  Plants. 

Campanula  isojjhylla  alba. — This  is  a  great 
favourite  as  a  pot  plant,  and  in  some  districts  it 
may  be  seen  in  almost  every  cottage  window. 
When  suspended,  the  drooping  masses  of  pure 
white  blossoms  are  very  eftective.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  for  propagating  this  useful  plant. 
Good  cuttings  may  be  obtained  from  those  which 
were  cut  back  after  they  had  done  flowering  last 
autumn.  About  the  same  treatment  as  is  required 
for  Marguerites  will  suit  them  well.  Later- 
struck  cuttings  should  be  grown  three  in  a  pot. 
A  window  with  a  northern  aspect  may  be  kept 
gay  for  at  least  two  months  :  in  fact,  I  have  seen 
some  plants  in  the  same  windows  for  a  longer 
period.  The  blue  or  normal  type  is  not  so  much 
grown,  though  equally  pretty. 

T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners.) 

Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich. 


BEDDING    PLANTS    FROM 
SEED. 

FEBRUARY  is  none  too  early  to  sow 
many  of  the  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  that  will  make  the  beds  attrac- 
tive from  May  xmtil  November.  The 
gardener  who  has  a  moderately- 
warmed  greenhouse  can  do  wonders 
in  the  way  of  seed  sowing,  but  it  is  when  seed- 
lings have  been  pricked  off'  and  require  more 
space  that  he  is  often  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  If 
he  buys  some  inexpensive  iron  brackets,  to  hold 
strips  of  wood  and  thus  make  shelves,  and  nails 
these  brackets  to  tlie  wall  of  the  greenhouse,  or 
even  to  the  window  frames,  lie  will  find  that  the 
house  will  hold  an  extraordinary  number  of  pota 
of  seedlings  without  being  overcrowded.  During 
summer  the  wooden  shelves  can  be  lifted  down, 
leaving  only  the  brackets,  which  are  not  un- 
sightly, or  they  can  even  be  covered  by  creepers 
from  below,  or  trailers  from  hanging  baskets  or 
wall-pockets  above. 

Verbenas  should  be  sown  at  once  in  soil  com- 
posed of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould  and 
half  a  part  of  silver  sand  ;  this  we  may  call  the 
ordinary  potting-slied  compost  that  suits  most 
plants.  These  lovely  flowers  only  show  at  their 
best  in  gardens  when  they  have  been  raised  early 
and  so  attained  good  growth  before  being  put 
out  into  beds. 

Nicotianas  are  of  immense  service  throughout 
the  season,  and  either  the  ordinary  white  N. 
atfinis  may  be  chosen,  or  the  charming  rosy 
crimson  N.  Sanderfe  or  one  of  the  less  known 
species  that  are  equally  simple  to  cultivate,  and 
ot  vhich  seed  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 
N.  sylvestris  has  fine  foliage,  and  its  long- 
tubed  white  flowers  droop  over  most  gracefully. 
N.    suaveolens    is  of    shrubby  growth  and   only 

2  feet  tall,  being  deliciously  perfumed  at  night. 
N.  aeutifolia  is  also  remarkable  for  the  long  tubes 
of  its  flowers  ;    its  leaves  are  fine  and  it  is  often 

3  feet  high.  Then  N.  Tabacum  virginica,  the 
common  Tobacco  plant,  with  red-purple  blossom, 
attaining  a  height  of  4  feet,  is  both  interesting 
and  effective. 

Phlox  Drummondi  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
carpet  plants,  and  if  sown  in  boxes  may  be 
pricked  out  an  ineli  apart  in  other  boxes,  and  can 
then  be  left  for  weeks  undisturbed  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  greenliouse.  Some  gardeners  sow 
each  seed  an  Kich  from  the  next  in  little  drills  an 
ineli  apart,  so  as  to  save  having  to  transplant 
into  other  boxes,  but  waterings  or  the  moving 
about  of  the  box  so  often  shitts  seeds  that  the 
chances  are  seedlings  will  oome  up  crowded  after 
all.     Any  seedlings  which  show  signs  of  growing 
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tall  should  have  their  shoots  pinched  out  at  once 
to  encourage  a  dwarf,  spreading  habit. 

Petunia  seed  should  also  be  dealt  with,  either 
of  double  or  single  varieties  ;  the  dwarf  varieties 
are  only  6  inches  in  height  and  prove  admirable 
for  edgings  or  carpets  among  giant  sorts.  Seed 
should  be  sown  on  moist  soils  in  pans  and  covered 
in  with  only  a  little  silver  sand  ;  the  pans  must 
be  thoroughly  glass  covered  and  the  soil  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  really  dry.  The 
seedlings  are  somewhat  tender,  so  should  be 
handled  with  extra  delicacy  when  pricked  out 
1  inch  apart  in  pans  or  boxes.  At  the  end  of 
March  they  can  be  given  each  a  small  3-ineh 
pot.  Shaded  from  sunshine  in  an  airy  part  of 
the  greenhouse  they  should  grow  strong,  but  if 
the  temperature  ever  exceeds  60°  they  had  better 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 

^Lobelias  and  Pyrethrum  aureum  can  be  sown 
in  bo.xes  of  ordinary  compost  :  the  former  is  a 
plant  demanding  patience,  since  the  seedlings 
are  very  difficult  to  handle  on  acoount  of  their 
diminutive  size.  For  making  edgings  it  will  be 
enough  to  prick  out  Lobelia  seedlings  in  bunches 
of  three  or  four  1  inch  apart  in  boxes  and  allow 
them  to  form  a  group  to  be  planted  out  later  as 
though  each  were  one  plant.  For  beautiful 
bedding  designs,  however,  this  is  not  sufficiently 
careful,  and  each  seedling  should  be  pricked  ofi' 
separately  at  1  inch  intervals.  The  lovely 
double-flowering  blue  Lobelia  makes  an  exquisite 
carpet  plant. 

Antirrhinums  (tall,  medium  and  dwarf), 
Pansies  of  the  bedding  order,  Dianthus  Hedde- 
wigii,  the  Japanese  Pink,  Dianthus  chinense,  the 
Indian  Pink,  Fuchsias  (double  and  single),  single 
Dahlias  and  Marguerite  Carnations  can  all  be 
raised  easily  in  the  greenhouse,  the  temperature 
of  which  keep  between  .jO"  and  ()(•".      K.  J.  D. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers,— The  Editor  iiitends 
to  make  The  Gabdeh  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  tw  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  m,ake  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  CorrespoTidents"  column.  All  communica- 
tioTis  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  vyritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  W,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  wserf  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate-  piece  of  paper. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Plants  fop  north  border  In  South 

Scotland  {Mrs.  O.  C.  C.).— Last  season 
affords  no  criterion  for  flower-growing  in  your 
district,  as  all  through  the  South  of  Scotland 
the  soil  was  unusually  wet,  and  never  came  into 
proper  condition  for  many  flowers.  You  appear 
to  have  gone  about  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
correctly,  and  with  a  better  summer  you  should 
have  more  success  this  year.  Colour  schemes 
are  frequently  more  difficult  to  work  out  well 
than  they  appear  when  in  writing  only,  as 
different  districts  cause  different  conditions, 
which  affect  some  plants  more  than  others.  In 
ordinary  seasons  Gaillardias  and  French  Mari- 
golds would  do  quite  well  in  your  north  border, 
but  you  must  not  depend  upon  the  perennial 
Gaillardias  being  hardy  enough  to  stand  your 
winters.  Until  you  have  a  large  stock  of 
perennials  worked  up  you  should  fill  your  borders 
largely  with  annuals,  either  hardy  or  half- 
hardy.  Some  good  yellow  and  orange-flowered 
annuals,  besides  the  French  and  African  Mari- 
golds, are  Coreopsis  or  Calliopsis  in  variety  ; 
Chrysanthemum  coronarium,   of  which  you  can 


have  yellow  and  white  ;  Sweet  Sultans  ;  pot  or 
Scotch  Marigolds,  such  as  Calendula  Orange 
King ;  Chrysanthemum  segetum  Helios  or 
Evening  Star,  Limnanthes  Douglasii,  Rudbeckia 
bicolor  and  the  miniature  annual  Sunflowers 
would  be  useful.  Good  hardy  perennials  of 
similar  colour  are  Heliopsis  pitcherianus  and 
others,  although  they  did  badly  last  year  ; 
Rudbeckia  speeiosa,  Dorouioum  plantagineum 
excelsum  and  Inula  glandulosa.  Oriental  Poppies 
bloom  too  early  for  satisfactory  effects  with  late 
flowers.  Try  Monarda  didyma,  Geum  coeciueum 
and  one  or  two  of  the  early-flowering  Tritomas. 
Anemone  japonica  alba  and  white  Phloxes  would 
be  useful,  with  such  hardy  annuals  as  you  can 
select  which  do  not  close  when  the  sun  is  oft' 
them. 

Soil  foP  Watsonlas  (if.  F.  J.).-  I  should  recom- 
mend a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a  good  proportion 
of  grit  for  the  Watsouias.  With  this  I  should  mi.^  a  good 
proportion  of  old  Mushroom-bed  or  hot-bed  manure,  as  I 
am  certain  these  bulbs  want  strong  food  in  this  country.  I 
should  plant  at  the  end  of  October  and  keep  the  pots  in  a 
cold  frame,  when  they  would  be  likely  to  throw  up  in  the 
early  spring.— F. 

Honr  to  tpeat  Qpnithog'aluin  lacteum 
(Penwarne). — In  a  garden  where  Ixias,  Babianas  and 
Watsonias  thrive  there  should  not  be  much  trouble  with 
Ornithogalum  lacteum.  A  position  and  soil  suitable  to 
the  Belladonna  Lily  would  answer  quite  well,  a  deep 
sandy  loam  with  cool  bottom  being  preferred.  In  planting 
the  bulbs  should  be  kept  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  plant,  which  is  by  the  Kew  authorities  now 
referred  to  as  0.  narbonnense,  is  less  reliable  in  its 
flowering  than  some  species  ;  but  in  your  favoured  situa- 
tion, when  established,  should  give  but  little  trouble. 
Endeavour  to  give  the  bulbs  complete  rest  from  the  rain- 
fall each  year  when  the  foliage  has  died  down. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 
Four  creepers  for  a  wall  {Phloem). 

The  following  plants  will  prove  satisfactory  on 
your  wall :  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  a  free-flowering 
shrub,  which  is  at  its  best  in  midwinter.  The 
main  branches  should  be  trained  to  the  wall  and 
the  secondary  branches  may  be  spurred  back 
after  the  flowers  have  fallen  :  it  should  be  planted 
against  the  higher  wall.  Escallonia  macrantha 
will  form  an  excellent  shrub  as  a  companion  to 
the  former  for  the  higher  wall.  It  is  quite  ever- 
green, and  bears  reddish  flowers  freely  during 
summer.  The  branches  should  be  trained  to 
cover  the  wall  and  the  breast  wood  must  be  cut 
well  in  annually,  April  being  a  good  time.  For  the 
lower  wall  Cotoneaster  thymifolia  will  be  found 
a  suitable  shrub.  It  is  an  evergreen  with  neat, 
tiny  leaves  and  white  flowers,  followed  by  red 
fruits  ;  very  little  pruning  will  be  required  to 
keep  it  in  place.  On  the  low  wall,  with  the 
Cotoneaster,  Euonymus  radicans  Silver  Gem 
might  be  grown.  This  has  silver  variegated  leaves 
of  very  ornamental  appearance.  It  should  be  kept 
nailed  against  the  wall  until  it  has  covered  its 
allotted  space,  after  which  cut  it  well  in  annuallj". 

Information      about      Clematis, 
Pyrus  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum. 

{H.  P.,  Leicester). — Clematis  Jackmanii  superba 
and  Ville  de  Lyon  belong  to  the  Jackmanii 
section,  and  should  be  pruned  at  once  or  within 
the  next  month.  Cut  the  branches  back  fairly 
hard  ;  in  fact,  if  the  plants  are  covering  their 
allotted  space  fairly  well,  you  may  cut  them  back 
to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  base  of  last  year's 
wood.  Mrs.  G.  Jaokman  belongs  to  the  Patens 
group,  and  may  be  pruned  now.  The  pruning, 
however,  should  be  less  vigorous  than  advised 
for  the  foregoing  ;  the  branches  of  last  year  may 
be  shortened  about  halfway  back.  C.  paniculata 
is  a  good  species  which  blooms  during  autumn  ; 
it  may  be  pruned  moderately  hard  now.  C. 
montana  is  a  spring-flowering  plant  and  should 
not  be  pruned  until  afcer  the  fall  of  the  flowers. 
It  may  then  be  pruned  fairly  hard,  if  it  is 
covering  all  the  space  that  can  be  spared,  it  not 
the  branches  may  be  spread  out  and  left  at  almost 
their  full  length.  It  is  a  distinct  species. 
Cydonia  or  Pyrus  japoniea  may  be  spurred  back 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over.  If  on  a  wall  it 
ought  to  begin  to  flower  in   a  few  weeks'  time. 


It  will  stand  hard  cutting,  and  flowers  best  from, 
spurred  branches.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  may 
have  the  branches  pruned  well  back  to  within  a 
few  eyes  of  the  base  as  soon  as  tlie  flowers  have 
fallen. 

Shrubs  and  plants  for  woods  in 

place  of  Laurels  {H.  P.  B.).—The  Fox- 
gloves and  bulbs  will  be  excellent  for  filling  up 
the  bare  spaces  made  by  the  removal  of  the 
Laurels.  The  common  Bracken  would  also  be 
useful  if  the  soil  is  of  a  porous  character  and 
contains  plenty  of  decayed  organic  matter  such 
as  leaves.  If  the  trees  are  onlj'  thinly  placed, 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  Rhododendron  ponticura 
and  even  Berberis  vulgaris  in  the  most  open 
spaces  would  thrive.  Naturally,  the  choice  of 
flowering  shrubs  for  such  a  position  is  very 
limited,  and  before  planting  anything  you  must 
have  the  soil  well  dug.  If  you  wish  to  destroy 
the  Laurels,  you  must  root  them  up,  but  do  not 
do  this  simply  because  they  are  Laurels.  We 
should  think  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
would  be  useful  in  your  case. 

Infopmatlon  about  Daphnes  («.  F.  B.).— 
There  are  two  species  of  Daphne  that  will  answer  your 
description,  and  both  are  perfectly  hardy.  One,  P, 
Laureola,  is  the  common  Spurge  or  Wood  Laurel.  It: 
forms  a  bush  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with  thick,  glossy 
leaves,  and  bears  clusters  of  greenish  yellow  or  creamish 
fragrant  blossoms  in  the  leaf  axils  from  January  to  April. 
The  other,  D.  pontica,  is  found  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
forms  a  spreading  bush  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  The  flowers 
are  very  similar  in  colour  to  those  of  the  previously- 
mentioned  shrub,  but  the  flowering  season  is  not  until 
April  or  May. 

Tpeatment  of  a  Coppep  Beech  (B.  B.  E.).— 
We  are  afraid  that  you  could  not  do  your  tree  any  per- 
manent good  by  watering  it  with  manure  water  ;  the 
nuilching  as  previously  recommended  is  the  best  method 
to  adopt.  It  will  doubtless  injure  your  turf;  in  fact,  to  do 
your  tree  any  real  good  the  turf  ought  to  be  removed,  the 
ground  forked  up  and  the  mulch  left  on  the  ground  for 
twelve  months  before  resowing  with  grass  seeds.  If  you 
wish  to  benefit  your  tree  to  any  appreciable  extent  you  will 
have  to  sacrifice  the  appearance  for  a  time.  Should  the 
mulch  be  disturbed  by  wind,  as  you  suggest,  you  could, 
spread  a  light  covering  of  soil  over  the  material  to  keep- 
it  in  position. 

Cllmbeps  fop  paptly  shaded  wall  {H.  P.  B.). 
Prunus  triloba  fl.-pl.,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Cratfegus 
Pyracantha,  Cydonia  japonica,  Clematis  montana  and 
Ceanothus  thyrsitlorus  are  all  suitable  shrubs  for  your  wall. 
The  Escallonia,  Crataegus  and  Ceanothus  are  evergreens,, 
the  others  deciduous.  .\11  are  of  an  ornamental  character. 
The  border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  would  look  very  well 
planted  with  old-fashioned  herbaceous  plants  such  as 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Wallflowers,  Snapdragons,  Polyanthuses,, 
Primroses,  Sweet  Williams,  Lilies,  Mignonette  and  Pansies, 
with  here  and  there  a  group  of  Roses  or  some  dwarf  shrub, 
such  as  Lavender,  Kosemary,  Hypericums,  or  summer- 
flowering  Spirjcas.  The  spaces  made  by  spring-flowering- 
plants  being  over  could  be  flUed  with  .Stocks,  Asters,, 
Tobaccos  or  other  annuals. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Cigar  ash  for  greenhouse  plants 

{ff.  IS.  ]V.). — We  do  not  know  the  exact  con- 
stituents of  cigar  ash,  hence  cannot  say  definitely- 
what  its  value  as  a  food  for  pot  plants  would  be. 
It  possibly  contains  a  certain  amount  of  potash, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  of  some  use  to 
plants  grown  for  their  flowers  or  fruits.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  think  that  sufficient  benefits- 
would  accrue  from  its  use  as  to  justify  one  going, 
to  the  trouble  of  saving  it.  Your  other  question, 
about  boiler  flue-dust  is  one  that  j'ou  make- 
ditBcult  to  answer  by  omitting  all  particulars. 
If  it  is  of  a  sooty  nature,  as  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  it  certainly  will  not  take  the  place  of 
sand  for  garden  purposes.  Soot  contains  nitrate, 
a  valuable  plant  food,  and  is  usually  applied  to 
soil  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  food.  Sand 
contains  a  very  little,  if  any,  plant  food,  its 
function  being  to  render  the  soil  porous. 

Sowing  seeds  of  wlntep-floweping'  Cap- 
nations  (J  Z»).  —  the  present  is  a  very  suitable  time 
to  sow  seeds  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  as  by- 
sowing  thus  early  the  plants  have  a  long  growing  season< 
before  them.  With  regard  to  hints  on  their  culture,  youi 
will  find  an  exhaustive  illustrated  article  in  The  Gardek 
of  the  ISth  ult.  Again,  being  always  anxious  to  assist- 
the  would-be  cultivator  of  these  beautiful  plants,  we  last 
year  ottered  a  series  of  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  winter-  - 
flowering  Carnations.  The  prize  essay  was  published  in 
the  numOer  of  THE  G.vrI'EN  for  March  li;,  1907,  and  the 
second  prize  one  on  April  6.    Previous  to  that  a  most^ 
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inatructive  article  on  sowing  Carnation  seed  appeared  in 
our  number  for  February  16,  1007.  A  perusal  of  these 
various  articles  will  give  you  much  valuable  information  ; 
indeed,  that  in  the  issue  of  the  ISth  ult.  alone  deals  far  more 
fully  with  the  matter  than  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  condense  into  the  space  allowed  for  answers  to 
correspondents. 

Infopmation  about  Tomatoes  {J.  B.  S.  0.). 
You  do  not  furnish  any  particulars  whatever  about  your 
Tomatoes,  hence  we  cannot  say  the  cause  of  your  failure 
last  year.  Do  you  grow  them  in  a  house  with  other  pot 
plants  ?  If  so  this  is  a  mistake,  as  Tomatoes  like  plenty 
of  ail-  of  a  dry  character  when  flowering  and  ripening  their 
fruit.  Insects  can  be  kept  down  by  frequently  fumigating 
with  any  of  the  vaporising  compounds  now  on  the  market. 
The  last  "luery  in  your  note  we  cannot  decipher. 

Infoptnatlon  about  Beg'onia  Glolre  de 
LiOPPaine  {E.  C.  C.).— There  is  no  need  to  throw  away 
the  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  plants  after  flowering,  as 
they  can  be  kept  to  bloom  another  year  They  should, 
when  the  blossoms  are  passed,  be  kept  somewhat  dryer 
than  before  (but  by  no  means  parched  up),  then  in  March 
cut  them  back  to  within  6  inches  of  the  pot,  placing  them  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  structure.  They  will  then  soon 
push  out  fresh  shoots,  and  when  these  are  about  lialf  an 
inch  long  the  plants  must  be  repotted.  Pots  a  size  or 
two  laiger  than  those  they  are  now  in  form  a  very  suitable 
shift.  A  good  soil  may  be  formed  of  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  In  the  summer,  as  the  pots  get 
well  furnished  with  roots,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure 
occasionally  will  be  helpful.  Treated  in  this  way  the 
plants  may  be  flowered  year  after  year.  By  a  cool  greenhouse 
we  presume  you  mean  a  structure  with  a  certain  amount 
of  flre-heat,  as  if  not  heated  in  any  way  you  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  in  the  culture  of  this  Begonia. 

About  Malmalson  Capnations  (C.  S.)  —So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  nothing  is  accurately  known  of 
the  origin  of  the  Malmaison  race  of  Carnations,  by  whom 
raised,  or  first  introduced  It  is,  however,  generally  held 
that  they  originated  at  Malmaison,  in  Ji'rance,  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  the  first 
wife  of  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  race 
which  seems  to  have  begun  with  what  is  known  as  the  Old 
Blush  must  have  been  in  existence  over  100  years.  The 
gardener  at  Malmaison  at  that  time  was  the  famous 
botanist  Bonpland,  and  he  might  have  been  the  originator. 
From  what  parents  the  race  came  no  one  seems  able  to 
surmise,  but  there  may  have  been  in  existence  then 
varieties  that,  intercrossed,  would  produce  sucli  a  race, 
but  have  died  out,  while  the  progeny  in  the  form  of  the 
■old  Malmaison  survived.  To-day  it  would  seem,  although 
we  have  now  numerous  Malmaison  varieties  in  commerce, 
that  all  are  the  product,  more  or  less,  of  Malmaison 
parentage.  Like  Carnations  generally,  Malmaisons  are 
subject  to  fungoid  diseases,  although  these,  because  the 
plants  have  to  be  grown  in  pots  and  in  greenhouses,  are 
chiefly  the  product  of  too  much  moisture  and  imperfect 
ventilation.  Whenever  in  evidence,  the  best  way  is  to 
gently  spray  the  plants  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  and 
lime  solution,  made  weak,  or,  while  they  are  damp,  dust 
with  sulphur,  or  paint  the  artected  parts  with  sulphur 
paste.  During  the  winter  the  plants  need  to  be  kept  near 
the  glass  and  have  ample  light  and  air.  If  green  fly  gives 
trouble,  fumigation  will  clear  these  off,  and  red  spider 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  syringing  freely.  You  may  obtain 
further  information  by  purchasing  R.  P.  Brotherston's 
"  Book  of  the  Carnation,"  price  Js.  'Jd.,  from  the  publisher, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Generally  very  little 
seems  to  have  been  written  concerning  Malmaison  Car- 
nations. 

Plants  foP  a  g'lass  stpuctupe  {Broadgatcs).— 
In  such  a  structure  as  you  purpose  erecting  a  great  many 
different  subjects  may  be  successfully  grown.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  door  covered  with 
trellis  work  would  be  particularly  suitable  for  a  Camellia, 
say,  a  red  variety  on  one  side  and  a  white  on  the  other  ;  at 
least,  if  you  prefer  it  in  that  way.  Some  of  the  tender 
Tea  Roses  could  be  trained  up  the  roof,  or  other  climbing 
and  rambling  plants  such  as  Passiflora  ciemlea  (blue)  and 
P.  Constance  Elliott  (white),  Pluml)ago  capensis  (blue) 
and  Tacsonia  Van  Yolxemit  (scarlet).  As  the  structure  is 
to  be  used  as  a  lounge,  we  should  not  suggest  stages  of  any 
kind,  but  furnish  it  with,  for  the  greater  part,  compara- 
tively large  plants,  which  can  be  grouped  on  the  floor. 
This  admits  of  your  rearranging  them  at  any  time,  accord- 
ing to  requirements  or  individual  fancy.  A  few  flowering 
plants  will  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  serve  to  ligiiten 
up  the  structure.  Of  foliage  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose 
we  can  recommend  the  following  Palms:  Chamserops 
hurailis,  Kentia  belmoreana,  K  forsteriana,  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  Phtenix  canariensis  and  Rhapis  flabelliforrais. 
Ferns:  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Cyr- 
tomium  falcatum,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Osmunda  palustris, 
Pteris  arguta,  P.  argj-nca,  P.  cretica  and  varieties,  P. 
serrulata  and  varieties,  P.  tremiila,  P.  Wimaettii  and 
Woudwardia  radicana.  Other  foliage  plants  are  Aralia 
*Sieboldii,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Aspidistra  lurida  and  A.  1. 
variegata,  Cyperua  altemifoliua,  Phorraium  Veitchii, 
■Cordyline  australis,  C.  Eeckhautei  and  Yucca  fllamentosa 
variegata.  Of  flowering  plants,  large  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
■concerning  which  you  enquire,  are  ciuite  suitable,  large 
Fuchsias  also,  while  Camellias,  Myrtles,  Indian  A/.aleas, 
sweet-scented  Rhododendrons  (such  as  Countess  of  Sefton, 
Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam  and  Princess  Alice)  and  Cytisua 
raceniosus  will  all  form  good  permanent  plants.  In 
summer  a  few  of  the  many  Mc»wering  plants  then  at  their 
best  will  serve  to  brighten  up  the  structure.  Towards  the 
■end  of  August  Lilium  speclosuni  will  form  a  showy  feature, 
to  be  succeeded  later  on  by  'bryaanthemums.  If  you  can 
arrange  it,  the  climbing  plants  will  do  better  planted  in  a 
narrow  border  than  in  pots.     I'he  border  should  be  2  feet 


wide  and  about  2^  feet  deep,  this  allowing  for  6  inches  of 
drainage  mateiiai  in  the  bottom.  As  the  plants  are  to 
occupy  the  position  permanently,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
soil  of  the  border  should  be  of  a  good  lasting  nature.  The 
Magnolia  will  do  better  on  a  south  wall  outside  than  in 
the  house. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Climbing^   Roses   for   a   fence 

[Dragoon). — About  5  feet  apart  would  be  the 
right  distance  to  plant  the  climbing  Roses, 
especially  as  your  tence  is  only  about  5  feet 
high,  for  you  would  probably  have  to  train  some 
of  the  growths  horizontally  after  a  year  or  two. 
You  should  certainly  add  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere 
and  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  and  for  a  third  one 
Franyois  Crousse.  Gustave  Regis  is  \ery  thin, 
although  a  charming  bud  Rose.  In  planting 
arrange  as  follows  :  East  side,  commencing  south 
end — Francois  Crousse,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.  West  side, 
commencing  south  end  —  Griiss  an  Teplitz, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  and  Mme.  H.  Leuilliot.  All  of  these  are 
good  free  bloomers.  White  Maman  Cochet  i.^ 
not  strictly  a  climbing  Rose,  but  it  will  soon 
cover  a  7  feet  to  8  feet  wall  space,  and  is  a  great 
success  when  planted  in  such  a  position.  We 
advise  you  to  mix  the  cow  manure  with  6  inches  or 
S  inches  of  light  soil  beneath  the  fibrous  loam.  You 
must  be  liberal  in  your  application  of  the  manure. 

A  hardy  pink  climbing"  Rose  (^frs.  D.).~ 
There  are  now  several  pink  Roses  among  the  large-flowered 
perpetual  sorts,  and  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  what  you  desire.  One  of  the  hardiest  would  be 
Conrad  ¥.  Meyer.  It  is  a  delightful  Rose,  with  large 
blooms  of  the  shade  of  Baroness  Rothschild  and  La  France. 
Another  excellent  sort  is  Pink  Rover.  This  is  very 
fragrant  and  yields  lovely  blooms  somewhat  deeper  than 
the  old  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  its  only  fault  being  a 
somewhat  soiled  appearance  of  its  outer  petals.  Then 
there  is  Climbing  Captain  Christy,  always  good,  but  scent- 
less, and  Climbing  La  France.  A  Rose  that  has  rapidly 
come  into  the  front  rank  of  good  climbers  is  Lady  Water- 
low.  It  has  most  delightful  pink  blooms,  with  Buttercup 
yellow  at  the  base  of  its  petals.  As  you  prefer  Captain 
Christy,  we  think,  perhaps,  the  climbing  form  of  this 
Rose  would  be  the  best  for  you  to  select. 

Aptificial  manure  for  Roses  (F.  A.  B.).—ln 
tlie  National  Rose  Society's  annual  for  I'.niT  a  good  general 
manure  for  Tea  Roses  was  given  as  follows  :  Bestdissolved 
Peruvian  guano,  two  parts ;  fine  bone-meal,  one  part ; 
sulphate  of  potash,  half  a  part ;  dried  blood,  finely 
powdered,  one  part;  and  nitrateof  soda,halfapart.  Apply 
in  early  spring  at  the  rate  of  ."'■oz.  to  the  square  yard.  The 
above  ingredients  should  be  well  blended.  Another  excel- 
lent manure  for  all  Roses  is  kainit,  bone-meal  and  blood 
manure  in  equal  (juantities,  well  mixed  with  dry  potting 
soil  at  the  rate  of  a  barrowload  of  soil  to  Icwt.  of  the 
mixture.  Keep  in  a  dry  shed,  and  apply  a  dressing  to  all 
the  surface  soil  of  the  Rose  beds  and  borders  in  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  one  dressing  a  month. 
The  manure  should  be  hoed  in  at  the  time  of  application. 
Bone-meal  itself  is  an  excellent  manure  if  applied  in  the 
spring  at  i  he  rate  of  6oz.  to  the  square  yard,  to  be  followed 
with  waterings  of  manure  water  in  May  and  June  at  the 
rate  of  loz.  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water,  applied  about 
once  a  fortnight.  We  also  refer  you  to  our  advertising 
columns  for  some  excellent  artificial  manures. 


French  Giant,  and  it  is  a  splendid  large  variety. 
These  are  the  best  varieties  known. 

How      to      manage     Asparag'us 

roots  [J.  H.  <S'.  0. ). — Your  query  is  a  very 
vague  one  indeed,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know.  If  you  have  not 
already  cut  oflf  the  old  tops  produced  last  year, 
do  this  at  once  and  burn  them.  Then  remove  all 
weeds  from  the  burface  and  give  a  4-inch  thick 
dressing  of  partly -fermented  manure  or  that  which 
is  of  a  rather  strawy  character  if  your  soil  is  heavy 
and  stiflf.  If  the  latter  is  light  and  porous,  a 
similar  dressing  of  short,  well-decayed  manure 
will  be  best.  Rich  soil  of  a  porous  or  well-drained 
nature  suits  this  crop  best.  When  the  shoots 
begin  to  show  through  the  manure  give  the  bed  a 
dressing  of  common  salt,  1  peck  to  each  5J  square 
yards,  and  at  fortnightly  intervals  during  the 
cutting  season  apply  3oz.  of  finely-crushed  nitrate 
of  soda  to  the  same  area.  You  may  safely  cut 
heads  from  your  bed  this  season,  but  do  not  remove 
any  after  the  third  week  in  June. 

What  to  do  with  Seakale  Beet  (3/.  /'.  S.).~ 
You  have  grown  the  Heakale  Beet  well,  and  the  mistake 
was  that  you  did  not  use  the  leaves  earlier,  before  frost 
had  injured  them.  As  you  say  now,  they  are  useless. 
At  the  same  time,  we  think  there  must  have  been  a  slight 
mistake  made  as  regards  their  use  after  Seakale  is  over, 
as  the  plant  is  not  perfectly  hardy,  and  though  we  have 
had  good  leaves  in  March,  we  lifted  the  roots  in  December 
and  placed  them  in  a  store  just  frost  proof.  This  Beet 
may  be  termed  a  Beetroot  which,  by  cultivation,  has 
developed  its  leaves  instead  of  the  root.  Sown  at  the 
same  time  as  ordinary  Beetroot,  say,  April,  the  plant  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  will  have  thick  fleshy  stalks,  and 
these  are  trimmed,  boiled  and  served  with  sauce  in  the 
same  way  that  Seakale  is.  The  other  portion  of  the  leaf 
is  edible,  being  a  fair  dish  if  served  like  Spinach.  You 
could  also  in  severe  weather  protect  the  leaves  with  long 
litter  or  dry  Bracken.  You  will  find  the  plants  much 
hardier  if  grown  on  an  open  exposed  quarter,  giving 
plenty  of  room  to  get  a  firm  growth. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Information    about    Asparagus 

[T.  S.y  A'.). — We  are  pleased  to  give  you  par- 
ticulars of  Asparagus  as  regards  varieties,  but 
regret  being  unable  to  recommend  the  one  you 
name,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  local  sort,  and  not 
catalogued  by  any  of  the  large  seed  or  trade 
growers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  has  had 
large  areas  of  Asparagus  under  cultivation,  and 
the  following  were  the  best,  and  we  feel  sure  you 
would  do  well  to  grow  one  of  them.  There  is  a 
very  fine  Asparagus  grown  on  the  Continent 
under  the  name  of  Giant  White  Head  ;  this  may 
be  the  same  as  your  Snow  Cap.  This  we  know 
is  excellent.  A  very  fine  Asparagus  is  the  Early 
Giant  Argenteuil.  This  is  one  of  the  best  for 
general  culture,  and  a  great  favourite  in  the 
Paris  markets.  It  is  largely  imported  in  a  forced 
state  to  this  country.  Another  very  reliable  sort  is 
Connover's  Colossal,  and  this  is  mostly  grown  in 
gardens  in  this  country.  We  prefer  the  Argen- 
teuil for  its  colour,  size  and  earliness.  During 
the  past  few  years  Messrs.  Sutton  of  Reading 
have  introduced  a  very  distinct  Asparagus  called 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hapdy  Plants  that  retain  theip  scent 
when  cut  and  dpied  (T.  H.  ff.).— Besides  the 
Lavender  you  can  have  Rosemary,  Southernwood,  Thyme, 
the  red-flowering  Currant,  Ribes  sanguinea  and  the 
Lavender  Cotton  (.Santolina  Chama'cyparissus).  You  will 
find  an  article  dealing  with  ornamental  Grasses  on  page  45 
of  last  week's  issue. 

Where  to  obtain  a  gapdening  pponounc- 
ing  dietionapy  {A  Young  Rcadtr). — "  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening"  contains  a  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary of  plant  names.  This  is  published  by  Mr.  L. 
Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Building,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C, 
price  £4  the  complete  work  ;  but  they  would  most  likely 
supply  you  with  one  volume  containing  the  pronouncing 
dictionary  if  you  write  to  them  stating  what  you  require. 
This  volume  would  cost  about  il. 

AVhat  to  do  with  a  mound  of  gapden 
pefuse  {H.  P.  B.).— This  heap  of  soil  would  make 
excellent  material  for  top-dressing  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
descriptions,  and  possibly  you  could  utilise  some  of  it  for 
such  a  purpose.  If  you  wish  to  cover  it  permanently  you 
could  plant  it  with  common  Ivy,  Berberis  Aquifolium, 
Rhododendron  pontieum  and  Euonymus  radicans,  using 
only  one  subject  or  a  mixture  uf  them  all.  B.  Aquifolium 
and  R.  pontieum  grow  5  feet  to  6  feet  high  ;  the  others  are 
trailers.  We  should  prefer  the  Ivy,  as  this  will  grow 
anywhere  and  would  quickly  cover  the  heap. 

Cost  of  maintaining  a  grapden  {Compte 
Rendu).— ThQ  cost  of  maintaining  a  garden,  especially  one 
of  the  dimensions  you  refer  to,  with  its  several  vineries. 
Peach,  stove.  Orchid  and  greenhouses,  with  frames  and 
pits,  so  greatly  depends  on  management  and  what  is 
expected  from  it  that  no  possible  exact  sum  can  be  men- 
tioned about  it.  Certainly  we  should  assume  that  such  a 
place  cannot  be  worked  with  less  than  one  head  and  three 
under-gardeuers,  and  that  the  wages  for  these  cannot  be 
less  than  £2(X)  per  annum.  We  do  not  know  what  is  with 
you  so  far  North  the  cost  of  coke  per  ton  ;  but  no  doubt, 
including  cartage,  it  is  not  less  than  £50  a  year.  Seeds 
and  bulbs,  if  many  of  the  latter  be  grown  or  forced,  cannot 
cost  less  than  another  £50,  and  manure,  tools,  barrows, 
mowers  and  other  incidental  expenses  can  hardly  be  less 
than  another  £60.  That  makes  a  total  of  £350,  but  it 
would  he  safer  to  make  the  estimate  £400,  espeoially  that 
apart  from  seeds  and  bulbs,  nothing  has  been  allowed 
for  trees,  Roses,  hardy  or  tender  plants,  and  many  things 
which  are  necessary  to  stock  a  well-kept  garden.  Your 
details  are  very  clear  and  precise,  but  they  rather  leave 
the  question  of  cost  an  open  matter,  for  the  reason  we 
have  given,  that  so  much  depends  on  management  and 
on  requirements.  Flower  -  pots,  stakes,  Pea  and  Bean 
sticks,  labels,  and  many  other  things  are  indispensable 
wants,  and  all  help  to  increase  the  cost.  It  is  as  difficult 
to  estimate  the  cost  as  it  would  be  to  estimate  the  value 
of  produce.  That  no  one  could  do,  seeing  that  all  would 
depend  on  the  skill  employed  to  create  the  produce,  its 
quality  when  produced,  and  its  product  in  the  market  or 
however  sold. 
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BDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represerUed  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questitms 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  frovn 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  '*  Ansu-ers  to  Correspondents"  columjis  a  conspicu^nis 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  priiited,  he  hopes  readers 
loill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  m,ust  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accom,panied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs,  articles  and  rwtes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however^  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-a,ccepted 
contributions.  .^^^__ 

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with,  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  c<mtrQ)utiAms  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  m,ust  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  Thb  Gabder 
%oiU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  tO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


THE  BEST  POTATOES   AND 
HOW   TO    GROW   THEM. 

{First    Prize    Essay.) 
Introduction. 

THE  Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  is 
one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  food  obtained  from  the  vege 
table  kingdom.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  chiefly  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Virginia  to  Ireland  in  1 585  or 
1586  by  Thomas  Harriott  (who  accompanied 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  several  of  his  voyages) 
and  to  have  been  planted  near  Cork. 
The  Soil  and  Its  Pbeparatiox. 

A  good  sandy  loam,  rather  dry  than  otherwise, 
is  that  best  suited  for  Potatoes.  Crops  of  good 
quality  cannot  be  grown  on  wet,  heavy,  undrained 
land ,  but  an3-one  having  such  can  greatly  improve 
it  by  draining,  trenching,  throwing  the  soil  up  in 
ridges  for  the  frost,  wind  and  sun  to  pulverise 
and  sweeten  it  through  the  winter.  Partiallj- 
decaj'ed  leaf  soil,  road  grit,  old  potting  soil, 
charred  garden  refuse,  half -decayed  strawy  stable 
manure,  lime,  c&c,  are  all  good  things  for 
improving  hea\'y  soils.  Potatoes  grown  in  ver}- 
rich  soil  are  never  of  sucli  good  table  quality  as 
those  from  one  less  rich,  and  are  also  more  liable 
to  disease.  Ground  that  has  been  trenched  and 
manured  %vith  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure 
for  the  previous  crop  is  to  be  preferred  to  heavy 
manuring  for  the  Potato  itself.  Potatoes  should 
not  be  grown  on  the  same  land  two  years  running. 

Seed  Potatoes  and  Their  Treatment. 

Trials  of  Potatoes  have  shown  that  a  frequent  i 
change  of  seed  is  necessary  if  the  best  possible 
crops  are  to  be  grown,  and  that  Irish  and  Scotch 
grown  seed  is  the  best,  the  reason  given  for  this 
being  that  the  tubers  are  not  so  ripe,  and  the 
contents  being  in  a  more  soluble  condition  are 
more  readily  available  as  plant  food,  which  gives 
the  plant  a  quicker  and  more  vigorous  start. 
The  seed  should  be  perfectly  sound  and  properly 
prepared  for  planting.  To  do  this  (before  the}'  I 
begin  to  grow)  spread  them  out  thinly  in  a  cool, 
light  shed,  or,  better  still,  place  them  on  end  in 
boxes,  with  the  crown  end  up,  and  stand  these 
in  a  frame  or  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  close  to  the 
glass,  but  if  the  least  frost  gets  to  them  they 
will  be  useless.  Seed  Potatoes  should  weigh 
about  2oz. ,  and  the  shoots  should  be  reduced  to 
the  three  strongest.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use 
cut  seed  for  early  varieties,  but  for  main  crop 
varieties  Potatoes  weighing  about  -toz. ,  cut  so 
that  each  half  has  three  strong  shoots,  j-ield  as 
good  a  crop  as,  and  in  some  cases  slightly  better  ! 
than,  whole  ones. 

Planting. 

The  best  time  for  this  is  from  the  beginning  of 
March  till  the  end  of  April.  I  once  saw  some 
planted  the  first  week  in  June  and  a  fair  crop 
resulted,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  ease. 
Planting  should  not  be  done  if  the  soil  is  at  all 


wet.  A  good  guide  for  this  is,  if  it  clogs  the 
boots  of  the  planter  it  is  too  wet  and  should  be 
left  till  a  more  favourable  time.  For  early 
varieties  the  rows  should  be  about  20  inches 
j  apart  and  the  sets  15  inches,  for  second  earlies 
I  2  feet  and  1  foot  6  inches  and  for  strong-growing 
main  crop  varieties  2  feet  6  inches  and  2(1  inches. 
The  dibber  should  not  be  used,  e.xcept  in  the 
lightest  of  soils,  as  it  cases  the  soil  round  the 
hole  and  the  roots  have  a  difficult}'  in  breaking 
through  it,  and  the  sets  are  almost  certain  to  be 
at  unequal  depths.  The  best  way  is  to  stretch 
a  line  across  the  ground  and  take  out  a  drill 
from  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep  (the  heavier  the 
soil  the  more  shallow  the  drill)  with  a  spade  or 
a  heavy  hoe,  give  a  light  dusting  of  quick-bme, 
plant  the  sets  and  cover.  Pick  off  any  stones, 
rake  out  any  footmarks  and  leave  the  ground  tidy. 

After  Treatment. 

\\'hen  the  tops  appear  throiigh  the  soil  if  there 
is  any  tear  of  frost  they  should  have  a  little  soil 
drawn  over  them,  and  when  they  get  too  high 
for  this  a  little  dry  litter,  stout  paper.  Rhubarb 
leaves,  hay,  straw,  evergreen  branches  or  any- 
thing suitable  that  is  to  hand  should  be  used,  as 
the  tops  are  very  tender  and  if  the  least  frost- 
bitten are  severely  checked  and  often  ruined. 
If  weeds  appear  hoe  them  up,  and  when  the  tops 
are  about  6  inches  high  fork  over  the  soil  between 
the  rows  and  mould  up  with  a  heavy  draw  hoe. 
In  clay  soil  the  ridges  should  be  drawn  up  rather 
pointed  to  throw  off  heavy  rains,  but  in  dry  soil 
they  should  be  left  more  open  to  let  the  rain  in 
to  the  rtjots.  Moulding  should  be  well  done  to 
keep  the  crop  covered,  as  a  Potato  exposed  to 
the  light  for  a  length  of  time  is  spoilt  for  eating 
or  show. 

Lifting. 

For  this  a  broad  four-pronged  fork  is  beet,  and 
great  care  .should  be  exercised  not  to  run  it  into 
the  Potatoes.  Choose  a  bright  day  and  let  the 
crop  remain  on  the  ground  a  few  hours  to 
thoroughl}-  dry.  First  pick  up  the  store  size, 
then  the  planting  size  and  store  separately  ;  the 
small  ones  should  always  be  picked  up  clean,  as 
it  an}'  are  left  in  the  ground  they  are  a  great 
nuisance  the  following  summer.  If  there  is  con- 
venience to  do  so  store  Potatoes  should  be  kept 
for  about  three  weeks  before  clamping.  Burn 
the  haulm  and  any  diseased  tubers. 

Clamping. 
Choose  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  smooth  over  the 
surface,  lay  a  covering  of  straw  on  it,  place  tlie 
Potatoes  on  this  in  ridges,  cover  with  straw  and 
then  with  6  inches  of  soil  taken  out  to  form  a 
trench  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  The  straw 
should  be  pulled  up  in  a  tuft  to  protrude  througli 
the  apex  ot  soil  at  every  5  feet  for  ventilation. 
The  clamp  should  run  north  to  south,  as  then  it 
is  possilile  to  open  it  at  the  south  end  without 
injury  on  a  bright  day  during  frosty  weather  if 
the  Potatoes  are  wanted. 

Potatoes  for  Show'. 
Choose  an  open  piece  of  well-drained  ground, 
deeply  trench  it  in  the  autumn  and  plant  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  soil  to  be  used  is  one- 
half  old  Mushroom-bed  soil  and  one-half  good 
leaf-soil  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve.     Take 
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out  a  trench  1  foot  wide  and  1  foot  deep  and  in 
this  place  6  inches  of  the  prepared  soil  and  plant 
the  sets  down  the  centre.  They  should  have  been 
prepared  as  previously  advised,  and  disbud  shoots 
to  the  strongest  one.  Then  place  over  them 
another  6  inches  of  the  prepared  soil  and  over 
this  a  little  of  that  taken  from  the  trench.  If 
old  Mushroom-bed  soil  is  not  obtainable,  clean 
leaf-soil  is  nearly  as  good.  The  rows  should  be 
3  feet  6  inches  apart  and  the  sets  2  feet.  Hoe 
frequently,  protect  from  frost  and  mould  up  as 
soon  as  fit  with  the  best  soil  taken  out  of  the 
trench.  The  haulm  should  be  kept  upright  b}' 
driving  some  stakes  down  on  both  sides  of  each 
row  and  running  some  stout  string  along  them. 
As  soon  as  they  are  ripe  they  should  be  lifted. 
Have  a  shallow  box  at  hand  and  into  this  place 
all  the  best  tubers  as  they  are  got  up,  and  shade 
from  sun  and  air,  as  the  less  exposed  they  are 
the  fresher  they  will  look.  Store  in  moist  soil, 
and  the  day  before  showing  wash  them  with  soap 
and  water,  using  a  soft  sponge.  Finish  off  with 
a  little  new  milk  and  wrap  separately  in  soft 
white  paper.  Potatoes  for  show  should  be  of 
good  shape,  shallow  eyed,  clear^skinned  and  [all 
in  a  dish  of  an  even  size.] 

Potatoes  "n  Pots  and  os  Hot-beds. 

Soil — leaf -soil  or  old  Mushroom- bed  soil  one- 
half,  good  loam  one-half.  Properly  prepared 
sets  should  be  planted  one  in  an  8-inch  or  two  in 
a  10-inch  pot.  Disbud  the  shoots  to  two.  Use 
clean,  well-crocked  pots,  and  warm  the  soil 
before  using.  Half  fill  the  pot  with  soil,  plant 
the  set,  just  cover,  and  top-dress  later.  Keep 
plants  close  to  the  glass  and  never  force  hard. 
Water  with  care.  In  frames  on  hot-beds  the 
chief  thing  is  to  get  a  steady  lasting  heat.  Use 
the  same  soil  as  for  pots,  and  well  protect  from 
frost.  The  distance  should  be  about  l-")  inches 
between  rows  and  1  foot  between  sets. 

Varieties. 

Amongl'the^best  'forcing  and  early  varieties 
are :  Yellow-fleshed  —  Sharpe's  Victor,  Early 
Ashleaf  and  Duke  of  York  ;  white-fleshed — 
May  Queen,  Snowdrop  and  Ringleader  ;  second 
early  varieties — Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  Windsor  Castle  and  Centenary  ; 
main  crop  \arieties — Up  to  Date,  The  Factor, 
Discovery  and  Syon  House  Prolific  ;  show 
varieties — Royalty,  Empress  <,>ueen,  Monarch, 
Million-maker,  Klondyke,  Advancer,  Eldorado, 
Empire,  Goodfellow,  Snowball,  Ruby  <j)ueen  and 
Evergood. 

Diseases  of  the  Potato. 

Phylophthe.ra  infestans. — This  is  the  worst 
scourge  the  Potato  is  subject  to,  and  first  came 
into  prominent  notice  in  1845.  Bordeaux 
mixture,  properly  applied,  reduces  the  risk  of 
this  disease  to  a  minimum.  As  the  disease  seldom 
appears  before  the  middle  of  .Tune,  the  first 
spraying  should  take  place  about  then,  a  second 
about  a  month  later,  and,  in  Ijad  seasons,  another 
in  August.  Karly  varieties  will  only  require 
spraying  once,  and  in  a  favourable  season  not  at 
all.  Recipe  for  Bordeaux  mixture  :  Copper 
sulphate  (blue  stone)  Ktoz. ,  quiek-lime  (ioz. , 
water  .5  gallons.  Always  use  wooden  vessels  for 
this  mixture.  Dissolve  the  blue  stone  in  some 
boiling  water,  mix  the  lime  with  water,  strain 
through  some  coarse  sacking,  and  add  to  the 
blue  stone  solution,  then  add  enough  water  to 
make  .5  gallons.  Stir  well  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Well  wet  the  leaves  both  top  and  under 
sides. 

Winler  Hot. — Flowers  of  sulphur  sprinkled 
over  them  at  the  rate  of  ^Ib  per  ton  when 
storing  will  destroy  this  fungus.  Land  that  has 
carried  a  badly  diseased  crop  should  not  be 
planted  with  Potatoes  again  for  several  years. 

WinwormJi,  Beetles,  <(c. — Fresh  gas  lime 
applied  in  November  at  the  rate  of  4oz.  per 
square  yard  will  clear  off  most  of  these. 

James  Rawlincs. 

The  Ga/rderu,  Ridgemount,  Enfeld,  N. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 

JANUARY   COMPETITION— AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  readers  were  asked  for  essays 
on  "  The  Best  Potatoes  and  How  to  Grow  Them. " 
The  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mr.  James 
Rawlings,  The  Gardens,  Ridgemount,  Enfield,  N.  ; 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  George 
Cooper,  BeauA  ior,  St.  Sa\  iour's,  Jersey  ; 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Long,  Wyfold  Court,  Heading ;  and 

Fourth  prizes  of  half-a-guinea  each  to  Mr. 
Charles  Ilott,  Crosses,  Great  Warley,  Essex  ; 
and  T.  Scott,  20,  Greenville  Terrace,  Bloomfield, 
Belfast. 

This  competition  was  the  most  popular  that  we 
have  ever  held,  the  number  of  essays  sent  in 
constituting  a  record.  The  quality  of  these  was 
so  high  that  the  task  of  awarding  the  prizes  was 
an  exceedingly  dittieult  one.  We  have  awarded 
an  extra  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea,  the  two 
essays  sent  in  by  the  competitors  named  being  of 
equal  merit.  Many  otherwise  excellent  essays 
were  barred  from  entering  the  prize  group,  owing 
to  diseases  not  being  even  mentioned.  The 
treatment  of  diseases  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  successful  Potato  culture,  a 
fact  that  most  essayists  failed  to  grasp. 

The  essays  from  the  following  were  so  near 
the  prize-winning  one  that  we  very  highly 
commend  them  :  James  Bethell,  H.  Tomalin,  A. 
B.  Melles,  G.   Bloxham,   Rev.   J.   Bernard  Hall, 

E.  H.  Caterer,  W.  J.  Crawford,  D.  R.  Gull,  W. 
Hookey,  F.  J.  Dyer,  W.  Crossland,  J.  W.  Hall, 
J.  W.  Forsyth,  6.  H.  Webster,  S.  W.  Pettit, 
G.  Crone,  Duncan  Davidson,  R.  W.  McHardy, 
W.  G.  Holtora,  S.  E.  D.  Turner,  A.  Shakelton, 
Arthur  J.  Cobb,  E.  Jenkins,  E.  Piatt,  G.  S. 
Jordan,  A.  McKinnon,  J.  F.  Colman,  J.  Maekay, 
jun.,  E.  Neal,  F.  Isted,  S.  T.  White,  W. 
Marchant,  H.  OUington,  H.  Davies,  J.  Hobson, 

F.  W.  Gooch,  Arthur  Mays,  R.  Gibson,  W. 
Warner,  D.  B.  Allwork,  D.  Faulkner,  Miss  A. 
P.  Manly,  Miss  M.  G.  Foster,  D.  Greenwood, 
T.  Hayton,  R.  Eddersley,  T.  Alexander,  J.  Day, 
W.  P.  Wood,  E.  May,  L.  Bigg- Wither,  S.  G. 
Smallridge,  A.  Sutcliffe,  G.  H.  Simmons,  E.  F. 
Hart,  W.  H.  Morton,  M.  Dearden,  W.  L. 
Lavender,  E.  Walker,  V.  H.  Lucas,  F.  Lee,  T. 
Smith,  J.  C.  Wadd,  J.  J.  Thorpe,  C.  M.  Craze, 
A.  .J.  Rennie,  H.  Rowles  and  R.  Steward. 


preside  at  the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  festival 
dinner  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metn'ipole, 
on  June  24  next. 

School  gardening  in  Suppey.— The 

first  of  English  counties  to  promote  evening  or 
continuation  school  gardens  is  naturally  forward 
in  the  number  of  elementary  school  gardens 
created  since  the  County  Education  Committee 
became  the  school  authority.  In  what  may  be 
described  as  the  rural  or  administrative  county 
area  tliere  were  last  year  no  less  than  eighty 
centres  or  blocks  of  gardens,  and  a  total  of  over 
1,200  boys  under  garden  instruction.  This 
number  does  not  include  boys'  gardens  in  urban 
districts  where  independent  education  com- 
mittees exists.  In  the  borough  of  Kingston 
there  are  at  two  council  schools  no  less  than 
fifty-six  such  gardens  of  nearly  a  rod  in  area 
each,  and  having  a  capable  gardener  instructor. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  in  Surrey  the  good  work 
begun  in  the  evening  gardens  is  now  widely 
extended  to  the  day  gardens,  with  the  great 
advantage  that  while  in  the  evening  gardens 
attendances  were  naturally  irregular  at  lessons, 
in  the  day  schools  attendance  is  regular  and 
assured.  In  some  two  or  three  years  hence  there 
will  no  doubt  be  fully  2,000  boys  learning 
gardening,  each  one  for  two  years  at  least.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  what  results  are  likely 
to  follow  from  all  this  garden  instruction  ?  If  it 
is  to  be  all  wasted,  then  its  cost  is  to  be  lamented. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  result  in  creating 
in  years  to  come  a  literal  army  of  cottage  garden, 
allotment,  small  holding  and  amateur  garden 
workers,  then  the  results  must  be  beneficial  and 
the  present  cost  of  the  instruction  amply  justified. 
It  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise  if  out  of  it  all 
grows  stronger  each  year  that  form  of  land 
hunger  of  which  we  hear  so  much  now.  If  it 
does  so,  and  small  holdings  and  allotments  are 
readily  furnished,  then  indeed  may  myriads  of 
boys  now  learning  gardening  develop  into  culti- 
vators and  producers  of  food,  and  become 
gardeners  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. — A.  D. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS 

February  11. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Committees  meet,  12  noon  ;  Annual  Meeting, 
3  p.m..  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square. 
Horticultural  Club,  Annual  Meeting,  5  p.m.  ;  to 
be  followed  by  Annual  Dinner,  >i  p.m..  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  London. 

February  14. — Annual  Meeting  of  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  Simpson's  Restaurant,  Strand, 
London.  

Sweet  Peas. — In  our  next  issue  several 
interesting  articles  will  appear  on  this  popular 
flower,  and  a  coloured  plate  will  be  given  of  the 
twelve  leading  varieties. 

Royal  Gapdeneps'  Opphan  Fund. 

The  annual  general  meeting  will  take  place  at 
Simpson's  Restaurant,  lOO,  Strand,  London,  on 
Friday,  February  14  next,  at  three  o'clock. 

The    Royal     Hoptieultupal 

Society's  Guild. — The  first  meeting  will 
be  held  in  No.  3  Committee  Room  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  \'incent  Square,  after  the  annual 
general  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.  The  business 
will  be  the  election  of  officers,  formulation  of 
rules,  &o. 

The  Gardeneps'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent    Institution. — Lord    Aldenham    will 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


W^atsonia   Apdernei.— I  can  re  echo 

all  that  is  said  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert  in  praise  of 
Watsonia  Ardernei,  which  he  says  is  identical 
with  Watsonia  O'Brieni.  Several  years  ago  Mr. 
Arderne  of  Claremont,  Cape  Town,  kindly  sent 
me  several  bulbs.  They  have  grown  well  and 
increased  greatly  in  my  garden.  I  have  now  three 
large  clumps,  whieli  bore  about  fifty  spikes  of 
bloom  last  year.  Preriously  they  had  not  flowered 
well.  When  they  were  lifted  I  found  that  the  one 
clump  I  had  had  grown  into  a  tangled  mass  of 
old  and  new  bulbs.  The  old  ones  of  previous 
years  were  then  thrown  away  and  three  new 
clumps  planted  in  good  loamy  soil  mixed  with 
leaf- mould  and  old  manure.  They  responded 
well  to  this  treatment,  and  last  year  were  much 
admired.  Watsonia  Ardernei  is  really  a  very 
fine  plant,  possessing  a  distant  likeness  to 
Gladiolus  The  Bride.  It  differs,  however,  very 
widely  in  height,  leaves,  size  and  shape  of  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  long  and  tubular  and  much 
smaller  than  those  of  The  Bride.  I  saved  some 
seed  last  year,  and  if  it  germinates  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  it  reverts  to  tjrpe  or 
still  continues  to  bear  white  flowers.  The  leaves 
of  my  bullis  are  now  (.January  22)  growing  apace ; 
they  are  now  all  sizes,  from  (i  inches  to  18  inches 
high.  J  ha\e  never  grown  or  seen  W.  Ardernei 
in  pots.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bulb  better 
fitted  to  growth  in  the  open.  I  should  imagine 
that  the  spikes  of  bloom  would  grow  up  too  tall 
under  glass  to  be  effective,  and,  as  Dean  Hole 
once  said  of  standard  Roses,  you  would  require 
a  balloon  to  see  them  properly. — (Rev.)  William 
■\V.  Flemyno,  Coolfin,  Portlan;  Covnty  Waterjord. 
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Twelve  best  Apples  for  flavour. 

Alwa3's  a  debative  yet  an  interesting  theme  is 
the  rigid  selection  of  Apples,  whether  they  be 
for  cooking  or  dessert  purposes.  There  is  such  a 
large  selection  of  good  Apples  now  available  for 
planting  that  to  reduce  their  list  to  a  mere 
dozen  must  necessarily  leave  out  many  good 
varieties  ;  besides,  the  tastes  of  electors  are  bound 
to  conflict  in  the  rigid  choice  of  Apple  varieties. 
Irish  Peach  I  place  in  the  front  rank,  as  this 
variety  is  praised  by  everybody  for  its  pleasant 
flavour,  and  when  well  developed  there  is  hand- 
someness of  outline  and  colour.  This  has  the 
peculiar  trait  of  fruiting  from  the  tips  of  branches, 
which  necessitates  cautious  pruning  in  order  to 
secure  a  fulness  of  crop.  Kni-ry  Pippin,  like  the 
last  named,  is  an  old  variety,  and  much  appre- 
ciated for  its  piquant  flavour  and  orispuess  of 
flesh.  It  is  a  very  healthy  -  growing  Apple, 
adapted  to  orchard  standards  as  well  as  the 
garden  bush  or  pyramid.  It  is  often  shelved  by 
electors,  because  in  size  the  fruit  is  small,  but 
for  home  use  this  is  not  an  important  failing. 
James  Grieve  follows  these  for  autumn  use,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  fruits  we  have  :  its 
flesh  is  soft,  juicy  and  sweet.  An  Apple  that  has 
many  admirers  is  Gravenstein,  but  is  one  that 
does  not  often  get  into  an  elected  twelve,  yet 
everyone  partial  to  Apples  will  readily  praise  its 
flavour  when  this  is  placed  under  trial.  We  find 
a  difficulty  in  preserving  sound  fruits  for  the 
store,  because  of  the  voracity  of  birds  and  wasps, 
which  are  attracted  by  its  bright  colour  and 
highly  aromatic  perfume,  which  actually  loads 
the  atmosphere  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  scarcely  needs  a  passing 
mention  in  flavour  tests,  for  no  other  Apple 
competes  with  it  unless  it  be  the  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  which  has  a  flavour  and  yellow  flesh 
exactly  identical.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  while  one  is  very  handsome  in  well- 
developed  samples,  the  other  can  only  be  defined 
as  an  ugly-shaped  fruit.  Cox's  in  suitable  soil 
crops  well,  grows  freely,  and  the  fruit  keeps 
firm  and  full-flavoured  well  into  the  winter. 
Egremont  Russet  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
best  flavoured  in  this  old-fashioned  but  popular 
section.  There  are  some  ignorant  in  pomology 
who  regard  a  russet  simply  as  a  russet,  thinking 
erroneously  they  are  represented  by  one  sort 
only.  Blenheim  Pippin  must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  round  dozen,  for  next  to  Cox's  no  Apple 
has  a  wider  acceptance  or  more  popular  character. 
The  Houb/on,  one  of  Mr.  Charles  Ross's  best,  is 
a  new  Apple  that  is  destined  co  take  a  very  high 
position  in  Apple  elections  of  the  future.  It  is 
of  the  same  or  similar  parentage  as  the  namesake 
of  Charles  Ross,  but  I  believe,  good  as  this  last 
is,  The  Houblon  has  superior  merits.  It  is  of 
healthy  character,  free  in  growth  and  crop,  and 
as  handsome,  if  not  more  so,  as  Cox's  Orange 
itself,  which  is  one  of  its  parents.  Christmas 
Pearmain  has  been  recently  mentioned  in  The 
Garden  as  a  high-class  fruit,  and  we  might  add 
that  it  claims  every  favourable  characteristic  in 
the  Apple  electorate.  Ribston  Pippin,  the 
favourite  of  the  hard,  "risp-fleshed  Apples,  is  too 
well  known  to  call  for  exhaustive  comment : 
special  culture  will  produce  finely-grained,  high- 
flavoured  fruit,  and  freedom  from  its  vigorous 
enemy— canker.  Clayyate  Pearmain. — In  this 
variety  there  is  the  embodiment  of  a  good  Apple 
that  will  remain  in  fresh,  edible  condition  until 
April  or  even  later,  and  its  distinctly  rich 
flavour  never  fails  to  please  even  the  critical 
connoisseur.  Manninyton's  Pearmain  closes  the 
list,  and  in  this  there  is  a  still  greater  richness  of 
flavour  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  save  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  but  it  has  scarcely  so  vigorous  a 
constitution  as  some  of  the  more  familiar  sorts 
already  described.  With  me  it  makes  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  bush  and  bears  regularly.  It 
is  fully  recognised  that  the  critical  pomologist 
will  not  find  in  the  foregoing  list  all  that  will 
satisfy,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  for  fine  flavour 
they  possess  very  strong  claims  to  popular 
demands.  —  V\'.  Strugnell. 
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AMATEURS'    FRUIT    TREES. 

SHOWN  in  the  illustration  is  an  Apple 
tree  in  full  bloom  in  an  amateur's 
garden,  and  the  variety  is  one  of  the 
best  an  amateur  can  grow,  namely. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  this  is  at  its 
best  now.  It  will,  however,  keep  till 
the  spring,  and  I  have  seen  splendid  examples  of 
it  staged  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  !Societ}''s 
Temple  Show  at  the  end  of  May.  As  shown  in 
the  illustration,  the  tree  is  covered  with  bloom. 
It  has  been  kept  open  in  the  centre,  thus  enabling 
the  fruits  to  colour  much  better  and  keep  sound 
longer,  owing  to  their  being  well  matured.  This 
variety  is  a  late  one  to  flower,  and  on  that 
account  escapes 
late  spring  frosts. 
It  is  also  a  free 
cropper,  so  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  profit- 
able varieties 
grown  for  winter 
or  spring  supplies. 
Some  varieties 
of  Apples  are  so 
much  more  suitable 
for  amateurs  than 
others,  and  those 
that  fruit  in  a 
young  state  are 
welcome.  Grown 
in  bush  form  on 
the  Paradise  stock. 
Lane's  Prince 
Albert  soon  comes 
into  bearing.  Such 
as  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  Worcester  Pear- 
main do  well  as 
dwarf  standards, 
as  these  do  not 
grow  unwieldy, 
and  the  fruits  can 
be  gathered  and 
eaten  from  the 
trees.  For  earliest 
use  to  follow  these 
in  bush  form,  such 
sorts  as  James 
Grieve  (a  Scotch 
Apple),  the  well- 
known  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  Rib- 
ston Pippin  are 
advised.  AUington 
Pippin  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  are 
valuable  for 
supplies  before 
Christmas,  and 
after  that  date 
Christmas  Pear- 
main, Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Duke  of 
Devonshire   and 

Sturraer  Pippin  come  in  for  use.  In  the  cooking 
section,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Warner's  King  and  Bismarck  are  good  for 
the  autumn  supply,  and  for  later  the  one 
noted  above.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  is  excel- 
lent. Newton  Wonder,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
and  the  older  but  good  Alfriston  are  also  very 
reliable  for  late  supplies.  There  are  many  other 
varieties  to  select  from,  but  those  named  are  best 
to  fruit  in  a  small  state,  and  most  of  them  rarely 
fail  to  crop.  In  planting  bush  Apples,  many 
amateurs  think  they  cannot  be  too  good  to  their 
trees  at  the  start,  and  therefore  use  large  quanti- 
ties of  manure.  This  is  a  mistake.  Feed  in 
later  years  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing. 
Manure  given  at  the  start  causes  a  rank,  barren 
growth.       On   the    other    hand,    the   land    may 


require  lime  or  other  material.  For  instance, 
heavy  clay  soil  should  have  a  liberal  amount  of 
old  fine  mortar  rubble  or  broken  chalk.  Garden 
refuse  after  being  thoroughly  burnt  is  excel- 
lent, also  wood  ashes,  marl,  or  road  scrapings 
from  limestone  roads.  Light  soils  require 
more  food,  and  spent  manure  and  heavy  loam  are 
good.  G.  W. 


APPLE    DUKE.  OF    DEVONSHIRE. 

The  above  variety  is  not  so  great  a  favourite  as 
many  others  which  are  more  showy,  or  larger 
with  more  colour,  yet  it  is  a  splendid  late  dessert 
variety  and  in  season  from  February  to  May, 
a  period  of  the  year  when  dessert  Apples  are  not 
plentiful ;  the  quality,  too,  is  excellent.  The 
fruit  is  under  medium  size,  and  may  be  described 
as   roundish  ovate,   and  the  skin  is  of  uniform 


lank's  prince  albert  apple  in  a  small  garden. 


lemon  colour  with  a  dull  red  or  bronzy  cheek 
and  veined  with  russet.  The  stalk  is  very  short, 
and  the  flesh  is  yellowish,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet 
with  a  fine  aroma,  thus  making  it  a  most  desirable 
dessert  variety.  The  flavour  differs  from  many 
dessert  Apples  as  it  much  resembles  that  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  The  tree  is  of  stronger  habit 
than  the  last-named,  and  it  makes  a  handsome 
bush  or  pyramid.  In  the  Western  Counties  I 
have  seen  splendid  fruit  from  standard  trees,  and 
grown  thus  it  makes  a  compact  head  and  rarely 
fails  to  crop  well.  This  variety  was  one  of  the 
best  late  dessert  dishes  in  Messrs.  'Veitch's  gold 
medal  collection  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  December  ;^1,  and  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  aranteurs  who  are 
planting  dessert  varieties.  <i.  Wythes. 
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ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM     WARDIANUM. 

THOUGH  most  of  the  Dendrobiums  are 
very  beautiful,  and  many  of  them 
decidedly  gorgeous  in  their  colouring, 
they  are  certainly  less  popular  than 
some  other  classes  of  Orchids.  Why 
this  is  so  is  diilicult  to  say,  and, 
perhaps,  some  day  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
will  again  bring  them  into  the  foremost  place. 

Certainly  one  of  the  showiest  of  all  is  Den- 
drobium  wardianuni,  which  was  first  introduced 
from  Assam  about  forty-five  years  ago,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  that  was  very  rare.  It  has, 
however,  for  many  years  been  largely  imported 
from  Burmah,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  popular  of  Dendrobiums.  It  is  a 
robust-growing  species  that  flowers  very  freely. 
The  individual  blooms  are  from  3  inches  to 
4  inches,  or  occasionally  more,  in  diameter,  the 


there  is  time  for  them  to  perfect  a  well-ripened 
growth  before  winter  sets  in.  Whether  pots  or 
baskets  are  used  for  the  culture  of  this  Den- 
drobium,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
too  large,  and  are  at  the  same  time  effectually 
drained.  Good  fibrous  peat  mixed  with  a  little 
sphagnum  moss  and  charcoal  form  a  very  suitable 
compost  for  the  roots.  Whether  the  plants  are 
imported  or  established,  they  should,  after 
the  flowers  are  past,  be  encouraged  to  make  good 
growth  by  keeping  them  in  a  warm,  fairly  moist 
house,  and  watering  them  freely  at  the  roots. 
This  will  lead  to  a  vigorous  growth,  and  when 
this  is  completed  the  plants  must  be  removed  to 
a  cool  house,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  given 
less  water.  The  result  of  such  treatment  will  be 
that  the  plants  lose  all  their  leaves  and  the  stems 
become  almost  like  dried  sticks,  but  it  will  lead 
to  the  formation  of  flower  buds.  As  the  nights 
get  cold  the  plants  will  need  the  protection  of  a 
warm  greenhouse,  and  later  on  a  liigher  tempera- 
ture may,  with  advantage,  be  given  them.  By 
putting  batches  inj^heat  :at_fortnightly  or  longer 


DENDROl'.UIM    WAUIIIANUM. 


sepals  and  petals  being  of  considerable  substance 
and  usually  waxy  white  broadly  tipped  with 
amethyst  purple,  the  lip  large,  tipped  with  the 
same  colour  as  the.  petals,  with  a  broad  blotch  of 
soft  yellow  at  the  base,  where  there  are  two  large 
eye-like  spots  of  rich  mageiita-criraeon.  Like  all 
Orchids,  a  good  deal  of  individual  variation  occurs 
among  them,  but  this  description  applies  to  what 
must  ne  regarded  as  a  good  example  of  the  typical 
f(jrni. 

It  flowers  as  a  rule  during  the  spring  months, 
and  when  in  quantity  it  forms,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  a  gorgeous 
display.  Not  only  does  this  illustration  give 
one  a  good  general  idea  of  this  charming  Orchid, 
but  it  also  serves  as  an  object-lesson  against 
tying  up  the  growths  in  a  stiffand  formal  manner, 
as  is  too  often  done,  for  in  this  way  not  only  is 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  plant  spoilt,  but  stifny- 
trained  plants  do  not  flower  in  as  satisfactory  a 
manner  as  when  left  to  assume  their  ordinary 
spreading  or  semi-pendulous  habit. 

Immense  numbers  of  Uendrobium  wardianum 
are  imported  every  year  from  their  Asiatic  home. 
'I'hose  that  reach  here  comparatively  early  in  the 
year  give  the  best  results,  for  if  potted  at  onoe 


intervals,   their  flowering  season  may  be  spread 
over  a  lengthened  period.  H.  P. 


TREES    AND   SHRUBS. 

THE    LILACS    (SYRINGA). 

IT  is  difticult  to  understand  how  the  word 
Syringa,  the  botanical  name  of  the  Lilac, 
should  have  become  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  Mock  Orange 
(Philadelplius),  which  by  the  uninitiated 
is  nearly  always  spoken  of  as  a  Syringa. 
Of  the  Lilacs  proper  the  best  known  is  the 
common  sort 

Syringa  vulgaris.— This,  a  native  of  Eastern 
Europe,  has  been  grown  in  this  country  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  so  that  is  often  regarded  as  a 
true  native  of  these  isles,  in  every  part  of  which 
it  forms  such  a  charming  feature  during  the 
flowering  period.  Another  notable  point  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  least  fastidious  of  our  flowering 
shrubs,  and  in  park,  garden,  or  even  the  town 
forecourt,  is  equally  at  home,  and  each  recurring 
May  furnishes  an  object  of  great  beauty.  The 
popular  name  of  Lilac  is  derived 
from  tlie  colour  of  the  blooms  of 
the  original  species,  but  so  many 
varieties  have  been  raised  that  the 
flowers  now  range  in  colour  from 
white  to  deep  red  or  purple-red 
through  various  intermediate 
shades  of  blue,  lilac  and  pink. 

With  so  many  varieties  now  in 
cultivation  a  selection  is  essential, 
especially  for  small  gardens. 
Among  the  best  are  :  Alba  grandi- 
flora,  white ;  Cajrulea  or  Delphine, 
bluish  ;  Congo,  red  ;  Dr.  Lindley, 
rosy  purple ;  Mme.  Kreuter,  bright 
rose  ;  Marie  Legraye,  white  ;  and 
Souvenir  de  L.  Spath,  dark  red. 

Double  flowers  are  just  as  freely 
represented  as  the  .single  forms, 
and  some  of  the  best  are :  Alphonse 
Lavallee,  pale  blue  ;  Charles  Joly, 
dark  red  ;  La  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
violet-purple  ;  Leon  Simon,  bluish, 
very  large  flower  ;  Mme.  Lemoine, 
the  best,  pure  white  ;  Michel 
Buehner,  lilac  ;  Senateur  VoUand, 
reddish  ;  and  Virginity,  blush. 

These     varieties     readily     lend 
themselves    to    various    modes   of 
treatment     in     gardens.       Where 
ample   space   exists,   they   can    be 
grouped  together  in  a  large  mass, 
bed    or   clump,    while   trained    to 
a   single    stem    I  know    no    more 
beautiful  object  than  a  good  speci- 
men of  Lilac  in  full  bloom.    Again, 
planted  as  a  hedge  or  screen  the 
Lilac,   though   not   of    an    impenetrable  nature, 
might  be  far  more  often  used  than  it  is.     H.  P. 
(7*0  be  continued.) 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SULTAN. 
This  beautiful  variety  of  the  popular  Lady's 
Slipper  Orchid  was  shown  by  Major  G.  S.  Holford, 
C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  before  the  Orchid  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  ult., 
when  it  received  a  first-class  certificate.  It  was 
described  on  page  47  of  The  Garden  for  the 
25th  ult. ,  its  parentage  being  given  as  C.  M.  de 
Curte  crossed  with  C.  Milo  Westonbirt  variety. 
As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  which  is 
natural  size,  the  flower  is  a  very  large  one, 
with  brilliant  and  well-defined  markings.  It  is 
really  remarkable  what  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  with  tliese  beautiful  winter-flowering 
Orchids  by  hybridists  and  raisers  during  the 
past  few  years,  every  winter  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  witnessing  the 
advent  of  one  or  more  varieties  of  unusual 
merit.  The  lasting  qualities  of  the  flowers 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  grown  render  them  great  favourites  with  all 
plant  lovers. 


SHRUBS    THAT    NEED    PRUNING 
NOW. 

During  the  early  spring  months  the  necessary 
pruning  may  be  done  to  various  kinds  of  hardy 
shrubs.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
all  shrubs  may  be  pruned  at  this  period.  Pruning 
during  early  spring  would  mean  the  cutting  away 
of  flowering  wood.  The  set  of  shrubs  that 
require  pruning  now  are  those  that  produce  their 
flowers  on  wood  of  the  current  year's  growth, 
while  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over  the  very 
early-flowering  shrubs  may  also  be  pruned. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  requiring 
pruning  now  is  formed  by  the  late  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  Spiraeas.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  sorts  in  this  set  are  S.  japonica  and 
varieties,  including  the  pretty  red  form  called 
Anthony  Waterer  ;  S.  salieifolia,  S.  Menziesii,  S. 
Douglasii,  S.  betulifolia,  S.  pumila,  S.  Aitohisoni, 
S.  lindleyana,  S.  nobleana  and  a  few  other  sorts. 
With   the    exception  of    S.    Aitohisoni   and    S. 
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lindleyana  all  require  the  same  treatment.  The 
pruning  for  these  should  be  severe,  and  consist  of 
the  thinning  out  of  old  and  weak  shoots  and  the 
shortening  of  the  remaining  brandies.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  leave  in  any  wood  over  two  years 
old,  the  best  results  always  being  obtained  from 
one  year  old  wood.  The  shortening  of  the 
branches  should  consist  of  reducing  them  to 
within  9  inches  or  12  inches  of  the  base  ;  this 
will  allow  of  all  the  energy  of  the  plant  being 
thrown  into  the  production  of  strong  young 
shoots,  both  from  dormant  eyes  on  the  branches 
and  from  the  rootstock.  S.  Aitehisoni  and  >S. 
lindleyana  are  different  -  habited  plants  and 
require  somewhat  different  treatment.  They 
grow  naturally  to  a  height  of  at  least  9  feet  or 
10  feet,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  immense 
terminal  inflorescences.  On  well-grown  examples 
these  inflorescences  often  attain  a  length  of 
1 J  feet  or  2  feet.  To  obtain  such  a  result  pruning 
is  necessary,  but  the  height  of  the  plant  has  also 
to  be  considered.  The  plan  to  adopt  is  to  spur 
back  weak  wood  and  reduce  the  strongest  of  the 
previous  year's  shoots  to  about  half  their  length. 
Should  any  old  branches  be  showing  signs  of 
deterioration,  as  many  as  possible  should  be 
removed,  and  suitably-placed  young  branches  be 
encouraged  to  take  their  places.  Shrubs  of  this 
description  are  gross  feeders,  so  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  give  the  ground  a  top-dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure  after  the  pruning  has  been  done. 

The  late-flowering  Ceanothuses  —  typified  by 
the  garden  varieties  of  the  azureus  group,  such 
as  Gloire  de  Versailles,  Indigo  and  Rose  Perle — 
require  pruning  now,  and  these  should  be  treated 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  last-mentioned 
Spiraeas,  except  that  the  shoots  of  last  year  may 
be  shortened  rather  more.  Colutea  arborescens 
may  either  be  grown  naturally  or  may  have  its 
branches  spurred  back  now.  Hydrangea  panieu- 
lata  and  the  variety  grandiflora  may  be  spurred 
back,  and  in  this  case  a  second  pruning  will 
be  required  when  the  new  growth  appears. 
Usually  a  mass  of  shoots  is  formed  and  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  these  in  number  if  the  best 
results  are  desired.  The  various  members  of  the 
Blackberry  and  Raspberry  group  should  have  all 
old  wood  removed  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the 
young  growth  of  last  year  to  perfect  flowers  and 
fruit  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  various  species  and  varieties  of  Clematis 
should  be  pruned  early  in  February  with  a  few 
exceptions.  The  chief  of  the  exceptions  are  the 
0.  florida  group,  C.  alpina  and  C.  montana,  all  of 
which  flower  from  last  year's  wood.  All  the 
C.  Jackmani  varieties  may  be  cut  well  back,  as 
also  may  C.  viticella  varieties.  C.  patens  and 
C.  lanuginosa  require  less  vigorous  treatment. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  of  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
have  fallen  the  shoots  may  be  cut  well  back,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Forsythia  suspensa. 
The  double-flowered  Prunus  triloba  is  another 
shrub  that  benefits  largely  by  an  annual  spurring 
back  of  the  branches,  and  the  double-flowered 
form  of  Prunus  japonica  may  be  treated  the  same. 
All  shrubs  when  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
bright-coloured  stems,  such  as  Cornuses,  Willows 
and  Leycesteria  formosa  should  be  cut  hard  back 
about  the  middle  of  March,  while  subjects  grown 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  extra  large  foliage,  such 
as  Paulownia  imperialis,  Ailanthus  glandulosa 
and  Rhus  typhina  may  be  cut  down  at  once. 

Evergreens,  such  as  Laurels,  Privets,  Rhododen- 
dron ponticuin  (when  grown  simply  as  an  ever- 
green), Aucul)as  and  \arious  other  things  should 
be  pruned  in  April,  especially  when  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  cut  them  hard  back  ;  this  allows  of  a 
long  growing  season,  and  they  commence  to  grow- 
again  almost  at  once.  Bamboos  should  ha\  e  all 
old  inside  shoots  cut  away  in  April,  and  a  really 
good  thinning  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  In 
the  event  of  any  shrub  having  to  be  cut  hard 
back  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  advisable 
to  sacrifice  a  season's  flowers  in  order  to  obtain 
as  long  a  growing  season  as  possible;  this, 
liowever,  has  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
owner.  W.  D. 
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TREATMENT   OF   OLD   SEED    PANS 
AND    BOXES. 

EVERY'  year,  as  seed-sowing  time  comes 
round,  there  will  be  at  least  a  few  pots, 
pans  or  boxes,  the  contents  of  which 
ha\e  not  made  an  appearance, 
although  the  seeds  were,  perhaps, 
sown  the  previous  spring  or  sunnner, 
and  as  room  under  glass  is  none  too  plentiful 
during  the  spring  months,  the  temptation  to 
empty  these  and  utilise  them  for  other  seeds  is 
very  great,  it  being,  perhaps,  considered  that 
the  seed  was  bad  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  keeping 
the  contents  any  longer. 

Those  who   are  used  to  raising  a  very  mixed 
collection  of  plants  from  seeds  will  not  fall  into 


irregular  in  growing,  a  few  perhaps  of  a  sowing 
germinating  quickly  and  others  not  developing 
for  months.  Primroses,  Auriculas  and  Poly- 
anthuses may  be  included  in  this  category.  The 
a«'ned  Anemones,  too,  are  frequently  very 
irregular  or  slow,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Hellebores  or  Christmas  Roses.  Where  the 
seeds  are  large  enough,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sort 
them  out  from  the  old  soil  in  the  spring  and  sow 
them  in  fresh,  giving  them  a  rather  warmer 
temperature  than  usual  for  a  few  weeks.  This 
will  often  induce  them  to  germinate  more  quickly 
than  tliey  would  do  otherwise. 


SAINTPAULIA    lONANTHA. 
This  beautiful  little  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East 
African    mountains.       Although    comparatively 
little  grown  this  is  not  from  any  fault  of  its  own, 
but  rather  owing  to  its  not  having  been  brought 
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this  error,  as  they  will  be  fully  aware 

that  the  seeds  of  some  subjects  are 

exceedingly  slow  in  germinating,  but 

those  that  are  not  used  to  the  vagaries 

of    some    seeds   may    reasonably   be 

pardoned   for  throwing   them   away. 

Upon    these    I    would    impress    the 

importance  of  exercising  a  little  more 

patience,  and  will  namea  few  subjects, 

the  seeds  of  which  I  have  found  very 

loth    to    germinate.      The    first   that 

comes  to  my  mind  is  the  Gentianella 

(Gentiana  acaulis).    Seeds  of  this  were 

sown  one  spring,  but  not  a  seedling 

appeared  until  the  next,  or  as  nearly  as  possible 

twelve  months  after  sowing,   when    a  fine  crop 

appeared.       Some  hybrid    Pseony   seeds,   again,  I  .     ,    „ 

although  the  tiny  root  or  radicle  had  pushed  its  \  from  "leaves     in    the     manner    practised     with 

way  into  the  .soil,  refused  to  develop  their  lea\es    Begonias  and  Gloxinias  will  give  a  nice  supply 

for   some    months,    despite   a   careful    filing    or    through   the  winter,   and   will    be   valuable    for 

chipping  of  the  hard  integument  on  coat.     Many  :  small  vases  in  rooms.     A  good-sized  plant  may 

seeds   of  trees  and  shrubs  are   notoriously  slow  i  be    purchased,    grown    in    a    warm   greenhouse 

in  germination,  the  Thorns,    Apples  and  Plum    through  the  winter  for  trial,  and  if  approved  of 

types   Ijcing   among   the    worst.     Seeds   of    the  |  propagated     by    leaves    in    spring    with    every 

former  have  lain  dormant   in    the  soil  for  two  ;  prospect  of  a  good  supply  of  plants  and  flowers  for 

years  and  then  developed  into  good  plants,  and    the  coming  winter.      Everyone  with  glass  aecom- 

possibly   some   may    have  been   known  to   need  !  modation  should  certainly  give  this  easily-grown 

even   a   longer   period  than   this   to   germinate,    little  plant  a  trial.  Gkoroe  W.  Sizer, 

Again,    there   are    many    seeds    that    are    most        Ehham  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln. 


{Natural  size.) 


to  notice.     The  plant  grows  about  4  inches 

high,    and    is    clothed    with    hairy    fleshy 

leaves,  from  among  which  the  flower-stems 

spring,  each  one  bearing  about  five  blooms 

of  a  dark  blue  colour,  whose  golden  anthers 

make    a  pleasing    contrast.     Plants   are    mostly 

raised    from    seeds   in   March,    but    it    may    be 

propagated    in    various     ways.       Plants    raised 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  HIBISCUS. 
(H.  Manihot.  ) 
The  sulphur  yellow  flowers  of  this  Hibiscus, 
with  their  conspicuous  bronze  crimson  centre, 
are  always  admired.  It  is  a  plant  that  the 
amateur  may  enjoy  in  the  open  garden  for  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year,  and  by  sowing  seed 
in  spring  it  shows  its  full  beauty  the  first  season, 
while  being  a  perennial  it  can  be  lifted  in  autumn 
and  potted  up  to  do  duty  another  year.  A 
native  of  India,  it  is  generally  given  greenhouse 
treatment,  but  when  grown  among  a  collection 
of  these  plants  its  beauty  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  it  often  falls  a  prey  to  insect  pests,  from 
which  it  is  absolutely  free  in  the  open  garden 


THE    ROCK    GARDEN. 


SANDWORT    (ARENARIA 

B.\LEAEICA). 

N  E  of  the  prettiest  of  all  rock  plants 
is  the  Majorca  Sandwort,  and 
since  its  introduction  into  this 
country  in  1787  it  has  added 
charm  and  interest  to  many  a  rock 
garden.  Although  it  is  a  native 
of  the  warm  islands  of  the  Mediterranean- 
Sardinia,  Corsica  and  the  Balearic  Islands— it  is, 
curiously  enough,  perfectly  at  home  with  us, 
surviving   the   cold  and  damp 


O' 


of 


our  severest 
sid"ofi'errthe7e"adIest  'm'e'ani  of'increaseT  which  and  wettest  winters  with  equanimity.  It  is  such 
can  be  obtained  from  most  nurserymen.  The  '  a  rapid  grower  that  it  quickly  spreads  over  a 
seed  is  sown  in  pots  about  the  end  of  February 


The  illustration  shows  this  Arenaria  growing 
on  a  low  wall,  about  2  feet  in  height,  composed 
of  large  flat  stones,  between  which  a  little  peaty 
soil  is  inserted.  The  wall  faces  north.  The 
Arenaria  no  longer  occupies  this  position, 
having  been  rooted  out  to  make  way  for 
Ramondias,  which  are  now  making  excellent 
growth  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones.  The 
best  of  the  other  Arenarias  are  A.  graminifolia, 
which  has  grass-like  leaves  and  white  flowers  ; 
A.  laricifolia,  also  a  dwarf  evergreen  perennial 
with  white  flowers  ;  A.  montana,  a  handsome 
spreading  rock  plant  producing  large  white 
flowers  in  the  late  spring,  with  its  variety  A. 
;  grandiflora  and  A.  verna,  which  flowers  in  the 
spring.  All  these  will  thrive  in  the  rock  garden 
in  ordinary  soil.  S.  W.  Fit/.herbert. 


or  beginning  of"  March  in  light  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  gentle  heat,  shading  the  pots  until  the 
seedlings  appear.  After  this  a  warm,  airy 
greenhouse  is  best,  choosing  a  position  where  the 
seedlings  will  have  plenty  of  light.     Transplant 


into  single  pots  as  th-;  seedlings  become  crowded, 
and  as  these  become  filled  with  roots  move  into 
4.'. -inch  pots,  in  which  they  remain  till  planting 
out  in  .June.  Light  soil  with  liberal  drainage 
when  in  pots,  and  light  rich  soil  in  a  sunny 
position  when  planting  out  are  the  main  features 
in  its  cultivation. 

The  tallest  plants  I  have  had  from  seed 
reached  a  height  of  4  feet  fl  inches,  though  the 
majority  only  attain  '.i  feet  the  first  season. 
When  lifted  in  autumn  they  are  potted  in  light 
soil,  using  pots  just  large  enough  to  contain  the 
roots.  Water  sutficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist  is 
all  the  attention  required  till  spring,  when  they 
are  pushed  forward  for  planting  out  again.  IJy 
cutting  down  one  year  old  plants  to  within 
t)  inches  of  the  ground  when  lifting  several  shoots 
are  produced,  which  form  nice  bushes  the  second 
year.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  flowers  is  that 
they  turn  away  from  the  sun,  so  that  due  allowance 


large  area.     It  is  more  compact  in  growth  than  WATT    PR17<5Q  MR  ART'S    ATRinAi 

any  Thyme,  more  compact,  indeed,  than  many  j  lUJ^  WALL  OKLbb  (AKABlb  ALBIDA). 
Mosses.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  but  is  i  What  is  possible  of  accomplishment  by  the 
seen  at  its  best  when  spreading  over  moist  rocks,  '  correct  placing  of  a  commonplace  subject  is 
its  trailing  tracery  of  bright  green  clinging  to  the  amply  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
rough    stone  and   here   and   there   exposing    its    where   a   free-growing  mass  of   the  well-known 

Wall  Cress  has,  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  draped  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  a  rockery  bank.  Too 
Irequently  these  easily-grown  and 
beautiful  subjects  are  overlooked, 
and  plants  less  worthy  and  decidedly 
less  hardy  are  given  prominence  in 
positions  where  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  grow  or,  at  least,  to  remain 
long  in  good  condition.  The  plant 
now  under  notice,  however,  is  but 
one  of  man}'  that  should  be  seen 
more  frequently  on  steep  slopes  or 
hanks,  such  as  that  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  where  but  little 
moisture  can  reach  the  roots  in 
summer-time.  It  is  not  possible  to 
select  any  hardy  plant  possessed  of 
a  growth  more  free  or  better  suited 
to  the  position  indicated. 

There  is   a  variety  with    double 
white  flowers  on   taller  spikes   that 
most   nearly  resembles  a  miniature 
Ten-week  Stock.     It  is  a  delightful 
plant  for  cutting,  and  as  hardy  as  the 
first-named.    Nor  must  one  overlook 
the  sheets  of  white  blossoms  produced 
by    such    plants    as    the    perennial 
Candytuft   (Iberis   sempervirens)  or 
the  pure  white  Arenaria  grandiflora, 
Cerastium  tomentosum  and  the  like. 
In  the  alpine   Phloxes,    the   yellow 
Alyssum  and  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
to  name  but  a  few.  the  amateur  may 
provide   pretty   colour   masses   that 
are     most    etteotive    under    similar 
circumstances.     All  of  these  plants 
will  succeed  in  quite  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  may  be  planted  at  ai.y  time 
now  during  optn  weather. 
When  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  Arabis,  a 
few  of  the  shoots  may  be  pulled  from  the  sides  of 
the  plant  and  inserted  (juite  firmly  in  the  soil  in 
a  shady  spot  for  a  time.     This   may  be  done  at 
any  time  when  the  plant  is  not  in  bloom,  but,  if 
done  during  the  month  of   August,   nice  young 
specimens  will  be  formed  for  planting  during  the 
autumn  months  or  in  spring.     Where  it  is  desired 
to  (juickly  cover  a  large  surface  of  soil— such,  for 
example,  as  a  stony  bank— a  number  of  the  young 
plants    just    referred    to   should    be   planted    at 
12  inches  or  18   inches   apart   in  autumn  or  in 
spring.     Thus  arranged  a  large  area  may  be  effec- 
tively covered  in  a  short  time. 

In  shady  places  London  Pride  is  excellent,  and 
in   positions   where   a   deeper   soil   prevails   the 


THE   MA.TORCA   SANDWORT   (ARENARIA    BAI.EAIUCA)    IN    MR.  FITZHERBERT's   GARDEN. 


surface  with  charming  effect.  It  will  thrive 
either  in  shade  or  !^un^hine,  as  long  as  the 
shade  is  not  too  dense,  Ijut  it  generally 
dies  if  planted  in  a  spot  where  no  gleam  of 
sunshine  can  ever  reach  it.  Perhaps  the  best 
position  for  it  is  where  it  can  grow  over  rooks 
having  a  northern  exposure,  where  it  will  enjoy 
full  light  but  is  not  exposed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun.  In  the  spring  the  tiny  white  starry 
flowers  on  their  thread-like  stalks  are  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  spangle  the  green  carpet,  which  is  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  height,  in  great  numbers, 
remaining  in  beauty  for  many  weeks.  Even 
when  out  of  flower  its  close  growth  of  vivid 
green  is  very  attractive,  being  very  rich  in  colour 
and  giving  beauty  and  cheerfulness  to  the  rock 


garden.  It  may  be  established  on  walls,  where  it  j  Mo.ssy  Saxifragas  will  be  lound  most  valuable, 
makes  a  charming  companion  for  Aubrietias,  j  The  Aubrictias  in  rose-pink,  lilac  and  violet  are 
Arabis  and   such-like   plants.      As  a    carpeting  [  among  the  most  valuable  of  e.arly  spring  flowers 

___^  ^ ,  subject   it   is  also  useful,  and  extremely  pretty    for  banks,  borderings,  or  edgings,  and  succeed  in 

must  be  made   for   this   trait  when   selecting  a    effects  can  be  obtained   by  planting  hardy  bulbs    almost  any  position  in  which  they  are  placed, 
position  for  planting  out.  Thomas  Smith.        such  as  Iris  reticulata,  Soilla  sibiriea  and  Narcissi    the  evergreen  growth  but  a  few  inches  high  being 

W<UmagateGardenii.  I.on/li,  fjiucn.  beneath  a  carpet  of  this  little  Sandwort.  hidden  in  spring  with  flowers, 


E.  Jknktns. 
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ROSES    AND    MANURE. 


down  by  adding  cinder  or  wood  ashes,  lime  with  the  surface  soil  by  means  of  a  fork,  or 
rubble,  chalk,  Sana  and  long  stable  manure,  liquid  manure  may  be  used  from  .June  onwards, 
The  soil  should  be  dug  or  trenched  3  feet  in  once  a  week,  by  mixing  three  parts  cow  manure, 
depth,  for  remember  that  most  of  our  garden  '  one  part  soot  and  one  part  guano  thoroughly  in  a 
Roses  are  worked  on  the  Dog  Rose  of  our  hedge-    tank   or    tub    with   water,   only   using  it  weak, 

NEARLY  all  amateur  rosarians  read  in  rows,  which  does  best  in  the  heavy  cool  loams  of  especially  the  first  applications.  Never  even 
the  different  catalogues,  cSic. ,  "  that  the  Midlands,  so  if  we  want  success  we  must  then  use  it  stronger  than  when  the  colour  of  pale 
Roses  are  gross  feeders  and  require  prepare  our  beds  at  least  .30  inches  in  depth.  In  ale,  and  mind  in  dry  weather,  before  applying, 
a  large  quantity  of  manure. "  The  the  trenching,  mix  the  manure  (according  to  the  first  to  water  well  artificially.  The  best  time  to 
general  result  is    you  see  all  their    character    of    the    soil)    like    a   sandwich,    i.e.,    give  liquid  manure  is  aiter  rain.  Q. 

Rose  beds  at  the  beginning  of  every    alternate   layers  of  manure  and  soil.     Beds,  of  

winter  with  a  surface-dressing  (i  inches  to  9  inches  course,  should  be  prepared  a  month  or  two 
deep.  The  theory  is  for  protection  against  frost  ;  previous  to  planting  so  as  to  allow  the  soil  to 
throughout  the  winter  ;  and  then  it  is  forked  or  settle  down  properly.  As  an  extra  fertiliser,  a 
hoed  in  during  spring  for  fertilising  purposes,  good  thing  is  to  work  in,  say,  the  top  foot,  some 
It  is  quite  true  that  Roses  want  a  rich  soil,  but  bone-dust  or  quarter-inch  bones.  Given  beds 
it  is  a  serious  mistake,  especially  in  heavy  soils,    properly    prepared    in  such  a    way,   all   that  is  ,  often   been 


DO   WE 


ROSES    TOO 


to  apply  these  annual  heavy 
dressings  of  rank  stable  or  farm- 
yard manure.  Do  these  gardeners 
ever  realise  what  a  dressing  of 
soot  would  do  for  a  heavy  soil, 
or,  say,  nitrate  of  soda  for  light 
soils '; 

Cow  or  pig  manure  is  grand 
stuff",  so  also  is  stable  manure, 
but  do  let  us  use  them  properly. 
Speaking  generally,  the  best  of 
these  is,  undoubtedly,  farmj'ard 
manure,  as  it  supplies  almost  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  Rose  trees.  In  soils  that  are 
not  too  heavy,  cow  or  pig  manure 
is  quite  the  best ;  it  is  so  much 
cooler  for  the  roots,  and  also  is 
much  more  lasting  than  stable 
manure.  In  very  heavy,  cold, 
clayey  soils,  the  latter  is  the 
best,  and  a  very  good  plan  is  to 
mix  a  lot  of  leaf-mould  with  it, 
where  one  wants  to  lighten  the 
soil  and  keep  it  as  open  as 
possible.  Now  to  densely  coat 
one's  Rose  beds  with  these 
manures  as  a  protection  from 
frost  is  a  mistake,  not  to  mention 
what  an  ugly  sight  it  is  in  one's 
garden.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  only 
needless,  but  worse  than  that,  as 
it  often  causes  the  loss  of  the 
Roses.  I  do  not  mean  we  need 
no  protection  from  frosts,  far 
from  it,  in  fact,  not  only  Teas 
but  all  should  have  the  surround- 
ing soil  of  the  beds,  in  the  ease 
of  dwarfs,  drawn  up  well  over 
the  centre  of  the  plants  several 
inches  :  for  after  a  severe  winter 
few  sorts,  if  unprotected,  will  be 
found  with  perfectly  sound  wood 
even  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  beds.  Place 
Bracken  or  light  evergreen  stuff 
among  the  branches  of  tender 
Roses  against  walls  or  fences  and 
standards,  or  with  the  latter 
draw  the  shoots  together  and 
thatch  with  straw.  So  much 
for  protection  from  frosts. 

Roses  do  not  like  damp,  it  is 
one  of  their  greatest  enemies. 
Mulching  with  manure  during 
winter  retains  moisture  around  their  collars,  their  necessary  in  future  years  is  to  fork  in  a  very 
most  vulnerable  part,  and  in  a  wet  winter  or  a  ■  light  top-dressing  (at  pruning  time,  say,  every 
wet  spring  this  mass  of  rank  manure  round  them  ,  March  or  April)  of  short,  well-rotted  manure. 
is  the  worst  possible  thing.  Again,  the  heat  of  it  ;  Prune  first  and  manure  after  is  a  sound  maxim, 
hurries  them  on  too  soon  in  the  spring,  only  to  be  ,  What  I  wish  to  particularly  emphasise  in 
out  back  by  the  cold  east  winds.  And  further  I  these  notes  is  that  a  great  thing  is  to  keep  Rose 
than  that,  when  April  comes  all  the  goodiies  has  trees  as  dry  as  possible  throughout  the  winter, 
been  washed  away  from  the  roots  with  the  rains.  This  is  quite  as  important  as  protection  from 
and  it  is  no  good  away  down  in  the  subsoil.  frost.      With     the    exception   of   bone   manure. 


REPOT    OUR 
OFTEN  ? 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  the  amateur's 
practice  of  repotting  his  Roses  annually  has 
the  cause  of  many  failures.  The 
roots,  perhaps,  have  just  began 
to  take  hold  of  the  new  soil 
when  they  are  ruthlessly  turned 
out  of  their  pots  and  seriously 
disturbed,  many  being  lost, 
which  gives  the  plant  such  a 
check  that  it  rarely  recovers 
from  it.  A  much  better  plan 
would  be  to  adopt  that  employed 
by  many  commercial  growers, 
and  that  is  to  remove  in  autumn 
3  inches  or  4  inches  of  the  top 
soil  (or  less  if  the  pots  are  rather 
small),  then  give  the  plants  a 
dressing  of  some  good  fertiliser, 
replacing  the  soil  removed  with 
other  consisting  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam  and  one  part  well- 
decomposed  manure.  Of  course, 
the  crocks  should  be  examined 
first,  and,  if  at  all  clogged  with 
soil,  let  them  be  set  free.  In  the 
spring  one  or  two  dressings  of 
the  same  fertiliser,  supplemented 
with  waterings  of  Meak  liquid 
manure  about  once  a  week  as 
soon  as  flower-buds  are  visible, 
would  produce  Roses  of  the  finest 
quality,  providing  due  care  be 
taken  to  prune  the  growths  to 
plump  eyes,  and  that  careful 
training  is  adopted  so  as  to  admit 
air  and  sunshine  to  the  foliage. 
The  splendid  forced  Rambler 
Roses  that  are  now  so  important 
a  feature  in  most  establishments 
would  benefit  largely  by  this 
treatment,  for  their  success 
depends  so  much  upon  having  a 
thorough  active  root  action.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  those 
plants  that  have  their  pots  full 
of  roots  need  watering  very 
copiously  and  frequentlj'  when 
new  growth  is  active.  P. 


THE   ROCK    CRESS    (.4RA15IS   AI.BinA)    TALLINO    OVER   SIDE    OF   ROCKWOEK 


With     the    exception   of   bone 
Firstly,  of  course,  Rose  beds  should  be  properly  ,  avoid  all  artificial  fertilisers  with  newly-planted 
prepared,    adding     what    the    ground    is    most  '  Roses.     The    following    year  and   afterwards   a 
deficient  in.     What  suits  them  best  of  all  is  a  ,  small  handful  of  soot  may  be  dusted  round  each  : 

deep  yellow  greasy  loam.  Light  soils  should  i  Rose,  say,  in  early  November  and  early  March  ;  and  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
have  this,  if  possible,  added  to  them  in  addition  Clay's  Fertilizer,  Tonk's  Manure,  or  any  of  the  Caroline  Testoutand  Liberty.  I  fully  expect  to 
to  manure.     Strong  clay  Land  should  be  broken    other  artificial  Rose  manures,  mixing  the  same  '  find  it  extremely  popular  very  soon.  P. 


ROSE  MRS.  E.  G.  HILL. 

TnosE  who  enjoy  the  contrasting 
shades  of  colour  in  Grand  Due 
Adolplie  de  Luxembourg  will 
welcome  the  above  novelty,  for 
it  closely  resembles  the  old  sort. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
surpasses  this  variety.  It  carries 
its  flowers  more  erect,  the  drooping  character  of 
those  of  Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg  being  their 
one  defect..  The  coral  red  centre  to  the  blooms  of 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  is,  if  anything,  more  intense 
than  in  the  old  favourite.  I  cannot  say  wlicther 
it  is  as  good  in  growtii,  not  having  proved  it  out- 
doors, but  we  know  it  must  be  a  good  grower 
to  surpass  or  even  equal  (irand  Due  de  Luxem- 
bourg. This  old  Rose  always  reminds  nie  in 
growth  of  Viscountess  Folkestone  ;  in  fact,  the 
two  would  go  well  together.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Soupert  et  Notting, 
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QARDEN I NG      FOR      "BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK   BY   WEEK. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN.— That 
the    beds   and   borders   may   be    in 
nice  condition  for  planting  a  little 
later     have    those    that    are     now 
vacant    dug    over    and    plenty    of 
manure   incorporated   at   the   same 
time.     Increase  such  subjects  as  the  Periwinkle, 
London  Pride  and  Creeping   .Jenny  by  dividing 
the  plants  as  soon  as  convenient.     As  the  frosts 


I.  — A.N    OLD    STOCK    I'LAKT. 

disappear  Carnations,  Violets  and  other  plants 
that  have  been  lifted  by  the  frost  should 
have  the  soil  made  firm  round  them.  Beds 
and  borders  planted  with  bulbs  should  have 
the  surface  soil  stirred  where  the  growths 
are  pushing  through.  Remove  weeds  at  the 
same  time.  When  the  weather  is  suitable 
and  the  soil  workable,  transplant  such  subjects 
as  Pansies,  Tufted  Pansies  and  Can- 
terbury Bells. 


Greenhouiif.  and  Conaermtory.  —  In 
greenhouses  where  a  temperature  of 
from  fi.^"  to  70°  can  be  obtained  from 
hot  water  pipes  for  bottom  -  heat, 
numerous  plants  may  be  raised  by 
inserting  cuttings  in  pots  and  boxes 
filled  with  light  and  sandy  soil,  and 
these  placed  in  an  improvised  or  other 
frames  on  the  greenhouse  ben<;h.  Plants 
that  may  be  raised  in  this  way  are 
Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Bouvardias,  Gera- 
niums, Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  Coleuses,  Lobelias  and 
Petunias.  Cuttings  inserted  now  will 
make  beautiful  plants  for  sununer  and 
autumn  flowering.  In  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  already  mentioned 
sow  seeds  of  such  half-hardy  and  tender 
annuals  as  Celosias,  Lobelias,  Petunias, 


Salpiglossis,  Verbenas,  Cockscombs,  Nicotiana  j 
afBnis  and  the  newer  beautiful  hybrids  and  | 
Balsams.  Sow  the  seed  thinly.  Geraniums  that 
were  propagated  last  autumn  should  be  potted 
up  into  larger  pots,  as  they  will  make  a 
comparatively  early  display  in  the  con- 
servatory. 

Vegetable  Oarden. — Sow  Broad  Beans  in  rows 
about  3  feet  apart,  dropping  each  seed  6  inches 
from  its  neighbour  ;  3  inches  is  a  good  depth  to 
sow.  The  earliest  Peas  may  be  sown  for  early 
supplies.  Varieties  such  as  Sherwood's  Early 
Dwarf  Prolific  and  The  Pilot  are  commendable 
for  early  work.  The  former  attains  a  height  of 
about  1  foot,  and  the  latter  about  3  feet.  Sow 
the  seed  thinly.  Plant  Myatt's  Ashleaf  Potato 
on  a  border  facing  south  for  early  use,  setting 
the  tubers  6  inches  apart  in  drills  6  inches  deep 
and  15  inches  asunder.  Spinach  may  be  sown  at 
once,  selecting  ground  that  has  been  deeply  dug 
and  of  a  rich  character.  Sow  the  seed  1  inch 
:  deep  and  in  drills  1  foot  asunder.  Plant 
I  Jerusalem  Artichokes  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and 
j  1  foot  asunder  in  the  rows. 

'  Fr^l,it  Garden. — Complete  the  pruning  of  fruit 
trees  as  soon  as  possible,  finishing  off  with  Cob- 
nuts and  Filberts.  When  doing  the  latter  take 
care  not  to  cut  away  too  many  of  the  catkins  ;  a 
goodly  number  must  be  retained  for  pollen  to  , 
fertilise  the  female  flowers.  The  catkins  are  the 
pollen  bearers.  Young  Grape  Vines  should  be 
planted  this  month.  Where  young  canes  are 
laid  in  they  must  be  shortened  back  to  at  least 
lialf  their  kogth.  This  may  seem  a  somewhat 
drastic  operation,  but  it  is  better  for  their  future 
well-being.  Old  Grape  Vines  should  have 
already  been  pruned  and  made  secure.  Cut 
back  all  lateral  growths  on  the  main  rods 
to  the  second  or  third  bud.  Complete  the 
nailing  and  .securing  of  all  fruit  trees  on  walls 
and  fences. 

Trees  and  Shrubs.  — Ivies  may  be  planted  now, 
and  that  they  may  do  well  dig  the  soil  deeply, 
incoriJoratiug  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  well- 
decayed  manure.  Heavy  soils  are  considerably 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  old  mortar  and  road 
grit.  The  Virginian  Creeper  may  now  be  taken 
in  hand,  trinmiing  the  growths  of  superfluous  and 
weakly  shoots  and  training  with  due  care  those 
retained. 

Cold  Frames. — This  valuable  adjunct  of  the 
garden  is  becoming  increasingly  valuable.  Give 
Calceolarias  in  frames  plenty  of  air  when  the 
weather  is  fine   and   they  will  then   make  rapid 


^  CUTTINliS    I'KfU'AKKU    KEADV    FOR    IN8BBTI0K. 


2. — TUK   SAME   PLANT   CUT   BACK. 

progress.  Auriculas  will  now  need  attention. 
As  they  give  evidence  of  fresh  growth  more  water 
must  be  supplied  ;  they  will  also  appreciate  a 
top-dressing  of  some  good  rich  soil.  Keep  the 
frame  freely  ventilated,  but  avoid  rain  and  drip, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  damp.  Stir  the 
surface  soil  between  Violets  and  ventilate  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  Continue  to  mat  up 
the  frames  when  the  weather  is  frosty.  Place 
the  earliest  batch  of  young  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  cold  frame  to  keep  them  growing  on 
sturdily.  Afford  ample  protection  against  frosts, 
however. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Young  plants  that  were 
recently  rooted  must  be  kept  sturdy,  and  to 
achieve  this  result  give  the  plants  a  position  on 
shelves  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse  and 
ventilate  without  causing  draughts.  If  such  a 
position  is  not  possible,  stand  the  plants  in  cold 
frames,  and  mat  up  the  latter  in  frosty  weather. 
When  the  weather  is  mild  give  a 
little  ventilation. 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  AND 
GROW  FUCHSIAS. 
This  is  a  subject  especially  suitable 
for  the  beginner,  as  the  plants  are  of 
fairly  easy  culture.  As  a  plant  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  embellish- 
ment throughout  the  summer  months 
it  has  few  equals,  and  for  massing  in 
beds  or  for  the  centre  of  large  mixed 
beds  a  beautiful  effect  is  created. 

When  to  Propagate  the  Fuchsia. — 
These  plants  are  usually  propagated  in 
early  autumn,  say,  September,  and 
early  .spring,  say,  February  and  March. 
A  September  insertion  of  the  cuttings 
is  made  when  the  object  in  view 
is    to  produce   ideal  .specimens  in   the 
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succeeding  summer.  A  February  or  March 
propagation  answers  the  purpose  of  growers 
who  require  plants  of  moderate  size  for  ordinary 
purposes.  Preparations  for  this  latter  period  of 
propagation  may  commence  at  once,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  first  necessary  to  cut  hack  the  old 
plants. 

Hoip  to  Gut  Back  Old  Plants. — Fuchsias  that 
have  been  kept  in  cool  greenhouses  or  in  warm 
sunny  windows  should  by  this  time  be  in  fair 
condition  for  cutting  back.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  cut  back  the  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  use  of  every  available  piece  of  growth,  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  the  old  cut-back  plants 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  shapely  specimen  subsequently. 
Fig.  1  is  a  fair  illustration  of  many  of  last 
season's  plants  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
nothing  very  attractive  about  it,  but  by  cutting 
back  the  plant  with  care  we  may  leave  it  as 
represented  by  Fig.  2.  It  placed  in  a  tempera- 
of  about  00°,  fresh  young  growths  will  soon  be 
formed,  so  that  our  bare-looking  cut-back  plant 
will  in  a  comparatively  short  time  become  a 
thing  of  beauty  again.  As  soon  as  the  new 
growths  are  seen  to  be  making  headway,  these 
old  plants  should  be  repotted  into  pots  a  size 
larger,  and  be  flowered  in  these.  The  leading 
shoot  is  often  cut  back  one-third  to  two-thirds 
its  length  to  make  a  shapely  plant  subsequently. 

Making  Cuttincis. — Not  a  single  shoot  should 
be  detached  from  the  old  plants,  unless  use  can 
be  made  of  it.  If  properly  trimmed  and  prepared 
each  shoot  will  make  a  cutting  that  will  root 
readily  enough.  The  cuttings  should  be  from 
2  inches  to  ,3  inches  in  length.  To  make  a 
cutting  the  two  lower  leaves  should  be  detached 
and  the  stem  of  the  cutting  severed  with  a  sharp 
knife  immediately  below  them.  Fig.  3  depicts 
cuttings  prepared  for  insertion. 

Soiljor  EootinQ  the  Cuttings  in. — Any  light  and 
sandy  soil  will  answer  very  well  indeed,  but  an 
easy'  way  of  rooting  cuttings  is  tojnsert  them  in 


4.— CUTTINGS   INSERTED   IN   A   5-INCH   POT. 

pans  filled  with  sand  and  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal 
dust,  this  being  kept  absolutely  wet  throughout 
the  rooting  process.  If  these  pans  are  placed 
near  to  the  hot-water  pipes  or  in  specially 
prepared  propagating  frames  with  a  good  bottom- 
heat  the  cuttings  will  root  quickly. 

Methods  oj  Inserting  the  Cuttings.  —  Fig.  4 
depicts  a  number  of  Fuchsia  cuttings  inserted  in 
a  .l-inch  pot.  In  this  case  the  soil  is  of  a  very 
sandy,  porous  nature.  The  cuttings  are  inserted 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  the  soil  or 
sand  pressed  to  the  base  of  each  one.  It  is  a 
simple  operation  and  is  easily  done.  Fuchsia 
cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  warm  windows  by 
placing  a  bell-glass  or  empty  jam  jar  over  the 
pots  containing  the  cuttings. 


fVhat  to  do  with  Booted  Cuttings.  —  Fresh 
growths  will  soon  indicate  that  the  cuttings  are 
rooted,  and  when  this  is  so  the  pots  or  boxes 
should  be  removed  to  more  airy  conditions  forth- 
with. As  soon  a.s  they  appear  established  and 
sturdy,  the  rooted  cuttings  (young  plants)  should 
be  potted  up  singly  into  deep  pots  2i  inches 
across.  Use  pots  that  have  been  washed  quite 
clean  and  soil  made  up  of  three  parts  nice  fibrous 
loam,  broken  up  small,  one  part  leaf-mould  and 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  bulk  of  coarse  silver 
sand.  Mix  these  thoroughly.  Fig.  5  represents 
a  rooted  cutting.  Pot  with  moderate  firmness, 
first  of  all  crocking  the  pots  carefully  and 
covering  the  crocks  with  some  of  the  rougher 
portions  of  the  soil.  In  a  day  or  two  water  in 
the  young  plants  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  rosed  can. 
Maintain  a  temperature  of  from  .'jlJ"  to  (iO°  at  all 
times. 

Sutisequent  Treatment. — Pot  on  wlien  well 
rooted  into  5-inch  pots,  and  later  into  .S-inch  pots 
if  large  plants  are  desired.  Soil  for  these  re- 
pottings  should  comprise  two  parts  good  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  well-rotted  manure,  one  part  leaf- 
mould  and  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  coarse 
silver  sand.  Add  a  quart  of  bone-meal  to  each 
bushel  of  soil  and  mix  well.  Pot  with  moderate 
firmness  throughout.  To  make  bushy  growths, 
the  points  of  the  more  vigorous  shoots  should  be 
pinched  out  two  or  three  times  during  the  grow- 
ing period.  In  the  autumn  stand  the  pi  ints 
outdoors  to  ripen,  but  place  them  under  glass 
again  before  frost  sets  in. 

Good  Varieties.  —  Singles  :  Guiding  Star, 
Cannell's  Gem,  Mrs.  Rundle,  Rose  of  Castile 
(improved),  Princess  May,  George  Gordon  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Doubles  :  Champion,  Pheno- 
menal, Miss  Lizzie  Vidler,  Molesworth,  Ber- 
liner Kind,  Frau  Emma  Topfer  and  Beauty  of 
Kxeter.  

REPOTTING  AGAPANTHUSES. 

The  African  Lilies,  as  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
and  its  varieties  are  popularly  called,  are  the 
most  accommodating  and  beautiful  plants  that 
we  have  for  growing  in  large  pots  and  tubs  for 
verandah,  terrace,  or  even  hall  decoration  during 
the  summer  months,  and  it  is  probably  due  to 
their  tolerant  nature  that  one  so  often  sees  them 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  potting.  It  is  true 
that  they  flower  best  when  the  root-run  is 
restricted  and  the  soil  is  on  the  poor  rather  than 
the  rich  side,  but  this  should  not  prevent  us 
giving  their  root  system  an  annual  overhauling. 
It  often  happens  that  owing  to  the  drainage 
becoming  blocked  through  the  agency  of  worms 
or  other  causes  the  soil  gets  into  a  sour  and 
unhealthy  state,  and  it  is  mainly  to  remedy  this 
that  an  annual  examination  of  the  roots  is 
advised. 

The  best  time  for  doing  this  work  is  early  in 
the  spring,  say,  February,  then  the  plants 
become  well  established  in  their  new  quarters 
before  they  are  required  for  outdoor  purposes. 
Turn  them  out  of  their  pots  or  tubs  without 
breaking  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  and  if  the 
drainage  and  soil  are  in  a  sound  and  sweet  con- 
dition they  may  be  put  back,  some  of  the  old 
surface  soil  and  roots  removed,  and  given  a  top- 
dressing.  Where  the  soil  has  become  soured  as 
much  of  it  as  possible,  together  with  the  blocked 
drainage,  must  be  removed  by  means  of  a  pointed 
label  or  stick,  and  it  will  often  be  fornid  possible 
to  get  them  into  pots  or  tubs  of  the  same  size 
that  they  previously  occupied.  Any  decayed 
roots  must  be  cut  clean  away  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Thorough  drainage  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  a  good  soil  consists  of  three  parts  fibrous 
loam,  used  rather  coarse,  and  one  part  well- 
decayed  manure,  with  enough  rough  sand  to 
render  the  whole  porous.  Some  nuts  of  charcoal 
if  handy  may  be  advantageously  added,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  Potting 
must  be  done  moderately  firm,  and  the  plants 
should  afterwards  be  stood  in  a  warm  greenhouse 


and  given  a  light  syringing  occasionally  until 
established,  when  they  are  hardened  ofi'  for  use 
outside  during  the  summer.  Old  lard  pails,  if 
charred  slightly  inside  and  painted  outside,  with 
a  few  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
answer  well  for  growing  these  plants  in. 


THE   AIRING   OF  HOUSE    AND    FRAMES. 

Hints  for  Amateurs. 
The  spring  season    being  so  near,   a  few  words 
on    the    above    will    not,    I     think,    be    out    of 
place.     The    method  and  time   of  giving   air  to 
plants  are  of  greater  importance  than  many  think. 


0 


5.  — A     ClITTING     ROOTED     AND     UEAUY     FOR 
POTTING    UP 

and  during  the  next  tew  months  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  seedlings 
and  other  mature  plants  will  depend  a  good  deal 
on  the  wi.sdom  exercised  by  the  individual  who 
gives  it.  Air  can  be  given  so  as  to  be  beneficial 
or  detrimental  to  growth.  When  to  admit  air 
will  depend  altogether  on  the  weather  each  day 
brings  forth.  The  brighter  and  warmer  it  is  the 
greater  the  amount  of  air  that  will  be  necessary. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  a  thermometer  is 
already  at  hand,  a  fairly  safe  rule  for  general 
management  is  to  give  air  when  the  temperature 
has  risen  from  5°  to  10°  higher  than  that  usually 
maintained.  For  one  who  has  not  had  a  frame  or 
greenhouse  before,  it  will  be  necessary  for  such  an 
one  to  enquire  what  the  general  temperature 
should  be  of  the  particular  class  of  plants  he 
wishes  to  go  in  for,  and  then  apply  the  above 
rule.  The  way  to  admit  air  is  by  degrees,  and 
not  to  give  an  abundance  at  one  time  as  some  do. 
That  is  the  wrong  way,  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Another  important 
item  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  give  air  from  the  lee- 
ward side  if  possible,  and  not  from  the  windward. 
Cold  draughts  and  large  quantities  of  air  put  on 
suddenly  are  both  very  dangerous  to  plant  lite. 
Many  tender-leaved  plants  (such  as  Ferns  and 
Vines)  have  been  marred,  if  not  spoilt,  for  the 
season  through  careless  airing. 

As  the  sun  becomes  hotter  it  will  be  wiser  to 
use  a  little  artificial  shading,  such  as  tiffany, 
summer  cloud  or  whitewash,  in  preference  to 
giving  much  air  when  the  day  is  very  windy  or 
breezy.  C.  T. 
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Kitchen    Garden. 

SEEDS  TO  SOW.— Sow  Giant  Windsor, 
Prolific  Longpod  and  Mammoth  Long- 
pod  Beans,  also  Green  Giant  and  Green 
Longpod  ;  these  will  make  a  good 
succession  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Sow  also  Peas  of  the  second  early  type, 
such  as  Early  Giant,  Early  Morn,  Buttercup, 
Daisy  and  Edward  VII.  Give  plenty  of  space 
between  the  rows,  and  do  not  sow  the  seed  too 
thick,  as  this  interferes  with  development  and, 
subsequently,  quality.  Carrots  and  Lettuces 
may  also  be  sown  on  a  warm,  protected  border. 
On  a  dry  daj'  run  the  hoe  through  Cabbage  and 
Lettuce  plantations  ;  also  prick  up  the  soil  in  the 
Parsley  bed  and  pick  off  all  decayed  portions. 
Get  all  digging  finished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning.  — Push  forward  all  the  pruning  now 
of  bush  fruits  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
and  manure  and  fork  over  the  ground  ;  see  also 
that  all  labels  are  intact,  replacing  those  that 
are  illegible.  Use  some  good  bone-meal  and 
basic  slag  where  the  trees  are  poor.  The  weather 
has  been  much  against  the  well-being  of  the 

Earliest  Peaches  :  a  great  guide  should  be  the 
weather.  Do  not  run  the  temperatures  up  in 
dull,  foggy  weather  or  syringe  the  pipes  to  cause 
vapour,  as  this  may  do  much  mischief.  See  that 
the  roots  do  not  suffer  when  near  the  hot- water 
pipes,  and  when  watering  give  a  thorough  soak- 
ing ;  on  closing  the  later  houses  the  borders 
should  have  a  good  drenching. 

Vines. — Continue  to  regulate  the  growths. 
Vines  that  have  been  tied  down  to  ensure  a 
regular  break  should  be  tied  up  to  the  wire  when 
the  growths  are  between  3  inches  and  i  inches 
long,  eare  being  exercised  that  no  .shoots  are 
broken  in  the  process. 

Strawberries. — Do  not  force  these  too  rapidly, 
and  if  they  are  being  accommodated  in  early 
vineries  or  Peach  houses,  move  them  to  a  dry, 
airy  house  to  flower,  after  which,  when  well  set, 
they  may  be  taken  again  to  a  warm  house  and 
rapidly  forced,  when  they  should  subsequently 
be  taken  again  to  a  cool  house  to  ensure  perfect 
flavour. 

Fl'iwbr  Gakde.v  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Run  the  hoe  through  the  beds  to  loosen  the 
soil.  Pick  off  any  weeds  or  rubbish.  Plant 
Lilies.  Top-dress  and  dig  or  trench  and  rearrange 
herbaceous  borders.  Sow  more  Sweet  Peas,  also 
Chinese  Primulas  and  Polyanthuses  in  quantity 
and  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Top-dress  and 
manure  forest  trees  and  conifers  ;  it  is  surprising 
what  the  effect  of  a  good  top-dressing  will  do. 
Thin  and  transplant  all  kinds  of  shrubs  ;  this 
may  be  continued  up  till  the  end  of  March  and 
even  later  with  care.  In  bad  weather  prepare 
soils,  stakes  and  labels. 

Oil  and  clean  tools,  machines,  &c.  These 
duties  are  of  great  importance,  and  should  be 
carried  out  when  the  weather  is  wet  or  frosty 
and  the  men  cannot  be  otherwise  employed. 

Greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  first  batch  of  these 
will  now  need  attention.  Pot  off  singly  those 
that  have  been  struck  in  pots  and  boxes.  If  the 
plants  are  not  grown  for  exhibition,  good  batches 
of  one  colour  are  ]ireferable  than  many  varieties. 

Oreenhotise  Plants  Jrom  Gnttijti/s. — Cut  down 
Bouvardias  and  stand  in  a  warmer  temperature, 
in  order  to  get  cuttings  for  a  new  sujjply. 
Salvias  may  be  given  the  same  treatment,  also 
Solanums.  Put  in  cuttings  of  winter-floweiing 
(ieraniums,  and  pot  on  for  large  specimens  for 
midsummer  effect.    Persian  Cyclamens  that  have 


been  in  boxes  should  now  be  potted  up  singly, 
using  a  sweet  soil.  Propagate  in  earnest  now  all 
that  is  necessary.  Calla  elliotiana  may  now  be 
taken  out  and  potted  ;  use  a  good  rich,  light 
compost  for  the  first  potting,  and  water  carefully 
till  the  plants  begin  to  make  roots  ;  they  are 
charming  when  well  grown.  Freesias  should 
be  brought  along  in  gentle  heat  in  batches ; 
they  are  much  appreciated  in  the  dwelling-house 
and  conservatory.     Continue  to  take  in  and 

Force  Hardy  Plants  such  as  Lilies,  Azaleas, 
Spira?as,  Laburnums,  Prunusand  the  like.  Give 
Arum  Lilies  in  bloom  plenty  of  stimulating 
manures.  Keep  Roses  clean  by  syringing  with 
quassia  water  or  Mitchell's  Soluble  Petroleum. 
W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
TuBEROUS-EOOTBD  Begonias. — The  tubers  must 
now  be  looked  over  and  the  double  varieties 
started,  as  these  take  a  longer  time  to  develop 
flowers  than  the  single  forms.  Use  shallow  seed 
boxes,  with  a  layer  of  sifted  leaf-mould  and  sand 
in  the  bottom,  in  which  the  tubers  should  be 
placed.  Let  the  leaf-mould  be  fairly  damp  when 
used.  No  water  should  be  given,  but  a  tempera- 
ture moderatelj'  moist  is  decidedly  favourable. 

Lilium  Harrisi. — The  stock  of  this  should  by 
this  time  be  well  started  and  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  .50"  to  .55°,  with  a  rise  to  65°  by  day, 
given.  The  syringe  ought  to  play  an  important 
part  here,  the  growths  being  liberally  sprayed 
over  several  times  daily.  Pot  up  at  once 
Liliums  of  the  lanoifolium  type,  as  they  are  apt 
to  shrivel  if  kept  too  long  out  of  the  soil. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  and 
place  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  plunging  material 
over  the  surface  of  the  pot.  I>o  not  give  any 
water  at  present. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Nailing  Wall  Trees. — Buds  of  the  Apricot  are 
beginning  to  swell  on  south  walls,  and  nailing  of 
these  should  now  be  brought  to  a  close  as  early 
as  possible.  Where  protection  is  given  it  will 
be  well  to  prepare  the  material  for  placing  in 
position.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  both  as 
regards  pruning  and  nailing,  must  be  left  as  late 
as  possible,  as  the  longer  the  wood  is  away  from 
the  wall  the  better  the  bloom. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Broad  Beans. — These  will  stand  bad  weather 
much  better  than  Peas,  and  as  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  damaged  by  birds  and  other  vermin, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  plant  a  few  rows  in  the 
autumn.  Where  this  is  not  done  make  a  sowing 
of  Early  Mazagan  now  in  shallow  boxes  filled 
with  ordinary  soil  for  transplanting  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  or  as  soqn  as  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Raising  a  few  hundred  plants  in 
this  way  is  of  great  advantage  in  cold,  wet 
districts,  and  as  they  transplant  readily  a  more 
even  crop  is  ensured. 

Flower  Garden. 

Iris  reticulata. — No  matter  whether  grown  in 
the  open  border  or  in  pots  this  Iris  is  equally 
effective  and  always  admired.  The  flowers  are 
equal  for  richness  to  any  spring-blooming  Orchids, 
and  they  are  sweetly  scented  also.  If  a  few  bulbs 
are  placed  in  fancy  coloured  pots  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil  covered  with  Selaginella,  they  are 
most  useful  for  standing  on  tables  in  the  drawing- 
room,  or  even  for  table  decoration.  Iris  reticu- 
lata also  lasts  fairly  well  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water,  but  a  rather  cool  position  should  if 
possible  be  given  it. 

Snapdragons.  -  Experience  ranging  over  many 
years  on  a  stiH'  soil  causes  one  to  regard  Snap- 
dragcms  as  very  doubtful  V>iennial8,  at  least 
hardy  ones,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to  sow  seed 
very  early  in  the  year,  usually  in  February,  in 


pans  or  shallow  boxes,  and  in  a  cool  house,  so 
that  plenty  of  stout  and  firm  plants  are  furnished 
to  dibble  out  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of 
April.  If  some  become  a  little  drawn  the  tops 
can  be  pinched  out. 

Orchids. 

With  the  lengthening  days  a  new  life  seems 
apparent  in  most  plants,  and  Orchids  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Yet  it  would  be 
too  risky  to  act  simply  on  the  assumption  of  a 
permanency  of  open  growing  weather  because  we 
have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  compara- 
tively warm  and  genial  weather.  Watering  must 
still  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  and  the  water 
used  in  moderation. 

Millonias. — Miltonia  vexillaria  and  the  beauti- 
ful hybrid  M.  bleuana  grow  freely  in  the  inter- 
mediate house,  and  now  that  the  young  growths 
are  well  advanced  and  emitting  new  roots  from 
the  base  any  potting  requirements  that  may  be 
necessary  should  be  attended  to.  Being  surface- 
rooting  subjects  shallow  pans  are  the  most  suit- 
able receptacles  for  them  Drain  these  to  one- 
third  of  their  depth  and  pot  the  plants  moderately 
firm  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  propor- 
tions of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum 
moss,  with  a  portion  of  Oak  leaves,  coarse  sand 
and  small  crocks  added  to  ensure  porosity. 
Keep  the  base  of  the  plants  level  with  the  rim 
of  the  pan  and  leave  room  at  the  surface  for  a 
layer  ot  chopped  sphagnum  moss.  The  plants 
must  be  placed  well  up  to  the  light  in  the  inter- 
mediate house  and  fresh  air  admitted  on  every 
favourable  occasion.  The  newly-potted  plants 
will  not  require  much  water  for  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Ashivellthorpe,  Norwich. 
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ASPARAGUS  FOR  A.MATEUKS. 

■^  REQUENTLY  the  amateur  gets  dis- 
heartened over  the  attempt  to  get 
good  Asparagus,  and  my  notes  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  describe  what  may 
be  termed  simple  methods,  cost  of 
production  being  considered.  At  the 
same  time,  I  will  note  forcing  and  protection,  and 
this  done,  the  amateur  who  has  room  may  have  a 
six  months'  supply  of  this  favourite  vegetable. 
At  this  season  the  land  should  be  prepared  for 
the  roots,  and  though  this  is  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  work,  and  also  the  most  laborious,  it 
is  an  important  one.  The  subject  may  be  dealt 
with  under  three  headings,  viz.,  general  culture, 
embracing  the  preparation  of  the  land,  sowing 
and  planting  ;  forcing ;  and  the  ordinary  crop 
from  the  open  ground. 

General  Culture. 

It  is  often  stated,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
truth,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  such  an 
outlay  as  regards  labour  and  manure  at  the  start, 
but  so  much  depends  upon  the  soil,  heavy  clay 
land  costing  most ;  but  many  amateurs  have 
loamy  or  sandy  soil,  and  although  deep  cultiva- 
tion is  best,  when  we  see  what  good  crops  are 
grown  in  fields  with  half  the  labour,  I  think  my 
note,  as  regards  cost,  will  be  understood. 

Taking  unsuitable  land,  or  soil  that  is  wet, 
clayey  or  heavy,  this  must  be  double  dug  now, 
keeping  the  top  soil  on  the  surface.  Between 
now  and  March  the  amateur  can  greatly  improve 
it  by  placing  on  the  surface  anything  that  will 
lighten  it — burnt  garden  refuse,  old  Melon  or 
Cucumber  beds,  wood  ashes,  leaf-soil,  road 
scrapings  from  limestone  roads,  tine  mortar 
rubble  or  broken  plaster,  and  even  burnt  soil  or 
marl.  These  forked  in  during  March  will  give 
good  results. 

Another  question  now  arises,  viz.,  should  the 
beds  be  flat  or  raised  '!  I  do  not  like  raised  beds 
at  all,  but  in  heavy  land  they  are  an  advantage 
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iis  they  are  thereby  drained,  but  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  I  advise  growing  on  the  fiat,  thus 
giving  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  with 
raised  beds.  With  heavy  soil  I  prefer  animal 
manure  when  making  up  the  beds,  and  this 
should  be  applied  liberally  when  digging,  placing 
it  between  the  first  and  second  spit  ;  later  on,  as 
the  plants  yield,  food  can  be  given  in  other  ways, 
and  this  I  will  refer  to  more  luUy  later  on. 

I  have  used  the  term  double  digging,  a  simple 
one  to  the  ordinary  gardener,  but  one  that  may 
require  some  explanation  by  the  amateur.  It 
means  that  the  soil  must  be  dug  at  least  two 
spades  deep.  To  do  this  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
piece,  take  out  a  trench  a  spade  deep  and  3  feet 
or  so  in  width  and  wheel  this  to  the  far  end 
where  the  digging  will  finish.  Then  dig  as  deeply 
as  possible  the  space  cleared  and  on  this  place  the 
next  top  spit,  again  dig  the  bottom,  and  follow 
on  in  the  same  way  to  the  end.  By  this  system 
the  best  or  top  soil  is  retained  on  the  surface 
right  through  the  work. 

Light  soil  is  easier  to  work,  and  here  more 
manure  is  required  ;  heavy  loam  added  is  also 
well  repaid,  but  given  ample  food  Asparagus  does 
well  in  a  sandy  loam.  An  open  position  is  much 
the  best,  having  rows  on  the  flat  at  least  2  feet 
apart,  giving  more  room  if  it  can  be  afforded. 
It  will  be  seen  that  good  Asparagus  may  be 
grown  by  ordinary  means  if  the  land  is  well 
cultivated  at  the  start,  and  I  have  rather  dwelt 
upon  this  as  it  is  important. 

Seed  Sowing  or  Planting. 

I  prefer  planting  to  seed  sowing,  as  time  is 
saved ;  but  if  sowing  is  preferable,  the  same 
time  applies,  viz.,  late  in  March  or  early  in  April. 
Often  seed  is  sown  much  too  thickly  in  the  row, 
with  the  result  that  a  weakly  growth  follows. 
Thin  sowing  and  severe  thinning  of  seedlings  as 
soon  as  large  enough  should  be  practised.  Plants 
from  seed  will  be  three  years  before  heads  can  be 
cut,  and  this  is  a  long  time  to  wait,  that  is  why 
I  advise  plants  one  or  two  j'ears  old.  I  prefer 
the  latter  if  planted  quickly.  Deep  flat  drills 
are  drawn  at  the  distance  given  above,  the 
seedlings  placed  in,  taking  care  to  spread  9ut  the 
roots,  and  cover  quickly  with  the  fine  top  soil. 
Plants  are  secured  at  a  small  cost  at  the  time 
named.  In  a  dry  spring  it  may  be  necessary  to 
water,  and  I  have  in  a  dry  summer  given  a  mulch 
of  litter  over  the  surface  of  the  beds.  With 
good  culture  a  few  heads  may  be  cut  the  next 
season  from  two  year  old  plants. 

It  is  important  in  exposed  places  to  prevent 
the  growths  from  being  broken  or  twisted  till 
they  are  quite  matured,  as  from  these  the  crowns 
for  next  season  are  being  formed  and  supported, 
so  that  it  is  well  to  use  some  short  bushy  .stakes 
or  some  twine  and  stakes  along  the  rows.  In 
my  next  notes  I  will  deal  w  ith  forcing,  protection 
and  the  supply  for  the  first  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year,  and  later  on  general  culture,  feeding 
and  other  details.  As  regards  varieties,  the 
amateur  need  not  grow  more  than  one  or  two  at 
the  most,  I  prefer  Early  Giant  Agenteuil  or 
Connover's  Colossal.  G.  Wythes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  USEFUL  SALAD  PLANT  IN  SPRING. 

The  first  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  are 
the  worst  for  maintaining  the  salad  supply,  and 
especially  so  after  a  succession  of  severe  frosts 
which  have  destroyed  all  autumn-sown  stock  in 
the  open  ground.  Endive  up  to  this  date 
has  been  available,  but  now  this  is  over  unless 
given  glass  protection.  My  note  concerns  a 
good  substitute  for  Endive  and  Lettuce.  The 
plant  alluded  to  is  Carter's  Endive-leaved 
Lettuce,  a  very  good  salad  plant  and  most 
valuable  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth.  The 
leaves  resemble  Endive,  being  deeply  serrated, 
and  even  in  a  young  state  very  good  for  the 
salad  bowl.  With  a  frame  or  glass  I  have  got 
useful  cutting  material  in  a  \ery  short  time. 
Sown  in  boxes  and  cut  over  when  quite  young 


it  may  be  had  tit  for  use  under  a  month.  It  is 
also  equally  valuable  for  sowing  on  a  warm 
border  for  first  supplies.  Several  sowings  should 
be  made  from  February  to  May,  the  April  and 
later  sowings  being  made  on  good  ground  in  the 
open.  G.  Wythes. 


AN    AMATEUR'S    TOMATO. 

Veitch's  new  Dwarf  Red  Tomato  is  one  which 
recommends  itself  as  being  specially  suited  for 
the  amateur  or  anyone  with  limited  convenience. 
Its  habit  is  such  that  it  needs  no  more  than  a 
stake  .'}  feet  long  to  carry  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 
On  a  well-grown  plant  the  first  truss  of  fruits  is 
so  near  the  pots  as  to  be  almost  touching,  and 
the  trusses  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
stem  of  the  plant  is  covered  from  top  to  bottom. 
Not  only  is  it  a  heavy  cropper,  but  the  fruit  is 
handsome  in  appearance,  solid  and  of  splendid 
flavour.  A  batch  of  plants  raised  here  in  July 
last  has  been  fruiting  from  October  to  the  end  of 
January,  so  that  it  has  proved  itself  a  valuable 
winter  variety.  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  good 
market  sort,  as  the  fruits  will  keep  firm  longer 
than  any  variety  I  know  after  being  gathered. 
Frogmore.  E.  Harris.s. 


FLOWERING    TREES. 


Snow 


(Coiitiiiiud  from  page  17. J] 
Snowy  Mespilus  (Amklanchier). 

OST  of  the  Amelancniers  are  shrubs, 
but  A.  canadensis  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  tree,  12  feet 
or  so  high,  clothed  with  racemes 
of  white  flowers  in  April,  which, 
with  the  tender  red  of  the  young 
leaves,  render  it  an  effective  subject  in  the 
garden.  In  the  autumn  the  leaves  change  to  a 
lovely  bronze  crimson  tint  before  falling  off.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is  often  met 
with  under  the  names  of  A.  asiatiea,  A.  Botrya- 
pium,  A.  sanguinoa,  &c. 

Judas  [Tref  (Cercis). 
C.  Siliquastrum  (the  Judas  Tree)  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  tree  or  large  .shrub  10  feet 
to  12  feet  in  height,  and  bears  rose-pink.  Pea- 
shaped  flowers  all  over  its  bare  stems  in  May. 
In  addition  to  the  flowers,  the  rounded,  deep 
green  leaves  give  it  a  distinct  and  handsome 
appearance^when  not  in  bloom. 

The  Thorn     (CRAT.T;i.itrs). 

Most  of  the  iliorns  have  a  double  value  m  the 
garden,  as,  in  addition  to  their  flowers,  they  bear 
brightly-coloured  fruits  in  autumn.  All  of  them 
flower  in  May  or  .June,  and  a  good  selection  is 
the  following  :  C.  Azarolus  from  South-East 
Europe,  with  white  flowers  and  large  fruits  of 
a  golden  yellow  colour  ;  C.  Cirrierei,  with  white 
flowers  and  Pear-shaped  yellowish  fruits  hanging 
late  in  the  year  ;  C.  coecinea,  C.  Crus-galli  and 
C.  mollis  from  North  America,  with  large  white 
flowers  and  bright  scarlet  berries  ;  and  C. 
eordata  (the  Washington  Thorn)  is  a  handsome 
tree  with  glossy  leaves  and  clusters  of  white 
flowers  followed  by  small  orange  red  fruits.  C. 
orientalis  from  Eastern  Europe  makes  a  hand- 
some small  tree,  with  white  flowers  followed  by 
red  fruits,  and  C.  pinnatifida  var.  major  {C. 
Layi)  is  a  strong,  handsome  tree  with  large 
corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers  and  shining  red 
fruits.  The  leaves  of  the  latter  turn  to  a  striking 
bronze  red  hue  in  autumn.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  but  the  best 
are  the  single  and  double  scarlets  and  the  double 
white. 

Snowrrop  Tree  (Halesia). 

There  are  some  five  or  six  Halesias,  but  the 
best  and  hardiest  is  H.  tetraptera  (the  Snowdrop 
Tree),  which  attains  a  height  of  20  feet  to  3'l  feet 
in  this  country,  and  forms  a  handsome  sight  in 
May  when  covered  with  its  pure  white.  Snow- 
drop-like flowers.     It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 


and  handsome  of  flovi-ering  trees,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  common,  though  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  17-56. 

Wych  Hazel  (Hamamelis). 
The  best  of  the  Wych  Hazels  is  H.  arborea,  a 
native  of  Japan,  which  forms  a  small  tree 
bearing  deep  yellow  flowers  studded  all  over  the 
leafless  stems  in  winter.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  nearly  1  inch  long,  narrow  and 
twisted,  and  set  in  small  claret-coloured  calyces. 
For  winter  effect  there  is  no  small  tree  to  equal 
this,  especially  as  frost  does  not  affect  the  flowers 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Laburnum. 
The  common  Laburnum  is  a  well-known  and 
deservedly  popular  tree,  but  L.  alpinum  (the 
Scotch  Laburnum)  is  not  so  often  seen.  This 
flowers  about  a  fortnight  later,  as  also  does  L.  a. 
var.  grandiflorum,  L.  a.  var.  Parksii  and  L.  a. 
var.  Watereri,  the  two  latter  being  handsome 
trees  bearing  racemes  of  flowers  upwards  of 
I.")  inches  in  length.  L,  Adami  x  (L.  vulgare  •; 
C.  purpureus)  is  a  graft  hybrid  producing  all 
yellow  or  all  purple  flowers,  or  the  two  'dolours 
intermingled  on  the  same  tree,  and  sometimes  on 
the  same  raceme. 

Privet  (Ligustrum). 
The  majority  of  the  Privets  are  shrubs,  but 
L.  luciduniand  L.  sinense,  both  natives  of  China, 
form  small  trees  or  large  shrubs  10  feet  to  20  feet 
in  height.  The  former  is  an  upright-growing 
evergreen,  with  stout,  glossy  leaves  upwards  of 
6  inches  long  and  of  proportionate  width,  and 
produce  large  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers 
in  July  and  August.  L.  sinense  somewhat 
resembles  the  Knglish  Privet  in  foliage,  but  the 
growth  is  free  and  arching,  and  the  pure  white 
panicles  of  flowers  are  borne  in  such  profusion 
in  .July  as  to  almost  hide  the  branches. 

The  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron). 

This  forms  a  large  well-balanced  tree,  upwards 
of  80  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  creamy  white 
or  pale  yellow  tulip-shaped  flowers  in  .June  and 
July.  The  leaves  are  of  a  peculiar  four-lobed 
shape,  and  change  to  a  lovely  golden  hue  in 
autumn. 

Magnolia. 

The  genua  Magnolia  contains  some  of  our 
handsomest  flowering  trees,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
some  of  them  bloom  so  early  in  the  spring,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  cut  by  spring  frosts.  M. 
conspicua  (the  Yulan)  forms  a  large  spreading 
tree  20  feet  or  so  high,  and  bears  pure  white  cup- 
shaped  flowers  in  April.  M.  soulangeana  is  a 
hybrid  between  M.  conspicua  and  M.  obovata, 
and  blooms  in  April.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  purple  markings  at  the  base.  Other  hybrids 
of  the  same  parentage  are  M.  Alexandrina, 
M.  speetabilis,  M.  rustica,  &c. ,  all  more  or  less 
resembling  M.  soulangeana.  M.  Lennei  has  the 
same  parentage,  but  the  flowers  are  large  and 
deep  purple  in  colour.  M.  Fraseri,  a  native 
of  North  America,  bears  creamy  white  scented 
flowers  in  May,  and  makes  a  handsome  tree 
about  .'50  feet  high.  M.  glauca  (the  Swamp  Bay) 
is  a  small  tree  with  dark  green  glossy  leaves 
intenselj'  glaucous  on  the  undersides,  and  small 
white  sweet-scented  flowers  opening  from  .July 
to  September. 

Prunus  (Almonds,  Plums  and  Cherries). 

This  family  contains  many  beautiful  trees, 
blooming  during  spring  and  early  summer,  the 
earliest  to  flower  being  P.  davidiana  (a  Chinese 
Almond)  which  has  pink  flowers,  and  P.  d.  var. 
alba,  a  white-flowered  variety  of  it.  These  bloom 
in  Februar}'  or  March,  and  are  followed  by  P. 
Amygdalus  (the  Almond)  which  is  well  known 
by  its  cloud  of  pink  blossoms  in  early  spring. 
P.  persica  (the  Peach)  is  of  little  garden  value, 
but  its  double  pink  and  double  white  varieties 
are  among  the  handsomest  of  our  spring-flowering 
trees.  P.  cerasifera  var.  atropurpurea  (P. 
Pissardi)    is    beautiful   in  April   when   covered 
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vith  its  pure  white  flowers,  its  purple  leaves 
later  on  giving  it  an  added  value  for  garden 
decoration.  P.  pseudo-eerasus(Cerasus  Wabereri) 
is  a  beautiful  tree  with  double  rose-pink  flowers 
opening  in  May,  and  P.  serrulata  bearing  light 
rose  double  flowers  about  the  same  time,  should 
both  have  a  place  in  every  garden.  P.  Mahaleb 
var.  chrysocarpa  is  a  tree  ■20  feet  or  so  in  height, 
bearing  short  racemes  of  white  Hawthorn-scented 
flowers  ;  and  P.  Padus  var.  fl.-pl.,  is  an  upright- 
growing  tree  with  long  racemes  of  semi-double 
white  flowers  opening  in  May. 

The  Crab  (Pyrus). 

The  Mains  (Apple)  section  of  Pyrus  contains 
the  most  useful  garden  trees  of  the  family,  chief 
among  them  being  P.  baccata  (the  Siberian  Crab), 
which  bears  rose-pink  flowers  in  May  ;  P. 
fioribunda,  a  small  and  very  popular  tree  with 
pink  flowers  ;  P.  f.  var.  atrosanguinea,  which  is 
even  better  than  the  type  with  its  deep  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  :  and  P.  spectabilis,  with  pink 
flowers  opening  in  May.  P.  Schiedeckeri  is  of 
hybrid  origin  and  comparatively  new.  As  far  as 
can  be  seen  at  present,  it  is  a  strong-growing 
P.  floribunda  with  semi-double  soft  rose-coloured 
flowers  borne  from  end  to  end  of  the  branches 
in  May. 

F.iLSE  Acacia  (Robixia). 

The  common  Robinia  Pseudacacia  is  a  well- 
known  large  tree  with  its  graceful  leaves  and 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  but  there  are  several 
handsome  varieties  of  it  that  are  not  planted  so 
often  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  best  of  these 
are  aurea,  with  yellow  foliage  and  white 
flowers ;  bella  rosea  and  deeaisneana,  with 
pretty  rose-coloured  racemes ;  mierophylla, 
with  small  elegant  foliage  and  white  blossoms  ; 
and  semperflorens,  which  blooms  more  or 
less  all  the  summer.  R.  neo-mexicana,  from 
the  Southern  United  States,  is  a  small  well- 
shaped  tree  with  rose-pink-coloured  flowers,  and 
R.  viscosa  (the  Clammy  Locust),  a  native  of 
Xorth  America,  bears  racemes  of  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  July. 

Baijshot,  Hurrey.  J.  Clark. 


NEW    PLANTS. 

NBrHROLEPi.s  e.xaltata  Amerpohlii. 
DuRisi:  the  past  few  years  some  very  remark- 
aV)le  varieties  of  the  above-named  species  have 
appeared,  and  the  present  plant  is  certainly  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  the  series,  though  it 
might  claim,  we  think,  to  be  the  dwarfest  of 
those  at  present  known  to  commerce.  The  plant 
is  of  a  neat,  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  plumose  density  and  fineness  of 
pinnip  suggestive  somewhat  of  Todea.  To  com- 
pare it  to  other  varieties  of  the  same  group,  it 
would  appear  rather  to  resemble  N.  e.  todeaoides 
in  miniature,  the  pale  green  colour  of  the  fronds 
rendering  it  extremely  elegant  and  pleasing. 
The  fronds  are  about  1  foot  in  length,  arching 
and  tapering  to  a  point,  the  exceeding  dwarfness 
of  the  plant  rendering  it  quite  distinct  from  all 
its  race.  A  most  welcome  addition  to  choice, 
easily-grown  Ferns.  It  was  shown  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  on  the2Hth  ult.,  when 
it  received  an  award  oi  merit. 


NEW    ORCHIDS. 

Cvi'KII'KDIlM     lAIRIEANlM    CooKSOX's    VaKIETV 

No.  2. 
This  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  famous 
C.  fairieanum.  The  plant  shown  was  a  small 
one  in  a  2i-inch  pot  and  was  carrying  two 
flowers,  one  of  which  was  not  open.  The  flowers 
are  more  highly  coloured  than  are  those  of  the 
type,  the  very  deep  crimson  markings  on  the 
dforsal  sepals  and  petals  being  \ery  pronounced. 
Shown     by    Mr.    Norman    Cookson,    Oakwood, 


Wylam-on-Tyne  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman). 
Award  of  merit. 

Cv.'MEIDirM  Gattoxense. 
This  is  a  lovely  plant  of  a  fairly  well-known 
genus,  and  is  the  result  of  crossing  C.  lowianum 
with  C.  traceyianura.  The  plant  shown  was  a 
large  healthy-looking  specimen,  carrying  one 
raceme  composed  of  six  fully-developed  flowers. 
These  are  of  ordinary  size,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  beautifully  streaked  with  crimson,  brown 
and  yellow.  The  labellum  is  very  conspicuous, 
this  having  a  pale  yellow  ground  colour  heavily 
marked  with  bright  rich  crimson.  The  column 
is  also  noticeable,  the  colouring  being  the  same 
as  that  of  the  labellum.  Shown  by  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).     Award  of  merit. 

CvPBJPEDiuji  Mr.  F.  Saxder. 

Anotlier  beautiful  addition  to  this  popular 
genus.  The  plant  shown  was  carrying  one  flower 
onh',  1-iut  this  was  very  handsome  indeed.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  extra  large,  hooded,  with  a  dis- 
tinct white  band  running  round  the  edge  except 
at  the  base.  The  ground  colour  is  green,  and 
this  is  heavily  dotted  with  good-sized  circular 
spots  of  dull  crimson.  The  petals  are  long,  oar- 
shaped,  hairy  at  the  base,  and  of  a  dull  crimson 
colour,  except  at  the  tips,  where  green  pre- 
dominates. The  pouch  or  lip  is  of  medium  size 
and  coloured  dull  crimson  with  a  light  gold 
edge.  Shown  by  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  Westfield, 
Woking  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins).  Award 
of  merit. 

The  above  awards  were  made  by  the  Orchid 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  28th  ult. 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

Montanoa  bipixxatifida. — This  bold  habited 
composite  has  been  in  unusual  beauty  lately. 
An  old  and  fully-developed  specimen  with  six  or 
eight  strong  stems  starting  from  a  woody  root- 
stock  is  a  noble  object  in  the  December  garden. 
The  foliage  is  so  handsome  that  it  was  grown 
for  years  as  a  summer  foliage  plant  under  the 
name  of  Polymnia  grandis,  and  it  is  only  in 
modern  days  that  its  value  as  a  winter  flower 
has  been  discovered.  Its  great  sprays  of  white 
I)ais>-like  flowers,  with  rather  irregular-shaped 
petals,  have  a  grace  of  their  own  that  is  not 
excelled  even  by  the  stately  I  'ahlia  Imperialis  in 
the  month  of  November.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
perception  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
committee  that  they  could  grant  a  certificate  of 
merit  to  necessarily  small  pot-grown  plants, 
which  could  give  but  a  very  feeble  idea  of  its 
beauty  when  fully  developed. 

Rosa  hracteata  (the  double  form).— Not  long 
a^o  I  saw  in  an  old  garden  a  bush  of  this  almost- 
forgotten  Rose  with  six  or  eight  fully-expanded 
blooms.  As  this  old  and  justly-neglected  Rose 
has  the  reputation  of  never  being  able  to  expand 
its  handsome  liudson  account  of  the  curiously- 
folded  petals,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  anyone 
else  has  ever  seen  it  fully  open.  To  my  great 
surprise  the  flower  is  not  double,  but  has  a  tuft 
of  pale  yellow-  stamens  in  the  centre.  The 
lupped  petals,  shaped  like  those  of  a  Water 
Ijily,  incurve  and  nearly  hide  the  stamens  ;  but 
lis  the  white  of  the  petals  is  not  pure,  rather 
greenish  white  in  tone,  it  is  a  curiosity  rather 
than  a  beauty,  and  so  I  should  not  expect  any- 
body to  grow  it  now  we  ha\e  so  many  free- 
flowering  winter  Koses.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  great  drought  of  last  summer  on  this  coast, 
followed  by  the  heavy  autumn  rains,  has  caused 
this  seldom-seen  Rose  to  expand  its  flowers  on 
the  very  fully-ripened  growths. 

The  Uev.  E.  Arkvyri'jhfs  "  Tetemhy"  Sn-eet 
Peas.— The  strain  of  winter-flowering  Sweet 
Peas  which  Mr.  Arkwright  so  kindly  distributed 
last  autumn  is  now  flowering  very  freely  and 
well  at  Bordighera  in  the  garden  at  Selva  Dolce, 


and  has  given  the  greatest  pleasure.  Bj'  an 
accident  those  I  have  were  not  sown  in  time, 
and  they  are  not  yet  in  actual  flower.  They  art- 
much  bolder  and  finer  in  gro^^^th  than  Mont 
Blanc  and  Earliest  of  All,  which  were  our  only 
winter  Sweet  Peas,  so  they  are  a  real  addition  to 
the  winter  garden.  The  flowers  are  large  in  size 
and  of  many  colours.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  of 
others  who  may  have  sown  them,  for  they 
deserve  all  the  praise  Mr.  Arkwright  gave  them. 
The  first  flowers  were  expanded  in  December 
before  Christmas,  and  the  succession  of  bloom 
promises  to  be  continuous. 

Soge  Nodla  Nabonnaiid'  is  the  finest  red 
climbing  Rose  for  winter  bloom  that  has  yet 
been  raised,  and  this  season  it  has  flowered 
continuously  and  finely  for  many  weeks  in  mid- 
winter. As  it  is  a  comparatively  new  Rose  it  is 
not  yet  commonly  grown,  and  needs  more  notices 
about  its  merits  to  arouse  the  attention  it 
deserves.  E.  H.  ^VoODALL. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  AiiaweVB,—Tke  Editor  intends 
*o  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
** Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica' 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  avid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  he  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Infopmation  about  Violets  (A'.  B.). 

If  you  desire  the  Violets  for  a  town  garden,  such 
as  a  London  garden,  for  example,  the  middle  or 
end  of  March  would  be  quite  earl}'  enough  for 
setting  out  the  young  plants.  At  that  time  you 
should  obtain  well-rooted  examples  in  pots,  and 
plant  in  deeply-dug,  well-manured  soil.  At 
planting  time  soil  of  a  sandj'  nature  should  be 
made  firm  by  treading,,  and  in  this  way  avoid 
over-luxuriance.  A  north-western  or  western 
exposure  would  be  best,  and  with  light  shade 
overhead  Violets  usually  succeed.  For  frame 
culture  later  on  the  above  method  should  be  first 
adopted,  gro^^•ing  ihe  plants  till  September,  and 
then  lift  and  replant  into  the  frame.  The  latter 
for  winter  flowering  would  be  best  if  raised  a 
little,  and  the  Violet  plants,  then  full  of  flower- 
buds,  should  be  lifted  and  firmly  planted  in  good 
soil.  It  is  important  that  during  the  summer 
the  runners  should  be  kept  in  check,  directing 
liy  these  means  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  to 
the  production  of  crowns  and  flower-buds.  The 
following  are  the  best  single  varieties  :  ' Amiral 
Avellan,  Italia,  La  France,  '  Luxonne  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  La  France  is  the  darkest  in 
colour,  and  this  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  very 
large.  Those  marked  thus  *  possess  the  most 
pronounced  fragrance. 

Name  of  and  Information  about  a  plant 

(S)J»"r6an).— The  name  of  the  specimen  sent  is  AJcheniilla 
arvenais.  As  it  is  only  an  annual  it  would  hardly  be  suit- 
able for  planting  between  the  flagstones  of  your  path. 
Vou  want  something  of  a  more  permanent  character,  like 
Sedum  album,  Thymus  serpyllum,  Arenaria  balearica,  the 
dwarfer  Mossy  8axifragas  or  even  Can)panula  pusilla. 
These  are  all  low  growing,  and  would  do  in  such  a  position. 
If  the  border  is  shady,  Lavender  would  hardly  be  a  success, 
and  it  would  be  best  to  try  annuals  that  like  a  little  shade. 
Larkspurs  of  any  sort  would  do,  and  a  good  show  might 
be  obtained  with  the  numerous  varieties  now  to  be  had 
from  seedsmen.  Other  annuals  suitable  would  include 
the  Ni^ht-scented  Stock  (JIatthiola  hiconiis),  N'irglnla 
Stock  (Malcomia  maritima)  dwarf  Alyssimi  and  the 
Korget-me-nots  (Myosotis  alpestris  or  II  dissitiflora). 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  a7id  the  Editor  iiivites  readers  to  send  in  qtiestioTis 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  *^ Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature^  a^id,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
unll  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  m.ust  he  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  o}  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  7Wt  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
wre  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contHbutions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  mAiy  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  oj  a  jproof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acoeptance. 


OSlces :  '^0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C, 


THE     SWEET     PEA. 

"  Here  are  Sweet  Peas  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight." — Keats. 

THIS  beautiful  and  now  variable 
hardy  annual  is  found  wild  in 
Italy,  near  Naples,  and  also  in 
Sicily.  It  seems  to  have  come 
from  these  shores,  via  Holland, 
and  not  from  Ceylon,  as  has  been  some- 
times .stated.  It  has  been  a  popular 
favourite  almost  from  the  first  year  of  its 
introduction. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  late  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  of  "florist's  flower"  fame,  did  not 
invest  the  Sweet  Pea  with  any  of  his  arbitrary 
rules  and  regulations,  as  to  form,  size,  or 
colouring.  So  much  the  better  for  the  Sweet 
Pea,  which  has  grown,  like  Topsy,  into  a 
thing  of  elegance  and  beauty,  beloved  and 
admired  of  all.  A  flower  is  not  more 
beautiful  for  being  as  round  as  a  shilling  ;  in 
fact,  much  of  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  absolutely  depends  on  its  being  of 
an  irregular  shape. 

As  to  habit,  this  is  as  elegant  as  it  well 
can  be,  and  we  certainly  deprecate  the  very 
dwarf  varieties,  the  flowers  being  borne  on 
stalks  too  short  for  cutting,  while  they  are  so 
near  the  ground  as  to  become  soiled  and 
splashed  by  heavy  rains. 

The  Sweet  Pea  in  all  its  many  forms 
really  belongs  to  one  single  species — Lathy  rus 
odoratus— and  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
that  hybridism  has  ever  been  resorted  to  in 
raising  new  varieties.  This  is  curious,  as 
one  might  have  believed  hybridism  possible 
with  L.  odoratus  and  its  annual  first  cousin 
L.  tingitanus,  even  if  not  with  L.  grandiflorus, 
L.  latifolius  and  other  of  the  perennial  species. 

In  1860  a  white  variety,  having  a  blue 
edge  to  the  standard,  was  sent  out,  and  at 
the  time  was  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  I 
L.  odoratus  and  L.  magellanicus,  the  blue 
perennial,  or  "  Lord  Anson's  Pea."  The  raiser 
was  said  at  the  time  to  have  been  Colonel 
Trevor  Clarke,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  record  of  such  hybridism,  and  if 
it  really  did  take  place  the  probabilities  are 
that  L.  sativus,  the  annual  blue-flowered 
species,  was  used,  and  not  L.  magellanicus, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  not 
existent  in  English  gardens  at  the  time 
named.  Even  to-day  it  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  hear  the  annual  L.  sativus  called  in 
error  "  Lord  Anson's  Pea." 


Seeing  the  enormous  strides  in  size,  colour 
and  number  of  flowers  on  a  stem,  made  by 
Mr.  Eckford  and  others  in  England  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  it  is  certainly  not 
easy  to  prophesy  in  what  new  direction 
improvements  are  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
future. 

For  many  years  Sweet  Peas  have  been 
overflowing  from  cottage  and  villa  gardens, 
until  now  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  large  or 
small  where  they  are  not  grown.  Their 
value  for  decorations  indoors,  as"  cut  rather 
long  in  the  stem  and  loosely  and  naturally 
arranged  in  narrow-necked  vases,  is  now 
universally  recognised,  and  at  all  our  best 
floral  exhibitions  there  are  now  classes  for 
these  fragrant  blossoms,  and  they  hold  their 
own  along  with  Roses,  Carnations  and  other 
summer  exhibition  flowers. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  exhibi- 
tions are  always  beautiful  and  interesting, 
and  our  raisers  have  of  late  years  added 
many  lovely  varieties  to  those  already  in 
existence.  We  hope  their  beneficent  work 
will  continue.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
Sweet  Peas  everywhere — flowers  as  sweetly 
fragrant  as  the  Rose  itself.  Several  articles 
are  given  in  the  present  number  upon  various 
phases  of  the  flower,  and  the  coloured  plate 
represents  a  few  of  the  newer  and  leading 
varieties. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  3. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Com- 
mittees meet,  12  noou. 

March  5  and  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Colonial  Fruit  Show. 

March  9. — United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society's  Annual  General  Meeting. 

March  11. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 


The   Hampton   Court  Vine. —  The 

great  Vine,  so  old  yet  so  young,  is  perhaps  a  more 
interesting  object  in  \%  inter  than  when  clothed 
with  its  many  thousands  of  leaves  and  Carrying 
its  hundreds  of  bunches  of  Grapes  in  summer. 
Just  now  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  yet  of  recupera- 
tion. It  has  been  pruned,  regulated,  tied  up  to 
its  supports  and  is  a  striking  object.  To  how 
many  hundreds  of  feet  —  nay,  probably  to 
thousands— do  its  myriad  branches  run  ?  They 
are  of  all  lengths,  but  chiefly  very  long,  thoagh 
perhaps  none  more  so  than  the  half-dozen  that, 
having  broken  out  some  4  feet  up  the  old  quaint, 
gnarled,  picturesque  stem,  have  been  run  horizon- 
tally along  the  great  house  which  now  shelters 
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the  veteran,  which,  in  spite  of  its  Royal  associa- 
tions, is  still  regarded  by  the  thousands  of  visitors 
to  it  as  the  people's  Vine.  It  cannot  be  too 
readily  acknowledged  that,  to  the  great  interest 
in  the  old  Vine's  welfare  taken  by  the  King  and 
the  authorities  of  Frogmore,  it  remains  under  the 
control  of  so  eminent  a  gardener  as  Mr.  Maokellar, 
and  that  its  immediate  interests  and  culture  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  veteran  custodian,  Mr.  .Jack, 
who  naturally  regards  his  charge  with  pride  and 
its  undoubted  recuperation  and  renewed  vitality 
with  great  satisfaction.  Besides  providing  the 
old  Vine  with  a  new  house,  its  roots  have 
received  both  greater  room  and  more  generous 
fare,  and  so  marked  is  this  resuscitation,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  a  Vine  so  aged,  that  Vine 
growers  anyw  here  need  not  despair  of  the  possi- 
bility of  renewing  the  life  and  vigour  of  any  Vine, 
however  aged  or  exhausted.  One  unquestioned 
good  which  has  followed  on  more  generous  treat- 
ment is  that  less  has  been  demanded  from  it  in 
the  form  of  Grapes  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
To  seek  for  regeneration  and  yet  to  require  the 
old  Vine  to  carry  hea\'y  crops  of  Ijunches  would 
be  a  suicidal  policy.  Happily,  no  such  policj'  is 
required.  But  if  fewer  bunches  be  carried,  not 
only  are  those  produced  now  much  finer  in  both 
bunch  and  berry,  but,  because  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  myriads  of  visitors  from  the  floor  of  the 
vinery,  no  dust  is  created,  and  the  berries  remain 
as  clean  as  if  in  the  private  vineries  elsewhere. 
Not  long  «  go  bunches  weighing  half  a  pound  gave 
the  average.  Last  year  numerous  bunches  ranged 
from  lib.  to  ■2|lb.  and  carried  berries  of  the  finest 
quality  ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  anywhere  give  better  flavour 
than  do  the  Hampton  Court  bunches.  Just  now 
the  vinery  is  being  freely  ventilated  and  kept  as 
cool  as  possible.  The  fruit  is  rather  wanted  late 
than  early.  Aged  as  the  Vine  is,  yet  much  of 
last  year's  wood  shows  thickness,  solidity  and 
maturit}'  of  which  any  gardener  might  be  proud 
to  have  on  young  Vines. — A.  D. 

"  Bottled  tOPtUPe."— Some  importance 
has  been  attributed  during  the  past  week  to  what 
has  been  described  in  the  daily  press  as  an 
epidemic  of  "  bottled  torture,"  which  it  was  said 
London  had  narrowly  escaped  by  the  energetic 
action  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
City.  "  The  attention  of  the  doctor,"  says  the 
Daily  Teler/raph,  "was  recently  called  by  the 
Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  the  General  Post 
Othee  to  the  serious  results  which  followed  the 
use  of  the  material  known  by  the  above  terrible 
name,  which  it  was  discovered  was  sold  by  a 
novelty  dealer  in  the  City  for  the  purpose  of 
practical  joking.  In  one  ease  the  victim  suffered 
from  extreme  irritation  of  the  skin,  which  almost 
amounted  to  cellulitis,  as  the  result  of  the 
application  o!  this  substance.  Dr.  Collingridge, 
in  his  last  report,  states  that  'bottled  torture' 
consists  (jf  the  stinging  hairs  of  the  pod  of  a 
tropical  plant,  Mueuma  prurieua.  The  pods  are 
4  inches  or  .5  inches  long,  sliaped  like  the  letter 
'  S,'  and  clothed  with  a  thick  coating  of  short, 
stiff'  bristles  of  a  bright  l^rown  colour,  the  points 
of  which  are  notched  or  finely  serrated,  and 
easily  penetrate  the  skin,  causing  unbearable 
itching.  The  City  dealer  was  at  once  informed 
of  the  danger  of  the  use  of  the  material,  and 
immediately  destroyed  it ;  and  the  wholesale  firm 
of  novelty  dealers  who  supplied  it  to  him,  and 
had  no  idea  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  bought,  at  once  discontinued  its  sale.  Four 
retail  dealers  in  other  parts  of  London  also 
destroyed  their  stores."  The  principal  details  of 
this  story  are  ancient  history.  At  the  time  when 
the  stinging  hairs  of  Mucunia  prurieus  were  used 
in  medicine  as  an  anthelmintic,  it  used  to  be  said 
that  one  of  the  first  practical  jokes  played  on  the 
new  medical  or  pharmaceutical  student  by  those 
"in  the  know  "  was  to  let  loose  some  of  these 
stinging  liairs,  which  are  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible  in  their  individual  character,  .some  of 
which,  however,  would  never  fail  to  penetrate 
the  skin,  usually  on  the  back  of  the  hands 
ur    between    the    fingers.      Intolerable    itching 


resulted,  the  intensity  of  which  was  increased  by 
rubbing,  facts  which  I  can  verify  from  my  own 
experience  while  handling  the  pods  in  the  Kew 
Museum.  As  a  drug  the  Cowhage  or  Cowitch, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been  known  in 
European  medicine  since  1640.  In  Britain  it 
was  first  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
oopa'ia  in  1783,  and  into  the  London  Pharma- 
copu'ia  in  1809,  as  an  anthelmintic  or  vermifuge. 
The  hairs  with  which  the  pods  are  densely 
clothed  act  mechanically  on  the  intestinal  worms, 
and  were  administered  mixed  with  honey  or 
treacle.  At  the  present  time  they  are  very  little 
used.  The  plant  is  a  lofty  annual  climber, 
bearing  dark  purple  papilionaceous  flowers  and 

f olden  brown  pods  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
weet  Pea,  and  belonging  to  the  same  Natural 
Order.  In  India  it  is  found  all  over  the  plains, 
and  it  also  grows  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
America  and  Africa. — John  R.  Jacksox,  Clare- 
monl,  Lympstone,  Devmi. 

"Eighth  Report  of  the  Wobupn 
Experimental   Fruit   Farm."  — This 

report,  prepared  by  His  ( Jraoe  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, K.G.,  and  Spencer  W.  Pickering,  F.R.S., 
deals  entirely  with  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
and  many  important  facts  are  brought  to  light 
through  its  agency.  Some  of  the  ncost  important 
experiments  carried  out  were  in  connexion  with 
mussel-scale,  moss  and  lichen,  and  the  Apple 
sucker  (Psylla  raali).  In  treating  the  mussel- 
scale,  the  emulsion  soda  wash,  containing  6  per 
cent,  solar  distillate,  2  per  cent,  caustic  soda, 
and  \  per  cent,  soft  soap  (for  which  is  now 
substituted  copper  or  iron  sulphate  with  lime) 
proved  most  satisfactory.  For  the  removal  of 
moss  and  lichen  from  trees,  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  lime  was  not  found  an  efficient  substitute 
for  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda.  For 
the  treatment  of  the  Apple  sucker,  a  2  per  cent, 
decoction  of  tobacco,  sprayed  on  after  the  eggs 
are  hatched  out  and  before  the  blossoms  expand, 
appears  to  be  the  most  effective.  The  report  is 
published  by  the  Amalgamated  Press,  Limited, 
Carmelite  House,  London,  E.C. 
Black  scab  or  wapty  disease  of 

Potatoes. — In  an  interesting  and  instructive 
leaflet  published  by  the  Wye  Agricultural  College, 
Mr.  E.  Salmon,  F.L.S. ,  deals  with  this  Potato 
disease  fungus,  known  botanically  as  Chryso- 
phlyctis  endobiotica  (Schilb. ).  It  was  introduced 
into  England  from  the  Continent  in  1895  and  is 
now  known  to  occur  in  nine  counties  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales.  The  disease  may  be  readily 
identified  by  means  of  the  gnarled,  warty-like 
excrescences  that  are  formed  on  the  affected 
tubers.  According  to  reports  received  by  the 
author  white  varieties  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease  than  the  coloured  sorts.  The  counties 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  noticed  and  recorded 
are  Cheshire,  Merionethshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Stirling- 
shire, Clackmannan  and  Perthshire.  The  opinions 
quoted  of  such  men  as  Professor  M.  C.  Potter, 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle  ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Eastham,  College  of  Agriculture,  Holmes  Chapel ; 
Dr.  Borthwick  of  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  ; 
and  Mr.  George  Massee  of  Kew  all  tend  to  prove 
that  the  disease  is  a  most  insidious  one,  and  point 
to  the  necessity  of  immediate  steps  being  taken 
for  its  extermination.  All  who  have  had  any  experi- 
ence with  fungoid  diseases  of  Potatoes  will  know 
only  too  well  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread, 
hence  it  is  with  surprise  and  alarm  that  we  read 
Mr.  Salmon's  statement  that  "although  the 
Board  (of  Agriculture)  knew  of  outbreaks  of  this 
disease  in  1901,  they  have  taken  no  .steps  to 
stamp  it  out  or  to  prexent  it  spreading  through 
the  country."  The  disease  is  at  present  in  its 
infancy,  and  all  that  is  possible  should  be  done 
to  eradicate  it  ere  it  is  too  late.  Potato  growers 
already  have  enough  diseases  to  combat  without 
being  saddled  with  another,  which  Mr.  Salmon 
warningly  states  is  likely  to  cause  the  same 
trouble  and  loss  to  Potato  growers  as  the  Finger- 
and-Toe  disease  does  at  present  to  growers  of 
Turnips. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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expressed  hy  correspondents.  J 


The  'Vine  -weevil.— Cultivators  of  the 
Vine  will  be  well  advised  to  examine  their  borders 
and  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  presence  of 
this  pest  during  the  coming  season.  Information 
has  reached  me  from  various  sources  of  the 
ravages  caused  by  the  larvae  of  this  weevil. 
Cyclamen,  Begonias,  and  various  other  plants  are 
also  attacked  by  them.  The  larvie  feed  princi- 
pally on  the  roots,  while  the  perfect  insect 
seldom  attacks  other  than  the  foliage. — M. 

Gilla  COronopifolia.- Mr.  Fitzherbert 
is  very  interesting,  as  he  always  is,  in  his  recent 
remarks  upon  this  beautiful  plant.  I  first  got 
the  seed  in  July,  190.3,  from  an  old  garden  in 
Rheims,  and  sowed  it,  by  the  gardener's  instruc- 
tions, at  once.  The  seedlings  bloomed  well  in 
1904,  and  generally  have  done  so  since  ;  but  my 
own  experience,  and  that  of  many  friends  to 
whom  I  have  given  seeds  or  plants,  is  that  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth  are  very  slow  and 
satisfactory  and  blooming  a  little  uncertain. 
Devonshire  has  a  magic  climate,  and  in  the 
experienced  hands  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert  the  plant 
is  evidently  mending  its  manners.  Last  year 
my  plants,  which  had  all  been  pinched,  were 
magnificent,  each  having  from  a  dozen  to 
fourteen  spikes  of  bloom  about  4  feet  high. 
Last  year,  in  North-east  Kent,  we  had  no 
rain  to  speak  of  from  May  till  the  end  of 
September,  and  with  cold,  sunless  days  there 
has  been  little  or  no  bloom.  — Charles  Prentis, 
Bordtii,  Sittiwthourne. 

CaPnation  CUttingrS. — In  the  paragraph 
on  "  Ho%v  to  Make  Carnation  Cuttings  "  (page  32) 
it  is  stated  that  ' '  the  proper  length  of  a  cutting 
is  about  3  inches,  though  half  an  inch  less  is 
ijuite  long  enough."  Mj'  experience  of  cuttings 
of  21  inches  or  3  inches  long  is  that  a  large 
number  are  quite  devoid  of  the  essential  firmness 
and  stability  that  go  to  promote  complete  success. 
Anyone  who  will  put  a  2i-inch  long  cutting  on  a 
tape  measure  will  find  that  he  has  but  a  very 
small  one  indeed,  and  when  a  cutting  of  that 
size  is  inserted  an  inch  deep  in  the  pot  of  soil 
but  ver3'  little  remains.  Moreover,  I  am  very 
sure  that  these  small  cuttings,  however  possible 
to  the  professional,  are  a  source  of  much  dis- 
appointment, and  not  a  few  failures,  in  the  case 
of  the  amateur,  who,  to  lie  on  the  safe  side,  as  he 
imagines,  follows  such  advice  to  the  letter.  I 
have  seen  such  cuttings  in  the  hands  of  capable 
propagators  damp  oft'  wholesale,  and  the  chances 
tor  so  doing  are  distinctly  f'a\ourable  under 
ordinary  systems  of  propagating.  The  advocates 
of  small  cuttings  appear  to  quite  overlook  the 
fact  that  but  a  very  small  plant  exists  when  this 
tiny  cutting  is  rooted,  and  that  a  proportionately 
longer  period  of  time  is  required  by  such  to  make 
a  really  good  plant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  made 
cutting  of  not  less  than  4  inches,  and  far  better 
if  5  inches,  of  many  varieties  is  decidedly  to  be 
preferred,  the  measure  to  be  taken  from  the  tips 
of  the  heart  leaves  to  the  base.  I  would  like  to 
add  a  word  of  warning  about  inserting  the  out- 
tings  singly  in  small  pots,  as  reconmiended  on 
page  33,  paragraph  1.  Very  few  amateurs  are 
possessed  of  a  superfluity  of  bottom-heat  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  and  to  not  a  few  the  simple 
expedient  of  two  boxes — one  deep  and  one 
shallow,  the  former  7  inches  or  8  inches,  the 
latter  less  than  2  inches — placed  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes  and  covered  by  a  plain  slieet  of  glass 
will  make  a  perfect  propagating  box  and  one 
always  at  command.  A  little  Cocoanut  fibre  in 
the  bottom  of  tlie  larger  liox  for  retaining  mois- 
ture should  be  provided  and  kept  moist.  For 
the  rest,  fill  the  shallow  box  witli  pure  clean 
washed  river  or  pit  sand  and  make  firm.  No 
mixture  nor  admixture  of  soils  can  compare 
with  it,  while  its  preparation  is  almost  nil. — 1'). 
Jenkins.  ^-. 
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Slug's   on   Maidenhaip  Fepns.— I 

3hovild  like  to  thank  your  correspondent  F. 
Perkins  for  his  kind  information  in  your  issue  of 
the  11th  ult.  about  the  Maidenhair  fronds.  At 
his  suggestion  I  placed  pieces  of  Orange  peel 
about  my  Ferns  and  have  caught  quantities  of 
tiny  white  transparent  slugs,  who  were  evidently 
causing  the  trouble.  No  doubt  many  amateurs 
will  value  this  useful  hint. — L.  F.  T. 
Cotoneastep    anguatifolia.  —  Two 

years  ago  I  enquired  from  various  amateurs  and 
nurserymen  in  the  South  whether  the  above  had 
produced  berries.  Mr.  Manning's  plant  was  the 
only  one  I  could  hear  of  as  producing  berries. 
A  gentleman  near  Bath  told  me  he  had  a  few 
flowers,  but  no  berries.  In  January,  190.5,  I 
planted  several  specimens  here  on  a  warm  rocky 
slope,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  garden  on  the 
Menai  Straits.  One  of  these,  being  planted  against 
a  warm  south  wall,  could  hardly  have  had  a  more 
favourable  situation,  but  no  flowers  have  ever 
formed.  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  male  and 
female  plants?  AtChristmas  a  plant  of  Cotoneaater 
thyrasefolia  flowered  freely  here. — E.  Charles 
Buxton,  Ootd  Derw,  Betlwa-y-Goed. 

Dividing:  Daffodil  bulbs.— Mr.  Watts 
(see  The  Garden,  page  39)  says  he  does  not 
follow  me  when  I  say  the  work  of  dividing 
Daflbdil  bulbs  "may  be  done  too  late,"  &c.  If 
your  correspondent  will  again  read  my  opening 
remarks  on  page  15,  having  reference  to  the  root- 
fibres  shown  on  the  bulb  in  the  sketch,  in  con- 
junction with  the  following  paragraph,  the 
meaning  will  be  at  once  obvious.  Such  root- 
fibres  as  those  shown  were  taken  to  be  the  new 
roots,  inasmuch  as  in  a  large  number  of  varieties 
the  old  roots  perish  and  dry  up  naturally  when 
the  bulbs  are  out  of  the  soil  and  for  a  time 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  others,  as  some  poeticus 
sorts,  incomparabilis,  &c. ,  where  a  more  vriry 
or  fleshy  semi-persistent  character  of  root-fibre 
obtains,  these  root-fibres  remain  good  for  a  much 
longer  period — how  long,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  of  storing,  the  place  of  storage 
and  other  things.  In  a  similar  degree  would 
these  things  influence  the  early  or  late  issue  of 
the  young  root-fibres  from  the  bulb.  Bulbs 
kept  perfectly  dry  and  in  an  airy  place  may  go  for 
months  and  display  no  great  inclination  to  put 
forth  new  roots  ;  indeed,  I  have  at  this  moment, 
■January  23,  a  few  bulbs  amply  demonstrating 
this  fact,  while  others  of  the  same  variety  in  a 
quite  dry  place,  but  in  their  thousands,  gave 
signs  at  the  end  of  September  last  of  a  desire  to 
be  in  the  soil  again.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
environment.  So  far  as  the  division  of  any  bulb 
is  concerned,  much  depends  upon  the  variety. 
Such  a  bulb  as  that  illustrated,  however,  with  a 
little  downward  pressure  of  the  thumb,  would 
be  instantly  in  three  perfect  parts,  and  far 
greater  care  would  need  to  be  exercised  were  it 
desired  to  retain  it  as  shown  in  the  sketch  ;  the 
offsets  would  easily  fall  away  if  such  bulbs  were 
handled  a  few  times.  In  mother  bulbs  of  the 
Emperor  or  Empress  type  the  outermost  offsets, 
when  the  bulbs  are  a  little  dried,  may  be  broken 
away  with  a  slight  hand  pressure  with  perfect 
ease  and  absolute  impunity,  while  an  inner 
series  of  divisions  erectly  disposed  may  require 
(or  not)  the  touch  of  a  pointed  knife  on  the 
underside  of  the  connecting  basal  plate  to  bring 
about  their  separation.  In  such  a  case  no 
possible  harm  could  ensue  to  the  young  on- 
coming roots  at  that  time,  not  only  within  the 
bulb,  but  protected  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
possible  by  the  gently  receding  base  of  the  bulb 
itself.  That  both  the  embryo  root-fibres,  together 
with  the  germ  of  flowering  and  the  leafage,  do 
develop  materially  within  the  bulb  during  what  is 
known  by  cultivators  as  the  "dormant"  period  is 
beyond  question,  and  to  the  writer  this  internal 
progress  has  been  a  source  of  unfailing  interest 
during  many  years.  In  early  July  the  germ  of 
flowering  may  be  just  visible  to  the  eye,  while  in 
October  an  inch-long  flower-bud  and  green-tipped 
leaves  are  all  disclosed  if  the  bulb  be  cat  in 
halves. — E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


GOOSEBERRY    WHINHAM'S 
INDUSTRY. 

IT  is  very  doubtful  whether,  for  general  pur- 
poses, this  well-known  Gooseberry  can  be 
l>eaten.  It  has  several  points  that  tell 
largely  in  its  favour,  and  if  one  were 
limited  to  growing  only  one  variety  of 
Gooseberry  the  choice  would  probably 
lay  with  Whinham's  Industry.  It  belongs  to 
the  large  fruited  section,  the  berries  being  of 
good  size,  dull  red,  almost  round,  and  slightly 
hairy.  The  flavour,  too,  is  good,  and  as  the 
fruit  possesses  a  rather  thick  and  tough  skin,  it 
travels  well  when  ripe,  thus  rendering  it  an 
almost  ideal  variety  for  market  purposes. 

The  bush  has  an  upright  habit,  is  very  prickly 
and  is  a  vigorous  grower.  It  is,  however,  more 
shallow  rooting  than  many  varieties,  and  con- 
sequently  is   liable    to    .suffer   during   extended 


absolutely  cleared  of  the  enemy.  To  this  opinion . 
however,  we  hold  contrary  views,  gained  not 
from  hearsay  but  from  actual  experience.  Gas- 
tar  tgned  down  with  clay  and  water  was  the  . 
favourite  prescription  in  bygone  days,  and  we 
well  remember  the  warm  welcome  that  was 
I  accorded  its  inception  as  a  positive  remedy  for 
( bug  on  Vines  many  years  ago.  Many  other 
compositions  were  prepared  for  coating  the  rods 
of  Vines,  all  in  turn  giving  more  or  less  hope  at 
the  time  of  application  and  a  corresponding 
disappointment  as  the  season  advanced.  The 
application  of  tar  paint  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  most  disagreeable  task  ;  but  our  hopes  of 
success  and  our  disgust  of  the  presence  of  the 
insect  was  so  strong  that  the  oft'ensiveness  of  the 
composition  was  not  regarded  as  a  serious 
impediment.  Even  the  tar  coatings  were  not 
proof  against  attack,  for  stray  insects  would 
invariably  locate  themselves  in  more  or  less 
obscure  prominence  and  demand  individual  treat- 
ment. VVe  prefer  methylated  spirit  and  petro- 
leum as  being  equally  destructive  of  insect  life 


aOOSEBBRRY    WHINHAM  S   INDUSTRY. 


periods  of  drought,  when  some  other  sorts  would 
not  be  so  affected.  This  may,  however,  be 
avoided  by  giving  the  soil  over  the  roots  a  good 
mulching  of  well-decayed  manure  or  any  other 
material  that  would  be  likely  to  check  excessive 
evaporation.  The  variety  is  a  very  heavy 
cropper  in  most  districts  in  the  South  of  England, 
and  the  fruits  are  excellent  both  for  preserves 
and  dessert.  As  cuttings  root  very  easily  a 
stock  can  soon  be  secured,  and  anyone  who  is 
contemplating  planting  Gooseberries  now  or  next 
season  should  certainly  include  a  bush  or  two 
of  this  good  all-round  variety. 


MEALY    BUG    ON    VINES. 

The  note  dealing  with  this  most  loathsome  of 
garden  pests  in  The  Garden  recently  affords 
effective  prescriptions  if  carried  out  with  a  deter- 
mined spirit  and  continued,  not  in  one  season 
only,  but  as  long  as  one  stray  bug  remains  in 
possession.  The  persistency  of  these  creatures 
is  proverbial ;  indeed,  some  gardeners  are  heard 
to   say   that   an    infested  vinery  can    rarely    be 


and  less  so  to  the  Vine  leaves.  The  merest 
touch  of  either  suflSoes  ;  indeed,  sutticieut  ought 
not  to  be  used  to  moisten  the  leaf,  for  death  is 
assured  by  the  smallest  drop  of  spirit. 

We  employed  gas-tar  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  the  prepared  clay  and  water, 
all  being  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  thin  cream 
and  kept  well  stirred  to  ensure  of  it  being  of  equal 
strength.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  not 
only  should  che  Vines  be  dealt  with  on  drastic 
lines,  but  the  roof,  floor,  walls,  wires,  &c. ,  also 
should  have  scrupulous  attention  in  detail,  other- 
wise there  will  be  much  further  trouble  given. 
The  wires,  strainers,  and  eyelets  are  best  painted 
with  petroleum  in  a  neat  state,  making  sure  that 
none  tails  on  the  Vine  bark  during  the  course  of 
the  work.  It  is  often  in  such  places  that  the 
bugs  are  found  in  hiding,  even  after  the  washing 
down  of  the  roof  has  been  completed. 

Prior  to  the  painting  with  the  tar  mixture 
loose  bark  which  separates  readily  from  the  rod 
should  be  pulled  oft',  laying  a  cloth  or  double  mat 
beneath  to  catch  any  that  fall  with  this  residue, 
making  sure  that  this  is  taken  out  promptly. 
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for  a  few   days   from  bright  sun.     Planting  in 

the    open    garden   may   be    done    at    any   time 

after   May   is   out,   but  as   the  plants   will   not 

flower   until   the   following   year    it    is    well   to 

put  them  in  a  reserve  bed  and  plant  in  their 

flowering  quarters  either  in   October  or  at  the 

ODERN  hybrid  Columbines  or  Aqui-  \  end  of  February.    Site  and  situation  are  not  very 

legias  are  among  the  most  graceful  i  important  matters,  as   the  Aquilegia  is   by  no 

and  attractive  of  all   the   flowers  !  means  fastidious  ;   I  have   found   it  form  good 

of  the  outdoor  garden.    Columbines  ,  clumps  and  make  a  pretty  effect  on  an  Ivy-covered 

of  a  sort  we  have  always  had,  our  !  bank  facing  north.     It  flourishes  singularly  well 

forbears  grew  the  quaintly  named  |  in  heavy  soil  on  the  chalk,  thousands  of  self-sown 

quaintly  -  shaped    flowers. 


every   cottager   in    the    country 

does    so    even    now.      But     the 

diflerence  in  the  flowers  1     If  the 

old-time    Aquilegia  was   worthy 

of  the  name  of  Columbine,  then 

are   the   modern   representatives 

of  the  race  entitled  to  claim  the 

whole    harlequinade  ;  the  grace 

of  Columbine   herself,  the  shim- 
mering   changes     of    colour    of 

harlequin,    even    the   merriment 

of  the  clown  are  all   suggested 

by  the  modern  Aquilegia  in  the 

heyday  of  its  flowering. 

The  florist,  for  once  in  a  while, 

has    here    permitted   Nature   to 

lead  him  instead   of   attempting 

to  shape  her  eftorts  with  mathe- 
matical  primness,   and    for  this 

we   are    glad.       True,    he   never 

could  have  conventionalised  such 

an  unconventional  flower  as  the 

Columbine,  but  he   might   have 

clipped    her    elegant    spurs,    he 

might  have  encouraged  doubling 

of  the  flowers  and    so  much    of 

what  we  now  most  prize  would 

have  been  lost  to  us.     The  illus 

tration  shows  how  well  his  work 

has   been   done   as    regards    the 

form  of  the  flowers,  of  their  deli- 
cate and  marvellously  beautiful 

colours    mere    black   and    white 

reproductions     can     convey     no 

hint. 

Fortunately  for  those  to  whom 

new  varieties  ot  plants  have  pro- 
hibitive   prices,    the    Columbine 

in    its    improved    forms   can    be 

readily     raised     from    seed.      A 

greenhouse  is  not   necessary   for 

the  raising,  although  some  culti- 
vators sow  seed  in  heat  and  thus 

forward    the  flowering  period  a 

little.       This    latter    method    is 

generally  adopted  when   seed   is 

saved   from    home-grown  plants, 

as  this  is  not  ready  until  summer 

is  well  advanced.     It  should  be 

sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  if  the 

grower  does  not  mind  waiting  a 

while  for  flowers  he  may  well  sow 
in  light  and  sandy  soil  outdoors. 
This  is  Nature's  own  method,  and  although  it  is 
the  gardener's  boast  that  he  "doth  mend  Nature," 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  can  mend  her  in  the 
matter  of  raising  hardy  perennials  from  seed. 
Certainly  many  of  them  will  grow  if  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  the  open,  whereas  they  fail  to  germinate 
in  a  cold  frame  in  spring.  But  the  latter  is  the 
more  general  way  ot  sowing  the  Aqviilegia,  largely 
because  nurserymen  do  not  make  a  practice  of 
offering  seeds  as  they  are  harvested.  March  is 
the  usual  time  for  making  a  start,  and  a  shallow, 
well-drained  seed  pan  should  be  used.  Soil  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf -mould  and 
coarse  sand  suits  admirably,  and  the  seed  may 
also  be  mixed  with  a  little  sand  to  ensure  its 
even  distribution.  Thin  sowing  is  imperative,  as  is 
early  pricking  out,  for  the  seedlings  make  far- 
reaching  roots,  and  these  are  easily  broken  if 
allowed  to  ramify  too  much.  A  fairly  deep  box 
should  be  used  for  pricking  out  the  seedlings  ; 
they   should  be  set  3  inches  apart  and  shaded 
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being  sent  to  Kew,  it  was  decided  by  the 
authorities  that  its  correct  name  was  Salvia 
dichroa. 

Nicholson's  description  of  the  plant  is  very 
misleading,  for  it  gives  its  height  as  from  2  feet 
to  .'i  feet,  whereas  my  plant,  last  year,  attained 
a  height  ot  considerably  over  9  feet,  with  a 
spread  of  6  feet  at  the  base.  A  large  specimen, 
such  as  this,  bearing  many  hundreds  of  long 
flower-spikes,  is  a  beautiful  sight  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  is  quite  the  glory  of  the  garden  in 
the  month  of  July.  The  leaves  are  rather  over 
1  foot  in  length  and  are, deeply 
cut,  being  roughly  corrugated 
on  the  upper  side  and  covered 
with  hairs  on  the  reverse.  The 
largest  bloom  -  spikes  are  fully 
3  feet  in  length,  and  a  length 
of  about  9  inches  of  the  blos- 
soms is  expanded  at  the  same 
time. 

The  flowers  at  the  base  of 
the  spike  open  first,  and  as 
these  fade  the  upper  ones  ex- 
pand, the  blooms  eventually 
enclosing  to  the  extreme  top 
of  the  spike,  so  that  its  flower- 
ing period  is  an  extended  one. 
The  individual  blossoms  are 
lavender  -  purple  in  colour,  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  lip  being 
white.  On  cutting  one  of  the 
longest  flower-spikes,  forty-eight 
expanded  or  partially-expanded 
blooms  were  found  on  it,  while 
in  all  there  were  almost  180 
flowers  and  buds. 

This  Salvia  being  a  native  of 
the  Atlas  Mountains,  in  North 
Africa,  cannot  be  considered 
absolutely  hardy  ;  indeed,  even 
liere  in  Devon  it  is  usually  cut 
by  the  winter  frost,  but  has 
never  been  killed  although 
entirely  unprotected.  Towards 
the  close  of  August  the  plant 
generally  dies  down  to  the . 
ground  level,  sending  up  fresh 
growth  in  the  late  autumn. 

This  year,  however,  it  did 
not  die  down  quite  to  the 
ground,  but  threw  up  new 
growth  from  the  bases  of  the 
old  stems  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground.  These  new  growths 
have,  however,  been  badly  cut 
by  the  frost,  of  which  we  have 
up  to  the  present  experienced 
7°.  It  is  a  very  shy  seed- 
bearer,  the  long  flower  -  spikes 
with  considerably  over  a  hundred 
blooms,  rarely  perfecting  more 
than  half-a-dozen  seeds  in  their 
capsules.     This  plant  deserves  to 


l)e  more  widely  known  than  it  is 
at  present,  its  free-flowering  and 
seedlings  being  annually  produced  in  my  garden.  ,  stately  habit  making  it  an  object  worthy  of  in- 
At  the  same  time  it  will  grow  very  well  in  almost  j  elusion  in  the  foremost  gardens  in  the  country. 


pure  sand,  also  in  the  shade  of  a  wood  or  in  the 
open. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  increase  any  particular 
variety  the  plant  should  be  dug  up,  carefully 
pulled  to  pieces  with  the  hands  and  replanted  in 
well-worked,  sandy  soil.  This  may  be  done  in 
early  spring  or  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over.     C.     ' 


South  Devon. 


S.  W.  FiTZHERBERT. 


SALVIA    DICHROA. 


THE  WINTER  ACONITE. 
This  charming  little  plant  is  flowering  rather 
late  this  season,  owing  to  the  severe  weather  we 
have  experienced.  Each  spring  as  I  watch  its 
furled  yellow  buds  rising  from  the  damp,  and 
often  frozen,  earth  I  wonder  why  it  is  not  always 
found  in  gardens.  Even  the  smallest  plot  of 
ground  should  have  a  few  clumps  of  this  pretty 
little  plant.  How  delightful  it  is  to  see  a  broad 
mass  of  its  golden  yellow  blooms  glistening  in 
the  February  sunshine.  Because  of  its  earliness 
the  Winter  Aconite   is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 


Thi.s  splendid  Salvia  is  practically  unknown  in 

England,  though  in  "Nicholson's  Dictionary  of 

Gardening  "   it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 

into  this  country  in  1S71.      Its  rarity  is  proved 

by   the  fact  that  during   the  past  thirty   years  ;  garden  among  other  spring  bulbs,  but  it  produces 

there  has  not  been  a  single  mention  of  it  in   the    the   finest   effect   when    naturalised   in  the   turf 

volumes  of  The  Garden.     My  plant  was  origin- ;  under  deciduous  trees  or  in  wild   corners.      In 

ally  given  to  me  by  Lord  Walsingham  as  Salvia    such  situations  it  seeds  itself  freely,  especially 

tingitana,   but,  upon  a  flower-spike  and  foliage  |  if  the  soil  is  not  too  cold.      E.  Teschemacher. 
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PLATB    1343. 


SOME    GOOD    SWEET    PEAS. 

A   S  Sweet  Peas  are   so  rapidly   increasing 

/\  in     popularity,     articles     will,     as 

/    %        occasion  permits,  appear  in  the  pages 

/       %       of  The  Garden.     For  the  benefit  of 

new  readers,  or  any  that  may  have 

missed  them,  we  direct  attention  to  the  article 

on  "The  New  Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr.  A.  Malcolm 

of  Duns,  N.B.,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for 

November  2,  1!I0T,  and  that  on  "  How  to  Grow 

Sweet  Peas,"   by  Mr.   Horace  .T.  Wright,  in  the 

issue  for  January  4  last. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  rate  at  which  Sweet  Pea 
novelties  are  introduced  nowadays,  it  requires 
more  than  a  casual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
everyday  cultivator  to  keep  in  touch  with  even 
the  best  of  them  :  the  worst  he  may  well 
keep  at  a  distance,  provided  some  kind  friend 
who  has  tried  them  will  point  them  oxit. 
Most  growers  like  to  know  what  are  the 
best  dozen  varieties,  both  for  the  garden  and 
the  show  tent,  and  many  experts  will  not 
hesitate   to    select  a   dozen    for  both    purposes. 


Evdyn  Byatt.  —  This  is  probably  the  best 
standard  orange-coloured  variety  on  the  market 
with  the  exception  of  St.  George.  It  was,  I 
believe,  first  ejdiibited  in  1905,  when  it  received 
the  distinction  of  an  award  of  merit,  an  award 
that  it  has  since  proved  to  be  well  placed.  It 
has  frequently  been  described  as  an  improved 
Gorgeous,  the  colour  being  a  much  brighter 
orange  than  that  of  the  last-named  variety.  The 
standard  is  very  rich  orange,  the  wings  a  sort  of 
rosy  salmon  with  a  lighter  keel.  A  point  in  its 
favour  is  that  it  does  not  burn  in  the  sun  so 
badly  as  most  other  varieties  of  this  colour,  hence 
it  is  a  favourite  with  many  for  garden  decoration. 
The  flowers  are  rather  small  and  it  is  not  often 
that  it  produces  four  on  a  stem. 

Henry  Echford.  — But  for  its  unfortunate  habit 
of  burning  in  anything  like  strong  sunshine,  this 
might  easily  be  termed  the  prettiest  Sweet  Pea 
yet  raised,  the,  colour  being  peculiarly  soft  and 
pleasing.  However,  so  delicate  is  its  texture 
that  it  is  ahuost  worthless  for  the  decoration  of 
a  sunny  garden.  By  planting  in  the  shade,  or 
by  protecting  the  plants  during  the  sunniest  part 
of  the  day,  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  colour 
may  be  obtained,  and  they  are  well  worth  the 
trouble  involved.  Without  some  precaution  of 
this  sort  the  flowers  are  often  scorched  by  a 
hot  sun  to  a  biscuit  colour,  or  streaked  with 
light  whitish  patches.  As  an  exhibition  flower 
Henry  Kckford  was  unfortunate  in  encountering 


SWEET  PEAS.      (Reproduced  /rem  a  photographyent  by  a  reader.) 


Such  selection  must,  however,  be  a  purely 
arbitrary  one,  and  only  an  index  of  personal 
opinion,  for  probably  no  two  experts  could  be 
found  who  would  agree  as  to  all  the  varieties 
which  should  make  up  the  dozen.  The  twelve 
varieties  depicted  on  the  accompanying  coloured 
plate  are  not,  therefore,  put  forward  as  the  best 
dozen,  either  for  the  garden  or  for  exhibition  ; 
but  every  one  is  in  the  very  front  rank  in  its 
colour,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
twelve  to  beat  them.  With  the  exception  of 
St.  George  most  are  comparative  veterans — that 
is  as  Sweet  Peas  go — so  that  the  bulk  of  them 
are  inexpensive. 


such  a  rival  as  Helen  Lewis  on  its  di'but,  for 
the  latter  has  undoubtedly  kept  it  off  many 
show-boards. 

Helen  Lewis. — Since  its  somewhat  sensational 
introduction  this  has  reigned  as  queen  among 
the  orange  shades,  and  an  interesting  fight  for 
supremacy  may  be  looked  to  between  it  and 
St.  George.  Originally  known  as  Orange 
Countess,  Helen  Lewis  has  also  been  unfortunate 
in  its  treatment  by  some  of  the  trade  growers, 
at  least  three  distinct  stocks,  two  of  them  very 
inferior,  having  been  placed  on  the  market. 
Despite  this,  the  variety  occupies  the  highest 
possible  position  among  exhibition  Sweet  Peas, 


and  it  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  be  left  out  of 
the  best  twelve  or  even  the  best  six  sorts.  It 
does  not  burn  in  the  sun  as  badly  as  does  Henry 
!  Eckford  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  grown  in  the  full 
1  sun  in  light  soil,  and  also  in  heavier  soil  on  a 
hillside,  without  scorching.  The  thing  to  avoid 
with  all  these  delicate  orange  shades  is  a  low- 
lying  situation,  where  the  morning  dew  is  retained 
until  the  sun  gets  enough  power  to  injure  them. 

Miss  WiVmott. — This  is  a  much  older  variety 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  but,  though 
eclipsed  by  them  on  the  show-board,  it  is  by  no 
means  done  with  as  a  garden  Sweet  Pea.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  still  the  market  growers' 
standby  in  its  colour,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  in  commerce.  With  good 
culture  it  will  produce  four  large  flowers  on  a 
stem,  and  none  of  its  rivals  are  credited  with 
doing  more.  In  some  strains  of  seed  a  giant 
form  is  produced,  and  this  is  capable  of  holding 
its  own  with  any  Sweet  Pea  yet  raised. 
Probably  this  variety  burns  less  than  any  of 
the  orange  shades,  and  it  may  still  be  considered 
the  best  of  its  colour  for  the  garden. 

Audrey  Crier. — In  the  opinion  of  many  this  is 
the  finest  Spencer  Sweet  Pea  yet  raised,  and  the 
fact  that  it  gained  the  silver  medal  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  as  the  best  variety  of  its  year 
speaks  volumes  in  its  favour.  It  has,  however, 
an  unfortunate  reputation  for  fixity,  or  rather 
for  the  want  of  fixity,  and  anyone  who  tries  it 
for  the  first  time  this  year  would 
be  well  advised  to  prepare  for  dis- 
appointments. At  its  best  it  is  a 
variety  that  commands  instant 
attention,  and  when  it  can  be 
guaranteed  to  come  true  from 
seed  it  will  take  its  place  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  exhibition  varie- 
ties. In  the  garden  it  is  very 
showy,  but  has  a  slight  tendency 
to  scorch  in  the  full  sun.  Though 
in  the  hands  of  many  cultivators 
during  the  past  two  years,  it  may 
really  be  looked  upon  as  a  1908 
variety,  since  it  has  only  been 
offered  in  quantity  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

Enchantress.  —  This  charming 
variety  came  under  the  ban  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  last 
year  as  being  too  much  like 
Countess  Spencer  and  one  or  two 
other  varieties,  and  the  strong 
family  likeness  must  be  admitted. 
But  while  Enchantress  is  quite 
the  equal  of  Countess  Spencer 
in  everything  that  has  made  that 
variety  so  popular,  it  occasionally 
gives  flowers  far  superior  to  any- 
thing that  the  Countess  is  capable 
of ;  they  are  very  large  and  several 
shades  deeper  in  colour  than  those 
of  Countess  Spencer,  and  could 
their  production  be  depended 
upon  Enchantress  would  occupy  a 
much  higher  position  than  it  does 
at  present.  The  sporting  pro 
clivities  of  Countess  Spencer  are 
notorious,  and  unless  a  strain 
guaranteed  to  come  true  can  be 
obtained  far  better  grow  Enchan- 
tress. It  is  a  splendid  garden 
variety,  as  well  as  being  eminently  suitable  for 
exhibition,  and  most  of  the  long,  strong  stems 
carry  four  large  flowers. 

Frank  Dolby. — This  grand  Sweet  Pea  was  a 
novelty  of  last  year  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  fixed  new  varieties  on  the  market.  The 
colour  may  be  described  as  a  lovely  pale  lavender, 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
but  the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  possess  a 
fine  waved  standard.  This  waviness  is  not 
shown  at  all  well  in  the  coloured  plate.  The 
plants  are  very  vigorous  and  the  flowers  come  in 
most  instances  four  on  a  stem,  the  latter  being 
very  long  and  stout.     It  is  a  grand  variety,  botli 
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for  exhibition  and  garden  decoration,  its  colour 
and  graceful  outline  appealing  to  most  people. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  Mrs.  Charles  Foster 
will  supersede  it,  but  this  will  not  happen  until 
the  latter  has  become  more  fixed. 

Dorothy  Eckfwd. — Ever  since  its  introduction 
this  variety  has  reigned  supreme  as  queen  of  the 
whites,  and  though  its  supremacy  is  at  last 
threatened  Dorothy  is  still  far  from  being  deposed. 
Its  opponents'  chief  claims  to  favour  are  based 
upon  the  possession  of  a  waved  standard  instead 
of  the  plain  one  that  Dorothy  sports,  but  neither 
Nora  Unwin  nor  Etta  Dyke  has 
yet  beaten  it  for  purity  and 
density  of  colour — if  such  a  term 
be  allowable  in  speaking  of  a 
white  flower — and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  new  white  Spencer  from 
America  will  be  more  successful. 
With  extra  good  culture  Dorothy 
Eckford  will  yield  a  proportion 
of  four  -  flowered  sprays,  and 
nothing  better  than  these  need 
be  desired.  As  a  garden  variety 
it  is  probably  the  most  generally 
useful  of  all  Sweet  Peas. 

John  Ingman  or  George  Herbert, 
These  two  varieties  are  already 
bracketed  by  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  as  being  too  much 
alike,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  good 
judges  that  they  are  absolutely 
synonymous.  Certain  it  is  that 
either  has  been  shown  as  the 
other  at  some  rif  the  leading 
exhibitions  in  the  land,  and  that 
without  being  detected  ;  in  fact, 
one  may  place  tlie  two  in  tlie 
hands  of  an  expert  and  defy  him 
to  tell  one  from  the  other.  John 
Ingman  has  become  somewhat 
more  notorious  than  George 
Herbert,  simply  because  it  has 
shown  a  greater  tendency  to 
sport,  but  the  purchaser  can  buy 
either  in  the  assurance  that  he  is 
getting  the  same  thing,  that  is,  if 
he  buys  of  a  reputable  dealer. 
By  buying  from  a  Mushroom  firm 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  variety 
with  a  quite  plain  standard, 
whereas  that  of  the  real  Simon 
Pure  is  delightfully  waved. 

Mrs.  Collier. — This  variety  is 
the  best  representative  of  a  little 
fable  with  which  Sweet  Pea 
growers  amuse  and  deceive  them- 
selves. They  fain  would  have  a 
yellow  Sweet  Pea,  therefore  they 
call  a  cream  a  yellow,  and  put 
forward  Mrs.  Collier  as  tlie  best 
realisation  of  their  dreams.  That 
it  is  the  beat  of  the  to-called 
yellows  that  have  been  tried  by 
the  general  public  is  not  gain- 
said, but  that  it  is  ver}'  far 
indeed  from  being  a  true  yellow  a 
glance  at  the  illustration  will 
show.  There  are  several  strains 
of  it  on  the  market,  some  of 
which  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
an  altogether  unfair  percentage  of 
two-flowered  sprays  ;  but  there 
are  other  strains  which  will  give  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  fours,  and  thus  it  is  again  a  case 
of  the  best  market  being  also  the  cheapest. 
At  least  three  varieties  are  put  forward  as 
superior  yellows  this  year,  viz.,  Clara  Curtis, 
Devonshire   Cream    and   James    Grieve,   to    say 


decided  change  in  the  colour  scheme  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,  and  for  that  reason  is  worth 
growing.  It  is  king  in  its  class,  having  kept 
that  position  in  spite  of  the  challenge  that 
the  newer  Black  Michael  threw  out,  and  it 
scarcely  seems  likely  that  any  of  this  year's 
novelties  will  supplant  it,  though  at  least 
one  is  expected  to  do  so ;  Black  Knight 
shoiild  still  be  included  in  every  good-sized  ] 
collection.  -  ; 

Queen    Alexandra. — Last    on    the   list  here, 
but    foremost    in    both    the     garden     and     the 
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A    RARE    SAGE    (SALVIA    DICHROA)    IN    DEVONSHIRE.      (See  par/e   :n,) 


THE  NATIONAL  SWEET 
PEA  SOCIETY'S  TRIALS 
AT  READING. 

HERE  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
trials  of  standard  varieties  and  novelties 
of  Sweet  Peas  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles 
<*  Foster  at  the  University  College  Gar- 
dens, Reading,  last  summer  for  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  constituted  the  very  best 
work  that  this  popular  and  go-ahead  society  has 
ever  done,  and  every  true  lover 
of  this  fragrant  and  beautiful 
annual  will  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  statement  that  similar  trials 
are  to  be  conducted  at  the  same 
place  and  under  the  same  super- 
vision again  this  year. 

The  thing  that  struck  one  most 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
members  of  the  society  was  the 
uniform  stage  of  development 
and  the  complete  absence  of 
disease.  To  get  310  groups  of 
Sweet  Peas  practically  all  in  their 
best  flowering  stage  on  a  given 
d.ite  is  a  feat  worthy  of  the 
siiperviser,  but  to  get  them  all 
to  this  stage  without  a  trace  of 
any  fungoid  disease  in  a  wet 
season  like  that  of  last  summer 
is  still  more  wonderful,  and 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
society  had  secured  the  right 
man  to  conduct  these  trials. 

Of  the  310  groiips  a  few  were 
duplicates,  i.e.,  there  were  two  or 
more  groups  of  a  variety,  and 
some  of  them  were  unnamed 
seedlings.  Of  these  eighty-three 
were  badly  mixed,  fifty-seven 
being  named  varieties  and  the 
remainder  seedlings,  some  of 
them  being  so  much  mixed  as  to 
render  it  exceedingly  difticult  to 
determine  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  variet}'.  Some  very 
good  things  were  noticed  among 
these  mixtures,  and  providing 
they  are  fixed  many  of  them  will 
provide  welcome  additions  to 
existing  stocks.  As  one  would 
naturally  expect,  the  waved 
standard  varieties  were  the  worst 
so  far  as  unfixity  was  concerned, 
the  majority  of  the  mixed  groups 
being  of  this  type.  Many  of  the 
pink  varieties  of  this  section  were 
also  too  much  alike,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
society  has  now  published  a  list 
of  too-much-alike  varieties. 

The  groups  of  named  varieties 
that  were  noted  as  being  quite 
true  numbered  126,  some  of  these, 
however,  being  duplicates.  In 
the  unnamed  seedlings  some  of 
the  groups  were  true,  but  only 
one  of  these  could  be  considered 
of  exceptional  merit,  and  this 
was  \ery  near  an  existing  named 
\ariety.  St.  George,  the  silver 
medal  variety,  was  in  grand  con- 


nothing  of  the  American  primrose  Spencer,  so  of  all  garden 
that  it  looks  as  if  the  reign  of  Mrs.  Collier  is  year  sees  the 
likely  soon  to  end. 

Black  Knight. — This  is  an  exhibitor's  variety, 
pure  and  simple,  for  it  produces  quite  a 
negligible  effect  in  the  garden,  and  finds  little 
favour  as  a  cut  flower.     It,   however,  makes  a 


show  tent,  is  the  variety  that  bears  the  name  dition,  and  undoubtedly  fully  deserves  the  honour 
of  our  revered  Queen.  Judging  from  the  bestowed  upon  it.  Eckford's  strain  of  Helen  Pierce 
extreme  brilliancy  of  its  colour  it  is  just  was  the  only  variety  considered  worthy  of  a  first- 
the  flower  that  one  would  expect  to  burn  in  class  certificate,  and  this  beautiful  Sweet  Pea  is 
the  sun,  but  it  has  an  unblemished  sunny  '  beyond  doubt  the  best  received  from  America, 
weather  reputation,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest        The  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses 


decorative  Sweet  Peas.  This  ;  entailed inconductingtheseexperimentswerepro- 
advent  of  two  new  scarlets—  '  vided  by  voluntary  contributions  indicates  fairly 
and  there  are  others  in  reserve— but  whether  I  clearly  a  determination  on  the  part  of  raisers  and 
they  will  oust  the  iiresent  favourite  from  I  introducers  of  novelties  to  do  all  that  is  humanely 
pride  of  place  time  alone  can  tell  ;  they  will  j  possible  to  prevent  these  getting  on  the  market 
have  to  be  extra  good  to  do  so,  that  much  is  '  until  at  least  a  very  large  percentage  of  a  variety 
certain,  E.  J.  Castlk.        can  be  relied  upon  to  come  true.  F.  W.  H. 
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A    GOOD     WINTER  -  FLOWEEING 
OECHID. 

(LiELIA  ANCEPS.) 

LELIA  ANCEPS  and  its  varieties  are  very 
beautiful  winter-flowering  Oroliids, 
and  the  white  varieties,  namely,  L.  a. 
alba,  Stella,  Dawsoni,  sanderiana, 
^  Hillii,  Williamsii  and  Schra>derie  are 
most  useful  for  decorative  purposes 
during  the  dull  period  of  the  year.  They  are 
comparatively  easy  plants  to  cultivate,  and  flower 
satisfactorily  every  year  when  once  their  require- 
ments are  thoroughly  understood  and  met.  In 
most  cases  they  will  now  have  finished  flowering 
for  the  season,  and  it  is  advisable  to  clean  each 
plant  thoroughly,  as  during  this  period  they  are 
often  attacked  with  a  soft  white  scale  which  will 
do  serious  injury  to  the  resting  buds  unless 
exterminated.  The  proper  time  to  repot  or  top- 
dress  them  is  when  new  roots  are  being  emitted 
from  the  last  made  pseudo-bulb.  This  usually 
takes  place  during  the  month  of  February. 

Soil  and  Potting. 

The  most  suitable  soil  in  which  to  grow  them 
is  probably  Osmunda  fibre  cut  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  an  hen's  egg,  with  some  sphagnum 
moss  worked  in  the  surface  during  the  process  of 
potting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pot  up  all  the 
old  back  bulbs,  if  two  or  three  are  left  behind 
the  bud  that  will  be  quite  sufficient.  These  back 
bulbs,  if  stock  is  required,  should  be  potted 
firmly  in  well-drained  pots,  with  a  surfacing  of 
sphagnum  moss,  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  and 
kept  in  a  moist  condition.  They  will  soon  com- 
mence to  make  new  growth,  and  as  soon  as  these 
appear  they  should  be  potted  in  the  compost 
that  is  used  for  the  old  plants.  Use  pans  with- 
out side  holes  for  the  plants  that  require 
repotting,  press  the  soil  firmly  between  and 
around  the  roots,  and  work  in  some  bunches  of 
living  sphagnum  on  the  surface,  which  should  be 
just  below  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pan.  Do 
not  disturb  the  old  plants  unless  it  is  quite 
necessary ;  simply  pick  out  some  of  the  old 
material  with  a  pointed  stick  from  between  the 
roots  and  replace  it  with  fresh  compost. 

Treatment  after  Potting. 

When  the  plants  are  newly  potted  much  dis- 
cretion is  needed  in  watering  the  plants.  If  the 
soil  is  kept  too  wet  the  young  roots,  instead  of 
penetrating  the  compost,  will  turn  black  at  the 
tips,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  checked 
in  consequence.  All  that  is  needed  until  the 
plants  become  established  is  sufficient  root 
moisture  to  prevent  shrivelling.  When  the  young 
growths  are  making  headway  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  gradually  increased,  and  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  growth  a  copious  supply  must 
be  given.  A  night  temperature  of  55°  to  <)()°  is 
suitable,  and  they  should  be  grown  in  full  sun 
with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  W.  H.  Page. 


SWEET     PEA     "STREAK" 
DISEASE. 

WHAT  is  this  fell  disease  that  has 
made  its  appearance  among 
this  beautiful  annual  during 
the  last  two  or  three  seasons  ? 
A  great  deal  of  doubt  seems  to 
exist  as  to  what  it  really  is  ; 
but  something  must  be  done  to  check  its  ravages 
if  Sweet  Peas  are  to  be  cultivated  as  extensively 
as  their  many  merits  demand.  I  first  noticed  it 
two  years  ago,  and  last  summer  lost  a  row  some 
•25  yards  long  through  its  agency.  Portions  of 
the  plants  examined  microscopically  revealed  no 


tangible  traces  of  disease,  and  all  efforts  to 
cheek  it  were  unavailing.  The  plants  were 
exceedingly  healthy  until  about  a  fortnight  after 
flowering  commenced,  when  the  disease,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  made  its  appearance.  There  can  be 
no  mistaking  it  when  it  does  come,  the  first 
indications  being  a  distortion  of  the  top  portion 
of  the  plant  and  the  flowers  coming  streaked. 
After  a  few  days  the  blooms  refuse  to  more  than 
partly  open,  and,  finally,  the  buds  drop  off  and 
the  whole  plant  becomes  more  or  less  distorted 
and  covered  with  brown  streaks  along  the  main 
stems. 

Preventive  and  repressive  measures  taken 
were  spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  lime,  and  watering  with  nitrate  of  soda 
solution,  the  last  named  being  resorted  to  as  a 
stimulant  to  help,  if  possible,  the  plants  to  grow 
out  of  the  attack.  But,  as  previously  stated, 
these  efforts  were  ijuite  useless,  the  plants 
sickening  and  dying  oft'  at  the  rate  of  several  a 
day.     I  ought  to  have  stated  that  cutting  back 
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TRELLISES    FOR    PROTECTION    OF 
TENDER    ROSES. 

IN  gardens  that  are  not  naturally  sheltered 
it  becomes  necessary,  if  we  would  grow 
some  Tea  Roses  of  the  choice  but  tender 
varieties,  to  protect  them  in  some  way 
against  the  cruel  east  and  north  winds, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  this  now 
without  much  artificial  aid.  The  charming 
wichuraiana  Roses  adapt  themselves  so  readily 
to  any  sort  of  training  that  we  may  quickly 
form  natural  screens  with  these  Roses  alone.  A 
slight  framework  of  stakes  or  Bamboo  canes  is 
all  that  would  be  required,  because  in  two  or 
three  years  the  plants  could  be  made  almost  to 
support  themselves.  A  few  Oak  posts  let  into 
the  ground  at  intervals  of  8  feet  or  10  feet  and 
about  two  strands  of  stout  wire  stretched 
between  would  be  another  simple  acrangement. 


a   BEAUTIFDL  OBCHID   (LiELIA  ANCEPS). 


the  plants  as  soon  as  the  distorted  tops  were 
noticed  was  also  done,  but  without  any  benefit 
resulting. 

Twenty-five  sorts,  a  yard  of  each,  were  lost  in 
this  way  in  about  four  weeks,  standard  varieties 
and  novelties  alike  succumbing.  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  eelworm  is  responsible,  and  the 
disease  has  been  described  as  Peronospora  vicii^". 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  former,  but  the 
disease  is  quite  distinct  from  Peronospora. 
Reports  received  from  widely  apart  localities  as 
to  the  ravages  caused  by  this  disease  last  summer 
prove  that  it  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  at  present 
growers  seem  quite  unable  to  fight  it  with  success. 
Most  likely  the  National  Sweet  Psa  Society  will 
take  it  in  hand  during  the  coming  season  if  it 
presents  itself,  which  undoubtedly  it  will  do  ;  but 
whatever  is  done  must  be  done  promptly  if  we 
are  to  save  this  lovely  flower  from  destruction. 
Possibly  some  reader  has  discovered  a  remedy  ;  if 
so,  a  description  will  be  welcomed  by  many  lovers 
of  the  Sweet  Pea.  F.  W.  Harvey. 


Now  as  to  planting.  Procure  two  year  old 
own  root  plants  if  possible  of  such  sorts  as  Jersey 
Beauty,  Gardenia,  Alberic  Barbier,  Elisa 
!  Robichon,  Edmund  i?rou3t.  Lady  Gay,  Hiawatha, 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Ri-ne  Andre,  and  plant 
them  about  ."i  feet  apart.  The  plants  would  have 
growths  of  about  4  feet  to  .5  feet  long.  These 
should  not  be  cut  back,  but  just  trained  hori- 
zontally or  nearly  so  on  to  the  sticks  or  wires. 

If  a  taller  screen  is  desired,  train  the  Roses 
upright  and  allow  them  to  reach  the  top  and 
then  fall  over.  For  this  purpose  Dorothy  Per- 
kins would  be  splendid,  and  Sweetheart  is 
anotlier  excellent  sort  especially  for  its  foliage. 
Perhaps  choicer  Roses  would  be  preferred  from 
the  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  sections  ;  if  so,  a  close- 
fitting  trellis  would  be  best,  one  that  a  basket- 
maker  would  prox'ide.  Such  a  trellis  could  be 
covered  with  Roses  of  semi-climbing  growth, 
such  as  (iriiss  an  Teplitz,  Gustave  Regis,  Gloire 
des  Rosomanes,  Frau  Karl  Drusohki,  Corallina 
and  the  like. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN   WORK   WEEK   BY   WEEK. 

HARDY  F  R  U I T .— Although  the 
period  for  planting  is  getting  late, 
I  have  just  prepared  quarters  for 
making  the  last  planting  of  Rasp- 
berries. The  youngest  canes,  i.e., 
those  of  last  season's  development, 
are  those  that  should  be  selected  and  planted  in 
soil  that  has  been  deeply  dug  and  well  manured. 
Cut  back  the  canes  after  planting  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  soil,  as  this  promotes  strong 
growths  subsequently.  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
trees  should  have  their  pruning  completed  with- 
out delay.  As  a  protection  from  injury  by  birds 
I  have  always  found  that  a  solution  of  lime  and 
soot  is  an  excellent  expedient.  My  fruit  tree 
borders  are  now  receiving  a  top-dressing  with 
decayed  manure  and  good  soil. 

Hardy  Floirer  Garden. — Herbaceous  peren- 
nials may  be  divided.  I  prefer  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  for  this  work  better  than  any 
other  time.  Do  not  divide  the  old  clumps  care- 
lessly, but  take  infinite  pains  to  avoid  damage  to 
the  plants.  Many  subjects  will  Ijreak  up  quite 
easily.  A  strong,  sharp  knife  is  very  useful  for 
this  work,  although  I  have  seen  plants  chopped 
up  into  pieces  of  various  sizes  by  the  aid  of  a 
spade,  but  this  method  is  not  commendable. 
Early  Sweet  Peas  may  be  assured  by  making  a 
sowing  forthwith.  I  always  select  a  warm  quarter 
of  the  garden  where  protection  from  north  and 
east  winds  can  be  provided  ;  these  plants  invari- 
ably do  well  then.     Plant  Anemones  and  roots  of 


1.  —  PLANT   IIF    DWARF    AitUM    LILY, 

Ranunculus  at  this  period  ;  they  do  well  in  good 
open  soil  that  has  been  enriched  with  well- 
decayed  stable  manure.  Fork  into  the  surface 
soil  of  the  hardy  flower  border  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  decayed  manure. 

The  Qreeiihouxi-.  —  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
should  now  be  started  into  growth.  I  find  that 
good  and  distinct  colours  of  these  plants  give 
much  satisfaction.  The  tubers  may  be  encouraged 
into  growth  by  placing  them  half  their  depth  in 
a  light  and  sandy  compost  in  shallow  boxes. 
Keep  the  soil  just  nicely  ^moist.     Fuchsias  and 


Geraniums  may  be  cut  back  at  this  season. 
From  past  experience  I  find  that  both  these 
subjects  do  not  object  to  being  cut  back  hard  ; 
they  invariably  break  away  strongly  afterwards. 
The  beautiful  Agapanthus  umbellatus  should  be 
dealt  with  now.  My  rule  is  to  repot  well-rooted 
plants,  using  soil  composed  of  two  parts  loam  and 
one  part  leaf  -  mould,  with  sand  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Decayed  manure 
may  be  used  in  place  of  leaf-mould  if  the  latter 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  Young  shoots  forming  at 
the  base  of  flower-buds  of  Azaleas  should  be 
picked  off;  if  allowed  to  remain  they  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  buds  and  prevent  them  from 
fully  developing.  I  am  just  potting  up  a  batch 
of  Tuberoses  (The  Pearl),  and  am  placing  three 
tubers  in  each  pot  (i  inches  in  diameter.  In 
adjusting  them  in  position,  the  crown  of  each 
should  be  just  abo^■e  the  soil,  the  latter  com- 
[jrising  loam  of  a  light  and  sandy  character  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions. 

Chrysanthemums.  — This  should  be  a  busy  period 
with  these  plants.  I  am  now  lifting  and  dividing 
the  old  jjlants  of  the  outdoor  border  sorts  ;  these 
in  manj'  instances  break  up  quite  easily.  The 
divided  pieces  may  be  planted  forthwith  where 
they  are  to  flower  next  autumn.  Plant  firmly, 
observing  a  distance  between  the  plants  of  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet.  Insert  cuttings  of  the  decora- 
tive Chrysanthemums  as  they  can  be  aeiiuired. 
Use  light  and  sandy  soil,  and  insert  the  cuttings 
around  the  inside  edge  of  pots  or  in  shallow 
boxes.  Place  these  in  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  should  root  within  a  month.  Young  plants 
should  be  stood  in  frames  to  keep  them  sturdy, 
taking  care,  however,  to  afford  protection  against 
severe  frosts. 

Roses. — When  the  weather  is  favourable  plant 
Roses  without  delay.      The  sooner  planting  is 
completed  the  better.     A  few  new  varieties  and 
other  interesting  sorts  I  am  planting  in  specially- 
prepared   quarters.     I   never   attempt   to   plant 
Roses  unless  the  ground  is  free  from  frost.     Do 
not  be  unduly  anxious  to  prune  Roses,  this  work 
being  best  left  another  week  or  two.     A   few  \ 
plants   that  I  am  growing  in  pots  in  the  cool 
greenhouse  are  beginning  to  grow  away  nicely  ;  I 
these  I  am  now  watering  more  freely,  and  also  ' 
syringing  with  tepid  water  on  fine  days.     This  I  ; 
shall  continue  to  do  until  the  blooms  expand.        ' 

Windoir  Oardenimj. — The  pretty  white  and 
blue  Campanulas,  so  useful  for  basket-work,  may 
be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  Young 
growths  should  be  selected,  and  these  inserted  in 
soil  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature.  Use  pots  of  a 
con\enient  size.  I  make  a  small  propagating 
frame  by  using  a  box  6  inches  to  8  inches  deep, 
covering  this  witli  sheets  of  glass  and  placing 
the  box  in  a  sunny  window.  Genistas  and  other 
spring-flowering  plants  may  be  stimulated  by 
occasional  waterings  with  manure  water  or  weak 
doses  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  Chinese 
Primulas  as  they  go  out  of  flower  should  be 
thrown  away,  as  they  are  useless  afterwards. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi  and  other  bulbous 
subjects  that  are  making  free  growth  should  be 
brought  to  the  light  of  the  window  without , 
delay.     See  that  the  soil  is  kept  moist. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — Plant  early  Potatoes  j 
forthwith.  For  this  early  planting  I  select  the 
warmest  border  in  the  vegetable  garden  and 
plant  when  free  from  frost.  Shallots  may  be 
atill  jilanted  fi  inches  to  !l  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  in  rows  about  1  foot  or  rather  more 
apart.  Early  Peas  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
opportunity  afl'ords.      Rhubarb   is   now    giving  1 


evidence  of  growth.  That  in  the  open  may  be 
forced  by  placing  tubs,  boxes,  or  any  similar 
contrivance  in  an  inverted  position  over  the 
crowns,  and  the  boxes  covered  in  turn  with  long 


2. — THE    SAME    PLANT   AFTER  FLOWERING. 

stable  litter.  Other  plants  for  later  supplies 
should  be  mulched  witli  decayed  manure.  I  am 
just  making  a  planting  of  Seakale  and  preparing 
quarters  for  Horseradish,  which  I  am  proceeding 
to  plant  forthwith. — D.  B.  C. 


INCREASING    THE    ARUM    LILY.! 1 

The  Arum  Lily,  better  known  to  botanists  as 
Richardia  afrioana,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
our  greenhouse  plants.  This  plant  is  also  known 
as  the  Lily  of  the  Nile,  having  been  introduced 
into  Europe  from  South  Africa  so  long  ago  as 
1687.  It  is  a  plant  of  comparatively  easy  culture 
when  proper  conditions  are  provided  for  it  under 
glass.  There  are  other  species  of  this  attractive 
plant,  notably  R.  elliotiana,  a  plant  producing 
lovely  yellow  flowers  and  having  spotted  leaves  ; 
R.  Pentlandi,  another  yellow  sort  with  green 
leaves  ;  R.  albo-maculata,  white  ;  and  R.  hastata, 
yellow  and  green.  R.  africana  has  given  us  one 
or  two  dwarf  forms,  each  of  which  has  smaller 
white  flowers  and  dwarfer  growth  than  that  of 
the  original.  The  plant  figured  here  is  a  com- 
paratively new  dwarf  white  distributed  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey  of  Exmouth  a  few  years  ago,  and 
is  regarded  by  many  as  an  improvement  on  the 
original  form.  Fig.  1  represents  a  plant  just 
coming  into  flower,  with  the  flower-spathe  par- 
tially developed,  and  as  soon  as  the  display  is 
finished,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
plants,  they  will  be  divided  in  the  manner 
described  below. 

DiviDiNii  THE  Plants. 
The  treatment  of  plants  of  the  different  species 
varies  somewhat.  For  instance,  the  African  sort, 
R.  africana,  and  its  smaller  allies,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  divided  until  May,  while  those 
of  the  other  species  are  better  when  divided  and 
potted  up  in  February.  The  variety  illustrated 
here  has  been  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  all 
along,  but,   when   acoonimodation   in  this  glass 
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structure  is  inooiivenieiit,  the  plants  may  be 
placed  in  a  hot  frame,  or  ordinary  cold  frame 
when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Assuming  there 
is  plenty  of  room  in  the  cool  greenhouse  sub- 
sequent to  the  flotrering  period,  we  prefer  to  keep 
the  plants  there.  Fig.  2  represents  a  plant 
turned  out  of  its  pot  ready  for  division.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  well  rooted,  and  will 
derive  considerable  benefit  either  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  pot  of  larger  size  or  by  division  of 
the  roots  for  increasing  the  supply  of  plants.  If 
growers  prefer  to  repot  tlie  plants  intact,  it  will 
be  better  to  place  those  now  growing  in  6-ineh 
pots  into  others  S  inches  in  diameter.  Larger 
plants  that  are  in  8-inch  pots  may  be  transferred 
to  lOinch  pots,  in  which  case  they  should  ulti- 
mately make  really  noble  specimens.  Division 
is  very  easily  done,  and  is  achieved  by  simply 
using  pressure  with  the  thumbs  and  fingers, 
inserting  the  tips  of  the  former  well  down  into 
the  crown  of  the  plant.  Each  individual  growth 
may  be  sejiarated  in  this  way.  The  character  of 
the  growths  will  be  found  to  vary,  some  being 
much  stronger  than  others. 

Fig.  3  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  divided  pieces.  The  plant  in  Fig.  2  has 
given  us  two  strong  pieces  similar  to  the  centre 
one  in  Fig.  3,  as  well  as  the  two  smaller  pieces. 
These  should  be  potted  up  singly  into  pots  of  a 
convenient  size,  this  being  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  roots  adhering.  In  this  instance  the 
largest  divided  portion  needed  a  6-inch  pot,  the 
ne.xt  a  5-inch  pot,  and  the   two   smaller  pieces 


lift  the  plants  and  place  them  in  pots,  using  soil 
of  the  kind  already  described.  Subsecjuently 
place  the  plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse  for  a  few 
weeks,  later  on  giving  them  rather  warmer 
quarters.  Never  let  the  plants  sufier  for  want 
of  water,  and  as  the  flower-spathes  are  developed 
apply  liquid  manure  repeatedly. 

For  early  supplies  of  bloom  plants  should  be 
grown  entirely  in  pots.  After  gradually  harden- 
ing them  ofl'in  the  early  summer  they  should  be 
transferred  to  pots  of  larger  size,  subsequently 
plunging  these  in  the  open  garden  where  they 
are  to  remain  during  the  summer  months. 


4. — STRONG    DIVISIONS    POTTED   UP. 

pots  3  inches  in  diameter.  Fig.  4  and  Fig.  5 
represent  the  divided  pieces  potted  up.  The 
two  larger  pieces  should  make  fine  strong  plants 
at  an  early  date,  but  the  smaller  pieces  will  take 
much  longer  to  evolve  growths  that  will  flower 
satisfactorily.  For  the  repotting  above  referred 
to,  use  a  compost  made  up  of  three  parts  good 
loam,  one  of  well-rotted  manure  or  good  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  coarse  silver  sand 
or  road  grit,  all  well  mixed  together.  Always 
use  clean  pots  and  crocks,  and  see  that  the 
drainage  is  well  arranged  before  filling  in  the 
soil. 

Pl^VNTINO   IN   THE   OPEN. 

The  original  form  of  R.  africana,  as  we  liave 
already  suggested,  should  be  divided  in  the 
middle  of  May  and  planted  forthwith  in  the  open 
garden.  Give  the  divided  portions  a  space  1  foot 
apart  in  rows  about  2  feet  asunder.  In  light 
soil  deeply  dig  the  ground,  take  out  a  trench  as 
for  Celery,  and  plant  in  this.  The  plant  is  a 
great  lover  of  moisture,  and  needs  the  quarters 
prepared  so  that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  copious  applications  of  water  that  must  be 
applied  during  the  summer  months.  In  the  late 
summer  or  early  autumn,  preferably  September, 


HOW    TO    PRUNE    GOOSEBERRIES. 

Almost  every  beginner  in  gardening  will  have  a 
few  bushes  of  this  fine  summer  fruit  in  his  or 
her  garden,  and  with  the  advent  of  March  comes 
the  time  for  pruning,  the  work  being  left  until 
then  so  that  the  operator  may  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  birds  have  taken  the  buds  and  prune 
accordingly,  first  of  all  removing  those  shoots 
that  have  been  rendered  budless  by  these 
pests.  At  one  time  it  was  usual  to  prune  for 
spurs,  much  the  same  as  is  now  done  with  Red 
and  White  Currants,  but  this  system  has  now 
fallen  almost  entirely  into  desuetude,  the  plan  now 
adopted  being  to  cut  out  all  old  worn-out  shoots 
and  prune  back  those  formed  last  year  to  a 
plump  bud  situated  on  well-ripened  wood. 

Of  course  enough  of  the  inner  growths  must 
be  removed  to  render  the  centre  of  the  bush 
open,  and  every  shoot  that  is  left  should  be  far 
enough  away  from  its  neighbour  to  allow  of  the 
clenched  fist  being  passed  freely  between  them. 
Possibly  the  term  "  well-ripened "  wood  may 
need  some  explanation  to  beginners.  If  we 
examine  a  last  year's  shoot  of  a  Gooseberry  bush 
it  is  almost  certain  that  we  shall  find  at  least 
several  inches  of  wood  at  the  top  that  is,  to 
some  extent,  soft  and  pithy,  and  this  is  the 
portion  that  is  not  well  ripened  and  must  there- 
fore be  removed.  Some  varieties  of  Gooseberry, 
such  as  Warrington,  have  a  pendulous  habit, 
the  ends  of  the  growths  reaching  to  the  ground 
and  even  rooting  there.  In  pruning  these  cut 
the  shoots  so  that  the  portions  remaining  are 
clear  of  the  soil  by  at  least  6  inches,  and  always 
cut  to  a  bud  that  is  pointing  in  an  upward 
direction.  This  may  seem  a  waste  of  good 
material,  but  soiled  Gooseberries,  even  when 
green,  are  of  little  use,  and  when  ripe  they  are 
quite  worthless.  If  cuttings  are  required,  some 
of  the  best  shoots  may  be  utilised  for  this 
purpose,  making  them  12  inches  long  and  taking 
out  all  the  buds,  except  four  or  five  at  the  top. 


Insert  them  firmly,  half  their  depth,  in  mode- 
rately light  soil.  This  work  is,  however,  much 
more  successful  if  done  during  November. 
Collect  and  burn  all  pruniugs  as  soon  as  the  work 
is  finished,  as  the  spines,  if  left  lying  about, 
render  summer  werk  among  the  bushes  dangerous. 

HOW  TO  GROW  SINGLE  DAHLIAS  FROM 

SEED. 
In  one  season  plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds, 
which  will  bear  flowers  in  great  abundance. 
Not  only  are  the  plants  of  great  value  as  border 
i  subjects,  but  the  flowers  are  much  prized  for 
cutting  for  the  filling  of  vases  in  the  dw-elling 
rooms.  About  twenty  years  ago  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  raising  and  growing  of  single- 
flowered  Dahlias,  mainly  for  the  supply  of  cut 
blooms  for  table  decoration  in  the  autumn.  This 
work  was  carried  out  most  extensively,  and  very 
few  other  kinds  of  flowers  at  that  part  of  the 
year  were  as  valuable.  But  since  that  period  a 
wonderful  advance  has  been  made  by  hybridists 
in  the  raising  of  new  and  improved  varieties,  the 
colours  of  which  are  exquisite.  The  single 
Cactus  Dahlia  has  now  come  to  the  front,  and  is 
a  decided  acquisition.  From  a  single  packet  of 
seeds  many  and  various  are  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  on  the  resultant  plants.  Every  amateur 
who  possesses  ordinarily  good  garden  soil  can 
grow  these  Dahlias.     He  should 

Soiv  the  Seeds  at  Once. — Pots  are  better  than 
boxes  for  raising  the  seedlings  in.  Procure  some 
0-inch  pots  and  fill  them  three  parts  with  good 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions, 
and  sow  the  seeds  1  inch  apart,  covering  them  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Place  the  seed  vessels 
near  hot-water  pipes  in  a  glass  structure,  or 
plunge  them  to  their  rims  in  a  mild  hot-bed. 
The  seeds  quickly  germinate  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  seedlings  must  be  judiciously 
exposed  to  the  full  light  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sturdy  stock.  Put  the  young  plants  separately 
into  small  pots  as  soon  as  they  have  developed  a 
pair  of  rough  leaves,  and  harden  them  in  a  cool 
frame  jjrior  to  planting  in  the  open. 

Plants  in  the  Open  Border. — Any  open,  sunny 
position  in  the  garden  will  be  suitable  ;  but  as 
the  plants  will  continue  to  bear  blooms  late  in 
the  year  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  a  place 
near  a  sheltering  wall  or  fence,  or  put  out  the 
plants  in  a  block  in  a  border  where  a  temporary 
shelter  may  be  erected  over  them  when  frosts 
come.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  during 
the  summer-time  is  to  supply  the  roots  with 
water  in  dry  weather,  and  to  stake  and  tie  up 
the  branches.  Avon. 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 
ALMAISON  CARNATIONS.  ^  Pot 
up  now  into  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  bloom  all  the  young  stock ; 
use  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil, 
sharp  silver  sand  and  some  Veltha 
at  the  same  strength  as  the 
makers  recommend.  See  that  the  pots  are 
clean  and  well  drained,  and  press  the  soil  fairly 
firm.  Give  very  little  water  till  the  roots  have 
got  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Keep  in  a  cool  and 
airy  house.  Top-dress  larger  or  older  plants 
with  some  well-approved  manure.  Wood's  is  an 
excellent  preparation,  and,  as  the  plants  attain 
growth,  a  little  feeding  will  be  beneficial  every 
week ;  little  and  often  should  be  the  rule. 
Stake  and  tie  those  throwing  up  flowers. 

Border  Carnations. — These  should  now  be 
placed  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  ; 
three  plants  in  a  6-ineh  pot  are  advisable. 
These  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  in  airy 
frames.  There  are  some  excellent  varieties 
among  these,  and  colours  which  are  much 
admired  and  prized  after  the  majority  of  the 
Malmaisons  are  over. 

Winler  ■  Jion'trinij  Carnations.  —  Those  struck 
last  month  should  now  be  potted  singly  and  kept 
in  a  growing  temperature,  and  those  potted  up 
singly  in  December  will  soon  require  to  go  into 
a  4:', -inch  size.  Keep  the  growth  free  from 
aphis  and  thrip  by  syringing  with  weak  insecti- 
cides occasionally.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
of  these  to  select  from. 

BiAdinr)  Plant-^  of  the  Geranium  (Pelargonium) 
section  should  now  be  potted  up  singly  and  the 
points  pinched  out,  so  that  they  will  make  good 
bushy  plants.  Place  them  in  a  growing  tem- 
perature and  close  to  the  glass.  Put  Lobelias, 
double  and  single,  into  heat  and  propagate  as 
soon  as  sufficient  growth  has  been  made  to  get 
cuttings.  They  will  strike  very  well  in  sand, 
when  they  should  be  put  in  boxes  in  some  light 
soil,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  a 
drawn  growth. 

Dahlias  und.  Bei/oniai  may  be  started  if  cuttings 
are  required.  Do  not  put  them  in  strong  heat 
to  weaken  ;  rather  start  early  and  keep  just 
warm  enough  to  induce  growth,  when  some  very 
strong  cuttings  will  soon  be  obtainable.  These 
will  give  more  satisfaction  than  weak  puny 
plants,  and,  as  a  word  of  caution,  do  not  get 
forward  more  plants  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated properly.  Hippeastrums  will  now  be 
throwing  up  their  flowers  and  should  be  given  a 
little  more  warmth  and  be  top-dressed.  Soot 
water  should  also  be  given  every  now  and  again  ; 
this  improves  the  foliage. 

Conservatory. 

This  should  be  gay  at  the  present  time.  Keep 
the  climbers  well  regulated  and  tied  in  such  a 
way  that  they  look  as  though  they  have  not  been 
tied.  Cobsea  scandens  and  Taxonias  require  a 
good  deal  of  thinning,  otherwise  they  will 
exclude  the  light  to  the  detriment  of  other 
plants  and  also  from  the  windows  of  the  dwelling- 
rooms.  Many  climbers  will  now  want  top- 
dressing.  Camellias  should  have  copious  supplies 
i>{  manure  water. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

General  Work.  —  Early-sown  Lettuce  should  be 
thinned  out,  and  it  necessary  place  the  thinnings 
in  other  boxes  for  a  succession.  Plant  more 
Potatoes  in  frames,  also  French  Beans  and 
Asparagus.  All  these  little  dainties  are 
required  and  are  exjiected.  Keep  up  a  good 
supply  of  Rhubarb,  Chicory,  Dandelion  and  Sea- 
kale.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  twice  weekly. 
Look  over  the  autumn-sown  Lettuce  and  repair  I 


gaps  if  any,  so  th»t  the  spare  seed-beds  may  be 
dug  up.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Cabbage. 
More  Mint  and  Tarragon  should  be  placed  in 
pots  or  boxes  and  in  heat.  Look  over  the  stock 
of  Cauliflower,  and  if  there  are  many  blanks  sow 
at  once  in  boxes  or  frames,  with  just  sufficient 
heat  in  cold  weather  to  keep  frost  away. 

Fruit  Houses. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  process  of  dis- 
budding will  now  require  daily  attention.  Do 
not  resort  to  too  drastic  methods.  Good  dis- 
budding is  the  making  of  the  trees,  and  also 
future  crops.  There  is  generally  too  many 
growths  left,  and  these  ultimately  have  to  be 
cut  away. 

Figs. — These  should  now  be  tied,  stopped  and 
trained.  Stop  strong  leads  unless  any  vacant 
spaces  require  filling.  Do  not  leave  the  shoots 
too  close  together.  Well-exposed,  short-jointed 
wood  always  bears  the  best  fruits.  Give  plenty 
of  moisture  to  large  plants  in  small  pots,  and 
when  the  fruits  are  swelling  give  a  top-dressing 
of  cow  manure  and  now  and  again  some  Le 
Fruitier. 

Vines. — Continue  to  disbud  and  tie  down  as 
advised  in  last  calendar,  and  take  care  that  no 
plants  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the  Vines. 
See  that  the  Muscat  house  border  is  moist  now 
that  the  house  is  closed,  and  on  fine  days  syringe 
the  rods  left  and  right  with  tepid  water. 

Stove  Plants  and  Palms. 

Plants  that  re(iuire  shitting  into  larger  pots 
may  be  treated  during  the  next  week  or  two. 
Use  good  sweet  soil,  and  if  a  plant  is  potted  to 
stay  in  the  pot  a  considerable  time,  good  soil  and 
good  drainage  are  essential.  Propagate  any- 
thing useful — Panicum,  Isolepsis,  Gardenia, 
Ixoras,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Nepenthes,  &c.  If 
propagated  now  good  plants  can  be  had  for  use 
in  summer.  Any  small  Palms  that  want  potting 
on  may  be  done  now.  Do  not  give  too  much 
root-room,  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
3-inch,  4;^-inch,  6-inch  and  Sli-ioch  jjots  are  those 
more  useful  for  house  decorations.  Palms  if  well 
managed  can  be  kept  in  small  pots  a  long  time 
by  the  aid  of  stimulants  skilfully  administered. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Pitcher  Pi^ants. — Few  plants  are  more  inter- 
esting in  a  warm  stove  than  Nepenthes  or  Pitcher 
Plants,  and  they  are  easily  grown.  Of  course,, 
they  require  attention  to  get  perfect  Pitchers, 
but  in  a  warm  stove  they  thrive  well  with  the 
treatment  given  other  tine  foliage  plants.  At 
one  time  these  plants  were  costly,  but  they  are 
now  very  reasonable,  and  are  readily  increased. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  start,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  grow  them  in  baskets,  as  then 
they  get  the  copious  syringing  so  necessary  in 
their  culture.  If  grown  in  pots,  which  I  do  not 
advise,  there  must  be  ample  drainage  and  the 
collar  of  the  plant  be  raised  well  above  the  rim. 
I  prefer  shifting  the  plants  every  year  to  get 
healthy  foliage.  The  soil  for  these  plants 
cannot  be  too  open.  Turfy  peat  with  the  soil 
shaken  out  and  some  lumps  of  charcoal  with 
potsherds  are  the  principal  materials,  adding 
fresh  s])hagnum  moss  free  from  slugs  to  the 
upper  portion.  After  potting  they  should  be 
kept  close  and  syringed  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  according  to  the  weather.  The  temperature 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  <>.5°  at  night, 
with  10"  higher  by  day,  with  ample  shade. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Strairherries  in  Pols. — The  earliest  plants  of 
such  varieties  as  La  Grosse  Sucrce  or  Vieomtesse 
Hiricart  de  Thury  will  now  be  swelling  their 
fruits.  (Jive  liberal  treatment  as  regards  both 
the  temperature  and   watering.     It    is    always 


important  to  gain  as  many  days  as  one  can, 
hence  a  few  of  the  most  forward  ones  can  possibly 
be  given  a  position  upon  a  shelf  in  a  vinery,  early 
Melon  pit  or  plant  stove.  Upon  the  first 
appearance  of  colouring  guard  against  over- 
feeding, so  as  not  to  deteriorate  the  flavour. 
Continue  to  introduce  into  a  growing  tem])era- 
ture,  steadily  at  first,  fresh  relays  of  plants, 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  medium  number  at  more 
frequent  intervals  is  better  than  a  larger  quantity 
with  a  long  time  between  the  supplies. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Raspberries. — Where  these  have  not  already 
received  attention  they  should  be  taken  in  hand 
when  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  past.  If  grown 
in  clumps,  five  canes  will  be  sufficient  to  reserve 
for  each,  and  these  should  be  the  best-ripened 
ones.  Examine  the  stakes  to  see  if  they  are 
sound ;  they  are  very  liable  to  snap  off  close  to 
the  ground. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhiibarh. — It  is  now  time  to  see  about  making 
fresh  plantations,  as  the  crowns  of  unprotected 
stools  show  signs  of  moving.  The  plant  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  does  not  suffer  in  any  way  from 
the  roots  being  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
manure,  provided  this  is  not  in  too  raw  a  state, 
so  a  rich  pasture  should  be  given  both  by 
digging  in  a  good  quantity  of  manure  and  by 
mulching  after  planting  is  finished.  Three 
orswns  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  good  stool, 
and  these  should  be  taken  from  the  old  plants 
with  as  many  roots  as  possible.  All  growth 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  for  the 
first  year  at  least,  as  this  will  tend  to  produce 
strong  crowns. 

Flower   Garden. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums. — Where  the  staging 
arrangements  of  the  houses  available  for  working 
on  a  stock  of  bedding  plants  are  good,  the  system 
of  potting  off  the  latter  singly  in  small  pots  is 
the  most  satisfactory.  This  should  now  be 
carried  out,  dealing  first  with  the  strong- 
growing,  green-leaved  forms  and  then  the  weaker 
variegated  ones.  In  some  cases,  however,  pots 
are  not  so  satisfactory  as  boxes.  This  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  only  houses  at 
disposal  are  vineries  and  fruit  houses  without 
staging.  Give  the  plants,  after  boxing  or  potting, 
a  little  extra  warmth,  such  as  may  be  found  in  a 
vinery  recently  started. 

Roses. — Where  protection  has  been  lavishly 
applied  the  bulk  of  it  had  better  be  removed 
now.  It  is  one  thing  to  protect  during  weather 
of  exceptional  severity,  and  quite  another  to  still 
afford  the  same  when  only  normal  cold  exists. 
In  the  latter  case  we  encourage  premature  growth, 
and  this  ia  almost  certain  to  suffer  later  on. 
Even  if  the  young  growths  do  not  exhibit  signs 
of  frost,  the  resulting  blooms  generally  receive 
sufficient  check  to  cause  them  to  open  into  any 
but  perfect  specimens.         T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Asliwellthorpe,  Norwich. 


SWEET  PEAS  FOR   TABLE 
DECORATIONS 

Op  the  numerous  hardy  flowers  it  is 
,  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
I  subject  that  will  compare  with 
r  Sweet  Peas  for  all  forms  of  the 
floral  decorator's  art.  What  other 
hardy  flower  is  there  that  has  the 
combined  good  qualities  of  sweet  fragrance  and 
infinite  variety  of  colour  that  is  now  represented 
in  Sweet  Peas  of  an  up-to-date  collection '! 
Added  to  the  foregoing  charms,  there  is  the 
pleasing  character  of  the  newer  forms  as  repre- 
sented in  the  waved  or  crinkled  standards  of 
Countess  Spencer  and  its  large  and  interesting 
progeny.  So  pleasingly  diverse  is  this  subject  as 
a  whole  that   only  one  conclusion  regarding  its 
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merits  can  be  arrived  at,  and  that  is,  that  it  is 
incomparable  for  decorative  uses  in  a  cut  state. 
There  may  be  other  hardy  subjects  of  a  more 
showy  character,  such  as  the  Shirley  Poppies  for 
instance  ;  but  extremely  beautiful  though  they 
may  be,  they  lose  considerably  in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  fragrance  and  their  comparatively 
shortlived  e.\:perience. 

When  generously  treated  the  Sweet  Pea 
invariably  responds  most  liberally  with  blossoms 
of  good  quality  for  several  months.  Although 
there  are  persons  who  are  disposed  to  decry  the 
demand  for  blooms  of  high  quality  for  decorative 
uses,  there  can  surely  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  good  blooms  and  those  of 
poor  ijuality.  Sweet  Peas  of  high  quality  should 
be  used  for  the  adornment  of  our  homes  when- 
ever possible,  and  those  who  desire  to  excel  in 
this  department  should  make  a  careful  selection 
of  varieties,  so  that  the  best  and  most  distinct 
may  always  be  available,  and  these  in  a  wide 
range  of  colours.  While  we  appreciate  the  indis- 
pensable character  of  self-coloured  sorts,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  several 
good  bioolors  and  many  beautifully  shaded  and 
tinted  varieties  that  must  be  regarded  as  invalu- 
able where  these  flowers  are  used  pretty  freely 
and  where  constant  change  in  the  character  of 
the  decorations  is  desired. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  Sweet 
Peas  of  certain  distinct  and  pleasing  tones  of 
colour  that  are  ideal  for  displays  in  the  daytime, 
when  the  natural  light  enables  them  to  charm  us 
with  the  beauty  of  their  character  and  grace. 
These  same  colours  under  artificial  light  are 
useless,  and  for  decorations  in  the  evening  should 
be  avoided.  For  this  reason  Sweet  Peas  of  mauve 
and  lavender  colours  and  those  of  kindred  shades 
should  be  used  exclusively  for  decorations  in  the 
daylight.  The  richer  colours,  such  as  crimson, 
orange,  salmon,  scarlet,  magenta,  rose  and 
carmine  are  ideal  for  decorations  under  artificial 
light,  and  they  may,  of  course,  be  used  for 
displays  during  the  daytime  also. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  etl'ects  are 
obtained  by  grouping  flowers  of  one  colour 
together.  In  this  way  we  may  have  constant 
change  in  our  colour  schemes.  Vases,  bowls  and 
table  decorations  arranged  with  Sweet  Peas 
invariably  make  a  beautiful  display  when  confined 
to  blooms  of  one  colour.  Seldom  do  we  meet 
with  pleasing  contrasts  or  really  interesting 
harmonies  of  colour  in  Sweet  Peas.  We  have 
seen  cream-coloured  flowers  contrasted  witli  those 
of  an  orange  or  scarlet  colour  and  the  effect  was 
fairly  good.  We  have  also  seen  the  cream- 
coloured  flowers  associated  with  those  of  some  of 
the  mau\e  and  lavender  tones  of  colour  somewhat 
effectively.  Also  some  of  the  colours  that  are 
closely  allied  have  been  used  in  conjunction  most 
etteotively,  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  a  good  rule 
to  associate  three  or  four  tones  of  colour  in  proper 
sequence  in  order  to  make  a  really  pretty  display. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  most  indoor  decorations 
to  crowd  the  Sweet  Peas  somewhat  unduly,  and 
in  this  way  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement  is 
spoiled.  Each  individual  flower  should  be  dis- 
posed in  such  a  way  that  its  stateliness  and  the 
beauty  of  its  form  may  be  truly  exhibited,  and 
this  is  only  possible  when  the  Sweet  Peas  are 
lightly  arranged  so  tliat  each  spray  of  blossoms 
speaks  for  itself. 

Foliage  of  the  Sweet  Pea  is  the  best  embellish- 
ment for  all  arrangements  of  Sweet  Peas,  flowers 
and  little  of  this  is  really  needed.  There  is  a  weak- 
ness with  many  exhibitors  at  our  shows  to  use  in 
association  with  the  Sweet  Peas  Gypsophila  (both 
annual  and  perennial  sorts)  somewhat  freely. 
We  have  seen  fairly  good  displays  of  this  kind, 
but  Me  much  prefer  to  see  the  Sweet  Peas  alone 
when  blooms  of  good  quality  can  be  obtained. 
Maidenhair  and  other  Ferns  are  sometimes  inter- 
spersed among  the  Sweet  Pea  blooms,  but 
seldom  is  the  effect  pleasing  or  artistic,  and  the 
trailing  fronds  and  growths  of  the  different 
forms  of  the  Asparagus  are  used  for  creating  a 
so-oalled  finish,  but  not  always  with  satisfactory 


results.  If  foliage  other  than  the  Sweet  Pea 
be  used,  we  prefer  that  of  a  hardy  kind,  using 
such  material  as  the  Hornbeam,  the  Thorns 
and  similar  subjects,  which  may  be  gathered  in 
abundance  from  our  hedgerows,  and  always  with 
pleasing  tones  of  buff  and  coppery  colours,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dainty  greenery  seen  in  such 
material.  Grasses  may  be  employed  most  effec- 
tively if  not  used  too  freely.  To  simplify  this 
matter  of  arranging  the  flowers  pleasingly  follow 
the  very  simple  rules  suggested  above,  and  by 
avoiding  the  elaborate  creations  so  often  met 
with  at  the  shows  bring  into  effect  something 
simple,  bright  and  artistic.  D.  B.  Crane. 


HARDY     LADY'S     SLIPPERS 

(CVPRIPEDH'MS. ) 

(Continued  from  page   .'9.) 

Cvi'RiPEDiuM  MACRANTHON  is  a  rare  plant  from  the 
East.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  C.  speotabile 
in  outline.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  compara- 
tively slender  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers 
are  generally  borne  in  twos,  and  the  petals,  which 
are  unusually  broad,  are  somewhat  hooded, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  attached  to  the 
lip,  which  is  spherical,  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  expanded  flower  spans  4  inches 
across.  The  petals  are  purplish,  variously 
marbled  a  darker  shade,  and  the  slipper  varies 
from  pale  pink  with  crimson  veining  to  a  rich 
deep  purple.  It  succeeds  under  conditions 
recommended  for  C.  californioum. 

C.  monlannm,  known  also  as  C.  occidentale,  is 
a  pretty  plant,  quite  easy  to  grow,  and  as  effec- 
tive as  any  of  its  group.  Its  stems  are  about 
a  foot  high  and  bear  several  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  twisted,  purplish,  and 
occasionally  marbled  at  their  bases.  The  slipper 
is  white,  shaped  like  that  of  C.  pubescens,  veined 
with  pink  externally  and  lined  internally,  about 
an  inch  in  extreme  length,  but  narrower  than  any 
others  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The  flowers 
are  pleasingly  fragrant  and  very  lasting,  while 
the  plants  succeed  in  any  ordinary  loam.  I 
have  grown  it  well  in  places  where  Lily  of  the 
Valley  thrives,  and  it  is  charming  associated  with 
Ferns  in  the  cooler  parts  of  rockeries.  C. 
montanum  does  not  appreciate  peat,  leaf-soil  or 
much  moisture,  requiring  nothing  but  the  treat- 
ment one  would  give  to  C.  Caleeolus.  This 
species  makes  huge  clumps  in  a  wild  state,  and  I 
have  had  specimens  with  thirty  to  forty  flowering 
crowns  on  one  plant. 

C.  parriflorum  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  pre- 
ferring the  cool  banks  of  waterways  and  a  root-run 
of  peat  and  leaf-soil.  It  does  not  thrive  in  loam. 
The  stems  are  about  a  foot  high  and  they  bear 
several  flowers  of  dainty  shape  and  bright  colour- 
ing, the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  ruddy  brown 
and  elegantly  twisted ;  the  slippers  are  golden 
yellow,  spotted  rosy  carmine  on  the  inside  and 
elegantly  poised  so  that  the  interior  may  be  seen 
from  above.  The  flowers  are  4  inches  to  5  inches 
across,  but  they  do  not  appear  so  large,  as  the 
petals  are  narrow  and  drooping,  and  the 
slipper  is  contracted  at  the  top,  narrowing 
gradually  to  a  sharp  tip.  The  plant  is  not 
difficult  to  grow  in  the  right  place,  but  it  is 
hopeless  attempting  its  cultivation  in  dry,  wind- 
swept gardens. 

(J.  pubeacens  is  a  stately  plant  quite  2  feet  high, 
bearing  broad  sheathing  leaves  of  considerable 
substance  and  hairiness.  The  flowers  are  thrown 
high  above  the  foliage  and  are  somewhat  nodding, 
the  petals  and  sepals  drooping,  much  twisted, 
coloured  brown  with  yellowish  veining  and 
mottling.  The  slipper  is  yellow  and  very  large, 
measuring  more  than  2  inches  in  length  in  some 
oases  and  quite  half  as  broad,  the  petals  falling  on 
either  side.  One  may  regard  this  as  the  finest  of 
the  yellow-slippered  group.  The  plant  may 
be  well  grown  in  peat  and  leaf-soil  on  the 
banks  of  waterways  in  oool  and  sheltered  places. 
The    roots   are   very   long,    and    the    prolonged 


growing  point  indieatesassociationwith  sphagnum 
moss  or  similar  growth  in  a  wild  state,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  plants  partially  submerged 
thrive  best. 

G.  spectahi/e  (the  Moccasin  Flower)  is  a  vigorous 
plant  with  stout  stems,  hairy  leaves  and  rounded 
flowers  in  twos,  the  ])etals  of  which  are  pale  rose, 
the  upper  one  hooded,  the  "wing"  petals  narrow 
and  widely  divergent.  The  lip  is  a  rounded 
pouch  coloured  pale  pink,  ro.se  or  deep  purple  in 
various  specimens  and  quite  an  inch  across.  It 
succeeds  under  treatment  advised  for  C.  parvi- 
florum  and  pubescens.  This  plant  is  becoming 
very  scarce  in  its  native  habitats,  hence  every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  keep  existing  plants 
in  good  condition.  An  annual  mulch  of  leaf-soil 
or  manure  and  peat  is  of  use  in  winter,  the 
plant's  direction  of  growth  being  towards  the 
surface.  M. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 

WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


A  Beautiful  Variety  of  Begonia  Gloire 
DE  Lorraine. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  Dudderidge, 
the  Dorset  Nurseries,  Blandford,  a  handful  of 
blooms  of  a  splendid  form  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine.  Concerning  it,  our  correspondent 
writes:  "This  sported  from  the  old  variety 
about  three  years  since.  I  worked  up  a  stock  of 
it  and  sent  it  out  last  year  under  the  name  of 
The  King.  The  flowers  are  double  the  size  of 
the  old  variety,  and  of  a  deeper  and  richer  shade 
of  pink."  These  remarks  are  fully  borne  out  by 
the  specimens  sent,  and  such  a  superior  form  as 
this  should  ere  long  quite  supersede  the  type. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen  other  sports 
showing  a  great  improvement  on  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  itself,  but  their  relative  merits  could 
only  be  determined  by  actual  comparison.  Still, 
the  great  beauty  of  the  flowers  sent  made  a 
considerable  impression  on  us,  and  we  anticipate 
a  great  future  for  it. 


An  Apple  Grown  is  UlOti. 

Mr.  .J.  Everard,  The  Mount  Gardens,  Wad- 
hurst,  Sussex,  writes  as  follows  ;  "  I  am  sending 
for  your  table  an  Apple  grown  in  1906,  and 
gathered  in  October  of  that  year.  The  same 
fruit  you  made  a  note  of  in  The  G.vrden  for 
.July  20,  1907,  'Editor's  Table.'  The  other 
Apples  are  known  locally  as  Wadhurst  Pippin. 
The  trees  of  this  variety  bore  a  fair  crop  last  year, 
when  all  the  others  were  practically  failures. " 

[A  remarkable  Apple,  named  by  our  corre- 
spondent Easter  Crab.  Although  somewhat 
shrivelled,  it  is  quite  sound,  and  looks  like 
keeping  for  some  time  yet. — El).] 


Narcissus  Golden  Spur. 
An  anonymous  correspondent  sends  us  flowers 
of  this  old  but  beautiful  Dafibdil.  Their  letter 
reads  as  follows  ;  "I  am  sending  you  a  few 
flowers  of  Narcissus  Golden  Spur  for  your  table, 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  acceptable.  They  have 
been  grown  in  a  .j-inch  pot  and  have  had  rather 
warm  treatment  during  the  p.ast  three  weeks,  as 
thej'  were  required  in  a  hurry  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. I  consider  this  to  be  still  the  best  of  the 
trumpet  section  for  early  pot  work.  As  you  will 
see  the  flowers  are  of  excellent  size  and  substance. " 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnswevB,— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  com/munica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  ■written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
additvy}i  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Growing  Sweet  Peas  on  a  border 
facing  north  {J-  M.). — You  omit  to  state 
the  width  of  your  border,  which  is  important. 
Providing  it  is  -i  feet  wide  and  that  the  Ivy  on 
the  paled  fence  is  thin  enough  to  allow  some 
light  to  filter  through  we  think  you  could 
successfully  grow  Sweet  Peas  on  the  border, 
especially  if  the  summer  is  a  very  hot  and  sunny 
one.  You  must,  of  course,  cut  the  roots  of  the 
Ivy  within  1  foot  of  the  fence,  else  they  will  take 
the  food  from  the  soil  that  is  intended  for  the 
Sweet  Peas.  Plants  raised  in  pots  would  be 
best  ;  failing  these  do  not  sow  seeds  in  such  a 
position  until  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  March. 

About  planting  Lilies  {R^is  in  Urhe). 

We  advise  you  to  plant  your  Lilies  in  clumps, 
placing  three  bulbs  1  foot  apart,  so  as  to  form  a 
triangle.  L.  tigrinum  splendens  would  do  well 
in  an  open  space  among  shrubs,  providing  the 
latter  were  not  more  than  3  feet  6  inches  high. 
The  slight  shade  provided  by  the  shrubs  would 
prove  beneficial.  L.  speciosum  rubrura  is  a  com- 
paratively dwarf -growing  variety  and  would  do 
well  in  your  border.  When  planting  dig  out  a 
hole  6  inches  deep,  place  an  inch  thick  layer  of 
sand  in  the  bottom  and  stand  the  bulbs  on  this. 
Then  place  more  sand  round  and  over  the  bulbs 
and  fill  up  with  soil.  Any  manure  used  should 
not  come  into  actual  contact  witti  the  bulbs. 
We  have  seen  both  these  Lilies  doing  well  in 
Loudon  gardens. 

Probable    cause   of    Sweet    Pea 

buds  dropping  {Pan).— As  your  plants 
were  growing  strongly  and  were  quite  healthy  it 
is  evident  that  disease  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
buds  dropping.  This  trouble  was  \ery  prevalent 
last  season  and  was  almost  certainly  a  result  of 
the  very  dull  and  wet  weather.  The  fact  that 
your  soil  is  of  a  heavy  retentive  nature  would 
make  matters  worse.  It  may  be,  too,  that  you 
fed  the  plants  too  frequently  and  heavily,  but  on 
this  point  you  give  no  particulars.  You  have 
done  quite  right  in  draining  the  site,  and  if  you 
well  trench  it  and  mix  with  the  upper  12  inches 
any  material  such  as  road  scrapings,  burnt  Soil, 
wood  ashes,  old  mortar  rubbish  and  old  hot-bed 
manure  this  will  greatly  improve  it.  Giveh  hlore 
favourable  weather  this  summer  and  provided 
you  do  not  overfeed  your  plants  you  should  have 
better  results. 

Plants  fop  bopdep  (Captain  E.  F.  C.).— We  think 
tlie  following  perennials  will  be  suitable  :  Adonis  vernalis, 
A.  amurensis,  Achillea  alpina,  .Megasea  cordifolia  pur- 
purea, Polemoniuni  Richardsoni,  Onosma  taurica,  Lychnis 
Viscaria  rubra  pi.,  Ilepatii-as  in  variety.  Primula  .Sieboldi 
in  variety,  Inula  glandulosa,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Oeum 
Heldreichl,  H.  miniatum,  Gypsophila  paniculata  fl.-pl., 
Helenium  pumilum,  H.  cupricum,  Pyrethrum  Pericles,  P. 
Jiamlet,  P.  .lames  Kelway,  P.  Mrs.  Bateman  Brown, 
Oodecatheon  .Vleadia,  JJ.  jeflreyanum,  Hcabiosa  caucasica 
and  c.  alba,  Jludbeckia  Newmani,  Eryngium  oliverianum, 
Ajter  amellus  Riverslea,  A.  a.  Perry's  Favourite,  Cam- 
panula muralis,  i'.  O.  ¥.  Wilson,  C.  carpatica  Riverslea, 
*'.  Hendersoni,  Aster  subcajruleus.  Hybrid  Columbines, 
Erigeron  speciosus,  Achillea  mongolica.  Aster  aeris, 
8tokesia  Cyanea  pnccox,  Ueuchera  sanguinea,  11.  Pvosa- 
munda,     liarella     corditolia,    Delphinium     lielladenna, 


Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  and  T.  a.  purpureum. 
Annuals :  Godetias,  Antirrhinums,  Linium  grandiflorum. 
Chrysanthemum  coronarium,  C.  carinatum  var8.,Dianthu5 
Heddewigei,  Nemophila  insignia,  Eschscholtzia  in  variety 
and  Candytuft. 

Imppoving'  the  soil  in  a  hepbaceous 
bopaep  (B.  31.,  Farringdon).— The  soil  in  your  border 
can  be  improved  by  mixing  with  it  old  hot-bed  or  other 
well-decayed  manure,  road  scrapings,  wood  ashes,  burnt 
earth  or  sand.  Hpread  each  or  all  on  the  surface  and  fork 
them  in  between  the  plants.  Leaf-soil,  too,  if  available, 
would  greatly  assist  in  rendering  the  soil  more  workable. 

SiR^eet  AVilliams  gone  wrong  (Lad/i  H.).— 
Vour  Sweet  William  plants  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the 
attack  of  a  fungus,  a  species  of  Septoria,  and  from  frost. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  former,  but  spraying  with  sulphide 
of  potassium,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
will  prevent  it  from  spreading.  I  should  destroy  all  the 
most  diseased  plants  and  spray  the  others  three  times, 
with  intervals  of  a  week.— G.  S.  .S. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Plants  in  shade  under  trees 

[Liberty). — Very  few  plants  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  none  that 
belong  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  summer- 
flowering  class  are  likely  to  succeed.  Both  the 
major  and  minor  Periwinkles  are  extremely 
useful  for  furnishing  the  ground  underneath 
trees,  and  the  Ivy,  in  its  difi*erent  varieties, 
as  well  as  Euonymus  radicans  variegata  are 
among  the  best  of  plants  for  the  purpose.  Other 
subjects  that  do  fairly  well  if  the  shade  is  not  too 
dense  are  Berberis  Aquifolium,  Aucubas,  St, 
John's  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum),  Gaultheria 
iShallon,  Butcher's  Broom  and  Cotoneaster 
microphylla. 

A  pleached  alley  (A.  M.  B.).—Ab  the  Hornbeam 
trees  are  young  there  should  be  no  dirticulty  in  bending 
over  the  tops  to  the  required  height.  This  must  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  certainly  before  the  young  leaves 
appear.  The  trees  opposite  one  another  should  be  bent 
over  at  the  same  time,  and  tied  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  eventually  form  a  perfect  canopy.  Occasional  at- 
tention in  the  matter  is  needed  throughout  the  year,  as  a 
few  shoots  are  always  apt  to  get  out  of  bounds.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  book  dealing  with  this  special  subject. 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  a  wood  (W.  B.).— 
The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  likely  to  thrive  under  the 
conditions  named  are  decidedly  limited  in  number,  but 
we  think  the  following  will  suit  your  purpose  :  Berberis 
Aquifolium  and  B.  vulgaris,  Cotoneastera  of  sorts, 
especially  C.  microphylla,  Butchers'  Broom,  Bladder 
Senna  (Colutea  arborescens).  Hawthorn  (Cratajgus  Oxya- 
cantha).  Ivies,  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum). 
Periwinkles,  Blackthorn  or  Sloe,  Brooms,  Rosa  rugosa, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus  (Snowberry),  Caragana  arbores- 
cens, Cornus  alba  (Dogwood),  Lycium  europanim,  Khus 
Cotiuus,  Robinia  Pseud-acacia  in  variety  and  the  double- 
flowered  Furze.  Of  flowering  plants  to  take  the  place  of 
those  named  by  you,  we  know  places  where  the  Bluebell 
flourishes  in  dry  woods,  and  think  you  would  find  that 
satisfactory  as  well  as  the  Winter  Aconite.  The  Solomon's 
.Seal  also  does  well  in  shade.  In  fairly  sunny  glades  the 
Marigolds  and  Eschscholtzias  will  supply  a  welcome  bit 
of  colour,  and  will  flower  all  the  better  if  the  soil  is  dry. 
The  British  Woodruff  is  another  subject  likely  to  give 
satisfaction. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

RaisiniT  perpetual-floweping: 
Capnations   from   seed  [J.  /).).— The 

present  is  an  excellent  time  for  sowing  the  seeds. 
Use  clean  4i-inch  pots,  thoroughly  draining  them, 
and  use  soil  composed  of  two  parts  good  loam, 
half  part  sand  and  half  part  burnt  garden  refuse 
or  soil.  Sift  the  mixture  through  a  fine-meshed 
sieve,  then  half  fill  the  pots  with  the  rough 
material  and  finish  ofl*  to  within  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  of  the  brim  with  the  fine  portion, 
making  the  whole  reasonably  firm.  Scatter  the 
seeds  on  this  thinly  and  then  cover  them  with 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  soil,  pressing 
this  slightly  down,  giving  a  watering  with  a  fine 
rosed  can.  Cover  each  pot  with  a  pane  of  glass, 
or  place  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  over  several, 
and  stand  them  in  a  temperature  of  48°  to  55". 
When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove  the  glass  or 
paper  promptly  and  place  the  pots  near  the  glass. 
As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  pot 
each  seedling  into  a  2.i-inch  pot  and  then  treat 
as  you  would  rooted  cuttings.  The  main  point 
to  note  is  to  avoid  coddling  ;  plenty  of  fresh  air 
is  what  all  Carnations  delight  in. 


Ivy  -  leaved     Gepaniums     g-one     wrong: 

(T.  H.).— There  is  no  signs  of  any  fungus  on  your  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums.  From  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  I 
should  imagine  that  they  have  been  kept  in  too  damp  and 
close  an  atmosphere.— G.  S.  S. 

Greenhouse  plants  attacked  by  catep- 
pillaps  {E.  R.  H.  H''.).— From  your  description  I  imagine 
that  your  plants  are  attacked  in  the  summer  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  small  white  butterfly  (Pieris  rapte) ;  but 
there  are  so  many  green  caterpillars  that  it  is  impossible 
to  name  them  accurately  without  seeing  them.  Please 
send  a  few  specimens  next  summer,  and  I  will  gladly  name 
them.~G.  S.  S. 

Lilies  in  fibpe  fop  chupch  w^opk  (IT.).— If,  as 
we  surmise,  the  scarlet-flowered  forms  would  be  required 
for  the  great  festivals  of  Whitsun  and  Christmas,  we  may 
say  at  once  that  we  fear  there  is  no  Lily  to  answer  your 
purpose.  The  scarlet  colour  most  freely  employed  at 
Christmas-time  is  the  Poinsettia,  and  the  scarlet  double- 
flowered  Pelargonium  at  Whitsuntide.  It  would  not  be 
practicable  to  grow  either  of  these  in  the  fibre.  There 
are  reddish-flowered  forms— shades  between  crimson  and 
carmine  with  purple-red  in  minor  degree — in  the  varieties 
of  Lilium  speciosum,  but  these  would  hardly  meet  the  case. 
A  good  scarlet-flowered  Lily  is  L.  pomponium  venim, 
which  would  require  forcing  for  the  earlier-named  festival, 
but  it  is  not  one  we  can  recommend  for  the  purpose.  Yoiu* 
ideal  variety,  the  white  Madonna,  is  unique,  and  the  only 
other  white  varieties  suitable  are  the  well-known  Easter 
Bermuda  Lily,  L.  longiflorum  variety  and  L.  speciosum 
Kratzeri.  Either  of  these  would  be  valuable  for  your 
purpose,  but  the  taller  growth  of  the  latter,  3  feet  or 
more,  would  hardly  flnd  sufficient  support  in  the  fibre  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  The  other  Lily  is  about  2  feet  in 
height,  and,  forced  in  a  moist,  warm  temperature,  may 
respond  fairly  well  to  the  suggested  treatment.  The  time 
of  planting  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  artificial 
heat  at  your  disposal  and  when  the  plants  were  required 
for  use.  For  Easter  work  the  bulbs  would  need  planting 
in  September,  and  from  Christmas  onwards  forced  along 
rather  sharply.  For  the  harvest  festival  season,  say, 
September,  dormant  bulbs  planted  in  March  and  April 
would  answer  if  grown  on  naturally.  In  those  instances 
where  the  plants  require  a  long  season  of  growth,  a  good 
soil  mixture  is  the  best.  The  Madonna  Lily,  flowering 
naturally  in  July,  would  need  growing  in  a  brisk  forcing 
temperature  to  flower  it  at  Whitsuntide,  and  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  autumn.  For  Easter,  with  little  or  no 
forcing,  tall  scarlet  Tulips  would  be  available,  and  these 
could  be  well  grown  in  the  fibre.  With  an  earlier  start, 
the  red-flowered  varieties  of  the  Darwin  Tulip  would 
bloom,  but  these  are  not  of  the  true  scarlet  shade  of 
colour. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pruning^  newly-planted  youngs 
bush  Apple  trees  (Rustic). —Vie  advise 
you  to  prune  these  at  once.  First  remove  any 
very  thin  inside  shoots,  then  cut  the  laterals 
back  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  their  bases, 
taking  care,  of  course,  to  leave  any  that  are 
required  to  form  main  branches  or  leaders  to 
fill  up  blank  spaces.  Any  such  shoots,  and  also 
the  existing  leaders,  should  be  prvined  back  two- 
thirds  of  their  present  length,  so  that  one-third 
only  is  left.  This  will  induce  them  to  break 
away  strongly  in  the  spring.  In  pruning  these, 
take  care  to  cut  to  a  plump  wood  bud  that  is 
pointing  as  near  as  possible  in  the  direction  the 
future  shoot  is  required. 

Ppunlng'  Goosebeppy  bushes  (Redlanda).— 
If  you  have  not  had  your  Gooseberry  bushes  pruned  this 
winter,  and  we  hope  not,  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
shorten  back  their  long  shoots  of  last  season  just  one-third 
their  length,  that  is,  leaving  20  inches  of  shoots  in  each 
case,  also  cutting  back  to  two  buds  all  inner  or  weaker 
shoots  breaking  from  the  main  branches.  Vour  pruner  of 
last  spring  seems  not  to  have  known  that  Gooseberry 
bushes  bear  most  of  their  fruit  on  the  shoots  made  the 
previous  year.  If  the  long  shoots  on  yours  be  well  ripened 
or  hard,  and  you  leave  two-thirds  of  their  length  on  each, 
you  should  have  a  fine  crop  of  berries  next  summer.  Their 
hard  pruning  last  spring  naturally  forced  them  to  make 
strong  shoots,  not,  in  consequence,  producing  fruit. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Applying^  salt  to  Asparagus 

beds  (U.  T. ).  — W'e  presume  that  each  bed  is 
18  yards  by  2  yards,  and  for  eacli  a  good  dressing 
would  be  181b.  of  common  salt  or  ^Ib.  per  square 
yard.  The  time  to  apply  this  is  April,  but  we 
do  not  advise  it  unless  the  soil  is  of  a  fairly 
porous  nature.  On  heavy,  retentive  ground, 
which  in  itself  is  unsuitable  for  Asparagus,  salt 
would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  Salt 
is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  procure,  and  any 
grocer  worthy  of  his  salt  would  .supply  you  with 
as  much  as  you  require. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  ie  represented  in  THE 
^j^ARDEN,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  tekich  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  vnshes  to  make 
the  '^Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toitX  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
ovXy  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Kditok  of  THE 
Oabden,  accompanied  by  Tiame  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  unit  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
eontributioTis.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  Jt  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  am.  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GASDEB 
vtHl  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Uffloea:  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


How    TO    Grow    Them. 

RKCENT  years  have  seen  a  great  advance 
in  the  popularity  of  annual  flowers 
of  all  sorts,  and  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  attention  that  they  have 
received  from  the  nurserymen  or 
raisers  ;  but  they  are  still  very  far  from  having 
their  merits  properly  recognised,  excepting  that 
({ueen  of  annuals,  the  Sweet  Pea.  That  all  are 
as  beautiful  and  adaptable  as  the  Sweet  Pea 
cannot  be  truthfully  urged,  but  it  can  be  certainly 
said  that  a  garden  may  be  made  extremely 
attractive  for  many  months  of  the  year  by  the 
use  of  annuals  alone. 

Nor  is  this  wealth  of  floral  beauty  confined  to 
the  individual  who  possesses  a  greenhouse,  for 
there  is  a  wide  choice  of  quite  hardy  .innuals, 
while  all  of  those  which  are  called  half-hardy  or 
semi-tender  can  be  raised  in  the  open  garden 
quite  easily.  It  is  true  that  it  is  necessary  to 
wait  for  comparatively  warm  weather  before 
sowing  of  the  latter  can  be  safely  undertaken 
outdoors,  and  this  delay  in  sowing  means  a 
delay  in  flowering,  but  not  by  any  means  a  delay 
that  will  prevent  the  plants  from  blooming  well 
the  tirst  season.  With  the  fine  and  mild  autumns 
which  we  now  get  so  regularly,  this  very  lateness  of 
flowering  is  an  advantage,  for  plants  last  much 
longer  in  the  comparatively  cool  conditions  of 
autumn,  and  one  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  chief  legitimate  grievances  against 
annuals  is  their  rather  brief  flowering  season. 

The  shortness  of  the  flowering  season  is,  how- 
ever, grossly  exaggerated  in  many  cases,  for  there 
are,  at  least,  some  annuals  which  last  in  bloom  as 
long  as  any  flower  found  in  the  garden.  It 
any  one  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  let 
him  carefully  raise  and  put  out  plants  of  the  dwarf 
Alyssum  called  Thorburn's  Bouquet,  and  the}' 
will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  bloom  from  the 
time  that  they  are  about  as  large  as  a  crown 
piece  until  a  really  severe  frost  puts  an  end  to 
them.  In  sheltered  places  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  this  plant  in  flower  at  Christmas.  Cultural 
matters  have  far  more  to  do  with  the  longe\ity 
of  annuals  than  many  folks  suppose,  and  the 
capabilities  of  a  well  tended  bed  or  border  will 
often  surprise  even  the  expert  gardener. 

How  TO  Raise  Half-hardy  Annuals. 
Shallow  pans  are  best  for  raising  these.  They 
should  be  washed  clean  and  dried  before  using, 
a  dirty  or  wet  pan  often  being  responsible  for 
disasters  at  pricking  out  time.  After  arranging 
a  layer  of  drainage  material  in  the  bottom  of 
each  pan,  it  should  be  filled  to  within  an  inch  of 


the  brim  with  light,  sandy  soil ;  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  parts,  and  half  a  part  of  coarse 
sand  make  a  good  mixture  for  raising  seedlings. 
All  the  fine  seeds  should  be  mixed  with  silver 
sand  before  sowing,  as  this  enables  an  equal 
distribution  to  be  made  ;  such  seeds  will  need  no 
further  covering,  but  they  may  be  pressed  into 
the  soil  with  the  bottom  of  another  pan.  When 
large  enough  to  handle,  the  seed  should  always 
be  placed  in  position  in  the  pans,  giving  each 
seed  from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  of  space,  accord- 
ing to  its  size  and  also  the  size  of  its  seed  leaves. 
A  layer  of  halt  sand  and  half  soil  should  be 
scattered  over  all  large  seeds  to  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  halt  an  inch. 

Sowing  finished,  cover  each  pan  with  a  pane  of 
glass  to  check  evaporation,  or  stand  the  pans  on 
top  of  each  other,  first,  however,  gently  im- 
mersing the  pans  in  a  tub  of  tepid  water.  Stand 
them  in  a  warm,  moist  corner  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  examine  them  daily  after  they  have  been 
sown  a  week  to  see  if  any  of  the  seeds  are  show- 
ing signs  of  life.  As  soon  as  the  first  few  green 
shoots  break  through  the  soil  remove  the  upper 
pans  from  off  those  below  ;  if  glass  is  used,  it 
should  be  removed  almost  as  early,  as  it  is  not 
wise  to  weaken  the  young  plants  by  keeping 
them  too  confined.  Gradually  accustom  them  to 
the  full  light  and  plenty  of  air,  and  before  they 
commence  to  crowd  each  other,  prick  them  ofl' 
into  other  pans  or  boxes.  A  light  soil  should 
still  be  used,  and  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  given  to  the  more  tender  sorts,  such  as 
the  Ten-week  Stock,  Portulacas,  Petunias  and 
others  which  have  a  tendency  to  rot  off  at  the 
soil  line.  As  a  general  rule,  2  inches  between 
the  young  plants  should  be  allowed  at  the 
pricking-oflf  stage. 

Shading  must  follow  pricking  o6F,  and  the 
syringe  will  be  found  useful  in  assisting  re- 
establishment,  but  it  must  be  used  very  gently 
and  so  that  its  spray  falls  in  a  tine  shower. 
When  the  plants  are  able  to  hold  up  their  heads 
without  shading,  gradually  inure  them  to  cooler 
quarters,  and  eventually  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  should  receive  more  and  more 
air  until  they  are  planted  out  at  the  end  of 
May. 

Twelve  Beadtiful  Half-hardv  Annuals. 

Arctotis  grandis,  white  with  blue  disc,  2  feet : 
Asters  Ostrich  Plume  and  Ray  ;  Braohycome 
iberidifolia  (Swan  River  Kaisy),  various  colours, 
12  inches  ;  Martynia  fragrans,  purple,  as  hand- 
some as  a  Gloxinia,  18  inches ;  Nemesia  Strumosa 
Suttonii,  the  large-flowered  strain,  various 
colours  15  inches  ;  Nicotiana  Sanderai,  various 
colours,  3  feet ;  Hibiscus  Manihot,  sulphur  with 
a   large   dark   eye,   a  beauty,    18  inches  ;  Layia 
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elegans,  yellow  and  white,  12  inches  ;  Portulaoa 
grandiflora  Thellusonii,  orange  scarlet,  a  plant 
tor  a  hot  dry  place  where  nothing  else  will  grow  ; 
Phlox  Drummondii,  many  colours,  9  inches  to 
18  inches;  Salpiglossis  grandiflora,  various 
colours,  very  attractive,  2  feet  ;  and  Venidium 
calendulaceum,  orange  and  yellow,  one  of  the 
very  best,  1  foot.  The  above  only  give  a  brief 
idea  of  the  numbers  of  these  lovely  flowers. 


FORCED     DAFFODILS. 

Among  the  large  number  of  beautiful  and  varied 
exhibits  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  11th  inst.  there  was  a  small  group  of  some 
eleven  varieties  of  Daffodils  at  the  end  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons'  stage.  They  were  interesting  in 
many  ways. 

Naturally,  first  to  the  specialist,  who  is  only 
human  after  all,  and  is  always  glad  to  welcome 
the  return  of  his  favourites  to  the  floral  world. 
Certainly  a  great,  enthusiast  did  say  to  nie, 
"  Quite  out  of  character,"  and  rather  held  up  his 
head  in  disdain.  He  was  in  a  measure  right, 
because  they  were  not  up  to  what  they  would 
have  been  had  they  been  grown  under  natural 
conditions  in  the  open  ;  but  it  is  a  gain  to  a  vast 
number  of  flower-lovers  to  be  able  to  get  them 
so  early  in  the  year.  Hence,  secondly,  the 
general  public  must  have  been  interested,  because 
it  showed  them  what  it  was  possible  to  produce 
under  good  conditions  of  forcing.  The  little 
collection  was  a  varied  one.  They  were  able  to 
see  not  only  Orolden  Spur,  but  others  of  quite  a 
different  type,  notably  :  Artemis,  a  medium- 
sized  incomparabilis,  with  a  white,  well-formed 
perianth  and  spreading  yellow  cup,  after  the 
style  of  Princess  Mary ;  Magpie,  a  butterfly- 
looking  Leedsii,  with  a  reflexed  white  perianth  of 
good  substance  and  a  yellow  cup ;  Outpost,  a 
tine  early  big  trumpet  with  Emperor  colouring, 
but  more  like  Glory  of  Leiden  in  shape  ;  and 
(iold  Cup,  a  very  beautiful  yellow  self  of  quite  a 
Tenby  shape,  but  altogether  a  larger  flower. 
These  two  last  are  undoubtedly  fine  things,  and 
some  day,  if  they  show  themseh'es  to  be  of  good 
growth  and  increase  well,  may  come  into  the 
market ;  at  present,  I  believe,  the  stocks  are  not 
for  sale. 

Thirdly,  the  flower-growers  had  an  object- 
lesson  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  might 
grow  something  to  give  the  flower- buyers  a  little 
variety.  The  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  rightly  a  distinctly  financial  side. 
Without  the  stimulus  of  acquiring  money  much 
that  is  accomplished  would  be  left  undone.  If 
this  little  cjUection  did  nothing  more,  it  must 
have  made  those  who  force  early  Daffodils 
think. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  varieties 
exhibited  :  Outpost  (described  above) ;  Magpie 
(described  above)  ;  Coronatus,  an  all  yellow 
Outpost,  trumpet  shortish,  perianth  broad  and 
spreading  ;  Princess  Ida,  forced  it  comes  practi- 
cally white  ;  Santa  Maria,  a  large  yellow 
trumpet  self,  distinguished  by  its  narrow  twisted 
perianth  ;  Golden  Spur,  large  yellow  self  ;  Gold 
Cup  (described  above)  ;  Excelsier,  a  yellow  self, 
with  a  very  deep  shade  in  the  trumpet  ; 
Cabeceiras,  a  sort  of  bicolor,  the  narrow 
perianth  is  so  very  light  in  colour  ;  Maximus, 
a  deep  yellow  self ;  and  Artemis  (described 
above).  Joseph  Jacob. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  .3.— Royal  Hortieultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  1  p.m.  to  tj  p.m.  Lecture  at  three 
o'clock  on  "  Bulbous  Plants  in  New  Zealand,"  by 
Mr.  E.  White. 

March  .5  and  6.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Colonial  Fruit  Shaw. 

Marah  9.— United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society's  Annual  General  Meeting. 

March  11.— East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Bools  of  Arrangrements  for  190S.— 

This  publication  is  issued  annually  by  the  society, 
and  proves  exceedingly  useful,  as  it  contains 
particulars  of  the  various  meetings  and  exhibi- 
tions to  be  held  by  the  society  during  the  year. 
On  March  31  the  Royal  Dutch  Bulb  Growers' 
Society  of  Haarlem  offer  cash  prizes  for  forced 
Hyacinths,  to  be  shown  at  the  society's  meeting. 
April  14  will  be  Daffodil  day,  a  7-guinea  silver 
vase  being  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 
May  26,  27  and  28  are  the  dates  of  the  Temple 
Show,  which  is  to  be  held  as  usual  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens,  Thames  Embankment.  Fellows 
only  will  be  admitted  on  the  second  day  from 
7  a.m.  till  noon,  this  being  a  new  rule  made  so 
that  Fellows  may  enjoy  a  "  private  "  view  of  the 
show.  The  public  will  be  admitted  by  purchased 
tickets  on  May  26,  from  12  noon  to  7  p.m.  ;  on 
May  27  from  12  noom  to  7  p.m. ;  and  on  May  28 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  Veitchian  Cup  is 
again  offered  to  amateurs.  The  great  summer 
show  is  to  be  held  as  usual  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on  July  7  and  8. 
The  Sherwood  Cup  is  offered  at  this  show  for 
twenty-four  bunches  of  Roses,  with  their  own 
foliage,  shown  in  vases  by  amateurs.  The 
exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits  is  to  be  held  at 
Westminster  on  October  15  and  16,  and  at  noon  on 
the  second  day  Miss  Edith  Bradley  will  give  a 
demonstration  in  fruit  bottling. 

Commercial  botany.  — The  busy 
centres  of  commerce,  such  as  the  great  docks  of 
London,  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  or  the  com- 
mercial salerooms  in  the  City  of  London,  weuld 
appear  to  be  scarcely  the  places  where  a  gardener 
or  any  lover  of  plants  would  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  their  own  particular  line  ;  but  that  there 
is  a  closer  connexion  between  a  garden  and  a 
commercial  saleroom  than  one  at  first  imagines 
is  fully  realised  when  we  remember  the  intimate 
relations  and  co-operation  that  exists  between 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  and  the  centres  of 
British  and  Colonial  commerce.  It  often  occurs 
that  some  product  unknown  to  the  commercial 
man  finds  its  way  to  the  produce  broker,  and  is 
put  upon  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
Its  value  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  its  botanical  source 
and  relationship  with  other  well-known  plant 
products  considerably  helps  to  determine  its 
properties  and  value,  and  for  the  botanical 
determination  of  the  plant  producing  the  new 
product  the  aid  of  Kew  is  frequently  rei^uisi- 
tioned.  Quite  recently,  at  one  of  the  drug 
auctions  in  Mincing  Lane,  one  bag  of  about  111b. 
weight  of  seeds,  quite  unknown  to  many  fre- 
quenters, were  offered  for  sale  ;  they  proved  to 
be  those  of  the  Cedron  tree  (Simaba  Cedron), 
belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Simarubeae  and 
native  of  New  Granada.  The  genus  Simaba  is 
comprised  of  about  fourteen  species,  all  of  them 
trees  or  shrubs  of  South  America.  Very  few  of 
them  have  been  introduced,  but  the  species  in 
question  was  sent  to  Kew  so  long  ago  as  1846, 
and  is  probably  the  only  one  in  cultivation.  It 
is  a  small  tree  about  15  feet  to  20  feet  high, 
bearing  racemes  of  flowers  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
long  and  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  swan's  egg. 
One  seed  alone  is  developed,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  large  Almond.  The  interest  in 
the  plant  lies  in  the  seeds,  to  which  remarkable 
properties  have  been  attributed,  both  for  the 
cure  of  snake-bites  by  the  natives  and  as  a  remedy 
in  fevers,  owing  to  its  intensely  bitter  taste, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  Order,  the  Quassia  being  the 
most  familiar  example  among  gardeners.  In  1850 
the  Cedron  was  first  brought  to  notice  in  this 
otuntry  as  a  medicine,  and  in  1S84  it  was  again 
recommended  as  a  febrifuge  and  for  the  cure  of 
toothache.  As  a  remedy  tor  the  bites  of  snakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  &c. ,  its  use  by  the  Indians 
dates  from  time  immemorial,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  small  portion  of  the  seed   mixed   with  water  is 
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applied  to  the  wound,  and  about  two  grains 
scraped  into  brandy  is  given  internally,  ft  was 
not  stated  whether  the  seeds  offered  for  sale  on 
January  16  were  quite  dried,  or  whether  they 
retained  any  vitality  so  that  they  might  be 
utilised  for  raising  plants. — John  R.  .Jackson, 
Claremont,  Lympgtene,  Devoit. 

The  protection  of  flowers.— A  Bill 

to  be  brought  before  Parliament  shortly  provides 
that  any  person  stealing,  destroying,  or  damaging 
with  intent  to  steal  any  plant,  root,  fruit,  flower, 
or  vegetable  product  having  a  market  value  and 
growing  in  any  cultivated  or  enclosed  land  or  in 
the  hedge  or  bank  bounding  any  such  land  shall 
be  guilty  of  larceny.  Hitherto  only  gardens  and 
such  places  have  been  protected  from  the  plant- 
stealer.  A  clause  is  included  in  the  Bill  to 
protect  persons  from  prosecution  for  plucking 
wild  fruits  and  flowers  growing  by  the  roadside. 

A  new  Potato. — As  all  vegetable  growers 
know,  the  Potato  weakens,  and  new  varieties  are 
necessary  at  times.  Wythes'  Bountiful,  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  may  with  advan- 
tage be  given  a  trial  by  those  who  esteem  Potatoes 
of  the  best  quality.  This  was  raised  with  other 
seedlings  some  years  age  by  Mr.  Wythes  and  was 
considered  of  such  good  quality  that  it  was  kept 
for  stock.  It  has  a  rough-skinned  flattish  or 
pebble-shaped  tuber,  and  when  cooked  is  white 
and  floury.  It  is  early  and  a  free  grower.  In 
the  trials  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  it 
was  given  three  crosses  for  crop  and  quality. 
Last  season  the  tubers  were  free  from  disease. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Variegated  Kales.— While  the  varia- 
tions in  form  of  leaf  as  well  as  colour  found  in 
curled  Kales  are  to  the  plant  physiologist  inter- 
esting, the  various  variegated  forms,  though 
when  seen  under  favourable  conditions  are 
pretty,  have  no  edible  value,  and  if  employed  in 
flower  garden  decoration  seem  to  be  sadly  out  of 
place.  There  have  been  in  curled  Kales  marked 
and  very  excellent  improvements  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  as  the  trial  on  a  large  scale  at  Wisley 
in  1906  evidenced.  Then  both  of  tall  and  dwarf, 
green  and  purple  tinted,  the  forms  seen  were  of 
great  excellence  and  many  of  considerable 
massiveness,  enhancing  their  value  for  ordinary 
edible  purposes  materially.  There  were  in  that 
trial  a  few  of  the  variegated  or  fancy  coloured 
strains,  but  even  in  so  open  and  comparatively 
smokeless  district  as  Wisley  is,  when  the  breadth 
was  seen  by  the  vegetable  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  these  forms  obtained 
no  admiration  ;  indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  very  ■ 
much  out  of  place.  Of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
members  of  ordinary  garden  vegetables,  efforts 
in  the  past  to  utilise  them  in  flower  gardens  for 
so-called  decorative  purposes  have  been  limited 
to  Beets  and  Kales.  These  efforts,  however, 
have  had  little  success.  Certainly,  were  these 
preducts  seen  in  any  flower  garden  now, 
they  would  cause  smiles  of  contemptuous 
derision  to  rise  on  the  faces  of  critics.  When 
the  late  venerated  Dean  Hele  once  declared  that  J 
passing  from  a  flerid  parterre  flower  garden  to  1 
the  vegetable  garden  he  gladly  rested  his  eyes  on 
the  cool  leafage  of  Parsley,  he  was  but  emphasising 
his  dislike  of  crude  burning  colouration  as  once 
seen  and  still  may  be  seen  in  flower  gardens 
where  such  crude  arrangements  prevail.  But 
sueh  gaudy  tints  were  not  obtained  from  ordinary 
variegated  vegetables.  Still  less  is  the  far  more 
subdued  yet  much  more  pleasing  flower  garden 
decoration  of  to-d»y. — A.  D. 

Manuring:  Roses.— In  The  Garden  of 
the  8th  innt.  I  see  that  your  contributor  "Q." 
stticua  that  "6  inohes  or  9  inches  of  manure" 
forces  Roses  on  only  to  have  them  nipped  by  late 
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frosts.  It  he  dresses  two  beds,  one  with  b  inches 
or  9  inches  of  manure  (wish  I  could  give  mine  as 
much),  the  other  bed  lightly  dressed,  I  think  he 
will  find  that  the  lightly-dressed  bed  starts  into 
growth  first. — Sydney  Martin. 

Dessert  Apples  for  the  Cots- 
wolds. — To  those  who  have  not  already 
included  Allington  Pippin  in  their  collection,  I 
can  verj'  strongly  recommend  them  to  do  so.  I 
planted  maidens  of  this  Apple  the  year  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public.  The  second  year  after 
planting  these  trees  bore  heavily  and  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  ever  since.  When  I  first  tasted 
this  grand  Apple  I  must  confess  that  I  was  rather 
disappointed  with  its  fla\'our.  This,  however, 
has  greatly  improved  as  the  trees  have  become 
older  and  have  cropped  so  freely.  I  cannot 
honestl}'  ."ay  that  it  is  as  good  as  one  of  its 
parents,  viz..  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  but  to-day 
those  we  have  in  the  fruit-room  are  quite  the 
best-flavoured  Apples  left;  in  fact,  it  is  delicious, 
and  in  niy  opinion  should  not  be  eaten  before 
this  date.  It  will  keep  for  another  two  months,  i 
and  even  longer  than  this,  in  a  proper  fruit ' 
store.  I  think  this  variety  should 
be  worked  on  the  seedling  Apple 
stock  in  order  to  give  it  vigour. 
There  will  be  no  question  about 
its  cropping  freely  and  regularly. 
Thinning  the  Apples  will  well  repay 
the  trouble  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  necessity 
if  good -sized  fruit  is  desired.  "H.  R.' 
also  mentions  James  Grie\e  as  a  good 
early  sort,  which  it  certainly  is.  I 
do  not  know  a  better,  and  such  a 
prolific  bearer  too. — T.  A. 

Scab  in  Potatoes.— In  the 

issue  of  Th]':  Garden  of  the  25111 
ult. ,  there  appears  an  article 
respecting  scab  in  Potatoes.  As  I 
used  to  be  troubled  in  that  way, 
perhaps  a  few  remaiks  on  how  I 
dealt  with  the  disease  may  not 
eome  amiss,  more  especially  as  my 
remedy  comes  under  the  category  of 
those  substances  mentioned  in  ihr 
article  as  bi'ing  likely  to  be  ilio 
cause.  1  always  give  a  good  dressing 
of  lime  in  the  drills  immediiitelj' 
before  placing  the  sets.  If  this 
remedy  does  not  prevent  seal),  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  it  dot'.s 
not  cause  it.  I  have  used  quick- 
lime in  the  drills,  and  on  taking 
up  the  tubers  found  them  com- 
pletely covered  with  lime  with  no 
ill  results.  I  have  recommended 
lime  to  my  neighbours,  who,  without 
e.xception,  have  found  it  a  most 
safe  cure.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
remedy,  but  here  is  the  result 
since  using  the  same  :  Thirteen  finst 
prizes  and  one  second  in  fifteen 
entries,  no  other  classes  being  open  to 
me.  Arepresentativeof  a  well-known  Scotch  firm, 
referring  to  my  exhibits  last  year,  said:  "I 
would  not  have  believed  that  such  Potatoes  cauld 
be  grown  in  England  ;  I  have  never  seen  better 
staged  and  very  few  as  good." — S.  G.  .S. 

Promise    of    spring.    I    have  a 

Hyacinth  in  an  open  bed  in  my  garden  that  • 
came  into  bloom  on  the  •2Sth  ult.  It  is  not  very 
tall  yet,  but  the  flower  (single)  is  quite  perfect 
and  as  large  as  when  flowering  in  April.  As  the 
thermometer,  a  few  feet  from  where  it  grows, 
registered  18°  of -frost  for  two  nights  not  three 
weeks  ago,  and  the  fiower-bsd  has  no  protection, 
the  flower-stalk  must  have  progressed  rapidly.  I 
The  bulb  was  planted  early  in  October. — G.  R. 
Egerton,  Sti-^sex. 

Grape  Appley  Towers.— With  regard 

to  this  fine  Grape,  though  I  quite  endorse  all 
that  your  correspondent  "  E.  H."  writes  in  its 
favour,  yet  writing  from  my  own  experience  of 
nearly  ten  years  with  this  variety,  I  should 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  an  amateur,  for  two 


main  reasons — first,  being  such  a  vigorous  grower, 
it  requires  much  more  room  than  any  Grape  I 
know  ;  second,  the  laterals  are  the  most  brittle 
I  have  ever  handled,  the  very  greatest  care  and 
patience  being  required  when  tying  them  down. 
Even  at  midday  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  when 
Vine  laterals  are  usually  the  most  pliable,  I  have 
always  found  those  of  Appley  Towers  very 
stubborn.  These  are  two  points  which  I  think 
every  amateur  has  to  give  attention  to  when 
considering  the  question  of  Grape  growing,  — J.  J. , 
Bryanston. 

Introduction  of  the  Malmaison 

Carnation. — In  answer  to  the  query  in  The 
Garden  of  the  1st  inst.  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  of  the  Malmaison  Carna- 
tion, I  write  to  say  that  in  the  year  1877  it  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  Bentinck 
family  or  their  immediate  friends,  and  I  was 
always  told  by  members  of  that  family  that  some 
of  them  (I  do  not  remember  which)  had  brought 
it  from  Holland  here.  They  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  art  of  growing  it  to  perfection.  They 
said  that  it  required  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  their 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PLUM    PONDS    SEEDLING. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  largest  Plums  grown, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  a  favourite 
with  both  market  growers  and 
amateurs.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
the  country  I  have  often  seen  it 
growing  under  the  name  of  Fonthill 
Plum,  and  bearing  remarkable  crops  ;  it  is  also 
known  in  some  places  as  Pond's  Purple.  It  is  a 
cooking  variety,  is  in  season  during  September, 
and  is  much  liked  in  the  kitchen  for  its  brisk 
flavour  and  good  cooking  qualities,  for  preserving 
and  compotes.  The  fruits  are  oval,  very  large, 
with  yellowish  green  flesh  which  adheres  to  the 
stone.  When  carefully  gathered  they  keep  good 
for  some  time  if  not  too  ripe.  The  tree  is  a 
good  bearer  and  of  rather  spreading  grcjwth. 
Grown  as  a  standard  in  a  well  drained  or  warm 
soil  the  fruits  colour  beautifully. 

There   are   other  varieties,  such  as    Magnum 
Bonum,  that  are  nearly   as  large,  but  Udo  not 


A   GOOD   KEEPING   PLUM  :    POND  S   SEEDLING. 


habit  was  to  cut  the  blooms  before  they  were 
quite  out,  bring  them  into  the  house  and  put 
them  in  water  in  a  warm  room.  Then  after  a 
day  or  two  the  blooms  would  expand  into  an 
enormous  size.  Of  late  years  I  have  never  seen 
them  so  fine. — R.  W. 

Carnation  Winsor.— Your  correspon- 
dent "  E.  J.,"  on  page  50,  raises  a  question  as  to 
the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  this  Carna- 
tion ;  but  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  whether  it  is 
named  after  a  man  or  woman,  or  after  a  town  or 
district.  In  the  former  case  it  is  quite  probable 
that  it  is  correct  to  spell  it  without  the  letter 
d  ;  but  if  it  is  named  after  a  town,  village  or 
district,  which  itself  would  in  all  probability  be 
named  after  our  own  royal  town  of  Windsor, 
then  surely  we  are  justified  in  spelling  it  thus. 
This  mutilation  of  the  English  language  by 
Americans  reminds  one  of  the  schoolboy  who 
proceeded  to  show  his  father  how  to  plough, 
although  the  latter  had  been  at  ploughing 
more  or  less  for  well  nigh  half  a  century. — 
AnijijIAN. 


think  they  equal  Pond's  Seedling  in  cropping, 
and  the  variety  illustrated  is  one  of  the  very 
best  croppers  we  have.  Some  of  the  larger 
Plums  are  somewhat  shy  bearers,  so  that  this 
variety  is  more  valuable  when  grown  for  market. 
In  Scotland  I  have  seen  some  splendid  crops  of 
Pond's  Seedling  grown  on  south-west  and  west 
walls,  and  the  fruits  were  enormous  and  of 
sjDlendid  colour.  In  most  parts  of  the  kingdom 
this  variety  makes  a  good  standard,  but  should 
not  be  too  much  crowded.  At  the  same  time,  if 
grown  in  a  very  exposed  or  windy  place  the 
fruits,  owing  to  their  size,  siiffer.  I  have  grown 
it  as  a  cordon,  but  do  not  advise  it  grown  thus, 
as  the  hard  stopping  to  keep  the  trees  in  shape 
checks  the  growth  too  much.  Dwarf  bushes 
give  splendid  results.  G.  Wythes. 

THE  OLD  GREEN  GAGE  PLUM. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  page  30  of  The 
Garden  appears  to  have  formed  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  the  cropping  qualities  of  this   Plum. 
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Standards  and  large  bushes  are  more  prolific  in 
market  gardens  than  in  private  ones.  The  soil 
contains  less  humus,  consequently  the  growth  is 
not  so  gross  and  more  fruitful.  Again,  bullfinches 
and  other  bud-eating  birds  are  all  but  exter- 
minated where  fruit  is  grown  largely.  I  would 
also  add  that  it  is  only  rarely  that  a  per- 
fectly ripened  fruit  can  be  gathered  from  a 
standard  or  bush  tree  even  in  these  southern 
counties.  Before  they  reach  that  stage  they  are 
usually  cracked  and  wasp  eaten.  Cracking  is  not 
so  common  when  the  crop  is  heavy,  but  the  fruit 
lacks  flavour. 

Good  crops  of  dessert  fruit  can  be  obtained 
with  almost  certainty  if  trees  are  trained  against 
a  wall  facing  to  any  point  but  north  and  pruned 
and  trained  in  a  certain  manner.  Spur-pruning 
as  usually  followed  is  useless.  The  wall  space 
must  be  sufiicient  to  allow  the  tree  to  extend 
9  feet  in  each  direction,  and  this  is  none  too 
much.  Trees  that  are  more  restricted  need  con- 
stant-root pruning  and  are  never  so  satisfactory. 

Drainage  is  usually  provided  when  a  garden  is 
made,  but  if  the  ground  is  wet  and  heavy  it  may 
be  supplemented  by  digging  a  trench  2  feet  deep 
from  the  site  of  the  tree  to  the  nearest  pipe  drain, 
and  if  6  inches  of  broken  brick  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  the  water  will  percolate 
through  it  to  the  drain.  The  soil  should  be  at 
least  18  inches  deep,  and  if  it  grows  ordinarj' 
vegetables  well  no  other  preparation  is  needed 
than  digging  it  to  its  full  depth  in  dry  weather 
and  mixing  a  barrowload  of  wood  ashes  and  the 
same  of  mortar  rubble  (a  bushel  of  lime  may  be 
substituted  if  the  rubble  is  unobtainable)  to  every 
i  square  yards.  Plant  the  trees  rather  high,  and 
if  growth  is  too  gross  lift  every  three  years, 
adding  more  lime  to  the  soil.     It  is,  however,  in 

Prunino  and  Trainin({ 

that  the  greatest  mistakes  are  commonly  made. 
Gage  Plums,  and  especially  the  Green  Gage,  will 
all  flower  profusely  when  spur-pruned,  but  seldom 
swell  their  fruits,  which  drop  off  at  an  early  stage. 
Trees  covered  with  blossom  each  spring,  but 
bearing  little  or  no  fruit,  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  best  gardens  where  spur-pruning  is  rigidly 
practised.  I  have  for  many  years  adopted  a 
different  method.  In  July  all  coarse  shoots  are 
out  out  and  a  number  of  short,  thin,  wiry  growths 
laid  in.  When  pruning  in  winter  these  are 
retained  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their  full  length. 
All  three  year  old  wood  not  needed  as  main 
branches  is  cut  out.  The  following  summer  the 
wiry  shoots  form  numerous  short  fruiting  spurs. 
If  well  ripened  these  invariably  produce  flowers 
which  set  freely,  and  the  crop  requires  to  be 
thinned.  Thus  the  growths  laid  in  1006  would 
have  formed  spurs  in  1907,  and  would  fruit  this 
summer  and  be  cut  out  in  the  winter  following. 
They  are  never  "spur-pruned,'' the  spurs  referred 
to  being  merely  clusters  of  buds  on  short  stems. 

To  transform  an  ordinary  "spur-pruned"  tree 
to  this  system  is  difficult,  but  well  worth  doing  ; 
they  can  be  made  to  carry  good  crops  sooner  than 
newly-planted  trees.  Begin  by  cutting  off  about 
half  the  spurs  in  winter  and  laying  in  the  young 
growths  next  summer  as  advised  above,  removing 
the  older  spurs,  especially  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
as  these  require  light  and  air  in  July.  Some  of 
the  trees  in  my  charge  were  treated  in  this  manner 
in  1896  and  have  borne  good  crops  each  season 
since.  It  is  generally  rather  awkward  work,  as 
the  best  growths  are  produced  almost  at  right 
angles  from  the  face  of  the  tree,  and  if  not  care- 
fully trained  make  ugly  bends  or  snap  off. 

As  soon  as  ripening  commences  the  fruit  must 
be  protected  from  rain  or  it  will  crack.  This  we 
do  by  the  use  of  long  lights  sloped  against  the 
wall,  or  by  securing  a  narrow  sheet  of  tarpaulin 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  fastening  the  other 
selvage  U)  a  wire  stretched  about  halfway  dow  n 
on  S-inch  stakes  2  inches  from  the  wall.  Under 
such  protection  perfect  dessert  fruit  may  lie 
picked  for  a  considerable  period. 

J.  Comber. 

Nyrnaiis  Oardens,  Manclcrois,  Sussex. 
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A    GLADIOLUS    MYSTERY. 

SINCE    the    day   when    I   first    saw    the 
splendid   collection  of  Gladioli   owned 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bull  of  Ramsgate  I  have 
been  an  ardent  admirer  of  these  mag- 
nificent  flowers,    and    have   grown    a 
selection   of   named   sorts  with    great 
success  from  year  to  year.     Last  spring,  however, 
destruction   threatened    several   of   the   choicest 
and  gave  me  a  very   uneasy  time.     The   corms 
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CLAniOLUS  STKM  ATTACKED  WV   .\  CATERPILLAK. 

were  started  indoors  and  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  March  when  in  strong  growth,  a  plan  I  have 
always  found  to  ans\i'er  admirably.  Last  spring, 
however,  soon  after  planting  out,  I  noticed 
immense,  almost  semi-circular  portions  were 
disappearing  from  the  more  tender  part  of  the 
plant  near  the  ground.  The  illustration  shows 
an  attacked  plant  with  portions  eaten  out  at  the 
side  and  near  the  apex.  At  first  I  thought  the 
damage  must  be  credited  to  a  particularly 
voracious  slug  or  snail,  but  the  absence  of  slime 
on  the  plants,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  wounds 
and  condition  of  their  edges  soon  convinced  me 
that  I  had  another  foe.  Ordinary  search  a\'ailed 
nothing,  so  I  had  recour.se  to  a  small  hand-fork, 
and  on  the  first  plant  unearthed  I  found  the 
unwelcome  visitor  shown  in  the  illustration.  It 
was  lying  full  length  on  the  corm  of  the  Gladiolus, 
but  curled  itself  into  a  circle  when  disturbed. 

As  far  as  my  entomological  knowledge  allows 
I  made  this  out  to  be  the  caterpillar  of  the  great 
yellow  underwing  moth  It  was  fully  U  inches 
long,  brown  in  colour,  with  reddish  markings 
along  its  .side  and  back.  These  caterpillars  are 
in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  but  do  not  seem  to 
feed  until  spring  brings  new  and  succulent 
growth  into  being.     When  fully  fed  they  bury 


themselves  in  the  soil,  turn  to  reddish  chrysalids, 
and  finally  emerge  as  moths  about  July.  The 
moths  are  very  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their 
orange  yellow  hind  wings,  contrasting  so  vividly 
with  the  brown  fore  wings.  They  are  very  fond 
otjDocks,  and  may  be  frequently  caught  feeding 
on  them.  With  regard  to  the  caterpillars,  there 
IS  nothing  to  be  done  but  hunting  them  near 
their  food  plants,  of  which  they  have  many.  At 
the  first  sign  of  attack  the  soil  near  the  affected 
plant  should  be  stirred  with  a  hand-fork,  which 
will  expose  the  pest.  Its  despatch  may  be  left 
tofthe'discretion  of  the  finder.  C.  J. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  BORDER 
PLANT  (HONESTY). 
The  honesty  of  which  we  hear  the  most  is  that 
which  some  misguided  individual— who  evidently 
never  had  tried  ' '  both  ways  "—stated,  once  on  a 
time,  to  be  the  best  policy.  Now,  although  this 
sort  thrives  amazingly  in  gardens,  it  is  not  the 
one  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  dealt  with  now.  The  Honesty 
illustrated  is  just  as  popular  as  the  other  sort, 
and  may  also  be  found  in  several  shades.  Of 
these  the  purple  or  rose  colour  is  the  oldest  and 
most  common,  the  white  the  newer  and  most 
generally  useful.  Together  they  make  a  very 
happy  combination,  and  are  ideal  plants  for  the 
spring  decoration  of  the  waste  spot  or  wild 
garden.  They  grow  a  good  3  feet  high,  flower 
freely  and  over  a  long  period,  and  are  even  more 
beautiful  in  death  than  in  life,  as  most  people 
who  have  seen  the  bright  silver  seed  ves.sels  in 
winter  decorations  will  admit. 

The  possession  of  these  silvery  seed  vessels — or 
rather  the  central  integument  which  divides  the 
seed  vessel  into  two— gives  the  plant  several  of 
its  names.  Two  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
are  Money  Plant  and  Money-in-both-poekets, 
while  the  scientific  name  of  Lunaria  is  given 
because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  silvery  pods  to 
the  full  moon.  The  possession  of  these  silvery 
discs  may  even  account  for  the  name  of  Honesty ; 
they  somewhat  suggest  shillings,  and  the  plant 
may  have  been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  honesty 
in  keeping  so  much  good  cash  in  reserve  for  its 
owner. 

To  leave  the  problematical  and  come  to  the 
practical.  The  Honesty  is  an  annual  or  biennial 
—according  to  what  sort  of  a  botanist  one  is— 
and  needs  to  be  renewed  from  seeds  every  year. 
These  should  be  sown  outdoors  in  June  or  July, 
in  a  reserve  border,  and  given  the  treatment 
usually  accorded  to  other  biennials,  such  as 
Canterbury  Bells  and  Foxgloves.  They  may  be 
planted  in  autumn  or  spring,  but  the  earlier  the 
better,  as  they  flower  in  April  and  onwards. 
They  do  very  well  in  damp  shade,  but  are  far  from 
'being  particular  as  to  either  soil  or  situation. 

TWO    FINE    GLADIOLI 

Of  all  the  bulbous  family  the  Gladiolus  is, 
perhaps,  second  only  to  the  Lily,  and  usually 
remarkably  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  position 
it  holds.  Therefore,  those  who  are  disciples  of 
this  most  handsome  race  will  not  grudge  the  few 
extra  pence  necessary  to  the  purchase  of  the 
two  named  below.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
only  to  the  ordinary  varieties  in  cultivation, 
beautiful  though  even  these  ai-e,  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  majestic  beauty  thirty  or  forty 
conns  of  Princeps  or  America  can  bestow  on  any 
suitable  spot  in  the  garden.  In  common  with 
all  the  family,  it  pays  to  well  enrich  the  soil 
before  planting  and  also  to  start  the  corms  in 
.'i-inch  pots  in  a  cold  frame  prior  to  planting  out. 
Transfer  them  to  their  positiens  in  April.  When 
growing  strongly,  and  before  the  weather  gets  hot, 
mulch  them  heavily  with  half-decayed  manure, 
and  in  due  course  they  will  paint  tor  you  a 
picture  such  as  few  plants  can  equal  and  more 
tlian  compensate  the  few  details  of  culture.  They 
also  force  readily  provided  heat  be  spared  till  the 
flower-spikes  can  be  felt.        George  Aitkens. 
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THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


NOTES    ON    THE    WILD    EOSES 
(SPECIES). 

ROSA  LUTEA.— Under  this  heading  are 
grouped  the  four  or  five  Roses  that 
are  generally  known  as  the  Austrian 
Briars.  The  Austrian  Briar  proper 
^  is  a  single  yellow  Rose,  a  native  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  that  was 
introduced  by  Gerard  into  England  so  long  ago 
as  1596.  Its  counterpart,  the  Austrian  Co{)per, 
seems  to  have  reached  us  somewhat  later,  but 
undoubtedly  they  were  among  the  first  of  the 
wild  Roses  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  to  be  culti- 
vated in  England.  The  double  form  of  the  yellow 
Austrian  Briar,  known  as  Harrisonii,  was  raised 
by  a  Mr.  Harrison  in  1 S30.  Then  we  have  the 
semi-double  yellow  Persian  Rose  that  reached 
Europe  in  1838  by  the  aid  of  Sir  G.  Willock. 
That  is  a  native  Persian  Rose, 
but  whether  the  native  Rose  is 
really  a  single  or  semi  -  double 
(which  latter  I  should  think  most 
unlikely)  I  have  never  lieen  able 
to  discover. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  Rosa 
spinosissima  always  seem  to  me 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  affinity  to 
lutea,  yet  spinosissima  and  lutea 
have  always  been  treated  as  dis- 
tinct species — Altaica  and  Xan- 
thina,  for  instance,  varieties  of 
the  former  and  fo  classed  by 
most  authorities,  especially  the 
latter,  is  so  much  like  the 
Austrian  Briar  that  in  the  winter 
season  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
between  them  ;  but  to  return  to 
Rosa  lutea.  If  one's  Rose  garden 
is  outside  the  radius  of  the  smoke 
of  a  big  city  so  that  there  is 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  all  these 
varieties  of  lutea  are  easy  to 
grow.  Here  on  my  light  chalky 
subsoil  they  flourish  exceedingly 
— they  are  evidently  lime  lovers 
— left  severely  alone,  except  occa- 
sionally bending  over  a  long 
shoot,  they  are  quite  free-flower- 
ing, and  few  Roses  are  more 
welcome.  They  are  early  flower- 
ing and  there  are  no  other  Roses 
like  them.  A  well-flowered  bush 
of  the  Copper  Briar  that  has  not 
suffered  from  frost,  at  its  best,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
of  a  June  garden.  Is  there  a 
purer  yellow  Rose  than  Harri- 
sonii'; The  single  yellow  Austrian 
is  beautiful,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  smell  it  or  you  will  regret  it. 
Hardy,  but  susceptible  to  the 
late  April  and  May  frosts,  the 
species  and  its  varieties  should  be 
in  every  garden.  The  hybridist 
is  turning  his  attention  to  Rosa 
lutea  at  last  with  success.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  old  rosarians 
tried  less  successfully  in  the  past, 
but  we  are  now  beginning  to  find 
out  the  secret,  and  we  may  look 
forward  not  without  hope  to 
yellow  Carolines,  La  Frances  (the 
indirect  product  of  Rosa  lutea),  Soleil  d'Or, 
Gottfried  Keller,  Parkfeuer  and  the  Lyon  Rose. 
So  we  progress  ;  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  none  the 
less  surely. 

Hosa  wichuraiana. — A  species  of  Japanese 
origin— of  quite  recent  introduction,  1887,  I 
think,  is  the  date  generally  given— but  no  doubt 
a  native  of  China — that  great  birthplace  of  the 
worlds  flora.  I  doubt  much  if  any  single  species 
has  in  so  short  a  time  created  such  a  change  in 
the  Rose  world  as  wichuraiana.     The  type,  with 


;  its  delicately  scented  pure  white  flowers  that 
blooms  when  all  other  species  are  over  (I  cut 
several  flowering  sprays  of  this  Rose  last 
Christmas  morning),  with  its  beautiful  foliage 
that  lasts  through  frost  and  snow  till  the  spring 
comes  to  renew  it,  is  distinct  from  all  other 
Roses  in  its  method  of  growth,  and  is  seen  at  its 
best  hanging  down  over  a  flint  wall  or  creeping 
over  rook  work,  but  so  rapid  is  its  growth  that 
but  a  short  time  elapses  before  it  completely 
covers  the  ground  all  round  it.  It  is  the  Rose 
substitute  for  Ivy.  It  is  not  more  than  ten  years 
ago  since  we  received  the  first  wichuraiana  hybrid, 
and  although  they  must  run  to  nearly  hundreds 
now,  I  think  only  the  fringe  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  cross  has  been  touched.  And  if  this  is  so 
with  regard  to  wichuraiana,  why  may  it  not 
be  so  with  regard  to  the  other  species  that  await 
the  skilled  hand  of  the  hybridist  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  most  of  our  Roses  have  come  to  us 
through  four  or  five  distinct  channels.  Are  we 
going  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  others  '.'     It  is  a 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  PLANT  IN  WINTER. 

(Celastkus  artkulatu-s,  Thune.  ) 

A  SPECIAL  value  attaches  to  any  plant 
capable  of  supplying  colour  or  c«n- 
trast  in  the  outdoor  garden  during 
the  winter  months,  when  nearly  all 
^  vegetable  life  is  dormant  and  but  few 
flowers  are  to  be  seen.  In  this  con- 
nexion plants  having  brightly-coloured  fruit  are 
particularly  valuable,  but  as  these  in  many 
instances  are  inconspicuous  when  in  bloom,  they 
are  often  overlooked  in  favour  of  those  having 
showy  flowers  produced  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

The  subject  of  the  present  note  is  one  of  the 
showiest  plants  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  during 
winter,  and  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  and 
planted  than  it  is  at  present.  A  hardy  deciduous 
twining  shrub,  Celastrus  artieulatus  is  widely 
distributed  through  Northern  and 
Central  China  and  Northern 
Japan.  It  grows  rapidly,  in  culti- 
vation attaining  a  height  of  some 
10  feet  to  15  feet,  produeiag  long, 
straggling  growths  several  feet  in 
length  during  one  season.  The 
bark  of  the  young  wood  is  light 
brown  or  ashy  grey,  covered  with 
prominent  lentieels.  The  leaves 
are  somewhat  variable  in  shape, 
usually  obovate,  but  sometimes 
orbicular  or  oval ;  they  are  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  to  a  short, 
broad  petiole,  and  the  margin  is 
coarsely  serrate.  The  small 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  produced 
in  axillary  three-flowered  clusters, 
appear  when  the  leaves  are  about 
half  grown.  They  are  followed 
by  globose  fruits,  greenish  yellow 
in  colour,  becoming  bright  yellow 
when  mature.  After  ripening  the 
fruit  splits  into  three  shell-like 
portions  with  crisped  margins, 
which  reflex,  forming  a  three- 
lobed  cup,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  briglit  red  aril,  which  encloses 
the  seeds.  A  similarly  constructed 
fruit  is  that  of  the  common  Spindle 
Tree  (Euonymus  europfeus),  to 
which  Celastrus  is  closely 
related. 

The  fruit  is  produced  in  great 
quantity  along  the  short  lateral 
growths  of  the  current  season,  and 
remain  on  the  plant  well  into  the 
winter.  Little  cultivation  is 
needed  beyond  thinning  out  the 
old  growths  and  encouraging  the 
production  of  fruit-bearing  wood. 
The  plant  should  be  placed  near 
some  rough  poles,  roots  of  trees 
or  an  unsightly  fence  and  allowed 
to  grow  with  unrestricted  freedom 
to  obtain  the  best  efiect. 

H.  Spooner. 


AN    OLD-FASIIIONED    BORDER    PLANT  :    HONESTY. 

big  subject,  and  a  most  interesting  one.  If  these 
notes  on  such  of  the  species  as  have  come  under 
my  ken  in  my  garden  should  be  the  means  of 
inducing  others  to  grow  them,  I  shall  be  more 
than  satisfied,  and  shall  always  be  willing  to  give 
any  information  in  my  power  respecting  them. 
Such  rapid  progress  has  been  made  among  Roses 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  the  many 
beautiful  colours  and  exquisite  shapes  now 
appeal  to  all  classes. 

Purley.  HiREERT  E.  MOLYNEUX. 


THE    LILACS. 

(Contimied  Jrom  page  G4. ) 

One    caution    to    purchasers    of 

Lilacs  is  to  always  stipulate  that 

the  plants  are  on  their  own  roots, 

otherwise  suckers  from  the  stock  are  always  a 

nuisance,  and  unless  carefully  attended  to  they 

will  often  overpower  the  scion.     Even  on  its  own 

roots  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  Lilac  to 

produce  suckers,  and  if  the  plants  are  intended 

to  flower  well,  these  suckers  must  be  rigidly  cut 

away,  as  if  this  is  not  done  they  will  grow  in  a 

particularly  rank    fashion.     Should  any  of    the 

bushes  run  up  too  tall  for  the  position  occupied 

by  them,  they  may  be  cut  back  hard  immediately 

after  flowering.      By   so  doing  the  display    of 
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flowers  may,  the  first  season  after  this  drastic  aud  has  large  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  white 
treatment,  be  lessened,  but  afterwards  the  plant  i  or  pale  purple  flowers.  Even  at  its  best  it  is  not 
will  be  much  improved.  equal  to  the  better-known  species,  but  it  is  valu- 

One  more  purpose  for  which  the  Lilac  in  its  able  from  the  fact  of  its  late  flowering.  A  very 
several  varieties  is  particularly  adapted  is  for  fine  variety  of  this  is  rosea,  raised  from  seeds 
forcing  into  bloom,  and  thus  playing  a  part  in  the  ,  sent  from  Northern  China.  In  this  the  leaves, 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  long  before  their  flower-panicles  and  individual  blooms  are  all 
brethren  out  of  doors  are  in  flower.  I  larger  than  those  of  the  type.     Wherever  possible, 

S.  ptrsicm,  (the  Persian  Lilac). — This,  the  i  it  should  certainly  be  grown  in  preference  to  the 
smallest  and  most  graceful  of  all  the  Lilacs,  is  an  ordinary  form.  This  is  sometimes  met  with,  par- 
exeeedingly  beautiful  flowering  shrub.  It  is  seen  tieularly  in  French  nurseries,  as  S.  Bretschneideri, 
to  great  advantage  as  a  single  specimen,  under  so  named  in  honour  of  its  discoverer, 
which  conditions  it  forms  a  rounded  bush  from  S.  Joaikaa  (Hungarian  Lilac). — Somewhat  of 
4  feet  to  8  feet  in  height,  with  slender  gracefully-    the  growth  and  general  appearance  of  S.  Euiodi, 
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disposed  branches  clothed  with  leaves,  varying 

in   length    from    three-quarters    of    an   inch   to 

1 J  inches,  while  they  are  usually  less  than  half  an 

inch   wide.     The  flowers  are   in 

the  type  of  a  lilac-purple  colour, 

out  in  the  variety  alba  they  are 

almost  white.      A  singular  form 

is  that  known  as  laciniata  and 

plnnata,  in  which  the  leaves  are 

cut  into  several  narrow  lobes.     In 

flower  it  is  a  counterpart  of  the 

tj^e.     The  Persian   Lilac  would 

appear   to   liave   been  cultivated 

in   this    country   soon    after   the 

common    sort,     and,    like    that, 

to    have    quickly   become    a 

favourite. 

S.  chinenitis  (Rouen  Lilac). — An 
unsatisfactory  name  for  a  most 
beautiful  Lilac,  as  it  has  never 
been  proved  to  be  a  native  of 
China.  It  has  also  been  called 
Syringa  dubia  and  S.  rothoma- 
gensis  and  the  various  popular 
names  of  Rouen  Lilac,  Siberian 
Lilac  and  Lilac  Varin.  The 
generally  accepted  idea  of  its 
origin  is  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  common  and  Persian 
forms,  and  certainly  its  general 
habit  would  suggest  that  such  was 
the  case.  It  had  its  origin  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Rouen,  in 
1795,  when  M.  Varin  was 
director,  hence  the  last  men- 
tioned popular  name.  It  com- 
bines in  a  valuable  manner  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  the 
two  species  mentioned  previously', 
having  the  graceful  habit  of  the 
Persian  and  the  vigour,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  common 
sort.  It  will  reach  a  height  of 
10  feet  to  12  feet  or  more,  and  in 
May  the  flower  panicles,  which 
exceed  in  size  those  of  S.  vulgaris, 
are  at  their  best.  There  is  a  form 
of  this  known  as  rubra,  in  which 
the  blossoms  are  a  good  deal 
richer  in  colour  than  those  of 
the  type.  The  above  are  the 
sorts  that  would  be,  even  by  the 
uninitiated,  recognised  as  Lilacs, 
but  there  are  in  addition  several 
other  species  of  Syringa,  some 
of  which  in  general  appearance 
show  a  considerable  leaning  towards  the  Privet 
family. 

S.  japoinra  is  the  best  of  this  section,  and 
when  in  Vjloom  it  is  certainly  a  striking  shrub. 
In  Japan  it  is  said  to  attain  tlie  stature  of  a  tree, 
but  in  this  country  it  is  more  the  size  of  the 
common  Lilac.  The  flowers  are  individually 
small,  but  borne  in  large  branching  panicles,  so 
that  they  make  a  goodly  sliow.  They  are  in 
colour  white,  or  nearly  so,  and  being  at  their 
best  in  June  and  July,  when  all  their  brethren 
are  past,  greatly  enhances  their  value.  The 
other  members  of  this  Privet-like  group  arc 

S,  arrmrtnuis,  a  native  of  Mandshuria,  and 

.SI.  pekiiievsis  from  China. 

S.  Emodi  (Himalayan  Lilac). —This  is  aU<j- 
gelher  of  sturdier  groM  111  than  the  common  form, 


but  less  showy,  while  it  blooms  in  May  when  we 
have  such  a  wealth  of  flowers  among  shrubs  in 
general.     A  fine  variety  of  the  Hungarian  Lilac 
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was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  June  1 1  last.  The  panicles 
of  flowers  are  large  and  pyramidal  shaped,  while 
the  individual  blooms  are  of  a  rich  reddish  rose 
colour.  This  variety  was,  I  believe,  raised  by 
M.  Victor  Lemoine  of  Nancy,  but  it  is  not  yet 
readily  obtainable  from  nurseries.  Though  much 
more  might  be  written  concerning  Lilacs  in 
general,  this  should  serve  to  direct  renewed 
attention  to  their  merits,  and  many  will,  no 
doubt,  be  planted  during  the  present  winter. 
They  are  comparatively  easy  to  grow,  and  at  all 
times  the  shrubs  present  at  least  a  tidy  appear- 
ance. When  in  flower  the  graceful  inflorescences 
rfnder  th'm  objects  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  many  of  them  finds  favour 
with  most  people.  H.  P. 


ALPINE    FLOWERS    FEOM    SEED. 

I*      /¥  ANY  interesting  and  beautiful  alpine 

\\    j\        plants  are  readily  raised  from  seeds, 

I   %  /   k        and  as  these  can  generally  be  pro- 

1     W     I       cured  in  .spring  from  seedsmen  and 

1      T     1      others,  a  few  suggestions  on  their 

cultivation  may  prove  of  service  to 

those  attempting  this  work   for  the   first   time. 

Generally  speaking,  home-grown  seeds  give  the 

least  trouble,  for  this  reason,  that  alpines,  which 

are  difficult  to  germinate  if  held  over  till  spring, 

do  BO  readily  if  we  have  seed  collected  as  soon  as 

ripe    and  sown   in  autumn.      If,   however,   we 

procure   seed   of    those    varieties 

characterised  by   having   a   hard 

outer  seed-coat  and  find  them  slow 

and  irregular  in  germinating,  then 

it  is  well  to  retain  the  seed-pots 

until    the   following  year,    as    it 

not    infrequently    happens    that 

some  vegetate  the  second  year. 

The  Best  Time  to  Sow  Alpines 
is  early  autumn  and  early  spring, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  middle 
of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
March.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
rarely  advisable  to  prick  out  from 
the  seed-pots  that  year;  far  better 
to  grow  cool  in  a  frost-proof  house 
and  shift  whenever  there  is  some 
appreciable  growth  in  spring,  as 
these  hardy  plants  bear  standing 
in  the  seed-pots  far  better  than 
the  majority  of  hand-raised  seed- 
lings ;  those  sown  in  spring  will 
transplant  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough. 

Soil. 
As    already    indicated,     some 
alpines   may   take   two   years   to 
germinate,  consequently  we  must 
guard   against    the    soil    turning 
sour    during    this    period.       The 
pots    used    must    be    clean    and 
drained  one-third  of  their  depth  : 
those   measuring    'A\   inches    and 
4J    inches    diameter    are    useful 
sizes,  the  smaller  being  employed 
for  rare  seeds.     A  suitable  com- 
post consists  of  two  parts  loam, 
one   part  leaf-soil   and   one   part 
sharp  silver  sand.    Pass  through 
a  half-inch  riddle  for  filling  the 
pots  and  through  a  fine  sieve  for 
finishing  the  seed-bed  aud  also  for 
covering  the  seed.     Having  pre- 
pared the  desired  quantity  of  pots 
ready  for  sowing,  my  practice  for 
all    rare   seeds,  and   which    may 
be  extended  with   advantage  for 
all  alpines,  is   to  stand  the  pots 
in  a  tub  or  tank  and  flood  with 
boiling  water,  sufficient  to  come 
within   half-an-inch    of    the    top 
of  the  pots.     By  this  means   all 
insect  and  vegetable  life  is  destroyed,  and   one 
has   the    assurance    when    the  seed  germinates 
that  it  is  only  such  as  was  sown.     Having  stood 
the  pots  in  the  water  for  an  hour  they  are  then 
withdrawn  and  allowed  to  drain  and  cool,  after 
which  the  seed  is  sown. 

A  Good  Position  for  the  Seed-pots 

is  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  where  frost  is  excluded. 
On  no  account  should  they  be  subjected  to  any 
appreciable  degree  of  artificial  heat,  and,  pro- 
vided tlie  pots  are  standing  on  a  ooal-ash  bottom 
or  cool  stage  and  covered  tight  with  small  glass 
squares,  no  further  watering  will  be  required 
until  germination  takes  place.  For  those  species 
marked  thus  (.' )  in  the  appended  list,  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  visible,   tilt  the  cover  glass  of 
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the  pot  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  admit  air,  and 
gradually  increase  the  ventilation  by  removing 
the  cover  glass  as  the  seed-leaves  expand,  and 
affording  air  to  the  structure  in  which  the  pots 
are  placed.  At  this  stage  a  suitable  position  for 
the  seed-pots  will  be  an  unheated  frame  well 
expose(^  to  the  sun  ;  fill  the  frame  to  within 
ft  inches  of  the  lights  with  ashes  or  similar 
material.  Plunge  the  seed-pots  to  the  rim  and 
cover  at  night  with  the  lights,  but  air  freely  on 
all  favourable  occasions  throughout  the  day. 

Water  is  best  given  by  standing  the  pots  to 
the  rim  in  a  tank  or  tub  until  saturated.  On  no 
account  must  the  seedlings  be  flooded,  and  the 
pots  may  be  well  on  the  dry  side  before  repeating 
the  operation.  Unless  sown  too  thickly  (which 
should  always  be  avoided)  it  is  not  advisable  to 
transplant  alpines  too  early ;  those  already 
indicated  and  which  are  generally  employed  in 
quantity  may  conveniently  be  transplanted  to 
well-drained  boxes,  using  a  light  potting  soil 
similar  to  that  for  bedding  Verbenas  and 
Lobelias.  Water  should  be  withheld  for  a  day, 
then  give  sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil. 
Grown  on  in  a  cold  frame,  under  which  treatment 
they  are  healthy  and  strong,  they  are  then  ready 
for  transplanting  into  any  light  sunny  position  in 
the  open  garden  during  the  month  of  June. 

Those  plants  marked  by  a  dagger  (t)  in  the 
list  include  some  alpines  which  are  of  extremely 
slow  growth,  consequently  pots  are  recommended 
for  these  at  all  stages  until  large  enough  for 
permanent  planting.  The  soil  varies  for  several ; 
the  majority  succeed  in  that  having  chalk  or 
limestone  as  an  ingredient  (old  mortar  rubble  is 
an  excellent  substitute),  the  exceptions  being 
Pterocallis,  Ramondia,  Aquilegia  glandulosa  and 
Dianthus  glacialis.  The  .soil  should  be  slightly 
rougher,  to  which  some  crushed  sandstone  or 
limestone,  as  advised,  should  be  added.  What 
is  known  as  "  thimble "'  pots  are  large  enough  for 
single  plants  at  this  stage,  and  after  potting 
these  are  returned  and  plunged  in  the  frame  as 
before.  By  the  middle  of  June  no  covering  is 
required  for  either  the  seed-pots  or  transplanted 
seedlings,  except  to  ward  off  heavy  rains,  and 
from  this  date  an  east  or  west  aspect  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  plants. 

By  the  first  autumn  those  marked  by  an  asterisk 
are  carefully  lifted  and  planted  in  their  perma- 
nent quarters,  and  as  all  of  these  flower  the  first 
year  following  that  in  which  they  are  sown,  and 
continue  to  increase  in  strength  and  beauty  each 
succeeding  year,  there  is  scarcely  another  class 
of  plant  which  yields  so  rich  a  return  for  the 
initial  labour  and  expenditure.  A  few  of  the 
others  named  will  be  large  enough  for  permanent 
planting,  and  will  flower  sparingly  the  first 
season  ;  but  these  are  best  planted  during  spring, 
about  the  month  of  March,  care  and  attention 
being  given  them  until  well  established.  All  of 
those  mentioned  should  be  ready  for  the  final 
planting  when  two  years  old.  Alpines  raised 
from  seed  are  suitable  for  filling  vacancies  on  the 
rook  garden,  and  can  scarcely  be  excelled  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  new  or  existing  wall  gardens. 

Alpines  Readily  Increased  from  Seed. 

*Aubrietia,  *Alyssum,  *Arenaria  montana  and 
A.  balearica,  tAndrosace  sarmentosa  and  A. 
Chumbyi,  fAnemone  Pulsatilla  and  others, 
KEthionema  grandiflorum,  fAquilegia  glandu- 
losa, "Campanulas  (dwarf  sorts),  *Dianthus 
ocesia,  fragrans,  plumarius,  &c. ,  fD.  neglectus 
and  glacialis,  *Draba  Aizoon,  *Edelweiss,  *Eri- 
geron,  'Erinus,  *Erysimum,  *Gypsophila,  *Heli- 
anthemums,  *Hypericum  reptans  and  kalmiana, 
tH.  repens  and  coris,  *Iberis,  "Linaria,  fLinum 
narbonense,  tLithospermum  graminifolium, 
tOnonis,  fOnosma  alba  roseum,  tPhyteuma, 
tPterocallispyrenaica  (not  P.  comesum),  *Papaver, 
'Pentstemon  heterophylla,  *Saponaria  splendens, 
*Sedums,  *Silene  alpestris  and  Schafta,  tRamon- 
dia and  I  Saxifraga  longifolia.  Cyclamen,  Cytisus, 
Genista,  Gentians,  Primulas  and  Smilaoina  will 
often  take  a  full  year  to  germinate. 

Wamsgate  Gardens,  Louth.  T.  Smith. 
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THE    GREENHOUSE. 

HOW    TO    GEOW    THE    TRUMPPT 
FLOWER. 

ANY  gardeners  and  nearly  all  amateurs 
fail  to  produce  good  flowering 
specimens  of  the  Trumpet  Flower 
(Teooma  Smithii),  yet  if  a  few  well- 
defined  rules  are  adhered  to  its 
culture  is  simple  enough,  and  good 
flowering  plants  of  it  should  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Flowering  as  it  does  in  the 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  the  orange- 
coloured  flowers  and  ornamental  foliage  provide 
a  welcome  change  at  this  period. 

It  is  time  now  to  prune  the  old  plants  fairly 
hard  and  place  them  in  a  warm  house  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  make  shoots  for  cuttings.  A 
slight  syringing  once  or  twice  daily  will  con- 
siderably help  the  formation  of  these.  When 
about  3  inches  long  detach  the  young  shoots 
with  a  very  slight  heel  of  young  wood,  and  insert 
them  into  well-drained  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil, 
either  one  into  a  thumb  pot  or  several  round  the 
edge  of  a  3-inoh  pot      Stand   these,  or,  better 


whenever  it  is  required,  and  liquid  manure  of  a 
weak  character  may  be  given  at  intervals.  Over- 
feeding must,  however,  be  strictly  guarded 
against,  as  gross  growth  is  not  desired. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  plants  are  taken 
into  a  cool  airy  greenhouse  to  flower,  giving  them 
a  position  where  plenty  of  light  can  reach  them. 
After  flowering  gradually  withhold  water,  and  so 
induce  the  plants  to  rest  for  the  winter.  During 
the  resting  period  very  little  water  is  required, 
and  the  plants  may  be  stood  closely  together  in 
a  corner  out  of  the  way.  A  variant  of  the  above 
system  is  to  turn  the  old  plants  out  of  their  pots 
now,  remove  some  of  the  old  soil,  and  repot 
them  into  pots  of  a  similar  size.  Cut  the  main 
shoot  or  shoots  well  back,  and  then  when  they 
break  leave  four  or  five  of  the  best  placed 
shoots  to  grow  on.  Treat  in  the  same  way  as 
advised  for  young  plants,  taking  care  to  remove 
side  shoots  as  promptly  as  possible.  Young 
plants,  however,  are  usually  the  most  satisfactory. 

SERICOGRAPHIS    GHIESBREGHTIANA. 
This  old  favourite  was  extensively  grown  some 
years  ago,  but  it  is  now  rarely  seen.      Though 
coming   from  Mexico  and    usually  treated  as  a 


THE    WELSH    ALl'INK    POTI'IES    IN    ROUCH    STEPS. 


still,  plunge  them  in  Cocoanut  fibre,  in  a  close 
propagating  case  with  a  bottom  temperature  of 
about  ();■)"  to  70  ,  where  the  cuttings  will  soon 
emit  roots.  When  rooted,  remove  the  pots  from 
the  case  and  gradually  harden  fiff  the  yomig 
plants,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  so  that  sturdy 
growth  may  result.  After  the  young  plants  have 
been  subjected  to  cooler  conditions  for  a  week  or 
two  they  must  be  potted  off  singly  into  well- 
drained  3-inch  pots,  using  soil  composed  of  three 
parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  well-rotted 
manure,  and  one  part  sand.  Stand  these  close  to 
the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°,  and  allow 
them  to  grow  on  until  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  when  the  final  potting  must  be  given. 

For  this  use  pots  6  inches  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  using  the  same  mixture  as  advised 
above,  with  the  addition  of  a  (i-inch  potful  of 
bone-meal  to  each  bushel  of  soil.  Good  drainage 
must  be  provided  and  the  soil  must  be  made  firm, 
much  the  same  as  it  is  for  Chrysanthemums.  At 
the  end  of  June,  providing  the  plants  have  become 
well  established,  theyought  to  be  stood  outdoors  to 
enable  the  wood  to  become  well  ripened.  All  side 
shoots  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  seen,  this  and 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  being  two  very  important 
factors  in  the  flowering  of  this  plant.     Give  water 


stove  plant  it  succeeds  best  when  fully  exposed 
during  summer  and  autumn,  but  should  be  taken 
indoors  before  the  nights  get  cold.  It  may  be 
readily  propagated  from  cuttings  taken  from  the 
strongest  shoots  early  in  the  year.  The  cuttings 
will  root  freely  in  any  light  sandy  soil.  Three  or 
four  may  be  put  into  each  pot,  and  when  ready 
potted  on  without  dividing  them.  The  early 
struck  plants  may  be  stopped  once,  and  those 
put  in  later  grown  on  without  any  stopping. 
A  rather  light  sandy  soil  should  be  used  for 
potting,  and  during  the  early  stages  grow  the 
plants  on  in  heat,  but  after  they  have  made  a 
good  growth  they  will  do  better  in  a  cold  pit, 
the  lights  of  which  should  be  taken  off  during 
favourable  weather.  Towards  the  end  of  August 
or  early  in  September  take  them  indoors  under 
shade  and  warmth.  They  will  make  excellent 
growth,  but  will  fail  to  flower.  Warmth  should 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  nights  begin  to  get  cold  ; 
they  should  begin  to  flower  about  October,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  Christmas  or  perhaps 
later.  The  bright  crimson  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Even  when  not  in 
flower  the  fresh  green  foliage  is  attractive.  I 
may  add  that  this  useful  plant  is  now  included 
with  the  Jacobinias.  A.  H. 
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QARDEN I NG      FOR      'BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

WINDOW  GARDENING.  —  My 
old  Fuchsia  plants  have  just 
been  cut  back  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  break  away 
again  strongly.  The  Fern  - 
case,  too,  has  just  been  gone 
over,  removing  old  leaves  and  replanting  where 
the  plants  are  past  their  best.     The  surface  soil 


-AN   OLD   PLANT    POTTED    UP 
LAST  AUTUMN. 


FROM   THE   BED 


has  been  stirred  and  a  top-dressing  of  good  soil 
added.  I  have  watered  Cacti  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  knowing  the  plants  will  derive  con- 
siderable benefit  therefrom .  The  flowering  plants 
are  already  making  the  windows  gay.  To  improve 
their  appearance  and  to  give  them  a  much-needed 
stimulus  I  have  just  watered  them  with  weak 
liquid  manure. 

Gold  Frames.  —  Overlooking  the  subjects  in 
cold  frames  is  our  con.'jtant  care.  Tlie  close  con- 
dition in  which  they  have  been  kept  for  a  long 
time  past  has  caused  the  leaves  and  plants  to 
damp  ofl'.  These  should  be  removed  promptly, 
otherwise  they  may  contaminate  others.  I  make 
a  rule  to  give  each  individual  subject  personal 
attention,  and  on  every  mild  day  air  is  now 
admitted  freely  by  slightly  tilting  the  frame- 
light  Wipe  the  glass  free  from  sooty  and  other 
dirty  matter,  as  this  contributes  much  to  the 
well-being  of  the  plants.  Carnations  in  frames 
are  beginning  to  give  evidence  of  new  growth. 
I  am  removing  decaying  foliage  and  stirring  the 
surface  soil.  Plants  in  small  pots  that  are  well 
rooted  I  am  placing  in  larger  pots,  giving  them 
good  soil  and  potting  firmly.  Bulbous-rooted 
subjects,  such  as  Hyacinths,  tulips  and  Narcissi, 
should  be  removed  from  the  plunging  material, 
where  they  have  been  developing  their  roots  for 
some  time  past. 


Vegetable.  Oarden. — This  is  a  busy  period,  and 
much  in  the  way  of  seed  sowing  and  planting  i 
must  be  done  forthwith.  The  second  early  Pota- 
toes must  be  planted  for  succession  where  they 
may  have  fairly  warm,  sheltered  quarters.  I 
have  just  made  a  sowing  of  Par.snips,  choosing 
quarters  that  were  well  trenched  and  where 
Celery  was  planted  last  season.  Sow  the  seed 
1  inch  deep  in  drills  15  inches  asunder.  In  warm 
situations,  where  protection  from  cold  winds  can 
be  provided,  I  am  now  making  my  first  sowing 
of  Radishes  and  Lettuces.  It  is  ixuite  an  easy 
matter  to  make  quarters  for  these  by  building 
artificial  screens.  Seakale  may  be  planted  now 
with  the  sure  prospect  of  success.  My  method 
is  to  dibble  the  sets  in  the  prepared  quarters  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  allowing  a  space  between  each 
set  of  about  1  foot.  Cover  these  with  about  an 
inch  of  soil,  and  when  growth  commences  remove 
all  shoots  but  the  strongest. 

Hardy  Flower  Garden. — When  the  weather  is 
open  and  the  garden  soil  nice  and  friable,  the 
conditions  are  ideal  for  planting  operations.  I 
am  now  dealing  with  most  hardy  plants,  and  in 
this  category  I  include  such  subjects  as  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums,  Pansies,  Sweet  Williams,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Hollyhocks, 
Pffionies  and  quite  a  host  of  similar  hardy  plants. 
No  garden  should  be  without  a  good  border  of 
these  useful,  easily-grown  plants.  I  always  give 
each  subject  plenty  of  room,  so  that  as  the  ample 
growths  develop  there  shall  be  space  for  it  to  do 
itself  justice.  Plant  the  taller-growing  subjects 
at  the  back  of  the  border.  Sweet  Peas  may  be 
sown  at  this  time.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  ;  some 
friends  of  mine  prefer  to  set  their  Sweet  Pea 
seeds  individually,  6  inches  apart,  and  the  results 
amply  justify  the  extra  trouble  taken.  Sow  in 
clumps  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart,  and,  if  many  clumps 
are  to  be  grown,  in  one  part  of  the  garden.  The 
rows  of  clumps  must  be  at  least  4  feet  asunder. 
Cover  the  seed  with  about  2  inches  of  soil. 

Greenhouse  ami  Conservatory. — In  warm  green 
houses  where  bottom-heat  can  be  obtained,  seeds 
of  the  more  tender-flowering  subjects  should  be 
sown  forthwith.  I  make  a  sowing  at  this  time 
of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Celosias,  Torenias  and 
the  pretty  Rhodanthe,  using  a  light  and  sandy 
compost,  and  with  a  bottom-heat  of  from  (35°  to 
70°  these  subjects  may  be  raised  quite  easily. 
Pots,  seed-pans  and  shallow  lioxes  may  be  used 
at  the  will  or  convenience  of  tlie  raiser,  each  with 
ec[ual  success. 

Hoses. — Complete  the  planting  of  Roses  without 
delay.  I  prefer  to  finish  this  work  before  this 
period,  if  possible,  as  the  plants  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  make  growth  from  which  the 
blooms  are  to  be  obtained.  For  the  best  effect  in 
the  garden  I  have  planted  many  of  the  better 
ramblers  and  Penzance  Briars,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pretty  Polyantha  Roses.  — D.  B. 


Taking  and  Inserting  Cuttings. — On  the  plants 
lifted  and  potted  up  last  autumn  from  the  beds, 
or  those  retained  which  flowered  in  the  green- 
house last  summer,  plenty  of  cuttings  should 
now  be  available.  The  plant  illustrated  is  an 
example.  From  this  a  number  of  cuttings  can 
be  obtained,  after  which,  if  kept  moderately  dry 
for  a  week  or  two,  the  plant  as  shown  at  Fig.  2 
will  make  fresh  growths,  and  be  available  as  a 
pot  plant  or  for  bedding.  The  making  of  the 
cuttings  requires  a  little  explanation  in  addition 
to  the  knowledge  afforded  by  Fig.  .S.  The  base 
of  the  cutting  must  be  a  node  (the  point  from 
which  the  leaves  grow  on  the  stem)  or  it  may 
have  a  slight  heel  by  cutting  off  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  older  stem  from  which  it  is 
growing.  Sand  is  a  suitable  medium  for  rooting 
the  cuttings,  or  light  sandy  soil  may  be  used. 
Pots  that  will  hold  four  or  five  cuttings,  similar 
to  the  one  illustrated,  or  shallow  wooden  boxes 
may  be  used.  The  cuttings  root  readily  in  a 
frame  or  hand-light  at  the  warm  end  of  the 
greenhouse. 

Potting  up  thf  Rooted  Cuttings. — In  about  a 
month  from  the  time  of  inserting  the  cuttings 
they  will  be  ready  for  potting  off  singly  in  small 
pots,  or  if  large  potfuls  are  desired  three 
cuttings  may  be  placed  together  in  a  4-.jneh  (large 
sixty  size)  pot.  Use  soil  composed  of  equal  parts 
loam  and  leaf-mould;  adding  plenty  of  sand. 
Peat  is  not  essential  for  fibrous- rooted  Begonias, 
but  if  available  it  will  be  beneficial  to  use  a  little 


PROPAGATING  FIBROUS-ROOTED 
BEGONIAS. 
This  class  of  Begonias  is  perhaps  not  so  well 
known  as  the  tuberous-rooted  type.  For  summer 
bedding  and  greenhouse  decoration  they  are 
etjually  beautiful.  Individually  the  flowers  look 
(juite  small  by  the  side  of  the  best  tuberous 
varieties,  but  this  is  more  than  recompensed  by 
there  being  twelve  to  twenty  times  the  number 
of  flowers  on  a  plant.  As  they  possess  no  bulb 
or  tuber  they  require  a  little  water  during  the 
winter  months.  At  pre.sent  the  plants  require  a 
fair  amount  of  water,  as  they  are  making  new 
growth,  from  which  we  must  obtain  cuttings. 


■THE   SAME   PLANT   WITH    CUTTINGS    REMOVED. 

with  the  potting  soil.  Return  the  newly-potted 
plants  to  the  frame  or  hand-light  for  a  week, 
leaving  a  little  air  on,  which  may  be  increased 
each  day.  A  slight  spraying  with  a  syringe  or 
fine  rose  water-pot  will  be  helpful,  and  shading 
from  bright  sunlight  can  be  afforded  by  means  of 
tissue  paper.  When  removed  from  the  frame  a 
light  shelf  in  tlie  greenhouse  will  suit  the 
plants. 

Pottini/    on    the    Plants.— iie\ect  a  few   of  the 
best  plants  of  each  variety  for  growing  in  the     J 
greenhouse  during  the  summer.    Those  that  were     ^ 
potted  up  singly  into  small  pots  may  be  shifted 
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into  5-inoh  (forty-eight  size)  pots,  and  those  three 
in  a  pot  will  be  better  in  tj-ineh  (thirty-two)  pots. 
The  previous  sail  recommended  will  suit  the 
plants  for  this  potting  if  a  little  well-decayed 
manure  is  added.  Plants  to  be  grown  in  beds 
and  borders  can  be  potted  into  a  size  larger  pots 
than  they  are  in  at  present,  that  is,  single  plants 
from  '2.^-inch  pots  into  4-inch  pots,  three  plants 
from  4-inch  pots  into  5-ineh  pots.  Previous  to 
planting  them  outside  they  should  be  grown  in  a 
frame  for  a  few  weeks,  the  lights  being  left  ofif 
altogether  for  the  last  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Varieties. — Three  of  the  best  and  most  free- 
flowering  varieties  are  semperflorens  alba,  white 
under  glass,  outside  tinted  with  pink  ;  rosea,  rose- 
pink  ;  and  Mrs.  Bertram  Carrie,  red  flowers  and 


remove  the  paper  and  place  the 
boxes  near  the  glass,  a  sturdy 
growth  being  what  we  now 
require.  Henceforth  watering 
must  be  very  carefully  done, 
giving  it  when  required  earl}- 
in  the  morning,  so  that  the 
leaves  of  the  young  seedlings 
quickly  dry.  Pans  or  pots 
may  also  be  used  for  sowing 
the  seeds  in. 

Treatment  of  the  Plants. — 
When  the  seedlings  possess  two 
or  three  true  leaves  they  must 
be  pricked  off  into  other  4-inch 
deep  boxes,  draining  them  and 
using  soil  as 
advised     for 


seed  sowing,        4.— outtinhs 
except   that 
the    leaf-soil 

or  manure  should  be  used  in 
a  more  flaky  condition.  Before 
pricking  out  the  seedlings, 
make  the  soil  moderately  firm, 
and  give  it  a  quarter  -  inch 
thiok  surfacing  of  clean  sand. 
Place  each  plant  3  inches  from 
its  neighliour,  taking  care  to 
press  the  soil  well  round  the 
roots.  Water  in  with  a  rosed 
can  and  place  in  a  warm, 
rather  close  greenhouse  or 
frame  for  a  week  or  so  until 
they  have  taken  to  the  new  soil, 
when  commence  to  gradually 
inure  them  to  more  airy  con- 
ditions. Water  with  caution  ; 
rich  bronze  red  foliage.  Among  double  varieties  '  excessive  watering  and  bad  ventilation  are  fre- 
one  of  the  best  is  Triumph  of  Lorraine,  with  rosy  i  quently  the  cause  of  young  plants  going  off  with  a 


-ON   THE   LEFT   IS   THE    CUTTING    AS    TAKEN   FROM   THE   I'LANT  ; 
ON   THE  RIGHT,    ONE   PREPARED   FOR   INSERTION. 


red  flowers  and  deep  bronze-coloured  foliage. 


RAISING    ASTERS    FROM    SEEDS. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  half- 
hardy  annual  is  so  popular  as  the  varieties  of 
the  so-called  Aster  that  is  known  to  the  botanist 
as  Callistephus.  Although  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  detract  from  their  merits  by 
possibly  interested  persons,  there  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that,  when  well  grown,  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  now  on  the  market  take  a  lot 
uf  beating,  considered  either  from  a  garden  or 
house  decorative  point  of  view.  As  with  every 
other  plant  that  we  grow,  good  cultivation  must 
exist  from  the  beginning,  and  for  the  first  batch 
of  plants  a  sowing  must  soon  be  made. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — This  first  sowing  must  be 
made  under  glass,  and  where  a  hot-Ded  exists 
this  is  the  best  place  to  raise  the  seedlings. 
Secure  some  3-inch  deep  boxes,  bore  or  burn 
some  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  cover  these  with 
pieces  of  broken  pots.  The  soil  for  sowing  the 
seeds  in  must  be  of  a  rather  light  nature,  one 
consisting  of  two  parts  good  loam,  one  part  leaf 
soil  or  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  and  one  part 
sand  suiting  admirably.  Pass  this  through  a 
quarter-inch  mesh  sieve,  then  place  a  layer  of  the 
rough  material  over  the  crocks  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box  and  till  up  with  the  fine  soil.  This,  when 
pressed  moderately  firmly,  should  come  to  within 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  box. 
All  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds,  and 
these  must  be  scattered  thinly,  half  an  inch  apart 
being  none  too  much.  Cover  with  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  layer  of  fine  soil,  give  a  light  finishing 
with  clean  sand,  and  press  just  tight  enough  to 
fix  it  with  the  bottom  of  a  clean  pot  or  pan. 
If  these  directions  are  properly  carried  out,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  soil  is  roughly  half  an  inch 
below  the  top  of  the  box,  this  space  being  left 
for  watering.  Give  a  good  soaking  through  a  fine- 
rosed  can,  cover  each  box  with  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  and  stand  in  the  greenhouse  or  hot-bed 
frame.    As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  promptly 


black  ring  round  the  stem  just  below  the  leaves. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  plants  ought  to  have  been 
gradually  hardened  so  that  they  occupy  cold 
frames,  taking  the  lights  off  during  fine  days, 
and  simply  protect  from  frosts  at  night.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  week  in  May  the  plants  can,  in 
most  localities,  go  into  their  permanent  quarters, 


5. — THE    RES0LT    OF    POTTING    ON     THE    ABOVE 
ROOTED    CUTTING. 


INSERTED   IN    A    POT    AND    ONE    ROOTED  READTFOR 
POTTING   INTO  A   2-INCH   POT. 

planting  the  large  sorts  1.5  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  the  dwarf  varieties  12  inches  apart.  The 
beds  should  be  well  dug  and  manured  before 
planting.  If  the  seedlings  have  been  treated  as 
advised  they  will  be  fine  sturdy  plants,  each 
possessing  a  mass  of  roots,  and  can  be  planted 
out  without  any  serious  cheek  occurring.  Sowings 
may  be  made  under  glass  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks  from  the  end  of  February  until  the  middle 
of  April,  and  from  then  until  the  middle  of  May 
seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower,  taking  care  to  thin  the  seedlings 
early.  The  plants  from  the  outdoor  sowings 
will  flower  well  late  in  the  season  when  the 
others  are  over. 

Asters  in  Pots. — It  frequently  happens  that 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months  the 
beginner's  greenhouse  presents  a  bare  appearance, 
and  flowering  plants  of  any  sort  would  be  welcome 
to  brighten  it  up.  This  is  where  the  Aster, 
especially  the  dwarf,  bushy  branching  strain ,  comes 
in  useful.  When  the  flowers  are  just  Ijeginning 
to  open  tread  the  soil  down  firmly  round  a  desired 
number  of  the  best  shaped  plants,  and  then  give 
it  a  thorough  watering  if  at  all  dry.  Leave  it  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  with  a  spade  cut  round 
each  plant  a  few  inches  from  the  stem,  lift  and 
transfer  to  a  pot  of  suitable  size.  Make  the  soil 
firm,  water  well,  and  then  stand  the  plants  in  a 
shady,  rather  close  corner  of  the  greenhouse  for 
a  week  or  so  when  the  plants  can  go  on  the  stage, 
shading  them  from  bright  sunshine.  Some  culti- 
vators prefer  to  grow  on  the  young  plants  entirely 
in  pots,  and  where  time  and  space  abound  this 
method  is  to  be  commended.  In  this  case, 
instead  of  pricking  the  seedlings  out  into  boxes, 
each  would  be  potted  into  a  thimble  pot,  and 
eventually  potted  on  in  other  sizes  until  pots 
4J  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter  were  reached, 
these  being  large  enough  for  the  plants  to  flower  in. 

Some  Good  Varieties  or  Types. — Perhaps  the 
most  general  favourite  is  the  Ostricli  Plume 
Aster,  a  beautiful  double  or  semi -double  type, 
IS  inches  high,  the  feathery  petals  and  branching 
habit  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  useful  Asters 
we  have.  It  may  be  had  in  several  colours. 
Comet  is  another  graceful  type,  the  reflexed 
petals  reminding  one  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, 18  inches.  Victoria  is  a  well-known 
18-inch  high  type,  the  petals  of  which  curve 
outwards.  The  French  Pajony-fiowered  type  is 
beautiful  and  distinct,  the  petals  curving  inwards 
similar  to  an  incurved  Chrysanthemum.  The 
original  strain  reaches  a  height  of  2  feet,  but  a 
dwarf  type  may  now  be  obtained  that  only  grows 
half  as  high.  Sutton's  Little  Gem  is  a  charm- 
ing dwarf  type,  specially  suitable  for  pots.  It, 
like  the  others  mentioned,  can  be  had  in  several 
colours.  Single  Asters  are  also  charming, 
especially  tfiose  that  have  twisted  petals.  The 
Ray  type  finds  favour  with  some  people,  as  they 
stand  dry  weather  well.  The  flowers  are  semi- 
double,  the  long,  straight  petals  radiating  from  a 
bright  yellow  centre  or  disc. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 


Introuuctorv. — Man  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
and  he  flocks  to  the  towns  as  naturally  as  the 
wasps  to  the  treiele  jar  ;  he  is  also  a  gardening 
animal,  and  wherever  he  is  and  whenever  he  is 
there  the  innate,  inherent  love  of  gardening 
must  assert  itself.  Recognising  these  two  facts, 
and  being  desirous  of  pleasing  every  section  of 
his  readers,  the  Editor  has  commissioned  the 
writer — as  one  who  has  done  it  and  knows  how 
it  is  done — to  give  a  few  brief  hints  every  week 
to  enable  every  reader  to  have  a  garden  which 
shall  blossom  like  the  Rose. 

The  Soil. — At  the  very  outset,  and,  indeed,  all 
through  the  chapter,  I  would  emphatically  assert 
that  the  soil  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  garden- 
ing. There  are  various  ways  of  looking  at  this 
statement.  Some  may  treat  it  as  a  joke  ;  some 
may  regard  it  as  a  truism  ;  some  as  a  sound, 
common-sense  dictum.  The  latter  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  now  put  forward,  and  it  is  incontro- 
vertibly  true,  to  the  last  spadeful  of  mould,  the 
last  clod  of  earth,  the  last  grain  of  sand  in  the 
garden.  With  good  soil  and  and  plenty  of  it,  you 
can  grow  everything  ;  with  poor  soil  and  plenty 
of  it  you  can  grow  a  lot  ;  with  poor  soil  and 
little  of  it  you  can  grow  weeds  and  weary— and 
precious  little  besides. 

But  here,  at  the  very  start,  we  unlucky  town 
gardeners  get  our  first  set-back  in  the  handicap  ; 
it  may  be  to  scratch  ;  it  may  be  a  few  inches 
nearer  to  the  limit  man,  according  as  our  soil  is 
poor  and  plentiful  or  poor  and  scarce.  However, 
there  is  this  beautiful  thought  underlying  the 
question  of  town  garden  soil,  and  it  is  worth 
dwelling  upon,  viz.,  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement.  There  is  no  need  for  the  town 
gardener  to  stand,  Alexander-like,  and  sigh  for 
fresh  worlds  to  conquer  ;  they  are  here,  literally 
and  absolutely  at  his  feet,  and  my  advice  to  him 
is  to  go  in  and  win.  A  healthy  spirit  of  enquiry 
is  good  to  foster  at  the  outset,  and  a  spade  and 
fork  should  be  called  in  to  help.  Armed  with 
these,  proceed  as  far  in  the  direction  of  Australia 
as  the  land  will  allow  ;  it  may  be  6  inches  ;  it 
may  be  2  feet ;  if  it  is  only  6  inches,  make 
it  2  feet ;  if  it  is  2  feet  make  it  3  feet — always 
strive  for  a  little  more  than  you  have  got. 
Remove  all  empty  tins,  broken  glass,  stones  and 
brick-bats  encountered  by  the  way,  and  put  them 
in  a  heap  ;  they  may  come  in  very  useful  later 
on  for  paths,  &c. 

In  digging  down  2  feet  or  3  feet  at  this 
season,  keep  the  bottom  soil  always  at  the  bottom, 
but  break  it  up  with  the  fork.  On  this  place  a 
(i-inch  layer  of  the  best  manure  the  nearest 
mews  can  supply ;  this  should  be  rather  old 
manure  at  this  season,  but  not  so  old  as  to  have 
become  hoary,  as  is  common  with  many  manures 
that  have  lain  long  in  heap.  This  layer  of 
manure  should  have  a  6-inch  layer  of  the 
adjoining  soil  thrown  on  to  it,  followed  by  an 
intimate  mi.King  of  the  two  with  the  fork.  Six 
inches  more  manure,  'i  inches  more  of  soil 
admixed,  and  the  top  6  inches  of  soil  is  returned 
to  cover  all,  unmanured  and  unbroken,  simply 
inverted  or  turned  over  as  it'  leaves  the  spade  or 
fork.  This  deep  trenching  will  open  up  store- 
houses of  plant  food  that  have  previously  been 
locked,  and  the  difference,  especially  during  a  dry 
summer,  between  plants  grown  on  soil  that  has 
only  been  dug  !l  inches  deep  and  those  on  other 
that  has  been  trenched  24  inches  deep  will  be 
very  marked.  The  roots  of  most  plants  will 
penetrate  the  soil  to  a  much  greater  depth  than 
is  generally  supposed,  providing  the  sub- 
stratum is  broken  up  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  do  so.  That  is  all  for  now  ;  but  it 
leaves  a  bed  of  soil  which  by  late  spring  or  early 
summer  will  grow  anytliing  or  everything — 
that  is,  with  a  skilful  grower  to  lend  a  hand 
at  times. 

Next  week  I  hope  to  say  something  about  the 
lawn,  with  special  reference  to  cats,  chickens 
and  earthworms.  E.  .7.  Castle. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants    Under    Glass. 

FORCING  ROSES.— Continue  to  force 
these  and  keep  the  plants  free  from 
aphis  by  syringing  with  some  suitable 
insecticide.  Remove  the  plants  from 
a  warm  to  a  cooler  house  as  the  buds 
show  prominently  ;  they  become  a 
better  colour  and  last  longer.  Place  under  cover 
some  more  of  the  rambler  section  ;  these  force 
slowly  very  well,  and  are  useful  for  the  conserva- 
tory and  house  decoration.  Keep  the  plants 
well  supplied  with  stimulants  if  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots.  Put  in  to  force  also  Deutzias, 
Lilacs,  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  ;  syringe 
them  well  twice  a  day. 

Ferns  should  now  be  inspected,  and  those  that 
have  been  resting  may  be  potted  up  and  started 
afresh.  The  Nephrolepis  may  go  into  strong 
baskets.  Most  of  these,  being  strong  growers,  must 
be  given  good  svibstautial  soil  and  when  well 
rooted  copious  supplies  of  water  and  liquid 
manure,  also  an  occasional  dose  of  soot  water. 
Large  plants  should  be  top-dressed,  and  also  see 
that  the  drainage  is  clear,  otherwise  the  soil 
would  soon  become  waterlogged  and  sour.  I 
have  found  that  Adiantum  farleyense  succeeds 
best  in  good  fibrous  loam  and  dry  cow  manure, 
^^■ith  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  A  stove  temperature 
is  also  required,  and  shade  must  be  given  when 
the  sun  is  very  bright.  Pull  the  blinds  down 
immediately  the  sun  is  likely  to  reach  them  to 
prevent  the  young  fronds  getting  scalded. 

Friit  Indooks. 

Cucumhers  and  Melons. — Old  Cucumber  plants 
should  be  pulled  up  as  soon  as  the  new  ones  are 
ready  ;  the  new  ones  are  so  much  better.  Sow 
seed  for  a  succession  frequently  all  through  the 
season.  Plant  out  Melons  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready,  and  allow  IS  inches  from  plant  to  plant 
and  grow  in  the  cordon  system.  Secure  a  good 
set  before  allowing  any  to  swell. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Prepare  /he  Ground  and  plant  out  autumn- 
sown  Onions.  Carter's  Record,  Ailsa  Craig  and 
Reading  all  respond  to  this  treatment,  as  well 
as  the  Tripolis.  Give  a  good  dusting  of  soot 
over  the  plot,  which  should  be  heavily  manured. 
Good  Onions  cannot  be  grown  without  rich 
culture.  In  raising  the  plants  place  a  fork  under 
them  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  out  without 
injuring  the  roots,  and  finish  planting  by  making 
the  plants  firm. 

Shallots,  Garlic  and  Artichokes  should  be 
planted  now.  Rhubarb  plantations  may  now  be 
made  and  large  pans  or  tubs  placed  over  some 
roots  and  then  hot  manure.  Make  a  sowing 
of  Brussels  Sprouts  seeds  in  a  cold  frame  ;  these 
will  make  an  early  plantation.  Further  sowings 
of  Broad  Beans  and  Peas  should  be  made,  and  a 
sowing  of  Spinach. 

Pleasure  Grounds  and  Flower  Garden. 

Get  on  with  planting  as  fast  as  possible  in 
suitable  weather,  and  do  not  allow  plants  to 
remain  uncovered  when  transplanting,  otherwise 
the  little  fibrous  roots  soon  feel  the  effects.  In 
all  cases  where  necessary  stake  and  tie.  If  this 
is  neglected  much  injury  may  be  done  in  a  short 
time.  Examine  all  old  ties  and  labels,  and 
where  necessary  replace  them. 

Conifers  may  be  planted  and  removed.  Make 
the  soil  firm  about  the  roots  by  ramming,  and  it 
is  well  to  afford  a  little  fine  rich  soil  to  extra 
choice  plants  at  the  time  of  planting,  as  the  small 
roots  catch  hold  of  this  very  quickly  and  soon 
make  progress. 

Herhitceous  Borders  that  require  renovating 
should  be  seen  to  at  once.     Where  plants  have 


outgrown  the  space  allotted  they  should  be 
restricted  by  taking  up  the  whole  clump  and 
replanting.  Select  the  outside  pieces  which  are 
the  most  vigorous,  and  secure  fresh  labels  if 
necessary.  New  ones  can  be  painted  or  written 
or  printed  when  wet  or  frosty  days  occur. 

Lairns.  — Keep  these  neat  and  tidy  by  sweeping 
and  rolling.  A  top-dressing  may  be  afforded  If 
the  grass  is  poor  or  mossy.  Wood  ashes,  soot 
and  bone-meal  make  a  very  good  stimulant.  Any 
turf-laying  should  be  done  now. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Push  forward  the  pruning  and  tying  and 
training  of  all  fruit  trees,  and  on  frosty  mornings 
wheel  manure  on  to  the  borders.  To  cordon 
trees  on  the  Quince  give  a  top-dressing  of  bone- 
meal,  kainit  and  basic  slag.  Keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  small  birds ;  it  is  best  to  put  black 
cotton  on  the  bushes  and  nets  on  the  walls. 

American  Blight. — This  should  be  kept  at  bay 
by  going  over  all  the  affected  branches  with  a 
hard  paint-brush  and  some  methylated  spirit  or 
petroleum  emulsion.  Well  brush  the  insecticide 
in  to  thoroughly  exterminate  the  pest.  This 
should  be  done  several  times  during  the  growing 
season.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Tuberoses. — Many  fail  in  growing  the  Tuberose 
successfully,  and  this  may  be  traced  to  two 
causes.  One  is  supplying  water  to  the  roots 
before  growth  begins,  and  the  second  to  the 
attempt  to  grow  the  plants  in  too  cool  a  tem- 
perature without  tlie  help  of  bottom-heat.  The 
soil  should  be  moderately  moist  when  potting, 
and  then  water  will  not  be  needed.  To  start 
them  into  growth  a  genial  bottom  -  heat  is 
required,  with  a  top  temperature  of  65°.  When 
they  begin  to  grow  begin  watering,  and  by  the 
lime  the  flower-spikes  appear  they  will  take  it 
freely,  and  may  also  have  occasional  doses  of 
liquid  manure.  Before  potting,  break  off  all 
offsets  from  the  tubers,  pot  firmly  and  place 
them  well  down  in  the  soil,  leaving  about  I  inch 
of  the  neck  showing  above  the  surface.  One 
tuber  is  sufficient  for  a  5-iuch  pot,  two  for  a 
6-inch  and  three  for  a  7-inch  pot.  The  first- 
named  size  I  find  the  most  useful. 

Eiiphorhia  jacquiniiijlord. — This  useful  plant 
often  gives  some  trouble  to  the  propagator.  The 
earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  secure 
the  first  batch  of  cuttings.  Plants  from  which 
tlie  bloom  was  cut  at  Christmas  will  now  be 
starting  into  growth,  provided  they  have  been 
kept  in  the  store.  The  young  shoots  should  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  old  wood,  and  a  little  dry 
sand  applied  to  stop  the  bleeding  ;  they  may  be 
put  in  singly  into  small  pots  or  three  together 
into  a  3-ineh  size.  Peat,  loam  and  sand  in  equal 
parts  may  be  used.  The  cuttings  should  not  get 
withered  during  the  process  of  making,  and  they 
should  have  the  warmest  part  of  the  propagating 
pot.  If  kept  quite  close,  with  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, they  will  not  require  any  watering  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days.  Too  much  moisture 
at  the  base  of  the  cuttings  before  they  have 
properly  callused  is  sure  to  cause  them  to  rot  off. 
Orchids. 

Deiidrohiums. — Continue  to  bring  on  sueces- 
sional  plants  of  Dendrobiums,  and  if  any  insects 
are  suspected  sponge  the  plants  before  being 
placed  in  heat.  Any  that  finished  up  their 
growth  late  and  are  consequently  not  very  well 
ripened  must  be  brought  on  slowly  at  first,  for 
if  introduced  at  once  to  heat  and  moisture 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  have  been  resting 
in,  the  stems  will  frequently  grow  at  the  nodes 
instead  of  flowering. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Sfeds  to  be  Sown. — We  have  come  to  the 
season  when  the  seed  of  several  vegetables  should 
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be  put  in  ;  among  them  will  be  Brussels  Sprouts. 
To  have  these  early  and  in  the  beat  condition 
the  plants  require  a  long  season  of  growth, 
therefore  one  or  two  of  the  best  varieties  should 
be  sown  early.  As  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do 
so  out  of  doors  yet  with  success,  the  first  batch 
of  plants  should  be  raised  under  glass  on  a  gentle 
hot-bed.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear,  allow 
plenty  of  air  and  prick  them  off  into  cold  frames 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  handle,  making  the 
soil  firm,  which  will  promote  sturdy  growth.  In 
the  meantime  an  open  position  should  be  selected 
and  prepared  for  them,  and  to  ensure  the  plants 
growing  freely  through  a  season  of  drought,  a 
good  deep  tilth  should  be  provided  with  the 
addition  of  a  good  dressing  of  decayed  manure. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Peach  House. — Here  the  fruit  will  be 
swelling  apace,  and  if  the  crop  is  heavy,  rub  off 
some  of  the  badly  placed  fruits  and  those  on  the 
under  side  of  the  branches.  Syringing  with  tepid 
water  twice  daily  will  hasten  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit  and  also  assist  to  keep  the  foliage  clean. 
Ascertain  the  condition  of  the  border,  and  if 
water  is  needed  give  a  thorough  soaking  at  a 
temperature  of  85°.  Old  and  established  trees 
may  have  liquid  or  an  artificial  manure  each  time 
water  is  required,  but  younger  trees  that  are 
full  of  vigour  will  be  best  without  it  until  the 
Peaches  have  stoned. 

Flower  Garden. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Pots. — These  will  now  be  on 
the  move,  and  will  require  attention  in  the  way 
of  seeing  that  the  pots  are  on  a  good  bed  of  ashes 
to  keep  the  worms  away.  The  bottoms  of  pots 
and  sides  of  frames  can  be  also  examined  for  slugs. 
Although  there  may  be  nothing  that  cannot  claim 
in  its  way  to  be  hardy ,  some  things  will  probably 
be  all  the  better  for  a  little  protection  in  the 
event  of  frost,  notably  Montbretias,  the  young 
leaves  of  which  are  apt  to  be  crippled,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  avoid  this  if  early  flowers  are  required. 

Daffodils.  —  In  looking  through  the  many 
varieties  of  Daflbdils  now  in  flower,  one  is  struck 
by  the  excellent  display,  too,  that  is  furnished 
by  a  trifling  outlay,  and  requiring  very  little 
labour.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  flowers, 
the  purchase  of  new  and  rare  varieties  is 
expensive,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  in  for 
them  if  a  fine  bank  of  colour  in  a  little  variety  is 
all  that  is  required. 

Polyanthuses  in  Pots  are  coming  fast  in  flower. 
Like  the  I'aftbdils,  they  are  capital  plants  for  the 
present  season  where  the  supply  of  glass  is  limited, 
and  they  last  in  flower  a  long  time. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshivelUhorpe,  Norwich. 


NEW     ORCH  IDS. 

Cymbidium  Lady  Cblman. 
This  handsome  addition  to  the  Cymbidiums  is 
stated  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C. 
ebumeo-lowiamim  and  C.  traceyanum.  The 
plant  shown  was  carrying  two  racemes  of  flewers 
composed  of  four  and  five  blooms  respectively. 
These  are  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a 
uniform  primrose  ground  colour,  with  dull 
crimson  narrow  streakings.  The  labellum  is  of 
medium  size,  finely  recurved,  the  colour  being 
deep  bright  crimson  blotches  on  a  white  ground. 
The  column,  which  is  rather  conspicuous,  is  dull 
carmine,  with  short  deeper  carmine  er  crimson 
streaks.  Shown  by  Sir  J.  Colman,  Bart. ,  Gatton 
Park,  Surrey.     Award  of  merit. 

DiA-CaTTLBYA  COLMAN.B. 

This  is  a  new  bi-generic  liybrid  between 
Diacrium  bicornatum  and  Cattleya  intermedia 
nivea.  The  hibit  of  the  plant  and  the  shape  of 
the  flower  are  those  of  both  parents.  The  latter  is 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  fain*  primrose 
marking  on  the  labellum.     The  plant  shown  was 


carrying  one  raceme  composed  of  one  fully 
opened  flower  and  three  buds.  Shown  by  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park.  Award 
of  merit. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  Orion. 
This  is  a  lovely  variety  of  the  well-known 
Lycaste  Skinneri.  The  plant  shown  possessed 
only  one  flower,  this  being  of  large  size.  The 
sepals  are  large,  ovate  and  of  a  light  old  rose 
colour.  The  petals  are  medium  in  size,  the 
colour  being  pale  carmine  except  at  the  tips, 
which  are  white.  The  ground  colour  is  also 
faintly  streaked  with  white.  The  labellum  is 
creamy  white,  with  a  yellow  cushion  at  the 
base.  Shown  by  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq. ,  The  Grange, 
Southgate.     Award  of  merit. 

Sophro-Cattleya  antiochus  rubra. 
A  lovely  addition  to  this  already  beautiful 
bi-generio  race  of  Orchids.  The  plant  shown  had 
only  one  flower,  but  this  was  a  lovely  specimen. 
The  sepals  are  lance-shaped  and  rather  long,  the 
colour  being  rich  crimson-purple.  The  petals  are 
of  the  same  colour,  but  much  broader,  the  edges 
being  slightly  erenated.  The  labellum  is  long, 
rather  narrow,  with  beautifully  erenated 
margins.  The  colour  is  very  rich  velvety 
crimson,  with  clear,  narrow,  golden  markings  at 
the  base.  Shown  tjy  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co. ,  Heaton,  Bradford.     Award  of  merit. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— T"^  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  ivith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Corresporuients"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  loritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  v^ed  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Information  about  Dahlia 
tubers  (AW.  H.  Dahlia). — As  you  do  not  wish 
to  increase  your  stock,  the  simplest  plan  will  be 
to  leave  the  old  roots  as  they  are  for  the  present. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  away  the  old  tubers  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  remove  them 
all.  If  you  have  a  greenhouse,  or  even  a  cold 
frame,  we  advise  you  to  pot  each  clump  into  a 
large  pot  at  the  end  of  March,  using  soil  com- 
posed of  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-soil  or 
well-decayed  manure,  and  then  place  them  in  the 
greenhouse  or  frame,  taking  care  that  frost  does 
not  reach  them.  When  the  shoots  appear 
remove  all  except  the  two  strongest.  Keep  near 
the  glass  and  plant  outdoors  at  the  end  of  May 
or  early  in  June.  If  the  tubers  are  very  large 
you  may  cut  some  away  so  that  you  can  get  them 
into  pots  that  are  riot  too  cumbersome.  If  you 
have  no  glass  at  your  disposal,  you  may  plant 
the  clumps  in  the  open  early  in  May,  removing 
the  shoots  as  advised  for  those  in  pots  and 
protecting  those  left  should  late  frosts  threaten. 

CarrylDsr  out  a  bedding  desigrn 
in  Stocl£s  and  Asters  (MHjield).— The 
design  is  bold  and  excellent,  but  your  scheme  of 
planting  is  scarcely  satiifactory.  You  already 
have  far  too  many  colours,  and  colours,  too, 
which  do  not  blend  at  all  well.  In  these  oiroum- 
stances  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  blue  Lobelia 
out  of  the  design  entirely ;  neither  is  your 
suggestion  ©f  mixing  the  colours  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4, 
5,  10,  11,  12  and   13  commendable.      You  wouli 


obtain  a  far  more  satisfactory  effect  by  leaving 
out  all  the  blue,  purple,  rose  and  carmine  Stocks, 
and  keeping  the  whole  design  to  pink,  white  and 
yellow  Stocks  ;  the  Nemesias  would  not  clash 
with  this  arrangement.  Here  is  an  alternative 
planting:  1,  white  Stocks;  2,  3,  4,  5,  pink 
Stocks  ;  10,  11,  12,  13,  yellow  Stocks  ;  6,  7,  8,  9, 
carmine-pink  Stocks  ;  these  latter  are  added  to 
give  brilliancy.  In  this  arrangement  use 
Nemesias  to  edge  all  the  beds,  excepting  10,  11, 
12  and  13,  which  edge  with  dwarf  white  Alyssum 
Thornburn's  Bouquet  ;  this  can  be  raised  out  of 
doors.  Either  leave  out  the  Asters  entirely  or 
use  a  bright  pink  one  for  filling  6,  7,  8  and  9  ; 
do  not  use  them  in  the  same  beds  as  Stocks,  as 
the  flowers  do  not  associate  at  all  nicely. 

Twelve  early  -  flowering  Chry- 
santhemums for  a  London  garden 

(Bus  in  Urht).  —  You  may  grow  the  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  your  London 
garden  quite  easily,  with  the  sure  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  bright  and  cheerful  display  from  the 
plants  during  the  autumn  months.  Your  chief 
aim  should  Ije  to  procure  sturdy  plants  at  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  If  possible, 
give  the  plants  a  nice  warm,  sunny  position,  as 
in  these  quarters  they  do  well.  A  dozen 
Japanese  varieties  that  will  make  a  small  garden 
bright  and  gay  are  the  following  :  Nina  Blick, 
scarlet-bronze ;  Goacher's  Crimson,  rich  crimson  ; 
Roi  des  Blancs,  pure  white  ;  Polly,  bronze ; 
F^e  Japonais,  creamy  primrose ;  Claret,  bright 
claret ;  Rosie,  terra-eotta-bronze ;  Horace 
Martin,  yellow  ;  White  Mass6,  white  ;  Improved 
Mass6,  rosy  mauve  ;  Harrie,  bronze,  tinted 
crimson ;  and  Pride  of  Keston,  reddish  rose. 
Pompons  are  beautiful  for  the  garden,  having 
small  compact  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  pro- 
fusion on  dwarf,  branching  plants.  We  recom- 
mend the  three  following  sorts :  Orange  Pet, 
bronze  ;  Mr.  Selly,  pale  rose  pink  ;  and  Reggie, 
cream. 

Campanula  pypamldalis  poots  spov/ing 

{E.  H.). — The  fact  that  Campanula  pyramidalis  (as  well 
as  many  other  species)  can  be  increased  by  means  of  root- 
cuttings  has  been  known  to  professional  propagators  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  little  used,  as  these  Campanulas  are 
so  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and  seedlings  grow  more 
vigorously  than  plants  obtained  from  root-cuttings. 

Tpoatment  of  Box  edgingr  iBcacunsfielcl)  —The 
only  thing  you  can  do  to  the  Box  edging  is  to  'take  it  up, 
pull  it  to  pieces,  and  replant  during  the  showery  weather 
next  April.  Before  replanting,  take  care  that  the  ground 
is  well  dug,  and,  if  necessary,  some  mauure  should  be  in 
corporated  with  it.  The  plant  you  send  a  portion  of  is  the 
Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans),  For  information 
about  Mistletoe  please  see  reply  to  "  H.  N.  H."  in  this  issue. 

Six  sinsle-flowreped  Chpysanthemums 
fop  decopative  uses  {.':^trattt/non'}.—\Ve  recommend 
the  following  single-Howered  varieties  as  suitable  for 
November  and  December  displays  :  Edith  Pagram,  rich 
pink ;  Irene  Cragg,  pure  white,  with  yellow  disc ;  Bronze 
Edith  Pagram,  bright  reddish  bronze  ;  Mary  Richardson, 
reddish  salmon ;  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  white,  suffused 
rose ;  and  Jklrs.  Fergusson,  a  pink  sport  from  the  last- 
named. 

Snow^dpops  attacked  by  mould  (H.  W.  F.). 
Your  Snowdrops  are  attacked  by  the  Snowdrop  white 
mould  or  mildew  (Botrytis  galanthina).  It  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  fungus  which  attacks  the  common 
White  Lily.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  remedy,  and  that 
the  best  preventive  as  regards  the  disease  spreading  is  to 
at  oace  take  up  and  burn  every  diseased  bulb,  and  do  not 
plant  other  bulbs  in  the  same  position  for  two  years. — 
G.  S.  S. 

The  cultivation  of  Januapy-flo\(rePing 
Chpysanthemums  (Amateur).  —  To  ensure  the 
development  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  January  a  late 
propagation  is  important,  and  a  late  period  of  stopping  is 
also  an  essential  factor.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the 
selection  of  varieties  is  all  important.  Propagate  by 
cuttings  at  any  time  between  the  present  and  May  ;  the 
earlier  the  cuttings  are  inserted  the  bigger  the  plants  will 
be.  After  being  rooted  the  young  plants  should  be  potted 
up,  and  when  6  inches  high  the  point  of  each  plant  should 
be  pinched  out.  Other  shoots  will  evolve  as  a  consequence 
of  this  treatment,  and  these  in  turn,  when  6  inches  long, 
should  be  pinched  or  stopped  as  before,  and  each  succeed- 
ing 6  inches  of  growth  treated  in  like  fashion.  The  last 
pinching  should  take  place  during  the  third  week  in  July, 
from  which  point  the  plants  should  be  grown  on  to  the 
terminal  buds.  The  plants  do  well  when  Anally  potted 
into  8-iHCh  er  9-inch  pots.  Hmse  the  plants  as  late  in 
October  as  possible,  being  guided  in  this  matter  by  the 
weather  at  the  time.  The  plants  must  be  kept  cool  and 
abundance  of  air  given  for  quite  a  long  time,  gradually 
reducing  the  ventilation,  so  that  by  the  time  the  buds  are 
nicely  set  sufficient  fire-heat  may  be  given  to  dispel  frost 
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and  damp  and  to  assist  in  the  opening  of  the  blooms. 
Good  sorts  are  Nagoya,  yellow  ;  Winter  Cheer,  bright 
rose ;  Heston  White,  pure  white  ;  Allman's  Yellow,  rich 
yellow  ;  Winter  Konigen,  white ;  Tuxe  o,  bronze  ;  S.  T. 
Wright,  crimson  ;  and  Mme.  L.  Charvet,  pink. 

Flowreps  fop  a  toivn  garden  (£.  M.  P.).— 
Most  of  the  cheap  plants  to  be  bought  from  barrows 
and  stalls  shortly,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Auriculas,  Sweet 
Williams,  Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  Arabis,  Polyanthuses, 
Violas,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Foxgloves, 
Giant  Daisies,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  also  many  hardy 
annuals  raised  from  seed,  and  such  tender  ones  as  Asters, 
Stocks  and  Zinnias,  also  Snapdragons  and  Pentstemons, 
may  do  very  well  for  your  town  garden  if  it  be  not  too 
enclosed  and  gets  some  sun  and  air.  All  the  plants 
named  may  be  planted  at  once  if  ordered,  and  hardy 
annuals  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  April  thinly  in  clumps 
and  protected  from  slugs.  Stocks  and  Asters,  unless  you 
have  a  frame  or  greenhouse  to  raise  them  in,  had  best  be 
purchased  as  strong  plants  in  May  next.  But  while  it  is 
easy  to  advise,  all  the  same,  lack  of  light,  or  much  smoke, 
a  close  atmosphere  and  no  virgin  soil  may  do  much  to 
interfere  with  success. 

Chpysanthemums  with  semi  -  double 
floweps  (W-  S.  J/.).— Unless  the  plants  of  Horace 
Martin  are  propagated  by  cuttings  each  year  and  sub- 
sequently grown  well,  they  invariably  develop  semi-double 
blooms.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  adopt  means  to  ensure 
the  bloom  i  evolving  in  double  form.  By  all  means  pro- 
pagate cuttings  taken  from  your  oM  plants  at  once,  and 
when  rooted  grow  them  on  strongly.  Later  on,  say,  at 
the  end  of  April  or  early  May,  set  outdoors  the  young 
plants  that  have  been  hardened  off.  liive  them  quarters 
that  have  been  deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  and  give 
each  plant  a  space  fully  3  feet  square.  Plant  firmly  and 
insert  stakes  for  their  support  in  good  time.  Keep  the 
hoe  busy  between  the  plants  during  the  growing  period, 
and  when  the  buds  are  well  set  apply  manure  water 
pretty  frequently.  We  should  be  disposed  to  slightly 
thin  out  the  more  crowded  buds  from  among  the  clusters 
that  are  so  freely  developed,  and  then  we  have  little 
doubt  the  results  will  e(iual  your  expectations. 

About  decopative  Chpysanthemums 
(S!ra(A»!OT'e).-These  plants  may  be  grown  with  little 
trouble.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  the  cuttings  rooted 
in  good  time  and  grow  the  plants  on  to  the  terminal  buds. 
The  only  stopping  that  it  is  well  to  carry  out  is  to  stop 
the  plants  when  they  are  C  inches  high,  repeating  the 
operation  at  each  succeeding  C  inches  of  growth,  giving 
the  last  stopping  or  pinchi  g  at  the  end  of  ,Iune.  By 
these  means  capital  bushy  plants  are  brought  into  being. 
We  advise  you  to  thin  out  the  more  crowded  buds  in  the 
clusters  of  terminal  buds,  otherwise  the  resulting  flowers 
may  be  unduly  crowded.  A  dozen  good  sorts  to  flower 
during  November  and  December  are:  White,  Ivory  or 
White  Star  and  Heston  White  ;  yellow,  Mrs.  Greenfield, 
Nagoya  and-  Allman's  Yellow ;  pink.  Pink  Star  or  Pink 
Ivory,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli  and  Mme.  Louis  Charvet; 
bronze,  Bronze  Soleil  dOctobre  and  Mme.  G.  Eivol ;  red 
or  crimson,  Dazzler  and  Kathleen  Thompson.  There  are 
many  others,  but  we  think  these  will  suit  your  require- 
ments. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 
Shpub    fop    bed    In    g'pass    plot 

(H.  W.  H.). — Under  the  circumstances  we  do  not 
think  you  can  do  better  than  plant  Berberis 
Darwinii.  This  is  a  neat-growing  evergreen  shrub 
that  bears  a  profusion  of  bright  orange  yellow 
flowers  in  late  spring,  when  it  is  an  object  of 
great  beauty.  B.  stenophylla  would  also  do  well 
in  such  a  position,  but  this  has  a  rather  pendulous 
and  loose  habit.  It  is,  however,  a  beautiful  object 
for  a  bed  in  grass.  The  last-named  grows  more 
quickly  than  the  former,  and  so  would  make  a 
screen  in  a  shorter  time. 

Infopmation  about  soil  for  Rho- 
dodendrons (M.  /.).— We  reply  to  your 
queries  seriatim.  A  simple  method  of  testing 
soil  for  the  presence  of  lime  is  to  take  samples 
from  various  parts  of  the  garden,  mix  them 
together,  place  a  small  quantity  in  a  glass  jar  or 
tumbler  and  pour  on  this  a  wineglassf  ul  or  muriatic 
acid.  If  the  liquid  fizzes  freely  a  good  amount 
of  lime  will  be  present,  but  if  it  only  bubbles  a 
little  or  not  at  all  lime  will  not  be  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  harm  Rhododendrons.  You 
can  please  yourself  about  taking  out  holes  4  feet 
wide  now  and  making  them  larger  later  on  ;  the 
only  objection  to  it  is  the  extra  expense  incurred 
in  making  two  operations  of  the  work.  In  the 
event  of  your  making  the  beds  6  feet  vride  now 
you  could  plant  round  each  Rhododendron  such 
plants  as  the  hardy  Heaths,  Pernettya  mucronata, 
or  some  of  the  dwarf  Lilies.  The  plants  you 
mention  would  not  thrive  in  peat.  Camellias 
like  best  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  used 
in  a  rather  rough  state  for  beds.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  your  black  soil  is.     Certainly  it  is 


not  leaf -soil.  It  has  what  gardeners  call  a  sour 
or  unkind  look  about  it,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
would  suit  Rhododendrons.  Still,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  try  it  with  one  or  two  common 
sorts  if  you  possess  any. 

Book  on  g-Pafting  (Reader).— The  best  book  on 
grafting  trees  and  shrubs  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is 
the  English  translation  of  "The  Art  of  Grafting  and 
Budding,"  by  Charles  Baltet.  It  was  published  at  The 
Gakuen  oftice  many  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is 
now  in  print,  but  a  copy  might  be  obtained  from  a  dealer 
in  second-hand  books. 

Lilac  not  flo^veping  (Reynardson).  —  We  are 
surprised  that  the  Lilac  has  not  flowered  as  the  treatment 
detailed  by  you  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  We  advise 
you  to  shift  your  plant  into  a  larger  pot,  using  some  good 
soil.  This  will  encourage  vigorous  growth  and  probable 
formation  of  flower  buds.  To  induce  flowers,  a  very 
necessary  item  is  to  keep  away  all  suckers. 

nnJ°?^™^*'°°  about  &Paf  ting  Abies  (Reader). 
The  different  Abies  are  usually  grafted  on  to  seedling 
stocks  of  a  species  as  nearly  related  as  possible  to  the  scion 
The  stocks  should  be  young,  vigorous,  and  established  in 
pots.  The  method  employed  is  what  is  known  as  veneer 
or  side  grafting,  and  the  point  of  union  should  be  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible.  The  grafted  plants  must  be  kept 
in  a  close  propagating  case  under  glass  until  a  union  is 
complete.  This  operation  is  usually  carried  out  in  early 
spring  before  growth  recommences,  and  late  in  the  summer 
and  in  autumn  when  growth  is  completed. 

AVistapias  not  flowering  (G.  C.  C.).— Your 
Wistarias  may  possibly  flower  this  year,  but  it  they 
do  not  do  so  we  recommend  the  following  treatment- 
About  midsummer  or  soon  afterwards  pinch  back  all  the 
vigorous  shoots  on  the  main  or  leading  stems  to  within 
1  foot  of  the  main  stem  in  order  to  check  the  very 
strong  growth.  These  shoots  will  again  break  into 
growth  from  the  buds  just  below  where  the  shoot  was 
stopped,  and  after  these  have  grown  a  few  inches  they 
should  be  again  stopped.  The  result  will  be  the  forma- 
tion of  flower-spurs  at  the  foot  of  the  shoot  first  shortened 
Early  in  the  spring  cut  back  the  second  shoots  to  within 
five  or  sLx  eyes  of  the  main  stem,  and  the  young  growths 
from  these  eyes  are  then  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  the  previous  year.  Any  very  weak  shoots  had 
better  be  cut  away  entirely.  By  following  this  course  of 
treatment  an  ample  show  of  flowers  will  be  prod  need 
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Information    ab&ut    Hedychium 

g-ardnePianum  (Ret/nardsou).— This  plant 
is  a  liberal  feeder,  and  under  such  treatment 
it  will  soon  form  a  large  mass  and  flower  profusely. 
It  needs  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  say, 
a  minimum  of  45",  and  thrives  admirably  if 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed.  A  mixture  of 
three  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  part  each  of  leaf- 
mould,  cow  manure  and  sand  will  suit  it  well. 
Copious  supplies  of  water,  too,  during  the 
growing  season  are  very  helpful.  Failing  a 
prepared  bed  in  which  to  plant  it,  a  large  pot  or 
tub  may  be  used.  It  may,  if  preferred,  be  stood 
out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months. 

Destpoyingr  worms  in  plant  pots 

iff.  G.  F.,  iVeio  Briyhton).  ~Z,ime  water  is  the 
best  thing  we  know  of  for  ridding  the  soil  in 
pots  of  worms.  It  is  a  safe  remedy  with  practi- 
cally all  ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  those  that  require  peat,  such  as 
Heaths,  Azaleas  and  Boronias.  We  cannot  make 
out  what  your  plant  is  ;  the  word  looks  like 
Aspidistra,  and,  it  this  is  correct,  you  may  safely 
use  the  lime  water.  Place  a  lump  of  fresh  lime 
the  size  of  the  clenched  fist  into  2  gallons  of  water, 
stir  well  and  then  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
until  the  water  becomes  clear,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Be  careful,  when  using,  not  to  disturb 
the  lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Give  the 
soil  in  the  pot  a  good  soaking  with  the  clear  lime 
water,  but  only  do  this  when  the  soil  is  already 
moist. 

Plants  fop  a  gpeenhouse  (II.  A.  A.),— in  such 
a  structure  as  you  suggest  many  flowers  might  be  grown 
and  flowered  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  In  the 
first  place,  bulbous  plants,  concerning  which  you  enquire 
will  do  well  therein.  Of  course,  the  subjects  chosen  must 
be  perfectly  hardy,  but  you  have  the  choice  of  such  things 
as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Glory 
of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa),  Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari) 
Croci  and  similar  subjects.  Many  alpines,  too,  are  likely 
to  prove  satisfactory.  Among  them  may  be  especially 
named  several  of  the  Primulas,  Campanulas,  Saxifrages, 
forget-me-nots,  hardy  Cyclamen,  Hepaticas,  Spring  Navel- 
wort  (Omiihalodes  verna)  and  Hellebores.  Several  of 
these,  however,   would   be  eltective  only    throughout    a 


limited  period  of  the  year,  and  we  think  you  would  derive 
great  pleasure  from  growing  a  collection  of  the  best  hardy 
ierns,  which  would  associate  well  with  the  different 
subjects  named  and  prove  very  beautiful  after  the  spring- 
flowering  plants  are  over.  Though  many  of  the  hardy 
iierns  are  deciduous,  the  charming  tints  of  their  developing 
fronds  render  them  extremely  interesting  and  attractive. 
Carnation  leaves  diseased  (Slough).  —  The 
Carnation  leaves  sent  were  so  badly  infested  with  rust, 
spot  and  red  spider  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  ever  expect 
satisfactory  returns  from  them  Every  scrap  should  be 
burned,  and  their  places  occupied  with  healthy  plants. 

Lselia  not  developing  its  floweps  (Lcelia). 
We  showed  your  letter  to  a  well-known  cultivator  of 
Orchids  within  the  London  district,  and  he  at  once  gave 
London  fogs  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  They  have  this 
year  been  unusually  prevalent,  and  have  destroyed 
thousands  of  blooms  of  different  kinds.  A  suggestion 
which  some  consider  helpful  is,  when  the  flowers  are  clear 
of  the  sheath,  to  keep  the  roots  drier  than  usual  in  the 
event  of  foggy  weather. 

Heating  a  small  greenhouse  (Subsoriber).— 
We  should  say  that  a  large  oil-stove  would  suit  your 
purpose,  for,  though  many  fail  with  them,  we  have  seen 
several  instances  where  they  have  proved  perfectly  satis- 
factory. The  main  point  is  that  the  stove  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  for  if  it  is  not  attended  to  carefully  in  this 
respect  failure  is  certain.  Next,  the  ventilating  of  the 
house  is  also  a  very  important  item.  As  the  house  is  in 
rather  a  damp  position,  you  will  find  it  a  great  advantage 
in  winter,  even  if  the  weather  is  mild  but  damp  and  close 
to  keep  the  lamp  burning  and  give  plenty  of  ventilation, 
as  by  this  means  it  is  (luite  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 
abundant moisture. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Peach    tree     Early    Alexandra 

dropping  Its  buds  {A.  F.  /.).— Un- 
fortunately, this  variety  is  noted  for  dropping 
its  buds,  and  nothing  we  know  of  can  be  done 
this  spring  to  prevent  those  buds  from  dropping 
which  are  more  or  less  in  condition  to  do  so. 
It  has  generally  happened  in  our  experience  that 
enough  sound  buds  have  been  left  to  produce  a 
fair  crop.  We  presume  that  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  tree  is  not  suffering  from  the  want  of 
water.  If  it  is,  that  fact  alone  would,  un- 
doubtedly, account  for  the  dropping.  In  any 
case,  whether  you  think  it  is  dry  or  not,  we 
should  give  the  tree  an  extra  soaking  of  clear 
water  at  a  temperature  of  55°  Fahr. ,  on  a  fine 
morning,  with  plenty  of  air  in  the  house.  To 
prevent  the  buds  from  cropping  another  year, 
we  would  advise  you  to  train  the  summer  shoots 
a  little  wider  apart,  thereby  exposing  the 
branches  and  leaves  to  more  air  and  sunshine, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  resulting  in  stronger  and 
plumper  buds. 

Using  caustic  wash  on  fpuit  bushes  (T.  S.). 
Ves,  in  winter,  when  the  bushes  are  at  complete  rest,  but 
not  when  the  slightest  appearance  of  growth  has  taken 
place,  and  as  fruit  bushes  usually  start  into  growth  earlier 
than  Apple  or  Pear  trees,  it  would  be  safer  we  think  to 
defer  the  application  until  next  winter.  It  all  depends  on 
the  condition  of  your  bushes  at  the  present  moment  The 
wash  is  fatal  to  young  growth. 

How  to  gpow  Mistletoe  on  Apple  tpees 

(U.  X.  H.).—Ttie  way  to  grow  Mistletoe  on  Apple  trees  is 
to  select  one  or  more  of  the  strong  branches  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  desired  to  grow  the  plant,  and  cut  a  notch  in 
the  bark  of  the  branch  on  the  under  side,  deep  enough  and 
long  enounh  to  enable  you  to  prise  it  up  sufficiently  high 
to  insert  the  seed  of  the  Mistletoe  in  the  aperture  (each 
berry  contains  one  seed),  pressing  it  down  afterwards  to 
secure  the  seed  in  position,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
bruise  the  seed  or  the  operation  will  turn  out  a  failure. 
The  seed  should  be  protected  against  birds  by  tying  a  piece 
of  tiffany  over  the  cut  bark  and  leaving  it  on  until  growth 
takes  place.     Now  is  a  good  time  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Apple    Roundway     Magnum     Bonum 

(Po»iona).— Those  who  value  an  Apple  for  its  hign  imslity, 
rich  flavour  and  pleasant  aroma  should  not  fail  to  include 
this  in  their  collection,  even  if  the  collection  is  a  limited 
one.  It  is  in  season  from  March  to  May,  and  at  that  late 
time  of  the  year,  for  Apples,  is  invaluable  either  for 
dessert  or  cooking.  The  variety  does  not  crop  so  freely  or 
so  heavily  as  do  many  sorts,  but  this  defect  is  balanced  by 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  by  its  excel- 
lence. For  bush  or  pyramid  culture  in  the  garden  it 
should  be  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock,  but  for  orchard 
culture  (for  which  it  is  also  suited)  it  should  be  worked  on 
the  free  or  Crab  stock.  The  fruit  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible.  To  anyone  purpos- 
ing planting  Apple  trees  for  market  we  do  not  recommend 
this  variety.  Both  Newton  Wonder  and  Biamley's  Seed- 
ling are  splendid  Apples,  and  a  great  recent  acquisition  to 
the  list  of  first-class  cooking  Apples.  Of  the  two  we 
prefer  the  former,  Newton  Wonder.  This  variety  is  vei-y 
prolific,  and  the  quality  as  good  as  Wellington.  It  is  of 
large  size  and  splendid  colouring. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  qttestions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  atUhorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "  Ans^oers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  con^picitov^ 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
mil  kindly  give  enqxcirers  the  benefit  oj  their  assistance. 
All  c<»nmunicatio7is  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  vrill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  ivill  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
art:  enclosed,  he  loill  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contnbutioTis.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  mu^t  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  retu/rn  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributiotis  which  he  may  n^t  be  able  to  use, 
arid  the  receipt  0/  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
toill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

Offices :  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Ga/rden,  W  c 


PRUNING    ROSES. 

THE  time  for  pruning  Koses  is  ap- 
proaching, and  a  few  notes  on  the 
subject  will  doubtless  be  useful  to 
our  readers.  For  the  majority  of 
Roses  the  second  week  in  March 
is  a  good  time,  but  slightly  earlier  in  early 
districts  and  slightly  later  in  late  ones.  Tea 
Roses  are  best  left  until  April.  If  these  have 
begun  to  shoot  out,  retain  some  of  the 
young  growths. 

In  the  following  instructions  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Rose  growers  prune  the 
last  year's  growth,  so  that  if  it  is  directed  to 
prune  back  to  2  inches  or  .3  inches,  that 
measurement  is  reckoned  from  where  the 
growth  starts  from,  frequently  from  the 
previous  year's  shoot. 

Another  fact  is  worth  remembering,  and 
that  is  to  look  over  the  plants  in  September 
and  free  the  centres  from  small,  useless 
wood  and  much  of  the  old  wood  ;  the  young 
wood  is  then  enabled  to  ripen  well.  If 
quality  of  blossom  is  desired,  the  number  of 
growths  retained  in  September  will  b3  re- 
duced to  three  or  four  of  the  best  and  ripest 
of  the  current  year's  production.  All  soft, 
rank  growths  are  best  pinched  or  stopped  in 
September. 

Climbing  and  Rambling  Roses 
should  receive  their  principal  thinning  out 
and  pruning  soon  after  flowering,  the  plants 
being  released  from  their  supports  for  this  to 
be  done  ;  their  growths  are  subsequently  re- 
tied  and  spread  out. 

Standard  Roses 
are  pruned  on  the  same  lines  as  dwarfs  or 
bushes,  except  that  they  will  sometimes 
make  rather  shorter  growths.  Thesa  are 
retained  a  little  longer  than  dwarfs  of  the 
same  sorts.  The  centre  of  the  heads  of  the 
standards  should  be  well  thinned.  In  all 
pruning  cut  back  to  an  outward  eye  or  bud 
where  possible. 

Prunin*;    Roses    First    Time    after 
Planting. 

This  should  be  done  rather  severely. 
Many  are  in  a  dilemma  how  to  treat  climb- 
ing and  rambling  Roses  the  first  season. 
We  have  proved  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  in  the  future  when  the  plants  were 
cut  back  to  within  about  2  feet  of  the  ground 
the  first  season.     A  ripe  growth  or  two  may 


be  left  somewhat  longer  if  desired.  Where 
these  Roses  are  grown  as  free  bushes  in  beds 
they  may  be  left  almost  unpruned  the  first 
year,  but  when  planted  in  the  spring  they 
should  be  pruned  hard  at  the  time  of 
planting.  Next  week  we  shall  deal  with 
individual  hybrids  and  varieties. 


"STREAK"     DISEASE     IN 
SWEET    PEAS. 

The  article  on  "Sweet  Pea  'Streak'  Disease," 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Harvey,  in  The  Garden  of  the 
15th  inst.  describes  exactly  the  way  in  which  my 
Sweet  Peas  were  affected  when  the  disease  iirat 
appeared  four  years  ago,  but  since  then  the 
disease  has  each  year  attacked  the  plants  in  an 
earlier  period  of  tlieir  growth.  In  1 905  I  brought  a 
diseased  plant  to  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
show  ;  it  had  stopped  growing  when  about  3  teet 
high,  before  any  blooms  had  opened  ;  the  tops 
shrivelled  up  and  the  buds  refused  to  move.  It 
was  on  view  at  the  show,  but  the  disease  seemed 
to  be  new  to  all  the  experts  there.  In  the  late 
autumn  of  that  year,  at  Mr.  Horace  Wright's 
suggestion,  I  sent  a  plant  to  Mr.  Massee,  who 
discovered  some  traces  sf  Peronospora  on  it ;  but 
it  was  a  very  poor  specimen,  the  growth  being 
quite  over,  as  it  was  very  late  in  the  year.  In 
1906  the  disease  appeared  quite  early,  when  the 
plants  were  about  1  foot  high.  Believing  it  to 
be  Peronospora,  they  were  frequently  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  later  with  sulphide 
of  potassium,  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  disease 
spread  from  plant  to  plant  until  nearly  all  were 
atfeeted.  In  October  the  plants  were  all  lifted 
and  burned,  and  the  supports,  wire  netting,  walU 
and  surface  of  the  stations  were  sprayed  with 
formalin  (a  2  per  cent,  solution)  with  the  idea  ol 
destroying  all  resting  spores.  In  the  spring  of 
1907,  when  preparing  the  stations  no  animal 
manure  was  used,  as  they  had  been  heavily 
manured  the  three  previous  years  ;  the  second 
spit  was  replaced  with  fibrous  loam  from  old 
pasture  land,  and  this  was  dressed  with  Vaporite 
some  wireworms  being  present.  A  dressing  of 
superphosphate  (about  4oz.  to  the  square  yard) 
was  given  to  the  top  spit  along  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  some  burnt 
clay,  all  being  forked  in  a  month  before  planting 
out.  The  seeds  were  sown  singly  in  3-inch  pots 
in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  with  some  leaf- 
mould  and  sharp  sand,  and  were  grown  in  a  cold 
frame  until  3  inches  high,  being  planted  out  about 
the  middle  of  April. 

The  disease  appeared  in  some  plants  very  soon 
af terplanting  out,  and  attacked  others  at  dift'erent 
periods  of  their  growth.  An  eminent  bacterio- 
logist and  expert  in  fungoid  diseases  very  kindly 
undertook  to  examine  the  plants  ;  he  had  them 
under  observation  as  they  were  attacked  all 
during  the  growing  season,  but  could  not  find 
any  trace  of  Peronospora,  no  internal  fungus 
myoelium  in  the  tissues,  and  when  grown  on 
under  warm,  moist  conditions  no  sign  of 
Peronospora  appeared  on  the  surface.  Later 
in  the  autumn  I  saw  it  suggested  in  a  gardening 
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newspaper  that  the  trouble  might  be  caused  by 
eelworma.  I  aeeordingly  sent  some  roots  of 
diseased  plants  for  examination  and  they  were 
found  to  be  swarming  with  eelworms,  apparently 
two  distinct  species,  one  of  which  was  recog- 
nised as  Tylenchus  minimus.  Some  time 
afterwards,  before  destroying  all  the  plants,  I 
had  the  roots  examined  of  some  plants  that  had 
not  shown  any  appearance  of  disease  and  some 
eelworms  were  found  in  them  also,  but  these 
plants  were  quite  withered  at  the  time  and  the 
eelworms  might  have  attacked  them  after  their 
growth  was  over.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
eelworms  may  have  been  merely  an  eflfect  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  was  noticed 
that  there  was  a  great  absence  of  nodules  and 
rootlets  on  the  roots  of  all  the  diseased  plants 
that  were  examined  last  year.  The  disease 
seemed  to  spread  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row 
until  all  were  affected ;  some  isolated  stations 
escaped  and  diseased  plants  did  not  communicate 
the  trouble  to  my  neighbour's  plants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  although  almost  touching 
them. 

These  particulars  may  be  useful  in  helping 
to  determine  during  the  ensuing  growing  season 
what  this  dire  disease  is  and  how  it  may  be 
combated  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  will  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
keep  under  observation  some  gardens  where  the 
disease  appears  this  year,  and  collect  experiences 
from  any  of  the  members  who  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  their  plants  attacked. 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  has  sounded  the  alarm 
"  Breakers  Ahead ! "  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  must  wake  up  to 
the  danger,  for  the  very  existence  of  Lathyrus 
odoratus  is  in  jeopardy. 

Hbnby  J.  R.  DiOGES. 

Dunkerron,  Donnybrook, 


However,  I  knew  the  "streak"  of  old,  and 
immediately  I  saw  the  first  trace  of  its  ap- 
pearance I  pulled  up  the  afifected  plants  and  burnt 
them,  root  and  branch.  But  what  caused  the 
"  streak  "  or  whether  it  is  a  disease  I  have  not  the 
faintest  idea.  At  present  I  throw  in  my  verdict 
with  that  of  the  old  gardener  in  a  Berkshire 
\Hcarage  garden.  Last  year  his  employer  said  to 
him,  "Charles,  what  is  this  streak  disease  in 
Sweet  Peas  that  the  gardening  papers  are  bewail- 
ing ?  "  "  Streak  disease,  sir,"  was  the  answer, 
"streak  disease!  Well,  sir,  streak  disease  is  a 
mystery."  That  it  is  fungoid  mystery  is  my 
own  opinion  ;  I  certainly  should  not  credit  it 
to  eelworm.  I  have  had  a  deal  of  experience  of 
the  latter  pest,  and  have  never  known  it  to  give 
trouble  after  the  plants  had  reached  the 
flowering  stage.  Collapse  generally  takes  place 
when  the  plants  are  anything  from  6  inches  to 
18  inches  high.  E.  J.  Castle. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  3. — Royal  Hortieultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  1  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Lecture  at  three 
o'clock  on  "  Bulbous  Plants  in  New  Zealand,"  by 
Mr.  E.  White;  Horticultural  Club  Monthly 
Dinner  ;  Lantern  Lecture  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson, 
6  p.  m. ,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street. 

March  5  and  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Colonial  Fruit  Shew. 

March  9. — United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society's  Annual  General  Meeting, 
8  p.m.,  Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 

March  11. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 


The  results  fully  confirmed  those  obtained  in 
190.5  and  1906,  and  forcibly  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  Irish  and  Scotch  sets  for  planting 
in  the  South  over  those  saved  in  Surrey.  We 
give  the  results  of  Up-to-Date  as  being  indicative 
of  the  general  results.  Surrey  seed,  141b.  ; 
Hants,  491b.  ;  Spalding,  461b.  ;  Scotch,  731b.  ; 
Irish,  841b.  Twenty-six  tubers  of  each  were 
planted.  In  Royal  Kidney,  Sir  John  Llewelyn 
and  Table  Talk  the  Scotch  seed  gave  slightly 
better  returns  than  that  obtained  from  Ireland. 
As  Mr.  Alex.  ])ean,  V.M.H.,  who  personally 
superintended  the  trials,  reports,  the  above 
facts  are  "of  supreme  importance,  and  should 
have  the  fullest  consideration  by  Potato 
merchants.  ' 

Dwarf  flowerings  shrubs  In  a 
London  park. — On  entering  the  Broad 
Walk  from  the  south  entrance  of  Regent's  Park, 
a  little  to  the  left  is  a  very  interesting  bed  to 
all  lovers  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  centre  of  the- 
bed  contains  Rhododendron  dahurieum  in  full 
flower  at  the  time  of  writing  (February  17). 
Also  may  be  seen  the  tree  Wyoh  Hazel 
(Hamstmelis  arberea),  just  going  over,  to  my 
mind  a  most  interesting  plant,  with  it  branches- 
covered  with  the  yellow  and  brown  blooms. 
The  white  Mezereon  (Daphne  Mezereum  album)< 
is  also  in  flower,  but  the  purple  flower  is  not  so- 
forward.  O&er  plants  yet  to  flower  in  this  bed 
are  Rhedodendron  Early  Gem  and  prfecox,  also- 
Daphne  neapolitana.  As  the  days  lengthen  the 
latter  will  no  doubt  be  wreathed  in  bloom. 
The  little  Winter  Aconite  springing  up  here  and 
there  over  the  bed,  make  all  who  love  a  garden 
pause  at  this  particular  corner  of  one  of  the  best- 
of  our  London  parks.  It  should  induce  all  who- 
have  a  sheltered  corner  in  their  London  houses 
to  plant  a  few  of  the  above-named,  especially  for 
the  pleasure  they  impart  at  this  dull  time  of 
the  year  in  the  open  garden. — G.  S.  Jordan. 


Mv  attention  has  been  called  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Harvey's  note  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  on 
"  Sweet  Pea  '  Streak  '  Disease."  It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  we  are  also  troubled 
with  this  in  Ireland.  I  examined  mioroscopi- 
callj'  during  the  course  of  last  summer  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens,  but  invariably 
with  the  result  that  no  trace  of  fungus  mycelium 
could  be  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  affected 
parts,  nor  on  the  surface  of  them  ;  the  cause  is 
certainly  not  Permioapora  vicice.  On  placing  the 
affected  plants  in  an  atmosphere  thoroughly 
saturated  with  moisture  a  copious  development 
of  a  Botrytis  invariably  took  place  after  some 
time  ;  but  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  a 
case  of  saprophytism  occurring  when  the  parts 
were  already  dead.  Later  in  the  year  the  roots 
were  investigated  and  found  to  contain  eelworms 
in  plenty,  but  there  were  no  galls  or  similar 
malformations  such  as  are  usually  caused  by  the 
destructive  members  of  this  group.  These  worms 
were  identified  by  my  colleague.  Professor 
Carpenter,  and  were  found  to  belong  to  a  species 
hitherto  not  recorded  as  being  parasitic. 
Professor  Carpenter  found  them  also  apparently 
equally  abundantly  in  the  roots  of  apparently 
healthy  plants,  so  that  it  would  not  appear  that 
these  worms  were  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We 
hope  to  make  further  enquiries  into  the  matter 
next  year.  It  is  possible  that  the  disease  may 
be  of  bacterial  origin.  Spraying  and  other  pre- 
ventive measures  taken  have  so  far  proved  of  no 
value  whatever.  Geo.  H.  PETHVP.KiDf;K. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

The  note  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Harvey  on  page  79  in 
veiy  opportune  and  interesting,  and  if  it  leads, 
as  I  hope  it  will,  to  the  bringing  forward  of  some 
remedy,  it  will  have  served  a  valuable  pui-pose. 
Up  till  last  year  I  had  never  had  a  plant  attacked 
and  then  only  twe  plants  were  affected. 
Curiously  enough,  these  were  in  the  very  centre 
of  a  semi-circle  of  eight  pink  varieties,  and  the 
plants  attacked  were  of  a  very  vigorous  variety 
and  a  novelty  at  that,  to  wit,  Agnes  Eckforcf 


Examination  in    hopticulture. — 

An  examination  in  elementary  horticulture,  f-r 
lads  and  young  men  under  nineteen  years  of  age, 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Wednesday,  March  25, 
in  as  many  different  centres  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand.  The 
general  conduct  of  this  examination  will  be  on 
similar  lines  to  that  of  the  more  general  exami- 
nation. Intending  candidates  should  write  at 
once  tor  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  to  the  secretary. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
London,  S.W. 

Coionial  Fruit  SIlOW.— On  March  5 
and  6  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
an  exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, both  fresh  and  preserved.  Fellows  will 
be  admitted  at  1  p.m.  on  the  5th  and  at  10  a.m. 
on  the  nth.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  payment  of  ^s.  6d.  from  2  p.m.  to 
6  p.m.  on  the  5th,  and  on  payment  of  Is.  from 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  9n  the  6th.  The  band  of  the 
King's  Colonials  will  perform  each  day. 

Note  from  Baden-Baden,— To  those 

lovers  of  early  spring  -  flowering  plants  unac- 
quainted with  it.  Crocus  attieus  well  deserves 
to  be  recommended.  It  has  been  in  flower  here 
since  the  6th  inst.,  and  was  at  its  best  on  the 
15th  inst.  The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  exqui- 
site in  shape  and  lovely  in  their  shining  pink 
colour.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate,  and  received  no 
protection  this  season  at  all ;  Eranthis  hyemalis 
is  just  beginning  to  appear. — Max  Lbichtlin. 

Potato  trials  in  Surrey.— With  the 
oo-operation  of  Mr.  Cliarles  Moon  ot  Chcssington 
Court  the  Surrey  Education  Committee  during 
1907  conducted  trials  of  Potatees  (change  of 
seed)  on  similar  lines  to  those  previously  con- 
ducted at  Merton  in  1905  and  Famham  in  19(1(1. 
Ten  varieties  were  chosen,  namely,  Up-to-Date, 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Factor,  Peckover,  Dalmeny 
Beauty,  British  l,)ueen.  Superlative,  Royal 
Kidney,  Sir  John  Llewelyn  and  Table  Talk,  and 
all  were  grown  under  exactly  similar  conditions. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsitie  for  the   opiniong 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Sweet    Pea    nomenclature.  —  One 

thing  in  connexion  with  the  beautiful  coloured 
plate  of  Sweet  Peas  issued  with  The  Garden- 
last  week,  which  I  noted  was  that  of  twelve 
varieties,  ten  had  personal  names  and  only  two- 
had  non-personal  appellations.  Looking  over  a 
list  of  sixty-fivo  selected  varieties  of  these  flowers 
published  in  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
schedule  of  classes  for  the  coming  exhibitions,  I 
found  that  only  twelve  had  non-personal  names,, 
all  the  rest  ha-ving  personal  ones.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  individuals  are  paid  but  poor  com- 
pliments when  their  names  are  attached  to' 
varieties  that,  such  is  the  growth  of  variety  in 
Sweet  Peas,  may  be  out  of  cultivation  in  two  or 
three  years,  is  tkere  among  raisers  of  Sweet 
Peas  so  poor  imaginative  power  that  names  that 
are  non-personal  and  short  concise  ones  also 
cannot  be  found  V  I  cannot  concei  ve  that  there 
can  be  any  special  craving  for  the  fugitive 
immortality  associated  -H'ith  Sweet  Pea  naming. 
Would  that  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
would  offer  prizes  for  best  names,  as  for  besfr 
flowers. — D. 

Cotoneaster  angustifolia.— This  has 

fruited  well  with  nie  against  a  south  wall  im 
Kent. — Cranbrook,  Hemsted  Park. 

Buchu  plants  of  South  Africa.— 

Referrimg  to  a  recent  note  on  the  relations  of 
plants  and  commerce  it  may  be  of  further  interest 
to  record  the  appearance  in  the  London  drug 
market  at  the  beginning  of  February  of  the  leaves 
of  a  rutaceous  plant,  which  were  offered  under 
the  name  of  "Aniseed  Buchu.  '  It  may  perhaps 
not  be  generally  known  among  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  that  the  term  Buchu  is  given  in 
medicine  to  certain  species  of  Barosma,  of  which 
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Barosma  betulina,  or  Birch-leafed  Buchu,  is 
acknowledged  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as 
the  true  source  of  the  drug,  which  is  given 
medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic.  The  plant 
furnishing  these  leaves  is  a  small  shrub,  a  native 
of  Cape  Colony,  where  the  leaves  are  collected 
during  the  flowering  and  fruiting  season.  The 
leaves  of  Barosma  orenulata  and  B.  serratifolia 
are  also  known  as  Buchu  by  the  natives  and 
sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  English  drug 
market.  But  those  of  the  so-called  Aniseed 
Buchu  are  said  to  be  furnished  by  Agathosma 
villosa,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
order  (Rutacea"),  but  not  known  to  possess  any 
economic  value,  though  A.  virgata,  a  native  of 
the  mountain  slopes  of  Cape  Colony,  is  known  as 
"Bok  Buchu"  by  the  people,  among  whom  it  is 
used  in  pulmonary  complaints.  All  these  plants 
belong  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  well- 
known  perfume  plant  of  Australia  (Boronia 
megastigma).  From  the  fact  that  many  plant 
products  that  appear  in  commerce  spasmodically 
are  gathered  during  the  fruiting  or  seeding 
season,  and  that  their  botanical  identification  is 
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PLUM    COE'S    GOLDEN    DROP. 

THIS  excellent  dessert  Plum  is  grown 
undervarious  names, and  in  theEastern 
Counties  I  hive  frequently  seen  it 
grown  and  sold  under  the  names  of 
Bury  Seedling  and  Coe's  Imperial. 
It  was  raised  by  a  Mr.  Coe  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  100  years  or  more  ago,  and  is  still 
one  of  our  best  late  dessert  Plums.  In  many 
gardens  it  is  not  robust  enough  for  a  standard, 
though  on  the  South  Coast  in  a  warm  soil  I  have 
seen  it  bearing  splendid  crops  grown  on  a  short 
stem.  The  fruits  hang  on  the  trees  when  other 
kinds  are  past.  However,  such  a  splendid  fruit 
is  well  deserving  of  a  wall,  and,  given  ample 
room,  it  gives  a  good  return.  This  Plum  is  not 
ripe,  even  in  the  South,  till  well  on  in  September, 
and  in  the  North  it  is  an  easy  matter,  by  gather- 
ing late  and  storing  in  a  cool  place,  each  fruit 
being  placed  singly  in  tissue  paper  and  laid  in 
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oJteii  greatly  assisted  by  tlie  presence  of  seeds  or 
fragments  of  fruit,  it  often  happens  that  the 
seeds  are  in  a  condition  for  germinating,  and 
plants  new  to  cultivation  may  thua  be  raised. — 
John  K.  Jai'KSON,  Glaremont.  Lympatone,  Devon. 

Snowdrops    flowering:    in    three 

weeks  from  planting.— While  clearing 
out  my  seed  and  bulb  chest  towards  the  end  of 
January,  I  happened  upon  six  home-saved  Snow- 
drop bulbs  which  had  been  overlooked  at  the 
October  planting.  They  had  made  such  a  brave 
effort  to  grow  in  the  box,  having  made  shoots  an 
inch  long,  that  I  thought  thej'  were  worthy  of 
encouragement.  Accordingly,  the  next  day, 
January  28,  I  put  them  in  on  a  sunny  south 
border,  about  1  \  inches  deep.  To  my  astonish- 
ment when  pottering  about  the  border  a  fortnight 
later  I  saw  two  or  three  tiny  white  flower-buds 
where  the  patch  of  Snowdrops  were  planted.  At 
first  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  but  to-day, 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  there  are  two  fully  expanded 
flowers  daintily  dancing  in  the  sunshine.  And 
what  valentine  could  be  more  welcome  ? — E.  J.  C. 


single  layers  in  a  drawer,  to   keep  them  good   to 
I  he  new  year. 

Of  late  years  this  variety  has  found  much 
favour  when  grown  as  a  pot  tree,  and  grown 
thus  it  does  grandly  ;  the  tree  fruits  in  a  very 
small  state,  and  the  crops  hang  well.  I  grew 
this  variety  on  the  back  wall  of  a  cold  house  and 
got  a  splendid  return,  as  with  glass  protection  it 
never  failed  us,  and  the  tree  was  not  a  rank 
grower  by  any  means.  In  a  warm  garden  it 
makes  a  nice  pyramid  when  grown  in  this  way. 
The  trees  at  times  suft'er  when  in  blossom,  so 
that,  if  possible,  a  sheltered  position  should  be 
chosen,  the  soil  well  drained  and  the  roots  not 
too  deeply  planted,  so  that  rich  surface  food  may 
be  given.  G.  Wythbs. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 

•Judging  by  the  various  queries  dealing  with 
this  subject  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
The  Garden,  it  appears  to  be  an  important 
matter  with    many  readers.      When   a   suitable 


vinery  is  provided  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
amateur  should  not  plant  Vines  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  One  occasionally  meets 
with  a  Vine  planted  in  a  border  under  the  green- 
house staging,  with  no  care  taken  as  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  planted,  nor  to  the  drainage  of 
the  same.  This  treatment  cannot  be  suooessful 
in  producing  good  quality  fruit. 

Preparing  the  Border. 

The  thorough  preparation  of  a  Vine  border 
is  most  essential,  and  entails  a  fair  amount  of 
labour  ;  however,  by  a  careful  estimation  of  the 
material  required  for  this  purpose,  and  arranging 
for  this  to  be  at  hand  before  commencing  opera- 
tions, the  necessary  preparations  for  planting 
Vines  is  not  the  difficult  task  that  many  suppose 
it  to  be.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  wise  to 
have  a  hard  and  impenetrable  bottom  to  the  Vine 
border,  which  should  slope  from  the  house  to 
the  front  of  the  border.  Place  a  few  rows  of 
3-inoh  drain  pipes  across  the  prepared  surface, 
connecting  these  with  a  drain  carried  in  front  of 
the  border.  This  drain  should  consist  of  4-inch 
pipes.  Place  between  the  pipes  a  layer  of  lime- 
stone or  broken  bricks,  covering  them  with  about 
2  inches  of  the  same  material. 

The  next  question  is  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  Vines  are  to  grow.  Turf  out 
from  an  old  pasture  is  best  for  this  purpose.  This 
may  be  used  quite  fresh,  although  it  is  frequently 
advised  that  turf  for  this  purpose  should  be  kept 
in  stack  for  a  year.  This  fresh  turf  is  very 
likely  to  contain  wireworms,  but  these  are  not 
injurious  to  the  Vine  roots,  or  in  fact  any  tree  or 
shrub,  although  so  destructive  to  many  other 
plants,  such  as  Carnations  and  Carrots.  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  quantity  required  for  planting  a  medium 
sized  vinery  is  moderate,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  the  border 
is  completed  the  first  year,  a  portion  of  the 
remainder  being  added  annually  until  finished. 
This  system  is  far  better  than  filling  in  the  whole 
bulk  of  soil  in  the  first  instance,  as,  by  adding 
fresh  soil,  food  is  supplied  to  the  Vines,  and  the 
border  becomes  evenly  filled  with  healthy  roots. 
Place  a  layer  of  the  turf,  grass  side  downwards, 
over  the  drainage,  building  up  the  outer  walls 
with  the  same  material  and  filling  in  between 
these  walls  soil  prepared  by  mixing  ten  barrow- 
loads  of  roughly-chopped  turf,  one  barrowload 
of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  1  ewt.  of  Vine  Border 
Compound  as  supplied  by  the  leading  firms 
dealing  in  artificial  manures.  The  turf  should 
be  light  rather  than  heavy,  what  is  termed  a 
sandy  loam  being  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
Make  the  border  moderately  firm  by  treading  the 
soil  as  the  work  of  filling  in  proceeds. 
Planting  the  Vines. 

Do  not  undertake  this  until  the  plants  com- 
mence to  swell  their  buds.  Turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  and  carefully  remove  the  soil  from  their 
roots.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  the  ball  in 
a  vessel  containing  tepid  water  and  removing  the 
soil  with  the  hands.  If  several  Vines  are  being 
planted  deal  with  one  at  a  time,  so  that  the  roots 
are  not  exposed  for  a  longer  period  than  is 
absolutel}'  necessary.  Prepare  a  shallow  bed  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots,  spreading  these  out 
carefully  and  covering  them  with  3  inches  or 
4  inches  of  soil.  The  Vines  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  at  least  1  foot  before  any  artificial  heat  is 
applied.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  force  them 
into  growth  before  they  have  made  fresh  roots 
total  failure  will  be  the  result.  If  there  is  no 
inside  border  and  the  Vines  are  taken  through 
the  front  wall  into  the  house  the  exposed  portion 
of  the  rod  should  be  protected  during  the  winter. 
Single  rods  should  be  planted  from  3  feet  6  inches 
to  4  feet  apart. 

The  Planting  of  Growing  Vines. 

This  may  be  undertaken  from  May  to  Julj', 
and  in  some  cases  these  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  the  dormant  plants.  Disturb  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible. 

Mundt.n  Gardens,  Watfm-d.  C.  Ruse. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

A  PRETTY  AND  USEFUL  ANNUAL. 

(CoiilNSIA    BICOLOR. ) 

4   LTHOUGH   so    long   an   inmate,   and   a 
i\  favourite  inmate,  of  our  gardens,  the 

/  \         prettj   little  Collinsia    bicolor  does 
/      \        not   appear    to    have    received    any 
£  \      generally  recognised   popular  name. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  one,  but  the 
generic  name  of  Collinsia  comes  so  readily  to 
English  tongues  that  no  other  seems  really  neces- 
sary. As  a  dwarf  edging  plant  for  beds  or  borders 
this  Collinsia  is  deserving  of  more  attention,  for 
if  the  soil  is  well  firmed  after  planting  the  speci- 
mens rarely  exceed  9  inches  in  height,  and  bear 
a  profusion  of  pretty  little  deli- 
cately coloured  flowers.  As  may 
be  seen  by  the  illustration  these 
somewhat  resemble  a  Salvia  or 
Snapdragon  in  shape,  so  that  they 
make  a  welcome  change  from  the 

feneral  run  of  summer  garden 
owers.  They  are  generally  white, 
tipped  with  blue  or  bluish  lilac, 
though  there  is  a  pure  white 
form  called  candidissima.  The 
Collinsia  is  a  native  of  California, 
but  is  classed  as  a  hardy  annual 
in  this  country,  and  is  really  so 
in  all  but  cold  and  wet  districts. 

The  culture  usually  accorded 
to  hardy  annuals  should  be  given 
to  it,  but  in  view  of  its  possessing 
a  modicum  of  tenderness  sowing 
should  be  deferred  till  the  weather 
gives  promise  of  being  fairly  warm 
and  sunny,  say  the  end  of  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April.  On 
light  soils  and  in  warm  districts 
autumn  sowing  will  be  found  to 
give  the  best  results,  the  plants 
forming  sturdy  and  good-sized 
patches  before  the  heat  of  the 
sun  urges  them  into  flower.  In 
wet  and  cold  districts  autumn 
sowings  generally  perish  in  the 
winter. 


out  at  once.  Artificial  draining  is  not  often 
required,  but  if  it  is  needed  it  must  be  done 
before  anything  else  is  seen  to.  Levelling  will  be 
the  next  task,  and  this  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
care  so  as  to  ensure  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal 
depth  of  good  soil  over  the  surface.  This  good 
soil  ought  not  to  be  less  than  9  inches  in  depth 
all  over  the  plot ;  twice  as  much  is  better.  If 
the  soil  is  very  heavj'  or  sticky  it  will  be  neces- 
sar}'  to  add  such  substances  as  road  scrapings, 
leaf-soil,  burnt  earth  or  garden  refuse,  or  even 
well-decayed  old  hot-bed  manure,  so  as  to  render 
it  more  friable. 

After  levelling  thoroughly,  dig  the  soil,  taking 
care  to  remove  the  roots  of  any  perennial  weeds 
such  as  Pocks,  Thistles  and  Nettles  that  may  be 
present.     Many  opinions  exist  as  to  the  wisdom 


HOW   TO   PEEPARE  AND 

SOW  A  LAWN. 
The  one  feature  about  our  gar- 
dens and  public  parks  that  imme- 
diately appeals   to   visitors  from 
tropical  or  subtropical  countries 
is  the  velvety  closeness  and  ver- 
dant   hue    of   the    lawns   which 
abound,  a  feature  that  has  been 
characteristic  of  British  gardens 
from  the  earliest  times.    Certainly 
there  is  nothing  more  restful  and 
refreshing  for  tired  eyes  than  a 
well-kept  grass  plot,   no    matter 
what  its  size  may  be,  and  nothing 
provides  a  better  setting  for  the 
highly-coloured  flowers  of   many 
kinds  that  aVjound   in   most  gar- 
dens.    There  are  two  methods  of 
preparing  or  making  a  lawn,  viz  , 
by   laying    down    turves   or    by    scving    seeds. 
As  the  former,  to  be  successful,  should   be  done 
in  early  autumn  or  winter  it  will  be  useless  to 
deal  with  it  now,  but  seeds  are  best  sown  in  the 
spring,  say  early  in  April,  although   they  can  be 
sown    in    the   autumn    with    a    fair    prospect   of 
success. 

Prkimrino  thk  Soil. 
As  in  every  other  gardening  operation,  a  good 
beginning  is  absolutely  essential  if  success  is  to 
crown  our  eBbrts,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  sow 
grass  seeds  on  soil  that  has  only  been  prepared  in 
a  haphazard  manner.  Although  the  ground, 
especially  where  it  is  of  a  heavy  or  retentive 
c;haracter,  is  best  prepared  in  the  autumn,  there 
is  still  time  to  do  the  work ,  but  it  must  be  carried 


levelling,  tread  the  whole  of  the  bed  so  as  to 
make  it  firm  but  not  hard.  When  this  is  finished 
the  surface  in  general  should  be  quite  level,  and 
a  raking  with  a  coarse-toothed  rake  is  all  that 
will  be  needed  before  sowing. 

SowiNu  THE  Seeds. 

The  quantity  of  seed  needed  will  be  the  first 
consideration.  To  ensure  a  good  thick  crop  lib. 
per  square  rod  is  not  too  much  ;  less  may  be  used, 
but  this  is  not  advisable.  Practically  all  seeds- 
men of  repute  supply  excellent  mixtures  of  grass 
seeds,  \-arying  the  kinds  according  to  the  soil, 
so  that  it  is  needless  to  name  the  grasses  here. 
A  still  day  must  be  selected  for  sowing,  and  it  is 
imperative  to  scatter  the  seeds  evenly  over  the 
surface.  Some  sowers  prefer  to  go  over  the  plot 
twice,  using  half  the  quantity  of 
seed  each  time,  working  across 
the  first  course  taken. 

After  sowing,  give  the  bed  a 
raking  over  to  cover  the  seeds  and 
then  roll  it  with  a  light  roller, 
doing  this  in  two  directions  so  as 
to  ensure  every  portion  being 
rolled.  Birds  are  very  fond  of 
many  grass  seeds,  and  where  the 
plot  is  onl3'  of  medium  or  small 
size  it  is  wise  to  protect  the  seeds 
with  fish  netting  or  strands  of 
black  cotton  secured  to  sticks  a, 
few  inches  from  the  surface. 

After  Tre.wmknt. 
The  young  plants  will  usually 
present  themselves  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  growth  will  sub- 
sequently be  fairly  rapid.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  copious  waterings 
will  be  needed  or  the  young  plants 
will  quickly  perish.  The  first 
mowing  should  be  given  when  the 
young  grass  is  about  .'i  inches  high, 
and  this  operation  needs  a  good 
amount  of  care.  A  sharp  scythe  is 
usually  better  than  a  mowing 
machine,  but  the  latter  may  be 
successfully  employed  providing 
the  knives  and  blades  are  per- 
fectly adjusted  so  that  the  cutting 
is  clean.  Close  cutting  must  not 
be  performed,  it  only  being  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  tops  of  the 
plants.  Throughout  the  summer 
light  rollings  and  mowings  will  be 
necessary,  and  watering  must  be 
attended  to  if  the  weather  is  dry. 
This  is  most  important. 


A    USEFUL  ANNU.VL  (COLLINSIA    BICOLOR). 

of  manuring  soil  for  lawns,  but,  as  in  most  otlier 
things,  this  will  be  ruled  by  local  oin  umstances. 
It  is  certainly  preferable  to  secure  a  site  that 
was  manured  well  for  some  other  crop  the  previous 
year,  but  where  this  is  impossible  and  the  ground 
needs  manure,  this  may  be  incorporated  when 
digging,  taking  care  to  use  short  material  only 
and  see  that  it  is  evenly  distributed. 

Digging  finished,  the  ground  must  be  allowed 
to  settle  for  a  few  weeks,  or  until  sowing  time, 
which  is,  preferably,  early  in  April.  By  this 
time,  if  much  levelling  was  needed  at  the  outset, 
some  parts  of  the  plot  will  have  settled  down 
more  than  others  and  some  additional  levelling 
will  be  necessary.  Select  a  day  when  the  soil 
will  not  cling  to  the  boots  for  this  work,  and  after 
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THE    KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

a HE  BEST  POTATOES  AND 
HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
{Second  Prize  Essay.) 
VERY  grower  of  this  use- 
ful and  necessary  tuber 
(like  our  friends  the 
raisers  of  Sweet  Peas) 
thinks  his  uah  particular  pet  sorts  are  the  best. 
So,  although  I  have  grown  Potatoes  in  about  six 
counties  of  Great  Britain  with  success,  under 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  I  look  upon 
the  task  of  selecting  the  best  Potatoes  as  a  subject 
open  to  much  criticism.  Still,  from  proper  criticism 
springs  knowledge,  so  I  welcome  it.  We  depend 
on  the  Potato  as  a  source  of  food  supply  to  a  large 
extent,  and  we  require  the  supply  to  last  for  as 
long  a  period  as  possible  during  the  year. 
Therefore,  to  get  best  results,  careful  attention 
must  be  gi\en  to  certain  points,  from  the  selection 
of  the  sets  till  final  earthing  up. 

Selection  and  Preparation  of  Sets. 
These  should  be  carefully  selected  tubers,  free 
from  disease,  of  medium  size,  and  from  2oz.  to 
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3oz.  in  weight,  with  robust  sprouts  at  tike  time 
•of  planting.  To  ensure  this,  all  sets  should  be 
■selected  (or,  if  bought,  procured)  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  stored  in  an  airy,  light,  yet  frost- 
iproof  place  in  special  boxes. 

The  system  practised  here  in  Jersey  is 
4he  best  I  have  yet  met  with,  and  is  uni- 
versal. Even  the  poorest  labourer  has  his 
3Potato  boxes,  constructed  from  quarter-inch 
•deal  boards,  24  inches  long,  12  inches  wide 
-und  2J  inches  deep,  pro\nded  with  stout 
•oroes  handles  1  inch  thick,  and  standing 
4  inches  clear  above  the  top  of  the  box.  The 
■seed  size  tubers  are  picked  up  in  these  boxes 
straight  from  the  ground,  taken  to  the  storeroom 
and  stacked  up  in  tiers.  During  the  slack  winter 
■months  they  are  carefully  looked  over  and  all 
diseased  tubers  removed.     About  three  or  four 


well  aware  that  on  the  point  of  autumn  digging  Planting. 

and  manuring  expert  opinion  differs  ;  how-  The  principle  to  guide  us  here  must  be  to  see 
ever,  I  contend  that  ground  so  prepared  in  that  sufficient  space  is  given  to  every  plant  to 
nine  oases  out  of  ten  is  in  a  far  more  suitable  mature  and  absorb  sun  and  air,  according  to  the 
condition  to  receive  the  sets  and  gives  better  i  character  of  the  variety  and  the  state  of  the  soil, 
results  than  when  prepared  and  planted  straight  There  is  no  doubt  that  close  planting  is  a  source 
away  in  spring.  Where  ^ood  natural  manures  !  of  disease,  resulting  as  it  does  in  a  drawn  weakly 
cannot  be  obtained,  artihcial  must  be  used,  haulm,  which  when  saturated  with  moisture  and 
There  are  at  the  present  time  many  excellent  '  without  sufficient  space  for  air  and  sun  to  pene- 
sorts  of  Potato  manure  on  the  market  ;  but  for  trate  and  dry  it  falls  a  prey  to  disease  and  the 
those  who  like  to  prepare  their  own,  the  under- '  crop  is  worthless.  With  care  in  planting  the 
mentioned  is  an  excellent  mixture  :  Three  parts  i  opposite  result  would  probably  have  been 
superphosphate,  two  parts  kainit  and  two  parts  obtained, 
sulphate  of  ammonia.      Sow    it   broadcast  over       The   following  are   safe  distances 


the  ground  before  commencing  to  plant  at  the 
rate  of  81b.  to  101b.  per  square  rod.  This  mode 
of  application  encourages  root  formation  and 
the  tender  rootlets  run  less  risli  of  damage  by 
contact  with  the  strong  chemicals  than  when  the 


months  before  planting  time,  and  before  growth  ^  

commences,  they  are  graded  according  to  size,  I  manure  is  sown  in  the  trenches  in  quantity, 

and  set  up  on  end  in  their  boxes 

to  sprout,  free  circulation  of  air  /^S 

being  given  at  all   times,  except 

during  actual   frost,  and  growth 

is  confined  to  one  or  two  strong 

sprouts. 

The  following  advantages  result 
from  the  above  method.  Asprouted 
tuber  given  favourable  weather 
comes  up  at  once,  and  an  earlier 
crop  results.  Should  the  weather 
be  unfavourable,  planting  can  be 
delayed  until  the  soil  is  in  a  suit- 
able state,  when,  once  in  the 
ground,  the  sets  go  on  without  a 
check.  At  planting  time  the 
boxes  are  taken  out  as  they  are, 
the  sets  are  put  direct  from  them 
into  the  trenches,  and  the  result 
is  a  perfect  set  with  sprouts  un- 
damaged. I  have  dwelt  on  this 
at  length,  as  upon  the  proper 
selection  and  treatment  of  the 
sets  the  crop  to  a  great  extent 
depends. 

Soil  and  Preparation  or  the 
Same. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of 
ground  to  be  set  aside  for  Potato 
culture  must,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cultivator.  Potatoes 
may  be  and  are  grown  excellently 
in  nearly  every  class  of  soil, 
although  the  best  results  may  be 
expected  frnm  sandy  loam.  It  is 
just  here,  however,  that  a  little 
judicious  experimenting,  together 
with  an  intelligent  observation  of 
your  neighbour's  crop,  may  come 
in  useful.  Take  notice  of  those 
sorts  which  do  well  in  your  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  on  soil  similar 
to  your  own,  test  their  keeping 
and  cooking  qualities  where  pos- 
sible, and  make  j'our  selection  of 
varieties  accordingly.  Should  you 
desire  to  grow  for  the  show  table, 
the  appearance  of  the  tuber  must 
also  be  studied.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  tubers 
quite  suitable  for  both  purposes 
may  be  obtained  by  observant 
selection. 

As  regards  preparation  of  the 
soil,  for  my  own  part,  whenever 
possible,  1  practise  and  strongly 
recommend  autumn  digging  and 
manuring,  then  leaving  the  ground 
rough  to  get  the  benefits  accruing 
from  frost  and  snow.  Give  a 
liberal  manuring  with  half-rotted 
stable  manure,  trenching  the  same 
in  at  least  1  foot.  By  this  process 
there  will  be  a  friable,  mellow  top 
crust  at  planting  time,  which  will 
work   easily  and   evenly.     I   am 
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to    plant : 

Early  varieties  —  1  foot  from  set  to  set, 
18  inches  to  2  feet  between  the  rows  ;  second 
earlies  and  small  top  varieties— 12  inches  to 
16  inches  from  set  to  set,  2  feet  to  2J  feet  between 
the  rows ;  main  crop — 15  inches  to  18  inches  from 
set  to  set,  3  feet  to  4  feet  between  the  rows. 

Time  of  Plantino. 

This  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  locality  and  season.  If 
a  warm  sheltered  south  border 
with  light  good  soil  is  available  a 
late  February  planting  of  a  good 
early  variety  would  probably  have 
good  results.  But  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  and  esiiecially  if  the  soil 
is  of  a  cold  nature  and  exposed, 
March  and  April  are  the  most  suit- 
able months,  and  even  May  is  not 
too  late.  The  advantages  of  early 
planting  are  always  counter- 
balanced by  the  risk  of  late  frosts 
and  inclement  weather,  and  cannot 
be  generally  recommended. 

Cultivation. 

If  good  results  are  desired  this 
must  be  carefully  attended  to.  As 
soon  as  the  growth  shows  above 
ground  lightly  fork  or  hoe  carefully 
between  the  rows,  thus  keeping 
down  weeds  and  making  the  soil 
more  suitable  for  earthing  up. 
Should  frost  threaten  have  litter 
handy,  or  even  Pea  sticks,  which 
can  be  laid  along  the  rows  for 
protection  and  easily  removed 
when  not  required.  Careful  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  earthing  up 
as  growth  progresses,  and  when  it 
is  apparent  that  the  haulms  will 
be  bruised  by  further  working 
among  them  the  final  earthing 
should  be  given,  taking  care  to 
draw  the  soil  well  up  around  the 
stems  and  not  to  leave  a  hollow 
for  the  reception  of  moisture 
around  them. 


Disease. 

The  old  saying,  "  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure,"  is  very 
applicable  to  Potato  culture,  and 
those  who  wish  to  raise  a  crop 
of  good,  clean,  sound  tubers,  free 
from  disease,  should  spray  their 
crop  occasionally  during  the  grow- 
ing period  with  "  Verniorite  "  or 
some  other  good  preparation  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  result 
will  more  than  repay  for  the 
trouble  taken.  The  first  spraying 
should  be  performed  at  the 
end  of  June  or  early  in  July. 
Earthing  up  will  prevent  spores 
of  the  Potato  disease  being 
washed  from  the  haulm  to  the 
tubers  in  the  event  of  the 
former  being  attacked.  The  list 
of  the  best  varieties  will  be 
given  next  week. 

George  Cooper 
Beauvoir,  St.  Savioicrs,  Jersey. 
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SCENTED-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

IN  the  history  of  gardening  there  was  a  time 
when  the  scented  -  leaved  Pelargoniums 
were  more  extensively  cultivated  than 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  The  passion 
for  novelties  and  the  enormous  number  of 
plants  now  at  the  command  of  the  gardener 
probably  accounts  for  the  change  in  taste,  but, 
where  possible,  a  selection  of  the  Cape  species 
should  certainly  be  cultivated,  for  though  the 
flowers  are  small  they  are  often  beautifully  and 
delicately  marked,  and  the  fragrant  foliage 
possessed  by  many  is  compensation  for  lack  of 
more  showy  qualities. 

One  frequently  sees  scented  -  leaved  "  Gera- 
niums," as  they  are  popularly  called,  in  cottage 
windows,  turning  their  leaves  and  flowers  towards 
the  light,  but  in  more  pretentious  places  the 
showy  fancy,  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  varieties  have 
displaced  them.  Exception,  however,  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Gunnersbury  House,  where 
there  are  some  remarkable  specimens  trained  in 
the  form  of  fans  over  trellis  work,  forming  portable 
fragrant  screens  capable  of  being  used  in  a  variety 
of  schemes  of  indoor  and  outdoor  decoration. 
Our  principal  nurserymen  also  stock  a  collection 
of  the  best  varieties,  and  from  this  fact  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  there  is  still  a  demand  for 
them. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  Pelargonium,  of  which 
some  170  are  known,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  were  probably  introduced  to 
Europe  by  the  early  Dutch  and  English  settlers 
during  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  early  as 
1690  Pelargonium  cucuUatum,  one  of  the  parents 
of  the  florists'  Pelargoniums,  was  known  in 
England,  and  P.  zonale  and  P.  inquinans,  the  two 
original  parents  of  the  race  of  zonals,  were  intro- 
duced in  the  years  1710  and  1714  respectively. 
Linnieus  knew  about  twenty-five  species,  which 
he  described  under  the  name  Geranium.  In  his 
celebrated  work  "  Geraniologia,'"  published  in 
Paris  in  1787  to  178S,  L'Ht'ritier  first  applied  the 
name  of  Pelargonium,  and  included  Linna-us's 
species.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  they 
were  much  cultivated  in  England,  and  probably 


^'^iDenticutaium. 


Little  Gem  f      ^  Lady  Mary.  Crisputn  variegaium. 

TYPES   OF  SCENTED-LEAVED   PELARGONIUMS. 


reached  the  culminating  point  of  their  popularity 
on  the  appearance  of  Sweet's  "  Geraniacere,"  a 
handsome  work  in  five  volumes,  containing  oOO 
coloured  plates  of  plants  of  the  Geranium  family. 
It  was  published  in  London  during  the  years 
1820-.m 

Some  species  are  worth  growing  as  foliage 
plants  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  often  as  elegant  and  varied  as  are  the 
fronds  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Ferns. 
These,  when  well  grown,  make  excellent  subjects 
for  table  or  window  decoration,  and  harmonise  in 
almost  any  group  of  flowering  plants.  A  selec- 
tion of  the  best  varieties  most  suitable  for  culti- 
vating as  foliage  plants  is  as  follows  : 

P.  crispum.  — A  slender,  much  branched  species 
from  South  Africa,  with  small  fan-shaped  leaves 
crisped  at  the  margins  and  arranged  on  the  stems 
in  two  ranks ;  sweetly  Citron  scented.  The 
purple  flowers  are  produced  in  September  in  two- 
flowered  to  three-flowered  clusters.     The  variety 


majus  has   larger   flowers,   and    variegatum   has 
leaves  beautifully  blotched  with  white. 

P.  denticulatum. — A  species  with  finely-cut 
leaves  of  medium  size,  very  sweetly  scented. 
1  The  flowers  are  lilac  or  rosy  purple,  the  upper 
petals  being  tvvo-lobed.  The  variety  majus  is 
usually  cultivated,  and  odoratum  is  more  fragrant 
than  the  type. 

P.  Jilicifotinm  odoratum  is  probably  a  form  of 
the  preceding  species  with  finely  divided  leaves, 
suggesting,  as  its  name  implies,  the  fronds  of  a 
Fern.     It  is  a  very  fragrant  variety. 

P.  Badiihi. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are  cut 
into  many  lobes,  which  have  revolute  margins  ; 
they  are  rough  to  the  touch  on  the  upper  surface, 
soft  and  velvety  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small, 
pale  purple  with  dark  streaks.  The  plant  has  a 
balsamic  fragrance,  and  is  cultivated  for  its 
essential  oil.  The  many  varieties  under  this 
name  are  probably  hybrids  between  P.  Radula 
and  P.  graveolens,  the  latter  having  larger  and 
less  divided  leaves. 

Lady  Mary. — Leaves  of  medium  size  with 
undulating  notched  margins  ;  Citron  scented. 

Lady  Plymouth. — A  very  attractive  variety 
with  deeply  cut  fragrant  leaves,  beautifully 
variegated  with  white  on  a  green  ground.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  cut-leaved  varieties. 

Litth  Oem. — Leaves  deeply  lobed  with  toothed 
margins;  Peppermint  scented.  Floweis  bright 
rose  coloured. 

Stay's  Horn. — As  indicated  by  its  name,  this 
variety  has  leaves  beautifully  cut  and  lobed  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  with  the  margins  finely  toothed 
and  crisped  ;  a  very  attractive  foliage  plant. 

R.  Spooneb. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


FiUci/olium  odoratum.    Radula  major.    Lady  Plymouth.         Stag's- Born.       FiUci,folmm  odoratum. 
TVPE3  or  scented-leaved  pelargoniums. 


Messrs.  Bull's  Primulas. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and 
Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea*  London,  S.W. ,  some 
I  flowers  of  their  Chinese  Primulas  which  are  very 
fine  indeed.  Varieties  that  specially  appealed  to 
us  on  account  of  their  large  size  and  exquisite 
colours  were  Duke  of  York,  deep  crimson;  Giant 
White,  large  single  white  with  yellow  eye ; 
Countess,  delicate  blush  pink  ;  Imperful  Blue, 
beautiful  lilac-blue  ;  Pink  Beauty,  blush  pink  ; 
Ruby  Queen,  rich  crimson-magenta,  small  yellow 
eye  ;  The  Duchess,  pure  white  with  a  zone  of 
crimson  surrounding  a  clear  yellow  eye  ;  Vulcan, 
deep  bright  crimson,  extra  fine  ;  and  Blushing 
Beauty,  a  very  large  variety. 
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COLOURED    PLATE.    TREES    AND   SHRUBS. 


PLATB    1344. 


EXTRA  FRILLED  SINGLE  BEGONIAS. 

THE  advent  of  this  charming  break  in 
the  single  Begonia  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  advancement  of  this  useful  family 
similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  raisers 
of  the  fimbriated  Primulas,  and  will, 
when  known,  find  as  many  admirers. 
There  are  many  people  who  consider  the  smooth- 
flowered  single  Begonia  to  be  a  comparatively 
stiff  and  gross-growing  plant,  and  not  without 
some  reason,  but  the  frilled  varieties  when  well 
grown  possess  a  charm  and  beauty  that  can  in  no 
sense  be  termed  stiff,  and  as  the  foliage  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  ordinary  singles,  the  plants 
being  also  much  more 
branching  in  habit,  they 
are  graceful  in  appear- 
ance and  of  great  utility 
for  decorative  work  in 
the  conservatory,  while 
for  bedding  they  will  be 
found  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  ordinary 
single  Begonias. 

Up  to  the  present  the 
finest  frilling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  salmon  and 
pink  shades  of  colour, 
but  doubtless  in  the  near 
fxiture  the  other  colours 
will  be  brought  to  the 
same  level  of  quality. 
This  section  also  pro- 
duces shades  and  combi- 
nations of  colours  that 
are  not  found  in  other 
Begonias;  the  lovely 
salmons  and  pinks,  com- 
bined with  yellow,  butf, 
or  orange,  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  shades  to 
be  found  in  a  glorious 
sunset.  The  flowers 
figured  in  the  coloured 
plate  were  from  plants 
raised  from  seed  by 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  the  well-known 
Begonia  experts  of  Twer- 
ton-on-Avon,  Bath,  in 
1906,  and  these  plants 
flowered  profusely  during 
the  whole  summer  of  1907, 
some  of  them  lasting  well 
for  four  months.  They 
are  quite  easily  raised,  and 
good  plants  can  beobtained 
from  seed  in  six  months 
from  the  time  of  sowing. 
Seedlings,  like  all  Bego- 
nias, are  variable  in  character,  but  this  extra 
frilled  strain  will  be  found  a  great  advance  on 
any  previously  offered  of  this  type. 


{  THE  TWELVE  BEST  WALL  PLANTS. 

FREQUENTLY  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  are  the  most  suitable  climbers 
for  covering  walls.  In  the  first  place, 
the  word  "  climbers  "  is  given  a  great 
deal  of  latitude  by  some  people,  for 
they  refer  to  any  plant  growing  against 
a  wall  [,s  a  climber.  For  the  present  I  propose 
to  discard  the  word,  for  some  of  the  best  plants 
mentioned  below  are  not  climbers  at  all,  but 
quite  strong  bushy  shrubs  when  allowed  to  grow 
naturally.  The  reason  for  placing  such  plants 
against  a  support  is  that  a  little  extra  protection 
is  necessary  for  them  than  is  obtainable  in  the 
open  ground,  or  that  they  prove  such  excellent 


with  good  soil.  It  is  not  advisable  to  procure 
large  plants  to  begin  with,  for  small  onea  Become 
established  quicker,  and  eventually  outgrow 
older  specimens. 

After  Treatment. 

Until  the  available  space  is  covered  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  the  ease  of  plants  that  do  not 
cling  naturally  to  the  wall,  to  go  over  them 
occasionally  and  nail  up  the  leading  branches, 
pruning  away  all  those  that  are  not  required. 
When,  however,  all  the  space  has  been  covered, 
the  owner  has  to  decide  as  to  whether  his  plants 
are  to  be  kept  neatly  cut  back  to  the  wall  or 
whether  they  are  to  hang  naturally.  The 
latter  way  has  much  to  commend  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  take  up  a  lot  of  room  grown 
in  this  manner,  harbour  dirt,  attract  sparrows, 
and  are  often  damaged  by  wind. 


A    CREEl'ER-COVEREO   COTTAGE. 


NEW    PLANT. 

Cyclamen  Low's  Salmon  Kinu. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
the  deep  salmon  rose  shades  of  colour  that  we 
have  seen  in  this  popular  group  of  winter-flowering 
plants,  and  as  such  it  merits  the  attention  of  all 
gardeners  and  amateurs.  The  very  high  per- 
centage of  95  per  cent,  to  97  per  cent,  of  the 
seedlings,  we  are  informed,  come  quite  true  to 
colour,  the  latter  being  especially  valuable  when 
seen  under  artificial  light.  The  individual  blos- 
soms are  large,  and  borne  upon  strong  stems 
9  inches  or  so  above  the  ample  marbled  leafage, 
which  forms  a  perfect  setting  to  the  flowers. 
Shown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  on 
February  H,     Aw^trd  of  merit  fqr  the  atrain. 


subjects  for  covering  walls  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  neglect  them.  In  the  selection  of 
the  best  plants  it  is  necessary  to  settle  on  the 
height  of  the  wall  to  be  dealt  with,  for  if  a  wall 
is  only  10  feet  or  12  feet  high  the  planter  has  a 
far  wider  range  of  subjects  to  deal  with  than  if 
the  wall  is  double  that  height.  Consideration  is 
also  needed  as  to  the  particular  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  wall  is  situated,  for  if  in 
the  milder  places,  such  as  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  many  plants  may  be  grown  which  have 
to  be  included  among  the  occupants  of  the  warm 
greenhouse  further  north.  With  these  objects  in 
view  I  have  based  the  following  .selection  on  the 
material  required  for  a  wall  20  feet  or  25  feet 
high,  situated  in  any  but  the  coldest  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Planting  of  Wall  Shrubs. 

When  about  to  plant  shrubs  at  the  base  of  a 
wall  care  should  be  taken  to  excavate  holes  at 
least  3   feet  across  and  2  feet  deep,  filling  them 


Selection  of  Sorts. 
Ivy. — Although  Ivy  is  so  common  everywhere, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  most  useful  of 
all  wall  plants.  As  an  evergreen  it  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  an  otiierwise  ugly  object 
sightly  throughout  the  year,  while  it  grows 
rapidly,  thrives  in  both  town  and  country,  and 
gives  a  good  account  of  itself  in  positions  where 
other  plants  would  fail.  It  also  gives  little 
trouble  when  once  established,  except  a  good 
hard  cutting  back  in  April  each  year.  In 
addition  to  the  common  Ivy  and  the  stronger 
growing  variety  called  canariensis,  the  following 
sorts  are  of  use :  Algeriensis,  amurensis  and 
dentata,  notable  for  their  very  large  leaves  ; 
digitata,  Emerald  Green,  ca^enwoodiana,  del- 
toidea,  donerailensis,  himalaica  and  nigra,  with 
comparatively  small  leaves  ;  marginata  major, 
and  Crippsii,  with  silver  variegated  leaves  ;  and 
chrysophylla,  chrysomela  and  palmata  aurea, 
with  golden  variegated  foliage.  W.  D. 

(T»  be  eentmtied.) 
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GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN.— 
When  the  weather  is  suitable  and 
the  soil  fairly  workable,  I  make  a 
rule  to  plant  perennials  quite  freely. 
The  present  is  an  excellent  time  for 
this  work,  such  subjects  as  Pinks, 
Delphiniums,  Pansies,  Sweet  Williams  andCanter- 
bury  Bells  answering  well  from  an  early  spring 
planting.  Old  and  worn-out  clumps  of  perennials 
should  be  lifted  and  divided  ;  any  of  the  outer 
pieces,  if  broken  off  with  care,  make  useful 
plants  in  the  flowering  period.  They  should  be 
planted  firmly  in  deeply-dug  soil.  For  immediate 
results  I  often  make  a  planting  of  the  free- 
flowering  Aubrietia,  Arabis  albida  (both  single 
and  double  forms),  alpine  Auriculas  and  similar 
subjects  in  sunny  positions.  Rambler  and  other 
climbing  Roses  may  still  be  planted,  as  may 
other  climbers  such  as  the  Clematises,  Passion 
Flowers,  Hops,  Ivies  and  Virginian  Creeper. 
For  covering  up  unsightly  quarters  and  to  climb 
over  arbours,  trellises  and  stumps  of  old  trees,  i 
these  climbing  plants  are  most  suitable. 

Chrysanthemums. — By  the  aid  of  a  cold  frame 
I  raise  a  nice  batch  of  young  plants  from  cuttings  [ 
inserted  at  this  period.  The  cuttings  are  made 
about  3  inches  long,  and  are  inserted  round  the 
edge  of  pots  of  any  size  available  ;  when  space  is 
limited  I  prefer  to  use  shallow   bo.xes.     Light, 


well  the  next  year.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  give 
the  roots  a  mulching  of  manure  by  spreading  it 
round  about  the  base  of  the  plants.  Complete 
the  pruning  and  nailing  of  Apricots  and  Peaches 
on  walls.  Cut  out  dead  wood  and  weak  growths ; 
cut  others  back  to  spurs.  D.  B. 


OLD    PLANT    AFTER    EBINI!    STORED    FOR 
THE   WINTER. 


of  the  occupants  of  the  cold  frame  may  be  pro 
moted  by  carefully  ventilating  the  same  on  mild 
days.  Avoid  draughts  at  all  times.  Hardy  border 
Chrysanthemums,  Pansies  and  Violas,  and  many 
other  such  plants  I  made  a  rule  to  lift  and  break 

sandy  soil  will  answer  the  purpose  of  propagation    up  into  numerous  pieces  at  t  uis  season  ;  individual 

very  well.     Always  press  the  soil  firmly  at  the  

base  of  each  cutting  and  water  in  after  the  box 

or  pot  is  full,  using  a  fine-rosed  can.     Place  in 

the  cold  frame  forthwith,  and,  if  possible,  make 

up  a  bed  of  leaves  beforehand.     I  find  there  is 

just  a  little  bottom-heat  gained  in  this  way,  and, 

provided   the  frame  is   matted  up   when  frosts 

prevail,    root-formation    will   be   speedy  at    this 

season. 


pieces  of  each  kind  are  then  dibbled  into  some 
light  sandy  soil,  and  in  such  circumstances  they 
soon  make  beautiful  plants  for  summer  and 
autumn  flowering. 

The  Fruit  Garden. — Even  at  this  period  old 
Filbert  trees  that  are  overgrown  may  be  pruned, 
cutting  away  the  old  branches.  Raspberries 
may  still  be  planted.  Shorten  the  long,  thick 
roots,  retaining  those  of  a  fibrous  nature.  The 
The   Vegetable  Garden. — During  the  month  of    canes  should  be  cut  down  to  within  1  foot  of  the 

March  my  time  is  much  occupied  with  preparing    ground 

the  ground  for  planting 

and  sowing.    My  second 

early  Potatoes  are  now 

planted  to  maintain  the 

supply  of  this  vegetable 

when  the  first  becomes 

exhausted.       In     spare 

corners  of  the  garden  1 

usually  make  a  sowing 

of  herbs  at  this  season' 

Peas,  Broad  Beans  and 

stump  -  rooted    Carrots 

do      exceedingly     well 

when  sown  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  often  gaining 

on  those   sown  earlier. 

Parsnips  should  be  sown 

in  ground  that  has  been 

deeply    dug    and    well 

broken    up.      Sow   the 

seed    in   drills    1    inch 

deep     and     the     drills 

15  inches  asunder. 

Frames. — The  frame  B 
are  invaluable  at  this 
period.  For  raising 
seedlings  of  all  kinds, 
and  for  hardening  ofi 
tender  subjects  that 
have  been  raised  in  the 
greenhouse  or  hot-bed, 
the  cold  frame  is  indis- 
pensable. Lilies  that 
have  to  be  potted  up 
should    be    dealt    with  j.— method  of 


INCREASIN(i  DAHLIAS. 
There  are  several  methods  of  increasing  Dahlias 
from  stocks  that  are  already  in  our  possessioa. 
We  have  to  assume  that  the  old  roots  that  were 
lifted  last  autunm  have  been  stored  in  ssme  dry, 
cool,  dark  quarters  during  the  past  winter,  and 
are  now  quite  dormant.  See  that  the  label  of 
each  tuber  is  securely  tied  to  a  portion  of  the 
roots  before  placing  them  together  in  the  basket 
or  box  for  removal  to  the  propagating  quarters, 
and  in  this  way  avoid  what  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable inconvenience  and  disappointment  when 
the  labels  are  missing.  The  most  popular  and 
also  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  increasing 
stocks  is  that  of  propagation  by  cuttings.  Pro- 
vided the  grower  can  command  quarters  where 
bottom-heat  can  be  obtained  or  where  genial 
without  further  delay  ;  it  is  already  quite  late  quarters  in  a  heated  glass  structure  are  avail- 
enough  to  do  this  work.  The  satisfactory  condition  '  able,  no  difficulty  whatever  will  be  experienced 

in  procuring  cuttings  and  rooting  them  quite 
easily.  The  present  is  an  ideal  period  to  com- 
mence operations. 

Treatment  o/  the  Old  Tubers. — These  should 
be  embedded  in  some  light  and  sandy  soil  in 
boxes,  pots  or  any  similar  receptacle,  and  stood 
on  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  bench  for  the 
fresh  young  growths  to  develop.  Make  the  soil 
just  moist  to  encourage  the  tubers  to  grow,  and 
if  the  receptacle  containing  them  can  be  arranged 
near  to  the  hot-water  pipes  so  much  the  better. 
A  better  plan,  however,  is  that  of  making  up  a 
bed  for  the  roots  on  the  side  benches  of  the 
greenhouse,  where  a  gentle  bottom-heat  can  be 
obtained  from  the  hot-water  pipes  immediately 
underneath  them.  The  old  roots  as  represented 
they  then  break  away  strongly  and  do  '  by  Fig.  1  should  be  arranged  in  regular  order 

from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  green- 
house bench.  Should 
the  side  benches  be 
made  of  wood,  cover 
these  with  slates, 
boards  or  anything 
answering  the  same 
purpose.  Subsequently 
place  a  layer  of  light 
and  sandy  soil  over  the 
slates,  &c. ,  and  proceed 
to  arrange  the  tubers 
in  the  manner  above 
suggested.  The  tubers 
will  be  found  to  vary 
considerably  in  their 
character,  but  the  one 
illustrated  here  is  a 
fair  representative  of 
the  majority.  As  soon 
as  the  collection  as  a 
whole  is  arranged  in 
position,  fill  in  the 
spaces  between  them 
with  some  light  soil, 
and  keep  the  same 
moist.  Water  from  a 
fine-rosed  can  is  the 
better  method  of 
making  the  soil  just 
nicely  moist.  If  the 
temperature  can  be 
maintained  at  from  S.")" 
to  65°,  growths  of  a 
PLACiNc:  THE  OLD  TUBERS  ON  A  OREKNHODSB  STAGE.  very    satisfactory   kind 
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will  quickly  evolve,  and  the  quarters  allocated  to 
the  old  plants  (roots)  will  be  represented  as  seen 
in  Fig.  2. 

Inserting  the  Cuttings. — Have  the  necessary 
pots  and  soil  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the 
cuttings,  so  that  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  be 
detached  they  may  be  inserted  forthwith.  Fig.  3 
represents  an  old  tuber  lifted  from  the  bed  and 
depicting  the  roots  recently  emitted  and  the 
strong  and  sturdy  shoots  that  have  developed. 
Generally  speaking,  cuttings  should  be  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  in  length,  although  they  are 


3.  —PLANT  LIITED   FHOM   BED   ON   CREENHOnSK 
STAGE. 

often  much  longer.  We  prefer  the  shorter 
cuttings,  as  it  is  then  possible  to  detach  with 
each  individual  cutting  a  small  piece  of  the  tuber, 
which  will  help  to  support  it  until  it  is  rooted. 
Those  who  wish  to  raise  a  goodly  numlier  of 
plants  will  not  be  disposed  to  cut  back  the 
shoots  so  hard.  Fig.  4  represents  an  ideal 
cutting  «t  the  kind  just  referred  to.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  lower  leaves  are  removed  and 
the  stem  of  the  cutting  cut  through  immediately 
below  a  joint  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  insertion.  We 
prefer  to  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  what  are 
known  as  thumb  pots,  although,  where  accom- 
modation is  limited,  a  number  of  cuttings  may 
be  inserted  round  the  inside  edge  of  a  3-inch  pot. 
The  soil  for  the  cuttings  should  be  made  up  of 
two  parts  good  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf- 
mould,  or,  failing  the  latter,  Cocoanut  fibre 
refuse  and  plenty  of  coarse  silver  sand.  A 
bottom-heat  of  from  65"  to  70°  will  enable  the 
grower  to  ensure  root-formation  within  a  period 
of  about  ten  days.  Fig.  5  represents  a  cutting 
inserted  in  a  2  J -inch  pot.  Keep  the  cuttings 
syringed,  using  water  that  is  slightly  tepid.  Con- 
stant syringing  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
moist  conditions  during  root-formation.  Our 
chief  concern  from  now  onwards  is  to  keep  the 
young  plants  from  getting  drawn.  They  must  be 
gradually  inured  to  hardier  conditions  by  care- 
fully ventilating  the  glass  structure,  so  that  by 
the  middle  of  May  the  plants  may  be  placed  in 
cold  frames.  Again  reverting  to  the  propagating 
period,  any  rough  propagating  frame  may  be 
made   up  on   the   greenhouse    bench.       A    box 


covered  with  sheets  of  glass  is  an  admirable 
arrangement  ior  the  purpose,  or  a  bell-glass  may 
be  used  by  those  who  need  only  a  few  plants  of 
each  sort.  A  high  temperature  is  not  really 
necessary,  except  for  hurrying  on  an  early  batch 
of  plants.  Cuttings  rooted  in  cooler  conditions 
are  more  likely  to  give  good  results,  especially 
where  there  is  a  deal  of  uncertainty  how 
to  control  the  plants  subsequently.  Before  the 
planting  out  in  .Tune  tlie  J'oung  plants  must  be 
repotted  into  .5-inch  pots,  otherwise  the  roots 
will  get  pot-bound  and  the  plants  suffer  in 
consequence. 


HOW    TO    GROW    SNAPDRAGONtS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Antirrhinums, 
or  Snapdragons  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
are  hardy  perennials,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
tendency  to  treat  them  as  annuals,  a  system  that 
is  quite  satisfactory  where  flowers  for  late 
summer  and  autumn  are  required.  The  many 
beautiful  varieties  now  on  the  market  render 
them  one  of  the  most  useful  subjects  that  we 
have  for  bed  or  border  work,  while  their  con- 
tinual flowering  propensity  makes  them  most 
valuable  where  a  show  of  flowers  is  needed  over 
a  lengthened  period.  Roughly,  the  varieties 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  the  Tom 
Thumb  or  dwarf  sorts  and  the  tall  -  growing 
varieties.  The  culture  of  both  types  is  the 
same. 

To  secure  good  plants  from  seeds  to  flower  this 
summer  and  autumn,  a  sowing  must  be  made 
under  glass  at  once,  using  well-drained  pots, 
pans  or  boxes  for  thQ  purpose.  A  good  soil  for 
sowing  the  seeds  in  is  one  composed  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  sand,  and  one  part  flaky  leaf -soil 
or  well-decayed  manure.  This  must  be  sifted 
through  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh  sieve,  taking 
care  of  the  rough  portions  as  well  as  tlie  fine. 
After  placing  the  crocks  in  for  drainage,  half 
fill  the  pots  or  pans  with  the  rough  soil,  and  then 
fill  to  the  brims  with  the  finer.  When  pressed 
moderately  firm  with  the  bottom  of  a  clean  pot 
the  soil  should  be  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
brim  of  the  pot  or  pan.  Scatter  the  seeds  thinly 
on  the  surface,  give  a  light  sprinkling  of  sand, 
and  lightly  press  the  whole  with  the  bottom  of  a 
pot.  Give  a  watering  with  a  fine  rosed  can. 
cover  with  a  pane  of  glass  or  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  and  stand  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  on  a 
hot-bed  in  a  frame. 

The  soil  in  the  pots  or  boxes  must  not 
be  al'.owed  to  become  dry,  but  any  watering 
that  is  needed  must  be  carefully  done  so  as 
not  to  wash  the  seeds  out  of  the  soil.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear,  remove  the  coverings 
of   glass    or    paper    and    stand    the    pots   near 


5. — CUTTING   INSERTED    IN   A    "THUMB"    POT. 


4.  —  CUTTING    PREPARED    FOR    INSERTION. 

the  glass,  a  sturdy  gro«th  from  the  first  being 
imperative.  When  an  inch  high  the  seedling? 
must  be  pricked  oft'  into  other  pans  or  boxes, 
using  the  same  soil  as  advised  for  the  seedlings, 
but  leaving  the  leaf-soil  or  decayed  manure  in  a 
rougher  or  more  flaky  condition.  Place  each 
seedling  3  inches  from  its  neighbour.  As  soon 
as  the  young  plants  are  thoroughly  established 
in  these  receptacles,  a  liardeuing  off  process  must 
be  commenced,  gradually  inuring  them  to  cooler 
conditions,  so  that  they  are  ready  for  planting  in 
the  open  by  the  third  week  in  May. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  these  plants 
very  rich  .soil  is  not  advisable,  the  tendency  in 
such  being  to  make  gross  growth  at  the  expense 
of  flowers.  Soil  that  was  well  manured  lor  a 
crop  last  year  is  best,  and  it  a  quantity  of  old 
mortar  can  be  incorporated  with  it  so  much  tlie 
better.  The  Snapdragon,  however,  is  not  at  all 
fastidious  as  to  soil.  One  foot  apart  is  a  good 
distance  to  plant,  taking  care  to  retain  the  ball 
of  soil  and  roots  as  intact  as  possible.  The  Tom 
Thumb  varieties,  owing  to  their  compact  habit, 
are  not  so  extensively  grown  now  as  they  v  ere 
some  years  ago,  the  more  graceful  taller  varieties 
being  most  favoured. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  the  open  during 
June  and  July  for  flowering  the  following 
summer,  thinning  the  seedlings  early  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  their  permanent  quarters  in  the 
open.  Beds  of  one  colour  in  each  are  very 
effective,  hence  it  may  be  well  to  name  a  few  of. 
the  best  varieties.  Dobbie's  Crimson  King  is 
one  of  the  best.  As  its  name  implies,  the  flowers 
are  of  a  brilliant  velvety  crimson,  the  leaves 
lieing  deep  green  on  the  upper  surfaces  and  dull 
crimson  beneath.  White  Queen,  a  pure  white 
variety,  and  Yellow  Queen,  a  clear  yellow,  are 
two  other  splendid  varieties  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.  The  habit  of  the  three  named 
above  is  very  similar.  Cottage  Maid  is  a  new 
\ariety  of  high  merit.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  a  mixture  of  pale  rose  and  white.  It  is  of  a 
rather  strong  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  of  very 
large  size.  This  variety  was  universally  admired 
when  shown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Sutton's  Golden  Chamois  and  Carmine 
Pink  are  also  excellent  varieties  in  the  tall 
section,  the  colours  being  explained  by  their 
names.  H, 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

The  Lawn. — The  town  gardener  has  many 
things  in  his  garden  on  sufferance  only,  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  lawn,  for  with  a  due  amount  of 
attention  the  finest  lawn  imaginable  may  be  had 
The  noxious  weeds  which  blow  in  and  root  from 
waste  land  in  the  country  are  unknown  in  the 
town,  for  there  is  no  waste  land.  The  constantly 
falling  deposit  of  soot  which  the  town  gardener 
is  so  apt  to  bemoan  gives  to  his  grass  a  colour, 
and  imparts  to  it  a  vigour  for  which  country 
grass  often  sighs  in  vain.  Soot  also  ranks  high 
as  an  insecticide,  so  that  earthworms  and  leather 
jackets — most  awful  nuisances  in  the  country — 
rarely  trouble  a  lavni  in  town. 

Cats,  of  course,  abide  in  towns,  and  their 
penchant  for  giving  evening  entertainments  on 
the  lawn  is  an  unfortunate  feature  of  town  life. 
I  speak  feelingly  on  this  point,  for  I  slept  for 
three  years  in  a  room  which  overlooked  the  only 
lawn  in  a  long  row  of  town  villas,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  should  have  had  more  hair  now  had 
things  been  different.  There  are  three  ways  of 
dealing  with  this  cat  nuisance  ;  one  is  to  keep 
the  cats  out  of  the  garden,  two  is  to  persuade 
all  the  neighbours  to  grow  a  lawn,  three  is  to  do 
without  a  lawn  one's  self.  The  third  will  be 
found  the  easiest :  but,  then,  what  true  gardener 
ever  let  difficulties  worry  him  V 

Chickens  are  almost  on  a  par  with  cats  ;  they 
do  not  sing  so  much  o'  nights,  but  they  take  it 
out  of  the  lawn  in  the  daytime.  As  one  is 
supposed  to  fence  securely  against  chickens, 
there  is  no  compensation  for  damage  done. 
Personally,  I  have  had  little  trouble  with  chickens, 
as  my  little  black  and  tan  terrier  has  strong 
views  of  his  own  concerning  them,  and  the  sight 
of  a  few  piles  of  feathers  about  the  garden  and 
on  the  lawn  has  convinced  my  neighbours  that 
it  is  wisest  to  keep  their  chickens  shut  up,  or  clip 
their  wings.  A  friend  once  told  me  of  a  sure 
cure  for  chickens  on  the  lawn,  but  I  have  never 
tried  it.  It  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  Purchase 
a  Pea-shooter  and  a  box  of  Beecham's  pills,  hide 
in  the  bedroom,  and  as  the  chickens  arrive  aim 
a  pill  at  them  through  the  shooter.  They  pick  it 
up,  and,  I  am  told,  do  not  return  for  more. 

if  it  is  decided  to  defy  cats  and  chickens  and 
have  a  lawn,  I  strongly  advise  that  it  may  be 
raised  from  seeds.  As  before  stated,  weeds  quite 
rarely  find  their  way  into  town  lawns,  but  they 
are  always  present  in  turf,  therefore  avoid  turf 
and  rel}'  upon  seeds.  Instead  of  making  elaborate 
calculations  as  to  how  many  seeds  will  be  required 
at  a  thousand  or  so  per  square  yard,  place  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  a  good  nurseryman.  Tell 
him  the  nature  of  your  soil,  the  aspect  of  the 
lawn,  and  its  approximate  size  in  square  yards. 

Meanwhile,  prepare  the  ground.  If  poor,  dig  in 
some  well-rotted  stable  manure,  or  give  it  a  good 
dressing  of  one  of  the  advertised  fertilisers.  In  any 
case  dig  it  1  foot  deep,  and  leave  it  in  rough  lumps 
for  a  week  or  two.  By  the  middle  of  March  it 
should  break  down  fairly  fine.  After  the  fork  use 
the  rake  to  make  it  finally  level,  and  remove  all 
hard  clods  and  stones.  It  is  now  ready  for  sowing, 
and  if  the  wind  should  be  blowing  it  is  wise  to 
mix  the  seed  with  a  good  bulk  of  fine,  dry  soil. 
Scatter  this  evenly  all  over  the  prospective  lawn 
and  at  once  pull  the  roller  over  it,  using  in 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  the  plot.  If  no 
roller  is  handy,  pat  every  square  inch  of  the  lawn 
down  well  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  or  the  seeds 
will  not  germinate. 

Drive  in  a  few  stout  pegs  round  the  outside  of 
the  plot  and  stretch  stout  green  twine  across 
and  across  the  lawn  to  them.  The  twine  used 
should  be  dark  to  keep  off  the  sparrows,  and  it 
should  be  strong  to  keep  cats  and  chickens  at 
bay.  Nothing  more  need  be  done  until  the 
blades  of  grass  show,  when  the  twine  should  be 
removed  and  the  roller  run  over  the  grass  if 
worms  have  disturbed  the  soil.  Cutting  will 
be  the  next  operation — but  "  that's  another 
story."  E.  J.  Castle. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plant  Houses. 

GARDENIAS  now  require  plenty  of 
feeding  to  help  the  buds.  They 
are  not  much  if  the  flowers  are 
small  and  weak.  Pot  any  small, 
autumn-struck  plants  into  4J-inch 
pots,  using  loam,  leaf -soil  and 
peat,  with  a  good  amount  of  sharp  sand  to 
keep  the  soil  open,  as  these  plants  require 
copious  supplies  of  liquid.  Keep  the  plants 
syringed  several  times  a  day,  especially  on  the 
under  side  of  the  foliage. 

Ixoraa. — Pot  any  now  that  require  it,  using 
two  parts  good  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  best 
peat ;  make  the  soil  very  firm  in  the  pots.  Top- 
dress  large  plants  that  do  not  require  potting 
These  are  also  gross  feeders,  and  are  easy  to 
keep  clean  if  syringed  regularly,  as  recommended 
for  Gardenias. 

Achimenes  and  Caladiunis,  and,  in  fact,  all 
bulbous  plants  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil 
and  repotted  now.  Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis) 
that  are  now  showing  their  spikes  may  have 
manure  water  occasionally  ;  keep  a  little  warmer 
or  cooler  as  occasion  may  demand. 

Fruit  Houses. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Disbud  these  as  early 
as  possible  after  the  growths  are  large  enough  ; 
always  leave  a  good  growth  to  train  up  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  fruiting,  and  leave  one 
on  the  top  to  draw  the  sap.  Keep  the  tree  clean 
by  fumigation  and  syringing.  In  succession 
houses  give  plenty  of  air  to  trees  in  flower  and  dis- 
tribute the  pollen  every  day  when  it  is  thoroughly 
dry.  Give  good  supplies  of  water  to  the  trees 
that  need  it,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  deepest 
roots. 

ViKERIES. 

Continue  to  tie  down  and  regulate  the  growths. 
Do  not  tie  in  more  than  will  conveniently  cover 
the  roof,  or  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
Stop  the  shoot  when  it  has  made  about  two 
leaves  beyond  the  bunch.  The  house  should 
now  be  kept  at  65°  by  day  and  60°  by  night. 
Muscats  and  second  vineries  closed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  may  now  have  a  little  more 
heat,  and  if  at  all  dry  give  a  thorough  watering 
with  water  at  no  less  a  temperature  than  the 
house  ;  .5°  to  10°  warmer  will  be  an  advantage. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  busy  on  land  and  plots 
that  have  been  well  tilled.  If  the  weather  is  fine 
and  dry  a  sowing  of  Parsnips  should  be  made. 
Carter's  Holborn  Marrow,  Maltese  and  The 
Student  are  good  and  sweet  varieties.  Further 
sowings  of  Peas  and  Beans  should  be  made 
according  to  requirements.  Shallots  and  Garlic 
must  be  planted  at  once,  if  not  already  done. 
Herbs  may  be  sown,  the  existing  plants  divided, 
if  necessary,  and  the  ground  cleaned  and  dug. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  small  patch  of  young 
plants  coming  on  each  season,  especially  with 
Thyme  and  Sage.  Continue  to  force  Seakale, 
Asparagus,  French  Beans,  Lettuce,  Chicory  and 
Endive,  putting  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Persevere  with  the  pruning  and  training  of  all 
trees.  Get  out  the  jirotecting  material  for 
covering  Apricots.  A  double  thickness  of  netting 
acts  as  a  good  screen  and  protector  ;  for  absolute 
safety  blinds  are  the  best. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Nail  and  tie  these  in 
very  neatly,  and  let  the  operator  have  in  his  eye 
a  straight  shoot  from  the  base.  Very  iew  objects 
look  better  in  the  fruit  garden  than  a  well  trained 
tree.    If  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  any  insects 


being  present,  syringe  with  some  good  insecticide 
or  petroleum  and  soft  soap  ;  if  this  is  done  before 
and  after  blooming  very  few  attacks  of  aphis 
need  be  feared. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
Leonardslee,  Hm-sham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Arums  or  Callas  now  being  in  full  growth  and 
throwing  up  spathes  require  frequent  feeding 
with  liquid  manure  in  a  diluted  form,  and  to  be 
kept  constantly  moist  at  the  roots.  A  tempera- 
ture of  .50°  at  night  suits  them  best,  but  if  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  them  forward  quickly  they 
will  bear  more  heat,  though  the  spathes  will  then 
be  less  lasting.  Callas  of  the  elliottiana  type 
which  may  be  wanted  to  flower  in  April  and 
May  should  now  be  potted.  If  the  eorms  have 
been  well  ripened  they  will  be  found  totally 
devoid  of  living  roots.  In  potting  use  good 
fibrous  loam,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  dry  and 
finely-pulverised  cow  manure,  using  also  a  good 
quantity  of  silver  sand,  a  handful  or  less  of 
which,  according  to  the  size  of  the  corms,  should 
be  placed  round  each  one.  Keep  the  crowns 
well  below  the  surface  to  encourage  the  principal 
feeding  roots,  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
new  growth.  Place  the  plants  in  a  house  with  a 
moist  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Apples  and  Pears. — Push  on  with  pruning  of 
standard  Apple  and  Pear  trees  and  bring  the 
work  to  a  close  as  quickly  as  possible.  Trees 
that  are  to  be  regrafted  should  be  headed  back. 
When  cutting  off  the  branches  leave  a  foot  or  so 
more  of  wood  than  will  be  aetuallj-  required  for 
drawing  up  the  sap,  and  this  can  be  cut  away 
wl.en  the  time  arrives  for  grafting.  Look  over 
young,  also  newly-planted,  trees  and  see  that 
the  ties  are  secure. 

Flower  Garden. 
Jiose  Clumps. — Although  the  time  for  pruning 
individual  Rose  bushes  has  hardly  yet  arrived, 
attention  may  be  given  to  big  clumps  that  have 
found  a  home  on  old  trees,  blocks  or  wire  arches 
placed  over  beds.  Once  established,  such  clumps 
are  sometimes  left  entirely  alone,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  always  advisable  to  remove 
superfluous  wood,  weak  stuff  that  is  of  no  use, 
and  to  cut  back  the  soft  tops. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Sowing  Parsley  in  Heat. — Many  ignore  sowing 
Parsley  in  heat,  pricking  it  off  into  boxes,  or, 
better  still,  a  pit  or  frame,  and  finally  planting 
it  out  on  a  warm  border  in  April,  as  being  a  too 
tedious  operation.  But  from  experience  I  know 
of  no  kitchen  garden  crop  that  pays  better  for  a 
little  extra  trouble,  especially  if  thereby  a  blank 
can  be  avoided.  Some  nice  useful  sprays  may  be 
secured  by  lifting  old  stools  and  placing  them  in 
rather  deep  boxes  in  a  brisk  heat. 

Orchids. 

Cattleya  citrina.  —  Though  this  species  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  really  difficult  Orchid  to 
grow,  the  fact  remains  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  instances  it  does  not  thrive  satisfac- 
torily. It  reijuires  probably  less  heat  than 
any  other  Cattleya,  being  found  growing  natu- 
rally high  up  on  the  hills  in  Mexico.  Its  peculiar 
habit — that  of  growing  with  its  head  down- 
wards— seems  to  show  that  the  foliage  should 
not  be  wetted.  Still,  I  like  to  dew  the  plant 
over  lightly  when  growing.  The  temperature 
for  Cattleya  citrina  should  be  kept  as  steady  as 
possible,  and  will  only  vary  a  little  all  the  year 
round.  The  minimum  during  the  winter  should 
not  fall  below  .^O"  ;  in  summer  it  need  not  rise 
above  5.5°.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners.) 

Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AasMrepa.—The  Editor  inteiids 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Corr'spondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  ie  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
GAKDEN,  HO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper, 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

IVLOSS  on  a>  lawn  (Garnation). — You  are 
acting  correctly  in  raking  out  the  moss,  but  we 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  covering  the  grass  after- 
wards with  sand.  A  much  better  plan  would  be 
to  procure  some  finely-sifted  soil  and  give  the 
lawn  a  quart»r-inch  thick  dressing  with  this, 
supplementing  it  with  a  mixture  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  61b.  ;  Peruvian  guano,  31b.  ;  and 
bone-dust,  31b.,  this  quantity  being  evenlj' 
spread  over  five  square  rods  or  poles.  The  work 
must  be  done  at  once. 

Stocks  and  Phlox  Dpummondii 

{D.  C. ).  — As  a  general  rule  the  middle  of  March 
is  quite  early  enough  to  sow  Stocks  ;  but  you 
probably  have  some  valid  reason  for  sowing  at 
the  middle  of  February.  The  Phlox  should  be 
sown  on  an  open  border  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
a  site  facing  east  being  preferable.  Thin  and 
transplant  before  crowding  takes  place,  pinch 
out  the  points  when  3  inches  high  to  make  the 
plants  bushy,  and  again  transplant  to  6  inches 
apart.  If  for  any  reason  the  Stocks  do  not 
thickly  fill  the  beds  you  could  plant  the  Phlox 
among  them  as  soon  as  the  Stocks  are  in  flower. 
Then,  when  the  Stocks  have  finished  flowering, 
place  the  hand  flat  on  the  soil  with  the  stem  of  a 
Stock  between  the  fingers  and  gently  but  firmly 
uproot  it.  Stocks  make  but  few  roots,  se  that  if 
the  removal  is  carefully  done  the  Phlox  need  be 
scarcely  disturbed.  Water  them  well  afterwards 
with  a  rosed  can.  If  this  plan  does  not  commend 
itself  to  you  give  the  Phlox  in  the  nursery  bed  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  one  night,  and  the 
next  morning  pull  up  the  Stocks  and  level  the 
b«ds.  When  the  sun  has  left  the  beds  in  the 
evening,  dig  up  the  Phlox  with  a  trowel,  lay  them 
on  a  board  for  carrying  to  the  beds,  and  then 
plant  them  firmly,  with  as  much  soil  adhering  to 
their  roots  as  possible.  Well  water  them  in  and 
they  should  go  on  growing  and  flowering  without 
a  oheck.  If  the  weather  is  showery  such  care  is 
not  required,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Phlox  will  then  be  large  plants,  and  that  the 
sun  has  great  power  in  July.  You  may  peg  down 
the  growths  or  not  at  discretion.  The  plants 
should  flower  until  frosts  stop  them.  With 
regard  to  the  ditch  mould,  if  your  soil  is  heavy 
use  half  moald  and  half  garden  soil ;  if  your  soil 
if  light  use  one-third  of  ditch  mould.  Too  much 
ditch  mould  would  grow  leaves  instead  of  flowers. 

Treatment    of   "cankepcd"    Carnations 

{E.  E.  F.). — Many  theories  have  been  put  forward  to 
account  for  border  Carnations  going  off  as  those  sent,  but 
no  satisfactory  solution  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at. 
The  majority  of  cultivators  put  it  down  to  the  effects  of 
frost,  either  acting  on  the  pith  of  the  plant  or  just  where 
the  stem  anters  its  soil  (the  vulnerable  point).  One  very 
important  matter  is  in  planting  to  see  that  the  stem  is 
made  secure  in  the  soil  and  does  not  sway  about  with  the 
wind.  To  save  the  layers  plant  them  in  a  spot  that  has 
not  previously  been  occupied  by  Carnations. 

Burning  Pampas  Grass  (E.  C.  Crichton).—We 
cannot  recommend  the  burning  of  the  old  or  withered 
tufts  of  leaves  off  these  plants,  and  the  practice  might 
easily  tee  carried  too  far.  The  firing  of  the  tufts  merely 
does  away  with  the  rubbish  and  dead  material,  even  when 
judiciously  applied,  and  there  is  the  danger  of  destroying 
the  heart  growths  of  the  plant.     At  the  best  such  drastic 


resuscitation,  which  is  what  is  most  needed  at  such  a  time. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  jilant  has  quite  exhausted 
the  soil  of  the  position  it  now  occupies,  and  could  be  best 
restored  to  vigour  and  health  by  lifting,  diyidini;  and 
replanting  in  a  well-prepared  position  next  April.  If  this 
were  done  the  clearing  out  of  the  tuft  would  be  a  simple 
matter.  You  do  not  say  whether  the  plant  continues  to 
flower  or  not,  but  it  not,  there  is  need  for  attention,  as 
above  suggested. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 
Distance  apart  to  plant  P.ypus 

flOPibUnda  ((?.  G.  C ). — When  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  the  plants  will  cover  a  diameter  of 
1 5  feet,  so  that  due  allowance  must  be  given  at 
planting  for  ultimate  development.  Close 
planting  might  be  practised  if  provision  is  made 
for  removing  alternate  plants  in  a  few  years' 
time  ;  still,  much  the  best  method  is  to  plant 
18  feet  apart  and  carpet  the  ground  with 
varieties  of  Erica  vagans,  thereby  obtaining  a 
bright  eflect  in  autumn  when  the  Pyrus-flowering 
season  is  past.  Although  most  frequently  met 
as  a  small  standard  with  a  large  mop  head  and 
grafted  upon  another  stock,  there  are  many 
positions,  such  as  banks  and  undulating  ground, 
where  dwarf  bushes  planted  6  feet  to  8  feet  apart 
would  soon  become  an  effective  group,  while 
upon  large  rock  gardens  there  are  usually 
positions  in  which  its  utility  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated. 

■Where  to  procure  Azalea  peat  (if.  L.  W.). 
The  best  Azalea  peat  that  we  know  of  can  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Epps  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  Ringwood, 
Hants.  The  firm  supply  several  kinds  of  peat.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  obtain  samples,  then  you  could  select  the 
most  likely.  We  are  afraid  that  you  will  not  find  any 
peat  very  cheap  by  the  time  you  get  it,  as  cost  of  transit 
adds  considerably  to  cost  of  material. 

Evergreen  climbers  for  north-east  end 
of  cottagr*  (S.  (J.).— As  you  desire  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  nailing,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  Ivies  for  the 
purpose  named.  You  may  plant  either  one  variety  or  a 
mixture.  We  can  recommend  Emerald  Green,  with  rich 
green  leaves  ;  angularia  aurea,  whose  leaves  are  mottled 
with  gold  ;  and  Cavendishii,  in  which  they  are  margined 
with  white.  With  these  three  a  pretty  combination 
might  be  formed. 


both  of  these  varieties  should  be  very  sparingly  pruned, 
treating  tliem  rather  as  free  bushes  or  pillar  Roses.  We 
do  not  recommend  the  application  of  Tonk's  manure  to 
Roses  planted  in  November.  Such  plants  would  be 
benefited  by  weak  applications  of  liciuid  manure  about 
once  a  week  during  May  and  .lune.  A  very  safe  liquid 
manure  is  made  from  cow  or  sheep  manure  and  soot. 

Trailing  Roses  for  tubs  (Ignoramus).— Ihe 
best  Roses  tor  your  purpose  are  such  sorts  as  have  flexible 
growths.  These  could  be  selected  mainly  from  the 
wichuraiana  group.  You  could  plant,  say,  two  plants  in 
each  tub,  and  as  they  would  possess  growths  some  3  feet 
to  6  feet  in  length,  they  could  be  brought  over  the  sides 
of  the  tubs  and  partly  up  the  bank  this  season.  In  course 
of  time  these  plants  will  produce  several  growths  from 
their  base,  which  could  be  utilised  to  droop  over  the  front 
part  of  the  tub.  .Such  growths  could  either  be  curtailed 
when  they  have  reached  any  desired  limit,  or  allowed  to 
run  upon  the  ground.  Early-flowering  sorts  are :  .Jersey 
Beauty,  Gardenia,  Alberic  Harbier,  Griiss  an  Zabern, 
Ruby  Queen  and  Aglaia.  Late-flowering :  Dorothy  Per- 
kins, Hiawatha,  ilandus  Triumph,  RiSnS  Andri,  wichurai- 
ana (type),  Francois  Foucard,  Paul  Transon,  Bennet's 
Seedling  and  FSlicite  Perpiituii.  Some  of  these  flower 
early  and  late.  You  could  plant  alternately  the  early  and 
late-flowering  sorts,  so  as  to  prolong  the  blooming  period. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Pruning    newly-planted     hedgre 

of  Roses  (0.  L.  K.). — As  you  have  only 
recently  planted  the  Roses  it  will  be  best  to 
defer  any  pruning  of  the  same  till  the  end  of 
March.  As  the  desire  is  doubtless  to  have  the 
plants  reach  the  5  feet  height  as  quickly  as 
possible,  we  advise  you  to  retain  the  hardest 
growths  almost  their  entire  length,  unless  they 
exceed  the  height ;  but  all  soft,  pithy,  unripe 
shoots  must  be  cut  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  base.  The  next  and  succeeding  years  you 
should  have  one  or  two  of  the  oldest  growths  of 
each  plant  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  will 
thus  keep  the  base  of  the  hedge  from  becoming 
bare.  The  wichuraiana  Roses,  producing  as  they 
do  such  long  trails  of  growth,  sometimes  12  feet 
in  a  season,  may  be  utilised  to  droop  over  in  a 
pendulous  fashion,  and  then  when  they  have 
blossomed  cut  them  away.  These  would  be 
succeeded  another  year  by  the  young  growths 
which  are  constantly  appearing.  If  it  be  prac- 
ticable to  allow  a  growth  or  two  to  trail  along 
the  ground  or  over  some  rockwork  close  by,  this 
will  be  far  better  than  crowding  the  growths  in 
the  hedge. 

Planting  Roses  on  a  fence  (Drajoon).— When 
we  referred  to  the  "west  side"  we  meant  the  western 
aspect  of  the  fence.  This  aspect  would  be  most  suitable 
for  both  Gustave  Regis  and  White  Maman  Cochet. 
Therefore,  in  the  rearrangement  we  advise  you  to  plant 
upon  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  fence  Gniss  an  Teplitz, 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re. 
On  the  western  aspect  White  Maman  Cochet,  William 
Allen  Richardson,  Climbing  Mrs.  VV.  J.  Grant  and  Gustave 
Regis  ;  in  both  aspects  plant  in  the  order  as  given. 

Pruning  various  Roses  (Mrs.  &'.).— The  Briar 
Roses,  such  as  Harrisonii  and  the  Penzance  hybrids,  need 
only  to  have  their  extreme  ends  just  tipped  tliis  season. 
After  they  become  established  they  should  have  some  of 
the  old  wood  removed  each  year  immediately  after 
flowering  and  all  young  growths  retained  their  full  length. 
The   plant  of  Conrad  F.  Meyer   planted  last  November 

-    -  should  be  pruHed  back  to  within  2  feet  of  the  ground,  and 

measures  afi'ord  little  or  no  assistance  in  the  direction  of  |  GoUtreld  Keller  to  about   IS  inches.     Another   season 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Infopmation    about    Aspapagrus 

SpPengePi  (lfe:r/or-d).— This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  matter  to  advise  on  without  seeing 
the  plants,  for  some  plants  of  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri  form  several  crowns  and  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  division,  while  others  produce  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  their  shoots  from  on«  central  crown. 
If  division  can  be  carried  out,  we  certainly  advise 
you  to  do  so.  Better  wait  till  the  middle  of 
March,  thon  turn  out  of  the  baskets  and  out  o£f 
any  old  fronds  that  are  no  longer  fresh.  Next, 
with  a  pointed  stick,  untwine  the  roots  as  far  as 
possible  without  injuring  them  ;  then,  either  by 
using  a  pail  of  water  or  by  holding  undtr  a  tap, 
wash  all  the  soil  away  from  the  roots.  This  will 
enable  you  to  see  exactly  where  the  division  can 
be  performed  without  any  risk.  We  presume 
you  intend  to  again  furnish  your  baskets  from 
the  divided  plants,  in  which  case  the  best  rooted 
and  most  shapely  ones  should  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose  ;  the  others,  if  you  wish  it,  may  be 
potted.  This  division  will  necessarily  inflict  a 
considerable  check  on  the  plants  ;  therefore  even 
the  baskets  must  not  be  hung  up  until  the  plants 
become  established,  as  in  a  hanging  position  they 
are  naturally  more  exposed  than  if  they  were 
standing  on  a  snug,  shaded  portion  of  the  stage. 
A  month  should  suffice  for  them  to  become  suffi- 
ciently established  to  allow  of  their  being  hung 
up  again.  After  division,  frequent  damping  with 
the  .syringe  will  assist  greatly  in  keeping  the 
shoots  fresh  till  the  roots  are  again  active. 

Liliums  to  flower  in  August 
(Fer-07u'ca,).— In  order  to  have  Lilium  auratum 
in  flower  by  the  middle  of  August  the  bulbs 
should  be  obtained  and  potted  without  delay. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  bulbs  that 
are  in  a  good  plump  state,  as  if  they  have 
been  exposed  and  dried  satisfactory  results 
cannot  be  expected  from  them.  In  the  first  place, 
if  you  desire  one  plant  to  be  at  its  best  on 
August  15  it  will  be  necessary  to  pot  half-a-dozen 
bulbs,  for  Nature  draws  no  hard  and  fast  line, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  anyone,  even  with 
the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  to  induce  one  to 
flower  on  a  specified  day.  The  weather  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  matter,  and  no  one 
can  foresee  the  kind  of  weather  we  shall  experi- 
ence between  this  time  and  the  middle  of  August. 
A  suitable  sized  pot  for  a  single  bulb  of  Lihum 
auratum  is  one  6  inches  to  7  inches  in  diameter. 
This  must  be  clean  and  efi'ectually  drained  with 
a  few  pieces  of  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  part  peat  and 
about  half  a  part  of  sand  forms  a  suitable  com- 
post. In  this  the  bulb  must  be  potted  »t  such  a 
depth  that  there  is  about  2  inches  of  soil  above 
the  topmost  portion  of  the  bulb.  Then  pUoe  in 
a  good  light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  giving 
enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwater,  espeoi- 
ally  till  growth  recommences.  As  the  plants 
dovelop  a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  that  they 
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are  not  attacked  by  aphides  or  green  fly.  As  the 
season  advances  you  must  exercise  your  own  dis- 
cretion whether  you  think  they  will  be  in  flower  by 
the  required  time,  and  if  they  are  likely  to  be 
late  keep  them  somewhat  warmer.  If  too  early 
they  can  be  kept  back  by  placing  in  a  shaded 
spot  out  of  doors.     No  manure  will  be  needed. 

Sppaying  Marguerites  to  prevent  attack 
by  leaf-mining  magg-ot  {Benrhyd).  —  In  the 
"Pests  of  the  Flower  Garden,"  Dr.  M.  C,  Cooke  recom- 
mends for  aprying  purposes  lib.  of  sulphate  of  copper  to 
25  gallons  of  water,  the  copper  to  be  thoroughly  dissolved 
in  a  gallon  or  so  of  hot  water,  and  then  made  up  to  the 
necessary  amount.  We,  howcTer,  have  had  no  experience 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  case  of  the  Marguerite  fly. 

Daffodil  leaf  gone  wrpong  (W.  J.  P.).— It  is 
very  probable  that  the  fibre  has  been  allowed  to  get  too 
dry,  for  it  issimply^a  medium  to  maintain  a  regular  state  of 
moisture  around  the  roots.  Again,  you  do  not  say  where 
the  bulbs  were  placed  first,  and  any  marked  change  of  tem- 
perature is  decidedly  harmful.  In  the  case  of  Narcissus 
flowered  indoors,  a  light  position  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  is  very  necessary,  as  in  a  close  atmosphere  both 
flowers  and  foliage  are  very  apt  to  turn  yellow.  We  have 
mentioned  the  several  possible  causes  of  failure,  and 
leave  it  to  you  to  decide  which  is  likely  to  apply  to  your 
particular  case. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
How  to  plant  Cucumbers    and 

HAelons  {G.  W.). — By  all  means  place  them 
on  mounds.  Beth  Melons  and  Cucumbers  are 
best  it  only  given  small  heaps  of  soil  at  the  start, 
and  this  is  added  to  frequently,  in  the  case  of 
Cucumbers  every  two  or  three  weeks,  in  the 
shape  of  rich  surface  dressings.  The  small, 
white,  tender  roots  soon  take  hold  of  the  new 
material,  and  the  plants  benefit  greatly.  By 
doing  this  work  piecemeal  the  plants  get  the 
food  at  the  time  there  is  a  greater  demand  on  the 
roots.  Melons  are  somewhat  diii'erent  at  the 
start.  About  a  bushel  of  soil  would  suffice  ;  then 
more  as  soon  as  the  fruits  have  set ;  a  good 
dressing  this  made  as  firm  as  possible.  Soil 
should  not  be  given  Melons  at  the  start ;  food 
then  causes  a  rank  growth  and  the  fruits  do  not 
set  freely.  Once  the  fruits  are  secured,  help  as 
advised  is  beneficial.  When  the  Melons  are 
planted,  firm  the  soil  to  secure  a  dwarf  growth. 

About  Potato  cpops  (JJ.  C.).— Your  crop  of 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  was  a  moderately  good  one,  much 
better  than  many  growers  secure.  The  examples  that  you 
iiuote  would  be  grown  under  very  special  conditions, 
cuttings  being  taken  from  plants  started  early  and  grown 
under  glass,  so  as.to  secure  as  many  plants  as  possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mistletoe  on  old  Apple  trees  ( W.  R.  H.).—A  few 

bunches  on  each  tree  we  do  not  think  would  do  any  harm. 
TTie  way  to  make  it  grow  is  to  cut  a  notch  under  the  bark 
of  the  branch  on  which  you  wish  it  to  grow,  and  push  the 
seed  in  rather  tightly,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  bruise 
the  seed  or  the  operatiun  will  be  a  failure.  Each  berry 
contains  a  seed,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant  it. 
The  firm  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.  of  Worcester 
make  a  speciality  of  growing  and  selling  young  Apple 
trees  with  Mistletoe  growing  on  them. 

Peap  tpees  with  scaly  bapk  (B.  A.  i^.).— 
Judging  by  the  prunings  sent,  the  cause  of  the  injury  to 
your  trees  (the  scaly  bark)  is  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing.  It  takes  many  years  to  bring 
land  which  has  been  under  trees  to  a  fertile  condition,  all 
the  elements  which  goto  furnish  the  fibre,  and  tissue  of 
trees  having  been  exhausted.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  vegetables  been  grown  on  the  land  for  a  few  years 
before  planting  the  trees  (manuring  the  land  heavily  for 
this  crop  in  the  meantime).  The  best  thing  to  do  now 
will  be  to  replant  the  trees  in  new  loam  of  rather  a  heavy 
texture,  adding  lialf  a  bushel  of  road  ^'rit  to  a  barrowful 
of  loam,  also  a  gallon  of  bone-dust  and  the  same  of 
lime,  in  order  to  induce  a  more  vigorous  and  liealthy 
growth.  When  this  has  been  accomplishel  the  diseased 
ami  weak  growths  may  be  cut  away  and  the  healthy 
growth  made  to  take  its  place. 

Names  of  plants.— 2^\  M.  M.— Begonia,  haageana. 

J.    /'ncc— Thuya   plicata   (large  fruiti) ;   .luniperus 

(Juniper)  chinensis  (small  fruits). C.  6'.—Dfcdal acan- 
thus nervosus. G.  i\.— 1,  PIcea  nigra  ;  2,  Abiesamabilis; 

A.  webbiana  ;  4,  Com  us  capitata  ;    5,  Osmauthus  ilici- 

folius.- iVo  Name,  Dtinkeld,  N.B  —The  leaf  you  send  is 

of    MoBchosma   rlparia. F.    S.,    Dv I verton. —  Hybrid 

Hlppcastrmns  or  Amaryllis 

QUKSTION. 

Wattled  hupdles.— Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  closely-made  wattled 
hurdles  suitable  for  protecting  shrubs  from  the  winds.- 
R.O. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  GAKDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
Thk  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  above  fund  was 
held  at  Simpson's,  Strand,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  B. 
May  presiding.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved 
by  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Marshall  and 
unanimously  adopted.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  pro- 
posed and  seconded  to  Sir  William  Treloar  for  his  kind 
assistance  in  presiding  at  last  year's  annual  dinner.  Mr. 
E.  Sherwood  was  re-elected  treasurer,  thanks  being 
accorded  him  for  his  past  services,  and  Mr.  51.  Rowan 
was  re-elected  auditor.  Messrs.  W.  R.  Alderson,  G.  H. 
Barr,  G.  H.  Cuthbert,  W.  Howe,  J.  Lyne,  W.  Poupart, 
T.  W.  Sanders  and  W.  P.  Thompson  were  re-elected  on  the 
committee  and  thanked  for  their  past  services.  Mr.  E. 
Parsons  of  Covent  Garden  was  elected  on  the  committee 
in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Assbee.  Mr.  Wynne  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  cordially  thanked  for  his  services. 

At  the  end  of  1907  the  number  of  children  in  receipt  of 
the  full  allowance,  granted  after  election,  was  9^,  while  10 
others  were  receiving  much-needed  financial  assistance 
while  waiting  for  advancement  to  the  full  pay  list,  the 
total  amount  distributed  during  the  year  being  £1,511  10s., 
or  tlOO  more  than  the  previous  year's  total. 

The  accounts  of  the  past  year  show  an  increase  in 
receipts  over  1906  amounting  to  £09  13s.  lOd.,  an  increase 
of  £10u  in  the  children's  allowances,  an  addition  of 
£120  16s.  lid.  to  the  amount  invested  in  Consols,  an 
addition  of  £50  to  the  deposit  account  and  a  large  sum 
carried  forward.  The  annual  festival  dinner  is  this  year 
fixed  for  Tuesday,  May  12,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  when  the 
president,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G-,  has  consented  to 
preside.  The  committee  earnestly  appeal  for  more 
support  in  the  form  of  annual  subscriptions,  and  we 
trust  that  our  readers  will  not  let  them  appeal  in  vain. 
The  secretary,  ,to  whom  subscriptions  should  be  sent, 
is  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.   The  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows  : 


Elected. 
1 'otes. 


Vi 


Percy  E.  S.  Warwick  . .  377  Hilda  A.  E.  Tickuer    . .  257 

Lucy  M.  Claxton         . .  367  Bessie  Seaman  . .         . .  221 

Alice  Arnold     ..         ..361  Thomas  H.  Thomas    ..  182 

Herbert  E.  Smithers  . .  358  Ethel  M.  Blackmore  . .  133 

Jeanie  M.  Lamond      . .  353  Dorotliy  Wiggins         . .  130 

John  H.  McCuilum     ..  322  William  H.  N.  Mullens  127 

Edward  John  Ward    . .  294 

Non-Elected. 

Votes.  Votes. 

Violet  G.  Randall        . .     102    Alice  R.  Gascoigne  . .       71 

Reginald  G.  Grist       . .      84    Ellen  Ashton     . .  60 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  appealed  to  the  committee  to  put  the 
four  unsuccessful  candidates  on  the  funds  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders  supported  the  notion.  This  resolution  was 
carried. 


WAWSTEAD  AND  LEYTONSTONE   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  recently  re-elections  took 
place  as  follows :  President,  Mr.  W.  P.  Forbes,  J. P. ; 
lady  president,  Mrs.  Ashbridge ;  and  Mr.  Carlten  Roberts 
as  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  Sir  John  Bethell,  M.P., 
has  placed  his  grounds,  Park  House,  Blake  Hall  Road, 
Wanstead,  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  for  their  annual 
show. 

SEVEN  KINGS  AND  GOODMAYES  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Pemberton  recently  delivered  a  most  instructive  and 
appreciated  lecture  on  "Growing  Roses  for  Exhibition." 
The  Ilford  I'rban  Council  have  granted  the  society  the 
use  of  the  Seven  Kings  Recreation  Ground  for  the  annual 
summer  show,  which  is  fixed  for  July  IS. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  I7th  inst.,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  above  society  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  when  Mr.  T.  Bevan  occupied  the 
chair.  The  newly-appointed  president,  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
was  present,  and,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  election, 
remarked  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  society  as 
compared  with  that  when  he  was  president  a  few  years 
ago.  He  commented  on  the  budget,  on  the  decreased 
membership,  and  on  the  question  of  afiiliated  societies, 
interspersing  his  remarks  with  several  practical  sugges- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  The  (jues- 
tion  of  the  locale  of  the  society  was  touched  upon,  and 
the  possibility  of  an  accession  of  members  and  exhibitors 
being  obtained  if  there  were  good  grounds  for  holding  the 
shows  in  London,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  Sir  Albert 
suggested  that  later  in  the  year,  wlien  arrangements  were 
being  considered  for  19U9,  the  committee  might  well  give 
attention  to  some  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  which 
were  much  appreciated  and  attentively  listened  to  by  the 
mombers  present. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  wrote  thanking  the  society  for  having 
elected  him  a  vice-president,  which  he  accepted.  A  lettt-r 
was  also  read  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  confirming 
dates  and  conditions  upon  which  the  lOiis  shows  are  to  be 
held. 

In  view  of  the  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the  forth- 
coming franco-British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
Mr.  Harman  Payne  en<iuired  whether  the  committee  had 


arranged  in  their  series  of  shows  for  a  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition,  as  enquiries  from  abroad  were  sure  to  be 
addressed  to  him  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Witty  replied  that 
he  would  enquire. 

Tlie  members  retiring  by  rotation  from  the  floral  com- 
mittee were  replaced  by  the  election  of  Messrs.  Curtis, 
HIggs,  Oliver,  Prickett,  Springthorpe,  Felton  and  Newton. 
The  finance  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cragg,  Inga- 
mells  and  Moorman,  was  elected  as  well  as  the  new 
schedule  and  publication  committees.  Upon  the  report 
of  the  schedule  sub-committee,  the  various  classes  at  the 
October,  November  and  December  shows  and  the  prizes 
recommended  were  passed.  The  date  of  the  annual  outing 
was  fixed  for  July  27  next.  The  Barry  Chrysanthemum 
and  the  Newcastle  and  District  societies  were  admitted  in 
aftiliation.    Five  new  members  were  elected. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
At  the  February  meeting  of  this  club  Mr.  W.  Messenger 
of  The  Gardens,  Woolverston  Park,  Ipswich,  gave  a  most 
instructive  and  practical  paper  upon  "Wall  Fruit."  His 
arguments  proved  him  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  every 
detail,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  handled  the 
subject  made  it  very  interesting.  A  good  discussion 
followed,  Mr.  L.  Smith,  Shotesham,  speaking  at  length  and 
very  much  to  the  point.  Mr.  H.  Goude,  Catton,  also  made 
one  or  two  most  practical  suggestions.  Mr.  T".  B  Field, 
Mr.  E.  Peake,  Mr.  J.  Powley  and  others  also  took  part  in 
the  debate.  There  was  a  capital  collection  of  exhibits 
upon  the  tables. 


WARGRAVE  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  association  Mr.  G. 
Stanton,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Park  Place,  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  "The  Beauty  of  a  Garden  in  Winter."  Besides 
giving  a  description  of  the  many  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
used  to  give  a  cheering  aspect  at  the  dull  period  of  the 
year, '  here  were  many  small  points  referred  to,  which  would 
escape  the  eye  of  any  but  experienced  students  of  Nature, 
such  as  the  shape,  colour,  coverings  of  leaf-buds,  the  bark 
of  trees,  the  effect  of  rain  drops  and  frost  on  the  leaves, 
branches,  &c  A  discussion  followed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  Mr.  Stanton  at  the  close.  Mr.  Botley 
obtained  the  cultural  certificate  for  an  exhibit  of 
Cyclamen,  and  Mr.  Glen  for  three  fine  Arums. 


ILFORD    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
A   SOLID   silver  Rose  bowl  has  been  presented  to   the 
society  by  Mr.  A.  Coveney  to  be  competed  for  at  the  flower 
show  in  July  next. 


United  Hopticultural  Benefit  and 

Provident  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  March  9,  at  8  p.m. 
Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham, 
S.  W. ,  is  the  hon.  secretary. 

*•  Country  Life"  for  February  29  contains, 
among  other  articles:  "Country  Home:  Keele 
Hall "  (illustrated)  ;  "  New  College,  Oxford  '' 
(illustrated):  *' An  Island  Flora.— II.,"  by  John 
Vaughan  ;  * '  Well  -  broken  Retrievers  in  the 
Field"  (illustrated);  "Sport  in  Norway. — IL," 
by  Sir  H.  Seton-Karr ;  "In  the  Garden" 
(illustrated)  ;  "  Wild  Country  Life." 

TRADE      NOTBS. 

WALLAOE'd  BOLIH  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

AUTUMN  la  the  season  usually  associated  with  bulb  plant- 
Idk,  bat  all  good  gardeners  know  that  there  are  some 
bulbous  plauta  such  as  LlUums  and  Gladioli  that  are  best 
planted  lo  the  spring.  We  are  reminded  of  these  by  the 
rec3tpt  of  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.'s  catalogue,  deacrlb* 
Ing  bulbous  and  other  plants  for  spring  planting.  Copies 
can  be  obtained  post  free  by  writing  to  the  Gxm  at  KUnflsld 
Gardens,  Colcheiter. 


"All  About  Sweet  Peas." 
It  Is  with  pleasure  that  we  have  perused  the  fourth  edition 
of  Mr.  W.  Sydsnham's  little  book  bearing  the  above  title, 
I'l  reality  It  U  an  A  B  C  of  Sweat  Peas,  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  author  has  been  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  to  make  Its  contents  as  reliable  and  up-to-date 
as  possible.  As  a  book  of  reference  It  has  1  >ng  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  Sweet  Pea  growers,  and  we  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  all  our  readers.  Descriptions  of  all  varieties 
known  to  the  end  of  1007  are  given,  those  of  the  older 
sorts  having  been  revised  according  to  modern  knowledge. 
We  need  not  say  more  about  It  than  to  mention  that  for 
several  years  we  have  kept  a  copy  by  us  for  almost  daily 
referance. 


Publications  Received. 
"The  Case  for  the  Goat,"  by  "  Home  Counties."    Price 

31.  6i.    Messrs.  George  Rjutledge  and  Sons,  Limited, 

Broadway  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  K.C. 
"Villa  Gudens,"  by  W.  S.  Rogers.    Price6d.  net.    Messrs. 

Greening    and   Co.,   Limited,    91,    S^    Martin's   Lane 

Londoa.  W.C. 

*4*  The  yearly  Subscription  to  Thb  Garden  w   Inland, 
Ci.  6tL     Foreign,  8a.  9d. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  ia  represetited  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  -make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicxunis 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
wiU  kiixdly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  0/  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
Imt  he  will  not  be  respoTisible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
rea807uible  care,  however,  zvill  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  unll  endeavour  to  return  rum-accepted 
eontriimtions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plaiTily  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  leill  be 
treated  vrith,  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  rwt  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
ihat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Gardbb 
toiU  (Uone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Otoes:  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


WASPS  AND   DESTRUCTION 
OF    QUEEN    WASPS. 

A   MONG  the  most  familiar  insects  in  our 
/\  gardens    we     may    fairly  place     the 

/  %  wasps,  though  in  many  ways  they 
/  \  may  be  considered  an  unmitigated 
nuisance,  particularly  when  they 
attack  ripe  fruit  or  enter  our  dwelling-houses, 
which  they  are  very  fond  of  doing  at  meal  times, 
when  they  are  certainly  unwelcome  guests.  Yet 
they  have  their  good  points,  for,  unlike  bees, 
which  only  collect  honey  and  pollen,  with  which 
they  form  the  bee  bread  on  which  their  young 
are  fed,  they  feed  their  grubs  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  animal  food,  consisting  of  grubs, 
small  caterpillars,  flies,  aphides  and  other  insects. 
They  are  most  hardworking  insects.  Lord 
Avebury,  when  he  was  conducting  some  experi- 
ments in  reference  to  their  intelligence,  found 
that  they  worked  from  early  morning  until  dusk. 
One  morning  he  found  a  wasp  which  he  had 
marked  visiting  some  honey  which  he  had  pur- 
posely left  in  his  study  so  that  it  could  have 
access  to  it  at  work  at  a  few  minutes  after  four, 
and  it  made  116  risits  to  the  honey  during  the 
day,  the  last  being  made  at  7.46  p.m.  In  the 
course  of  these  journeys  rather  more  than  sixty- 
four  grains  weight  of  honey  were  carried  to  the 
nest. 

Our  British  wasps,  six  in  number,  belong  to 
the  genus  Vespa,  which  also  includes  the  hornet 
(V.  crabro).  Two  species,  V.  vulgaris  and  V. 
germaniea,  are  equally  common  and  often 
resemble  one  another  so  closely  that  careful 
examination  is  required  to  distinguish  to  which 
species  a  specimen  may  belong.  V.  norvegica,  a 
not  uncommon  species,  often  builds  its  nest  in 
bushes.  The  hornet  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  any  of  the  wasps,  by  its  much  larger  size 
and  by  its  bro%vner  colour.  But  queen  wasps, 
which  are  much  larger  than  the  males,  or 
workers,  are  often  mistaken  for  them.  When 
cold  weather  sets  in  in  the  autumn  and  food  is 
becoming  scarce  the  wasps  drag  the  remaining 
grubs  out  of  their  cells  and  kill  them.  The 
young  qiieens  leave  the  nest  and  search  for 
convenient  winter  quarters,  and  the  males  and 
workers  gradually  die  off  as  food  fails  and  the 
cold  increases.  The  queens  often  make  their  way 
under  the  tiles  or  slates  of  a  roof  and  remain 
under  shelter  during  the  winter. 

One  day  in  the  autumn  some  years  ago  I 
noticed  a  number  of  wasps  flying  and  crawling 
about  the  tiled  roof  of  a  house,  evidently  searching 
for  some  aperture  through  which  they  could 
creep  inside.  And  on  one  occasion,  going  up 
into  the  roof  of  a  house  in  which  I  was  living,  I 
found   several    queen    wa>ps    on    each    window 


(there  was  a  window  in  each  gable)  trying  to 
make  their  way  to  the  open  air  ;  I  need  hardly 
say  that  they  were  not  successful  in  their  laud- 
able eiforts.  These  wasps  had  evidently  made 
their  way  into  the  roof,  and  when  aroused  by 
the  warmth  of  a  fine  spring  day  naturally  flew 
to  tlie  light  of  the  windows  and  were  baulked  by 
the  glass  in  their  endeavour  to  get  out.  The 
females  which  survive  the  winter  and  are  able  to 
leave  their  winter  quarters  at  once  begin  to 
search  for  suitable  positions  in  which  to  make 
their  nests,  more  often  than  not  choosing  some 
hole  in  a  bank  in  which  to  commence  operations. 
Having  made  a  few  cells  the  queen  protects 
them  with  an  umbrella-like  covering,  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  nest.  In  each  cell  she  lays 
an  egg,  which  in  due  course  hatches,  and  she 
then  has  to  feed  the  grubs,  as  well  as  continue 
to  build  the  nest.  The  grubs  soon  undergo  their 
transformations,  and  the  young  wasps  at  once 
begin  to  assist  their  mother  in  feeding  the  grubs 
and  constructing  the  nest,  which  soon  grows 
apace  as  fresh  wasps  are  reared.  The  material 
of  which  the  nest  is  composed  is  fibres  of  wood, 
which  the  wasps  gnaw  off  old  palings,  posts,  or 
any  available  woodwork.  These  fibres,  mixed 
with  a  secretion  from  the  mouths  of  the  insects, 
are  formed  into  a  grey  paper-like  substance  ; 
instances  are  known  of  wasps  having  used  paper 
in  the  construction  of  their  nests. 

A  large  nest  when  completed  will  measure  from 
16  inches  to  18  inches  in  height  and  from  12  inches 
to  13  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  is  usually  rounded 
or  oval  in  form,  the  outer  walls  are  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  composed  of  several  layers  of  the 
paper-like  material,  which  are  so  arranged  that 
there  are  air  spaces  between  them.  This  no 
doubt  renders  the  nest  both  warmer  and  drier 
than  if  the  walls  were  solid.  The  rows  of  cells 
or  combs,  unlike  those  of  bees  which  are  vertical 
with  the  cells  horizontal,  are  horizontal  with 
single  rows  of  vertical  cells,  the  latter  having 
their  mouths  downwards.  There  may  be  from 
ten  to  fifteen  tiers  of  these  cells,  which  are  about 
half  an  inch  apart  and  attached  to  one  another 
by  small  pillars,  which  give  strength  and  Solidity 
to  the  whole  structure.  The  number  of  cells  in  a 
nest  have  been  computed  by  various  persons  at 
from  S,(JOO  to  16,000,  but  probably  the  higher 
figure  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  that  any 
nest  ever  contained.  It  is  said  that  each  cell  is 
used  three  times,  and  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  season  the  nest  may  contain  from  10,000 
to  l-2,(.H.Ki  inhabitants.  Until  the  beginning  of 
September  all  the  inmates  have  been  workers 
(with  tlie  exception  of  the  queen),  then  the  lower 
tiers  of  cells  are  filled  with  grubs,  which 
eventually  become  male  or  female  wasps.  It 
mighl   be  thought  that  the  cells   being  vertical 
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with  their  openings  downwards  they  would  be 
useless  for  rearing  the  grubs  in,  as  the  latter 
would  naturally  fall  out,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  female  wasp  when  she  lays  an  egg  attaches 
it  to  the  top  of  the  cell  by  means  of  some  viscid 
fluid  and  the  yoimg  grub  remains  attached  by 
the  same  means.  As  it  grows,  the  front  joints 
of  its  body  become  sutBciently  enlarged  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  out.  At  first  the  grubs 
are  fed  with  the  juices  of  fruits  or  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  and  afterwards  on  insects.  The  trans- 
formations of  wasps  occupy  about  a  month,  the 
eggs  hatch  in  about  a  week,  the  grubs  become 
chrysalides  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  wasps  emerge 
in  the  course  of  another  weelj.  Wasps  are  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to 
describe  them,  but  I  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  really  four  wings,  though 
thej'  appear  to  have  only  two,  the  lower  wings 
have  a  series  of  fine  hooks  on  their  upper  edge  by 
which  they  can  be  attached  to  the  others  ;  the 
upper  pair  are  folded  lengthwise  when  not  in  use. 
The  sting  of  these  insects  is  really  the  same 
instrument  with  which  the  females  deposit  their 
eggs,  therefore  the  male  wasps  have  no  sting,  but 
the  workers  have,  as  is  too  well  known.  The 
workers  are  really  undeveloped  females,  which 
accounts  for  their  stings. 

The  Best  Way  of  Destboying  Wasps 
is  no  doubt  killing  the  queens  in  the  spring,  but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  they  will  be  met 
with  ;  however,  ofl'ering  a  reward  for  everyone 
caught  is  often  very  useful,  and  a  few  shillings 
e:spended  in  this  way  is  money  well  spent.  Of 
course,  the  sooner  a  nest  is  destroyed  after  it  is 
found  the  better  ;  it  is  a  good  way  if  the  nest  is 
in  a  position  which  renders  it  difficult  to  find  in 
the  dark  to  place  a  mark  which  can  be  easily 
recognised  at  the  entrance  to  the  nest  while  there 
is  still  light.  There  are  many  means  of  killing 
the  wasps  in  the  nest.  Rags  dipped  in  melted 
brimstone,  or  tar  pushed  well  into  the  mouth  of 
the  nest  and  then  lighted,  a  sfjuib,  formed  of  a 
strong  brown  paper  cover  and  filled  with  equal 
parts  of  brimstone,  gunpowder,  charcoal  and 
saltpetre,  may  be  pushed  well  into  the  nest.  As 
soon  as  it  is  well  alight  place  a  turf  over  the 
entrance  to  the  nest  to  keep  in  the  fumes. 
Cotton  wool  dipped  into  a  strong  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  (just  enough  boiling  water 
should  be  used  to  dissolve  the  cyanide),  pushed 
well  into  the  nest,  or  '2oz.  of  the  cyanide  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  water,  poured  into  the  nest  are  very 
effective.  It  is  better  to  place  a  turf  or  some 
earth  over  the  nest  to  prevent  the  fumes  escaping. 
When  anyone  has  the  misfortune  to  be  stung  by 
a  wasp  the  best  thing  that  they  can  do,  if  they 
can  reach  the  part,  is  to  at  once  suck  it  well, 
and,  if  possible,  make  the  place  bleed  with  a 
view  of  getting  rid  of  the  poison  before  it  has 
mixed  with  the  blood.  Then  rub  in  hartshorn 
or  ammonia  in  some  form,  washing  soda  or  sweet 
oil,  and  keep  as  quiet  and  cool  as  possible  so  as 
not  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Editor  the 
correspondent  asks  "  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
•lueen  wasps  when  they  first  come  out  from  their 
winter  hiding-places  in  April  V  We  are  anxious 
to  kill  them  before  nesting  time. "  The  answer 
to  this  is  :  "  Tliere  is  no  special  means  of  killing 
queen  wasps  ;  but  if  found  flying  about,  a 
syringeful  of  soapy  water,  properly  applied, 
would  no  doubt  bring  them  down  and  render 
them  helpless  for  a  few  moments."        G.  S.  S. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Splendid  Apples  erom  Lincolnsiiiee. 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith  of  Walmsgate  Gardens, 
Louth,  Lines,  sends  beautiful  specimens  of 
Apples,  whicli  fully  bear  out  what  he  says 
about  them  in  the  following  letter  :  "  In  view  of 
the  frequent  reference  made  in  the  pages  of  'I'he 
G.vrden  about  the  comparative  merits  of  Apples 


suitable  for  amateurs  who  have  only  limited 
ground,  I  have  sent  you  a  small  sample  of  five 
varieties  of  Apples  generally  classed  as  culinary 
sorts,  although  some  of  them  are  quite  acceptable 
upon  the  table  at  this  season.  Considered  only 
as  cooking  Apples,  their  long  season,  combined 
with  the  useful  size  to  which  the  fruits  attain, 
should,  I  think,  give  them  a  distinct  preference 
in  planting  to  those  early  season  Apples  which 
are  only  in  use  for  a  few  weeks.  Emperor 
Alexander,  Bramley's  Seedling  and  Newton 
Wonder  are  the  produce  of  open  ground  trees  ; 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Bismarck  are  from  two 
year  old  pot  trees.  The  two  last-named  varieties 
fruit  in  a  younger  state  than  the  others  ;  in  fact, 
the  propensity  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert  to  pro- 
duce fruit-buds  in  a  young  state  is  its  only 
demerit,  and  unless  the  fruit  is  rigidly  thiimed 
in  its  early  years,  a  dwarf  and  stunted  tree  will 
generally  result.  All  the  fruits  were  gathered 
during  late  October,  with  the  exception  of 
Bramley's,  which  was  picked  in  November." 

NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  ,9. — United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society's  Annual  General  Meeting, 
8  p.m.,  Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 

March  11. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

Lent  Roses.  —  That  section  of  winter- 
blooming  Hellebores  generally  known  under  this 
quaint  designation  are  in  large  variety  at  Long 
Ditton,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  having  secured  a 
very  representative  collection.  But  the  gems  of 
the  group  are  found  in  a  selection  of  seedlings 
placed  in  the  firm's  hands  for  distribution  by  a 
well-known  veteran  amateur  hardy  plantsman  of 
Devonshire,  who  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
crossing  and  improvement  of  these  Hellebores, 
and  certainly  the  strain  thus  created  may  well 
be  described  as  H.  orientalis  grandiflorus,  so  very 
fine  are  the  flowers  and  so  strong  the  general 
growth  of  the  plants.  While  colouration  is  varied 
in  the  flowers,  one  of  a  charming  rosy  pink  hue, 
the  colours  being  shaded,  forms  a  real  gem,  and 
is  known  as  rosea.  Without  doubt  all  admirers 
of  these  exceptionally  fine  Lenten  Roses  will 
presently  seek  to  secure  plants  and  thus  enrich 
their  gardens  with  these  novelties. — D. 

Bpigrhton  and  Sussex  Hopticul- 
tupal  Society.— This  South  of  England 
society  has  this  year,  the  seventeenth  of  its 
existence,  arranged  for  three  shows  to  be  held 
respectively  on  April  7  and  8,  August  18  and  19, 
and  November  3  and  -i.  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq. , 
is  the  president,  Mr.  J.  Thorpe,  53,  Ship  Street, 
Brighton,  is .  secretary.  The  schedules  include 
some  vei-y  good  classes,  many  of  which  are  open, 
substantial  prizes  being  offered  in  most  cases. 
The  committee  is  a  strong  one,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  shows  this  summer  will  be  an  advance 
even  on  the  splendid  exhibitions  held  last  year. 
As  usual,  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  Dome 
and  Corn  Exchange,  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton. 
All  exhibitors  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  would  do  well  to  secure  copies  of  the 
.schedules. 

Ppepapingr     museum  'k  botanical 

specimens.— The  Kem  Bulletin  for  February 
contains  some  interesting  information  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Trail  on  "  Museum  Preparations." 
Anyone  that  has  attempted  the  preserving  of 
botanical  specimens  in  spirit  will  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  retain,  in  very  many  instances, 
the  natural  colour  of  tlie  specimens  being  dealt 
with.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  Mr. 
Trail  by  boiling  the  specimens  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper,  washing  the  plants  after  boiling 
them  and  then  placing  them  in  the  preservative. 
One  (jr  two  minutes'  boiling  suffices  for  green 
seaweeds  and  submerged  parts  of  vascular  plants, 
but  the  leaves  and  young  stems  ol   most  plants 


need  over  five  minutes'  boiling,  while  those 
with  thick  cuticles  may  require  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Plants  thus  boiled  may  also  be 
pressed  and  dried  between  sheets  of  paper  with 
good  results.  The  colours  of  flowers  and  fruits 
are,  however,  variously  affected  by  this  process, 
the  colours  of  some  only  being  retained. 

Cpoydon  Hopticultupal  Society.- 
The  schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  competition  at 
the  forty-first  summer  show,  to  be  held  near 
Haling  Park,  Brighton  Road,  Croydon,  on 
Wednesday,  July  18,  is  now  ready,  and  a  perusal 
of  the  classes  is  well  worth  while.  There  are 
many  open  classes  for  Roses,  table  decorations, 
collections  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  in  all  of  which  the  prizes  are  of 
a  substantial  character.  Amateurs  and  cottagers 
are  also  well  provided  for,  and,  of  course,  some 
classes  are  reserved  for  local  residents.  We 
are  pleased  to  see  this  splendid  provincial  society 
making  good  headway,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
energies  of  the  secretary  and  committee.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Rofiey,  .55,  Church  Road, 
Croydon,  to  whom  all  enquiries  should  be 
addressed. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
MARCH. 


SCHOOL    GARDENS. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO  GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Ptize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  PrUe  of  HALF-A-GUHSTEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

Competitors  should  describe  briefly  the  laying 
out  and  size  of  the  plots,  crops  to  grow,  tools 
required,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
scholars. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  he 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  bei 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  March  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Gakdbn  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separata 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi' 
bility  for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  /or  the  opinioiu 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


Daffodils  in  pots.  —  Reading  in  The 
Gauden  of  February  22  about  forced  Daffodils 
quite  out  of  character,  if  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  is  correct  where  do  our  Roses,  Carna- 
tions, Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon's  Seal,  Lilies 
and  lots  of  other  things  come  in  ?  For  my  part  I 
think  the  Daffodils  grown  in  jam  pots  or  vases 
surpass  most  things  in  spring.  Perhaps  Feb- 
ruary 11  is  rather  early,  but  from  the  end  of 
February  through  March  it  is  possible  to  get 
grand  blooms  of  a  lot  of  varieties  quite  up  to 
those  outside,  and  in  some  cases  better,  should 
the  season  be  rough.  I  have  grown  such  varieties 
as  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Mme. 
Plemp,  Victoria,  Emperor,  Golden  Spur,  Hors- 
fieldii,  Barri  conspicuus,  Frank  Miles,  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  Sir  Watkin,  Stella  superba,  and 
have  had  some  really  fine  blooms  three  weeks 
to  a  month  earlier  than  from  the  same  varieties 
outside. — H.  H. 


Malch  7,  1908.) 
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Manupinir  and  repottlngr  Roses. 

In  recent  issues  two  very  important  questions 
have  been  asked  by  "P.,"  who  evidently  wants 
to  hear  the  experience  of  growers.  This  has 
induced  me  to  answer  these  questions  from  my 
own  experience  and  observation.  I  am  convinced 
that  very  many  do  manure  their  Roses  too  much. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  these  with  a  thick  coat 
of  animal  manure  on  their  roots  sufficient  for 
two  plants.  This  excludes  the  air  from  the  soil 
and  roots,  charging  the  soil  with  stimulants  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  roots,  thus  causing  it  to 
become  sour.  Another  point  to  remember  is  that 
it  is  the  weak-growing  varieties  that  suffer  most. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  major  portion  of  weak 
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PBIMULA    KEWENSIS. 

S    a    natural    hj'brid,     of   whose 


origin 
nothing  is  known  save  the  abundant 
external  evidence  of  the  plant  itself, 
this  plant,  which  a  few  years  ago 
appeared  at  Kevv,  is  certainly  among 
the  most  remarkable  natural  hybrids 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  obviously  a  natural 
hybrid  between  Primula  floribunda  and  P. 
verticillata,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appeared 
as  a  solitary  example  in  a  sowing  of  the  seeds 
growing  varieties  are  ruined  by  over-feeding,  and  of  the  first-named  species.  The  authorities  at 
if  these  were  lifted  and  replanted  in  fresh,  open,  ^  Kew  were  quick  to  note  the  great  difference  ot 
sweet  soil  this  would  give  them  a  new  life.  I  :  growth,  and  kept  a  watch  over  the  plant  in 
consider  more  evils  attend  the  use  of  artificials  question.  The  growth  and  leafage  generally  was 
than  other  kinds,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  that  of  a  giant  P.  floribunda,  the  leaf  blades 
inexperienced,  although  they  are  most  useful  '  alone  being  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  the 
when  used  in  right  proportions  and  at  the  proper  original.  Later  on,  when  the  plant  was  showing 
time.  On  page  67  "P."  asks  if  we  repot  our  I  for  flower,  the  unmistakable  evidences  of 
Roses  too  often.  My  experience  induces  me  to  hybridity  became  apparent,  and  the  mealy  leaf 
say  that  in  the  majority  of  private  gardens  we  do.  character  of  P.  verticillata  was  noticed.  Since 
During  my  experience  (which  extends  over  many  that  time  this  same  characteristic  has  been  amply 
3'ears  and  many  gardens)  I  have  observed  that  evidenced  in  the  hybrid,  and  later  to  a  larger 
those  who  only  repot  once  in  two  or  three  years  |  extent  in  some  of  its  seedlings, 
get  the  best  results.  When  serving  as  a  young  '  The  plant  itself  has  much  improved  under 
man  in  large  gardens  I  found  those  gardeners  cultivation,  and  its  whorls  of  yellow,  fragrant 
that  treated  their  plants  on  the  method  advocated  blossoms  often  reach  18  inches  or  more  in  height. 
on  page  67  always  had  good  results.  In  one  place  Quite  as  remarkable  as  the  plant  itself  is  the 
in  West  Norfolk,  where  the  soil  was  poor  and  i  fact  that  prior  to  its  appearance,  and  frequently 
good  loam  difficult  to  obtain,  we  used  to  repot  I  since  that  time,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
only  when  the  soil  was  packed  with  roots,  and 
when  these  were  disentangled  giving  larger 
pots.— J.  C.  F. 
Black  scab  in  Potatoes.— In  The 

Garden  for  February  15  there  is  a  note  on 
an  article  by  Mr.   E.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  dealing 
with  Potato  disease  fungus.     Is  it  a  fungus? 
I  do  not  think   it  is,  because  it  is  in  certain 
soils  that  Potatoes  go  this  way.     The  cause 
of  it  is  grit  or  sand  in  the  soil.     When  the 
Potatoes  are  swelling  the  irritation  of  the  soil 
causes  warts,  and  a  sure  preventive  is  leaf- 
soil.     Another  thing    that    causes   warts    on 
Potatoes  is  fresh  manure,   this  being  put  in 
with  the  Potatoes.     Farmyard  manure  should 
never  be  put  in  the  ground  the  same  year  as 
the  Potatoes.      It  is  better   to   use  artificial 
manure,  which  will   give   far  better  results. 
I  am  in  Perthshire    and   the    garden   where   I 
am    employed   used    to  cause   Potatoes  to  come 
warty,    but   when   I    plant   my    Potatoes    with 
plenty   of    leaves    round    them    they   turn   out 
free   from   warts.     I   hope    you   will   bring  this 
to   the   notice   of    Mr.    Salmon. — James   T.    M. 
RoBSON,      The      Gardens,      Kincardine      Gasth, 
Aiichterarder.      [It    is    quite   evident   that   our 
correspondent  has  not  had  any  experience  with 
the    black    scab    or   warty   disease   of    Potatoes 
(Chrysophlyctis    endobiotica)    or    he   would    not 
question   its   being   a   fungus.       Tlie   disease   or 


and  terminal  lobes  yellow.  While  the  flowers  arc 
not  large,  their  profuseness  and  bright  colours 
make  a  very  effective  display,  especially  as  well- 
grown  plants  are  of  neat,  bushy  habit,  and  almost 
as  leafy  as  the  common  Box. 

This  plant  can  be  increased  with  the  greatest 
ease  by  means  of  cuttings  put  in  about  February 
or  early  March.  The  young  plants  should  be 
grown  on  in  a  moist,  warm  greenhouse  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  given  to  Epacris,  &c., 
after  they  are  cut  back  in  spring,  polling  them 
on  as  they  require  it  and  frequently  pinching  out 
the  tips  of  the  shoots.  During  the  hot  summer 
months  they  can  be  stood  in  a  cool  frame,  aiid 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  they  do  not  sutler 
from  want  of  water,  either  at  the  roots  or  over- 
head. They  are  free  rooting  plants,  and  a  rich 
soil  composed  of  turfy  loam,  silver  sand  and  cow 
manure  will  suit  them,  with  occasional  supplies 
of  manure  water  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
In  October  they  should  be  placed  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  which  is  necessary  for  them 
throughout  the  flowering  season.     T.  B.  Field. 


A  NEW  FEEK  :    NEPHKOLEPIS  EXALTATA  AMERPOHLII. 
(4  description  of  this  plant  appeared  on  page  ?-' ) 

reproduce  it,  the  former  at  least  without  any  good 
result.  More  than  once  has  the  present  writer 
attempted  to  cross  the  species  named,  and  in 
making  the  cross  each  way  obtained  nothing 
more  than  what  existed  before.  Kot  a  few 
others  (the  late  Mr.    Burbidge  to   ray   personal 


A    NEGLECTED    GREENHOUSE 
FLOWER. 

(The  Epacris.) 
Unfortunately,  the  general  cultivation  of  this 
and   various  other    groups   of    what    were    once 
termed   "  hard- wooded    greenhouse  plants,"  has 
fallen  into  abeyance   since   the   introduction   of 
many  of  the  popular  greenhouse  plants  of  to-day, 
the  improvement   ot  many  of    the   old  existing 
things,  such    as   Cinerarias,  Carnations,  &c. , 
and   the    comparative     cheapness    and    con- 
venience   of  heating    arrangements  for  glass 
structures  of  the  present  day  compared  with 
those  of  fifty  years  ago.     For  many  reasons 
this  is  to    be   deplored,    for   our   forefathers 
loved    the    Epacrises,    Acacias,    Aphelexises, 
Phfenocomas,  Grenlleas,  Boronias,  Ericas  and 
so    on,   ihe    successful   cultivation   of   which 
was  considered  to  be  the  best  test  of  a  gar- 
dener's skill.    These  are  now  rarely  met  with, 
and  too  often,  instead  of  being  grown  year 
after  year  in  the  same  garden,  they  are  pur- 
chased annually  from  one  or  other  of  the  few 
firms  of  nurserymen  who  still  make  a  speci- 
ality of  these  plants. 

The  Epacrises  are  Australian  shrubs  and 
essentially  peat-loving  plants.  They  may,  of 
course,  be  inoi'eased  by  seeds,  except  in  the  case  of 
garden  varieties  ;  but  this  is  rarely  attempted, 
growers  finding  that  more  favourable  results  are 
obtained  by  means  of  cuttings  of  young  shoots, 
which  may  either  be  inserted  in  April  or  August; 
for  many  reasons  the  former  month  is  preferable. 


knowledge  among  them)  did"the  same  with  no  They  are  inserted  in  a  soil  of  fine  peat'and  silver 

better  results.     And  there  is  this  remarkable  fact  sand,  the  component  parts  being  almost  in  equal 

remaining,  that  whether  by  wind,  insect  or  other  proportions.  Pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  across  may  be 

agency,  but  one  solitary  ovule,  in  an  ovary  con-  used,  and  these  should  be  three  parts  filled  with 

taining  many  of  the  embryo  seeds  or  ovules,  was  ;  clean  crocks.    On  this  a  handful  of  rough  peat  may 

influenced    apparently   to   produce    the   original  be  placed  and  the  remainder  filled  to  within  a  third 

scabbing  that  he  refers  to  is  doubtless  the  old  I  plant,  a   sort   of  indication,    one   may  presume,  of  an  inch  of  the  top  with  compost ;    on  the  com- 

Sorosporium   scabies,    a   totally   different  thing,  '  that  but  one  tiny  grain  of  pollen,  or  at  least  one  post  a  thin  layer  of  sand  may  be  placed  after  the 

but   also   a   fungus.       Many   growers,    howe\er,  j  pollen  tube,  if  that  be  a  correct  description,  was  whole   has   been    made   thoroughly   firm.       The 

believe   that   scabbing   is   caused   by   caustic   or  |  effectively  transmitted  to  the  ovary.     Obviously,  cuttings,  which  may  be  from  1  inch  to  IJ  inches 

irritating  substances  in  the  soil,   and   that   the    "  Great   things  from    small   beginnings   spring,"  long,  must  be  inserted  firmly,  about  one-third  of 

fungus  (Sorosporium  scabies)  is  only  a  result  of    and   in   this   remarkable   plant  we  have  now   a  their  depth  being  placed  in  the  soil.    Water  with 


the  scabbing.  Grit  or  sand  is  present  in  variable 
quantities  in  all  cultivated  soil,  and  we  have  seen 
Potatoes  lifted  from  very  sandy  soil  that  possessed 
very  clear  skins. — Ed.] 

Introduction   of  ttie  Malmaison 

Capnation. — Vour  correspondent  "  R.  W." 
(page  87)  must  be  somewhat  wrong  in  his  dates, 
for  in  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Downie  Laird  and 
Laing  for  the  year  1874  plants  of  this  Carnation 
are  priced  at  '2s.  (id.  each.  It  is  also  in  Messrs. 
Henderson's  catalogue  for  187.'i.  I  have  no  older 
catalogues  to  refer  to. — H.  P. 

Book    on    g-patttng. —  "  Reader  "    will 
find  "Grafting  and  Budding  "  (C.    Baltet)  eata- 


winter-flowering     subject    of    great    merit    and 
attractiveness. 

I  believe  that  Messrs.  Veiteh,  who  put  into 
commerce  the  original  plant,  have  raised  a 
variety  with  a  more  pronounced  farinose  leaf 
character,  which  should  form  an  interesting 
companion.  Seeds  sown  now  make  very  fine 
examples  for  flowering  next  autumn  and  winter. 

E.  Jenkins. 


LIBONIA  (.JACOBINIA)  FLORIBUNDA. 

This   useful   winter-flowering   plant  is  not   met 

„     ,  within  gardens  so  often  as  it  should  be.     The        — ^ s, _. .„ ^  ....^ _,, 

loguedbyMorganandCo.,8,St.Mary-at-Hill,K.C.  j  flowers,  which  arecovered  witha  fine  pubescence,  '  and  the  smallest  shifts  possible  must  be  given 
He  might  get  one  at  a  railway  bookstall,  as  I  !  are  produced  on  short  axillary  racemes  and  are  when  it  is  necessary,  as  Epacrises  strongly  object 
obtained  oneatsuch  a  place  a  fewyearsago.— J.  B.    tubular,  the  tube  being  scarlet  .ind   the  mouth    to   over-potting.     The   roots   are  very  fine,  and 


a  fine  rosed  can,  plunge  in  a  propagating  case  in 
gentle  bottom-heat,  cover  each  pot  with  a  bell- 
glass  and  roots  will  be  formed,  with  proper  care 
to  watering,  &o. ,  in  a  few  weeks.  Wlien  rooted 
stand  near  the  glass  in  the  open  house  for  a  week 
or  two,  then  pot  the  tiny  plants  singly  into 
2^-incli  pots,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat 
and  one  part  sand.  As  soon  as  they  are  estab- 
lished pinch  the  point  out  of  each  plant,  and 
repeat  this  when  young  shoots  are  I  inch  or 
li  inches  long;  this  repeated  on  several  occasions 
will  ensure  a  good  stocky  foundation  for  the 
future  plant. 

Repotting  must  not  be  done   very  frequently, 
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unless  all  the  old  material  is  well  filled  with  roots 
before  new  is  given  they  are  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cultivator's  generosity  and  the 
result  is  that  continual  watering  causes  the 
surplus  soil  to  become  sour. 

No  flowers  should  be  allowed  to  be  produced 
during  the  first  year,  as  flowering  will  seriously 
weaken  young  plants.  By  the  second  April  from 
the  time  the  cuttings  were  inserted  nice  stocky 
plants  will  have  been  formed,  which  may  be  in 
0-inch  or  (j-inch  pots.  About  the  end  of  the  month 
they  may  be  finally  stopped,  placed  near  the  glass 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  and  growth  encouraged  in 
every  way.  The  aim  from  this  period  onwards 
must  be  to  obtain  long,  strong,  well-ripened 
wood.  With  this  end  in  view  growth  must  be 
assisted  as  much  as  possible,  and  about  the  middle 
of  June  the  plants  must  be  plunged  out  of  doors 
in  a  sunny  position,  or  be  given  a  place  in  a  light 
and  sunny  greenhouse  with  no  tire-heat  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  If  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots  gentle  stimulants  may  be  provided  in 
the  form  of  weak  cow  manure  water  or  weak 
guano  water. 

Early  in  September  all  plants  should  be  housed 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  to  which  no  artificial  heat 
is  admitted  until  the  temperatiire  falls  below  35°. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  with  watering,  as  either 
over  or  under  watering  is  harmful.  Early  in 
December  a  batch  of  the  most  forward  plants  may 
be  placed  in  a  warmer  house  to  develop  their 
flowers,  other  batches  being  brought  in  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade  cut  the  shoots  well  back  and  place 
the  plants  in  a  warm  and  moist  house  to 
encourage  new  growths  ;  the  further  cultivation 
will  be  similar  to  that  already  noted. 

The  plant  illustrated  is  a  white-flowered  variety 
known  as  The  Bride.  Other  good  sorts  to  grow 
are  longiflora,  a  species  with  long  red  and  white 
flowers ;  miniata  and  m.  splendens,  with  long  red 
flowers  ;  alba  odorata,  wliite  :  Exquisite,  pink  ; 
Fireball,  bright  red ;  alba  and  candidissima,  white ; 
Eclipse,  crimson  and  white  ;  Vesuvius,  crimson  ; 
carminata,  deep  pink  ;  Sunset,  red  ;  and  Mont 
Blanc,  white.  When  growing  on  old  plants  it 
should  have  been  mentioned  that  it  is  advisable 
to  thin  out  the  shoots  and  only  allow  compara- 
tively few  to  develop,  as  the  object  is  to  obtain 
as  long  and  as  strong  shoots  as  possible,  which 
will  bloom  from  end  to  end.  K. 
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PRUNING    ROSES. 

( Contiwiied    from    page    97. ) 

''    "ff""^  HE    instnictions    given    herewith    are 

I  mainly  for  those  who  grow  for  garden 

I  decoration.     If  wanted  for  exhibition, 

I  prune    rather     more     severely.       In 

^  pruning  old  plants  transplanted  this 

season  or  in  the  autumn,  wait  until 

the  eyes  appear  to  be  bursting  into  growth  at  the 

base  of  the  plants,  and   then  prune  them   back 

rather   hard.      For   instructions  as  to   varieties 

not    found   in    these   lists,   we   would   refer  our 

readers  to  our  issues  of  Fel)ruary  23  and  March  "2 

of  last  year. 

Hybbid  Perpetuals. 
Ve.ry  vigorous. — Most  of  these  may  be  used 
as  pillar  Roses,  and  in  that  case  their  annual 
growths  are  left  almost  full  length.  Cut  away 
dead  and  soft  wood,  also  any  more  than  two  or 
three  years  old.  When  used  as  bushes  leave 
growths  from  15  inches  to  24  inches  long,  and  if 
wanted  for  pegging  down  the  long  annual 
growths  may  be  bent  over  their  full  length. 
Barbarossa  Glory  of  Waltham 

Boule  de  Neige  Mme.  I.  Pereire 

Climbing  Captain  Hayward     Maharajah 
,,      Frau  Karl  Druschki 
,,      Mme.  E.  Verdier 
,,      S  M  Kodocanachi 
,,      V.  Verdier 
Clio 
Vigorous   growing.  — Remove    all     soft,    pithy 
wood   and   cut   back   the   longest  of  last  year's 
ripened  growths  to  within  6  inches  or  8  inches  of 
their  base,  lateral  and  weaker  shoots  to  2  inches 
to  4  inches.     If  any  sort  has  proved  to  be  a  shy 
bloomer  prune  it  very  little,  and  in  April  bend 
over  the  growths  or  tie  them  upright  to  form 
low  pillars.     Many  in  this  group  make  splendid 
pillars   to  dot  among  bush   Roses,  such  an  one 
being  Frau  Karl  Druschki.     The  majority  make 
fine  standards. 


Moderate  growers. — First  cut  away  all  soft, 
pithy  shoots,  then  prune  the  hard  growths  made 
last  year  to  within  1  inch  to  2  inches  of  their 
base.  Prune  to  a  good  plump  "eye"  or  bud, 
even  if  so  doing  it  is  necessary  to  leave  shoots  a 
greater  length  than  stated.  With  many  sorts  in 
this  group  there  will  remain  only  one  or  two 
really  good  growths  to  prune  back,  but  even  one 
growth  will  yield  two  or  three  fine  shoots,  which 
should  each  bear  a  bloom. 


Margaret  Dickson 
Paul  Neyron 
Thomas  Mills 
IHrich  Brunner 


Baroness  Rothschild 
Duke  of  Albany 
Duke  of  Fife 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Earl  of  Pembroke 
Etienne  Levet 
E.  Y.  Teas 
Fisher  Holmes 
Cruatave  Piganeau 
Helen  Keller 
Horace  Vernet 
Lady  Overtouu 


Louis  van  Houtte 
Mabel  Morrison 
Marie  Verdier 
Marquise  de  Castellan 
Merveille  de  Lyon 
Mme.  C.  Wood 
Spenser 
Ulster 
Victor  Hugo 
White  Baroness 
Xavier  Olibo 


Hybrid  Teas. 

ModeraU:  or  weak  growing. ^-Vrune  away  soffcl 
wood,  last  year's  growths  retain  1  inch  to  2  inches  I 
in  length  and  thin  twiggy  shoots  if  wanted  may  I 
be  cut  back  to  one  eye.  Unless  required  fori 
exhibition  the  sorts  from  this  list  should  be  I 
avoided  as  standards,  but  they  make  splendid! 
dwarf  standards. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 

Nadia 

Oberhofgartner  Terks 

Papa  Lambert 

Paul  LC-d6 

Professor  F.  Roeber 

Reine  Wilmart  Urban 

Robert  Scott 

Souvenir  de  Mme.  E.  Oudiu 

Tennyson 

Violoniste  E,  L6v6que 

W.  F.  Bennett 

White  Lady 


THE    LION'S    TAIL    (LEONOTIS 
LE0NURU8). 

The  well-fluwered  plants  which  have  been  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  on  several  occasions 
should  bring  it  into  more  general  cultivation. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  winter- 
flowering  greenhouse  plants  we  have,  and  is 
almost  hatdy.  In  sheltered  nooks  it  will  flower 
out  of  doors,  and  is  one  of  the  plants  which  will 
not  succeed  if  grown  under  shade  and  too  much 
warmth.  The  plants  should  be  grown  out  in  the 
open  during  the  summer.  Propagated  from  the 
strong  terminal  shoots  early  in  the  spring,  the 
cuttings  may  be  treated  similarly  to  the  Salvias. 
If  put  in  singly  in  small  pots  and  placed  in  the 
propagating  pit  where  there  is  a  good  bottom- 
heat  they  will  soon  root,  and  should  be  removed 
before  they  begin  to  run  up.  It  potted  on  as 
they  require,  using  a  good  rich  loamy  compost 
and  putted  firmly,  they  will  make  sturdy 
growth. 

After  the  plants  are  well  established  they 
should  be  well  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  and 
later  on  placed  out  in  the  open.  Careful  attention 
to  watering  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  until  they 
are  removed  to  the  greenhouse  in  September. 
Light  and  air,  with  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  is 
necessary,  and  only  sullicient  fire-heat  to  keep 
out  frost  and  the  atmosphere  dry  in  wet  weather. 
I  believe  that  there  are  many  old  introductions 
which  if  more  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  would 
flower  more  satisfactorily.  The  above  is  also 
known  as  Phlomis  Leonurus,  and  comes  from 
South  Africa.  A.  H. 


H.  Schultheis 
Her  Majesty 
Hugh  Dickson 
John  Hopper 
Jules  Margottin 
Lord  Bacen 
Mme.  G.  Luizet 
Mme.  J.  Bonnaire 
Mile.  Renee  Denis 
Marchioness  of  Lome 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Sandford 
Mrs.  J.  Laing 
Prince  C.  de  Rohan 
Rev.  A.  Cheales 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar 


Abel  Carrifere 

Ami  Martin 

Ards  Rover 

Baron  de  Bonstetten 

Charles  Lefebvre 

Commandant  F.  Faure 

Crimson  Queen 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Duke  of  Teck 

Dupuy  Jamain 

Earl  of  Dufferin 

Ella  Gordon 

Eugene  Fiirst 

Franvois  Michelon 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

Gloire  de  Margottin 

Medium  growth.  —  Prune  back  last  year's 
strongest  shoots  to  within  2  inches  to  4  inches 
of  their  base,  small  laterals  prune  back  to  1  inch 
or  2  inches.  In  most  cases  1  inch  will  be  ample 
to  retain.  Remove  all  soft,  pithy  wood,  also 
weakly  wood,  from  the  centre  of  the  plants. 


Alfred  Colomb 
Alfred  K.  Williams 
American  Beauty 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
Black  Prince 
Bob  Davison 
Camille  Bernardin 
Captain  Hayward 
Carolint!  d'Arden 
Charles  Darwin 
Charles  Lamb 
Conite  de  Raimbaud 
Countess  of  Oxford 
Crown  Prince 
David  R.  Williamson 
Dr.  Andry 
Dr.  William  Gordon 
Duchess  of  Bedford 
Duke  of  Connaught 
Eclair 

Exposition  de  Brie 
General  .lacqueminot 
Grand  MogiU 
.leannie  Dickson 
Jubilee 

Lady  IL  Stewart 
Laurence  Allen 
Lf^uis  Ricard 
Mme.  Bois 


Mme.  Eugt-ne  Verdier 

Mme.  Victor  Verdier 

Mile.  Annie  Wood 

Mile.  Eugenie  Verdier 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry 

Marie  Corelli 

Marie  Finger 

Marie  Baumann 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kirker 

Mrs   Cocker 

-Mrs.  G.  Dickson 

-Mrs.  R.G.Sharman Crawford 

Mrs  Stewart  Clark 

( iberhofgartner  A.  Singer 

Oscar  Cordel 

Pierre  Notting 

Pride  of  Waltham 

Prince  Arthur 

Reynolds  Hole 

Rosslyn 

Salamander 

Senateur  Vaisse 

Star  of  Waltham 

Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi 

Tom  Wood 

Victor  Verdier 

\ielette  Bouyer 

Waltham  Standard 


Annie  Marie  Soupert 
Charlotte  Gilleniot 
Corona 
David  Harum 
Elizabeth  Kitto 
F.  Deegen 
Ferdinand  Batel 
Lady  ^t.  Fitzwilliam 
Liberty 

Mme.  Cadeau-Ramey 
Marie  L.  Poiret 
Marjorie 
Marquise  Litta 
Mildred  Grant 

Medimn  growth. — Cut  away  all  soft  growth 
and  thin  out  the  small  shoots.  Prune  thel 
strongest  hard  growths  made  last  season  to  within 
2  inches  to  3  inches  of  their  base  ;  the  smal^ 
shoot  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes.  Where  large! 
bushes  are  desired  many  sorts  in  this  group  mayl 
be  very  sparsely  pruned  if  uninjured  by  frost,  f 
La  France  is  such  an  one.  Frequently  this  sort| 
succeeds  best  thus  treated. 

Alice  Grahame 

Alice  Lindsell 

Amateur  Teyssier 


Augustine  Guiuoisseau 

Aurora 

Baron  Van  Pallandt 

Baronin  A.  Von  Biel 

Bessie  Brown 

Camoens 

Captain  Christy 

Cherry  Ripe 

Clara  Watson 

Dean  Hole 

Dora 

Dorothy 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hall 

Duchess  of  Albany 

Duchess  of  Portland 

Earl  of  Warwick 

Ecarlate 

Edu  Meyer 

E.  T.  Cook 

Exquisite 

Farbenkonigin 

Frau  E.  Borsig 

Frau  L.  Rautenstrauch 

Frau  O.  Evertz 

Frau  P.  Lambert 

George  L.  Paul 

Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt 

Grossherzog  V.  Oldenburg    Papa  Gontier 

Griiss  an  Sangerhausen         Pauline  Bersez 

Helene  Guillot  Perle  von  Godesberg 

Hermam  Raue  Prince  de  Bulgarie 

Herzogin  F.  H.  Van  Anhalt  (^ueen  of  Spain 


Killarney 

Konigin  Carola 
La  France 
La  Vendemoise 
Lady  Battersea 
Lady  Clanmorris 
Lady  Faire 
Lady  Falmouth 
Laurent  Carle 
Le  Progr6s 
Mme.  C.  de  Luze 
Mme.  E.  Boullet 
Mme.  E.  Metz 
Mme.  J.  Grolez 
Mme.  L.  Pain 
Mme.  Paul  Olivier 
Mme.  Ravary 
Mile.  S.  Beaumer 
Maria  Capelet 
Marguerite  Guillot 
Marichu  Zayas 
Marquis  de  Salisbury 
Marquise  de  Sinety 
Marthe  Bernaidin 
Mina  Barbauson 
Mrs.  Conway  Jones 
Mrs.  David  McKee 
Mrs.  E.  G  Hill 
Mrs.  Peter  Blair 


Herzogin  V.  Adelheid 
Hon.  Ina  Bingham 
Instituteur  Sirdey 
Irish  Beauty 
Irish  Harmony 
Jeanne  Barrloz 
Joseph  Hill 
Kaiserin  A.  \'ictoria 


Rainbow 

Richmond 

Rosamane  Gravereaux 

Senateur  Belle 

Souvenir  deMme.  E. Verdier 

Souvenir  d'Helene 

Souvenir  du  Pres.  Carnot 

Souvenir  de  S.  Gray 


Vigorous  gronnng. — Cut  out  soft  and  weakly 
wood,  also  one  or  more  of  the  oldest  grow  ths  each 
year.  To  obtain  quantity  of  blossom  prune  back 
last  year's  growths  to  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  their 
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base,  but  for  garden  decoration  the  growths  may 
be  retained  even  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  in 
length.  Many  of  the  sorts  may  be  partially 
pegged  down,  selecting  a  long  ripened  growth  and 
bending  it  over,  with  the  result  that  blossom  will 
appear  all  over  the  bent  growth. 


Admiral  Dewey 

Aim6e  Cochet 

Avoca 

Bardou  Job 

Bellefleur 

Betty 

Caroline  Testout 

Celia 

Charles  J.  Grahame 

Colonel  Chaverendier 

Colonel  E.  S.  Williamson 

Countess  Cairns 

Countess  of  Annesley 

Countess  of  Caledon 

Countess  of  Derby 

Crimson  Crown 

Dorothy  Page  Roberts 

Elisabeth  Barnes 

Etoile  de  France 

Ferdinand  Jamin 

Florence  Pemberton 

Frau  Alfred  Mauthner 

Gabrielle  Pierrette 

General  Macarthur 

Gladys  Harkness 

Gloire  Lyonnaise 

Grace  T)arling 

Grossherzogin  Alexandra 

Gustav  Griinerwald 

Harry  Kirk 

Irene 

Irish  Elegance 

Irish  Glory 

Italia 

Jeanne  Masson 

John  Ruskin 

La  Tosca 

Lady  H.  Vincent 

Lady  iloyra  Beauclerc 

Lady  Q.  Ewart 


Lady  Rossmore 

Lady  Wenlock 

Lohengrin 

Lyon  Rose  * 

Ma  Tulipe 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 

Mme.  Alfred  Sabatier 

Mme.  J.  W.  Budde 

Mme.  L.  Moissy 

Mme.  M.  de  Luze 

Mme.  Pernet  Ducher 

Mme.  Wagram 

Mamie 

Marie  Croibier 

Melanie  Soupert 

Milly  Crean 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward 

Mrs.  H.  Thomas 

Mrs.  H.  Brocklebank 

Mrs.  I.  Milner 

Mrs.  J.  Bateman 

Mrs.  Longworth 

Mrs.  W.  Kershaw 

Peggy 

Pharisaer 

Princess  Bonnie 

Princesse  M.  Mestchersky 

Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson 

Ruhmder  Gartenwelt 

Senateur  St.  Romme 

Souvenir  de  F.  Vercellone 

Souvenir  de  Maria  de  Zayas 

Souvenir  de  Maria  Zozaya 

The  Dandy 

Viscountess  Folkestone 

\\'arrior 

W.  F.  Lippiatt 

William  Askew 

William  Shean 

Yvonne  Vacherot 


Ye/ry  ingorous. — Many  of  these  may  be  used  as 
climbers  or  pillar  Roses ;  they  also  make  good  free 
bushes,  grown  singly  or  in  groups,  and  splendid 
standards.  Retain  last  season's  best  growths 
almost  their  entire  length  when  used  as  climbers, 
pillars  or  free  bushes,  and  laterals  cut  back  to 
2  inches  or  3  inches.  If  used  as  bushes  or 
standards,  prune  back  to  within  15  inches  or 
2  feet  of  their  base,  and  lateral  shoots  "2  inches 
or  3  inches.  All  soft,  pithy  wood  should  be 
removed  entirely  and  any  worn-out  growths. 
J.  B.  Clark  should  be  grown  as  a  pillar  Rose  ; 
this  and  F.  Crousse  and  others  of  this  group 
make  fine  hedge  plants. 


Johanna  Sebus 
La  France  de  '89 
Lady  Waterlow 
Lina  Schmidt  Michel 
Lucien  de  Lemos 
Mme.  A.  Carriere 
Mme.  C.  Monnier 
Mme.  H.  Leuilliot 


Apotheker  G.  Ifofer 
Ards  Pillar 
Cheshunt  Hybrid 
Climbing  Captain  Christy 

,,         C.  Testout 

„        K,  A.  Victoria 

„         La  France 

,,         Meteor 

Mrs  W.  J.  Grant  M.  Desir 

„        Souv.  de  Wootton  Morgenrot 
Comte  de  Torres  Nance  Christy 

Dawn  Noella  Nabonnand 

England's  Glory  Pink  Rover 

Francois  Crousse  Purity 

Germaine  Trochen  Reine  M.  Benriette 

Griiss  an  Teplit/.  Reine  0.  de  Wurtemburg 

Gustave  Regis  Resette  dn  Legion  d'Honntur 

J.  B.  Clark  Walthara  Climbers 

(To  he  continued. J 


ROSE    REINE    CAROLA    DE    SAXE. 

This  Rose  as  exhibited  at  one  of  the  autumn 
shows  gave  promise  of  being  a  very  useful  sort. 
It  is  one  of  those  varieties  that  possess  very  stout 
petals  and  a  very  compact  sort  of  flower,  with  a 
beautiful  conical  form.  It  reminded  me  some- 
what of  Oberhofgartner  Terks,  although  perhaps 
not  so  pointed  as  that  very  distinct  Rose.  The 
colour  is  a  beautiful  blush,  paling  to  French 
white  at  the  extreme  edges  of  the  petals.  I 
think  it  is  a  Rose  to  be  looked  after.  It  was 
raised  by  Gamon  and  introduced  in  1903.  As 
present-day  raisers  are  giving  us  so  many  novel- 
ties with  semi-double  flowers,  we  naturally  value 
the  semi-double  sorts  when  they  possess  the 
merits  of  distinctness  and  good  lasting  cjuali- 
ties.  P. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


longer,  and  are  moist,  whereas  in  large  bodies  of 
stable  manure  the  heat  is  too  violent  and  forces 
too  quickly.  If  the  latter  is  used  let  it,  if 
possible,  be  incorporated  with  leaves  ;  if  not,  it 
should  before  using  be  placed  in  bulk  in  the 
open  and  frequently  turned  over  thoroughly  to 
sweeten. 

We  now  come  to  the  beds,  and  for  early  supplies 
there  must  be  space  between  the  beds  of  at  least 

2  feet,  allow  3  feet  if  possible,  and  this  space  is  filled 
in  in  November  and  December  with  fresh  leaves. 
I  have  secured  the  best  results  from  beds  with 
two  rows  of  plants,  these  being  18  inches  apart 
in    the   centre   and    1    foot   at    the    outside    on 

3  feet  6  inch  beds.  Here  the  warmth  readily 
permeates  through,  and  the  depth  of  both  the 
bed  and  the  alleys  are  equal,  2  feet  to  3  feet,  or 


ASPARAGUS    FOR    AMATEURS. 

(Continued  from  page  71.) 

I     PREVIOUSLY  referred  to   soils,   sowing 
and  planting,  and   will  now  briefly  note 
an  easy  method  of  obtaining  early  supplies. 
Under    this   heading    comes  forcing  and 
protection,  and  of  course  before  the  beds 
can  be  forced  there  must  be  a  strong  plant, 
and  to  get  this  so  much  depends  upon  the  room 
at  diposal  and  means  to  force.     Many  amateurs 
buy  roots  for  forcing  early  in  the  year,  but  this 
is  rather  costly,   as  the  roots  when  lifted   and 
forced  are  useless,  and  this  is  a  point  that  many 
cannot  overlook. 
At  the  same  time,  I 
have  no  wish  to  con- 
demn  this     system, 
as  during   the  past 
few     years     the 
growers   of     forcing 
roots  have  paid  much 
attention    to   them, 
and    now  very    fine 
material      may     be 
purchased  ready  for 
forcing.       On    the 
other    hand,     there 
is   a    more     natural 
system,    that    is,  of 
forcing    the   perma- 
nent    beds.        Here 
there   is    no   waste, 
the   beds  last  many 
years,  and  each  year 
force    more   readily 
if   given   ample    at- 
tention  during    the 
growing   season,   so 
that  good  crowns  are 
formed   for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  culture, 
too,     is    so    simple 
that  it  is  admirably 
adapted     for     ama- 
teurs. 

Forcing    and 
Protection. 

Earlier  I  referred 
to  the  age  when  the 
plants  are  stror  g 
enough  to  cut,  and 
this  also  applies  to 
forcing.  They  must 
not  be  forced  till  at 
least  three  years  old , 
or  have  been  in  the 
permanent  beds  at 
least  three  years. 
For  many  years,  for 
a  Christmas  supply, 
we  always  made  it 
a  point  of  lifting 
our  oldest  bed  and 
placing  the  roots  in 
frames  on  a  bed  of 
warm     leaves,    this 

being  done  early  in  November,  Fnew  beds  being  the  latter  may  be  more  it  there  is  plenty  ot 
planted  every  spring.  I  refer  to  this  not  to  advise  heating  material.  Of  course,  this  applies  to  new 
it  to  my  readers,  but  to  show  that  old  plants  force  beds  made  specially  for  forcing,  and  the  beds  at 
more  readily.  For  instance,  if  the  amateur  has  a  the  sides  may  be  made  with  any  material  at  hand, 
patchy  bed,  or  a  bed  where  the  ground  may  be  re-  such  as  slates,  tiles,  or  bricks,  the  latter  being 
quired  for  other  purposes,  here  the  plants  treated  pigeon-holed.  I  admit  that  here  is  a  little  ex- 
asabovearemadegooduseof,anditi8  much  better  pense,  but  once  made  it  lasts  for  many  j'ears, 
to  plant  or  sow  a  new  quarter  occasionally  than  and  soon  repays  the  cost  of  lifting  or  forcing 
waste  ground  on  a  poor  plant.  Lifted  plants  j  under  glass.  In  a  stiff  soil  we  have  done  without 
placed  in  heat  or  over  manure  force  very  quickly  walls,  merelj'  using  a  few  stakes  and  boards  to 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  there  will  be  heads  keep  the  soil  in  position,  and  if  the  heating 
with  a  genial  bottom-heat ;  but  avoid  too  much  j  materials  are  well  firmed  or  ti-odden  when  placed 
warmth,  as  this  causes  a  weak,  thin  growth  I  !  in  the  alleys  and  left  till  next  forcing  season 
advise  less  heat  and  slower  forcing  and  that  is  the  beds  will  keep  in  shape  When  a  good  body 
why  I  always  prefer  fresli  leaves  in  the  late  of  leaves  is  trodden  in,  the  top  portion  may  be 
autumn,  as  these   heat  slowly,  retain   the  heat    covered   with   warm   stable   Utter,   and   a  good 
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depth  of  this  also  should  be  placed  over  the 
surface  of  the  beds,  and  the  long  strawy  material 
on  the  top  to  throw  off  rain.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  add  to  this  at  times.  The  Asparagus  will 
appear  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  but  the  beds 
must  be  well  drained  in  hea^'y  land.  Raised 
beds  are  best,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  forced 
for  over  twenty  years. 

An  amateur  may  not  want  to  go  to  the  expense 
detailed  above,  and  may  wish  to  force  at  a  less 
cost.  Here  the  process  is  simple,  providing  there 
is  room  between  the  beds.  By  digging  out  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  filling  in,  say,  with 
3  feet  of  warm  or  prepared  manure,  and  covering 
the  surface  of  the  bed  with  a  good  thickness  of 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


ANNUAL  FLOWEES  FOR  DRY  WALLS 
AND  STARVED  POSITIONS. 
MONG  hardy  annuals  which  grace  our 
gardens  during  summer  are  some 
which  find  a  place  on  account  of 
their  vivid  colouring,  while  not  a 
few  win  their  way  by  reason  of 
their  dainty  form,  or  it  may  be 
having  features  of  other  interest.  Such  a 
plant  is  the  pretty  annual  Violet  Cress 
(lonopsidium     acaule).       The     whole    plant 
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and  in  such  positions  they  are  the  admiration  of 
everyone.  It  is  the  plant  for  starved  ground, 
and  where  the  courses  of  dry  walls  are  sown 
with  this  annual  during  February  they  present 
a  striking  feature  in  the  garden  right  through 
summer  and  autumn.  In  rich  soil  it  will  grow 
3  feet  high,  but  in  such  positions  the  vegetative 
growth  is  always  produced  at  the  expense  of 
flowers  ;  grown  as  indicated  above  the  average 
height  is  9  inches  to  12  inches  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  freely  in  sunny  positions. 

Saxifraga  Cymhalaria  is  also  an  annual  and  a 
fitting  companion  for  similar  positions  and 
aspects  named  for  Calceolaria  mexieana.  The 
growth  of  this  plant  is  quite  in  accordance  with 


_  .  IS    _ 

the  same  material,  good  heads  may  be  secured  in  I  exceedingly  small  ;  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  *  the  commoner  members  of  the  same  great  family, 
about  six  weeks,  and  the  manure  next  season  the  form  of  a  rosette,  above  which,  early  in  the  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  descibe  it  in  detail, 
may  be  taken  out  and  used  as  a  surface  dressing  j  season,  appear  the  dainty  cross-formed  flowers  j  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  soft  citron  yellow, 
A  word  as  regards  premature  forcing  ;  by  this  I  of  a  delicate  soft  lilac  colour.  When  grown  like  i  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  the  rock 
I  mean  too  early  or  too  rapid.     It  is  far  better  to  ,  the  ordinary  run  of  annuals  in  beds  or  borders  \  garden  in  summer.  Thomas  Smith. 

collect  the  leaves  or  material  and  place  in  a  heap  ■  its  merits  are  easily  overlooked,  for  to  enjoy  it  j      Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth. 

till   required   than   to   put   it   in   the   alleys   or    one  must  grow  it  in  half -shady  spots  on  raised  ]  

trenches    too   early,    as   the    plants    must    have    ground,  such  as  may  readily  occur  on  the  rock  i  ANFMnNT<'     RTAVDA 

sufficient  rest.    Too  much  heat  causes  a  few  weak  :  garden,  or,  better  still,  to  meet  it  a  little  below  |  -^^^  r.mv^i'*  rj    Dua^x  ua. 

shoots  to  push  through,  and  the  strong  crowns  eye  level  ensconced  in  the  crevices  and  courses  This,  in  many  of  its  seedling  forms,  is  now  most 
damp  oft'.  November°or  December  is  quite  early  of  a  shaded  dry  wall  or  nestling  in  the  joints  of  j  beautiful,  especially  in  those  positions  where,  by 
enough  to  start  with  beds,  and  better  results  are  ;  rough  steps  in  the  informal  part  of  the  garden.  ;  reason  of  a  little  natural  shelter,  the  foliage  was 
obtained  even  later  when  manure  is  the  healing  It  sows  itself  freely  after  the  first  year,  and  not  harmed  by  the  recent  cold,  searching  winds, 
agency,  say,  January  or  early  February.  each  succeeding  season  will  the  seedlings  appear    No  more  valuable  plant  exists,  while  its  infinite 

variety  from  seed  ren- 


Proteoting  the  Beds. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to 
protect  permanent  beds 
to  get  heads  in  advance. 
By  this  I  mean  that  any 
amateur  who  has  strawy 
litter  at  command  may 
with  advantage  cover  a 
bed  at  night,  removing 
the  litter  early  in  the 
day.  In  my  next  article, 
which  will  probaVjly  be 
the  most  important  to 
amateurs,  I  will  go  into 
the  culture  of  the  open 
ground  supply. 

G.  Wythes. 


ders  it  still  more  beau- 
tiful for  grouping  freely 
in  the  garden.  The 
scarlet  Windflower,  as 
well  as  the  Apennine 
kind,  is  also  gay  with 
lilossom. 


A    PRETTY    WINDFLOWER   (ANEMONE   BLANDA)   IN    MK.    BLICKHAM'S  GARDEN   AT  LEDBURY. 


THE     TWO-LEAVED 
SQUILL. 

(SCILLA   BIFOLIA. ) 

This,  I  think,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the 
Squills.  It  flowers  much 
earlier  than  S.  sibirica, 
and  even  in  my  upland 
garden  I  am  generally 
able  to  pick  many  of  its 
exquisite  deep  blue 
blooms  during  the  first 
days  of  Februarj^  It 
is  strange  that  this 
precious  bulb  is  not  more 
widely  cultivated,  since 
it  can  be  purchased 
nearly  as  cheaply  as'_  S. 
grows    freely   in   any  light 


REST    POTATOES. 

(Continued  from  p.  101.) 

Any  selection,  however 
good,  will  fail  to  please 
all,  but  from  actual  tests 
of  the  varieties  named, 
all  well  tried  sorts, 
both    as    croppers    and 

disease-resisters,  and  taking  the  Potato  asjja  food  j  in  autumn  and  the    little    rosettes   cover    the  I  sibirica.     S.    bifolia 

product  first,  and  for  show  purposes  afterwards,  I  ground  with  a  carpet  of  green  throughout  the  !  sandy  soil,  and  does  best  in  a  sunny,  sheltered 
the  cultivator  who  fails  to  find   in   the  following  ;  winter.  '  situation.       It     delights    in    leaf  -  mould.       An 

Sedum  cmnileum. — Quite  one  of  the  prettiest  I  established  colony  makes  a  most  delightful 
blue-flowered  annuals  is  Sedum  ca?ruleum,  which  !  picture  early  in  the  year.  During  severe  or 
Six  first  is  also  suited  for  the  position  indicated  to  the 
early  varieties:  *Sutton's  Al,  *  Midlothian  |  Violet  Cress,  except  that  it  requires  sun.  The 
Early,  "Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Duke  of  York,  leaves  of  the  seedlings  are  succulent,  as  in  most 
•Sharpe's  Victor  (forcing)  and  Sharpens  Express ,  Sedums,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  small 
(forcing).  Six  second  early  varieties :  *Dalmeny  rosettes,  which  gradually  elongate  into  the 
Radium,  •Dicksons'  New  Century,  *Sutton's  |  flowering  head.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  the 
Reliance,  *White  Beauty  of  Hebron,  *Maid  of  j  summer  sky  reflected — a  bewitching  shade  of 
Coil  and  British  Queen.  Twelve  main  crop  |  azure  blue.  The  plant  attains  to  a  height  of 
varieties  :      'Sutton's     Superlative, 


lists  the  sorts  suitable  for  his  purpose 
hard  to  please  indeed.  Those  marked 
asterisk    are  suitable   for  exhibition. 


must  be  ; 
with  an 


wet  weather  I   find  it  helpful   to  place  a  sheet 
of  glass  over  a  few  of  the  finest  clumps. 

E.  Tkschemacher. 


SIKKt- 


(Perkins),  *Up-to-date,  'King  Edward  VII. 
•Edgecote  Purple,  •Dicksons'  Eastern  Planet, 
*The  Factor  (Dobbie's),  *The  Crofter  (Dobbie's), 
*Rob  Roy  (Massey's),  'Discovery  (Sutton's), 
*Duuhe88  of  Cornwall  anil  'Daniels'  Special. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Potato,  if  grown  year  after  year 
on  the  same  soil  without  a  change  of  seed, 
seriously  deteriorates,  therefore  seed  should  be 
exchanged,  say,  every  two  years.  Varieties 
with  strong  and  healthy  constitutions  are  what 
is  required,  and  we  should  aim  at  preserving 
the  really  good  sorts  we  already  have,  and  at 
once  discard  any  variety  which  is  a  poor  cropper 
under  good  cultivation  or  has  the  least  tendency 
to  disease.  George  Cooper. 


TOP-DRESSING    PRIMULA 
MENSIS. 
Among  the  Primula  species  which  require  some 
•Snowdrop    6  inches  when  in  flo'wer,  and  as  it  appears  m  the    care  to  retain   them   in  the  garden   for    several 


same  position  year  after  year  from  self-sown 
seed,  there  is  consequently  no  difficulty  about 
raising  new  plants.  The  appearance  of  the  plant 
when  in  flower  is  light  and  airy,  and  it  is 
distinctly  beautiful  when  seen  in  a  fair-sized 
patch. 

Calceolaria  mex'caiia  is  one  of  the  easiest 
annuals  to  naturalise  in  any  garden  ;  a  single 
plant    will    in    the   following  year   give   rise   to 


years  is  the  beautiful  Primula  sikkimensis,  whose 
pale  yellow,  sweetly-scented  flowers  dangling 
from  the  tallish  stems  are  so  much  enjoyed  in 
their  season.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  of  very  long 
duration,  often,  indeed,  failing  after  its  third 
year  in  gardens  where  it  has  done  well.  Its 
life  may,  however,  be  prolonged  if  it  is  well 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and,  more  important 
still,  kept  top-dressed   in   spring,   summer  and 


thousands,  the  seedlings  appearing  in  the  most  |  autumn, 

unaccountable   positions.      Medium  or   rich   soil  The  waterings  it  should  have   in  dry  weather 

produces  plants   quite   out   of   character,    while  increase    the   necessity   for  this,    as    they    wash 

spontaneous   seedlings,    which   not  infrequently  the  soil   from   about  the  crowns  and    bring  the 

occur  between  stone  joints  in  pavement,  wall  or  roots,  which  naturally  lie  near  the  surface,  closer 

step,  produce  plants  which  literally  cover  them-  to  it.     The  winter's  frost  has  also  a  tendency  to 

selves    with    delicate    lemon-coloured   blossoms,  lift  the  crowns,  so   that   they   not  only   require 
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pressing  gently  into  the  soil  in  spring,  but  are 
also  all  the  better  for  ?orae  fresh  material  about 
them,  even  if  the  roots  themselves  do  not  show- 
on  the  surface.  I  have  found  nothing  better 
than  some  fine  loam,  with  a  little  peat  and  sand 
added,  or,  failing  the  peat,  a  small  proportion  of 
leaf-soil.  Many  years  of  experience  with  this 
beautiful  Primula  induces  one  to  write  this 
short  note.  S.  Aknott. 


PLANTING  BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

ALTHoniiH  these  Carnations  are  fairly  hardy,  it 

is    not   advisable   to    leave    the    best    varieties 

exposed    in   the    open    borders    throughout    the 

winter,  as  severe  frosts   and  excessive  moisture 

damage   the    plants   more    or   less.       The    wise 

amateur   will  have    stored   many 

valuable   rooted   layers    in    a 

cool  frame,   from  which    position 

they    will  be   taken  early  in  the 

spring.       It    is    not   necessary  to 

wait  until  the  end  of  April  before 

the  plants  are  put  out.     But  duly 

prepare     the     border      for     their 

reception  early  in  March,  and  on 

the   first    favourable  opportunity 

do  the  planting. 

Prefarini;  the  Boroek. 

Merely  digging  the  soil  and 
putting  in  manure  will  not  do. 
It  should  be  trenched  at  least 
20  inches  to  2  feet  deep,  and  the 
manure  so  placed  that  the  roots 
of  the  Carnations  will  not  come 
into  contact  with  it  until  they 
have  commenced  to  grow  after 
planting.  This  means  that  the 
manure,  which  should  be  well 
rotted,  not  strawy,  must  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  about  9  inches 
below  the  surface.  All  the  lower 
or  subsoil  must  be  well  broken  up, 
and  the  digging  done,  if  possible, 
while  the  ground  is  fairly  dry. 

Carnations  thrive  best  in  firm 
ground,  so  that  it  is  ad\isable  to 
make  the  soil  firm  by  judicious 
treading  while  it  is  moderately 
dry  and  litfore  any  plants  are  put 
out. 

Planting. 

When  Carnations  are  layered 
every  care  is  taken  to  induce  the 
formation  of  many  roots.  Now, 
at  planting  time,  those  precious 
roots  should  be  preserved.  Lift 
the  plants  with  the  aid  of  a  hand- 
fork  and  place  them  in  boxes  for 
conveyance  to  the  border.  Then 
plant  them  in  rows  about  16  inches 
apart  and  the  same  distance  from 
each  other  in  the  rows.  Make 
the  soil  firm  around  them  with 
the  hands,  and  afterwards  loosen 
the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a 
Dutch  hoe,  and  finally  rake  off 
any  large  stones.  The  plants 
will  then  so  on  become  established  in  their  new 
quarters.  Avon. 

THE  WHITE  SWEET  SULTAN. 
The  Sweet  Sultan  belongs  to  a  family  (the 
Centaureas)  which  has  furnished  our  gardens 
with  many  good  plants,  both  annual  and  peren- 
nial. All  are  useful  alike  as  decorative  subjects 
in  the  border  and  as  cut  flowers  in  the  house, 
from  the  giant  C.  niacrooephala  to  the  baby  forms 
of  C.  CyanuB,  the  popular  Cornflower.  Probably 
the  latter  in  its  various  colours  is  the  greatest 
favourite  of  them  all,  but  now  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Sweet  Sultan— which  is  scientifically 
called  C.  moschata — has  been  seriously  taken  in 
hand  it  should  make  a  bold  bid  for  supremacy. 

For   many   years    we  have  bad   more    or   less 
dingy  purple  Sweet  Sultans,  dirty  white  Sweet 


Sultans  and  a  very  passable  pale  yellow  form  ; 
but  at  last  we  find  the  improvement  in  the  race 
is  seriously  undertaken,  and  the  fine  new  varieties 
already  obtainable  give  a  splendid  earnest  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  near  future.  The 
illustration  shows  one  of  the  newer  white  forms, 
and  those  readers  who  only  know  the  flowers  as 
produced  by  the  ordinary  seedsmen's  packet  will 
at  once  note  the  improvement  exhibited — im- 
provement in  the  purity  of  the  colour  and 
improvement  in  the  size,  for  the  modern  white 
Sweet  Sultan  is  twice  as  big  as  many  of  its 
forbears.  For  cutting  these  white  Sweet  Sultans 
are  most  admirable.  Highlj'  artistic  in  appear- 
ance, possessed  of  long  and  strong  stems,  delicately 
perfumed  and  lasting  long  in  water,  they  approach 
very  nearly  the  ideal  cut  flower. 


A    I'RETXy    ANNUAL:    WHITE    SWEET    SULTAN. 

As  to  culture,  they  grow  themselves.  They  are 
hardy  annuals,  fairly  vigorous  in  constitution, 
grow  18  inches  to  2  feet  high  and  battle  bravely 
for  themselves  in  the  ordinary  border  of  mixed 
flowers.  The  newer  varieties  are,  however, 
worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  this.  They  may 
even  be  entrusted  with  the  filling  of  a  prominent 
flower-bed  or  formal  parterre,  and  will  acquit 
themselves  nobly.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  all 
others  where  it  is  desired  to  get  the  best  possible 
out  of  the  plant,  seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  reserve 
border  about  the  middle  of  March.  Use  a  light, 
sandy  compost,  sow  in  shallow  drills  .i  inches 
apart,  prick  out  the  seedlings  early  and  trans- 
plant them  to  their  flowering  quarters  soon  after 
the  middle  of  May  and  the  Sweet  Sultan  will  be 
far  from  being  the  least  attractive  plant  in  the 
garden. 


INTERESTING     PLANTS 
AT    KEW. 

POLYPODIUM  AMERICANUM.  — 
This,  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  is  one  of  the  rarer  Poly- 
podiums,  and,  although  it  cannot  be 
called  a  handsome  plant,  it  is  not 
devoid  of  interest.  The  specimens  at 
Kew  were  raised  from  spores  secured  from  a 
dried  frond  sent  to  the  Herbarium  some  years 
ago  for  naming.  Formerly  it  was  grown  in  the 
Tropical  House,  but  the  plants  have  now  been 
transferred  to  the  Temperate  Fern  House,  with 
the  result  that  the  fronds  are  more  stunted  in 
their  growth.  They  are  lance-shaped,  with  rather 
blunt  apices,  and  when  young  each 
is  covered  with  an  almost  white, 
dense  coating  of  woolly  matter, 
thus  leading  one  to  suspect  that  it 
likes  a  rather  dry  atmosphere. 
It  has  a  creeping,  rather  slender 
rhizome,  by  the  division  of  which 
it  is  readily  propagated.  It  is 
also  easily  raised  from  spores,  and 
delights  in  a  peaty  soil. 

Selarjinella  watsoniana.  —  This 
pretty  Selaginella  is  of  garden 
origin,  a  piece  being  casually 
secured  some  few  years  ago. 
Although  regarded  by  the  Kew 
authorities  as  a  species,  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  a  variety 
of  S.  Martensii,  the  species  that 
it  most  nearly  resembles  in  habit. 
It  does  well  in  a  temperate  house, 
the  foliage  coming  a  better  white 
than  when  given  a  tropical  tem- 
perature. At  the  bases  of  the 
plants  the  small  leaves  are  greyish 
white,  then  comes  a  sort  of  broad 
band  of  clear  green,  the  tops  of 
the  plants  being  a  clear  creamy 
white.  When  the  plants  are 
grown  rather  closely  together  in 
a  pan  they  produce  a  fine  effect. 

Jasminum.  primulinum.  —  This 
beautiful  Chinese  species  is  now- 
flowering  in  House  No.  4,  its  large, 
bright  yellow  flowers  proving  a 
welcome  addition  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
plant  has  not  proved  hardy  at 
Kew,  the  specimen  planted  against 
the  bulb  border  wall  having 
succumbed.  It  has  practically 
the  same  habit  as  J.  nudiflorum, 
but  the  flowers  are  much  larger, 
some  of  them  coming  semi- 
double.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
and  young  shoots  are  produced 
in  abundance.  The  plants  noticed 
were  growing  in  a  large  pot,  and 
appeared  to  be  quite  at  home. 
The  specimens  planted  out  in 
the  Himalayan  House,  although 
making  an  abundance  of  new 
growth,  show  no  signs  of  flower- 
ing. This  may  possibly  indicate  that  it  flowers 
best  when  the  roots  are  confined  to  a  pot. 

The  Cornelian  Cherry. — This  hardy-flowering 
shrub,  known  botanically  as  Cornus  Mas,  ought 
to  be  grown  far  more  extensively  than  it  is  at 
present.  At  the  first  glance  one  may  easily 
mistake  it  for  the  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis 
arborea),  the  deciduous  branches  being  very 
freely  besprinkled  with  the  small  bright  3'ellow 
flowers.  It  makes  a  large  shrub  of  erect  habit. 
The  variety  Xanthocarpa  has  a  semi-pendulous 
habit,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  paler  colour. 
Both  are  in  flower  in  the  beds  near  the  Tem- 
perate House,  and  prove  excellent  subjects  for 
following  the  Witch  Hazels.  The  spring-like 
beauty  of  the  Cornelian  Cherry  is  very  wel- 
come at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  it  is  so  fresh 
and  winsome. 
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QARhDENING      FOR      'BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 
W  AWNS. — At  this  period  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
I  rid  the  lawn  of  Plantains,  Daisies  and 

I  Dandelions,    as     they     become    very 

I  troublesome  later  on.     With  material 

1  V  that  is  known  as  "lawn  sand"  I 
sprinkle  the  offending  weeds,  and  in 
this  way  remove  the  trouble.  My  seedsman 
supplies  the  "lawn  sand"  at  a  low  cost.  I  am 
just  now  making  good  all  bare  and  patchy 
quarters  by  laying  dow  n  new  turf  and  making  a 
sowing  of  reliable  lawn  Grass  seed  on  less-worn 
patches.  Top-dressing  is  an  excellent  stimulus 
for  grass  at  this  period  ;  wood  ashes  and  charred 
earth  should  be  evenly  distributed  on  the  surface. 
In  a  little  while  worm-easts  will  be  much  in 
evidence,  and  should  be  dealt  with  before  they 
become  really  troublesome.  With  a  good  Birch 
broom  I  go  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  sweep- 
ing it  frequently.  Subsequently  the  lawn  is 
well  rolled,  and  in  this  way  the  turf  is  again 
made  firm  and  even. 

Clirysanthemmm. — I  am  lifting  the  old  plants 
that  flowered  in  the  outdoor  garden  last  autumn, 
and  these  are  being  divided  into  numerous  pieces. 
The  sucker-like  growths  in  almost  every  instance 
have  roots  adhering,  so  that  strong  plants  are 
soon  developed.  Those  who  have  a  cold  frame 
may  dibble  in  these  divided  pieces  and  thus 
hurry  on  their  root  formation.  Cuttings  of  the 
varieties  to  flower  in  pots  under  glass  next 
autumn  are  now  nicely  rooted,  and  these  should 
be  potted  up  singly  into  "  sixties  "  (pots  measur- 
ing 3  inches  in  diameter).  Use  clean  pots  and 
crocks,  and  prepare  soil  made  up  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf-mould  and  one  part  well- 
rotted  horse  manure.  Pass  these  ingredients 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  add  coarse  silver 
sand  or  road-grit  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
the  whole  porous.  Repot  the  young  plants 
moderately  firm,  afterwards  standing  them  in 
the  cold  frame  or  on  shelves  in  the  cold  green- 
house. 

Hardy  Flower  Garden. — Gladioli  are  planted 
at  this  period.  I  prefer  to  group  this  flower, 
arranging  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  conns  in  each 


group,  and  the  eorms  about  1  foot,  more  or  less, 
apart.  The  warmer  quarters  should  be  planted 
at  this  early  season.  Our  patch  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  just  now  being  dressed  with  a  thin 
laj'cr  of  well-rotted  manure,  the  old  hot-bed 
material  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Roses. — I  have  only  just  received  a  number  of 
Roses  ordered  last  season,  and,  although  I  would 
rather  have  planted  them  in  November  last,  I 
do  not  fear  the  results  of  present  planting.  We 
spread  out  the  roots  when  planting,  and,  that 
this  may  be  done  satisfactorily,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  out  a  good  hole  in  each  instance 
In  the  near  future  I  propose  to  prune  trees  that 
are  on  warm  walls  ;  in  other  cases  the  pruning 
must  be  deferred  for  a  while. 

The  Greenhotise. — I  am  preparing  for  raising  a 
number  of  annuals  under  glass  just  now.  With 
a  little  propagating  frame  arranged  on  the  side 
bench  of  the  greenhouse,  just  over  the  hot- water 
pipes,  I  can  obtain  the  requisite  bottom-heat  to 
cause  the  seeds  to  germinate  quite  readily.  A 
temperature  above  40"  will  germinate  seeds,  but 
I  prefer  it  to  be  quite  15°  to  20"  warmer  for 
most  subjects.  Half-hardy  annuals  may  be 
raised  by  the  foregoing  method  quite  easily. 
Cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  fibrous-rooted  Begonias, 
Bouvardias,  Salvias,  Geraniums,  Hydrangeas. 
Lobelias,  Marguerites,  Petunias,  Dahlias  and 
Heliotropes,  besides  many  other  similar  subjects, 
may  be  inserted  now.  Pots  or  boxes  filled  with 
light  sandy  soil  should  be  used  for  inserting 
the  cuttings  in,  and  these  placed  in  the  propa- 
gating frame  forthwith.  Water  in  with  clean 
water  from  a  very  fine-rosed  can. 

Ve//etable  Garden. — My  Onion  bed  is  now  in 
beautiful  working  order,  the  surface  soil  having 
just  been  forked  over  and  made  friable.  The 
first  sowing  is  to  be  made  at  once.  I  am 
drawing  the  soil  round  Cabbages  planted  in 
warm  quarters  last  autumn  ;  this  is  a  much 
appreciated  attention.  Vacant  ground  that  it  is 
intended  to  crop  in  the  near  future  should  be 
trenched  or  deeply  dug  without  further  delay. 
Autumn-sown  Onions  should  be  planted  at  once. 
I  obtain  handsome  bulbs  in  .July  from  these 
Onions  planted  at  the  present  time  on  ground 
previously  occupied  by  Celery.  D.  B. 


What  to  do  with  Cut-back  Plants. — The  result 
of  the  cutting  back  of  the  old  plants  will  be  seen 
in  the  illustration  in  Fig.  2.  In  the  present 
instance  the  old  plant  has  been  cut  back 
moderately,  but  sufficiently  hard  to  induce  it  to 


I. — AN  OLD  i'lxANT  PREVIOUS  TO  BEING^CUT  BACK. 


THE    HELIOTROPE    AND    ITS 
PROPAGATION. 

There  is  not  a  lover  of  flowers  who  does  not 
recall  the  familiar  Cherry  Pie,  by  which  name 
the  Heliotrope  is  popularly  known.  Its  distinct 
and  sweet  fragrance  has  always  been  a  fact, 
and  one  gladly  welcomes  the  prospect  of  dealing 
with  the  plants  in  practical  fashion  forthwith. 
The  Heliotrope  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  was 
introduced  so  long  ago  as  ITSV.  There  is  only 
one  species,  but  of  this  there  are  several  beautiful 
varieties. 

Treatment  of  Old  Plants  in  Pots. — The  glass 
structures  of  many  amateurs  possess  a  few  old 
1  plants  in  pots,  such  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  1. 
Specimens  of  this  kind  look  anything  but  attrac- 
tive, and  if  left  to  take  a  natural  course  would 
very  likely  give  weak  and  sickly  shoots  that 
would  never  produce  the  Ijeautiful  sprays  of 
blossoms  for  which  the  Heliotrope  is  famous. 
For  this  reason  these  old  plants  are  pruned  in 
the  early  spring,  preferably  in  late  February. 
The  pruning  must  be  somewhat  severe,  but  should 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  each  individual 
plant.  Cut  well  back  is  the  safer  course  to 
follow,  as  this  induces  new  shoots  to  form. 


2. — THE  SAME  PLAKT  MODERATELY  CUT  BACK. 

break  away  freely  into  useful  growths.  The 
shoots  that  were  removed  are  not  thrown  away, 
but  are  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cuttings.  The  plants,  after  being  cut  back, 
sliould  be  partially  shaken  out  and  repotted, 
using  pots  of  the  next  size  to  those  they  pre- 
viously occupied,  and  soil  made  up  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  manure  from  an  old  hot-bed,  and 
plenty  of  sand,  all  well  mixed  together.  See 
that  the  drainage  is  well  arranged  and  this 
covered  with  some  of  the  rougher  portions  of  the 
soil  to  prevent  the  smaller  particles  from 
working  down  into  and  between  the  potsherds 
forming  the  drainage.  Pot  firmly.  Subsequently 
place  the  old  plants  in  a  glass  structure  where  a 
temperature  of  about  H0°  can  be  maintained,  and 
in  such  circumstances,  by  a  frequent  syringing 
overhead,  new  shoots  will  soon  develop  and  the 
foundation  of  bushy  plants  be  laid. 

Cuttings  and  How  lo  Make  ^AeOT. —Cuttings 
should  be  some  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length, 
and  should,  if  possible,  be  of  comparatively 
recent  growth.  The  series  of  cuttings  as  seen 
in  Fig.  3  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the  character 
they  should  represent  when  trimmed  and  ready 
for  insertion.  The  lower  leaves  have  been 
removed  and  the  stem  of  the  cutting  cut  through 
immediately  below  a  joint. 

Inserting  the  Cuttings. — These  may  be  inserted 
in  pots,  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  in  eacli  of  which 
they  root  very  readily,  provided  soil  of  a  suitable 
kind  is  used.  A  suitable  soil  may  be  made  up  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand,  the  two  former 
ingredients  being  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a 
quarter-inch  mesh  and  the  whole  mixed  well 
together.  When  inserting  the  cuttings  always 
Fee  that  the  soil  is  pressed  firmly  at  the  base  of 
each  one,  otherwise  they  may  fail.  Water  in 
with  clean  water  from  a  fine-rosed  can  as  soon  as 
the  box  or  pot  is  filled  with  cuttings,  placing 
them   subsequently  in  a   warm    corner    of    the 
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greenhouse,  where  a  little  bottom-heat  from  hot- 
water  pipes  can  be  obtained.  The  cuttings  root 
much  quicker  when  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
from  6.5°  to  70°,  and  this  may  be  effected  by 
standing  the  pots,  &c. ,  in  a  small  propagating 
frame  on  the  greenhouse  bench,  arranged  over 
the  hot- water  pipes,  or  by  u^ing  a  bell-gl  iss 
placed  in  the  same  position. 

Cntihiys  ajter  Rootiny.  —  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  lire  nicely  rooted,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  4,  they  should  be  potted  up  singly  into 
3-inch  pots.  These  pots  are  known  also  as 
' '  sixties. "  Loam  and  leaf -mould  in  equal  quantity 
and  the  liberal  addition  of  coarse  silver  sand 
makes  an  ideal  compost  for  the  first  potting  up. 
Well  mi.x  the  soil  and  pot  fairly  firm.  To  induce 
a  bushy  style  of  growth  it  is  well  to  pinch  out 
the  point  of  the  growth.  Pot  up  into  larger  pots 
from  time  to  time  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots, 
and  in  the  end  give  them  sunny  quarters  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or  harden  off  pre- 
paratory to  planting  outdoors  in  June. 

Heliotropes  from  Seed. — These  are  raised  quite 
easily  from  seed,  and  in  late  February  and 
-throughout  March,  with  a  brisk  bottom-heat, 
either  from  hot-water  pipes  or  hot-bed,  they 
may  be  dealt  with  most  suooessfull3'.     Sow  the 
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4. — ROOTED   CDTTIKC   READY    FOR   POTTING    HP. 

seed  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep  in  light  sandy 
soil,  using  pots,  pans  or  shallow  boxes  that  are 
well  drained.  If  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to 
75°  can  be  provided,  the  seed  germinates  freely 
and  young  plants  are  soon  brought  into  being. 

Varieties. — Lord  Roberts,  deep  blue,  white 
eye  ;  Bouquet  Blanche,  white,  very  sweet ;  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Day,  white,  shading  to  lavender  ;  Swanley 
Giant,  bright  blue  ;  Mme.  de  Bussy,  blue,  with 
white  centre  ;  F.  W.  Harry  Galliver,  deep 
mauve,  shaded  rose  ;  Mme.  Nelson,  violet-mauve, 
compact ;  Chameleon,  violet-purple,  spreading 
trusses  ;  The  Queen,  nearly  white  ;  Paul  Arosa, 
deep  blue,  white  eye  ;  Madge  Arthur,  deep 
purple-blue;  and  Dr.  .Jeulin,  deep  violet-blue,  one 
of  the  finest  dark  varieties. 


HOW    TO    PRUNE    EVERGREENS. 

In  many  gardens  throughout  the  country  one 
frequently  encounters  some  quick-growing  ever- 
green that  has  either  been  allowed  to  outgrow 
its   allotted  space  and  so  present  an  untidy  or 
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3  — CUTTINGS   READY   FOR   INSERTION. 

uncared-for  condition,  or  else  the  branches  have 
been  cut  back  with  a  pair  of  shears,  or  even  a 
hedge-trimmer,  so  as  to  give  it  a  close,  rusted 
appearance,  that  is  far  from  being  a  pleasure  to 
behold.  Many  amateurs,  too,  make  the  mistake 
of  cutting  back  their  evergreens  in  the  autumn, 
so  that  the  plant  is  more  or  less  bare  all  the 
winter. 

Generally  speaking,  the  end  of  February  or 
early  in  March  is  the  best  time  for  pruning  ever- 
greens ;  new  growth  is  then  quickly  made  and 
the  plants  soon  regain  a  cheerful  appearance.  A 
sharp  pruning  knife  or  a  pair  of  secateurs  are  the 
best  implements  to  use,  and  if  large  specimens 
of  Laurels  or  similar  shrulis  are  to  be  dealt  with, 
a  sharp,  narrow-bladed  saw  may  also  be  neces- 
sary. The  first  operation  will  consist  in  removing 
any  dead  branches  that  may  be  present, 
cutting  back  into  living  wood.  If  the  branch 
is  a  large  one  and  has  to  be  removed  by  means  of 
the  saw,  pare  the  cut  over  with  the  knife  and 
then  paint  it  over  with  ordinary  coal  tar. 

This  done  we  must  next  see  about  the  removal 
of  branches  that  are  crossing  or  chafing  each 
other,  and  also  give  the  specimen  a  general 
thinning  out.  The  idea  seems  to  be  general  that 
if  a  shrub  is  of  an  evergreen  character  over- 
crowding of  the  branches  does  not  matter,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  True,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  branches  closer  together  than  are  those  of  a 
fruit  tree,  but  this  is  more  often  than  not  over- 
done to  the  detriment  of  the  shrub  or  climber. 
Assuming  that  the  plant  under  notice  has  filled 
its  allotted  space,  we  must  next  proceed  to  prune 
back  adventuresome  shoots,  and  this  is  where 
the  hedge  shears  are  often  wrongly  brought  into 
use.  Certainly  it  is  quicker  and  easier  to  clip 
round  a  shrub  or  over  a  wall  of  Ivy  than  it  is  to 
remove  each  shoot  separately,  but  the  results  in 
each  case  are  such  as  to  justify  the  slower 
method.  An  evergreen  properly  pruned  should 
scarcely  show  a  cut  leaf,  each  shoot  being 
removed  separately  by  means  of  the  knife  or 
secateurs.  This  is  not  such  a  tedious  process  as 
it  may  at  first  appear,  and  it  is  eminently  more 
satisfactory.  Ivies,  Euonymuses,  Laurels  and 
Aucubas  are  evergreens  that  may  be  treated  as 
advised  above. 

Such  conifers  as  the  Pines  and  Spruces  require 
but  little  pruning,  but  where  any  shortening  is 
needed  the  lateral  should  be  removed  entirely, 
taking  care  that  a  shorter  one  is  left  to  take  its 
place. 


A    USEFUL    AMATEUR'S    PLANT. 

(Cy-PERUS    ALTERNirOLIUS. ) 

This  evergreen  native  of  Australia  is  not  nearly 
so  extensively  cultivated  in  our  greenhouses  and 
windows  as  its  merits  demand.  It  is  a  most 
useful  subject  for  providing  greenery  in  almost 
any  floral  arrangements,  and  for  rough  usage, 
such  as  standing  in  draughty  halls,  stuffy  rooms 
and  other  places  where  plants  are  required  for 
decoration  it  will  beat  even  an  Aspidistra.  The 
character  of  its  foliage  is  at  once  unique  and 
graceful,  and  its  culture  does  not  make  any 
excessive  demands  on  one's  intelligence  and  time. 
Propagation  is  a  simple  operation.  It  can  be 
performed    by    means    of     seeds,    divisions    or 


cuttings,  the  two  last-named  methods  being 
almost  universally  adopted.  March  is  the  best 
time  to  perform  either,  and  personally  I  prefer 
cuttings  to  divisions.  The  divisions  have,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  over  the  cuttings  in  that 
they  make  large  specimens  more  quickly.  In 
dividing  a  plant  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
to  secure  each  portion  with  good  roots  and 
crowns,  using  a  sharp  knife  to  separate  the 
portions.  These  are  potted  up  at  once  into 
well-drained  pots  of  a  suitable  size,  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  good  loam,  sand  and  peat  being 
most  suitable.  Give  a  watering-in  and  then 
plunge  the  pots  if  possible  to  their  rims  in 
Coooanut  fibre  refuse,  allowing  them  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  60°  to  65°  until  they  are 
established. 

Cuttings  require  rather  more  care  than 
divisions,  but  if  they  are  rooted  in  March 
and  grown  on  all  the  summer,  they  provide 
excellent  material  for  embellishment  the  following 
winter.  Mature  heads  of  leaves  must  be  selected, 
and  they  ought  to  have  about  1  inch  of  stem 
retained.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  trim 
in  the  leaves  to  within  IJ  inches  of  the  stem 
before  inserting  the  cuttings.  Thumb  pots,  well 
drained,  are  the  best  to  use,  one  cutting  being 
placed  in  each,  the  portion  of  stem  retained 
being  the  part  to  insert,  so  that  the  ring  of 
leaves  lies  flat  on  the  surface.  Over  the  centre 
of  this  place  a  mixture  of  finely-sifted  sand  and 
peat,  water  with  a  rosed  can  and  then  plunge 
the  pots  to  their  rims  in  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse 
and  afford  a  warm  moist  temperature.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  young  shoots  will  push  up 
from  the  leaves,  and  when  they  are  about 
3  inches  high  give  the  young  plants  a  move  on 
into  3-inch  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat 
and  sand.  Keep  them  warm  still,  but  the 
atmosphere  less  moist,  until  they  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots,  when  another  move,  this  time 
into  4^-inch  pots,  should  be  given.  As  soon  as 
they  are  established  in  these  pots  remove  them 
to  the  cool  greenhouse,  and  in  a  fortnight  they 
will  be  read}'  for  use  in  almost  any  position.  In 
warm  localities  the  pots  may  even  be  plunged  in 
the  open  with  success,  providing  the  plants  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  water.  At 
all  times  the  latter  must  be  freely  applied,  as  the 
plant  is  a  great  lover  of  moisture.  Almost  any 
nurseryman  will  supply  plants,  or  they  may 
frequently  be  purchased  in  markets  under  various 
names,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  the 
Umbrella  Grass.  The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  procure  plants  for  stock  purposes,  and  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  give  them  a  rather  warm 
house  for  a  week  or  two  after  purchasing. 


5, — YOUNG  PLANT  ESTABLISHED  ly  A  3-INCH  POT. 
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A  Reserve  Border.— Bj'  a  reserve  border  is 
meant  a  spare  strip  of  ground  wherein  seeds  can 
be  raised,  cuttings  struck,  or  plants  nursed  back 
to  health  whose  constitutions  have  become  in  any 
way  debilitated  ;  not  that  I  approve,  as  a  broad, 
general  principle,  of  nursing  sickly  plants  back 
to  health  :  it  is  usually  far  better  to  buy  or  raise 
new  ones.  This  reserve  border  should  be  in  the 
sunniest  part  of  the  garden,  a  spot  facing  south- 
cast  or  east  being  preferable.  It  need  not  be  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  garden,  for, 
though  there  is  nothing  objectionable  but  much 
that  is  commendable  in  it,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  plants  are  not  expected  to  bloom  within  its 
precincts.  Still,  I  would  far  rather  give  up  the 
very  best  part  of  a  garden  than  go  without  a 
reserve  border,  for  it  is  indispensable  if  really 
good  gardening  is  to  be  done. 

In  making  such  a  border,  let  it  slope  gently 
from  a  wall  or  fence,  if  possible,  and,  above  all 
things,  do  not  have  it  more  than  3  feet  wide. 
One  should  always  be  able  to  reach  across  such  a 
border  without  setting  a  foot  on  it,  and  over- 
reaching is  a  practice  that  every  true  man  should 
set   his   face   against  !     Seedlings,  cuttings   and 
weakling  plants  in  general  do  their  best  in  a  light 
and  sandy  soil,  and  as  the  soil  is  not  likely  to  be 
all  that  is  desired  in  this  respect  it  should  be 
made  so.     Sweepings  from  the  sides  of  the  road 
after  a  heavy  rain  are  excellent  for  making  soils 
porous  and   open,  while   leaf-mould  is  the  best 
ingredient  for  lightening  heavy  soils.     A  3  inch 
layer  of  leaf-mould  and  a  1  inch  layer  of  road 
grit   or   coarse   sand,   well  mixed   with  the  top 
(5  inches  of  the  soil  proper,  will   make  a  border 
that  will  spur  on  the  most  recalcitrant  plant  to 
do  its  best.     After  mixing  in  the  sand  and  leaf- 
mould,  leave  the  border  rough  until  seed-sowing. 
Seeds  for  Early  Sowing.— I  do  not  propose 
to  give  lists  of  vegetable  seeds,  as  I  do  not  believe 
in  growing  vegetables  in  a  town  garden.     It  is 
all  very  well  for  people  in  the  country- who,  of 
course,  cannot  get  vegetables— to  try  and  grow 
them  ;  but  in  towns  the  things  are  brought  to 
one's  very  door,  and  are,  moreover,  sold  at  such 
knock-down  prices  that  it  does  not  pay  to  even 
think   of    growing    tlieni,    so    much   better  may 
the  thoughts  be   employed  in   other  directions. 
Besides,  there  are  many  reasons,  upon  which  I 
need  not  dilate,   why  a  town  garden  is  not  an 
ideal  place  for  growing  vegetables.     Fruit,  too, 
should  not  be  attempted  ;  not  that  one  can  raise 
much  fruit  from  seed,  even  in  the  country.     Tliis 
leaves  us  flowers,  and   of  them   we   will    have 
abundance.     There  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  the 
planting  of  hardy  herbaceous  or  perennial  plants, 
and  also  for  the  sowing  of  what  are  known  as 
half-hardy  annuals,  so  that  for  the  present  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  what  are  known  as  hardy 
annuals.     These,  I  may  inform  the  uninitiated, 
are  plants  which  are  raised  from  seeds  sown  out- 
doors, and  which  flower  and  die  in  the  same  year 
that  they  are  sown.     An  exception  to  this  rule 
occurs  when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  autumn, 
as  then  the  plants  flower  and  die  early  the  follow- 
ing year.     From  these  vast  fields  of  e-xperience  I 
have  garnered  a  few  tussocks  of  knowledge,  and 
they  are  given   for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  in 
the  following  list  of  hardy  annuals  tor  towns  : 
Virginian  Stocks,  Cornflowers,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Candytuft  ;   Oodetias  Duchess  of  Albany,  Lady 
Albemarle  and  I  )uke  of  York  ;  Sunflowers,  dwarf 
and  tall  ;  Sweet  Peas  Dorothy  Eckford,  (Jladys 
Unwin,   Miss   VVillmott,    Mrs.   Walter   Wright, 
Triumph   and    Paradise;    Night-acented   Stock, 
Mignonette,     Shirley     Poppies  ;     Nasturtiums, 
ilwarf  and  tall ;    Salvia  Horminum  Blue  Beard. 
Saponaria    calabrica    and    Linum    grandiflorum 
rubrum.     All,  or  almost  all,  of  these  will  grow 
in  a  true  town  garden,  and  there  are  many  half- 
hardy  annuals— a  list  to  be  given  later— which 
will  bear  them  ccjmpany.     The  above  list  of  seeds 
should   be    ordered    at   once,    as   a   first  sowing 
should  be  in  mid-March.  E.  J.  Castle. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
.MIDLANDS. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PRUNING  AND  TYING  ought  to  be 
finished  by  this  time  ;  any  arrears 
must  be  speedily  dealt  with.  When 
the  finishing  touch  has  been  given 
prick  up  all  the  surface  soil  with  a 
fork  and  leave  the  borders  all  trim 
and  tidy.  The  ground  around  walls  should  not 
be  cropped  nearer  than  4  feet,  and  this  only 
leaves  just  sufficient  room  to  walk  round  and 
examine  the  tree  and  room  for  the  step  ladders 
which  have  to  be  used  for  tying  and  disbudding 
during  the  growing  season. 

Figs  grown  outside  that  have  been  protected 
may  now  have  the  covering  taken  away  and  the 
trees  pruned  and  trained  where  long  shoots  of 
fruitless  wood  exist.  These  should  be  cut  out 
to  make  room  for  prolific  growths.  The  branches 
of  the  Fig  should  not  be  too  close  together,  or 
there  is  not  proper  room  for  leaf  development, 
and  if  the  pruning  of  the  Fig  can  be  done  in  the 
growing  season  so  much  the  better.  There  is  no 
reason  why  really  good  Figs  cannot  be  grown 
outside. 

Strawberries.— Where  spring  planting  is  done, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  plant.  Royal  Sovereign 
does  well  when  planted  annually,  either  in  the 
autumn  or  the  spring,  and  invariably  the  largest 
fruits  are  obtained  from  these  plants.  Those 
planted  in  the  autumn  should  be  looked  over, 
and  if  any  are  lifted  by  the  influence  of  frost 
press  them  down  in  the  soil  and  make  as  firm  as 
possible.  The  Loganberry  and  its  varieties 
should  be  pruned  and  tied  similar  to  Raspberries. 
They  do  well  tied  to  poles  or  over  arches  or  on 
strained  wire. 

Flower  Garden. 
Edgings.— "Where  such  as  Box,  Arabis  and 
Thrift  are  employed  all  blank  spaces  should  now 
be  filled,  and  any  new  designs  in  edging  forth- 
with carried  out.  Beds  containing  Wallflowers, 
bulbs  and  similar  plants  should  be  pricked  over, 
and  if  the  soil  is  poor  a  little  artificial  manure 
will  work  miracles  in  a  short  time.  Where  Tea 
Roses  have  been  covered  the  protective  material 
must  be  removed.  The  planting  of  shrubs  and 
trees  should  be  got  on  with  now  as  fast  as 
possible,  choosing  fine  weather  (dry)  for  the 
operation.  Bamboos,  Camellias  and  Azaleas 
should  have  some  manure  forked  in  lightly  ;  a 
little  bone-meal  of  the  best  quality,  with  some 
soot,  suits  these  plants  to  a  nicety. 

Rhododendrons  will  be  benefited  by  a 
mulching  of  cow  manure.  Any  choice  plants 
in  bad  health  should  be  taken  up  and  placed  in 
hospital,  where  they  should  receive  a  supply  of 
new  sweet  soil,  being  divested  of  all  the  old  sour 
material.  This  is  the  best  system  of  dealing 
with  plants  so  affected. 

Alpines. 
These  are  now  growing  rapidly.  A  top- 
dressing  should  now  be  given,  and  after  the 
necessary  cleaning  off'  has  been  done  any  bare 
spots  must  be  made  good  from  the  reserve  ;  the 
more  tender  plants  may  have  the  covering 
removed.  Continue  to  put  a  little  soot  or 
slugicide  around  the  plants  and  bulbs  that  are 
likely  to  be  devoured  by  slugs  or  birds.  Plant 
out  now  seedling  Saxifragas,  especially  var. 
loiigifolia,  planting  these  in  vertical  interstices 
and  making  the  soil  firm.  All  the  Primulas 
should  have  a  top-dressing  at  this  season.  They 
derive  much  benefit  by  being  helped  as  they  are 
jnishing  up  their  flower-spikes. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
March  is  a   busy  month   in  this  department, 
and  the  sowing  of  seeds  will  demand  much  atten- 
tion.     Small    sowings    of    Cauliflower    Autumn 


Giant,  early  varieties  of  Broccoli,  Turnip  Early 
Milan,  Nimble  Six  Weeks  and  Early  Snowball 
may  be  made.  Of  course,  another  sowing  will 
be  necessary  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Vegetable  Marrows  for  an  early  supply  should 
be  sown  in  pots  in  a  warm  frame.  Early  Bush 
is  a  good  one  for  early  work,  and  it  does  not 
take  up  much  room  in  a  frame.  Peas  may  be 
sown  in  quantity  now  of  all  the  best  Marrow 
varieties.  Give  plenty  of  room  between  the  rows. 
Early  Vinery. 

Increase  the  day  and  night  temperature  to  60" 
and  ()5°,  running  it  up  with  sunshine  at  closing 
time.  Give  a  little  air  on  all  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, especially  in  the  morning.  Continue  to 
stop  and  tie  down,  regulating  the  shoots  so  that 
all  the  space  is  covered.  Thin  the  berries  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  set.  When  the 
Vines  are  in  bloom  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them 
a  sharp  tap  about  midday,  as  this  will  effectually 
distribute  tlie  pollen.  Shy-setting  varieties  may 
liave  the  pollen  distributed  by  means  of  a  rabbit's 
tail  tied  on  a  stick  or  Bamboo  cane  ;  damp  down 
several  times  daily  and  syringe  twice  daily, 
thoroughly  wetting  every  part. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Palms.  — These  should  now  have  attention.  They 
are  among  the  easiest  plants  to  cultivate,  their 
chief  requirements  being  good  drainage  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  both  to  the  roots  and 
foliage.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  be  sure  it 
is  clean.  Perhaps  the  greatest  error  it  is  possible 
to  fall  into  in  growing  Palms  is  to  keep  them  dry 
at  any  period  of  the  year.  In  regard  to  repot- 
ting plants,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
preserve  intact  the  large,  fleshy  roots  which  are 
sure  to  be  found  coiled  among  the  drainage. 
Sometimes  these  are  ruthlessly  destroyed  ;  but 
it  is  a  fatal  error,  for  they  are  the  feeders  and 
real  life-supporters  of  the  plant.  For  soil  use 
one  part  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part  good 
vegetable  mould,  well  decomposed,  with  a  good 
portion  of  sand  added. 

Soiring  Seeds.— This  is  the  time  when  many 
seeds  require  to  be  sown.  Among  others  are 
Acacia  lophantha,  lirevilleas.  Fuchsias,  Celosias, 
Coleus,  Myrsiphyllum  and  Cyclamen,  the  latter 
only  if  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  August  for 
plants  raised  then,  which  will  certainly  be  best, 
though  a  season  is  lost  in  flowering  them.  Avoid 
the  mistake  of  sowing  all  seeds  in  strong  heat  ; 
this  has  the  eff'ect  of  checking  rather  than 
forwarding  the  vegetation  of  seeds  of  those  plants 
which  re(iuirecool  treatment  when  giowing,  and 
only  seeds  of  warm  house  plants  should  be  sown 
in  a  high  temperature. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Figs  in  Borders.— Where  these  show  indica- 
tions of  making  too  much  growth,  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  modify  the  treatment  in  a 
measure  by  lessening  the  atmospheric  moisture 
and  withholding,  but  not  beyond  the  safety  point, 
water  at  the  roots. 

Nddtj-planlcd  Trees.— li  this  work  is  contem- 
plated, now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it,  perhaps  as 
suitable  a  time  as  can  be  chosen,  provided  m 
removal  there  is  not  too  great  a  check  given  to 
the  roots.  Arrange,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done, 
to  limit  the  border.  In  making  a  new  bolder, 
guard  against  uf-ing  anything  of  an  exciting 
character  in  the  soil,  (iood  turfy  loam  and  lime 
rubble  will  supply  all  that  is  needed,  taking  care 
to  have  the  soil  on  the  dry  side  so  that  it  can  be 
thoroughly  ranini(d. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Early  Carrots.  —With   the  soil  in   a  nice  con- 
dition  there   need    be   no   longer   any   delay  in 
sowing   the   first   bed   of   Carrots   in  the   open. 
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Carrots,  like  Turnips,  need  a  warm  border  ; 
indeed,  more  shelter  at  the  start,  as  the  seed  is 
longer  in  germinating.  Much  may  be  done  to 
assist  germination  by  placing  litter  over  the 
beds  at  night  and  during  frosty  weather.  For 
this  sowing  Early  Nantes  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
though  a  few  days  later  than  Parisian  Forcing, 
it  is  of  better  quality. 

Flower  Garden. 

Double  Violets  in  Frames.  —  I  find  nothing 
answers  so  well  as  striking  the  cuttings  in 
shallow  boxes  in  March,  placing  them  in  cold 
frames  till  rooted,  then  grow  them  on  deeply- 
worked,  rich  soil  in  an  open  position  during  the 
summer  and  lift  them  with  good  balls  in 
September. 

Carnations. — The  winter  on  the  whole  has 
been  favourable  to  plants  in  the  open  ground, 
and  where  autumn  planting  has  not  been  done 
the  layers  should  be  severed  from  the  old  plants 
and  put  into  their  permanent  quarters  early  in 
the  present  month. 

Avricidas.  —  The  plants  will  soon  be  in  full 
growth,  the  flower-trusses  showing,  and  a  few 
early  varieties  will  be  in  blossom  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  Sufficient  water  may  be  given  to 
keep  the  soil  quite  moist,  but  never  in  excess. 
Air  must  be  given  on  all  sate  occasions.  The 
early  morning  sun  will  benefit  the  plants,  but  in 
this  treacherous  month  some  trying  weather  may 
be  experienced.  .Any  extremes  of  temperature 
will  prevent  many  pips  from  properly  expanding, 
therefore  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  this  evil.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Anavreva,— The  Editor  iiitenda 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistaiice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  tvill  inake  a  special  feature  of  the 
^* Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
turns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  bitsiness  should  be  sent  to  the  PuBLiaHER. 
The  name  aivd  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  m^re  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Plants  for  a  bank  (/^Morajy;).— Rock 
Roses  or  Helianthemums,  or  Sun  Roses  or  Cistuses 
would  be  very  effective  in  the  position  you 
mention,  or  you  might  form  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  The  Rock  Roses  are,  of  course,  dwarf  plants, 
rarely,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  attaining 
a  greater  height  than  li  inches  or  9  inches  ;  the 
Sun  Roses,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  had  from 
1  foot  to  8  feet  in  height.  Very  nice  informal 
groups  can  be  formed  by  a  judicious  grouping  of 
the  two  families,  as  by  this  an  undulating  mass 
is  produced  with  a  great  variety  of  colour.  The 
Rock  Roses  or  Helianthemums  may  be  obtained 
in  variety  with  yellow,  white,  pink,  red,  orange 
or  brownish  flowers,  and  they  should  be  planted 
in  groups  of  six  or  eight  of  each  colour  together. 
The  Cistuses  are  usually  white  or  pink,  but  are 
sometimes  white  blotched  with  reddish  brown. 
The  tallest  growing  one  is  C.  laurifolius,  and  this 
forms  a  strong  growing  bush,  which  bears  white 
flowers  2  inches  to  3  inches  across.  Other 
good  sorts  are  reeognitus,  ladauiferus,  oyprius, 
villosus,  undulatus,  canescensand  monspessulanus. 
When  planting,  the  Cistuses  may  be  placed 
towards  the  back  of  the  border,  advancing 
here  and  there   to   the    front,    and    so    forming 


bays  for  the  dwarfer  Helianthemums.  Good 
Helianthemums  are  ;  Vulgaris,  crooeura,  c. 
fl.-pl..  Yellow  Standard,  venustum,  Fireball, 
rhodanthum,  r.  fl.-pl.,  mutabile,  polifolium  and 
formosum.  The  latter  is  a  species  with  yellow- 
brown  spotted  flowers,  which  grows  11  feet  to 
2  feet  in  height. 

Planting     an     autumn    bopdep 

(W.  F.). — For  the  purpose  you  mention  it 
will  be  better  if  you  adopt  a  modification 
of  the  plan  referred  to,  and  the  taller  sets  of 
groups  in  the  back  lines  could  be  omitted. 
The  plan  to  which  you  refer  is,  for  convenience, 
rendered  in  a  straight  line,  but  may  be 
followed  or  adopted  with  equal  advantage  in 
a  oresent  or  undulated  outline.  It  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  when  you  desire  to  make  three 
borders,  and  in  the  plan  cited  the  climax  gathers 
intentionally  to  the  centre,  and  this  could  only 
be  imitated  in  your  case  assuming  that  on  the 
right  and  left  hand  you  take  up  the  two  ends  of 
the  plan,  and,  starting  from  the  house  end  of 
the  plot,  with  your  face  to  the  garden,  work 
the  present  centre  of  the  plan  into  your  cross 
border  position.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  in 
coming  into  the  garden  you  would  see  the  strong 
tones  of  scarlet  m  the  front  and  possibly  little 
besides.  You  understand  that  the  chief  object  of 
the  plan  in  question  was  for  an  autumn  display, 
while  the  introduction  of  Sweet  Peas  would  take  it 
into  the  early  summer.  Still,  you  might  employ 
these  in  self  colours  quite  well,  and  by  working 
masses  of  pure  white  and  scarlet  Phloxes  in 
front  of  these  and  in  lieu  of  the  Dahlias,  a  good 
result  should  be  secured.  Godetia  might  replace 
Megasea,  while  Pentstemons  and  white  and 
yellow  Chrysanthemums  could  also  be  employed. 

Hapdlness  of  IncapviUea  Delavayi  {Balna- 
carron). — Although  hardy  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  Incarvillea  Delavayi  is  not  usually  a  long  liver 
in  the  North,  as  its  tuberous  roots  are  liable  to  decay 
after  a  year  or  two,  and  you  should  trust  to  young  roots 
rather  than  to  large  and  old  ones.  It  is  always  worth 
while  to  raise  new  plants  from  seeds,  and  these  are  pro- 
duced and  ripen  freely  in  your  climate.  They  can  either 
be  sown  when  ripe  or  kept  until  spring,  and  should  be 
sown  in  sandy  soil  and  in  pots  placed  under  glass.  The 
seedlings  should  flower  in  the  second  and  third  years  from 
seeds,  and  will  probably  remain  in  perfection  for  two  or 
three  years  more,  but  their  term  of  life  is  an  indefinite 
<iuantity. 

Oypsophila  paniculata  (W.  N.  F.  A'.).— We 
think  you  had  better  be  guided  by  the  fact  and  experience 
at  hand.  Frequently  a  large,  spreading  head  of  the  above 
has  but  a  comparatively  small-sized  rootstock,  and  the 
Gypsophila  is  not,  perhajis,  one  of  the  most  tractable  of 
garden  plants  when  unskilfully  divided.  It  would  be 
better,  we  think,  when  you  have  lifted  the  plant,  to  ascer- 
tain the  size  of  its  rootstock,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
shoots  springing  from  the  crown  will  then  be  an  easy 
matter.  In  reducing  these  shoots,  if  this  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, reniove  only  those  towards  the  inner  portion  of  the 
crown-tuft,  as  these  rarely  have  room  for  full  develop- 
ment. As  you  have  previously,  with  satisfactory  results, 
removed  large  examples  of  the  above-named  subject,  we 
cannot  advise  you  to  depart  from  the  method  you  then 
adopted.  The  season  ot  returning  growth  is,  however, 
the  best  for  transplanting  it. 

Infopmation  about  Ipises  (/>.  M.  T.  M.).— 
From  your  letter  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Beeches 
are  really  trees  as  ordinarily  regarded  or  merely  forming 
a  hedgerow  or  wind-break.  If  the  trees  are  of  large  size 
we  fear  you  will  not  succeed  with  the  Irises,  at  any  rate 
not  within  -U  feet  or  so  of  the  bole  of  the  tree.  The  Beech 
is  both  deep  and  superficial  in  its  rooting,  and  the  latter, 
coupled  with  the  density  of  the  shade,  precludes  success- 
ful planting  near.  There  would  not  be  much  fear  of 
success  were  you  to  plant  near  the  path  on  the  hedge 
side,  and  by  adding  old  mortar  rubbish  for  such  as  belong 
to  I.  stylosa,  of  which  speciosa  is  a  variety,  the  soil  con- 
ditions would  be  made  more  favourable.  Where  thin  tree 
shade  exists,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  plant  in  the  fore- 
ground of  trees,  some  of  the  Irises  may  do  well.  In  other 
circumstances,  and  where  the  liner  examples  of  tree-life 
are  seen  on  rising  ground  or  gentle  slope,  let  them  alone. 
There  is  a  grandeur  all  too  rare  in  the  gnarled  and  wattled 
roots  as  they  lift  their  large  limbs  above  the  surface,  and 
a  majesty  in  trunk  and  stem,  telling  of  mature  years  that 
should  not  be  hidden  from  view.  Snowdrops  and  Winter 
Aconites  may  perchance  spangle  the  sward  at  their  feet 
while  these  giants  are  taking  their  repose,  but  nothing 
more  than  this  should  be  tolerated  to  mar  the  greatness 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  most  appropriate 
things  for  the  verandah  pillars  would  be  Clematis 
Jackmani,  wichuraiana  Roses,  Rose  Alister  Stella  Gray, 
Rose  Lady  Gay,  Honeysuckle,  Jasminum  nudittorum  and 
Clematis  montana.  By  taking  out  a  'i  feet  wide  aud  deep 
hole  at  each  position,  making  good  the  soil,  and  planting 
two  each  of  the  Clematises  and  one  each  of  the  others  a 
good  display  would  result.    If  you  merely  wish  for  annual 


effect  you  might  try  the  Sweet  Pea  in  separate  shades  of 
colour,  or  in  white  and  pink  you  might  add  the  two 
varieties  of  perennial  Pea  to  the  first  set,  and  these 
would  flower  profusely  for  a  long  period  in  early  summer. 
If  these  replies  do  not  quite  meet  your  case  write  us 
again  with  reference  to  this  reply.  If  Ferns  could  be 
planted  at  the  side  of  the  verandah  walk,  you  could  not 
select  anything  better  than  Scolopendriums,  Polystichums 
in  variety,  Lastreas  and  Athyriums.  In  their  company 
you  could  also  plant  the  Hepaticas  and  the  Christmas 
Rose. 

Plants  fop  a  sloping'  bank  (fiocttmii).— You 
appear  to  possess  a  good  opening  for  planting  the  more 
showy  hardy  alpines  and  similar  plants,  provided  the 
bank  soil  is  of  fairly  good  quality  and  an  assured  depth. 
Here  and  there  you  might  plant  a  group  of  the  wichuraiana 
Roses,  as,  for  example,  near  the  central  steps,  and  with 
fairly  good  plants  of  Yucca  recurva  near  the  summit  of 
the  steps  a  good  effect  would  result.  The  following  are 
among  the  more  suitable  subjects  :  Achillea  tomentosa, 
A.  umbellata,  Saxifraga  apiculata,  S.  sancta,  S.  corditolia 
purpurea,  S.  Wallacei,  any  of  the  Setacea  group  ot  Phloxes, 
Aubrietias  in  variety,  Arabis  alpina  fl.-pl.,  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  Alyssums  in  variety,  Saxifraga  Hostii,  S. 
Cotyledon  pyramidalis,  Anemone  sylvestris,  Gypsophila 
cerastioides,  Iberis  in  variety,  Cycla)nen  latifolium 
and  Alyssuni  saxatile.  In  this  way  you  will  get  a  display 
for  several  weeks  together. 

Infopmation  about  a  Tpitoma  bed  (A.  A.  0.). 
From  a  bed  of  It;  feet  in  diameter  you  should,  with  good 
culture,  get  each  year  some  two  or  three  hundred  spikes 
of  bloom,  and  a  sight  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  With 
the  soil  in  the  condition  you  describe  it  is  small  wonder 
there  is  so  little  liloom  and  so  poor  a  display.  You  really 
appear  to  possess  material  sufticient  for  three  times  the 
soil  area,  and  we  strongly  advise  you  to  replant  a  large 
proportion  elsewhere.  The  remedy  is  simple,  and  is  as 
follows:  During  the  latter  halt  of  ilarch  lift  all  the 
plants  and  place  them  aside  for  a  day  or  two.  Then 
thoroughly  trench  and  manure  the  soil.  The  above  plants 
grow  and  flower  most  freely  ifi  rather  light  soils,  and  the 
bed  should  be  dug  fully  2i  feet  deep,  adding  well-decayed 
horse  manure  or  hot-bed  manure  quite  freely  and  working 
it  in  amofig  the  soil  at  varying  depths.  It  will  also  be  an 
advantage  it  you  can  get  a  couple  of  cartloads  of  sand, 
or,  indeed,  any  rough  grit,  and  good  leaf-mould  might  be 
added.  By  freely  incorporating  these  latter  with  the 
staple  a  much  more  open  rooting  medium  will  result  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  plants.  Divide  these  latter  into 
tufts,  the  crown  stock  of  which  is  about  s  inches  through, 
and  replant  the  divisions  at  IS  inches  apart  over  the 
entire  bed. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Arum    Lrilies    failing;    to    bloom 

(^4.  J.  if.).— You  should  have  given  fuller  parti- 
culars  about  the  Arum  Lilies,  and  particularly 
whether  the  failure  to  bloom  is  temporary  or 
permanent.  You  leave  us  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  how  the  plants  have  been  grown,  and  as  a 
result  we  can  only  surmise  the  cause  of  the 
failure.  Frequently  during  the  winter  season, 
and  especially  during  times  of  severe  fog  or 
even  a  long  period  ot  sunless  days,  the  spathes, 
which  you  refer  to  as  the  flower  spike,  fail  to 
develop.  In  that  case  the  exterior  of  the  spathe 
becomes  greenish  and  presently  shrivels,  some 
time  elapsing  ere  a  new  flower  spike  is  formed  or 
produced.  If  the  failing  is  temporary  it  is  due 
probably  to  climatic  conditions,  and  if  it  is  per- 
manent it  is  due  most  probably  to  cultural  errors 
incidental  to  or  aggravated  by  weakness  and 
other  causes.  In  any  case  the  temperatures 
named.  To"  to  80°,  are  altogether  excessive  for 
these  plants,  and  can  only  end  in  weakness  and 
subsequent  general  failure.  A  temperature  of 
from  55'  to  GO"  is  ample.  Healthy  examples  can 
scarcely  receive  too  much  moisture,  and  the 
early  flowering  of  such  things  depends  wholly 
upon  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them. 

Infopmation  about  Lilies  in  pots  (Mrs. 
CI.  ii.).— The  plant  of  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  must  be 
repotted  at  once  ;  indeed,  it  would  have  been  better  had 
this  been  done  three  months  ago.  In  the  first  place,  give 
the  plant  immediately  a  good  watering,  and  when 
sufliciently  drained,  say,  the  next  day,  it  will  be  ready  for 
rapotting.  The  new  pot  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  ot  an  inch  of  fresh  soil  all  around  the  old  ball  of 
earth,  for  as  the  shoots  are  now  being  pushed  up  the  new 
roots  will  be  active,  and  consequently  you  will  not  be  able 
to  remove  much  if  any  of  the  old  soil.  A  suitable  potting 
compost  for  this  Lily  is  two  parts  loam  to  one  part  each  of 
peat  or  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand.  Such  a  mixture  can 
readily  be  obtained  from  any  local  nurseryman.  In  carry 
ing  out  the  operation  of  potting  the  pot  should  be  quite 
clean,  and  effectually  drained  by  means  of  a  few  broken 
crocks  in  the  bottom.  The  old  ball  of  earth  should  be 
put  somewhat  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  was  before,  as  the 
new  shoots  of  which  you  speak  push  out  roots  just  at  their 
base,  and  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  some  new  soil  in 
which  to  run.  The  plant  should  from  now  be  kept 
regularly  watered,  increasing  the  supply  as  the  new  roots 
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take  possession  of  the  soil.  Vrom  this  time  give  the  plant 
a  good  light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  will 
gradually  develop  and  ultimately  flower.  Even  during 
the  resting  period  the  soil  of  any  Lily  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  very  dry. 

Infopmation  about  Tree  Capnations 
(./.  H.  ir.).— The  Carnations  may  be  stopped  in  order  to 
develop  a  bushy  habit,  and  if  shifted  on  into  larger  pots 
when  necessary  they  will  form  flowering  plants  for  next 
autumn  and  winter.  .Some  varieties  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  have  the  foliage  distorted  in  the  way  com- 
plained of,  but  in  a  light  structure  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air  it  is  less  troublesome  than  in  a  closer  atmosphere. 

Tulips  going  WPOng  (L.  C.  W.,  0.  C.).— After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  specimens  sent  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  has  arisen  from  the 
bulbs  having  been  insurticiently  ripened.  The  wet,  cold 
weather  experienced  last  summer  would  readily  account 
for  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  bulbs  of  Red  Due  Van 
Thol  were  satisfactory  might  be  explained  by  their  having 
been  grown  in  a  more  favourable  position.  The  bulbs  are 
certainly  not  old  ones  left  over  from  the  previous  year. 

Fpeesias  going-  wrong  (Hex/Vo-d).— There  is 
certainly  a  fungus  on  some  of  the  leaves  of  i'reesias 
which  were  enclosed,  but  we  think  it  is  the  consequence, 
not  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  leaves  appear  to  be 
unusually  thin  in  texture,  which  points  to  insurticient 
ventilation.  Freesias  require  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  sudden  attack  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  As 
the  leaves  grew  throughout  the  winter  they  would  from 
some  cause  or  other  become  gradually  thinner  in  texture, 
and  consequently  unable  to  bear  any  special  strain  put 
upon  them.  This  would  happen  directly  the  sun  com- 
menced to  gain  power,  so  that  an  unusually  bright  day 
might  burn  the  leaves  as  yours  are.  If  the  roots  were  in 
poor  condition,  the  foliage  would  suffer  even  more  when 
the  extra  strain  came  than  if  the  roots  were  healthy. 


Ko8£    GARDEN. 
Suggestions    fop    Rose    garden 

{Britannia). — The  plan  which  3'ou  have  sent  is 
a  very  exeellezit  one,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
ottering  suggestions  for  the  planting  of  what 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  very  pretty  Rose  garden.  In 
the  centre  bed,  No.  1,  we  should  recommend  a 
garden  seat  with  a  light  wirework  frame  over  it, 
upon  which  you  could  train  such  beautiful 
ramblers  as  Doi-othy  Perkins  and  Hiawatha,  or  a 
number  including  early-flowering  varieties  such 
as  Gardenia  and  Alberic  Barbier.  This  seat 
would  form  a  welcome  retreat  upon  a  hot  day, 
and  it  would  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  view  of 
your  Rose  garden.  For  the  four  triangiilar  beds  1 
we  would  suggest  standard  B-oses,  planted  as 
follows:  Nos.  10,  Billiard  et  Barr6  ;  11,  Hugh 
Dickson ;  12,  Gustave  Regis  :  13,  Griiss  an 
Teplitz.  In  the  parallelogram  beds  you  could 
iplant  half-standards,  as  follows  :  Nos.  6,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  ;  7,  Antoine  Rivoire  ;  8,  Caroline 
Testout ;  9,  Frau  Karl  Drusohki.  In  beds  Nos.  2, 
■3,  4  and  5  plant  dwarfs  of  Mme.  Philippe  Rivoire, 
'Griiss  an  Sangerhausen,  Le  Progrcs  and  Rich- 
'mond  respectively.  In  beds  Nos.  14,  15,  16  and 
H7  we  would  suggest  La  Tosca,  Lady  Ashtown, 
Liberty  and  Mme.  Edmee  Metz  respectively. 
Then  in  the  remaining  beds,  Nos.  18,  19,  '20,  21, 
22,  23,  24  and  25,  we  advise  the  following  :  Paul 
Led^,  General  Macarthur,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Pharisaer,  Mme.  Leon  Pain,  Melanie  Soupert, 
Lady  Battersea  and  Betty  respectively.  You 
might  prefer  to  have  more  than  one  sort  in  a  bed, 
especially  of  the  standards  and  half-standards  ; 
if  so,  the  variety  of  sorts  is  very  abundant. 
Moreover,  you  might  not  be  able  to  procure  the 
sorts  named  at  this  late  season  :  but  we  much 
prefer  a  bed  of  one  sort  when  practicable.  In 
bed  No.  1,  should  you  not  approve  of  an  arbour 
or  Rose  temple,  you  could  have  one  tall  weeping 
Rose  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  short  pillars 
ot  the  many  lovely  sorts  now  available,  and  in 
this  case  you  could  employ  such  grand  things  as 
Lady  Waterlow,  Fr.anc^ois  Crousse,  Mme.  .Jules 
Oravereaux,  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  &c.  We 
think  your  suggestion  of  a  bordering  of  dwarf 
Polyantha  Roses  for  the  outer  borders  a  very 
good  one.  Around  this  border,  at  intervals  of 
about  H»  feet,  you  could  plant  a  free-headed 
standard  Rose  such  as  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
Longwortli  Rambler  and  Lady  Gay,  or  some 
pillar  Roses  of  a  similar  variety,  then  blocks  of 
some  of  the  sorts  named  in  our  previous  answer, 
which  would  consist  of  many  of  the  best  Hybrid 
Teas,  with  some   Hybrid  Pcrjjetual  to  give  the 


richness  of  colour  wanting  in  the  Hybrid  Teas. 
Plant  them  in  blocks  of  about  eight  of  a  sort, 
thus  :  .  .  These  would  consist  of  such  fine 
things      _  •  as  Killarney,  Joseph  Hill,  Mrs. 

David  .  '  McKee,  Marquise  de  Sinety  and 
Coun-  ■  ■  tess  of  Annesley,  and,  if  you 
cared  to  introduce  them,  a  few  blocks  could  be 
selected  from  the  China  Roses  such  as  Comtesse 
du  Cayla  and  Queen  Mab,  or  some  of  the  true 
Teas  of  the  Marie  van  Houtte,  Lady  Roberts, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley  and  Boadicea  type.  If  you 
planted  pillar  Roses  around  the  outside  border, 
as  suggested,  these  could  in  time  be  linked 
together  by  chains  or  rope,  but  for  this  purpose 
they  need  to  be  fast  growers  with  long,  flexible 
growths,  such  as  we  obtain  from  the  lovely 
wiohuraiana  and  Ayrshire  groups. 

Ppuning  standapd  Roses  (Aynatear).  —  We 
are  publishing  several  lengthy  articles  on  the  pruning 
of  Koses.  You  will  find  in  our  issue  of  March  10,  19ut>,  an 
illustration  of  a  standard  Rose  pruned.  It  is  advisable 
to  bear  in  mind  when  pruning  standards  that  their 
growths  have  a  somewhat  pendulous  tendency,  and  if 
large  heads  are  desired  it  is  not  wise  to  prune  them 
too  severely.  But  always  aim  at  removing  the  old  wood 
as  much  as  possible  if  quality  of  bloom  be  desired. 
Where  a  good  big  head  is  wanted  then  one  must  prune 
more  on  the  extension  system,  retaining  the  old  wood 
where  it  continues  to  produce  healthy  young  growths. 
Keep  the  centre  of  the  heads  free  from  small  twiggy  shoots, 
for  it  is  important  to  allow  sunlight  and  air  to  enter 
freely  among  the  foliage,  and,  moreover,  there  is  no 
safe  hiding  place  afforded  for  caterpillars.  Speaking 
generally,  vigorous-growing  Roses,  such  as  Caroline 
Testout  and  Fran  Karl  Bruschki,  should  have  the  last 
year's  growths  shortened  back  to  within  .'■  inches  or 
G  inches  of  the  wood  produced  the  year  before.  Very 
small  shoots  no  larger  than  straws  may  be  cut  back  to 
one  or  two  eyes  or  buds.  Tea  Roses,  if  the  growth  has 
escaped  injury  by  frost,  should  be  very  sparingly  pruned. 
Roses  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  William  Allen  Richardson 
type  will  make  enormous  heads  if  not  pruned  too  much. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  form  a  sort  of  horizontal  framework, 
so  as  to  induce  the  long  growths  to  spread  outward  in  all 
directions,  then  from  these  flower-buds  appear  all  over 
them.  When  pruning  such  the  second  year  the  small 
growths  are  spurred  back  just  as  one  would  a  fruit  tree, 
and  the  fol. owing  year  some  of  the  horizontal  growths  are 
cut  clean  away  to  make  room  for  younger  and  more 
vigorous  growths.  The  lovely  drooping  Roses  of  the 
Dorothy  Perkins  type  should  be  encouraged  to  droop,  and 
in  this  case  do  not  curtail  their  growths,  but  merely  spur 
back  laterals  and  remove  one  or  two  long  growths  if  too 
GSiPiwded. 

Forming  a  Rose  gapden  (Britannia).— We 
think  you  could  not  do  better  than  form  your  proposed 
Rose  garden  on  the  plan  given  by  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Goodwin,  in  our  issue  of  November  10, 1'JOti. 
Ui  course,  all  bush  Roses  were  planted  in  this  garden ; 
but  as  you  propose  to  plant  standards,  we  recommend  you 
to  plant  the  sorts  catalogued  as  being  vigorous.  If  you 
adopt  our  suggestion,  we  advise  a  centre  bed  of  about 
ti  feet  diameter  of  standards,  then  about  seven  beds  around 
the  centre  one  of  half-standards.  These  beds  will  be  of  a 
parallelogram  form,  say,  4  feet  by  6  feet.  The  remaining 
space  could  be  taken  up  with  circular  beds  of  dwarf 
Roses.  The  reason  we  advocate  these  latter  is  because 
you  would  find  a  ditticulty  in  procuring  standards  or  half- 
standards  of  some  ot  the  most  beautiful  and  newer  sorts. 
A  few  pillar  Roses  or  weeping  Roses  of  the  Dorothy 
Perkins  and  Hiawatha  type  would  have  a  beautiful  effect 
in  the  angles  where  space  is  not  sufficient  for  a  bed.  We 
take  it  that  although  you  desire  to  plant  beds  of  one 
colour,  yet  you  would  prefer  a  variety  of  sorts  in  a  bed. 
The  whole  list  of  forty-seven  varieties  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  is  excellent.  They  could  very  well  be 
grouped  in  beds  of  a  colour,  making  a  bed  of,  say,  cream, 
yellow  and  orange  shades,  with  Mme.  Ravary,  Le  Progress, 
Mme.  Eugene  Houllet,  Paul  Ledii,  Senateur  Belle  and 
Prince  de  Uulgaiie.  The  centre  bed  of,  say,  pinks  should 
consist  of  such  fine  sorts  as  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  and  La  France.  As  you  desire  us  to  name  some 
good  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  we  can  recommend,  in  addition  to 
the  sorts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  following ;  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  La  France  de  '89,  Mrs.  R-.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Clio,  I'lrich  Brunner,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  Dr.  Andry,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Admiral  Dewey  and  Eugene 
Furst.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Goodwin's  list  of  Hybrid  Teas, 
we  name  at  your  suggestion  some  recent  novelties  of 
merit.  These  are  Betty,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Countess 
of  Gosford,  General  McArthur,  Lucien  Lemos,  Marquise  de 
.Sinety,  Wm.  3hean,  Reine  Marguerite  d'ltalie,  Melanie 
Soupert,  Mme.  Philippe  Rivoire,  Griiss  an  Sangerhausen, 
Lady  Wenlock,  'liilliard  et  Barre,  *Lady  Waterlow, 
•Fram.ois  .Crousse,  'Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  •Countess 
Cairns,  lir.  J.  Campbell  Hall  and  "Florence  Pembertou. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  would  make  flne  standards. 
As  regards  the  hedge,  you  would  do  well  to  provide  some 
supports,  such  as  Oak  posts  and  wire  stretched  between. 
Good  sorts  of  perpetual-flowering  habit  lor  this  hedge 
would  be  the  following,  planted  about  -  feet  apart  and 
arranged  in  order  as  given:  l-'ranvois  Crousse,  Gustave 
Regis,  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Grant,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Longworth  Rambler,  Climbing  La  France,  J'rau  Karl 
Druschkl,  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  Lady  Waterlow,  Aids 


Pillar,  Lina  Schmidt  Michel,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
M.  Desir,  Pink  Rover,  Mme.  Charles  Monnier,  Mme.  Isaac 
Periere.  Clio,  I'lrich  Brunner,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Griiss 
an  Teplitz,  Wm.  Allen  Richardson  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
Polyantha  Roses  to  border  each  side  of  the  hedge  should 
be  planted  about  IS  inches  apart.  We  advise  several 
plants  of  a  sort,  say,  six  of  each,  and  the  following  are 
the  best:  Perle  d'Or,  Aschenbrodel,  Mme  N.  Levavasseur, 
Aeunchen  Miiller,  Eugenie  Lamesch,  Katherine  Zeimet, 
Leonie  Lamesch,  Marie  Pavi(,-,  Mme.  G.  Pernet,  Cecile 
Brunner,  Gloire  de  Polyantha,  Petite  Constant  and 
Philippine  Lambert.  For  the  three  borders  plant  bushes 
in  blocks  of  a  sort,  say,  in  eights  thus  ;  :  :  .  These 
could  consist  of  such  varieties  not  included  in  the  other 
beds,  if  you  desire  variety,  otherwise  plant  the  best,  such 
as  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Lady  Battersea,  &c.  Roses  may  safely  be 
planted  up  till  the  middle  of  April,  but  we  should  advise 
you  to  procure  your  plants  at  once  and  heel  them  in  on  a 
north  border.    Evergreens  may  be  planted  up  till  May. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 
Artificial  manures  for  Lettuces 

and  Carrots  {Nor/o/k).— For  Lettuces  you 
cannot  beat  nitrate  of  soda.  This  is  given  when 
the  plants  are  thoroughly  established  in  their 
permanent  quarters  and  are  growing,  sprinkling 
a  small  teaspoonful  round  each  plant  during 
showery  weather.  Applications  may  be  given  at 
intervals  of  three  weeks.  The  nitrate  should  be 
finely  crushed.  For  Carrots  we  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  artificial  manures,  as  these  often  have 
an  injurious  eS'ect  on  the  roots.  It  is  far  better 
to  select  a  site  that  was  heavily  manured  for  a 
crop  last  year,  an  old  Celery  or  Onion  bed  being 
ideal.  This,  if  thoroughly  dug  and  pulverised, 
will  give  excellent  roots  without  the  addition  of 
any  manure  this  season. 

Sowing  vegetable  seeds  for  exhi- 
bition (J.  C.  J.). — It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
really  good  Turnips  at  the  hot  season  of  the 
j'ear  (August  26).  Your  best  way  will  be  to 
make  three  small  sowings  in  positions  in  the 
garden  where  it  is  not  too  hot  and  in  well- 
enriched  land,  (iiving  one  lot  six  weeks'  time, 
another  seven  and  another  eight,  you  will  then 
liave  three  barrels  to  your  gun,  and  have  a  good 
chance  to  carry  off  the  prize.  Canadian  Wonder 
French  Bean  also  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil 
and  in  a  position  where  it  is  not  too  hot,  and  at 
three  different  times,  allowing  ten  weeks,  eleven 
and  twelve.  It  is  later  for  Broad  Beans,  and 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  pods  at 
that  time.  However,  by  planting  in  rich  heavy 
land  in  a  cool  position  no  doubt  yoti  will  succeed. 
In  sowing  allow  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen 
weeks. 

Hovi^  to  gpowr  Salsify  («.  W.).— Silsify  is  a 
vegetable,  and  frequently  notes  as  to  its  value  as  a  winter 
vegetable  have  appeared  in  Thk  GarI'EN.  The  following 
practice  should  be  adopted.  tJround  should  be  selecteij 
that  has  been  deeply  dug,  double  dug  for  preference,  and 
the  ground  must  not  be  manured  with  fresh  stable 
manure,  as  this  causes  the  roots  to  fork  badly,  and,  though 
the  land  should  be  rich  to  get  good  results,  we  advise  soil 
that  was  well  manured  for  the  previous  crop,  such  as 
Celery  or  0  .ions.  There  are  only  a  few  varieties,  such  as 
Sutton's  Giant,  the  Mammoth  and  the  ordinary  variety. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April  or  May.  In  your  dis- 
trict an  early  May  sowing  would  be  quite  soon  enough. 
Sow  in  drills  is  inches  apart,  just  cover  the  seed,  and  thin  in 
the  row  to  '.)  inches  between  each  plant.  Hoe  between  as 
required  during  growth,  and  lift  the  roots  carefully  in 
November.  They  bleed  if  broken.  Store  in  a  shed  just 
frost-proof  in  sand,  soil  or  flne  ashes.  Clean  and  cook  the 
roots  with  a  little  vinegar  in  boiling  water.  Serve  with 
white  sauce. 

Grafting  Tomato  on  to  Potato  (J.  /'.).— There 
is  between  the  Tomato  and  the  Potato  plants  sufficient 
atHnity  to  enable  one  to  be  successfully  worked  on  to  the 
other  by  grafting,  but  not  the  least  beneflt  to  either  results. 
The  only  person  we  have  any  knowledge  of  who  did  very 
successfully  graft  the  Tomato  on  to  the  Potato  and 
tiLce  oersd  was  the  late  Mr.  James  Martin,  at  one  time 
nursery  foreman  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  and 
a  great  expert  in  such  matters.  He  took  young  plants  of 
Tomatoes  when  a  few  inches  in  height  and  cutting  off 
their  tips  slantingly  grafted  them  on  to  young  Potato 
plants  in  pots,  treating  Potato  tips  on  Tomato  plants  in 
tlie  same  way.  In  the  end  the  Tomato  plants  on  Potatoes 
bore  small  fruits  and  the  Potato  root  bore  small  Potatoes 
at  the  same  time,  but  in  the  other  case  the  Tomato  roots 
on  which  Potato  tops  were  grafted  did  not  produce  either 
Tomatoes  or  Potatoes,  except  that  the  Potato  tops  did 
produce  green  air  tubers  or  swollen  buds  at  the  axils  of 
the  Kaves.  It  was  an  interesting  experiment,  but  bad  no 
cultural  value. 
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EDITORIAL,    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ^* Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuoits 
feature,  and,  wfien  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  o)  their  assistance. 
All  commu7iicatio7is  7nust  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  o/  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  iwt  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contiibutions.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  rriay  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  0/  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEN 
toill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

OJices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  BEST  FIFTEEN  HARDY 
ANNUALS  FOR  SUMMER 
EFFECT. 

{First    Prize    Essay.) 

HARDY  annuals  which  brave  all  the 
rigours  of  winter  in  the  open  ground, 
as  distinguished  from  half-hardy 
species  sown  and  raised  in  heat,  are 
so  cheap  nowadays  (most  of  them 
can  be  bought  in  penny  packets),  so  simple  to 
cultivate,  and  so  brilliant  and  effective  when  in 
bloom,  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  they 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  the 
most  despised,  yet  the  most  useful,  plants  of  the 
flower  garden.  Despised  for  their  clieapness, 
useful  for  their  adaptability  to  all  soils  and 
situations,  and  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
this  cheapness  that  they  are  grown  in  a  careless 
way  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves  ;  sown  in  an 
uncongenial  position,  and,  in  many  cases,  left 
unthinned.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the 

Pkei'.aration  of  the  Ground. 

The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured 
with  half-decayed  remains  of  a  Mushroom  bed 
or  Cucumber  frame  worked  in  6  inclies  or  there- 
abouts below  the  surface.  A  little  leaf-mould  is 
an  excellent  rooting  medium  and  suflieient  to 
afford  nourishment  to  the  young  seedlings  and 
give  them  a  good  start  in  life.  If  not  already 
done,  beds  or  borders,  as  fancy  suggests,  should 
be  marked  out,  and  a  convenient  width  left  for 
paths. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. 

As  the  seed  of  most  hard}- annuals  isvery  minute, 
the  soil  cannot  be  worked  too  finely  nor  the  cover- 
ing be  too  thin,  in  fact  the  dust-like  seeds  of  such 
as  Shirley  Poppies  are  best  sown  by  simply  scatter- 
ing tliem  over  the  surface  without  being  covered 
or  raked  over.  Thin  sowing  is  most  important, 
and,  in  the  case  of  very  small  seeds,  somewhat 
difficult,  but  an  even  distribution  can  be 
managed  by  mixing  them  with  dry  sand  and 
sowing  both  together.  For  blooming  in  April 
and  May  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  August  and 
September.  Personally,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
I  prefer  to  sow  in  March.  It  is  true  an  earlier 
bloom  is  secured  by  sowing  in  the  autumn, 
provided  the  young  plants  escape  slugs  and  are 
notweather-beaten  ;  but  against  this,  the  thinning 
after  a  spring  sowing  can  be  better  performed, 
and  there  are  seldom  anj'  gaps  to  fill.  Broad-cast 
sowing  is  not  advised,  tlie  seedlings  being  more 
diflicult  to  lliin  than  those  in  drills. 

Thinning. 

.  In  tliis  operation  no  hard  and-fast  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  Due  jUowanee  must  be  made  for 
vigour  of  growtli  and  difference  in  height.  In 
the  process  of  thinning  out,  therefore,  let  it  be 
done  not  too  I'igorously,  but  so  generously  that 
the  plants  may  derive  to  the  utmost  extent  tlie 


benefits  of  fresh  air  and  genial  sun.  This  opera- 
tion will  be  lessened  if  the  seed  is  sown  thinly, 
as  advised  ;  besides,  it  requires  a  philosophical 
temperament  to  root  up  fine,  liealthy  plants  like 
so  many  common  weeds. 

After  Cdlture. 

After  being  thinned  the  ground  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  occasionally  stirred,  and  a 
dusting  of  soot  applied  in  showeiy  weather  to 
protect  the  plants  from  slugs.  If  the  weather  is 
very  dry,  copious  waterings  should  be  given 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  tepid  rain  water 
being  preferable.  With  the  exception  of  Sweet 
Peas,  insect  pests  seldom  attack  these  plants. 
fJreen  fly,  perliaps,  is  the  most  common  foe,  and 
may  be  syringed  or  sprayed  with  insecticide.  If 
dead  blooms  are  regularly  removed  and  seed-pods 
prevented  from  forming,  the  blooming  period  will 
be  considerably  prolonged,  in  many  plants  until 
cut  down  by  the  first  sharp  frost.  Inattention 
to  this  important  item  is  doubtless  the  cause  of 
hardy  annuals  being  generally  looked  -upon  as  a 
short-blooming  race,  often  greatly  exaggerated. 
Coming  now  to  the  selection  of 

The  Best  Fifteen  H.irdy  Annu.^ls 

for  summer  effect,  it  must  be  remembei-ed  that 
many  plants  have  been  introduced  during  the 
last  few  years  and  sent  out  as  hardy  annuals,  but 
which  at  tlie  most  could  only  be  regarded  as 
half-hardy,  such  as  Asters  and  Nemesias,  which 
require  heat  and  protection  in  their  early  stages 
of  growth.  But  the  species  which  I  venture  to 
write  down  as  the  best— or,  at  least,  what  I 
consider  the  best — are  hardy  in  the  truest  sense, 
and  not  only  are  they  eflective,  but  they  last  in 
flower  over  a  very  long  period.  I  give  them 
alphabetically : 

Bartonia  aurea. — A  most  beautiful  decorative 
plant,  with  fine  foliage  and  large  golden  yellow 
flowers,  18  inches.  Sow  in  autumn  or  spring, 
and  thin  out  and  stake  "2  feet  apart. 

Candyluft. — Varieties  ;  Little  Prince,  white, 
6  inclies  ;  White  Spiral,  12  inches ;  Carmine, 
12  inclies.  Sow  in  autumn  or  spring  in  drills 
1  foot  apart ;  thin  out  same  distance.  No  stakes 
required. 

Cenlaurea  Cyamis  (Cornflower).  —  Various 
colours.  King  of  Blue  Bottles,  12  inches  ;  Vic- 
toria, blue  and  rose,  9  inches.  Culture,  same  as 
Candytuft. 

Chri/saiithemum. — Striking  varieties  in  many 
beautiful  colours  are  found  in  C.  carinatum  and 
C.  coronarium,  both  single  and  double  forms, 
1  foot  to  3  feet  ;  Duniiettii,  dwarf  double,  yellow, 
crimson  and  purple,  12  inclies  ;  ilorning  Star, 
primrose  ;  Evening  Star,  yellow,  18  inches.  Sow 
in  autumn  or  spring,  and  thin  out  at  a  distance 
apart  equal  to  the  lieight.     No  stakes. 

Conopsi.i. — Varieties:  Tinetoria,  yellow  ard 
brown,  3  feet;  Drunimondii,  18  inches;  Dwarf 
crimson,  !)  inches.     Culture,  same  as  last. 

Esclischoltzia. — Brilliant  Poppy-like  flowers. 
Varieties  :  Golden  West,  golden  yellow  : 
Mandarin,  orange,  shaded  crimson ;  Rose  Car- 
dinal, rose ;  all  12  inches.  Culture,  same  as 
Candytuft. 

CrOfhlia  ((Enothera). — Brilliant  salver-shaped 
flowers.     Whitneyi,     carmine  ;  Duke    of    York, 
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crimson-carmine  ;     Duchess     of     Albany,     pure 
white  ;  12  inches.     Culture,  same  as  last. 

Gypaophila  elegans.  — Mauve  ;  grandiflora  alba, 
white ;  18  inches.  A  combination  of  elegance 
and  grace.     Culture,  same  as  last. 

Larkspur  (Annual  Delphinium). — Producing 
fine  spikes  of  flowers  in  shades  of  pink,  blue, 
mauve,  purple  and  white  ;  these  are  admirable 
subjects  for  beds  or  borders.  Stock-flowered, 
3  feet ;  Rocket-flowered,  12  inches.  Culture,  same 
as  Chrysanthemum. 

Lavatcri.  —  Magnificent  profuse  blooming 
plants,  with  flowers  like  single  Hollyhocks ; 
rosea  splendens,  rose  ;  alba  splendens,  white  ; 
3  feet.  Thin  out  3  feet  apart.  No  stakes. 
•  Nemophila  insiynis. — Bright  blue,  6  inches. 
Invaluable  for  edgings,  ribbon  borders,  and 
carpeting  beds.     Thin  out  6  inches  apart. 

Phacelia  campanularia.  — Without  a  doubt  the 
most  brilliant  blue-flowered  annual.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  longest  in  bloom  ;  9  inches.  Sow  in 
spring  and  thin  out  12  inches  apart. 

Poppy.  —The  Shirley  Poppies  are  almost  endless 
in  variety  of  shade  and  colouring  ;  2  feet.  Sow 
in  autumn  or  spring  2  feet  apart,  and  thin  out 
a  like  distance. 

Sweet  Pea. —The  "  Queen  of  Annual  Flowers." 
Varieties  :  Dorothy  Eekford,  white  ;  Romolo 
Piazzani,  blue  ;  Countess  Spencer,  pink  ;  John 
Ingman,  rose  ;  Coooinea,  cerise  ;  King  Edward, 
crimson;  Queen  Alexandra,  scarlet;  Frank  Dolby, 
light  blue ;  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  mauve  ;  Black 
Knight,  maroon.  So  much  has  been  written 
concerning  the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Pea  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  mention  more  than  that 
autumn  or  spring  sowing  may  be  practised  in 
deeply  trenched  and  well  -  manured  ground. 
Thin  out  4  inches  to  6  inches  apart,  stake 
when  2  inches  high  with  tall  stakes,  6  feet  or 
8  feet. 

Vi^caHa  cardlmilia. — Brilliant  crimson  flowers, 
surpassing  even  Linum  rubrum  ;  12  inches.  Sow 
in  autumn  or  spring  and  thin  out  12  inches 
apart. 

Sowing  fok  Effect. 

Whether  contrast  or  harmony  be  the  desired 
end,  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  and  borders 
should  be  tastefully  carried  out.  Colours  should 
not  clash  ;  that  is,  rose-coloured  or  red  flowers 
.should  not  follow  scarlet  or  orange,  nor  orange 
ne.\-t  yellow,  nor  violet  ne.xt  blue  or  rose.  White 
should  not  follow  yellow,  but  is  a  relief  to  other 
colours.  Light  blue  will  harmonise  with  orange, 
violet  with  yellow,  dark  blue  with  orange  yellow, 
and  scarlet  with  yellow  and  light  blue.  Beds 
composed  entirely  of  one  colour  are  sometimes 
effective,  such  as  the  yellow  Bartonia,  blue 
Phacelia  and  carmine  Candytuft.  Godetia  Whit- 
neyi  in  a  central  bed  edged  with  G.  Duchess  of 
Albany  and  Nemophila  insignis  can  scarcely  be 
improved  upon.  For  a  background  a  row  of 
Sweet  Peas,  formed  in  crescent  shape,  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  arrange  when  sow  n  in  mixed 
colours.  Colour-fancy  will  always  predominate, 
but  I  can  conceive  nothing  better  than  to  start 
with  Dorothy  Eekford  (white)  and  lead  up 
gradually  to  scarlet  with  Countess  Spencer,  .John 
Ingman,  Cocoinea,  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  ;  then  a  break  of  Dorothy  Eckiford, 
leading  up  to  dark  blue  and  maroon  witli  Frank 
Dolby,  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  Romolo  Piazzani  and 
Black  Knight.  Lavateras  (rose  and  white)  also 
forni  an  elegant  background,  especially  in  asso- 
ciation and  gradation  with  Larkspurs,  annual 
Chrysanthemums  and  C<jreopsi8. 

As  Cut  Flowers. 

Whatever  arrangement  may  be  adopted  in  the 
garden,  most  ol  the  lieautiful  flowers  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  are  suitable  for  decoration 
in  a  cut  state,  either  in  epergnes  or  vases.  To 
spare  the  scis.sors  will  assuredlv  shorten  the 
period  of  blooming  ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
when  the  seed-vessels  arc  not  allowed  to  form 
they  last  in  flower  longer  than  many  perennials. 
W.  H.  Morton. 

EUamcote,  India  Road,  Olmicester. 


A    MIXED     BORDER     FOR 
AUTUMN. 

(This  subject  is  of  such  general  interest  that 
we  publish  the  Second  Prize  Essay  ) 

IT  is  a  delightful  task  to  plan  a  border  to  be 
in  full  beauty  during  the  autumn.  It 
should  be  a  mas5  of  bloom  in  September 
and  October,  with  a  very  fair  display  in 
November  until  frosts  become  serious. 
The  beautiful  autumn  flowers  often  do  not 
receive  justice,  simply  because  in  many  gardens 
they  are  crowded  out  for  lack  of  space  or  merely 
used  as  individual  items  in  mixed  beds  which  are 
expected  to  show  more  or  less  bloom  throughout 
the  year.  How  worthily  some  beautiful  families 
of  plants  might  be  grown  if  gardens  were 
arranged  so  that  each  part  should  appear  in 
fullest  beauty  at  some  particular  time  !  It 
would  be  far  more  interesting  than  a  general 
mixture  throughout,  and  the  pictures  seen  would 
be  more  harmonious. 

Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  a  space  100yds.  by 
4yds.  is  to  be  planted  as  an  autumn  garden.  The 
colour  scheme  might  be  worked  out  thus  :  Begin 
with  purples,  mauves,  greys  and  whites,  leading 
into  rose  colour,  more  white,  and  then  take  the 
colour  right  up  through  all  shades  of  yellow  to 
rich  red,  scarlet  and  orange,  toning  down  again 
through  palest  yellows  and  white  to  salmon  pink, 
ending  finally  in  blues,  contrasted  with  pale 
yellows.  The  most  useful  family  by  far  in  this 
border  would  be  the  perennial  Asters  or  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  many  of  which  have  such  tender 
and  delicate  cloud-like  colourings  that  they 
would  blend  the  whole  scheme  harmoniously 
together  and  present  a  spring-like  freshness  even 
in  the  dying  months  of  the  year.  They  are 
particularly  useful  as  white  flowers,  their  growth 
being  such  that  they  never  form  too  heavy  a 
mass  of  white.  I  should  use  Dahlias  somewhat 
sparingly,  for  though  the  flowers  are  beautiful  in 
many  shades  of  colour  and  in  some  of  their 
forms,  yet  their  stout  foliage  tends  to  be  rather 
coarse  and  unpleasing.  Snapdragons  would  be 
most  useful.  An  early  outdoor  sowing  would 
produce  strong  young  plants  just  coming  into 
bloom  when  required,  and  both  tall  and  dwarf 
sorts  could  be  used  in  the  same  colour,  so  that 
the  mass  would  run  back  to  a  good  depth  in  the 
border.  In  the  centre  display  the  yellow 
Helianthemums  would  be  invaluable,  with 
Cannas,  Kniphofias,  Gladioli,  Nasturtiums  and 
Gaillardias,  all  of  which  would  harmonise 
sumptuously  together.  I  would  have  the  latest 
hardy  Chrysanthemums  throughout  the  border  ; 
their  fresh  smell  and  healthy  green  make  them 
rank  very  high  among  late  flowers,  and  their 
colourings  could  be  easily  adapted  to  tone  or 
contrast  anywhere.  There  would  also  be  the 
latest-flowering  Phloxes  in  their  best  shades,  and 
a  few  annuals,  including  Mignonette.  These 
would  be  the  main  incidents,  but  of  course  many 
other  plants  could  be  used  just  where  they 
seemed  to  be  required. 

In  the  mildest  climates  there  would  be  a  less 
restricted  choice  of  subjects,  but  for  the  scope  of 
this  paper  we  will  suppose  that  our  garden 
possesses  average  climatic  conditions.  Begonias 
are  good  where  there  is  much  moisture,  but  on 
hot  dry  soils  Geraniums,  less  showy,  would 
replace  them.  The  beautiful  Belladonna  Lilies 
could  be  used  in  the  South  of  England.  In 
planting,  a  much  better  efiect  is  obtained  by 
having  good-sized  groups  oi  one  plant  rather 
than  by  dotting  single  specimens  at  intervals 
along  the  border.  This  leads  to  repetition, 
which  is  dull,  whereas  the  grouping  method  gives 
a  series  of  pictures,  which  are  all  the  more 
beautiful  if  the  colour  effects  are  restrained  and 
plenty  of  foliage  plants  are  used.  Of  course 
these  groups  should  not  be  stiff',  and  though 
every  plant  mu.st  show  to  good  advantage,  it  is 
well  to  avoid  monotony  of  height  by  allowing 
some  of  the  taller  plants  to  come  forward,  and 
vice  verstJ. 


The  Border. 

Beginning  at  one  end  of  the  border  the  Asters 
Andromeda,  pulchellus  and  W.  Bowman  would 
be  seen  growing  with  white  Dahlias,  Shasta 
Daisy,  purple  Salpiglossis,  Heliotrope,  mauve 
Toy  Gera,iiium,  grey  Phlox  and  white  Chrysan- 
themum, and  for  loliage  plants  Maize  and  the 
late  Eryngium  Zabeli.  Then  there  would  be  a, 
good  drift  of  white  Snapdragon,  the  Asters. 
Mrs.  Earle,  Novelty,  White  Spray  and  grandi- 
florus,  with  the  cream  Chrysanthemum  Mme. 
Desgrange,  the  yellow  Leonard  Peto  and  the 
white  Fair  Maid  ;  pale  yellow  Nasturtiums,  which 
cover  the  ground  well  if  the  tall  varieties  are 
used,  and  towards  the  front  late-sown  Mignonette, 
Achillea  and  Slaohys  lanata  for  grey  foliage. 
The  rose  colours  come  next,  in  different  shades 
of  red  and  pink— Aster  Mrs.  Rayner,  tall  Phlox, 
Snapdragons,  Pentstemons,  Mallow,  .Japanese 
Anemones,  Helchrysum,  Niootiana  Sanderae, 
Chrysanthemums  Bijou  Rose,  Marie  Mass6  and 
Mme.  Hubert,  and  as  foliage  Tree  Lupin  and 
Megasea  eordi  folia.  Now  come  more  Asters — 
Proserpine,  Janus  and  laneeolatus,  with  white 
Mallow  and  Nicotiana  sylvestris,  bronze  Chry- 
santhemum Le  Pactole  and  white  C^sarine.  The 
j'ellow  colourings  follow — tall  Helianthus  Rev. 
W.  Dodd  and  hirsutus,  Heliopsis  Soleil  d'Or 
and  Solidago  seropervirens  make  a  background 
for  African  Marigolds,  Nasturtiums  and  French 
Marigolds,  yellow  Cannas,  Gaillardias,  Funkia 
foliage  and  double  Gypsophila. 

Next  are  the  reds  and  scarlets — Cannas  Italia 
and  the  gorgeous  giant  Alphonse  Bouvier, 
Kniphofias  Clotho  and  Leda,  Fuchsias  Ricoartoni 
and  globosa,  scarlet  Dahlias  and  Gladioli,  crim- 
son Snapdragons  and  Ckrysanthemums  Radium, 
Kuroki  and  red  Marie  MassiS,  Lobelia  fulgens 
and  crimson  Begonias  and  Geraniums,  toned 
down  by  Eulalia  japonica  and  more  Mignonette. 
Again  comes  yellow  —  Harpalium  rigidum, 
Helenium  autumnale,  Helianthus  orgyalum  and 
pubescens,  Inunla  macrocephala,  with  Mont- 
bretia,  yellow  Chrysanthemum  Flora,  daik 
Nasturtiums,  Cannas  Gold  Bedder  and  Menelek, 
with  foliage  of  Rheum  officinale  and  scented 
Geraniums. 

Now  appears  a  white  stretch  of  Chrysanthemum 
uliginosum.  Aster  vimineus,  single  Gypsophila, 
Niootianas  sylvestris  and  affinis  and  white 
Phlox,  followed  by  and  growing  among  the 
salmon  pink  shades  of  Gladioli,  Phlox,  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott  and  Pentstemons.  With  these 
grow  scented  Verbena  and  Mignonette.  The 
border  is  finished  in  blue  tones  with  contrasts  of 
pale  yellow.  Blue  Asters  Margaret,  Ariadne, 
Daphne,  floribundus,  acris,  Amellus,  Councillor 
Waters  and  E.  J.  Lowe  ;  white  corymbosus 
Perseus  and  gracilliums  with  yellow  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Helichrysum  and  Snapdragons ;  cream  and 
sulphur  Dahlias  set  off  the  glorious  blues  of 
Salvia  patens,  double  Lobelia  and  Nigella.  A 
good  planting  of  the  orange  Lily  tigrinum  is  alsO' 
here,  backed  by  Southernwood  and  Tree  Lupin. 

A  smaller  border  could  be  arranged  in  the 
same  way,  with  less  extensive  groups  of  plants 
or  a  more  restricted  use  of  kinds.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  summary  laws  cannot  be  laid 
down  for  the  planting  of  such  a  border.  It  must 
be  done  as  it  appeals  to  individual  taste,  and  the 
choice  of  flowers  would,  therefore,  somewhat 
vary.  It  would  be  very  charming  to  plant  the 
whole  as  a  Michaelmas  Daisy  garden,  grown  with 
some  of  the  China  Roses,  Japanese  Anemones 
and  Phloxes.  The  Daisies  would  flower  from 
August  to  December,  so  it  would  be  truly  an 
autumn  garden,  and  the  tender  pinks  of  the 
Roses  would  haniionise  well  with  the  other 
flowers. 

Perhaps,  however,  where  unlimited  space  is 
not  to  be  had,  the  greater  choice  of  plants  first 
indicated  would  be  more  generally  satisfactory. 
Experience  will  always  teach  fresh  arrangements 
of  colours  and  plants,  and  new  happy  unpre- 
meditated effects  will  constantly  reveal  them- 
selves. Miss  HOPKINSON. 

Sutton  Grange,  Wannjord,  Northamptmishire. 
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NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


FOKTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  17. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster  ;  Lecture  on  "  Beautiful  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs"  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  V.M.H., 
3  p.ni  ;  British  Gardeners'  Association  Meeting, 
Horticultural  Hall,  'Westminster,  4  p.m. 

March  25. — Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

March  31.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hyaeintli  E.\hibition,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. 


Horticultural  show  fop  peaders 

of  "  The  GaPden.*' — We  particularly  draw 
our  readers  attention  to  an  important  announce- 
ment respecting  a  horticultural  exhibition  that 
appears  on  another  page.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  such  an  exhibition  for  our  readers  only 
would  prove  interesting,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
offering  approximately  £100  in  prizes  and  medals 
for  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  know 
that  our  readers  include  some  of  the  best  cultiva- 
tors in  the  country,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
and  we  hope  that  all  will  make  an  effort  to 
exhibit  and  win  the  prizes.  The  schedule  of  classes, 
which  has  been  carefully  compiled  by  a  number 
of  experts,  is  published  among  our  advertisement 
pages,  and  it  will  be  published  from  time  to  time 
until  the  date  of  the  show,  which  we  hope  to 
announce  shortly.  Our  readers  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  letting  us  see  the  results  of  their 
labours,  which,  we  anticipate,  will  be  very 
interesting.  Readers,  of  course,  will  be  admitted 
free  to  the  exhibition  and  there  are  no  entrance 
fees. 

Ppesentation  to  Mp.  P.  Muppay 

Thomson. — On  a  recent  afternoon  a  few  of 
the  subscribers  met  in  the  Royal  British  Hotel, 
Edinburgh,  and  presented  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thom- 
son, the  late  energetic  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  with 
a  cheque  for  a  handsome  amount  and  a  framed 
address  of  farewell  and  appreciation.  No  notice 
of  the  presentation  was  sent  to  the  subscribers, 
or  the  company  would  have  been  a  larger  one, 
but  it  was  representative  and  large  enough  to 
show  the  esteem  of  the  horticulturists  of  Scotland 
f(jr  Mr.  Thomson.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie  in  well-chosen  words,  and 
Mr.  Murray  Thomson  made  a  feeling  reply.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  Mr.  J.  W. 
M'Hattie  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  services 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  to  the  fund. 

Destpuction  of  blight  on  Beech 

trees. — Recently  some  interesting  experiments 
were  made  with  the  Beech  trees  on  the  estate  of 
Archibald  Grove,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Pollard's  Park, 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  for  the  extermination  of 
Cryptocoecus  fagi  by  Messrs.  Merryweather  and 
Sons  of  London,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Tlie  gentlemen  representing  the 
above  body  were  L)r.  Stewart  McDougall  of  the 
Edinburgh  University  ;  Mr.  Newstead  of  the 
Liverpool  Practical  School  of  Medicine  ;  and  Mr. 
Lees,  Inspector  of  the  Board.  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  were  represented  by  their  engineer,  M  r. 
A.  T.  Maryon.  After  the  trees  had  been  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  McDougall  and  his  colleagues, 
it  was  decided  to  treat  them  with  a  compound 
consisting  of  a  paraffin  emulsion  and  caustic  soda. 
This  liquid  was  distributed  tlirough  a  series  of 
portable  flexible  pipes  by  means  of  a  high-pressure 
Merryweather  spray-pump,  operated  by  a  small 
petrol  motor,  discharging  the  liquid  at  tlie 
spraying  nozzle  at  a  pressure  of  10(Hb.  to  the 
square  inch.  By  the  help  of  specially-constructed 
scaling  ladders  supplied  by  the  engineers  it  was 
found  possible  to  get  at  close  quarters  witli  tlie 
fungus,  which  mostly  infests  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  to  spray  the  affected  parts  quite  successfully. 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  treat- 
ment, if  persevered  with  by  the  owners  of  Beech 
forests,  will  soon  entirelj'  stamp  out  the  disease 
which  is  making  such  ravages  in  the  district. 

PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 


FEBRUARY    COMPETITION  —  AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  readers  were  asked  to  name 
the  best  fifteen  hard}'  annuals  and  describe  the 
best  way  to  grow  them.     The  prizes  are  awarded 
as  follows  ; 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Morton,  Ellameote,  India  Road,  Gloucester. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  G.  Cope, 
Holly  Bank,  Oakfield  Road,  Selby  Park,  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  George 
Aitkens,  The  Gardens,  Erddig  Park,  Wrexham, 
Denbighshire. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-aguinea  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Sissons,  The  Gardens,  West  Bank,  Mansfield, 
Notts. 

This  competition  was  a  most  popular  one,  the 
number  of  essays  sent  in  being  very  large. 
Generally  speaking,  the  lists  were  rather  weak, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  term  "  hardy  "  as 
applied  to  annuals  is  not  well  understood. 

The  essays  from  the  following,  which  we 
highly  commend,  were  very  good  indeed  :  Miss 
Mabel  Thomas,  E.  C.  Bowell,  D.  B.  AUwork, 
A.  E.  Speer,  W.  West,  Miss  S.  M.  Laurie,  Miss 
E.  M.  Kent,  W.  Latter,  Miss  A.  Cecil  Bull, 
W.  G.  Holtom,  Miss  H.  M.  Cockburn,  A.  W. 
Podger,  W.  Rawlings,  D.  E.  Elder,  Charles 
Turner,  Godfrey  Upton,  J.  Sargent,  Leo.  Allen, 
John  Broadhurst,  Thomas  Crowe,  C.  W.  Caul- 
field,  E.  M.  Gunnell,  F.  W.  Tooch,  M.  L. 
Dearden,  A.  0.  Spence,  Miss  E.  M.  Keep,  J.  W. 
Canning  Wright,  Georgina  .J.  Waterston,  Miss 
E.  K.  Franklin,  John  Parr,  Hugh  McMuUan, 
jun.,  R.  E.  Williams,  Mrs.  E.  Anderson,  A.  J. 
Long,  H.  J.  Lees,  T.  W.  Herbert,  Thomas  Steven- 
son, E.  C.  Pooley,  Charles  H.  Maskell,  J.  M. 
Callum,  George  Sewell  and  E.  J.  Lloyd  Edwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The.  Editor  is  not  reeponaitU.  for  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correapondeiUs. ) 

Dividing  Daffodil  bulbs.— It  is  the 

latter  part  of  the  following  sentence  in  Mr. 
Jenkins's  letter  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden  of 
January  11  that  I  do  not  think  is  quite  clear: 
"  Daffodils  may  be  divided  too  early,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  offset,  and  the  same  operation 
may  also  be  done  too  late,  to  the  detriment,  i.e., 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  offset  itself."  If 
Mr.  Jenkins  means  by  this  that  Daffodil  roots 
may  be  lifted  too  early  or  too  late  or  kept  out  of 
the  ground  too  long  I  can,  of  course,  understand, 
for  in  either  of  these  cases  they  must  suffer,  but 
presuming  that  they  have  been  lifted  at  the  right 
time  and  not  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long,  I 
think  the  later  they  are  divided  the  better.  The 
root  selected  for  my  sketch  was  one  which  ought 
to  be  divided ;  it  would  necessitate  many  sketches 
to  illustrate  every  sort  of  root  that  might  be 
divided.  I  chose  that  pirticular  root  as  best 
illustrating  my  remarks  on  the  subject,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  the  roots  shown  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  ones  of  the  last  season  ;  the  new  ones 
would  not  issue  from  underneath  the  bulb  but 
from  the  fleshy  circle  outside  the  circle  of  these 
old  roots.  I  think  the  sketch  makes  this  clear. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  old  roots 
shrivel  up  when  the  bulb  is  lifted  and  properly 
stored,  but  they  do  not  disappear,  and  it  is  not 
wise  to  pull  them  out  entirely.  As  I  divided  the 
root  in  question  myself  after  making  the  sketch 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  what  sort  of  care  was 
necessary.  It  was  one  which  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  divided  immediately  before  planting, 


since  it  contained  the  embrj-o  rootlets  referred 
to,  and  it  was  not  one  that  could  be  safely  divided 
in  the  rough  and  ready  way  Mr.  Jenkins  suggests, 
because  the  root  base  was  tough  and  could  not  be 
severed  without  the  aid  of  a  knife.  An  attempt 
to  pull  the  bulbs  apart  would  almost  certainly 
have  resulted  in  the  root  base  of  one  or  both  of 
the  offsets  being  stripped  off.  The  result  of  my 
observations  is  that  when  bulbs  are  held  together 
by  the  root  base  alone  it  is  immaterial  when  they 
are  divided  ;  great  care  is,  however,  necessary  in 
dividing  these  when  the  root  base  is  at  all 
inclined  to  be  tough.  When  the  bulbs  are  joined 
together  by  the  fleshy  parts  as  well  as  the  base 
these  fleshy  parts  should  never  be  severed  with  a 
knife,  for  the  reason  explained  in  my  note  on 
page  624,  and  the  best  time  to  divide  these  bulbs, 
in  my  opinion,  is  immediately  before  planting. — 
W.  A.  Watts. 

FaSCiation  of  the  Apple.— Last  year 
was  a  remarkable  one  for  fasciation  of  various 
plants,  shrubs, 
&c. ,  but  in  no 
instance  has  such 
behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  Apple 
been  recorded. 
That  this  noble 
fruit  was  not 
wanting  in  pro- 
ducing  such 
peculiar  growth  is 
shown  in  the 
accom  panying 
diagram,  which  is 
a  true  representa- 
tion of  a  shoot 
taken  quite 
recently  from  a 
tree.  The  growing 
points  had  been 
removed,  prob- 
ably when  sum- 
mer pruning  or 
later.  There  is, 
however,  suffi- 
cient evidence 
left  to  show  that 
towards  the  point 
it  again  endea- 
voured to  assume 
its  normal  form 
by  breaking  away 
into  three  sepa- 
rate growths.  No 
doubt  the  day 
will  come  when 
we  shall  be  able 
to  definitely 
describe  why  such 
occurs,  and  it  will 
not  be  surprising 
to  find  periodic 
seasons  have  a 
pirticular  influ- 
ence in  causing 
such  productions. 
— M. 

W^attled 
h  updles. 

Your    correspon- 
dent   "  R.    G."   can   get   wattled    hurdles   from 
Messrs.  Coe  and  Son,  Holt,  Norfolk. 

Introduction    of  the   pinlt   Mal- 

maison. — With  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  the  old  pink  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Carnation 
into  this  country,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  my  father,  Mr.  J.  H.  Martin,  first  saw,  and 
subsequently  grew  it,  at  Hersham  Lodge,  Walton- 
on-Thames,  Surrey  (the  then  residence  of  B.  F. 
Barton,  Esq. )  in  the  year  1872.  They  were  year- 
old  plants  then.  It  was  probably  introduced! 
after  the  conclusion  of  tlie  peace  caused  by  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  the^ 
Bourbon  Kings  of  France  by  England  and  the 
allied  powers.— Sydney  Martin,  The  Lodije.^ 
Clartirood,  Bickley,  Kent. 


fasciated  growth  of  apple. 
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THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

EOSE    PLANTING    IN    MARCH. 
A   LTHOUGH    November  is,   perhaps,   the 
f\  best  month  in  wliich  to  plant  Roses 

/  \         in   the   open    ground,    if    the    work 

/ \        is    carefully    carried   out    in    March 

/  \  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  April 
good  results  will  follow,  providing 
the  plants  are  fresh  and  vigorous  and  have 
not  suffered  by  exposure.  Roses  which  are 
procured  through  salesmen  in  the  open  markets 
are  often  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to 
the  evil  effects  of  drying  winds,  which  con- 
siderably reduce  their  vitality,  and  when 
dealing  with  these  plants  extreme  care  is  often 
necessary  to  ensure  success.  Plants,  however, 
which  have  not  suffered  in  this  way  may  be 
relied  upon,  and  will,  in  many  cases,  produce 
flowers  this  season  which  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  those  produced  on  plants  which  were 
put  in  in  November.  These  remarks  apply  to 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Tea 
Roses.  Other  classes  may,  however,  be  planted 
at  this  season  with  equally  good  results,  but  in 
the  case  of  Ramblers,  &c. ,  many  flowers  cannot  be 
.expected  the  first  season,  unless  extra  strong  pot 
plants  are  procured,  and  little  or  no  pruning 
.afiforded  them  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  beds 
or  borders  having  been  prepared  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  fully  described  m  the  pages  ot 
The  Garden,  planting  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the   plants   are   selected  and  procured. 


white   sound   pith   is   found.     Cut   the   ripened 
wood  back   to  2  inches  or  3  inches  ;   the  small 
shoots  to  one  or  two  eyes. 
Cleopatra  M.  Ada  Carmody 

Corinna  Mffie.  Rene  Gerard 

Devoniensis  Narcisse 

Georges  Schwartz  Princess  of  Wales 

GoldQuelle  Souv.  d'Elise  Vardon 

Luciole  Sunrise 

Ma  Capucine 

Mfdium  growth.  —  Prune  well  the  ripened 
wood  of  last  year  to  within  '2  inches  to  4  inches. 
One  growth  on  each  plant  should  be  retained  a 
little  longer  than  this.  It  is  well  to  do  this  with 
all  Tea  Roses  unless  they  are  very  badly  injured 
by  frost.  Remove  small  wood  and  discourage 
basal  growtlis. 


If  the 
■roots'^  are  the  least  dry,  place"  them  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,    removing   them 


as  required 
when"  the°holes  are  prepared  for  their  reception 
Pruning  is  also  a  matter  of  importance,  and  hard 
pruning  is  followed  by  shortening  longcoarse  roots, 
using  a  sharp  knife  for  this  purpose.  Do  not  cut 
the  tine  fibrous  roots.  The  holes  must  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  spread  out 
liorizontally.  Place  some  of  the  finest  soil  about 
the  roots,  and  press  the  same  firmly  with  the 
•hands,  then  add  more  soil  and  tread  all  round 
ithe  plants,  levelling  the  surface  with  the  spade 
as  the  work  proceeds.  Finally,  provide  a  mulch 
•of  manure  to  the  beds.  This  is  not  intended 
to  act  as  amanurial  aid,  but  is  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  a  too  rapid  evaporation, 
thereby  producing  a  condition  of  the  soil  suitable 
for  the  emission  and  growth  of  young  healthy 
roots  Standard  Roses  must  be  provided  with 
stakes  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  chief  points 
to  remember  when  Roses  are  being  planted  in 
the  spring  months  are— to  secure  good  plants, 
moist  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  prune 
hard. 


Albert  Durand 

Albert  Palet 

Anna  Chartron 

Anna  Olivier 

Beaute  Inconstante 

Beryl 

Boadicea 

Bridesmaid 

Catherine  Mermet 

Chameleon 

Comtesse  de  NadaiUac 

Comtesse  de  Panisse 

Comtesse  de  Saxe 

Comtesse  F.  Hamilton 

Comtesse  S.  Torby 

Dr.  F.  Guyon 

Elise  Fugier 

Ernest  Metz 

Ethel  Brewnlow 

Etoile  de  Lyon 

Fortuna 

F.  Dubrieul 

F.  Krua:er 

F.  von  Marschalt 

F.  von  Schilling 

Friquet 

General  Gallieni 

Golden  Gate 

Hon.  E.  Gifford 

Hugo  Roller 

Innocente  Pirola 

Ivory 

.Jean  Ducher 

Jean  Pernet 

Jeanne  Proudfoot 

Jules  F'iiiffer 

Lady  M.  Corry 

Lady  Roberts 

Lena 

Lina  Curtis 

Mme.  A.  Mari 

SO  it  a. 


the  plants  each  year,  rejjlanting  them  in  the 
same  position.  This  induces  blossom  and  checks 
the  vigorous  growth.  Upon  walls  the  annual 
gri5wths  are  retained  full  length.  To  retard  the 
new  shoots  bring  the  growths  slightly  away  from 
walls.  If  early  flowers  be  desired  the  tender 
growths  should  be  protected  by  hanging  up  mats 
or  netting  each  night. 


Mme.  Charles 

Mme.  C.  Guinoisseau 

Mme.  Constant  Soupert 

Mme.  Cusin 

Mme.  de  Watteville 

Mme.  Durand 

Mme.  Falcot 

Mme.  Gamon 

Mme.  Hoste 

Mme.  P.  Perny 

Mme.  Vermorel 

Maniuise  Vivens 

Meta 

Morning  Glow 

Mrs.  E.  Mawley 

Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy 

Muriel  Grahame 

Nelly  Johnsrone 

Niphetos 

Perle  des  .Tardins 

Perle  des  Jaunes 

Prefet  .\ronteil 

Prince  T.  Galitzine 

Princesse  de  Sagan 

Queen  of  Sweden 

R.  von  Kesselstatt 

Rubens 

Salmonoa 

Sappho 

Sophia  King 

Souv.  de  C.  Guillot 

Souv.  de  G.  Drevet 

.Souv.  de  J  B.  Guillot 

Souv.  de  Thferiise  Levet 

Souv.  de  W.  Robinson 

Sulphurea 

Sunset 

Sylph 

The  Bride 

Yvonne  Gravier 

These    should    be    pruned 


C.  R. 


KOSE  CAROLINE  TESTOUT  AS  A 
STANDARD. 
The  Rose  is  generally  associated  with  the 
garden  as  being  especially  suitable  for  planting 
in  a  mass,  but  grown  as  a  standard  or  halt- 
standard  budded  on  the  common  Brier  it  succeeds 
admirably,  the  stiff,  erect  gro^^■th  natural  to  this 
Rose  just  suits  for  this  form  of  training.  I 
would  advise  those  who  have  not  tried  it  to  do 
so  at  once. 


K.  M. 


Vi()orou. 
sparingly  ;  cut  back  the  hard  shoots  to  within 
(i  inches  or  8  inches  of  their  base.  With  all  Tea 
Roses  some  one  or  two  shoots  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  cut  down  right  to  the  ground  each 
year.  With  varieties  that  produce  heavy  blooms 
such  as  Maman  Cochet,  the  growths  should  be 
supported  by  a  stick. 


PRUNING    ROSES. 
(Continued   from   page     113. J 
Tea-scented  and  Noisettes. 
Is  most  places  the  pruning  of  'lea  Roses  should 
l,e  deferred  until  April,  but,  of  course,  in   early 
districts  towards  the  end  of  March  would  be  a 
suitable  time.  .     , 

Moderatr  jrowr*.— Most  ot  these  are  Aery 
tender  ;  tliey  would  repay  the  trouble  if  planted 
at  the  foot  f>f  a  south  wall  or  on  a  south  Ijnrder 
,heltered  by  a  wall.  Cut  out  soft  wood  and 
small  shoots  that  overcrowd  each  other.  1  robably 
much  of  the  wood  has  been  injured  by  frost.  1 
the  pith   is   brown,   cut   back    the   shoots    until 


Mme.  Lambard 

Mme.  M.  Dounay 

Mme.  P.  Varin  Bernier 

Maman  Cochet 

Marie  d'Orleans 

Marie  Segond 

Marie  van  Houtte 

Mrs.  A.  Byass 

Mrs.  B.  K.  Cant 

Mrs.  Dudley  Cross 

Papillon 

Peace 

President 

Safrano 

Safrano  a  fleurs  rouge 

Sbmbrieul 

Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince 

Souv.  d'un  Ami 

Tillier 

White  Maman  Cochet 

Zephyr 


Belle  Lyonnaise 
Billiard  et  Barr6 
Bouquet  d'Or 
Celine  Forestier 
Climbing  Devoniensis 
Climbing  Mme.  de  Watte- 
ville 
Climbing  Niphetos 
Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins 
Cr6puscule 
Dr.  Rouges 
Duchesse  d'Auersta'dt 

E.  Veyrat  Hermanes 

F.  Crousse 
Gloire  de  Dijon 

Other   Groups. — As 


Golden  Queen 

Kaiserin  Friedrich 

Lamarque 

Le  Soleil 

Mme.  B.  Levet 

Mme.  Berard 

Mme.  Chauvry 

^Ime.  .Jules  Gravereaux 

Mme.  J  ules  Siegfried 

Mme.  Moreau 

Marti-chal  Niel 

Ophirie 

Reve  d'Or 

Souvenir  de  L.  Viennot 

W.  A.  Richardson 


Albert  Stopford 

Anne  Leygues 

Bertha  Kleman 

Betty  Berkeley 

Caroline  Knster 

Comtesse  A.  Kinsky 

Comtesse  R.  du  Pare 

Corallina 

Dainty 

Dr.  Grill 

Enchantress 

Fairy  Queen 

Florence  Tron 

General  Schablikine 

G.  Nahonnand 

Harry  Kiik 

Homer 

Isabella  Sprunt 

Mme.  Berkeley 

.Mme.  C.  P.  Strasshein 

Mme.  E.  Verdier 

Mme.  Jean  Dupuy 

Most  of  this  group  arc  excellent  to  plant  against 
south  or  west  walls,  and  they  will  soon  attain  a 
height  of  (i  feet  to  8  feet  by  as  much  in  width. 

Vffry  F(.(/oro»«.— Most  of  the  following  arc 
known  as  climbing  Roses.  They  arc  well  adapted 
for  covering  house  fronts  quickly,  with  south  or 
west  aspect.  Marty  of  them  make  beautiful 
standaids  ;  they  are  also  first-rate  for  pillars  in 
sheltered  gardens,  also  for  roof  or  walls  of  con- 
servatories. If  used  as  fi-ee  bushes  tlie  growths 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  2  feet  or  :i  feet  of 
the  base,  and  «ith  some  sorts,  notably  Mine. 
Jules  Gra\-ereaux,   it  is  a  good  plan  to  just  raise 


to  pruning  the  various 
other  groups  I  ma}'  say  briefly  that  Moss  Roses, 
R.  damascena,  R.  alba  and  R.  galliea  should  be 
pruned  as  advised  tor  vigorous-growing  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  After  flowering  old  wood  should  be 
freely  discarded.  The  Hybrid  Chinese  repre- 
sented by  Blairii  No.  2  prune  very  sparing!}- ; 
Miniature  Provence  DAvarf  Polyantha,  as  advised 
for  medium  Hj'brid  Tea  Roses  ;  the  China  or 
Monthly  Rose,  as  advised  for  medium  Tea- 
scented  ;  Bourbon  and  Rugosa  Roses,  as  recom- 
mended for  vigorous  Hybrid  Teas ;  Penzance 
Briars,  Austrian  Briars,  Scotch  Roses  and  the 
numerous  species  of  Roses,  nierel}'  tip  the  shoots, 
and  frequently  not  so  much  as  that,  but  encourage 
new  wood  by  cutting  out  an  old  growth  or  two 
each  year. 

The  Bamhler  Race,  including  multiflora  Aj'r- 
shire  and  R.  serapervirens,  should  be  severel}' 
thinned  of  old  wood  after  flowering  time,  and 
the  annual  growths  retained  almost  their  full 
length.  Shorten  laterals  back  to  1  inch  or 
2  inches  if  weak,  if  strong  to  6  inches  to  12  inches. 
This  year  the  old  wood  of  such  as  Crimson 
Rambler  has  suffered  badly  from  the  frost, 
where  it  was  not  removed  after  flowering. 

Wicliuraiana  Roses  should  be  well  spread  out, 
otherwise  they  become  an  entangled,  unmanage- 
able mass  of  growth.  Laterals  should  be  freely 
cut  back,  but  the  long  growtlis  are  best  retained 
in  their  natural  pendulous  manner.  When 
necessary  some  old  growths  should  be  cut  down 
to  the  base.  These  Roses  will  soon  recoup 
themselves  from  the  base,  but  wherever  prac- 
ticable open  them  out  \\  ell  for  tliey  are  capable 
of  covering  an  enormous  area. 

Weepmy  Roses  on  tall  stems  are  pruned  but 
little  the  first  season  after  planting.  The  second 
year  cut  some  of  the  old  shoots  back  hard,  but 
retain  the  young  wood.  Where  necessary  to 
train  into  position  this  should  be  done  by  bending 
growths  and  tying  to  the  stem,  but  as  a  rule  the 
wichuraianas,  which  make  the  best  weepers,  will 
droop  gracefully  unaided.  P. 


ROSE    CONRAD    F.    MEYER. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  Hybrid 
Rugosa  Rose  is  not  more  popular.  Grown  as  a 
hedge  it  made  a  splendid  picture  in  my  garden 
last  June.  The  great  silvery  rose,  very  sweet- 
scented  flowers  are  produced  in  wonderful  pro- 
fusion. This  Rose  can  be  trained  on  a  pillar  or 
over  an  arch,  but  is  seen  at  its  best  when  allowed 
to  form  a  free  bush.  If  planted  as  a  hedge  it 
must  be  given  plenty  of  room  ;  to  try  and  keep 
it  within  bounds  by  interfering  with  its  great 
prickly  shoots  would  take  away  half  its  charm. 
A  few  old  growths  should  be  removed  each  year  ; 
bej'ond  this  little  pruning  is  needed.  When 
visiting  a  nursery  eighteen  months  ago  I  saw  a 
row  of  Conrad  F.  Meyer  twenty  yards  long  in 
full  bloom.  The  plants  had  been  growing  in  an 
unpruned  state  for  two  years,  and  the  effect  of 
their  long  shoots  bent  to  the  ground  by  the 
weight  of  countless  flowers  was  extremely 
fine.  E.  Teschemachkr. 
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SOME   OF   THE   NEWER  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

fOoiilinwd  from  page  .r.'. ^ 

V  ARIDITIES  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
contribution  were  chiefly  the  large- 
flowered  exhibition  sorts,  but  in  the 
present  instance  there  is  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  single-flowered  varieties 
of  considerable  promise. 

Splendour. — This  striking  Japanese  bloom  is 
regarded  with  much  favour  by  many.  It  is  a 
noble-looking  flower,  having  broad,  loosely- 
incurving  florets  that  build  beautiful  exhibition 
specimen  blooms.  Colour,  Indian  red  with  buff 
reverse.  Award  of  merit,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Amarantha. — A  large  Japanese  with  broad 
reflexing  florets  of  good  length.  Colour,  rosy 
amaranth  with  silvery  reverse. 

Hose  Pochlt. — In  this  instance  we  have  a  very 
promising  Japanese  flower  of  large  proportions. 
The  colour,  as  defined  by  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  floral  committee,  is  buff  yellow. 
The  committee  expressed  a  wish  to  see  this 
variety  again. 

Marjorie  Gouldsmith. — This  is  an  ivory  white 
flower  of  promise  that  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  committee  also  wish  to  see  again. 
It  is  a  good  Japanese  incurved  bloom,  having 
broad  petals  that  build  a  deep  flower. 

Maurice  J.  Cole. — A  sport  from  the  popular 
W.  A.  Etherington,  and  is  regarded  by  some 
experts  as  identical  with  another  sport  from  the 
same  variety  named  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
and  fully  described  on  page  52.  The  colour  is  a 
bronzy  yellow.  The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  also  wish  to  see  this  variety  again. 

Bessie  Ei^ans. — This  is  a  Japanese  reflexed 
flower  of  solid  build,  having  long,  evenlj-  reflexing 
florets  that  build  a  flower  of  good  form.  Colour, 
creamy  white  centre  shaded  blush  pink  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  flower.  First-class  certificate, 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  November  IS, 
1907. 

Henry  Prior. — A  pretty  buff  yellow  sport  from 
the  popular  decorative  Japanese  variety  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Debrie.  The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Soeiet}''s  floral  committee  commended  this 
variety,  November  18,  1907. 

Beacham  KriMmi. — This  is  a  pretty  Japanese 
incurved  variety  that  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  committee  wish  to  see  again. 
The  flower  is  one  of  neat  and  even  form,  having 
fairly  long  florets  of  good  breadth.  Colour, 
rich  buff,  the  inside  of  the  florets  being  light 
chestnut. 

Mali  EUis. — In  this  instance  the  flowers  are  of 
medium  size  and  are  classified  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  as  being  suitable  for 
market  purposes.  The  colour  may  be  described 
as  bright  yellow.  For  late  November  displays 
this  is  a  variety  of  promise.  Commended  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  floral  com- 
mittee, November  18,  1907. 

Foxhunter. — As  shown  before  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  this  is  a  rather  flat 
Japanese  flower,  but  its  rich  bright  chestnut 
colour,  with  old  gold  reverse,  makes  it  a  very 
attractive  variety.  The  florets  are  of  medium 
width  and  incurve  slightly  at  the  ends.  First- 
class  certificate  by  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  as  a  market  variety,  November  18, 
1907. 

Romance. — A  very  useful  incurved  variety  that 
evolves  large  and  attractive  exhibition  blooms  of 
good  form  without  the  need  of  "dressing." 
Florets  of  good  breadth  and  substance  that  build 
a  somewhat  deep  flower.  Colour,  rich  canary 
yellow.  First-class  certificate.  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society,  November  6,  1907. 

Clara  Wells. — This  is  a  distinct  acquisition  to 
the  incurved  section.     The  blooms  are  large  and 


of  beautifully  even  form,  having  florets  of  good 
length  and  medium  width.  Colour,  buff  yellow, 
palmg  somewhat  at  its  apex.  First-class  certifi- 
cate, National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and 
award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Mrs.  J.  Hygate. — This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
incurved  novelty  of  the  past  season,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  was  first  distributed  as 
a  Japanese  variety.  As  submitted  to  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  floral  committee,  it 
fulfilled,  in  every  particular,  the  points  of  a  true 
incurved  flower,  as  defined  and  accepted  by  that 
committee  since  its  inception.  It  is  a  very  large 
flower,  having  long  florets  of  good  breadth, 
building  a  deep  specimen  for  exhibition  purposes. 
It  is  of  massive  character,  though  refined,  and  is 
a  chaste  white  bloom.  First-class  certificate, 
National  Chysanthemum  Society. 

Single-flowered  Varieties. 

White  Edith. — This  belongs  to  the  large- 
flowered  single  type,  and  is  suitable  either  as  a 
freely-flowered  sort  for  decoration  or  disbudded 
for  exhibition.  Pure  white,  with  yellow  disc. 
First-class  certificate.  National  Chrysanthemum 
Societ}-,  November  6,  1907. 


commended  on  November  6,  1907.  The  florets- 
are  of  medium  width  and  of  good  length,  and 
the  colour  is  deep  rose,  with  a  yellow  disc. 

Elsie  Matthews. — A  useful  large  -  flowered 
single  suited  alike  for  exhibition  or  for  decora- 
tive uses.  The  colour  in  this  instance  is  pale 
chestnut,  with  a  yellow  disc.  First  -  class 
certificate.  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
November  6,  1907. 

Lillic  Godfrey.  —  A  charming  flesh  pink- 
coloured  variety.  The  blossoms  are  of  medium 
size  and  are  borne  in  Ijeautiful  sprays,  so  useful 
for  decorative  purposes.  First-class  certificate. 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  October  28, 
1907. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain. — Another  beautiful  October- 
flowering  single  of  rather  larger  size  than  th& 
last-mentioned.  Colour,  blush  pink.  Florets  of 
medium  width,  neatly  arranged  around  a  well- 
formed  disc.  First-class  certificate.  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  October  28,  1907. 

E.cmoiUh  Yellow. — This  is  a  beautiful  single  of 
exquisite  form,  and  valued  because  the  plants- 
come  into  flower  in  October,  when  there  are  few 
singles  available.  Colour,  a  distinctly  pretty 
shade  of  bright  yellow.      Awarded  a  first-class- 


A    BEAUTIFUL    HARDY   ANNUAL  :     NIGELLA    MISS   .lEKYLL. 


C  Rolijant. — A  charming  addition  to  the 
large-flowered  singles.  The  form  is  good  and 
the  colour  a  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  carmine, 
with  a  yellow  disc.  First  -  class  certificate, 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  November  6, 
1907. 

Crown  Jewel  Improved. — This  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  large-flowered  singles,  the  blooms 
being  typical  specimens  of  the  type  and  the 
florets  rather  broad  and  somewhat  pointed. 
Colour,  terra-cotta,  tipped  gold.  First-class 
certificate.  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
November  6,  1907. 

E.  Nottell. — A  free-flowering  representative  of 
the  large-flowered  section.  The  spra3's  are 
beautiful,  and  these,  when  disbudded,  evolve 
handsome  individual  blossoms.  Colour,  a  pleasing 
tone  of  primrose  yellow.  First-class  certificate. 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  November  6, 
1907. 

Mrs.  Harris.  —  A  nromising  large-flowered 
single  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
floral  committee  wish  to  see  again.  The  colour 
is  rich  yellow,  witli  bronzy  yellow  reverse. 

A.  ffoirard. — This  is  another  large-flowered 
.single  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 


certificate     by     the    National     Chrysanthemum 
Society,  October  28,  1907.  D.  B.  Crane. 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST. 

(NiGELLA    Miss    Jekyll.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  annual 
flowers,  and  should  be  sown  between  now  and 
mid-April  very  thinly  in  the  border.  The 
flower  is  larger  and  deeper  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  Love-in-a-Mist  ;  the  colour  a  rich 
liluf,  veiled  over  with  bright  green  bracts.  It 
is  very  easily  grown,  and  just  a  simple  annual 
flower.  P. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  ANNUAL 
FLOWER. 

(DiMORPHOTHECA   AURANTIACA.  ) 

I  HAVE  been  expecting  an  article  from  one  of 
your  contributors  on  the  subject  of  this  very 
beautiful  annual,  catalogued  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  this  last  spring  as  a  new  introduction  ;  it 
seems  very  little  known.  This  state  of  things 
will  not,  I  venture   to  think,  be  long  the  case, 
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for  a  more  effective  plant  tor  a  brilliant  mass  of 
colour  I  do  not  know.  The  flowers,  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Gazania  and  much  the  same  colour, 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  by 
keeping  the  faded  blooms  cut  off  a  constant 
succession  is  produced  up  to  late  autumn.  It 
comes  very  freely  from  seed,  and  the  habit  is 
neat  and  bushy  ;  it  is  about  12  inches  to  15  inches 
high. 
Borden,  Sittinghourne.       Charles  Pkentis. 


SWEET  PEAS. 
Varieties  to  Grow  This  Year. 
The  selection  of  Sweet  Peas  given  in  The 
Garden  of  the  loth  ult.,  is  an  excellent  one,  like 
the  coloured  plate  ;  but,  though  the  latter 
endeavours  to  show  the  true  "wave"  of  the 
latest  development  (not  with  folds  like  a  serviette, 
as  numerous  coloured  abortions  have  shown),  the 
list  of  sorts  given  reminds  one  of  the  show- 
boards  of  last  summer,  and  not  of  what  to  exhibit 
at  this  year's  shows.  To  be  explicit,  there  are 
other  and  better  sorts— at  least,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  ;  and  now  invidious  comparisons 
shall  be  made,  solely— let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood—in order  that  the  best  of  a  colour  shall  be 
grown. 

Evelyn  Byatt.— This  does  burn,  and  burned 
badly  last  summer  ;  while 

St.  George  hardly  burns  at  all,  and  ia  a  finer 
and  larger  flower. 

Henry  Eckford. — Almost  every  flower  burned, 
and  it  is  too  small  for  exhibition.  "Bobbie's" 
assert  that  their  selection  is  sun-proof,  and  it  ia 
to  be  hoped  so,  for  the  colour  is  quite  unique  at 
present. 

Helen  Lewis  is  good,  the  best  last  year,  but 
this  year  St.  George  will  be  grown  in  much  larger 
quantity. 

Audrey  Crier,  Enchantress  and  Miss  Willmott 
are  condemned  for  various  reasons,  and  rightly 
so,  for 

Countess  Spencer  is  by  at  least  one  grower  of 
excellent  trade  reputation  guaranteed  as  having 
come  true  for  the  last  three  seasons  ;  and  this 
for  two  seasons  I  can  vouch  for. 

Audrey  Crier,  when  shaded,  is  magnificent. 

Frank  Dolby,  grown  side  by  side  with  Lady  G. 
Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  does  not 
convince  one  of  superiority.  Fours  were  very 
scarce,  threes  being  the  rule. 

Dorothy  Eckford  is  the  best  known  white  here 
in  England,  but  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
in  the  Sweet  Pea  world  has  said  that  Burpee's 
White  Spencer  is  the  best  white  he  has  seen. 
He,  therefore,  who  wishes  the  best  should  trv 
both.  ^ 

John  Ingman  is  the  largest  and  possibly  the 
finest  in  its  colour  yet  seen  ;  of  the  varieties  sold 
under  this  title  Bolton's  ia  the  finest  form. 

Mrs.  Collier  is  a  splendid  cream,  and  is  not 
classed  as  a  yellow.  Who  would  dream  of 
bracketing  it  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Dora 
Breadmore  or  the  Primrose  Spencer  ?  Of  course 
we  all  laugh  at  the  description  yellow  as  applied 
to  Sweet  Peas. 

Black  Knight,  small  and  three  flowers  on  a 
stem.     In 

Hannah  Dale  it  meets  its  victor,  for  this  is  a 
large  maroon.     Even 

Horace  Wright,  a  violet-blue  of  not  at  all  too 
clear  a  complexion  and  rendering  twos  chiefly  and 
rather  shyly,  would  eclipse  it. 

Queen  Alexandra  ia  undoubtedly  the  finest 
scarlet  so  far  aa  can  be  seen,  but  it  does  burn 
occasionally,  and  instead  of  this  colour 

King  Edward  VIL,  quite  aa  fine  a  flower, 
although  crimson,  should  be  grown  for  showing. 
Of  course  one  may  grow  both  and  shade  the 
former. 

But  where  are  the  others  necessary  to  complete 
the  colour  scheme  ?     Have  we  no  blues  ? 

Lord  Nelson  is  the  best  of  the  deep  shades,  and 

Romolo  Piazzani  of  the  lighter  ;  large  flowers 
and  trusses.  The  latter  appear  of  the  palest  blue, 
but  when  left  to  expand  for  a  few  days  the  colour  I 


deepens  to  a  lovely  shade — at  least  the  ladies  so 
term  it. 

Dora  Breadmore  is  a  splendid  buff,  strong 
grower,  free  bloomer  and  produces  three  or  four 
flowers  on  a  stem,  and  lastly 

The  Marquia,  the  finest  mauve  of  all. 

But  what  to  grow  for  the  best  six  or  twelve 
levies  toll  on  my  judgment  and  also  time  during 
the  preceding  year,  visiting  shows  and,  better 
still,  growers'  gardens.  Mine  own  twelve  (and 
more)  are  expected  to  excel  all  and  sundry,  but 
will  they?  Here  they  are,  with  their  supporters, 
which  are  grown  in  smaller  quantity,  shown  in 
parentheses:  White,  White  Spencer  (Etta  Dyke, 
Dorothy  Eckford)  ;  cerise,  John  Ingman  ;  scarlet 
and  orange,  St.  George  (Helen  Lewis) ;  cream, 
Mrs.  Collier  (Clara  Curtis) ;  yellow.  Primrose 
Spencer  (.Tames  Grieve)  ;  buff,  Dora  Breadmore  ; 
maroon,  Hannah  Dale ;  blue.  Lord  Nelson  ( Romolo 
Piazzani);  purple,  Duke  of  Westminster ;  mauve. 
The  Marquis  (Lorna  Doone)  ;  edged,  Dainty 
(Evelyn  Hemus) ;  striped.  Marbled  Blue  ;  marbled 
or  watered,  Helen  Pierce ;  crimson.  King  Edward 
VII. ;  violet,  Horace  Wright  (this  gives  twos 
usually)  ;  and  pink.  Countess  Spencer  (Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykea). 

In  all  things  "  a  good  big  'un  will  beat  a  good 
little  'un,"and  Sweet  Peas,  unlike  Roses,  have  no 
class  of  exhibition  varieties  useless,  oralmoat  so,  for 
all  other  purposes.  One  word  more.  Take  care 
that  the  best  seed  is  obtained.  Three  seeds  for 
3d.,  or  twelve  for  a  Is.,  good  and  true,  are  better 
than  an  ounce  of  doubtful  ones  for  the  same 
money. 

St.  Albans.  W.  B. 


TULIP    LA    MERVEILLE. 

La  Merveille  is  one  of  the  beautiful  May- 
flowering  Tulips  that  have  come  to  us  from 
France.  It  was  first  shown  at  the  May  show  of 
the  Paris  International  Exhibition  in  1900  by 
MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.  In  the  following 
issue  of  the  Revue  Horticole  it  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  best  novelties  there.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  future  has  borne  out  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  flower  which  was  then  formed. 
By  sheer  merit  it  has  slowly  made  its  way  in  the 
gardening  world,  until  to-day  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  of  all  May-flowering  Tulips.  It 
is  a  "  Parisienne  "  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
No  Tulips  in  that  graceful  and  pretty  group  have 
properties  which  are  more  in  accordance  with 
the  raison  d'etre  of  their  characteristic  name 
than  La  Merveille.  They  are  as  a  class  tall- 
growing  flowers  of  a  longish  and  mostly  reflexed 
shape,  with  pretty  colouring.  Jaune  pur  (Parisian 
Yellow)  and  La  Vierge  (Picotee)  are  two  well- 
known  flowers  that  belong  to  this  same  group. 
La  Merveille  has  many  points  in  its  favour  ;  it 
is  sweet  scented  and  has  a  beautiful  orange  red 
colour  with  a  clear  yellow  zone  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  In  shape  it  is  what  is  often  called  in 
English  lists  "pitcher-shaped,"  that  is.  the 
flower  narrows  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  the  bottom,  and  then  arches  out  again  at 
the  top.  It  is  very  liardy  and  stands  both  wind, 
rain  and  sun  remarkabl3'  well.  Except  when 
the  latter  is  very  hot  it  generally  retains  its 
graceful  appearance,  and,  alUiougli  it  looks  some- 
what delicate  and  fragile,  it  remains  in  perfection 
lor  a  considerable  time.  I  find  in  taking  people 
round  my  garden  that  it  invariably  attracts  their 
attention,  and  I  can  quite  believe  Mr.  Hartland's 
description  of  it  in  his  Tulip  list  as  "quite  the 
lady's  fancy  at  Ard  Cairn. "  I  need  liardly  add 
that  it  is  splendid  as  a  cut  flower.  Its  long, 
wiry  stems  and  pretty  reflexed  petals  lend  them- 
selves to  artistic  arrangements  in  vases.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  La  Merveille  "  broke  "  in 
oei-tain  gardens,  tliat  is,  its  uniform  self  colour 
became  changcfl  into  stripes  of  orange  red  and 
vcUow.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  its  new  dress  yet, 
but  I  have  bought  some  bulbs  of  La  Merveille 
panachte  (In'oken),  and  one  of  my  excitements  of 
the  coming  season  is  to  see  how  it  will  suit  its 
graceful  wearer.  Joseph  .Jacob. 


TREES    AND   SHRUBS. 


THE    GOR.SE. 

PROBABLY  no  indigenous  plant  is  more 
neglected  than  the  common  Furze  or 
Gorse  (Ulex  europieus),  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  useful  in 
certain  positions.  Where  the  ground 
ia  so  poor  and  stony  that  it  will 
hardly  grow  anything  else,  the  Gorse  will  thrive 
and  produce  a  wonderful  display  of  golden  yellow 
flowers  for  practically  half  the  year.  It  i.-  a 
common  plant  among  the  Heather  in  this  district, 
and  I  have  seen  it  more  or  less  in  bloom  all  the 
year  round,  except  during  very  severe  weather. 
It  is  a  difiicult  subject  to  transplant,  and  should 
be  obtained  in  pots  if  plants  are  desired,  or  a 
better  plan  is  to  dig  the  ground  over  roughly 
and  sow  it  with  seeds.  Two  year  old  seedlings 
are  fairly  successful  if  planted  out  during 
showery  weather  in  April.  They  are  usually 
from  6  inehes  to  1  foot  in  height  at  that  age,  and 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  3  inehes  of  the 
ground  when  planted.  By  doing  this  they  are 
not  so  exposed  to  drying  winds,  and  if  care  is 
taken  to  plant  them  well,  60  per  cent,  or  70  per 
cent,  of  them  will  live.  When  once  established 
growth  is  very  rapid,  and  they  soon  make  a  good 
show.  Old  Gorse  that  has  become  ragged  and 
weak  can  be  improved  by  cutting  it  back  to  the 
ground  and  inducing  a  fresh  growth  entirely  from 
the  bottom.  If  Gorse  or  common  Broom  were 
more  freely  used  in  rough  places,  many  a  spot 
would  be  beautified  that  is  otherwise  unsightly. 
The  double  Gorse  ( M.  europaeus  var.  flore-pleno) 
is  a  dwarfer  and  bushier  plant  than  the  type,  and 
bears  double  flowers  of  the  brightest  golden 
yellow  colour.  This  is  raised  from  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  struck  in  cold  frames  in 
August,  or  of  fully-ripened  wood  outdoors  in 
October,  and  is  always  transplanted  from  pots,  aa  it 
is  quite  as  impatient  of  removal  aa  the  type.  A 
bed  of  this  plant  is  quite  as  effective  as  some  of 
the  subjects  used  for  bedding,  and  much  more 
easily  grown.  At  Kew  it  ia  now  being  used  very 
extensively  for  filling  up  spaces  where  the  soil  ia 
none  too  good,  large  quantities  of  plants  being 
propagated  a  few  years  ago.  The  Irish  Furze 
(U.  europiBus  var.  striotus)  is  an  upright-growing 
form  with  single  flowers.  It  is  no  improvement 
on  the  type,  and  is  also  more  tender. 

Hedges  of  Gorse  are  very  effective  and  also 
ornamental,  and  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  we  do 
not  see  it  more  often  used  in  this  direction.  In 
some  country  districts  the  Gorse  is  cut  during 
the  winter  and  wattled  into  thick  hurdles  to  be 
used  as  wind  breaks  for  various  purposes,  ita 
dense  bushy  habit  rendering  it  especially  suitable 
for  this  work,  the  only  drawback  being  the  num- 
ber of  spines  that  are  produced  on  the  branches. 
Bapshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


THE   TWELVE   BEST  WALL  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  pac/e  103.) 

The  Virginian  Creeper  (Vitis  inoonstans  syn. 
Ampelopsis  Veitohii). — As  a  deciduous  shrub 
the  same  may  be  said  of  this  as  of  the  Ivy 
as  an  evergreen,  for  it  thrives  in  almost  any 
position,  is  ornamental  throughout  the  summer, 
and  during  autumn  is  gorgeous  by  reason  of  the 
bright  colours  affected  by  the  foliage.  It  climbs 
without  assistance,  ia  held  firmly  to  the  wall  by 
its  tendrils,  and  gives  no  more  trouble  than  an 
annual  cutting  back. 

The  Fire  Thorn  (Cratffigus  Pyracantha). — This 
is  known  better,  perhaps,  under  the  simple 
specific  name  of  Pyracantha.  It  is  a  first-rate 
wall  plant  though  strictly  a  bushy  shrub.  When 
kept  out  fairly  close  back  to  a  wall  its  dark  ever- 
green leaves  are  effective,  while  it  is  of  neat 
appearance.  In  addition  to  its  general  green 
effect  it  has  two  periods  of  extra  beauty,  one  in 
May,  when  covered  with  its  large  flat  heads  of 
white  flowers,  and  again  in  autumn  and  winter. 
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■when  laden  with   its  profusion  of    rich   orange 
scarlet  fruits. 

Wislaria. — For  the  front  of  a  house,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  Ivy,  the  Wistaria 
is  excellent ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  climbing  plants  we  possess.  If  given 
good  soil  when  first  planted,  it  grows  rapidly, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  to  bloom  freely  each 
year.  Until  the  branches  have  covered  their 
allotted  space  they  should  be  trained  up  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  cutting  away  the  weak  points 
of  the  shoots  in  spring  ;  after  a  good  foundation 
of  branches  has  been  laid,  however,  vigorous 
pruning  in  July  and  again  during  winter  may  be 
resorted  to,  with  the  end  in  view  of  obtaining 
short,  well-budded  spurs,  from  which  an  abun- 
dance of  the  lovely  racemes  of  fragrant  lilac 
flowers  will  be  produced  during  May  and  June. 

Eicallonia  macraiitha. — Should 
a  site  be  available  on  a  south 
or  west  wall,  this  lovely  flowering 
shrub  might  well  be  introduced. 
Although  quite  hardy  in  many 
counties,  it  is  not  to  be  depended 
on  in  the  open  ground  eveiy- 
where  ;  with  the  extra  protection, 
however,  aflforded  by  a  wall  it 
becomes  quite  safe.  As  an  ever- 
green it  has  much  to  commend 
it,  but  its  most  pleasing  period  is 
during    late    summer    and    early 

autumn,  when  laden  with  its  short 
racemes  of  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowers      By  pruning   the    breast 

•wood  fairly  close  back  in  April 
the  plant  is  readily  kept  within 
bounds. 

Clematis  montmia.  —  Although 
most    of   the  decorative   sorts   of 

Clematis  are  valuable  for  clothing 

walls,  there  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  Himalayan  Mountain 

Clematis  when   covered   with  its 

glittering,    starry    white    flowers 

in  May.     A  strong  and   vigorous 

grower,  it  thrives  under  a  variety 

of  conditions  and    is  not   subject 

to  the  distressing  disease  that  so 

often  proves  fatal  to  the  garden 

Clematises.     It   quickly   covers   a 

large   area,    forming    long    shoots 

annually,  from  almost  every  bud 

of   which    flowers    are   produced.        i 

To  keep  it  within  bounds  it  is 

necessary  to  cut  the  young  wood 

hard  back  as  soon  as  the  flowers 

have  fallen.      Should   variety  be 

required,    a  form    called    rubens, 

with  reddish  flowers,  has  recently 

been  introduced  from  China. 

ffydranyea    petiolaria.  —  It    is 

curious  thatthis  Japanese  Hydran- 
gea has  not  been  made  more  use  of 

in  the  past  for  covering  walls,  for 

it  is  of  rapid  and  compact  growth, 

and  a  self  dinger,  fastening  itself 

to  its  support  by  means  of  aerial 

roots    after    the    manner    of   the 

Ivy.     The   leaves   are   deciduous, 

but    after    their    fall      a     rather 

bright  effect   is  produced  by   the   brown    bark. 

The  flowers  are  in  large  flat  cymes  in  July  and 

August,  a  goodly  number  of  fertile  and  a  few 

larger  and  more  conspicuous  sterile  ones  com- 
posing each  head.     Pruning  consists  of  trimming 

back  breast  wood  in  spring. 

The      Winter -flowered     Jasmine     (Jasminum 

nudiflorum). — A  charming  effect  is  produced  by 

this  plant  when  covered  with   its  pretty  golden 

flowers  from  December  to  February.     It  may  be 

planted  in  any  aspect,  and  always  blooms  well. 

The  branches  should  be  cut  well  kack  as  soon  as 

the  flowers  have  fallen. 

The  Jasmine. — This   is  the  summer-flowering 

Jasmine,  and  admired  by  all  on  account  of  the 

fragrance  of  its  pure  white  flowers,   which  are 

produced  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  months. 


It  thrives  best  in  a  sunny  position,  and  should 
be  well  thinned  out  each  spring,  taking  care  to 
retain  a  fair  amount  of  young  wood  yearly. 
Left  to  grow  naturally  it  forms  a  picturesque 
tangle. 

Oydonia  japonica. — In  some  parts  of  the 
country  this  is  essentially  the  cottager's  wall 
plant,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  "Japonica." 
Trained  against  a  wall  it  readily  attains  a  height 
of  20  feet,  and  by  being  kept  well  spurred  back 
during  summer  it  rarely  fails  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  scarlet  flowers  in  spring.  The 
variety  cardinalis  is  exceptionally  rich  coloured. 

Garrya  elliptica. — This  evergreen  shrub  does 
not  require  very  severe  pruning  to  be  had  in  its 
best  condition.  It  is  well  suited  for  planting  in 
the  angle  of  a  wall,  where  it  can  be  allowed  a 
certain    amount   of    freedom.      Apart   from    its 
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POTTING    YOUNG    PLANTS    FOR 
BEDDING. 

YOUNG  plants  of  Geraniums,  Mar- 
guerites, Heliotrope.  &c.,  which  have 
been  wintered  in  pots,  pans  or  boxes 
should  now  be  potted  off  singly  into 
3-inch  pots.  Althougli  the.se  plants 
do  not  need  a  very  rich  compost  at  this 
stage,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  them  a  suitable 
soil,  moderately  light,  and,  above  all,  made  porous 
by  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  The  soil  when  used 
should  be  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  ;  also  see 
that  it  is  of  a  suitable  temperature.  A  cold,  wet 
soil  must  never  be  used  for  potting.  When 
potting  off  carefully  preserve  all 
the  young  roots  and  remove  dead 
leaves  and  flowers.  The  pots 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry 
before  they  are  used.  Pot  rather 
firmly.  Arrange  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  or  heated  frame,  where 
they  must  remain  until  they  have 
made  new  roots.  For  the  first 
few  days  they  must  be  kept  close, 
and  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
advisable  to  provide  a  slight  shade 
during  bright  sunshine  until  the 
plants  become  established.  Spray 
overhead  frequently  should  the 
weather  be  bright,  and  apply 
water  to  the  roots  by  means  of  a 
fine-rosed  watering  pot  when  the 
soil  in  the  pots  shows  signs  of 
getting  dry.  When  the  plants 
have  recovered  and  are  beginning 
to  root  into  the  fresh  soil,  admit 
air  gradually  at  first,  but  increase 
the  amount  as  the  season  advances. 
In  many  gardens  all  the  glass 
structures  are  crowded  at  this 
season,  and  the  individual  plants 
are  apt  to  suffer  somewhat  from 
this  cause  unless  they  are  fre- 
quently rearranged  and  all  dead 
leaves,  &e. ,  removed.  This  re- 
arrangement will  also  prevent  the 
roots  pushing  through  the  drain- 
age hole  into  the  bed  of  ashes 
beneath.  C.   R. 


TULIP    LA    MEKVEILLr. 

evergreen  leaves  the  long,  pendulous  catkins  of 
yellowish  green  flowers  are  very  conspicuous  in 
March. 

Coloneaster  microphylla. — Though  it  is  not 
usual  to  plant  this  against  a  high  wall,  it  will 
under  favourable  circumstances  surmount  one 
20  feet  high.  It  forms  a  compact  green  surface, 
and  is  very  effective  in  May  when  covered  with 
white  flowers,  and  again  in  autumn  when  laden 
with  vermilion  fruits. 

This  completes  the  list  of  twelve  of  the  beat 
subjects  for  walls.  Of  course,  many  first-rate 
plants  hare  had  to  be  omitted  which  would  be 
in  every  way  desirable.  Roses,  for  example, 
are  not  mentioned,  but  for  general  purposes 
those  referred  to  will  hold  their  own  any- 
where. W.  Uallimorb. 


SCENTED-LEAVED 
PELARGONIUMS. 

(Continued  from  page  10:i.) 
As  stated  in  a  previous  article, 
the  Cape  species  of  Pelargoniums 
are  commonly  known  as  Gera- 
niums, and  one  is  often  asked  how 
the  two  genera  are  distinguished. 
There  are  several  technical  differ- 
ences, the  most  essential  being  in 
Pelargoniums  a  somewhat  woody 
stem,  petals  of  unequal  size,  and 
the  presence  of  a  tube  containing 
nectar  running  down  and  attached 
to  the  flower-stalk.  This  nectary 
is  not  noticeable  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
but  can  be  clearly  seen  by  cutting  across  the 
flower-stalk  just  below  the  bloom.  The  stamens 
are  ten  in  number,  but  usually  three  or  more  are 
abortive,  and  are  not  furnished  with  anthers. 
In  Geraniums  the  corolla  is  regular,  that  is,  the 
flowers  have  five  petals  of  equal  size,  tlie  nectari- 
ferous tube  is  absent,  and  the  ten  stamens  are 
all  fertile.  At  Kew  there  are  about  fifty  species 
of  Pelargoniums  in  cultivation,  all  natives  of 
South  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Pelargonium 
Prummondii  from  Australia,  and  P.  Cotyledonis, 
a  native  of  St.  Helena. 

Cultivation. 

The  plants  may  be  propagated   by  means  of 
cuttings,  taken  from  tolerably  firm  wood,  inserting 
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Ordinary  variety. 


them  in  light  sandy  soil  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year,  but  probably  spring  or  late  summer  are 
the  more    suitable   seasons.     The  cuttings,  from 
2  inches  to  .3  inches  long,  should  be  out  off  at  a  | 
joint  and  have  the  lower  pair  of  leaves  removed  ; 
they  are  then  firmly  inserted  in  the  soil,  and  will 
quickly  root  in  a  temperature  of  about  60°.     Little  ' 
water  will  be  needed   until  new  leaves  begin  to 
appear.     For  their  subsequent  culture  a  mixture 
of  turfy    loam    with    a    little    leaf-mould     and 
decayed  manure  is  suitalilc.     Pot.s  of  too  large 
dimensions  should  be  avoided  ;  specimen  plants 
of  fair  size  may  be  grown  in  pots  of  5  inches  or 
6  inches  diameter.     In  spring  the  plants  should 
be  placed  in  a   little  warmth  to  encourage  new 
growth,    and   afterwards  transferred   to   a   cool 
house  or  frame  to  flower.      When   flowering   is 
over  it  is  advisable  to  expose  them  to  sun  and 
air  so  as  to  get  the  wood   hardened  before  the 
winter.     They  may  lie  stored   in  a  cool  house  or  ; 
frame  during  winter  months,  when  little  water  i 
need  be  given   them.     The  following  sorts  have 
leaves  resembling    those   of  the  common   Pelar-  j 
gonium,    but    in     most     casts    are    delightfully  | 
fragrant,  and  the  flowers  of  not  a  few  are  bright 
and  attractive. 

P.  capitatum  (the  rose-leaf  Geranium). — This 
and  other  species  are  largely  cultivated  in  the 
South  of  France,  .\lgeria,  and  South  of  Spain  for 
the  sake  of  their  flagrant  oil  which  is  distilled 
from  the  leaves.  The  oil  is  the  basis  of  many 
favourite  perfumes,  and  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Otto  of  Roses.  The  plant  has  weak 
and  trailing  stems  fumi.shed  with  long  white  hair, 
the  heart-shaped  leaves  are  three  to  five-lobed, 
the  lobes  rounded  and  toothed.  The  rose-purple 
flowers  are  borne  in  dense  clusters  on  stalks 
longer  than  the  leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  Rose 
scented. 

P.  odoratianimuni  (t^e  Nutmeg  Geranium).  — 
This  also  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  essential 
oil.  The  plant  has  a  short  stem  which  produces 
many  weak  branches  from  its  base.  The  leaves, 
provided  with  long  stalks,  are  heart-shaped  at 
the  base  and  three  to  five-lobed  with  rounded 
toothed  margins.  The  flower-stalk  originates 
opposite  a  leaf,  and  bears  from  five  to  ten  small 
white  flowers  in  an  umbel.  The  plant  sometimes 
met  with  as  P.  fragrans  is  probably  a  form  of 
this  species. 

P.  qwircifolium  (the  Oak-leaved  Geranium). — 
This  species  or  forms  of  it  are  frequently'  seen  in 
cottages.  The  leaves,  liroadly  heart-sFiaped  in 
outline,  are  furnished  with  two  to  three  pairs  of 
oblong  side  lobes,  and  often  have  a  back  spot  in 
he  centre.      The   red   or  purplish   flowera    are 


produced,  several  in  ah  umbel,  on  rather  short 
stalks.  The  variety  minor  is  smaller  than  the 
type. 

Fair  Helen  is  a  large  Oak-leaved  variety  with 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

P.  tomentosuiii. — A  thick  plant  covered  all  over 
with  white  soft  velvety  hairs.  The  long-stalked 
leaves  are  broadly  heart-shaped  in  outline, 
with  three,  five  or  seven  lobes,  the  margins  of 
which  are  toothed  and  notched.  The  flowers, 
produced  in  a  loose  panicle,  are  white,  with  red 
near  the  centre.  The  whole  plant  is  strongly 
Peppermint  scented.  The  variety  lobatum  has 
its  leaves  more  deeply  cut  than  the  type. 

Dale  Park  Beauti/.—A  very  fragrant  variety. 

Dv.chess  oj  Dtvomhire. — Flowers  blush  white 
with  a  maroon  blotch. 

Prince  of  Orange.  — Leaves  orange  scented. 

PoUison's  Unique.— A  handsome  free-flowering 
sort  with  purplish  crimson  flowers. 

Scarlet  [/TOgMe.— Flowers  dull  crimson  with  a 
maroon  blotch  ;  very  free. 

Shottesham  Pvl. — Rosy  purple  flowers;  deli- 
cately perfumed  leaves. 

Mr.f.  Douyla/i. — A  variety  with  rich  mauye- 
coloured  flowers,  the  upper  petals  blotched  with 
maroon.  R-  Spooner. 


GOOD     PEAS    FOR    SUMMER    AND 
LATE    SUPPLIES. 

EARLY  in  the  year  I  noted  some  of  the 
best  early  Peas,  and  will  now  briefly 
deal  with  the  value  of  later  varieties, 
at  the  same  time  mentioning  a  few  of 
the   best   sorts   for   exhibition,    as    a. 
correspondent  asks  for  some  informa- 
tion  on   this   point.     Fortunately,    there   are   a 
great  number  of  splendid  varieties  to  select  from. 
Soils  greatly  influence  the  sunmier  and  autumn 
crops,   and   many  fail    to  get  the   best  results. 
For   instance,   we   are   asked  what  would  be   a 
reliable    Pea    for    exhibition   the   last   week   in 
August ;  and  that  could  readily  be  answered  if  it 
■was  a  mere  question  of  variety,  but  the  cultural 
conditions  are  even  more  important,  and  no  grower 
who  exhibits  would  rely  upon  a  single  sowing  for 
a  certain  date,  as  the  plant  is  so  much  influenced 
by  the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Soil  and  Situation. 
Peas  often  do  fairly  well   with  only   ordinary 
culture,  and  therefore,  when  there  are  failures,. 
the  right  cause  is  not  considered.     The  seed  is. 
blamed,  whereas  the  soil  or  cultural  conditions, 
arc  probably  at  fault.     For  instance,   in  a  dry 
summer,  with  a  shallow  soil  resting  on  gravel, 
there  are  often  failures.     Here  the  soil  must  be 
made  good  by  digging  o\it  trenches  and  replacing 
the  poor  soil  with  good  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
food.     Our  best  exhibitors  prepare  the  land  some 
considerable  time  in  advance  of  sowing,  and  rely 
upon   deep   cultivation   and    liberal   supplies   of 
food.     They  also  sow  thinly  and  in  an  open  posi- 
tion, and  if  pcids  are  required  for  a  certain  date 
one  sowing  is  not  relied  upon.     If  good  dishes 
are  required  at  the  end  of  August  from  light  soil, 
instead   of   one   sowing,   say,   the  early  pait   of 
.lune,    we   advise   two   or   three,    one   ten   days, 
earlier  and  another  as  much  later.     There  wdL 
not  be  a  waste  of  seed,  as  a  longer  succession  of 
good  pods  will   result.      In   heavy  land  with  a. 
good  depth  of  soil,  well  enriched  with  manure, 
two  sowings  would  ^^sutfice,  say,  the  first  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  the  second  a 
fortnight  later.     One  of   these  would  give   the 
crop  at  the  time  required  if  the  land  was  in  good 
condition,  the  position  open,  and  a  good  plant 
secured  at  the  start. 

Late  Crops. 
I  have  touched  upon  the  season  asked  by  our 
correspondent,  but  pods  are  often  required  later. 
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Much  of  the  advice  given  above  is  applicable  as 
regards  soil  and  culture,  and  in  gardens  with  a 
good  depth  of  soil  Peas  ma}'  he  had  very  late  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country.  I  have  had 
regular  supplies  well  into  November,  but  the 
rows,  to  do  them  well,  must  be  a  good  distance 
apart  to  allow  all  the  light  possible  to  reach  the 
plant.s,  and  they  must  be  situated  on  a  good 
sunny,  open  border.  Some  varieties  are  what 
are  termed  continuous  croppers,  and  better 
adapted  for  late  supplies    than  others,  as   thej' 
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FIG  TREES  IN  POTS. 


w 


'  the  trees  in  the  spring,  that  is,  placing  them  in  a 
oool  place  or  under  a  north  wall,  had  the  fruits 
well  into  December.  It  will  be  seen  how  useful 
these  fruits  are,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  force  the 
early  green  varieties  named  above,  and  get  good 
fruits  in  March  or  even  earlier.  The  Brown 
Turkey  is  valuable  for  a  succession.  This  may  be 
had  in  splendid  condition  from  May  to  October, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  its  free  cropping  ;  it 
Negro  Largo  is  much 


HEN  grown  in  pots,  the  Fig  is 
one  of  the  best  fruits  we  have. 
Naturally  the  tree  is  in- 
clined   to    make   a    too   strong 

growth,   but  having  the  roots  ,  bears  a  good  second  crop. 

--  .  restricted   it   is    brought    into  ;  shyer,  but  it  may  be  had  some  monthslater. 

continue   to   fo™   flowers  and   set^  pods  at  the    bearing  when  very  young.      In  later  3ears  it  can  I      Some  of  my  readers  may  like  the  small  sweet 

'"      '  ^  '  be  fed  liberally,  and  produces  fruit  freely  from  ;  Figs  grown  in  Spain,  such  as  the  Early  Violet. 

the    short    growths    made    yearly.       The    tree  i  These  bear  large  crops  in  pots,  and  force  readily 

illustrated  shows    how  fruitful   it  is  under  pot  j  with  little  trouble.     The  White  lachia  is  another 

culture.  I  delicious  smallish  white  fruit,  an  enormous  bearer ; 

Varieties.— Brown  Turkey  and    Negro   Largo  |  when  quite  ripe  the  flesh  is  pale  yellow  and  of 

are  excellent,  and  of  the  newer  ones,  St.  John's,  a  I  delicious  flavour.     This  bears  two  or  three  crops 

fair-sized  green  fruit  with  white  flesh,  very  sweet  i  in   a   year,  and   requires  severe  thinning.     The 

Brown   Ischia  also  is   excellent. 


upper  portion  of  the  plant.  For  late  supplies  in 
a  poor  soil  trenches  are  most  valuable,  as  plants 
growing  in  these  can  easily  get  the  moisture 
required. 

Exhibition  Varieties. 
This  is  a  point  I  am  asked  to  refer  to,  and  there 
are  some  splendid  things  to  select  from. 

For  July  and  August. — Last 
season,  at  the  great  Shrewsbury 
show,  on  August  24,  the  first  prize 
for  Peas  in  a  very  strong  competi- 
tion went  to  Sutton's  Centenary, 
a  splendid  marrowfat  variety 
averaging  ten  to  twelve  Peas  in  a 
pod.  Another  very  fine  Pea  is 
Sutton's  Peerless  Marrowfat,  and 
Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  is  also 
good.  These  are  splendid  for 
exhibition  and  of  grand  quality, 
size  and  reliable  in  every  way. 
The  newer  Carter's  Quite  Con- 
tent, one  of  the  longest  podded 
marrowfat  Peas  in  cultivation,  is 

a  superb  variety  for   exhibition ; 

it  may  be   termed   a  giant,  and 

was   one    of    the    leading    prize- 
winners last  season.    This  variety 

was   raised    by  Mr.    E.   Beckett, 

and  distributed  bv  Messrs.  Carter 

and    Co.,    High  '^Holborn.      The 

coloured   plate    given   with    this 

issue   will  enable  readers  to  gain 

a   good    idea  of  the    size   of   the 

pod.s.     Carter's  Exhibition  is  also 

splendid,  it   being  a  5-feet   Pea 

of  the  Telephone  type.     A  later 

marrowfat  of  fine  size  and  shape 

is  Carter's  Dreadnought ;    this  is 

of  dwarf er  growth,  usually  reach- 
ing  3   feet   in   height.       No    list 

would  be  complete  that  omitted 

that  fine  Pea  Edwin  Beckett,  sent 

out  by  Messrs.  Cutbush.     It  is  a 

grand  Pea,  having  nine  to  eleven 

Peas  in  a  pod,  and  it  does    well 

with  ordinary  garden  culture.     A 

very  reliable  exhibition  variety  is 

Veitch's  Prodigy,    a    5-feet   high 

Pea  having  a  robust  growth  and 

large   handsome  pods,  each    con- 
taining nine  to  eleven  Peas,  and 

these  of  splendid  quality.   Veitch's 

Prestige    is    also    a    remarkably 

handsome  Pea  of  medium  height 

for  July  and  August. 

Late  Varieties.  T  '  ■    •' 


POT  fig  tree  bearing  a  good  crop. 


These  are  different  in  some  respects  from  the 
exhibition  varieties,  and  find  more  favour  with 
growers  who  have  a  fair  depth  of  soil.  Veitch's 
Autocrat  is  a  splendid  late  4-feet  Pea  of  the  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  type,  and  it  has  a  splendid  constitu- 
tion. Chelsonian  may  also  with  advantage  be 
included  in  this  list,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  for 
late  supplies.  Carter's  Michaelmas  is  an  excellent 
late  Pea,  and  I  have  had  it  good  till  the  end  of 
November  ;  it  is  remarkably  free  from  mildew, 
is  2i  feet  high,  and  is  very  prolific  and  of  splendid 
quality.  Other  late  varieties  of  special  merit  are 
Sutton's  Windsor  Castle,  a  robust  grower  of 
splendid  quality,  and  Sutton's  Continuity,  a  late 
Pea  of  rich  marrow  flavour  and  a  continuous 
cropper.  Sutton's  Late  Queen  and  Latest  of  All 
complete  the  list  ;  both  are  grand  autumn 
varieties.  G.  Wythes. 


and  juicy  and  remarkably  early,  and  Pingo  de 
Mel,  which  is  another  of  the  early  kinds  and  very 
similar  to  the  St.  John's  in  growth  and  earliness. 
This  variety  has  yellowish  flesh  and  large  green 
fruits  of  good  quality  when  its  earliness  is 
considered.  Nubian  is  a  fine  black  fruit,  late 
and  remarkably  rich,  and  the  Bourjassote  Grise 
has  rich  dark  red  fruit.  Osborn's  Prolific  and 
Brunswick  are  good  pot  varieties,  the  last  two 
being  mid-season  or  earlier  than  the  Nubian  and 
Bourjassote  Grise. 

Doubtless  the  best  all-round  pot  Fig  is  the 
Brown  Turkey,  a  large  brownish  purple  fruit  of 
excellent  flavour  and  earlier  than  the  Negro 
Largo.  I  have  always  found  the  large  dark  red 
varieties,  like  the  last-named,  are  longer  maturing 
their  fruits,  which  thus  makes  them  more 
suitable  for  late  supplies.     I  have,  bj'  retarding 


and  somewhat  similar  to  the 
others  named.  The  Angelique,  or 
Madeline  as  it  is  also  named,  is 
an  early  good  fruit  of  peculiar 
shape,  and  forces  well.     The 

Culture  of  the  Varieties 
Named, 

to  give  a  long  succession  of  fruit, 
say,  from  March  to  December,  is 
by  no  means  difficult ;  but  in  a 
small  state  the  grower  must  be 
careful  not  to  have  too  much  root 
space  at  the  start.  I  also  prefer 
the  plants  grown  on  a  single  stem, 
as  then  it  is  easier  to  keep  down 
sucker  growths.  The  Fig  should 
have  some  good  loam,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  fine  old  mortar 
rubble  or  wood  ashes  mixed  in  the 
soil.  Firm  potting  is  essential, 
and  as  what  are  called  yearling 
trees  can  be  got  at  sueh  a  small 
cost  at  the  start  from  the  growers, 
these  potted  on  will  fruit  the 
second  season ;  but  they  make 
good  plants  the  following  year, 
and  fruit  for  many  years. 

At  the   start  7-inch  or   8-inch 
pots  are  large  enough — I  mean  for 
the  first  fruiting  season — and  later 
on,  when  a  shift  is  required,  the 
smallest   possible  size  should   be 
given,  as  a  liberal  portion  of  the 
old  surface  soil  and  lower  roots 
may   be  removed    as    the   plants 
attain  age.     I  like  to  repot  early 
in  the  autumn,  some  time  before 
the  leaf  drops.   It  is  not  necessary 
to  repot  yearly  when  a  good-sized 
plant  is  obtained,  say,  every  other 
year,   giving   a  rich  top-dressing 
and    using   bone-meal   and    good 
manure  freely  for    the   purpose. 
After  the  crop  is  over  it  is  a  good 
plan,  say,  from  July  to  October, 
to  place  the  trees  in  the  open,  but 
those    forced    the    earliest    must 
be  kept  growing  under  glass  to 
get  well-matured  wood  till  the  wood  is  ripened. 
To  get  ripe  Figs  in  March   start  the  trees  in 
November,  and  the  early  sorts  named  are  valuable 
for   hard   forcing  ;    50"  to  .10°  in  mild  weather 
is   ample,    and  if   a    mild   bottom-heat    can    be 
given  the  plants  soon  respond.     Close  stopping 
of  the    shoots    is    important,    as    these    shoots 
are    the    fruit-bearers    another    season.       With 
pot   trees  it   is   a   good  plan  to  remove  weakly 
spray    growths     and     nijt     crowd    the    leading 
shoots.       As     the     fruit    swells    more    warmth 
can  be  given,  also   food   in  the  shape  of  liquid 
manure.     At  all  times  the  grower  must  be  careful 
in   watering,  as   with  a  good  number   of   fruits 
liberal  supplies  are  required.    If  the  roots  get  dry 
the  trees  east  their  fruits  badly.     Trees  to  fruit  in 
the  early   summer  months  should  be  started  in 
March,  and  later  for  a  succession.  G.  W. 
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gjirt>ening    for    beginners. 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

WINDOW  GARDENING.  —  As 
the  plants  indoors  are  growing 
more  vigorously,  I  am  watering 
more  freely  than  formerly. 
Ferns  in  pots,  if  they  are 
root-bound,  need  pots  of  larger 
size  to  do  well.  Old  Geranium  and  Fuchsia 
plants  are  now  ready  for  repotting  ;  I  propose 
therefore  to  do  this  at  once.  India-rubber  Plants, 
Aialias,  Palms  and  Aspidistras  (Parlour  Palms), 
&c.,  all  so  valuable  for  window  decoration,  should 
be  repotted  at  this  season.      When  repotting  see 


I. — SET     WITH     BAD    SPROUTS  ;     THE     RESULT     OF 
KEEPING    TUBER    AWAY    IROM     LIGHT. 

that  the  old  soil  and  roots  are  thoroughly 
watered  some  time  beforehand,  so  that  the  whole 
ball  of  soil  and  roots  get  well  moistened.  Plants 
that  are  very  dry  stand  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water 
for  some  time.  The  surface  soil  in  Fern  cases 
in  the  window  should  be  renewed.  I  find  it 
better  just  to  remove  the  loose  soil,  replacing 
this  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat 
in  equal  parts  and  plenty  of  silver  sand,  all  well 
mixed. 

Cold  Frames. — Some  of  the  earliest  Lilies  are 
starting  into  growth,  and  for  this  reason  should 
be  removed  from  the  plunging  material  and 
placed  either  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or  cold 
frame  ;  the  latter  should  be  much  in  demand  at 
this  season.  For  hardening  oft'  Chrysanthemums 
and  numerous  seedlings  raised  during  the  past 
month  frames  are  indispensable.  Take  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  allow  draughts  to  prevail,  otherwise 
the  occupants  will  suffer.  For  some  time  to 
come  protection  must  be  afforded  the  frame- 
lights  at  night ;  in  fact,  at  all  times  when  there 
is  a  pro.spect  of  frost.  IJy  carefully  manipulating 
the  frame-lights  and  making  the  occupants  of 
the  cold  frame  comfortable  I  invariably  raise  a 
fine  lot  of  sturdy  plants.  Top-dress  Auriculas 
that  are  in  pots  ;  a  good  soil  for  this  purpose  is 
equal  parts  of  decayed  cow  manure  and  loam, 
rubbed  through  a  sieve  to  break  it  up.  This 
top-dressing  gives  a  rauch-noeded  stimulus  to 
the  flower-spikes  that  are  now  fast  developing. 


The  Oreenhouse.  —  Cuttings  of  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Heliotropes  and  Petunias  may  be 
inserted.  I  always  put  in  a  batch  of  cuttings  in 
March,  as  they  make  charming  plants  by  mid- 
summer. Any  light  sandy  soil  may  be  used  for 
propagating  purposes,  and  the  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  around  the  edge  of  some  of  the 
smaller-sized  pots  or  in  shallow  boxes.  Take 
care  to  press  the  soil  to  the  base  of  each  cutting. 
I  am  making  another  sowing  of  the  better  half- 
hardy  annuals.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  ;  a  hot-bed  is  also  useful  for  the 
same  purpose.  Cannas  may  be  sown  now.  I  find  it 
better  to  soak  the  seeds  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  sowiag,  also  taking  the  precaution  to 
make  a  notch  in  the  shell ;  a  file  or  knife  will  do 
this.  Sow  the  seeds  singly  in  2J-ineh  pots  or  those 
a  trifle  larger,  using  soil  composed  of  two  parts 
loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould.  To  germinate  the 
Canna  seeds  a  bottom-heat  of  something  like  70° 
is  necessary.  Seedling  Petunias,  Heliotropes, 
Perilla,  Niootiana  and  similar  subjects  should  be 
pricked  off  forthwith.  Light  sandy  soil  that 
has  been  passed  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve  is 
suitable  for  the  seedlings.  Pans,  boxes  or  pots 
may  be  used,  and  after  being  filled  with  the 
seedlings  should  be  given  a  warm  corner  of  the 
greenhouse  to  get  established. 

The  Hardy  Flower  Garden.— This  should  be  a 
very  busy  period.  Hardy  Ferns  may  be  planted 
forthwith,  and  among  the  numerous  hardy 
flowering  plants  that  need  to  be  planted  without 
the  least  delay  I  am  taking  in  hand  the  following : 
Carnations,  Sweet  Williams,  Pansies  and  Violas, 
Delphiniums,  Hybrid  Pyrethrums,  Solomon's 
Seal,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  London  Pride  and 
quite  a  host  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  that  are 
indispensable  in  all  gardens.  Continue  to 
plant  Gladioli  in  beds  and  borders,  arranging 
them  in  groups  for  effect  and  planting  4  inches 
deep  and  about  4  inches  apart  from  one  another. 
The  better  hardy  climbing  plants  may  still  be 
planted.  I  have  made  good  use  of  the  Clematis, 
Honeysuckle,  Roses,  Jasmine  and  similar  sub- 
jects for  covering  arches,  pillars  and  arbours. 

The  Vef/etable  Garden. — I  am  making  sowings 
of  different  vegetables  for  succession — Broad 
Beans  in  drills  3  inches  deep  and  2  feet  to  3  feet 
asunder,  Main  Crop  Onions,  Parsnips.  Carrots, 
Early  Milan  Turnips  and  Cabbage.  Second 
Early  Peas  should  be  sown  now.  Main  Crop 
Potatoes  should  have  the  sets  placed  7  inches 
deep  and  15  inches  to  18  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows,  the  rows  being  2h  inches  to  3  laches 
apart.— D.  B.  C.         '_ 

SPROUTING   MAIN-CROP   POTATOES. 

The  sprouting  of  main-crop  Potatoes  is  a  pratice 
generally  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  Earlies  and  second  earlies  are 
sjprouted  by  the  careful  cultivator  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  the  main-crops  are  often  deprived 
of  their  shoots  as  they  form,  simply  because 
planting  time  is  still  some  way  ahead  ;  or  if  left 
on  they  are  left  severely  alone,  so  that  they  often 
present  the  appearance  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
Such  shoots  are  worthless,  and  one  had  better  be 
without  than   with  them  ;    weak  and  drawn  to 

,  start,  they  give  weak  and  drawn  leafy  shoots, 
and  the  crop  of  tubers  is  a  poor  one.  Instead  of 
leaving  mainerops  to  their  own  resources,  culti- 

i  vators  would  do  well  to  give  them  just  as  much 

i  attention  as  is  now  deemed  to  be  the  rightful 
prerogative  of  the  first  and  second  earlies,  for 
they  will    repay  the   trouble  expended  tenfold. 

j  It  is  a  fact  but  little  realised  that  the  character 
and    number    of    the   sprouts   on   a   Potato   set 

i  largely  determine  the  character  and  number  of 


the  tubers  yielded  as  crop  ;  yet  such  is  the  case, 
and  the  cultivator  can  have — within  reasonable 
bounds — either  large  or  small  tubers  for  his  crop, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  manipulates 
the  sprouts  on  his  sets. 

The  first  step  to  this  is  to  set  the  selected  seed 
tubers  on  end  in  a  shallow  box,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  illustration  shows  a  box  of  Up-to- 
Date,  still  one  of  our  very  best  maic-erops,  though 
a  little  more  liable  to  disease  than  some  of  the 
newer  sorts.  As  may  be  seen,  the  tubers  are 
rather  large,  and  the  selection  of  good-sized  sets 
is  always  advisable  with  varieties  that  naturally 
run  large.  Thus,  2oz.  tubers  should  be  regarded 
as  the  minimum  size  for  Up-to-Date,  the  range 
extending  from  that  weight  to  3oz.  To  prevent 
the  tubers  from  making  the  kind  of  sprout  shown 
in  Fig.  1  they  should  be  stood  on  end  as  soon  as 
possible,  always  keeping  the  large,  or  rose,  end 
uppermost,  as  it  is  from  thence  that  the  best 
sprouts  are  produced.  The  box  should  be  stood 
in  a  light  but  frost-proof  place,  and  should  not  be 
covered  up  at  all,  excepting  in  very  severe 
weather.  If  covered,  the  sprouts  become  drawn 
and  weakened,  whereas  the  aim  should  be  to 
keep  them  sturdy  and  semi-tuber-like. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  tubers,  if  well  exposed, 
should  resemble  that  shown  in  Fig.  3,  sprouts  of 
varying  strength  being  produced  from  all  the 
bold  eyes.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  a  tuber 
planted  with  all  its  sprouts  retained  gives  a 
mixed  crop,  in  which  small  tubers  prepondei^ate. 
The  sprouts  nearest  the  surface  in  planting  com- 
mence growing  first,  so  that  the  tubers  coming 
from  them  have  a  start  of  those  from  other  shoots 
which  have  to  travel  farther  in  order  to  get  to 
the  light,  and  this  gives  inequality  of  size  ;  the 
fact  of  many  sprouts  being  retained  causes  a 
weakening  of  the  whole,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  tubers  being  small.  With  fewer  sprouts, 
and  those  on  the  top  of  the  tuber  or  set,  growth 
commences  much  more  evenly,  and  as  the 
strength  of  the  tuber  is  concentrated  on  a 
minimum  number  of  shoots,  the  shoots  become 
much  stronger,  and  the  tubers  are  consequently 
larger.      Many  shoots,  many  but  small  tubers  ; 


2. — BOX  OF  TUBERS  SET  UP  TO  SPROUT. 

few   shoots,  ffewer   but    larger    tubers    ma}'    be 
taken  as  a  Potato-growing  truism. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  a  crop  of  good-sized 
tubers  is  most  generally  desirable,  all  the  sprouts 
on  Fig.  3  are  rubbed  off,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  at  the  top  end.  Fig.  4 
shows  a  tulier  so  dis-sprouted,  and  it  also  shows 
clearly  the  correct — i.e.,  the  large— end  at  which 
the  sprouts  should  be  retained.  Only  two 
sprouts  are  retained  in  the  example  illustrated, 
and  that  number  is  generally  sufficient.  It  may, 
however,  be  found  that  other  sprouts  will  push 
at  the  side  of  the  two  retained— from  the  same 
eye  or  basin — and  these  must  be  rubbed  out  as 
they  show,  leaving  the  two  sturdy  central  sprouts 
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3. — TUBER  SPROUTED  NEAR  THE  GLASS,  BUT 
CARRYING  SUPERrLUOUS  SHOOTS. 

in  sole  possession.  Such  shoots  will  be  anything 
from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  long  by  planting  time, 
which  should  be  the  early  part  of  April.  If  the 
shoots  show  a  tendency  to  become  drawn  and 
weakly  before  the  ground  is  ready  for  their 
reception,  the  box  should  be  stood  in  a  shed 
having  a  northern  exposure  to  retard  growth  a 
little.  

SOWING    ANNUALS    IN    THE    OPEN. 

Not  a  few  amateurs  are  apt,  when  reading 
instructions  about  sowing  and  raising  annuals 
under  glass,  to  imagine  that  they  cannot  be 
successfully  sown  and  raised  in  the  open  garden, 
and  consequently  those  that  have  no  glass  at 
their  disposal  refrain  from  growing  these  beauti- 
ful subjects,  or,  if  they  do  grow  them,  deem  it 
necessary  to  purchase  the  plants.  While  glass 
culture  in  their  early  stages  has  much  to  com- 
mend it  in  connexion  with  annuals,  practically 
all  can  be  sown  and  raised  in  the  open  with  good 
results,  providing  a  little  care  is  exercised  when 
carrying  out  the  work. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  determine  for  what 
purpose  the  plants  are  required,  and  then  plan 
our  operations  accordingly.  Generally  speaking, 
annuals  are  used  for  two  purposes,  namely,  the 
filling  of  beds  and  the  filling  of  blank  spaces  in 
borders.  Taking  the  last-named  purpose  first,  it 
is  usually  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower,  thinning  the  seedlings  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  Now 
the  seeds  of  the  majority  of  annual  flowers  are 
very  small  indeed,  and  to  sow  them  in  the  open 
border  with  only  ordinary  preparations  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  sure  road  to  failure.  In  the  majorit3' 
of  flower  borders,  especialh'  where  the  soil  is 
heavy,  the  ground  is  none  too  friable,  and  the 
following  method  should  be  adopted  to  ensure 
success. 

Mix  up  a  barrowful  of  good  soil  similar  to 
that  used  for  filling  seed  boxes,  two  parts  good 
loam  and  one  part  sand,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  leaf-soil  if  the  latter  is  procurable,  forming  a 
good  mixture.  Pass  this  through  a  half-inch 
meshed  sieve.  Then  with  a  spade  scoop  out  the 
original  soil  of  the  border  where  it  is  desired  to 
sow  the  annuals  to  a  depth  of  2  inches,  and  fill 
in  the  depression  thus  made  with  the  prepared 
soil.  Make  this  fairly  firm  and  sow  the  seeds 
thinly  on  the  surface,  covering  them  very  slightly 
in  the  case  of  tiny  seeds  and  deeper  in  the  case 
of  comparatively  large  ones.     Water  with  a  fine- 


rosed  can,  and  then  stretch  strands  of  black 
cotton  across  the  patch  rather  thickly  a  few 
inches  from  the  surface,  fixing  them  to  sticks  to 
keep  birds  at  bay.  Should  dry  weather  prevail 
afterwards,  water  each  patch  as  often  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  never  allowing  the  soil  to 
become  very  dry  and  using  a  fine-rosed  can  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  when  the  seeds  have  just 
sprouted,  and  before  the  tiny  root  has  grown 
enough  to  penetrate  the  soil,  that  the  most 
damage  from  drought  results.  If  the  above  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  the  majority  of  annuals  can 
be  raised  satisfactorily  in  the  open  border. 

Where  beds  are  to  be  filled  with  annuals  the 
above  plan  has  its  drawbacks.  It  will  frequently 
happen  that  at  the  time  when  the  annuals  need 
to  be  sown  the  beds  in  question  will  be  occupied 
by  other  plants,  and  the  cultivator  cannot  there- 
fore sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  desired 
to  flower.  This  is  where  a  reserve  bed  or  two  in 
some  open  yet  inconspicuous  part  of  the  garden 
will  come  in  useful.  Place  on  this  reserve  bed  a 
'2-inch  or  3-inoh  thick  layer  of  the  soil  mixture 
advised  above,  and  in  this  sow  the  seeds,  treating 
them  exactly  as  advised  for  those  sown  in  the 
1  >order. 

It  is  when  the  seedlings  appear  that  we 
must  vary  our  border  system.  Instead  of  thin- 
ning them  out  early,  lift  them  carefully  with  a 
fork  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  few  true  leaves, 
watering  them  well  one  evening  and  lifting  them 
the  next.  Then  into  another  bed  of  prepared 
soil  prick  out  the  seedlings  2  inches  to  3  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  allow  a  distance  of  6  inches 
between  each  row.  Water  in  well  with  a  fine- 
rosed  can,  and  if  the  weather  is  sunny  shade  for 
a  few  days  with  brown  paper,  leafy  branches 
stuck  in  the  bed,  or  any  other  material  that  may 
be  handy.  By  adopting  this  system  the  plants 
will  soon  make  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  and  will 
prove  most  useful  for  filling  beds  and  making 
good  any  blanks  in  the  border.  Of  course,  they 
will  be  later  than  those  sown  and  raised  under 
glass,  but  in  many  gardens  this  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise. 


ANNUAL  NASTURTIUMS. 

The  annual  Nasturtium,  or  Trop-T^olum  majus  as 
the  botanists  call  it,  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
common  subject  to  be  relegated  to  some  obscure 
portion  of  the  garden,  or  not  worthy  of  a  place 
at  all.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  hard  to  conceive, 
unless  it  is  that  its  easy  culture  makes  but  little 
demand  on  the  intelligence  of  the  cultivator. 
With  a  little  care  in  the  selection  of  varieties  and 
site  for  the  plants  there  is  hardly  another  annual 
that  will  give  such  a  brilliant  display  of  flowers 
for  so  little  outlay  of  money  and  time. 

The  plants  are  represented  by  two  distinct 
sections,  viz. ,  the  Tom  Thumb  or  dwarf  and  the 
climbing.  The  former  are  excellent  for  filling 
beds  and  blank  spaces  towards  the  fronts  of 
borders,  while  the  latter  are  admirably  adapted 
for  climbing  over  trellis  work,  wire  netting,  un- 
sightly hedges,  over  clumps  of  Pea  sticks  in  the 
border,  or  as  a  trailing  or  climbing  subject  for 
window  boxes.  The  culture  of  both  types  is  the 
same.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  the  seeds  are 
best  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  flower,  and  as 
the  latter  are  very  susceptible  to  frost,  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  ot  May  will  be  soon  enough 
to  sow. 

As  regards  soil,  the  one  thing  to  speciallj' 
avoid  is  heavy  manuring.  If  this  is  resorted  to, 
enormous  stems  and  leaves  will  be  produced  at 
the  expense  of  flowers  ;  also  very  light  and  dry 
soil  should  be  avoided.  The  plants  will  grow  in 
such  soil,  but  their  flowering  period  is  considerably 
curtailed.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the 
plants  will  thrive  in  any  soil  that  is  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  gardens.  For  filling  beds  sow  the 
Tom  Thumb  varieties  9  inches  apart  each  way, 
placing  two  seeds  in  each  hole  and  allowing  the 
two  seedlings  to  remain  and  grow  together.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  when  the  plants  flower 
there  may  be  one  or  two  not  true  to  colour,  and 


these  can  then  be  removed  without  making  a 
gap  in  the  bed.  Two  inches  is  a  good  depth  to 
sow ;  the  climbing  varieties  should  be  sown 
1  foot  each  way. 

After-culture  will  consist  in  keeping  down  all 
weeds,  supplying  abundance  of  water  during  dry 
weather,  and,  above  everything  else,  picking  off 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  fallen.  The 
seeds  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  Capsicums 
if  placed  in  vinegar  as  gathered.  If  the  above 
instructions  are  persistently  carried  out,  these 
plants  will  provide  a  glorious  display  of  flowers 
until  frost  kills  them.  The  following  are  ex- 
cellent varieties  in  the  dwarf  section  :  Carter's 
Cloth  of  Gold,  yellow  foliage,  bright  scarlet 
flowers  ;  Empress  of  India,  deep  slate-blue 
foliage,  rich  crimson  -  scarlet  flowers  ;  and 
Ruby  King,  green  shaded  foliage,  bright  ruljy- 
coloured  flowers.  Besides  the  foregoing  and  many 
others,  there  is  a  variety  now  in  commerce  with 
handsomely  variegated  foliage.  The  climbing 
varieties  are  usually  grown  in  mixture,  but 
crimson,  scarlet  and  yellow  varieties  can  be 
obtained.  

RAISING   ST.  BRIGIU  ANEMONES   FROM 
SEED. 

This  lovely  Anemone  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden.  The  flowers  are  large,  semi-double,  very 
freely  produced,  and  of  various  colours.  The 
foliage  is  also  extremely  pretty,  setting  off  the 
flowers  to  perfection  while  they  are  growing,  and 
is  well  suited  for  mixing  with  them  in  vases  in 
place  of  Fern  fronds  or  other  foliage. 

If  seeds  are  sown  in  a  prepared  border  in  April 
the  resultant  plants  will  bloom  the  same  year. 
If  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  sandy  it  will  suit 
the  Anemone  very  well ;  but  if  it  is  of  a  heavy, 
retentive  nature,  then  it  will  be  advisable  to  mix 
plenty  of  leaf-mould,  sand  and  light  soil  from 
the  potting  shed  with  the  ordinary  surface-soil 
wherein  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown.  Open  out 
drills  18  inches  apart  on  deeply-trenched  and 
well-manured  ground.  As  the  seeds  adhere 
together,  they  must  be  mixed  with  dry  sand  and 
then  be  gently  rubbed  in  the  hands  to  separate 
them.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  about  4  inches  apart 
in  the  drills,  and  cover  them  with  fine  soil  half 
an  inch  deep.  An  open,  sunny  border  is  the  most 
suitable  for  these  plants.  All  that  is  needed 
during  the  summer  is  to  keep  the  surface-soil 
loose  and  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing,  and  also  to 
give  water  freely  in  very  dry  periods.      Avon. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Pbrexxial  Plants. — These  are  the  maiDstaj-  or 
backbone  of  any  garden,  whether  it  be  in  town 
or  country.  In  their  ranks  are  numbered  all  the 
hosts  of  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations, 
Bdhlias,  Pansies,  Violas,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Irises,  Pyrethrums  and  scores  of  others  which  do 
so  much  to  beautify  the  garden  year  after  year 
once  they  are  properly  planted.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  a  garden,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  contain  a  good  proportion  of  perennial 
plants,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  As  herbaceous  is  a  somewhat 
puzzling  word,  I  will  just  mention  that  it  strictly 
means  herb-like,  and  is  applied  to  plants  whose 
stems  or  top  growth  die  to  the  ground  each 
winter,  but  whose  roots  remain  alive  and  send  up 
new  stems  each  succeeding  spring. 

Fortunately  for  the  town  gardener,  the 
majority  of  these  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are 
of  a  very  obliging  disposition,  and  will  thrive 
almost  anywhere  if  they  receive  a  little  encou- 
ragement. Mind,  there  are  some  real  tantalisers 
in  the  family — plants  that  require  as  much 
coaxing  to  persuade  them  to  grow  as  a  New  Cut 
canary  does  to  sing — but  it  these  are  avoided 
and  only  a  few  stereotyped  favourites  taken  in 
hand,  there  need  be  hardly  any  failures. 

A  Selection  of  Plants.— To  anyone  who 
dues  not  care  about  variety,  or  whose  garden  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  a  crowded  bricks  and  mortar 
area,  I  can  unhesitatinglj'  recommend  German 
Irises  in  various  colours,  London  Pride,  Creeping 
Jennj',  Violas,  Periwinkles  and  the  perennial 
Sunflower  called  Helianthus  rigidus  as  being  of 
the  grow-and-flower-anywhere  class.  A  little 
water  in  dry  weather  will  assist  them  in  their 
good  work,  but  they  will  do  more  even  without 
this  than  many  other  plants  will  do  with  it.  In 
districts  wliere  the  proportion  of  bricks  and 
mortar  to  gardens  is  not  so  great,  the  following 
miy  be  expected  to  either  thrive  or  do  fairly 
well,  according  to  circumstances :  Achillea 
Ptarmiea  The  Pearl,  white,  long-lived  and  worth 
gi-owing  in  quantity ;  A.  millefolium  roseum, 
pink,  not  so  good,  but  useful  in  a  dry  spot ; 
Anemone  japonica,  pink  and  white  varieties, 
likes  moisture  ;  Armeria  maritima  (Thrift),  pink, 
a  neat  foliaged  little  edging  plant ;  Calystegia 
pubescens,  pink,  a  beautiful  climber,  which  soon 
gets  out  of  bounds  ;  Chelone  barbata  (or  Pent- 
stemon),  coral  red  flowers  in  elegant  spikes ; 
I)eli)hinium3,  blue,  in  various  shades,  beloved  by 
slugs  when  yoimg ;  Erigeron  specio.sus,  mauve, 
Daisy-like  flowers  ;  Gypsophila  panieulata,  white, 
finei fully  called  the  Gauze  Flower  and  Fern 
Saver ;  Heleiiium  grandicephalum  striatum, 
chocolate  yellow  and  crimson,  a  very  fine  cut 
flo«er  ;  Heuchera  sanguinea,  graceful"  spikes  of 
red  flowers  for  cutting  ;  Lupinus  polypliyllus, 
blue  and  white  spikes  and  elegant  foliage  ;  L. 
arboreus  (the  Tree  Lupin),  yellow ;  Lychnis 
Chalcedonioa,  a  glorious  scarlet ;  Papaver 
Orientale  (the  flaming  perennial  Poppy)  ;  Polyan- 
thuses and  Primro.ses  :  Pinks  (the  old  white  "and 
Mrs.  Sinkins)  ;  Pyrethrums,  single  and  double 
and  in  a  variety  of  colours  ;  Chrysanthemum 
(Pyrethrum)  uliginosum,  white,  one'of  the  very 
best  autumn  flowers  for  towns ;  C.  maximum 
King  Edward  VII.,  a  giant  white  Marguerite; 
the  Shasta  Daisy,  something  like  the  preceding  ; 
S)lidago  (Gold'en  Rod)  in  variety,  yellow; 
a  id  Thalictrum  aquihegifolium,  fine  foliage  for 
cutting.  From  the  above  list  leaders  should  be 
able  to  select  twelve  or  twenty-four  plants  to 
almost  fill  every  requirement.  The  plants 
shouhl  be  ordered  without  delay,  as  planting 
niiy  lie  done  at  any  time  between  now  and 
the  middle  of  April— the  sooner  the  better. 
Meanwhile,  the  soil  should  be  enriched  with 
manure  and  deeply  dug,  for  replanting  «ill 
not  be  required  for  several  years,  and  the 
plants  should  have  a  deep' and  rich  root-run 
if  they  are  to  do  their  best  under  adverse 
circumstances.  E.  J.  Castle. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plant  Houses  and  Frames. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —The  earliest 
batch  will  now  be  ready  for  a  shift 
into  4i-iuch  pots,  and  this  should 
be  done  before  they  get  pot-bound. 
Provide  good  .substantial  soil  at  this 
potting,  stand  on  a  cool  bottom 
and  grow  them  sturdy  in  order  to  make  robust 
plants.  A  batch  of  cuttings  may  now  be  put  in 
for  \'ery  late  work.  In  the  warm  stove  all  the 
plants  that  require  potting  should  now  be  done. 
Ixoras,  Crotons,  Gardenias,  Dracaenas,  AUa- 
raandas  and  Clerodendrons  will  probably  need 
this  attention.  Any  large  plants  of  the  two 
last  named  that  are  in  tubs  or  planted  out  should 
have  the  top  soil  removed  and  the  plants  pruned 
and  cleaned,  finishing  off'  with  a  top-dressing  of 
some  good  fibrous  loam,  with  some  peat  and  a 
handful  of  bone-meal  and  sand  added. 

Fruit  Houses. 

Ch-apes. — Continue  to  thin  the  berries  of 
early  varieties  as  they  become  large  enough. 
When  done  at  one  thinning — and  this  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  Grape  thinner  when  a 
quantity  is  to  be  thinned— put  down  mats  or  a 
canvas  cover  to  collect  the  berries  as  thej-  fall. 
This  saves  much  time  in  cleaning  up.  As  soon  as 
tlie  house  is  finished  apply  a  good  sprinkling  of 
guano  or  Le  Fruitier  and  water  in  thoroughly  at 
a  temperature  10°  above  that  of  the  house  Main- 
tain a  steady  temperature  of  about  65°  to  70°. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Continue  to  thin  the 
fruits  at  an  early  stage,  as  the  sooner  these  are 
off  the  better  for  tlie  crop.  Continue  disbudding, 
doing  this  in  the  early  house  as  soon  as  possible 
now.  Successional  houses  in  flower  must  have 
plentj-  of  air  and  the  trees  a  sharp  tap  every  da\' 
at  noon  to  distribute  pollen. 

Cherries  should  now  have  a  little  more  warmth 
and  be  fumigated  before  coming  into  flower. 

Flower  Garden. 

Hardy  Animals  may  now  be  sown  in  spots 
where  they  are  to  flower.  Sow  thinly  in  drills 
or  broadcast.  Cover  the  seeds  with  some  flne 
soil  but  very  slightly,  though  the  larger  the 
seeds  the  deeper  should  they  be  sown. 

Half-hardy  Annuals,  such  as  Stocks,  Asters 
and  Zinnias,  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  frames 
in  gentle  heat.  A  good  place  is  on  a  mild  hot- 
bed where  Asparagus  or  similar^crops  have  been 
forced.  Sow  thinly  and  water  with  a  fine  rose, 
after  which  do  not  water  until  the  seedlings  are 
coming  through,  or  the  seeds  may  perish  by 
being  too  wet.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry.  As  soon  as 
tlie  seedlings  are  large  enough  they  siiould  be 
pricked  out  into  other  boxes  and  all  carefully 
labelled,  so  that  no  mistake  occurs  in  the  colours 
or  varieties  at  planting  time. 

Border  Carnations.  —  These  may  have  a 
sprinkling  of  .soot  or  Carnation  manure,  this 
being  lightly  pricked  in.  A  good  dressing  once 
or  twice  in  the  spring  also  prevents  the  sparrows 
eating  the  tips  of  the  plants.  Put  out  anj-  spare 
plants  that  are  in  pots  to  fill  up  blanks. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Lemmrdslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Gloxinias  krom  Seed.  —  The  advantage  in 
growing  seedlings  is  that  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  lie  trembled  with  insect  pests.  For  flowering 
tlie  same  season  the  seed  sliould  not  be  sown 
later  than  the  second  week  in  March.     I  have 


sown  early  in  .January,  but  find  there  is  little 
gain,  for  the  seed  germinates  quickly,  and  if  we 
get  dull,  dark  weather  the  young  plants  will  be 
liable  to  damp  off,  or  if  they  survive  they  will 
not  be  so  vigorous  as  those  raised  later.  The 
seed  being  very  small,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  sow  too  thickly,  and  if  the  soil  is  left  loose  on 
the  surface  before  sowing  and  then  gently 
pressed  no  further  covering  is  necessary.  I 
always  place  the  seed-pots  in  a  light  and  thus 
avoid  shading.  If  the  surface  soil  is  not  allowed 
to  get  dry,  the  seed  will  germinate  well  and 
there  will  be  far  less  trouble  with  damping. 

Orchids. 

Calanthes  Veitchi. — Now  is  a  good  time  to 
repot  this  Calanthe.  Fresh  roots  will  by  this 
time  be  forming  at  the  base  of  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs,  the  soil  having  been  kept  quite  dry  since 
flowering.  Carefully  shake  all  the  old  soil  from 
among  tlie,roots,  and"  sort  the  pseudo-liulbs  into 
sizes,  as  it  is-rKjf, 'advisable  to  mix  large  and 
small  together;  ''The  pots  should  be  quite  clean 
and  half  filled  with  ■  crocks.  As  much  moisture 
at  the  roots  is  required  during  the  growing 
season,  it  is  essential  that  abundant  drainage  be 
provided.  The  soil  is  important,  and  it  is  on  the 
preparation  of  this  that  success  largely  depends. 
The  soil  that  gives  satisfactory  results  is  one 
largely  composed  of  fibrous  loam — three  parts  of 
this  to  one  of  partly-dried  cow  manure,  but 
not  much  decayed.  A  free  addition  of  sharp 
silver  sand  and  charcoal  will  keep  the  whole 
porous  when  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  character. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes. — The  middle  of  March  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  found  the  best  time  for  sowing 
Tomatoes  for  open-air  work.  When  sown  earlier 
the  plants  frequently  suffer  through  being  pot- 
bound,  as  they  cannot  be  turned  out  till  the 
weather  is  settled  and  fairly  warm.  If  the  seed 
is  sown  now  in  small  pots  and  the  young  plants 
brought  forward  in  a  temperature  of  60°  until 
the  first  rough  leaves  are  formed,  that  of  a 
warm,  sunny  greenhouse  will  then  suit  them  best 
until  hardening  off  in  frames  takes  place  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

Hardy  Fruits. 

Open-air  Peaches. — All  Peach  trees  on  walls 
must  now  be  pruned  and  either  tied  to  the  wires 
or  nailed  to  the  wall,  as  the  ease  may  be. 
Wherever  possible  prune  to  a  triple  bud,  reducing 
the  growths  so  that  those  remaining  will  be 
about  4  inches  from  one  another  after  tying  is 
completed. 

The  Rose  Garden. 

Wherever  possible  let  decayed  leaves  and 
manure  be  mixed  up  together  and  used  freely  as 
a  mulch  between  established  plants.  By  mulching 
now  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  the  feeding 
properties  being  washed  down  to  the  roots  at  a 
seasonable  time.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  filling 
up  any  gaps  in  old  or  new  plantations  of  Roses.  It 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  from  the  open  ground. 

Flower   Garden. 

Sweet  Peas  for  Pots. — These  are  much  more 
amenable  to  pot  culture  than  might  generally  be 
supposed,  and  give  very  little  trouble,  while 
they  keep  up  a  bright  display  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  may  be  grown  in  pots  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  convenience  for  growing  them 
in  the  garden.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  now, 
about  seven  or  eight  in  a  5-inoh  pot.  (iood  loam, 
with  aliberal  addition  of  manure,  may  be  used,  and 
it  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm.  The  seeds 
should  be  well  covered  with  soil.  After  sowing 
the  pots  may  be  placed  in  any  light,  open  position 
in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  there  are  no  mice  about.  After  the 
seeds  betrin  to  germinate  light  and  air,  with  a 
moderate  supply  of  water,  is  all  that  is  needed 
until  the  seedlings  require  some  support. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshwelUhorpe,  Norwich. 
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BOOKS. 


"ROSES:  THEIR  HISTORY,  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  CULTIVATION."* 
A  NEW  book  on  the  national  flower,  with  a  title 
that  promises  something  removed  from  the  ordi- 
nary, by  such  an  acknowledged  authority  as  ilr. 
Pemberton.  is  assured  of  creating  that  necessary 
amount  of  curiosity  that  prompts  desire  to 
sample  its  contents,  which  a  cynical  publisher 
laid  down  as  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  a 
successful  book.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Pemberton 
notes  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose, 
from  being  "  primarily  an  exhibitor's  flower,  it 
is  now  extensively  grown  for  garden  and  house 
decoration  '' ;  in  other  words,  it  has  become  the 
flower  of  the  home,  and  keen  exhibitor  though  he  is 
(and  one  hardly  knows  where  to  find  a  keener),  yet 
he  has  successfully  managed  to  sink  what  has  been 
his  own  preference,  and  has  written  a  book  with 
the  avowed  intention  and  hope  of  affording  assist- 
ance (in  the  cultivation  of  the  many  and  varied 
classes  of  the  Rose  that  are  now  grown)  to  the 
Rose  gardener  rather  than  to  the  Rose  exhibitor. 
A  short  introduction  served  the  purpose 
of  recording  a  few  modest  personal  remi- 
niscences, which  might  well  have  been  extended 
at  far  greater  length.  One  who  e.'chibited  at 
the  first  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
and  who  has  never  missed  exhibiting  at  a  single 
Metropolitan  show  of  the  society  since,  must 
have  stored  away  a  fund  of  recollections  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest,  at  any  rate  to 
exhibitors.  But  that  is  one  of  the  unexpected 
features  of  the  book.  The  exhibitors  and  ex- 
hibition side  of  Rose  culture  occupy  only  the 
thirty  odd  pages  out  of  the  .330  that  complete 
H      the  book,  a  bare  10  per  cent. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  of  the 
subsidiary  titles  is  not  quite  made  good  by  the 
subject-matter  ;  at  any  rate,  the  historical  aspect 
is  not  the  strong  point  of  the  book.  There  is  uo 
single  chapter  dealing  with  the  question,  unless 
the  first  can  be  said  to  do  so,  and  that  is  headed 
"The  Rose,  the  Flower  of  England,"  and  the 
mention  of  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  any 
particular  species  or  variety  to  cultivation,  which 
is  done  throughout  the  book,  can  hardly  be  said  to 

^■  constitute  a  history  of  the  Rose. 
The  arrangement  and  scheme  of  the  book 
otherwise  is  excellent.  Briefly  it  is  as  follows  : 
Starting  with  as  clear  a  statement  as  is  possible 
perhaps,  dealing  with  such  a  thorny  question  as 
the  botany  of  the  Rose,  the  book  proceeds  with 
the  foundations  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 
species,  taking  first  the  British  wild  Roses, 
then  treating  such  of  the  wild  Roses  of  other 
countries  as  have  come  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion, from  thence  to  the  first  of  the  Hybrids 
(the  summer-flowering  varieties),  on  to  the 
first  of  the  Perpetuals  (.summer  and  autumn- 
flowering  varieties).  Part  II.  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose,  and  begins  ab 
initio,  with  the  soil,  manures  (here  placed  in  their 
proper  place,  namely,  before),  the  plants  and  the 
planting,  after  which  follow  pruning,  budding, 

I  other  means  of  propagation  and  hybridisation, 
then  three  ehapers  on  exhibiting,  a  chapter  on 
growing  Roses  under  glass,  followed  by  one  on 
pests,  the  whole  closing  with  an  appendix 
consisting  of  a  short  descriptive  list  of  Roses 
recommended  for  cultivation.  The  chapter  on 
the  botany  of  the  Rose  is  as  unbotanical  as  is 
possible,  and  the  \-eriest  tyro  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  following  or  appreciating  it.  The 
family  of  the  Rose  is  divided  into  sixteen  sections, 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  late  M.  Crepin, 
each  briefly  described,  is  accompanied  by  a 
most  interesting  analysis  of  the  species,  and 
which,  as  if  anticipating  his  critics,  the  author 
describes  as  "an  attempt  to  indicate,  however 
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imperfectly,  the  sections,  species  and  sub-species 
from  which  the  hybrids  have  originated." 
Whether  or  not  his  printer  has  played  him  false 
I  cannot  say,  but  the  analysis  contains  more 
errors  of  commission  and  omission  than  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The 
analysis  is  set  out  in  four  columns.  Column  one, 
the  sixteen  sections  before  referred  to.  Column 
two,  the  species,  each  of  which  belongs  to  one 
or  other  of  the  sixteen  sections.  Column  three, 
the  sub-species,  presumably  derived  or  related  to 
the  species.  Column  four,  a  hybrid,  typical  of 
those  derived  from  the  species  or  sub-species. 

I  do  not  believe  in  taking  out  eii  bloc  any  portion 
of  a  book  that  one  is  criticising  and  reprinting  it. 
I  will,  therefore,  forbear  from  going  into  further 
details,  but  the  line  between  the  species  and  sub- 
species has  not  been  kept  distinct.  Why  is 
setigera  a  species  and  rubrifolia  (spelt  rubrifola) 
a  sub-species  ?  Hibernica  is  said  to  be  a  native 
species  in  the  letterpress,  but  is  called  a  sub-species 
in  the  analysis.  Macrantha  is  also  down  as  a 
sub-species,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  a  natural  hybrid 
between  canina  and  gallica,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  in  column  four,  not  three  ;  Xanthina  is 
not  a  species,  and  its  proper  column  is  certainly 
not  two,  but  three,  if  not  four  ;  and  Austrian 
Yellow  is  Rosa  lutea,  yet  one  is  in  column  three 
and  the  other  in  column  two.-  Soleil  d'Or  might 
well  have  been  mentioned  as  a  hybrid  of  lutea. 
Then  Rosa  sinica  is  not  a  hybrid  of  berberifolia, 
with  which  it  has  no  concern,  but  is  an 
allied  form,  or  sub  -  species  (if  preferred) 
of  hevigata,  and  Marie  Leonidas  is  in  column 
four  as  a  hybrid  of  tlie  Banksian,  but  the 
only  Rose  I  know  of  that  name  is  the  double 
form  of  the  Macartney  Rose  or  Bracteata. 
In  the  letterpress  Rosa  stylosa  is  referred  to 
as  a  sub-species  of  arvensis,  but  Rosa  stylosa 
is  one  of  the  sixteen  primary  families  or 
sections.  Then  there  are  some  curious  omissions. 
Mr.  Pembertonasksforan  examination  of  thetable, 
and  draws  attention  to  two  facts, "  ( 1 )  the  distance 
the  Hybrid  Teas  are  removed  from  the  original 
species,  and  (2)  that  there  are  many  species  from 
which  little,  if  any,  advance  has  been  made." 
"They  remain  as  thej'  have  come  from  the  hand 
of  Nature,  they  have  no  progeny,"  and  then  he 
very  truly  says:  "Does  not  this  fact  indicate  the 
wide  field  still  open  to  the  hybridist  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  Roses  ;  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  directions  other  than  crossing  and  inter- 
breeding Hybrid  Teas  ?  And,  further,  does  it  not 
suggest  the  probability  that  great  as  the  progress 
of  the  Rose  has  been  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  will  be  greater  still  in  the  twentieth,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of 
the  genus  Rosa  are  yet  to  come."  That  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  he  need  not  have  omitted 
to  give  descendants  to  at  least  six  of  his  species 
or  sub-species.  Rubiginosa  can  boast  of  the 
Hybrid  Sweet  Briars  of  Lord  Penzance  ;  alpina 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  parent  of  the 
Boursaults ;  lucida  has  many  varieties  beside 
lucida  plena,  lucida  alba,  sorbifolia,  &c.  ;  canina 
is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  parents  of  Macrantha ; 
hevigata  or  sinica  is  the  parent  of  that  beautiful 
hybrid  sinica  anemone ;  and  spinosissima  is  surely 
the  parent  of  all  the  dwarf  Scotch  Roses,  not  to 
mention  Stanwell  Perpetual,  &c. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  found  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  analysis  of  the  speeies  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pages  of  the  book  ':  But  apart  from 
this  all  Rose  lovers  will,  I  am  .sure,  welcome  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  his  book  (approxi- 
mately one-fifth)  is  devoted  to  the  species  ;  they 
ate  far  too  much  neglected  in  Rose  gardens,  and 
the  letterpress,  apart  from  the  analysis,  gives 
most  interesting  descriptions  of  each.  They  are 
deserving  of  far  wider  culture,  and  no  doubt  this 
book  will  materially  help  towards  that  end.  Mr. 
Pemberton  gives  Rosa  moschata  as  the  source  of 
that  most  precious  of  scent  Attar  of  Roses ;  I  have 
always  understood  that  a  variety  of  Rosa 
damascena  called  Kazanlik  was  cultivated  for 
that  purpose.  Printers'  errors  perhaps  are  respon- 
sible for  the  date  of  Rosa  lutea  introduction  as 


15S6,  most  authorities  put  it  ten  years  later  ( 1596). 
Messrs.  Loddiges'  name,  the  famous  nurserymen 
of  Hackney — some  of  whose  Roses  were  still  in 
existence  on  the  site  of  their  old  nursery  twenty- 
five  years  back,  although  they  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century — is  spelt' 
Loddings.  And  why  is  General  Jacqueminot 
throughout  the  book  given  the  two  accents  over 
the  two  first  "e's"  and  an  additional  "  e '"  (as  if 
he  had  not  enough  "e's"  already)  tacked  on  lo 
the  final  "1,"  so  that  one  hardly  recognises  an  old 
friend  ?  I  cannot  find  any  authority  for  this 
pedantic  spelling.  The  accents  one  can  forgive, 
they  are  perhaps  correct,  although  dropped  by 
general  consent  years  ago,  but  the  final  "  e," 
where  did  it  come  from  ?  One  turns  quickly  from 
these  small  points  (pin  pricks,  I  believe  they  are 
called)  to  the  essence  of  the  book.  There  is  a 
charm  about  the  unexpected,  altogether  apart 
from  its  privilege  of  "always  happening,"  that  is 
pleasant,  and  I  have  found  tliis  portion,  or  Part  I. , 
of  Mr.  Pemberton's  book  particularly  pleasant 
reading,  and  I  can  thoroughly  commend  it  to  all 
garden  lovers.  Part  II.,  on  "Cultivation," appeals 
more  particularly  perhaps  to  Rose  lovers,  but  the 
initial  chapter  on  "Soils"  contains  many  truths 
that  must  be  learnt  by  all  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
be  they  vegetable  or  flower  growers,  and  one 
notes  in  passing  that  the  writer  is  not  a  believer 
in  the  heavy  autumn  mulch,  to  be  afterwards 
"forked  in"  in  the  spring,  that  is  so  commonly 
but  erroneously  recommended.  He  pins  his  faith 
to  the  hoe  p^-optrly  used  as  the  garden  tool. 

The  following  chapter  on  "Manures''  is  of 
equal  interest.  He  reminds  us  of  two  facts  that 
are  often  lost  sight  of— (1)  that  plant  life  derivts 
its  food  from  two  sources,  the  atmosphere  and 
the  soil,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  from 
the  atmosphere  and  one-fourth  from  the  soil ; 
(2)  the  importance  of  some  knowledge  of  the  eoni^ 
position  of  the  soil  in  which  the  Rose  is  growing  ; 
for  if  a  soil  is  deficient  in  but  one  of  the  five 
essential  ingredients  necessary  for  the  plant, 
although  rich  in  the  other  four,  it  may  become 
more  or  less  barren  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  depends  upon  the  small  proportion  of 
the  one,  not  on  the  abundance  of  the  four.  Just 
as  the  strength  of  a  chain  lies  in  its  weakest  link, 
so  the  minimum  of  any  one  essential  ingredient, 
not  the  maximum  of  the  others,  is  the  measure 
of  the  soil's  fertility.  This  is  the  principle  in 
scientific  husbandry  known  as  the  "  law  of  mini- 
mum." The  moral  is  easy  to  draw.  The  whole 
subject  is  exhaustively  treated,  and  the  chapter 
on  "  Manures  '  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  read  on 
the  subject. 

Planting  in  all  its  aspects  is  treated  with  the 
fulness  that  its  importance  deserves.  Care- 
lessness or  indifference  at  this  stage  is  fatal.  A 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  necessary  details  is  at 
the  bottom  of  half  the  budding  rosarian's  dis- 
appointments. A  careful  following  out  of  the 
directions  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  save  the  life  of 
many  a  plant  yet  to  be  planted,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  strong  points  of  this  book.  It  is  not  a 
book  written  only  for  experts  by  an  expert  ;  it  is 
that  and  more,  for  it  is  written  by  an  expert  for 
novices  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  readily  grasp 
all  the  essentials.  Take  the  stumbling-block  of 
pruning— not  quite  such  a  big  block  as  it  used  to 
be  perhaps  before  the  issue  of  that  most  success- 
ful of  all  the  National  Rose  Society's  pamphlets, 
that  on  prtming,  but  still  a  stumbling-block  to 
many -a  perusal  of  the  chapter  shows  the  matter 
put  in  a  simple  way,  with  such  reasonable 
explanations  that  complications  vanish — the 
difficulties  too. 

Mr.  Pemberton  has  the  courage  to  recommend 
the  secateur  in  place  of  the  old  pruning-knife. 
I  have  long  used  the  pattern  with  a  double 
cutting  edge.  A  bad  cut  on  the  thumb,  which 
rendered  that  useful  member  useless  for  weeks, 
was  the  cause  of  my  adopting  the  "  ladies'  "  tool, 
as  most  of  my  Rose  friends  call  it,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  his  remarks  thereon. 

Nothing  but  praise  can  be  written  of  the 
chapter  on  budding  (with  its  excellent  illustrations 
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by  Miss  Pemberton),  and  the  other  methods 
of  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings,  grafting 
and  layering.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
referred  at  length  to  the  chapter  on  hybridisa- 
tion, but  space  will  not  permit.  It  has  had  the 
advantage  of  revision  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons  of  Newtownards,  Ireland  ;  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  more  respecting  it. 
Into  the  next  three  chapters  Mr.  Pemberton 
endeavours  to  condense  all  he  knows  about  exhi- 
bition Roses— how  to  grow  them,  exhibit  them 
and  judge  them.  There  is  not  a  word  about  his 
personal  triumphs,  or  that  he  was  the  first  to  tie 
Roses  on  the  plants— a  universal  and  necessary 
practice  now.  Nothing  but  what  is  essential, 
helpful  and  necessary  for  the  novice  to  know,  is 
here  set  down,  and  many  an  expert  will  turn  to 
these  pages  and  find  something  he  had  not  thought 
of  before  ! 

No  book  on  Roses  would  be  complete  without 
a  chapter  on  growing  them  under  glass,  so  one 
finds  it  there.  It  is  a  subject  that  I  am  very 
ignorant  of.  I  have  never  grown  a  Rose  under 
glass,  but  I  have  no  doubt  this  chapter  is  equally 
deserving  of  the  praise  that  I  have  tried  to  give 
all  these  chapters  dealing  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  Rose. 

In  his  final  chapter,  on  "  Pests,"  Mr.  Pember- 
ton goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  says  : 
"  If  the  plants  are  in  good  health,  there  will  be 
little  or  no  disease  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
whatever  cause— from  cold  or  wet,  heat  or 
drought,  defective  root-action,  resulting  in  a 
low  ering  of  the  constitution  and  a  retardation  of 
growth,  there  the  disease  seizes  its  prey  (and 
therefore  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  maintain  the 
plant  in  a  healthy  condition)."  The  various  insect 
and  other  pests  and  enemies  of  the  Rose  are  dealt 
with  and  a  remedy  given.  The  book  closes  with 
an  appendix,  which  is  a  descriptive  list  of  selected 
Ro-es  recommended  for  cultivation.  It  contains 
some  200  names,  all  of  them,  it  goes  without 
saying,  good  Roses.  The  list  is  subsequently 
divided  up  into  best  Roses  for  particular 
purposes,  which  will  be  found  specially  useful 
for  reference. 

This  eritique  is  a  long  one,  but  the  subject 
deserves  exhaustive  treatment.  The  few  errors, 
it  errors  they  are,  will  be  remedied  when  the 
next  edition  is  sailed  f«r,  which,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  will  be  very  soon.  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend  the  book  to  all  those  who 
are  Rose  lovers,  and  still  more  strongly  to  those 
who  are  not  Rose  lovers,  but  only  gardeners.  It 
will  occupy  a  distinct  place  among  garden  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  unlike  any  other  Rose  book,  in  its 
matter,  its  treatment  and  its  scope,  and,  I  may 
add,  its  thoroughness  ;  its  illustrations  repro- 
duce f»r  us  for  the  most  part  the  "  old  "  Roses  of 
the  days  when  the  Rose  was  young,  but  are  none 
the  less  welcome  on  that  account.  Coming  from 
the  source  it  does,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  mis- 
understood when  I  say  that  to  me  its  striking 
feature  is  the  unexpected  character  of  its  con- 
tents ;  but  one  realises  on  calm  consideration 
how  much  wiser  is  the  course  the  author  has 
adopted  from  the  Rose  point  of  view  than  would 
have  been  the  one  that  might  have  been,  nay, 
was,  expected  of  him.  H.  E.  Molyneux. 


N  EW     ORCHIDS. 

L.J5l:o-Cattleya  Dafiodil. 
This  is  quite  a  unique  and  beautiful  addition  to 
this  V)i-generic  lace  of  Orchids.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  reminds  one  of  a  DaflVxlil — at  least,  so 
far  as  its  colour  is  concerned.  The  sepals  are 
lanceolate,  dull  cream  in  colour,  the  two  lower 
ones  having  a  midrib  of  dull,  rather  pale  yellow. 
The  petals  are  also  cream-coloured,  ovate  witli 
crinkled  margins,  and  just  a  flush  of  yellow  in 
the  centre.  The  labelluni,  which  is  of  medium 
size,  is  deep  rich  yellow,  with  a  beautifully 
fimbriated  apex.  The  plant  shown  was  carrying 
one  flower  on  a  very  erect  stem,  the  bloom  being 


about  2^  inches  in  diameter.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Award 
of  merit. 

L^lio-Cattleya  Helbnb  Maron. 
A  very  large-flowered  species,  the  result  of 
crossing  L. -C.  Imp^ratrice  de  Russie  with  some 
other  species  not  named.  The  enormous  flowers 
are  of  a  uniform  pale  lilac  colour,  with  the 
exception  of  the  labellam,  which  has  a,lmost 
purple  markings,  with  a  deep  yellow  flush  in  the 
throat.  It  is  also  very  heavily  fringed  and 
crested,  tliis  giving  the  flower  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  plant  shown  possessed  two  flowers, 
these  being  produced  from  a  medium-sized  sheath. 
Shown  by  MM.  Ch.  Maron  and  Sons,  Brunoy, 
France.     Award  of  merit. 

Maxillaria  luteo-alba. 
This  magnificent  plant  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  flowers  it  was  carrying  and 
the  symmetry  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  are  very 
curious,  the  sepals  being  a  dull  brownish  orange, 
with  white  bases.  The  petals  are  pale  yellow, 
with  a  slight  blotch  of  dull  carmine  at  the  base. 
The  labellum  is  small  and  white,  with  a  deep 
rich  yellow  mark  in  the  centre.  A  very  fine 
specimen  indeed.  Shown  by  Mr.  Walter  Cobb, 
Normanhurst,  Busper  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter). 
Award  of  merit  and  cultural  commendation. 
Dendbobium  Chessingtonense  Gatton 
Park  Variety. 
A  very  lovely  variety  or  form  of  a  beautiful 
Orchid.  It  is  larger  than  the  type,  the  colour 
being  rather  deeper  and  the  handsome  labellum 
being  more  conspicuous.  The  deep  crimson 
blotch  on  the  latter  is  very  fine  indeed.  Shown 
by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Surrey  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).  Award 
of  merit. 
Dendrobium  Cybelb  Gatton  Park  Variety. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  splendid  improvement 
on  a  good  Orchid.  The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  large  and  of  excellent  colour,  the  labellum 
being  very  handsome  indeed.  At  the  base  is  a 
very  rich  and  well-defined  blotch  of  dull  crimson, 
surrounded  by  a  clean  band  of  deep  yellow. 
Then  comes  a  broad  band  of  creamy  white,  and 
finally  an  edging  of  deep  lilac.  Shown  by  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.  First-class  certificate. 
Cymbidium  San  DERI  superbum. 
A  superb  variety  of  a  grand  Orchid.  The 
raceme  on  the  plant  shown  was  a  large  one,  and 
was  carrying  nine  fully  opened  flowers  and  two 
well-developed  buds.  The  flowers  are  rather 
deeper  coloured  and  larger  than  those  of  the 
type,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  uniform 
delicate  pink  and  white  hue.  The  labellum  is  of 
medium  size,  reflexed,  the  pinkish  white  ground 
colour  being  freely  dotted  over  with  well-defined 
deep  crimson  lines  and  dots.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  First-olass 
certificate. 

Cymbidium  Sanderi  var.  splendens. 
This,  again,  is  a  good  improvement  on  the 
type,  the  flovrere  being  very  handsome  indeed. 
Eight  fully  opened  flowers  and  one  bud  made 
up  a  very  stifi'-stemmed  raceme.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  very  pale  pink,  these  forming  a 
strikingcontrast  to  the  dull  magenta-red  labellum. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 
First-class  certificate. 

Odontoolossum  Clytie. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  and  unique-looking 
Odontoglossum,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
O.  Edwardii  and  0.  Pescatorei.  The  compound 
raceme  is  large,  carrying  a  number  of  rather 
small  flowers  in  a  loose  manner.  The  ground 
colour  is  very  deep  lilac  or  almost  mauve,  Willi 
large  blotches  of  dull  magenta-crimson  freely 
placed  tliercon.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Charle3\yortli 
and  Co.,  Heatoii,  Bradford.     Award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  shown  before  the  Orchid 
(committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  .Srd  iiist. 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

IMPATIENS  OLIVIERI  AT  LA 
MORTOLA. — It  was  a  pleasant  surprise 
the  other  day  to  see  in  the  well-knowni 
gardens  at  La  Mortola  bold  bushes  of 
Impatiens  Olivieri  flowering  freely  in 
semi-shade  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
January,  showing  that  this  fine  Balsam  is  much 
hardier  and  more  robust  than  any  other  species 
known  on  this  coast.  As  a  plant  for  sheltered 
entrances  or  cool  rooms  it  is  likely  to  prove  of 
much  value.  Its  fine  habit  and  handsome  foliage 
would  always  be  attractive  even  if  the  flowers 
failed  to  open  freely  in  the  house.  It  does  not 
bear  full  exposure  to  the  sun  on  this  coast,  so  it 
should  not  be  planted  in  the  open  ;  but  with  this 
reservation  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Riviera 
gardens. 

Tree  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  arborea). — 
There  must  be,  I  think,  considerable  variation 
in  the  flowers  of  this  excellent  winter-flowering 
shrub.  As  in  the  case  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
seedlings  vary  very  greatly,  and  some  forms  are 
much  brighter  than  others.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I  had  never  seen  anything  half  so  bright  before 
as  a  plant  now  in  flower  here  sent  out  from 
England,  while  a  well-grown  bush  which  is 
covered  each  winter  with  its  wiry  blossoms  has 
produced  a  much  paler  and  duller  flower  that  is 
only  of  moderate  interest,  comparatively  speaking. 
It  is  a  welcome  shrub  for  any  cool  and  out-oi- 
the-way  place  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  much 
sun  in  summer,  and  is  really  beautiful  when  the 
lilac-flowered  Erica  mediterranea  hybrida  is 
planted  near  it,  as  they  flower  together  in  mid- 
winter— a  season  which  this  year  has  been 
entirely  left  out  of  our  calendar. 

Aloe  arborescens  var.  natalensis. — For 
those  whose  garden  is  on  sunny  rocky  slopes 
this  fine  form  of  early  winter-flowering  Aloe  is 
indispensable  ;  it  is  both  so  much  finer  in  the 
flower-spike  as  well  as  more  truly  winter 
flowering.  To  most  gardeners  "one  flowering 
Aloe  is  the  same  as  another,"  but  to  those  who 
know  their  plants  this  form  is  much  the  best  lor 
general  planting.  It  is  longer  and  finer  in  its 
flower-spike,  and  brighter  in  colour  than  the 
type,  which  is  called  popularly  by  the  French 
Corne  de  B^lier,  and  by  the  English  generally 
confounded  with  the  Tritoma  or  Red  Hot  Poker, 
which  it  so  closely  reseml)les  at  a  little  distance. 
In  dry  and  windy  situations  near  the  sea  such 
succulent  plants  are  highly  desirable,  and  with 
the  increasing  craze  here  and  hereabouts  for 
"  sticking  in  a  Palm  "  just  because  it  is  green  in 
winter,  these  valuable  flowering  shrubs  are  being 
forgotten. 

The  Double  Pink  Daisies  so  much  used  for 
winter  bedding  are  planted  nowadays  in  graceful 
"arabesques "  on  the  grass — never  in  beds  of  any 
size  or  regular  shape — and  it  is  a  decidedly 
pretty  fashion.  These  thin  and  prettily  waving 
lines  of  Daisies  or  Pansies  look  much  better 
than  a  solid  mass,  while  bold  groups  of  Stocks, 
Carnations,  Ranunculus  and  similar-habited, 
taller-growing  flowering  plants  break  up  the 
surface  very  happily.  It  is  worth  adapting  to 
English  gardens  and  surroundings,  where  often 
twice  the  number  of  flowering  bulbs  is  used  with 
less  satisfactory  and  less  lasting  effect.  As  grass 
here  is  clipped  and  not  mown,  this  plan  is,  perhaps, 
easier  in  France  than  it  would  be  in  England ; 
at  any  rate,  it  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of 
bulbs  for  spring  gardening  and  introduces  a  fresh 
feature,  which  relieves  the  stiffness  of  bulb- 
bedding.     Two  fine  old  shrubs, 

locllKOMA  COCCINEA  AND  I.  TDBULOSA,  are  in 
fine  flower  this  winter,  and  are  well  worth  a 
place  among  other  shrubs.  I.  coccinea  is  much 
less  hardy  and  less  vigorous  than  I.  tubulosa,  but 
as  it  is  not  so  rampant,  and  is  a  very  free-flowerer 
in  autumn  and  spring,  it  should  be  given  a  some- 
what sheltered  place  where  its  clusters  of  brick- 
red,  bell-shaped  Hcjwers  can  expand  freely. 

I.  TUBULOSA  is  an  excessively  vigorous  and 
rampant  grower,    handsome   in    foliage,    which 
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is  not  often  injured  in  ordinary  seasons.  Its 
bunches  of  violet-blue  flowers  of  considerable 
size  are  really  very  handsome,  but  thej'  are  apt 
to  be  hidden  by  the  abundant  foliage,  unless  a 
little  thinning  of  the  shoots  is  practised.  There 
are  so  few  shrubs  of  so  bold  a  habit  that  flower 
freely  in  winter,  so  it  should  not  be  forgotten  bj' 
those  who  plant  on  these  shores.  Although 
tliese  shrubs  belong  to  the  great  Solanum  family, 
the  flowers  are  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  and 
pendant  rather  than  nodding  or  erect.  Few 
shrubs  this  season  have  been  more  ornamental 
than  the 

Abutilons.  — The  finer  hybrids,  though  beauti- 
ful as  pot  plants,  are  of  comparatively  little  use 
in  the  garden.  It  is  the  old  A.  striatum  and  its 
seedlings  that  make  an  effect  in  the  shrub  garden, 
and  this  fine  season  they  have  flowered  con- 
tinuously without  any  check.  Their  growth  is 
so  vigorous,  the  foliage  so  gay  and  fresh,  the 
abundance  of  \'ari-coloured  flowers  so  great  that 
no  garden  on  this  coast  should  be  without  a  good 
batch  of  seedlings,  which  may  be  weeded  out  as 
they  flower  if  inferior  in  any  way.  It  is  not 
known,  I  think,  how  necessary  it  is  to  cut  them 
back  severely  in  March  or  April  ;  without  this 
they  are  apt  to  get  too  straggling  and  lose  much 
of  their  beauty.  When  grown  in  the  open  the 
flowering  branches  may  be  cut  freely  for  decorative 
purposes,  as  they  are  particularly  lasting  in 
water.     There  is  a  large-growing 

SiUA  ARBOBEA  that  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Abutilon,  which  also  deserves  notice,  as  its  deep 
red  flowers  are  upright  or  horizontal,  and  form 
large  branching  flower-heads  that  are  effective 
among  the  solid  and  rather  deep  green  foliage. 
The  quantity  of  ripe  heads  of  seed  spoils  the  beauty 
of  some  of  tlie  old  and  largest  bushes,  but  judicious 
pruning  will  keep  this  handsome  shrub  in  order. 
It  loves  a  dry  and  sunny  situation  where  more 
tender  plants  refuse  to  grow. 

Nice.  Edward  H.  Woodall. 
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WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 


Tulips,  Spir^as  and  Linum. 
I  am  sending  three  specimens  of  flowers,  with 
notes,  as  I  was  reading  in  your  paper  that  such 
things  are  desired  for  your  table.  Tulip  Standard 
Silver  is  among  the  newer  sorts  of  Tulip  ;  the 
colour,  which  is  silver,  feathered  crimson,  is  very 
pretty,  and  the  variety  is  useful  for  growing  in 
pots.  SpiriBa  confusa  is  a  useful  white-flowering 
shrub.  Established  plants  in  pots  easily  come 
into  flower  if  put  in  a  warm  greenhouse  early  in 
the  year  from  outdoors.  Linum  trigynum.  — This 
old  yellow-flowering  greenhouse  plant  is  not 
often  seen.  It  flowers  in  February,  and  is  useful 
for  walls  or  pillars.  It  will  do  well  in  a  vinery. 
— A.  J.  Long,  Head  Gardener,  Myfold  Court, 
Reading. 


I  Heather  and  Violets  from  Glodcester. 
Mr.  H.  Prentice  of  The  Gardens,  Hartpury 
House,  Gloucester,  sends  an  interesting  and 
well-grown  collection  of  winter-flowering  sub- 
jects, about  which  he  writes  as  follows  :  "I  send 
you  a  few  bits  of  plants  which  I  hope  will  assist 
to  brighten  your  table  up  until  you  are  able  to 


warmer  than  many  days  last  summer,  and  the 
outside  garden  is  very  interesting,  for  each  day 
there  is  always  something  coming  in  flower,  and 
it  is  so  welcome.  The  Anemone  (yellow)  and 
Croeus  (also  yellow)  were  full  out  in  to-day's 
sun,  also  two  blooms  on  a  very  small  plant  of 
Saxifraga  burseriana  Gloria.  The  coloured 
Heath  is  a  grand  sight  edging  a  bed  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons (alpine  varieties)  and  growing  in  all 
peat.  The  white  form  it  next  to  it  (kindly  name 
them,  as  I  am  not  certain).  Cotoneaster  Simonsii 
is  growing  on  the  north  front  of  the  above  house, 
and  a  grand  sight.  It  is  spurred  in  each  year, 
and  is  always  well  berried.  Needless  to  say,  it 
is  very  much  admired,  and  only  needs  a  lighter- 
coloured  wall  to  show  it  ofi'  better.  Mahonia 
Aquifolium  colours  best  here  on  the  clay  ;  it  is 
used  largely  for  undergrowth,  and  makes  dull 
and  bare  places  interesting  and  cheerful. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  also  very  pretty  on  the 
north-west  wall  of  the  stable.  Violets  (Marie 
Louise)  have  done  well  again  this  winter,  but 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  is  only  now  beginning  to  flower 
freely. " 

[The  Ericas  are  E.  mediterranea  hybrida  and 
E.  mediterranea  alba.  — Ed.  ] 


A  Beautiful  Violet. 
Mr.  J.  Heath,  the  Violet  specialist  of  Kings- 
kerswell.  South  Devon,  Sends  a  plant  of  the 
Parma  Violet  called  Perfection.  Its  freedom  of 
flowering  is  remarkable  and  the  growth  vigorous ; 
it  is  a  most  commendable  variety.  Mr.  Heath 
writes  :  "I  am  sending  for  your  table  a  plant  of 
Violet  Parma  Perfection.  This  variety  rarely 
produces  a  runner,  and  the  plant  sent  is  naturally 
grown,  never  having  had  a  runner  removed.  It 
is  not  so  early  to  bloom  as  Marie  Louise,  but 
keeps  on  later,  and  good  flowers  are  to  be  had  in 
May.  Of  course  the  plant  sent  has  been  under 
glass  since  last  October,  but  the  frost  has  been  so 
severe  this  winter  that  it  has  been  frozen  hard 
several  times." 


Strelitzia  regina  (Bird  of  Paradise 
Flower). 
Mr.  Dale,  Talbley  House,  Cheshire,  sends 
flowers  of  this  remarkable  plant  with  the  following 
note :  "  The  Strelitzia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  distinct  stove  plants,  with  yellow  and  bright 
blue  flowers  borne  on  long  stems  issuing  from  a 
boat-shaped  sheath.  It  should  be  potted  in  peat 
three  parts,  loam  one  part  and  a  little  rough  sand. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  pot  the  plant  in  10-inch  or 
12-inch  pots  without  drainage,  and  if  possible  to 
let  the  root  go  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  into  the  bed  or  border.  I  have  two 
plants  treated  this  way  and  they  are  rarely  with- 
out flowers  in  winter  or  summer.  The  flowers  do 
not  quite  attain  the  beautiful  colours  during  the 
winter  months  as  in  the  summer.  The  most 
troublesome  pest  is  the  white  scale,  which  should 
be  sponged  ofi'  when  seen.  Remove  the  old 
flower  spikes  as  soon  as  they  are  over.  The 
Strelitzia  should  have  plenty  of  liquid  manure 
water.  The  best  time  to  pot  is  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March,  and  a  little  care 
should  be  exercised  in  watering  until  the  plants 
are  established. " 


Beautiful  Hardy  Heaths. 
Miss  E.  A.  Perkins  of  The  Limes,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  sends  sprays  of  two  beautiful  hardy 
Ericas.  The  letter  reads  as  follows  :  "A  very 
interesting  bed  and  uncommon  colour  for  winter 
and  spring  is  formed  by  Erica  mediterranea 
edged  with  Erica  mediterranea  alba.  These  have 
been  flowering  all  the  \i  inter,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  flowers  enclosed,  which  were  uninjured  by  the 
sharp  frosts  we  have  had  several  times  during  the 
winter.  A  nice  lot  of  double  Daff'odils  coming 
into  flower  make  a  pleasing  bed  for  some  time, 
and  these  are  followed  by  Lilium  tigrinum,  which 
is  still  one  of  the  hardiest,  best  growing  and  most 
luxuriant  in  open  situations  in  light  loamy  soil." 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
MARCH. 


SCHOOL    GARDENS. 


A  First  Prlie  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Pri«   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  PfU«  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

Competitors  should  describe  briefly  the  lajdng 
out  and  size  of  the  plots,  crops  to  grow,  tools 
required,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
scholars. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  March  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Gabden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RUIiES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansv^eps,— rAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
**  Answers  to  Corr^spondeTits"  column.  All  communica^ 
tifms  should  he  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  XO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Londrni, 
W.C.  Letters  on  buMness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  sepa/rate.  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Teatingr   Dahlia   tubers   (G.  R.  p., 

Ru(iby). — If  your  Dahlia  tubers  hare  been  frozen 
they  will  now  be  soft  and  rotten.  If  the  tubers 
are  sound  at  present  and  have  a  whitish  hue 
when  cut  through,  you  may  retain  them  with 
good  results.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
buds,  and  subsequently  shoots,  are  produced  at 
the  base  of  the  old  stem  or  just  at  the  junction 
where  the  tubers  are  joined  to  it.  This  is  the 
part  to  be  taken  most  care  of. 

Using:  fowl  manure  and  leaves 

fOP  flowers  (Amateur). — You  can  use  the 
mixture  of  fowl  manure  and  leaves  for  any  flowers, 
fruits  or  vegetables,  and  we  think  it  would  be 
even  better  than  farmyard  manure,  especially  if 
your  soil  is  of  a  rather  heavy  character.  Of 
course  its  real  manurial  value  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  amount  of  fowl  manure  that  it 
contains.  By  what  you  say,  we  presume  that 
you  have  kept  the  manure  dry,  and  this  was 
quite  correct. 

Tpeatment  of  Pampas  Opass  (Oakwood).— 
It  would  have  been  helpful  had  you  given  us  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  plant ;  and  not  a  little  depends  upon  this 
and  the  actual  growth  made  each  year.  Plants  that  are 
much  cut  by  frost  or  cold  winds  would  be  most  uncertain 
in  their  flowering,  and  in  your  district  should  be  planted 
in  the  most  warm  and  sheltered  position  available. 
Preferring  a  deep  bed  of  rich  sandy  loam,  with  good  drain- 
age, the  plant  should  receive  copious  watering  during  dry 
weather,  and  liquid  manure  if  the  growth  is  at  all  spare  or 
thin.      Lacking  the  fuller  details  of   the  past  season's 
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growth,  we  can  only  advise  you  to  persevere  in  the  above- 
named  manner,  provided  you  are  persuaded  that  the  soil 
conditions  are  ample  If  the  plant  was  but  a  small  one 
when  transplanted  four  years  ago,  it  may  still  be  minus 
that  strength  and  vigour  necessary  for  geod  flowering. 

Infoptnation  about  Violets  (B.  T.  J".).  Any 
good  farmyard  manure  if  well  decayed  may  be  used,  and 
quite  fresh  cow  manure  where  the  soil  is  of  a  very  light  or 
sandy  nature,  burying  the  manure  a  few  inches  below  the 
plants.  Violets,  where  the  plants  stand  but  one  year,  do 
not  root  very  deeply,  and  12  inches  may  be  regarded  as 
the  safe  distance  for  the  manure.  It  is  rather  late  now  to 
start  with  cuttings.  These  should  be  well  rooted  at  this 
time  ;  but  if  you  cannot  obtain  from  the  open-ground 
plants  a  sufficient  number  of  rooted  runners,  take  the 
youngest  portions  of  the  plants  when  divided.  The  better 
way  is  to  take  in  October  or  November  the  unflowered 
runners,  and  root  them  during  winter  in  a  frame.  These 
make  fine  plants  for  putting  out  early  in  April.  The  kinds 
most  freely  used  in  the  London  and  other  markets  are  La 
Parma  (double),  and  La  France  and  Princess  of  Wales 
(single). 

Climbing'  flow^eplng  plants  to  cover  tpees 
(H.  Hampshire).— Out  reply  would  have  been  more  to  the 
point  and  useful  had  you  given  the  age  and  size  of  your 
trees.  If  they  are  old  and  have  occupied  the  ground  for 
a  long  time  it  would  be  useless  to  plant  any  climbers 
among  the  roots  of  such  trees,  as  they  would  have  no 
chance  whatever  of  permanently  succeeding,  or  if  the 
tops  of  such  trees  are  large  and  of  dense  growth  in 
summer  it  would  be  equally  as  futile.  But  if  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  light  among  the  branches  in  summer, 
where  the  climbers  csuld  have  the  benefit  of  light  and  air, 
then  you  may  plant  such  subjects  with  fair  prospects  of 
success,  provided  that  a  border  of  new  soil  is  placed 
round  the  stem  of  such  trees,  say,  4  feet  wide  and  at 
least  1  foot  deep  This  system  is  practised  with  much 
success  in  the  South  of  France,  the  old  Olive  trees  being 
covered  with  Pvoses  and  other  climbers.  The  following 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  :  Early  and  late  Dutch  Honey- 
suckle, Clematises  montana,  .Tackmanii,  Vitalba  and 
Flammula  (very  strong  growing). 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 
Clematis  and  Cotoneastep  {A'ford). 

We  greatly  fear  stich  a  combination  would  not 
result  successfully,  inasmuch  as  the  varieties  of 
Clematis  Jaekmanii  are  usually  of  so  dense  a 
growth  that  any  under  plant  would  b#  more  or 
less  obliterated.  Moreover,  the  horizontally- 
disposed  branches  of  the  Cotoneaster  would 
require  much  training  to  keep  them  in  position, 
and  thus  much  of  its  beauty  would  be  lost.  The 
Ceanothus  would  be  even  in  worse  case,  for  here 
the  flowering  and  the  colours  would  clash.  Your 
better  plan,  we  think,  will  be  to  adopt  a  close- 
growing  and  close-clinging  climber,  such  as 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  over  which,  with  annual 
pruning,  the  Clematises  could  be  trained  ;  or,  as 
the  wall  is  a  high  one,  you  might  plant  in  panel 
fashion  Crataegus  Pyracantha  and  the  Clematises 
already  in  mind.  Or,  again,  you  might  try  some 
of  the  climbing  Roses  in  conjunction  with  the 
Clematis  and  allow  the  two  to  ramble  away 
together.  If  you  are  still  bent  on  an  evergreen 
background,  we  think  you  might  find  the 
Crataegus  the  most  serviceable,  and  by  annual 
autumn  pruning  hard  back  of  the  Clematis,  with 
a  comparatively  thin  training  during  growth  and 
flowering,  secure  a  fair  measure  of  success  from 
both. 

Clematises  fop  a  pepgola  (Mrs.  E.  V.  X.  P.). 
There  is  a  large  number  that  are  suitable  to  plant  in 
conjunction  with  Roses  upon  a  pergola,  the  best  being 
found  among  the  Jaekmanii  and  lanuginosa  sections. 
A  few  good  varieties  are :  .Tackmani,  Henryi,  Lady  C. 
Neville,  .Star  of  India,  lanuginosa,  1.  Candida,  Gipsy 
Queen,  Mme.  E.  Andre,  Nelly  Moser,  Marcel  Moser, 
William  Kennett,  .Sensation,  Mrs.  G.  .lackman,  .\Ime. 
van  noutte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Blue  Gem,  purpurea 
elegans,  Ville  de  Lyon,  .Tackmani  rubra  and  Mrs.  Hope. 
Of  the  small-flowered  section.  Clematis  Flammula,  C.  F. 
rubra  marginata,  C.  graveolens,  C.  paniculata  and  C  grata 
are  very  beautiful.  Good  turfy  loam  is  Ihe  lie.nt  soil  for 
them.  The  ground  should  be  well  dug  and  some  spent 
hot-bed  manure  added. 


THE    GREENHOUSE 
To  propagate  Crotons  (C.  E.  A'.).— 

The  best  way  U>  propagate  Crotons  is  by  means 
of  cuttings.  These  should  be  obtained  from  the 
leading  bhoots  of  old  pUnts,  and  they  may  be 
struck  bj'  placing  singly  in  small  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  loam  witli  plenty  of  taiid  and  covering 
with  bell-glasses  in  strong  moist  heat.  If  well 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  syringing  to  keep 
them  moist  they  soon  emit  roots,  without  losing 


any  of  the  leaves  attached  at  the  time  they  were 
inserted.  When  rooted  the  cuttings  should 
receive  a  little  air  by  tilting  the  glass,  gradually 
giving  more  till  they  bear  full  exposure  in  the 
propagating  pit.  If  a,  propagating  pit  is  not 
available  select  the  warmest  and  closest  house 
that  you  have,  put  the  cuttings  under  bell-glasses 
in  it  and  keep  it  as  warm  and  moist  as  possible. 
When  poited  off  the  rooted  cuttings  will  need  to 
be  grown  in  a  similar  warm  and  moist  atmosphere. 

Azalea  ppoducing'  ped  and  w^hite  floweps 

(C.  H.  /,.).— There  is  nothing  e.xtraordinary  in  the  fact 
that  a  branch  of  your  A?alea  has  produced  crimson 
flowers ;  such  a  thing  often  occurs  in  the  case  of  Indian 
.Azaleas.  You  can  perpetuate  the  sport  by  means  of 
cuttings  taken  from  young  shoots  any  time  during  spring 
or  summer,  ilake  the  cuttings  3  inches  or  4  inches  long, 
and  insert  them  firmly  in  sandy  peat  and  place  in  a  close 
and  warm  propagating  case  until  rooted.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  sport  will  be  of  any  special  value,  as  such  things 
occur  so  often  and  there  already  exists  a  very  great 
number  of  varieties. 

Treatment  of  seedling  Oranges  (V^nmetia). 
Your  informant  is  quite  incorrect  in  stating  that  Oranges 
raised  from  pips  will  not  bloom  unless  they  are  grafted  on 
to  something  else.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  Oranges 
(in  common  with  many  other  trees)  take  years  to  attain 
the  flowering  size  This  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.  For  this  reason  they  are  gene- 
rally used  as  stocks  for  grafting,  not  as  grafts  themselves. 
The  grafts  or  scions  are  taken  from  a  mature  plant  that 
has  reached  flowering  size,  and  consequently,  when  a 
union  is  complete  and  growth  recommences,  flowers  are 
produced.  It  is  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  grafting  is 
adopted  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees.  The  graftingof  Oranges 
needs  considerab  e  care  in  carrying  it  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  method  employed  is  veneer  or  side  grafting, 
and  it  should  be  carried  out  during  the  spring  or  summer 
months.  The  head  of  the  stock  may  be  shortened,  but  not 
cut  away  altogether.  After  being  grafted  the  plants  must 
be  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  a  gentle  heat  till 
a  union  is  complete. 

How  to  grow  Cpinum  longifolium 
(fl  ./.  i>.).— Criuum  longifolium,  a  .South  African  species 
which  is  also  known  as  C.  oapense,  is  quite  hardy  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country,  including  the  London 
districts.  The  leaves  are  long  and  brittle,  hence  it  should 
not  be  planted  in  wind-swept  spots,  and,  as  it  needs  full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  best  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall. 
Being  a  fairly  liberal  feeder  it  must  not  be  planted  too 
near  the  wall,  where  it  is  liable  to  get  somewhat  starved, 
but  in  a  south  border.  The  bulbs  are  club-like,  1  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  they  should  be  planted  at  such  a 
depth  that  the  upper  part  is  just  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  upper  portion  generally  consists  of  sheaths 
of  old  leaves,  so  that  if  the  tops  of  these  are  level  with 
the  soil  the  apex  of  the  bull)  is  somewhat  below  the 
surface.  In  preparing  for  planting,  the  soil  should  be 
taken  out  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and,  if  necessary  a  little 
drainage  should  be  put  in  the  bottom,  but  unless  the  soil 
is  stagnant  this  is  not  required.  Some  good  turfy  loam,  a 
little  well-decayed  manure  and  some  sand  should  be  mixed 
together,  and  the  bulbs  firmly  planted  in  this  mixture. 
No  further  care  will  be  needed  unless  the  weather  is  very 
dry,  when  this  Crinum  may  be  freely  watered,  fer  it  enjoys 
a  liberal  amount  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season. 
It  may  also  be  grown  in  pots,  in  which  case  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  burv  the  bulbs  as  deeply  as  in  the  open 
ground  ;  but,  still,  they  should  be  put  as  low  as  they  con- 
veniently can.  In  pots  the  bulbs  should  be  just  protected 
from  the  winter's  frost. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Dustingr   Peas   and    Beans  with 
soot  and  lime   (A\  J/.  L.  Ii).~-U  slugs 

are  very  prevalent  it  will  be  advisable  to  sprinkle 
soot  or  lime  round  your  Peas  and  Beans  at 
intervals  until  the  plants  are  several  inches  high. 
We  do  not  advise  you  to  dust  the  plants  them- 
selves with  these  substances,  because  in  some 
instances  they  burn  the  plants.  Birds  will  not 
harm  the  Beans ;  to  prevent  them  eating  the  3'oung 
I'eas  you  must  place  wire  or  old  fish  netting 
over  the  latter,  or  else  attach  strands  of  black 
cotton  to  sticks  a  few  inches  from  the  soil. 
These  must  be  placed  over  the  rows  before  the 
seedlings  appear,  as  it  is  when  the  latter  are  just 
pushing  through  the  soil  that  birds  attack  them. 
Application  of  salt  to  mixed  crops  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  trees  (ti.  W.  /i.).— Salt  ou 
some  land,  when  iiaeil  sparingly  and  with  knowledge,  is  a 
useful  manure,  especially  for  vegetables,  but  not  for  fruit 
trees.  On  land  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea  it  has  been 
found  to  have  an  iiijurioua  elfect  upon  any  crop  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  The  clouds  formed  by  evaporation 
from  the  sea  always  contain  more  or  less  salt,  and  those 
passing  inland  condense  and  the  salt  is  brought  down  with 
the  rain,  supplying  the  soil  with  quite  as  much  salt  as  it 
can  do  with,  i  rine  must  never  be  applied  to  fruit  trees. 
It  is  excellent  when  mixed  with  plenty  of  soli  and  then 
added  to  the  vegetable  quarters.  A  mulch  of  fowl  manure 
mixed  witi  its  bulk  of  soil  is  an  excellent  manure  to  apply 


to  any  crop,  and  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to 
fruit  trees. 

Sppln£r  Cabbagre  bed  {A.  J.  Jf.).— We  are  not 
sure  whether  the  Cabbage  plants  you  refer  to  are  still  iu 
the  seed-bed  or  in  the  open  ijuarter.  If  the  former,  it  is 
most  likely  that  clubbing  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms 
Is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  this  you  can  determine  by 
pulling  up  a  few  plants.  If  affected  by  this  disease  or 
malady,  the  stems  below  ground  and  about  the  roots  will 
be  covered  with  large  warts  or  swellings,  and  their  only 
chance  lies  in  the  plants  being  lifted  and  these  warts  cut 
away  and  burnt.  If  the  Cabbage  tribe  is  subject  to  this 
failing  in  your  soil  the  best  remedy  is  a  dressing  of  gas- 
lime,  or  you  might  try  a  dressing  of  Vaporite,  obtainable 
from  any  sundriesman.  Had  you  sent  a  few  of  the  plants 
for  inspection  we  might  have  given  you  better  advice. 

Infoptnation  about  Seakaie  Beet  (iV/^.  T.  5 ). 
We  think,  as  you  suggest,  the  writer  of  the  note  on 
Seakale  Beet  must  have  either  protected  the  Beet  in  some 
way  or  the  season  was  unusually  mild,  as  this  Beet  is  not 
hardy.  There  is  a  form  of  Beet  called  the  Spi  ach  Beet, 
which  is  quite  hardy,  the  leaves  of  which  are  thrown  up 
in  profusion  fr  m  the  base  and  cut  like  ordinary  -Spinach. 
T'>  get  a  large  fleshy  midrib  Seakale  Beet  must  be  sown 
early  to  secure  a  good  growth,  severely  thinned,  and  pro- 
tected in  winter  by  placing  long  litter  round  the  plant. 
Some  growers  also  earth  it  up  in  November,  but  in  some 
cases  we  have  found  it  spoils  the  flavour,  and  if  this 
happens,  by  putting  a  few  drops  of  Lemon  juice  at  the 
cooking  in  the  water  it  is  removed.  Do  not  use  soda; 
this  spoils  the  stalks  and  discolours  them. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Black  Cuppant  shoots  fop  In- 
spection (M.  P.  R.)- — The  shoots  that  you 
send  are,  undoubtedly,  attacked  by  the  Black 
Currant  naite,  the  swollen  rounded  buds  being 
the  ones  affected.  As  only  one  bush  out  of  a 
large  number  is  affected  we  strongly  advise  you 
to  root  it  out  and  burn  it  at  onoe.  As  a  pre- 
ventive we  advise  the  following :  From  late 
March  to  the  middle  of  May  dust  the  bushes 
at  fortnightly  intervals  with  a  mi.Kture  of  fresh 
air-slaked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  21b.  of  the 
former  to  lib.  of  the  latter.  Use  it  when  the 
bushes  are  damp. 

Blood  manure  fop  Vines  (S.  ir.  J.).— Blood  ii 
rich  in  nitrogen,  and  therefore  an  excellent  manure  to 
apply  as  a  summer  surface-dressing  for  Vines.  It  is  best 
applied  in  a  dry  state,  mixing  with  it  hefoie  it  is  applied 
to  the  border  four  times  its  bulk  of  soil,  and  then  scatttr- 
iug  it  thinly  over  the  border,  afterwards  covering  it  over 
with  a  thin  layer  of  good  loam.  It  is  best  applied  after 
the  Grapes  have  been  thinned  the  first  time,  and  again  at 
the  last  swelling. 

AVapty  gpowth  on  Apple  tpees  (ff  E.  0.)  — 
Your  Apple  tree  is  suffering  from  a  disease  common  to 
some  varieties  of  Apples,  especially  when  the  trees  are 
growing  in  heavy,  cold  soil.  It  is  named  canker,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  it,  but  trees 
suffering  from  it  often  live  for  a  long  time  and  bear  fair 
crops  of  fruit  As  your  tree  seems  badly  affected,  and 
has  not  borne  fruit  for  some  years,  we  advise  you  to  ro  it 
it  up  and  burn  it,  then  plant  a  strong  healthy  young 
tree  in  its  place,  first  trenching  the  ground  and  manuring 
the  same  liberally. 

Ppunin^  pecently-planted  tpained  tpees 
on  a  ivall  (Bp^rAi/rf),— Cut  back  the  leading  upright 
shoot  of  last  year's  growth,  leaving  it  a  little  more  than 
halt  its  length.  I'rom  this  cut  shoot  will  emerge  next 
year  one  at  the  top,  forming  another  main  branch  or 
leader,  and  one  on  either  side,  adding  two  side  shoots- 
three  in  all.  The  side  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  must 
be  served  the  same  way,  and  they  will  also  produce  two 
side  shoots  and  a  leader  the  same  as  the  top  shoot.  This 
process  will  have  to  be  continued  every  year  until  the 
trees  have  filled  their  allotted  space. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Infopmatlon  about  'Walnut  leaves  (.Brmd- 
(/(tfes).— We  reply  to  your  queries  seriatim.  We  have  not 
heard  of  Walnut  leaves  being  injurious  when  used  as  leaf- 
soil.  We  have  seen  them  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
leaves  for  this  purpose  without  any  harm  accruing.  If  j  ou 
have  only  Walnut  leaves  it  might  be  as  well  to  use  tl  em 
experimei  tally  and  sea  what  happens.  Ilampingoff  is  a 
fungoid  disease  that  attacks  seedlings,  generally  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  caused  by  the  seedlings  standing 
or  growing  too  close  together,  this  encouraging  moisture 
to  remain  on  the  stems  at  the  point  mentioned,  and  so 
enabling  the  fungus  to  attack  them.  Thin  sowing,  careful 
watering,  and  adeiiuate  ventilation  are  preventives. 
Certainly,  Roses  that  were  planted  three  years  ago  and 
hard  p  iined  then  will  need  pruning  this  year  ;  if  you  send 
us  full  particulars  as  to  varieties  and  the  treatment  as  to 
pruning  since  they  were  planted,  advice  will  be  given 
You  may  safely  mulch  the  border  you  mention  with 
Cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  Von  will  have  seen  the  illustrated 
article  on  fibrous-rooted  Bego  las  in  our  issue  of  the '22nd 
ult.,  which  answers  your  query  about  these  plants.  When 
writing  again  kindly  use  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  for 
iiuestions  on  one  subject;  this  facilitates  the  work  of 
replying. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
GAltDEN,  and  the  Editor  invitee  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  toish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  " ATiswers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
fioXure,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
%oill  hiridly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
AU  convmunications  m,ust  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Gakden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
•but  he  %oill  not  be  responsible  /or  their  safe  return.  All 
■reasoTuible  care,  however,  loill  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
^re  enclosed,  he  wiU  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
corUributvyns.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oioner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  7U)t  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  a/rtistic 
or  literary  contrilmtions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
«nd  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  rwt  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THS  GARDEN 
■vnH  aXone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Corent  Garden,  W.C. 


TOMATOES  OUTDOORS. 

THIS  is  a  garden  crop  which  is  becoming 
more  important  every  year  as  the 
supposed  difficulties  concerning  its 
successful  growth  in  the  open  air 
becomes  dissipated  by  experience  and 
practice.  Last  year  taught  us  a  useful  lesson 
in  this  respect.  It  has  been  stated  by  many 
writers,  and  generally  acknowledged  by  growers, 
that  the  crop  proves  a  failure  when  the  summer 
happens  to  be  dull  and  cold,  the  same  as  it  was 
last  year.  I  certainly  shared  this  belief  until 
I  was  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  some  splendid 
crops  which  I  saw  last  autumn  in  many  parts  round 
London.  This  fact,  I  think,  ought  to  go  far  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  securing 
splendid  crops  in  warm  summers,  and  moderately 
good  even  in  bad  ones,  of  this  popular  and 
profitable  fruit.  To  the  inexperienced  there  will 
always  remain  certain  points  of  difficulty  attached 
to  the  successful  growth  of  this  crop  out  of  doors 
until  he  has  learned  by  experience  how  to  provide 
the  conditions  necessary,  and  by  the  help  of 
which  alone  success  is  possible. 

I  scarcely  think  it  would  prove  to  be  a  lucra- 
tive crop  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trent,  but 
undoubtedly  would  be  so  in  our  Home  and 
Southern  Counties.  It  should  be  planted  in  warm, 
well-drained  and  generously-manured  land  of  a 
light  rather  than  of  a  heavy  texture,  facing  south 
if  possible,  and  if  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds  so  much  the  better.  In  my  opinion  the 
greatest  factor  in  bringing  about  the  success  of 
this  crop  is  to  have  strong  healthy  plants  when 
the  time  for  planting  in  the  quarters  comes 
round  ;  another  important  factor  is  the  fretjuent 
application  of  the  hoe  among  the  plants  during 
the  season  of  growth.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  this  work  in  aerating  and 
increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Having 
selected  the  land  on  which  the  Tomatoes  are  to 
be  planted,  it  should  at  once  be  bastard  trenched 
and  well  enriched  with  farmyard  manure  if  this 
has  not  already  been  done,  the  ground  afterwards 
being  left  rough  until  planting  time  comes  round.  \ 
Having  prepared  the  land,  our  next  object  must ' 
be  to  produce  the  plants. 

March  20  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seeds. 
These  should  be  sown  thinly  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes  in  finely-sifted  mould,  the  seeds  being 
covered  by  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  mould.  Place  the  pans  or  boxes  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
greenhouse  or  in  a  frame  on  a  hot-bed  with  a 
slight  heat.  After  watering  through  a  fine  rose, 
place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pans  or  boxes,  and 
let  them  remain  on  until  the  seedlings  are  up. 
As  soon  as  they  are  about  2  inches  long   they 


should  be  pricked  out  into  shallow  boxes  (any 
old  boxes  will  do)  filled  with  mould  of  a  similar 
description  to  that  in  which  the  seeds  have  been 
sown,  and  which  should  consist  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  quantities.  Pricking  out  is  a 
technical  garden  term,  and  means  making  a  hole 
with  a  pointed  stick  in  the  soil  large  enough  to 
receive  the  roots  of  the  young  plants,  and  deep 
enough  to  allow  of  its  being  pressed  into  the 
soil  to  half  the  depth  of  its  stem,  from  which  new 
roots  will  soon  emit.  They  should  be  planted 
3  inches  apart,  or  they  may  be  potted  singly  into 
small  pots,  but  boxing  takes  less  time  and  is 
least  expensive.  The  young  plants  after  trans- 
planting should  be  returned  to  the  positions 
occupied  by  them  before.  To  grow  the  Tomato 
successfully,  the  grower  must  have  constantly  in 
his  mind  the  fact  that  the  young  plants  must  be 
grown  hardily  and  sturdily  (attenuated  and 
weakly  plants  are  of  no  use),  therefore  the  air  o( 
;  the  house  or  frame  in  which  they  are  grown  must 
never  be  stuffy  or  overheated,  but  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  artificially  warmed,  especially  at 
night  during  this  cold  time  of  the  year,  to  ensure 
steady  growth  and  to  admit  of  a  current  of  air 
at  all  times,  excepting  in  very  cold  weather. 

In  the  course  of  three  weeks  after  transplantini' 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  will  meet  in  the  boxes, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  be  potted, 
each  into  a  o-inch  pot,  using  three  parts  of  loam 
and  one  of  leaf-soil  unsifted.  In  potting,  sink 
the  joung  plant  again  in  the  pot  to  nearly  half 
the  length  of  its  stem,  filling  the  pot  with 
soil  into  which  new  roots  will  soon  emerge.  The 
young  plants  must  again  be  placed  under  glass  as 
soon  as  potted,  in  a  fairly  warm  and  airy  position 
facing  the  sun.  By  the  first  week  in  May,  if  all 
has  gone  well,  they  will  have  made  healthy,  sturdy 
plants  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  high,  many 
of  them  no  doubt  showing  a  few  flowers,  which 
should  be  encouraged  to  set  fruit  by  distributing 
the  pollen  grains  by  brushing  with  a  rabbit's  tail. 
The  Tomato  is  a  tender  plant,  therefore  it  should 
not  be  exposed  to  frost  at  any  time.  However, 
the  time  has  now  come  for  placing  the  young 
plants  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  position  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  (about  May  l.j).  In  order  to  protect 
the  plants  from  frost  at  night,  a  temporary  cover- 
ing should  be  erected  over  them  in  the  way  of  a 
skeleton  frame-work  of  wood,  over  the  sides  and 
tops  of  which  mats  or  some  other  covering  could 
be  placed  at  night  until  danger  from  frost  had 
passed,  leaving  them  exposed  in  the  daytime. 

This  hardening  process  will  have  prepared  the 
plants  for  planting  out  in  their  summer  quarters 
by  about  June  7.  They  should  by  then  be 
strong,  well-rooted  plants,  many  of  them  bearing 
from  one  to  two  bunches  of  fruit,  which  should  be 
ripe  by  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 
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We  will  now  return  to  the  land  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted,  and  which  we  left  in  a  rough 
state  after  manuring  and  trenching  in  March. 
The  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  scarify  the  surface 
either  by  a  harrow  or  fork,  and  then  draw 
shallow  drills  to  mark  where  the  rows  are  to  be. 
The  first  two  drills  should  be  1  foot  apart,  the 
next  18  inches,  and  the  ne.xt  1  foot  and  the  next 
18  inches  again,  and  so  on  through  the  piece.  By 
thus  planting  in  rows  only  12  inches  apart  it  is 
possible  to  fasten  the  two  rows  of  plants  to  one 
support,  thereby  considerably  reducing  the  ex- 
pense. The  18-inch  space  between  the  rows 
affords  adequate  room  for  walking  and  working 
among  the  plants  and  for  gathering  the  fruit  ; 
15  inches  should  be  allowed  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  row. 

Planting. 
The  holes  should  be  dug  out  with  a  spade  and 
made  deep  enough  for  at  least  4  inches  of  the 
base  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  be  buried  in  the 
soil,  from  which  new  roots  will  soon  shoot  forth. 
Plant  when  the  soil  is  comparatively  dry,  tread 
firmly  round  the  plants,  and  give  a  good  watering 
Immediately  afterwards.  On  no  account  must  it 
be  forgotten  to  thoroughly  water  the  plants  the 
day  before  they  are  planted. 

After  Management. 
An  important  matter  which  must  receive 
timely  attention  is  the  cutting  away  of  the  side 
shoots  or  laterals  as  fast  as  they  form,  or  the 
growth  will  become  so  dense  as  to  prevent  light, 
air  and  heat  circulating  among  the  plants,  to  the 
injury  of  the  fruit.  Yet  another  important 
matter  I  would  notice  is  the  necessity  of  cutting 
off  the  top  of  the  plant,  three  joints  above  the 
top  bunch  of  fruit,  as  soon  as  four  bunches  of 
fruit  are  secured  to  each  plant.  This  will  hasten 
the  swelling  and  maturity  of  the  fruit  enor- 
mously. Many  growers  I  know,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  heavier  crop,  defer  this  operation 
until  more  bunches  are  secured.  It  is  a  fatal 
mistake  to  make.  The  summer  is  too  short  to 
ripen  such  late- formed  fruit. 

Supports  for  the  Plants. — Many  use  Bamboo 
canes,  one  to  each  plant.  This  is  an  effective 
way,  no  doubt,  but  an  expensive  one,  entailing 
much  time  to  carry  out  and  a  considerable  outlay 
for  canes.  The  simplest  and  cheapest  way,  I 
think,  is  to  fix  pieces  of  fairly  strong  wood 
between  every  two  rows  at  a  distance  of  20  yards 
apart,  and  to  stretch  one  or  two  thin  wires  the 
length  of  the  rows,  tying  the  plants  of  both  rows 
to  this.  I  saw  a  large  quarter  last  year,  the 
plants  on  which  had  been  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  the  grower  thinking  they  would  come  to 
no  good  owing  to  the  bad  season.  So  far  as  I 
could  see  they  ripened  up  nearly  as  well  as  those 
which  were  supported  by  sticks. 

Waterbiij. — The  plants  should  be  watered  at 
least  once  a  week  for  about  three  weeks  after 
planting.  By  that  time  the  roots  will  have  taken 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  no  further  watering  will  be 
needed. 

Mulching. — A  thin  mulch  of  rotten  manure 
placed  about  2  inches  deep  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  round  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  cut 
off,  as  advised  oetore,  works  wonders  in  helping 
to  swell  up  and  increase  the  weight  of  the  crop. 

Qa/htriny  the  Fruit. — This  should  be  done 
before  it  is  ripe — that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  it  has 
taken  on  a  decided  colour  over,  say,  half  its 
surface.  It  should  be  placed  on  boards  or  in 
shallow  Vjoxes,  two  layers  deep,  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf,  or  inside  a  frame  under  glass  where  there 
is  a  genial  (but  not  too  much)  heat  and  a  current 
of  warm  air  passing  over  them.  In  about  ten 
days  the  fruit  will  put  on  as  brilliant  a  colour  as 
is  to  be  found  on  most  grown  under  glass. 

Varieties.  —  The  heaviest  cropping  outdoor 
variety  I  know  is  Sutton's  Open  Air,  but  it  is 
somewhat  corrugated  in  outline,  and  this 
militates  against  its  market  value.  Sutton's 
Abundance  and  Earliest  of  All  are  excellent, 
so  is  Carter's  Sunrise  and  Veitoh's  Frogmore 
Selected.  Owen  Thomas. 
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FOKTHCOMINQ    EVENTS. 

March  25. — Koyal  Botanic  Society's  Show, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

March  31.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hyacinth    Exhibition,    Vincent    Square,    West- 


minster. 


"The     Garden"      Hortieultupal 

Show. — Our  announcement  last  week  to  the 
effect  that  we  intend  holding  a  horticultural 
exhibition  for  our  readers  only  some  time  during 
July  next  has  created  much  interest,  which 
augurs  well  for  its  success.  In  case  any  of  our 
readers  overlooked  the  schedule  last  week,  we 
draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
published  again  this  week  among  our  advertise- 
ment pages. 

New    varieties    of   Japanese 
Quince  (Cydonia  japoniea).— M.  V. 

Lemoine  et  fils  of  Naney  announce  for  distribu- 
tion three  new  varieties  of  this  beautiful  and 
well-known  shrub.  They  are  Abricot,  a  dwarf 
form  with  semi-double  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
bright  kind  of  golden  hue ;  Grenade,  large, 
globular,  almost  double  flowers  of  a  deep  scarlet ; 
Orange,  semi-double  flowers  of  a  clear  orange 
red.— H.  P. 

New    Hydrangeas.  —  The    name    of 

Lemoine  of  Nancy  is  known  to  everyone  as  a 
most  successful  hybridist,  and  the  successes  that 
have  emanated  from  that  establishment  form  a 
very  long  list.  Of  late  years  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  Hydrangeas,  and  three  new  varieties 
are  announced  in  the  February  catalogue  just 
issued.  They  are  said  to  be  a  selection  from 
several  thousand  seedlings,  the  result  of  arti- 
ficially crossing  H.  Otaksa  monstrosa,  H. 
Mariesii,  H.  Souvenir  de  Claire  and  H.  rosea. 
From  these  a  good  number  of  plants  were 
selected  for  further  observation,  and  the  three 
varieties  were  ultimately  chosen  therefrom. 
They  are  Avalanche,  described  as  the  whitest  of 
the  Hydrangeas  ;  Fraicheur,  enormous  clusters, 
flowers  medium,  round,  white,  shaded  rose,  tips 
greenish,  eye  mauve  ;  La  Lorraine,  large  corymbs 
and  flowers,  these  last  having  the  edges  slightly 
toothed,  in  colour  soft  rose,  turning  to  bright 
rose. — H.  P. 

'Winter  -  floweringr     Carnation 

Society.-  The  next  exhibition  in  connexion 
with  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  April  1.  The  schedule  is  a  most 
comprehensive  one,  the  section  devoted  to 
amateurs  being  of  special  interest.  Good  prizes 
are  offered,  and  all  lovers  of  these  charming 
winter  flowers  should  make  a  point  of  attending 
the  exhibition.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Hayward 
Mathias,  Lucerne,  Stubbington,  Fareham,  Hants. 

Huntingrdonshire    Daffodil    and 
Spring:   Flower  Society.— Tlie  annual 

exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  above  society 
will  be  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Huntingdon, 
on  Tuesday,  April  21.  The  classes  are  open  to 
all  England,  and  some  good  prizes  are  offered. 
Copies  of  the  schedule  can  be  obtained  from  the 
hon.  seeretary.  Miss  L.  L.  Linton,  Stirtloe  House, 
Buekden,  Huntingdon. 

Compounds    (poisonous)    for 
horticultural     and      aErricultural 

purposes. — It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Bill  successfully 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Thursday  last,  and  was  referred  tc  a  joint 
committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
horticultural  trade  is  materially  interested  in 
this  Bill,  as  by  Clause  2  power  is  given  to 
persons,  other  than  chemists,  such  as  nursery- 
men, seedsmen  and  agricultural  agents,  to  stock 
and  sell  (under  provisions  to  be  made  by  the 
Privy  Council)  weed  killers,  insecticides,  sheep 


dips,  &e.  It  will  be  remembered  that  th& 
Traders  in  Poisonous  Compounds  for  Trade 
Purposes  Protection  Society  has  for  years  past, 
been  working  to  this  end,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  society  that  this  clause  has  been 
inserted  in  the  Bill.  All  those  interested  in  the 
sale  of  these  compounds  should  assist  the  society 
in  its  efforts  to  get  Members  of  Parliament  tO' 
support  Clause  2  of  the  Bill,  so  that  the  same 
may  become  law  this  Session. — G.  H.  Richards. 
"Journal    of  the   Kew   Guild."— 

This  is  an  annual  publication  that  is  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  by  Kew  men  all  over  the  world,  and 
no  doubt  many  will  be  wondering  why  the 
present  number  is  so  late  in  appearing.  An: 
excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch,  M.A., 
V.M.H.,  Curator  of  the  Cambridge  Botanie 
Gardens,  forms  the  frontispiece,  a  most  inter- 
esting memoir  accompanying  it.  A  full  page 
illustration  of  Cambridge  Cottage,  formerly  the- 
residence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  is  also 
given,  this  building  having  been  converted  into 
a  public  museum.  The  letters  from  old  Kewites, 
chiefly  from  abroad,  are,  as  usual,  a  most  inter- 
esting feature.  Death,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has 
visited  several  members  during  the  past  year, 
portraits  of  five  deceased  members  being  given. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinion» 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Iris  luteo-alba.— This  little  plant  is  now- 
in  flower  with  me,  and  I  think  that  if  I  had  been 
able  to  include  it  in  my  group  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst. 
it  would  have  caused  much  interest.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  is  a  white  reticulata,  so  slightly- 
shaded  with  cream  and  pale  blue  as  for  these 
colours  to  be  scarcely  noticeable,  except  on  close 
inspection.  It  is  smaller  and  dwarfer,  too,  thani 
the  reticulata  type,  and  altogether  a  somewhat 
insignificant  flower  ;  but  the  unique  colour  makes, 
it  of  great  interest  to  lovers  of  this  section. — 
F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye. 

A  hint  on  Rose  pruning:.— There  i» 

no  harm  done  by  allowing  a  few  buds  to  push, 
into  growth  at  the  top  of  the  shoots  before 
pruning  is  commenced.  This  is  often  an  advan- 
tage. When  the  top  growth  commences  the 
roots  are  also  active,  and  owing  to  this  after  the 
pruning  is  done  the  dormant  buds  quickly 
develop  into  strong  vigorous  shoots.  The  end- 
of  March  is  quite  early  enough  to  commence 
pruning  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  to  be  followed! 
by  the  Hybrid  Teas,  leaving  the  Teas  to  be  dealt 
with  in  April. — C.  Ruse,  Munden  Gardens,. 
Watford. 
Autumn  Snowdrops  and  the 

seasons  — The  dull  and  wet  weather  which 
generally  prevailed  here  during  1907  had  the: 
effect  of  either  hindering  or  delaying  the  flower- 
ing of  the  autumnal-blooming  Snowdrops.  Galan- 
thus  corcyrensis  did  not  bloom  with  me  at  all, 
and  G.  octobrensis,  G.  Elsae  and  G.  Raehelie  didl 
not  come  into  flower  until  well  into  January,  and. 
some  of  these  are  still  in  bloom  in  the  last  days, 
of  February.  G.  cilicicus  opened  in  the  beginning: 
of  January.  — S.  Arnott,  Dumfries,  February  •Jll. 
Destroying:  wasps.- ffe  the  article  OQ 
wasps  (pages  109  and  110),  I  have  found  the 
following  very  effective  in  destroying  them  u 
Plant  batches  of  Centaurea  montana  carnea  and 
C.  m.  rubra  ;  then,  when  they  first  begin  flower- 
ing, look  over  them  every  day  when  it  is  fine 
enough  for  wasps  to  fly.  The  queens  are  attracted, 
to  these  in  numbers,  and  with  a  pair  of  strong, 
leather  gloves  they  may  be  taken  and  killed. 
Another  plan  is  to  place  jars  or  bottles  of  beer, 
sweetened,  into  which  they  crawl  and  get  either- 
intoxicated  or  drowned.  Our  firm  grow  large' 
quantities  of  these  Centaureas,  and  it  was  quite 
by  chance  I  noticed  the  wasps  feeding  on  themi 
last  spring. — George  Gibson,  Leeming-Bar. 
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The  Eorpows  of  the  seedsman.— 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  j'et  such  is  the 
fact,    that   the   seedsman   often   has  to  work  a 
great  man}'  hours  of  overtime  during  his  busiest 
seasons,  and  has  to   crowd  as  much   into  those 
hours  as  he  is  physically  able  to  accomplish.     In 
a  busy  seed  and  bulb  business  there  are  two  calls 
for  this  strenuous  exertion,  viz. ,  when  the  bulbs 
are  dispatched  and  when  the  seeds  are  sent  out. 
The   bulb    season    begins    in    earnest    early    in 
August  and  continues  until  well  into  November. 
Out  of   this  time   there   will   probably  be  some 
eight  weeks  in  which  the  staff  will  have  to  work 
until  9.30  p.m.,  or,   in  exceptional   oases,   until 
nearly  midnight  for  six  days  in  the  week.     In 
my  own  case  I  have  worked  until  11  and  11.30 
for  some  time  in  order  to  cope  with  orders,  and 
this  not  owing  to  any  bad  management,  but  to  a 
bad  season  and  late  delivery  of  bulbs.     The  seed 
season  opens  early  in  January  and  runs  on  to  the 
end  of  March  ;  this  will  generally  give  from  one 
to  two  months  of  overtime,  the  assistants  often 
■working   thirteen    and    fourteen    hours    a   day. 
And  not  only  are  the  hours  long,  but  everyone  is 
"norking    at     full     pressure.       Now,  I    am    not 
grumbling  at  this  state  of  things,  it  is  what  is 
expected   by  all  who  enter  into  the  seed  trade, 
whether    he    hold    the    post    of    office    boy    or 
manager  ;  but  what  I  do  plead  for  is  this,  that 
those   who   send   their  orders   to   the   seedsman 
shall   endeavour   to   make  his  work  as  light  as 
possible.     I  will  first  give  a  few  instances  of  how 
work  is  often  complicated  and  increased.    Nearly 
all  seedsmen  send  out  order  sheets  on  which  to 
■write  out  the  order,  or  in  many  cases  the  names 
of  seeds  or  bulbs  are  printed  with  spaces  for  the 
quantities  to  be  filled  in  by  the  customer.     Now 
if   these   sheets   were   always   used  in  the   way 
intended,  they  would  make  the  execution  of  an 
order  very  simple.     Unfortunately,  many  people 
lose  these  order  sheets  almost  as  soon  as  they  get 
them  ;  then  when  making  out  their  orders  they 
collect  a  few  odd  sheets  of  notepaper,  sit  down  and 
begin  to  jot  down  "  impressions  "  for  the  coming 
season's   gardening.      They   order   a  few    items, 
totally  ignoring  the  sequence  of  subjects  in  the 
catalogue  from  which   they  are  working.     Then 
follow  a  few  interjectory  remarks  on  cultivation 
or  the  crops  of   the  previous  year,  then  a  few 
more  items  and  so  on.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
Sdy   that   these    "  mixtures "    often   have   to   be 
entirely    rewritten     before     the    order    can    be 
executed,  and  this  when  every  minute  is  precious 
and   the   staff  is   working   at   highest    pressure. 
Even  when  the  order  sheet  is  used  it  is  often  so 
■carelessly  filled  in  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  what  is  required.     In  some  cases  marks  will 
be  placed  just   halfway  between  two  varieties, 
so  that  it  is  guesswork   to  say  which   to  send. 
In  other  oases  marks  are  so  faint  that  a  magni- 
fying  glass   is   required   to   decide   whether    an 
ounce  or  half  an  ounce  is  wanted.     Then,  again, 
marks  are  made  and  partly  obliterated,  so  that 
doubts   are   raised   as   to   whether   the    item    is 
wanted  or  not.     Again,  when  seeds  are  offered 
by  the  ounce,  some  people  will  persist  in  ordering 
by   the   packet.     Or   others,   when   they   get  to 
choice  flower  seeds  worth  anj'thing  from  23.  6d.  to 
£8  per  oz. ,  placidly  put  loz.  before  everything  they 
fancy.     Of  course,  in  these  cases  the  seedsman 
•will  at  once  make  the  corrections  without  much 
loss  of  time,  but  a  little  thought  would  have  pre- 
vented  even   this   little   extra  work.      Another 
■class  of  purchaser  sends  off  his  order  early  in  the 
season,  but  forgets  to  put  any  name  or  address 
on  it,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  so — according 
■to    his    patience — writes    indignantly   to    know 
when  he  may  expect  his  goods.     Some  persons 
persist  in  asking  questions  about  bulbs  or  seeds 
which    have    been     anticipated    and    are    fully 
answered  in    his  seed  or  bulb  list.     Of   course, 
this  is  want  of  thought.     Of  late  years  all  the 
leading  authorities  among  bulb  growers,  or  rather 
users  of   bulbs,  have  advocated  early  planting. 
This  is  very  good  advice,  but  has  added  another 
trouble  to  the  bulb  merchant ;    for  some  of  his 
clients   ha-ving   got  this   idea  of   early  planting 


firnilj'  into  their  heads,  they  give  the  nurseryman 
no  peace  until  their  orders  are  executed.  Having 
shown  a  few  of  the  trials  of  a  seedsman  (a  number 
more  could  be  cited  if  space  allowed),  I  ask  that 
those  whom  he  serves  will  do  their  best  to  make 
his  task  as  light  as  possible.  (1)  By  using  order 
sheets,  &c.,  provided  for  the  purpose.  (2)  By 
abstaining  from  asking  questions  answers  to 
which  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
seedsman  or  bulb  merchant.  (3)  By  writing  or 
marking  the  orders  distinctly  so  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  required  and  how  much 
of  it.  (4)  By  making  out  the  orders  in  proper 
sequence  from  seed  or  bulb  list,  and  writing 
questions  or  other  remarks  on  a  separate  paper. 
(5)  By  exercising  as  much  patience  as  in  you 
lies,  believing  that  the  seedsman  will  attend  to 
your  wants  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can,  if  for  no 
higher  motive  than  to  make  room  for  other  work 
which  is  needing  his  attention. — A  Sufferer. 


A  VISIT  TO  MR.  F.  HERBERT 
CHAPMAN'S  GARDEN. 

WE  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  garden  of  Mr.  F. 
Herbert  Chapman  of  Guldeford 
Lodge,  Rye,  who  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  to  the  horticultural 
world  as  the  raiser  of  the 
beautiful  yellow  Freesia  named  Chapmani.  The 
garden  in  question  is  situated  immediately 
beneath  a  very  steep  and  high  cliff  that  breaks 
all  north  and  east  winds,  so  that  it  is  most 
favourably  placed  for  plant  life  of  all  kinds. 
Horticulture,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  really 
a  hobby  of  Mr.  Chapman's,  bulbous  plants,  and 
particularly  Freesias,  being  his  pet  subjects, 
the  crossing  of  these  and  Narcissi  being  ex- 
tensively carried  out  by  him. 

Freesia  Chapmani  was  naturally  largely  in 
evidence,  and  it  certainly  is  a  charming  plant, 
the  deep  rich  yellow  flowers  possessing  almost  as 
much  fragrance  as  the  well-known  F.  refracta, 
while  in  size  they  also  compare  favourably  with 
the  last-named  species.  Much  has  been  written 
and  said  as  to  how  Mr.  Chapman  secured  such 
a  splendid  novelty,  but,  needless  to  say,  a  greater 
part  of  this  has  been  merely  surmised,  hence  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  record  the  exact  crosses 
made.  At  the  outset,  Freesia  refracta  alba  was 
used  as  the  seed  parent,  the  flowers  of  this  being 
fertilised  by  pollen  from  F.  aurea,  a  little-known 
species  that  possesses  dirty  yellow  flowers. 
The  result  of  this  cross  was  plants  with  flowers 
of  varying  shades  of  yellow,  none  of  which 
satisfied  the  hybridist,  hence  the  deepest  yellow 
blooms  were  selected  and  the  pollen  from  these 
used  on  F.  refracta  alba  again,  F.  Chapmani  being 
the  result.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  a 
double  cross  was  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  handsome  yellow  Freesia  that  is  already  a 
general  favourite. 

Among  other  forms  of  Freesia  that  we  noticed 
was  one  named  Lemon  Drop,  a  pale  lemon- 
coloured  form  of  F.  refracta,  and  an  improved 
form  of  F.  refracta  alba,  the  flowers  being 
pure  white  instead  of  cream,  with  the  usual 
yellow  markings.  A  new  break  in  colour  is 
provided  by  a  plant  or  two  with  a  rich  apricot 
tint  suffusing  the  flowers. 

A  box  of  seedlings  that  were  flowering  was 
most  interesting,  the  whole  of  the  plants  being 
the  result  of  one  cross.  Among  them  were  deep 
yellow,  white,  apricot  and  pale  yellow  hues, 
thus  proving  that  the  Freesia,  like  many  other 
plants,  is  most  variable  when  crossing  is  resorted 
to.  Seed  is  sown  during  .June  in  shallow  boxes 
and  the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  flower  in  these 
before  they  are  transplanted.  The  age  that  the 
seedlings  attain  before  they  flower  varies  con- 
siderably, some  producing  blooms  the  first  year 
and  others  needing  a  period  of  four  years  to  reach 
the  flowering  stage.  The  deep  lilac  Freesia 
Tubergeni,    of  course,  finds    a   home   here,  and 


Amethystine,  a  pale  lilac  form  of  it,  is  also 
grown.  When  we  remember  that  the  crossing 
of  Freesias,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  at  present 
only  in  its  infancy,  we  may  safely  predict  that 
many  other  beautiful  forms  will  be  produced  ere 
many  years  elapse. 

Narcissi  seedlings  abounded  everywhere,  and 
no  less  than  fifty  distinct  crosses  were  made  by 
Mr.  Chapman  last  year,  records  of  all  being 
carefully  preserved  so  that  the  parentage  of  any 
prizes  that  may  result  will  be  known.  Some 
seedlings  of  N.  calathiuus,  only  about  an  inch 
high,  had  the  characteristic  twisted  leaves  of 
this  species,  even  in  this  early  state.  Seeds  of 
Narcissi  are  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  shallow 
boxes  and  given  cool  treatment  from  the  first, 
the  young  bulbs  being  transferred  to  beds  in  the 
open  after  the  second  year's  growth  has  been 
completed. 

Irises  of  the  reticulata  section  were  just  in 
flower,  and  some  very  charming  things  were 
among  them.  We  particularly  noticed  some 
substantial  improvements  on  I.  Krelagei  and 
I.  melusine,  the  first-named  being  especially 
variable,  a  form  of  it  named  grandiflora  intensa 
being,  as  its  name  implies,  larger  and  deeper  in 
colour  than  the  type.  Considering  the  hardiness 
of  these  plants,  and  the  early  period  of  the  year 
in  which  they  flower,  it  is  surprising  that  they 
are  not  more  widely  grown. 

Some  Cyclamen  seedlings,  resulting  from  a 
cross  between  C.  iberioum  and  a  variety  of  C. 
persicum,  were  rather  disappointing,  little  im- 
provement on  the  first-named  being  noticed 
among  them  at  present.  However,  a  further  cross 
has  been  made,  the  results  of  which  maj-, 
perhaps,  prove  more  satisfactory. 

Besides  hybridising,  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  very 
capable  cultivator  of  Narcissi,  and  visitors  to  the 
Midland  Daffodil  Society's  show  held  at  Birming- 
ham last  year,  will  no  doubt  remember  the 
excellent  group  of  fifty  varieties  that  won  for 
him  the  first  prize  and  gold  medal  of  the  societj-. 
A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  also  awarded 
him  last  April  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  a  splendid  group  of  Daffodils  shown  at  Vincent 
Square.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  coming 
man  in  the  horticultural  world  ;  certainly  he  is 
an  enthusiastic  hybridist,  in  which  he  is  greatly 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  who  apparently  has 
a  natural  gift  for  colour  selection. 


VIOLET    PLANTS    IN    POTS. 

USUALLY  Violets  are  grown  in 
frames  throughout  the  winter  when 
an  early  supply  of  flowers  is  re- 
quired. There  are  few  persons  who 
do  not  love  Violets,  and  I  suggest 
that  a  few  nice  clumps  be  lifted  and 
placed  carefully  in  flower-pots  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  and  dwelling-rooms.  I  have 
grown  many  pots  of  Violets  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  have  always  been  much  appreciated.  Pro- 
cure a  number  of  7-inch  and  8-inch  pots,  put  in 
good  drainage,  and  then  pot  the  lifted  clumps 
much  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  an  ordinary 
Zonal  Pelargonium. 

Do  not  bruise  the  roots,  but  press  the  soil — 
which  should  be  of  a  light  nature  and  in  a  medium 
condition  as  regards  moisture — gently  around 
the  roots.  Then  place  the  newly-potted  plants 
in  a  cool,  airy  frame  for  about  ten  days.  New 
roots  will  quickly  take  possession  of  the  fresh 
soil,  and  when  the  flower-buds  commence  opening 
take  the  plants  to  the  conservatory.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  have  the  plants  in  the  dwelling- 
rooms  while  the  flowers  are  fully  open.  Careful 
watering  must  be  the  rule,  and  manure  water  is 
not  necessary.  Dead  and  fading  leaves  should 
be  regularly  removed,  because  they  would,  if  left 
on  the  plants,  not  only  mar  their  beauty,  but 
cause  the  loss  of  many  flowers.  Princess  of 
Wales  and  La  France  (single-flowered)  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Astor  and  Marie  Louise  (double-flowered) 
are  good,  reliable  sorts  to  g^o^^ .  AvoN. 
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require  little  preparation.  If  cooked  when  quite 
young,  then  served  with  butter,  they  are 
delicious. 

Another  way  of  .serving  this  Bean  when  cold 
is  to  mix  it,  whole,  with  salad.  Served  thus  the 
good  quality  of  the  pod  is  not  lost.  The  July 
Climbing  also  has  other  good  points  ;  it  keeps 
longer  when  ht  for  use  than  others.  Doubtless 
its  small  seeds  and  fleshy  pods  are  in  its  favour 
in  this  respect. 

Successor  is  an  excellent  Bean  to  follow  tlie 
July  ;  it  has  larger  pods  and  is  of  excellent  table 
quality.  Though  not  so  early  as  the  first-named, 
it  is  valuable  for  its  long  cropping  and  the  large 
quantity  of  fine  pods  produced.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  climbing  French 
varieties,  a  superior  form  to  those  first  intro- 
duced, and  a  reliable   Bean   for   amateurs    who 
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SOME    VALUABLE    CLIMBING 
FRENCH    BEANS. 

FREQUENTLY  it  happens  that  the 
amateur  can  devote  some  space  to 
climbing  Beans,  but  the  best  results  are 
not  always  obtained  from  the  old 
Scarlet  Runner.  These  at  times  are 
late  in  bearing,  and  require  more  room 
than  often  can  be  given  them.  My  note  concerns  a 
very  different  type  of  Bean,  which  should  greatly 
interest  amateurs,  and  not  only  be  more  valuable 
on  account  of  the  compact  growth,  but  more  so 
for  their  excellent  quality.  The  variety  July  is 
a  very  distinct  sort  as  the  pods  are  stringless. 
This  is  a  great  gain  in  the   cooking;    but  this 

I  will  refer  to  later.  They  bear  so  freely  that  i  have  none  too  much  space  for  the  Scarlet  Runner 
quite  forty  pods  have  been  seen  on  a  single  group.  It  should  be  sown  late  in  May  for  a 
stalk.  Another  important  point  is  their  earli-  succession;  indeed,  last  year  I  made  two  sowings, 
ness.  Last  season— by  no  means  an  early  one—  one  in  May  and  another  a  month  later.  By  so 
July  gave  pods  the  second  week  in  July  from  doing  I  got  good  pods  well  into  October,  and  in 
seed  sown  the  last  week  in  April,  whereas  the  quantity.  It  variety  also  sets  very  freely  and 
runners  of  the  older  type  were  quite  a  month  does  well  against  a  fence  or  wall.  Grown  thus 
later.  The  plants  do  not  need  tall  stakes— 3  feet  it  does  not  require  stioks  and  gives  a  good  return, 
to  i  feet— and  the  pods  are  long,  thin  and  Feeding  in  dry  seasons  should  not  be  over- 
straight,  ayeragnig  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  looked.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  feed  with  any 
produced   in   pairs   or   clusters.     The  seeds  are    good   food   and   well    water    it   in    afterwards. 

Those  who  have 
liquid  manure  would 
find  this  one  of  the 
best  foods  for  the 
purpose.  Another 
point  worth  attention 
is  to  avoid  crowding 
the  plants.  It  is  well 
to  give  plenty  of 
room.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  too  thickly, 
thin  out  when  a  good 
plant  is  secured. 
Amateurs  may  also 
forward  a  crop  by 
sowing  in  boxes  in 
frames  and  planting 
out  early  in  May. 
This  done,  I  have  had 
July  fit  for  table  in 
.Tune.  Both  these 
varieties  were  raised 
by  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.  of  High  Holborn. 
G.  Wythes. 


Generally  speaking  a  moist  locality  suits  it 
best,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  grow 
under  more  arid  and  dry  conditions.  The  seeds, 
which  are  ripe  early  in  March,  may  be  sown  at 
once,  choosing  the  under  side  of  a  branch  where 
the  bark  is  smooth  and  living.  The  berries  may 
simply  be  squashed  on  the  bark  so  that  the  seeds 
are  held  there  by  the  sticky  substance  contained 
in  the  berries,  or  slight  cuts  can  be  made  and  the 
seeds  inserted  therein.  Whichever  system  is 
adopted  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  birds 
stealing  the  seeds,  this  being  most  effectively 
accomplished  by  hanging  pieces  of  fish  or  wire 
netting  over  the  spots  where  the  seeds  are  sown. 
No  further  care  is  necessary.  Very  little  growth 
will  be  made  the  first  summer,  and  even  when 
fully  established  the  plants  are  of  slow  growth. 
As  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on 
separate  plants  one  of  each  at  least  is  necessary 
to  secure  a  crop  of  berries.  The  illustration 
portrays  a  fine  bunch  of  this  semi-parasite  that 
has  affixed  itself  to  an  Apple  tree.  Although  its- 
presence  cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  tree  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  appreciable  harm  is  done  ; 
at  least,  trees  that  have  large  bunches  growing 
on  them  seem  little  the  worse  for  it. 
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MISTLETOE   (iKOWINO   ON   AN   APi'LE  TREE.     (Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed.) 


small  ;  the  pod  flrshy  and  stringless.  It  is 
certainly  the  earliest  climbing  French  Bean  I 
have  grown,  and  adheres  well  to  tlie  sticks.  The 
quality  of  the  pods  when  cooked  is  not  unlike 
that   of   the  Butter  Beans  ;    they  are  delicious. 


SOWING 
MISTLETOE 

•JuDoi.NG  by  the  vast 
quantities  that  are 
sent  to  the  London 
markets  every 
Christmas,  chiefly 
from  France,  the 
Mistletoe  (Viscuni 
album)  is  as  popular 
as  ever  in  this 
country.  Although 
generally  regarded  as 
a  parasite  it  is  not 
strictl)'  so  because, 
owing  to  its  possess- 
ing green  leaves,  it  is 
capable  of  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  air,  and 
forming  from  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  mois- 
ture and  minerals  derived  from  its  host,  starch, 
which  is  the  principal  of  plant  foods.  Another 
erroneous  idea  entertained  by  many  is  that 
Mistletoe  will  only  grow  on  Apple  trees  or  those 
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Here  I  would  usk  amateurs  to  adopt  a  different  j  closely  related  to  Apples.  Undoubtedly  it  is  most 
way  of  cooking  to  that  usually  followed  ;  that  is,  frequently  met  with  on  these  trees,  but  it  will 
to  gather  before  the  pods  have  become  old.  I  also  grow  on  the  Ash,  Lime,  Poplar,  Whitethorn 
Cook    them   whole,   and,  being  stringless,  they  I  and  oeeasionalJy  on  the  Oak. 


WATEEING    AND    VENTILATING 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  SPRING. 

T  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  amateur  to 

err  in  the  watering  and  ventilating  of  his 

plants  during  the  spring  months.     At  no 

other  season  of  the  year  is  it  so  necessary 

to  pay  close  attention  to  both  points  in 

the  cultivation  of  plants  under  glass.     In 

the  autumn  the  foliage  and  wood  are  both  fairly 

well  matured  and  will  withstand  the  changes  in 

the  weather,  in    the    summer  it  is   possible    to 

ventilate  and  give  water  freely  without  causing 

any  serious  injury  to  the  contents  of  the  house, 

but  in  spring  we  have  cold  east  winds,  alternating 

spells  of   bright  sunshine  and  cloud,  and  as  the 

new  growths  of  the  plants  are  very  tender  any 

neglect   in  regard  to  airing  and   watering   may 

cause  irreparable  damage. 

In  the  depth   of  winter  there  is  usually  quite 
enough    moisture    in    the     greenhouse    without 
sprinkling  water  on  the  floor  ;    indeed,  we  try,  or 
ought  to  try,  to  keep  the  interior  of  the  structure 
dry  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants.     But  as  the  sun 
gains  in  power  and  new  shoots  grow  on  the  plants 
more  moisture  is  required.     Our  aim  should  be  to 
produce  a  temperature  and  an  atmosphere  which 
will  induce  the  healthiest  growth  of  the  plants. 
If  the  interior  of  the  greenhouse  be  very  dry  in 
the  afternoon  when  it  is  closed,  and  the  hot-water 
pipes  are  heated  in  the  usual  way,  the  plants  will 
suffer  and  insect  pests  be  favoured.     It   is  the 
wisest  plan  to  slightly  damp  the  floor  at  closing 
time,  especially   if  the  sun  .shines  at  the  time  j 
then    if    you   enter    the    house    an    hour    after- 
wards the   temperature  will   be  higher  but  the 
perceptible    moisture    in    the    atmosphere    will 
feel   agreeable.      Open    the   ventilators    slightly 
early  enough  in  the  morning  to  prevent  the  tem- 
perature rising  unduly,  but  do  not  cause  a  chill 
to  the  plants  through  excessive  ventilation.     As 
a  rule  on  clear  days  the  ventilators  should  be 
gradually  opened  wider — according  to  the  strength 
of  the  sun's  rays — till  noon,  then  it  should  be 
the  rule  to  gradually  close  them.     Furthermore, 
damp  the  floor  at  noon  on  bright  days,  as  well  aa 
when  the  house  is  closed.     If  you  find  the  tem- 
perature too  high,  and   at  the  same  time  a  cold 
east  wind  is  blowing,  it  would  be  wiser  to  syringe 
more  water  on   the  floor  and  walls  of  the  house 
than  to  open  wide  the  ventilators  at  once. 

The  watering  of  plants,  especially  newly -potted 
ones,  requires  to  be  carefully  done  at  this  season. 
If  the  soil  be  moist  a  syringing  of  the  foliage 
will  be  more  beneficial  than  watering  the  soil, 
but  all  leaves  should  be  dry  by  sunset.        Avon. 
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MISTAKES  MADE  IN  SOWING  SEEDS. 
A  MATEURS  will  now  be  busily  engaged 
/\  in  sfiwing  seeds  in  the  open  borders, 

/  %         and,    although    they    will    probably 
/      \        cover  the  seeds  properly,  they  will 
y  J^_      make    the   surface   of   the   soil   very 

smooth  with  the  hack  of  the  spade 
or  rake  down  the  lumps  of  earth  to  a  fine 
powder.  At  this  season  cold  east  winds  are 
prevalent,  and  when  the  tender  seedlings  are 
fully  exposed  to  such  winds  a  serious  check  is 
the  result.  Instead  of  making  the  surface  of  the 
border  quite  smooth,  leave  it  somewhat  lumpy  ; 
these  lumps  of  soil,  a\'eraging  the  size  of  Wal- 
nuts, act  as  a  natural  shelter  to  the  tiny  seedlings, 
breaking  the  force  of  the  wind.  Some  finer  »o\\ 
may  be  scattered  on  the  seeds,  so  as  so  secure 
proper  germination  ;  but  the  surface  itself  should 
not  be  beaten  down  flat.  There  is  another 
mistake  very  generally  made,  and  that  is  neglect 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subsoil,  or  that  portion 
immediately  below  the  surface.  When  ground 
is  dug  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  clayey  soils 
especially  are  left  in  a  rather  lumpy  condition, 
and  the  mere  breaking  up  of  the  top  crust  for 
the  reception  of  the  seeds  is  not  sufficient.  Make 
good  use  of  the  garden  fork  and  thoroughly 
break  up  the  subsoil  before  putting  in  the  seeds. 
Especially  is  this  necessary  where  seeds  are  sown 
in  quarters  where  the  resultant  plants  are  to 
remain  to  come  to  maturity.  Avon. 


masses  and  to  remark  such  features  that  appear 
constant  and  easily  recognised  when  they  occur. 

Muscari  require  no  special  treatment ;  all  are 
hardy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  they 
possess  considerable  hardihood  in  that  they  are 
able  to  live  and  thrive  under  harsh  conditions, 
holding  their  own  with  grasses  when  naturalised, 
enduring  droughts  unharmed,  surviving  pro- 
longed floods  so  long  as  they  can  maintain  root- 
hold,  and  thej'  appear  to  do  just  as  well  on  a 
wind-swept  hillside  growing  in  hungry  soils  of 
limestone  formation  as  in  the  richer  soils  of  moist 
valleys  and  well-tilled  gardens.  Their  increase 
is   rapid,    seedlings   crop    up    by   the    thousand 


purpose  they  are  intended.  In  the  Dahlia,  as  in 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  subjects,  it  is  not 
always  the  finest  exhibition  varieties  that  are  the 
most  popular  when  it  conies  to  rough  treatment. 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  Cactus  • 
Dahlia  shcDuld  be  condemned  as  a  failure  simply 
because  it  fails  to  give  a  good  return  when  treated 
merel\'  as  a  shrubbery  plant,  when  peihaps  it  is 
one  of  the  most  telling  varieties  on  the  show 
bench  if  properly  cultivated.  As  each  succeeding 
year  thei'e  are  a  good  number  of  new  varieties 
added,  and  as  old  ones  deteriorate,  it  is  necessary, 
if  the  grower  would  keep  his  collection  up  to 
date,  that  he  should  add  and  discard  accordingly. 


HELLEBORUS  PETER  BARR. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  darkest-flowered  variety  of 
Helleborus  colchicus  yet  seen,  and  will  doubtless 
find  favour  with  those  who  appreciate  at  their 
full  worth  this  interesting  section  of  the  Lenten 
Rose.  The  plant  possesses  all  the  good  attri- 
butes of  the  species  from  which  it  springs,  and, 
apart  from  that  deeper  tone  of  purplish  plum 
colour  characteristic  of  these  plants,  the  blossoms 
are  larger  and  the  sepals  more  widely  separated, 
thus  giving  a  less  cupped  character  to  the  flower 
than  is  seen  in  some  forms.  The  vigour  and 
freedom  of  growth  and  flowering  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  for  the  rest  the  accom- 
panying illustration  will  afford  our  readers  a 
good  idea  of  its  bearing.  It  was  exhibited  before 
the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  when  it  received  an  award 
of  merit.  E.  J. 

MUSCARI    (GRAPE    HYACINTHS). 

The  Muscari,  Starch  Hyacinths  or  Grape 
Hyacinths,  are  familiar  bulbs  hailing  from 
Eastern  Europe,  where  they  inhabit  mountain 
slopes  in  the  drier  regions.  They  vary  little  from 
one  another,  and  the  group  has  proved  a  puzzling 
one  to  systematic  botanists,  and  still  more 
puzzling  to  the  cultivator  who  has  no  herbaria  at 
hand  to  help  him  in  determining  his  specimens. 
There  are,  however,  two  distinct  groups  ;  one,  of 
which  the  Musk  Hyacinth  is  an  example,  has 
closed  flowers  with  flattened  tips,  and  which  are 
mainly  of  grey  or  brown  colouring  with  blue 
tops ;  the  other  group  are  mainly  of  blue  colouring, 
the  flowers  being  nearly  spherical  and  closely 
aggregated  in  dense  spikes.  The  members  of 
the  first  group  may  be  dismissed  from  considera- 
tion (with  the  exception  of  the  Musk  Hyacinth) 
as  being  of  no  garden  value  ;  the  second  group 
contains  many  useful  garden  plants. 

The  characters  which  separate  the  species  are 
so  minute  (or  wanting  altogether,  being  lost  in  a 
host  of  geographical  forms  and  seedling  varia- 
tions) that  it  is  impossible  for  a  monographer  to 
accurately  describe  each  plant's  superficial  details 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  determined,  and  as  these 
details  contain  no  cultural  lesson,  and  the  plants 
have  no  garden  value  as  units,  it  will  perliaps  be 
more  helpfxil  to  describe  the  prevailing  colour  of 
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around  parent  clumps  and  offsets  are 
equally  numerous,   and  so  tenacious  j 

of  life  are  they  that  one  may  hoe 
seedlings  down  several  times  a  year 
and  yet  the  plants  manage  to  make 
growth  in  unguarded  moments  suifi-  ™ 

cient  to  build  up  a  flowering  bulb  in 
its  appointed  time. 

if.  afpinum.  — This  has  loose  spikes 
of  flowers  which  are  abruptly  closed 
at  the  throat ;  the  lower  bells  are 
yellowish  grey,  as  in  moschatum,  the 
upper  ones  blue,  and  a  few  buds  at 
the  tip  of  the  spike  are  generally 
monstrous,  ?'..e.,  are  prolonged 
coloured  pedicels  which  never  bear 
open  flowers. 

M.  armeniacum  has  small  spikes  bearing  a 
small  inflorescence  of  dark  blue  colouring,  the 
outline  of  which  is  bluntly  cone-shaped.  The 
flowers  are  quite  round,  and  they  appear  like  the 
"  pips  "  of  well-formed  Blackberries. 

M.  atlantkiim  has  slender  spikes  of  sky  blue 
flowers,  pretty  in  the  mass  and  delicately  fragrant. 

M.  hotryoides. — A  familiar  blueGrape Hyacinth, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  loose  spike, 
becoming  widely  separated  from  each  other  as 
the  spike  attains  its  full  length.  A  pretty  species 
for  massing  and  a  very  prolific  plant. 

Var.  album. — The  dainty  Starch  Hyacinth. 
A  neat-growing,  white-flowered  form  whose  leaves 
are  pale  green  and  whose  stems  are  also  whitish 
near  the  summit. 

Var.  pallidum. — A  lilac-tinted  azure  blue  form 
or  selection,  very  refined  in  colouring  and  a  capital 
rookery  plant.  Grandiflorum  is  a  new  form  with 
larger  flowers  on  spikes  (i  inches  to  8  inches  long 
coloured  a  deeper  azure  blue.  G.  B.  Mallett. 
(To  be  cmitinued.) 


THE    BEST    DAHLIAS. 

To  grow  suitable  varieties  is  half  the  battle  in 
exhibiting,  and  in  a  lesaer  degree  success  in  any 
other  braneli  of  horticultural  work  is  dependent 
on  using  those  varieties   most    suitable    for  the 
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(Natural  size.) 


In  the  following  notes  I  will 
endeavour  to  briefly  describe  a  few  of 
the  finest  varieties  in  all  sections, 
commencing  with  the  best  exhibition 
Cactus  sorts,  which  of  all  the  family 
are  the  most  changeable.  Among  the 
varieties  introduced  last  spring  are 
twelve  really  useful  additions  as 
follows  : 

Z/HS're.  — Deep  brick  red,  some- 
what dwker  near  the  centre,  florets 
quilled  and  slightly  incurved,  the 
blooms  lieing  of  large  size  and  borne 
on  strong  robust  plants. 

Mra.  \V.  H.  Eahi/.—A  very  free- 
flowering  Cactus  Dahlia,  the  plants 
being  of  dwarf  and  healthy  growth 
The  blooms  are  of  average  size  but  unusually 
deep.  Colour,  creamy  white  in  the  centre  shading: 
to  white  at  the  tips.  Prol)ably  the  best  all-round 
white  to  date. 

Cararfoc— A  pure  yellow  possessing  extra 
strong,  erect  flower-stems.  Yellows  being  still 
very  scaice  this  is  well  worth  a  trial,  although 
possibly  not  seen  quite  up  to  expectation  last 
autumn. 

Ruby  Grinsfed.  —One  of  the  loveliest  colours,  f.  e. , 
a  soft  salmon  fawn.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
almost  globular,  but  of  the  finest  form,  and 
althougli  sparingly  produced  they  last  well  and 
have  very  stout  stems.  To  ensure  getting  a  good 
bunch  of  this  for  exhibition  several  plants  shoulcS 
be  grown. 

//(/a.(«^/(.— This  variety  flowers  very  much  in- 
batches,  but  is  a  beautiful  flower  and  a  telling 
one  in  competition.  The  form  is  very  incurved 
and  the  florets  narrow.  The  colour  is  yellow  at 
the  base  but  quickly  shading  to  a  mauvy  pink. 
The  plants  are  tall  and  of  fairly  good  habit. 

Kathlixn.  Bryant.— T)eep  crimson  and  a  dwarf, 
free-flowering  variety  of  good  form.  It  is  very 
useful,  and  greatly  needed  on  account  of  its 
colour. 

Rei:  Arthur  ffall.^  this  variety  was  very 
disappointing,  as  it  did  not  flower  until  quite 
late  in  the  season  ;  still,  it  is  doubtless  a  good 
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thing.  It  is  one  of  the  narrowest-petalled 
Dahlias,  and  when  good  is  difficult  to  beat  The 
colour  is  bright  ruby  crimson. 

Flarj  oj  Truce.— K^ve  we  have  a  good  white, 
but  an  "uncertain  one  as  regards  flowering. 
Several  excellent  bunches  were  exhibited  last 
autumn  which  possessed  grand  form  and  petals. 
The  plants  are  very  sturdy  and  have  very  stiff 
flower-stems.  Like  many  other  sorts,  the  cold, 
backward  season  may  have  been  particularly 
detrimental  to  this  variety. 

Eureka.  — This  is  a  very  large  flower  of  most 
distinct  colour,  perhaps  best  described  as  a 
purplish  plum  colour,  somewhat  lighter  at  the 
tips  of  the  petals.  The  blooms  are  very  deep 
and  they  are  freely  produced  on  long  stems. 

Daisy  Slap'is.  —  Mauve-pink, 
flowers  freely,  and  has  good  stems ; 
medium  size. 

T.  A.  Hacemeyer. — A  large- 
flowering  variety  ;  colour,  yellow 
at  base,  shading  to  deep  red,  the 
tips  of  the  petals  being  lighter. 

Clincher  produces  huge  flowers, 
but  on  pendent  stems  ;  colour,  a 
beautiful  shade  of  heliotrope  on 
the  outer  florets,  shading  to 
almost  white  in  the  centre. 

Coming  to  older  varieties,  I 
can  but  briefly  describe  them. 
The  best  of  these  are  : 

Kelson.  — A  grand  flower  when 
in  form,  but  very  uncertain  as  to 
depth  ;    colour,  purplish  crimson. 

3Irs.  Macmillan. — One  of  the 
most  reliable  Dahlias ;  form  neat, 
stems  good  :  white  in  the  centre, 
quickly  deepening  to  pink. 

Wm.  Mariihall  is  another  very 
reliable  exhibition  variety,  and 
one  of  the  largest  The  plants 
are  of  very  strong  growth  ;  colour 
is  orange  to  yellow  in  the  centre. 
It  is  best  shown  not  too  large, 
when  it  is  much  more  refined  in 
the  florets. 

ifrs.  Geo.  Stvreiison.  —  Pure 
yellow,  a  variety  of  very  upright 
growth,  with  stiS'  flower-stems. 
The  blooms  are  star-shaped. 

Mrs.  F.  Grinsled.  —  A  very 
dwarf  variety,  making  very  little 
wood,  yet  flowering  freely  and 
producing  large  blooms  of  good 
form  ;  colour,  deep  rich  crimson, 
with  purplish  shading. 

Star. — Yellow  to  light  orange, 
a  striking  colour  ;  form  star-like, 
habit  of  the  best,  and  an  easy 
variety  to  grow. 

The  Pilot  —Colour,  bright 
yellow,  shading  to  bright  terra- 
cotta. The  flowers  are  carried  on 
stiff  stems  ;  a  reliable  Dahlia. 

Faiinwi.  —A  variety  above  the 
average  in  size,  with  long  narrow 
florets.     Uselul  and  constant. 

Oscar. — The   plants  are  dwarf 
and  sturdy,  and  the  b!ooms  are 
carried    perfectly    erect.      They 
are   of   medium   size   and    neatly  formed.      The 
colour  is  bright  crimson  scarlet. 

H.  Shoesmith. — Deep  crimson,  very  narrow 
florets  indeed.  Plants  very  dwarf,  free  and  of 
erect  habit. 

Regarding  the  plants  only  as  suitable  for 
cutting  and  garden  decoration,  the  following  are 
the  best  new  sorts  not  mentioned  above  : 

JC.  Cadman. — Deep  red,  florets  straight  and 
evenly  arranged,  the  flowers  being  deep.  A  good 
Cactus.  j 

Countess  of  Malmcsbury. — A  lovely  light  pink,  i 
the  flowers  being  well  away  from  the  plants  on  j 
stiff  stems. 

Thomas  Chillis  has  an  erect  habit,  producing 
neatly  made  flowers  on  good  stems.  Colour 
salmon.  I 


Acrobat. — A  sturdy  strong-stemmed  bi-coloured 
Cactus.     Not  very  free  but  a  striking  variety. 

Of  older  sorts  and  sorts  already  mentioned, 
Caradoc,  Daisy  Staples,  Lustre,  Mrs.  AV.  H. 
Raby,  Mrs.  Macmillan,  Primrose,  Star,  The 
Pilot,  Delight,  Thomas  Parkin,  W.  Jowett, 
Sirius,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson,  Floradora,  Eva, 
General  French,  Spotless  Queen  and  Britannia. 

Almost  every  year  witnesses  the  introduction 
of  another  new  section,  and  thus  the  Fancy 
Cactus,  since  they  have  a  class  devoted  to  them 
at  the  National  Dahlia  Society's  shows,  must  be 
recognised  here.     The  best  six  of  these  are  : 

Meteor. — Pinkish  white  ground,  speckled  and 
striped  with  crimson  and  purple.  Form  very 
incurving,  almost  ball  shaped. 


with  -n  hite.  A  bouquet  composed  entirely  of  this 
at  the  National  Dahlia  Society's  shosv  was  a 
perfect  picture. 

Nain.  — Dark  chestnut,  a  free-flowering  variet3-, 
tht)  blooms  keeping  good  in  the  centre. 

Miijnon. — Although  not  really  small  enough  to 
be  classed  as  a  Pompon  Cactus,  this  is  a  useful 
and  beautiful  Dahlia,  being  a  strong  healthy 
grower  and  producing  quantities  of  perfect 
blooms.  The  colour  is  deep  pink  with  lighter 
centre. 

Coronation. — Crimson-scarlet,  one  of  the  best. 
Peace. — White,  a  sturdy  grower  and  just  the 
type  needed. 

Tomtit. — One  of   the   smallest,   not   over  free- 
flowering,  verj'  fine  petalled  and  neatly  formed. 
Little   Dolly.  —  Another   pink, 
somewhat  smaller  than  Mignon, 
which  it  otherwise  resembles. 

P.  P. 
(To  he  continued. ) 


THE  yUEEN    OF   SAXIFRAGES   (SAXIFRAGA   LONGIFOLIA)   THREE   YEARS   FROll 

SEED. 


Mrs.  Caselton. — A  tipped  variety,  being  reddish 
salmon  at  the  liase  with  white  tips.  The  plants 
are  not  \'ery  free,  l)ut  the  flowers  are  neat  and 
pretty. 

Victorian. — Probalily  the  best  all-round  Fancy 
Cactus.  White  ground  thickly  striped  and 
speckled  crimson. 

Cockatoo.  —  Unique  colour,  yellow  tipped  with 
white  ;  pendent  habit. 

Columbia. — Red,  tipped  white  ;  very  reliable. 

Sirius. — Yellow  ground,  striped  crimson.  An 
old  but  very  reliable  fancy. 

In  the  Pompon  Cactus  we  have  a  section  which, 
as  it  becomes  better  known,  will  be  a  very  popular 
one.     The  l)est  (jf  these  are 

Grade. — A  most  lovelj'  little  flower,  tlie  base 
of  the  florets  being  bronzy  yellow,  then  tipped 


THE    QUEEN    OF    SAXI- 
FRAGES FROM  SEED. 

Saxifraga  longifolia  is  not 
inappropriately  named  the  Queen 
of  Saxifrages,  inasmuch  as  the 
individual  rosettes  are  the  largest 
of  all  the  encrusted  section,  which 
give  it  a  singularly  ornamental 
appearance  when  not  in  flower. 

From  the  seedling  stage  it 
slowly  gains  strength  and  in- 
creases in  size  and  beauty  through- 
out the  years  till  eventually  the 
accumulated  vigour  of  the  plant 
finds  expression  in  a  pyramidal 
head  of  blossom  composed  of 
hundreds  of  flowers  ;  this  crown- 
ing event,  when  it  occurs,  termi- 
nates the  life  of  the  individual. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  encrusted 
Roukfoils,  S.  longifolia  never  pro- 
duces ofl'sets,  so  that  it  can  only 
be  raised  from  seed,  which  ripens 
readily  in  the  open  air,  but  owing 
to  insect  agency  in  cross-fertilising 
the  flowers,  the  progeny  will  often 
exhibit  a  multitude  of  forms  ;  to 
ensure  the  type  coming  true, 
the  flowers  must  be  fertilised  by 
their  own  pollen,  which  can  be 
best  secured  by  enclosing  a  part 
of  the  flower-spike  in  a  fine  muslin 
bag. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  in 
autumn  or  in  spring,  as  it  ger- 
minates readily  at  any  of  these 
seasons ;  the  soil  should  consist 
of  sharp  grit  and  loam,  to  which 
is  added  a  small  quantity  of  old 
mortar  rubble,  unless  the  loam  is 
natural  limestone  soil.  Germina- 
tion may  be  accelerated  in  mild 
warmth,  but  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  evident  a  cool  treatment 
is  much  safer  owing  to  the  risk  of 
damping  off,  and  as  soon  as  the 
little  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  they  are  pricked  off  into  pots  or 
boxes,  allowing  a  distance  of  IJ  inches  between 
them  and  using  a  compost  similar  to  that  named 
already. 

The  following  summer  the  plants  are  large 
enough  for  potting  singly,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  system  to  adopt ;  the  pots  require 
liberal  drainage  at  all  times,  and  from  this  time 
forward  a  small  quantity  of  peat  in  the  compost 
imparts  a  degree  of  coolness  which  the  roots 
particularly  delight  in,  though  no  amount 
of  sunshine  ever  comes  amiss  to  the  vegetative 
parts. 

When  large  enough  for  permanent  planting, 
a  vertical  position,  such  as  illustrated,  should  be 
given,  as  then  superfluous  moisture  rapidly 
drains  away,  while  a  cool  root  run  should  be  the 
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cultivator's  aim  at  all  times,  selecting  a  sunny 
exposure,  tor  in  such  positions  the  lime  incrusta- 
tion upon  the  leaves  is  fullest  developed. 

Thomas  Smith. 
Walmsgule  Gardens,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 


TULIP    PEINCE    OF    AUSTR[A. 

I  AM  led  to  write  these  lines  from  finding  that  a 
friend  who  is  well  up  in  gardening  matters,  and 
who  everj'  j'ear  grows  a  nice  collection  of  spring 
bulbs  both  indoors  and  out,  does  not  know  Tulip 
Prince  of  Austria.  One  has  read  of  a  devotee  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  who  said  that  he  wished  he  had 
never  read  any  of  his  novels,  so  that  the  pleasure 
of  reading  them  for  the  first  time  might  be  some- 
thing which  he  had  yet  to  enjoy.  Just  so  with 
this  Tulip.  I  almost  wish  I  did  not  know  it,  for 
I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  pleasant  surprise 
than  to  come  across  it  for  the  first  time.  Jenny, 
Princess  Helen,  Proserpine,  Duchess  of  Parma, 
Vermilion  Brilliant  and  Coleur  Cardinal  are  each 
in  their  way  lovely  flowers  and  special  favourites 
of  mine  ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  so  many  good 
points,  all  as  it  were  combined  in  one  single 
plant.  It  has  a  splendid  habit,  a  good  constitu- 
tion, a  peculiarly  taking  colour  and  a  most 
delightful  perfume.  As  a  catalogue  now  before 
me  says  :  ' '  Prince  of  Austria  may  be  called  '  the 
forcing  Tulip  '  par  excellence."  The  same  almost 
might  be  said  of  it  as  a  "bedder."  This  last 
spring  I  had  a  large  bed  in  front  of  my  dining- 
room  window.  Not  far  away  was  one  of  Duchess 
of  Parma,  and  there  were  good-sized  clumps  of 
Arlis,  Cottage  Maid,  Chrysolora  and  several 
others.  I  thus  had  a  good  opportunity  of  making 
comparisons.  Two  things  were  most  noticeable — 
first.  Prince  of  Austria  retained  its  petals  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  other  ;  and,  secondly,  owing 
to  this  characteristic,  and  also  because  the  warm 
orange  red  of  its  first  opening  gradually  passed 
with  advancing  days  to  a  real  orange,  it  practi- 
cally made  two  beds.  Its  thin,  wiry  stems  carry 
the  long,  sweet  flowers  without  any  support  oven 
under  glass,  and  the  particular  shade  that  they 
then  assume  is  just  as  pleasing,  if  not  more  so, 
than  when  it  flowers  in  the  open  border.  I  have 
some  pots  and  boxes  in  my  greenhouse  now 
(February  3),  which  will  be  in  full  glory  before 
many  days   are   over.      On  second  thoughts   I 


begin   to  wonder,  would  the  surprise  of  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time  be  more  than  the  pleasure 
of  anticipation  with  which  I  now  look  forward 
to    seeing  again  well-tried   and   too-long-absent  j 
old  friends.  Josefh  Jacob. 

TWO    OF    THE    BELL-FLOWERS. 

(CaMPANOLA    rOSILLA     ALBA    AND    C.    ALPINA.  ) 

Ik  "  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  Cam- 
panula CDBspitosa  and  C.  pusilla  are  given  as  two 
distinct  plants  ;  biit  in  practice  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  any  difference  between  them. 
Their  dissimilarities,  if  any,  are  so  minute  as  to 
have  no  importance  in  horticulture.  The  plant 
is  the  commonest  as  well  as  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  all  the  little  Campanulas,  thriving  in  sunny  or 
shady  places  among  rocks  or  on  level  ground.  I 
Its  culture  involves  no  diflieulties,  it  being  one  | 
of  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow,  in  this  respect 
differing  greatly  from  the  majority  of  alpines, 
many  of  which  are  exceedingly  capricious  plants. 
It  flowers  from  June  until  October,  and  may  be 
used  indiscriminately  for  edgings,  carpets,  or  the 
rock  garden.  It  is  verj'  close  and  erect  in  j 
growth,  rarely  forming  flower-stems  over  5  inches  [ 
in  height.  The  lanceolate  leaves  are  light  green, 
and  are  carried  on  thin,  wiry  stems,  with  small, 
drooping,  pale  blue  flowers.  The  pure  white 
variety  is  even  more  charming,  and  has  a  freer 
habit  than  the  type.  Of  this  there  are  two 
forms,  one  almost  entirely  disappearing  in  the 
winter,  while  the  other  is  evergreen,  keeping  the 
ground  carpeted  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
year  with  emerald  foliage.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  division  or  seed  and  rejoices  in  a  calcareous 
soil,  so  that  limestone  chips  should  be  added  in 
quantity  to  the  loam  in  which  it  is  grown. 

C.  alpina  is  a  rare  plant  in  cultivation,  but  a 
very  beautiful  one  and  closely  allied  to  C.  bar- 
bata.  It  forms  a  small,  dense  tuft  of  narrow, 
grey,  downy  leaves,  and  sends  up  a  flower-spike 
rather  over  6  inches  in  height  bearing  drooping 
bells  of  a  deep  purple-blue  tint.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  It  appreciates  rich  soil,  and 
should  be  given  a  compost  of  leaf -mould  and  loam 
in  equal  proportions  mixed  with  an  abundance 
of  limestone  chips.  It  often  proves  a  difficult 
subject  to  grow,  in  some  gardens  dying  out  after 
flowering.  S.  W.  Fitzhkrbert. 


THE      ROSE     GARDEN. 


MULCHING   FOR    ROSES    UNDER 
GLASS. 

ROSES,  like  Vines,  revel  in  a  good 
mulching,  not  of  cold  and  wet 
manure,  but  a  good  reliable  mixture, 
something  that  will  attract  the  young 
,  fibrous  roots  to  the  surface.  It  fre- 
quenily  happens  that  a  border  of 
Roses  will  flourish  admirablj'  for  a  year  or  two 
under  glass  and  tlien  show  signs  of  exliaustion. 
The  skilled  cultivator  will  anticipate  this  state  of 
things  and  provide  his  plants,  be  they  pot  grown 
or  planted  out,  with  some  nourishing  food.  An 
excellent  mixture  is  as  follows  :  Two  parts  pul- 
verised sheep's  manure,  three-fourths  of  a  part  of 
wood  ashes,  a  fourth  of  a  part  of  fine  bone-meal 
and  four  parts  good  soil.  Give  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  this  now  before  the  plants  become  too  far 
advanced. 

Where  possible  let  this  take  the  form  of  a 
top-dressing  rather  than  remove  existing  soil, 
but  where  the  pots  will  not  allow  of  this 
some  pieces  of  slate  stuck  around  the  pots  will 
give  additional  space.  In  a  week  or  two  it  will 
be  found  that  the  fine  roots  have  not  been  slow 
to  find  out  the  food.  Such  a  mulching  as  this 
\\'Ould  be  most  beneficial  to  outdoor  Ro^es  that 
seem  to  need  help  in  the  gr0T\ing  season,  say, 
about  May.  P. 


WICHURAIANA  ROSE  DEBUTANTE. 
Although  not  profusely  produced,  there  is 
something  charming  about  the  late  sprays  of 
bloom  which  this  Rose  yields.  Even  as  late  as 
the  first  week  in  December  pretty  little  flowers 
could  be  cut,  and  they  are  particularity  welcome 
when  upon  most  of  the  pillars  there  are  few, 
if  any,  Roses  to  be  seen.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  raisers  will  soon  be  giving  us 
a  group  of  late-flowering  rambler  Roses  of  the 
wichuraiana  tribe,  and  considering  the  readiness 
that  this  tribe  can  be  mingled  with  other  groups 
by  crossing,  we  are  hopeful  that  such  lovely 
gems  as  Rene  AndriS  and  Alberic  Barbier  will  be 
produced  as  autumnal  bloomers.  P. 


T\\0    I'l     illh    Bhl.l,-H,o\\  KUS    (tAMi'AMLA    I'USILLA   AI.BA    AND    C.    ALPINA) 
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QARDENING      FOR      'BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN.— 
Although  it  is  getting  late,  hardy 
creepers  may  still  be  planted.  I 
am  just  finishing  planting  the 
Clematises,  Passion  Flowers  and 
Honeysuckles.  The  beautiful 
Crocosmia  aurea  and  C.  imperialis  may  be  planted 
now  ;  when  the  bulbs  are  planted  about  4  inches 
deep  and  from  4  inches  to  li  inches  apart  I  find 
they  invariably  do  well.  This  subject  should 
have  a  nice  warm  border  with  a  sunny  aspect. 
The  different  forms  of  the  Pansies  should  be 
planted  forthwith ;  for  a  free  and  interesting 
display,  however,  I  plant  the  Tufted  Pansies. 
These  plants  revel  in  soil  that  has  been  deeply 
dug  and  enriched  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  good, 
partially  rotted  manure.  Hardy  Ferns  succeed 
well  when  planted  at  the  present  time.  I  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  plant  them  in  both  shaded  and 
partially  shaded  positions. 

The  Window  Garden.  — My  window  plants  are 
responding  generouslj'  to  the  extra  attention 
they  have  received  of  late.  The  rule  is  to 
periodically  sponge  the  leaves  of  foliage  plants 
to  cleanse  them  from  accumulations  of  dust, 
their  appearance  being  much  enhanced  by  using 
tepid  milk  and  water  occasionallj-.  Old  Geraniums 
and  Fuchsias  may  be  repotted  with  advantage  jiist 
now.  Fresh,  sweet  soil  and  clean,  well-drained 
pots  are  important  factors  in  successfully  treating 


Milan  Turnips,  Carrots,  Onions,  Radishes  and 
Lettuces.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  fine  days 
when  the  soil   is  friable  to   make  any  sowings  of 


2. — SOME   OF   THE   OLD   AND   USELESS  GROWTHS. 

these  plants  in  the  spring.  In  a  little  while  new 
and  vigorous  shoots  will  develop,  and  these  will 
make  the  window  gay  throughout  the  summer. 
Bulbous  subjects,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Daffodils  and  Crocuses,  as  they  go  out  of  flower 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  shed  or  spare  room, 
and  the  soil  kept  just  moist  only  until  the  foliage 
becomes  seared,  then  they  may  be  shaken  out 
and  stored  away  until  next  autumn.  In  this 
way  I  make  use  of  the  bulbs  a  second  time, 
planting  them  in  spare  corners  outside  another 
Eeason. 

Vei/elabk  Garden. — There  is  plenty  of  work 
to  do  here  just  now.  Many  seeds  have  still  to  be 
sown  for  both  summer  and  winter  vegetable 
supplies.  Sow  the  following  seeds  without 
further  delay  :  Broad  Beans  in  drills  .3  inches 
deep  and  from  '2  feet  to  :i  feet  asunder ;  Parsnips, 
in  deeply-dug  (juarters,  in  drills  1.5  inches  apart 
and  about  1  inch  deep  ;  main  -  crop  Potatoes 
about  7  inches  deep  and  in  drills  rather  less  than 
.3  feet  asunder.  The  "  sets  '"  should  be  placed 
about  1.5  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  vigorous  grow- 
ing sorts  recjuire  rather  more  space  between  them. 
Available  tjuarters  I  am  now  sowing  with  Early 


I. — OLD    PANSY    PLANT    LIFTED    FOR    DIVISION. 

second  early  Peas.  Peerless  Marrowfat,  Duke 
of  Albany,  Telephone,  Daisy  and  Telegraph 
should  be  sown  forthwith  ;  these  should  come 
into  bearing  just  as  the  earlier  varieties  have 
finished. 

The  Greenhouse.  — Glass  houses,  in  which  Azaleas 
and  other  spring-flowering  plants  are  blooming 
freely,  should  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  or 
their  display  will  not  last  very  long.  I  find 
that  by  tacking  a  breadth  of  tiffany  to  the  inside 
of  the  roof  an  effective  shade  can  be  provided. 
This  must  be  done  where  there  is  no  roller  blind, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  make  use  of  a  permanent 
shading  of  the  nature  of  a  wash. 

Roses. — Pruning  is  the  all-important  work  at 
this  period.  I  commence  with  what  are  known 
as  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties.  Prune  these 
Roses  back  moderately  and  well  thin  the  branches, 
retaining  shoots  having  a  firm,  hardened  ap- 
pearance, each  of  which  has  con.spicuous  "ej'es," 
from  which  the  subsequent  growths  are  to  be 
obtained.  By  these  means  I  procure  many  very 
handsome  flowers  in  late  June  and  early  July. 
Where  a  quantity  of  blooms  are  desired  rather 
than  a  limited  number  of  those  of  good  quality, 
the  trees  must  be  pruned  less  hard.  Varieties 
differ,  making  it  necessary  to  cut  away  extra 
grossness  of  growths  that  spoil  the  even  forma- 
tion of  a  tree.  The  less  vigorous  shoots  should 
be  cut  back  to  within  about  9  inches.  Rosea  of 
medium  growth,  such  as,  say,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
should  be  shortened  to  about  0  inches.  The  Tea- 
scented  Roses  must  not  be  pruned  for  a  week  or 
two  yet.  The  present  i.s  a  good  time  to  top-dress 
the  beds  and  borders,  using  well-decayed  manure 
and  forkinL'  this  in.  D.  B. 


INCREASING  PANSIES   IN  THE   SPRING. 

The  orthodox  method  of  raising  new  plants  of 
the  named  Pansies  is  by  cuttings  in  the  late 
summer  or  during  the  autumn  month.s.  The 
summer  insertion  of  the  cuttings  is  carried  out 
with  the  object  of  planting  the  resulting  plants 
in  the  succeeding  autumn,  usually  during  the 
earlier  half  of  October  ;  and  this  for  producing  a 
free  display  of  blossoms  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  most  satisfactory 
rule  to  follow.  However,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  deal  with  them  in  the  autunui  ;  but 
Pansies  may  be  easily  increased  in  the  manner 
described  below. 


Lifting  the  Old  Plants  for  Division. — Anyone 
who  possesses  a  garden  frame,  or  who  can  make 
a  temporary  structure  that  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  may  lift  and  divide  Pansies  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Four  small  planks  or  boards, 
6  inches  to  !S  inches  in  width  and  of  a  length  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  grower,  may  be 
nailed  together  in  the  form  of  a  frame,  and  this 
covered  with  a  spare  frame-light  or  old  window- 
sash.  Throughout  March  and  April  the  old 
plants  that  were  cut  back  late  in  the  autumr» 
should  be  represented  by  plants  of  tuft-like  form, 
and  each  with  a  large  number  of  sturdy  little 
shoots  that  divide  up  into  useful  pieces  very 
readily.  In  some  gardens  this  cutting  back  of 
the  Pansies  may  have  been  neglected,  and  the 
old  plants  may  even  now  have  the  old  coarse, 
elongated  growths  still  adhering.  Should  this 
be  so,  cut  back  these  old,  useless  shoots  forth- 
with, and  after  leaving  the  old  plants  for  a  time, 
say,  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  lift  and  treat  them  as 
we  now  prescribe  for  plants  that  were  cut  back 
last  autumn.  Fig.  1  represents  an  old  plant 
lifted  from  the  hardy  border.  The  plants  vary 
in  character  considerably,  some  being  more 
tutted  in  form  than  others.  If  the  old  clumps 
are  lifted  with  care,  many  of  the  roots  may  be 
preserved  intact,  and  quite  a  large  number  of 
pieces  may  be  obtained  with  a  quantity  of  roots 
adhering. 

Diriding  the  Old  Plants. — If  the  old  plant  is 
firmly  gripped  with  both  hands  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  thumbs  and  fingers  pressed  well 
into  the  base  of  the  growths,  they  will  divide 
quite  easily.  See  that  the  division  takes  place 
among  the  roots  rather  than  among  the  growths. 
A  few  of  the  shoots  will  be  useless  for  per- 
petuating the  stocks,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the 
inexperienced  such  pieces  are  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  growths 
are  coarse,  and,  although  some  of  them  may  root, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  desirable,  as  they 
would  ultimately  lack  the  vigour  that  younger 
growths  with  roots  adhering  almost  invariably 
evolve. 

The  Best  Divided  Portions. — Fig.  .3  represents 
the  varying  character  of  Pansy  growths.  The 
biggest  piece  in  the  centre  may  be  planted  intact, 
or  each  of  the  young  growths  may  be  detached 


3. — GOOD   GROWTHS  THAT  SHOULP    F'.E    RETAINED: 
NOTE   THAT   EACH   HAS   SOME   R00T.S. 

and  these  inserted  with  the  others  in  some  light 
sandy  soil.  Shoots  without  roots  should  not  be 
discarded,  as  they  will,  at  this  period,  root  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Some  of  the  cuttings 
will  need  to  be  trimmed  of  seared  or  decaying 
foliage.  This  treatment  will  enhance  the  success 
of  root  formation,  and  enable  the  grower  to  raise 
a  large  number  of  plants. 
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The  leaf-mould  must  have  anj' 
sticks  or  other  rubbish  re- 
moved, and  it  or  the  manure 
may  with  benefit  be  passed 
tliruugh  a  three-quarter-inch 
meshed  sieve.  Mix  the  \vliole 
well  together  and  use  when  it 
is  moist,  not  wet.  A  good 
test  is  to  tal\e  a  liandful  of 
the  mixture,  squeeze  it  tightly 
and  then  let  it  fall  a  distance 
of  2  feet  to  the  ground.  If 
it  breaks  up  it  will  not  be  too 
wet,  but  should  it  remain  iu  a 
ball  it  will  need  some  drying. 
Very  dry  soil  must  also  be 
avoided. 
Suitable  Soiljor  Propaciating  Purposes. — Light  The  size  of  pots  must  next  be  considered,  and, 
sandy  soil  is  suitable  for  the  cuttings.  We  make  generally  speaking,  those  2  inches  more  in 
up  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  diameter  than  those  in  which  the  plants  are  at 
equal  quantities,  and  pass  this  through  a  sieve  present  growing  will  suffice.  In  some  instances 
with  a  half-inch  mesh.  Subsequently,  the  heap  ,  pots  of  the  same  size  or  even  smaller  may  be 
is  given  a  thorough  mixing  and  then  it  is  ready  advisable.  All  must  be  scrubbed  quite  clean, 
for  use.  The  quarter  in  the  garden  allocated  to  both  inside  and  outside,  and  on  no  account  use 
the  frame  is  then  dealt  with,  being  dug  over  and  them  until  they  are  dry.  New  pots  must  be 
levelled,  if  this  has  not  been  done  already.     A    soaked  in  water  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  the 


-AN   EXCELLENT   PANSY   OB   VIOLA   FRAME. 


warm  aspect  should  be  selected  if  possible. 

A  Good  Type  of  Viola  Frame. — The  shallow, 
span-roof  frame  represented  in  Fig.  4  is  an  ideal 
one.  For  all  hardy  plants  and  for  bringing  on 
other  less  tender  subjects  it  is  almost  in- 
dispensable. We  prefer  it  to  the  ordinary  cold 
frame,  because  ventilation  is  so  easily  carried 
out,  and  the  plants  derive  so  much  benefit  from 
light  all  round.  It  is  10  inches  at  the  aides  and 
20  inches  at  its  apex  ;  because  of  this  the  plants 
are  always  kept  so  stocky,  and  are  always  so 
very   easily   controlled.      The    frame-lights    are 


inner  and  outer  surfaces  allowed  to  dry  before 
using.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  new  pots  are 
very  dry,  they  will  absorb  the  moisture  from  the 
soil  to  the  detriment  of  the  plants.  Place  a 
good-sized  piece  of  broken  pot,  concave  side 
downwards,  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot :  then  over  and  around  it  place  some  smaller 
pieces  so  as  to  get  nearly  an  inch  of  drainage. 
Over  this  place  a  little  rough  soil,  and  the  pot  is 
then  ready  for  the  plant. 

Turn   the  latter  carefully  out  of   its  pot  by 


case  wliere  a  smaller  pet  will  most  likely  be  best, 
and  instead  of  1  inch  of  drainage  provide  2  inches 
or  even  3  inches  for  good  sized  pots.  Also  leave 
out  the  bone-meal  and  manure  from  the  soil, 
making  up  a  mixture  of  two  parts  decayed  turf, 
two  parts  sand,  and  one  part  leaf-mould.  Use 
only  the  fibrous  lumps  of  the  loam  or  turf.  In 
repotting  these  sickly  plants  a  potting  stick  is 
not  usually  required,  the  soil  being  best  tucked 
moderately  firm  round  the  roots  with  the  fingers. 
The  watering  must  be  very  carefully  carried  out 
for  a  considerable  time,  so  as  to  encourage  new 
roots  to  penetrate  the  fresh,  sweet  soil.  A  light 
syringing  overhead  daily,  the  plants  being  taken 
to  the  kitchen  sink  for  tlie  purpose,  will  prove 
of  great  benefit.  

EARLY  LETTUCES  WITHOUT  GLASS. 

It  often  happens  that  the  owner  of  a  garden 
where  no  glass  structure  exists  would  like  an 
early  crop  of  Lettuces  from  a  spring  sowing  ; 
and  his  or  her  wishes  may  be  gratified  with  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Select  the  warmest  position 
available  in  the  garden,  and,  if  the  soil  is  heavy 
or  composed  chiefly  of  clay,  add  a  liberal  amount 
of  road  scrapings,  leaf-soil,  or  well-decayed 
manure,  so  as  to  lighten  it  up  somewhat.  Then 
draw  a  few  shallow  drills  1  foot  apart  and  sow 
seeds  of  a  quick-growing  Cos  variety,  such  as 
Giant  White  Cos,  scattering  them  thickly  in  the 
drill.  Cover  with  half  an  inch  of  fine  soil,  and 
no  more  attention  will  be  needed.  When  the 
seedlings  appear  growth  will  be  comparatively 
rapid,  owing  to  the  plants  standing  close 
together.  When  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  high 
they  may  be  cut  the  same  as  we  cut  Mustard  and 
Cress,  and  a  very  tender  and  welcome  salad  will 
be  provided.  A  sowing  may  be  made  for  this 
purpose  at  once.  


placing  the  fingers  across  the  surface  of  the  soil 

and  turning  it  upside  down,  giving  the  rim  of 
hinged  and  can  be  opened  on  either  side  as  a  the  pot  a  smart  tap  on  the  edge  of  the  bench, 
protection  or  otherwise,  whichever  way  the  If  the  plant  is  healthy  and  needs  repotting  it 
wind  may  be  blowing.  Fill  in  to  the  depth  of  should  be  a  mass  of  roots,  and  care  must  be  taken 
from  4  inches  to  6  inches  with  the  prepared  soil,  not  to  injure  these.  With  a  pointed  stick  care- 
level,  and  make  firm.  Insert  the  pieces  in  rows,  I  fully  unwind  the  roots  that  are  among  the  old 
starting  first  with  a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  I  drainage  material  and  remove  the  latter.  Then 
variety  being  dealt  with,  and  following  on  with  loosen  some  of  the  most  healthy-looking  roots 
each  variety  in  similar  fashion.  The  rows  should  round  the  sides,  remove  any  loose  soil  from  the 
be  about  3  inches  asunder.  Dibble  in  carefully  surface,  and  place  the  ball  of  roots  and  soil  in 
and  see  that  the  soil  is  firmly  pressed  at  the  base  I  the  new  pot,  taking  care  to  get  the  plant  in  the 
of  each  one.     Water  in  with  clean  water  from  a    centre.     The  depth  to  pot  is  a  point  where  many 

fine  rosed  can  when  the  work   is  done,  and  keep    beginners  go  astray  ;  a  good  rule  is  to  pot  not  \  many    annuals,    under     proper    treatment,    are 
the  frame  rather  close  for  a  time,  i.e.,  until  root    more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  than  the    capable  of  producing.     It  is  of  little  use  to  allow 
formation  is  denoted   by  growth  at  the  apex  of  ,  plant   was   in   its   old   pot.     A  potting-stiek  or    " 
each  shoot.     Fig.   .5  shows  a  frame   filled    with    rammer  will  be  necessary,  and  this  may  be  made 

from  a   1-inoh  or  li-inch  wide  lath,  making  it 

level  at  the  end.     Place  some  soil  round  the  old 

ball  of  soil  and  roots  and  ram  it  with  the  potting- 
I  stick,  keeping  the  latter  close  to  the  side  of  the 

pot  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots.     Moderately 

firm  ramming  only    will   be   required   for  most 

plants.    Make  the  surface  level 


divided  pieces  that  are  doing  well, 
give  the  plants  abundance  of  air. 


REPOTTING 


When  rooted. 


WINDOW 


ROOM    AND 
PLANTS. 
Possibly   more  mistakes   are  made  in   the  re 

potting  of  these  plants  than  in  any  other  phase  and  tidy,  leaving  half  an  inch 
of  their  culture,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  space  for  watering.  Give  one 
watering,  and  much  harm  may  easily  be  done  in  |  good  watering  with  a  rosed 
this  direction  by  those  wlio  are  not  conversant  i  can,  and  for  the  next  two  or 
with  a  plant's  likes  and  dislikes  and  its  period  ]  three  weeks  water  very  care- 
of  growth.  The  best  time  of  all  to  repot  practi-  fully  indeed,  keeping  the  plants 
cally  all  plants  is  just  when  new  growth  is 
commencing  after  a  period  of  rest,  and  this 
especially  applies  to  those  now  under  notice.  It 
maj'  be  taken  as  a  good  general  rule  that  plants 
grown  in  rooms  and  windows  rest  more  or  less 
during  the  winter  months,  new  growth  com- 
mencing with  the  advent  of  spring  :  hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  best  time  of  the  year  for 


THINNING    ANNUALS. 

Although  writers"  in  the  horticultural  press 
have  for  years  been  trying  to  impress  upon  their 
readers  the  absolute  necessity  for  thinning  the 
seedlings  of  annuals  as  soon  as  the  work  can 
possibly  be  done,  one  still  encounters  patches  of 
these  plants,  especially  in  amateurs'  gardens,  that 
look  as  though  the  owner  desired  a  mass  of 
greenery  instead  of   the   beautiful  flowers    that 


the  seedlings  to  remain  crowded  until  they  attain 
a  height  of  several  inclies,  because  the  mischief  is 
then  accomplished.  Early  thinning  must  be 
resorted  to,  giving  each  seedling  plenty  of  room 
so  that  it  may  develop  into  a  sturdy  plant  that 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  behold.  Should  any 
sceptics  read  this  note,  perhaps  they  will  try 
both  ways  this  summer  and  note  the  results. 


sunshine 


repotting  these  is  in  April. 

The  first  question  that  will  arise  is  that  of 
suitable  soil,  and  although  different  plants  may 
prefer  difi'erent  soil  mixtures,  practically  all 
those  grown  in  rooms  and  windows  will  thrive  in 
tlie  following:  Good  fibrous  turf  that  has  been 
stacked  for  at  least  six  months  two  parts,  leaf- 
mould  or  well-decayed  and  flaky  manure  one 
part  and  sand  one  part,  with  a  quart  of  bone- 
^.meal  added  to  every  barrowful  of  soil.  The  loam 
-  or  turf  is  best  pulled  to  pieces  with  the  hands, 
lumps  about  the  size  of  Walnuts  being  preferable. 


away    from    bright 
until  established. 

Where  sickly  plants  are 
being  dealt  with,  the  above 
procedure  must  be  varied.  It 
will  usually  be  found  that 
when  a  plant  is  sick  its  root 
system  is  in  a  bad  condition, 


and  to  repot  it  as  advised 
above  would  only  make  matters 
worse.  Turn  the  plant  out  of 
the  pot,  carefully  shake  or 
pick  away  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  as  possible,  and  then  wash 
the  roots  quite  clean  under  a 
running  tap.  Most  likely  many 
of  them  will  be  dead  and 
decaying,  and  these  must  be 
cut  away,  retaining  only  those 
that    are    alive.      This    is     a 


5. — FRAME    FILLED    WITH    DIVISIONS 
VENTILATE    SUCH     A 


NOTE   HOW   EASY   IT    IS    TO 
STRUCTUHE. 
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Single  Dahlias  from  Seeds.  —  Those  who 
•desire  to  have  an  abvindance  of  blooms  of  single 
l^ahlias  lor  the  adornment  of  their  rooms  and 
who  do  not  want  the  trouble,  or  have  not  the 
•oonvenienoe,  for  winter  storage  of  the  clumps 
are  not  debarred  entirely  of  then-  fancy,  for  they 
can  grow  any  quantity  from  seeds.  Strong 
plants  raised  in  the  spring  will  flower  the  same 
season  if  planted  out  on  deep,  thoroughly  worked 
ground  early  iu  June,  and  though  they  may  not 
yield  flowers  good  enough  for  exhibition,  they 
will  prove  invaluable  for  decoration.  The  seeds 
can  be  purchased  quite  cheaply,  and  should  be 
sown  at  once  in  boxes  or  pans  of  light  soil — such, 
for  example,  as  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  enough  sharp  sand  to  keep 
it  open.  Put  this  in  the  receptacle,  make  the 
■sarfaee  firm  and  level,  thoroughly  soak  with 
■water  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two  sow 
the  seeds  very  thinly.  Either  a  greenhouse  or  a 
warm  frame  will  serve  admirably  to  start  with, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  through  and 
large  enough  to  handle,  let  them  be  pricked  off 
into  rather  stronger  soil  singly  in  small  pots. 
From  this  stage  a  frame  where  they  will  be 
perfectly  safe  from  frost  is  preferable  to  a  green- 
liouse.  as  there  is  not  the  same  liability  to 
■drawing  up  and  consequent  weakness.  Except 
for  watering,  which  must  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care  after  moving,  the  plants  will  not 
make  much  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  grower, 
and  the  returns  in  flowers  will  most  generously 
compensate  him  for  the  trouble  taken. 

The  Grass  Plot. — The  town  garden  without 
its  lawn  or  grass  plot  is  scarcely  worthy  the 
name  of  a  garden  at  all.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  it  is  possible  to  give  such  help  as  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  grass  right  through  the 
summer,  and  the  satisfaction  derivable  from 
the  lawn  will  be  proportionately  greater.  If 
there  are  any  bare  patches,  scratch  them  over 
■with  an  iron-toothed  rake  and  sow  seeds  rather 
thickly.  This  done,  spread  over  the  entire 
surface  the  siftings  from  old  potting  compost — 
it  is,  of  course,  imperative  that  all  crocks  or 
stones  shall  be  removed — and  this  will  cover  the 
seeds  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  grass  some- 
what unsightly.  This  condition  will,  however. 
be  only  temporary,  for  the  succeeding  growth 
will  be  stronger,  greener,  healthier  and  brighter 
a,s  a  result.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the 
material  named,  quite  as  much  good  will  be 
done  by  dressing  on  the  refuse  from  an  old  hot- 
bed. Most  amateurs  make  up  a  little  bed  for 
raising  seedlings  in  the  8])ring,  and  the  old 
material  that  has  done  service  for  this  purpose 
should  never  be  wasted.  In  either  of  these 
cases  the  rains  will  soon  wash  the  material  away 
and  the  lawn  will  become  clean  again.  Failing 
these  things  we  may  have  recourse  to  concen- 
trated plant  foods,  and  for  March  and  April 
application  there  is  nothing  to  excel  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  according  to  con- 
venience, provided  that  care  is  used  not  to  appl3' 
more  than  loz.  to  the  square  yard.  The  soda 
may  cause  a  little  browning,  but  this  will  soon 
pass  off  and  leave  a  beautiful  sward.  Whene\'er 
the  weather  is  favourable  the  grass  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled  with  a  machine  of  medium 
weight,  while  cutting  must  be  done  as  soon  as 
necessary,  setting  the  knives  rather  high  for  the 
first  and  second  cuttings,  which  may  Ijc  left  on 
the  surface. 

Si  RKACE  Soil. — Now  that  practically  all  the 
plants  are  pu.shing  their  growths  through  the 
surface  of  tlie  ground  it  will  be  safe  and 
mai-kcdly  advantageous  to  loosen  the  top  soil 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  admission  of  warm 
air,  as  this  will  encourage  growth.  In  many 
cases  it  may  not  yet  be  (juite  safe  to  use  the 
hoe  ;  but  a  planting  fork  attached  to  a  long 
handle  will  do  the  work  8|)lendidl\'.  This 
should  be  one  of  the  routine  operations,  as  it  can 
never  do  harm.  H.  J.  Wrioht. 


GARDENING     OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

PLANTS  raised  from  seed  during  the 
past  mouth  should  receive  attention 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  pricking  them  out  into  pots 
or  pans  which  have  been  prepared 
with  some  rich  fine  soil,  this  being 
carefully  looked  over  for  grubs  and  worms. 
When  pricked  out  shade  from  bright  sunshine 
for  a  few  days,  but  keep  them  in  a  light  position, 
and  now  that  the  days  are  getting  longer  the 
house  or  pits  where  these  are  grown  should  be 
damped  down  several  times  daily. 

Caladiuma  that  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots 
must  have  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot,  and  at  this 
potting  use  coarser  material  with  plenty  of  sharp 
sand.  The  little  variety  known  as  Argyrites 
should  now  be  potted  up  into  small  pots,  as  it  is 
very  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  but  must 
not  be  overpotted. 

Cucumbers.  — Top-dress  these  plants  as  soon  as 
the  roots  are  discovered  coming  through  ;  little 
and  often  is  the  best  method  to  ensure  success. 
Keep  the  bines  nicely  tied  in  and  cut  the  fruits 
as  soon  as  large  enough.  Stop  the  plants  at  the 
next  joint  to  the  fruit. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — Allow  the  plants  to  run  up  the  roof 
its  entire  length  before  stopping,  and  get  a  good 
set  before  allowing  any  to  swell.  Sow  for  suc- 
cession. There  are  endless  varieties  now,  but 
growers  should  rely  for  the  main -crop  on  some 
approved  variety.  As  regards  flavour,  green- 
fleshed  varieties  seem  to  be  the  most  popular 
with  our  employers. 

Fig-^. — Trees,  whether  planted  out  or  in  pots, 
when  swelling  their  fruits  must  have  abundance 
of  water  at  the  roots,  or  the  fruits  will  probably 
drop.  Trees  in  pots  should  have  manure  every 
week.  Tie  in  enough  young  growths,  but  do  not 
overcrowd  them.  Any  barren  or  misplaced  shoots 
must  be  out  out  and  replaced  with  new  ones. 
Pinch  the  leading  shoots  at  about  the  fifth  leaf, 
as  this  will  mean  the  production  of  the  second 
crop.  Keep  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  house, 
syringe  twice  daily,  and  shut  up  with  a  good 
solar  temperature. 

Vineries. — Continue  to  thin  and  tie  as  recom- 
mended in  the  last  calendar.  A  little  more  heat 
may  now  be  given  the  Muscat  house.  All  Vines 
ought  to  be  started  now,  as  the  latest  Grapes 
require  a  long  season  to  ripen  well,  especially  for 
late  keeping. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus  Beds. — The  manure  that  was  put 
on  in  the  autumn  has  now  done  its  duty,  and 
the  roughest  portion  may  be  raked  off.  Then 
give  a  dressing  of  some  artificial  manure,  and 
with  a  fork  prick  it  all  over  and  make  tidy.  In 
about  a  fortnight  an  application  of  common  salt 
will  be  found  beneficial,  both  as  a  manure  and  a 
weed  killer. 

Seakale  may  be  sown  or  planted  at  any  time  if 
the  ground  is  ready.  I  prefer  planting  sets,  those 
prepared  from  long,  straight  roots  or  thongs,  as 
advised  in  a  former  calendar,  being  the  best,  as 
extra  good  crowns  can  be  got  in  six  months 
under  skilful  treatment. 

Lawns. 

Prepare  ground  for  the  reception  of  grass  seeds, 
as  these  must  be  sown  during  the  next  fortnight. 
Lawns  of  cricket  or  golf  grounds  must  also  be 
kepi  swept  and  rolled  frequently  with  a  heavy 
roller.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plants    Under    Glass. 

Caladiums. — These  are  not  difficult  plants  to 
cultivate.  Heat  and  moisture  are  the  two  chief 
essentials  to  success,  and  given  these  the  rest  of 
their  treatment  is  easy  enough.  If  not  alreadj' 
done,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  starting 
the  corms  into  growth.  In  regard  to  soil,  I 
hod  that  the  best  of  leaf-soil,  with  a  little 
good  loam  and  road  scrapings,  are  as  good  a 
choice  as  can  be  made,  two-thirds  of  leaf-soil 
to  one  of  loam  being  a  good  proportion. 
Failing  good  loam,  I  have  added  old  Jlushroom- 
bed  manure  with  excellent  results.  Firm  potting 
is  not  needed.  All  the  «  ork  may  be  done  with 
the  hands,  luiless  it  is  a  large  plant  to  wliich  a 
shift  is  being  given  during  its  growth,  then  a 
potting-stick  may  be  useful,  but  it  should  be 
used  sparingly. 

Beyonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — When  shoots 
can  be  obtained  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  long 
they  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  filled 
with  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions, 
with  plenty  of  silver  sand,  care  being  taken 
that  the  soil  is  made  firm  round  the  cuttings. 
Water  and  place  them  in  a  propagating  frame 
with  bottom-heat  of  about  80°,  plunging  the 
pots  to  the  rims  in  Cocoanut  fibre  and  shade 
from  sunshine. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — The  earliest  Melons  are  sufficiently 
advanced  for  planting  out,  and  it  must  now  be 
determined  whether  they  are  to  occupy  ordinary 
mounds  on  beds  or  to  fruit  in  pots.  Where 
time  is  a  consideration,  the  pot  system  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  tlie  roots,  being  confined  to  a  narrow 
limit,  are  more  under  the  control  of  the  culti- 
vator. In  potting  use  a  good  sound  calcareous 
loam,  adding  a  portion  of  old  mortar  rubble  as  a 
corrective.  Let  the  collar  of  the  plant  stand 
well  above  the  soil  and  ram  firmly.  When  the 
holes  are  made,  and  before  plunging,  place  a 
piece  of  slate  in  the  bottom  of  each  for  the  pots 
to  stand  on. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Tripoli  Onions. — The  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  transplant  these,  it 
being  better  to  get  them  established  in  the 
ground  while  the  latter  is  in  a  moist  condition 
and  before  the  sun  has  too  much  power.  The 
plants  may  be  put  out  about  6  inches  apart,  and 
the  rows  should  not  be  closer  than  1  foot. 
Each  plant  shoidd  be  made  quite  firm  in  the  soil. 

Flower  Garden. 

Tufted  Pansies. — Apart  from  their  value  on  the 
border,  these  make  charming  pot  plants,  and  as 
such  may  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  those 
whose  space  is  limited  for  planting  them  out. 
Cuttings  inserted  early  in  August  and  wintered 
in  cold  frames  should  now  be  potted  into  4-ineh 
or  .5-inch  jiots.  using  a  compost  of  nice  sandy 
loam  with  which  a  small  portion  of  spent  Mush- 
room soil,  well  rubbed  to  pieces,  has  been 
incorporated.  The  plants  will  bloom  early  and 
continue  to  flower  all  through  the  summer  if 
seed-pods  are  promptly  removed  and  they  get 
the  help  of  a  little  weak  manure  water  wlitn  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots. 

Orchids. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  is  still  one  of  the  best  and 
most  easily-grown  Orchids  for  cutting,  and  what 
makes  it  more  useful  is  the  long  time  its  large 
flesh\'  blooms  remain  good  on  tlie  plants  and  in 
a  fresh  state  in  water.  Grown  cool  it  is 
surprising  what  a  lot  of  bloom  a  strong  plant 
will  produce.  I  find  good  turfy  hmm  mixed 
with  peat  gives  stronger  flowers,  but  if  loam  is 
used  more  drainage  is  required,  adding  a  few 
lumps  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  compost  sweet. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Ashwel/thorpe,  Norwich. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Anawers.— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
lie,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Con'espondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Position  for  Lyclinis  Haageana 

(Stibecriber). — This  plant  prefers  a  sunny  position 
and  a  moderately  light  well-drained  soil.  If  to 
the  soil  of  the  bed  of  which  you  speak  you  could 
add  a  good  proportion  of  leaf-mould,  grit  and 
very  short  manure,  we  think  the  plants  would 
be  quite  a  success  therein.  In  planting  keep  the 
semi-tuberous  rootstock  not  less  than  3  inches 
below  the  surface.  In  some  soils  and  localities 
the  slug  is  a  most  troublesome  pest  during 
winter,  eating  both  crowns  and  rootstock.  In 
printer  time  you  might  mulch  the  bed  with  fine 
ashes  to  keep  the  pest  at  bay. 

To  grow  large  Sweet  Peas  {S.  P. 

O.vled). — You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  out 
the  instructions  given  in  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright's 
article  that  appeared  in  The  Garden  for 
.January  4.  It  is  rather  late  to  commence 
operation.s  now,  but  if  you  trench  and  manure 
your  soil  well  it  should  give  j'ou  good  results. 
Whether  you  will  be  able  to  secure  ilowers 
as  large  as  those  depicted  in  the  coloured 
plate  is  very  doubtful,  as  light  soil  is  not 
ideal  for  these  plants.  But  you  should  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  stems  at  least  9  inches 
long.  On  really  good  soil  and  under  first-class 
cultivation  we  have  seen  stems  30  inches  long. 

Blue-flowered     Hydrangeas 

(Spero). — Blue  flowers  may  be  produced  on  the 
Hydrangea  by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It 
may  be  mixed  with  the  soil  before  potting  or  it 
may  be  applied  in  solution  afterwards  at 
intervals  while  the  flowers  are  being  formed. 
The  exact  proportion  necessary  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  used,  for 
if  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  in  the  soil 
less  is  needed  than  if  it  is  almost  absent.  It  is 
only  by  experiment  that  the  correct  proportion  is 
arrived  at,  but  in  mixing  soil  for  potting  a  table- 
spoonful  may  be  added  for  each  peck  of  soil. 
For  watering  the  plants  afterwards  about  twice 
a  week  a  pinch  may  be  added  for  every  two 
gallons  of  water. 

Plants  for  pond  [Aahdown). — The  old 
pond  with  its  rich  mud  soil  and  damp  bottom 
should  afford  ideal  conditions  for  the  lovely 
group  of  Ksempfer  Irises,  also  Iris  sibirica  in 
variety,  I.  ochroleuca  and  many  others  of  the 
flag  and  allied  sections.  The  Willow  herbs 
would  also  be  good,  and  you  might  with  advan- 
tage add  such  Spir;eas  as  Aruncus,  giganteus, 
venusta,  palmata,  p.  alba,  the  taller  Thalictrums, 
Acanthus  latifolius  and  Telekia  speciosa.  By 
the  addition  of  peat  soil  here  and  there  mingling 
with  the  present  soil,  such  Lilies  as  canadensis, 
pardalinum,  superbum,  and  others,  as  L.  Henryi, 
L.  auratum  platyphyllum  could  be  grown.  For 
autumn  effect  the  herbaceous  Lobelias,  and 
particularly  L.  fulgens,  L,  syphilitica,  L.  eardi- 
nalis  and  their  following,  should  be  seen,  while 
in  spring  free  plantings  of  such  Narcissus  as 
Emperor,  Incomparabilis  in  variety,  Poetieus 
fl.-pl.  prineeps  and  others  would  be  delightful. 
By  a  little  arrangement  an  ideal  spot  could  be 


created.  The  Daffodils  could  not  be  planted 
before  September  ;  all  else  could  be  planted  at 
any  time  now. 

Moving'  Winter  Aconites  (E.  M.  L.  B.).— 
It  will  be  better  to  wait  until  the  growth  is  well 
matured  before  you  remove  them,  and  at  that  time  it 
will  be  to  their  advantage  and  future  success  if  you  divide 
the  plants  quite  freely.  When  replanting  make  allow- 
ance for  the  future  development  of  the  tufts. 

Bxhlbitlngr  alplnes  (^ImHfeur).— "Three  alpines 
in  pots,  distinct  genera,"  is  by  far  the  more  finished  and 
explicit  term  in  this  case,  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
misconstrued.  "Three  alpines  in  pots,  genera,"  is  an 
incomplete  and  unfinished  phrase,  and  the  addition  of  the 
word  "only"  is  necessary  to  an  intelligible  rendering. 
Brevity  an  i  clearness  are  the  points  to  be  aimed  at  by 
flower  show  committees  and  schedule-makers,  and  this 
cannot  be  improved  upon  in  the  present  case  so  far  as  it 
goes.  Its  weak  point,  assuming  you  have  given  us  the 
full  and  complete  wording  of  the  class,  is  that  the  plants 
may  be  shown  in  or  out  of  flower,  and,  though  flowering 
plants  may  be  inferred,  it  is  not  so  stated.  A  more  com- 
plete rendering,  therefore,  would  be:  "Three  alpines  in 
pots,  in  flower,  distinct  genera."  The  last  word  has  not 
our  fullest  sympathy,  because  in  spring  some  genera— 
e.g.,  Saxifraga— are  strongly  represented,  and  greater 
latitude  to  exhibitors,  and  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
generally,  should  follow  if  the  word  "genera"  were 
deleted,  the  class  then  reading:  "Three  alpines  in  pots, 
in  flower,  distinct." 

Plants  fop  bank  and  stream  (Fumess).—lt 
were  better  to  avoid  the  stone  and  plant  the  more  pic- 
turesque of  the  moisture-loving  plants  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  pretty  scene.  You  do  not  give  the  height  or  the  extent 
of  the  bank,  and  these  would  have  enabled  us  to  decide  as 
to  the  better  plants  for  the  purpose.  The  following,  how- 
ever, are  all  moisture-loving  and  would  be  suitable :  Acan- 
thus latifolia,  Tritoraa  uvaria,  Camassias.  Spira'a  palmata, 
S.  p.  alba,  S.  venusta,  S.  Aruncus,  S.  giganteus,  Monarda 
didyma,  Hemerocallis  or  Day  Lily  in  variety,  Bocconia 
cordata.  Iris  sibirica,  I.  Ksempferi,  Telekia  speciosa. 
Flag  Irises,  Primula  japonica  (so  that  its  roots  may  reach 
moisture),  P.  denticulata  cashmiriana,  P.  Sieboldi  in  variety, 
P.  rosea,  &c.  Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl.  and  Ficaria  grandi- 
flora  may  be  placed  against  the  stones  in  the  stream,  and 
such  things  as  Lent  Lilies  (Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus), 
Narcissus  poetieus  ornatus,  N.  p.  fl.-pl.,  N.  Emperor,  N. 
obvallaris,  N.  prineeps,  with  many  others,  may  be  finely 
grown  in  the  bank.  The  finest  Narcissus  pallidas  prsecox 
and  N.  Queen  of  Spain  we  have  seen  were  just  in  such  a 
cool  spot  as  the  picture  portrays.  Do  not  omit  the 
common  Primrose,  the  Wood  Anemone,  and  the  English 
Bluebell  (.Scilla  nutans)  for  thin  carpets  or  fringes  to 
other  plants.  There  is  nothing  so  fine  in  woodland  scenery 
or  suchlike  places  as  this  delightful  trio.  All  but  the 
bulbs  could  be  planted  at  once. 


THE   GREENHOUSE. 
Plants  for  a  greenhouse  (A.  B., 

Belfast). — You  may  grow  Gloxinias,  Primulas, 
Cyclamen  and  Begonias  in  the  structure  named 
by  J'OU,  as  well  as  many  other  plants.  None  of 
the  above  require  much  heat ;  in  fact,  no 
artificial  heat  is  needed  throughout  the  summer 
months,  when  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  neces- 
sary. Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  well  adapted 
for  Orchids,  though  that  well-known  Lady's 
Slipper  (Cypripedium  insigne)  would  prove  satis- 
factory therein.  Other  greenhouse  flowering 
subjects  that  you  might  grow  are  Olivia  (Imanto- 
phyllum)  miniata,  Lantanas  of  sorts,  Cannas, 
Streptocarpus,  Fuchsias,  Javanese  Rhododen- 
drons, Kpiphyllums,  Kalanohoe  flammea  and 
Achimenes.  There  is  also  a  considerable  choice 
of  foliage  plants  that  would  do  well  in  such  a 
structure,  particularly  Araucaria  excelsa,  Aspi- 
distra lurida  variegata,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata, 
Grevillea  robusta,  Ophiopogon  japonicum  Viiriega- 
tum  and  the  following  Palms :  Chamasrops  excelsa, 
C.  humilis,  Corypha  australis,  Kentia  belmoreana, 
K.  forsteriana,  Latania  borbonioa,  Phcenix 
canariensis  and  Rhapis  flabelliformis.  Ferns, 
too,  must  not  be  omitted,  among  the  best  being 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  decorum,  A.  elegantissi- 
mum,  Aspleniura  bulbiferum,  A.  dimorphum, 
Cyrtomium  falcatura,  Davallia  buUata,  D. 
Mariesii,  Lastrea  aristata  variegata,  L.  varia, 
Neprolepis  exaltata,  Onychium  japonicum,  Pteris 
arguta,  P.  cretica  and  varieties,  P.  serrulata  and 
varieties  and  P.  Wimsettii.  The  plants  above 
enumerated  will  thrive  in  a  structure  with  a 
minimum  winter  temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  rising 
10°  or  so  during  the  day.  As  the  season  advances 
the  temperature  will,  of  course,  rise.  During 
summer  no  fire-heat  will  be  needed. 

Carnation  leaves  diseased  (R.  W.,  Vork).— 
The  leaves  that  you  send  are  affected  by  a  fungus  commonly 


known  as  rust.  Spray  the  plants  with  methylated  spirits 
and  water,  one  part  of  the  former  100  parts  of  the  latter, 
using  a  very  fine  nozzle  for  the  purpose. 

Hyacinths   and    Tulips    In    pots   faiUner 

(A.  G.  H.). — We  have  met  with  several  instances  of  com 
parative  failure  this  season  in  the  case  of  bulbs  that  have 
been  forced,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  trouble  arises  from  the  dull,  cold  sunmier 
experienced  last  year.  In  some  districts  it  was  also  very 
wet,  and  these  various  adverse  conditions  would  account 
for  the  bulbs  being  insurticiently  ripened.  This  theory  is 
also  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  bulbs  were  so 
slow  in  rooting. 

Cleaning  a  Palm  of  scale  (S.  B.).—We  have 
never  seen  a  Palm  leaf  in  such  a  state  from  scale,  and  you 
have  certainly  plenty  of  work  before  you  to  clean  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  would  be  to  put  it  oa 
the  fire  ;  but,  still,  you  may  try  to  remove  the  scale  with- 
out injury  to  the  leaves.  The  better  way  will  be  to  make 
a  very  strong  lather  of  soft  soap,  and  thoroughly  paint  the 
leaves  on  both  surfaces  with  it.  Then,  after  three  or  four 
hours,  sponge  the  leaves  well,  a  fair  amount  of  pressure 
being  necessary.  .Should  any  insects  be  left  after  this,, 
repeat  the  painting  and  sponging.  Another  method 
may,  perhaps,  suit  you  better,  and  that  is  to  paint  over 
the  leaves  with  methylated  spirit,  taking  care  that  no 
part  is  untouched.  Then,  aftertwo  or  three  hours,  sponge 
the  leaves  with  soft  soap.  We  have  found  methylated 
spirit  very  helpful  in  many  cases,  but  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  practising  on  anything  so  bad  as  the  leaf 
you  sent.  The  small  black  scale  with  which  it  is  practi- 
cally covered  is  the  most  difticult  of  all  to  dislodge. 

House  foP  Opchlds  (Orchis,  Manchester). — We 
think  such  a  house  as  you  have  built  a  very  good  one  for  an 
amateur.  Your  better  way  will  be  to  grow  what  are 
usually  termed  Mexican  or  intermediate  house  Orchids ; 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  can  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  a  house  with  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  50**, 
rising  10°  to  15°  during  the  day.  As  spring  advances  it 
will,  of  course,  be  kept  somewhat  warmer,  but  in  very  hot 
weather  in  the  summer  fire-heat  may  be  discontinued. 
Even  at  that  period,  should  the  weather  be  cold  and  wet  a 
little  heat  in  the  pipes  is  helpful.  From  this  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  temperature  maintained  is  a  fairly 
comfortable  one  at  all  seasons.  The  following  is  a  selection 
of  easily-grown  kinds  suitable  for  an  amateur :  Cattleya 
labiata,  C.  Loddigesii,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Mossise,  C.  Triame, 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  leeanum,  C^ 
spicerianum,  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Pierardii,  D.  wardi- 
anum,  Lpetia  anceps,  L.  purpurata,  Lycaste  .Skinnerii,. 
Oncidium  marshallianum,  O.  varicosum  and  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi. 

Information  about  boiler  pipes  (Miss 
J  (Hies). —There  would  certainly  be  considerable  danger  to- 
the  plants  by  reason  of  the  near  proximity  of  the  pipes, 
were  the  latter  heated  to  any  extent,  for  then  the  arid 
conditions  generally,  or  the  excess  of  steam  when  watering 
was  being  done,  might  do  much  harm.  In  such  instances, 
a  close  stage  is  best.  Slates  over  the  ordinary  lath 
staging,  and  with  sand  or  ashes  thereon,  or  corrugated 
iron  sheets  also  covered  in  the  same  way,  would  aftord  at. 
once  a  cool— and  far  more  natural  -  base  for  the  plants, 
while  dispensing  with  much  watering  and  the  usual  host 
of  insect  pests  delighting  in,  and  inseparable  from,  great, 
dryness.  Even  though  the  pipes  be  not  unduly  heated^ 
there  is  ever  present  that  greater  aridity  and  lack  of 
moist  atmospheric  conditions  that  play  a  great  part  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  plants  themselves.  By- 
all  means  cover  the  staging  over  without  delay  with 
flnely-sifted  ashes  or  sand,  or  fine  shell  shingle  if  procur- 
able. Thus  arranged  a  spray  now  and  again  from  the 
syringe  will  materially  assist  in  the  diffusing  of  those: 
more  genial  conditions  to  plant  life  within  the  house. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Pruning  Rose  Conrad  F.  Meyer- 

{F.  W.  D.). — Sometimes  this  very  vigorous  Rose.- 
is  grown  more  as  a  shrub  than  as  a  bush  plant,, 
and  in  this  case  the  plants  would  attain  a  larger 
size  more  quickly  if  not  pruned  the  first  year 
after  planting.  Should  you  desire  to  grow  it  as- 
a  strong  bush  or  pillar,  we  recommend  outting; 
back  most  of  the  growths  about  the  middle  of 
March  to  within  about  2  feet  of  their  base,  but 
retain  two  or  three  growths  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
long.  It  is  evidently  a  clerical  error  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  in  describing  Paul 
Neyron  in  their  official  catalogue  as  a  Hybrid 
Tea.  It  is  quite  as  much  a  Hybrid  Perpetual 
as  Victor  Verdier  one  of  the  reputed  parents  of" 
the  variety.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in 
saying  Paul  Neyron  was  the  result  of  a  cross, 
between  Victor  Verdier  and  Anna  de  Diesbach. 
Root  action  does  not  commence  with  the  growing 
out  of  the  eyes  or  buds,  as  you  may  see  if  you 
examine  one  or  two.  Many  varieties  exhibit 
signs  of  great  vitality  nntil  the  spring,  when  they 
die  oS.  If  you  could  select  good  ripe  wood  and 
endeavour  to  induce  them  to  callus  before  finali 
planting,  you  would  have  greater  success  in. 
rooting  the  cutting.     This  callus  is  a  secretiom 
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formed  at  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  from  this 
the  roots  appear.  Some  growers  put  the  cuttings 
in  pure  sand  in  the  autumn  and  then,  when 
callused  in  the  spring,  they  are  finally  planted, 
and  those  not  callused  are  discarded.  Sand  for 
the  cuttings  to  rest  upon  is  an  excellent  aid  to 
free  rooting. 

Climbing:     Roses    witli    weakly 

g^POWthS  (H.  J.  C). — Your  plants  will  pro- 
duce vigorous  growths,  although  somewhat 
severely  pruned  last  spring.  Providing  the  roots 
were  healthy  and  planted  in  good  soil  well 
prepared,  there  should  be  this  summer  some  fine 
long  growths  produced  from  the  base  of  the  plant.s. 
Doubtless,  last  season  there  was  more  activity 
going  on  at  the  roots,  which,  of  course,  was  not 
visible,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  these 
vigorous  climbers  to  apparently  stand  still  the 
first  year.  We  advise  you  to  do  but  little  to 
them ;  just  shorten  back  the  laterals  to  two  or 
three  eyes  and  mulch  the  plants  with  some  short 
well-decayed  manure.  If  weather  is  dry  during 
May  and  June,  help  the  plants  by  an  application 
of  water  now  and  then.  This  would  applj-  more 
if  they  are  planted  against  a  wall. 

Utilising   Rose   ppuningTS   as 

cuttings  (/.  O.  K. ).  —  We  fear  you  would 
have  very  little,  if  any,  success  with  the  growths 
pruned  away  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  seems 
contrary  to  Nature  for  such  cuttings  to  form  a 
"  callus,"  from  which  the  roots  are  produced,  as 
they  do  this  much  more  readily  when  the  sap 
descends  in  the  autumn.  We  have  ourselves 
experimented  with  these  growths  and  the  result 
has  not  warranted  us  in  recommending  it.  Of 
course  in  the  autumn  the  hard  summer  growths 
made  into  cuttings  will  root  readily  of  most 
varieties,  especially  if  some  Cocoanut  fibre  or 
road  sand  be  placed  about  and  beneath  the 
cuttings.  Such  cuttings  examined  a  few  days 
ago  had  formed  nice  little  roots.  An  excellent 
mode  of  rooting  Rose  cuttings  is  to  make  them  in 
the  autumn,  tie  in  small  bunches  and  immerse 
them  in  moist  sand  until  the  spring.  On  exami- 
nation only  plant  those  that  are  "callused'  over 
at  the  base,  and  such  are  almost  sure  to  send 
out  roots.  Of  course  many  may  have  small  roots 
upon  them,  but  if  carefully  planted  in  gritty 
soil  they  will  soon  become  established.  This 
plan  is  much  better  than  planting  out  a  lot  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  autumn,  because  we  are  more 
sure  of  a  crop  of  plants.  If  the  weather  happens 
to  be  very  severe  during  winter,  and  the  cuttings 
are  raised  up,  this  seems  to  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  them,  whereas  if  they  are  kept  in  sand 
away  from  the  frost  they  escape  this. 

Rose  garden  alterations  (Britannia).— \a  you 
have  now  rearranged  the  beds  there  will  be  only  two  beds 
less  than  before.  We  would  suggest  the  centre  bed  as 
previously  advised,  and  the  other  beds  as  follows  :  Stand- 
ards—2,  Billiard  et  Barr6;  3,  Hugh  Dickson  ;  4,  Griiss  an 
Teplitz;  5,  Gustave  Regis.  Half-standards — 6,  Caroline 
Testout ;  7,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  Dwarfs— 8,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki ;  'j,  Le  Progrea  ;  10,  Antoine  Rivoire  ;  11,  Griiss 
an  Sangerhausen ;  12,  Paul  Ledi; ;  13,  Lady  Ashtown  ;  14, 
Liberty;  16,  Mme.  E.  Met/,;  16,  LaTosca;  17,  Richmond; 
18,  Pharisaer;  19,  .Melanie  Soupert ;  20,  Mme.  Leon  Pain; 
21,  Lady  Battersea ;  22,  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  23,  Betty.  Six 
good  varieties  tor  the  arches  would  be  Carmine  Pillar, 
Blush  Rambler,  FSlicitf  PerpOtue,  Flora,  Tea  Rambler 
and  Electra. 

Penzance  Briars  on  a  fence  (P.  M.  Z>.).— Three 
feet  is  a  very  low  height  to  restrict  these  charming  Briars 
to,  but  you  may  safely  prune  them  so  that  the  hedge  is 
made  tidy  without  fear  of  losing  their  blooms.  We  should 
advise  you  to  tie  in  as  much  of  the  growth  as  you  can 
without  overcrowding,  and  cut  the  other  away.  If  some 
of  the  growths  are  trained  horizontally  they  will  bloom 
all  along  the  growth.  Where  they  enter  your  neighbour's 
garden  they  may  be  cut  away,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
best  if  you  keep  the  growth.s  all  on  your  side.  A  few 
uprights  with  wire  stretched  between,  and  the  growths 
tied  to  them,  would  give  you  a  more  effective  partition 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  you  with  more  blooms. 
It  does  not  matter  how  the  growths  are  bent,  providing 
they  do  not  break  ;  in  fact,  the  more  they  are  tied  down 
the  more  bluoni  is  obtained.  In  making  any  ties  see  that 
they  are  not  very  tight.  Vou  could  plant  a  single  row  of 
the  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  along  the  border,  and  they 
would  give  you  their  pretty  little  blooms  nearly  alj  the 
summer  and  autumn,  such  sorts  as  Perle  d'Or,  Oloire  des 
Polyantha,  Peiie  des  Rouges,  Aschenbrodel,  Eugenie 
Lameach,  Petite  Constant,  K.  Zeimet  and  Mme.  N.  Leva- 
vaaseur  being  among  the  beat. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia  fop  Roses  (Rose).— 
In  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  be  obtained  from 
this  chemical  there  should  be  a  aurticiency  of  lime  in  the 
soil.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  apply  about  half  a  pound  of 
lime  per  square  yard  in  November,  then  in  the  spring 
give  a  dressing  as  follows  :  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  21b.  to 
;ilb.  ;  superphosphate,  81b. ;  both  well  mixed  together  and 
applied  at  the  rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a 
square  yard.  If  you  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  your  soil 
needs  lime,  we  advise  an  application  of  bone-meal 
inatead  of  the  sulphate  this  season,  allowing  about  a  good 
handful  for  each  plant,  but  well  distributing  it  over  the 
surface.  The  following  is  also  an  excellent  compound  for 
Roses :  Superphosphate  of  lime,  twelve  parts  ;  nitrate  of 
potaah,  ten  parts ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  two  parts ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  one  part ;  and  sulphate  of  lime,  eight 
parts,  applied  in  February  and  March  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  square  yard.  The  ordinary  dressing 
of  good  farmyard  manure  ia  also  given,  and  liquid  manure 
during  May  and  June. 


FRUIT    GARDEN, 

Coveping'    top   fpuit  tpees    as    a 
ppotection  fpom  bipds  and  spplng 

fPOStS  (H.  Hampshire).  —  You  do  not  give 
the  size  of  your  bushes  or  pyramids,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  very  well  give  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  cost.  The  most  effective 
and  cheapest  way  we  know  of  to  protect  the  buds 
of  such  trees  from  birds  is  to  fix  some  rough 
rather  strong  poles  (four  or  five,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  trees)  round  the  trees  a  little  distance 
from  them  and  one  in  the  middle,  all  slightly 
taller  than  the  tree,  placing  over  these  poles 
1-inch  mesh  repaired  herring  nets,  double  thick- 
ness. These  are  to  be  bought  very  cheap.  They 
may  be  left  on  the  trees  day  and  night  until 
the  buds  are  safe.  These  nets  placed  double 
thickness  will  be  found  to  be  an  effective  pro- 
tection against  birds,  as  they  will  also  be  against 
ordinary  frost,  say,  from  5°  to  7°,  but  should 
harder  frost  be  anticipated,  it  is  easy  to  throw 
over  the  nets  some  further  protection  in  the  way 
of  cheap  tiffany,  mats,  or  any  other  covering 
available. 

Ppult  trees  and  Roses  fop  ne«^  garden 

{F.  A.). — 1.  Apples,  dessert:  James  Grieve,  ripe  Septem- 
ber ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  October  to  Christmas  ;  King  of 
Tomkin's  County,  December  and  January.  Pears, 
desser  :  William's  Bon  Chrt-tien,  ripe  September; 
Doyenn6duComice,  November;  President Barabe,  February 
and  March.  Plums,  dessert  (Gages):  Dennisou's  Superb,  ripe 
August ;  Golden  Drop,  October.  2.  Apples,  dessert :  Irish 
Peach,  ripe  August ;  AUington  Pippin,  November  and 
December ;  Dake  of  Devonshire,  February  and  March. 
Pears,  dessert :  Beurre  Giffard,  ripe  -August ;  Marie 
Louise,  October  and  November;  Le  Lsctier,  January. 
Plums :  Oullin's  Golden  Gage  and  Green  Gage.  3.  .\pples, 
dessert;  Worcester  Pearmain,  September  and  October; 
Ben's  Red,  July  and  August;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
October  to  Christmas ;  Christmas  Pearmain,  December 
and  January ;  Rosemary  Russet,  February  to  May. 
Apples,  kitchen  :  Early  Victoria,  August  and  September  ; 
Grenadier,  October  and  November ;  Blenheim  Orange, 
November  and  December ;  Lord  Derby,  Iiecember ;  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  January  and  February.  Pears,  dessert : 
Jargonelle,  -\uguat ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  October ; 
Fondante  d'Automne,  September  and  October ;  Doyenne' 
du  Cornice,  November  and  December ;  Beurr6  de  Jonghe, 
January ;  Josephine  de  Malines,  February  and  March. 
Pears,  stewing ;  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Christmas  and 
January.  Plums :  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  The  Czar, 
Belgian  Purple,  Green  Gage,  Victoria  and  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay.  Cherries:  Elton  Whiteheart,  early;  May 
Duke,  early  ;  Black  Eagle,  midseason  ;  F'rogmore 
Bigarreau ;  The  Noble,  late ;  Waterloo  Heart,  late. 
4.  Currants :  The  best  Red  Currants  are  Fay's  Prolific, 
Scotch  and  Victoria  regina.  The  best  White  Currants  are 
Dutch  and  Transparent.  The  best  Black  Cui'rants  are 
Baldwin  and  Boskoop  Giant.  ( iooseberries ;  The  beat 
green  Gooseberries  are  <ireen  Gage  and  Langley  Green. 
The  best  reds  are  Crown  Bob,  Lancashire  Lad,  Red 
Champagne,  Warrington  and  Whinliam's  Industry.  The 
best  white  Gooseberries  are  Cheshire  Laas,  Bright  ^■en^s 
and  Whitesmith.  The  best  yellow  (Jooseberries  are  Keep- 
sake, (Jolden  Lion,  Champagne  Yellow  and  Golden  Gem. 
They  should  be  planted  in  rows  across  the  east  end  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  5.  Climbing  Roses  for  rustic  fence  A : 
Bennett's  .Seedlinj;,  Dorothy  Perkins.  Crimson  Rambler, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Aimee  Vibert,  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Carmine  Pillar,  Electra,  Iteine 
Olga  de  Wurtembnrg,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Lamarque, 
Ards  Pillar  and  Climbing  Caroline  Testout.  For  planting 
against  the  house  we  recommend  the  following  :  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Mme.  Lambard,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  and  in  a  warm  position  with  alight 
protection  in  winter,  Martchal  Ntel.  6  Standard  Roses 
for  B  B  B  as  for  plan— Hybrid  Perpetuala :  Alfred 
Colomb,  Ben  Cant,  Boncenne,  Captain  Ilayward,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Clio,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Etienne 
Levet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Frau  Karl  Dmachki,  Hugh  Dickson, 
Margaret  Dickaon,  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier.  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,    Marchioness   of  Londonderry,   .Marie    Baumann, 


Mr.  Cocker,  Mrs.  R.  G,  Shannan  Crawford,  Reynolds 
Hole,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Ulrich  Brunner  and 
Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Hybrid  Teas :  Augustine  (iuinoisaeau, 
Caroline  Testout,  Charles  Graham,  Dean  Hole,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Florence  Pemberton,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  J.  B. 
Clark,  Kaiaerin  .\ugu3ta  Victoria,  Killarney,  Lady 
Battersea,  La  France,  Liberty,  Mme.  Ravary,  W.  J.  Grant, 
Richmond,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone.  The  above  are  among  the 
cream  of  the  varieties,  and  are  all  of  vigorous  growth. 
The  coloxu's  will  be  found  in  any  good  Rose  catalogU' . 
7.  Bush  Roses  for  C  C  in  plan— Hybrid  Perpetuala :  A.  K. 
Williams,  Francois  Michelon,  Annie  Laxton,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Crown  Prince,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Duke  of  Teck,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Helen  Keller,  Her  Majesty,  Jules  Margottin, 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Marie 
Baumann,  Marie  Verdier,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Paul  Neyron,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales  and  Senateur  Vaisse. 
Hybrid  Teas  :  Antoine  Rivoire,  Captain  Christy,  Caroline 
Testout,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Countess  of  Derby,  Dean 
Hole,  Dorothy,  Exquisite,  George  Laing  Paul,  Gladys 
Harkneas,  John  Ruskiu,  Killarney,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc, 
Liberty,  Mildred  Grant,  Mme.  .\bel  Chatenay,  Papa 
Gontier  and  Rainbow. 

Apple  tivlgs  with  red  eggs  (J.  Wilson).— 
The  red  eggs  on  the  twiga  of  your  Apple  tree  are  tho8«  of 
one  of  the  beetle  mites  belonging  to  the  family  Oribatidae. 
These  mites  are  very  common  on  trees,  and,  I  believe,  are 
perfectly  harmless.  They  are  said  by  those  who  have 
atudied  them  to  feed  on  the  minute  vegetable  growths 
found  on  the  bark  of  all  trees.  The  black  eggs  are,  I 
believe,  those  of  one  of  the  aphides,  but  I  am  not  certain, 
ilost  of  the  winter  washes  will  not  kill  the  eggs  of  inaecta, 
but  one  lately  deviaed  and  known  aa  V.I.  is  said  to.  I 
believe  it  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  vendors  of  such 
things,  or  from  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Nephew's  chemical 
works,  Berkhamsted. — G.  S.  S. 

Pruning  young  Pear  tpees  (A.  S.).— From 
your  description  we  take  it  that  your  young  Pear  trees 
are  horizontally  trained.  The  leading  shoot  in  this  case 
must  be  cut  back  in  the  same  way  as  that  recommended 
for  the  Peach  in  order  to  secure  another  layer  of  side 
ahoota,  as  well  as  a  new  leader  for  next  year.  In  the  case 
of  the  side  shoots,  if  the  leading  growths  of  last  year  are 
only  of  moderate  length,  they  need  not  be  shortened  at 
all ;  but  should  they  be  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  long, 
then  they  had  better  be  shortened  to  10  inches.  If  the 
wood-buds  on  these  shoots  break  freely,  they  should  be 
disbudded  and  left  5  inches  apart.  The  shoots  emanating 
from  these  buds  should  be  stopped  during  the  summer 
(about  the  middle  of  July),  cutting:  them  back  to  within 
seven  buds  of  their  base,  and  in  winter  pruning  to  two 
buds  of  their  base,  when  in  due  course  fruiting  spurs  will 
form  at  the  base  of  these  cut-back  shoots. 

Pruning  young  Peach  trees  (A.  B.).— We 
presume  your  young  Peach  trees  are  fan-trained  and  are 
growing  against  a  wall.  Laat  year's  growth  on  the  centre 
or  leading  shoot  should  be  shortened  by  one-third  its 
length.  This  will  result  in  the  wood-buds  below  breaking 
strongly.  Three  of  the  beat  of  these  must  be  retained  to 
grow  into  shoots  during  the  coming  summer,  one  to  form 
the  leading  upright  shoot,  and  the  two  others  to  form 
side  shoots,  one  on  either  side  to  be  trained  obliquely. 
.\11  the  remaining  wood-buds  on  these  shoots  must  be 
rubbed  off.  Each  leading  side  shoot  of  the  tree  must  be 
served  in  the  same  way  as  the  leading  shoots.  By  doing 
this  you  will  be  adding  two  branches  to  each  existing 
shoot,  thereby  helping  to  make  your  young  trees  well 
furnished  at  their  base,  or  more  bushy  as  you  term  it. 
If  there  are  more  of  these  than  can  be  got  in  at  6  inches 
apart,  they  must  be  cut  back  to  within  two  buds  of  their 
base,  when  they  will  form  fruit-spurs  and  produce  fruit 
the  following  aeaaon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plants   fop   tnound   beneath    Pine   trees 

{Vectis).—\o\\  will  not  be  able  to  get  many  plants  to 
thrive  beneath  Pine  trees,  especially  in  such  a  position  as 
you  describe.  You  cannot  do  better  than  plant  the  mound 
with  common  British  Ferns,  and  among  them  place  Snow- 
drops, Daffodils,  Anemones  and  similar  plants.  You 
might,  of  course,  experiment  with  likely  shrubs,  such  aa 
Gaultheria  Shallon,  G.  procumbens,  Berberia  Aquifolium 
and  Butcher's  Broom.  Many  plants  that  thrive  well 
beneath  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees  refuse  to  ^ow 
beneath  Pine  trees,  and  it  is  rarely  that  grass  thrives 
satisfactorily  in  such  a  position.  \Ye  think,  however, 
that  you  will  find  the  Ferns,  Snowdrops,  iVc,  a  success, 
and  the  combination  is  a  very  pretty  one,  especially  when 
the  dead  Fern  fronds  are  left  on  the  plants  and  the  Snow- 
drops come  through  among  them. 

Gravel  for  garden  paths  {L.  Earle).—The 
best  material  for  paths  such  as  you  speak  of  is  good  clayey 
gravel.  This  should  be  spread  while  in  a  damp  state  and 
be  well  rolled  before  it  has  a  chanct-  to  dry.  Before 
being  wheeled  on  it  should  be  allowed  to  set  on  the 
surface,  and  after  each  heavy  rain  a  good  rolling  should 
be  given.  The  worst  period  for  gravel  paths  is  a  light  rain 
after  a  dry  period  and  a  thaw  after  a  frost.  In  each  case 
the  effect  is  the  same— the  lower  part  is  hard  and  the 
upper  soft,  consequently  the  upper  part  lifts.  The  only 
thing  to  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  use  the  paths  as  little  as 
possible  for  a  few  days.  It  is  (luite  probable  that  some 
local  nurseryman  will  be  able  to  tell  you  of  the  nearest 
place  where  you  can  obtain  suitable  gravel,  or  if  you 
write  to  the  Parki'  Superintendent  at  Liverpool  he  will 
probably  give  you  the  desired  information. 
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BDITORIALi    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
■Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
■relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  vnsh  advice  from 
'Cvrnpetent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  vnshes  to  make 
the  '* Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature^  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
-unll  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  oS  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  dearly  on  one  side 
■mdy  of  the  paper,  arid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
-Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
'but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
-reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
•are  CTiclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
wntributiotis,  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or'  ovmer  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with,  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
■and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  m,ust  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
•will  alone  be  recognised  oa  acceptance. 

Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C, 


AN     ENEMY     TO     SWEET 
PEAS. 

A  N  enemy  to  Sweet  Peas,  to  some  extent 
/\  common,  and  yet  very  rarely  saddled 

/  %  with  its  crime  because  of  its  cunning, 
/  \  is  the  Pea  or  Bean  weevil  (Sitones 
lineatus).  It  was  my  misfortune 
last  season  to  receive  a  visit  from  these  destruc- 
tive pests,  and  it  was  more  by  accident  than  good 
management  that  I  discovered  the  identity  of 
the  invaders.  The  first  indication  I  had  that 
the  plants  were  attacked  was  on  April  4,  when 
they  were  about  3  inches  high,  and  I  noticed  that 
tiny  notches  were  being  nibbled  in  the  leaves. 
The  conclusion  come  to  was  that  slugs  had  been 
at  work,  and  I  therefore  dusted  all  the  rows  well 
with  soot.  It  was  not,  however,  until  a  month 
later  that  matters  really  became  serious.  During 
the  first  week  in  May  I  found  that  the  leaves 
of  a  number  of  young  plants  had  been  eaten 
away  so  that  nothing  but  the  midribs  remained, 
and  although  the  lead  liad  not  been  interfered 
with,  I  was  considerably  exercised  in  mind  as  to 
what  was  the  cause  and  how  to  remedy  it.  A 
visit  to  the  gardens  of  two  of  my  friends  showed 
the  same  state  of  affairs  in  a  somewhat  lesser 
degree,  and  in  each  case  the  slug  or  sparrow  was 
named  as  the  culprit. 

From  the  frequent  dustings  of  soot  I  had  given 
with  no  apparent  check  on  the  depredations,  it 
was  evident  that  some  other  measures  would 
have  to  be  taken,  and  I  therefore,  on  the  evening 
of  May  7,  went  out  armed  with  a  lantern  to 
hand-pick,  as  I  expected,  the  slugs.  There  was 
not,  however,  a  slug  to  be  found  anywhere  ;  but 
I  discovered  a  small  brown  beetle  with  a  very 
hard  skin  or  shield  which  I  subsequently  ascer- 
tained was  the  Pea  weevil,  and  it  was  evident 
that  these  were  the  invaders.  Having  discovered 
their  identity  I  was,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  able 
to  effectively  check  their  depredations. 

In  appearance  the  weevil  is  a  tiny  striped 
beetle  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  It  is  of  a  dark  coloui',  the  body  being 
covered  with  grey  or  greenish  grey  scales.  The 
antennfe  are  of  a  dull  red  colour,  very  slender, 
and  with'  club-like  terminations.  Its  legs  are 
ferruginous.  The  under  surface  of  the  beetle  is 
clay  coloured,  so  that  when  it  falls  on  its  back 
to  the  earth  it  can  scarcely  be  detected.  Its 
plan  of  attack  is  to  eat  small  notches  in  the 
leaves  of  young  plants,  and  so  interfere  with 
their  growth  ;  in  severe  infestations  the  leaves 
may  be  eaten  to  the  midribs,  such  being  the  case 
last  year  with  two  of  my  rows,  viz..  King 
Edward  and  Dorothy  Eckford.  The  notches 
are  semi-circular  and  very  similar  to  the  nibble 


of  a  slug  or  peek  of  a  sparrow,  and  for  this 
reason  these  are  often  innocently  accused  where 
the  weevil  is  to  blame.  The  weevil  feeds  after 
nightfall,  and  when  alarmed  readily  falls  to  the 
ground,  feigning  death  until  the  danger  is  past. 
Its  eggs  are  laid  either  upon  or  just  beneath  the 
soil,  close  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  These 
hatch  into  small  white,  footless,  wrinkled  grubs, 
with  brown  heads  and  biting  jaws.  The  larva 
bores  a  channel  along  the  main  roots  of  the 
plants  and  also  appears  to  feed  on  the  nodular 
growths  found  on  the  roots  of  Sweet  Peas  and 
other  leguminous  plants.  When  full  grown  it  is 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
pupates  in  an  earthen  cell  at  a  depth  of  about 
2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  At  first 
the  pupa  is  pale  creamy  white,  later  its  eyes 
become  black  and  the  proboscis-sheath  darkens. 
The  adult  weevil  hibernates  in  the  hedgerows. 
Barley  stubble,  ifec.  It  appears  early  in  spring 
and  attacks  the  young  Peas  as  soon  as  they  are 
above  ground,  laying  its  eggs  on  or  near  the 
roots.  From  these  eggs  we  get  a  summer  brood 
of  the  weevil,  which  appears  about  the  middle 
of  June.  This  in  turn  lays  eggs,  which  hatch 
into  larva  in  the  autumn  and  feed  all  winter 
on  leguminous  roots.  The  winter  larva  matures 
in  May  and  appears  as  an  adult  weevil  in  June. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  known  to  come  from 
the  pupal  condition  as  early  as  March.  Thus 
the  weevil  may  live  in  one  or  two  ways  during 
winter,  either  by  hibernating  in  adult  form  or 
by  feeding  in  the  larva  stage  on  leguminous 
roots. 

The  method  I  adopted  to  check  its  ravages 
was  to  dust  the  ground  and  plants  with  fresh 
slaked  lime  and  soot  mixed,  after  dew  or  rain, 
repeating  the  process  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
days.  I  also  had  the  surface  soil  finely  broken 
up  and  tightly  pressed  round  the  plants  to 
prevent  the  weevil  coming  up.  This  was  found 
to  be  an  effective  check,  and  although  the  rows 
of  King  Edward  and  Dorothy  Eckford  had 
suffered  so  severely  they  ultimately  made  a  good 
show.  The  check  they  had  received,  however, 
made  them  somewhat  late.  During  the  winter, 
in  the  hope  of  finally  exterminating  the  pests,  I 
have  given  all  my  garden  a  good  dressing  of 
ground  lime,  and  left  it  rough  so  that  the  frost 
may  have  full  play,  but  whether  this  will  prove 
effective  remains  to  be  seen.  Other  remedies 
which  are  recommended  are  as  follows  :  Finely 
powdered  guano  dusted  over  the  plants  after 
rain,  spraying  the  rows  with  arsenical  washes,  and 
the  application  of  a  weak  mixture  of  paraffin 
water  and  a  little  soft  soap,  which  makes  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  distasteful  to  the  weevil  ; 
with    the    last-named,    however,    there   is   some 
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danger  of  injuring  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as 
paraffin  is  inimical  to  vegetable  life  and  must  be 
very  sparingly  employed. 

Much  useful  information  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtained  from  a  pamphlet  (Leaflet  No.  19)  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  many  of  the  data  here  given  which 
relates  of  the  life  history  of  Sitones  lineatus. 
J.  Staveley  Harper. 


NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  31.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hyacinth  Exhibition,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster ;  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  The  History  of 
the  Cabbage  Tribe,"  by  the  Rev.  Professor  G. 
Henslow,  V.M.H.  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  6  p.m.,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  on 
"Tulips." 

April  1. — Winter-flowering  Carnation  Society's 
Exhibition,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

April  7.  — Bouriiemouth  Horticultural  Society's 
Show;  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  ;  Cornwall  Daffodil  Society's 
Exhibition. 


Gardeners  at  cricket.— Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  J.  Veitch  have  again  invited  the  various 
committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
Burnham  Beeches  during  the  coming  summer  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  a  cricket  match. 

Royal   Botanic    Gardens,   Edln- 

burgh. —  The  conversion  of  the  old  glass 
houses  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
which  were  for  long  quite  out  of  date,  has  been 
in  progress  for  some  years,  and  they  have 
generally  been  replaced  by  others  of  larger  size 
and  of  the  most  improved  types.  An  important 
addition  has  just  been  efieeted  by  the  completion, 
so  far  as  the  structure  itself  is  concerned,  of  a 
new  Fern  house,  with  a  couple  of  annexes,  this 
occupying  the  east  end  of  the  main  range  and 
entering  from  the  main  pathway.  The  Struc- 
tures are  most  convenient  and  commodious,  and 
will  afford  space  and  conditions  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  choicest  Ferns.  The  main 
building,  which  is  about  70  feet  long  and 
terminates  in  a  domed  part  higher  than  the 
remainder,  is  Vieing  furnished  with  sandstone 
blocks  in  the  form  of  rock  work,  among  which 
the  Ferns  will  be  planted  so  as  to  give  it  a 
natural  appearance.  The  annexes  are  about 
00  feet  in  length  and  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  house.  The  contractors  for  the  building 
were  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Limited, 
and  Professor  Bay  ley  Balfour  and  the  con- 
tractors are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  design 
and  execution  of  this  important  addition  to  the 
gardens.  Some  outdoor  alterations,  which  will 
a!dd  greatly  to  the  amenity  of  the  gardens,  have 
also  been  in  progress  for  some  time. 

An  uncommon  Marsh  Marlg^old 

(Caltha  polysepala).  —  In  a  recent 
ramble  through  tlie  glass  houses  of  Veitch's 
Royal  Nurserie.s  at  Exeter  I  came  across  a  tine 
example  in  flower  of  Caltha  polysepala.  My 
attention  was  drawn  at  the  .same  time  to  an 
account  of  the  plant  as  given  V)y  Mr.  Reginald 
Farrer  in  his  racily-written  l)ook  "My  Rock 
Garden,"  which,  as  it  will  probalily  commend  itself 
more  or  less  U>  most  plant  collectota,  but  some 
of  whom,  however,  may  not  see  it,  I  copy  it  in 
its  entirety.  He  says,  "The  Marsh  Marigold  or 
Kingcup  of  our  Vjogs  has  a  double  form  that  you 
may  admit  if  ymi  like ;  but  a  very  different 
person  is  Caltha  polysepala,  newly  introduced, 
and  now  selling  for  about  a  guinea  a  plant. 
This,  to  describe  it  briefly,  is  the  ordinary  Marsli 
Marigold,  multiplied  by  three — in  all  its  parts, 
leaf,  flower,  stem — a  tropical-looking  aquatic  of 
unequalled  glory.  The  plaiit  has  a  curious 
liistory,   which  may  or   may  not   be  legendary. 


Report  says  that  an  Italian  peasant  found  it  in 
some  unknown  corner  of  the  country,  and,  in 
consideration  of  its  marvellous  size,  brought  it 
to  Rome  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Leo. 
The  old  Pope  benignl3'  accepted  the  offering,  and 
C.  polysepala  established  itself  in  one  of  the 
fountains  in  the  Vatican  Garden.  But  the  Pope 
would  never  let  anyone  else  possess  bud  or  seed 
or  baby  of  it,  and  there  year  after  year  it  wasted 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  being  seen  by 
nobody  except  an  aged  gentleman,  who,  presum- 
ably, had  other  things  to  think  about.  Tliis 
policy  survived  Pope  Leo,  and  continued  until 
the  English  gardener  (all  honour  to  his  name  ; 
he  is  a  male  Antigone,  daring  a  formal  sin  to 
secure  the  Higher  Holiness)  resolved  that  such 
a  scandal  should  no  longer  endure.  So  he  took 
with  him  into  the  Vatican  Gardens  a  covey  of 
his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts,  and 
while  they  engaged  the  custodian  in  a  conversa- 
tion on  Renaissance  Art,  our  hero  hooked  out  a 
root  or  two  of  Caltha  with  his  umbrella.  And 
now  Pope  Pius  is  none  the  poorer,  and  the  whole 
world  is  the  riclier.  I  cannot  but  think  or  dimly 
hope  that  horticulture  has  a  code  of  ethics  to 
itself.  Why  should  a  friend's  seed-pod  fall 
neglected,  or  a  prey  to  slugs,  when  one  has  a 
pocket  ready  to  receive  it  ?  However,  I  hasten 
to  reassure  all  my  acquaintances  ;  my  own  spirit 
is  far  too  meek  for  such  adventures,  I  merely 
Mmire  the  law-breaker  from  afar.  I  cannot 
steal,  though  to  beg  I  am  by  no  means  ashamed. " 
This  is  a  pretty  and  well-told  little  story,  and 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  Mr,  Farrer's  style 
throughout  an  interesting  and  readable  book. 
— John  R.  jACKSois,  Claremont,  Lympstone, 
Devon. 

The  Veitch   Memorial   Trustees 

offer  the  following  prizes  for  competition  at  the 
shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  On 
October  15  and  16  next  a  first  prize  of  £10  and  a 
silver  medal,  a  second  prize  of  £5  and  a  bronze 
medal,  and  a  third  prize  of  a  bronze  medal  for 
the  best  collections  of  five  distinct  varieties  of 
(irapes,  three  bunches  of  each,  to  include  two 
distinct  white  varieties,  grown  by  the  exhibitors 
only.  On  December  8  next  and  at  the  first 
meeting  in  April,  1909,  one  medal  and  £5  on  each 
occasion  for  the  best  group  of  winter  and  spring- 
flowering  Carnations,  either  in  pots  or  as  cut 
flowers,  or  a  combination  of  both,  to  occupy  a 
space  of  100  square  feet,  and  grown  by  the 
exhibitors  only.  All  these  prizes  are  open  for 
competition  by  amateurs  only. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

{Tlie  Editor  is  not   responsible  for  the  opinicms 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


"The    Garden"    Flower    Show,— 

As  an  old  reader  of  The  <Jaki>en  I  feel  I  must 
write  and  congratulate  you  on  the  good  news 
w  hich  appears  in  your  latest  issue.  I,  like  many 
others,  have  read  The  G.arden  for  many  years, 
and  its  arrival  by  post  week  after  week,  year  in 
and  year  out,  has  been  very  eagerly  looked  for. 
Having  benefited  so  largely  from  what  I  have 
read  and  having  put  into  practice  the  excellent 
precepts  laid  down  from  time  to  time  by  your 
much  appreciated  contributors,  my  garden  has 
Ijecome  most  interesting  to  me.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying,  therefore,  to  read  that  we  readers  are 
U>  have  a  horticultural  show  all  to  ourselves. 
This  surely  is  quite  a  unique  event,  and  cannot 
fail  to  stinnilate  us  all  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
excel  during  the  ensuing  summer  season.  There 
is  nothing  like  friendly  rivalry  to  stimulate 
interest  and  whet  one's  appetite  for  higher 
achievements,  ami  a  flower  .show  in  which  lovers 
of  flowers,  &c. ,  can  exhibit  the  products  of  their 
garden  in  competition  with  others  who  have 
culled  their  knowledge  from  the  same  source 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  event  of  more  than  ordinaiy 
interest.     I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  publisli  the 


actual  date  of  the  show  soon,  and  trust  you  may 
also  be  able  to  secure  a  well-known  building  in 
London  for  the  purpose.  You  are  very  generous 
in  the  number  of  competitions  provided,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  you  have  made  classes  to. 
suit  readers  having  either  large  or  small  gardens. 
Whether  I  shall  be  a  fortunate  winner  of  a  silver 
medal  I  know  not,  but  I  shall  try  my  best  to  win. 
one.  I  am  glad  you  are  providing  a  series  of 
classes  exclusively  for  amateurs.  Wishing  yott 
every  success  in  this  interesting  venture. — An 
Old  Reader. 

Winter  Salads. — A  few  weeks  ago  there 
was  an  article  in  The  Garden  on  "  Wiuter 
Salads."  It  may  interest  amateur  readers  to- 
hear  how  I  have  a  constant  supply  of  delicious, 
salads  all  through  the  winter.  About  the  end  of 
July  I  sow  in  the  open  curled  and  round-leaved 
Batavian  Endive.  Nice  plants  are  formed  by  the 
middle  of  October.  I  then  take  them  up  and 
plant  them  in  close  "  packets  "  with  good  balls  of 
earth  in  a  well-dug  piece  of  open  ground,  pressing 
them  firmly  in.  I  then  place  over  them  empty 
boxes  as  large  as  possible  and  not  more  than  a. 
foot  high,  and  press  them  down  closely  so  that  no- 
light  can  get  in.  In  about  six  weeks  I  find 
the  Endive  is  beginning  to  bleach  and  is  fit  to 
cut.  I  keep  reserve  plants  pricked  out  ready  to- 
go  under  the  boxes  when  required,  and  until 
well  into  February  I  get  nice  salads.  I  also 
sow  Lamb's  Lettuce  in  long  lines  in  July  for 
winter  use.  The  little  wild  Cress  makes  a  very 
nice  addition  to  a  salad  ;  it  grows  in  most  gardens- 
as  a  weed  and  in  damp  lanes. — J.  G.  A. 

Destroying-    queen    wasps.  —  This 

question  is  one  of  great  importance  to  all  fruit 
growers.  As"G.  S.  S. "  points  out,  queen  wasps 
can  often  be  caught  in  late  autumn  when  they  are 
looking  for  a  place  in  which  to  pass  the  winter.  A 
good  trap  for  them  at  that  season  can  be  made  by 
shredding  up  old  Russian  mats  and  placing  loose 
wads  of  this  material  in  the  roofs  of  outhouses. 
On  wet  days  the  wads  may  be  taken  down  and 
the  wasps,  usually  in  a  drowsy  state,  killed. 
"  G.  S.  S."  states  that  the  queen  wasp  or  mother 
feeds  her  young  in  spring  for  a  short  period,  and 
also  that  the  grubs  are  fed  at  first  on  the  juice  oi^ 
fruits  and  the  nectar  of  flowers.  As  fruits  are 
not  plentiful  in  spring,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  first  brood  is  fed  on  the  latter  food. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  that  queen  wasps  are 
often  to  be  found  hovering  around  Gooseberry 
bushes  when  the  latter  are  in  flower,  though  I  have 
never  observed  them  collecting  honey  from  the 
flowers.  Has  the  practice  of  placing  bottles  of 
syrup  in  likely  places  at  that  time  had  a  fair 
trial  ?  I  intend  to  test  it  this  season,  and  if  the 
Editor  thinks  it  likely  to  be  of  -general  interest, 
will  communicate  the  result.  [Yes,  do  please. — 
Ed.].  As  to  destroying  the  nests,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  though  most  effective,  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  poisons.  Coal  tar  is  very  generally 
used  for  the  purpose,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  need  to  light  it.  We  use  a  water-ca» 
having  a  long  spout  and  pour  in  about  half  a  pint 
of  tar  and  close  up  the  hole.  The  fumes  from  the 
coal  tar  are  quite  sufficient  to  kill  all  wasps  in  a, 
few  days  and  the  grubs  as  they  emerge  from 
their  cells.  —  J.  Comber,  Nymans  Garden^,. 
Craicky,  Susse.r. 

I   was   very  interested  by  the  article  on- 

wasps  by  "G.  S.  S. ,"  and  the  destruction  of  the 
same  by  killing  the  queens  and  destroying  the 
nests.  A  most  simple  and  effective  method  of 
destroying  the  nests,  I  liave  found  from  long; 
practical  experience,  is  by  procuring  an  ordinary 
wine  or  spirit  bottle  and  filling  the  same  with 
paraffin.  After  dark  proceed  to  the  nest,  and 
with  a  light  discover  the  entrance  hole,  then  pour 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  into  the  hole  and  push, 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  to  make  a  plug,  and  I 
can  assure  readers  that  there  will  not  be  a  wasp- 
alive  in  two  days,  the  fumes  of  the  oil  having 
destroyed  them.  It  would  be  wise  to  inspect 
the  nest  during  daylight,  as  sometimes  there  are 
two  entrance  holes,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case- 
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Occasionally,  too,  the  hole  takes  an  upward 
course. — H.  H.,  Box  Road  Nurseries,  Bathford, 
Jiath. 

In  connexion  with  the  article  on  vasps 

in  The  Garden  for  the  7th  inst. ,  I  should  like 
to  mention  that  last  year  I  caught  thirty-two 
queen  wasps  in  April  and  May.  The  method 
employed  was  very  simple.  I  hung  in  various 
parts  of  the  garden  American  glass  flytraps 
filled  with  cider  or  beer  and  treacle.  Whether 
the  wasps  \*  ere  attracted  by  the  flies  caught  or 
by  the  smell  of  the  contents  of  the  glasses  I  do 
mot  know  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  came 
readily  to  their  doom.  As  far  as  I  remember  we 
had  not  one  wasp  in  the  house  all  through  the 
summer,  and  very  few  in  the  grounds  ;  but  as 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  wasps  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, our  immunity  may  not  have  been  entirely 
•due  to  the  spring  destruction.  I  must  also  join 
issue  with  the  writer  of  the  article  as  to  the 
.advice  given  about  destroying  nests  by  cyanide 
•of  potassium.  No  turf  should  be  put  over  the 
nest  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  The  mix- 
ture, if  strong  enough,  retains  its  deadly  qualities 
for  quite  that  length  of  time,  and  as  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  wasps  away  from  the 
nests  it  should  be  left  open  for  them  to  return  to 
it,  when  they  will  die  with  the  others.  In  a 
•couple  of  days  the  nest  should  be  dug  up  or 
turfed,  to  prevent  any  ohrysalids  coming  to  life. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  destroying  all  the  nests  found  in  our 
grounds  by  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide 
■of  potassium  poured  into  the  nest  from 
-a  watering-pot  with  a  long  spout.  It 
has  always  been  effectual.  The  wasps 
■die  instantly,  and  I  have  never  been 
stung. — M.  Williams. 

May  I  bring  to  the  notice  of 

readers  of  The  Garden  a  method  of 
•destroying  queen  wasps,  as  advocated 
by  Sir  George  Kekewich  in  a  letter  to 
the  Field  last  summer,  in  which  he 
details  his  experience.  He  says:  "I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  my  garden,  under  the 
eaves  and  in  sheds  or  summer-houses, 
or  any  other  protected  place,  a  number 
■(saj'  a  dozen)  of  wide-mouthed  glass 
jam  jars  half  filled  with  well-sugared 
beer,  each  year  during  March,  April 
and  May.  I  killed  in  the  first  year 
seventy-five  queens  and  two  queen 
hornets,  in  the  second  fifty-six  and  in 
the  third  twenty-five.  I  then  moved 
to  another  locality,  and  this  year  I 
have  killed  seventy-one."  As  this  is 
such  a  simple  method  compared  with 
chasing  them  with  a  sj'ringe  or  other 
weapon,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
very  effectual,  we  are  giving  it  a  trial  in  the 
gardens  here  this  spring  in  the  hope  of  reduc- 
ing the  wasp  plague,  which  has  been  very 
virulent  of  late  years. — R.  W.  Dean,  The  Gardens, 
Aiulleys  Wood,  Basingstoke. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  of  destroying 

■wasps'  nests  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
interesting  article  on  wasps  in  Tbe  Garden 
for  the  7th  inst.  If  you  think  it  of  interest 
to  your  readers,  it  is  as  follows :  Having 
located  the  wasps'  nest,  go  to  it  after  dark 
armed  with  an  old  wine-bottle  into  which  about 
a  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  has  been  put. 
Thrust  it  neck  downwards  into  the  mouth  of  the 
nest,  ramming  it  round  with  bits  of  turf  or  wads 
of  grass  to  keep  it  firm  and  exclude  the  air.  By 
the  next  morning  you  may  take  the  bottle  away, 
as  the  fumes  of  the  turpentine  will  have  killed 
all  the  wasps.  If  the  hole  is  too  small  for  a 
wine-bottle,  an  old  Harvey  sauce  bottle  is  as 
effectual,  only  do  not  leave  the  cork  in,  as  one 
clever  person  I  knew  did,  and  was  much 
astonished  at  finding  the  nest  as  strong  as  ever 
the  next  day.  Everybody  has,  or  can  get, 
turpentine  (spirits  of),  while  many  people  do  not 
like  to  have  as  dangerous  a  poison  as  cyanide  of 
potassium  about. — Mildred  E.  Bobbs. 


■White  'Water  Lilies.— This  picture  of 

the  wild  Water  Lily,  from  a  photograph  kindly 
sent  by  a  reader  in  Ireland,  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  Water  Lily  on  our 
lakes  and  rivers.  We  hope  to  publish  soon  some 
advice  about  planting  the  hybrid  Nymphseas, 
those  raised  by  M.  Latour-Marliac  and  others. 

Hardiness  of  Incapvillea   Dela- 

Vayi. — In  your  "  Answers  to  Correspondents  " 
recently  I  saw  a  reply  to  "  Balmacarron  "  on  the 
hardiness  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi  and  its  not 
being  a  long  liver.  I  wish  to  state  that  if  they 
are  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  washed  quite  clean, 
dried,  and  then  put  in  dry  Coeoanut  fibre  or  dry 
soil  and  stored  away  in  a  cool  place  till  spring, 
they  will  keep  healthy  and  right  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  is  being  left  in  the  cold,  wet  ground 
that  kills  them  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 
By  taking  them  up  they  can  be  retarded,  if 
desired,  for  several  weeks,  keeping  them  dry  and 
planting  any  time  in  spring.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  lot  of  our  fleshy-rooted  herbaceous  plants 
would  be  better  treated  this  way. — E.  Smith, 
Cheshire. 

Forcing  Incarvillea  Delavayi.— 

We  cannot  hear  sufficient  of  that  valuable  intro- 
duction Incarvillea  Delavayi.  Its  long-flowering 
period,  the  elegant  outlines  of  its  blossoms  and 
their  dainty  colouring,  its  hardiness  (it  endures 
here  Arctic  temperatures  without  any  protec- 
tion), the  wonderful  ease  with  which  it  is  raised 
from   seed  and   flowers   the   second   season,  are 


from  the  dry  state  into  which  the  roots  had  got 
from  the  rough  treatment  they  had  received. 
Why,  by  retarding  and  forcing  it  would  seem  one 
could  have  these  lovely  blooms  all  the  year 
round  ! — E.  Hbinrich,  Pldnegg,  near  Munich 
(Bavaria). 
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HOE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

U  M  B  L  E    though    it   may    be,  it  is 
very   doubtful   whether   any    tool. 


A  beautiful  orodp  of  white  water  lilies. 

surely  enough  to  make  it  dear  to  one's  heart. 
To  all  this,  however,  by  an  accident  conies  to  me 
the  revelation  that  it  can  be  forced  as  easily  and 
as  quickly  as  Rhubarb,  and  with  proper  treat- 
ment may  be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas.  On 
February  20  I  was  startled  by  loving  hands 
bringing  a  cut  flower  and  leaf  of  I.  Delavayi  ;  it 
was  brought  to  my  bedside,  where  I  was  stricken 
down  with  influenza.  Never  in  my  life  had  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  cut  flowers  given  me  so  much 
pleasure  before.  Catching  first  sight  of  the  colour 
I  thought  it  was  a  Cattleya.  To  look  out  of  the 
window  and  see  the  fields  covered,  as  at  present, 
with  12  inches  of  snow,  and  then  look  back  on 
this  bright  Incarvillea  is  a  pure  delight.  In  the 
autumn  of  last  year  I  cleared  a  bed  upon  which  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  any  spare  seeds,  and 
with  other  things  came  up  three  thick  roots  of 
Incarvillea.  Having  plenty  elsewhere,  they  were 
left  in  a  basket  in  a  shed,  quite  dry,  till  winter 
came.  Then  they  were  taken  to  the  cellar  of  the 
dwelling-house,  where  until  Christmas  they  still 
remained  in  the  dry,  hot  air  of  the  boiler-room 
of  the  house  central  heating  apparatus.  When 
at  last  pity  was  taken  upon  them,  they  were 
potted  and  put  into  the  greenhouse,  where  within 
seven  weeks  they  produced  their  lovely  flowers 


excepting  the  spade,  is  as  useful  in 
the  garden  as  a  good  steel  hoe,  at 
least  one  being  absolutely  neces- 
sarj'  even  in  the  smallest  garden.  It 
is  equally  doubtful  whether  many  wielders  of  this 
tool  get  the  utmost  amount  of  good  that  it  is 
possilile  to  obtain  by  a  proper  and  intelligent 
system  of  using  it.  Hoes,  like  many  other  things, 
vary  considerably  in  shape  and  size,  many  of  the 
so-called  improvements  that  are  on  the  market 
being  almost  useless  for  the  purpose  they  are 
intended  for.  One,  however,  that  is  not  met 
with  nearly  so  frequently  as  its  merits  demand  is 
the  sproughton,  invented,  I  believe,  by  the 
Rev.  Foster-Melliar,  and  if  I  were  limited  to 
one  only  this  would  be  my  choice.  It  can  be 
worked  either  by  pushing  or  drawing,  while 
the  sharp  lance-like  point  is  most  useful  for 
digging  out  weeds  of  a  deep-rooting  nature, 
such  as  Docks  and  Nettles. 

In  most  gardens,  however,  several 
hoes  at  least  will  be  allowed,  and  where 
this  is  the  case  the  Dutch  hoe  and  the 
swan-necked  draw  hoe  must  be  in- 
cluded. The  former  is  a  most  valuable 
tool  for  destroying  small  weeds  in 
beds  and  borders  without  disturbing 
the  surface  to  any  great  extent,  and 
the  latter  is  most  useful  for  heavier 
work  in  the  kitchen  garden,  wliere  it 
is  frequently  desirable  to  stir  the  soil 
to  a  good  depth.  The  best  type  of 
this  hoe  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  the 
ordinary  swan  neck  fixed  to  a  handle, 
a  thread  and  nut  being  provided  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  neck.  Steel 
blades  of  varying  sizes  were  made  to 
fit  this  neck,  so  that  the  user  had 
half-a-dozen  different  sizes  at  his  com- 
mand, which,  when  not  in  use,  took 
up  but  very  little  room. 

But  it  is  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  hoe  in  the 
garden  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  that  we  are  most  concerned,  and 
the  one  that  stands  out  from  among  the 
many  others  is  the  preserving  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  where  soil  is  frequently  hoed  during 
hot  weather  the  moisture  is  retained  therein  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  is  in  soil  that  is 
left  untouched,  simply  because  the  natural 
tubes  or  ducts  in  the  soil  are  broken  and  the 
ends  protected  by  a  layer  or  mulch  of  fine  soil. 
Were  the  hoe  used  more  frequently  and  the  hose 
or  water-can  less  better  results  in  many  instances 
would  be  obtained  than  have  been  hitherto. 
This  is  a  point  that  many  otherwise  good 
gardeners  are  apt  to  overlook.  Then,  again,  air 
is  admitted  freely  to  the  soil,  and  as  pure  air  is 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  roots  of  plants,  the 
good  done  in  this  direction  will  be  very  great 
indeed.  Grubs,  too,  of  many  kintls  are  exposed 
and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  birds  that  are  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  them.  Cultivators,  generally, 
are  too  often  apt  to  regard  the  hoe  as  a  tool  for 
destroying  weeds  only,  and,  although  this  was 
probalily  its  primary  mission,  we  should  not  be 
backward  in  availing  ourselves  of  its  services  for 
the  purposes  named  above.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  other  uses  to  which  forms  of  this 
humble  tool  may,  with  advantage,  be  put,  such 
as  earthing  up  Potatoes  and  other  plants,  and 
one  can  only  hope  that  its  value  will  in  future 
be  recognised  to  the  full.  H. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

ACCLIMATISATION  OF   FOEEIGN 
SHRUBS. 

SOME  experiences,  extending  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  in  the  acclimatisation  of 
foreign  shrubs  and  trees  may  perhaps 
be  of  service  to  persons  living,  like  our- 
selves, in  the  South-West  of  England. 
Our  garden,  though  situated  as  de- 
scribed, stands  in  a  rather  exposed  position  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  low  chalk  hills  of  the  Dorset 
downs,  some  320  feet  above  sea  level.  In  spite 
of  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  as  many  as  20°  of 
frost  have  been  registered  during  the  present 
winter,  we  have  several  kinds  of  delicate  foreign 
shrubs  and  trees  doing  very  well  out  of  doors. 

The  first  secret  of  successful  acclimatisation 
appears  to  be  the  thorough  seasoning  of  the  woody 
stem  before  trusting  the  plant  outside  during  the 
winter.  Many  years  ago  the  seed  of  a  beautiful 
New  Zealand  shrub,  locally  known  as  Matipo 
(Pittosporum  unduUtum),  was  sent  to  me  from 
that  country.  Having  reared  a  number  of  young 
plants  and  grown  them  to  a  height  of  about 
18  inches,  I,  one  winter,  allowed  ten  of  these  to 
remain  on  an  outdoor  shelf  behind  the  greenhouse, 
facing  south.  One  frosty  night  I  lost  every  one. 
Supposing  this  shrub  to  be  too  delicate  to  bear 
our  climate  I  kept  the  lemainder  under  glass  for 


A  TENDER  PLANT  ACCLIMATISED  :    PITTOSPORUM 

A   POT. 


the  next  few  years  ;  Imt  as  they  grew  larger 
increasing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  housing  put 
me  to  the  necessity  of  trying  to  harden  them. 
With  this  end  in  view  I  began  planting  the  shrulis 
out  during  the  summer  in  the  beds,  lifting  and 
potting  them  late  in  the  autumn  and  storing 
them  in  a  cold  house  or  in  a  fireless  room  within 
doors.  After  a  year  or  two  of  this  treatment 
they  acquired  firm,  woody  stems  with  a  more 
robust  habit  of  growth.  Tw  o  years  ago  I  deter- 
mined on  the  experiment  of  leaving  them  out  for 
the  winter,  and  the  result  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, as  they  have  safely  endured  two  of  the 
coldest  spells  that  we  have  experienced  since 
1 894.  This  shrub  is  well  worth  trying  by  anyone 
living  in  the  South  or  West  of  England.  It  has 
black  stems,  which  contrast  charmingly  with  its 
shiny,  prettily  waved.  Holly-like  leaves,  the 
young  shoots  displaying  a  most  delicate  shade  of 
malachite  green  in  the  spring.  It  is  evergreen, 
and  I  find  it  most  useful  for  cutting  in  winter. 
The  flowers  are  dark  red  with  yellow  stamens, 
inconspicuovia  but  very  sweet  scented.  A  hedge 
of  this  shrub  is  to  be  seen  at  Falmouth,  in  Corn- 
wall, growing  luxuriantly. 

Cabbage-tree  Palms  from  New  Zealand  have 
been  successfully  hardened  with  us  by  the  same 
process  as  the  Matipos,  and  have  borne  the  severe 
frost  of  this  January  without  hurt.     I  am  now 
putting  a  Loquat  from  Rio  Janeiro  through  the 
same  course  of  training,  and  hope  to  plant  it  out 
for   good   this   summer.      The   second    point    in 
acclimatisation       is 
the  choice  of  situa- 
tion, and  this  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  it 
seems,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  dangerous 
draughts  or  currents 
of    cold    wind    are 
sometimes    directed 
by  surrounding  ob- 
jects into  apparently 
sheltered  nooks. 
Such  acurrent  exists 
in  our  own  garden, 
and  its  path  may  be 
easily  traced  across 
the    bed    of    Wall- 
flowers and  through 
the  Forget-me-nots. 
The     south  -  east 
wind,  kept  off  in  the 
main   by  a   belt   of 
shrubs,      enters 
through    a    narrow 
opening,    strikes 
against  the  wall  of 
the  house,  and  swirls 
back  into  an  other- 
wise well-protected 
corner.      A   Myrtle 
placed     there     was 
absolutely  shrivelled 
during     the     frost- 
wind     of     January, 
while  another  which 
had    never   stood   a 
winter  out  of  doors 
before,    but    whose 
position    was    care- 
fully     chosen     last 
autumn,     is      quite 
unhurt.       Everyone 
can  by    observation 
discover    these 
dangerous    currents 
in  his  own  garden, 
and  must  avoid  them 
in  planting  delicate 
shrubs.     A  position 
facing  due  south  is 
often    trying     to 
plants,  owing  to  the 
great   variation   be- 
tween the  night  and 
day     temperatures, 


and  I  prefer  one  looking  west  or  south-west  if  pos- 
sible. I  once  lost  a  number  of  Cabbage-tree  Palms 
in  an  open  shed  facing  south,  notwithstanding  a 
partial  screen  of  hurdles  and  straw,  and  I  doubt 
the  advantage  of  open  sheds  in  general,  as  I  think 
the  slight  movement  in  the  free,  unroofed  air 
often  saves  plants  from  frost-bite,  and  that 
therefore  a  carefully-chosen  position  in  the  open 
is  preferable.  It  must  be  said  that  we  have  very 
little  snow  in  this  part  of  England,  and  practically 
none  has  fallen  during  these  last  two  winters. 
As  a  final  word,  I  may  add  that  delicate  plants  are- 
very  much  safer  with  their  roots  in  the  open 
soil  rather  than  in  pots  or  tubs,  and,  of  course,  a 
mulching  round  them  in  autumn  is  an  advantage. 
Blandford,  Dorset.  E.   H.   G. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Lilac  and  Cinerarias. 
Mr.  H.  Henderson,  head  gardener  at  Brook- 
hams  Park,  Hatfield,  Herts,  sends  very  fine 
sprays  of  Lilac  and  good  Cineraria  flowers.  He 
writes  as  follows:  "I  enclose  a  few  sprays  of 
Lilac,  which  may  be  interesting.  About  six 
plants  were  lifted  on  January  1  of  the  present 
year  with  good  balls  of  soil  attached  to  them 
and  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  close  together. 
The  soil  was  placed  round  them  just  to  cover  the 
roots.  A  good  watering  was  then  given  and  the 
plants  syringed  twice  a  day  till  the  flower-spikes 
appeared.  During  the  last  fortnight  they  have 
been  beautiful  for  decorating  the  drawing-room 
and  also  the  dining-room  table.  I  also  enclose  a 
few  Cineraria  blooms  which  have  been  very  good. 
The  strain  is  that  of  Messrs.  Cutbush's,  Barnet." 


UNUULATUM    IN    BLOOM    IN 


Spring-flowering  Irises. 
Mr.  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex,  sends  several  spring-flowering  Irises, 
comprising  Iris  Tauri,  a  sweet  smelling  sort  of  a 
wonderful  satiny  purple  colour  with  a  yellow 
line  down  the  fall,  and  at  the  apex  very  deep 
purple  variegated  with  white  ;  Iris  galatica, 
which  is  of  strange  beauty,  blue,  purple  and 
yellow  in  subdued  shades,  making  this  flower  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  its  section.  Mr.  Perry 
also  sends  Iris  Heldreichi,  I.  histrioides,  I. 
Vartani  (which  are  now  becoming  more  known) 
and  the  richly-coloured  form  of  I.  reticulata  or 
the  netted  Iris,  called  purpurea. 


Strei'tosolen  Jamesoni. 
Mr.  W.  Bee  sends  us  splendidly-grown 
sprays  of  this  grand  old  greenhouse  climber. 
He  writes:  "This  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
flowering  in  the  winter,  and  one  that  is  often 
grown  to  cover  a  pillar  or  some  unsightly  corner, 
for  which  it  answers  very  well  ;  but  it  is  seen  to 
far  better  advantage  when  grown  as  a  pot  plant. 
Early  in  Marcli  is  a  good  time  to  insert  the 
cuttings,  which  root  readily,  and  when  .struck 
should  be  potted  on  as  required,  never  allowing 
the  plants  to  get  pot-hound.  It  should  be  grown 
near  the  glass,  and  f  requentlj-  turned  in  order  to 
get  a  well-balanced  plant.  Loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand  make  a  good  potting  soil,  and  for  the 
final  potting  8-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough. 
A  warm  greenhouse  suits  it  best.  If  kept  to  a 
single  stem  and  tied  up  it  is  quite  easy  to  grow 
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the  plants  7  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  when 
clothed  with  graceful  sprays  of  orange-coloured 
blossoms  they  are  very  effective  for  the  green- 
house or  grouping  in  the  conservatory.  The 
sprays  are  also  very  useful  when  cut.  The 
plants  re<|uire  plenty  of  syringing  to  keep  red 
spider  in  check,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  or  the  leaves  soon  turn  yellow  and  drop 
off.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  after  the  final  potting  they  require  liberal 
treatment  in  the  way  of  manure  and  soot  water." 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


A    USEFUL    SEED -SOWING  TABLE 

FOR    AMATEURS. 

A   REGULAR  supply  of  vegetables  through- 
/%  out   the   summer   months   is   always 

/  \         much  appreciated.     When  a  person 
/      \        knows    how    long   it   will   take    for 
I  J^     certain  kinds  of  vegetables  to  come 

to  maturity  from  the  date  of  sowing 
the  seeds  or  planting  the  tubers,  he  also  has  a 
very  good  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  seeds  he 
ought  to  sow  each  time  in  order  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  produce  sufficient  for  his  requirements. 
Furthermore,  the  following  table  will  prove  a 
good  guide  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  owner 
of  the  garden  to  exhibit  the  produce  from  it.  In 
the  southern  counties  the  respective  crops  will 
come  to  maturity  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
earlier  than  in  the  northern,  so  that  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made,  as  the  table  of  sowing  refers 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  Maturity 
means  the  condition  of  the  particular  kind  when 
it  is  fit  to  use — at  its  best  for  the  table. 

-  T'     .  , ,  Date  of                 Bate  of 

Name  of  \  egetable.  Sowing.  Maturity. 

Beans,  Broad      March  1    . .  . .  June  26 

,,      Runner April  20     ..  ..  July  26 

„      Dwarf     April  20    ..  ..  July  25 

Beetroot       April  10     . .  . .  August  20 

Cabbage,  early March  10..  ..  July  10 

„        late      March  1     ..  ..  July  25 

Cauliflowers,  early    . .     . .  March  1     . .  . .  July  1 

,,         autumn  or  late  March  20  ..  ..  September  1 

Carrots,  Horn     March  1     . .  . .  June  20 

Intermediate     ..  April  1      ..  ..  August  26 

Cucumbers April  1      . .  . .  July  1 

Celery March  1    . .  . .  August  16 

Leeks     March  1     . .  . .  November  1 

Lettuces,  early  Cabbage  . .  April  1      . .  . .  June  10 

,,        Cos      April  20     ..  ..  June  20 

Onions,  spring-sown . .  ilarch  1     . .  . .  August  10 

Parsnips       February  20  . .  October  20 

Peas,  early  varieties . .     . .  February  20  . .  May  10 

,,     late March  1     ..  ..  June  15 

Potatoes,  early  varieties . .  February  20  . .  June  1 

,,         medium    ..  March  1     ..  ..  July  10 

,,         late    March  1     ..  ..  August  10 

Radishes      March  20  . .  . .  May  1 

Turnips,  early  varieties  . .  March  20  . .  . .  May  10 

,,        main-crop..     ..  April  10    ..  ..  June  10 

Tomatoes,  outside  grown  March  1    . .  . .  August  10 

Vegetable  Marrows  . .     . .  April  1      . .  . .  August  1 

Of  course,  seeds  of  vegetables  which  are  sown  in 
boxes  in  frames,  and  the  resultant  plants  put  out 
later  in  open  borders,  are  Celery,  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers  (in  frames  entirely)  and  Vegetable 
Marrows.  The  other  kinds  named  in  this  list  are 
raised  entirely  outdoors.  Avon. 


L^LIO-CATTLEYA  PIZARRO. 

This  beautiful  new  hybrid  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  L;elia  jongheana  and  Cattleya  dowiana 
aurea.  The  flower  on  the  plant  exhibited  was  a 
verj'  large  and  handsome  one,  the  petals  and 
sepals  being  of  a  uniform  rosy  carmine  colour. 
As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  petals  are 
broader  than  the  sepals  and  the  edges  are  prettily 
crimped.  The  labellum  or  lip,  however,  is  the 
most  beautiful  portion  of  the  flower,  the  colour 
of  thi.'f  being  deep  orange  streaked  with  the  richest 
purple.  It  was  shown  before  the  Orchid  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Major  G.  L.  Holfor'd,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucester  (gardener,  Mr.  Alexander), 
on  March  3,  when  it  received  an  award  of  merit.  ' 
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MUSCARI    (C4RAPE    HYACINTHS). 

(Continued  from  page  I4I.) 
USCARI  BOURGAEL— A  blue-black 
species.  The  spikes  are  dense  and 
rounded,  and  they  appear  early  in 
the  season.  It  is  more  fitted  for 
rockeries  than  tor  grass  planting. 
M.  comosum  (the  Tassel  Hya- 
cinth) bears  loose  .spikes  of  dull  blue  flowers  ;  the 
upper  buds  are  attenuated,    forming  a   kind  of 
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flowers  are  abruptly  contracted  at  the  mouth  and 
they  are  a  dirty  yello^v  in  colour,  borne  in  loose 
spikes.  Var.  flavum  is  a  more  refined  plant, 
coloured  clear  yellow,  and  the  spikes  are  as  large 
as  the  var.  major,  an  improved  and  giant 
mosehatum. 

M.  neglectum. — A  familiar  plant  with  large  bells 
arranged  in  short  spikes.  Those  at  the  summit 
of  the  spikes  are  blue,  those  at  the  base  black, 
and  the  small  throat  is  faintly  lined  white.  The 
var.  major  of  gardens  is  M.  racemosum. 

M.  pallens. — A  delicately  beautiful  Muscari, 
long  known  to  cultivation  but  now  quite 
neglected.      Its  flowers  are  small,   axranged   ii>- 
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LjELIO-CATrLBYA  PIZARRO.      (About  two-thirds  natxiral  size.) 


tassel.  It  is  grown  by  many,  but  it  is  scarcely 
so  interesting  as  the 

Var.  monatrosum  (the  Feathered  Hyacinth). — 
A  curious  and  beautiful  monstrosity.  The  stems 
support  a  feathery  mass  of  prolonged  pedicels 
and  flowers,  which  are  transformed  in  curled, 
twisted  and  tasselled  wiry  processes,  forming 
a  mass  of  pale  purple,  rosy  lilac  or  sometimes 
pink  filaments. 

M.  commutatum. — An  old-time  plant  with  long 
spikes  of  purplish  blue  fragrant  flowers  in 
attenuated  cones,  very  variable  in  colouring  and 
size. 

M.  conicum. — A  strong-growing  species,  with 
stems  nearly  1  foot  high  bearing  large  cones  of 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  casrulean  blue. 
This  is  quite  the  best  Muscari  for  naturalising 
and  border  planting.  Its  rich  colouring  has 
earned  for  it  the  popular  name  "  Heavenly  Blue. " 

M.  Heldreichii  is  a  dainty  plant,  coloured  a  pale 
shade  of  blue,  the  spikes  are  short  and  the 
inflorescence  compact,  forming  an  abrupt  cone. 
More  suitable  for  planting  in  the  rock  garden 
than  for  naturalising  ;  early. 

M.  latifolium. — A  splendid  Muscari  with  dark 
violet  flowers  arranged  in  a  well-furnished  spike 
5  inches  to  0  inches  long  ;  rare. 

M.  mosehatum  (the  Musk  Hyacinth). — A  dull- 
coloured  plant  valued  only  for  its  fragrance.     The 


dainty  cones,  and  they  are  the  palest  blue  in 
colour.     A  choice  rockery  plant. 

M.  paradoxum. — A  giant  Grape  Hyacinth  with 
large  bulbs,  strong  glaucous  leafage,  and  blaek- 
purple  flowers  in  dense  cones  nearly  a  foot  high, 
known  as  the  "Black  Hyacinth.''  A  striking 
plant  of  novel  colouring  ;  it  can  hardly  be  called 
beautiful. 

M.  pjolyanthum.  — A  rare  and  beautiful  Muscari. 
The  spikes  are  8  inches  to  10  inches  long,  and 
the  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  graceful  raceme  of 
considerable  length,  the  whole  coloured  rich 
azure.  It  lasts  a  long  time  before  the  flowers 
wither  and  the  spikes  do  not  "spindle,"  as  is 
the  case  with  M.  conicum.  A  splendid  roekery 
plant ;  it  will  rival  M.  conicum  for  purposes  of 
naturalising  when  available  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  that  purpose. 

M.  raci  mosum  (the  common  Starch  Hyacinth). 
An  old-time  species  of  variable  colouring,  whose 
flowers  are  in  compact  spikes,  generally  true 
blue  ;  but  there  are  various  colour  forms  that  are 
made  to  do  duty  for  other  species,  and  from 
which  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  even 
when  grown  side  by  side. 

M.  szoritsianuin  is  a  very  dainty  little  plant, 
and  distinct  from  most  of  its  kind  in  its  late 
season  of  flowering  and  very  pale  blue,  slender 
spikes  of  small  flowers.     The  shade  of  colour  is 
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that  peculiar  to  Hyacinthus  azureus.  A  refined 
Muscari  and  one  of  the  prettiest  bulbous  plants, 
fully  deserving  the  best  place  the  rookery  aflfords. 
Most  of  the  Musoaris  make  exceedingly  pretty 
pans  for  the  alpine  house,  and  they  are  charming 
when  associated  with  other  bulbs  in  pots  and 
pans  for  the  decoration  of  apartments  in  their 
season.  Georoe  B.  Mallett. 


THE    BEST    DAHLIAS. 


(Continued  from  page  llfi.) 
Double  fancy  Dahlias  alter  so  little  from  year 
to  year  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  name  the 
best,  as  some  of  them  have  been  leading  varieties 
for  many  years.  I  will,  however,  just  give  the 
names  tii  a  few,  say,  twenty-four, 
which  are  second  to  none ,  although 
by  no  means  the  only  useful 
sorts  :  W.  Powell,  light  yellow  ; 
R.  P.  Rawlings,  yellow ;  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  soft  pink  :  Mrs.  Slack, 
blush,  edged  purple ;  Chieftain, 
light  purple  ;  William  Rawlings, 
deep  purple  ;  J.  T.  West,  yellow, 
edged  purple  ;  Dr.  Keynes,  buff, 
tinged  red  ;  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
yellow,  suffused  red  ;  Prince  of 
Denmark,  maroon  ;  Colonist,  dark 
fawn  ;  Gracchus,  orange  buff; 
Warrior,  scarlet  ;  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  dark  crimson  ;  George  Raw- 
lings, very  dark  ;  Maud  Fellows, 
pink,  tinted  purple  :  Goldfinder, 
yellow,  edged  red  ;  John  Hick- 
ling,  deep  yellow  ;  Duke  of  Fife, 
cardinal  ;  Henry  Walton,  yellow, 
heavily  edged  ;  Harry  Keith, 
purple  ;  John  Walker,  white  ; 
and  Mrs.  Langtry,  cream,  edged 
crimson. 

Pompons  show  a  decided  incli- 
nition  to  increase  in  popularity, 
and  they  richly  deserve  to,  as 
few  flowers  give  a  better  return 
for  the  work  expended  on  them. 
A  few  of  the  best  are  as  follows  : 
Thalia,  rosy  pink  ;  Tommy  Keith, 
red,  tipped  white  ;  Nerissa,  soft 
silvery  pink  ;  Rosebud,  white, 
edged  pink  ;  Bacchus,  bright 
crimson ;  San  Toy,  white,  edged 
carmine;  Sunny  Daybreak,  pale 
yellow,  edged  red  ;  Ideal,  deep 
yellow  ;  Emily  Hopper,  yellow  ; 
Adelaide,  blush  ;  Daisy,  amber  ; 
Darkest  of  All,  very  dark  ; 
Lilian,  primrose,  edged  peach  ; 
Ganymede,  amber,  tinted  lilac  ; 
.Jessica,  yellow,  edged  red  ;  Cen 
sor,  soft  plum  ;  George  Brinkman, 
pure  white;  Queen  of  Whites, 
white  ;  Kitty  Barrett,  yellow, 
tipped  red  ;  and  Neatness,  pale 
salmon.  Nearly  all  of  the  Pom- 
pons and  doubles  are  good  varie- 
ties for  all  purposes,  so  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  separate 
lists  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cactus 
varieties.  Practically  all  those 
named  above  are  good  exiiibition  varieties,  and 
they  are  equally  valuable  for  decoration.      P.  P. 


obtains  a  distinct  variety,  naturally  it  is  made 
much  of.  In  growth  I  believe  this  Rose  will 
prove  to  be  about  equal  to  Leonie  Lamesoh.  The 
clusters  of  bloom  constituting  individual  sprays 
are  really  enormous,  frequently  numbering  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  individual  flowers,  and 
each  tiower  has  three  rows  of  petals,  which  are 
curiously  twisted  something  like  a  Cactus  Dahlia. 
The  colour  is  a  lovely  cherry  pink  or  almost 
coral  red,  with  a  distinct  white  centre  to  the 
flowers.  When  grown  outdoors  the  colour  is  a 
richer  pink  than  when  grown  as  a  pot  plant.  It 
has  rather  a  bad  tendency  to  mildew,  which  may 
hinder  its  culture  for  pot  work,  but  outdoors 
this  tendency  seems  to  vanish.  I  think  there 
must  be  a  close  relationship  between  Aennchen 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

A    FINE    NEW    POLYANTHA    ROSE. 

OF  the  novelties  of  the  year  1907,  Aenn- 
chen Midler  will  certainly  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and,  I  may 
say,  useful.  It  is  a  break  ;  and 
that  is  what  we  want.  There  are  scores  of 
good  Roses  put  into  commerce  each  year  ;  but 
their  resemblance  to  existing  sorts  is  so  very 
close  as  to  make  one  doubt  whether  they  should 
have    been    introduced.      Therefore,    when    one 


ROSE   AG  LATA   OVER   ARCHES. 

Midler  and  that  lovely  semi-rambler  Tausend- 
schon,  for  they  both  came  from  one  raiser,  J.  C. 
Schmitt,  in  the  same  year.  Reputedly,  Aennchen 
Miiller  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Georges  Pernet.  P. 


ROSE  AG  LAI  A. 
Tins  is  a  free-growing  climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 
wliicli,  when  well  established,  produces  masses 
of  small  canary  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  charming 
comiianioii  to  the  better-known  white  Rose 
Thalia— its  counterpart,  exee]jt  in  colour— both 
being  distributed  in  IS'.Mi.  Trained  on  an  arch, 
peigola,  or  tree  stump  it  is  at  its  bc-it.  Against 
a  wall  and  in  dry  positions  it  is  liable  to  mildew 
and  red  spider.  J'  Comber. 


PERPETUAL -FLOWERING 

CARNATIONS, 

A   Visit   to    Messrs.    Hugh    Low   and    Co.'s 
Nurseries. 

THE    winter     or     perpetual      flowering 
Carnations  are  a  comparatively  recent 
introduction  to  this  country,  that  is, 
so   far  as  the   newer    types  are   con- 
cerned, but  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that   they  have  come   to   stay, 
the  splendid  exhibits  that    are  staged  at    the 
Royal  Horticultural  and  other  ex- 
hibitions during  the  winter  months 
doing   much  to  popularise  them. 
Hitherto    these  Carnations   have 
been    regarded    by  the   ordinary 
grower  with  some  awe,  the  erro- 
neous idea  having  been  circulated 
that    special    glass    houses    were 
needed  for  their  culture,  and  that 
the  plants  were  of  a  tender  nature. 
We  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
extensive     nurseries    of     Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  at  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting    their  stock    of    these 
beautiful  and   exceedingly  useful 
winter-flowering  Carnations  ;  and 
although  we  anticipated  a  grand 
sight,  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the    magnificent    spectacle    that 
confronted   us.      Out   of   the  ten 
acres    or   so   of    glass   structures 
situated  in  this  wonderful  nursery 
nearly  one  acre  is  devoted  to  these 
plants.     In  one  house,  at  the  time 
of   our   visit,   were   no   less   than 
70,000  cuttings  inserted  in  sand, 
and  in  another  house  we  observed 
some  65,000  rooted  cuttings  potted 
off  into  2J-inch  pots.     To  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which   these  plants  are    pro- 
pagated here  we  made  a  rough  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  cuttings 
that  are  rooted  during  the  pro- 
pagating season,  i.e.. ,  from  October 
to  May  inclusive,  and  the  number 
was  not  far  short  of  500,000. 

The  cuttings  are  made  from 
sturdy  side-shoots,  and  these  are 
inserted  in  beds  of  pure  sand, 
these  being  formed  on  raised  stages 
within  3  feet  or  4  feet  of  the 
glass,  the  bottom  temperature 
ranging  from  50°  to  55°  and 
the  atmosphere  from  45°  to  50°. 
We  particularly  noticed,  in  all  the 
houses,  the  abundance  of  fresh  air 
attbrded  the  cuttings  and  plants, 
no  coddling  being  the  maxim. 

The  Hardiness  or  the  Plants. 

We  mentioned  at  the  outset 
that  an  idea  seems  to  have 
become  general  among  many  growers  that 
these  plants  need  warmth  and  special  houses, 
hence  it  may  do  much  to  explode  this  theory  if 
we  mention  an  experiment  that  Messrs.  Low  have 
conducted  at  their  nursery.  In  some  fully- 
exposed  beds  plants  of  border  Carnations  and 
others  of  the  perpetual  -  flowering  type  were 
planted  side  by  side  last  September.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  these  plants  were  exposed 
to  2.3°  of  frost  early  in  January,  they  came 
through  it  quite  unharmed,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  perpetual-flowering  sorts  could  have 
given  the  border  varieties  several  points  as  far  as 
appearance  was  concerned.  Even  the  owner  of 
a  cold  greenhouse  can  successfully  grow  these 
plants,  or  they  may  be  grown  entirely  in  the 
open.     Thus  young  plants  ought  to  be  set  out  in 
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■open  beHs  in  May  to  flower  all  the  summer.  If 
it  is  desired  to  leave  them  out  all  the  winter,  cut 
them  back  in  the  autumn  when  flowering  is 
finished.  If,  however,  a  slightly  heated  or  cold 
greenhouse  is  available,  lift  the  plants  during 
August  or  September,  pot  them  up,  and  transfer 
them  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  continue 
to  flower  during  the  winter.  This  is  a  phase  of 
•culture  that  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  but  one 
that  we  venture  to  predict  will  become  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  the  near  future. 

A  mistake  that  is  often  made  in  growing  these 
Carnations  is  in  the  cutting  back  of  the  plants 
.at  the  end  of  the  flowering  season  or  late  spring. 
They  should  be  cut  back  hard,  so  as  to  induce  the 
formation  of  sturdy  shoots  during  the  summer 
tnonths  for  flowering  the  following  winter. 

Growing  Flowers  for  Cutting. 

Although  Messrs.  Low  do  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  business  in  young  plants,  their  energies 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  these,  large  quanti- 
ties of  plants  being  grown  for  providing  flowers 
for  cutting.  In  one  house  measuring  250  feet  by 
35  feet,  and  about  U  feet  from  floor  to  ridge,  are 
fixed  two  large  wooden  tray-like 
feenehes  about  1  foot  from  the  ground, 
these  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
house.  Each  is  about  8  feet  wide, 
■and  these  are  filled  entirely  with 
flowering  plants.  These  plants  were 
set  here  in  June  last  in  about  a  3-inch 
layer  of  soil,  each  plant  standing, 
roughly,  1  foot  from  its  neighbour. 
The  soil  used  for  this  purpose  is  good 
loam,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  burnt 
garden  refuse  incorporated.  To  do 
■away  with  staking,  wires  are 
stretched  tightly  the  entire  length 
•of  the  house  about  1  foot  from  the 
surface  and  the  same  distance  apart, 
and  then  string  is  threaded  across 
these  so  as  to  form  squares  of  about 
1  foot  each.  Through  these  the 
flowers  are  pushed  and  held  almost 
■erect. 

Some  of  the  varieties  that  we 
noticed  doing  particularly  well  here 
were  Britannia,  a  magnificent  scarlet, 
raised  in  this  country  ;  the  old  but 
.still  useful  white  Lady  Bountiful  ; 
Mrs.  Burnett,  the  new  salmon  pink 
that  created  such  a  stir  last  year; 
White  Perfection,  a  superb  white 
variety  that  will  take  a  lot  of  beating, 
the  stems  being  remarkably  long  and 
the  calyces  non-splitting  ;  Enchan- 
tress, the  superb  pink  variety  that 
is  a  universal  favourite ;  Robert 
Craig,  a  good  scarlet  of  vigorous 
habit  ;  Winsor,  the  new  deep  pink 
variety,  the  stems  of  which  are 
scarcely  so  long  as  some,  but  the  habit  is  good  ; 
Victory,  a  deep  or  dull  scarlet  that  is  a  great 
favourite  in  America  ;  and  Harlowarden,  the 
well-known  deep  crimson  variety. 

We  also  noticed  in  this  house  a  two  year  old 
plant  in  a  pot  of  the  unique  buff-coloured,  flaked 
with  scarlet  variety,  Oriflamme,  that  was  carry- 
ing no  less  than  fifty  buds.  Enormous  quantities 
of  plants  are  also  grown  in  pots  for  providing 
cut  flowers,  and  we  noticed  a  large  number  in 
.5-inch  pots  that  are  for  sale,  these  being  the 
size  most  recommended  by  the  firm.  Messrs. 
Low  advise  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  pot 
room,  and  warn  growers  against  potting  the 
young  plants  too  deeply.  An  ideal  soil  mixture 
for  the  general  potting  is  one  composed  of  rather 
stiff'  yellow  loam,  one-sixth  part  well-decaj-ed 
(preferably  cow)  manure,  one  -  twelfth  part 
wood  ashes,  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  and 
a  5-ineh  potful  of  bone-meal  to  each  barrow- 
load  of  the  foregoing. 

Raising  New  Varieties. 

This  is  usually  done  by  means  of  crossing  the 
best    varieties   and   then  sowing  the  seeds.      A 


maxim  of  the  firm  is  that  nothing  new  shall  be 
sent  out  unless  it  is  an  improvement  on  existing 
varieties,  and  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
how  rigorously  this  is  carried  out,  we  may  say 
that  out  of  7,(K10  seedlings  raised  last  year  only 
about  forty  plants  in  all  were  retained  for  further 
testing  ;  from  these  only  six  or  seven  new  im- 
proved varieties  are  expected,  and  these  are 
the  only  result  of  a  year's  work  in  handling 
7,000  plants. 

The  general  cleanliness  of  the  plants  was 
particularly  noticeable.  Should  any  rust 
appear  Messrs.  Low  find  is  easily  checked  by 
spraying  the  plants  with  methylated  spirits 
and  water,  one  part  of  the  former  to  one 
hundred  parts  of  water. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

These  are  also  cultivated  here  extensively,  no 
less  than  50,000  plants  being  layered  last  summer. 
Contrary  to  general  ideas,  Messrs.  Low  find  that 
there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the  best 
varieties  of  this  type.  Large  quantities  of  seed- 
lings are  raised  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  something  new,  but,  like  the  perpetual- 


PLANTING  ROCK  FLOWERS. 


E^  ARLY  spring  is  a  most  suitable  time 
for  planting  alpines  and  rock  plants 
4  generally,  as  at  this  season  root- 
growth  is  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
^  top,  so  that  they  readily  take  to  the 
soil  and  become  established  before  the 
extreme  of  summer  drought.  When  stones  of  a 
considerable  sizeare  used  in  building  rock  gardens, 
ideal  conditions  are  offered  by  planting  behind  ; 
the  roots  come  in  contact  with  the  cool  surface  in 
the  soil,  while  the  vegetative  growth  rests  upon 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  stone.  New  works 
will,  of  course,  require  careful  supervision  for  a 
season,  as  extreme  shrinkage  and  subsidence 
generally  follow  where  soil  has  been  recently 
moved.  There  is  often  some  difficulty  in  selecting 
plants  for  new  rock  gardens,  and  the  temptation 
to  overdo  variety  requires  careful  guidance.  The 
best  rook  gardens  sustain  interest  not  in  variety 
alone,  but  in  masses  also.  Saxifragas  offer  a 
ready  example.  A  single  specimen  of  S.  longifolia, 
will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
these  large  forms,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
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flowering  varieties,  they  have  to  undergo  very 
severe  tests  before  they  are  even  exhibited. 
We  noticed  a  large  number  of  stock  plants  in 
S-inch  and  10-inch  pots,  each  possessing  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  fine  shoots,  for  flowering 
next  summer. 

In  concluding  it  may  be  well  to  emphasise  a 
few  points  in  connexion  with  the  perpetual- 
flowering  type.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  the 
plants  are  quite  hardy  and  may  be  grown  in  the 
open  or  in  a  cold  greenhouse  ;  plenty  of  air  is 
needed  at  all  times  ;  cuttings  root  easily  in  pure 
sand  ;  plants  for  flowering  may  be  either  planted 
out  in  the  house  or  grown  in  pots  ;  rust  may  be 
held  in  cheek  by  spraying  with  methylated 
spirits  and  water  ;  and  after  flowering  the  plants 
should  be  pruned  hard  back.  Orchids,  hard- 
wooded  plants.  Cyclamen,  Roses  and  fruit  trees 
are  also  extensively  and  well  grown  at  these 
nurseries,  the  stock  in  every  instance  being 
remarkably  clean  and  vigorous.  Visitors  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society'sfortnightly  meetings 
will  be  familiar  with  the  fine  exhibits  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  Cyclamen,  Carnations  and  Orchids 
that  are  exhibited  by  this  firm. 


conceive  the  beauty  of  the  small  species  unless 
we  grow  a  good  colony  of  them. 

From  the  illustration,  which  shows  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  rook  garden  here,  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  general  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  more  vigorous  rock  plants  in  the 
month  of  .June.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
path  Erinus  alpinus  alba  freely  intermingles  with 
the  Winter  Heath  (Erica  carnea),  and  skirts  a 
patch  of  the  Sandwort  (Arenaria  balearica),  and 
finally  join.'!  hands  on  the  summit  with  Saxifraga 
Cotyledon  pyramidalis.  Immediately  below  the 
Sandwort  i.s  seen  the  Erinus  crossing  the  path 
under  the  shelter  of  a  rock  step.  The  crevice  at 
which  it  terminates  is  occupied  with  the  Wall 
Bellflower  (Campanula  muralis),  while  alternate 
crevices  are  planted  with  Achillea  umbellata. 
Draba  Aizoon,  Antirrhinum  glutinosum,  Acajna 
Buehanani  and  Dianthus  neglectus.  Higher  up 
occur  Rock  Roses,  double  Dyers  Greenweed,  &c. , 
while  prominent  in  the  foreground  are  Hypericum 
reptans,  Onosma  alba  rosea  and  a  flowering  plant 
of  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis. 

Thomas  Smith. 

Walm8gate  Gardens,  Louth. 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN.— I  am  now 
making  up  new,  beds  of  various  kinds  of 
herbs,  as  this  may  be  done  very  success- 
fully at  this  period.  These  subjects  are 
increased  by  seed  sowing  and  by  either 
dividing  the  old  roots  or  by  the 
insertion  of  cuttings.  In  the  case  of  Mint,  I 
prefer  to  detach  pieces  of  sucker-like  growths 
about  4  inches  in  length  with  roots  adhering, 
planting  these  4  inches  apart  in  prepared  beds. 
From  these  pieces  I  invariably  gather  a  supply 
during  the  summer.  Second  early  Potatoes  are 
still  being  planted,  but  I  am  leaving  the  main- 
crop  sorts  for  another  fortnight.  Radishes  do 
well  at  this  period  when  a  sowing  is  made  on 
warm  sheltered  borders  outdoors.  I  am  now 
making  a  sowing  of  winter  greens  for  next 
autumn  and  winter  supplies.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Kale  in  variety.  Broccoli,  Cabbages  and  Savoys 
should  be  grown  in  all  gardens.  Select  a  warm 
situation  if  possible  and  sow  thinly. 

Fruit  Garden. — A  newly-planted  bed  of  Rasp- 
berries is  now  having  attention.  I  am  cutting 
back  the  canes  to  within  6  inches  of  their  base, 
as  by  these  means  they  will  get  well  established 
and  make  capital  fruiting  canes  for  the  succeeding 
year.  My  established  canes  I  usually  shorten 
back  slightly ;  most  of  them  are  4  feet  or 
thereabouts.  Keep  the  surface  soil  between 
Strawberries  loose,  thus  aerating  it  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  weeds  under.  Use  a  Dutch 
hoe  for  this  stirring  of  the  soil. 

Hardy  Flower  Garden. — There  is  much  to  be 
done  at  this  season.  Hardy  perennials  that  have 
not  yet  been  planted  should  be  seen  to  without 
delay,  as  it  is  getting  rather  late  to  plant  them 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  good  results  this  year. 
Seeds  of  the  popular  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown 
forthwith,  and  at  any  time  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Of  the  better  hardy  annuals  I  sow  the 
Sweet  Pea,  Cornflower,  Candytuft,  Clarkia, 
Godetia,  Gypsophila  elegans,  Sunflower,  Larkspur, 
Lupin,  Shirley  and  other  Poppies,  Mignonette 
and  the  Eschscholtzia,  besides  several  other  most 
interesting  subjects.  It  is  well  to  remember  to 
have  the  quarters  well  prepared  before  sowing 
and  to  sow  the  seeds  thinly. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  that  are  to  produce 
large  flowers  next  autumn  should  be  well 
hardened  otf  by  this  time.  My  plants  are  stand- 
ing in  the  cold  frame  with  the  top  of  each  plant 
near  to  the  glass  to  prevent  them  getting  drawn 
and  weakly.  On  fine  days  and  in  the  absence  of 
frost  at  night,  I  am  ventilating  the  frames  quite 
freely.     On  sunny  days,  when  the  wind  is  not  in 


—BULBILS  OF  ASPLENIDM  PRICKED  OFF  INTO 
SANDY  SOIL  ON  THE  LEFT  ;  ON  THE  RIGHT 
18  SHOWN   A   YOUNG   PLANT   POTTED   OFF. 


I. — PAKT  OF  A  FROND  OF  ASPLENIDM  BCLBI- 
FERDM  SHOWING  NtJMERODS  BULBILS  THAT 
HAVE  FORMED  UPON  IT.  BELOW  ARE  SHOWN 
A   FEW   OF  THESE   BULBILS   DETACHED. 

the  cold  and  cutting  quarters,  I  am  pulling  down 
the  framelights  so  that  the  plants  get  an 
abundance  of  air.  In  this  way  they  are  kept 
sturdy  and  short  jointed.  Pot  up  singly  into 
pots  3  inches  in  diameter  rooted  cuttings  of  the 
decorative  Chrysanthemums.  Use  soil  of  a 
lasting  kind,  such  as  loam,  two  parts,  and 
half  a  part  each  of  rotten  manure  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  plenty  of  coarse  silver  sand.  Mix 
well. 

The  Greenhouse. — For  the  next  moJith  or  two 
the  greenhouse  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  on  backward  plants,  and  for  raising 
numerous  plants  for  conservatory  embellishment 
and  for  flowering  outdoors  in  the  summer.  Half- 
hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  at  tliis  time,  using 
pots,  pans  and  shallow  boxes,  filling  them  witli 
carefully-prepared  light  sandy  soil.  I  always 
wash  the  pots  and  pans  scrupulously  clean,  and 
make  the  drainage  perfect.  This  is  covered  with 
some  of  tlie  rougher  siftings  of  the  prepared 
soil,  and  the  latter  is  then  filled  in  and  made 
perfectly  level  before  sowing  the  seeds.  Balsams, 
Nemesia,  Nicotiana,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Salpi- 
glossis.  Marigold,  Schizanthus  and  the  Zinnia  are 
among  the  more  popular  of  the  half-hardy 
annuals.  Tlie  soil  should  be  rich  and  fine,  and 
the  seed  sown  thinly  and  covered  but  very 
slightly.  When  watering  is  necessary  stand  the 
pans  or  boxes  in  a  vessel  of  slightly  tepid  water, 
never  allowing  this  to  over-run  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 


Orchids. — My  small  collection  of  Orchids  is^ 
being  overhauled  just  now.  Those  that  are 
making  new  growths  I  am  about  to  repot.  My 
Odontoglossums  are  now  very  interesting.  I  am 
taking  the  trouble  to  shade  the  plants  from 
bright  sun,  at  the  same  time  ventilating  very 
judiciously.  Draughts  are  always  a  source  of" 
trouble,  I  therefore  avoid  them  if  possible,  at 
the  same  time  circulating  air  freely  between 
them.  D.  B.  C. 


FERNS  FOR  AMATEURS'  GREENHOUSES- 
AND  ROOMS. 

Among  the  very  large  family  of  Ferns  there  are  a- 
few  which  rival  Palms  and  Aspidistras  as  service- 
able plants  for  room  decoration,  also  for  growing, 
in  greenhouses  where  little  or  no  heat  is  provided. 
In  a  room  they-  should  not  be  stood  near  a  fire 
or  in  any  position  where  the  atmosphere  is  hot 
and  dry.  During  the  summer  they  require  a  fair 
amount  of  water,  in  winter  much  less  will  be- 
necessary  as  growth  is  not  very  active  ;  anj'thing 
approaching  a  parched  condition  must,  however,, 
be  avoided.  As  a  rule  Ferns  succeed  best  in 
moderately  small  pots. 

Propaoatio-N'. 

There  are  several  methods  of  propagating  Ferns- 
— by  spores,  the  counterpart  of  seeds,  being  the 
most  general.  Davallias,  Polj'podiums  and  others 
with  creeping  rhizomesarepropagated  bj'  division. 
Asplenium  bulbiferum  is  increased  rapidly  by 
means  of  the  young  plants  on  the  fronds.  Pteris 
and  Maidenhair  Ferns  are  propagated  bj*  divisioru 
of  the  rootstocks. 

Soil. 

Most  of  the  Ferns  mentioned  below  can  b& 
grown  in  soil  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  leaf-mould,  adding  plenty  of  coarse 
sand.  For  Davallias  peat  and  leaf-mould  should 
be  used.  In  the  following  notes,  when  speaking 
of  several  Ferns,  the  word  "hardy"  is  used.  This 
does  not  refer  to  its  standing  outside  unharmed 
in  this  country,  but  to  its  being  fitted  to  survive: 
the  varying  and  trying  conditions  usually  pre- 
vailing in  rooms  and  passages. 

Varieties. 

Hare's-foot  Fern. — This  Fern,  Davallia  eanari- 
ensis,  is  found  wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  The  plants  require  very  little  heat  to 
cultivate  them  successfully.  I  have  seen  the 
Hare's-foot  Fern  grown  for  a  number  of  years  in 
a  fairly  light  position  in  a  room.  The  rhizomes 
as  they  hang  over  the  side  of  a  pot  are  very 
suggestive  of  the  name  Hare's-foot  Fern.  A 
smaller-growing  plant  from  Japan  named  D. 
Mariesii,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Squirrel's- 
foot  Fern  is  sometimes  applied,  is  almost  or  quite 
as  hardy.     This  is  the  plant  which  the  Japanese 


3. — A    GOOD    specimen    OF    ASPLENIUM 
BULBIFERUM. 
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t-ivist  and  grow  into  all  manner  of  queer  shapes, 
quantities  of  which  are  imported  into  this  country. 
Maidenhair  Ferns. — These  include  some  of  the 
most  popular  Ferns,  the  fronds  of  Adiantura 
cuneatum,  the  best-known  sort,  being  especially 
valuable  for  cutting  and  arranging  with  cut 
flowers.  Some  ladies  are  very  successful  with 
this  Fern  in  the  window  of  a  warm  room  where 
no  gas  is  burned.  Our  British  Maidenhair, 
Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  and  its  varieties,  are 
very  suitable  for  the  cold  greenhouse  one  often 
tinds  attached  to  the  suburban  house.  Another 
position  for  this  plant  is  the  window  of  a  cool 
room,  one  facing  north  for  instance.     Maidenhair 


4. — A   PLANT   OF   POLYPODIUM   AUREnM,   ONE   OF 
THE   BEST   GREENHOUSE   FERNS,   DIVIDED. 

Ferns  are  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots,  preferably  in  spring.  March  is  a  good 
month.  They  may  also  be  easily  grown  from 
spores,  but  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  sow  any, 
sufficient  young  plants  being  found  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bricks,  under  the  stages,  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  pots  of  other  plants  growing  in  the  house. 

The  Holly  Fern. — This  is  a  very  distinct  Fern 
and  one  of  the  best  for  a  room  or  cold  greenhouse. 
The  dark,  shining  green  fronds  being  somewhat 
leathery  in  texture,  the  plants  stand  the  varying 
conditions  of  a  room  better  than  most  Ferns. 
Aspidium  or  Cyrtomium  faloatum  is  the  Latin 
name  of  this  Fern.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa 
and  some  parts  of  Asia,  being  especially  abundant 
in  Japan.  Young  plants  are  readily  raised  from 
spores,  but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  this, 
Sperlings  coming  up  under  the  stage  or  elsewhere 
in  the  greenhouse. 

Polypodiums. — These  Ferns  are  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  world,  several  being 
natives  of  Britain.  For  greenhouse  and  room 
decoration  the  Golden  Polypody  (Polypodium 
uureum)  is  the  most  largely  grown.  The  plant 
obtains  the  name  from  the  creeping  rhizomes, 
which  are  covered  with  golden  yellow  scales. 
The  arching  fronds  are  bluish  green  in  colour, 
2  feet  or  more  in  height.  During  winter  the 
plants  may  lose  one  or  two  of  the  older  fronds, 
but  plenty  of  young  ones  will  be  produced  in 
spring  to  replace  them.  A  native  of  America 
and  Australia,  it  was  one  of  the  first  Ferns  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  Propagation  in  a  small 
-Way  can  be  most  readily  carried  out  by  division 


of  the  rhizomes,  as  illustrated.  Spores  germi- 
nate freely  when  large  quantities  are  required. 
In  addition  to  being  grown  as  pot  plants,  they 
are  highly  ornamental  when  cultivated  in  baskets 
and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse. 
The  variety  Mayii,  which  occurred  as  a  chance 
seedling  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
and  Sons  of  Edmonton,  has  crested  fronds. 

Ribbon  Ferns. — Thousands  of  these  Ferns  are 
grown  annually  in  the  large  market  nurseries  and 
sold  in  Covent  Garden.  These  are  mostly  grown 
from  spores,  this  method,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  being  more  satisfactory  than  propaga- 
tion by  division.  The  two  species  most  largely 
grown  are  Pteris  cretica  and  P.  serrulata  ;  both 
plants  have  numerous  varieties,  P.  Wimsetti 
being  perhaps  the  best  of  the  crested  sorts.  A 
variegated  form  named  albo-lineata,  with  green 
fronds  freely  margined  with  creamy  white,  is  a 
desirable  and  fairly  hardy  plant.  An  Australian 
Pteris,  P.  tremula,  is  very  distinct  from  the  fore- 
going and  taller  in  growth,  being  often  3  feet  in 
height.  In  the  matter  of  soil,  Pterises  are  per- 
haps the  least  fastidious  of  all  Ferns,  as  they 
thrive  in  ordinary  potting  soil  such  as  that  used 
for  Geraniums. 

Spleenworts. — There  are  quite  a  number  of 
Aspleniums  or  Spleenworts  suitable  for  the  town 
or  suburban  greenhouse,  of  which  A.  bulbiferum 
and  its  varieties  are  the  best  known.  These  are 
natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
illustration  plainly  shows  the  young  plants 
developing  from  the  bulbils  produced  on  the 
fronds.  These,  if  severed  from  the  parent  plant 
and  pegged  on  pans  of  sandy  soil,  soon  make 
sturdy  little  plants. 

Ladder  Ferns. — During  the  last  few  years  the 
Nephrolepis  or  Ladder  Ferns  have  developed  a 
large  number  of  interesting  crested  and  tasselled 
varieties.  Most  of  them  are  very  suitable  for 
hanging  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
greenhouse  or  in  the  bay  window.  Another 
suitable  position  for  them  is  the  top  of  a  Bamboo 
stand,  where  the  long,  slender  fronds  will  hang 
down  and  show  to  advantage.  Large  plants  of 
Nephrolepis  can  be  grown  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  provided  they  receive  plenty  of  moisture. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the 
crowns,  by  buds  produced  on  the  wiry  stolons  or 
runners,  which  develop  into  young  plants,  and 
by  spores.  Nephrolepis  should  be  potted  in  a 
lumpy  fibrous  soil  in  preference  to  a  fine  compost. 
Useful  plants  for  the  amateur  are  N.  cordifolia 
and  N.  c.  compaeta,  N.  exaltata,  N.  Fosteri  and 
N.  Piersoni. — A.  N. 


HOW    TO    GROW    GOOD    CARROTS. 

To  grow  good-sized  Carrots  of  excellent  shape  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  every  beginner,  because 
there  are  very  few  households  indeed  where  the 
roots  are  not  required,  and  the  growing  of  shapely 
solid  roots  is  a  moderate  test  of  an  amateur's 
proficiency  in  vegetable  culture.  As  the  time  is 
now  past  for  sowing  for  early  crops,  we  must 
devote  ourselves  to  the  more  important  main 
crop,  and  even  this  will  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  work  that  has  been  previously  per- 
formed. The  ideal  soil  for  Carrots  is  one  that 
contains  a  preponderance  of  sand ;  but  good  roots 
can  be  grown  in  almost  any  soil  providing  it  is 
well  cultivated  and  the  proper  types  are  selected. 

As  stated  above,  very  much  will  depend  on 
work  previously  done,  and  this  work  consists  in 
digging  the  soil  2  feet  deep  and  working,  if  the 
ground  is  poor,  some  well-decayed  manure  in  the 
bottom  spit.  A  better  system  is  to  select  a  site 
that  was  well  trenched  and  manured  for  a  crop 
last  season,  and,  where  this  exists,  all  that  will 
be  necessary  now  is  to  fork  it  over  a  good  spit 
deep  and  allow  it  to  remain  a  week  or  two  to 
settle.  The  best  Carrots  the  writer  has  ever  seen 
were  grown  on  an  old  Celery  bed  without  any 
additional  manure  whatever. 

About  the  second  week  in  April  will  be  the 
time  to  sow  the  seeds,  and  the  beds  will  need  some 
preparation   before  this  operation  is  performed. 


The  surface  must  be  well  firmed,  preferably 
by  treading,  doing  this,  however,  when  the 
soil  is  so  dry  as  not  to  adhere  to  the  boots.  Then 
rake  the  surface  level,  and  remove  stones  and  any 
other  rubbish  that  may  be  present.  For  this 
crop,  as  for  most  others,  the  most  convenient 
method  is  to  sow  in  drills,  as  weeds  can  then  be 
easily  kept  down  by  means  of  the  hoe.  As  a- 
general  rule,  12  inches  from  row  to  row  is  none 
too  much  for  the  long-rooted  types,  but  9  inches 
will  suffice  for  the  stump-rooted  varieties.  These 
drills  should  be  made  3  inches  wide  and  flat  at 
the  bottom,  1  inch  deep  being  sufficient.  Many 
beginners  make  the  mistake  of  drawing  the  drills 
wedge-shaped,  so  that  when  the  seed  is  sown  only 
a  very  narrow  line  is  made,  the  result  being  a 
crowded  mass  of  seedlings.  With  the  flat- 
bottomed  drill  this  is  avoided,  the  seeds  being 
scattered  thinly  all  over  the  bottom  and  covered 
in  with  nearly  1  inch  of  fine  soil.  Lightly  rake 
the  surface  level,  and  finally  tread  the  whole 
firm.  Carrots  delight  in  soil  that  has  been 
moderately  compressed. 

With  the  seedlings,  which  are  rather  slow  in 
appearing,  will  also  come  weeds,  and  these  must 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  else,  being  of 
quicker  growth,  they  will  smother  the  young 
Carrots.  Hoe  well  between  the  rows,  and  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  thin  them 
BO  that  each  stands  2  inches  from  its  neighbour. 
When  large  enough  for  cooking  alternate  roots 
must  be  drawn  out  so  that  each  of  those  remain- 
ing stands  4  inches  from  the  next.  In  thinning, 
care  must  be  taken  to  promptly  fill  up  all  holes 
that  are  made,  firming  the  soil  at  the  same  time, 
else  the  Carrot  fly  will  be  almost  certain  to  find' 
the  exposed  crowns  of  those  that  remain  and  lay 
her  eggs  therein,  the  roots  thus  attacked  being' 
spoiled  by  the  larvae  that  hatch  out.  UselesS' 
thinnings,  too,  should  be  removed  and  burned,, 
instead  of  being  thrown  down  on  the  bed  as  is 
frequently  done. 

Where  wireworms  are  suspected,  a  dressing  of 
Vaporite  or  Kilogrub  should  be  given  according 
to  directions  before  digging  over  the  bed,  these 
substances  giNnng  off  fumes  that  are  fatal  to- 
wireworms  and  other  grubs  but  not  injurious  to- 
plant  life.     Where  the   soil   is   very  heavy  the 


5. — A  GOOD   PLANT  OF   POLYPODIUM  AUREUM. 

addition  of  burnt  earth,  road  scrapings,  leaf- 
mould  or  similar  substances  will  be  of  great 
assistance.  On  heavy  soil  the  long-rooted  sorts 
ought  not  to  be  grown,  stump-rooted  varieties 
giving  much  better  results.  Where  the  soil  is 
very  sticky  or  clayey  good  roots  can  be  grown  by 
making  deep  holes,  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
with  a  crowbar,  filling  these  in  with  good  lighter 
soil  and  sowing  the  seeds  therein.  When  the 
seedlings  appear,  thin  so  as  to  leave  one  at  each 
station.  The  long-rooted  varieties  do  best  in 
rather  sandy  soil  that  has  been  deeply  cultivated. 
Some  good  varieties  are  :  Stump-rooted — Early 
Nantes  and  Sutton's  Favourite  ;  long-rooted — 
Sutton's  New  Red  Intermediate,  Long  Red 
Surrey  and  .James's  Intermediate.  H. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

"Halt-hardy  Ajnncals. — The  amateur  gardener 
■who  has  a  frame  or  a  greenhouse  can  find  among 
'the  half-hardy  annuals  plants  of  superb  beauty 
ithat  will  flower  profusely  from  July  until  well 
into  September,  and  all  of  them  can  be  raised 
from  seeds  with  the  utmost  ease,  provided  that 
reasonable  care  be  taken  at  all  times.  When 
strong  plants  are  brought  steadily  forward  with 
■a  view  to  planting  towards  the  end  of  May  they 
■will  thrive  satisfactorily  in  any  fertile  soil,  and 
succeed  almost  as  well  in  town  gardens  as  they 
do  in  the  purer  air  of  the  country.  While  there 
is  not  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
sowing  either  at  the  end  of  March  or  during  the 
first  half  of  April,  it  is  not  imperative,  for  capital 
results  may  be  secured  by  sowing  the  seeds  thinly 
in  the  positions  in  which  the  plants  are  to  bloom 
some  time  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May, 
but,  of  course,  the  display  will  be  much  later 
than  that  from  earlier-raised  plants. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — This  is  a  far  more 
important  operation  than  many  cultivators 
appear  to  suppose,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
careless  manner  in  which  it  is  often  carried  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  success  of  the  plants 
•depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
seeds  are  sown  and  how  tliey  and  the  subsequent 
seedlings  are  treated.  The  first  essential  is  a 
■compost  consisting  of  about  equal  proportions  of 
flaliy  leaf-mould  and  light  loam,  and  to  these 
ingredients  may  be  added  a  little  sharp  road-grit 
or  coarse  sand,  so  as  to  lieep  the  soil  open  and 
iporous.  This  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  a  few- 
days  in  advance  of  use.  Next  we  must  prepare 
■some  shallow  boxes,  pans  or  pots,  according  to 
convenience,  but  in  most  eases  the  first-named 
are  best.  Some  little  provision  for  ventilation  is 
desirable,  and  the  receptacles  should  then  be 
.filled  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top  with  soil, 
the  surface  of  which  must  be  made  moderately 
firm  and  quite  level  ;  if  the  soil  is  dry  soak  it 
-and  the  seeds  can  be  sown  au  hour  or  two  later. 
In  distributing  the  seeds  strive  for  evenness  and 
thinness,  as  these  things  encourage  better  pro- 
gress and  relieve  the  necessity  of  much  thinning 
out.  The  box  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  a 
greenhouse  until  the  seeds  have  germinated. 

Treatment  of  the  Seedlings. — As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  thinning 
out  must  commence,  for  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  ultimate  success  that  the  young  plants  shall 
never  touch  each  other.  When  the  plants  are 
.grown  thus  from  the  earliest  stages  they  keep 
stocky  and  strong  and  develop  their  full,  and  in 
some  instances  remarkable,  powers  of  branching. 
As  soon  as  necessary  they  must  go  into  other 
boxes,  and  gradually  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  more  and  more  air,  until  at  last  the  lights  can 
always  be  kept  open,  except  during  torrential 
rains  ;  or,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  especially  fine 
plants,  each  one  can  be  placed  in  a  2^ -inch  pot 
until  the  time  arrives  for  planting  out  in  thegarden. 
SoMK  OF  THE  Best  Kin ds. — In  making  selec- 
tions it  is  always  well  if  each  grower  can  be 
persuaded  to  choose  for  himself,  as  tastes  vary  so 
widely  that  what  may  be  most  pleasing  to  one 
will  tie  the  reverse  to  another.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  well  to  make  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions as  to  tliose  that  are  generally  accepted  as 
the  most  useful  kinds  of  all.  A  start  may  be 
made  with  A.Mters,  and  ■while  no  one  would  desire 
CO  deprecate  the  charms  of  the  older  types,  it 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  modern  Comets 
and  Ostrich  Plumes  are  .superior  ;  they  can  lie 
procured  in  distinct  colours  if  required.  Of  tlie 
-older  forms  Victoria  and  Chrysanthemum 
flowered  are  splendid.  Ten  Week  S'tocks  either 
mixed  or  in  separate  colours  are  superb,  and  in 
addition  to  being  beautiful  are  delightfully 
perfumed.  Then,  too,  there  are  Zinnias,  Plilox 
Drummondii,  African  and  French  Marigolds, 
Nemesias,  Salpiglossis  and  others  worthy  of 
attention,  and  all  responding  to  the  treatment 
outlined  above.  H.  J.  Wrkuit. 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 

VIOLETS  IN  FRAMES.— The  propa- 
gation of  these  should  now  be  done. 
If  some  fine  leaf-soil  is  placed  around 
the  plants,  the  runners  will  soon  take 
hold  of  this  mixture  and  quickly  form 
sufficient  roots,  when  they  should  be 
separated  from  the  parent  plant.  In  some  cases 
it  is  well  to  take  cuttings  a  little  earlier  and 
strike  them  in  boxes,  but  for  a  quantity  I  have 
found  the  former  the  best  method.  The  ground 
on  which  these  are  to  be  ultimately  planted 
should  have  plenty  of  manure  and  leaf-soil  and  a 
dressing  of  soot,  and  be  got  ready  at  once  so  that 
time  is  not  wasted  when  the  runners  are  ready. 
The  most  popular  varieties  are  :  Amiral  Avellan, 
reddish  crimson,  comes  rather  late,  but  is  very 
useful  for  house  decoration  ;  Comte  de  Brazza, 
white  ;  La  France  ;  Marie  Louise,  lavender-blue  ; 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  blue  ;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor, 
heliotrope  ;  Princess  of  Wales  ;  and  wellsiana, 
purple. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Conifers  and  Camel- 
lias may  be  propagated  by  seed,  and  this  should 
be  sown  at  once  in  seed  trays  or  boxes.  Provide 
ample  drainage  and  good  substantial  soil  that 
will  last  a  year  in  condition  if  necessarj'.  Sow 
thinly  and  cover  with  moss  till  germination  takes 
place.  Stand  the  boxes  in  a  warm  frame  of 
about  55°. 

Lobelias  and  other  bedding  plants  raised  from 
seed  should  be  boxed  off'  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  ;  grow  them  on  in  warm  frames  or 
low  span  houses  where  they  will  be  near  the 
glass.  Shade  the  seedlings  for  a  few  daj-s  after 
disturbance.  Grevilleas,  Torenias,  Saintpaulia 
and  the  like  should  be  pricked  off  into  small  pots 
as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  place  them  on 
shelves  in  the  stove  or  other  warm  house  near  the 
glass. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Onions. — The  main  crop  should  now  be  sown. 
Rich  soil  is  necessary,  and  this  should  have  been 
well  prepared  and  exposed.  Choose  a  fine  morn- 
ing for  seed-sowing,  rake  the  ground  down  fine, 
and  give  a  good  sprinkling  of  soot  all  over.  Sow 
in  drills  about  half  an  inch  deep,  label  correctly, 
and  make  the  ground  as  firm  as  possible.  In 
addition  to  exhibition  varieties  sow  Brown  <  ilobe, 
James's  Keeping  and  Bedfordshire  Champion  ; 
these  will  be  found  of  good  ijuality  when  many 
others  have  passed  their  best. 

Turnips. — Good  sowings  of  these  should  now 
be  made,  and  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
Cauliflowers  must  also  be  sown  in  quantity. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

See  that  Apricots,  Nectarines  and  Peaches 
have  sufficient  protection  from  frost.  l>raw 
down  the  blinds  the  last  thing  at  night  and 
remove  early  in  the  morning  if  frost  is  not 
present.  Prepare  stocks  of  Apples  and  Pears 
for  grafting.  Sow  alpine  Strawberries  in  boxes 
and  prick  out  as  soon  as  large  enougli  ;  these 
fruits  are  better  raised  from  seed  than  layers. 
Sutton's  Large  Red  is  an  excellent  variety. 
Look  over  and  examine  the  fruits  of  Apples  and 
Pears  in  the  fruit-room  and  eject  those  that  are 
unsound. 

Flower  Garden  and  Rockery. 

Keep  the  beds  that  are  filled  witli  spring- 
flowering  plants  and  l)ulbs  clean  and  tidy.  Stake 
any  that  require  support  before  they  fall  over. 
Sow  seeds  of  alpines  and  plant  out  from  the 
reserve.  Clean  and  top-dress  all  those  plants 
tliat  have  been  dormant,  using  good  open  soil. 
Prune  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  and  in  doing 
this  cut  out  all  the  small  weak  growths  ;  strong 
growers  eliould  be  out  back  to  two  or  three  eyes. 


See  that  the  stakes  of  standard  and  half- 
standard  varieties  are  good ;  if  not,  replace 
them. 

Frdits  Under  Glass. 

Vineries. — Continue  to  tie  down  and  regulate 
the  shoots.  Thin  the  berries  as  they  become 
large  enough.  Muscats  starting  should  now  have 
a  temperature  of  55"  to  60°.  Later  vineries 
should  be  damped  down  on  all  bright  mornings 
and  afternoons,  with  just  the  smallest  amount  of 
fire-heat  at  night. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  swelling  their  fruits 
must  have  ample  supplies  of  liquid  and  be  sharply 
syringed  twice  daily. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Crotons. — These  are  far  more  generally  used  in 
a  small  state  for  table  decoration  and  for  filling 
bowls  and  other  receptacles.  For  this  purpose 
the  plants,  of  course,  soon  get  too  large,  and 
annual  propagation  has  to  be  made  according  to 
the  demand.  Old  stock  plants  are  kept  in  some 
places,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  com- 
mence operations  with  these,  as  the  top  buds  are 
still  dormant,  but  yet  just  on  the  point  of 
bursting.  It  is  better  to  propagate  now  than 
later,  when  the  leaves  from  these  buds  liave 
commenced  to  unfold.  If  left  until  these  start, 
the  leaves  in  many  cases  are  checked  and  never 
attain  to  their  proper  size. 

BoHvardias. — Plants  that  were  out  back  should 
now  be  starting  into  growth  and  producing 
shoots  that  will  form  cuttings.  When  about 
■2  inches  long  these  should  be  placed  in  5-inch 
pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand 
in  equal  parts,  care  being  taken  that  the  soil  is 
made  quite  firm  round  the  cuttings.  Water  and 
place  them  in  a  propagating  frame  with  a  bottom - 
heat  of  about  SO",  plunging  the  pots  to  their 
rims  in  Cocoanut  fibre  and  shading  from 
sunshine. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Fig  Trees  in  the  Open. — These  have  in  many 
gardens  been  closely  covered,  and  it  is  well  now 
to  gradually  uncover  them.  The  trees  should 
now  be  pruned,  lightly  cutting  out  dead  wood  and 
naked  branches.  By  this  means  the  centre  of  the 
tree  is  kept  well  furnished  with  young  fruiting 
wood  and  there  is  less  loss  in  severe  seasons.  I 
do  not  advise  laying  in  much  sucker  growth, 
but  hard,  firm  shoots,  which  spring  from  the 
leading  branches.  In  training  keep  the  trees 
close  up  to  the  walls.  It  is  well  to  restrict  the 
leaders  to  a  certain  space,  as  they  bear  little 
fruit  when  not  kept  in  check. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Cucumbers. — Earh'-sown   plants   will   now    be 
coming  on  apace  and  will  soon  supplement  the 
winter  crop.     If  any  extra  early  fruit  is  formed 
on  the  main  stem  or  on  the  first  laterals,  it  will 
be  wise  to  remove  it.     If  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  plants,  do  not  pinch  too  rigidly,  but  allow 
tile  growths  to  extend  somewhat,  reducing  their 
numbers  if  too   crowded.       This   will  encourage 
the  foundation  for  free  and  continuous  cropping. 
A  night  temperature  of  70°  when  mild  weather  I 
prevails    will    be    suitable,     closing    early    and  | 
damping  the  foliage  over  with  tepid  water.     The 
floors  also  must  be  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  two 
or  three  times  daily. 

Fruit  Houses. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — At  this  season  great  | 
care  is  necessary  with  late  houses,  for  untold 
mischief  is  annually  wrought  in  late  Peach 
houses  by  the  common  practice  of  throwing  open  j 
both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  while  the  trees  I 
are  expanding  their  blooms  and  onwards  til  the  I 
fruit  is  set.     In  sheltered  situations  and  on  calm  J 
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sunny  days  little  or  no  harm  may  result  from 
the  practice,  but  to  expose  the  delicate  petals  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  the  force  of  cutting 
winds  and  draughts  is  simply  to  court  disaster. 
Assist  at  midday  in  the  usual  way  all  shy  setting 
varieties,  and  damp  down  moderately  when  the 
air  is  reduced  in  the  afternoon. 
Rose  Cuttings. 

Where  plants  are  required  for  indoor  use  they 
may  now  be  produced  in  plenty  by  dibbling  the 
cuttings  in  rather  thickly  into  5-inch  pots  and 
plimging  in  bottom-heat.  The  roots  soon  form 
and  top  growth  is  also  quickly  made.  The 
cuttings  should  be  about  6  inches  in  length  from 
dormant  wood  from  indoors.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  rooted  the  pots  must  be  lifted  out 
of  the  plunging  material  and  the  plants  potted 
singly  a  few  days  afterwards,  shading  them  until 
the  young  roots  are  getting  well  into  the  compost, 
when  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  less  heat 
and  moisture.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners.) 

Ashivellthorpe,  Nonoich. 
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NEW     ORCHIDS. 

Cattleya  Suzanne  Hye  De  Crom. 
This  is  rather  a  unique-looking  Cattleya  of 
hybrid  origin.  The  good-sized  flower  is  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  labellum,  wliich 
is  lightly  marked  in  the  throat  with  rich  yellow. 
The  petals  and  labellum  are  prettily  crenated  at 
the  edges.  Shown  by  Mr.  Jules  Hye  De  Crom, 
Ghent.  Belgium.     First-class  certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Gladys. 
Tliis  is  a  pretty  addition  to  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  0. 
cirrhosum  and  0.  harryanum.  It  resembles  tlie 
latter  in  colour,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  star-shaped.  The  sepals  dnd  petals  are  of 
equal  size  and  even  lanceolate  shape,  tlie  edges 
being  beautifully  crenated  and  the  apices  acute. 
The  cream  ground  colour  is  almost  obscured  by 
the  numerous  large  brownish  crimson  blotches. 
The  labellum  is  rather  elongated,  deep  primrose 
yellow  at  the  apex  and  heavilj'  mottled  with 
dull  crimson  at  the  base.  The  plant  exhibited 
had  one  inflorescence  composed  of  four  fully- 
opened  flowers.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.     Award  of  merit. 

La;LIO-CATTLEYA    ElINOR. 

Here  we  have  a  perfectly  self-coloured  member 
of  this  bi-generic  family,  the  medium-sized 
flowers  being  of  a  very  rich  golden  yellow  hue. 
The  throat  of  the  labellum  is  tinted  lightly 
with  orange,  but  this  is  not  very  noticeable. 
A  very  rich  -  looking  specimen.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. ,  Heaton,  Bradford. 
Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  Enid  Westonbirt  Variety. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  large-flowered  Cattleya, 
and  the  specimen  exhibited  was  a  very  fine  one 
indeed,  an  enormous  inflorescence  being  composed 
of  five  fully-opened  flowers.  The  sepals  are 
lanceolate  and  the  petals  are  almost  ovate,  the 
colour  in  each  instance  being  blight  lilac.  The 
fimbriated  and  somewhat  broad  labellum  is 
heavily  streaked  with  rich  carmine,  with 
yellowish  markings  at  the  base.  Shown  by 
Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Weston- 
birt, Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.     Award  of  merit. 

L.elio-Cattleva  Luminosa  Westonbirt 
Variety. 
Here  we  have  a  marked  improvement  on  a 
very  fine  Orchid.  This  variety  has  larger  and 
much  richer-coloured  flowers  tlian  the  type. 
The  large  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep  oiaiige, 
apricot  and  yellow  hue,  the  petals  having  very 
deeply-crenated  margins.  The  large  labellum  is 
very  deep  rich  carmine,  thus  providing  a  very 
striking  contrast  to  the  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals.  Shown  by  Major  Holford,  C.I.E., 
C.V.O.     Award  of  merit. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  An8\7eps. — The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  ho,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separatt'  piece  of  paper. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Campanula    Allioni    from    seed 

[E.  J.  L.  E.). — We  have  found  no  special  diffi- 
culty in  raising  plants  of  this  from  seeds  when 
these  were  sown  in  thoroughly  drained  pots  of  soil 
composed  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sharp  sand,  very 
thinly  covered  with  fine  earth  of  the  same 
character  and  the  pots  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  brown  paper  until  the  young  plants 
appeared,  when  light  and  air  were  gradually 
given.  From  your  letter,  however,  we  consider 
that  you  have  taken  every  care  with  your  seeds, 
and  that  it  is  these  which  are  at  fault.  It  is 
possible  that  the  original  plants  you  raised  were 
hybrids  which  gave  and  continue  to  give  unfertile 
seeds,  a  thing  which  sometimes  happens  with 
hybrids.  From  what  you  say  about  the  appear- 
ance of  your  plants  they  are  probably  such. 
Although  we  fear  they  will  never  give  you  fertile 
seeds  now,  you  might  try  the  effect  of  brushing 
the  flowers  gently  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  when 
the  plants  come  into  bloom  so  as  to  convey  the 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another.  We  compli- 
ment you  on  your  clear  letter. 

Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition 

{A'.  Y.  Z.). — The  first  essential  to  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition  lies  in 
the  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  you  decide  for  yourself  whether  you 
will  grow  the  plants  in  clumps  or  rows,  equally 
gratifying  results  accruing  from  either  system 
provided  that  all  other  conditions  are  favourable. 
In  working  the  soil  go  to  a  depth  of  '2  feet  or 
more,  thoroughly  digging  the  entire  depth  and 
working  into  the  second  spit  a  generous  dressing 
of  horse  manure  if  the  land  is  heavy,  and  of  cow 
manure  if  it  is  light.  In  the  surface  soil,  after 
the  initial  preparatory  work  is  completed,  prick 
a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
and  three  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash,  at  the  rate 
of  '202.  to  the  square  yard.  This  should  be  done 
immediately,  so  as  to  allow  the  ground  to  settle 
down  before  the  seeds  are  sown  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month  or  during  the  first  week  of  April. 
In  sowing,  set  the  seeds  about  1^  inches  down  on 
a  firm,  level  base  ;  they  should  be  placed  about 
3  inches  asunder,  and  subsequently  will  need  to 
be  thinned  gradually  until  the  plants  stand  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  apart  for  flowering.  The 
number  of  stems  on  each  plant  should  be  re- 
stricted to  three,  the  superfluous  ones  being 
removed  one  or  two  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  give  a 
shock  to  the  plants.  Before  the  seedlings  are 
3  inches  in  height,  twiggy  sticks  rising  12  inches 
above  the  surface  should  be  put  to  them,  and 
just  before  they  reach  the  tops  of  these  the 
permanent  stakes  must  be  put  into  position.  Do 
not  water  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and, 
when  you  do,  give  a  thorough  soaking,  and  follow 
a  few  hours  later  with  weak  liquid  manure  if  you 
think  that  the  plants  want  assistance,  but  never 
give  this  until  they  are  in  bud.  If  you  want  to 
exhibit  a  set  of  twelve  you  ought  to  grow 
eighteen  varieties,  and  they  might  include 
Audrej'  Crier,  Etta  Dyke,  Primrose  Spencer, 
Lord  Nelson,  Sybil  Eckford,  Black  Knight,  Duke 


of  Westminster,  Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,. 
King  Edward  VII.,  Queen  Alexandra,  George- 
Gordon,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  Jeannie  Gordon, 
Phenomenal,  Countess  Spencer,  George  Herbert^ 
and  Dorothy  Eckford. 

Six  kinds  of  annuals  fop  a  shovtr  In 
August  ( V.  R.  .R.).— The  following  are  suitable  :  Sweet 
Peas,  Asters,  Stocks,  Godetias,  Salpiglossis  and  Calliopaia 
bicolor  nana.  All  except  the  Sweet  Peas  and  Godetias- 
should  be  raised  by  sowing  seeds  in  boxes  at  once.  The 
Sweet  Peas  should  be  sown  in  deeply-dug  ground  early  in 
April,  and  the  Godetias  at  the  end  of  that  month. 

Lawrn  mowep  for  one  man  {M.  A.  P.).~X 
mower  with  blades  10  inches  wide  is  the  most  suitable 
size  for  one  man  to  use.  Many  gardeners  have  to  push 
machines  with  l"2-inch  blades,  but,  unless  the  lawns  are 
kept  in  flrst-class  condition,  this  is  very  hard  work,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  using  such  a  machine.  Ransome's,. 
Green's  and  Shanks'  machines  are  all  excellent  and 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  you  can  with  safety  purchase 
either  of  these  makes. 

IncapvlUea  Delavayi  (G.  T.  5.).  —  Plant  the 
Incarvillea  in  a  rather  sheltered  though  sunny  position  in 
the  open  and  in  deep  rich  soil  The  plant  is  quite  hardy, 
and  the  crowns  may  be  buried  some  3  inches  below  the 
soil  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  where  the  roots- 
are  much  dried  or  belong  to  an  importation  that  a  long 
time  elapses  before  growth  appears.  In  an  ordinary  way 
the  plant  starts  quite  late  into  growth,  so  that  there  need 
not  be  any  fear  on  that  score. 

Stopping  Pentstemon  cuttings  (E.  H.).~ 
Unless  the  Pentstemon  cuttings  are  weak  and  drawn  there- 
is  no  need  to  stop  them,  as,  if  planted  out  under  favour- 
able conditions,  they  will  grow  freely  and  branch  out  of 
their  own  accord.  You  do  not  state  the  condition  they 
are  now  in,  and  whether  they  are  still  in  their  stove  pots- 
or  otherwise.  If  they  were  originally  put  into  stove  pots 
and  still  remain  therein,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  potting.- 
them  singly,  for  they  should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  it 
is  safe  to  do  so. 

Twelve  kinds  of  hepbaceous  floweps  fop^ 
exhibition  (T.  R.  i?.).— We  presume  you  mean  kinds- 
and  not  varieties.  It  is  always  advisable  to  carefully 
read  the  rules  in  the  schedule  and  so  make  sure  of  facts. 
Here  are  twelve  kinds  which  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  by  the  date  named  :  Gaillardias,  Pyrethrume 
(double  or  siniile-flowered),  Aster  amellus,  Phlox  (her- 
baceous), Campanula  pyramidalis,  Coreopsis  grandiflora, 
Helenium  grandiflorum,  ^'e^onica  spicata,  Helianthus 
Hookerii,  Delphiniums,  Tritomas  and  Scabiosa  caucasica. 

Napctssus  bulbs  falling  {J.  H.  W.  S.)  —Every 
root  on  the  bulbs  sent  was  (juite  rotten,  and  in  most  cases- 
the  bulbs  also,  which  circumstance  would  point  to  some 
very  unsuitable  treatment.  What  that  has  been  is.  of 
course,  impossible  for  us  to  definitely  say,  but  we  think 
they  have  been  kept  too  wet.  Again,  if  they  are  stood  in 
a  close  room,  these  Narcissi  are  far  more  likely  to  go  off' 
than  if  they  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  them. 
There  is  no  trace  of  disease  or  insects  on  the  bulbs,  except 
that  they  are  absolutely  rotten.  Plenty  of  light  is  also 
very  necessary  to  the  development  of  Narcissi  when  they 
are  grown  indoors.    We  thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks. 

Hepbaceous  Phloxes  {Nemd).—On\y  three  of  the- 
varieties  mentioned  are  known  to  us,  and  we  could  not 
say  that  you  have  these  true  to  name.  If  they  are, 
Jeanne  d'Arc  is  white  ;  John  Lee,  crimson  ;  and  Pantheon, 
soft  rosy  salmon.  The  colours  of  all  the  sorts  named 
should  have  been  obtainable  from  the  person  or  firm  who 
sold  them  to  you.  Whether  Phloxes  are  good  for  exhi- 
bition depends  not  a  little  upon  the  cultivation  meted  out 
to  them,  but  tliere  are  many  finer  white  varieties  than  the 
first-named.  A  distinct  set  of  Phloxes  for  the  purpose 
indicated  should  include  Flambeau,  fiery  red  and  orange; 
Sylphide,  pure  white;  Pantheon,  soft  rosy  salmon  ;  Em- 
brasement,  aalmon  scarlet,  purple  eye ;  Iris,  mauve- 
violet  ;  and  Eugene  Danzanvilliers,  rosy  lilac,  white  eye. 

Capnations  fop  exhibition  in  August 
(r.  R.  if.).— Mrs.  Keen,  scarlet  flake;  Master  Fred, 
crimson  bizarre  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  pink  and  purple  ;  and 
James  Maguire,  rose  flake,  are  good  varieties.  If  the 
plants  be  grown  under  glass  in  a  cool  structure  and 
plenty  of  air  admitted  to  them,  the  blooms  will  be  clean 
and  of  flrst-class  quality.  The  best  soil  is  one  composed 
of  flbrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf-soil  one  part  and  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  one  part.  A  5-inch  potful  of  ground 
oyster-shells  should  be  added  to  two  bushels  of  soil.  The 
same  quantity,  or  a  little  more,  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
will  do  instead  of  the  oyster-shells  if  you  cannot  procure 
the  latter  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  you  may  feed 
with  artificials.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash 
and  phosphate  of  potash  are  useful.  A  teaspoonful  in 
one  gallon  of  water  is  a  strong  enough  dose. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Violets  fop  mapket  (3f.  B.).. 
In  the  case  of  Sweet  Peas,  you  will  find  that  the  most 
profitable  to  grow  for  market  are  those  with  clear  decided 
colours,  the  more  washy  tints  being  but  little  sought  after. 
The  following  are  good:  Dorothy  Eckford,  white;  John 
Ingman,  rose  and  carmine ;  Countess  Spencer,  pink ; 
Helen  Lewis,  orange;  Geoi^e  Gordon,  magenta;  King 
Edward  VII.,  crimsnn  ;  Queen  Alexandra,  scarlet ;  Gladys 
T'nwin,  rose-pink  and  Miss  Willmott,  salmon  pink.  The 
dark  coloured  varieties,  such  as  Navy  Blue,  Duke  of  West- 
minster and  Black  Michael,  do  not,  except  occasionally, 
sell  well.  The  best  Violets  are :  Amiral  Avellan,  La 
France,  Luxonne  and  Princess  of  Wales,  all  single  ;  and 
Comte  Brazza,  I'e  Parme,  Marie  Louise,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astorand 
Neapolitan,  double.  We  are  sorry  that  we  do  not  know  of 
any  book   dealing  with  these  two  subjects,  but  "  Sweet- 
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Tiolets,"  can  be  obtained  from  The  Garden  office,  and 
"Sweet  Peas"  from  Messrs.  CoUingridge  of  Aldersgate 
Street,  London. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Elm     tree     suckers    in     a    plot 

<iF.  T.  E.). — We  answer  your  questions  seriatim. 
We  think  that  many  of  the  roots  and  suckers  are 
those  of  the  Elm  that  is  cut  dijwn,  and  also  from 
those  near  the  corners  of  the  plot  parallel  with  A. 
The  two  at  the  other  end  of  the  plot  and  20  feet 
^way  will  also  contribute  their  share.  The 
roots  of  the  Elm  cut  down  are  most  likely  alive. 
Undoubtedly  the  soil  is  impoverished  by  the 
roots  and  suckers,  and  as  it  is  would  be  unsuit- 
-able  for  Roses.  But  if  you  dig  a  trench,  say, 
18  inches  wide  and  2  feet  deep  all  round  the  plot 
.and  cut  all  the  roots  encountered,  the  plot  can 
be  made  suitable  for  Roses.  If  possible  such  a 
trench  should  be  left  open.  Of  course,  you  must, 
besides  digging  this  trench,  remove  all  roots  and 
suckers  that  are  in  the  plot,  else  they  will 
remain  alive  for  a  long  time  and  give  you  a  lot 
-of  trouble. 

Ppunlng'  Gopse    bushes  (E.M.  L.  B.).— You 

may  cut  your  Gorse  bushes  down  at  once  or  you  may 
•leave  them  until  flowering  is  over.  If  you  do  the  work  at 
once  you  gain  two  extra  months  for  growth  and  lose  the 
flowers.  Personally  we  advise  sacritlcing  the  bloom  for 
-one  year,  so  that  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  longer 
growing  season.  WTiile  you  are  at  it,  cut  the  plants  well 
•down,  as  new  growth  will  appear  from  near  the  ground  as 
.readily  as  from  branches  left  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  length. 

Climbeps  fop  a  choice  position  {L.  J.).—Ot 
the  plants  you  mention  Azara  microphylla  is  the  most 
suitable  subject  for  your  wall  ;  a  still  better  plant,  how- 
•ever,  would  be  Escallonia  macrantha  or  Ceanothus 
thyrsifiorUB.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  plant  you 
refer  to  as  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides  is  Hydrangea 
petiularia.  The  former  shrub  is  extremely  rare,  and  the 
latter  is  often  met  with  under  the  former  name.  It  is  a 
igood  wall  plant  and  thrives  in  almost  any  aspect. 
Aristolochia  altissima  and  Decumaria  barbara  will  thrive 
in  either  a  west,  east  or  south  aspect. 

How^  to  tpeat  seedling  Labupnums  (Mid- 

Norfolk). — The  seedling  Laburnums  you  mention  will  not 
be  of  use  for  forcing  for  several  years  yet,  and  you  will 
obtain  better  results  by  planting  them  out  in  the  open 
ground  for  three  or  four  years  Turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  and  shake  all  the  soil  away  from  the  roots,  then 
spread  the  latter  out  to  their  fullest  extent  and  shorten 
very  long  ones.  Leave  the  plants  in  the  same  position  for 
«ighteen  months,  then  transplant  them  and  shorten  back 
1;he  strongest  roots.  During  summer,  if  very  rank  growth 
is  made,  shorten  the  branches  a  little  ;  what  you  want  to 
aim  at  is  short  sturdy  growth  producing  strong  buds  In 
about  four  years  your  plants  ought  to  be  in  good  condition 
for  forcing.  If  by  Acacia  you  mean  the  hardy  False  Acacia 
<Kobinia  Pseud-acacla),  it  is  of  no  use  for  forcing  The 
Australian  Acacias  are,  however,  first-rate  greenhouse 
plants.  They  succeed  iDest  by  being  well  cut  back  after 
flowering. 

ppuning-  of  vapious  flo^vepln^r  tpees 
iRebeccaU—Tninne  Mume,  P.  Pissardi  and  Pyrus  Mains 
^oribunda,  when  grown  as  small  trees  or  bushes  in  the 
■open  ground,  rarely  require  pruning,  all  that  is  necessary 
T>eing  to  thin  out  a  few  inside  branches  when  they  appear 
to  be  getting  too  crowded.  All  naturally  form  shapely 
trees,  which  are  always  of  better  appearance  if  not  cut 
back.  When  thinning  is  necessary,  the  branches  may  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  fallen.  Prunus 
triloba  may  have  the  branches  spurred  back  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  fade,  the  object  in  this  instance  being  to  get 
.-good  strong  young  shoots  which  will  flower  from  end  to 
end.  Trees  cut  back  in  this  manner  should  be  well  fed, 
:and,  as  the  method  of  culture  is  a  very  exhaustive  one, 
they  require  renewini?  earlier  than  trees  that  are  grown 
naturally.  The  Siberian  Crab  (Pyrus  baccata)  may  be 
treated  as  recommended  for  P.  floribunda.  It  is  not 
usual,  neither  is  It  necessary,  to  plant  Pyrus  floribunda, 
Prunus  Mume  or  P.  Pissardi  against  a  wall.  P.  triloba, 
however,  is  a  great  success  when  grown  in  such  a  position  ; 
it  Is,  though,  perfectly  hardy  and  forms  a  fine  feature  in 
.the  open. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Climbing  plants  for  grreenhouse 

t{Mi>*H  S.  H.  7'.). — It  is  impossible  to  recommend 
.any  climbing  plants  for  the  greenhouse  which  are 
not  liable  to  become  infested  with  mealy  bug,  tor 
the  simple  reason  that  no  such  plants  exist.  Ah 
your  Tacsonias  were  so  badly  attacked  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  pests  have  taken  possession 
■of  the  house  and  are  hidden  in  any  available 
■crevice.  This  being  the  case  they  will  at  once 
take  possession  of  any  new  climber  and  spread 
rapidly.      It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  nothing 


can  be  planted  with  any  measure  of  success  till 
the  house  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  How 
difficult  this  is  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  work.  All  the  w  oodwork 
should  be  scrubbed  down  with  a  strong  lather  of 
soft  soap  and  water,  working  it  well  into  every 
crevice.  Then  the  walls  should  be  whitewashed 
with  hot  lime  and  the  structure  repainted.  Even 
with  all  this  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the 
pests  w  ill  make  an  appearance  when  a  new  plant 
is  put  into  position.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  and  attack  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  ever  it  puts  in  an  appearance. 
The  old  adage  of  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  greenhouse  in 
which  mealy  bug  has  appeared,  for  if  only  half  a 
dozen  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  they 
quickly  increase  in  a  wholesale  manner.  Where 
an  isolated  bug  or  two  are  liable  to  occur  a  very 
good  plan  is  to  keep  a  bottle  of  methylated  spirit 
with  a  small  brush  close  at  hand.  A  drop  of  the 
spirit  \\'ill  dissolve  the  woolly  matter  and  kill  the 
insect,  as  well  as  any  eggs  it  may  touch.  Passi- 
flora  Imperatrice  Eugenie  or  a  Tacsonia  are 
among  the  best  of  climbers. 

Aspidlstpa  flo\vepinir  {N.  fl^.).— The  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  stiff",  wax-like  creations  of  a  dirty  chocolate 
and  cream  co  our.  They  are  produced  close  to  the  soil  in 
the  pot.  They  do  the  plant  no  appreciable  harm  and 
there  is  not  any  need  to  remove  them,  unless,  which  is 
very  unlikely,  the  plant  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

Qvov^Xne  Tulip  Lucpetia  in  pots  ([''loH^t)  — 
We  have  never  grown  Lucretia  in  pots,  but  if  you 
can  manage  other  double  Tulips,  such  as  Murillo,  success- 
fully for  market  purposes  and  always  fail  with  Lucretia, 
the  fault  is  probaby  inherent  in  the  variety,  and  we  advise 
you  to  try  another  sort,  say,  Premier  Gladstone.  For 
example.  Rose  Blanche  would  be  a  perfect  double 
white  were  it  not  for  its  weak  stem.  As  to  the  stems  of 
the  Tulips  getting  soft  and  *'  knackling  over,"'  if  this 
happens  when  they  are  cut,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
splitting  the  ends  of  all  the  stems  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  up  them,  and  keeping 
the  vases  in  a  fairly  warm  temperature. 

Stephanotis    vt^itli     seed -pods    (J.    F.    B., 

Ditckingham).— It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  Stepha- 
notis to  bear  a  few  seed-pods,  but  they  are  seldom  allowed 
to  develop,  as  they  tend  to  weaken  the  plant,  and  if 
allowed  to  ripen  and  young  plants  are  raised  therefrom, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  very  shy  flowering  compared  with  those 
obtained  from  cuttings.  These  strike  root  readily  enough 
if  put  into  a  close  propagating  frame  kept  at  a  stove 
temperature.  We  therefore  advise  you  to  remove  the 
seed-pod  from  your  plant.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  Calla  to 
produce  two  fully-developed  spathes  on  one  stem.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  in  THE  Gari>en  for 
July  S,  19(15,  we  published  an  illustration  of  the  golden- 
flowered  Calla  (Richardia)  elliottiana  that  had  behaved 
in  a  similar^  manner. 

Repottins;  tpee  Capnations  and  otiiep 
plants  (A'ocic^).— You  may  now  without  delay  repot 
the  different  subjects  concerning  which  you  enquire.  In 
repotting,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Fuchsias  and 
Geraniums,  take  off  as  much  of  the  soil  as  you  can  from 
the  old  ball  of  earth  without  disturbing  the  roots  to  any 
great  extent.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  pots  be  quite 
clean,  both  inside  and  out,  and  they  should  never  be  used 
while  wet.  Effective  drainage,  too,  is  very  necessary. 
It  need  not  be  excessive,  say,  one  large  crock  or  oyster 
shell  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  a  few 
smaller  pieces  above  this.  Suitable  potting  soil  may  be 
obtained  from  any  local  nurseryman,  stating,  when 
ordering,  the  purpose  for  which  you  require  it.  In 
potting  take  care  that  the  soil  is  in  a  moderate  state  of 
moisture,  as  if  too  wet  or  too  dry  it  is  equally  injurious. 
It  must  be  worked  down  regularly  all  round  the  old  ball 
and  pressed  firmly,  but  not  excessively  so. 

Bpeetins  a-  ffpeenhouse   {Miss   P.).— For  the 

purposes  you  name  the  greenhouse  might  well  be  of  the 
"sunk"  or  "  pit  pattern,"  a  S-feet  wide  pathway  excava- 
tion running  through  the  centre,  with  brick  or  concrete 
side  wails  to  keep  up  the  soil  bed.  The  level  of  the 
standing  bed  internally  should  be  at  least  6  inches  above 
the  outside  surrounding  level  of  ground,  and  with  a  3-inch- 
deep  bed  of  ashes  and  clinkers  for  standing  plants  upon,  a 
good  drainage  would  be  secured  and  the  plants  kept  free 
from  worms.  The  outside  walls  of  brick  should  not  be 
less  than  li  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  upon  this  the  wall 
plate  should  be  set.  We  must  leave  it  to  your  own 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  to  whether  water  or  much 
damp  would  ensue  by  adopting  the  above  course,  and  if 
so  the  remedy  is  to  start  nearer  the  ground  level.  A  sunk 
house  is  of  necessity  cheaper  and  requires  no  internal 
staging.  The  soil  from  the  pathway  excavation  could  be 
thrown  on  to  the  side  beds  to  raise  them.  As  you  are 
connecting  the  new  house  up  to  an  existing  heating 
arrangement,  your  tirst  thought  should  be  that  of 
levelling  the  ground  to  ascertain  at  what  height  the  flow- 
pipe  could  be  introduced  to  the  new  arrangement.  A 
very  slight  rise  from  the  old  to  the  new  will  sultlce,  the 
turn  of  the  level,  for  example,  in  every  0-feet  run.  For 
keeping  out  frost  2-inch  pipes  will  be  amply  large. 


Treatment  of  Salvias  {M id- Xor/olk).— Yon  will 
succeed  far  better  with  your  scarlet  Salvias  if  you  take  and 
root  cuttings  of  young  shoots  now,  and  throw  away  your 
old  plants.  By  commencing  with  young  plants  each  year 
more  vigour  is  obtained  and  better  flowers  are  the  result. 
As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  pot  tnem  off  singly  into 
rich  loamy  soil  and  grow  them  on  in  a  light  greenhouse 
until  the  end  of  June,  pinching  out  the  points  several 
times  to  obtain  a  good  stocky  foundation.  Then  pot  into 
8-inch  pots  and  place  the  plants  out  of  doors  in  full  sun. 
By  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  you  can  regulate 
the  flowering  season,  but  do  not  stop  them  after  July. 

Plants  fop  an  unheated  ei>eenhouse 
(Cymro). — Cucumbers  would  be  even  less  likely  to  succeed 
in  your  unheated  greenhouse  than  Tomatoes,  so  you  may 
give  up  all  idea  of  growing  them  successfully.  During 
the  summer  months  Fuchsias,  tuberous- rooted  Begonias, 
double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  similar 
subjects  should  grow  and  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
therein,  but  they  will  in  all  probability  be  killed  if  left 
there  during  winter.  In  the  case  of  such  a  small  structure, 
with  no  provision  for  heating,  we  think  you  would  derive  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  from  growing  a  collection  of 
the  choicer  kinds  of  hardy  Ferns,  which  are  extremely 
beautiful  throughout  the  summer  months,  and  in  winter 
give  but  little  trouble  and  no  risk  of  their  being  injured 
by  frost.  A  few  of  them,  too,  are  evergreen,  and  therefore 
effective  at  all  seasons.  You  could,  of  course,  have  hardy 
bulbs,  such  as  Daffodils,  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  during  the 
spring  months. 

Acacias  not  flowepln?  (L.  E.,  Mtisselburgh).— 
The  Acacia  (Mimosa)  with  Fern-like  foliage  is  Acacia 
dealbata  and  that  with  needle-like  leaves  is  Acacia 
Riceana.  With  regard  to  their  non-flowering  we  are  con- 
siderably handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  only  informa- 
tion you  give  is  that  they  grow  on  the  roof  of  a  cool 
greenhouse.  The  flrst-named  (Acacia  dealbata)  is 
naturally  a  fair-sized  tree  of  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  height, 
or  even  more,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  its  non-flowering 
is  due  to  a  want  of  space  for  its  development.  The  large 
flowering  sprays  of  it  that  one  meets  with  in  the  florists* 
shops  are  sent  to  this  country  from  the  Riviera,  where 
this  Acacia  is  a  popular  tree.  If  cramped  and  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  greenhouse  its  non-flowering  is  thus 
readily  accounted  for.  The  second  species  (A.  Riceana), 
judging  by  the  specimens  sent,  produces  its  buds  freely 
enough,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  it  to  do,  and  their 
falling  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  some  check.  Are  the 
roots  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  or  does  the  structure  get  too 
cold  at  times? 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Ppuningr    newly-planted    Rasp- 

toePPy  oanes  (O.  S.  M.). — You  must  cut 
down  your  Raspberry  canes  to  within  4  inches 
or  6  inches  of  the  soil  at  once.  This,  of  course, 
will  mean  that  you  will  not  get  any  fruit  this 
year,  but  you  will  secure  strong  young  suckers 
for  fnaiting  next  season.  If  your  soil  is  of  a  rather 
light  and  dry  nature,  we  strongly  advise  you  to 
mulch  over  the  roots  with  well-decayed  manure 
before  very  hot  weather  is  experienced.  This 
will  keep  the  roots  moist  and  help  the  plants  a 
great  deal. 

AVipe  netttnir  to  ppotect  fpuit  fk>oni  bipds 

(ii.C.).— Wire  netting,  having  a  mesh  from  1  inch  to 
1;^  inches,  suffices  to  keep  out  all  birds,  but  2-inch  mesh 
w"ill,  as  a  rule,  keep  out  blackbirds  and  thrushes.  While 
it  is  these  latter  birds  which  prey  so  largely  lOn  bush 
fruit  when  ripe,  it  is  the  small  birds,  tits  and  finches, 
which  prey  so  severely  on  the  buds  of  the  bushes  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring ;  they  do  great  damage  also  to 
Pear  and  Plum  buds  in  cold  weather.  For  that  reason  it. 
is  best  to  have  the  smaller  mesh  wire  to  protect  your 
bushes,  as  if  not  now  being  injured  in  the  winter  by  small 
birds,  they  may  be  so  at  any  time  later.  We  prefer  to 
have  bush" fruit  in  a  wired-in  enclosure  with  wired  door  for 
admission,  the  sides  being  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  height, 
and  having  round  rods  or  bearers  fixed  across  the  enclosure 
from  side  to  side,  over  which,  during  three  months  of  the 
winter  and  for  six  weeks  in  the  ripe  fruit  season,  the  whole 
can  be  covered  with  small  mesh  fish  netting. 

Melons  in  fpames  (3f.  S.  FT.).— You  may  rest 
assured  that  the  seeds  were  not  at  fault.  We  scarcely 
understand  whether  you  sowed  the  seeds  in  a  box  or 
placed  them  in  small  pots  and  the  latter  in  a  box.  Small 
pots  are  much  the  best,  as  it  is  then  a  simple  matter  to 
transplant  into  the  frames  without  breaking  the  roots. 
You  do  not  say  if  the  frame  retained  the  bottom-heat. 
This  is  a  strong  point  with  frame  culture,  as,  if  the  plants 
received  a  check,  the  fruits  would  cease  to  swell.  With 
frame  Melons  grown  only  with  manure  as  the  heating 
agency,  it  is  not  well  t)  sow  the  seed  too  early,  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  weather.  We  advise  you  to  sow 
quite  a  month  later  in  future,  and  by  so  doing  secure  a 
more  rapid  growth  and  get  more  sun-heat.  With  seed 
sown  so  early  in  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  good 
relay  of  fresh  manure  round  the  frame  to  retain  the 
warmth.  It  is  not  right  to  gather  the  fruits  before  they  are 
ripe;  ifyoudothistheflavourisgreatlyimpaired.  Youmuat 
also,  when  the  fruits  begin  to  colour,  maintain  drier  condi- 
tions. It  is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  when  ready  to  cut, 
as  the  stalk  cracks  at  the  fruit,  and  you  may  then  place 
on  a  warm,  dry  shelf  to  finish.  As  regards  the  splitting, 
your  plants  had  too  much  moisture. 
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BDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Gaeden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  toish  advice  frmn, 
t&mpeient  authorities.  With  that  object  he  toiskes  to  make 
tie  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  colurrms  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and^  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
uriU  leindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  loritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  0/  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  toelcomes  photographs,  articles  and  rwtes, 
but  Ae  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  encloBed,  he  vjill  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  otoner  of  the  copyright  toill  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  v^t  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributioTis  which  he  may  TU)t  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  ol  a  proof  -must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  OARDEB 
vriU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


fees:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WATER     PLANTS     IN 
TUBS. 

IT  often  happen.s  that  the  owner  of  a 
small  garden  desires  to  cultivate  a  few 
at  least  of  the  many  beautiful  water- 
loving  plants  that  are  now  on  the  market, 
and  although  his  or  her  garden  may 
not  be  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a 
pond,  much  may  be  done  by  the  judicious  use  of 
tubs,  or  even  zinc  buckets  may  be  successfully 
employed  for  the  smaller  plants.  The  best  tubs 
for  the  purpose  are  mpty  paraffin  or  colza  oil 
casks  sawn  in  two,  each  cask  thus  forming  two 
good-sized  tubs  at  a  cost  of  4s.  6i.  or  Ss.  the 
two.  These  must  be  freed  from  oil,  and  this  can 
readily  be  done  by  lighting  some  straw  or  paper 
in  them  and  rolling  them  along  a  path  or  road- 
way for  a  few  minutes,  taking  care,  however, 
that  the  wood  is  not  severely  burned.  This 
done,  see  that  any  bung-holes  are  stopped  with 
hard  and  lasting  wooden  plugs  and  the  tubs  are 
then  ready  for  use. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  system  is  to  sink  the 
tubs  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  their  rims  in  the 
soil,  as  a  more  natural  effect  is  then  usually 
gained.  Sometimes,  however,  this  system  is  not 
practicable  and  the  tubs  may  then  be  stood  on 
the  surface.  Where  this  is  done  a  charming 
effect  may  be  produced  by  building  a  small 
rockery  around  the  tubs,  forming  plenty  of  good- 
sized  pockets  for  the  reception  of  trailing  and 
other  plants.  Into  the  bottom  of  each  tub  place 
a  2-inch  thick  layer  of  gravel,  then  procure  some 
very  fibrous  loam,  pull  it  into  pieces  the  size  of 
hens'  eggs,  adding  a  little  well-decayed  yet 
flaky  manure,  half  filling  the  tubs  with  the 
mixture.  Fill  up  with  water  and  in  a  tew  days 
the  plants  may  be  inserted,  providing  the  period 
is  May  or  early  June.  Practically  all  water- 
loving  plants  may  be  grown  thus,  and  the 
following  can  be  specially  recommended  :  The 
Reedmace,  Typha  latifolia,  Water  Lilies  of  the 
Laydekeri  and  pygmsea  sections,  the  Cape  Pond 
Weed  or  Water  Hawthorn,  Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon,  and  the  pretty  little  Limnanthemum 
peltatum. 

If  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  or  clayey  nature  a 
much  better  effect  can  be  obtained  by  taking  out 
the  soil  for  a  distance  of  18  inches  or  so  round 
each  tub  and  to  a  similar  depth,  well  puddling 
the  Ijottom  and  sides  with  a  4-inch  layer  of  stiff 
clay  and  then  filling  in  with  a  good  soil  mixture 
that  contains  some  peat.  This  soil  can  be  kept 
wet  with  a  little  trouble,  and  in  it  may  be  grown 
various  bog  plants,  such  as  Calthas,  Arrow- 
heads, Alismas,  Bog-bean  and  the  Water  Forget- 
me-not,  that  do  not  like  their  roots  entirely 
submerged. 


THE     ROSE     ANALYSIS, 
1900-1907. 

BY  the  courteous  permission  of  Mr. 
Mawley  and  the  Kditor  of  the 
Journal  of  HorticuHiire  I  am  per- 
mitted to  again  place  before  your 
readers  the  accompanying  analysis, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
your  contemporary  : 

"  In  order  that  the  following  table  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas,  and  also  that  of 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  may  be  clearly  understood, 
it  may  be  advisable  at  the  outset  to  once  more 
explain  the  system  upon  which  they  have  been 
compiled.  For  the  last  twenty-one  years  the 
name  of  every  Rose  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
prize  stands  has  been  taken  down  at  the  leading 
Rose  show  of  the  season — that  held  annually  in 
London  in  July  by  the  National  Rose  Society. 
The  results  thus  obtained  have  been  tabulated, 
and  the  varieties  arranged  in  the  published  tables 
according  to  the  average  number  of  times  each 
Rose  was  staged  at  the  last  eight  of  those  exhi- 
bitions. This  applies  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Roses  which  find  places  in  those  tables.  For  the 
sorts  of  more  recent  introduction  the  longest 
trustworthy  averages  are  given  instead,  while  the 
still  newer  kinds  are  given  positions  according  to 
their  records  for  the  last  exhibition  alone." 

The  last  exhibition,  held  on  July  4,  1907,  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  was 
the  largest  in  point  of  number  of  exhibition 
blooms  exhibited  that  the  society  has  yet  held, 
and  the  inclement  weather  that  preceded  the 
show  only  prevented  it  from  being  at  the  same 
the  finest,  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality  as 
well  as  quantity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  an  authority 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  weather  as 
Mr.  .Mawley  is,  is  of  opinion  that  long  and 
severe  frosts  in  the  winter  and  keen  frosts  in  the 
spring  are  not  to  be  dreaded  so  much  by  the 
exhibiting  rosarian  as  unseasonable  weather  in 
June,  the  exhibition  flower  requiring  conditions 
that  allow  of  a  gradual  and  unretarded  progress 
from  the  time  that  the  bud  is  fairly  well  developed 
until  the  flower  expands  its  petals. 

Last  season  we  had  an  excellent  start,  I  mean 
the  sunny  autumn  produced  plenty  of  well- 
ripened  wood,  which  passed  well  through  the — 
on  the  whole — mild  winter.  I  do  not  remember 
Roses  pruning  better  than  they  did  in  March  and 
April  of  last  year,  and  writing  on  the  prospect  of 
the  Rose  season  early  in  June,  I  thought  I  was 
justified  in  predicting  a  record  year.  The  result 
only  partly  bore  me  out,  wind,  rain  and  cold 
played  havoc  with  the  early  flowers,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  so  many  good  flowers 
as  were  exhibited  on  July  4th.  It  is  too  early 
to  say  much  of  the  prospects  for  19(38,  and 
although  we  have  had  several  severe  frosts,  not 
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much  harm  has  been  done  ;  but  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  have  to  prune  much  harder  than  was  the 
case  last  year  to  get  down  to  that  absolutely  sound 
wood  that  must  be  found  to  secure  healthy  growth. 
The  good  Roses,  therefore,  of  the  year  were 
not  produced,  as  they  usually  are,  from  the  first 
crop,  and  better  quality  flowers  were  more 
plentiful  a  week  later.  It  will  be  gathered  from 
the    explanatory    paragraphs    above    that    Mr. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK, 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  7. — Bournemouth  Horticultural  Society's 
Show ;  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  ;  Cornwall  Daffodil  Society's 
Exhibition. 


Metropolitan     Public     Gardens 

Association,  —  The   many    public    gardens 


Mawley's  analysis  does  not  touch  on  the  quality    ^^^   open  spaces   that   exist   in    the    metropolis 

of  the  individual  flower,  but  only  on  its  presence    ^^y^   rightly  been  called  the  lungs  of  London, 

at  the  exhibition,  and  therefore  it  would  be  well  to    yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  those 

emphasise  the  importance  of  the  second  column,  {  who  use  them  and  receive  benefit  thereby  know 

u-  u       t  ^    tv,„    .^c-o^o   r,„mhBr   nf    times  '  to  whom    they  are  indebted  tor  the  laying  out 

which   sets   out   the   average   number   ot    times    ^^^  y^  ^^^^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^p^^^^      ^j^^ 

shown  spread  over  eight  years,  rather  than  ^^^^^  voluntary  association,  founded  twenty-five 
column  three,  which  gives  the  number  of  times  i  years  ago,  is  responsible  for  a  very  great  number 
shown  at  the  1907  show  (in  the  winning  of  them,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  have 
boxes  onlvl  as  we  get  the  early  season  ,  perused  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  for  19(17. 
corrected  by  the  later  one,  and  a  fair  mean  is  '  From  1884  to  the  end  of  1906  no  le.s  than  100 
''"         ,         ■'  XT    c    ivr  ■         open  spaces  and  gardens  have  been  laid  out  by 

arrived  at.  n.  tj.  molyneux.         f    „„„„„:„f;„.,  „^  „  f„f.ii  „„of  n(  ^^±■y  fifis    TiosirlPH 


(To  be  continued.) 

HYBRID    PERPETUALS 


the  association  at  a  total  cost  of  £42,663.   Besides 
this,    the   association    has    contributed    a   total 
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Bessie  Brown,  H.T 

Mildred  Grant,  H.T 

Dean  Hole,  H.T 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

Mrs.  John  Laing 

Caroline  Testout,  H.T 

Ulrich  Bruuner 

Hugh  Dickson       

Mrs.  W.  ,T.  Grant.  H.T 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  H.T. 

A.  K.  Williams     

La  France,  H.T 

Alice  Lindsell,  H.T 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford . . 

Lady  Ashtown,  H.T 

Florence  Pembeiton,  H.T. 

Gustave  Piganeau        

Suzanne  M.  Rodocanaclli  . . 

Captain  Hay  ward 

Her  Majesty 

,L  B.  Clark.  H.T 

Horace  Vernet      

Marquise  Litta,  H.T 

Helen  Keller 

Ulster      

Killamey,  H.T 

Prince  Al-thur       

White  Lady,  H.T 

Charles  Lefebvre 

Gustave  Grunerwald,  H.T. 

Marie  Baumann 

Frani;ois  Michelon       

Dupuy  Jamain      

Alfred  Colomb      

Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  . .     . .     . . 

Countess  of  Caledon,  H.T. 

Fisher  Holmes      

Lady  M<,yra  Beauclerc,  H.T.    . . 

Duke  of  Wellington 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry  , . 

Comte  de  lUimbaud 

Countess  of  Derby,  H.T 

Mamie,  H.T 

Robert  .Scott,  H.T 

Tom  Wood      

Duchess  of  Poitland,  H.T. 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliuni,  H.T.  . 

G^niral  .laciiuiniiiiot 

Marchioness  of  Downshire 
Mrs.  David  McKce,  H.T.   . 
Mrs.  Theodore  R<)Osevelt,  H.T. 
Gladys  Harkness,  H.T. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Etienne  Levet       

Victor  Hugo 

Beauty  of  Waltham 

Betty,  H.T 

Papa  Lambert,  H.T 

William  Shean,  H.T 

Earl  of  Dufferin 

Duke  of  Teck 

Xavier  Olibo 

Charles  J.  Grahame,  H.T. . .     . 
Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  H.T. 

Margaret  Dickson        

Richmond,  H.T 

Aim«e  Cochet,  H.T 

Louis  van  Houtte 
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Introducer's 
Name. 


A.  Dickson  and  Suns 


P.  Lambert 

Bennett  

Pernet-Ducher 

Levet  

Hu-rh  Dirksnn  ..  .. 
A.  iMcksiiii  and  Sons 
Laniln'it  and  Reiter 

Schwartz 

Guillot       

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 


Pernet-Ducher 

L6v6que 
Bennett 


Colour. 


Hugh  Dickson . .     . . 

Guillot       

Pernet-Ducher 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 


B.  R.  Cant        . .     . . 

W.  Paul  and  Son    . , 

Lacharme 

P.  Lambert 

Baumann 

Levet  

Jamain      

Lacharme 

Liabaud     

A.  Dicksou  and  Sous 
E.  Verdier  . .  . . 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Granger     

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Roland      

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 


Bennett     

Roussel      

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

E.  gV  Hill  and  Co.  . . 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons 
Paul  and  Son   . .     . . 


sum  of  £7,198  os.  towards  the  acquisition  or  the 
formation  of  thirty-four  other  open  spices.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
this  most  deserving  association  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
betterment  of  London  should  become  subscribers. 
Besides  gardens  and  open  spaces,  the  association 
keeps  a  kindly  eye  on  street  trees,  and  has  also 
a  sub-committee  for  the  promotion  of  window 
gardens  in  the  poorer  districts,  an  object  that  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  Earl  of 
Meath  is  the  chairman  and  hon.  treasurer  of  the 
association,  and  Mr.  Basil  Holmes  is  the  secretary. 
Copies  of  the  report,  price  6d.  each,  and  full 
particulars  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Holmes  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

Essex    County  Techntcal    Labo- 

PatOPleS,  Chelmsford.— The  School  of 
Horticulture,  County  Laboratories,  Chelmsford, 
is  just  completing  its  year's  work  with  an 
advanced  four  weeks'  course,  with  the  view  to 
the  students  on  April  8  taking  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  examination.  The  County 
Dairy  School  has  just  completed  a  six  weeks' 
course  of  instruction,  thirteen  students  attending. 
An  eight  weeks'  course  commenced  at  the  school 
on  March  30,  the  students  at  the  end  sitting  for 
the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association's  diplomas 
and  certificates  for  butter  and  cheese-making. 


Levet  . 


Schwaitz 

W.  Paul  and  Sons  . . 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Lambert 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Paul  and  Son   . .     . . 

Lacharme 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 


E.  G.  Hill  and  Co.  . . 
Soupert  and  Notting 
Lacharme 


varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  ivcurds  for  the 


Creamy  white 

Ivory  white,  shaded  pink 

Silvei"y  carmine, shaded  salmon 

Pure  white 

Rosy  pink 

Light  salmon  pink 

Clierry  red 

Crimson,  shaded  scarlet 

Bright  T(}sy  pink 

Cream,  shaded  lemon 

Bright  carmine-red 

Silvery  rose,  shaded  lilac 

Creamy  wliite,  pink  centre 

Clear  rosy  pink 

Deep  pink 

Creamy  white,  tinted  pink 

Shaded  carmine 

Glowing  rose 

Scarlet-crimson 

Pale  rose 

Deep  scarlet,  shaded  plum 

Scarlet-crimson,  dark  shaded 

Carmine  rose,  bright  centre 

Rosy  cerise 

Salmon  pink 

Pale  pink,  shaded  wliite 

Bright  crimson 

Creamy  white 

Purplish  crinisou 

Carmine-pink 

Soft  carmine-red 

Deep  rose,  reverse  silveiy 

Bright  cerise 

Bright  carmine-red 

Light  silvery  pink 

Caraiine-rose 

Shaded  crimson-scarlet 

Madder  rose,  with  silvery  1  etlex 

Bright  shaded  crimson ' 

Ivory  wliite 

Clear  crimson 

flesh  peach 

Rosy  carmine,  yellow  base 

Clear  rosy  pink,  shaded  flesh 

Brownish  red 

Pale  sulphur  yellow 

Rosy  Hesh 

Bright  scarlet-crimson 

Light  pink,  shaded  rose 

Creamy  yellow 

Light  pink  [reverse 

Deep    salmon    pink,    silvery 

Scarlet-crimson 

Carmine-rose 

Dazzling  crimson,  shaded 

Rosy  crimson  [yellow 

Coppery  rose,  shaded  golden 

Pinkish  rose 

Pink 

Dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

Light  crimson-scarlet 

Dark  velvety  crimson 

Very  bright  crimson 

Coral  rose,  sutfused  white 

Ivory  white 

Bright  crimson 

Flesh  pink 

Deep  crimson,  shaded  manion 
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PRIZES 


FOR    READERS. 
APRIL. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SMALL  EOCK 
GAEDEN— LIST  OF  SUITABLE 
PLANTS  ALSO  TO  BE  GIVEN. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  PrUe   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

ire  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 
The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Thursday,  April  30.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Gaeden  will  not  do  so.  The 
aame  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Rose    General    Jacqueminot.  —  I 

observe  that  in  his  very  interesting  review  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton's  valuable  book  on  Roses 
Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneu.x  calls  attention  to  the  reten- 
tion by  the  author  of  the  accents  in  the  word 
"G^n^ral,"  and  remarks  that  they  have  been 
dropped  by  common  consent  for  many  years.  If 
Mr.  Molyneux  will  refer  to  page  7  of  "The  OfiBcial 
Catalogue  of  the  National  Rose  Society "  (a 
body  with  which  he  is  associated,  to  its  great 
advantage)  he  will  see  that  General  Jacqueminot 
appears  in  full  accent  accoutrements.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's use  of  the  third  "e"  is  not  so  well 
supported. — Walter  P.  Wkioiit. 

ihe  best  fiiteen  hardy  annuals. 

I  read  with  pleasure  the  excellent  essay  on  "  The 
Best  Fifteen  Hardy  Annuals  for  Summer 
Effect,"  published  on  page  121.     In  the  list  there 
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given  by  Mr.  Morton  I  notice  the  absence  of 
Nigella.  The  old  Love-in-a-Mist  is  a  pretty 
pale  blue  or  white.  The  new  variety  Miss 
.Jekyll  is  larger  and  the  blue  colour  more  decided  : 
it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful 
annuals  in  cultivation,  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
for  cutting  or  garden  effect.  The  graceful  stems 
and  curious  seed-pods  are  still  ornamental  on 
last  year's  plants.  The  plant  grows  about  1  foot 
high,  is  easily  accommodated  in  the  matter  of 
soil,  but  the  seeds  must  be  sown  very  thinly.  I 
very  much  prefer  it  to  Centaurea  Cyanus,  whose 
place  in  the  list  I  should  give  it.  To  those  who 
have  not  yet  grown  this  lovely  plant  I  commend 
the  excellent  coloured  plate  opposite  page  8  of 
Vol.  LXIX.  of  The  Garden  and  the  illustration 
on  page  125  of  the  present  volume.  No  garden 
ouaht  to  be  without  "The  delicate  odour  of 
Mignonette."  I  know  of  no  other  plant  which 
addi  so  much  fragrance  to  the  garden  air,  and 
for  its  scent  alone  I  would  give  it  the  place 
accorded  by  Mr.  Morton  to  Ciypsophila  elegans. 
— H.  P.  Bkidge,  Jdn. 

Fopeed  Daffodils  —Seeing  the  article 
in  The  Garden  for  the  22nd  ult.  on  "Forced 
Daffodils,"  I  beg  to  add  our  experience,  which 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers.  This 
year  we  gathered  our  first  blooms  on  January  2(i, 
a  full  w  eek  later  than  usual,  on  account  of  the 
late  arrival  of  the  bulbs.  Our  flowers  are  always 
finer  than  outside  ones,  the  white  sorts  being 
specially  lovely,  as  they  are  so  clean  and  free 
from  stain  and  blemish,  and  none  of  the  sorts 
come  the  least  out  of  character.  We 
obtain  an  early  result  by  potting  as 
soon  as  bulbs  are  procurable,  usually 
the  first  week  in  September  for  the 
first  batch,  afterwards  potting  up  at 
intervals  of  fourteen  days  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  October,  or  even 
later  if  a  late  batch  is  desired  for  a 
long  succession.  The  pots  or  boxes  are 
put  in  a  cold  frame,  carefully  covered 
with  mats  and  left  till  the  bulbs  are 
well  roo:ed,  then  brought  into  a  light, 
low  greenhouse  only  slightly  heated, 
i.e.,  45°  to  55°  Fahr.  Soil:  Turfy 
loam,  jadorj  and  ordinary  garden  soil. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  least  amount 
of  bottom  heat  is  fatal  to  Daffodils,  and 
the  cooler  the}'  are  kept  the  better,  giv- 
ing plenty  of  tepid  water  when  they  are 
showing  buds.  The  varieties  we  grow  are  :  Mme. 
Plemp,  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldii,  Vesuvius, 
Cabeciras,  Henry  Irving,  Ardh  Righ,  Van  Zion, 
.Sir  Watkin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Titan  Beauty,  Auto- 
crat, William  Goklring,  Mme.  de  Graatt',  Mrs 
Langtry,  Ct-rnuus,  Albicans,  Mosohatus  of 
Hawoith,  toituo.=us,  Queen  Bess,  Barrii  Con- 
spiouus,  Nelsoni,  minimus.  Queen  of  Spain, 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Ariadne,  Salmonetta  and 
Lulwbrth.  I  may  say  I  have  seventeen  blooms  from 
twelve  bulbs  of  Mme.  de  Graaff.  After  flowering 
harden  off  and  plant  the  bulbs  out  in  the  garden, 
where  they  flourish  and  multiply,  and  bloom  the 
second  if  not  the  first  year. — Lilian  E.  Sage. 

Anemone    coponapla.  —  I  am    very 

anxious  to  hear  the  experience  of  others  in 
growing  the  above.  Some  years  ago  they  grew  to 
perfection  in  my  garden,  and  for  about  five  years 
the  flowers  were  enormous  and  the  admiration  of 
everyone  who  saw  them.  It  did  not  matter  how 
we  treated  them  ;  we  left  some  in  the  ground, 
lifted  and  dried  others,  and  any  particularly 
beautiful  colour  I  could  increase  indefinitely  by 
breaking  up  the  root.  They  were  invaluable  as 
cut  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  the  foliage  also 
was  so  strong  and  long-stemmed  and  easy  to 
arrange.  The  blooms  were  at  lea.st  4  inches 
across  and  sometimes  more.  Then  one  spring 
the  young  growths  came  up  looking  weak,  brown 
and  withered,  and  I  thought  they  had  been 
touched  by  frost  and  east  wind  and  would 
recover  ;  but  they  never  did.  I  got  fresh  seed 
and  tried  over  and  over  again,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded with  them  after  they  were  planted  out  of 
the   seed-boxes.     Then    I   got  some    apparently 


healthy  roots  from  a  firm  who  make  a  speciality 
of  them.  Very  few  came  up  ;  those  which  did 
had,  as  usual,  the  few  burnt-looking  leaves  and 
no  flowers.  I  have  tried  them  all  over  the  garden 
in  parts  in  which  they  had  not  been  grown 
before,  and  for  the  last  few  years  I  have  reluc- 
tantly given  up  attempting  to  grow  them.  I 
shall  be  most  grateful  if  anyone  can  tell  me  how 
to  make  them  succeed  again,  as  I  have  been 
given  a  lot  of  seed  from  specially  fine  ones. 
There  is  one  curious  fact.  At  the  time  when  the 
Anemones  would  grow  anywhere  in  the  garden 
— more  than  ten  years  ago — a  tew  were  planted 
in  a  dry  rockery  bank.  The  flowers  here  were 
only  about  2  inches  across,  but  these  continue  to 
come  up  every  year,  though  they  have  never  been 
divided  or  moved,  and  they  look  healthy,  but  the 
flowers  are  snjall  and  they  do  not  increase.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  poor,  and  the  stones  are  lime- 
stone. I  put  a  little  manure  and  soil  round 
things  unmethodically  in  early  spring.  The 
aspect  is  south-east.  The  borders  where  the 
others  used  to  flourish  are  only  a  few  yards 
away  ;  yet,  if  what  destroyed  them  was  disease, 
it  was  not  communicated  to  the  plants  on  the 
rockery  bank. — E.  T.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Bryn 
Oerog,  near  Llangollen. 

Rose  Glolre  Lyonnalse.— Noticing  a 

very  vigorous  young  shoot  springing  from  the 
base  of  a  plant  of  this  Rose,  which  is  growing  on 
a  wall,  a  measurement  was  taken,  with  the  result 
that  the  shoot  was  found  to  be  14  feet  6  inches 
in  length.     Is  this  an  exceptional  growth  for  this 


THE   COCKCHAFER    AND    ITS   LARVA. 

Rose  to  make  in  one  season  ?  I  think  this  shows 
that  Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  suitable  for  growing  as 
a  pillar  or  climbing  Rose.  The  wall  on  which 
nur  plant  is  trained  is  about  16  feet  high,  and 
some  of  the  best  flowers  have  been  produced  near 
the  top.  The  plant  received  no  special  attention 
other  than  a  thinning  of  the  shoots,  removing 
the  old  and  exhausted  wood  and  retaining  the 
young,  vigorous  shoots.  No  manure  water 
has  been  applied  during  the  past  summer, 
nor  has  any  fertiliser  been  applied  to  the  roots 
of  the  plant.  Although  this  Rose  was  introduced 
by  Guillot  in  1884,  and  is  a  general  favourite  in 
gardens,  it  is  seldom  seen  treated  as  a  climber, 
but  experience  teaches  that  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  growing  on  high  walls. — C.  R. 


INSECT   PESTS. 

THE    COMMON    COCKCHA.FER. 

(MeLOLONTHA   VULGARIS. ) 

"^  HE  cockchafer  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  May  bug  is  one  of  our  most 
familiar  insects,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  destructive,  for  the 
beetles  feed  on  the  foliage  of  various 
trees  and  their  grubs  on  the  roots  of 


T 


most  plants  ;  in  fact,  the  grubs  are  much  more 
injurious  than  the  cockchafers.  Fortunately  this 
insect  is  not  nearly  so  abundant  in  this  country 
as  on  the  Continent,  where  they  sometimes 
entirely  strip  trees  of  their  leaves,  but  they  are 
seldom  in  such  numbers  as  to  seriously  injure  the 


foliage  of  our  trees.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy' 
insect  to  destroy,  as  when  the  cockchafers  are 
feeding  on  the  leaves  of  large  trees  they  are  very 
difiicult  to  reach,  but  they  ma}'  be  shaken  or 
beaten  off  into  rick  cloths  or  tarpaulins  and 
killed  before  they  have  time  to  recover  from 
the  shock  of  their  fall.  Poultry  and  pigs  will  eat 
them  with  great  relish. 

The  grubs  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  neither 
moisture  nor  drought  seems  to  have  any  ill  effect 
on  them.  They  have  been  known  to  survive  a 
fortnight's  immersion  in  water  with  apparently 
no  ill  efl'ects,  and  have  endured  a  month's  con- 
finement in  dry  earth  without  injury.  No  in- 
secticide has  an}'  effect  on  them  when  in  the  soil, 
unless  Vaporite  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  has.  The 
best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  if  there  be  any 
reason  for  suspecting  the  presence  of  these  grubs, 
is  to  turn  up  the  soil  and  search  for  them.  For- 
tunately rooks,  seagulls,  plovers  and  other 
insectivorous  birds  are  very  fond  of  them,  and 
they  are  so  large  and  conspicuous  that  they  are 
easily  seen  when  ground  is  being  dug  over  or 
trenched.  Night- jars  kill  large  numbers  of  the 
cockchafers. 

The  grubs,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
are  about   2   inches   in    length,   fat  and   much 
wrinkled,    and    are    of    a    dirty     white    colour 
with  darker   heads  and  legs,  the  end    of   their 
bodies  being  somewhat  swollen  and  of  a  bluish 
grey   colour   caused   by   their    contents.       They 
usually  lie  in  a  bent  attitude,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.    They  are  often  known  by  the  names 
of  white  worms  or  Connaught  worms. 
That   they    are   capable    of    doing   an 
enormous     amount     of     mischief     can 
easily  be  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  they  do  not  attain  their  full  size 
until  they  are  three  years  old.     Then, 
in  the  autumn,  they  each  form  a  rough 
kind  of  cell  in  the  ground,  about  2  feet 
from  the  surface,  in  which  they  become 
chrysalides.     They  remain  in  this  con- 
dition  until    the    following    summer, 
when,  in  May  or  June,  the  cockchafers 
emerge  from  the  soil,  their  transforma- 
tions having   taken  about   four   years 
3  altogether.     The  favourite  food  of  the 

cockchafers  consists  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Beech,  Elm,   Sycamore,  Oak,   Willow, 
Apple  and   Pear.      The  grubs  chiefl}- 
favour   the    roots    of   Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Asparagus,  Strawberries,  grass  and  the 
roots  of  most  trees.    They  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for    the    grubs    of    the    Rose     chafer     (Cetonia 
aurata),    that   beautiful  shining    metallic    green 
beetle  often  found  in  the  blossoms  of   Roses  and 
Strawberries,  and  which  is  nearly  related  to  the 
cockchafer,  but  among  other  slight  differences  the 
Rose  chafer  grub   has  a  brown   horny  patch  on 
either  side  of  the  first  part  of  the  body. 

THE    FELTED    BEECH    COCCUS. 

(Cryptococcus  fagl) 
This  insect,  which  is  very  injurious  to  Beech 
trees,  is,  unfortunately,  much  more  common  now 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  At  one  time  it  was 
a  comparatively  local  insect,  now  it  is  to  be  found 
in  most  parts  of  England.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  only  lately  been  recognised  as  a  dangerous 
pest  to  Beech  trees,  and  at  present  the  majority 
of  owners  of  trees  which  are  infested  by  this 
coccus  seem  quite  ignorant  of  their  real  con- 
dition, and  take  no  steps  to  destroy  the  pest. 
It  is  injurious  to  the  trees  in  two  ways,  by 
drawing  i>S  their  sap  and  by  smothering  the  bark 
with  a  white  felt-like  substance,  under  the 
protection  of  which  the  insecDS  live  and  breed. 
The  presence  of  this  insect,  unlike  that  of  many 
others,  can  be  recognised  at  once  by  the  white 
patches  of  the  eotton-like  exudations  which 
proceed  from  their  bodies,  and  when  this  insect 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  uniuolested  for  some 
time  the  stems  of  the  trees  look  as  if  they  had 
been  whitewashed,  and  they  no  doubt  are  then 
rapidly  becoming  unhealthy  and  the  pest  will  be 
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very  much  more  difficult  to  exterminate  than  it 
would  have  been  some  months  earlier. 

The  insects  themselves  are  very  small,  and 
look  like  small  oval  eggs  about  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  of  a  yellowish  or  pinkish 
white  colour,  their  limbs  being  somewhat  rudi- 
mentary, as  they  do  not  move  about  much. 
Each  is,  however,  provided  with  a  long  proboscis 
with  which  they  are  able  to  pierce  the  bark  and 
to  suck  the  sap  of  the  tree.  Being  wingless 
they  are  no  doubt  carried  from  one  tree  to 
another  by  birds  or  the  wind.  The  best  way 
of  destroying  this  pest  is  by  laying  sacks  or 
canvas  on  the  ground  round  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  so  as  to  catch  anything  that  may  fall 
from  it,  then  wet  the  aftccted  parts  with  soap 
and  water  and  scrape  off  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  felt-like  material,  and  afterwards  scrub  the 
tree  with  a  stiff  brush  dipped  in  strong  paraffin 
emulsion  or  in  a  new  winter  wash  known  as 
Voss  No.  1.  Either  of  these  insecticides  may 
also  be  syringed  or  sprayed  on,  but  unless  the 
felty  matter  i.s  scraped  off  first  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  the  insecticide  break  it  up  so  that  the 
insects  are  reached.  When  applied  witli  the 
brui,h  it  should  be  well  worked  into  any  irregu- 
larities there  may  be  in  the  bark.  This  opera- 
tion may  have  to  be  repeated,  for  it  may  be  found 
that  some  of  the  eggs  have  not  been  killed  and 
that  white  patches  again  make  an  appearance. 
In  ease  suddenly  denuding  a  tree  of  its  unusual 
covering  should  be  any  detiiment  to  it,  it  might 
be  useful  to  fasten  canvas  over  the  parts  or  paint 
them  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  manure, 
which  would  gradually  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  the  weather. 

The  Felted  Beech  Coccus  belongs  to  the  same 
family  (the  Coccidce)  as  the  mealy  bug  and  scale 
int-ects.  Fortunately,  it  is  only  known  to 
attack  Beech  trees  ;  but  as  the  Beech  is  one 
of  our  finest  and  handsomest  forest  trees,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  useful,  it  is  most  desir- 
al)Ie  that  means  should  be  taken  to  destroj' 
this  pe-t  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed.  Every 
owner  of  a  Beech  tree  should  be  [on  the  watch 
for  this  pest.  G.  S.'Saunders. 
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PRESENT     TREATMENT     OF 
ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 

THE  last  few  days  of  bright  sunshine 
liave  been  most  welcome  to  the  Roses 
grown  under  glass,  and  one  may  trace 
its  influence  in  the  more  healthy 
colour  of  the  foliage.  Plants  pruned 
early  that  are  now  showing  bud 
should  receive  a  sprinkling  of  some  good  fertiliser, 
and  it  should  just  be  pointed  into  the  surface  soil 
with  a  label.  A  deep  stirring  of  the  surface  is 
to  be  avoided  because  numerous  little  feeding 
roots  lie  just  beneath  and  they  must  not  be 
injured.  Plants  more  advanced,  with  buds  the 
size  of  marbles,  will  benefit  now  by  an  applica- 
tion once  a  week  of  liquid  manure.  That  made 
from  cow  manure  and  soot  is  as  serviceable  and 
as  safe  as  any.  About  a  bushel  of  the  former  and 
a  peck  of  the  latter  put  into  porous  bags  and 
dropped  into  a  tank  or  cask  holding  about  40 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  an  excellent 
stimulant,  and  may  be  given  at  about  the  rate 
of  1  gallon  of  the  liquid  to  10  gallons  or 
12  gallons  of  water.  Later  on,  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  cask,  the  liquid  being 
weaker,  may  be  given  about  half-and-half.  A 
change  of  food  is  very  beneficial,  so  that  any- 
one having  an  opportunity  of  collecting  sheep 
manure  would  find  it  serviceable  to  have 
another  cask  containing  some  of  this  excellent 
stimulant. 

Roses  planted  out  in  borders  under  glass  can 
be  considerably  helped  by  a  mulching  of  fresh 
cow  manure.  The  ammonia  arising  from  the 
manure  will  feed  the  foliage,  and  the  small 
feeding  roots  will  soon  come  to  the  surface  for 
the  mulching.  Where  these  natural  manures  are 
difficult  to  procure,  wateiings  with  guano  water 
are  to  be  commended.  Good  reliable  guano,  at 
the  rate  of  loz,  to  2oz.  per  gallon,  is  a  fiist  rate 
stimulant.  Pot  plants  just  starting  into  growth 
should  receive  a   sprinkling  of  bone-meal,  this 


being  just  pointed  into  the  soil.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  value  of  bone  for  Roses,  and  one 
may  see  how  the  roots  welcome  it  by  the  way 
they  fasten  on  to  the  small  particles. 

If  mildew  proves  at  all  troublesome,  a  dusting 
of  green  sulphur  applied  with  a  fine  dredger 
will  keep  it  in  check.  This  sulphur  is  much 
superior  to  all  other  forms.  A  syringing  with 
a  solution  of  Lifebuoy  carbolic  soap  is  also  an 
excellent  remedy,  and  it  also  tends  to  keep  the 
green  fly  in  abeyance.  A  half  bar  to  3  gallons 
of  warm  soft  water  is  about  the  right  proportion, 
and  it  should  be  syringed  on  before  9  a.m.  on  a 
fine  morning.  Green  fly,  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
should  be  checked.  McUougall's  Tobacco  sheets 
are  very  efficacious  and  easy  of  manipulation. 
One  sheet  is  sufficient  for  1,000  cubic  feet,  so  that 
they  are  very  handy  for  the  amateur. 

Where  necessary  the  plants  should  be  tied  out 
to  sticks  in  order  that  every  leaf  may  be  exposed 
to  the  sunlight.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
bend  the  shoots  in  different  ways  in  order  to 
obtain  a  well  balanced  plant,  but  the  foliage  will 
soon  right  itself  if  the  work  is  done  in  good 
time. 

Rambler  Roses  in  pots  are  now  showing  their 
sprays,  and  they  will  need  a  sprinkling  of  some 
good  artificial  manure  if  this  was  not  applied 
earlier.  These  Roses  are  very  gross  feeders  and 
they  require  plenty  of  water,  sometimes  on  bright 
days  it  being  necessary  to  water  three  or  four 
times  owing  to  the  somewhat  small  pots  being 
full  of  roots. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  strike  some  cuttings 
under  glass.  The  growths  that  have  borne  a 
blossom  are  just  in  the  right  condition  for  rooting. 
Make  them  with  two  joints  and  retain  the  top 
leaflets,  and  cut  the  shoot  level  near  the  bottom 
joint  or  eye.  Dibble  them  round  the  side  of 
3inch  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  a  frame 
where  Ijottom  heat  can  be  given.  A  box  placed 
on  the  hot  water  pipes,  if  in  full  light  makes  an 
excellent  propagator,  a  pane  of  glass  being  laid 
on  the  top  and  removed  and  wiped  over  each 
morning.  The  pots  should  stand  in  an  inch  or 
two  of  sand  or  Cocoanut  fibre,  and  the  foliage 
of  the  cuttings  be  just  sprinkled  on  fine  mornings. 
A  sheet  of  newspaper  laid  on  the  glass  is 
necegsary  during  bright  sunshine.  When  roots 
are  formed  and  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length 
the  cuttings  should  be  potted  off  into  3-inch 
pots  and  given  a  temperature  of  about  60°  by 
day.  By  careful  potting  on  and  gradual  harden- 
ing ofl'  the  little  plants  may  be  planted  out  during 
the  summer.  If  sudden  cold  draughts  are  per- 
mitted to  reach  these  rooted  cuttings,  mildew 
is  almost  certain  to  appear,  and  prompt  measures 
must  be  taken  for  exterminating  it  as  advised 
above.  Plenty  of  air  without  draughts  is  what 
is  needed.  P. 


POI.YANTHDS  NARCISSUS  MONT  CENIS   GROWN    tN    A  SITTINti-ROOM. 


POLYANTHUS    NARCISSUS 

MONT    CENIS. 

SHOWN  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
from  a  photograph  taken  b}'  Messrs. 
Vandyk,  is  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
so-called  "sitting-room  gardening" 
grown  by  the  writer.  Tliese  bulbs 
were  planted  about  the  middle  of 
November,  1907,  in  boxes  specially  made,  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  taking  the  place  of  soil.  They  were 
standing  out  of  doors  all  through  the  seveie 
weather,  and  were  at  one  time  completely  frozen 
over.  Rain,  snow,  frost,  cnld  winds,  thick 
London  fogs  and  very  little  sunshine  have  bten 
iheir  lot  up  till  the  beginning  of  Maich,  1908, 
when  they  were  carefully  lilted  and  transplanted 
into  the  wnoden  flower-stand  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph and  brought  into  the  drawing-ioom,  the 
latter  taking  the  place  of  the  greenhouse.  In 
less  than  a  week  the  writer  was  rewarded  with  8 
grand  show.  No  support  of  any  kind  was 
given  to  keep  the  flowers  together,  '''his  fact 
points  to  the  excellence  and  fine  quality  of  the 
bulbs.  J.  A.  E.  Drurv-Lowb. 


April  4,  1908. 
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THE  AFEICAN  OR  CAPE  LILY. 

(Agapanthus  umbellatus.  ) 
OST  valuable  in  the  garden  when 
grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and 
arranged  at  intervals  on  broad 
walks  or  terraces  in  front  of  noble 
mansions,  where  its  tall  blue 
umbels,  carried  on  lofty  stems, 
have  a  very  ornamental  effect  in  the  late  summer, 
towering  above  the  pendent,  strap-shaped  leaf- 
age, is  this  handsome  South  African  plant, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Cape  Lily.  For  con- 
servatory decoration  the  Agapanthus  is  particu- 
larly useful,  since,  at  the  time  of  its  blooming, 
there  are  not  many  blue  flowers  available  for 
culture  under  glass.  In  the  southern  counties, 
however,  it  succeeds  admirably  if  planted  perma- 
nently in  the  open,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  or  so  will  form  huge  clumps  5  feet  or  more 
in  diameter,  which  in  the  early  autumn  will  bear 
dozens  of  splendid  flower-heads.  In  this  locality' 
—  South  I'evon,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dart— it  flouribhes  to  perfection.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  the  Agapanthus  requires  abundant 
moisture  during  its  period  of  growth,  but  this  is 
evidently  a  misconception,  as  the  plants  growing 
at  Kingswear  are  in  very  light  and  shaly  soil, 
which  becomes  dust-dry  in  the  summer,  and  they 
never  receive  a  drop  of  water  other  than  rain, 
yet  they  flower  maguiticently.  They  are  entirely 
protf  cted  on  the  north  and  east,  and  are  open  to 
the  south-west.  They  are  never  harmed  by  the 
severest  winters  that  are  experienced,  bej'ond 
having  1  inch  or  2  inches  at  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  browned  in  exceptionally  hard  frosts,  but 
thi<  rarely  happenp. 

The  most  generally  known  form  is  the  blue 
type,  but  there  is  another,  deciduous  white, 
sort  which  is  evidently  a  distinct  species,  though 
it  is  nut  recognised  by  Nicholson,  who  only  gives 
A.  umbellatus  and  its  variety  albus,  which  is, 
naturally,  also  evergreen.  This  white  \'ariety  I 
have  lately  obtained  fiom  Tregothnan.  The 
deciduous  white  is  quite  distinct  from  A.  umbel- 
latus, its  foliage  being  less  than  half  the  width 
of  the  leaves  ot  that  species.  It  flowers  a  trifle 
earlier  than  A.  umbulUtus,  and  its  blossoms  are 
rather  more  sparsely  disposed  in  the  umbel.  In 
the  autumn  its  leaves  turn  yellow  and  eventually 
die  completely  away,  the  new  leaves  starting 
from  the  crown  in  March. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  the  deciduous 
white  species  and  the  blue  A.  umbellatus,  ever- 
green, are  both  shown.  The  plant  in  the  front 
with  the,  apparently,  larger  flower-heads  is  the 
white  one  ;  and  that  in  the  background,  with  the 
blossoms  in  many  cases  unexpanded,  is  the 
common  blue-flowered  plant.  The  subject  in  the 
immediate  foreground  is  the  white  varietj'  of 
Commelini  cteleslis.  It  requires  a  very  severe 
frost  to  kill  the  blue  Agapauthus,  for  wliere  20° 
or  more  were  registered  every  winter  and  the 
foliage  was  destroyed  the  plants  never  failed  to 
make  fresh  growth  in  the  spring. 
South  Deron.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


WORK    AMONG    THE    SWEET    PEAS. 

The  middle  ot  April  and  onwards  is  a  good  time 
for  setting  out  those  plants  that  have  been 
raised  in  pots  in  the  southern  counties,  but, 
perhaps,  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  it 
may  be  as  well  to  defer  the  work  a  week  or  two. 
Of  course  the  plants  will  have  been  raised  under 
perfectly  cool  and  airy  conditions,  keeping  the 
lights  quite  ofl^  the  frames  during  every  tine  day. 
Whether  the  plants  are  to  be  put  out  in  clumps 
or  rows  will,  of  course,  rest  with  the  cultivator, 
but  whichever  system  is  adopted  it  is  wise  to 
make  a  sort  ot  basin  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  for 
the  clumps,  and  a  trench  ot  a  similar  depth  tor 
the  rows.  Then  scatter  on  the  surface  some 
approved  artificial  manure  at  the  rate  advised  by 
the  vendor,  or  a  dressing  ot  superphosphate,  6oz. 


to  each  3  feet  run 
of  the  row  may  be 
given,  turning  the 
soil  over  and  mixing 

it   and   the  manure 

well  together  before 

planting. 

There   is    not    so 

much    danger    of 

overcrowding  when 

plants   are   put  out 

of  pots  as  there  is 

when  seeds  are  sown 

in    the     open,    but 

6  inches  is  none  too 

much  space  between 

each      two     plants. 

The  basin  or  shallow 

trench  will  afford  a 

slight  protection 

from     cold     winds, 

and    will    facilitate 

watering  and  feed- 
ing when  the  plants 

are  in  flower.    Small 

twiggy  sticks  must 

be  put  to  the  plants 

at      once     or     else 

boisterous  winds 

will      do     a     great 

amount  of  harm. 
Where  seeds  were 

sown  in  the  open  at 

the  usual  time,  i.e., 

themiddleof  March, 

the  tender  seedlings 

may  soon  be  ex- 
pected,    and     with 

their  advent   comes 

a  certain  amount  ot 

anxiety.  Sparrows 
are  exceedingly  fond 
of  them,  and   these 

pests  must  be  baffled 

by  means  of  wire 
guards,  fish  netting 
or  strands  of  black 
cotton.  The  two 
last  must  be  sup- 
ported by  sticks  a 
few  inches  from  the 
ground.  Black  cot- 
con     is     the     most 

effective  of  all,  and  it  is  not  much  more  trouble 
to  fix  than  is  the  netting.  Commence  at  one  end 
of  the  row  by  tying  an  end  to  a  corner  stick,  then 
hold  the  reel  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  so  that  the 
cotton  plays  out  between  the  fingers,  keeping  it 
taut  and  giving  it  two  twists  around  each  stick 
as  they  are  reached.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
same  ground  several  times  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  strands  over  the  row,  but  no  ties  need 
be  made  until  the  row  is  completed  or  the  cotton 
on  the  reel  is  exhausted. 

Slugs,  too,  have  a  liking  for  the  seedlings, 
but  these  can  be  effectively  checked  b3'  using 
Kilogrub.  This  is  scattered  down  each  side 
of  the  row,  not  on  the  seedlings,  and  just 
scratched  in  with  a  hand  fork,  trowel,  or  even 
a  pointed  stick.  If  wireworm  is  suspected,  dig 
in  Kilogrub  6  inches  deep  along  each  side  ot  the 
row  or  round  the  clump,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  young  plants.  Where  the  seed  is  not 
yet  sown,  this  substance  may  be  dug  into  the  soil 
before  sowing,  wireworms,  leather  jackets,  eel- 
worms  and  other  ground  pests  quickly  succumb- 
ing to  its  deadly  fumes.  It  is  also  wise  to 
incorporate  this  substance  before  setting  out  pot 
plants,  i  e.,  where  ground  pests  are  present. 

Last  year  germination  was  very  irregular, 
many  seeds  remaining  in  the  soil  quite  hard  and 
sound  after  some  ot  the  plants  were  up.  The 
writer  searched  for  these  seeds,  and,  when  they 
were  discovered,  each  had  a  slight  notch  filed  or 
cut  into  its  hard  outer  covering,  after  which  they 
were  returned   to  the  soil,  with  the  result  that 
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germination  was  soon  effected.  Owing  to  the 
wet  and  sunless  weather  experienced  last  summer 
home-grown  seeds  are  not  likely  to  give  much 
trouble  in  this  respect  this  season,  but  some  ot 
the  American-grown  seeds  may  behave  in  a 
similar  manner. 

As  the  seedlings  are  growing  much  good  will 
be  done  by  stirring  the  soil  between  them  twice 
a  week  with  a  stout  pointed  stick,  this  allowing 
air  to  freely  enter  and  permeate  the  soil  and  at 
the  same  time  destroying  young  weeds  that  are 
sure  to  appear.  Thinning  must  be  attended  to 
early,  leaving  the  plants  .3  inches  apart  at  first, 
and  when  they  get  3  inches  high  pull  out  every 
other  one  so  that  they  finally  stand  6  inches 
apart.  For  exhibition  purposes  twice  this 
distance  is  none  too  much.  As  soon  as  tendrils 
appear  twiggy  sticks  12  inches  or  15  inches  high 
must  be  afforded  the  plants,  leaving  the  main 
sticks  until  the  plants  have  nearly  reached  the 
tops  of  the  smaller  ones.  This  may  seem  double 
labour,  but  it  is  quite  justified  by  results.  If 
the  tall  sticks  are  placed  in  position  at  the  outset 
the  plants  frequently  become  attenuated  and 
weak,  but  by  using  the  smaller  sticks  first  a 
sturdy,  healthy  foundation  is  secured.  The 
future  treatment  of  the  plants  will  be  dealt 
with  when  the  time  for  staking  arrives.         H. 


HARDENING    OFF    BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the   hardening  off  of 
bedding    plants    constitutes    one    of    the    mcist 
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important  operations  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
with  all  the  frames  and  glass  houses  full  the 
amateur  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  carry 
out  the  work.  Providing  a  wall  or  fence  facing 
south  or  west  is  available,  the  frames  may  soon 
be  emptied  of  many  of  their  contents,  thus 
making  room  for  other  plants  that  are  less  hardy. 
In  the  case  of  a  wall  or  a  close  boarded  fence, 
all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  fix  up  some  stout 
stakes,  leaning  one  end  on  the  wall  and  allowing 
the  other  to  rest  on  the  border  several  feet  away 
from  the  wall  or  fence,  the  stakes,  of  course, 
standing  in  a  sloping  direction.  Along  the  tops 
of  the  stakes  and  on  the  wall  or  fence  nail 
securely  one  edge  of  a  mat  or  other  protective 
material,  and  at  the  bottom  edge  a  roller  may  be 
fixed.  During  the  daytime  the  mats  can  be 
rolled  up  and  fixed  b}'  strings  to  the  wall,  thus 


EAKLY- FLOWERING    HARDY 
PRIMULAS. 

Theee  is  no  flower  which  brings  deeper  pleasure 
to  the  true  gardener  than  the  little  "Bird's 
een  "  of  the  Craven  Highlands.  Primula  farinosa 
is  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  mountain 
marshes  in  temperate  regions,  including  our 
Yorkshire  fells.  It  bears  delicate  lilac  blossoms 
on  stems  of  varying  height,  but  usuallj-  about 
9  inches  or  12  inches.  Individually  the  flowers 
are  small  and  produced  in  crowded  heads, 
supported  by  slender  stems  which  sway  in  the 
lightest  breeze.  The  popular  name  of  "Bird's 
een  "  is  attributed  to  the  conspicuous  marking 
which  surrounds  the  centre  of  the  corolla  tube, 
giving  the  effect  of  an  eye  Plants  of  this 
Primula  can  always  be  procured  at  reasonable 
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affording  the  plants  stood  on  the  border  an 
abundance  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  The  mats 
will,  of  course,  be  let  down  at  night. 

Where  the  fence  is  an  open  one,  snug  temporary 
(juarters  can  be  provided  for  many  bedding  sub- 
jects by  nailing  or  tying  thick  mats  along  the 
face  of  the  fence,  thus  preventing  north  or 
easterly  winds  from  reaching  the  plants.  In 
each  case  mats  must,  of  course,  be  provided  at 
each  end  of  the  border  to  prevent  cold  winds 
blowing  on  to  the  plants  from  either  end,  and  in 
many  instances  it  will  be  wise  to  allow  these  end 
mats  to  remain  down  during  the  daytime  as  well 
as  at  night,  especially  when  cold  winds  prevail. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
half-hardy  plants  must  not  be  stood  direct  out  of 
warm  houses  or  frames  into  these  temporary 
shelters  ;  such  a  course  would  be  disastrous.  It 
is  plants  that  have  been  submitted  to  cold  frame 
treatment  for  a  fortnight  or  so  that  may  be  thus 
stood  out,  and,  where  such  a  course  has  been 
adopted,  these  temporary  shelters  will  provide 
sufficient  protection  from  the  second  week  in 
April  until  bedding-out  time  for  such  plants  as 
Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Verbenas,  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias  and,  indeed,  almqst  any  of  the  subjects 
that  are  used  for  summer  bedding.  A  2inch 
thick  layer  of  ashes  should  be  placed  on  the 
border  before  standing  the  plants  thereon,  else 
worms  will  prove  troublesome.  Gradual  harden- 
ing off  is  the  key  to  beds  full  of  sturdy  flowering 
plants  during  the  summe;'  n]i)nth8, 


rates,  but  it  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  the 
seedlings  flower  in  the  second  year.  The  plant 
is  deciduous,  the  leaves  dying  down  in  autumn, 
leaving  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  presence  during 
winter.  It  is  only  upon  careful  examination  ot 
the  position  that  the  plump  buds  are  revealed 
which  indicate  the  rich  harvest  to  follow.  It 
succeeds  in  cool,  well-drained  positions  on  the 
rock  garden,  associating  admirably  with  Ramon- 
dias  and  dwarf  Fern.s. 

P.  nivalis  is  another  exquisite  gem  for  ama- 
teurs. The  plant  is  really  the  creation  of  the 
gardener,  or  rather  the  name  is,  for  the  plant 
Itself  belongs  to  the  visoosa  section,  and  is  placed 
as  a  variety  of  P.  pubescens  by  the  Kew  authori- 
ties. At  any  rate,  P.  nivalis  is  a  most  charming 
albino.  I  have  seen  it  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  gardeners  years  ago,  where  it  flourished  in  a 
cottage  garden  in  a  mining  district,  thereby 
proving  that  expert  culture  is  uncalled  for.  It 
flowers  with  prodigal  freedom  in  spring,  and  the 
large  snowy  trusses  are  borne  on  3-inch  to  6-inch 
stems.  With  age  the  plants  assume  a  sprawling 
character,  arjd  \vhen  this  occurs  they  must  be 
broken  to  pieces  and  replai)ted,  crowns  with  a 
piece  of  old  stem  attached  rooting  easily.  It 
will  succeed  in  good  loam  freely  mixed  with  stone 
chippings,  and  is  not  averse  to  a  sunny  position, 
provided  always  that  the  roots  be  cocjI. 
I  P.  rosea  is  the  jewel  of  the  Bog  Primulas. 
I  (irowing  freely  in  rich,  moist  soil,  it  luxuriates 
I  jn  positions  where  the  roots  are  actually  in  water 


during  summer.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May, 
being  probably  the  earliest  -  flowering  hardy 
species.  The  colour  is  a  pure,  intense  bright 
pink,  with  a  small  golden  eye.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  occurs  right  up  to 
the  snow-line.  It  is  a  deciduous  species  and  soon 
makes  large  masses,  throwing  up  sheaves  of 
blossom  from  established  clumps.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  stems  9  inches  to  12  inches  in  height 
or  more,  and  always  appear  before  the  leaves. 
Walmsgale  Gardens,  LoiUh.      Thomas  Smith. 


LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY    (FORTIN'S 

VARIETY. 
Although  autumn  is,  perhaps,  the  best  time 
for  making  fresh  plantations  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  circumstances  often  render  it  necessary 
to  defer  the  operation  until  spring.  To  those 
making  plantations  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  above  variety.  It  has  the  same  sweet  scent 
as  the  old  variety,  while  the  individual  flowers 
and  the  trusses  are  both  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  older  forms.  The  foliage  is  corre- 
spondingly large  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  is 
quite  as  vigorous.  C.  C. 

[A  coloured  plate  has  been  given  of  it  in  The 
Garden. — Ed.]  

THE  HARDY  PRIMROSES  IN  POTS. 
One  of  the  most  charming  ways  of  growing  the 
hardy  Primroses  is  in  pots,  and  two  beautiful 
kinds  for  the  purpose,  from  photographs  taken 
in  the  alpine  house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
are  Primula  frondosa  and  P.  pedemontana.  The 
former  is,  although  it  is  illustrated  as  growing  in 
a  pot,  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  growing  well 
in  a  half-shady  place  when  planted  in  moist 
sandy  peat  and  loam.  It  is  a  true  perennial 
and  may  be  increased  readily  by  dividing  the 
crowns  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  done  flowering. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  early-flowering 
Primulas  for  growing  in  pans  for  the  alpine 
house  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow.  And 
what  is  an  "alpine  house"  some  may  ask?  It 
is  a  little  house,  unheated,  except  in  severe 
frosts  and  damp  weather,  wheie  the  early  flowers 
of  the  year  may  be  enjoyed  under  glass.  It  is  a 
sort  of  unheated  greenhouse,  and  should  be  more 
evident  in  our  gardens.  One  may  enjoy  spring 
flowers  in  comfort  when  outside,  perhaps,  cold 
winds  are  blowing  and  snow  falling.  P.  pede- 
montana is  a  native  of  the  Alps  in  Piedmont,  its 
bright  crimson  flowers  appearing  in  April. 

How  TO  Grow  the  Hardy  Primulas  in  Pots. 
Several  of  the  Primulas  are  especially  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  notably,  P.  marginata,  which 
is  very  free-flowering  and  lasts  in  perfection  for 
some  time.  Even  when  not  in  flower  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  margined  leaves  make  this 
plant  very  attractive.  When  grown  in  pans 
Primulas  should  be  potted  in  rich  porous  soil, 
thoroughly  well  drained,  as  stagnant  moisture  of 
any  kind  is  fatal  to  them.  They  require  plenty 
of  water  in  the  growing  season,  and  when  possible 
rain  water  should  be  used.  The  best  time  for 
repotting  is  just  after  they  have  finished 
flowering,  so  that  they  will  have  time  to  make 
good  growth  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year.  A 
frame  with  a  northern  aspect  is  most  suitable  in 
which  to  grow  Prinjulas,  and  the  pans  should  be 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes.  The  lights  should 
be  left  off  all  through  the  summer  months,  but 
should  be  used  to  keep  off  excessive  rain  in 
autumn  aijd  winter.  Plenty  of  air  should 
always  be  admitted  during  the  winter.  Primulas 
are  readily  raised  by  nieans  of  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  seedlings  should 
be  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  and  should  be  grown  on  in  a  shady  frame, 
Souje  arc  very  slow  growing  and  require  careful 
watching  in  order  that  they  are  not  smothered 
by  such  things  as  Liverwort  and  other  weeds. 
If  the  facts  given  above  are  too  meagre  we  shall 
be  \'ery  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  i>n 
growing  these  beautiful  flowers  in  pots, 
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ASPAEAGUS  FOE  AMATEURS. 

(Continued  from  page  ll-i-) 

THIS  last  note  on  the  above  is  doubtless 
the  most  important  to  the  amateur,  as 
many  who  are  unable  to  protect  or 
force  in  any  way  can  grow  good  crops 
in  the  open.  Even  here  the  amateur 
does  not  always  get  the  best  results, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  costly  details 
and  make  the  cultural  work  as  simple  as  possible. 
I  must  also  refer  to  failures,  and  advise,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  remedy.  Only  recently  I  saw 
some  beds  sown  with  Radishes  and  Lettuces,  and 
although  the  injury  would  not  be  noticeable  at 
the  time,  such  a  system  is  detrimental  to  the 
plant.  To  grow  Asparagus  well  the  surface  of 
the  beds  should  be  kept  free  of  all  growths, 
weeds  and  otherwise,  from  the  start.  On  page  70 
I  referred  to  the  formation  ot  the  beds,  soil  ami 
sowing  or  planting,  and  advised  the  latter.  Any 
time  f Dim  the  end  of  March  and  through  Aprd 
is  a  good  time  for  planting  if  the  growths  are  not 
far  advanced. 

It  is  well  to  plant  quicklj',  as  exposure  will 
do  much  mischief.  If  seed  is  sown,  do  not  sow 
thickly  all  along  the  row,  but  at  intervals 
of  6  inches  apart,  dropping  a  few  seeds  at 
each  place.  These  later  on  are  easily  thinned. 
I  advise  the  Giant  French  or  the  Early  Giant 
Argenteuil  for  sovi  ing ;  the  latter  is  a  great 
favourite  in  the  Paris  market,  and  is  largely 
forced  and  imported  into  this  country.  There 
is  also  a  very  fine  variety  of  recent  introduction 
called  Palmetto  that  is  well  worth  attention. 
The  variety  which  is  best  known  in  this  country 
is  Connover's  Colossal. 

Open  Ground  Culture. 

At  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  amateur 
must  not  out  the  plants  too  hard,  and  cutting, 
which  usually  begins  early  in  April,  must  cease 
at  midsummer,  as  the  plant  must  have  time  to 
form  new  orowai  growths  for  the  next  season. 
Another  point  that  often  arises  is  whether  all 
the  growths  that  appear  should  be  cut  or  the 
thin  weakly  ones  left.  I  prefer  to  cut  all,  as  the 
small  spray  can  be  used  for  soups  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  during  the  growing  season  it  is  then 
an  easy  matter  to  feed.  In  this  country  we 
often  get  late  spring  frosts,  and  the  early  growths 
are  much  influenced  in  consequence,  and  to  help 
the  growth  or  ward  oft'  severe  cold  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  dry 
short  litter  at  nights,  this  being  placed  in  the 
alleys  early  in  the  day.  By  the  end  of  May  the 
cutting  must  not  be  so  severe,  the  small  spray 
being  left  and  also  a  few  larger  growths  if  the 
shoots  are  at  all  weak. 

Feeding  and  Manuring. — Asparagus  is  often 
fed  at  the  wrong  season.  I  think  it  is  almost 
useless  to  place,  as  is  often  done,  large  masses  of 
rank  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  in  the 
early  autumn  months,  as  with  a  heavy  wet  soil 
the  manure  frequently  rots  the  crowns.  I  am 
ftware  it  is  a  dittjcult  matter  to  feed  with  liquid 
manure  from  July  to  October,  but  if  food  can 
be  given  in  a  liiiuid  state  at  that  season  it  is  of 
far  greater  value  than  later  in  the  year.  There 
is,  however,  no  diftjculty  in  giving  a  quick^acting 
fertiliser  in  the  shape  of  nitrates  or  guano,  and 
if  this  is  given  in  showery  weather  or  wbU 
washed  in,  it  is  of  great  value.  For  many  years 
I  had  a  light  soil  resting  on  gravel  to  deal  with, 
and  we  required  large  quantities  of  Asparagus 
early  in  July.  We  gave  the  beds  a  mulch  of 
well-decayed  manure,  and  often,  say,  some 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season,  a  top- 
dressing  of  a  good  fertiliser,  well  watering  it  in. 
Bueh  aids  as  fish  manure,  Peruvian  guano  and 
other  (juick  acting  fertilisers  are  of  great  value, 
as  these  are  easily  applied  and  the  plant  soon 
takes  hold  of  the  foods,  with  the  result  that  it 
assists  in  building  up  a  strong  crown  growth  for 


future  requirements.  Of  course,  new  beds,  I 
mean  beds  just  coming  into  bearing,  will  not  for 
a  time  require  large  quantities  of  food  ;  but  here 
some  of  the  aids  noted  above,  if  the  growths  are 
good,  will  be  valuable.  We  often  overlook  the 
value  of  water  for  this  plant ;  if  it  can  be 
libferally  given  when  in  active  growth,  the  labour 
is  well  repaid.  Liquid  manure  is  one  of  the 
best  foods  we  have  whenever  it  can  be  obtained  ; 
failing  this,  give  the  other  foods  advised  above. 
I  do  not  contend  that  Asparagus  beds  should  not 
bs  given  food  in  the  autumn  when  top  growth 
ceases,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  soil.  Very 
light  dressing  is  beneficial,  as  it  is  washed  down 
to  the  roots  by  the  winter  rains  and  by  the  early 
spring  is  incorporated  with  the  soil ;  but  I  do 
not  advise  the  heavy  solid  manure  in  quantities 
often  given. 

Soot  is  a  most  valuable  winter  food  if  mixed 
with  slaked  lime  and  rich  soil  in  equal  propor- 
tions, as  this  clears  the  land  of  pests,  which  are 
often  harboured  by  other  manures.  It  may  be 
given  at  any  time,  say  from  October  to  April. 
Salt  is  often  given  at  the  wrong  season,  and  does 
more  harm  than  good.  The  plant,  though  a 
native  of  our  shores,  is  greatly  benefited  by  salt 
dressings,  but  these  should  be  given  in  spring  or 
during  active  growth.  Lime  as  advised  is  most 
helpful  on  heavy  land,  and  may  be  used  freely  at 
the  season  named,  but  salt  should  be  omitted 
when  lime  and  soot  are  given  as  a  surface  dressing. 
For  many  years,  with  difficult  land  to  deal  with, 
we  found  night  soil  a  splendid  fertiliser  ;  it  was 
laid  up  for  some  months  and  liberal  quantities  of 
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THE    TREATMENT    OF    YOUNG 

VINES. 

A    LTHOUGH  the  work  of  planting  Vines  is 
/%  an  important  matter,  future  success 

/  %  will  greatly  depend  upon  their  treat- 
j  ^k  ment  during  the  first  season.  Young 
/  J^     Vines  recently  planted  will  be  com- 

mencing to  grow,  and  this  is  a  critical 
period  for  them.  Do  not  cut  them  back  or  they 
will  bleed  and  die.  Select  a  strong  "break" 
near  the  eaves  of  the  house  to  form  the  leading 
shoot  and  rub  out  all  above  it,  but  preserve  all 
the  shoots  below  the  leader.  Allow  the  leader  to 
grow  without  stopping,  but  the  side  shoots  should 
be  stopped  at  the  eighth  leaf.  It  will  be  found 
necessary  to  place  some  sticks  in  the  border  to 
which  the  shoots  growing  beneath  the  wires  can 
be  secured.  By  encouraging  the  growth  of  auxi- 
liary shoots  the  stem  of  the  Vine  is  strengthened. 
An  abundance  of  healthy  foliage  well  exposed  to 
the  light  induces  a  free  root  action,  and  the 
result  is  a  strong,  healthy  Vine.  As  tlie  season 
advances  admit,  during  fine  weather,  plenty  of 
air.  All  bunches  of  fruit  must  be  removed  as 
soon  as  seen.  During  warm  weather  syringe  the 
Vines  and  close  the  house  about  4,30  p.m.  ;  this 
will  ensure  the  necessarj'  damp  atmosphere  during 
the  night. 

Some  varieties,  such  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and    Lady    Downe's    Seedling,   require   a    slight 


PRIMULA   FR0ND08A   IN   A   PAN   AT   KEW,    IN    FLOWER   NOW. 


lime  used  when  in  bulk,  and  with'it  wood  ashes 
or  burnt  garden  refuse  and  any  spent  soil  added. 
It  was  a  valuable  food,  either  for  new  beds  or  as 
a  surface  dressing.  Another  point  that  should  not 
be  overlooked,  especially  in  light  soils,  is  to  have 
a  good  depth  of  surface  soil  to  blanch  the  growth. 
It  also  prevents  the  beds  drying  in  the  summer 
months.  Many  good  growers  at  that  season,  just 
as  the  growth  begins,  give  a  good  mulch  of  rich 
soil  or  manure  and  do  not  feed  again  unless 
with  liquid  manure  or  fertilisers.  I  have  gone 
into  detail  over  food  supplies,  but  if  these  are 
given  as  advised  and  at  the  season  named,  they 
are  not  at  all  costly,  as  many  of  the  substances 
named  abo\e  are  at  hand  and  are  readily 
appliedi  O.  Wythes, 


]  shade  during  the  bright  summer  months,  other- 
wise their  foliage   is  frequently  scorched,   even 
when  an  abundance  of  air  is  admitted.     A  suit- 
able shade  may  be  procured  by  placing  a  piece  of 
fish  netting  over  the  roof  of  the  vinery.     Do  not 
allow  the  roots  to  become   dry.      When  all  the 
leaves  have  fallen  cut  back  the  side  shoots  close 
to  the  stem.     The  main  rod,  if   strong  and   well 
j  ripened,  may  be   left   some  6  teet   or  8  feet  in 
I  length,  but  if  it  is  weak  cut  it  back  to  a  good 
'  plump  bud.     When  the  pruning  is  completed  tie 
down  the  rods  in  a  liori?,onal  position  and  allow 
them  to  remain  until  the  spring.     If  mealy  bug 
has   been    noticed   during   the   growing   season, 
steps  must  be  taken  for  its  eradication. 

Munden  Gardens^  Wati'ord.  C.  B^u.se: 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

WINDOW  P  L  A  N  T  S .  —  My 
window-boxes  are  now  making 
a  brave  show.  Crocuses  are 
over,  but  Daffodils  and  Hya- 
cinths are  looking  well  in 
windows  with  a  warm  aspect. 
Small  shrubs  are  making  windows  in  cooler 
aspects  look  very  interesting,  and  window-boxes 
planted  with  Wallflowers  are  distinctly  promising. 
As  soon  as  the  bulbs  have  finished  flowering  I 
propose  to  plant  some  of  the  window-boxes  with 
Tufted  Pansies  (Violas).  These  plants  are  seldom 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  they  make  a  beautiful 
display  for  several  months.  Window  plants 
indoors  should  be  repotted  without  delay  ;  many 
plants  will  need  this  attention.  Well-known 
foliage  plants,  such  as  the  Aspidistras,  Aralias, 
DracEenas,  Palms  and  Indiaruhber  Plants  do  not 
want  repotting  annually.  When  the  plants  are 
growing  satisfactorily  I  repot  them  about  once 
in  three  years,  varying  this  rule  only  occasionally. 

Roses.  — A  few  days  ago  I  pruned  my  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses ;  this  was  done  rather  later 
than  usual  owing  to  the  cold  weather  in  the 
latter  half  of  March.  Just  now  I  am  pruning 
my  Hybrid  Tea-scented  Roses,  as  I  invariably 
find  they  succeed  very  well  when  taken  in  hand 
at  this  time.  The  Tea-scented  Roses  I  prefer  to 
complete  the  pruning  of  before  the  middle  of 
April,  as  they  are  fomewhat  tender,  and  I  would 
rather  defer  this  important  work  till  n  ell  on  in 
the  month  in  consequence.  For  exhibition  pur- 
poses and  in  all  cases  where  large  blooms  of  good 
form  are  wanted,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  cut 
back  rather  hard.  For  ordinary  gaiden  decora- 
tion and  H  here  blooms  are  w.tntefl  in  abundance, 
it  is  better  to  prune  the  plants  moderately.  I 
never  prune  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  so  severely' 
as  I  do  the  more  vigorous-growing  Roses.  Always 
use  a  sharp  knife,  and  prune  close  to,  and  in  the 
same  direction  as,  the  bud. 

Hardy  F mil. — There  are  indications  that  my 
Morello  Cherries  wdl  soon  be  in  blossom.  I  have 
frequently  noted  a  tendency  for  the  trees  against 
walls  snd  fences  to  become  infested  with  black 
fly.  When  this  pest  is  in  evidence  I  prepare  a 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  water,  dissolving  '2oz. 
of  the  lormer  in  a  gallon  of  the  latter,  and  after 
frequently  stirring  the  insecticide  apply  it  to 
the  flowers  before  they  open  by  the  aid  of  a 
syringe.  This  invariably  rids  the  plants  of  the 
pest.  Should  one  application  be  not  sufficient,  a 
second  will  doubtless  effect  the  remedy.  Take 
means  to  protect  the  blossom  from  injury  by 
birds  by  netting  them  forthwith.     Fish-netting, 


which  is  now  sold  very  cheaply,  may,  if  doubled, 
be  used  as  a  slight  and  sutBcient  protection 
against  late  frosts.  This  material  should  be  hung 
over  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine 
trees.  The  netting  should  be  secure,  so  that  it 
does  not  blow  against  the  trees. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — Potato  planting  should 
be  continued,  giving  attention  to  the  fir.-it  batch 
of  the  main-crop  varieties.  At  this  period  I 
make  a  sowing  of  main-crop  Carrots,  selecting 
quarters  where  the  ground  is  open  and  friable 
and  where  manure  has  not  been  recently  applied. 
Lettuce  and  Cabbage  plants  that  hive  wintered 
in  the  seed-beds  should  be  planted  out  forthwith ; 
with  the  approach  of  more  genial  weather  the}' 
make  rapid  progress.  For  succession  a  sowing  of 
Lettuce  seed  should  be  made  in  a  warm  border 
at  once.  Brussels  Sprouts,  autumn  Cabbage, 
Kale,  Broccoli  and  Savoys  should  be  sown  at  this 
period.  Sow  the  seeds  1  inch  deep  in  drills 
6  inches  asunder,  and,  most  important  of  all,  sow 
thinly.  My  first  Celery  seedlings  are  now  being 
transplanted.  I  have  selected  a  sheltered 
quarter  in  a  warm  a-^pect,  and  have  made  up  a 
bed  of  good  soil.  The  seedlings  are  transplanted 
about  4  inches  apart. 

The  Oreenhome. — The  Japanese  Azaleas  (A. 
mollis)  and  the  beautiful  Ghent  Azaleas  will  so  )n 
be  making  the  greenhouie  and  conservatory  gay, 
and,  together  with  the  floriferous  Indian  Azaleas 
(A.  indicum),  will  reward  one  tor  their  careful 
nurturing  of  months  past.  I  am  taking  the  pre- 
caution of  erecting  a  light  shading  of  tiffany  to 
run  on  bras^  rings,  stretched  on  wires  running 
across  the  glass  house,  to  shade  the  plants  from 
bright  sunshine,  otherwise  their  display  will  be 
brought  to  a  premature  conclusion.  As  the 
Azaleas  go  out  of  flower  I  propose  to  repot  the 
more  rooting  plants. 

Hardy  Floirer  Garden.— For  blooming  in  the 
middle  of  July  next  and  later  I  am  now  .sowing 
outdoors  some  of  the  newer  Sweet  Peas.  The 
ground  has  been  deeply  dug  and  a  trench  taken 
out  similar  to  that  requiied  for  Celery,  and  this 
filled  in  to  within  6  inches  of  the  surface  with 
well-rotted  manure.  The  latter  has  been  trodden 
in  and  the  soil  returned  to  the  surface.  This  has 
been  levelled  previous  to  the  planting.  By  the 
aid  of  a  dibber  holes  have  been  made  2  inches 
deep  and  H  inches  apart  in  two  rows  throughout 
the  length  of  the  quarter  allocated  to  them. 
One  seed  is  dropped  into  each  hole  and  the  soil 
raked  over  as  a  finish.  After  labelling,  two  rows 
of  black  cotton  are  strained  over  the  rows,  arid 
this  I  am  convinced  from  past  experience  will 
prevent  any  harm  coming  to  either  seeds  or  seed- 
lings from  birds.  When  the  seedlings  are 
4  inches  high  the  plants  will  be  thinned  out  to 
6  inches  apart.  By  these  means  good  results  are 
almost  sure  to  follow. — D.  B.  C. 
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METHODS  OF  INCREASING  THE  HERBA- 
CEOUS PHLOXES. 
There  are  few  plants  that  add  more  to  the 
attractiveness  of  our  gardens  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  than  the  beautiful  herbaceous 
Phloxes.  They  are  divided  up  into  two  groups, 
one  section  being  known  as  the  summer-flowering 
and  the  other  the  late  or  autumn-flowering.  The 
summer-flowering  sorts  are  obtained  from  Phlox 
Buffruticosa  and  the  late  varieties  belong  to  the 
decussata  section.  In  the  present  instance  we 
propose  to  confine  our  remarks  exclusively  to  the 
latter  section,  a?  this  is  undoubtedly  the  more 
popular  of  the  two.  Phloxes  are  increased  in 
several  ways.     They  are  easily  raised  from  seeds. 


2. — REPRESENTATIVE  PIECES  OF  DIVIDED  PLANT. 

although  this  is  a  method  seldom  practised. 
More  often  the  old  plants  are  lifted  and  divided, 
or  sucker-like  shoots  are  projiagated  in  the  spring 
or  cuttings  are  inserted  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer,  and  the  issue  in  such  instances  is  highly 
satisfactory. 

Li/tiny  and  Dloidinf]  Old  Plants. — During  late 
March  and  April  the  old  plants  should  be  bristling 
with  numerous  shoots  of  recent  development. 
This  is  the  time  to  lift  and  divide  them.  They 
take  mo^t  kindly  to  division,  m  my  of  the  older 
plants  breaking  up  into  quite  a  large  number  of 
uselul  little  pieces.  Old  plmts  that  h.ive  been 
left  in  one  position  for  some  years  do  not  divide 
so  ea-iily  as  do  those  that  are  two  ye  irs  or  three 
years  old  at  the  most.  The  older  the  plant  is  the 
harder  and  more  unsatisfactory  is  it  in  the  centre. 
In  such  eases  it  is  better  to  break  off  the  outer 
pieces,  leaA'ing  the  hard  unsatisfa'jtoiy  pieces 
alone.  Fig.  1  represents  an  old  jjl mt  just  lifted. 
It  will  be  noticed  th  it  this  is  a  tine  large  clump, 
cipable  of  being  broken  up  into  several  pieces  of 
fairly  large  proportions,  or  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  for  the  sime  purpose.  Fig.  2  gives  a  very 
good  indication  of  the  size  of  the  pieces  into 
which  to  divide  the  old  plants.  It  will  be 
observed  that  each  piece  has  several  shoots  on  it, 
thus  ensuring  the  development  of  a  useful  clump 
before  the  summer  is  over.  The  divided  p  irtions 
should  be  planted  in  the  specially  prepared 
flowering  quarters,  first  breaking  up  the  surface 
with  a  fork  to  make  the  soil  friable ;  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  deal  with  the  plants  then.  Plant  the 
pieces  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart ;  we  prefer  the 
latter  distance.  Better  effects  are  obtained  in 
the  flowering  period  when  the  jjlant'*  are  grouped 
in  colonies.  Half-a-dozen,  more  or  less,  pieces  in 
each  group  will  suffice,  and  they  should  be  planted 
firmly.  In  some  gardens  it  is  more  convenient 
to  plant  the  Phloxes  in  rows  in  special  quiirters. 
Where  this  is  so  give  each  plant  2  feet  of  space 
in  the  rows  and  about  '2\  feet  or  rather  more 
space  between  the  rows,  then  they  will  do  well. 
Fig.  3  is  a  good  representation  of  the  smaller 
divided  pieces.  We  have  a  preference  for  material 
of  this  kind,  because  by  its  use  it  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  grow  stately  spikes  of 
blossoms  of  vigorous  growth  and  high  quality 
flowers  in  consequence.  These  same  pieces  it 
planted  18  inches  apart  and  the  planting  carried 
out  carefully  will  give  a  splendid  account  of 
themselves  before  the  flowering  is  over. 

Raising  Phloxes  jrom  Cuttings.  —  Very  few 
persons  are  aware  of  the  fact  tint  Phh>xes  may 
be  raised  from  cutting.s  quite  successfully  and 
with  ease.  Plants  resulting  from  cuttings  inserted 
during  March,  April  and  even  Maj'  make  hand- 
some exhibition  spikes  of  blossom.  This  is  a 
method  seldom  practised  by  southern  growers, 
yet  by  its  recognition  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
large  number  of  plants  from  one  old  stool.  The 
cuttings  should  be  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in 
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length,  and  to  make  thcni  ready  for  insertion 
they  should  be  cut  through  just  below  a  joint  ; 
the  latter  is  denoted  by  the  junction  of  a  leaf- 
stalk with  the  stem  of  the  cutting.  Fig.  4  serves 
to  illustrate  what  a  cutting  should  look  like 
when  ready  for  propagation.  The  cuttings  may 
be  propagated  in  5-inch  or  other  pots,  using  soil 
comprising  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts 
and  plenty  of  coarse  silver  sand,  all  well  mixed 
and  sifted  through  a  sieve  with  a  half-inch  mesh. 
Fig.  5  shows  several  cuttings  inserted  in  a 
5-inch  pot.  The  pots  may  be  placed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame  until  rooted,  subsequent 
to  which  period  they  must  be  carefully  hardened 
off  and  planted  in  their  flowering  quarters  when 
nicely  rooted  and  well  established.  Fine  cuttings, 
rooted  in  a  pot  as  above  described,  may  be  trans- 
ferred as  whole  to  the  flowering  quarters,  giving 
fully  2  feet  space  (we  prefer  more)  between  each 
clump  of  plants.  Grand  plants  may  be  created 
in  this  way. 

Raiaing  Phloxes  from  Seed.  Seed  sown  at  the 
present  time  should  produce  excellent  results. 
Procure  the  seed  from  a  firm  of  good  repute  and 
sow  in  light  soil  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans.  Cover 
the  seeds  lightly  and  make  the  soil  moist  by 
holding  it  in  a  vessel  of  water,  keeping  the 
surface  soil  above  the  water  level.  In  gentle 
heat  the  seeds  will  germinate  satisfactorily. 
When  the  seedlings  can  be  handled  prick  them 
off  individually,  using  shallow  boxes  and  light 
soil.  Subsequently  harden  off  and  plant  outdoors 
in  late  May.  This  is  a  very  fascinating  occupa- 
tion, as  it  is  possible  something  really  good  and 
new  may  be  brought  into  existence. 


HOW  TO  GROW  GOOD  BEETROOTS. 

By  a  good  Beetroot  large  size  is  not  meant,  but 
rather  a  shapely,  firm,  medium-sized  root  of  good 
colour.  The  best  soil  for  this  crop  is  a  rather 
light  but  well  worked  one,  two  spits  deep  being 
none  too  much  to  loosen  the  soil.  On  no  account 
must  manure  be  incorporated,  as  this  tends  to 
coarseness  and  forking  in  the  roots,  features  that 
the  merest  novice  will  realise  are  most  un- 
desirable. It  a  site  that  was  manured  well  and 
cropped  with  some  other  vegetable  last  season 
can  be  selected,  this  will  suit  splendidly,  and, 
providing  it  is  not  very  stony,  good  shaped  roots 
may  confidently  be  expected.  The  best  time  of 
all  lor  sowing  the  seeds  is  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May  ;  some  cultivators  sow  earlier,  but 
there  is  a  risk  of  the  seedlings  being  damaged 
by  frosts,  and  in  a  hot  season  early  sown  plants 
have  a  tendency  to  run  to  seed. 

The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  trodden 
moderately  firm  and  then  raked  over,  removing 
stones,  sticks  or  any  other  rubbish  that  may  be 
present.     Then  draw  out  broad-bottomed  drills 


4. — OUTTINtiS   READY   FOR   INSERTION. 

14  inches  deep  and  1  foot  apart,  and  sow  the 
seeds  thinly  therein,  covering  them  with  soil  and 
making  the  surface  of  the  bed  level  and  tidy  by 
slightly  raking  it.  A  mistake  that  many  amateurs 
make  is  to  sow  the  seeds  too  deeply  ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  so-called  seeds  are 
really  dried  fruits,  containing,  perhaps,   two  or 


3. — SUCKERS   WITH   ROOTS.' 

three  seeds,  which  are  in  reality  small,  hence 
14  inches  is  quite  deep  enough  to  sow  them. 

When  the  seedlings  appear  thin  them  early  so 
that  they  stand  9  inches  apart,  and  if  the  variety 
is  a  dark-leaved  one  remove  the  greenest  leaved 
seedlings.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  the  tiny 
plants,  and  during  dry  weather  often  do  much 
damage  by  eating  them,  hence  steps  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  attacks  by  these  pests,  the  most 
effective  being  to  place  old  fish  netting  or 
strands  of  black  cotton  over  the  beds,  attaching 
these  to  short  sticks  a  few  inches  from  the 
surface.  Work  during  the  summer  will  consist 
of  hoeing  frequently  between  the  rows,  this 
fulfilling  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  down 
weeds  and  preventing  moisture  escaping  from 
the  soil. 

As  soon  as  frost  is  experienced  the  plants  must 
be  carefully  lifted,  the  leaves  twisted  off,  and  the 
roots  stored  for  the  winter  in  clean  ashes,  soil  or 
sand.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  not  to 
bruise  or  injure  the  roots  in  any  way,  else  the 
colour  when  the  Beets  are  cooked  will  be  pale. 
The  long-rooted  varieties  are  usually  cultivated 
for  the  main  crop  where  a  good  deep,  rather 
light  soil  is  available  ;  for  early  crops  and  for 
shallow  or  heavy  soils,  the  Turnip-rooted  sorts 
are  best.  In  lifting  and  preparing  Beetroots  for 
exhibition  during  the  summer,  select  those  of 
even  size  and  good  shape,  and  carefully  sponge 
away  all  the  soil  without  injuring  the  skin.  Any 
very  fine  roots  that  are  present  may  be  removed 
without  any  harm  accruing,  but  judgment  must 
be  used  in  this  operation.  Good  varieties  are — 
Long-rooted  :  Dell's  Crimson  and  Sutton's  Blood 
Red  :  Turnip  -  rooted  :  Sutton's  Globe  and 
Egyptian  Turnip-rooted. 

HANGING  BASKETS  FOR  THE  GREEN- 
HOUSE. 
A  OREENHonsE  without  a  few  hanging  baskets 
filled  with  plants  always  presents  a  somewhat 
bare  and  unfurnished  appearance,  no  matter  how 
well  the  stages  are  filled,  and  as  the  present  is  an 
excellent  time  for  transferring  many  plants  from 
pots  to  baskets  some  hints  as  to  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed may  be  of  use  to  the  novice.  The  first  thing 
to  consider  is  the  baskets,  and  these  are  prefer- 
ably made  with  stout  galvanised  wire  or  Teak- 
wood.  They  should  be  provided  with  three 
rigid  wires,  1  foot  or  more  in  length  and  termi- 
nating in  a  stout  hook  at  the  top  for  hanging  up 
the  basket.  Chains  are  frequently  employed 
instead  of  the  rigid  wires  advised,  but  these  are  a 
nuisance  when  it  is  desired  to  take  down  or  hang 
up  a  heavy  basket,  as  a  little  practice  will  quickly 
prove.  The  baskets  may  be  of  almost  any  shape 
desired,  but  for  general  purposes  the  simpler  the 
design  the  better.  Wire  baskets  are  generally 
niade  bowl-i-haped  and  wooden  ones  square. 
Small  boxes  with  virgin  cork  nailed  on  the  front 
and  some  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  for  drainage 
make  excellent  receptacles  for  hanging  on  walls, 
these,  of  course,  being  drained  and  tilled  with 
soil  the  same  as  pots. 

Having  decided  on  our  baskets,  we  must  now- 
proceed  to  line  them.  Moss  is  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but,  as  it  forms  an 
excellent  refuge  for  slugs  and  other  pests,  its  use 


is  not  advised.  Good  fibrous  peat  is  decidedly 
bettf-r,  and  fhould  be  used  where  it  can  be 
obtained.  Cut  it  into  slices  1  inch  thick  with  a 
sharp  knife  or  an  old  saw,  and  place  these  slices 
evenly  round  the  sides  of  the  basket  so  that  the 
toll  placed  inside  will  not  get  washtd  out.  Where 
peat  is  not  available,  good  fibrous  turves  make 
an  excellent  substitute,  these  being  used  when 
the  grass  is  just  dead  or  in  a  partially  decayed 
state.  The  general  soil  must  next  be  considered, 
and,  although  a  few  special  plants  may  need  a 
particular  mixture,  the  ordinary  run  of  green- 
house subjects  will  thrive  in  the  following  :  Very 
fibrous  loam  two  parts,  peat  or  flaky  leat-boil  one 
part,  well-decayed  flakv  manure  half  a  part,  and 
sand  half  a  part.  Pull  the  loam  and  pe^t  to 
pieces  with  the  hands,  leaving  many  pieces  as 
large  as  hens'  eggs  and  making  none  smaller  than 
Walnuts.  If  some  small  pieces  of  charcoal  can 
be  incorporated  so  much  the  better,  and  the 
whole  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  before  using. 

We  now  proceed  to  fill  the  basket  with  the 
plant  or  plants  to  be  used.  Generally  speaking, 
one  kind  of  plant  to  a  basket  is  preferable,  mixed 
baskets  seldom  presenting  a  pleasing  appearance. 
If  it  is  desired  to  clothe  the  sides  of  the  basket 
as  well  as  the  top,  small  plants  may  have  their 
roots  pushed  through  the  wires  or  wood  at  the 
sides,  but  thi»  is  not  needed  with  creeping  or 
naturally  pendent  plants  ;  it  is  also  a  nuisance 
when  one  w'ishes  to  turn  the  plant  out  of  the 
basket.  However,  this  is  a  point  that  must  be 
decided  by  individual  taste.  Having  selected 
our  plant  for  the  basket,  it  must  be  turned  out  of 


5. — CDTTINOS   INSERTED   AROUND    THE   EDGE   OF 
A  5INCH   POT. 

its  pot,  all  drainage  and  sour  soil  removed  from 
the  base  and  top  of  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  and 
someof  the  side  rootsgently  loosened  with  apointed 
stick.  This  done  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
basket  if  one  plant  only  is  to  be  used,  taking  care 
that  the  top  of  the  ball  is  at  least  1  inch  below 
the  top  of  the  basket.  Then  work  the  soil  well 
round  it  with  the  fingers,  making  the  whole 
moderately  firm  as  the  work  proceeds. 

During  hot  weather  an  abundance  of  water  will 
be  needed,  and  at  least  twice  a  week  the  baskets 
should  be  taken  down  and  thoroughly  soaked  in 
a  tub  of  water  to  which  a  little  Cla3''s  or  other 
approved  fertiliser  has  been  added.  The  work  of 
filling  the  baskets,  especially  where  a  pendulous 
plant  is  being  used,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
the  basket  is  hung  up  at  a  convenient  height;  for 
smaller  and  more  erect  plants  stand  the  wire 
baskets  in  a  large  pot  or  pan  and  the  flat-bottomed 
wooden  ones  on  the  bench.  The  following  plants, 
besides  many  others,  are  suitable  for  baskets  in  a 
cool  greenhouse:  Fuchsias  (almost  any),  Oxalis 
florihunda.  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Begonia  glauco- 
phylla,  Achimenes,  Tradcscantia  zebrina.  Cam- 
panula isophylla.  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  (these  go 
well  with  Fuchsias),  Glory  Pea  (Clianthus 
Damperi),  Nephrolepis  cordifolia  peetinata, 
Davallia  Maresii,  Maidenhair  Ferns — such  as 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  capillus-veneris  and  A. 
gracillinium  —  and  the  Golden  Polypody  (Poly- 
podium  aureum). 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Hartiy  Annuals. — There  are  no  flowers  grown 
in  British  gardens  that  come  in  for  as  much 
unjustifiable  abuse  as  those  that  are  included  in 
the  comprehensive  category  of  "Hardy  Annuals." 
The  seeds  are  sown  somewhat  thicker  than 
Mustard  and  Cress,  anything  from  four  to  a 
dozen  seedlings  are  thinned  out  and  then,  because 
the  plants  do  not  branch  out  and  flower  pro- 
fusely, the  grower  writes  them  down  as  absolutely 
useless.  There  was  never  a  greater  mistake 
made.  The  beauties  of  Clarkias,  Godetias, 
Coreopses  and  others  are  not  seen  by  those  who 
do  their  gardening,  if  such  it  may  by  courtesy 
be  called,  in  that  manner,  but  if  the  seeds  are 
sown  thinly  and  the  superfluous  plants  removed 
early  so  as  to  allow  an  abundance  of  space, 
hardy  annuals  will  be  found  especially  beautiful 
and  pleasing  in  the  garden. 

How  TO  Sow  THE  Seeds. — It  is  permissible  to 
sow  either  in  lines  or  clumps,  and  personally  I 
much  prefer  the  latter  system,  although  in  long, 
narrow  beds  delightful  eSects  may  be  created  by 
line  sowing.  For  clumps  the  easiest  way  is  to 
take  an  8-inch  pot,  invert  it,  grasp  it  firmly  and 
press  the  rim  into  the  ground  ;  then  give  the 
wrist  a  half  turn,  bring  it  back  to  the  normal 
position  again  and  lift.  If  this  is  done  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  pleasant  state  for  moisture  the  opera- 
tion will  leave  a  ring  with  a  drill  of  any  depth 
that  the  cultivator  desires — for  large  seeds  like 
Nasturtiums  it  may  be  l.|  inches  deep,  while  for 
small  seeds  like  Godetias,  Clarkias  and  others 
it  may  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  these 
circles  the  seeds  should  be  set  very  thinly,  and 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  through  the  surface 
thinning  must  commence,  and  it  should  be  carried 
out  so  efficiently  that  the  plants  of  practically 
all  stand  5  inches  or  6  inches  apart,  and  for  many 
kinds  this  will  not  be  sufficient.  If  desired, 
tallies  recording  the  name  and  date  of  sowing 
can  be  put  in  the  middle,  or  sticks  may  be  used 
to  indicate  occupied  ground,  and  the  latter  is  the 
system  I  prefer,  as  I  do  not  think  that  numbers 
of  labels  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  garden. 
However,  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste. 

Soil  Preparation. — This  is  a  matter  of 
importance  if  the  finest  results  are  to  be  achieved. 
Deep  digging  is  the  first  thing,  and  there  must 
be  the  incorporation  of  manure  according  to  the 
state  of  fertility.  All  the  annuals  appreciate  a 
good  soil,  but  to  make  it  excessively  rich  is  an 
error,  as  it  will  lead  to  such  gross  and  luxuriant 
growth  that  flowers  will  be  conspicuous  merely 
by  their  absence.  When  the  digging  has  been 
completed  the  surface  should  he  made  moderately 
smooth,  and  the  base  of  the  drills  must  always 
be  firm  and  level.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
soil  is  enriched  with  natural  or  concentrated 
fertilisers,  providing  the  former  is  perfectly  sweet. 

Time  of  Sowing. — Herein  the  cultivator  of 
hardy  annuals  has  plenty  of  latitude,  for  he  can 
commence  at  once,  and  if  he  so  desire  can  make 
successive  sowings  onwards  to  the  end  of  May. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  most 
suitable  time  is  fiom  the  second  week  of  April 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  This  is  another  case  in 
which  it  is  imperative  that  each  grower  must 
exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  he  will  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  weather. 

A  Sei  ECTiON  OF  Annuals. — Some  excellent 
kinds  include  Bartonia  aurea,  which  is  rather 
straggling  in  habit  and  must  be  allowed  12  inches 
from  plant  to  plant ;  Candytufts,  Clarkias, 
Godetias,  Mignonette,  Larkspurs,  Cornflowers, 
Convolvulus,  Nasturtiums,  Liiium  grandiflorum, 
Nemophila,  Saponarias,  Silenes,  Poppies,  Ksch- 
Bcholtzias  and  Virginian  Stocks.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Sweet  Peas  are  not  embodied  in 
this  selection  ;  this  must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  unworthiness,  but  that  they  are  of  too  much 
importance  for  inclusion  in  a  list  and  are  always 
treated  of  on  their  own  merits  in  special 
articles.  H.  J.  Wright. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

CR  0  T  0  N  S  that  were  ringed  a  time 
back  will  now  be  ready  to  come 
away  from  the  parent  plant.  Have 
some  good  potting  material  at  hand, 
so  that  when  severed  the  plant  is  at 
once  put  into  a  very  small  pot ;  it 
will  then  scarcely  feel  the  shift. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations. — These  will  now 
be  ready  for  placing  in  3-inch  or  4|-inch  pots. 
Give  them  good  loam,  sand,  leaf-soil,  a  small 
quantit}'  of  spent  Mushroom  manure,  and  a  little 
artificial  as  recommended  by  the  vendors.  Drain 
the  pots  thoroughly  and  make  the  soil  firm. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  position  near  the  glass 
where  they  will  not  get  drawn.  Border  Carna- 
tions of  the  newer  types  should  be  potted  into 
the  flowering  pots  and  placed  on  a  cool  ash 
bottom.  These  make  a  beautiful  show  after  the 
principal  batch  of  Malmaisons  are  over. 

Amaryllisea  that  have  flowered  should  be  grown 
on  in  a  warm  house  or  pit,  syringing  the  foliage 
twice  daily  till  thoroughly  developed,  when  they 
may  be  allowed  cooler  treatment.  Prick  out 
seedlings  raised  this  spring  into  small  pots  or 
pans  and  keep  them  somewhat  close. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Trees  in  this  department  are  very  backward, 
owing  to  prolonged  frost  during  March.  Keep 
the  protecting  material  over  tender  trees  for 
some  time  yet,  and  draw  the  blinds  down  every 
night  so  as  not  to  be  caught  unawares,  as  the 
frost  often  comes  on  in  the  morning,  though  it 
may  not  appear  frosty  at  night.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  aphis  on  the  Peach  trees,  and  syringe 
with  extract  of  quassia  or  XL  All  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  over,  choosing  a  fine  morning  for  the 
operation,  as  the  foliage  will  then  get  dry  before 
nightfall. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Sowing  seeds  will  demand  a  great  deal  of  time 
now.  All  arrears  of  main-crop  sowing  should 
be  made  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  main 
sowing  of  Carrots  should  now  be  made.  Carter's 
Improved  Horn,  Carter's  Golden  Ball,  Nantes 
and  Long  Surrey  are  excellent  varieties. 

Potatoes.— M.or:e  should  now  be  planted,  choos- 
ing good,  reliable  cookers.  Make  another  sowing 
of  early  Beet,  Turnips  and  Celery  for  main  and 
late  crops.  Finish  planting  Seakale  sets,  and 
give  not  less  than  18  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches 
between  the  rows.  Give  abundance  of  a,ir  to  all 
early  crops  growing  in  frames,  and  gradually 
harden  oflf  all  young  plants  that  have  been 
forwarded  by  such  means. 

Flower  Garden. 
Plant  out  new  subjects  in  vacant  places  and  in 
spots  which  have  been  well  prepared.  Manure 
sites  that  are  intended  for  Dahlias.  Plant  out 
Pansies  and  Violas  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower.  Uncover  plants  that  have  been  pro- 
tected, such  as  Gerberas,  Dracaenas,  Fatsias 
and  Fremontias,  and  give  a  little  top-dressing. 
Prune  Roses  of  the  more  tender  varieties,  and 
fork  over  the  beds  or  borders.  Shift  Bamboos 
and  Arundinarias,  choosing,  if  possible,  dull  days 
for  the  operation,  and  quickly  convey  them  from 
place  to  place.  Encourage  growth  on  Belladonna 
Lilies  ;  the  stronger  these  can  be  grown  the 
better  will  be  the  flowers.  A  little  artificial 
manure  helps  them,  as  does  a  top-dressing  of 
spent  Mushroom  bed  manure. 

Alpine  Garden. 

Sow  seeds  and  prick  out  those  already  sown. 
Make  good  all  vacant  spaces  from  the  reserve 
nursery.     Keep  every  plant  neatly  labelled,  as 


it  is  most  interesting  to  employers  to  be  able  to 
walk  around  and  see  the  names  of  the  plants. 

Conservatory. 
This  should  be  kept  very  bright  and  gay  now. 
Tie  climbers  loosely,  and  when  an  opportunity 
occurs  thoroughly  clean  every  portion.  Keep  all 
dead  and  decaying  flowers  picked  off,  and  take 
away  all  plants  when  they  are  over,  as  one  bad 
plant  in  a  collection  will  spoil  the  whole  effect. 

Fruit  Houses. 
Continue  to  pay  such  attention  as  recommended 
in    the   last    calendar.     Sow    more    Melons    for 
succession.    Strawberries  ripe  and  ripening  should 
be  removed  to  cool  houses. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants    Under   Glass. 

Salvias. — There  are  but  few  plants  which 
brighten  up  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
during  the  autumn  and  onward  to  Christmas 
better  than  these,  and  if  fine  specimens  are 
required  by  the  autumn,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  in  the  cuttings.  The  first  thing  is  to 
get  good  strong  cuttings.  Sometimes  the  old 
plants,  from  which  the  first  cuttings  must  be 
taken,  are  not  in  the  best  condition,  but  the 
cuttings  grow  away  very  quickly  and  the  tops 
may  be  taken  again.  Salvias  may  be  grown  in 
any  ordinary  soil,  but  they  succeed  best  in  good 
loam,  with  manure  added.  -  During  the  summer 
they  should  be  grown  in  a  pit,  giving  plenty  of 
air,  or  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  altogether  in. 
favourable  weather.  S.  splendens  grandiflora  is 
certainly  the  finest  scarlet  variety  grown. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  Peaches  that 
have  finished  stoning  may  have  the  temperature 
raised  several  degrees  without  any  further  fear 
of  fruit  dropping.  If  the  final  thinning  has  not 
yet  taken  place  no  time  sliould  be  lost  in  doing 
it,  as  this  final  swelling  requires  all  the  resources 
of  the  tree.  Syringe  freely  and  deal  promptly 
with  any  insect  pests  that  may  appear.  Keep 
the  borders  well  watered  and  give  weak  manure 
water  at  each  watering.  In  later  houses  a  little 
time  should  be  spent  daily  in  disbudding, 
thinning  the  fruit,  (fee.  In  this  way  the  work 
comes  lighter  than  if  done  all  at  once,  and  it  is 
far  better  for  the  trees  that  disbudding  should 
be  done  a  little  at  a  time.  ? 

Hardy  Fruits. 

Strawberry  Plantiiuj. — Autumn  planting  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  making 
a  Strawberry  plantation,  providing  good  plants 
that  will  fruit  the  first  year  can  be  obtained,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  on  light 
soils  and  bad  seasons  for  getting  runners.  In 
this  ease  I  much  prefer  to  have  the  runners 
planted  thickly  in  the  autumn,  making  the 
final  planting  in  the  spring,  tlie  present  being  a 
good  time  for  the  work.  This  allows  time  for 
the  soil  to  become  well  settled  after  being 
trenched.  A  fine  day  should  be  chosen  for 
treading  and  raking  down  the  plot,  so  that  it 
may  be  ready  for  planting  when  the  weather 
appears  to  have  set  in  mild,  and  if  planting  just 
precedes  a  nice  rain  this  will  settle  the  soil  well 
round  the  roots  and  give  the  plants  a  good  start. 
Be  careful  not  to  bury  the  crowns  when  planting 
and  to  make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakalr  Planting.  —  In  the  moie  favoured 
districts,  where  a  supply  of  forced  Seakale  is 
expected  early  in  November,  a  limited  batch  of 
early  made,  strong  cuttings  may  now  be  planted, 
choosing  a  sunny  border.  Planting  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  main  forcing  batches  will  be  best 
done   about   the   middle   or  end   of  the   month. 
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The  roots  are  then  more  likely  to  escape  injury 
from  frosts,  which  often  catches  extra  early 
plantings. 

Main  Crop  Cehry. — I  am  no  advocate  for  sow- 
ing the  principal  crop  of  Celery  in  heat.  Nothing 
beats  a  frame  in  a  warm  sheltered  position. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  is  a  good  time  for 
sowing.  Let  the  seed  bed  consist  of  a  light 
loamy  leaf-soil  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
Firm  it  well,  sow  thinl}-,  and  well  water  with  a 
fine  rosed  pot.  Keep  the  lights  shut  down  till 
germination  occurs,  and  cover  with  mats  at 
night.  When  growth  commences  air  should  be 
increased  until  the  lights  are  entirely  removed. 
Flower   Gakden. 

Ei-er/astini/  Pea.  -  All  the  varieties  of  Kver- 
lasting  Peas  are  useful,  but  the  pure  white  variety 
is  especially  so  for  supplying  cut  flowers  during 
the  hottest  summer  months.  These  may  be 
readily  increased  at  this  time  of  the  year  by 
taking  off  the  young  growths  as  soon  as  they 
have  pushed  about  6  inches  through  the  soil. 
Take  a  sharp  knife  and  run  down  so  as  to  sever 
them  about  2  inches  or  3  inches  below  the 
ground  level  ;  insert  these  cuttings  round  the 
edges  of  pots  or  pans  and  treat  like  any  other 
soft  wooded  cuttings  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  them  will  soon  root, 
and  may  be  potted  off  singly  and  hardened  off 
preparatory  to  planting  out. 

Do(j  ■■i-tooih  Violets  in  Grass. — One  great  ad- 
vantage in  planting  these  in  grass  is  that  they 
present  us  with  their  flowers  unsullied  by  the 
splashings  of  heavy  rains.  The  Dog's-tooth 
Violets  are  delightful  at  the  present  time  in  leaf 
and  blossom.  On  a  sunny  day  the  effect  is 
unique.  We  cannot  get  such  tine  effects  by 
growing  the  Dog's-tooth  Violets  in  beds  and 
borders.  The  usual  practice  is  to  drill  these 
little  bulbs  into  lines  for  edgings  ;  but  every 
girden  that  has  grass  about  it,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mow  till  summer,  should  certainly 
have  a  large  colony  of  Dog's-tooth  Violets. 
T.  B.  FiELn. 
(Gardener  to  iiaroness  Berners. ) 

Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich. 
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A  Seedling  VioleI:  from  Devon. 
Mr.  J.  Heath  of  Kingskerswell,  Devon,  sends 
flowers  of  a  seedling  Violet,  with  others  of  the 
variety  Souv.  de  J.  Josse  for  comparison.  The 
flowers  of  both  are  the  same  colour,  but  those  of 
the  seedling  have  much  firmer  petals,  which  are 
also  waved,  thus  giving  the  flowers  a  very  attrac- 
tive appearance.  He  writes  as  follows:  "  I  am 
sending  for  your  table  a  small  bunch  of  a  seed- 
ling Violet  that  I  have  raised,  and  with  it,  by 
way  of  comparison,  a  few  blooms  of  Souv.  de  J. 
Josse.  The  latter  is  the  finest  of  its  colour  on 
the  market  at  present,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
the  thin  pointed  petal  after  the  manner  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  seedling  has  more  substance  alto- 
gether, and  in  wavintss  of  petal  somewhat 
lestmbles  a  good  Spencer  Sweet  Pea.  Although 
I  have  raised  many  thousands  of  seedlings  in  my 
time,  this  is  the  only  one  I  am  retaining  as  being 
distinct  enough  to  keep.  Cross- fertilisation  with 
Violets  is  practically  impossible,  which  accounts 
for  so  very  few  new  varieties  ;  but  by  following 
the  lines  by  which  I  obtained  this  seedling,  I 
hope  in  the  spring  of  1909  to  send  you  something 
worth  seeing. '' 

An  Unusual  Cyclamen  Flowik. 
Mr.  Edward  Wormald,  15,  Berkeley  Square, 
W.,  serids  us  a  rather  unusual  form  of  faseiation 
in  the  Cyclamen.  The  flower  sent  was  quite 
normal,  but  about  half  an  inch  below  it  a  rather 
small  yet  perfeut  leaf  was  produced,  this  leaf 
having  about  half  an  inch  of  bUm  so  that  it  was 
on  a  level  with  the  flower.  Undoubtedly  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower-stem  had  grown 


together  and  thus  formed  one,  branching  occur- 
ring near  the  apex,  thus  proving  the  close  affinity 
between  flowers  and  leaves. 


A  Remarkable  Daffodil. 
Mr.  H.  Harlland,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  G. 
Rogerson,  Milton  House,  Newton  Abbot,  sends 
us  a  very  remarkable  example  of  Narcissus 
Empress,  four  good-sized  flowers  being  produced 
on  one  stem.  It  is,  of  course,  an  example  of 
faseiation  or  the  growing  together  of  two  or  more 
stems.  The  stem  in  question  was  very  much 
flattened  and  deeply  ridged,  but  the  fusion  was 
perfect.  Three  of  the  flowers  were  quite  normal, 
but  one,  the  largest,  had  seven  perianth  seg- 
ments and  also  a  malformed  segment  situated  on 
the  outside  of  the  trumpet,  a  short  distance  from 
the  base  and  growing  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  trumpet.  Fasoiated  examples  with  two 
flowers  are  fairly  common  among  the  trumpet 
Daffodils,  but  we  have  not  previously  seen  four  on 
a  stem. 
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ROLES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Ansiveps.— r^e  Editor  iTUendt 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desirt 
issistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
he,  and  with  that  object  vrill  make  a  special  feature  of  tht 
'Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  sidt 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  IHE 
Garden,  $0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
The  name  aTid  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  th< 
paper.  When  more  than  one  qusry  is  sent,  each  should 
he  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Violet  leaves  diseased  (T.  H.  D.).— 

The  state  of  the  leaves  is  certainly  not  due  to 
red  spider,  but  corresponds  with  the  fungus 
named  ^Eoidium  violas.  Comte  de  Brazza  is  a 
weak-growing  variety,  and  this,  coupled  with 
bad  ventilation,  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  try  and  effect  a 
cure,  the  best  course  being  to  root  up  the  plants 
and  burn  them,  taking  care  to  thoroughly  clean 
out  the  frames  and  scrub  them  well  before  using 
them  for  Violets  again.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
adopt  such  drastic  measures,  try  the  following  : 
Cut  off  all  the  affected  leaves  and  burn  them, 
and  then  thoroughly  spray  the  plants  and 
surrounding  soil  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium,  loz.  to  three  gillons  of  water.  Afford 
free  ventilation  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
is  open. 

Raising*    Llnnea    borealis    from 

seeds  (L.  B.  W. ).  —The  charming  little  Linnea 
borealis  is  rather  diificult  to  raise  from  seeds, 
which  are  often  unripe  when  saved.  They 
should  be  sown  in  a  pot  or  pan,  well  drained  in 
the  usual  way  with  broken  crocks  for  about  a 
fourth  of  its  depth,  with  some  turfy  loam  above, 
the  remainder  being  filled  up  to  -.vithin  1  inch  of 
the  top  with  fine  soil  composed  of  loam,  with 
about  a  third  of  peat  or  leaf-soil  and  a  good 
proportion  of  sharp  silver  sand.  Press  this  care- 
lully  down,  but  do  not  make  too  solid,  and  sow 
the  seeds,  pressing  them  gently  into  the  soil  with 
a  flat  piece  of  wood,  but  not  covering  them  when 
doing  so.  Just  cover  them  over  with  some  fine 
soil  of  the  same  kind,  and  water  carefully  so  as 
not  to  dislodge  the  seeds.  Cover  the  pot  with  a 
sheet  of  glass,  and  over  this  put  a  piece  of  brown 
paper.  Should  the  soil  become  dry  before  germi- 
nation the  seeds  will  probably  be  useless,  and 
the  best  way  to  water  is  to  dip  the  pot  to  the 
rim  in  water,  allowing  this  just  to  rise  through 


the  surface  and  replacing  the  glass  and  brown 
paper.  When  the  seeds  germinate  give  air  and 
light  gradually,  always,  however,  keeping  the 
seedlings  in  partial  sliade.  Prick  out  into 
similar  soil  about  1  inch  apart  before  planting 
out.  The  Linnea  is  a  shade  lover,  and  grows 
freely  in  woods.  A  soil  of  peat  or  leaf-mould, 
loam  and  sind  in  about  equal  proportions  will 
tirow  it  satisfictorily  if  the  plants  are  shaded 
from  sun.  We  grow  it  behind  a  hedge,  which 
shades  it  from  the  south,  west  and  south-west, 
and  where  it  only  receives  the  minimum  of  sun 
in  the  early  morning.  A  few  stones  are  placed 
about  the  plants,  and  these  conserve  the  moisture. 
It  is  rather  ditficulc  to  establish,  but  when  once 
established  does  well.  It  should  have  plenty  of 
water  in  drj'  tersons. 

Crocuses  diseased  (H.  c.   C.).— The 

Crocuses  are  affected  by  Botrytis  parasitica 
(Cavaea).  We  add  Cavaca's  verbatim  report  : 
"  The  disease  attacks  primarily  the  shoot  grow- 
ing from  the  corn),  and  the  leaves  are  destroyed 
in  portions."  In  the  Crocuses  under  notice  the 
corms  were  all  quite  healthy,  only  the  shoots  had 
suffered.  In  damp  atmosphere  an  epyphitic 
mycelium  appears,  which  forms  small,  velvety, 
whitish  selerotia.  These  selerotia  were  also 
present  in  the  Crocuses.  The  selerotia  when 
ripe  become  hardened  and  bUck.  The  diseased 
portions  of  the  plant  rapidly  decay  and,  of 
cour.se,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  soil  thus 
becomes  infested  and  the  disease  is  propagated 
by  means  of  eonidia.  You  must  carefully  watch 
the  plants  this  year,  and  cut  off  and  burn  all 
diseased  parts.  This  will  mo.st  likely  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  corms.  Should 
the  disease  appear  next  year,  it  would  be  better 
to  dig  up  the  corms,  select  those  which  are  quite 
healthy,  and  transplant  them  in  a  special  bed  in 
the  nursery,  not  in  the  garden.  It  is  most  likely 
that  a  good  many  will  then  recover. 

Raising  Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  nrlthout  a 
g'lass  house  (Stirling).  — \<j\i  may  raise  acertlings  of 
.■jchi^anlhus,  Asters  and  .Stocks  quite  easily  without  the 
aid  of  a  pnipagatorof  the  kind  you  mention  in  your  letter. 
If  we  understand  you  correctly,  you  may  sow  the  seeds  in 
pots,  pans  or  boxes  and  stand  these  in  your  cold  frame, 
where  they  will  germinate  quite  satisfactorily.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  seeds  may  be  sown  outdoors  where 
they  are  to  grow  in  April,  but  rather  later  in  the  month 
so  far  North  as  your  garden  is  situated.  The  seeds  would 
germinate  even  in  a  room  with  a  northern  aspect,  but  the 
process  would  be  distinctly  slow.  We  prefer  the  window 
in  a  southern  aspect,  however,  to  the  other  position,  but 
do  not  begin  too  early.  The  only  advantage  that  raising 
these  plants  in  heal  is,  that  you  can  ensure  an  earlier 
display  by  th.  se  means.  We  do  not  advocate  the  purchase 
of  the  propagator  you  mention. 

Pseony  damaged  wrhen  penovatlng 
bopdep  (Stirling).— We  should  not  move  the  two  piects 
into  which  your  Pseony  got  broken  unless  you  very  much 
wish  to  remove  them  to  some  other  quarters.  The  Pteoiiy 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  between  .September  and  April, 
ijut  the  latter  date  is  somewhat  late  for  the  planting  to  be 
performed.  As  a  rule  the  plants  seldom  Bower  the  first 
<ear  after  planting,  appearing  to  suffer  by  the  removal. 
The  second  and  third  year,  however,  they  may  be  rtlied 
upon  to  do  well.  These  remarks  apply  especially  to  plants 
with  undamaged  rootp.  It  is  very  dilflcult  for  us  to 
advise  jou  with  regard  to  your  broken  plant  without 
seeing  it  first,  aiid  this,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question. 
As  JOU  have  already  plai.ted  the  broken  pieces,  we  should 
not  again  interfere  with  thtm.  <  nless  it  is  your  intention 
to  find  new  quarters  next  aurumn  ;  in  that  case  we  should 
be  disposed  to  lilt  and  replant  at  once  rather  than  wait 
until  then. 

Summep  bedding  lE.  J.  W'.j.—As  you  appear 
to  desire  a  display  as  late  as  possible,  "  e  think 
you  have  erred  in  too  great  a  variety  of  early  or  mid- 
summer suV'jtcts  generally,  and  we  note  that  you  have 
omitted  entirely  the  most  valuable  family  of  Asters,  also 
('elosias,  garden  Marigolds,  Verbenas  and  Mignonette. 
These  are  of  much  service  for  late  flowering,  and  you 
might  with  advantage  make  a  freer  use  of  Zinnias,  which 
are  invaluable  for  late  work.  The  Nemesia  group  would 
appear  better  in  the  forefront  of  the  Argemone,  an 
arrangement  that  would  remove  it  from  Erysimum.  The 
Celosias  and  MarigoId^  should  be  freely  used,  and 
Mignonette  would  be  valuable  always.  The  beds  on  the 
grass,  if  these  are  to  be  cleared  in  early  June,  would  do 
well  for  late-raised  Zinnias  or  Asters,  Celosias,  Verbenas, 
Ac.  It  Is  ([Uite  possible  that  Sf^rme  of  the  Godetias  would 
give  you  a  far  greater  return  at  flowering  time  than 
Argemone,  which,  compared  to  many  other  things,  is 
unduly  tall.  If  you  have  a  reserve  pl-it  of  ground,  your 
better  plan  will  be  to  make  successional  sowings  of  the 
seeds,  while  such  later-lowering  things  as  Celosia,  Snap- 
dragon and  Aster  will  be  better  raised  in  the  ordinary  way 
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and  transplanted.    We  thank  you  for  your  remarks  as  to 
the  helpfulness  of  The  Garden. 

Infopmation  about  Violets  (A.  R.  H'.).— The 
two  varieties  named  by  jou  are  among  the  finest  of  the 
family  Mrs.  Arthur  being  probably  the  finest  double  yet 
introduced.  In  the  singles  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  a  great 
advance  upon  the  older  sorts.  Taken  together,  we  think 
they  cannot  be  beaten. 

Annuals  (B.  T.  L.  E.).—lt  is  not  at  all  an  easy  thing 
to  define  what  is  an  annual  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
because  so  many  so-called  annuals  but  need  the  protection 
of  a  frame  or  glass  house,  or  a  little  warmth,  to  render 
them  perfectly  perennial.  The  fact,  however,  that  you 
can  root  cuttings  of  certain  plants  which  are  regarded  as 
annuals,  and  by  these  means  make  of  them  a  plant  of 
perennial  character,  does  not  quite  fit  the  situation,  and 
a  large  number  could  be  cited  of  which  this  much  is  quite 
true.  The  terms  "annual,"  "biennial,"  or  "half-hardy 
annual"  are  rather  terms  of  convenience  and  usage,  and 
are  only  approximately  correct.  At  the  same  time,  the 
true  annual  is  that  which  springs  from  seed,  and  dies  root 
and  branch  the  same  year  after  flowering.  What  may  be 
done  by  special  means  is  quite  another  matter.  In  the 
true  annual  the  root  and  branch  system  perishes  as  a 
result  of  maturity  after  perfecting  seeds  to  perpetuate  its 
kind.  The  Virginian  stock  is  one  of  these.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  annuals  may  be  made  biennial  by  sowing 
the  seed  at  too  late  a  period  for  flowering  A  self-sown 
annual  will  grow,  flower  and  perish  the  same  year,  but 
the  so-called  "  annual, "  which  for  three  years  grew  and 
flowered,  has  no  real  claim  thereto. 

Plants  foP  border  iBritannia).— If  your  desire  is 
for  the  plants  to  bloom,  as  you  say,  in  "  late  summer  and 
autumn,"  we  fear  the  Delphiniums  and  Aquilegias  will 
not  be  quite  suitable,  and,  so  far  as  the  Campanula  is 
concerned,  this  will  depend  upon  the  species  you  have  in 
mind.  In  such  a  case,  too,  seeing  that  yon  apparently 
wish  for  long,  massed  lines  of  things,  the  idea  of  planting 
varieties  of  one  colour  would  not  be  good,  and  a  much 
more  decided  display  could  be  obtained  by  planting  those 
subjects  that  flower  together.  For  esample,  such  plants 
as  Helianthus  multiflnrus  major,  yellow,  for  the  back  : 
Kninhofla  (Tritoma)  Vvaria,  scarlet,  next;  Phlox  Mrs. 
E.  H.  .lenkins,  pure  white,  next;  and  Aster  Amellus, 
mauve,  or  Rudtjeckia  Kewmanii  for  front.  These  would 
all  bloom  together.  If,  however,  you  require  a  display  at 
an  earlier  date,  you  could  plant  other  things  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  above-named.  Perhaps  you  will  let  us 
know  as  to  this,  and  we  can  then  definitely  advise  you. 
We  think  the  Clematis  alone  will  be  best  on  the  trellis, 
and  by  planting  such  as  Jackmani,  J.  alba.  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  mauve-blue  ;  Henryi,  white  ;  Miss  Bateman,  white  ; 
Lady  Londesborough,  pale  mauve  ;  Viticella  rubra  ;  and 
Ellen  Moser,  white,  barred  witsi  red,  you  will  have  a  good 
set.    We  thank  you  for  kindly  mentioning  THE  Gari>en. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Treatment  of  Arum  LUies  (A.  J.). 

Both  the  Arum  Lilies  (Richardia)  concerning 
which  you  enquire  behave  quite  differently  from 
the  common  Arum  Lily  (Richardia  rethiopica). 
This  forms  an  elongated  root-stock  and  retains 
its  foliage  throughout  the  winter,  whereas  the 
underground  portion  of  the  two  named  by  you  is 
a  kind  of  flattened  tuber,  which  passes  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  During  this 
period  they  should  be  kept  dry,  and  early  in  the 
year,  when  thej'  commence  to  start  into  growth, 
they  must  be  repotted.  By  this  you  will  see 
that  you  have  given  yours  the  correct  treatment, 
and  a  temperature  of  50°  by  night,  rising  to  60° 
or  even  70°  by  daytime,  will  not  be  too  hot,  at 
least  for  R.  Pentlandii,  which,  being  a  native  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Transvaal,  requires 
more  heat  than  R.  albo  maculata  (not  immaculata), 
which  comes  from  the  southern  part  of  Natal. 
When  once  growth  recommences  the  foliage  is 
rapidly  pushed  up  and,  it  the  plants  intend  to 
bloom,  the  flower-stem  also.  As  the  pots  get 
full  of  roots  a  little  liquid  manure  occasionally 
will  be  beneficial.  After  the  flowers  are  over 
the  plant  makes  its  growth  for  another  year, 
when  it  must  be  treated  the  same  as  during  the 
growing  period.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  ultimately  die  down 
when  the  soil  should  be  kept  dry  till  the  new 
year  is  a  month  or  two  old. 

Apum  leaves  brown  at  the  edgres  (Gertmde). 
This  is  a  very  common  trouble  with  Arums,  which  has  at 
one  time  or  other  aroused  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 
Several  theories  as  to  its  cause  have  been  put  forward,  but 
the  generally  accepted  idea  is  that  it  is  produced  by  a 
too  liberal  use  of  stimulants  and  by  too  close  and  moisture- 
laden  an  atmosphere.  This  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  plants  subjected  to  a  hardy  mode  of  treatment  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air  are  seldom  attacked  in  this  way. 
These  are  the  points  to  bear  in  mind  in  combating  the 
evil.  As  the  Arum  is  quite  hardy  in  the  favoured  parts  of 
this  country,  one  can  perfectly  understand  that  it  resents 
too  close  an  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time,  we  beg  to  point 


out  that  our  eft'orts  to  oblige  are,  in  many  cases,  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  plants  are  growu- 

Cyclamen  buds  going  oft  (A.  W.,  Swrrei/).— No 
objection  can  be  takeu  to  the  cultural  details  given  by  you, 
and  the  leaves  and  tiowers  that  you  sent  show  that  the 
plants  are  in  a  fiourishing  state.  The  cause  of  the  buds 
s^oing  off  is,  doubtless,  too  close  an  atmosphere,  for, 
chough  the  liemperature  given  by  you  is  quite  correct,  a 
free  circulation  of  air  is  necessary.  If  stood  rather  closely 
together  the  buds  are  liable  to  damp,  for  which  reason 
some  cultivators  elevate  tlie  plants  on  inverted  pots. 
The  leaves  sent  show  that  the  platits  have  had  a  liberal 
amount  of  liquid  manure,  and  highly-fed  one  are  always 
more  liable  to  daiup  than  those  which  have  been  less 
liberally  treated. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Fig:  tree   casting:  its   first  crop 

{R.  T.  S.). — To  enable  you  to  secure  a  good  first 
crop  oa  3'our  Fig  tree  it  is  essential  that  you  give 
the  tree  a  period  of  complete  rest  in  a  cool  atmo- 
sphere for  at  least  three  months  before  starting 
it  into  growth.  Unless  you  can  do  this,  we  can 
see  no  prospect  of  your  ever  securing  a  satis- 
factory' first  crop  ;  and  from  what  you  say  of  the 
position  in  which  the  tree  is  planted  and  the 
condition  under  which  it  is  grown,  it  seems  to  us 
impossible  for  you  to  give  the  tree  this  needful 
rest.  Therefore  we  think  that  the  best  thing 
for  you  to  do  will  be  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  a  first 
crop,  and  to  do  your  best  by  stopping  the  young 
shoots  at  the  sixth  leaf,  by  preventing  the  over- 
croA'ding  of  foliage,  and  by  feeding  with  manure 
water  to  secure  an  extra  heavy  second  crop.  If 
it  is  important  that  you  should  have  an  earl^- 
crop  of  Figs,  why  not  grow  a  few  trees  in  pots, 
introducing  them  into  heat  in  November  from  a 
cold  shelter  ?  You  would  then  obtain  ripe  fruit 
early  in  April.  The  variety  St.  John  is  the  best 
for  this  purpose. 

Peach  tree  buds  dpopping-  (R.  K.,  Paerloa:<k, 
near  St.  Petersburg i.— Our  correspondent  writes:  ''I  am 
quite  desolate  atjout  the  exceedingly  strong  buds  dropping 
off  Violette  HAtive  and  Dymond  Peach  trees,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  to  learn  its  cause  aud  how  to  prevent  it. 
Beyond  the  two  varieties  in  the  same  house  are  Crimson 
Galande  and  Humboldt  Nectarines.  They  also  drop  buds, 
as,  I  think,  all  Peaches  do  more  or  less,  every  year,  and 
one  does  not  care  about  this  as  long  as  there  are  emmgh 
buds  left  for  a  lull  crop.  I  have  observed  it  for  several 
years  on  these  two  varieties,  happening  as  well  on  the 
strong  growth  as  on  the  weak.  When  the  buds  are  cut 
through  then  one  sees  that  they  are  black  in  the  centre. 
Are  these  two  kinds  especially  subject  to  bud  dropping? 
1  must  add  that  the  trees  are  about  ten  years  old,  a 
picture  of  health  and  are  never  neglected.  They  are 
forced  very  slowly  and  the  shoots  were  not  overcrowded 
last  year.  I  think  I  dare  say  that  they  never  suffered  from 
dryness  at  the  roots  ;  plenty  of  lime  in  the  soil.  They  are 
planted  in  a  raised  border,  as  all  Peach  trees  are  with  us. 
Have  good  soil  and  drainage.  Last  year  they  bore  a  full 
crop  of  first-class  fruit.  This  year  they  cannot  bear  a 
good  crop,  because  too  many  buds  have  dropped."  We  are 
anxious  to  be  of  service  to  our  Russian  correspondent, 
and  thank  him  for  the  plain  and  clear  way  in  which  he 
has  placed  the  case  of  Peach  bud  dropping  before  us. 
The  ample  provision  he  has  made  for  the  successful 
growth  of  his  trees  and  the  precautions  he  seems  to  have 
taken  against  failure  makes  it  difficult  to  suggest  the 
cause  or  to  propose  a  means  of  preventing  such  failures  in 
the  future.  The  question  is  an  old  and  perplexing  one. 
We  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  it  did  not  cause 
serious  anxiety  and  loss  to  many  gardeners  in  this 
country.  For  this  reason  we  draw' special  attention  to 
the  subject  by  publishing  our  correspondents  letter  at 
length  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers,  who  are 
experts  in  fruit  culture,  may  be  able  to  throw  some  new 
light  on  the  subject.  The  buds  sent  with  the  letter  are  so 
discoloured  and  withered  that  they  do  not  help  us  in  any 
way  to  elucidate  the  matter.  We  may  say  that  we  have 
not  found  the  variety  mentioned  especially  liable  to  this 
weakness.  Our  greatest  trouble  in  this  country  in  this 
respect  has  been  with  the  early  American  varieties,  and 
this  only  refers  to  their  culture  under  glass.  When 
grown  out  of  doors  they  do  not  drop  their  buds.  We  refer 
more  especially  to  the  varieties  Alexandra  and  Waterloo. 
Of  late  years  this  has  been  overcinne,  even  in  these  varie- 
ties, to  a  great  extent  by  not  applying  any  flre-heat  at  all 
until  after  the  fruit  has  stoned,  when  it  is  quite  safe  to 
apply  flre-heat  to  expedite  forcing.  It  is  much  colder  in 
Russia  in  spring  than  it  is  with  us,  and  we  suggest  that 
the  extra  heat  required  to  sustain  the  heat  in  your  case 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  trouble.  Try  what 
covering  up  with  protecting  materials  at  night  will  do 
next  spring,  and  use  as  little  fire-heat  as  possible. 
Peregrine  Peach  was  sent  out  in  lin:i4  (Rivers),  and  those 
who  have  grown  it  speak  of  it  in  the  very  highest  terms. 
I  19  something  like  Crimson  Galande  as  far  as  growth 
and  cropping  qualities  are  concerned,  but  it  is  much  better 
in  flower  and  is  larger  and  handsomer.  Both  Nectarines 
are  grand.    There  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them,  but 


Early  Rivers  is  a  fortnight  earlier  grown  under  the  same 
conditions.  If  the  leading  Vine  shoot  is  strong,  do  not 
stop  it  until  it  reaches  within  2  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
house.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  weak,  stop  it  when  it 
has  made  a  growth  of  4  feet;  this  will  strengthen  the 
shoot  for  fruit  bearing  next  year.  The  laterals  of  these 
shoots  may  be  stopped  in  the  first  instance  at  the  third 
leaf,  and  the  subsequent  laterals,  which  will  grow  from 
the  first  laterals,  at  the  second  leaf,  and  so  on  from  suc- 
ceeding ones  until  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses  and  mildew  {.4.  D.  z.).— The 

Rose  you  name,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  is 
notoriously  addicted  to  mildew,  even  when 
planted  in  the  best  of  positions,  namely,  in  the 
open  garden  upon  an  arch,  but  when  planted 
against  a  wall  the  consequent  liability  to  drought 
at  the  root  is  a  sure  incentive  to  trouble  from 
this  fungus.  We  advise  that  all  soft  wood  be 
removed  at  once  and  burnt,  as  this  probably  con- 
tains more  mildew  spores  than  the  old  wood,  then 
give  the  plant  a  good  syringing  (preferably  with 
a  fine-spray  syringe,  such  as  the '*  Abol")  of  a 
solution  of  Lifebuoy  carbolic  soap.  A  half  bar  to 
three  gallons  of  soft  water  is  an  effectual  solution. 
Keep  the  plants  syringed  at  intervals  and  well  in 
advance  of  any  appearance  of  the  fungus,  then 
we  think  you  will  not  be  troubled  so  much  as  last 
season.  This  solution  is  quite  harmless  to  young 
growths.  Climbing  Roses  against  walls  should 
be  well  watered  twice  a  week  in  a  dry  season, 
and  even  in  such  a  season  as  last  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  plants  against  some  walls  are 
very  dry  at  the  roots. 

Using'  gpeen  bones  for  Roses  (tt'""f^P''''^t'-). 
We  do  not  think  you  would  gain  much  by  buying  green 
bones  and  breaking  them  up  for  your  Roses,  especially  as 
you  have  not  got  a  machine  for  doing  the  work.  Bones  are 
so  very  slow  in  dissolving  that  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  the  plants  derived  any  benefit  from  them.  If  you 
had  a  machine  that  would  grind  them  up  into  fine  meal 
it  would  be  worth  your  time  to  purchase  them  at  the 
rate  you  name,  but  we  do  not  aavise  you  to  buy  them 
for  use  in  the  manner  you  suggest. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Manure     for     kitchen     gparden 

(^4.  G.  (?.). — By  what  you  say  we  have  little 
doubt  that  your  garden  needs  a  good  application 
of  lime.  Soil  that  has  been  well  worked  and 
heavily  manured  for  forty  years  will  certainly 
be  very  rich  in  humus  or  organic  remains,  and 
we  advise  3^ou  to  apply  lime  at  the  rate  of  8oz. 
to  the  square  yard.  This  dressing  should  be 
given  when  the  ground  is  vacant,  securing  fresh 
lime  and  placing  it  in  heaps  until  it  is  slaked, 
then  spreading  it  evenly  over  the  surface  aud 
digging  it  in. 

Secupingr  a  supply  of  vegetables  {E.  H.).— 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  a  good  handbook,  we  think 
you  would  find  the  "  Book  of  Vegetables,"  by  G.  Wythes 
(Lane,  Vigo  Street,  W  ,  2s.  9d.),  of  great  help  during  the 
coming  season  We  are  glad  to  advise  on  the  points  you 
mention.  Of  Peas  we  gather  that  you  wish  a  supply  as 
long  as  possible  and  not  too  many  at  one  time.  If  you 
have  a  fair  depth  of  good  loamy  soil  in  the  favoured  district 
you  reside  in,  you  should  have  a  good  succession  of  Peas 
from  May  to  October.  We  have  recently  in  The  GARDEN 
given  copious  notes  on  early,  mid-s  ;ason  and  late  Peas,  so 
will  not  repeat  varieties.  The  lists  given  are  most  reliable, 
and  contain  the  cream  of  the  Peas  iu  cultivation.  For  an 
earliest  supply  you  would  sow  on  a  warm  sheltered  border 
early  in  February  ;  again,  three  or  four  wee^s  later,  these 
also  on  a  somewhat  sheltered  border ;  after  that  we  would 
advise  sowing  everj'  three  weeks  on  an  open  quarter  till  the 
end  of  July.  Of  Beans,  we  presume  you  mean  Dwarf 
French.  If  Broad  Beans  are  meant,  these  should  be  sown 
in  Februarj',  March,  April  and  May  for  a  succession  and 
they  like  a  heavy  soil.  The  Dwarf  French  Beans  maybe 
sown  from  April  till  August,  everj-  four  weeks  in  good  land 
well  enriched  with  manure,  sowing  an  early  variety  in 
April  and  May  ;  later  sorts  such  as  Veitch  s  Progress  or 
Canadian  ^\'onde^.  for  later  suppl  ies.  Of  course,  the  Runner 
Beans  will  give  a  longer  supply  ;  these  you  would  sow 
early  in  May  and  a  month  or  six  weeks  later.  As 
regards  quantity  to  sow,  here  again  so  much  depends  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  house  at  a  certain  date,  and  for 
eight  persons,  if  you  sowe  a  couple  of  rows  thinly,  say, 
half  a  pint  of  eeed,  th  s  should  surtice.  As  rt-gards  Peas, 
you  would  require  double  that  quantity  at  each  sowing  or 
even  more  for  the  eirlier  sowings  For  Spinach  we  would 
advise  sowing  in  February  and  monthly  till  September, 
but  sow  as  thinly  as  possiblti.  A  quart  of  seed  should  give 
you  enough  for  the  year..  The  August  sowing  must  be 
larger,  as  this  is  for  the  wii^ter  supply. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  seTid  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  zoish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  " Ansioers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicv/ms 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
wUl  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  0/  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  0/  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  oj  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welco7nes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
fntt  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
wre  enclosed,  he  vrill  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
cont-i'ibutions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  uiiderstood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  ivill  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  vritl  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributioTis  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  tnv^t  not  he  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
xoill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  St    et,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


OUR     COMING     FLOWER 
SHOW. 

A   S  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of 
/\         the  intending  exhibitors  or  com- 

/    \       petitors  at  our  coming  flower  show 

/  \  may  be  new  to  such  exhibiting, 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a  few 
things  that  may  be  interesting  and  useful. 
Taking  the  classes  as  published,  Roses  claim 
first  notice.  These  may  be  shown  in  ordinary 
boxes  filled  with  water  tubes,  or  in  boxes 
filled  with  green  moss,  into  which  are  set 
small  bottles  or  vases,  each  one  to  hold  one 
flower  in  water  ;  or  boxes  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  small,  neat  vases,  each  one  holding 
one  flower,  stood  in  proper  order  and  in 
limited  space  on  the  show  tables.  In  such 
cases  the  stems  should  not  be  too  long,  so 
that  the  flowers  stand  erect,  thus  showing 
their  good  points.  Not  to  utensils  or  boxes, 
but  to  flowers,  are  prizes  given  ;  still,  it  is 
well  to  stage  flowers  as  neatly  as  possible  in 
all  cases. 

Bunches  of  garden  flowers  need  not  be 
tied,  but  should  be  just  a  comfortable  hand- 
ful in  each  case  and  be  neatly  arranged  in 
each  bunch.  These  should  be  set  up  singly 
in  vases  of  from  6  inches  in  front  to  9  inches 
in  height  at  the  back,  and  not  be  crowded. 
Sweet  Peas  should  be  loosely  placed  in  the 
vases,  not  bunched  or  compressed.  About 
eighteen  to  twenty  spikes  of  bloom  in 
each  vase,  neatly  or  lightly  arranged,  will 
be  most  favoured.  Of  course,  fine  form  and 
fresh  colouring  will  tell  materially.  Bunches 
of  garden  annuals  should  be  set  up  as  advised 
for  other  garden  flowers,  although  annuals 
may  be  included  with  garden  flowers.  Peren- 
nial or  biennial  flowers  cannot  be  included 
with  annuals.  Those,  however,  may  com- 
prise both  hardy  and  tender  kinds.  Carna- 
tions should  be  shown  in  vases  and  have 
fairly  long  stems,  so  that  the  flowers  stand 
well  above  the  vase,  and  not  be  crowded. 

In  exhibiting  fruits  from  bushes,  these  are 
best  staged  on  neat  plates  that  have  been 
dressed  with  Vine  or  other  large,  soft 
leaves.  A  fair  quantity  of  each  fruit — say, 
a  pint  for  instance — would  represent  a  dish. 
(Quality  of  fruit,  especially  size,  colour  and 
freshness,  would  have  more  weight  than 
quantity. 

Vegetables  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  neatly  trimmed  of  all  superfluous  leaves 


before  staging.  Colleutions  look  best  when 
arranged  on  a  carpet  of  fresh  green  Parsley. 
Failing  that,  have  a  groundwork  of  clean 
white  paper,  setting  up  the  taller  or  larger 
kinds  of  vegetables  at  the  back,  and 
keeping  the  smaller  things,  such  as  Toma- 
toes, Peas,  Beans  or  Potatoes,  for  the  front. 
All  single  dishes  should  be  shown  on 
plates,  which  will  be  specially  provided. 

All  these  things,  including  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  must  be  placed  by  the  exhi- 
bitor, if  present,  in  the  proper  position  for 
each  class,  according  to  its  number  as 
shown  on  the  tables.  If  all  exhibitors  will 
look  for  those  numbers  and  place  their  exhi- 
bits properly,  also  see  that  their  entry  cards 
are  carefully  and  correctly  placed  on  each 
exhibit,  they  will  render  the  work  of  the 
managers  and  judges  very  simple.  With 
regard  to  ladies'  special  classes,  although 
they  may  compete  as  amateurs,  if  such,  or  in 
any  open  classes  also,  in  arranging  table 
decorations,  baskets  or  bouquets,  effort 
should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  in 
having  the  flowers  in  water  or  otherwise 
spraying  them  occasionally  to  keep  them 
fresh.  Last  but  not  least,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  out,  preserve  and, 
finally,  in  due  course  send  in  with  the 
entries  all  the  coupons.  Those  who  can- 
not bring  their  exhibits  will  be  at  no  dis- 
advantage  with  those  who  can  ;  they  will  be 
carefully  staged  by  competent  men. 


"A  (jRATEFOL  Reader"  writes;  "  As  one  wUo 
has  in  more  recent  years  enjoyed  reading  Th^ 
Garden  from  week  to  week,  and  having  gainecj 
considerable  information  bj'  these  means.  I  an; 
delighted  with  the  prospect  in  view  of  competing 
with  other  readers  in  friendly  rivalry  lu  the 
different  classes  so  generouslj'  provided  for  us. 
I  am  conscious  of  my  own  shortcomings  and  want 
of  practical  knowledge  of  some  of  the  subjects 
for  which  there  is  to  be  a  competition,  but  am 
hopeful  that,  having  the  knowledge  of  what  is  to 
take  place  so  well  ahead,  and  by  reference  to  the 
columns  of  The  Garhen  each  week,  as  well  as 
to  my  earlier  copies,  I  may  do  justice  to  your 
paper  and  to  mj'self.  Permit  me  if  you  will 
please  to  make  a  suggestion.  Why  do  not  you 
print  the  schedule  ol  prizes  on  a  separate  sheet 
and  publish  thiswith  each  successive  weekly  issue'/ 
Were  you  to  do  this,  I  and  other  readers  -would 
be  pleased  to  pass  this  on  to  some  of  our 
enthusiastic  amateur  gardening  friends,  and  by 
these  means  bring  this  excellent  idea,  of  a 
show  open  exclusively  to  readers  of  The 
Garden,  before  others  who  would  be  inter- 
ested."' [We  intend  to  have  a  separate  sheet. — 
Ed.] 
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NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  II. — Seascale  and  Lake  District  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Spring  Show. 

April  14. — Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Ex- 
hibition of  flowers,  plants,  &c.  Special  Daffodil 
prizes,  1  p.m.  to  (j  p.m.  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  on  "  Hardy  Cacti  and  other 
Succulents.''  Admission,  is.  (id.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

April  1.5. — Ro3'al  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society's  Spring  Show. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 

tUPal  Society.— Part  I.  of  Vol.  XXXIII.  of 
this  journal  is  now  in  our  hands,  and,  as  usual, 
its  contents  are  most  varied,  interesting  and 
useful.  The  Rev.  Professor  G.  Henslow,  M.A., 
V.M.H.,  deals  with  "  The  True  Darwinism'"  and 
"  Phyllotaxis,  or  the  Arrangement  of  Leaves," 
and  Mr.  H.  Morgan  Veitch  contributes  an 
interesting  article  on  the  "Amateur  and  Horti- 
cultural Law."  Other  useful  and  interesting 
articles  are  ' '  The  Relation  of  Meteorology  to 
Horticulture,"  by  R.  H.  Curtis;  "Arches, 
Pillars  and  Pergolas,"  by  W.  P.  Wright ; 
"Japanese  Dwarf  Trees,"  by  A.  Maumeme  ; 
"  Mistletoe,"  by  W.  Smyth  ;  "  Gesneraceae,"  by 
Colonel  R.  H.  Beddome,  F.L.S. ;  and  "A  Bundle 
pf  I^erbs,"  by  Miss  H.  C.  Philbrick.  The  reports 
pf  the  trials  of  perennial  Asters,  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
Tulips,  Melons,  Strawberries,  French  Beans, 
Kales,  spring-sown  Onions,  Potatoes  and  outdoor 
Tomatoes  held  at  Wisley,  and  the  reports  on 
manures,  appliances,  .&c. ,  are  also  most  useful. 
We  should  like  to  see  these  parts  of  the  Journal 
bound  into  more  lasting  covers  than  the  paper 
ones  at  present  used.  The  contents  are  certainly 
worth  it,  and  the  books  would  then  become  most 
valuable  for  reference.  The  price  to  non-Fellows 
is  7s.  6d. 

Beans,    Peas    and    Potatoes    in 

1907. — The  returns  of  produce  of  crops  in 
(iieat  Britain  for  1907,  published  by  the  15oard 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  price  4d. ,  provide 
most  interesting  reading.  Beans  were  a  good 
crop  generally,  the  yield  for  Great  Britain  being 
34  5  bushels  per  acre,  or  5  bushels  over  the 
average.  In  England  the  crop  was  3i\>  bushels, 
Wales  2.S '7  and  Scotland  36 'i  bushels  per  acre, 
these  results  being  .5  "2,  2 '8  and  2 '2  bushels 
respectively  above  the  mean  of  the  previous  ten 
years.  The  yield  per  acre  of  Peas,  though  not 
so  high  as  in  1906,  was  2 '3  bushels  in  excess  of 
the  average.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
culture  of  Peas  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
England,  the  acreage  in  Wales  and  Scotland 
re])resenting  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
Great  Britain.  In  England  the  best  results  were 
secured  in  the  Eastern,  North-Eastern  and  South- 
Eastern  Counties.  The  Potato  crop  was  a  very 
poor  one.  The  yield  for  Great  Britain  was 
.■)-4  tons  per  acre,  nearl3'  two-thirds  of  a  ton  less 
than  in  1906  and  one-third  of  a  ton  less  than  the 
average.  England  had  the  best  results  com- 
pared with  the  average,  the  deficiency  being  only 
a  quarter  of  a  ton  ;  but  in  Wales  the  crop  was 
1  ton  per  acre  below  the  average,  and  in  Scotland 
half  a  ton.  Theshortcrop, combined  withasmaller 
acreage,  reduced  the  total  yield  by  4.50,0(X)  tons 
as  compared  with  1906.  In  England  the  Eastern, 
North-Eastern  and  East  Midland  groups  of 
coinities  gave  an  over-average  yield ;  but  in 
every  county,  with  the  exception  of  Worcester, 
in  the  West  Midland,  South -Western,  Northern 
and  North-Western  groups  the  yield  was  below 
the  mean.  The  principal  over-average  yields 
were  obtained  in  Cambridgeshire,  Essex, 
Middlesex  and  Buckinghamshire.  Westmorland, 
Wiltshire,  Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,  the  North  Riding  and  Hertfordshire 
gave  the  poorest  returns.  Fife  had  a  decline  of 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  an  acre,  but  Perth  had  a 
third  of  a  ton  over  the  average. 


The  lyiidland  Daffodil  Society.— 

The  dates  originally  arranged  for  the  annual 
exliibition  in  c-onnexion  with  the  above  society — 
April  23  and  24— are  now  confirmed,  and  the 
exliibition  will  be  held  in  the  Edgbaston  Botanic 
Gardens.  The  committee  anticipate  a  most 
interesting  display  of  seedlings  from  the  fore- 
most raisers  in  the  country,  so  that  the  exhi- 
bition will  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  A  handsome 
silver  challenge  bowl,  a.s  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  as  well  as  ten  otlier  silver 
bowls  and  vases,  is  being  offered,  si>  that  exhi- 
bitors have  plenty  to  attract  them.  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith,  the  hon.  secretary,  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  full  particulars  :  his  address  is  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Swanley  Hopticultural  Colleg'e. 

This  college  exists  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
training  young  women  in  the  various  branches  of 
horticulture  and  allied  subjects,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  steady  progress  is  being  well  main- 
tained. The  annual  report  for  1907  is  of  a 
favourable  character.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
year  was  the  establishment  of  the  course  in 
natural  history,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
training  of  third-year  students  who  have  passed 
the  ordinary  gardening  course  and  wish  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  natural  history  sub- 
jects in  order  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  gardening 
and  Nature  study.  The  silver  salver,  which  is 
held  for  the  year  by  the  student  gaining  the 
highest  aggregate  number  of  marks  in  the  mid- 
summer examinations,  was  gained  by  Miss 
Margaret  Legg.  The  .syllabus  of  work  is  a  most 
interesting  one  and  is  well  illustrated.  Full 
particulars  of  the  various  courses  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Principal. 

Hopticultupal    Instpuction    in 

Essex. — The  Essex  County  Council  was  one  of 
the  first  to  include  horticulture  among  the  sub- 
jects suitable  for  secondary  education,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  work  is  still  pro- 
ceeding on  well-defined  and  comprehensive  lines. 
The  report  and  handbook  of  the  education  com- 
mittee contains  some  interesting  information 
regarding  the  teaching  of  horticulture  in  the 
county.  Mr.  C.  Wakely,  the  staft"  instructor, 
draws  attention  to  the  practical  results  of  the 
early  work  constantly  being  met  with,  many 
former  students  now  holding  good  positions  in 
the  country.  During  the  year  three  demonstra- 
tions were  given  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  in 
the  county  gardens  at  Chelmsford,  a  teachers' 
holiday  course  was  held  during  the  third  and 
fourth  weeks  in  August,  many  school  gardens 
were  laid  out  and  those  already  established  were 
visited,  two  gardeners'  associations  visited  the 
county  gardens  and  lectures  were  given  at  no 
less  than  thirty-six  centres  in  the  county,  so  that 
residents  have  had  ample  opportunities  of 
securing  knowledge  on  this  subject. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
APRIL. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SMALL  ROCK 
GARDEN— LIST  OF  SUITABLE 
PLANTS  ALSO  TO  BE  GIVEN. 


A  First  PfUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  PrUe  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 
The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Thursday,      April     30.        Both     amateur     and 


professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  eaimot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

"The   Gapden"   Flowep    Show.— 

There  is  a  special  reason  for  rejoicing  over  the 
coming  flower  show  for  readers  of  The. 
Gakden,  that  is,  assuming  it  be  held  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall  or  some  other  similar  central 
building,  and  it  is  that  for  once  a  real  competitive- 
miscellaneous  flower  show  will  be  held  in  the 
heart  of  London.  This  is  a  class  of  show 
plentiful  all  over  the  kingdom  outside  of 
London,  and  always  constitutes  the  most 
popular  forms  of  flower  shows,  because,  not 
only  inclusive  of  almost  everything  found  in 
gardens  at  the  time  of  year  in  which  the  show  is 
held,  but  has  the  charm  or  excitement  of  being 
competitive,  and  that  enhances  interest  so  much 
to  visitors.  Grand  as  are  the  Temple  and! 
Holland  Park  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  there  is  no  competitive  element  in  them ,. 
hence  there  is  nothing  which  specially  arouses- 
the  interest  of  visitors.  Hoa\-  different  at  greivt 
provincial  shows,  where  the  greatest  anxiety  is- 
manifested  to  find  the  leading  exhibits  in  the 
respective  classes.  I  venture  to  hope  that,, 
seeing  how  plentiful  are  trade  or  honorary 
exhibits  at  the  usual  shows,  none  other  than; 
those  competing  will  be  included  in  the 
exhibition. — D. 

Late  Peas. — I  was  very  much  surprised  to' 
find  no  mention  of  Gladstone  in  the  list  of 
varieties  recommended  for  late  supjilies  by  Mr. 
G.  Wythes  in  his  article  on  page  12S.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  late  Peas  on  the  market,  and  is- 
seldom  attacked  by  mildew.  Added  to  this  good 
point  we  have  medium-sized  well-filled  pods  and- 
a  flavour  that  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
standard  variety.  A  list  of  late  varieties  is- 
certainly  not  complete  without  it. — PisuM. 

Sweet  Pea  nomenclature.- "D.'s" 

protest  under  the  above  heading  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Garden  has  come  none  too  soon. 
I  have  often  wondered  why  raisers  of  novelties 
should  follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
by  giving  new  Sweet  Peas,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, personal  names  ;  but  to  prove  that  all' 
raisers  of  Sweet  Peas  are  not  possessed  of  such' 
poor  imaginative  power  as  "  D.  '  thinks,  and  are 
capable  of  striking  out  a  line  for  themselves,  Ii 
give  a  list  of  a  small  collection  of  novelties- 
which  I  sent  to  the  Shrewsbury  show  last  year  : 
Mother  o'  Pearl,  Opal,  Pearl,  Amethyst,  Ruby, 
Moonstone,  Coral,  Scotch  Pearl,  Jarjoon,  Topaz, 
Seashell,  Cowrie,  Red  Admiral,  Romani  Rani, 
Syeira  Lee  and  Helen  Grosvenor.  Exception 
may  be  taken  to  the  last  two  names  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  personal,  though  Syeira  Lee  is 
really  a  dromesky  nav  (Gypsy  road-name),  and 
the  last  name  on  the  list  was  chosen  because  the 
flower  is,  in  the  opinion  of  several  experts  who 
have  seen  the  plants  growing,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  Helen  Lewis,  and  came  from  the  same 
cross  as  that  which  produced  Romani  Rfini 
(Gypsy  lady)  and  Syeira  Lee. — Hugh  Aldersey, 
Aldersey  Hall. 

Mistakes  made  in  sowing^  seeds. 

The  eautiim  of  j'our  correspondent  "Avon," 
page  141,  not  to  pat  down  the  surface  of  the  soil 
after  sowing  the  seed,  might  be  applied  to  seed 
sown  in  puts  or  pans  as  well  as  in  the  open 
ground,  to  which  he  refer.-i.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  use  comparatively  fine  soil   in  seed- 
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sowing  and  pat  it  down  firm  and  level  before 
scattering  the  seed  on  it,  then,  after  covering 
with  some  more  fine  soil,  the  surface  is  patted 
down  quite  smooth  and  solid.  As  the  seed 
germinates  the  smooth  surface  on  wliieh  it  lies 
is  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  insertion  of  the  tiny 
rootlets,  and  the  soil  above,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  too  deep,  is  pressed  into  one  unbroken 
surface,  througli  which  tlie  young  and  succulent 
plants  have  much  difficulty  in  making  their  way, 
and  many  perish  in  the  attempt. — H.  P. 

Introduction   of  the   pink   Mal- 

maiSOn. — With  reference  to  the  paragraph  in 
a  recent  issue  as  to  the  introduction  into  England 
of  the  pink  Malmaison  tliis  mu.st  have  been  some 
years  at  least  before  1872,  as  tliere  was  in  18611 
in  the  greenhouse  of  mj'  father's  house  a  very 
large  plant  of  this  Carnation.  Tlie  stem  was  as 
thick  as  my  tliumb,  and  it  grew  on  a  wire  trellis 
to  a  height  of  about  4  feet  and  about  the  same 
w-idth,  carrying  a  splendid  crop  of  ver_\-  large 
flowers  for  many  months.  I  have  never  since 
seen  such  a  fine  plant,  and  it  must  have  been 
several  years  old  in  18IJ9.  -   .T.,  Comity  Kerry. 

Destroying;  wasps.  —  In  a  recent 
number  of  The  Gakden  I  noticed  an  article  on 
wasps  and  a  cure  for  their  sting.  Do  other 
readers  know  of  tlie  use  of  garden  mould  for  the 
latter  purpose  ';  I  have  found  it  infallible,  rapid 
and  it  is  certainly  cheap.  If  you  moisten  a  little 
mould,  put  it  on  the  wound,  and  tie  a  handker- 
chief over  it,  all  pain  will  have  ceased  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miinites.  One  summer  I  was 
stung  three  times  at  short  intervals,  once  on  the 
arm  (wasp  up  my  sleeve),  once  in  the  neek  (wasp 
down  back  of  collar)  and  the  third  time  at  a 
garden  party  on  the  lip  (biting  a  cake  with  a 
wasp  on  it.  In  eacli  case  the  cure  was  perfect. 
By  "garden  mould''  I  mean  common  garden 
earth.— Colonel  R.  de  Villamil. 

Irises  in  flower   ac   Godalming. 

There  are  in  flower  here  to-day  (March  23)  two 
plants  of  the  somewhat  uncommon  Iris  fosteri- 
ana,  a  Juno  Iris  remarkable  for  its  colouring. 
The  falls  are  of  a  rich  shade  of  yellow,  while  tlie 
drooping  standards  are  of  a  deep  purple,  tlie  two 
colours  forming  a  strange  contrast  Another 
Jmio  Iris,  a  recent  importation  from  Central 
Asia,  is  flowering  here  for  the  first  time.  In 
form  and  growth  it  resembles  a  small  I.  rosen- 
bachiaiia,  but  the  colouring  is  quite  distinct,  the 
prevailing  tone  being  a  pale  primrose.  A  ridge 
of  a  deeper  yellow  runs  down  the  falls,  flanked  at 
first  by  four,  and  lower  down  by  six,  lines  of  a 
brownish  purple,  which  spread  into  a  patch  of 
this  colour  on  the  blade  of  the  falls.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  all  the  early  Junos  is  a 
hybrid  of  sindjarensis  x  persica.  This  plant  has 
produced  four  large  flowers  of  a  wonderful 
combination  of  turquoise  and  purplish  blue,  set 
oS'  by  a  bright  orange  ridge  on  the  blade  of  the 
fall.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  C.  G.  van  Tubergen 
of  Haarlem,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known. — W.  Rickatson  Pvkes,  Charterhouse, 
trodalviinij. 

Saxifraga    longifolia  —  It    is    not 

absolutely  correct  to  say  (see  page  142)  that  this 
plant  "  never  produces  oft'sets ''  ;  but  it  is  true 
in  the  main,  and  particularly  so  if  the  remark  be 
directed  to  the  narrowest-leaved  varieties  so 
fre<juently  regarded  as  typical  of  the  great 
Pyrenean  Rockfoil.  The  more  linear-leaved 
forms  rarely,  if  ever,  produce  an  oti'set ;  but  the 
broader-leaved  forms,  in  which  the  rosettes  are 
of  a  more  blunt  character,  do  sometimes  repro- 
duce their  kind  in  this  way.  In  the  wild  state, 
however,  the  species  varies  considerably  as  the 
obvious  outcome  of  seeding  for  generations.  At 
the  present  time  I  have  one  or  two  offsets  of  a 
distinct  form  of  S.  longifolia,  and  these,  growing 
alongside  some  seedlings  of  a  good  form  of  the 
type,  are  making  far  better  progress  than  the 
latter.  When  the  rosettes  flower  there  is  not 
much  trouble  to  get  seeds,  and,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Smith,  the  seedlings,  if  well  cared  for, 
soon  make  fine  plants. — E.  H.  .Tex  kins. 


NEW     PLANTS. 

Cypripedidm    berkleyanum. 

This  plant  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C. 
Boxalli  and  C.  bellatulum.  Two  flowers  were 
borne  on  a  rather  short  erect  stem,  the  latter 
being  covered  with  fine  hairs.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  of  medium  size,  curved  forward,  the  white 
ground  being  denselj'  spotted  with  dull  crimson 
dots  except  at  the  edges,  which  are  white.  The 
petals  and  labellum  are  of  a  dull  magenta 
crimson.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  slightly 
mottled  with  dark  green  on  a  light  green  ground 
colour.  Shown  by  Mr.  J.  Forster  Alcook, 
Northehurch.     Award  of  merit. 

PnAUis  Clive. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  member  of  this  com- 
paratively little -known  family.  The  plant 
exhibited  had  one  very  erect  stout-stemmed 
raceme  composed  of  ten  fully-opened  flowers  and 
fine  buds.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  ovate 
lanceolate  in  shape,  the  colour  being  a  mixture 
of  deep  lilac,  cream  and  gold.  The  labellum  is 
the  most  conspicuous  part,  this  being  large,  well 
opened  and  of  a  deep  brownish  crimson  at  the 
base,  the  top  portion  being  a  mixture  of  white, 
cream  and  purple.  A  yellow  and  orange  bar 
runs  down  the  centre,  thus  giving  the  flower  a 
most  striking  appearance.  Shown  by  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman).     First-class  certificate. 

ODONTOGLOSSnitt   CRISPnM   SBEDLINO. 

This  very  unicjue  seedling  of  a  well-known 
Orchid  was  raised  by  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  and  was  exhibited  by 
them.  As  a  result  of  crossing  two  plants  of  0. 
erispum  this  is  most  interesting  on  account  of  the 
colour.  The  plant  was  a  very  small  one  and 
only  had  one  flower,  the  seed  from  which  it 
was  raised  not  being  sown  until  March,  lllOo. 
The  white  ground  ot  the  flower  is  very  heavily 
marked  with  large  brownish  crimson  blotches, 
with  traces  of  purple  surrounding  them,  the 
labellum  having  a  bright  yellow  blotch  on  the 
centre. 

Cattleva  Schroder.^  Qoeen  Alexandka. 

This  is  a  lovely  variety  and  will  prove  a  valu- 
able addition  to  this  already  large  family.  The 
large  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  pale  lilac  hue 
except  the  large  labellum,  which  has  a  bright 
purple  ring  about  halfway  down,  this  being 
followed  by  a  broad  band  of  rich  golden  yellow 
in  the  throat.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Son,  St.  Albans.     Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  Suzanne  Hye  de  Crom,  JuNGFKAtT 

VARIETY. 
A  very  fine  variety  indeed  of  a  new  Orchid. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  type  and 
of  a  uniform  pure  white  with  the  exception  of 
rich  yellow  in  the  throat  of  the  beautifully 
fringed  labellum.  Shown  by  M.  Jules  Hye  de 
Crom,  Ghent.     First-class  certificate. 

CvPKiPEDiuM  Helen  II.  Westonbirt  V.\riety. 
Here  we  have  a  ver\'  beautiful  variety  of  the 
Lady's  Slipper  Orchid.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large, 
the  yellow  ground  colour  being  fairly  thicklj- 
sprinkled  with  good-sized  dull  crimson  blotches, 
except  at  the  edge,  which  is  white.  The  petals 
are  dull  browish  purple,  with  small  dull  crimson 
dots  placed  rather  thickly  thereon.  The  pouch 
or  lip  is  of  medium  size,  stands  well  forward 
and  is  of  a  pale  brownish  hue.  Shown  by  Major 
Holford,  C.V.O.,  CLE.      First-olass  certificate. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Schroder^  Digp.yana 

SnPERBA. 
This  is  one  of  the  heavily-fringed  forms  of  this 
bi-generic  family.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate, 
recurved  and  pure  white.  The  petals,  too,  are 
of  the  purest  white,  but  much  broader  than  the 
sepals.  The  labellum,  which  is  very  heavily 
fimbriated,  is  large,  well  opened  and  pure  white, 
except  for  a  rich   deep   yellow   marking  in   the 


throat.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. , 
Heaton,  Bradford.     First-class  certificate. 

Rhododendron  Pdrity. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  shapely- 
flowered  varieties  of  the  hybrid  set  so  frequently 
referred  to  as  Himalayan.  The  flowers  are  large, 
very  pure  white,  campanulately  inclined,  and 
produced  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom  on  quite 
dwarf  and  fairly  compact-growing  plants.  Exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  Award  of 
merit. 

Iris  sind-pers  Amethyst. 

A  very  beautiful  and  showy  Hybrid  Iris, 
having  I.  sindjarensis  and  I.  persica  purpurea  as 
its  parents,  the  newcomer  partaking  very  largely 
of  the  species  first  named.  The  chief  colour  tone 
is  violet-blue,  deepest  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
while  the  blade  of  the  fall  is  whitened  with  the 
exception  of  the  margin,  which  is  deep  blue. 
Raised  and  exhibited  by  M.  C.  G.  Tubergen, 
Haarlem,  Holland.     Award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  the  31st  ult. 


THE    ALPINE    HOUSE 
KEW. 
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DURING  the  spring  months  there  is  not 
.  a  more  interesting  spot  in  the 
I  whole  of  the  famous  gardens  at 
f  Kew  than  the  little  alpine  house 
that  is  situated  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  herbaceous  ground,  a  position 
that  is  overlooked  by  the  majority  of  visitors. 
Within  this  little  house  are  flowered  the  choicest 
of  the  alpine  or  rock  plants  that  are  grown  at 
Kew,  the  idea  being  to  simply  provide  a  protec- 
tion from  boisterous  winds  and  heavy  rains, 
perfectly  cool  treatment  and  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  being  demanded  by  these  plants. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  specimens  now 
flowering  in  this  house  are  some  fine  plants  of 
Heloniopsis  japoniea,  a  new  and  rare  hardy  plant 
from  Japan.  The  rose-purple  flowers  are  borne 
in  rather  dense  globular  clusters  on  stout  erect 
stems  about  U  inches  long.  Each  flower  measures 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
perianth  segments  being  narrow  and  lance- 
shaped  and  placed  in  the  form  of  a  star.  Added 
to  these  we  have  long  stamens  regularly  arranged, 
with  a  long  pistil  surmounting  the  whole,  thus 
giving  the  flowers  and  the  inflorescence  the 
appearance  of  miniature  Nerines.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  about  4  inches  long,  and  are 
produced  in  very  dense  clusters. 

Shortia  uniflora  will  be  better  known,  and 
here  it  is  doing  well,  the  daintj'  pale  pink  frilled 
flowers  being  held  well  above  the  handsomel}'- 
tinted  foliage.  The  variety  grandiflora  has 
rather  larger  flowers  of  a  deep  shell  pink  colour 
and  very  beautiful  foliage,  but  the  flower-stems 
are  too  short  for  it  to  be  of  much  service.  The 
old  Primula  marginata,  with  its  handsome  pile 
lilac  flowers  and  serrated  leaves,  appeared  quite 
at  home,  the  flow  ers  in  the  different  plants  show- 
ing considerable  variation  in  shape. 

Tulips  naturally  find  a  place  here,  and  we 
specially  noticed  some  grand  specimens  of  the 
handsome  Tulipa  kaufmanniana,  eight  bulbs 
being  grown  in  a  7-inch  pan.  This  varies  some- 
what in  colour,  some  of  the  outer  segments  having 
the  characteristic  rosy  red  marking  down  the 
outside  and  others  being  quite  a  uniform  deep 
cream  colour.  The  general  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  deep  cream,  with  a  deep  yellow  zone  in  the 
centre,  and  when  they  are  fully  open  one  can 
realise  what  a  gem  this  plant  is.  A  variety 
named  aurea  that  we  saw  in  the  open  border  is 
even  more  handsome,  the  colour  being  rich  yellow 
with  a  deeper  yellow  zone  in  the  centre,  and  the 
red  markings  on  the  outsides  ot  the  outer 
segments.  A  few  red  spots  are  also  placed  inside 
the  petals,  just  above  the  deep  yellow  zone. 
Tulipa  pulchella  is  a  dainty  little  species  from 
Cilicia,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  best  Tulip 
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eoUeetious.  The  flowers  are  rather  small  and 
flimsy,  the  colour  being  deep  bright  ro'e-pink, 
with  slaty  blue  blotches  forming  a  zone  at  the 
base  inside  the  eup  The  erect  foliage  is  rather 
narrow  and  grooved.  Tulipa  prsestans  is  a  | 
branching  species,  i.e.,  several  flowers  are  pro-  '■ 
duced  on  one  stem.  These  are  most  gorgeous 
creations,  the  colour  being  a  vivid  orange  scarlet. 
A  curious  feature  about  this  Tulip  is  that  the 
broad  leaves  are  thickly  covered  with  fine  minute 
hairs  on  their  inner  surfaces. 

Among  the  Saxifrages  none  is  more  imposing 
than  the  handsome  S.  Grisebaohii,  a  native  of 
Macedonia  and  a  member  of  the  encrusted 
section.  The  leaves  form  neat  rosettes,  and  from  ^ 
the  centre  of  each  spring  a  unique  and  handsome  } 
inflorescence.  The  small  rosy  red  flowers  form  a 
rather  dense  tuft  at  the  top  of  an  erect  stem. 
I'his  stem,  too,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
situated  upon  it  in  a  regular  manner  are  good- 
sized  leaves  of  a  uniform  reddish  colour  except  at 
the  tips,  which  are  deep  green,  thus  adding  to 
the  charms  of  this  beautiful  Rockfoil.  The  plants 
at  Kew  are  growing  in  pans  between  pieces  of 
sandstone  and  look  quite  at  home.  Sixifraga 
apieulata  Albert!  is  a  tine  variety  of  this  well- 
known  species,  the  flowers  being  much  larger  and 
brighter  in  colour  than  those  of  the  type. 
S.  Scardica,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  was  producing 
its  good-sized  pure  white  flowers  in  profusion,  the 
dense  tuft.s  of  foliage  providing  a  pleasing  foil  of 
green.  Some  small  plants  of  S.  Boydii  were  also 
flowering  well. 
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A    BEAUllFUL    HEATH. 

(Erica  cabnea. ) 
It   is    to   be   regretted   that   the   hardy    Heaths 
(Ericas)  are  so  little  seen  in  our  gardens,  flourish- 
ing as  they  do  in  any  ordinary  sweet  soil,  for  the 


VARIETY    WANTED     IN     FORGING 

ROSES. 

k  T  the  Chicago  Florists'  Club  in  December 
/\  last  the  subject  was  discussed  rela- 

/   %  tive  to  the  need  of  greater  variety  in 

/  ^  our  forcing  Roses.  Perliaps  this 
y  %  matter  aff'ects  our  American  neigh- 
bours more  than  it  does  us,  seeing 
that  they  depend  so  largely  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Rose  from  specimens  grown  under  glass. 
But  the  thought  must  have  occurred  to  all  who 
handle  large  quantities  of  forced  Roses  that  there 
is  room  for  a  greater  variety.  It  seems  almost 
absurd  to  suggest  it  when  we  remember  our 
multifarious  collection,  which  has  attained  to 
almost  a  prodigious  size.  But  so  few  have  the 
desired  qualities  of  a  forcing  Rose,  which  is,  briefly, 
self  colour,  full  and  deep  flowers,  perfect  shape, 
brilliance  and  clearness  of  colour,  long  stems, 
erect  growing,  good  lasting  properties,  sturdy 
growth  and  fragrance.  This  latter  quality  I 
must  admit  is  almost  ignored  by  the  florist. 

We  could  do  with  a  real  good  white.  I  know 
some  will  say  at  once  that  we  have  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  Of  course  we  have,  and  a  good  Rose 
it  is  ;  but  it  does  not  come  up  to  my  ideal  of  a 
white  forcing  Rose.  We  want  a  snowy  white 
Catherine  Mermet,  with  all  its  sublime  shape, 
finish  and  fulness.  The  greenish  whiteness  of 
The  Bride  is  against  the  advance  of  this  Rose. 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  also  has  a  yellowish 
tinge,  so  also  has  White  Maman  Coehet,  and  a 
weak  stem  also.  L'Innocence  is  not  at  all  bad, 
but  its  petals  are  terribly  impatient  of  damp. 

Have  we  a  good  red  ?  jl  say  no  ;  not  the  ideal 
red.     Liberty  andiRiehmond  are  good,  and  until 


no.  Perle  des  Jardins  and  Mme.  Hoste  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  under  glass ;  biit  they  are  not 
the  ideal  yellow,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  shall  ever  improve  on  them.  In  Lena  we 
have  a  glorious  colour,  but  a  very  thin  flower. 
Harry  Kirk  may  possibly  prove  a  good  thing,  so 
also  may  Mme.  Paul  Varin  Beruier,  although 
this  latter  is  rather  undersized.  I  imagine  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward  will  be  a  gain  to  this  section,  and 
perhaps  the  Lyon  Rose  will  be  an  acquisition  to 
the  salmon  yellows.  I  rather  fancy  the  best 
improvements  we  are  likely  to  obtain  in  the 
yellows  and  orange  shades  will  come  either 
through  the  Hybrid  Teas  or  that  advancing 
group  Rosa  pernettiana. 

Shall  we  ever  improve  upon  Bridesmaid  for  a 
pink '!  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful.  Great 
things  are  expected  of  Mrs.  .Jardine,  an  Irish 
Rose  that  has  found  its  way  first  to  the  United 
States  ;  but  it  will  have  to  be  a  good  Rose  to 
surpass  Bridesmaid.  As  a  salmon  pink  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  will  probably  never  be  beaten  for 
late  spring  flowering  ;  but  I  am  told  the  new 
Joseph  Lowe  is  a  very  prolific  bloomer  in  winter, 
and  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  Mme.  A.  Chate- 
nay, although  a  sport  from  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.     P. 


THE    ROSE    ANALYSIS. 

fCoiifinued  from  page  16 J.  J 
Mr.  MawIjEy's   comments  on  this  table  are  as 
follows : 

"  It  is  interesting  to  try  and  gauge  from  time 
to  time  by  these  tables  the  advances  that  the 
Rose  is  making  in  one  direction  or  another.  In 
other  words,  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  at  all 
events  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view.  For 
instance,  taking  the  table  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Hybrid  Teas,  one  cannot  but  notice  from 
year  to  3'ear  the  unchecked  advance  of  the  Hybrid 


THE    \MNTEK    HEATH    (ERKJA    CABNEA)    IN    MES.SRS.     BAIvEB.S'    ttOLVERUAMFTON    NURSERIES. 


general  idea  that  they  must  be  planted  in  peaty 
soil  is  quite  erroneous.  One  of  the  prettiest  is 
E.  earnea  (the  Winter  Heath),  and  the  accom- 
panying photograph  shows  a  lovely  patch  of  it 
growing  on  the  rockery  at  Messrs.  Bakers 
nurseries  at  Codsall,  Wolverhampton.  Its  beau- 
tiful rose-pink  flowers  are  most  acceptable  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  it  comes  into  bloom  while 
all  other  early  spring  flowers  are  still  practically 
dormant.  It  first  commences  to  show  a  little 
colour  during  the  dull  days  of  January',  and  by 
the  end  of  February  and  throughout  March  it  is 
a  perfect  blaze  of  colour.  The  variety  K.  earnea 
alria  is  also  well  worth  growing.  G.  W.   K. 


we  get  something  better  they  will  be  largely 
grown  ;  but  already  there  are  murmurings 
against  Richmond,  owing  to  s,  weakness  or  flaw 
in  its  flower-stalk,  which  hinders  it  lasting  any 
length  of  time  when  cut.  Is  the  new  Rhea  Reid 
likely  to  replace  either  of  these '.'  It  comes  from 
the  raiser  of  Richmond,  and  he  says  its  blooms 
are  as  large  as  American  Beauty  (from  which  it 
is  a  seedling  crossed  with  a  seedling  Hybrid  Tea), 
as  double  as  Bridesmaid,  as  sweet  as  La  France, 
as  red  as  Richmond  in  winter,  and  resists 
mildew.  Should  all  this  prove  true,  then  Rhea 
Reid  is  the  red  forcing  Rose  we  are  looking  for. 
Have    we    a   good   yellow '!    Again  I  must   say 


Tea,  together  with  the  gratlual  decline  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual.  This  year  there  are  no  fewer 
than  thirty-two  Hybrid  Teas  on  the  list,  last  j'ear 
there  were  twenty-six  and  five  j'ears  ago  only 
fourteen.  And  yet  at  present  we  cannot  afford 
to  dispense  w  ith  theHybrid  Perpetuals  altogether, 
or  our  gardens  would  lose  much  <if  their  beauty. 
On  the  side  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  we  have  a  daily 
increasing  army  of  large  continuous  flowering  and 
mostly  pink  Roses  with,  as  a  rule,  little  fragrance. 
On  the  other  side  we  see  a  diminishing  array  of 
so-called  Perpetuals  which  flower  bravely  enough 
during  the  summer,  but  only  moderately  during 
.he    rest  of   the   season.      They  are    somewhat 
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smaller  in  size,  and  generally  some  shade  of 
crimson  in  colour,  and  in  many  cases  have  a  most 
delicious  perfume.  Our  hybridists  having  so 
successfully  obtained  increased  size  and  freedom 
of  flowering  in  the  Hybrid  Teas  are,  no  doubt, 
now  turning  their  attention  to  the  further  im- 
provements most  needed  in  that  section,  namely, 
more  crimsons  and  some  good  yellows  of  lasting 
colour,  like  Man'chal  Niel,  and,  above  all  things, 
greater  perfume. 

"At  the  last  exhibition  few  varieties  were  excep- 
tionally well  represented,  in  fact,  only  Captain 
Hayward  and  Gladys  Harkness  have  never  before, 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  Marquise  Litta  have 
only  once  before,  been  as  frequently  staged. 
Whereas  K.  A.  Victoria,  Her  Majesty,  H.  Vernet, 
Ulster,  M.  Baumann,C.  Lefebvre,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Tom  Wood.  Earl  of  Uufferin,  Victor  Hugo, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Xavier  Olibo,  Duke  of  Teck 
and  Louis  Van  Houtte,  all  but  one,  be  it  noticed. 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  have  never  before  been  as 
sparingly  exhibited. 

"Turning  now  to  the  newer  Roses,  by  which 
is  here  meant  those  varieties  on  the  list  which 
are  five  or  fewer  years  old.  Of  those  sent  out  in 
1902  Alice  Lindsell,  No.  13  (creamy  white  with 
pink  centre),  and  Florence  Pemberton,  at  No.  16 
(creamy  white,  shaded  pink),  virtually  retain 
their  former  positions,  while  AimiJe  Coehet, 
No.  67  (flesh  pink),  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
last  analysis,  secures  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
present  one.  Of  the  two  1903  varieties,  both  of 
which  are  new  to  the  analysis,  Gustave  Griiner- 
wald  (carmine  pink)  on  its  first  appearance  takes 
up  a  very  creditable  position  at  No.  .SO,  while 
Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt  (light  pink)  will  be  found  at 
No.  50.  I  have  not  grown  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt. 
but  can  strongly  recommend  Gustave  Griiner- 
wald  for  general  garden  cultivation  on  account  of 
its  distinct  shade  of  pink  and  its  good  and  dainty 
habit  of  growth.  To  19IJ4  we  are  indebted  for 
three  fine  acquisitions,  both  for  exhibition 
and  garden  purposes,  viz.,  Bean  Hole,  Hugh 
Dickson  and  Lady  Ashtown.  Little  need  be 
said  of  Dean  Hole  (pale  carmine,  shaded  salmon) 
considering  that,  although  only  three  years  old, 
it  has  already  risen  to  the  third  place  on  the 
table,  and  is  a  far  better  garden  Rose  than  either 
of  the  varieties  which  occupy  the  leading  places 
above  it.  Hugh  Dickson  (bright  crimson)  may 
be  said  to  have  leapt  into  favour,  having  at  one 
bound  risen  from  No.  61  to  No.  8.  Lady  Ash- 
town (deep  pink),  one  of  the  best  all-round 
Roses  of  recent  introduction,  has  risen  from 
No.  20  to  No.  15.  Mrs.  David  McKee  (creamy 
yellow),  on  the  other  hand,  has  since  last  year 
fallen  from  No.  45  to  No.  50.  Dr.  J.  Campbell 
Hall,  No.  63  (coral  rose),  has  also  lost  a  few 
places,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  pretty  garden 
Rose.  We  now  come  to  five  varieties  which 
were  sent  out  in  1905.  J.  B.  Clark  (crimson, 
shaded  plum),  the  sensational  flower  of  the 
National  Rose  Society's  exhibition  in  1905,  has 
risen  from  No.  32  to  No.  21.  Countess  of  Derby 
(flesh  peach),  which  is  new  to  tlie  table,  takes  up 
a  position  at  No.  42.  The  deep-petalled  Betty 
(copper^'  rose,  shaded  yellow),  also  new  to  the 
list,  will  be  found  at  No.  56.  Richmond  (bright 
crimson),  likewise  new  to  the  analysis,  secures  a 
place  at  No.  63.  The  remaining  variety,  C.  -J. 
(Jrahame,  No.  63  (bright  crimson),  has  not 
improved  on  its  previous  position  of  last  year. 
The  only  Rose  distributed  in  190(i  which  was 
shown  a  sufiicient  number  of  times  at  the  last 
exhibition  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  table  is 
William  Shean  (pink),  which  secures  a  place  at 
No.  56. 

Greatly  to  the  honour  of  our  British  raisers  be 
it  said  that  as  many  as  twelve  of  the  above 
sixteen  new  Roses  were  raised  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  ten  of  them  by  a  single  firm.  As 
regards  the  other  four  Roses,  we  are  indelited 
for  two  of  them  to  America,  for  one  of  them  to 
France,  and  for  the  remaining  variety  to  Germany. 
Of  the  sixteen  Roses  all  but  one  are  Hybrid  Teas, 
w  hile  nine,  or  more  tlian  half,  are  some  shade  of 
pink."  H.  K.  Molyneun. 
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SAXIFRAGA  BOYDII   ALBA. 

NEXT  to  the  true  major  forms  of  Saxi- 
fraga  burseriana  the  above-named 
plant  is  certainly,  when  well  grown, 
the  finest  of  the  early  wliite-flowered 
Saxifragas.  How  well  this  plant 
may  be  grown  and  flowered ,  and  how 
pronounced  its  fine  encrusted  character  is  when 
seen  under  the  best  treatment,  were  abundantly 


The  Erinus  shoulci  be  established  from  seeds 
sown  in  the  crevices  with  a  mere  modicum  of  soil 
over  them.  If  the  wall  is  kept  fairly  moist  for 
a  time  they  will  soon  germinate,  and  the  most 
crucial  stage  will  be  over.  An  Old  wall  with 
crumbling  mortar  offers  the  best  medium  for  the 
Erinus,  and  in  a  few  years  the  vacant  crevices 
will  be  filled  with  young  self-sown  plants.  On  a 
wall  either  E.  alpinus  or  K.  hirsutus  is  bettet 
than  the  white  variety  of  alpinus,  which  is  not 
so  effective,  although  very  lieautiful  also.  There 
are  many  gardens  in  wet  districts  where  the 
Erinus  will  not  thrive  on  the  level,  but  dies  out 


BOYD'S   white-flowered   ROCKFOIL   (SAXIFEAOA    ROYDII   alba).       (AI,.,ii/  lm:-tl,!ril.^  iirl/iinil  size.) 


demonstrated  by  the  splendid  examples  seen  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  recently  when  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hambro  of  Hayes  Park,  Kent,  exhibited 
the  plant  so  finely.  The  plant  in  question  was 
the  best  we  have  ever  seen,  and  was  simply 
covered  with  its  handsome  opaque  pure  white 
blossoms,  and  the  effect  of  these  latter  above  the 
spreading  leaf-tuft  was  very  fine.  We  regard 
this  plant  as  a  hybrid  between  S.  coriophylla  and 
S.  burseriana,  and  it  is  not,  as  might  reasonably 
be  assumed  from  its  name,  merely  a  white-flowered 
form  of  the  well-known,  if  rare.  S.  Boydii. 
Grown  in  very  sandy  loam  with  crushed  sand- 
stone, and  pieces  of  the  same  interspersed  with 
tlie  soil,  the  plant  was  perfectly  happy,  and 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  intelligent  care 
and  cultivation  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Grand- 
field,  the  gardener.  The  illustration  depicts  but 
a  portion  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  finest 
example  of  its  kind  seen  at  any  London  exhibition, 
a  large  pan  of  S  inches  across  being  studded  with 
the  purest  of  white  blossoms  an  inch  or  so  removed 
from  the  grey  leaf-tuft.  K.  .Tenkins. 


in   winter,  and  there  the  system  of   wall  culti- 
vation will  prove  a  lioon.  fS.  Arnott. 
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ERINUS  ALPINUS    ON    A    WALL. 

The  lovely  little  Erinus  alpinus  is  nowhere  so 
beautiful  as  on  a  wall,  and  a  long  stretch  almost 
covered  with  its  purplish  flowers  is  charming  in 
the  extreme,  whether  the  wall  be  an  old  red 
sandstone  one,  one  of  whin  or  limestone  or  old 
discoloured  bricks.  Even  when  out  of  flower 
the  green  cushions  formed  by  the  leaves  are  great 
ornaments  to  a  garden  or  other  wall.  I  know  of 
one  long  stretch  of  wall  some  12  feet  or  14  feet 
high,  screening  from  the  sea  breezes  an  old 
Scottish  garden,  and  on  the  outside  of  this, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sea  winds,  and  with  the 
spray  borne  by  the  wind  being  carried  against  it 
occasionally,  this  little  Erinus  flourishes,  and 
there  must  be  thousands  of  plants  in  this 
wall. 


HE  Rose  of  which  we  gixe  a  coloured 
plate  cannot  fail  to  become  a  general 
favourite,  for  in  the  exquisite  combi- 
nation of  colour  we  ha\-e  a  blending 
that  is  almost  uniqvie,  even  in  the 
very  extensive  collection  of  Roses 
now  in  cultivation.  In  the  garden  it  is  one  of 
the  first  to  catch  the  eye,  and  the  brighter  the 
sun  the  more  vivid  is  the  crimson  tint  brought 
:  out.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  real  hybrid  between 
a  Tea  Rose  and  a  Hybrid  Tea,  as  tlie  erect  stems 
give  evidence  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  character,  while 
in  refinement  of  bloom  and  in  delicacy  of  colour- 
ing the  Tea  Rose  predominates.  The  blooms, 
which  are  produced  sometimes  in  small  clusters 
and  sometimes  singly,  are  borne  erect,  a  quality 
that  will  commend  it  to  all  who  appreciate  this 
excellent  trait  in  a  Rose.  Exhibitors  will  find 
this  varietj-  a  useful  addition  to  the  most  select 
box  of  Teas,  for  the  blooms  will  come  quite  a 
good  size  with  the  aid  of  free  disbudding,  both 
of  the  buds  and  side  shoots,  and,  although  the 
crimson  colour  is  intense,  it  will  be  more  helpful 
to  a  box  of  Teas  than  the  self-coloured  crimsons, 
which  many  think  tend  to  mar  the  more  deli- 
cate-coloured Teas  which  always  predominate. 

Hugo  Roller  received  an  unanimous  award  of 
merit  when  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  last  summer.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  blooms  from 
wliich  our  coloured  plate  was  prepared, 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

BAISING    HEPATICAS    FROM    SEED. 

HKPATICAS,  the  varieties  of  Ane- 
mone Hepatioa  or  Hepatiea  triloba, 
the  old  name  of  the  plant,  are  such 
beautiful  sprine;  flowers  that  an 
extended  appreciation  of  their 
worth  is  devoutly  to  be  desired. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  realised,  it  is  liighly 
necessary  that  only  such  varieties  as  are  most 
easily  cultivated  should  be  encouraged,  as  there 
are  but  few  who  can  succeed  with  some  of  the 
weaker  and  more  delicate  sorts,  beautiful  though 
these  are.  Thus  the  double  blue  Hepatiea,  which 
is  such  a  charming  flower,  is  successful  in  only  a 
few  gardens,  and  the  double  white,  enfeeliled 
possibly  b\'  over-propagation,  bids  fair  to  rival  it 
in  delicacy  under  common  conditions  in  the 
garden.  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  that 
the  raising  of  Hepaticas  from  seeds  should  be 
encouraged,  so  that  free-growing,  vigorous  varie- 
ties may  be  secured  ;  while  by  this  means  there 
is  every  probability  tliat  seedlings  will  appear 


been  collected  they  may  remain  on  tlie  paper, 
well  spread  out,  for  some  daj's  until  they  are 
apparently  hard  on  the  exterior,  when  they 
should  be  sown  without  further  delay,  so  as  to 
secure  seedlings  tlie  following  spring. 

Although  sowing  may  be  done  in  the  open 
ground  in  small  drills  and  coxered  with  about  a 
quarter  of  an  incli  of  tine  soil,  there  is  consider- 
able  loss  in  doing  tliis,  as  the  seedlings  will  Vie 
liable  to  injury  from  the  changes  of  weatlior. 
and  many  may  be  thus  destroved  when  in  a 
miniature  stage.  It  is  much  safer  to  sow  tlie 
seeds  in  boxes  or  pans,  and  much  care  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  dry  on 
the  surface  and  to  keep  the  .seeds  in  a  uniform 
condition  of  moisture.  The  soil  ought  to  be  of  a 
sandy  character,  with  some  leaf-soil  and  sand 
added  to  good  loam.  It  must  not  bo  too  light 
and  open,  however,  or  the  little  roots  of  the 
I  seedlings  will  be  liable  to  di-.\-  up,  especially  if 
the  method  recommended  in  the  following  para- 
graph is  not  followed.  This  is  simple,  and  con- 
sists in  sowing  the  seeds  round  and  just  beneath 
the  edges  of  pieces  (jf  slate  pressed  slightly  into 
j  the  soil.     I  have  raised  many   Hepaticas  in  this 


TIIK    WHITK-FLOWKREU   WOOD   CBANE's-HILI.   (oeRANIUM    SVLVATH'OM    ALIUIM), 


the  seeds  arc  fresh,  but  if  kept  until  the  spring 
after  ripening  they  will  be  longer  germinating. 
Although  some  troulile  and  patience  are  reciuired, 
the  results  are  excellent  and  well  reward  one  for 
the  trouble  taken. 

THE    WOOD    CRANE'S-BILL. 

((tKBANIUM  SYLVATIC'UM.) 
We  hear  but  little  at  the  present  time  of  the 
value  (jf  tlie  Wood  Crane's-bill  ((Jeranium  syl- 
vaticum)  and  its  varieties  as  border  or  wild 
garden  flowers,  although  many  plants  of  lesser 
worth  than  tliese  are  sought  after  and  prized. 
Like  others  of  the  extensive  genus  to  whicli  it 
belongs,  this  Crane's-bill  is  one  which  has  not 
only  much  true  beauty,  but  is  also  a  plant  which 
is  so  accommodating  in  its  ways  that  it  may  be 
cultivated  in  places  where  few  other  flowers 
would  grow.  It  is  a  rare  native  of  woods  and 
thickets  in  the  nortli  of  (4reat  Britain,  as  well  as 
of  various  parts  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  West 
Asia,  so  that  its  natural  preference  for  shelter 
from  sun  points  it  out  as  a  valuable  plant  for 
growing  under  trees  and  in  shade,  although  it 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  full  sunshine. 
It  comes  into  l)loom  in  June  and  lasts  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  beauty,  freijuently  continuing 
through  both  June  and  July,  and  forming  a 
handsome  plant  some  2  feet  or  a  little  more  in 
height,  having  erect  stems  and  leaves  with  from 
five  to  seven  lobes,  each  lobe  deeply  toothed. 

While  the  colour  of  the  typical  form  of  Gera- 
nium sylvatieum  is  purple  or  blue,  it  is  rather 
varialile,  and  this  tendency  has  given  rise  to 
some  beautiful  and  welcome  varieties,  of  which 
that  shown  in  the  illustration,  G.  sylvatieum 
album,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable.  In  this 
variety  the  pure  white  flowers  are  produced  as 
freely  as  those  of  the  purple  or  blue  varieties, 
and  the  ajipearance  of  a  good  plant  in  the 
border,  the  wild  garden,  or  the  large  rook  garden 
is  acceptable  to  all  in  its  season.  A  very  pretty 
rose-coloured  variety,  <!.  s.  roseum,  is  also  in 
cultivation,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  is 
one  of  a  silvery  blue.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Wood  Crane's-bill  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  as, 
although  preferring  a  free  and  rather  open  soil, 
it  will  grow  in  any  ranging  from  a  poor  and  sandy 
line  to  a  stiff  loam  approaching  to  clay.  It  is 
readily  increa=od  by  division  in  spring  or  imme- 
diately after  flowering,  and  plants  of  the  type 
can  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  either  when  ripe, 
or  in  spring  in  little  drills  in  the  open,  or  in  pots 
or  boxes  under  glass.  Seeds  germinate  readily, 
and,  if  the  young  plants  are  given  proper  treat- 
ment in  the  way  of  timely  pricking  out,  they 
will  bloom  the  year  after. 

Sunnymead,  Dumfrifs.  S.  Arnott. 


which  will  yield  blooms  of  different  shades  of 
colour  from  the  parent  plants.  The  process  is  a 
little  tedious,  but  the  results  will  amply  com- 
pensate for  the  time  and  trouble  necessitated. 

The  raising  of  Hepaticas  from  seeds  has  long 
been  practised,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  upon  a  very 
limited  scale,  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  seeds  of  th(  se  lovely  flowers  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  offered  by  the  seed-^man.  It  is  thus  neces- 
sary to  save  seeds  from  one's  own  plants,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  small  collection 
of  the  different  colours  in  one's  own  garden,  so 
as  to  endeavour  to  cross-fertilise  the  plants, 
although  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
there  is  some  variation  in  a  natural  way.  This 
cross-fertilisation  may  be  effected  witli  a  small 
camel's-hair  pencil,  transferring  the  pollen  from 
one  flower  to  another.  When  the  seeds  begin  to 
ripen,  which  is  when  they  will  part  readily  from 
the  stalk,  the  plants  must  be  gone  over  daily, 
removing  the  seeds  which  can  be  detached  with- 
out pulling  them  off,  and  placing  these  on  a  piece 
of  paper  in  a  dry,  but  not  too  warm,  room  until 
the  whole  are  collected.  If  the  plants  are  not 
visited  daily  at  this  time,  many  of  the  seeds  will 
fall  to  the  ground  and  be  lost.      VVheii   all  have 


way,  and  have  first  pressed  the  pieces  of  slate 
slightly  down  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  leave  a  mark. 
Round  the  edges  of  this,  and  about  a  ijuarter  to 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  margin,  the  seeds 
were  sown  very  thinly  and  just  covered  with  tine 
earth,  the  pieces  of  slate  being  then  pressed  down 
upon  them  rather  firnil_y.  The  seedlings  will 
appear  the  spring  after  sowing,  as  a  rule,  but 
some  will  not  germinate  until  the  following  year. 
It  is  as  well  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
boxes  for  a  year  after  they  appear,  standing 
them  outside  in  a  shady  position  during  summer 
and  until  late  autumn,  when  they  must  be  again 
put  into  a  cold  frame  or  a  cold  greenhouse,  giving 
them  a  little  top-dressing  at  the  same  time.  The 
following  March  they  can  be  planted  out  about 
6  inches  apart  if  in  a  place  where  they  are  to 
bloom,  but  about  S  inches  apart  if  they  are  after- 
wards to  be  removed  again.  They  will  require 
little  after-care,  except  an  occasional  top-dressing 
to  keep  the  crowns  about  the  level  of  the  soil. 

From  seeds  of  a  varied  collection  many  charm- 
ingly-coloured seedlings  will  result,  including 
various  shades  of  blue,  rose,  pink,  red  and  purple. 
Seedlings  will  bloom  at  intervals,  but  the  general 
time  is  the  third  and  fourth  year  after  sowing  if 


THE  VERBENA. 
Many  years  ago  Verbenas  «ere  grown  largely 
for  bedding  and  pots,  and  well-filled  beds  of  the 
old  Purple  King,  Lord  Raglan,  Lady  Cowley, 
&c.  were  much  admired.  These  varieties  were 
raised  chiefly  from  cuttings  of  young  tender  tips 
about  2  inches  in  length  inserted  in  6-inch  pots 
or  pans  and  filled  with  a  sandy  compost  and 
placed  in  frames  kept  very  close,  such  as  that  of 
an  old  Cucumber  frame,  and  in  this  way,  along 
with  many  other  useful  plants  to  be  grown  for 
bedding,  were  rooted  quickly  in  spring  in  heat 
from  the  tips  of  the  autumn  cuttings  ;  but  many 
of  these  old  varieties  seem  to  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation  and  the  stock  raised  nowadays  is 
more  from  seed.  We  ha\e  excellent  varieties  as 
to  colour,  itc. ,  which  are  kept  separate,  and  if 
sown  in  February  or  March  and  forwarded  in  a 
slight  warmth  make  capital  plants  for  putting  out 
at  the  end  of  May.  Gix-en  a  good  soil  these  seedlings 
grow  strongly  and  probably  resist  mildew  better 
than  some  raised  from  cuttings.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  plants  make  a  very  useful  show  during  the 
summer  months,  and  from  a  few  packets  of 
seed  of  different  suitable  colours  a  good 
batch  of  plants  may  lie  raised  without  much 
trouble.  '  H.  Markham. 
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WATER    AND    BOG    GARDENS. 

Apart  from  tlie  interest  and  pleasure  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  moisture-loving  plants, 
there  is  a  distinct  iharni  associated  with  these 
subjects  when  carefullj'  employed  in  the 
embellishment  of  a  water  garden  ;  nor  is  tliis  all, 
for  without  water  in  some  form  or  other  it  is 
impossible  to  do  adequate  justice  to  .the  many 
beautiful  forms  of  plant  life  wliieh  by  nature  are 
aquatics.  To  name  but  one  group  we  have  the 
Water  Lilies  old  and  new.  The  formation  of 
ponds  is  a  simple  enough  matter,  and  with  a 
little  management  they  can  be  introduced  into 
small  gardens.  There  is,  of  course,  the  question 
of  space,  whicli  frequently  hampers  operations  at 
the  beginning,  and  probably  some 
slight  misapprehension  regarding  the 
initial  cost  ;  yet  if  one  considers  the 
relative  freedom  wherewith  these 
plants  flourish  under  the  conditions 
indicated  and  the  modicum  of  labour 
and  material  required  for  their  future 
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Sagittaria  japonica  plena :  G,  Lobelia  Queen 
Victoria,  Aster  Hon.  E.  Gibbsand  Primula  sikki- 
mensis;  7,  Astilbechinensis;  S,  Solidago  nemora- 
lis.  Phlox  Coquelicot  and  Caltha  palustris  plena  ; 
S  9,  Pontederia  cordata  ;  1(1,  Rodgersia  pinnata 
or  podophylla;  la.  Primula  rosea;  .3a,  Primula 
Sieboldi  (cortusoides)  ;  S  X,  Hottonia  palustris  ; 
(S)  Y,  Aponogeton  distachyon  ;  S  Z,  Herpestis 
reflexa.  All  the  plants  named  must  be  planted 
above  water  level,  except  those  marked  "S,'' 
which  are  aquatics.  Nymphfeas  for  eight  positions, 
marked  by  small  dots  :  Atropurpurea,  deep  wine- 
coloured  flowers  ;  ellisiana,  red  to  crimson  ; 
gladstoniana,  cream  white  ;  Laydeckeri  lilacina, 
rose  lilac  ;  L.  rosea,  light  to  deep  rose  :  odorata 
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well-being,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
all  subsequent  outlay  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 
where  the  conditions  favour  natural 
treatment  such  should  invariably  be 
followed,  as  not  only  is  it  pleasing  in  itself,  i 
but  it  accords  with  Nature's  method  of  informal 
grouping,  while  it  also  admits  of  greater  variety 
being  emplo\'ed,  even  where  the  ground  treated 
is  of  moderate  dimensions.  Where  the  posi- 
tion does  not  lend  itself  to  such  treatment, 
no  other  style  of  water  garden  can  excel  the 
formal  tank.  In  shape  this  should  be  fairly 
rectangular,  this  being  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
to  construct. 

The  salient  features  of  the  sketch  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follow  s :  1.  The  out- 
line of  tank  and  bottom  are  uniform  in  con- 
struction, being  made  of  cement  concrete.  2. 
All  projected  parts  are  6  inches  below  water 
level,  and  may  either  be  constructed  of  concrete 
or  Vi-ickwork  built  in  cement  ;  these  are  beds 
formed  to  retain  the  soil,  the  means  for  supplying 
water    being    shown  in 

section.      8.     (Jrass    or        

stone  pavement  covers 
concealing  the  outside 
margin  of  the  tank. 
i.  The  bottom  is  con- 
cave, giving  at  least 
.3  feet  of  water  in  the 
centre.  The  four  pro- 
minent circles  indicate 
the  positions  of  the 
four  colour  forms  r^' 
Nymphaea  Marliacea — 
alba,  oarnea,  rosea  and 
chromatella. 

I  offer  below  sug- 
gestions for  suitable 
plants  for  the  various 
lieds,  employing  those 
which  are  distinct  in 
leaf  or  refined  in 
flower,  and  which  fur- 
nish a  succession  of 
delightful  interest 
during  summer  and 
autumn.  1 ,  Iris  Ka^mp- 
feri,  duplex  white  ;  2, 
Ligularia  macrophylla  ; 
S,  Iris  gigantea  ;  4, 
Senecio  Wilsoni ;   S  5, 
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PEA  GRADUS  GROWN  UNDER 
GLASS. 

RKCENTLY  I  saw  some  very  tine  plants 
of  the  above  Pea  grown  in  boxes  and 
pots,  and  they  were  remarkable  for 
their  sturdy  growth  and  fine  leafage. 
Oradus    may   be    termed    a    dwarf 
marrowfat  of   the  early  type,  and  it 
is  even  earlier  than  some  of  the  green  round  early 
Peas,  which   are   often   of   inferior   flavour.      It 
was  sent  out  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Laxton 
of  Bedford,  and  each  year  it  has  proved 
of  great  service  on  account  of  its  earli- 
ness.     It  is  a  3-feet  high  variety,  and 
even    when  grown   in  pots   or  boxes   it 
does  not  exceed  that  height.    Last  season 
I    saw  a  large  quantity  of  this  variety 
sown   in  frames   for   late   supplies,   and 
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exquisita,  soft  rose,  deeper  centre ;  o.  sulphurea 
grandiflora,  sulphur  yellow. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  moisture-loving 
plants  that  I  have  made  this  selection  with 
diffidence.  When  one  remembers  the  White 
Willow  Herb,  the  great  Water  Buttercup,  the 
Globe  Flowers  and  Swamp  Lilies,  to  mention  but 
a  few  of  the  subjects  which  revel  in  swampy 
ground  and  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  favoured, 
one  is  inevitably  forced  to  make  a  choice  even 
where  none  are  indifferent,  and  nearly  all  are 
worthy  of  admiration.  Atter  all  a  very  great 
deal  depends  upon  individual  taste,  but,  as 
mentioned  above,  tlie  material  to  select  from  is 
so  extensive  tliat  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  what  one  most  desires. 

Thomas  Smith. 

Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines. 
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grown  thus  it  gave  a  splendid  crop.  It 
was  quite  free  from  mildew,  and  the 
pods  set  freely  and  filled  well,  there 
being  no  gaps.  It  has  other  claims 
on  those  who  like  a  late  supply, 
as     when     sown     last     July     it     gave 

splendid  dishes  in  October,  and   the   crop   w  as 

equal  to  a  July  one. 


a  small  water  anu  ruck  garden. 


EARLY    CAULIFLOWERS    UNDER 
CLOCHES. 

When  visitingGunnersbury  HouseGardensa  week 
or  two  ago  I  was  much  interested  in  the  vegetable 
department,  and  specially  noted  a  splendid  lot  of 
early  Cauliflowers.  The  plants  were  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  fine  leafage,  considering  the 
season,  and  will  give  very  early  heads,  being  all 
grown  under  cloches,  or  bell-glasses  as  they  are 
known  in  this  country.  It  is  somewhat  un- 
common to  see  such  a  good  array  of  these  glasses 
in  this  country,  but  it  shows  at  a  glance  what 
splendid  assistance  thej'  are.  Mr.  Hudson 
informed  me  that  they  are  by  no  means  costly 
and  they  are  so  much 
lighter  than  our  hand- 
glasses ;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  not  only 
useful  for  the  purpose 
named  but  for  so  many 
others.  Some  are  used 
for  early  Lettuces,  and 
for  this  they  are  excel- 
lent, as  several  plants 
can  be  grown  under 
one  cloche.  These  re- 
tain the  sun-heat  so 
'veil  that  the  growth  is 
most  rapid.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  on  the 
Continent  the  cloche 
is  very  conmion,  and 
at  tliis  season  of  the 
year  immense  numbers 
are  used  for  early 
vegetables.  I  am  sure 
the  amateur  would  find 
them  of  great  value  to 
raise  early  plants  and 
protect  others,  and  also 
for  rooting  cuttings  of 
shrubs  and  other  hardy 
plants.  G.  W, 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY   WEEK. 

HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN.— I  am 
planting  Pansies  and  Violas  just 
now.  The  ground  has  been  well 
dug  and  heavily  manured,  and  the 
surface  soil  is  also  friable  and  in 
capital  working  order  owing  to  a 
forking  over  of  the  quarters  a  few  days  ago. 
For  ordinary  garden  embellishment  I  allow  a 
space  of  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  between  the 
plants,  giving  the  greater  space  to  the  stronger- 
growing  varieties.  Although  late,  the  planting 
of  perennials  may  be  done  still.  For  a  sunless 
border  many  of  my  friends  are  often  in  doubt  as 
to  what  to  plant.  I  find  that  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Solomon's  Seal,  the  .Japanese  Wind- 
flower  (Anemone  japonica),  Foxgloves,  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses,  Solidago  canadensis,  London 
Pride  and  the  Periwinkle,  besides  many  kindred 
subjects,  do  well  in  this  position.  Old  plants  of 
the  early -flowering  outdoor  Chrysanthemums 
may  be  lifted  and  divided  at  this  time  ;  each 
year  I  make  a  division  of  the  plants  in  early 
April  with  considerable  success.  Seeds  of  the 
Sunflower  may  be  sown  where  they  are  to  flower. 
When  the  seedlings  are  through  the  soil  protect 
from  slugs. 

Gold  Frame. — This  valuable  adjunct  of  the 
garden  is  becoming  more  in  demand  each  day  as 
the  spring  advances.  For  hardening  off  the  more 
tender  subjects  raised  in  heat,  either  from  seeds 
or  cuttings,  the  cold  frame  is  indispensable.  I 
use  it  for  boxes,  pans  and  pots  containing  seed- 
ling Snapdragons,  Mimulus,  Lobelia  and 
numerous  other  things  raised  in  heat,  where,  by 
gradually  inuring  them  to  hardier  conditions, 
the  young  plants  become  fitted  to  be  transferred 
in  a  week  or  two  to  their  flowering  quarters  out- 
doors. It  is  absolute  folly  to  take  plants  from 
the  greenhouse  and  plant  them  outdoors  :  they 
must  be  hardened  off  preparatory  to  planting 
them  in  the  beds  and  borders.  Still  continue  to 
cover  the  frame-lights  at  night,  as  late  frosts  are 
sure  to  visit  us  when  we  least  expect  them. 

Roses. — All  kinds  of  Roses  may  be  pruned 
now.  I  pruned  my  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  at 
the  end  of  March,  the  Hybrid  Teas  during  the 
first  week  of  April  and  now  I  am  finishing  the 
pruning  by  dealing  with  the  Tea-scented  Roses. 
I  hope  to  complete  this  w(jrk  before  the  'iOth  inst. 
Roses  in  pots  are  doing  well  in  the  greenhouse  : 
the  buds  are  opening  kindly  and  are  free  from 


-THE  SAME  I'LANT  OUT  JiACK  ;    NOTE  HOW  THE 
CUTTlNf;    BACK   HAS   JiBEN    DONE. 


I. — Ol^n    PLANT   OF   IVY-I.EAVED   GERANinM. 

green  fly.  Weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  I  find 
help  the  buds  at  this  time  very  considerably. 
Standard  Roses  planted  last  autumn  and  during 
the  ])resent  early  spring  have  each  been  staked  ; 
this  is  a  matter  that  must  not  be  delayed  if  it 
has  not  already  received  attention.  Briars  that 
I  intend  to  bud  later  on  are  now  receiving  atten- 
tion. I  rub  out  all  except  about  three  of  the 
most  promising  eyes  at  a  point  nearest  to  the 
height  I  wish  the  future  head  to  be. 

The  Vegetable  Oa/rden. — Mushroom  beds  for 
summer  supplies  may  be  made  up  now  outdoors. 
The  material  for  this  purpose  should  be  used  in 
sutticient  quantity  to  ensure  a  steady  warmth 
till  the  spawn  has  thoroughly  penetrated  through 
the  whole  heap.  These  outside  beds  should  be 
covered  with  tarpaulins  or  anything  of  a  similar 
nature,  or  straw-thatched  hurdles.  Either  of 
these  protective  agencies  will  throw  off  heavy 
rains,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  successful 
culture.  I  ara  still  making  new  beds  of  herbs, 
both  by  cuttings  and  liy  seeds.  Main-crop 
Potatoes  should  be  planted  without  delay  ;  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  get  the  planting  done  before  the 
warm  weather  comes  along.  Early  Peas  I  am 
now  earthing  up,  at  the  same  time  inserting 
sticks  for  their  support.  Main-crop  Peas  I  am 
sowing  at  the  present  time,  as  they  will  be 
wanted  to  succeed  earlier  sorts  in  .July  next. 
Spinach  may  be  sown  between  other  subjects  as 
a  catch  crop  just  now. 

The  Greenhouse. — Pelargoniums  of  the  show, 
fancy  and  regal  types  are  coming  into  flower 
already,  promising  to  make  a  bright  display  in 
the  near  future.  These  plants  should  not  lie 
coddled,  but  should  receive  abundant  ventila- 
tion, otherwise  they  will  speedily  be  infested  with 
green  fly.  The  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  types  are 
also  doing  well,  some  of  the  more  forward  plants 
already  dexeloping  stout  and  sturdy  flower- 
spikes.  Keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the  roots, 
and  when  water  is  given,  follow  the  same  with  a 
weak  application  of  manure  water.  Auriculas 
coming  into  flower  should  be  placed   in  a  cold 


gi'eenhouBe  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  A  green- 
house with  an  east  or  northern  aspect  appears  to 
suit  them  very  well. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — I  am  busy  planting  trees 
and  shrubs  that  have  been  unavoidably  delayed. 
It  is  not  too  late,  if  care  be  observed  in  the 
planting,  to  do  this  thoroughly.  The  Ivy  is  a 
much-neglected  subject  in  many  gardens,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  this  seeming  want  of 
interest.  I  am  still  planting  a  few  of  the  better 
and  more  interesting  sorts.  Evergreen  shrubs 
that  have  made  free  growth  may  now  be  pruned. 
In  this  connexion  we  include  the  Laurels, 
Aucubas  and  kindred  subjects.  The  growths 
must  not  be  cut  back  with  the  shears,  but 
individual  shoots  trimmed  back  with  the  pruning 
knife.  D.  B.  C. 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS  AND 
THEIR  PROPAGATION. 
These  plants  are  more  popularly  known  as  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums,  and  as  such  we  will  refer  to 
them  in  these  notes.  Old-plants,  of  course,  vary 
in  their  character,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  illustrate  what  may  be 
described  as  a  tjrpical  plant.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  age. 

Gutting  Back  Old  Plants. — The  plant  in  Fig.  1 
represents  one  that  was  struck  last  year  and 
that  is  now  making  two  or  three  vigorous 
growths,  which  for  many  purposes  would  soon 
become  somewhat  tall  and  spare  in  their  character. 
With  a  specimen  of  this  kind  it  is  possible  to 
achieve    much.       A     beginner    would     possibly 


3. — ONE  or  THE  GROWTHS  SUITABLE  FOR  MAKING 
INTO   A   CUTTING. 

hesitate  to  cut  back  the  plant  at  all,  fearing  to 
irretrievably  damage  the  prospect  of  the  ensuing 
season's  display.  Old  plants  of  the  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums  should  not  be  cut  back  so  hard  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Zonal  Geraniums,  which  were 
dealt  with  some  few  weeks  back.  The  plants 
now  under  notice  are  longer  jointed  than  the 
Zonal  types,  and  the  joints  are  altogether 
different  in  their  character,  as  a  comparison  will 
reveal.  These  are  reasons,  apart  from  other 
considerations,  why  the  plants  are  not  cut  back 
so  hard.  Fig.  2  illustrates  how  the  cutting  back 
should  be  done.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
growths  have  been  removed  at  a  point  in  the 
stem  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  a 
joint  ;  when  these  ends  heal  up  they  will  be  so 
shrivelled  that  no  unsightly  appendix  will  be 
noticeable.  Growth  will  soon  evolve  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  immediately  below  the  place  where 
the  cuts  were  made,  and  a  bushy  plant  guaranteed 
as  a  consequence. 

Detached  Growths  and  what  to  do  with  them. — 
Shoots  of  varied  character  are  acquired  when  tlie 
old  plants  are  cut  back,  and  these  should  be  u.sed 
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for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  different 
varieties.  The  growth,  us  represented  in  Fig  3, 
is  quite  typical  of  the  majority  of  those  that  are 
detached  from  the  old  plant.  As  a  iiiatter  of 
fact,  tliis  is  one  of  the  growths  resulting  from 
the  cutting  back  of  the  plant  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  an 
ideal  shoot  and  should  make  a  very  excellent 
cutting.  To  make  this  growth  into  a  cutting  it 
will  be  necessar}'  to  remove  the  lower  leaf, 
cutting  this  off' close  to  the  stem  of  the  cutting 
and  removing  all  the  bracts  at  the  same  time. 
To  complete  the  making  of  the  cutting,  the  stem 
should  be  cut  through  immediately  below  the 
joint  where  the  leaf -stalk  adheres  to  the  stem  of 
the  cutting.  Some  growers  would  perhaps  prefer 
to  make  the  cutting  rather  shorter,  by  removing 
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4. — CUTTINi:  ON  THE  LEFT  PKBPARED  FOR  IN- 
SERTION ;  ON  THE  RIGHT  A  ROOTED  CUTTINll 
READY   FOR  POTTING   UP. 

the  two  lower  leaves  and  cutting  through  the 
stem  immediately  below  the  second  leaf  ;  this 
is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion  and  is  of  little 
moment. 

CuUinijsand  Rooted  Outiinga. — Forthe  guidance 
of  the  inexperienced,  Fig.  4  is  given  to  illustrate 
a  cutting  prepared  for  insertion,  and  also  to  show 
a  cutting  rooted  and  ready  for  being  potted  up. 
This  cutting  has  been  made  from  the  smallest  of 
the  three  growths  represented  on  the  plant  in 
Fig.  1. 

Pottiny  Up  BooUd  Cuttings. — Rooted  cuttings, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  4,  should  be  potted  up 
when  they  are  fairly  well  rooted.  It  is  better  to 
do  the  potting  up  before  the  roots  get  matted 
together,  as  thej'  will  when  a  number  of  cuttings 
are  inserted  in  one  pot.  Fig.  5  represents  the 
same  plant  as  shown  in  Fig.  4  potted  up  and 
established  with  great  possibilities  before  it. 
Pots  .3  inches  in  diameter,  of  deep  build,  should 
be  used  for  the  first  repotting,  and  the  compost 
should  be  made  up  of  the  following  ingredients  : 
Four  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
mould  and  one  part  well-rotted  manure,  the 
whole  of  these  soils  being  passed  through  a  sieve 
with  a  half-inch  mesh.  Add  sufficient  coarse 
silver  sand  or  clean  road-grit  to  make  the  com- 
post porous,  giving  the  heap  a  good  mixing 
before  using.  Pot  firmly,  taking  care  to  crook 
the  pots  properly  so  that  good  drainage  may  be 
provided. 

How  to  Root  the  Cuttings. — The  rooting  of 
the  cuttings  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
provided  proper  conditions  are  observed.  The 
soil  for  propagation  purposes  should  consist  of 
four  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- mould  and  one  part 
coarse  silver  sand  or  river  sand,  all  passed 
through  a  half-inch  mesh  sieve  and  well  mixed. 
For  autumn  propagation  we  prefer  inserting  a 
number  of  cuttings  around  the  edge  of  .'>-inch 
pots,  but  for  spring  and  earl}'  summer  work 
insert  cuttings  individuallj'  in  2-inch  pots. 
Embed  the  cuttings  about  '2  inclies  deep,  pressing 
the  soil  firmly  at  the  base  of  each  one,  otherwise 
they  will  be  likely  to  fail.  One  watering  in 
should  suffice  for  a  long  time.  Place  the  cuttings 
in  a  warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  maintaining 


a  temperature  of  about  55°,  and  in  these  con- 
ditions they  will  root  very  speedily.  Pot  up 
singly  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  rooted. 

Reliable  Varieties. — Ryecroft  Surprise,  salmon 
pink  ;  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  deep  rose- 
pink  ;  Corden's  Glory,  scarlet  ;  Ryecroft  Scarlet, 
bright  scarlet  ;  Galilee,  soft  pink  ;  Phrosa,  blush 
lavender  ;  Miss  Clara  Walker,  salmon  cerise  ;  H. 
Cannell,  rosy  scarlet ;  Leopard,  lilac  -  pink, 
blotched  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Banks,  white  ;  Mme. 
Crousse,  silvery  pink  ;  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle, 
rosy  pink.  

POLYANTHUSES     AND    PRIMROSES    AS 

POT  PLANTS. 
The  man  with  the  unheated  greenhouse  is 
frequently  at  his  wits'  end  to  find  suitable 
subjects  to  place  therein,  quite  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  many  beautiful  yet  commonplace 
subjects  are  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose.  One 
class  of  plants  eminently  adapted  tor  such  work 
consists  of  the  choice  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses, 
and  where  plants  of  these  are  growing  in  the  open 
they  may  be  lifted  and  potted  at  once  with  the 
greatest  success,  providing  reasonable  care  is 
observed  in  the  operation.  Select  some  of  the 
healthiest  looking  plants  that  possess  plenty  of 
flower-buds  and  tread  the  soil  firmly  around  them. 
Then  crock  some  good-sized  pots  and  proceed  to 
lift  the  plants,  cutting  right  round  each  one 
several  inches  away  from  the  centre  of  the  plant 
with  a  good  sharp  spade.  Lift  with  as  much 
soil  and  roots  adhering  as  possible  and  transfer 
the  plant  promptly  to  the  pot,  pressing  the  soil 
moderately  firmly  around  the  ball  of  roots.  If 
the  natural  soil  is  of  an  open  or  light  nature  tliis 
will  answer  admirably  for  the  pots,  but  where  it 
is  heavy  and  sticky  an  ordinary  potting  mixture, 
in  which  loam  predominates,  must  be  used. 
After  potting  give  the  plants  a  watering  in  and 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  if  possible  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  keeping  the  lights  nearly  closed 
so  that  the  plants  become  established  in  their 
new  quarters.  After  this  they  may  be  transferred 
to  the  greenhouse  to  open  their  flowers,  and  a 
brilliant  display  will  be  the  result.  Where  a 
cold  frame  is  not  available  they  may  be  placed 
direct  into  the  greenhouse,  standing  them  in  a 
shaded  position  and  ventilating  carefully  for  a 
few  days. 

AURICULAS  AND  POLYANTHUSES. 
The  amateur  begirmer  in  gardening  finds  the 
possession  of  a  small  greenhouse  or  frame  very 
often  a  sort  of  white  elephant,  because  he 
imagines  only  tender  plants  can  be  grown  in 
such  places  during  the  winter  months,  and  he  has 
no  heating  apparatus  to  enable  that  to  be  done. 
Yet  without  heat  in  a  house  or  frame  how  many 
charming  plants  may  be  grown  such  as  will  with- 
stand frost  and  come  through  the  winter 
unharmed.  Foremost  among  these  hardy  plants 
come  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  plants  that 
will  even  do  well  through  the  winter  outdoors  ; 
but  if  in  a  house  or  frame  in  pots,  are  then  so 
much  better  protected,  and  will  flower  as  a  rule 
fully  a  montli  earlier  in  the  spring.  The  beginner, 
when  reading  of  Auriculas,  is  apt  to  think 
reference  is  made  only  to  the  fine  and  rather  dear 
show  varieties,  whether  of  the  old  florists' 
section  or  the  still  more  beautiful  alpines.  Anj- 
of  these  a  real  amateur  cultivator  may  grow 
under  glass,  once  he  has  mastered  their  cultiva- 
tion, with  great  success.  But  the  beginner 
should  be  content  to  start  with  the  cheap  border 
varieties,  such  as  can  be  purchased  now  from 
florists  in  pots  at  from  23.  (id.  to  3s.  per  dozen, 
getting  them  at  once  shifted  from  3J-incli  pots 
into  5-inih  pots,  usjng  for  compost  turfy  loam 
two-thirds,  the  other  third  consisting  of  old  hot- 
bed manure,  leaf-soil  and  sharp  white  sand,  the 
whole  being  well  mixed.  In  repotting  remove 
the  drainage  and  one-third  of  the  soil  from  the 
roots  of  each  plant,  then  repot,  doing  so  firmly 
and  keeping  the  stems  well  buried.     New  roots 


will  later  form  from  close  beneath  the  leaves. 
At  some  future  potting  a  year  later  the  portions 
of  root-stems  below  the  younger  rotits  should  be 
cut  away,  or  otherwise  they  may  harmfully 
decay.  The  plants  need  no  heat,  and  will  not 
care  for  exposure  to  strong  sunshine.  Being 
alpine  plants,  shade  and  coolness  suit  them 
best. 

After  flowering  is  over,  should  none  be  required 
to  produce  seed,  the  flower-stems  should  be 
pinched  or  twisted  off  just  beneath  the  flower- 
truss,  then  allowed  to  die  away.  Unless  some 
one  variety  or  more  seems  exceptionally  good,  it 
is  best  to  save  no  seed,  or  rather  not  to  wait  for 
flowering,  but  get  a  packet  of  good  alpine  border 
Auricula  seed  at  once,  sowing  it  in  a  shallow  pan 
on  good  fine  sandy  soil,  just  pressing  it  in,  well 
damping  it  and  covering  with  glass,  then  shading 
with  paper,  as  the  germination  will  be  better  in 
darkness  than  in  light.  Plenty  of  patience  is 
needed  with  Auricula  seed,  as  it  grows  irregu- 
larly. Still,  the  paper  shading  must  be  removed 
when  some  plants  appear.  AH  the  same,  keep 
the  pan  all  the  summer  in  a  shady,  cool  place. 
By  August  many  of  the  seedlings  will  be  fit  to 
prick  off  into  other  pans  or  into  shallow  boxes 
thinly,  and  be  large  enough  to  pot  up  singly  in 
November.  It  is  thiis  possible  through  seed- 
sowing  to  create  a  stock  of  scores,  or  even 
hundreds,  where  the  simple  trouble  described  is 
taken. 

If  Auricula  plants  become  infested  with  aphis, 
wasli  the  leaves  with  a  tiny  brush  and  a 
decoction  of  tobacco  and  quassia  chips.  Polyan- 
thus plants  even  now  showing  bloom  may  be 
purchased  from  barrows  or  florists  even  more 
cheaply  than  Auriculas,  and  simply  need  similar 
treatment  in  potting,  the  plants  being  kept  in 
full  light  and  air  so  that  bloom  does  not  become 
drawn  or  colourless.  All  these  can  be  planted 
out  into  the  open  ground  on  a  shady  border  as 
soon  as  flowering  is  over.  If  desired  and  plants 
do  well,  they  may  be  lifted  into  fresh  pots  in 
November.  A  packet  of  seed  of  a  fine  strain 
should  be  obtained  at  once  and  sown  as  advised 
for  Auricula  seed,  also  it  should  be  similarly 
treated  ;  but  as  the  seedlings  will  grow  much 
faster,  these  had  best  be  dibbled  out  into  the 
open  ground  6  inches  apart  for  the  summer  and 
kept  well  watered  :  then  so  many  as  desired  may 


5. — ROOTED  CDTTINg]  POTTED   UP  INTO  A  3-INCH 
POT. 

be  lifted  into  6-inch  pots  in  November,  and  thus 
help  to  fill  the  greenhouse  or  frame.  D. 

A  CATCH  CROP  OF  RADISHES. 
Becixners  in  gardening  are  not  infrequently 
hampered  by  lack  of  space  in  which  to  grow  the 
various  crops  of  salads  and  other  small  things. 
Where  such  is  the  case  a  nice  batch  of  Radishes 
may  be  obtained  as  follows  :  In  the  centre  of  the 
space  between  each  two  rows  of  late  Potatoes 
draw  a  1  inch  deep  flat-bottomed  drill  and  sow 
therein  seeds  of  a  quick-growing  Radish,  such 
as  French  Breakfast.  The  Radishes  resulting 
fi'om  this  sowing  will  be  ready  for  use  before  the 
Potatoes  are  high  enough  to  do  them  any  harm, 
and  the  latter  will  not  suffer  in  the  least. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Bedding  Plants  in  Frames. — At  the  present 
time  there  are,  doubtless,  many  thousands  of 
bedding  plants  in  frames  that  are  destined  to 
brighten  the  summer  flower  garden,  and  if  the 
grower  is  to  get  the  full  value  of  them  later  on  it 
is  essential  that  they  shall  have  regular  attention. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  have  all  the  air 
that  is  possible,  while  light  is  equally  beneficial. 
In  towns  the  cultivator  suffers  seriously  from  the 
poorness  of  the  light,  but  he  commonly  makes 
matters  worse  by  neglect  on  his  own  part.  If 
he  would  keep  the  glass  in  his  frames,  and  in  his 
houses  too,  for  that  matter,  scrupulously  clean, 
the  plants  would  thrive  far  more  satisfactorily, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  bloom  much  more  pro- 
fusely in  due  course.  Watering  will  demand 
the  grower's  attention,  and  in  this  respect  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  be  too  generous  in  the 
supplies,  or  just  about  as  much  harm  as  good 
will  result.  Further,  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves 
ought  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  seen,  as 
any  trouble  of  this  sort  on  one  plant  will  soon 
spread  to  others  that  are  growing  in  the  same 
structure.  Flowers  should  be  pinched  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  seen.  If  it  is  possible  to  plant 
out  the  yellow  Calceolarias  Ijefore  the  end  of  the 
month,  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  grow 
better  and  the  irritating  summer  losses  will  be 
fewer  in  numbers. 

Cats  in  Gardens. —One  is  always  hearing 
wails  at  the  damage  done  by  eats  in  town  gardens, 
and  questions  are  constantly  being  asked  as  to 
how  these  active  and  determined  felines  can  be 
circumvented.  Speaking  from  my  own  e.^perience 
I  can  say  that  I  have  not  had  half-a-dozen 
cats  in  my  garden  during  the  past  thirteen 
years,  and  I  have  kept  them  out  by  the  aid 
of  wire  netting.  In  the  period  named  above  I 
have  had  two  sets,  and  it  was  in  the  interval 
between  taking  down  the  old  and  putting  up 
the  new  that  the  few  cats  that  have  honoured 
my  garden  by  their  presence  paid  their  visits. 
The  netting  is  3  feet  wide  and  of  2-inch  mesh, 
and  it  is  carried  its  full  height  above  the  fence 
on  supports  2^  feet  high  ;  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  above  the  wire  there  is  a  full  9  inches  of 
swaying  netting,  and  it  is  precisely  that  part 
which  the  cats  do  not  appreciate.  Although  the 
supports  are  flimsy  a  venturesome  animal  will 
occasionally  travel  up  them,  but  when  that 
additional  storey  is  reached  and  it  commences  to 
swing  it  at  once  decides  that  the  soil  in  my 
neighbours'  gardens  is  just  as  good  as  that  in 
mine  and  it  descends.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
swear  to  the  elegance  of  the  arrangement,  for  there 
is  nothing  of  that  sort  about  it,  but  for  its 
efficacy  I  can  safely  vouch.  The  secret  of  success 
lies  in  bad  workmanship,  for  the  vrire  is  so  slack 
that  except  at  the  posts  no  cat  will  tackle  it. 
One  of  my  friends  who  knew  of  my  good  fortune 
decided  that  he  would  enclose  his  garden,  but  he 
wanted  the  wire  to  look  nice.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  procured  1-inoh  mesh,  •21  feet  high  and 
had  a  support  to  the  top  of  every  3  feet  (I  should 
have  mentioned  that  mj'  supports  are  7  feet 
asunder),  and  from  these  he  stretched  the  netting 
as  tightly  as  he  could.  When  the  work  was 
completed  it  looked  neat  and  smart,  but  as  for 
keeping  out  the  cats — well,  it  was  useless,  for 
they  tested  it  carefully,  found  it  firm,  told  their 
friends,  and  those  who  wanted  to  see  the  garden 
simply  walked  over  the  wire  in  the  most  con- 
venient spot. 

CLiPPiNf!  Ivv. — Notwithstanding  the  sombre 
appearance  of  some  Ivy,  it  is  one  of  the  best  wall 
and  fence  plants  that  can  be  grown  in  towns,  and 
my  collection  of  about  twenty  varieties,  all  small- 
leaved,  fiom  Cheals,  is  a  pleasure  to  nie  and  my 
visitors.  I  mention  the  plant  now  as  the  time  is 
opportune  for  the  annual  trimming.  If  this 
work  is  done  much  earlier  there  is  an  interval  of 
bareness,  but  done  now  new  growths  are  soon 
produced  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  garden  is 
scarcely  marred.  H.  .T.  Wrioht. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS.  — 
Top-dress  Cucumbers  that  are 
fruiting,  using  a  little  often.  A 
box  of  soil  should  be  put  into  the 
house  at  night,  and  by  the  morning 
it  will  be  warm,  and  the  work  may 
then  be  done.  Keep  the  plants  well  syringed 
twice  daily,  and  stop  at  every  joint  next  tlie 
fruit,  allowing  only  one  fruit  to  develop  at  a 
joint.  Sow  for  succession  Cirter's  Model  and 
Sutton's  Peerless,  two  good  varieties  for  table 
and  exliibition  use.  Sow  more  Melons  for 
succession  and  frame  work.  A  variety  called 
Carter's  Frame  is  an  admirable  one  for  cool 
frame  treatment.  Hero  of  Lockinge  is  also  a 
tine  varietj'  for  growing  in  frames  after  the 
bedding  plants  have  lieen  cleared  out. 

Tomatoes.  — Pot  singly  now  varieties  for  outside 
culture.  Cirter's  Outdoor  and  Sunrise  are  both 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  Grow  in  a  warm 
house  or  frame  for  a  week  or  two,  after  which 
they  should  be  placed  in  cool  frames.  They  will 
then  make  strong  sturdy  plants  for  putting  out 
into  their  summer  quarters.  It  is  very  often  the 
cause  of  failure  that  plants  in  too  weak  a  con- 
dition ai'e  planted  outside  :  they  take  a  long  time 
to  recover,  and  when  they  do  half  the  summer  is 
gone. 

Fruit  Houses. 
Grapes  that  are  swelling  rapidly  should  be 
given  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  also  an  occasional 
dressing  of  Le  Fruitier  or  guano,  which  should 
be  well  watered  in.  Keep  the  laterals  pinched. 
This  operation  should  be  done  frequently,  so 
that  the  Vines  do  not  miss  the  flow  of  sap. 
Shut  the  house  up  early  in  the  afternoon, 
damping  down  e\ery  crevice  thoroughly.  Succes- 
sion houses  should  be  brought  along  slowly  or 
according  to  requirements.  Where  there  is 
plenty  ot  space  between  tlie  wires  and  the  glass 
the  shoots  ought  not  to  be  pulled  down  to  the 
wire  too  quickly  or  they  may  snap  and  cause  a 
gap.  Keep  the  roots  in  a  fairly  moist  position, 
especially  near  the  pipes,  or  red  spider  may  gain 
a  footing  and  be  difficult  to  dislodge. 

/'each  Hons'  ■^. — Where  fruits  are  reaching  the 
stoning  period  the  temperature  may  be  slightly 
lowered  for  a  week  or  two.  Keep  the  gmwths 
regularly  tied  ;  cut  away  any  that  is  not  required 
when  the  stoning  period  is  over,  (live  the  trees 
a  tliorough  watering  with  farmyard  manure  into 
which  some  soot  has  been  mixed  ;  this  will  keep 
the  foliage  nice  and  green  and  healthy. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Himalayan  and  other  Rhododendrons  coming 
into  flower  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  and 
airy  house  :  at  the  same  time  the  paths  and 
stages  must  be  damped  down  dailj'  and  twice  on 
Ijright  days.  Top-dress  and  tie  in  growths  of 
Lapagerias  ;  these  plants  require  cool  treatment 
to  be  a  success. 

Bouvarilia^'<  that  were  recently  started  will  now 
supply  cuttings  which  may  be  put  in  at  once  to 
increase  the  stock.  Old  or  large  plants  may  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted. 

Fuchsias  must  go  into  the  flowering  pots  and 
keep  the  points  pinched  till  they  are  leciuired  for 
flowering.  Pot  early-struck  cuttings  on  as  may  be 
necessary.  Shift  on  small  plants  of  Grevillias, 
Cordylines,  Bambusa  gi'acilis,  B.  falcata, 
Boronias,  &tj..  Keep  up  the  supply  of  forced 
shrubs  and  bulbs  for  the  •  conservatory  and 
mansion  and  for  tlie  supply  of  cut  flowers. 

Lawns  and  Flower  Garden. 
Keep  the  lawns  in  trim  condition  by  rolling 
and  sweeping,  the  grass  verges  neatly   cut,   and 


the  gravel  paths  neat  and  free  from  weeds.  Stake 
any  plants  that  need  it.  Cotinue  to  plant  out 
alpines  from  the  reserve  and  sow  seeds.  Keep  the 
various  portions  free  from  objectionable  weeds. 

Hardy  Ferns  should  have  a  top-dressing,  or  if 
the  soil  is  \ery  poor  and  worn  out  replace  it 
with  new.  Evergreen  and  deciduous  Ferns  in 
the  rock  garden  are  always  nice,  and  an  en- 
<leavour  should  be  made  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  The  Parsley  Fern  (AUosorus  crispus) 
is  always  refreshing  and  the  Holly  Fern  (Poly- 
stichum  setosum)  is  a  fine  one  for  the  window. 
Ferns  delight  in  a  nice  fresh  open  and  sweet 
mixture,  and  a  good  collection  is  always 
interesting.  W.  A.   CooK. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Lemiardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Potting  Orchids.  —  A  great  many  Orchids 
require  repotting  just  now,  and  when  potting 
them  it  is  necessary  to  get  away  entirely  from 
the  method  followed  in  treating  ordinary  green- 
house plants.  The  reason  is  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  compost  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  mechanical  support  than  a  manurial  one, 
although  Orchids  doubtless  derive  some  little 
sustenance  from  various  materials  used ;  but  this 
is  principally  in  the  way  of  moisture,  and  could 
this  element  be  continuously  provided,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  of  our  best-known  species 
would  thrive  for  an  indefinite  time  on  bare 
blocks  of  wood,  provided  also  that  the  roots  had 
good  hold. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — A  glance  at  healthy 
Calceolarias  in  any  stage  of  growth  is  sufficient 
to  convince  one  that  they  are  gross  feeders. 
Let  this  but  be  fully  recognised  and  acted  upon 
by  affording  abundance  of  stimulants,  keeping 
the  plants  clean  and  free  from  aphides  and 
thrips,  with  plenty  of  air  and  light  on  all  sides. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Son'iny  ]'ii/etable  Seeds. — Why  sow  seeds  early 
when  the  plants  are  not  needed  to  plant  out  till 
June  or  .July  ?  In  some  gardens  the  quarters  are 
not  available  till  the  early  crops,  such  as  Spring 
Cabbage,  Potatoes  and  Peas,  are  cleared.  Many 
sow  early  in  March  on  a  sloping  border  at  always 
the  same  spot,  or  as  nearly  as  possible.  What  is 
the  result '.'  In  some  seasons  there  is  a  fair 
supply  of  vegetables,  often  a  scarcity,  and  in 
others  a  total  failure.  I  am  aware  some  will  say 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  transplant  them  or  prick 
out,  but  how  few  persons  can  do  this  with  the 
commoner  vegetables,  such  as  the  Brassieas. 
My  advice  is  sow  thinly  and  make  three  sowings 
instead  of  one,  if  there  be  the  least  doubt  that 
the  crop  cannot  be  planted  when  the  plants  are 
ready. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — In  the  earliest  house  the  plants  are 
swelling  their  fruits  and  recjuire  supports. 
Remove  all  surplus  fruits  and  all  flowers,  also 
superfluous  growths,  stopping  and  tying  as 
necessary.  Afford  efficient  supplies  of  water, 
giving  licjuid  manure  as  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  free  growth.  Genial  atmospheric 
moisture  must  be  maintained  by  damping  early 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  and  syringing  the 
plants  lightly  about  3  p.m.  on  bright  afternoons. 
Later  plants  showing  fruit  blossoms  should,  unless 
abundant  and  the  plants  vigorous,  have  the  first 
flowers  removed.  Secure  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  and  drier  atmosphere  during  the 
setting,  only  affording  as  much  moisture  as  will 
prevent  flagging.  Stop  the  shoots  at  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit,  but  employ  the  knife  as  little 
as  possible  during  the  setting  period. 
Hardy  Frdit. 

Slrnioherries. — Where  old  plantations  have  not 
yet  been  looked  over  this  ought  to  be  done  at 
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once,  removing  all  decayed  leaves  and  weeds. 
The  soil  round  the  plants  should  be  made  firm 
and  any  slugs  found  harbouring  beneath  the 
foliage  destroyed.  When  this  is  done  give  a 
dusting  of  soot  or  lime  among  the  plants.  The 
ground  between  the  rows  may  be  hoed  to  free  it 
from  any  weeds  that  may  be  making  their 
appearance. 

Flower  Garden. 
Hardy  Cypripediums. — Where  it  is  intended 
to  grow  them  in  the  open  ground — and  in  no 
other  place  do  they  flourish  so  well  and  continue 
healthy  so  long — a  suitable  position  for  them  is 
one  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds, 
with  a  little  shade  overhead.  The  soil  should 
be  taken  out  about  IS  inches  deep,  or  if  the  soil 
be  light  and  well  drained,  12  inches  deep  will  be 
sufficient.  In  the  case  of  clayey  soils  a  few 
inches  of  rough  crooks  or  clinkers  will  be  neces- 
sary to  form  a  drainage,  and  then  fill  in  the  hole 
with  roughly  chopped  peat  and  half-decayed  leaf- 
soil  in  about  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  some 
rough  charcoal  nuts  and  sphagnum  moss.  In 
this  mixture  the  plants  invariably  do  well,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  is  forth- 
coming in  the  growing  season. 

T.    B.    FlKLD. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 
Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 


Daffodils  from  Mr.  Peter  Barr. 
Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.  M.  H. ,  whom  we  are  pleased 
to  know  is  living  among  the  Daffodils  in  Scotland, 
sends  us,  as  he  so  kindly  did  last  year,  several 
interestiug  IJailbdils  in  flower.  In  the  collection 
were  the  following,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barr's 
notes  dated  JIarch  25.  They  are  as  follows  : 
"  I  send  you  a  few  Daffodils  at  present  in  flower, 
some  of  them  just  open,  others  in  flower  some 
time  ago.  Narcissus  Corbularia  from  Ovar 
Marshes,  Portugal.  Of  this  section  it  is  the  first 
to  flower.  During  winter  sportsmen  from  punts 
shoot  snipe  over  where  this  form  grows.  In  the 
centre  of  the  marshes  is  an  island  covered 
with  conifersp.  On  this  island  the  flowers  of 
Corbularia  are  extremely  small,  the  soil  being 
Jiure  dry  sand  ;  in  the  marshes  the  plants  have 
large  flowers,  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
Specimens  sent,  the  leaves  long  and  twisting,  and 
like  the  figure  in  Sweet's  "British  Flower 
Garden,"  Vol.  VII.,  t.  164.  Ha  worth  calls  it 
serotina,  Salisbury's  name  is  turgida,  said  to 
flower  in  Ma3',  and  abundant  at  Tarbes  in  the 
French  Pyrenees.  I  have  searched  this  locality 
and  consulted  botanists,  but  there  is  no  such 
plant.  C.  citrinum  does  grow  there.  To  my 
mind,  Haworth,  Salisbury  and  Herbert,  I  feel  sure, 
were  mistaken.  In  no  single  instance  did  I  find 
a  yellow  and  sulphur  Daffodil  growing  in  the 
same  sort  of  soil.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Bourne,  in 
his  book  on  Daffodils,  took  it  for  granted  that 
this  Ovar  plant  was  C.  conspicua.  At  the  present 
time  C.  conspicua  is  unknown  as  a  wild  plant, 
and  can  only  be  had  true  from  bulbs  grown  in 
Guernsey,  and  from  which  island  the  trade  have 
been  supplied  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  best 
bulbs  are  those  raised  from  seed.  C.  conspicua 
might  be  found  about  Tangiers.  When  there  I 
did  not  chance  to  see  any  Corbularias,  but  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Brookes  (both  dead)  assured  me  a  Hoop- 
Petticoat  Narcissus  did  grow  about  Tangiers, 
and  promised  to  get  me  bulbs,  but  did  not  keep 
their  promise.  I  am  now  trying  another  source. 
Now  that  many  people  spend  the  winter  there, 
some  one  or  other  may  read  this  paragraph.  I 
shall  be  indebted  if  they  will  send  me  a  few 
bulbs.  To  prevent  further  trouble  over  this 
plant  I  propose  to  name  it  Ovar  Hoop-Petticoat, 
unless  one  of  your  readers  will  give  it  a  botanical 
name.  I  am  writing  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  and 
suggesting  that  he  will  give  it  a  name.  Ajax  Mrs. 
Buchanan,  raised  by  Baron  de  Soutellinho,  out 
some  weeks  and  terribly  battered  with  north-west 
winds.  A.  Queen  of  Portugal,  hybrid  between 
Oporto  yellow  and  triandrus  albus.  It  is  smaller, 
flowered  earlier  than  Queen  of  Spain  and  is  paler 
in  colour.  A.  cyclamineus,  A.  raininuis,  A. 
pallidus  pri\;eox.  Hybrid  between  Ajax  and  cycla- 
mineus, Mrs.  Alfred  Tait.     Jloschatus,  true. " 

Rhododendrons  and  Saxifragas  from  Howth. 
Mr.  R.  Farrer  sends  a  collection  of  interesting 
spring  flowers  from  Howth.  He  writes  as 
follows  :  "I  enclose  a  few  flowers  for  your  table. 
Rhododendron  ciliatum,  which  is  perfectly  hardy 
here,  is,  as  usual,  smothered  with  flowers.  The 
only  special  treatment  it  asks  for  is  to  have  the 
seed  vessels  nipped  off  soon  after  flowering. 
Daphne  blagayana  requires  no  particular  care 
except  to  be  top-dressed  with  large  stones  from 
time  to  time.  I  also  enclose  a  small  scrap  of 
Erica  codonodes,  with  its  brightly-coloured  buds, 
and  some  Saxifraga  flowers,  including  two  spikes 
of  S.  Grisebachi,  which  seems  to  have  made  itself 
at  home;  a  spike  of  Faldonside,  certainly  an  im- 
provement on  Boydii ;  and  two  flower-heads  of  S. 
sancta,  the  most  effective  of  all  at  this  time.  Its 
golden  yellow  entitles  it  to  pre-eminence." 

The  Telemy  Sweet  Peas. 
Mr.  Adcock,  The  Gardens,  Litoham  Park, 
Petersfield,  Hants,  kindly  sends  flowers  of 
this  interesting  strain  of  Sweet  Peas,  which 
are  similar  in  colour  and  quite  as  sweetly  scented 
as  those  which  we  associate  with  summer  days. 
Our  correspondent  writes  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a 
few  Sweet  Peas — Telemby  strain — which  I  am 
growing  here.  They  are  very  good,  I  think,  in 
colour,  and  when  better  known  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  largely  grown.  The  colours  are  very  distinct, 
namely  rose  and  cream,  red  Iricolor,  violet,  red 
and  white  stripes,  lavender  and  lilac,  purple  and 
maroon,  pale  primrose,  blue  and  red.  The  seed 
was  sown  on  September  15.  I  am  also  flowering 
some  in  pots,  but  have  cut  some  of  these  down 
to  about  4  inches  from  the  rim.  I  intend  to 
plant  them  out  early  in  April,  and  hope 
to  have  them  in  flower  in  May.  My  advice 
for  this  part  of  England  is  to  sow  about  the 
middle  of  October  to  flower  early  in  May." 


A  Curious  CuiL0(!YNE. 
Mr.  C.  Burtenshaw  of  St.  Helens  House 
Gardens,  Norwich,  sends  an  unusual  flowering 
portion  of  the  well-known  Orchid  Ccelog3Tie 
cristata.  Two  rather  small  well-formed  inflores- 
cences were  produced  from  one  pseudo-bulb.  His 
letter  reads  as  f ollo\\'s :  "I  am  sending  you  a  piece 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata  for  your  table  ;  you  will  see 
it  has  two  flower-spikes  from  one  pseudo-bulb. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  unusual  for  C. 
cristata  to  do  this.  The  plant  has  five  pseudo- 
bulbs  with  pairs  of  inflorescences,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  so  fine  as  in  the  single  spikes.  It  appears 
that  what  is  usually  the  growth  has  developed 
into  a  flower-spike.  It  behaved  in  the  same  way 
last  j-ear  and  made  the  new  growth  from  the  base 
of  both  flower-spikes  alx)ut  an  inch  from  the  bulb. 
The  plant  is  in  a  10-inch  pan  and  is  very  robust ; 
last  year  it  had  thirty-one  spikes  of  bloom  and 
this  year  it  has  forty.  I  have  had  it  photographed 
recently  and  would  send  you  one,  but  I  am  afraid 
if  I  waited  until  they  are  developed  the  flowers 
would  be  too  far  gone  to  send,  as  they  have  been 
out  some  considerable  time  now. " 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— !r/ie  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistaiice^  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
aTid  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
*' Answers  to  Corr^^ondeTUs"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PuBLiaHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Manuring:  Sweet  Peas  (A.  Soy).— 
It  will  be  quite  safe  to  use  the  Sweet  Pea  manure 
every  ten  days  at  the  rate  you  suggest.  Regard- 
ing the  watering  with  some  other  guano,  we 
advise  you  to  be  careful  with  this.  If  you  use 
it  very  weak  it  may  do  good  ;  but  without  know- 
ing exactly  what  it  is  we  cannot  advise  you 
definitely  on  this  point.  However,  use  it  weak 
and  often,  and  so  err  on  the  right  side.  Do  not 
commence  feeding  until  the  first  flower-buds  are 
discernible. 

Treatment  of  Dahlia  tubers  after 
cuttings  are  taken  (lgiioramus).—ll  you 
have  rooted  suffioient  cuttings  to  produce  the 
required  number  of  plants,  the  old  stools  may 
well  be  thrown  away.  If  you  desire  to  keep 
them  they  may  remain  in  the  boxes,  cutting  off 
all  weak  growths  to  their  bases  and  leaving  only 
the  two  most  sturdy  shoots  to  each  stool.  Give 
them  very  cool  treatment — a  cold  frame  will  do — 
and  keep  them  near  the  glass.  It  will  not  be 
safe  to  plant  them  in  the  open  until  the  end  of 
May,  when  the}'  should  be  put  out  the  same  as 
the  young  plants  now  in  pots. 

Ppunlng  a  Polygronum  (.F.  W.  fl.).— You  may 
prune  Polygonum  baldscnuanicum  at  once,  spurring  back 
the  young  wood  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  base  if  your 
plant  is  outgrowing  its  position.  If,  however,  it  has  lots 
of  room  for  development,  it  will  do  very  well  without 
any  pruning.  In  fact,  examples  left  to  grow  naturally 
over  some  old  tree  or  rustic  support  and  left  untouched 
for  several  years  give  an  excellent  account  of  themselves. 
Should  a  number  of  the  inside  branches  die  they  may  be 
removed  if  the  work  can  be  done  without  injury  to  living 
branches. 

"Bpoken  "  Ppince  of  Austria  TulipC-d.  S.).— 
The  Tulip  sent  is  a  "  broken"  form  of  Prince  of  Austria. 
This  means  that  the  peculiar  change,  which  florists  call  a 
break,  has  taken  place.  Every  Tulip,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, begins  life  as  a  self-coloured  flower,  and  then 
suddenly,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  or  many  years,  the 
colour  changes  and  becomes  striped.  Until  last  year  I  do 
not  remember  having  seen  any  "broken  "  Prince  of  Austria ; 
then  I  had  one  in  a  bed  of  about  l.'.O.  This  form  has  no 
special  value,  but  if  you  or  your  employer  like  it,  I  advise 
you  to  mark  the  fifteen  and  carefully  ripen  them  off  They 
will  end  their  days  in  their  new  dress. ^.I.  Jacob. 

Raisingr  opnatnental  Goupds  (A.  h'.  S.).—U 
you  know  how  to  raise  Vegetable  Marrow  plants  under 
glass,  you  cannot  do  better  than  treat  the  Gourds  the 
same.  Sow  the  seeds  in  2j-inch  or  3-inch  pots,  one  in  each 
pot,  the  second  or  third  week  in  .\pril,  and  place  them  in 
a  temperature  of  eO"  to  65^.  When  the  seedlings  appear 
move  them  to  a  house  where  the  temperature  is  in' lower, 
keeping  them  near  the  glass.  If  they  become  pot-bound 
move  into  4i-inch  pots,  gradually  inuring  them  to  cooler 
conditions  ready  for  planting  oiit  early  in  June.  Under 
the  circumstances  we  think  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  back 
the  Daphne  after  it  has  finished  flowering,  and  thus 
induce  it  to  push  up  new  growths  from  near  the  base. 

Diseased  Tulip  (£.  T.  £.).— The  Tulipa  fosteriana 
bulbs  sent  are  badly  affected  with  the  fungus  Botrylis 
piirasitica,  and  there  are  also  mites,  though  in  all  proba- 
bility it  is  the  presence  of  the  fungus  that  causes  this 
trouble.  It  is  impossible  to  say  if  the  germs  were  present 
when  tlie  bulbs  were  bought.  It  may  have  been  so.  We 
find,  however,  that  this  fungus  appears  when  decayed  or 
decaying  organic  matter  is  in  the  soil,  and  when  the  con- 
ditions of  the  environment  have  been  favourable  to  its 
growth.  These  are  warmth,  damp  and  want  of  air  These 
three  factors  combined  are  only  too  ready  to  promote  its 
development.  The  fungus  probably  grows  for  a  time 
unnoticed  in  the  soil,  and  then  attacks  the  plant  just  about 
the  soil  level  or  a  little  below.  It  then  rapidly  exteads 
down  the  stem  into  the  bulb,  wliich  in  turn  begins  to 
decay.    If  nothing  was  added  to  the  virgin  loam  when 
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potting,  and  nothing  used  to  cover  the  pots  that  would  set 
up  decay,  it  points  to  the  germ  being  present  in  the  bulbs 
when  bought.— .T.  Jacob. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 
Fip  tree  in  bad  condition  (J/.  M.  w. ). 

The  specimen  of  Abies  nordmanniana  you  send  is 
badly  attacked  bj'  a  species  of  Chermes,  probably 
C.  abietis.  It  often  infests  this  particiilar  Fir, 
and,  curiously,  selects  this  particular  species  from 
among  numerous  other  sorts.  The  fact  may  fre- 
quently be  noticed  of  every  example  of  A.  nord- 
manniana being  attacked  by  the  insect  while  all 
the  other  Firs  growing  in  the  vicinity  are  left 
alone.  This  insect,  or  an  allied  species,  however, 
attacks  other  conifers,  and  Pinus  Strobus  may 
often  be  seen  infested  with  it.  In  the  event  of 
your  specimens  being  badly  infested  cut  them 
down  and  bum  them  and  water  the  ground  where 
they  stand  with  boiling  water.  If  the  attack  is 
not  bad  you  can  cure  it  by  sj-ringing  the  trees 
once  every  nine  days  for  the  next  two  months 
with  the  folio-wing  mixture:  Take  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  and  one  pint  of 
paraffin  and  mix  together  into  an  emulsion. 
To  this  add  five  gallons  of  soft  or  warm  water, 
mix  well  together  and  keep  the  mixture  stirred 
while  applying  it  to  the  trees. 

Planting-  a  Wistapia  (A*.  £.).— You  may  plant  a 
AVistaria  at  onci,  or,  if  you  obtain  an  example  established 
in  a  pot,  the  planting  may  be  done  any  time  within  the 
next  two  months.  The  most  suitable  soil  for  it  is  rich 
loam,  not  too  heavy.  You  will  not  require  to  do  any 
pruning,  other  than  removing  the  ends  of  the  shoots  which 
are  not  well  ripened,  until  the  plant  has  covered  the 
allotted  space,  unless  a  lot  of  breast-wood  is  formed. 
When  this  is  the  case,  keep  the  main  branches  nailed  up 
and  spur  the  breast*wood  in  to  within  a  few  buds  of  the 
base.  This  may  want  doing  twice  a  year— July  and 
Februar>-. 

Pruning  Pypacantha  and  Ceanothus 
{A.  />'.).— You  may  prune  your  Pyracantha  at  once.  If  it 
has  grown  out  a  long  way  from  the  wall  cut  it  well  back. 
This  will  result  in  a  loss  of  flowers  and  fruit  for  one  year, 
but  you  will  get  a  good  supply  the  next.  If  it  is  not  far 
from  the  wall,  less  vigorous  pruning  will  be  required,  and 
you  will  save  some  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  for  this  year. 
It  is  very  often,  however,  found  to  be  advantageous  to 
give  a  PjTacantha  a  hard  pnming  now  and  then.  You  do 
not  say  whether  your  Ceanothus  flowers  in  spring  or 
autumn.  If  it  is  a  spring-flowering  sort,  prune  it  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  have  fallen  ;  if  an  autumn-blooming 
variety,  prune  at  once,  spurring  the  wood  back  to  within 
■a  few  buds  of  the  base  of  last  year's  wood. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Potting'  Zonal  Pelarg^oniums  {Ber. 

E.  B.  P.). — As  your  plants  are  two  years  old  we 
presume  that  you  have  .some  special  reason  for 
retaining  them.  In  the  ordinary  way  young 
plants  would  have  been  secured  from  cuttings 
inserted  in  the  autumn,  and,  if  cuttings  were 
inserted  now,  nice  young  plants  for  flowering 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  would  result.  It 
you  decide  to  retain  your  plants  as  they  are, 
turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  remove  the  old 
drainage  and  any  sour,  loose  soil  that  may  be 
pre.sent  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  ball  ot  .soil 
and  roots,  and  then  loosen  a  few  of  the  side 
roots  with  a  pointed  stick.  Pots  2  inches  more 
in  diameter  than  those  they  now  occupy  will  be 
large  enough,  and  these  will  need  one  large 
crock  or  small  oyster-shell  over  the  drainage 
hole,  and  a  few  smaller  pieces  around  and  over 
the  large  pieces.  The  best  soil  is  good  fibrous 
loam  three  parts,  and  sand  one  part.  If  the  loam 
ja  not  very  fibrous,  add  a  small  proportion  of 
leaf-soil  or  Cocoanut  fibre.  To  eauh  bushel  of 
«oil  add  a  5-inch  potful  of  fine  bone-meal.  Pot 
moderately  firmly  and  water  carefully  until  the 
plants  are  established. 

Malmalsons  and  Roses  {J.  P.).-~]:\\e  associa- 
tion ol  these  is  not  a  good  plan,  and  the  mildew  is  most 
i»robably  caused  by  the  coldness  and  the  incessant 
tlraugbts,  coupled  with  the  moisture  and  the  syrintring. 
As  the  Roses  are  planted  out,  your  only  course  is  to  move 
me  Carnati'ins  and  give  the  Koses  more  congenial  treat- 
ment. Old  plants  of  Malniaisons  not  infrequently  exhibit 
in  winter  time  the  paleness  of  leaf  seen  in  the  specimens 
sent,  and  a  little  soot  water  or  weak  liquid  manure  at  the 
root,  in  conjunction  with  a  more  active  root  condition, 
will  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  plants. 


Making"     the     most    of    a     greenhouse 

(E.  H.  y.)-  — ^  ou  do  not  say  a  word  as  to  the  structure  and 
its  position,  or  whether  it  is  heated,  but  we  should  say  a 
good  plan  will  be  to  fill  it  with  Tomatoes  during  the 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  it  can  be  used  for  the  storing 
of  bedding  plants  to  be  sold  nest  spring.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  book  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Moving  a  greenhouse  {Leanto).—lx,  will  be 
quite  possible  to  convert  your  lean-to  greenhouse  into  a 
span-roofed  structure,  and  the  roof,  as  per  sketch,  will  not 
be  too  flat.  With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  your  question 
as  to  the  plants  that  would  thrive  in  it,  we  are  in  the 
drst  place  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  you  give  no  idea 
of  its  size  other  than  its  width,  there  being  no  mention 
of  the  length.  We  see  there  is  a  boiler  marked  on  the 
plan,  so  if  you  purpose  to  devote  your  attention  to  flower- 
ing plants,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  growing  the 
usual  series  of  greenhouse  plants  that  are  of  simple 
cultural  requirements.  Such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums of  aift'erent  sections.  Begonias,  Lantanas,  Cannas, 
iiilium  longiflorum  and  similar  subjects  will  keep  the 
house  gay  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  there 
are  Bouvardias,  Lilium  speciosum,  Salvia  splendens,  S. 
azurea  grandiflora  and  Chrysanthemums.  For  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  different  bulbous  plants  such  as 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Xarcissus,  Crocus,  and  Scillas  may  be 
potted  in  the  autumn  and  taken  into  the  house  soon 
after  Christmas.  These  will  furnish  a  bright  display,  and 
in  addition  you  may  grow  Chinese  Primulas,  Cinerarias, 
Cyclamen  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  all  of  which  will  flower 
before  the  summer  occupants  of  the  structure  display  their 
flora)  charms 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rosa  wlchupaiana  and  its  his- 
tory ((--!■  O.). — The  word  "  wiehuraiana  "  is 
derived  from  the  discoverer's  name,  Herr  Wichur, 
who  was  a  (ierman  botanist.  He  accompanied 
the  Prussian  expedition  to  China  in  18o'J-61, 
and  during  that  expedition  the  species  was  dis- 
covered. This  botanist  was  suffocated  in  the 
j'ear  1806.  In  the  "Index  Kewensis "  R. 
wiehuraiana  is  mentioned  there  as  R.  Lucia;.  It 
was  not  until  about  the  year  189.3  that  an 
American,  llr.  Manda,  took  the  species  in  hand 
and  hybridised  it  with  other  Roses,  whicli  pro- 
duced such  sorts  as  Manda's  Triumph,  Pink 
Roamer  and,  later  on.  Gardenia  and  Jersey 
Beauty.  Evergreen  Gem  came  to  us  from  the 
United  States.  The  well-known  Dorothy  Per- 
kins originated  also  in  America,  its  parents  being 
the  species  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  Mme. 
G.  Luizet.  The  species  is  a  very  low,  trailing 
plant,  with  bright  glossy  foliage  and  large  clusters 
of  pure  white  single  blooms,  blooming  in  August. 
It  IS  very  readily  hybridised,  and  is  capable  of 
vast  improvement  in  tlie  hands  of  the  skilful 
hybridist. 

Climbing  Devoniensis  nrith  injured 
growths  (J.  A.  1>.). — You  were  (jaite  right  in  your 
surmise  that  the  growths  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  winter.  In  the  case  of  the  above-named  Rose,  the 
rauli  growths  it  will  so  freely  produce  are  so  seldom  really 
well  ripened  that  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  ravages  of 
the  frost.  Good  sound,  hard  wood  rarely  suffers  so  much 
as  tlie  soft  pithy  wood.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  cut 
these  growths  away  another  year.  Vou  should  protect 
the  shoots  in  some  way,  for  it  is  a  very  tender  itose.  As 
regards  Carmine  Piliar,  the  old  wood  which  is  blackened 
is  the  result  of  injury  by  frost,  and  Crimson  Rambler  has 
suffered  the  same  in  many  places.  It  is  very  strange  that 
the  old  wood  suffers  like  this  while  the  new  wood  escapes  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  energies  of  the  plant  seem  to  be 
centred  in  the  young  growths;  and  this  teaches  us  a 
lesson — that  is,  to  discard  the  old.  Had  this  been  done  in 
August  or  September  last,  the  plant  would  have  been  all 
the  better  for  it.  It  is,  however,  not  too  late  to  remove 
them  now,  as  we  fear  you  cannot  expect  good  trusses  of 
bloom  from  frost-injured  wood.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  plants  have  been  injured  by  the  sewers,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  trouble  to  the  frost. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Freneli  vegfetable  grapdeningr 

(A.  S.  )('. ).--The  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
Daily  Mail  on  French  gardening  at  Thatcham  in 
Berkshire  has  wisely  omitted,  as  you  say,  refer- 
ence to  cost  of  tliis  style  of  gardening,  nor  does 
he  furnish  his  readers  with  any  balance  sheet. 
He  states,  for  instance,  that  the  temperature  in 
the  frames  was  up  to  80°  while  it  was  snowing 
outside,  yet  says  not  a  word  as  to  how  such  heat 
was  obtained.  Certainly  in  such  cold  weather 
no  manure  bed  would  give  that  heat  for  a  week, 
and  only  a  powerful  heating  hot-water  apparatus 
could  do  so  continuously.      This  one  fact  alone 


suffices  to  throw  douVit  on  the  entire  story. 
Admittedly  French  cultivators  do  beat  our  home 
growers  in  methods  and  in  enterprise  and  labour. 
With  them  "la  petite  culture  '  is  a  species  of 
slavery  almost — but,  at  least,  it  is  all  for  them- 
selves. Gnly  where  both  ordinary  manure  and 
liquid  manure  or  sewage  is  plentiful  can  the 
description  of  culture  under  cloches,  handlights 
and  frames  as  described  in  the  newspaper  article 
be  carried  out,  as  the  soil  has  to  be  made  a  sort 
of  perpetual  manure  bed.  The  suggestion  that 
Melons  are  being  grown  in  frames  throughout  the 
dead  of  winter  is  absurd,  and  shows  tliat  the 
w  titer  of  the  account  you  sent  was  both  ignorant 
and  gullible.  We  cannot  give  you  any  idea  as  to 
the  cost  of  providing  an  acre  of  giound  \i(ith 
frames,  cloches  and  handlights.  It  is  really  a 
matter  for  some  trader  who  deals  in  these  things. 
But  you  might  get  some  local  carpenter  or  builder 
to  give  you  a  price  for  a  long  series  of  stout  rough 
w  ooden  frames  some  6  feet  wide  and  long  enough 
to  take  some  ten  or  twelve  lights,  each  6  feet  by 
4  feet.  In  such  a  series  of  frames  you  could  no 
doubt  grow  during  the  winter  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces,  Carrots,  early  Potatoes  and  dwarf  Peas, 
and  get  such  crops  much  earliei-  than  from  the 
open  ground  ;  but  once  you  had  such  crops, 
whether  few  or  plenty,  you  would  have  to  find 
a  good  niirket  for  them,  and  one  as  near  home  as 
possible,  as  long  carriage  by  rail  soon  eats  up 
profits.  We  have  no  wish  to  discourage  you,  but 
begin,  it  you  do,  in  a  small  way  at  first,  and  thus 
see  how  far  such  a  business  may  grow  into  success. 

Information  about  Asparagus  (J.  S.  B.).~ 
Have  you  not  seen  the  articles  that  have  recently  appeared 
on  "  Asparagus  for  Amateurs  "  .'  They  practically  answer 
all  your  queries,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  bed  kindly 
refer  to  them.  The  best  time  for  planting  is  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April.  Plants  two  years  old  are  best 
where  early  returns  are  desired.  We  cannot  say  what  the 
variety  is  that  you  mention,  but  Connover's  Colossal  and 
Giant  Argenteuil  are  splendid  sorts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Size  of  a  bowling  green  (0.  A.  K.).—X  full- 
sized  uowiinggi-een  should  measure  42  yards  square,  i.e., 
the  green  should  measure  42  yards  along  each  boundary. 

Seepetapy  of  the  Royal  Hoptlcultupal 
Society  {An  old  FwiKhr).  — Address  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 

Black  gi?owt.hs  fpom  a  w^ell  (Mis.  M.  C.).— 
The  black  string-like  growths  are  the  spawn  or  mycelium 
of  a  wood-destroying  fungus.  This  spawn  is  named 
Rhizomorplia  subterranea,  and  is  not  uncommon  under 
the  bark  of  diseased  Elms.  On  Elms  it  frequently  gives 
rise  to  a  large  fungus  named  Polyporus  squamosus.  The 
white  growths  belong  to  the  black,  and  are  an  abortive 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mycelium  to  produce  the 
perfect  fungus.  This  the  spawn  cannot  do  owing  to  its 
unfavourable  surroundings.  Both  growths  are  common 
on  wooden  shorings  in  mines.  It  is  often  phosphorescent. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dry-rot  fungus. 

Bones  as  manupe  (-H.  J.  C.).— Bones  to  be  of  use 
as  manure  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways.  The  simplest 
in  your  castf,  having  no  proper  chemical  appliances,  is  to 
liave  them  broken  up  ([uite  small,  even  into  dust  if  possible. 
The  dust  particles  would  become  soluble  in  the  soil  in  the 
course  of  a  season  or  a  few  months,  the  larger  pieces, 
ranging  from  the  size  of  a  Hazel  Nut  to  that  of  a  Walnut, 
some  two  or  three  years.  These  latter  are  best  for  Vines 
or  Iruit  trees.  ,  Chemists  who  manufacture  manures  crush 
or  grind  bones  into  a  dust  or  meal ;  they  also  steam  them 
and -make  asoftqaickly  soluble phosphatic  manure.  They 
also  soak  them  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus 
manufacture  what  is  known  as  superphosphate,  a  brown- 
coloured  compound  that  is  also  quickly  soluble.  We  fear 
you  could  not  raise  steam  to  sulticiently  great  heat  to 
soften  the  bones.  Best  smash  them  with  a  heavy  hammer 
on  an  iron  floor. 

Manupe  samples  (A.  Rot/).— f^hort  of  analysing 
the  two  manure  samples  sent,  which  would  be  a  very  costly 
process,  we  subjected  the  samples  to  soaking  in  water  for 
eighteen  hours,  with  the  result  that  the  wnite  dust  No.  1 
is,  without  doubt,  good  bone-dust  or  meal,  that  is,  very 
finely  ground  bones,  making  an  excellent  phosphatic 
manure,  but  because  not  steamed  is  slow  in  dissolving.  A 
pint  in  a  bushel  of  potting  soil  for  plants  would  do  good. 
It  is  also  good  for  Vine  or  fruit  tree  borders  or  Asparagus 
beds,  where  crops  are  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  other, 
No.  2,  is  evidently  superphosphate,  produced  by  bones 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  quickly,  and 
gives  off  more  ammonia  tlian  the  other  does.  This  super 
phosphate,  with  one-third  in  bulk  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
mixed,  should  make  excellent  Sweet  Pea  manure.  Vou 
might  add,  to  make  a  complete  manure,  one-third  of  the 
whole  of  well-crushed  kainit  or  potash  ;  this  mixture 
should  be  used  sparingly. 
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BDITORIAId    NOTICES. 

Every  department  o/  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  qvestimis 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  CorrespoTid&nts"  coluirvns  a  cmispicuous 
feature,  and,  ivhen  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
wiH  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
AU  communications  mmt  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
mUy  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  AU 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  IHB  GABDKH 
wiil  alone  be  recognised  cts  acceptance. 

Oficcs:  :o,  Tacisluck  Street,  Covent  Qardxn,  W.C. 


OUR    FLOWER    SHOW. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  The  Garden 
since  we  published  the  schedule  of  prizes  in  con- 
nexion with  our  show  in  July  several  numbers 
are  almost  out  ut  print.  As  some  of  our  readers 
may,  later  on  in  the  season,  wish  for  certain  back 
numbers,  we  would  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  carefully  collecting  all  the  coupons. 
We  have  received  many  letters  expressing  entire 
approval  of  our  coming  show,  which  will  simply 
be  a  friendly  rivalry  between  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  to  compete.  The  date  of  the  show  is 
Wednesday,  July  29,  and  it  will  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W. 


SCHOOL     GARDENS. 

{First  Prize  Bssay.) 

INSTRUCTION  in  gardening  is  undoubtedly 
of  great  value  to  the  scholars  of  our  village 
schools.  The  interest  which  is  taken  in 
their  allotments  by  the  boys  is  proof  of 
the  suitability  of  this  instruction,  and  the 
fact  that  every  rural  boy  hopes  to  have  a  garden 
of  his  own  some  day  is  an  inducement  to  him  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art.  The  patience 
and  perseverance  inculcated  at  this  early  period 
of  their  lives  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  boys ; 
moreover,  they  look  upon  the  gardening  lesson 
as  a  recreation,  and,  I  am  informed  by  the 
schoolmaster  here  (who  is  an  expert  gardener), 
that  the  combined  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  which  he  imparts  has  had  most  happy 
results.  The  boys  take  great  delight  in  their 
work,  and  it  is  found  that  it  makes  them  better 
scholars,  encourages  such  excellent  habits  as 
observation,  method,  tidiness,  economy  and 
interest  in  the  garden  of  the  home. 

One  is  glad  that  gardening  is  now  included  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  curriculum  of 
schools.  The  subject,  however,  not  being  com- 
pulsory, is,  I  am  afraid,  only  taught,  as  a  rule, 
where  the  head  teacher  has  the  inclination  and 
ability ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  many  of 
our  county  councils  have  taken  up  this  important 
matter  seriously  and  have  appointed  county 
instructors  to  organise  and  teach  classes  in 
cottage  gardening. 

Layini:  Out  and  Size  of  Plots. 

Given  a  piece  of  land  24  j'ards  hj  20  yards  and 
fourteen  pupils  (i.e.,  the  Board  of  Education's 
regulation  number),  I  would  divide  the  land  into 
nine  plots,  each  .">  yards  long  by  5  yards  wide 
with  a  path  1  yard  wide  all  round,  dividing  the 
plots  from  the  flower  borders  (each  1  yard  wide) 
on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  from  the  fruit 
break   (3J  yards  wide)  on  the   north   side,  and 


from  the  necessary  tool-house,  etc.,  on  the  south 
side.  The  southern  portion  of  the  ground 
should  be  arranged  for,  1,  a  lock-up  house  for 
tools  ;  2,  a  covered  shed  for  keeping  wheel- 
barrow. Pea  and  Bean  sticks,  Bamboos,  &c.  ;  3, 
a  manure  heap,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  bringing  about  the  best  returns 
from  the  garden  ;  i,  frame,  where  the  boys 
should  be  taught  how  to  prepare  a  hot-bed  ;  o. 
Rhubarb  bed  ;  and  6,  herbal  break. 

Dividing  the  ground  into  allotments  is  far 
better  than  having  a  general  garden.  Two 
boys  cultivate  each  plot,  which  leaves  two 
vacant  allotments.  One  is  to  be  used  by  the 
instructor  as  his  demonstration  plot  and  the 
remaining  one  as  a  seed  or  nursery  bed.  The 
arrangement  of  the  boys  is  an  important  matter, 
and  the  following  plan,  which  has  worked  very 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  may  be 
recommended  : 

Let  the  numbers  ( 1  to  1-1)  represent  the  boys, 
placed  according  to  size  and  ability  : 

1   2   3   4   5   e   7  8   9   10   Jl    12   13   14 

No.  1  (the  best)  takes  No.  14  (the  weakest)  as  a 
partner.  No.  2  takes  No.  13  as  a  partner,  and  so 
on. 

Crops  to  Grow. 

Friiit. — With  regard  to  the  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  and  indeed  the  seeds,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  good  thing  takes  up  no  more 
room  than  an  inferior  one,  and,  further,  no  more 
attention  is  required ;  therefore,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  start  only  with  good,  well-tried 
sorts.  Apple  trees,  good  varieties  and  suited  to 
the  locality,  should  be  planted  at  the  back  of  the 
Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants should  be  of  the  "one  leg"  type  ;  they  are 
easier  to  clean,  and  produce  lietter  results.  The 
following  Apples,  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are 
reliable  :  Apples  (cooking) :  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Warner's  King  and  Keswick  Codlin.  Apples 
(dessert) :  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such and  King  of  the  Pippins.  Gooseberries  : 
Whinham's  Industry,  red  ;  Whitesmith,  white  ; 
and  Earl}'  Sulphur,  yellow.  Black  Currants  : 
Lee's  Prolific  and  Black  Naples.  Red  Currants  : 
Red  Dutch  and  Raby  Castle. 

Vegetables. — The  drills  to  run  from  north  to 
south,  9  inches  to  10  inches  apart.  Take  one 
season  for  example  :  Shallots,  one  row  ;  autumn- 
sown  Onions,  one  row  ;  spring-sown  Onions,  two 
rows ;  Parsnips,  two  rows :  Carrots,  long  and 
short  (one  row  of  each),  two  rows  ;  Spring 
Cabbage  (to  be  succeeded  by  Leeks  in  trench), 
one  row  ;  Potatoes,  one  row  ;  Runner  Beans,  one 
row.  All  these  2  yards  of  each.  Winter  Greens 
(Broccoli,  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts  or  Savoys),  two 
rows ;  1  yard.  Alter  the  list  of  vegetables 
slightly  year  by  year,  e.  g. ,  let  Celery  take  the 
place  of  Leeks  and  late  Peas  take  the  place  of 
Runner  Beans,  and,  of  course,  change  the  ground 
for  the  crops  annually. 

Flowers. — Sweet  Peas  and  hardy  annuals  should 
fi.irra  the  east  border.  The  following  list 
of  hardy  annuals,  which  should  be  sown  out 
of  doors  early  in  April,  may  lie  selected  from  ; 
Mignonette,  Larkspur,  Malope,  Shirley  Poppy, 
Godetia,  Candytuft,  Sunflower  and  Nemophila. 
The  following  perennials  ha\  e  not  the  pernicious 
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spreadiDg  habit  of  so  many  of  their  class,  and 
can  all  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
seed-bed  in  June  to  flower  the  following  season  : 
Pentstemon,  Antirrhinum,  Hollyhock,  Pansy, 
Dalphinium,  Polyanthus,  Forget-me-not,  Wall- 
flower, Lupin  and  perennial  Phlox. 
Tools  Rec;uired. 
The  tools  required  for  each  pupil  are  spade, 
garden  fork,  rake,  draw  hoe  and  Dutch  hoe. 
There  must  also  be  a  serviceable  wheelbarrow,  a 
brush  and  three  garden  lines. 

Methods  of  Teaching. 
All  practical  work  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
preceded  by  demonstration  lessons  in  school, 
illustrations  to  be  given  on  the  blackboard. 
Tliese  should  afterwards  be  reproduced  by  the 
boj'S  in  their  note-books  or  diaries,  e.ci.  (a),  the 
sowing  of  seeds,  as  Parsnips,  long  Carrots  and 
Beet,  should  be  shown  on  blackboard  thus : 
. :  •  4  inches  to  (i  inches,  • :  •  4  inches  to 
6  inches,  ■ :  •  4  inches  to  6  inches,  • :  •  drill. 
This  method  saves  labour  and  seeds.  There  is 
no  need  to  sow  thickly  all  along  the  drill  for 
such  vegetables  as  mentioned,  (b)  Pruning  and 
grafting  operations  may  be  easily  illustrated  on 
the  blackboard,  and  form  very  interesting  and 
instructive  work  at  the  subsequent  drawing 
lessons.  The  demonstration  plot  (No.  5)  should 
be  the  ground  where  the  practical  teaching  is 
given.  The  teacher  should  prepare  the  ground, 
open  drills  or  trenches,  sow  seeds  and  shut  drills, 
the  boys  standing  round  as  a  class.  The  pupils 
should  do  similar  work  on  their  own  plots,  and 
here  it  must  be  mentioned  that  no  measurements 
between  rows  should  be  permitted,  the  object 
being  to  train  the  eye  of  the  young  gardener. 

A  diary  should  be  kept  by  each  scholar  and 
dates  of  preparing  the  ground,  sowing,  cropping, 
&c.  should  be  recorded.  These  diaries  must  be 
a  special  feature  of  the  work  ;  they  should  be 
carefully  inspected,  marks  awarded  periodically, 
and  the  books  finally  given  to  the  scholars  at  the 
end  of  their  school  life  for  future  reference. 
Autumn  is,  of  course,  the  best  time  to  start 
laj'ing  out  the  school  garden.  Lessons  should  be 
given  in  school  on  trenching  (bastaid  and  real), 
drainage,  manures,  soils  and  the  uses  of  the 
various  tools. 

The  month  of  July  should  see  the  gardens  at 
their  best,  and  this  is  the  time  for  the  annual 
inspection.  No  difficulty  should  be  found  in 
securing  a  judge.  The  head-gardener  from  some 
neighbouring  gentleman's  place  can  be  relied  on 
to  come  and  pass  judgment  on  the  different  plots. 
Prizes  should  be  provided,  ranging  from  a  spade 
(the  coveted  first  prize)  to  the  useful  weeding 
fork,  a  most  excellent  type  of  which,  with  flat 
steel  prongs  at  a  cost  of  a  few  pence,  is  to  be  had 
to-day. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  a  word  for  tlie  girls'; 
Let  the  flowers  be  their  care.  Experience  shows 
that  as  gardeners  girls  are  at  least  tlie  equals  of 
their  Vjrothers,  and  among  tlic  upper  classes 
women  as  gardeners  have  achieved  name  and 
fame.  I  should  also  like  to  add  that  in  my 
humble  opinion  there  are  few  more  pleasant 
sights  than  well-cultivated  and  kept  allotments. 
There  is  no  more  pleasant,  healthful,  refining 
and  profitable  way  of  spending  a  man's  leisure 
hours  than  in  the  cultivation  of  a  plot  of  ground, 
either  as  an  ornament  to  his  surroundings  or  as 
II  means  of  supplementing  his  earnings  by  the 
vegetable  produce  which  he  obtains,  and  it  is 
the  proud  boast  of  a  Briton  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  ''Cottage  Homes  of  England  '  arc 
distinguished  in  this  respect  from  those  of  almost 
every  other  nation.  If  this  country  is  to  keep 
up  her  distinguished  name  in  this  respect,  we 
must  train  up  the  rising  generation  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  horticulture,  and  sinpe 
The  (Jakiik.v  has  given  such  prominence  to 
school  gardens  it  would  be  a  decided  acquisition 
to  add  such  a  useful  paper  to  the  ordinary  school 
literature  and  magazines.  O.  M.  Waldron. 
UbcetCe,  Peteretoji-DupKr-Ely,  Olamwgan, 
•South  Walts. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 

MARCH    COMPETITION  — AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  essays  on  "School  Gardens" 
were  invited.     The  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  G.  M.  Wald- 
ron, Bluetts,  Peterston-super-Ely,  Glamorgan, 
South  Wales. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Orchard.  Hobningham,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  A.  E. 
Burgess,  16,  Briscoe  Road,  Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  F.  W. 
Mosedale,  2(1.3,  Edward  Street,  Nuneaton. 

Although  the  number  of  essays  sent  in  was  not 
so  great  as  in  some  former  competitions,  the 
quality  was  very  high.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  views  most  generally  expressed 
in  the  essa.ys  :  Single  or  dual  plots,  with  demon- 
stration and  reserve  plots,  is  a  better  system 
than  one  l.irge  plot.  The  schoolmaster,  if 
qualified,  makes  the  best  teacher  ;  gardeners, 
generally  speaking,  do  not  make  good  teachers. 
All  work  done  should  be  entered  in  a  note-book, 
to  be  presented  to  the  scholar  when  leaving 
school,  thus  providing  him  with  a  mass  of  useful 
information  for  reference.  The  children  should, 
in  addition  to  being  shown  how  to  do  a  thing,  be 
told  why  it  is  necessary  to  do  it.  We  verj- 
highly  commend  the  essays  from  the  following, 
all  of  which  were  of  exceptional  merit :  M.  E. 
Dishusual,  S.  E.  Hymans  de  Liel,  Thomas  Down, 
Dorothea  B.  Allwork,  James  Colville,  G.  H. 
Webster,  George  W.  Naish,  William  Lucas, 
W.  H.  Morton,  Winifred  S.  Baker,  M.  Dearden, 
Henry  J.  Neal,  T.  O.  Jones,  Thomas  Alexander, 
R.  Findlay,  Victor  H.  Lucas,  Edna  M.  Gunnell, 
Ruth  L.  Hopkins,  "  A.  N.  T.,"  Arthur  J.  Cobli, 
John  Botley,  John  Rhodes,  Fred  Hudson,  S.  W. 
Grimble,  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerridge,  H.  Tomalin  and 
"  Northants. "  One  well-thought-out  and  written 
essay  was  sent  without  name  or  address. 
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that  the  company  was  meeting  a  distinct  need 
and  becoming  better  known.  A  dividend  of 
7.^  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  of  21  per  cent.,  making 
1 1,000  in  all,  was  declared,  and  £1,500  added  to 
the  reserve  fund,  making  the  reserve  £13, .500. 
The  invested  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  £'2.3,9()y  Os.  7d.  The  company  were 
not  paying  big  dividends,  but  were  building  up 
their  reserve  fund  against  heavy  claims  which 
might  come  in  at  any  moment.  The  area  insured 
now  amounted  to  over  35,500,000  square  feet  of 
glass. 

Weathep  in  Nopth  AVales— a  bad 

outlook. — The  weather  since  the  New  Year 
has  been  very  wet.  Cold  winds  and  hail  showers 
have  prevailed,  and  the  outlook  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  serious,  not  only  for  gardeners, 
but  farmers  alike.  Many  fields  are  too  sodden 
for  tillage,  seed-sowing  up  to  the  present  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  everything  points  to  a  very 
late  season  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  land. 
I  append  the  total  amount  of  rain  for  the  three 
months  ending  March  31,  190S,  viz.,  11'4S  inches, 
against  0'fi9  inches  for  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1907,  which  gives  4'79  inches  in  excess 
of  1907. — J.  S.  HiGCiiNS,  RUp  Gardens,  Oorwen,. 
North  Wales. 

Mp.  Robept  Sydenham's  Business. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  learn  with  interest 
that  from  May  12  next  the  extensive  seed  and^ 
bulb  l>usiness  established  and  built  up  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham, 
will  be  carried  on  under  the  title  of  Robert 
Sydenham,  Limited.  In  converting  this  business 
into  a  private  limited  company  it  has  not  been' 
done  with  a  view  to  raising  more  capital,  but 
with  the  idea  of  giving  a  direct  interest  in  the- 
business  to  those  members  of  the  staff  w  ho  have' 
worked  hard  with  Mr.  Sydenham  in  the  past.  We 
are  sure  that  all  our  readers  who  know  him  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  will 
still  retain  full  control  as  governing  director,  and 
will  be  quite  as  interested  and  active  in  the 
business  as  before,  so  that  orders  will  still  receive' 
tlie  same  courteous  and  prompt  attention. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  21. — Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower 
Show. 

April  22. — Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show, 
Regent's  Park,  N.  W. 

July  29. — Flower  Show  fi>r  Readers  of  The 
Gariien  at  the  Ro.yal  Horticultural  Sciciety's 
Hall,  Vincent  Scjuare,  Westminster. 


Shpopshipe    Hoptieultupal 

Society.  -'I'lie  annual  report  a-nd  statement  of 
accounts  of  this  remarkable  provincial  society 
for  1907  are  of  a  most  gratifying  character,  and 
the  committee  are  to,  be  congra,tulated  on 
securing  such  good  returns  during  the  unpro- 
pitious  weather  experienced  last  summer.  Tlie 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£5,9'22  l'2s.  Sd.,  this  being  £2S3  17s.  5d.  in 
excess  of  lOOIi.  The  number  of  annual  sub- 
scribers steadily  increases,  and  the  takings  at  the 
gate  on  the  two  days  of  the  show  also  give  a 
substantial  increase  over  those  of  1900.  The 
balance  in  hand  after  the  expenses  of  tli.e  year 
had  been  met  was  £7^0   I  Is. 

The  Nupsepymen,  Mapket  Gap- 
deneps'  and  Genepal  Hailstopm 
Insupance  Corpopation,  Limited.— 

The  thirteenth  annual  general  meeting  ol  this 
company  was  held  at  41  and  42,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.  The 
accounts  shpwed  an  increase  in.  the  year  both  as 
regards  premium  income  and  interest.  The  year 
had  been  peculiarly  free  from  hailstorms,  but 
two  further  claims  had  been  settled  since  the 
accounts  were  closed.  During  the  thirteen  years 
the  premium  income  had  increased  from 
ffiHl    Is.  9d.  to    £2,470   13-;.  lOd  ,  which   showed 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Mditor  is  not  respoiisiHe  for   the    opinionv 
expressed  hy  correspondents. ) 

Cotoneastep     angustifolia     in 

VietOPia,  B.C. — A  few  years  ago  I  was 
much  interested  in  this  shrub,  when  I  saw  it 
first  mentioned  in  The  Garden.  As  soon  as  it 
was  put  on  the  market  I  obtained  a  plant  from' 
France  and  the  following  year  I  secured  ten  more. 
Tluey  all  grew  well,  except  one,  which  died  ;• 
in  fact,  it  never  made  a  start,  A  year  ago' 
this  winter  we  had  22°  of  frost  and  they  got- 
frozen  badly,,  being  in  an  exposed  place,  buti' 
they  broke  out  fine  in  the  spring,  and  last  summer 
the  first  plant  I  imported  had  a  fine  lot  of 
yellow  berries  on  it.  The  other  nine  never  had' 
a  fiower  on  them.  I  have  sold  them  all  now, 
but  have  young  stock  raisetl  from  cuttings  and' 
some  grafted  on  the  Hawthorn. — G.  A.  Knioht; 
Mount  Tolmir  Nursery,  Victoria,  B.  O. 

Rabbits  and  wipe  netting-.— May  i 

add  something  to  your  answer  to  "  Eaten  Up' 
in  a  recent  issue'/  Rabbits  will  burrow  under 
wire  0  inclies  deep  in  one  night.  If,  however,- 
the  wire  is  buried  6  inches  and  another  0  inches- 
at  the  bottom  turned  outwards,  the  rabbits  will 
never  get  under  it.  A  rabbit,  when  he  wants  to 
burrow  under  anything,  begins  close  up  to  it, 
and  when  lie  comes  down  to  the  horizontal  piece 
of  wire  he  gives  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  Also  2-inoh' 
wire  will  let  through  young  rabbits,  and  it  is' 
only  a  case  of  two  or  three  days  before  they  will' 
be  too  big  to  get  out  ;  I:}  inch  mesh  is  the  only' 
safe  one.  I  have  had  wire  down  for  ten  years  as 
above.  At  first  the  rabbits  tried  to  get  through, 
but  in  all  the  ten  years  no  rabbit  has  ever 
burrowed  under. — Fred  Street. 
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Borecole  op  Kale. — At  no  time  does 
tlie  value  of  this,  the  liardiest  of  all  green  crops, 
come  home  to  us  with  such  force  as  in  late  winter 
and  earl}-  spring,  when  the  severity  of  the  winter 
will  have  cleared  the  kitchen  garden  quarters  of 
most  green  crops  except  the  liardy  Kale.  The 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  vegetables 
(notably  Potatoes  and  Peas)  of  late  years  has  not 
been  so  marked  in  relation  to  tlie  Brassiea  tribe, 
and  yet  the  verj'  useful  trial  of  Boi-eeoles  (Kale) 
carried  out  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  their  Wisley  Gardens  in  1907,  and  which  were 
inspected  by  members  of  the  fruit  and  \'egetable 
committee  in  the  spring  of  that  j'ear,  disclosed 
the  fact  that  considerable  attention  hail  been 
given  to  tlie  improvement  of  this,  \\hat  miy  well 
be  termed  tlie  poor  man's  most  useful  winter  and 
spring  vegetal)le.  It  was  fcjund  that,  growing 
side  bj'  side  with  old  types  and  strains,  the 
following,  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges,  were 
distinctly  in  advance  of  the  older  ones,  and  to 
each  of  which  an  award  of  merit  was  recom- 
mended :  Chou  de  Russia  (Carter),  Dwarf  JIoss 
Curled  (Carter),  Cottagers'  (Barr),  Cottagers' 
(Carter),  Cottagers"  CVeitch),  Selected  Dwarf 
Curled  (Kent  and  Brydon)  and  Tall  Ureen 
Curled  ("Veitch).  At  the  following  meeting  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  Kale  Chou  de 
Russia  (an  old  Russian  stock)  was  thought  so 
highly  of,  especially  for  its  great  hardiness,  as  to 
be  deserving  of  a  higher  award,  and  a  first-class 
certificate  was  recommended.  --Owen  Thojias. 

Hyacinths   at    Vincent    Square. 

It  was  a  matter  for  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
Dutch  growers  of  liulbs  who  were  over  here  to 
represent  the  donors  of  the  liberal  cash  prizes 
ottered  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  Hyacinths  in  pots  were 
disappointed  with  the  examples  exhibited  for 
those  prizes.  Surely  they  of  all  persons  should 
know  that  bulbs  of  such  fine  spike-producing 
form  are  not  now  grown  by  them,  or,  if  so,  they 
are  not  put  on  the  British  market.  Tlie  best 
of  the  spikes  seen  in  the  recent  competition  were 
small  compared  with  the  very  fine  ones  that  used 
to  be  seen  in  the  old  days  at  South  Kensington 
when  some  famous  home  growers  used  to  com- 
pete. If  Dutch  growers  continue  their  prizes, 
they  must  furnish  competitors  with  bulbs  that 
have  gone  through  the  process  of  spike-creation 
before  sending  them  over  here.  But,  after  all, 
from  either  a  home  decorative  aspect  or  for 
competitions,  is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? 
No  growth  or  culture  can  make  the  Hyacinth 
other  than  a  dense,  formal,  tubular  spike,  that 
has  in  respect  to  its  stiffness  no  eijual  among 
flowering  bulbs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
now  a  marvellous  selection  of  graceful  Datt'odils. 
of  beautiful  cup-shaped  Tulips,  of  lovely  Irises, 
and  many  others,  all  cheap,  easily  grown,  and 
productive  of  great  variation  in  form  and  of 
exceeding  beauty.  None  of  these  emit  that 
strong  perfume  which  so  often  in  a  greenhouse 
or  room  renders  the  Hyacinth  a  trying  plant. 
Nothing  more  wretchedly  stiff'  and  formal,  as 
well  as  bizarre,  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  seen  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall  than  the  huge  collection 
of  Hyacinths  in  pots  staged  at  one  end,  the 
product  of  bulbs  such  as  are  commonly  classed  as 
bedders.  Why  so  many  should  have  been  thus 
grown  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  was  inconceivable 
that  such  an  exhibit  assisted  to  popularise 
Hyacinths.  If  it  be  really  desired  to  encourage 
bulb  culture  in  pots,  let  us  have  classes  for  six 
kinds  and  four  kinds,  distinct,  to  be  sho%vn 
plunged  in  moss,  thus  bringing  in  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Daffodils, Scillas, Crocuses, Musearis,  Irises, 
or  any  others  to  furnish  good  variety. — A.  D. 

The   acclimatisation   of   foreiirn 

ShPUbS. — Your  correspondent  "  E.  H.  G."  in 
Thk  (tARDEX  for  the  28th  ult.  may  be  interested 
in  learning  that  for  several  years  past  the 
Matipo  or  Pittosporum  undulatum  has  grown 
with  me  on  a  heavy,  wet,  clay  soil  without  any 
protection  during  the  winter,  and  that  it  flowers 
freely.  It  is  now  a  standard  tree  about  li  feet 
liigh.     I  collected  the  seeds  from  a  large  tree,  in 


which  the  laughing  jackasses  were  playing,  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Sydney  in  the  year 
1887.  The  Loquats  also  grow  here  without  any 
protection  ;  these  were  from  seeds  obtained  in 
Japan  in  1895.— Arthok  Shillitoe,  Sydenham 
Hill,  S.E. 

"  E.  H.  G."   may  be  interested   to  hear 

that  Pittosporum  tenuifolium,  a  New  Zealand 
shrub,  has  been  doing  well  in  the  open  ground 
without  anj'  protection  for  eight  or  nine  years 
here  in  Norfolk.  There  are  several  specimens 
growing  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  all  more 
or  less  exposed,  some  6  feet  or  7  feet  high 
already.  Two  small  ones  reared  in  a  Cornish 
garden  died  the  first  winter,  as  transplanted 
shrubs  when  sent  from  the  South  -  west  of 
England  to  the  East  are  so  ai^t  to  do  ;  those  now 
doing  so  well  here  were  reared  from  seed  gathered 
from  the  same  Cornish  garden,  raised  under  glass, 
potted  separately  when  big  enough,  and  kept 
under  slight  protection  for  the  first  two  or  three 
winters.  Specimen  sprays  are  enclosed.  Is  P. 
undulatum  the  same  or  a  larger-leaved  variety  ': 
In  Gauntlett's  catalogue  Pittosporum  undulatum 
is  called  Australian  Daphne. — M.  A.  V.,Hatit:s- 
ton,  Norfolk.  [Pittosporum  tenuifolium  and  P. 
undulatum  are  two  distinct  plants  ;  the  former 
comes  from  New  Zealand,  and  the  latter  is  native 
of  Australia.  P.  undulatum  has  much  larger 
leaves  and  heads  of  fragrant  wliite  flowers.  The 
specimen  sent  was  that  of  P.  tenuifolium. — Ed.] 

A   beautiful   white  Orchid.— I  see 

that    you    welcome   photograplis   of    interesting 


ravines,  and  it  certainty  appears  to  do  best  in 
shady  or  half-shady  places,  planted  with  its 
roots  within  touch  of  water,  although  the  crowns 
are  well  above  it.  There  it  will  thrive  fairly 
well,  if  the  climatic  conditions  are  favourable. 
Here,  however,  the  trouble  lies.  It  is  a  winter 
bloomer,  and  however  desirous  we  are  of  having 
hardy  flowers  at  that  season,  we  must  admit  that 
there  are  few  which  will  long  retain  their 
beauty  in  a  severe  time.  This  severe  weather, 
after  a  year  or  two  of  successive  mildness, 
proved  the  weak  point  with  Primula  megasc-efolia, 
for  a  hard  winter  came  on,  the  flowers  that  were 
open  were  destroyed,  and  the  most  advanced  buds 
crippled,  whilethe  leaves  themselves  were  injured. 
In  order,  then,  to  maintain  the  plant  in  health 
and  beauty,  it  had  to  be  covered  with  a  hand- 
light  in  winter,  so  that  I  have  reluctantlj- 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  us  it  is  more 
properly  a  Primrose  for  tlie  mild  district  or  for 
cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. — 
S.  Arnott,  Duinfriea. 
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A  (!OOD  PLANT  OF  THE  WHITE  -  FI.IlWEREIi 
C(ELUi:YNE  CRISTATA  ALT.A  GROWN  V.Y 
MR.    P.    FLETCHER,  EACUP. 

plants,  SO  I  enclose  one  of  Crelogyne  cristata  alba. 
It  occurred  to  me  when  I  had  cut  half-a-dozen 
spikes  that  it  would  make  a  good  photograph  for 
The  Garden — that  accounts  for  the  gaps. — 
P.  Fletcher,  Holmes  Villa  Gardens,  Bacup. 
[We  thank  our  correspondent  very  much  for  the 
interesting  pliotograph. — Ed.] 

The    Megasea-leaved   Primrose, 

It  would,  I  think,  be  useful  to  compare  some 
experiences  with  this  Ijold  and  pleasing  Prim- 
rose (Primula  megase;efolia),  ^^hich  is  so 
handsome  and  distinct  that  no  one  who  knows 
it  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  justice 
of  the  av\ard  of  a  first-class  certificate  given 
for  it  tjy  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  This  is  a  sufficient  com- 
mendation for  those  who  know  it  not,  but  it  is 
when  we  come  to  the  actual  cultivation  of  the 
plant  in  the  open  air  that  some  comparative 
experience  will  be  useful.  If  I  recollect  aright, 
it  was  first  distributed  by  Mr.  Sprenger  of 
Vomero,  Naples,  although  I  am  subject  to 
correction  on  this  point.  I  know  that  I  had  it 
from  him  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  and 
that  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  grow  it  in  the  open 
air  in  Great  Britain.  At  that  time  I  was  in 
hope  that  it  would  prove  a  hardy  perennial  with 
me,  and  it  is  its  subsequent  behaviour  with  me 
and  with  others  with  whom  I  have  been  in 
correspondence  and  communication  that  induces 
me  to  pen  these  notes  upon  the  plant,  and  to  ask 
for  the  results  of  the  trials  of  others.     Its  native 


THE    WARREN    GARDENS, 
LISMORE,    IRELAND. 

N  the  25th  ult.  I  paid  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  visit  to  Miss  Currey's 
extensive  Daffodil  grounds  at 
Lismore.  Warm  rain  had  fallen 
almost  the  whole  of  the  jjrevious 
day.  It  had  been  the  first  real 
growing  day  of  the  year,  and  accordingly  Miss 
Carrey,  who,  I  believe,  had  actually  seen  the 
leaxes  and  stems  of  her  favourites  grow,  was  in 
the  very  best  of  spirits  and  full  ot  hope  for  a 
good  season,  although  the  damp  autumn  and 
winter  had  been  so  trying.  Coming  straight 
from  the  Northern  Midlands  of  England  the 
earliness  of  Southern  Ireland  was  a  revelation. 
I  had  not  a  single  Daffodil  out  at  home,  but  here 
Henry  Irving  and  Golden  Spur  were  over  and 
glorious  Maximus  in  full  perfection.  Sir  Watkin 
about  half  out  and  numerous  dear  old-fashioned 
flowers  ot  the  early  historic  age  of  Daffodils  in 
bright  patches,  scattered  here  and  there  within 
the  large  walled  garden,  which,  from  its  precious 
contents,  she  appropriately  names  ' '  The  Holy  of 
Holies.  '  These  sur\ivals  of  the  past  (Regina 
Margherita,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes, 
Oporto  Yellow,  Lismore,  Leda,  Bishop  Mann, 
Humes  Giant,  Lobularis,  Nanus  and  many 
another  now  almost  forgotten  and  probably 
unknown  to  the  younger  generation  of  Daffodil 
lovers)  have  a  warm  corner  in  their  owner's 
heart.  They  remind  her  of  her  early  struggles 
and  her  early  friends.  Did  not  King  Barr  himself 
pick  out  Lismore  from  a  little  clump  of  Cernuus 
seedlings,  and  were  not  some  of  the  others  the 
very  varieties  with  which  she  first  started  on  her 
now  well-known  and  prosperous  business  '! 

To-day  none  of  these  would  gain  an  award 
from  the  Daffodil  committee.  They  do  not 
come  up  to  the  florist  flower  standard,  and 
varieties  which  do  not  do  this,  although  they 
may  have  a  great  decorative  or  highly-pa3'ing 
market  value,  have  to  go  through  the  world  as 
plain  "  Mr. ,'' without  any  mystical  letters  after 
their  name  to  give  them  distinction.  We  badly 
want  a  new  "  Order  of  Merit  "  to  separate  and 
to  mark  such  as  these.  But  I  am  digressing. 
The  whole  of  the  grounds  were  a  picture  of  order 
and  neatness.  Deep  trenches  divided  the  beds 
and  work  was  in  full  swing.  Here  were  some 
women  roguing,  and  there  some  boys  weeding,  a 
few  were  picking  flowers,  and  directly  after  I 
left  Miss  Currey  herself  was  going  to  gather  in 
preparation  for  an  exhibit  in  London  the  following 
Tuesday.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  old 
stagers  are  all  that  are  grown.  They  are  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean.  On  a  field  where  in  the 
distant  past  liad  stood  a  leper  "hospital,"  and 
immediately  opposite  Monalaur  (Hill  of  the 
Leper)  were  large  breadths  of  the  best  standard 
varieties,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  "  Holy 


habitats  lie,  I  am  informed,  in  .shady  and  moist  I  of  Holies  "  had,  in  patches  of  var3'ing  size,  mani 
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of  the  best  of  the  newer  ones.  Plenipo  was  fine ; 
King  Alfred,  sturdy  and  strong ;  Sirius,  just 
showing  his  brilliant  trumpet  ;  Artemis,  a  real 
fine  inoomparabilis,  almost  ready  for  market  ; 
others  (the  vast  majority  of  course)  still  keeping 
themselves  warm  in  their  nice  green  coats,  waiting 
patiently  for  the  wand  of  spring  to  touch  them 
with  its  liberating  warmth  and  moisture,  when 
they  would  suddenly  appear  among  their  sisters 
at  the  ball  and  take  part  in  the  Daffodil  dance, 
the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham 
(Magni)  all  in  pure  white,  with  her  elegantly 
frilled  trumpet  and  firm  broad  perianth,  ex- 
cellently proportioned  :  Atalanta,  another  white 
beauty,  with  a  long  shapely  trumpet  of  the  palest 
ivory;   Duke  of  Leinster  of  the  incomparabilis. 


ORCHIDS. 


BE.\UTIFUL     WINTER-FLOWERING 
ORCHIDS. 

Calanthes. 

AMONG   the   many  beautiful   and   useful 
winter-flowering  plants  of  fairly  easy 
culture  where   reasonable   accommo- 
,        dation     is     to     be     had,     Calanthe 
^      vestita  and   C.  Veitohii   should  find 
a     place.       Though     Orchids,     their 
successful  culture  should  in  no  way  strike  terror 
into  the  heart  of  anyone.     C.  vestita,  which  is  a 
natural  species,  was  introduced  into  European 
gardens  about  the  year  1848  from  the  Kast 
Indies,  while  C.  Veitchii  is  a  hybrid  between 
C.  rosea  and  C.    vestita,  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of   the   late  John    Doniiny's  many 
successes  at   hybridisation  among  Orchids. 
It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1859.     C. 
>    vestita  produces  a  spike  carrying  numerous 
milk  white   blooms  nearly  1  inches  across, 
with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower  ;  in  the  subvar. — rubro-oculata— the 
blotch  is    reddish    purple,  and    has  a  very 
beautiful   ett'ect.       C.    Veitohii   produces   a 
spike    carrying    f  rrcjuently    thirty  -  six    to 
forty  deep   rosy  pink    flowers,   the   spike   itself 
being   from    .31   feet   to  4   feet   in    length    when 
well    grown.       Though   the   culture  of  the  two 
varieties    is     practically    identical,     as    a    rule 


in  his  gay  uniform  of  brilliant  orange  scarlet 
and  creamy  white  ;  The  Geraldine,  in  brilliant 
scarlet  and  white  ;  and  Warrior,  the  brightest  of 
them  all,  willi  his  rich  yellow  perianth  and  deep 
scarlet  cup,  will  all  lie  there  to  give  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  brilliant  company. 

I  think  it  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have 
said  that  Miss  Currey  caters  for  two  distinct 
classes  of  customers — the  fancier,  who  wants  the 
florist's  type,  and  the  gardener,  who  wants  some- 
thing deconitive,  something,  say,  that  can  be  cut 
for  the  house  or  brighten  the  border.  The  soil 
of  Lismore  and  the  methods  of  culture  adopted  at 
the  Warren  Gardens  are  such  as  ensure  firm, 
hard,  well-ripened  bulbs.  I  wish  everyone  could 
see  as  I  did  photographs  of  Liamore  bulbs,  cut 
open  and  placed  side  by  side  with  others  from 
richer  and  more  highly  -  manured  land.  They 
would  then  see  why  Miss  Currey  s  American 
customers  write  so  often  to  congratulate  her  on 
the  way  her  bulbs  travel.  It  is  irritating  to  buy  i 
firm  specimens  that  have  been  highlj'  fed  and  j 
find  soft  bulbs  and  poor  results  when  they  flower. 
One  custom  that  obtains  at  Lismore  is  giving 
certain  varieties  a  sort  of  "Jubilee"  rest.  A 
proportion  of  the  bulbs  are  planted  by  themselves  I 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  years 
undisturbed  ;  by  this  means  Miss  Currey  considers 
the  stock  is  kept  strong,  and  certainly  with  her 
"it  works,"  for  the  foliage  ot  all  her  bulbs 
looked  the  picture  of  health.  I  noticed  among 
the  Dafl'<jdils  a  few  heads  of  Darwin  and  May- 
flowering  Tulips,  all  in  splendid  condition.  Mrs. 
M'X)n  was  being  grown  for  an  English  dealer  in 
considerable  quantity.  Gesneriana  was  also 
largely  cultivated.  I  do  not  wonder  at  Miss 
Currey  saying,  "  No  Tulip  sells  so  well."  A  look 
at  the  packing  and  drying  sheds  concluded  my 
visit,  and  I  huiried  away  just  in  time  to  catch  ray 
train  to  Waterford.  .losrrii  .Tacop. 


must  be  placed,  as  a  shift  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  soil  I  prefer  consists  of  one- 
third  each  of  good  fibrous  peat,  loam  and 
dried  cow  manure  rubbed  through  a  three- 
quarter-inch  mesh  sieve,  in  addition  to  which 
chopped  sphagnum  and  also  broken  charcoal  and 
sand  (enough  to  give  the  whole  a  gritty  touch  to 
the  hand)  should  be  added.  Turn  out  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  shake  away  all  the  old  soil,  remove 
any  two  year  old  bulbs  and  nearly  all  the  old 
roots — which  perish  as  the  flower-spikes  pass 
away — leaving  just  enough  to  help  as  a  support 
in  keeping  the  bulbs  in  position  in  the  new  pots. 
The  latter  should  be  filled  to  one-third  with  clean 
crocks,  filling  the  pot  up  to  the  rim  with  the 
prepared  compost.  Place  the  bulb  on  the  top 
and  make  firm,  finishing  off  so  that  the  base  of 
the  bulb  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  pot. 

The  pots  should  then  be  returned  to  a  good 
growing  temperature  varying  from  70"  to  75°  in 
the  day  and  from  (15'^  to  68'^  at  night.  A  little 
ventilation  may  be  given  when  the  higher 
temperature  is  reached  in  the  day-time.  Syringe 
between  the  pots  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but 
give  water  sparingly  until  the  new  roots  are 
running  freely  through  the  soil. 

If  the  house  in  which  the  Calanthes  are  grown 
is  naturally  a  dry  one,  a  very  fine  misty  spray 
over  the  foliage  once  a  day  at  closing  time  may 
be  given,  but  not  otherwise,  and  even  then  not 
sufficient  to  cause  any  water  to  run  down  into 
the  centres  of  the  young  growths.  As  the  leaves 
develop  a  little  shade  from  the  sun  should  be 
given  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day,  but 
as  the  pseudo-bulbs  finish  growth  the  shading 
can  be  dispensed  with.  When  the  bulbs  begin 
to  form  plentiful  supplies  of  water  will  be 
needed,  and  diluted  cow  or  sheep  manure  water 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  flower-spikes 
appear  generally  about  the  end  of  the  month  ot 
September,  when  a  neat  stake  should  be  placed 
in  the  pot  to  tie  the  spikes  to  as  thej-  increase  in 
length.  If  this  is  not  done  the  spikes  grow  in 
all  directions,  sometimes  very  awkwardly.  As 
the  spikes  develop  the  foliage  will  begin  to  turn 
yellow  and  die  away.  Less  water  will  then  be 
necessary,  but  not  withholding  it  entirely  until 
the  spikes  are  cut.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  a 
flat  soft  scale,  which  is  the  chief  enemy  to  the 
Calanthe.  If  its  appearance  is  noted,  the  leaves 
must  be  immediately  sponged  with  tepid  water 
and  soft  soap. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  C.  Veitchii,  which  are 
often  from  it  inches  to  12  inches  in  length,  have 
a  depression  or  neck  al)Out  halfway,  and  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  working  among  plants 
of  this  variety,  as  they  soon  snap. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blavdford.      J.  Jaques. 


A    NKW    OKCUIL)  :    VANOA    SUAVIS    PAl.LIUA. 
(Shujh'  jif)nri\  natural  aize.) 

C.  vestita  is  the  earlier  -  flowering  variety. 
Wlien  the  flowers  are  past  the  pseudo-bulbs 
should  be  stored  in  a  dry  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, entirely  withholding  water.  About  the 
month  of  April  signs  of  fresh  growth  will  be 
noticed  from  buds  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  When  this  occurs  the  pots  should 
be  removed  to  a  moister  atmosphere,  and  where 
the  syringe  can  be  used  between  the  pots  no 
water  should  be  given  until  after  the  potting, 
which  is  generally  done  as  soon  as  young  roots 
appear. 

For  potting  quite  clean  pots  of  various  sizes 
should  be  prepared.  Pots  of  41  inches  to  5  inches 
diameter  are  large  enough  for  single  bulbs  of  C. 
vestita,  but  for  C.  Veitchii  larger  sizes  should  lie 
used  ;  B-inch  pots  for  single  bulbs  and  still  larger 
ones  if  three  or  four  bulbs  are  to  be  grown  in  one 
pot.  The  sizes  named  are  large  enough  for 
the    flowering     pots,     into     which     the     bulbs 


VANDA   SUAVIS    PALLIDA. 

This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  comparatively 
little-known  genus.  The  plant  shown  was  a  large 
one,  and  was  etrrying  a  very  fine  inflorescence 
composed  of  twelve  fully  opened  flowers.  These 
are  creamy  white  with  numerous  yellowish  green 
spots  over  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  opposite  and  of  a  rich  deep  green 
colour.  It  was  shown  by  Theodore  Pauwels,  Esq. , 
Orchid  Villa  Nursery,  Meiselbeke  Station, 
Belgium,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  the  17th  ult. ,  when  it  received  a  first- 
class  certificate.  

ODONTOGLOSSUM  PULCHELLUM. 

This  pretty  plant  is  still  in  flower,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  grow  in  the  genus.  The  flowers 
occur  on  erect  spikes  and  are  pure  white, 
excepting  a  little  yellow  centre.  A  plant  I  noted 
in  flower  during  the  week  was  carrying  twenty- 
five  of  these  pretty  spikes,  making  a  very  nice 
show.  0.  pulchellum  thrives  well  in  any  cool, 
moist  and  well-ventilated  house,  and  may  be 
freely  watered  as  long  as  root  and  top  growth 
are  active.  No  regular  resting  season  is  required, 
but  a  diminution  of  the  water  supply  is  advisable 
in  l.itp  .Tiit\unn.  H. 
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ME.    EDWAED     MAWLEY'S 
ANALYSIS,    1900—1907. 

(Continued  Jrom  pat/e  177.) 

TURNING  to  the  table,  Bessie  Brown 
again  heads  the  list,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  we  get  a  very 
wet  season.  The  surprise  to  most 
people  will,  I  think,  be  to  find  Dean 
Hole  third  in  the  analysis ;  and  the 
season  was  by  no  means  favourable  either.  I  find 
on  referring  back  to  last  year's  article  I  predicted 
that  both  Dean  Hole  and  Hugh  Dickson  would 
soon  be  found  higher  ;  the  one  jumps  to  third  on 
the  list,  and  the  other  to  eighth  (from  being 
No.  61).  Lady  Ashtown  also  rises.  Other  Roses 
that  make  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  are 
Gustave  Grunerwald  {a  garden  Rose  first  and  an 
exhibition  Rose  afterwards).  Countess  of  Derby, 
Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt,  destined  to  take  a  higher 
position,  as  likewise  will  Betty  and  William 
Shean.  The  latter  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
first  twelve  before  we  are  much  older.  Which 
are  the  best  twelve  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or 
Hybrid  Teas?  That  is  a  question  that  I  am 
more  often  asked  I  suppose  than  any  other  by 
the  budding  exhibitor  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
answer,  as  there  are  so  many  things  to  take  into 
consideration.  The  analysis  does  not  answer  it, 
although  it  helps  one  considerably  in  arriving  at 
a  solution.  An  ideal  exhibition  box  of  twelve 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  Hybrid  Teas  should,  I 
think,  contain  at  least  four  crimson  or  dark 
Roses — and  there  are  only  two  in  the  first  twelve, 
or  three  if  you  count  Ulrich  Brunner — three 
white  or  flesh,  and  the  remaining  five  should  be 
some  shade  of  pink  or  yellow.  New  varieties 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  if  you  are 
to  keep  up-to-date. 

The  list  supposes  that  a  certain  number  at  any 
rate  of  maidens  will  be  cultivated,  and  I  suggest 
that  a  small  exhibitor  would  do  well  to  grow  a 
fair  number  of  each  variety  of  \,\\e  following. 
The  three  whites  or  flesh-coloured  varieties  are 
easy  to  pick  out — Bessie  Biown,  Mildred  Grant 
and  Frau  Karl  Drusehki  ;  the  four  reds  are 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Hugh  Dickson,  A.  K.  Williams 
and  Marquise  Litta  :  the  five  pinks,  Dean  Hole, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  Lady 
Ashtown  and  William  Shean.  All  these  varieties 
are  fairly  generous  with  exhibition  flowers  ;  in 
other  words,  their  flowers  are  more  likely  to  be 
perfect.  For  instance,  plant  for  plant,  Hugh 
Dickson  will  give  you  twice  as  many  exhibition 
flowers  as  J.  B.  Clark,  and  where  your  number 
of  plants  is  strictly  limited  one  must  grow  those 
sorts  that  are  likely  to  give  you  most  opportunities 
of  showing.  Given  a  perfect  flower  of  each,  pro- 
bably .J.  B.  Clark  is  the  finer  form  ;  but  you  so 
seldom  get  it,  and  so  we  shall  find  Hugh  Dickson 
and  similar  kinds  being  grown  more  and  more 
every  year.  I  was  interested  to  see  that  the 
Nickerson  Roses  (as  they  have  come  to  be  called) 
each  figure  well  up  in  the  tables,  the  ILylyi^d 
Tea  being  third,  the  Hybrid  Perpetu,ail|  ^j^'th 
and  the  Tea  fourth,  although  all  of  thiCijij,  were 
necessarily  of  recent  introduction,  Ijij,  tlje  new 
Nickerson  competition  this  last  (;iual]ifica,tion  is 
done  away  with,  and  the  result  will  give  us  the 
best  red,  pink,  white  aud  yellpw  Ros^  (irrespec- 
tive of  date  of  introduction)  iij  cultivation,  not 
from  the  exhibitor's  staijdpoint,  but  as  an  all- 
round  Rose.  Before  leaving  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals and  Hybrid  Teas  one  notices  that 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  of  Ireland 
are  the  raisers  of  the  first  three  Roses  on 
the  list.  I  hardly  anticipated  Dean  Hole 
would  so  soon  take  the  place  of  Frau  Karl 
Drusehki.  I  do  not  think  anything  short  of  a 
magnificent  red  Rose  will  cause  the  white  to 
take  a  lower  place.  Is  Avoca  going  to  be  good 
enough,  or  are  we  to  wait  for  an  Alexander 
pickson  ?  Herbert  E.  J'^olyxeux. 


AMONG    THE    ROSES. 

What  a  lot  there  is  to  do  now  if  you  are  a  lover 
of  Roses  and  are  determined  to  "do  well"! 
How  delightful  it  is,  too,  to  see  the  evenings 
lengthening  out  and  giving  us  longer  working 
days.  Rise  early  now  and  get  to  work  among 
your  Roses  if  you  want  real  success.  There  are 
so  many  things  to  think  of.  Most  readers  will 
have  finished  their  pruning  by  the  time  these 
notes  are  in  print.  This  is  a  very  late  spring. 
I  did  not  begin  to  prune  my  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
till  the  '2Srd  ult.  Remember  after  pruning  to 
look  out  for  buds  going  to  break  in  places  not 
wanted — i.e. ,  where  the  growths  from  them  would 
crowd  too  much,  grow  inwards  or  cross  one 
another.  Scratch  all  these  off  neatly  with  the 
thumb-nail. 

Use  the  hoe  constantly  after  every  fall  of  rain 
now.  Constant  hoeing  is  far  better  than  summer 
mulching.  If  you  want  a  really  good  tocil 
let  me  recommend  you  to  write  to  Messrs.  H.  G. 
Norton  and  Co.,  High  Street,  Cheltenham,  and 
order  a  "  Gay  ton  rake."  It  is  reallj-  a  three- 
pronged  rake  designed  by  the  writer  many  years 
ago  and  now  made  by  this  firm.  It  beats  anything 
ever  made  for  this  work,  will  go  anywhere  and 
get  over  the  ground  thoroughl\',  quicker  and 
better  than  any  hoe.  I  find  a  (i-feet  handle  to  it 
the  most  useful,  though  I  have  all  sizes. 

Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  green  fly  in  odd 
sheltered  spots.  Thej'  may  be  found  if  care- 
fully searched  for.  Every  one  of  these  destroyed 
now  means  a  lot  of  trouble  saved  later.  Early 
in  March  I  carefully  dusted  round  all  my  pl.ints 
with  old  soot  as  a  preventive  against  mildew. 
Certainly  if  we  want  to  fight  this  terrilile  pest 
successfully  ws  must  keep  up  the  constitution  and 
hardiness  as  much  as  possible.  1  have  lieen 
spraying  during  tlie 
last  few  weeks  all 
the  sorts  that  were 
attacked  with  this 
awful  fungus  last 
year  with  Mr. 
George  Bunvard's 
"Medek."       "  Q. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


THE    CINERARIA. 

SINCE  the  introduction  of  the  stellatd 
or  "star*'  Cineraria,  Cinerarias  havti 
held  a  high  place  in  public  favour. 
They  are  delightful  plants  for  use  in 
rooms  or  the  conservatory,  and  their 
cultivation  is  not  difficult.  The  old 
florist's  tjrpe  of  Cineraria  was  formerlj-  largely 
increased  from  the  offshoots  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  plants.  This  method  of  propagation 
is  now  seldom  practised,  as  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
cure good  seed  which  has  been  saved  from  the 
best  of  the  individual  strains  in  cultivation. 

Seed  of  the  Cineraria 
may  be  sown  in  May  and  .June,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  plants  raised  in  May  will  give  the  best 
results  ;  but  plants  raised  from  a  sowing  made  in 
June  provide  late  flowers  during  the  following 
April  and  early  May.  If  an  early  display  is 
required,  plants  may  be  raised  in  April  which 
will  flower  during  November  and  December. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  well-drained  pans  or 
pots  filled  with  finely-sifted  soil.  A  suitable  soil 
consists  of  loam  one  part,  leaf-mould  two  parts 
and  silver  sand  one  part  ;  this  should  be 
thorouglily  mixed.  Fill  the  seed-pots  to  witliin 
an  inch  of  the  top,  making  the  surface  soil 
moderately  firm  and  perfectly  even.  This  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  empty 
;^-inch  pot,  or,  better  still,  a  small,  perfectly 
smooth  piece  of  wood  (circle-shaped)  to  which  a 
sliort  handle  is  attached.  Sow  thinly  and  cover 
with  a  .sliglit  covering  of  fine  soil.  As  the  term 
"  fine  soil ''  is  .so  often  used  and  may  lead  to  some 


ROSE    INSTITU- 
TEUR  SIRDEY. 

This  is  a  deep  golden 
yellow  Rose  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  of 
colouring,  and 
destined,  I  think,  to 
take  a  foremost  posi- 
tion. The  glowing 
colour  reminds  one 
of  that  beautiful 
Trollius  Orange 
Globe,  and,  com- 
pared with  William 
Allen  Richardson, 
the  variety  named 
above  is  of  a  much 
piore  fiery  golden  in 
the  centre.  Under 
glass  it  is  especially 
good,  and  the  growth 
is  as  vigorous  almost 
as  M^me.  Ravary,  a 
variety  it  surpasses 
in  (?olour  and  in 
fulness,  bijit  I  am 
rather  afraid  out- 
doors it  will  not 
equal  it  in  vigour. 
If  we  could  but  im- 
part this  colour  into 
a  Rose  of  the  type 
of  Mme.  Ravary, 
we  should  be 
going  a  long  way 
towards  reaching  our 
ideal  of  a  golden 
bedder.  P. 


A    TYPE    OF   THE    WHITE  FLOWERED    CINERARIA    IN    MESSRS.  .TAMES   AN1)_S0N's 
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James  and  Son's  nursery  at  Farnhani  Common, 
near  Slough.  We  have  frequently  described  this 
beautiful  race  in  The  Garden,  but  never  have 
we  seen  them  in  greater  perfection  than  this  year. 
The  many  houses  filled  witli  the  flovi'ers  are  a 
wonderful  picture  of  intense  and  refined  colour, 
whites  as  pure  as  •  a  snowdrift,  deep  purple, 
crimson  and  blue,  eitlier  self  or  with  a  white 
centre,  an  attractive  and  welcome  variation  from 
those  which  are  of  one  shade.  Such  a  dazzling 
display  we  have  never  seen.  The  star  or  stellata 
Cinerarias  are  represented  by  beautiful  colours, 

:  one,  a  self  crimson,   having  the  brightness  of  a 

•  summer  flower. — En.  1 


A    BED    OF   THE    FINE    TULTPA    KAUFMANNIANA. 


confusion,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  clearly  here 
that  the  bulk  of  the  soil  used  in  the  pots  should 
be  passed  through  a  quarter-inch  mesh  sieve.  A 
thin  layer  of  soil  which  has  passed  through  a 
finer  sieve  should  be  prepared,  on  which  the  seed 
is  sown,  afterwards  covering  the  seed  lightly 
with  a  sprinkling  of  the  soil  passed  through  the 
finest  sieve.  A  sieve  for  preparing  this  fine  soil 
for  seed-sowing  can  be  easily  made  by  procuring 
a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  about  9  inches  square, 
and  tacking  this  to  a  small  wooden  frame. 
Failure  in  raising  choice  seedlings  is  often 
brought  about  by  covering  the  seed  with  coarse, 
unsuitable  soil.  After  sowing,  give  water  through 
a  fine-rosed  «atering-pot,  and  place  in  a  frame  or 
house  which  can  be  kept  fairly  close  until  the 
seeds  have  germinated.  Cover  the  seed-pots  with 
a  piece  of  glass  and  a  little  moss,  taking  care  to 
remove  this  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear. 

Cinerarias  Grow  Very  Freely, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  at  anj'  stage  to  suffer 
through  becoming  pot-bound.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prick  off  the  seedlings,  but  as  soon  as 
they  begin  making  their  second  leaf  they  may  be 
potted  singly  into  3-inch  pots.  The  soil  used 
should  consist  of  the  best  loam  at  hand,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  passing  this  through  a  half-inch 
mesh  sieve.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cover 
the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Place  the  plants  in  a 
cold  frame,  which  must  be  kept  close  and  shaded, 
sprinkling  them  both  morning  and  evening 
with  soft  water  during  the  first  week  after 
potting.  After  this  time  air  may  be  admitted 
gradually  at  first,  increasing  the  amount  as 
the  season  advances.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  as  hardy  as  possible,  night  air  being 
admitted  when  the  weather  permits.  Never 
allow  the  plants  to  become  crowded,  or  the 
result  will  be  weak  growth,  which  renders  them 
liable  to  attacks  from  aphis  and  disease. 

REi'OTTiNfi  IS  Necessary 
as  eoon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Some 
growers  shift  the  plants  at  once  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  flower,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  them  an  intermediate  shift 
into  4i-inch  pots.  The  best  position  for  the 
frame  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  during  the 
summer  months  is  under  the  north  wall  of  some 
building.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  young 
tender  leaves  of  the  Cineraria,  and  will,  if  not 
prevented,  destroy  the  plants  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  always  advisable  to  place  a  sprinkling 
of  soot  on  the  ashes  on  which  the  plants  are 
arranged  ;  this  should  Ije  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  also  the  base  of  the  pots  examined,  as  it  is 
here  that  the  slugs  frequently  hide  during  the 
day.  When  the  foliage  of  the  plants  suffers 
from  any  cause  their  beauty  is  greatly  impaired, 
therefore  every  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain 
the  same  in  a  clean,  healthy  condition.  Give 
the  plants  their  final  shift  when  they  are  ready, 
using  rather  more  loam  of  a  coarser  texture  than 
at  the  previous  potting,  and  see   that  the  roots 


are  not  dry  before  they  are  turned  from  the  pots. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  a  few  of  the 
strongest  plants  may  be  potted  into  9|-inch  pots, 
and  these  will  form  very  fine  specimens,  but  for 
general  purposes  6-inch  and  Si -inch  pots  are 
large  enough.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the 
flower-buds  well-diluted  manure  water  may  be 
given  twice  weekly. 

Robust  Plants  must  be  Encouraged 
from  the  first,  and  then  the  culture  of  the 
Cineraria  is  not  difficult,  but  weakly  plants  are 
liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  enemies. 
Mildew  is  sometimes  troublesome,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  noticed  dust  the  foliage  and  soil  with  sulphur. 
Fumigation  with  Tobacco  paper  was  often 
attended  by  serious  risks  to  the  plants,  but 
now  the  destruction  of  aphis  can  be  safely  ac- 
complished by  using  Richard's  XL  All  Vaporising 
Compound.  When  the  routine  treatment  is 
carefully  carried  out  the  Cinerarias  amply  repay 
for  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  them,  and  they 
range  among  the  best  of  our  greenhouse  plants 
for  producing  a  bright  display  of  flowers. 

3Iiinden  Gardens,  Waljord.  C.  Ruse. 

[Our  illustration  is  of  one  of  the  white-flowered 
Cinerarias  now   in   their  full  beauty  in   Messrs. 


TWO   INTERESTING  NOVELTIES. 

I  ENCLOSE  two  photographs  which  ma}'  interest 
you.  One  is  a  double  Cyclamen  which  turned  up 
in  a  batch.  I  had  last  year ;  the  other,  and  perhaps 
more  interesting  photograph,  is  a  drooping  form 
of  Primula  obeonica.  The  flower-stems  at  first 
are  erect,  then,  just  as  the  Imds  begin  to  open, 
they  bend  over  until  they  hang  quite  down  below 
the  pot,  and  when  the  stem  readies  its  full  length 
it  bends  again  close  to  the  flower-head,  this  time 
in  an  upward  direction,  thus  showing  the  flowers 
to  full  advantage.  The  plant,  I  imagine,  will  be 
a  beautiful  subject  for  hanging  basket  work. 
Brahan  Gardnu,  Perth.         E.  A.  Stennini;. 


OVER-FORCED    TUBEROSES 

OsF.  of  the  principal  causes  of  failure  with 
Tuberoses  is  giving  the  plants  too  much  heat  at 
the  start.  It  matters  little  how  good  the  bulbs 
are  ;  if  more  than  an  intermediate  heat  is  given 
previous  to  the  flower-sinkes  showing,  failure 
will  occur.  My  first  proof  I  had  of  this  was  with 
a  batch  of  extra  large,  firm  bulbs  which  were 
potted  early  and  placed  in  a  stove.  Growth  was 
rapid  and  vigorous,  which  led  me  to  expect  great 
things :  ijut  not  more  than  one  in  a  dozen  threw  up 
a  flower-.spike.  My  experience  is  that  a  bottom- 
heat  of,  say,  TO",  with  a  top-heat  of  53°,  is  a  safe 
one  till  the  flowers  appear.  After  this  an 
increase  may  be  given,  and  the  plants  assisted  at 
each  alternate  watering  with  liquid  manure.  It 
is  best  to  subject  the  bloom-spikes  to  a  cooler 
house  for  a  few  da3s  liefore  cutting  them.       J. 
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THE    WATER    LILY    TULIP. 

(TULIPA    KAUFMANNtANA.) 

ONK  of  the  newer  species  of  Tulips 
i  that  come  from  Central  Asia  is 
I  T.  kaufmanniana.  It  was  found 
1  in  1876  or  1877  in  Turkestan  by 
Dr.  Albert  Kegel.  The  illustra- 
tion gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
general  effect  of  a  bed  of  this  lovely  flower.  It 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  mass  of  white 
Water  Lilies,  and  an  appropriate  Knglish  name 
for  it  would  be  "The  Water  Lily  Tulip.''  It 
flowers  with  me  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
March,  and,  if  the  situation  suits  it,  will  come 
up  year  after  year  ;  in  fact,  owing  to  its  habit  of 
forming  "  droppers,"  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
eradicate  when  once  it  has  occupied  a  certain 
spot.  I  often  see  it  in  gardens  grown  singly  or 
in  twos  or  threes,  but  tins  gives  nothing  like 
such  an  effect  as  a  bold  mass.  Seen  then  on  a 
bright  sunny  day,  with 
every  bloom  wide  open, 
it  is  a  fine  sight.  The 
perianth  varies  from 
yellow,  through  prim- 
Tosc  to  white,  while  the 
three  exterior  segments 
have  very  often  a  bril- 
liant splash  of  red  on 
the  outside.  It  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  and 
the  individual  flowers 
are  2  inches  to  2h  inches 
long.  Ordinary  good 
garden  soil  suits  it  very 
well.  It  seeds  freely, 
but  I  have  been  told 
that  plants  raised  from 
English  -  ripened  seed 
are  not  as  strong  and 
vigorous  as  those  from 
aliroad. 

Joseph  .Jacob. 


groundwork,  relieved  with  other  suitable  tall- 
growing  subjects,  make  a  very  pleasing  show. 
If  sown  in  March  and  forwarded  in  heat,  the 
separate  colours  being  kept  correctly  named,  fine 
plants  for  bedding  out  will  be  ready  by  the  first 
of  June. 

Wrolham  Park.  H.  Mark  ham. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANT. 

(Adonis  amurensis.) 

One  of  the  earliest  rock  garden  plants  to  bloom 
is  Adonis  amurensis,  the  most  recently  introduced 
and  probably  the  least-lcnown  member  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs.  A  native  of  the  Far 
East,  it  occurs  in  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Amur,  in  the  Islands  of  Saghalin,  Tezo 
and  Northern  Nippon,  the  central  island  of 
Japan.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  introduced  from 
Japan  to  our  gardens,  and  where  successfully 
cultivated  is  much  appreciated  for  its  beautiful 
golden  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  during  the 
dull    month    of    Februar}'.     In    Japan,    Adonis 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A  BEAUTIFUL 
HARDY  FLOWER. 

(GaURA  LiNDHElMERI. ) 
This  pretty  slender 
branching  species  makes 
a  very  useful  plant  for 
massing  in  large  beds, 
and  it  may  be  grown  in 
the  herbaceous  border 
with  good  effe'ct. 
Although  introduced 
some  fifty  to  sixty  years 
ago  from  Texas  I  do 
not  think,  for  theabov 
purposes    it    is    grown 


STACHYURUS    PRiECOX. 

A  S  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  deciduous 
/\  spring-flowering  shrubs,   Stachyurus 

/    %         priecox  hails  from  the  Land  of  the 

L A        Rising  Sun.     Two  other  species  are 

I  \_     also  known,  one  of  which  occurs  in 

Central  China  and  the  other  in  the 
Himalayas,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced to  general  cultivation.  Stachyurus  belongs 
to  the  family  of  which  Actinidia,  Stuartia  and 
Camellia  are  other  members  frequently  seen  in 
gardens. 

In  Japan,  Stachyurus  prrecox  is  very  common 
in  mountain  forests  and  at  sea  level  in 
Yezo,  appearing  as  a  graceful  spreading  shrub 
some  10  feet  high,  witli  flexible  semi-scandent 
branches  clothed  with  thin,  oval,  lance-shaped, 
pointed  leaves  4  inches  to  6  inches  long  and 
toothed  at  the  margins.  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  the  young  wood  spikes  of  flower- 
buds  form  in  summer 
and  early  autumn, 
and  in  very  early 
spring,  before  the  new 
leaves  appear,  these 
develop  into  drooping 
racemes  2  inches  to 
3  inches  long,  crowded 
with  many  bell-shaped 
yellow  blossoms. 
Although  small  indivi- 
dually, being  not  more 
than  one-third  of  an 
inch  across,  these  flowers 
appear  in  such  profusion 
and  so  early  in  the  year 
that  they  render  the 
shrub  decidedly  attrac- 
tive and  ornamental.  A 
somewhatsheltered  spot 
should  be  chosen  in 
which  to  plant  it,  as, 
although  it  can  with- 
stand the  cold  of  our 
winters,  the  rains  and 
rough  winds  of  spring 
often  destroy  the 
flowers  in  exposed  situa- 
tions.        H.  Spoonek. 
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as,  its'  merits    amurensis  is  largely  cultivated,  and  the  flowers 


deserve.      From   a  packet  of  seed  "sown  at  the    enter    into   the   composition    of    many    of 

present  time  in  pans,   clean,   well   drained  and  -  ■      "       ' 

filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a 

sweet  sandy  soil  and  stood  in  a  gentle  warmth  to 

hasten  germination,  the  young  seedlings  will  soon 

appear,  and  when  large  enough  prick    them   ofi" 

into  shallow  boxes  at  about  3  inches  apart.    Shade 


the 
tasteful  floral  arrangements  for  \vhich  the 
•Japanese  are  so  justly  famed.  To  the  .Japanese 
it  is  known  as  "Fuku  Juso"  or  "The  New  Year's 
Day  Plant,"  and  is  usually  employed  in  combina- 
tion with  Plum  blossom  as  a  decoration  for  New 
Year's    Day,  a  date   which  in  the  old  calendar 


them  from  the  sun  and  encourage  the  plants  to  corresponds  to  our  February  1. 
make  headway,  after  which  the  boxes  may  be  ,  '  In  a  horticultural  work  published  in  Japan, 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  until  they  can  be  stood  some  twenty-one  varieties  of  this  plant  are 
out  in  a  sheltered  position.  The  plant.s  should  described,  the  flowers  of  which  vary  in  colour 
be  of  nice  size  for  planting  out  by   tne   end  of    from  white  through  various  shades  of  yellow  to 


May.  The  individual  blooms  are  not  much  in 
themselves,  but  the  light  feathery  stems  so 
abundantly  produced  fornj  a  great  relief  to  the 
fnore  flat-growing  subjects. 


PHLOX    DRUMMONDI. 

Of  late  years  these  have  been  greatly  improved, 
and  the  different  colours  may  be  used  for  various 
purposes  with  excellent  eft'eet.  Beds  filled  with 
the  soft  delicate  piijks  or  the  richer  scarlets  as  a 


red  ;  some  forms  are  double,  and  others  have 
petals  cut  after  the  manner  of  Dianthus  laciniatus. 
At  present  only  two  forms  are  in  cultivation  in 
this  country — the  type  and  the  one  with  double 
flowers,  both  of  which  are  yellow,  and  it  would 
appear  desirable  to  introduce  some  of  tlie  other 
varieties  with  flowers  of  a  diflerent  colour. 
Adonis  amurensis  is  a  perennial  plant  about  a 
foot  in  height,  with  finely-divided  Fern-like 
foliage  and  large  flowers  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour.  H.  Spooner, 


:AN   UNCOMMON 
SHRUB. 

(EUPTELEA  POLY- 
ANDRA. ) 
AT  the  present  time 
this  shrub  is  almost 
unknown  in  England, 
though  it  is  to  be  found 
in  CoiiiJinentai  catalogues,  and,  strange  to  say,  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  Kew  Hand  List  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs.  When  better  known,  however,  it  is 
sure  to  find  a  place  in  all  good  collections  of 
shrubs,  especially  where  those  with  brilliant 
autumnal  colouring  are  sought  after.  From  our 
experience  with  this  Euptelea,  which  extends 
over  several  years,  it  can  claim  to  be  quite 
hardy  and  is  not  injured  by  spring  frost,  as  one 
would  expect  it  to  be  from  the  tender  appearance 
of  its  young  leafage.  It  is  a  moderate  grower, 
and  would  in  time  apparently  make  a  well-formed 
shrub  neat  and  refined  in  growth,  with  little  or 
no  necessity  for  pruning.  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  flowers  are  ornamental,  as  it  does 
not  appear  to  produce  these  in  a  young  state, 
but  the  foliage  when  mature  much  resembles 
some  of  the  smaller-growing  entire-leaved  Yines, 
and  in  the  autumn  puts  on  very  attractive  red 
and  yellow  tints.  It  is  a  pity  more  thought 
is  not  given  to  the  shrubs  which  have  brightly- 
coloured  foliage  in  the  autumn  ;  there  are  many 
of  them,  and  they  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  garden.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 
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GARDEN   WORK   WEEK   BY   WEEK. 

WINDOW  GARDEN.— For  imme- 
diate displays  window  ■  boxes 
should  be  plar.ted  with  Wall- 
flowers and  Forget  -  me  -  nots. 
The  Golden  Wallflower  makes 
the  better  contrast.  Window- 
boxes  in  shady  or  rather  sunless  positions  should 
be  planted  with  the  Creeping  Jenny  and  some  of 
the  better  hardy  Ferns.  In  a  little  while  the 
eflfeet  will  be  most  interesting,  and  throughout 
the  summer  they  will  present  a  nice  green 
appearance.  The  Tufted  Pansies  may  still  be 
planted  in  window-boxes  in  a  fairly  sunny  posi- 
tion. They  must  have  good  rich  soil  and  be 
planted  firmly  :  their  display  should  commence 
within  a  few  weeks  and  continue  till  the  autumn. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  of  the  early-flower- 
ing varieties  that  are  well  rooted  and  have  been 
carefully  hardened  off  in  a  cold  frame  may  be 
planted  in  sheltered  beds  and  borders  outdoors. 
These  plants  should  make  the  garden  gay  from 
August  onwards.  The  decorative  varieties  that 
are  to  be  grown  and  flowered  in  pots  should  be 
kept  sturdy  by  admitting  air  freely  to  the  cold 
frame.  On  fine  days  tlie  frame-lights  may  be 
drawn  off  altogether.  Plants  in  pots  measuring 
3  inches  in  diameter,  if  well  rooted — and  this  can 
be  determined  by  turning  out  the  more  forward 
plants — should  be  repotted  into  others  .')  inches 
in  diameter.  JIake  up  a  comjiost  consisting  of 
three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould, 
half  a  part  decayed  horse  manure,  a  dusting  of 
wood  ashes  and  a  good  quantity  of  coarse  sand. 
Well  mix  the  heap  of  soil,  and  afterwards  repot 
the   plants   that   are   ready,   doing   this    firmly. 


I. — OLD    WINDOW  GER.VNUIM   AFTER  WINTERIKfl 
AND    NOW     KEADV    KOR   (TTTING    BACK. 

8ubse(iuently  return  the  plants  to  the  cold  frame 
to  get  established. 

Thi'  VejjelabU  Oarden. — I'lant  I'otatoes  now 
for  inaiii-cro|)  supplies.  'I'hcHe  should  be  ready 
for  liftint^  in  the  lati'  summer  or  early  autumn. 
Onions  lor  pieklin;;,'  purposes  should  lie  sown 
without  delay.  A  good  ojien,  sunny  quarter  of 
the  garden  answers  well  for  this  crop.  In  this 
case-  it   is  b(^tter   to  sow   the   seeds  broadcast. 


raking  them  in  carefully.  Good  soil  is  not 
desirable,  and  lieyond  keeping  the  bed  free  from 
weeds  nothing  further  need  be  done.  Sow  Short 
Horn  or  Intermediate  Carrots  forthwith  for 
suceessional  supplies.  These  Carrots  should  be 
ready  in  late  July.  Sow  the  seeds  about  half  an 
inch  deep  and  in  rows  9  inches  asunder.  Soil 
that  has  been  well  worked  and  not  recently 
manured  should  be  selected  for  Carrots. 

The  Fruit  Oarden.  -  At  this  period  early  Peach 
trees  on  walls  outdoors  should  be  disljudded. 
Thin  out  the  side  shoots  and  rub  off  those  that 
are  developing  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  When 
the  blossoms  fade  and  fall  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
examine  the  trees,  and,  should  there  be  the 
slightest  su.spioion  of  insect  pests,  dust  the 
affected  parts  with  tobacco  powder.  Autumn- 
planted  fruit  trees  may  have  their  prospects 
improved  ))y  pinching  back  the  unripe  ends  of 
the  shoots.  By  these  means  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  good  foundation  for  the  trees.  The 
young  shoots  of  Grape  Vines  should  be  disbudded 
now.  Retain  the  strongest  and  most  promising 
of  those  with  fruit  in  embryo  where  three  or 
more  shoots  have  developed  together. 

Hardy  Floioer  Oarden.  — This  is  a  bu.sy  period. 
Annuals  of  all  kinds  if  not  already  sown  outdoois 
should  be  sown  at  once.  If  the  seeds  be  dis- 
tributed thinly  where  the  plants  are  to  flower, 
the  results  in  July  and  August  will  be  quite 
satisfactory.  Among  the  better  annuals  may  be 
mentioned  the  Larkspurs,  Lupines,  Malope 
grandiflorura.  Candytufts,  Shirley  and  other 
Poppies,  Nasturtiums,  Sweet  Peas,  Nigella 
hispanica,  Nemophila  insignis,  Escliseholtzias, 
Saponaria  calabrica,  Clarkias,  Cornflowers  and 
Linum  grandifiorum.  Sweet  Peas  that  were 
raised  in  pots  may  lie  planted  in  their  flowering 
quarters  if  the  plants  have  been  properly 
hardened  off.  A  pot  with  five  to  six  seedlings 
will  suffice  for  one  clump.  The  clumps  should  be 
about  3  feet  apart  in  rows,  and  the  rows  about 
4  feet  asunder.  Take  out  the  soil  IS  inches  deep 
and  fill  in  two-thirds  with  well-rotted  manure. 
Return  the  garden  soil,  level  and  then  plant  each 
potful  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  centre  of  the  clump. 
Insert  small  stakes  for  their  support  when  they 
are  planted.  Those  who  prefer  the  Sweet  Peas 
in  rows  should  take  out  a  trench  as  for  Celery, 
filling  this  in  in  the  same  way  as  advised  for  the 
clumps,  plant  a  double  row  of  the  Sweet  Peas  so 
that  the  plants  are  arranged  alternately  near  the 
sides  of  the  trench  and  observe  a  distance  of  at 
least  6  inches,  or  preferably  9  inches,  between 
each  plant.  By  these  means  beautiful  Sweet 
Peas  may  be  grown  and  the  plants  come  into 
flower  in  late  .June  or  early  Jul}'. 

7'/ie  Oreenhouse. — Those  who  desire  an  early 
display  of  Primulas  should  sow  seeds  of  the 
Chinese  varieties  at  this  time.  The  resulting 
plants  should  be  in  flower  in  the  midwinter.  For 
suceessional  displays  sow  in  May  and  .Tune  to 
flower  in  January  and  February  next  year. 
Loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  and  these 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  the  free  addition 
of  coarse  silver  sand  will  make  a  suitable  compost 
if  well  mixed.  Fill  this  in  in  nice  clean  seed- 
pans  and  make  fairly  firm.  Make  the  soil  moist 
by  allowing  water  to  percolate  through  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  seed-pan.  Sow  the 
seeds  thinly  and  cover  with  a  fine  layer  of  dry 
soil.  Cover  with  a  square  of  glass  ancl  place  in  a 
temperature  of  from  5ii°  to  65".  D.  B.  C. 


that  one  sees  it  trained  in  what  is  known  as 
standard  form,  viz.,  the  form  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  And  yet  it  is  eminently  adapted 
to  this  mode  of  training  ;  it  forms  a  somewhat 
unique  window  ornament  when  so  tiained,  and, 
moreover,  makes  a  capital  screen.  The  plant 
illustrated  made  such  a  screen  for  several  years 
in  a  Berkshire  cottage  window,  which  it  almost 
filled  with  leaf  and  blossom  for  several  months  in 
the  year.     One  point  in  favour  of  these  standard 
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STANDARD    TRAINED    WINDOW 

GERANIUMS. 

TllouoH  the   Zonal  Geranium  is  the  greatest  of 

all  favourites  of  the  window  gardener,  it  is  rarely 


2. — STANDARD    GERANIUM    25    FEET    HIGH    IN 
WINDOW  :    RESDLT    OF    TRUNING    FIG.    I. 

Geraniums  for  windows  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is  that  they  fill  the  upper  part  of  the 
window — a  part  which  is  generally  left  somewhat 
bare. 

To  grow  one  of  these  plants,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  cuttings  struck  last  autumn  should  be 
selected  now,  and  grown  on  well  all  the  summer, 
or  until  it  is  as  high  as  the  cultivator  desires. 
Meanwhile,  no  side  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
develop,  all  buds  on  the  stem  being  rubbed  out  as 
fast  as  they  show  signs  of  coming  to  life.  When 
the  desired  height  is  reached,  the  end  of  the  main 
and  only  stem  should  be  pinched  out  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  which  will  leave  the  plant  in 
possession  of  several  good  leaves.  From  each  of 
these  leaf  axils  a  side  branch  will,  or  should, 
issue,  and  as  many  of  these  as  are  required  to 
form  the  head  of  the  standard  should  be  retained. 
Four  is  a  good  number.  These  four  shoots  may 
be  trained  in  any  way  that  the  owner  may  fancy, 
but  the  best  form  for  a  window  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  fan-shaped,  shown  in  the  illustration.  After 
the  plant  has  flowered  each  year  it  should  be 
allowed  to  rest  for  the  winter,  keeping  its  soil 
then  decidedly  on  the  dry  side.  Early  in  spring  it 
should  appear  somewhat  like  that  in  Fig.  1,  and 
should  then  be  pruned  by  cutting  back  all  the 
shoots  made  in  the  previous  year  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  point  of  origination.  If  this 
is  done  each  year  the  plant  can  be  kept  in  a 
comparatively  small  pot,  and  it  will  not  soon 
overgrow  the  window  space.  A  cut-back  plant 
breaking  with  new  growth  is  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
at  the  stage  when  it  should  be  tied  out,  as  in 
Fig.  1.  (The  late)  E.  J.  Castlb, 
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PROPAGATING  CHOICE  GLADIOLI. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  florist's  varieties  of  Gladiolus  may  be 
propagated  by  means  of  spawn,  as  the  tiny  corm- 
lets  that  are  produced  on  the  larger  corms  are 
called,  and,  although  this  system  answers  very 
well  for  ordinary  purposes,  it  has  the  drawback 
of  several  years  having  to  elapse  before  the 
plants  resulting  from  these  cormlets  reach  a 
flowering  size.  It  is  also  fairly  well  known  that 
corms  possessing  two  or  more  eyes  can  be  cut 
while  dormant  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
eyes,  with  a  fair  hope  of  success.  Here,  again, 
the  cultivator  has  a  ditticulty  to  contend  with, 
some  of  the  dormant  pieces  refusing  to  start  into 
growth  when  planted,  or,  if  they  do,  the  growth 
made  is  so  weak  and  unsatisfactory  that  nuthing 
is  gained  by  the  operation.  This  cutting  of  the 
corms  will,  of  course,  only  be  resorted  to  where 
it  is  desired  to  make  the  very  most  of  a  variety 
for  some  particular  purpose,  as,  however  success- 
fully it  is  performed,  the  flowers  for  the  ensuing 
season  must  be  forfeited,  because,  even  should 
any  appear,  it  will  be  wise  to  remove  the  buds  as 
soon  as  they  are  seen. 

Having  a  few  choice  varieties  last  year  that  I 
particularly  wished  to  propagate,  I  varied  the 
above  plan  somewhat,  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  Instead  of  cutting  the  corms  while  they 
were  dormant,  they  were  planted  whole  in  a 
deep  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  soil  containing  a 
good  proportion  of  leaf-mould  and  Cocoanut  fibre 
refuse  being  used.  The  box  was  placed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  (45°  to  St*")  near  the  glass  until  the 
plants  had  reached  the  stage  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. Some  of  them  had  two  strong  shoots,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  these  I  decided  to  cut,  the 
operation  being  performed  with  a  clean,  sharp 
knife  from  top  to  base,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  taking 
care  to  secure  one  shoot  and  a  number  of  roots 
to  each  portion.  The  cut  surfaces  were  then 
dusted  with  powdered  charcoal  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  and  the  sections  potted  separately  into 
3-inch  pots,  using  soil  containing  one-third  leaf- 
mould  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  for  the 
purpose.  The  plants  were  kept  rather  close  in 
the  greenhouse  for  a  fortnight,  receiving  a  light 
syringing  overhead  daily,  and  at  the  end  of  that 


-GLADIOLUS  WITH   TWO  SHOOTS;   A  SUITABLE 
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I. — SPROUTING    CLADIOLI   BEFORE   PLANTING. 

time  they  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  the  pots 
being  plunged  in  ashes  and  the  plants  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air.  After  a  fortnight  or  so 
in  the  cnld  frame  they  were  planted  in  open 
quarters,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  each  cut 
portion  had  produced  a  flowering  size  corm  and 
a  number  of  cormlets. 

The  corms  that  only  produced  one  shoot  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  box  until  thoroughly 
hardened,  this  being  accomplished  gradually  to 
prevent  any  check  to  the  plants,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  open,  distarl)ing  tlie  roots  as  little 
as  possible.  Even  where  propagation  is  not 
desired  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start  choice  varieties 
into  growth  under  glass,  blindness  being  thus 
usually  obviated.  The  plants  take  to  the  treat- 
ment Ncry  kindly  and  grow  away  and  flower 
without  any  cheek  whatever.  It  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  coddling  them  at 
any  period  of  their  growth. 

This  procedure  may  be  regarded  by  some  as 
very  elaborate,  but  one  only  devises  it  for  special 
purposes,  the  results,  as  compared  with  those 
obtained  from  rutting  the  corms  when  dormant, 
fully  justifying  the  extra  trouble  taken.     H.  E. 


TREATMENT  OF   ROSES   UNDER  GLASS. 

Unless  it  is  the  intention  of  the  grower  to  really 
force  the  Roses,  care  should  be  taken  'not  to 
subject  the  plants,  especially  those  that  are  in 
the  structure  permanently  and  trained  under  the 
roof-glass,  to  too  muoli  artificial  heat.  Rose 
trees  do  not  require  much  artificial  heat  in 
spring,  and  not  any  in  the  summer  time  ;  they 
receive  suttieient  from  the  sun's  rays. 

Ventilation  and  Cleanliness 
are  very  important  points  in  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  Roses  under  glass,  and  must  recei\e 
very  careful  attention.  The  ventilators  should 
be  opened  fully  except  when  cold  east  winds  are 
blowing ;  then  certain  ventilators  should  be 
opened  to  admit  air  without  causing  a  direct 
draught  on  to  the  foliage.  From  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  three  crops  of  flowers  may  be  secured  every 
year,  so  that  a  number  of  young  shoots  will  grow 
more  or  less  in  profusion  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  If  these  young  shoots 
become  badly  infested  with  aphis,  they  will  get 
a  check  and  the  flower-bud.s  will  be  malformed. 
Fumigation  on  two  successive  evenings  when  the 
weather  is  calm  will  clear  the  foliage  of  the 
pests,  and,  following  the  fumigation,  syringe  the 
trees  thoroughly  and  wash  off  the  dead  aphides 
and  their  excrescence.  It  is  wonderful  how 
lu.xuriantly  the  trees  will  gmw  after  such  treat- 
ment. If  mildew  appears  on  the  leaves,  syringe 
them  with  soapy  water.  Gently  boil  4oz.  of 
soft  soap  for  twenty  minutes  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  then  add  Hoz.  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  boil  all  together  for  ten  minutes  longer. 
Half  a  pint  of  this  mixture  to  one  gallon  of  rain 


water    will    be    a    sufficiently    strong    dose    to 
use.  Avon. 

AUTUMN  -  PLANTED  ONIONS. 
A  BED  of  autunm-sown  Onions  is  an  important 
crop  in  all  gardens,  and  beginners  may  take  them 
in  hand  and  succeed  with  this  suliject,  provided 
they  can  give  them  suitable  Cjuarters  and  rich 
soil  of  good  depth.  These  Onions  are  generally 
sown  in  late  August,  although  there  appears  to 
be  a  feverish  anxiety  with  some  people  to  begin 
earlier  ;  but  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  We  will 
not  go  into  tlie  question  of  raising  the  plants 
just  now,  but  confine  our  attention  to  the  spring 
planting  of  the  best  plants  in  tlie  seed-bed. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  quarters  nuist 
l>e  deeply  dug — it  is  better  to  trencli  the  ground — 
and  plenty  of  good  lasting  manure  wiirked  in. 
A  dressing  of  soot  dug  in  when  the  ground  is 
|ii cijiired  is  very  beneficial.  Before  planting  the 
-iiiiind,  which  should  be  left  rough  on  the  surface 
for  a  time  to  become  sweet  and  friable,  must  be 
broken  up  witli  a  fork  and  then  raked  over  and 
levelled.  Plant  these  autunm-sown  Onions  in 
beds  in  rows.  The  rows  should  be  about  a  focjt 
apart,  and  the  (Jnions  about  9  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  rows.  If  possible,  lift  each  plant 
witli  a  trowel,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  disturbed 
more  than  can  Ije  helped.  Take  special  pains  to 
plant  firmly  and  evenly,  and  within  a  week  or 
two  of  the  planting  the  periodical  hoeing  between 
tliem  nuist  begin.  The  hoeing  must  not  be  con- 
tinued for  more  than  about  a  month,  as  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  give  the  Onion  bed  a  good 
mulching  with  thoroughly  rotten  manure  that 
has  been  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Spent 
Mushroom  bed  manure  is  excellent  material  for 
this  purpose  ;  that  obtained  from  an  old  hot-bed 
will  answer  equally  well.  Keep  the  ground  moist 
all  through  the  growing  period,  using  manure 
water  during  their  most  vigorous-rooting  season. 
Lift  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
or  become  seared.  These  Onions  do  not  keep 
very  well,  but  will  last  until  tlie  later  supplies 
come  in.  Ailsa  Craig,  Giant  Rocca,  Globe  and 
White  Leviathan  are  good  sorts  to  grow. 

Autumn-sown  Onions  may  be  purchased  in  the 
sjiring  from  several  sources,  many  of  the  leading 
Scotch  firms  making  special  provision  for  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  raise 
them  from  seed. 
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THE   TOWN    GARDEN. 

Growing  Salads. — It  is  always  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  more  town  dwellers  do  not 
produce  a  portion  at  least  of  their  own  salads. 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  matter  where  the 
produce  is  purchased  it  will  not  taste  as  crisp 
and  sweet  as  that  which  has  been  produced  in 
our  gardens,  and  is  cut  perhaps  half-an-hour,  or 
even  less,  before  it  is  required  for  use.  Assuming 
that  the  garden  is  kept  quite  free  from  cats, 
we  can  produce  our  own  Lettuces,  Kadishes, 
Mustard  and  Cress,  Tomatoes  and  Water-cress, 
and  a  neiglibour  of  my  own  even  went  as  far  as 
to  attempt  the  culture  of  Beet  and  Celery,  but  I 
should  hesitate  to  recommend  others  to  follow 
this  example,  for  the  results  were  hopelessly  bad. 
Except  in  the  ease  of  Tomatoes,  all  the  kinds 
mentioned  can  be  readily  grown  without  tlie  use 
of  frames,  and  if  these  are  not  at  command  it  is 
always  easy  to  procure  the  necessary  Tomato 
plants  at  comparatively  small  expense. 

Lettuces. — To  grow  these  satisfactorily,  the 
seeds  should  be  thinly  sovm  in  seed  beds  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  incorporating  with 
the  top  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  soil  an  equal  bulk 
of  flaky  leaf  mould  or  failing  that  flaky  manure. 
Directly  the  seedlings  are  large  enough,  thinning 
out  should  commence,  and  when  the  J'oung  plants 
are  of  suitable  size  thej'  should  be  transplanted 
at  about  1  foot  asunder  or  less,  according  to  the 
variety.  Plants  left  in  the  seed  bed  after  the 
position  assigned  to  the  transplanted  ones  is  fully 
occupied  will,  of  course,  develop  and  prove 
useful.  Two  splendid  Cabbage  Lettuces  for  this 
purpose  are  Continuity  and  Tom  Thumb,  while 
of  Cos  varieties  Sutton's  White  Heart  and  Paris 
Green  will  take  some  beating.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  if  a  glut  comes  and  the  plants  cannot 
be  used  rapidly  enough  as  salad,  they  can  always 
be  boiled  for  use  as  a  vegetable  even  after  they 
have  bolted,  but  to  obviate  this  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  small  sowings  at  fairly  frequent 
intervals. 

Radishes. — These  are  excellent  town  plants, 
provided  that  the  soil  is  in  thoroughly  good  con- 
dition, but  on  poor,  badl}-  worked  ground  they 
grow  so  slowly  that  they  are  never  as  crisp  and 
tender  as  they  ought  to  be.  Therefore,  let  the 
soil  be  deeply  dug  and  manured  aocordinc;  to 
judgment  prior  to  being  made  moderately  firm 
for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  which  should  be 
thinly  sown.  The  sowings  sliould  be  small  and 
made  at  frequent  intervals,  and  water  must  be 
given  to  keep  the  plants  in  constant  progress. 
It  will  be  wise  in  the  majority  of  gardens  to 
thread  the  beds  with  strong  black  cotton  or 
tinned  netting  to  keep  the  birds  at  bay,  as  I  have 
found  that  the  town  sparrow  is  apt  to  carry  the 
thinning  out  beyond  a  reasonable  degree. 
French  Breakfast  is  an  excellent  variety. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — These  plants  are  so 
popular  and  so  largely  grown  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  gi^■e  more  than  a  word  or  two  to 
them  in  passing.  Both  grow  splendidly  either 
in  the  border  or  in  boxes,  and  it  is  easy  to  ha\e 
a  supply  of  young  fresh  produce  throughout  the 
year  if  it  is  required.  Cress  is  slower  in  germi- 
nating than  JNlustard,  and  the  seeds  should  lie 
sown  about  three  da3's  earlier  for  the  two  kinds 
to  be  ready  for  cutting  at  the  .same  time.  In 
neither  case  should  the  seeds  be  covered. 

Water-cress. — That  this  can  be  easily  grown 
without  rxinning  water  and  in  any  shady  corner 
of  the  town  garden  may  occasion  some  surprise, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact.  The  essentials  are 
good  soil  that  will  hold  moisture  either  in  boxes 
or  in  the  open  garden,  some  .seeds,  plenty  of 
water  and  a  determination  that  the  soil  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  approach  within  measurable 
distance  of  drynes.s.  It  is  due  simply  to  the 
latter  point  that  failures  occur.  Seeds  are  sown 
in  soil  that  is  favourable  and  the  seedlings  and 
plants  are  watered  in  the  ordinary  course  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  otlier  things,  but 
this  will  not  do.  H.  J.  WRKiHT. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plant    Houses. 

DENDROBIUMS  that  have  been  kept 
k  cooler  during  the  flowering  stages 
I  will  now  be  making  growth  and 
I  emitting  roots  around  the  base. 
They  should  be  either  top-dressed 
or  placed  in  larger  pots  and  stood 
in  warmer  quarters  in  order  to  complete  their 
growth.  The  shading  of  all  houses  that  require 
attention  should  be  seen  to  without  delay,  as  the 
sun  now  is  daily  increasing  in  power. 

Winter  -  blooming  Plants,  such  as  Salvias, 
Eupatorium  and  Coleus  thrysoides,  placed  in 
warmth,  a  week  or  two  since,  will  now  have 
grown  enough  to  take  cuttings  :  a  few  old  plants 
of  Coleus  are  very  useful  if  grown  on  the  second 
year,  as  they  make  fine  heads  of  bloom.  Cuttings 
taken  now  will  probably  do  better  than  if  taken 
sooner,  as  they  get  away  quicker.  Pelargoniums 
should  be  kept  syringed  and  those  showing 
flower  assisted  weekly  with  weak  manure.  Pinch 
later  varieties  and  pot  for  the  last  time. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Continue  to  prick  out  annuals,  doing  this 
before  they  become  crowded,  or  they  weaken 
very  considerably.  Calceolarias  should  be  kept 
free  from  aphis,  and  pay  strict  attention  to 
watering,  dewing  them  overhead  with  a  fine 
spray  of  soft  water  and  give  a  weekly  watering  of 
soot  water. 

Chrysanthf.mums. — Continue  to  pot  on  those 
that  are  ready  and  stand  on  a  cool  bottom. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus  Beds  should  have  a  dressing  of 
salt,  as  this  will  benefit  the  plants  and  cheek 
weed  growth. 

Beet. — Sow  main-crops  the  end  of  the  week 
and  also  Beans  and  Peas  for  succession.  Sow, 
where  possible,  in  isolated  rows,  as  these  crop 
much  better  and  the  produce  is  much  finer. 
Scarlet  Runners  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  for 
planting  out  next  month.  Carter's  Emperor  is  a 
marvel,  both  in  quality  of  produce  and  quantit}'. 
Sutton's  A I  and  Prize  Winner  are  also  most 
reliable  varieties. 

Fruit  Houses. 

Vineries. — Keep  the  earliest  house  well 
supplied  with  moisture  and  give  a  thorough 
watering  with  Le  Fruitier  or  Vine  manure. 
Keep  all  the  laterals  well  pinched  back  so  that 
tlie  leaves  get  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air. 
Look  over  the  bunches  and  see  that  each  berry 
has  enough  room  to  develop.  Muscats  coming 
into  flower  must  be  kept  warmer,  and  when 
actually  in  flower  a  temperature  of  7o°  by  day 
will  not  be  too  much.  When  Muscats  are  in 
good  and  vigorous  health  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  set  at  this  season,  though  it  is 
just  as  well  to  go  over  the  rods  and  give  them  a 
sliarp  tap  about  midday. 

Tomatoes  in  fruit  must  have  occasional  supplies 
of  liquid  manure.  Successional  batches  in  flower 
should  have  artificial  setting  and  be  kept  some- 
what drier  ;  later  in  the  season  this  does  not 
matter,  as  the  plants  get  more  air  and  set  quite 
readih'.  Cut  Cucumbers  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready,  as  they  weaken  the  plants  if  left  on  later. 
Keep  smaller  or  younger  plants  well  watered 
and  close  to  the  glass  so  that  these  make  sturdy 
growth. 

Hardy  Fruits. 

Sweet  Cherries  have  an  abundance  of  bloom 
showing.  It  is  a  good  plan  before  they  actually 
open  to  give  the  trees  a  good  spraying  with 
quassia  water  so  as  to  prevent  aphis  attacking 
them ,  and  a  search  should  be  made  for  these  pests 
frequently  so  tliat  tliey  can  be  attacked  before 


they  get  a  footing,  otherwise  they  are  difficult 
and  troublesome  to  dislodge. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Clerodendrox  Baltouri. — Few  stove  climbers 
are  more  beautiful  or  showy  than  this  when 
growing  at  all  naturally.  The  blossoms  are  too 
well  known  to  need  describing,  and  they  are  very 
freely  produced  when  the  plants  are  healthy  and 
stronglj'  grown.  Various  modes  of  propagation 
have  been  tried  ;  taking  cuttings  of  young  shoots 
U  inches  long  or  less  with  a  heel,  and  placing 
them  in  strong  bottom-heat,  is  a  favourite  plan 
with  some  growers. 

Campanula  persicifolia  (/randiflora.  —  How- 
well  suited  are  the  varieties  of  the  Peach-leaved 
Campanulas  for  pot  culture  and  gentle  forcing  ! 
For  the  latter  purpose,  however,  those  plants  are 
best  where  the  potting  was  done  early  in  the 
autumn  and  the  plants  in  some  degree  established 
and  ready  for  the  purpose.  I  find  it  a  good  plan 
to  pot  up  some  sturdy  pieces  into  7-inch  pots 
now  and  plunge  them  outside  for  a  full  season. 
If  hard  forcing  is  to  be  successfully  accom- 
plished, then  without  disturbance  and  given 
plenty  of  liquid  manure  when  growth  begins 
such  plants  will  yield  several  beautiful  spikes  of 
their  snow-white  flowers. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Figs.  —Trees  in  active  growth  will  now  require 
more  water,  and  those  carrying  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  will  need  more  than  usual  care.  Trees  in 
pots  in  the  earliest  house  should  be  liberally 
treated  to  manure  water  every  other  time  of 
watering.  In  the  case  of  bush  trees,  stop  and 
tie  out  as  they  require  it,  while  with  those 
trained  either  on  walls  cir  under  the  roof-glass 
the  young  growtlis  should  be  regulated  so  that 
they  may  not  touch  each  other. 

Habdy  Fruits. 

Mulch ing  Fruit  Quarters.  — The  value  of  annual 
mulching  of  all  quarters  devoted  to  fruit  is  not 
fully  appreciated.  Good  stable  or  farmyard 
manure  is  the  best  possible  di'essing  for  fruit 
plots,  and  where  lime  is  deficient  in  the  soil  a 
little  of  this  may  be  added  ;  but  in  manj'  soils 
this  element  is  already  quite  enough  in  evidence. 
Useful  as  it  is,  used  in  due  ratio  with  other 
substances,  it  is  easy  enougli  to  get  too  much 
lime  in  many  soils.  For  stone  fruits  of  all  kinds 
it  is  especially  valuable,  and  if  Peach  borders  and 
the  soil  around  Plum  and  Apricot  trees  had  a 
little  more  of  it  and  less  humus  there  would  be 
often  more  fruitful  growth  and  less  fruit  drop- 
ping at  stoning-time. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions  sown  in  boxes  in  January  will  now  be 
ready  for  planting  out.  and  though  thej'  will  put 
up  with  some  little  inconvenience  in  the  matter 
of  room,  they  must  not  remain  much  longer  in 
boxes  or  they  will  be  starved  once  the  roots  are 
so  entangled  as  to  cause  a  bad  start.  Any  that 
are  potted  on  singly  may  remain  in  their  pots 
for  another  week  or  two,  as  they  are  in  no 
danger  and  are  best  planted  after  the  roots  have 
well  grasped  the  soil. 

Floviter  Gasden. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthmums.  —  If  an  increased 
number  of  plants  are  required,  the  roots 
should  now  be  divided  and  planted  in  boxes  in 
sandy  soil.  Every  single  shoot  with  a  root 
attached  will  quickly  develop  into  a  stocky  little 
plant  if  it  is  to  be  kept  close  for  a  time.  The 
more  robust  the  plants  are  the  greater  is  the 
prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  bloom.  Plants 
growing  at  the  foot  of  soutli  walls  will  need 
renovation  after  the  long  damp  winter  we  have 
had.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AahwelUhorpe,  Norwich. 
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DAFFODILS    AT    VINCENT 
SQUARE. 

"^  HERE  is  no  doubt  1908  is  a  late  season 
for  Daffodils.   The  display  on  Tuesday, 
the  3Ist  ult.,  was  small  in  quantity 
and  rather  poor  in  quality.     But  as 
last  summer  was  so  sunless  and  dark, 
I  fear  we  shall  see  "want  of  character" 
(as  the  experts  generally  put  it)  all  through  the 
season.     If  a  bulb  has  not  been  properly  ripened 
it   cannot   do  itself   justice   when  the  flowering 
time  comes,  any  more  than  a  runner  in  a  race  for 
which  he   starts   untrained.     Again,    tliere   was 
next   to   nothing   before   the  committee.      Four 
flowers  were  shown  for  an  award  of  merit,  but 
none  receive  I  the  coveted  honour.     These  were  : 
Mervyn,  a  small  shapely  Emperor  ;  Felicity,  an 
early   canarj'   yellow    Magni  ;    William    Ba}'lor 
Hartland,   a  fine,  very  large  and  early  bicolor ; 
and  the  tiny,  but  extremely  interesting,  White 
minor  (a  counterpart  of  minor,  only  pure  white). 
The  most  interesting  group  was  that  put  up  by 
Mr.   Dawson  of  Penzance.     It  contained,  as  his 
exhibits  always  do,  a  number  of  alisolutely  new 
flowers.     Judging  from  the  space  mapped  out  for 
him,  he  must  have  expected  to  stage  a  great  many 
more  than  he  actually  did.     The  late  season  and 
unpropitious  weather  baffled  him.     Still,   there 
were   some  nice   flowers.      Estelle,    a  handsome 
artistic-looking  bloom,  with  a  large  pale  3'ellow 
perianth  and  wide  red-edged  cup,  the  whole  hung 
from  the  stalk,  like  a  spider,  supported  by  its 
single  thread  ;  Althasa,   a  large  graceful  ineoui- 
parabilis,   with  Almond-shaped  divisions  of  the 
perianth,  which   was   pure   white,    and  a   large 
spreading   cup  with   a   broiid   edge   of  a   taking 
shade  of  dull  red  ;  Chough,  a  flower  that  I  saw 
Mr.  Felton  looking  at  very  hard,  it  has  a  big  red 
cup  of  curious  irregular  outline,  but  the  perianth 
is  a  little  "rough" ;  Orchard  Yellow,  one  of  those 
flowers   betwixt   and    between   the  Magnis  and 
Medios,  striking  on  account  of  its  deep  yellow 
colour  ;  Fusee,  a   large,  red   fiat-cupped   bloom, 
with  a  yellow  perianth  ;  Doreen,  very  neat,  with 
its  Engleheartii  type  of  red-edged  cup  and  a  pale 
primrose     reflexed     perianth  ;    Nora,     a    giant 
Leedsii,  with  a  nice  frilled  centre ;  Northern  Light, 
one   of  my  favourite   incomparabilis   type  :  and 
Leonard,  a  magnificent  white  Magni,  were  among 
those  on   this  stand  that  took  my  fancy.     The 
last-mentioned  (Leonard)  is  most  distinct,  and  this 
is  something  in  these  days  when  we  are  getting 
so  many  nearly  alike.     It  has  a  very  flat  "  double 
triangle  "-shaped    perianth,    and    a    fine,    buld 
trumpet,  ivory  white,  with  very  little  fluting  or 
frilling.     Some    comioisseurs   might   think   it   a 
little   large,  and  on  tliat  account  condemn  the 
flower  ;    but   to   me   it   seem   just   right,     iliss 
Currey  from  Lismore   sent   over  a   very  pretty 
exhibit.      The   individual  flowers  were   nothing 
very  particular,   but   the  whole  had   a  glorious 
golden    effect,    which    was    heightened    by    the 
introduction  of  a  few  fiery  cups,  such  as  Sirius, 
Flambeau,  C.  J.    Backhouse,  Coral,   Torch  and 
Topaz.     Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons'  flowers  did  not 
come  up  to  their  previous  exhibit  of  the  17th  ult. , 
but  a   big  firm   like  them  must  have  awkward 
seasons  "  between  times,"  when  good  flowers  are 
scarce.     Peter  Barr  was,  however,  conspicuous, 
and,  though  small,  in  good  form. 

The  collection  staged  by  Messrs.  Cartwright 
and  Goodwin  was  noticeable  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  they  are  a  "brand-new"  firm,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  this  was  their  maiden  appear- 
ance in  public ;  and,  secondly,  because  they 
had  nearly  twenty  pots  of  different  varieties 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  little  lot  of  cut  blooms. 
It  was  an  excellent  start  and  richly  deserved 
the  silver  Banksian  medal  which  the  com- 
mittee awarded  it.  It  is  evident  they  liave 
got  hold  of  some  exceptionally  good  things. 
Slervyn  (mentioned  before)  is  a  real  "show 
table  '  flower,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  it 
when  cut  from  the  open  ground  ;  it  is  a  cross 
between     Emperor     and     Tenby,     and     early. 


Evangeline  in  the  centre  was  a  flower  worthy 
of  the  place  of  honour.  It  was  a  white  Home- 
spun, but  it  had  a  pale  yellow  cup.  This  is  Irish, 
but  I  think  it  describes  what  I  mean.  Felicity, 
White  Lady,  Citron,  Alton  Locke,  Glitter  and 
Glory  of  Nordwijk  were  some  of  the  others  in  this 
fresh-looking  group.  I  must  congratulate  the 
new  firm  on  their  start.  .Joseph  .Jacob. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS, 
Questions  and  Answers.— 7*^  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance^  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  coluinn.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
The  name  and  address  of  the  setider  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  m^y  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Tulip  bulbs  (0.  C.).— There  is  no  reason 
why  your  Tulips  should  not  bloom  next  year, 
providing  you  have  planted  them  in  good  soil 
this  season,  and  give  them  good  culture  until  the 
leaves  naturally  turn  yellow.  When  only  one 
leaf  is  formed  it  generally  indicates  that  the 
bulbs  are  too  weak  to  flower.  We  advise  you  to 
give  the  beds  a  mulching  with  well-decayed 
manure,  keep  all  weeds  down  between  the  plants 
and  allow  the  leaves  to  obtain  all  the  light 
possible.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  male  plants 
in  Tulips  ;  the  male  and  female  organs  are  pro- 
duced in  the  same  flower.  Certainly  growers 
can  distinguish  bullis  that  are  too  weak  to  flower 
from  those  that  are  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

Saxifpagas  pypamidalis  and   S, 

longritOlia  (&'.  C.  C.).— The  small  Saxifrages 
which  surround  the  parent  ones  can  either  be  left 
where  they  are,  seeing,  however,  that  they  have 
some  soil  put  about  them  in  which  to  root,  or 
taken  off  and  planted  separately,  either  in  the 
rock  garden  or  in  pots,  now  or  as  soon  as  the 
parent  plant  flowers.  If  the  latter  is  not  going 
to  bloom  this  season  they  can  be  removed  at  once. 
If  you  allow  them  to  remain  in  a  clump  together 
they  do  not  form  such  handsome  rosettes  or  give 
such  good  plumes  of  flowers,  and,  as  both  are 
perfectly  hardy,  they  can  be  put  on  the  rock 
garden  quite  well.  Your  large  ones  not  looking 
healthy  is  probably  due  to  their  being  about  to 
flower.  The  rosettes  which  bloom  are  exhausted 
Ijy  the  flowering  and  die  afterwards.  We  may 
add  that  you  cannot  have  the  true  S.  longifolia, 
well  named  the  Queen  of  Saxifrages,  which  does 
not  produce  offsets,  and  can  only  be  raised  from 
seeds. 

Moving^  Cpocus  corms  (E.  M.  L.  B.). 

As  you  have  to  remove  your  Crocuses  this  spring 
it  will  be  much  the  best  to  at  once  replant  them, 
disturbing  them  as  little  as  possible.  The  tiling 
to  aim  at  is  to  get  them  to  ripen  off  as  naturally 
as  possible.  If  you  put  them  away  in  silver  sand 
until  the  autumn  they  would  probably  be  too 
weak  to  flower  next  year.  We  are  assuming,  of 
course,  that  you  must  for  some  reason  lift  them 
before  the  leaves  naturally  turn  yellow.  Regard- 
ing your  Daffodil  bulbs  we  are  not  quite  sure  what 
you  mean  by  them  being  blind.  If  you  mean 
that  they  are  not  going  to  flower  this  year  this 
may  be  because  the  bulbs  are  too  weak,  and  we 
do  not  advise  you  to  throw  them  away,  (live 
them  good  treatment,  affording  the  foliage  plenty 
of  .sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and,  above  all,  do  not 
disturb  them  until  the  leaves  naturally  die  down. 


They  may  then  be  lifted,  and  providing  they  are 
not  diseased  should  be  strong  enough  to  flower 
next  spring. 

Treatment  of  Omphalodes  (E.  C.  B.).—Sow 
the  seeds  in  a  warm  position  either  in  the  open  or  in  pots 
to  be  transferred  bodily  to  the  border  wfien  large  enough. 
If  the  soil  of  your  district  is  light  and  warm  there  will 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  growing  the  plant. 

Planting'  Iris  stylosa  (Aid  Coille).  —  This 
charming  Iris  should  be  planted  now  if  it  lias  done 
flowering  with  you,  but  it  may  also  be  planted  in  August. 
It  should  have  the  sunniest  and  most  sheltered  position 
you  can  give  it,  and  be  among  stones  if  in  the  open. 

Fungus  on  Sw^eet  Pea  plot  (G.  B.  J.).— Yon 
give  us  no  indication  whatever  as  to  what  the  fungus  is 
like,  but  assumin;.;  that  it  originates  from  the  manure,  we 
do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  harm  the  .Sweet  Peas.  We 
advise  you,  however,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  pull 
or  hoe  it  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

Seeds  of  alplnes  (A'//'/h/k'.).— If  you  write  to 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan,  Ipswich,  for  their  seed 
list,  you  will  find  many  of  the  free-growing  alpine  plants 
enumerated  and  seeds  ottered  for  sale.  It  is  not  clear 
from  your  letter  for  what  purpose  the  plants  are  desired, 
but  doubtless  by  renuest  the  above-named  firm  would 
mark  their  list  to  suit  your  requirements,  ilany  good 
alpines  are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  others  require  every 
care.  If  you  care  to  send  fuller  particulars,  we  might  be 
able  to  give  you  more  definite  assistance. 

Planting  Hepatlcas  {Ard  CotHi').— These  are 
roots,  not  bulbs,  and  they  are  best  planted  as  soon  after 
flowering  as  possible.  They  may  be  planted  later,  but  do 
best  when  planted  early.  Hepatlcas  form  a  section  of  the 
genus  Anemone,  and  are  sometimes  called  simply 
Hepatlcas.  Correctly,  however,  they  should  be  called 
Anemones,  and  Anemone  Hepatica  is  the  true  name  of 
the  common  Hepatica,  the  large-flowered  one  from  Tran- 
sylvania, frequently  called  Hepatica  angulosa  in  gardens, 
being  correctly  A.  angulosa.  An  American  form  is  X. 
acutiloba. 

Information  about  bulbs  (.1.  E.).  —  The 
various  bulbs  enumerated  by  you,  in  fact,  bulbs  in  general, 
make  their  growth  after  the  flowering  season  is  past.  We 
advise  you  not  to  disturb  your  border  of  bulbs  in  any  way, 
especially  as  you  have  such  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
therein.  If  the  border  has  been  well  dug  and  the  soil  is 
fairly  sood,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  the  better  way  to  leave 
it  altogether  untouched  and  not  lift  any  of  them  even 
when  dormant.  Treated  in  this  manner  there  would 
probably  be  a  few  losses,  but  on  the  other  hand  some 
would  be  more  vigorous  than  newly-planted  ones.  If  in 
your  opinion  the  soil  is  rather  poor,  a  thorough  watering 
with  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  at  once  and 
repeated  in  about  a  month's  time.  One  effect  of  leaving 
bulbs  untouched  for  a  second  season  is  that  they  flower  a 
little  earlier  than  newly-planted  ones. 

Diseased  Carnations  (C.  C.).— The  Carnations 
are  attacked  by  a  small  nematoid  worm  named  Tylenchus 
or  eelworm  of  gardeners.  They  attack  the  collar  of  the 
plant,  causing  it  to  swell.  There  is  really  no  cure.  Only 
a  few  of  the  plants  sent  were  attacked.  Destroy  all 
alfecteil  plants  and  replant  the  sound  ones  elsewhere. 
The  worm  in  question  is  microscopic.  The  millipedes 
sent  merely  feed  on  the  decaying  tissues  of  the  Carnations, 
and  are  not  the  cause  of  the  decay.  Give  the  ground  a 
good  dressing  of  quicklime  after  the  Carnations  have  been 
removed;  this  will  destroy  any  of  the  pests  left  in  the 
soil.  It  any  plants  are  again  attacked,  destroy  them  at 
once. 

Treatment  of  Iris  reticulata  (■>'.  /'.  R, 
Dirmiiiijhaiii).— Iris  reticulata  is  not  everywhere  a  success, 
but  it  thrives  under  so  many  and  varied  conditions  that 
we  advise  you  to  leave  yours  in  the  ground  to  see  if 
they  will  become  permanently  established.  No  glass 
will  be  needed  over  the  bulbs,  as  after  the  flowering 
season  is  past  the  plants  make  their  growth  and  perfect 
their  bulbs  for  another  year.  In  time  the  foliage  dies 
down,  and  the  bulbs  may  then  be  lifted  if  required.  They 
should  not  be  left  out  of  the  ground  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  and  if  they  cannot  be  planted  within  a  week  or 
two  a  very  good  plan  is  to  lay  them  in  a  box  and  cover 
with  sand.  A  light  sandy  loam  that  is  at  the  same  time 
effectually  drained  and  a  warm,  sunny  position  suits  this 
Iris  best.  Even  when  established  it  is  often  preferable  to 
lift  the  bulbs  every  second  year  and  replant  them,  as  it 
can  then  be  seen  if  there  is  any  trace  of  disease  about 
them.  As  yours  were  planted  only  last  September,  if  the 
conditions  are  much  as  above  indicated,  we  advise  leaving 
them  undisturbed  for  another  year.  The  JIagnolia  would 
succeed  perfectly  well  under  the  conditions  named  by  you. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Bulbils  on  Aspleniums  (Ard  Coille), 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  when  the 
bulbils  form  on  the  fronds  of  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum  the  fronds  gradually  wither  and  die.  We 
have  seen  fronds  remain  quite  green  for  many 
months  after  the  bulbils  appeared.  The  latter 
do,  however,  make  the  fronds  look  rather  old  and 
dejected,  and  if  one  can  spare  the  time,  and  the 
bulbils  are  not  wanted,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
what  the  life  of  the  frond  would  be  prolonged 
were  the  bulbils  picked  off  as  early  as  possible. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Cinerarias  you  enquire 
about  have  been  grown  in  a  poorly  lighted 
structure  and  some  distance  from  the  glass. 
This,  together  with  inadequate  nourishment, 
would  mike  the  plants  tall  and  weak  looking, 
and  the  flowers  small  and  of  poor  colour. 

Pelapg-onium  leaves  diseased  (A.  C.).— The 
Pelargotiiuiu  leaves  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  which  often 
gives  trouble,  especially  in  the  case  of  highly-fed  plants  or 
those  that  have  been  kept  rather  close  and  warm.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  first  place,  the  mischief 
originated  from  the  attacks  of  aphides  or  green  fly,  as 
apparently  there  were  traces  of  them  on  the  younger 
leaves  enclosed.  Spraying  with  a  solution  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash  for  the  fungus  and  vaporising  for  the 
aphides,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  will  bring  about  a 
cure. 

HoAV  to  fiTPOW  Caladlutns  {Erujuirer).  —  In 
advising  as  to  the  culture  of  Caladiums  we  will  commence 
with  the  present  time,  when  the  corms  or  tubers  are  either 
quite  dormant  or  jus  .  starting  into  growth.  If  they  have 
been  wintered  in  sand,  they  must  be  taken  therefrom  and 
carefully  examined,  cutting  away  any  avi^n  of  decay  that 
may  be  visible.  A  mixture  of  loam,  peat  or  leaf-mould 
and  silver  sand— that  is  to  say,  the  same  sort  of  soil 
employed  for  many  stove  plants— is  very  suitable  for 
Caladiums.  As  these  plants  require  the  temperature  of  a 
stove,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  soil  be  taken  into  the 
house  some  hours  before  ushig,  as  a  check  set  up  by  cold 
soil  is  very  injurious.  Pots  from  3  inches  to  5  inches  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  corms,  are  very 
suitable  for  the  tirst  potting,  as  it  is  better  to  shift  them 
when  the  roots  are  active  than  to  put  them  into  full-sized 
pots  at  once.  In  potting  place  a  little  sand  just  at  the 
base  of  the  corm,  and  then  press  the  soil  down  moderately 
firm ;  beware,  however,  of  making  it  too  hard.  After 
being  potted,  little  water  will  be  required  at  first.  The 
supply  must,  however,  be  increased  as  growth  takes  place, 
and  when  the  foliage  develops  and  the  roots  are  active  a 
fairly  liberal  amount  of  water  may  be  given.  After 
potting,  Caladiums  need  a  structure  in  which  a  minimum 
night  temperature  of  60®  is  maintained.  This  may  be  10* 
or  15°  higher  during  the  day  with  advantage.  If  the  pots 
can  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  so  much  the 
better.  Shading  must  not  be  overdone,  though  from 
about  the  middle  of  April  a  slightshadeduring  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  will  be  beneficial.  Apart  from  the  water 
at  the  roots,  a  fair  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  is 
very  helpful,  but  particular  care  must  be  taken  in  the  use 
of  the  syringe,  as  the  young  leaves  are  exceedingly  brittle. 
As  the  pots  get  well  furnished  with  roots,  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure  should  be  occasionally  given.  Caladiums 
can  be  brought  into  a  room  for  three  or  four  days  occa- 
sionally witliout  injury,  provided  the  leaves  are  mature 
and  the  plants  have  been  gradually  hardened  a  little. 
During  the  summer  less  fire-heat  will,  of  course,  be 
needed,  but  enough  should  be  given  to  ensure  that  the 
lowest  night  temperature  is  not  at  any  time  below  GO''. 
Of  course,  it  will  generally  be  higher.  In  the  case  of  the 
varieties  with  massive  leaves,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
support  each  leaf  with  a  neat  stick.  Aphides  sometimes 
attack  the  young  leavi^-s,  but  they  can  be  destroyed  by 
vaporising  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Peach    tree    foliagre    injured 

(C.  /.  N.). — The  injury  to  the  foliage  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  caused  by  what  is 
known  as  Peach  blister,  but  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  trace  of  the  usual  fungus  which  is  the 
cause  of  blister,  and  therefore  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  injury  is  the  result  of 
sunburn  or  scald.  This  is  not  an  uncommon 
complaint,  especially  at  this  early  season  of  the 
year  when  the  foliage  of  the  Peach  is  so  very 
tender.  The  burn  is  caused  by  the  sun  striking 
on  the  tree  while  the  foliage  is  damp  and  before 
air  is  admitted  in  the  morning.  The  way  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  is  to  ventilate  earlier  in  the 
morning  ;  indeed,  the  safest  and  best  way  is  to 
leave  a  small  amount  of  air  on  the  back  venti- 
lators all  night,  excepting,  of  course,  when  the 
weather  is  rough  and  cold. 

Coloup  fop  back  wall  of  vinery  {J.  R.).—Vfe 
do  not  think  any  material  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
having  the  wall  a  dark  colour.  It  is  true  that  the  wall 
would  absorb  more  heat  coloured  thus  than  it  would  it 
white,  but  the  temperature  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
remain  steady.  In  our  opinion  there  is  little  to  be  said  for 
or  against  your  suggestion. 

Shoots  of  outdoop  Peach  tpee  injuped 
(W.  ii.).— We  think  with  you  that  the  injury  to  your  Peach 
tree  shoots  has  been  caused  by  Irost  acting  on  gross  and 
immature  wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  We  notice 
a  rather  deep  wound  on  the  thicker  branch,  as  if  caused 
by  rubbing  against  some  hard  substance.  This  has  been 
known  to  cause  a  similar  injury,  especially  where  the  hard 
substance  has  happened  to  be  galvanised  wire.  We 
should  lid  and  replant  the  tree  early  in  the  autumn.  This 
will  have  the  ellect  of  preventing  such  atrony  growth  in 
(uture. 


Seedling    Apple   fop    inspection   (.4. />.)  — 

Unless  you  can  improve  the  flavour  of  your  seedling  Apple 
by  grafting  it  on  another  stock  and  by  good  cultivation, 
we  do  not  think  it  good  enough  to  keep.  We  already 
have  better  flavoured  varieties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Infopmation  about  Laupustinuses  and 
Lilacs  (iV'.'"j'  //t'*().— To  succeed  with  Laurustinuses  and 
Lilacs  you  should  have  your  ground  well  trenched,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Lilacs  enriched  by  the  addition  of  manure 
and  good  loam.  For  Laurustinuses  you  might  add  a  little 
peat  or  leaf-mould  during  the  planting  operations.  You 
may  obtain  plants  at  once,  if  possible  ;  but,  if  you  are 
unable  to  do  so  before  the  end  of  April,  leave  it  until  the 
autumn.  When  you  plant  the  Laurustinuses,  stake  each 
plant  carefully,  as  they  are  rather  bad  subjects  to  estab- 
lish if  allowed  to  be  blown  about  by  wind. 

Insect  of  the  beetle  family  fop  inspection 
{Vinca). — The  insect  that  you  sent  is  the  common  cock- 
roach (Stylophaga  orientalis),  and,  as  you  say,  it  is  most 
destructive  to  all  kinds  of  vegetation  under  glass.  They 
delight  in  dry  and  warm  situations,  where  they  hide 
during  the  day,  coming  out  and  commencing  to  feed  as 
soon  as  darkness  falls.  At  Kew  they  are  a  great  plague, 
very  fine  specimens  abounding  in  the  Palm  house.  The 
most  ertective  means  of  destroying  them  are  as  follows: 
Procure  some  glass  jam  jars,  quarter  fill  them  with  sweet 
oil,  and  then  place  them  in  a  slanting  position  among  the 
plants  that  the  pests  attack.  The  cockroaches  will 
commit  suicide  in  the  oil.  Or  take  some  pieces  of  brown 
paper  -1  inciies  square  and  place  a  daub  of  phosphorus 
paste  about  the  size  of  a  large  Pea  in  the  centre  of  each. 
Lay  these  among  the  plants  in  the  evening  and  collect  them 
next  morning.  A  curious  thing  about  this  poison  is  that 
some  nights  the  cockroaches  will  eat  nearly  all  of  it  and 
on  others  they  will  scarcely  touch  it. 

Lioam  and  sand  {N(ji:ivc).~-Tv\xQ,  fibrous  loam  can 
be  obtained  only  from  an  old  pasture,  because  it  is  the 
roots  of  the  grasses  which  furnish  the  fibre.  Where  the 
soil  is  of  a  good  medium  or  firm  loam,  the  turf  and  spit  of 
soil  may  be  from  5  inches  to  6  inches  thick  ;  where  of  a 
rather  light  or  sandy  loam,  or  of  a  stilf  clayey  nature,  the 
thickness  of  the  turves  should  not  exceed  4  inches.  Any 
such  loam  turves  should  be  stacked,  grass  downwards, 
for  from  six  months  to  nine  months,  if  possible,  to  enable 
the  grass  to  decay  and  the  soil  to  be  sweetened  before 
using.  The  sand  employed  should  be  sharp,  clean,  white, 
quite  free  from  clay,  and  be  used  with  the  loam  just  as 
the  latter  may  be  stiff  or  sandy.  A  stift'  loam  needs  an 
admixture  of  one-tenth  part  sand ;  a  light  sandy  loam 
will  need  one-half  that  quantity.  For  seeds  and  cuttings 
the  proportion  of  sand  has  to  be  greatly  increased.  The 
proportions  given  are  for  strong  potted  plants.  Certainly 
fibrous-rooted  Begonias  need  rather  more  sand  than  would 
Fuchsias  or  Geraniums.  Soil  thrown  up  by  moles  is 
quite  unfit  tor  potting  purposes,  as  it  lacks  fibre,  and, 
being  subsoil,  lacks  also  fertility  and  sweetness.  It  is  fit 
only  to  spread  about  thinly  on  grass  or  other  soil.  We 
should  prefer  using  old  garden  soil  to  mole-hills,  espe- 
cially if,  after  being  rough  screened,  there  is  mixed  with 
it  well-decayed  leaf-soil,  sharp  white  sand,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  stable  manure,  well  beaten  up  to  give  fibre. 
Without  fibre  soil  in  pots  runs  together  and  bakes  so  hard 
that  air  is  excluded  and  roots  cannot  run.  What  you 
describe  as  red  soil  is  no  doubt  what  is  commonly  termed 
yellow  virgin  loam.  That  is  the  best  of  all  loams  for 
potting.  A  black  soil  usually  is  either  peaty  or  boggy  or 
contains  too  much  sand.  Still,  you  have  to  make  the 
best  use  of  such  soils  or  loams  as  may  be  had  in  your 
locality.  ■  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  determine  whether 
common  pot  plants  will  do  best  in  your  native  loam  or  in 
old  garden  soil.  Why  not  try  them  in  both  mixtures  and 
note  the  result? 


SOCIETIES. 

THE  HORTICULTUKAL  CL^B. 
The  Tulip. 
After  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Wmds(u-  on  Tuesday,  tlie  31st  ult.,  under  the  chair- 
manship uf  ilr.  W.  A.  Bilney,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  gave 
an  extrenu-ly  interesting  lecture  on  "The  Tulip  and  its 
History.'  The  cult,  as  he  pointed  out,  was  one  of  con- 
siderabli^  antiquity,  since  even  as  far  back  as  1554  their 
Iteauty  was  aiq>reciated  and  recorded  by  noted  botanists 
of  the  time,  and  both  Clusiu.s  and  Gcrarde  refer  tu  them 
in  1573  and  l.M)?.  Ly  l'.i:;4.  indeed,  the  Tulip  had  attracted 
so  much  attention  an<t  had  pri"lue-ed  so  many  varieLie.s  iu 
evidence  of  its  peculiar  sportive  character  that  the  Tulip 
mania  commenced,  new  forms  fetching  fabulous  prices  far 
and  away  exceeding  even  those  realised  by  the  rarest 
Orchids  of  to-day,  one  bulb  of  an  unnamed  form  actually 
being  sold  for  .^5,000.  Speculation,  indeed,  reached  the 
verge  of  insanity,  and  it  is  recorded  that,  two  bulbs  only 
of  a  rarity  existing,  the  owner  of  one  paid  a  small  fortune 
for  the  other,  which  he  at  once  destroyed  to  render  the 
remaining  one  "unique."  Madness  could  hardly  go 
further,  anrl  it  is  therefore  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
a  reaction  followed,  so  that  in  1037  Tulip  fanciers  of  the 
speculating  kind  tried  to  realise,  with  the  result  that  a 
"slump"  followed,  the  States  General  of  Holland  .stepped 
in  and  in.stituti;d  regulations,  and  by  163S  coiinnoii-.seii.sc 
had  reasserteil  itself.  Eventually,  in  1730  to  1740,  popular 
taste  turned  to  American  plants  and  Tulip  cultivation  fell 
into  the  background,  but  the  varict  '!sby  this  time  ran  into 
thousands. 


The  first  double  Tulip  (T.  lutea  centifoiia)  is  recorded  in 
1GU5,  and  Parrot  Tulips  came  to  the  fore  in  1690.  The 
origin  of  these  appears  to  be  somewhat  mysterious,  since 
they  agree  when  in  form  with  no  known  species.  France 
appears  to  be  the  locality  where  they  are  first  recorded. 
The  curious  fact  was  stated  by  the  lecturer  that  in  a 
catalogue  issued  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centm-y  the 
quoted  varieties  of  Rammculus  far  exceeded  those  of  the 
Tulip,  two  bull)s  of  each  of  500  kinds  being  offered  for  £30. 
In  lii'H)  to  1840  there  was  waged  the  war  betweeh  the 
Horist  Tulip  connoisseurs  of  the  North  and  South,  the 
former  considering  the  character  of  the  marking  to  be  the 
first  essential  and  the  latter  the  purity  of  the  flower.  The 
precise  shape  of  tlie  flower  was  also  a  vexed  question, 
Glenny  fixing  it  as  a  cup  embracing  one-third  of  a  sphere  ; 
Groom,  anotlier  authority,  at  one-half  ;  and  Slater,  a  third 
expert,  at  nine-sixteenths.  In  1849  the  National  Tulip 
Society  was  founded  and  Tulip  cultivation  was  greatly  in 
fa^voui'.  In  tracing  the  histqi-y  of  the  flower  up  to  the  ' 
present  date  the  lecturer  interpolated  with  the  data  above 
cited  a  number  of  very  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties  and  species.  There  is  no 
'ionl)t  that  we  owe  the  majority  to  tlie  East,  but  it  appears 
to  Ije  somewhat  an  open  question  how  far  the  native 
Tulips  of  Italy,  Fianee  and  elsewhere  may  not  have  played 
their  part,  while  curiously  enoijnii  the  wonderfully  distinct 
section  of  the  May-flowering  Tulips  appears  to  be  due  to 
survivals  in  old  cottage  gardens  from  an  unrecorded  soui-ce. 
The  subsequent  discussion  was  rendered  more  interesting 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Krelage  of  Haarlem  and  Messre. 
Barr,  Ware,  Wallace  and  .Jenkins,  all  experts  in  this  parti- 
cular line.  Mr.  Druery  mentioned  a  colony  of  T.  undulati- 
folia,  a  fine  scarlet  form  which  he  met  with  in  the  vicinity 
of  Smyrna,  the  bulbs  being  massed  in  hard,  bare,  stony 
ground,  the  heat  of  which  at  midday  was  so  great  that  the 
hand  could  hardly  bear  it,  a  point  indicating  the  need  of 
bright  sunshine  for  perfecting  the  bulbs.  Some  interesting 
remarks  were  made  concerning  that  unique  peculiarity  of 
the  Tulip,  namely,  the  "Vjreaking,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
fiower  into  coloured  forms,  which  are  preceded  in  the 
seedling,  for,  it  may  be,  six  or  seven  years,  by  altogether 
different  and  uniform  tints  so  that  the  breeder's  patience 
is  often  sorely  taxed  before  he  can  know  what  is  the  result 
of  his  sowing.  The  address  was  so  full  of  the  results  of 
research  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  eventually  take  such 
form  as  to  permit  of  its  publication  in  the  Koyal  Hoi-ticul- 
tural  Society's  Journal.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer  and  also  to  Mr.  Krelage  and  the 
other  experts  who  had  contributed  to  the  subseciuent 
discussion. 

MANCHESTER  ORCHID  SOCIETY. 
This  society  made  an  earnest  effort  for  extended  support 
and  patronage  by  the  ample  proportions  of  their  exhi- 
bition held  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst. 
The  display  of  Orchids  was  generally  considered  the  finest 
ever  staged  in  Manchester,  both  in  bulk  and  quality,  and 
during  the  brighter  part  of  the  weather  the  various 
exhibits  were  seen  to  great  advantage. 

Messrs.  Armsti'oug  and  Brown,  Tunbrirlge  Wells,  setup 
the  finest  display  yet  seen  in  the  North,  and  this  fully 
deserved  the  society's  gold  medal  and  an  illuminated  vote 
of  thanks  awarded.  The  display  was  arranged  in  three 
half-circles,  with  a  large  Palm  as  a  centre  for  each.  The 
central  group  contained  Odontoglossums  carrying  strong 
spikes  and  Dendrobiums  in  variety,  and  the  side  groups 
were  chiefly  composed  of  Dendrobium  nobile  virginale, 
these  being  supported  by  other  well-known  kinds  in 
quantity.  Messrs.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  also  secured  a 
gold  medal  for  a  meritorious  display,  in  which  Den- 
drobiums, Odontoglossums  and  Oncidiums  were  utilised  to 
great  advantage.  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Bradford,  were 
also  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  collection  of  high  merit, 
in  which  Miltonia  bleuana  gi-andifiora.  Brasso-Cattleya 
Bradshawicsuperba,  odontoglossum  His  Majesty  and  many 
others  were  prominent.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield,  alsit  received  leading  honours  for  a 
large  display  of  the  best  kinds,  with  the  addition  of  a 
charming  display  of  Caniatibns,  pot  Roses  and  Palms. 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  were  also  deservedly  awarded 
a  gold  medal  for  an  extensive  display  of  hardy  forced 
plants,  iu  which  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Labur- 
nums, etc.,  were  effectively  staged. 

The  following  exhibitors  were  awarded  silver-gilt  medals : 
The  Liverijofjl  Orchid  Company,  Gateacre,  for  an  extensive 
display,  including  masses  of  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  and  other  kinds ;  Messrs.  Sander  ami 
Son,  St.  Albans,  for  a  small  but  effective  display  of  Lselia- 
Cattleya  Empress  of  Russia,  excellent  plants,  L.-C.  Lucia 
and  many  fiue  types  of  Anthuriums  ;  jMi".  J.  Robsoii, 
Altrincham,  exhibited  a  stand  in  which  Dendrobiums, 
Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums  and  cut  Roses  were  pro- 
minent ;  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Stone,  staged  a  valuable  and 
interesting  collection ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Ward,  Northenden, 
was  well  to  the  fore,  chiefly  with  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossums ;  Messrs.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  had  a  large 
display  in  which  Odontoglossums  were  in  strong  form. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  iD'.  E.  Ashworth,  for 
choice  Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossums ;  Messrs.  Frank 
Dicks  and  Co.,  Manchester,  for  Cinerarias  and  cut  flowers  ; 
Mr.  J.  McCartney,  Bolton  (two  medals)  for  the  competition 
in  the  Thompson's  cup  and  Low's  cup  ;  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Co..  Leeds,  for  Orchids  ;  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons, 
Bradford,  feu-  a  collection  of  Orchids ;  Mr.  K.  Ashworth 
Newchurch,  for  Odontoglossums  ;  AD'.  J.  E.  Williamsor, 
Strutford,  for  a  small  but  choice  lot  of  Orchids;  Mr.  J. 
Broniilow,  Kainhill,  for  a  pleasing  lot  of  Cypripediums; 
an<l  Messrs.  Itiekson,  Brown  and  Tait,  Manchester,  for 
a  collection  of  Daffodils  and  Primula  I^ewensis. 

Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  Warburiou 
A.  Jensou,  Hay  ward's  Heath;  and  Mr.  J.  Edwaixld 
Sherwooil,  for  table  decoration. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  i?i  The 
Gauben,  aiid  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  -wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
unll  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  0/  their  ossistaTice. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  o^ie  side 
only  0/  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  0/  The 
Gassbn,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  0/  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcmnes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
a/re  enclosed,  he  loiU  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
cottti'ibutions.  

As  regards  photographs,  i,  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  vfivst  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  ar  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  m^iy  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  m,ust  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

OJices:  20,  Taviatoak  Street^  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


COLOUR  IN   BEDDING  OUT. 

IT  is  oaly  by  the  skilful  juxtaposition  of 
colours  that  flower-bads  are  nude 
beautiful,  for  a  combination  done 
without  care  or  taste  will  displease, 
no  matter  how  fine  the  varieties  of 
plants.  No  gardener  of  to-day  would  dream 
of  mingling  scarlet  and  magenta,  but  there 
are  smaller  mistakes  still  made  ;  for  example, 
all  flowers  described  as  pink  are  grouped 
together,  though  salmon  pink  is,  in  reality, 
pale  or  diluted  .scarlet,  and  rose  pink  is  of 
the  magenta  or  carmine  family. 

A  Few  Simi'le  Rules 
may  be  borne  in  mind  when  planning  or 
planting  beds.  One  is  that  rose  pink  be 
accompanied  only  with  crimson,  purple, 
lemon,  cream,  white,  lavender  or  mauve, 
except  when  the  pink  is  exceedingly  pale,  in 
which  case  it  looks  well  with  royal  blue  and 
blue-violet.  Salmon  combines  excellently 
with  terra-cotta  brown,  such  as  the  tint  of 
crimson  Coreopsis  ;  with  indigo  blue,  such  as 
deep  blue  Silpiglossis ;  with  lemon,  orange, 
grey-blue,  like  the  tint  of  the  Ageratum  or 
"  blue  "  Asters ;  and  also  with  maroon-purple, 
as  well  as  cream  and  white.  Scarlet  is 
gaudy,  yet  admissible  with  orange  or  yellow ; 
indeed,  a  bed  leading  up  from  white  through 
cream,  lemon,  amber,  orange,  vermilion,  to  a 
deep  scarlet  centre  proves  a  charming  one. 
Bright  blue  or  blue-violet  or  blue-lavender 
look  their  best  with  cream  or  lemon  or  blush 
pink  or  apricot,  but  can  be  used  with  orange, 
scarlet  or  rose  -  pink  for  very  gay  effects. 
Red,  purple,  mauve  and  lemon  are  very 
pretty  together  ;  magenta  is  made  softer  in 
hue  by  being  mingled  with  cream. 

The  Arrangement  of  Colour 

is  nearly  as  important  as  its  choice,  for  too 
large  a  preponderance  of  one  tint  will  spoil 
the  beauty  of  a  bed,  while  another  may  be 
injured  by  too  slight  an  admixture  of  colour. 
For  example,  a  white  bed  never  pleases  if 
there  are  just  a  few  spots  or  a  thin  line  of  a 
bright  hue,  such  as  scarlet  or  royal  blue  in  it ; 
this  gives  a  mean  appearance,  an  all-white 
filling  would  be  far  preferable.  A  bed  of 
royal  blue  Phacelia  campanularia  with  a 
narrow  edge  of  a  rose-pink  flower  would  not 
attract  much  admiration,  for  the  eye  would, 
unconsciously,  look  for  more  of  the  pink. 
Phacelia  plants    alternated   with    rose-pink 


Asters  will,  however,  produce  a  satisfying 
display.  It  is  interesting  to  mike  a  close 
study  of  all  these  matters. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  bed  in  which  is 
a  large  centre  portion  of  scarlet,  then  a 
wide  outer  portion  of  snow  white,  finally  a 
narrow  edge  of  amber  ;  the  colour  combina- 
tion is  not  faulty,  yet  it  will  not  actually 
delight  the  eye.  Take,  instead,  a  bed  with 
scarlet  centre  mass,  encircle  this  with  a  broad 
ring  of  amber  and  let  the  edging  belt — not 
too  narrow  —be  of  the  white — or,  better  still, 
cream — and  the  display  will  prove  one  of  the 
best  in  the  garden.  The  colours  melt  softly 
one  into  the  other,  while  a  ring  of  orange 
between  the  amber  and  scarlet  and  one  of 
lemon  between  cream  and  amber  would  yet 
more  improve  it. 

The  Juxtaposition  of  Beds 
is  fully  as  important  as  the  juxtaposition  of 
colours  in  any  given  bed  or  border.  When 
we  survey  a  lawn  we  see  all  the  bedding  out 
that  is  upon  it  probably  ;  certainly  when  we 
walk  over  the  turf  we  get  the  effect  of  several 
of  these  beds  that  lie  near  together,  and  if 
their  colours  clash  we  shall  not  be  charmed. 
A  bed  of  magenta  Petunias  close  by  one  of 
scarlet  Verbenas  will  disgust  instead  of 
charming  the  artist's  eye.  To  manage  to 
have  beds  of  many  different  coloured  plants 
yet  keep  the  garden  landscape  artistic  is  not 
so  diflicult,  however.  We  can  use  beds  of 
all-white  flowers  to  separate  those  of  gay 
ones,  or  groups  of  silver,  gold  or  ruddy 
brown  foliage  plants.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  bed  of  Chilian  Beet,  Coleuses,  Alternanthera 
and  Iresine  placed  between  two  typical  beds 
of  magenta  Petunias  and  scarlet  Geraniums 
will  make  them  bearable  occupants  of  the 
same  12  feet  of  turf. 

Foliage  Plants  in  Flower-beIjs 
are  serviceable  for  dividing  gay  tints  that 
would  otherwise  clash  ;  gold  leaves,  perhaps, 
do  this  best  of  all,  but  bright  green  foliage 
is  as  useful  as  crimson  or  bronze,  and  the 
silver  tint  of  Pinks  and  Cerastiums  has  many 
uses.  Carpet-bedding  designs  invariably  con- 
tain numerous  foliage  subjects,  and  this  is  the 
reason  they  give  so  subdued  and  beautiful 
an  effect  when  seen  from  a  short  distance. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  object  to  geometrical 
patterns,  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
present  style  of  filling  all  beds  with  blazes  of 
colour  has  as  much  to  recommend  it. 
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NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  28. —Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Ex- 
hibition of  flowers,  plants,  &o.  Special  show 
of  Auriculas  and  Primulas,  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr.  Edward  White  on  the 
"Profession  of  Landscape  Gardening."  Admis- 
sion, •2s.  6d.  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 

April  29.  — Royal  Hortioulti'.ral  Society.  School 
teachers',  4c.  examination,  6.30  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 


Oup  Comingr  Flower  Show.— 

Several  readers  have  written  suggesting  that 
vases  should  be  provided  for  the  bunches  of  cut 
flowers,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  at  our  forthcoming 
show  to  be  held  on  July  29.  We  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that  vases,  tabling  and  dishes  will  all 
be  provided.  Of  course,  where  exhibitors  desire 
to  show  Roses  or  other  flowers  usually  shown  in 
boxes  these  must  be  provided  by  the  exhibitor, 
as  also  must  fancy  vases  required  for  table 
decorations. 

Ppizes  for  AsTPlcultupal  Students. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have 
received  from  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  and  Sir  George 
Barham,  on  behalf  of  the  Dr.  Fream  Memorial 
Committee,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Jersey  was  the 
president,  the  sura  of  £200,  the  income  from  which 
will  b»  applied  to  provide  a  prize  of  books  to  be 
competed  for  each  year  by  students  in  the  science 
of  agriculture.  So  long  as  an  examination  is 
held  by  the  National  Agricultural  Examination 
Board  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture 
the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  person  who 
obtains  the  highest  marks  in  that  examination. 
Owing  to  the  generosity  of  an  individual  donor 
the  Board  will  be  in  a  position  to  award  a 
sum  of  £5  as  a  Fream  Memorial  prize  at  the  next 
examination  for  the  diploma. 

Ameplcan  Goosebepry  mildew.— 

On  the  8tli  inst.  Lord  Carrington  received  at  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  a  deputation  composed  of 
the  following  delegates  from  farmers'  clubs  in 
Kent :  Mr.  J.  D.  Maxted  (chairman),  Messrs. 
G.  Mount,  W.  W.  Berry  and  E.  S.  Salmon 
(mycologist  to  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
Collage,  Wye)  of  the  Canterbury  Farmers'  Club  ; 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Champion,  B.  Champion  and  T. 
Edmunds  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club  ;  and 
Messrs.  H.  Chapman  and  S.  Lee  of  the  West 
Kent  Farmers'  Club.  Mr.  Maxted,  in  intro- 
ducing the  deputation,  remarked  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  possible  introduction  of  th«  American 
Gooseberry  mildew  into  Kent,  and  on  the  large 
financial  interests  at  stake  in  the  county.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Salmon  said  that  since  the  appearance  in 
England  of  the  American  (iooseberry  mildew  the 
outlook  for  owners  of  Gooseberry  plantations  in 
Kent  has  been  one  of  considerabls  anxiety. 
The  pest  had,  to  quote  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture's own  words,  "rendered  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Gooseberries  unprofitable  wherever  it 
has  appeared,  and  in  some  cases  impossible." 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kent  County 
Council  a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  an  order  (to  be  issued  now)  to 
empower  the  council,  in  the  event  of  any 
outbreak,  to  order  the  grower  to  destroy 
immediately  the  diseased  bushes,  and  not  to 
allow  the  grower  the  alternative  of  pruning  as  at 
present  permitted  by  the  Board's  orders  issued 
to  affected  counties.  The  Kent  County  Council 
passed  a  further  resolution  that  in  all  cases  of 
compulsory  destruction  of  diseased  bushes,  the 
grower  shall  receive  some  compensation  ;  this  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates  only,  if  it 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Berry  laid  stress  on  the  importance 
of  the  matter  from  the  labour  aspect.  Taking 
the  acreage  of  Gooseberries  in  Kent  as  0,000  acres. 


he  pointed  out  that  the  wages  bill  would  be  not 
less  than  £60,000  annually  ;  and  asked  whether 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  spend  a  little  in  com- 
pensation in  order  to  preserve  so  important  a 
crop  to  the  county.  Lord  Carrington  received 
the  deputation  sympathetically,  and  expressed 
the  desire  to  do  all  he  could  to  keep  Kent 
free  from  the  disease.  The  payment  of  compen- 
sation from  Treasury  funds  was  not  at  present 
possible,  but  the  whole  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration. If  the  means  adopted  should  prove 
during  the  course  of  the  summer  to  have  been 
ineffectual  to  stop  the  disease  from  spreading  in 
the  various  affected  counties,  the  Board  would 
be  prepared  to  take  more  drastic  steps. 

South  -  Eastern  Agrpicultu  pal 
College,  Wye. — A  meeting  of  the  governors 
of  the  South- Eastern  Agricultural  College  was 
held  at  Wye  on  the  13th  inst.,  Lord  Ashcombe 
presiding.  The  resignation  of  the  vice-chairman, 
Mr.  George  Marsham ,  was  accepted  with  sincere 
regret,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  The  principal,  Mr.  M.  J.  R. 
Dunstan,  reported  an  attendance  of  122  students 
for  the  spring  term,  and  that  123  had  already 
entered  for  the  summer  term,  commencing  on 
June  1.  The  establishment  of  professorships 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  zoology  in  con- 
nexion with  London  University  is  under  con- 
sideration. Members  of  the  college  staff  are 
actively  engaged  in  research  work  in  mycology, 
soil  bacteriology,  animal  digestion,  frost  pro- 
tection of  orchards  and  other  problems  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  importance.  A  troop 
of  the  East  Kent  Yeomanr}'  has  been  formed  of 
the  college  students,  who  will  go  into  camp  with 
the  regiment  at  Aldershot. 

The  AVestern  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society. — The  proceedings  of  the 
fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  above  im- 
portant American  society,  held  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  January  22  and  23  last,  are  now 
published  in  book  form,  and  include  some  interest- 
ing papers  and  discussions.  An  experiment, 
mentioned  by  F.  C.  Stewart,  botanist  at  the 
New  York  agricultural  experimental  station, 
respecting  the  gumming  or  gummosis  of  stone 
fruit  trees  is  worth  a  trial.  He  stated  that  Van 
Heeke,  an  European  investigator,  had  found 
that  trees  that  received  31b.  of  common  salt  about 
the  roots  were  free  from  the  disease,  while 
untreated  trees  were  nearly  ruined.  This 
experiment,  of  course,  needs  confirming  before 
the  treatment  can  be  regarded  as  an  absolute 
cure,  but  it  is  so  simple  that  all  who  have  trees 
afl'ected  should  give  it  a  trial.  A  unique  feature 
of  this  society  are  those  prizes  known  as  the 
Ellwanger  prizes.  They  are  offered  yearly  to 
members  of  the  society  for  the  best  maintained 
private  place  with  regard  to  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees,  and  for  the  best  private  collection  of  large 
and  small  fruits.  The  whole  of  the  essays  are 
of  a  practical  nature  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  numerous  members  of  the 
society.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  John  Hall, 
Granite  Buildings,  Rochester,  New  York. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

Garden  soil,  wasps  and  tetanus. 

I  observe  that  a  correspondent  in  your  issue  of 
the  11th  inst.  recommends  the  application  of 
garden  mould  as  a  cure  for  the  sting  of  a  wasp. 
Though  the  intention  of  the  writer  is  doubtless 
of  the  best  possible,  and  his  advice  may  seem  to 
him  to  be  fully  justified  by  his  experience,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  point  out  the  risk  and  danger  of 
applying  garden  earth  to  the  punctured  skin, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  soil  is  the  favourite 
habitat  of  the  tetanus  bacillus.  Only  within  the 
past  month  the  coroner  for  North-east  London 
(Dr.  Wynn  Westoott)  has  held  two  inquiries 
on  infants  dying  from  tetanus  (lockjaw)  produced 


by  the  application  of  Fuller's  Earth  (which  is  a 
real  soil)  ;  and  he  informs  us  he  has  on  an 
average  four  such  cases  every  year.  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (the  11th  inst.)  has  a  paragraph 
on  this  important  subject,  and  I  think  the  fact 
to  which  I  am  referring  cannot  be  too  widely 
known. — M.  D. 

Destroying^    wasps.  —  I    was    much 

interested  in  your  article  on  wasps  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  write  to  call  attention  to  a  remedy 
for  their  sting  (as  also  of  bees)  not  generally 
known.  Cut  an  Onion  in  two  and  rub  it  gently 
tor  lOmin.  or  1.5min.  on  the  affected  part,  and 
the  pain  is  almost  entirely  relieved.  I  have 
tried  it  after  being  stung  on  the  lip  and  on  the 
neck.  If  stung  in  the  throat,  I  believe  sucking 
an  Onion  would  be  the  best  remedy  that  could 
be  used  in  this  dangerous  position. — B.  Addy, 
M.D. 

Naming^  Sweet  Peas.— I  fear  I  cannot 
congratulate  Mr.  Aldersey  on  his  "  imaginative 
powers  "  re  the  naming  of  Sweet  Peas,  judging 
by  the  list  of  sample  names  he  has  given  on 
page  174.  Out  of  the  sixteen  names  three  are 
"Pearls,"  although  two  have  diverse  prefixes. 
On  such  a  basis  he  might  have  had  the  whole 
sixteen  as  "Pearls,"  giving  fifteen  out  of  the 
number  some  diverse  prefix.  But  with  some 
others  why  adopt  such  odd  appellations  as 
Jarjoon,  Syeira  Lee  and  Romani  Rani,  unless 
Mr.  Aldersey  is  a  follower  of  George  Borrow  and 
an  admirer  of  the  Romany  language?  While 
naming  of  new  varieties  will  go  on  I  trust  those 
names  will  be  at  once  simple  and  pleasing.  Few, 
indeed,  will  care  to  adopt  a  gipsy  jargon,  but 
Gipsy,  Fairy,  Columbine,  Coquette,  Charmer 
or  Cinderella  would  all  be  pretty  names  and 
specially  suited  to  such  graceful  flowers  as  Sweet 
Peas.— D. 

Peach  tree  buds  dropping.— Your 

correspondent  "  R.  K."  (page  172)  omits  stating 
whether  the  trees  have  been  infested  with  scale 
or  aphis,  also  whether  they  have  been  sprayed 
with  any  of  the  many  preparations  that  are  on 
the  market  for  the  destruction  of  these  and  other 
pests.  After  carefully  reading  his  letter,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  therefore  the  cause  of  the 
disaster  must  be  sought  for  in  the  treatment 
which  would  externally  affect  the  buds.  Spraying 
the  trees  during  their  resting  period  with  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  alkali  may  cause  the 
trouble,  especially  if  the  operation  is  delayed 
until  the  buds  are  ready  to  open.  Many  experi- 
enced fruit-growers  are  cautious  when  applying 
this  preparation  to  their  fruit  trees,  especially  to 
stone  fruit,  experience  having  proved  that  the 
annual  spraying  of  these  trees  with  caustic  alkali 
may  be  injurious.  Spraying  with  petroleum 
emulsion  also  requirefs  care.  The  petroleum  is  a 
sure  incentive  to  trouble  if  not  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  water  before  being  applied  to  the  trees. 
Both  these  preparations  are  excellent  when  used 
with  discretion  for  the  destruction  of  the  various 
pests  which  affect  fruit  trees,  but  if  used  too 
frequently  or  too  strong  the  results  will  prove 
disastrous.  Trees  growing  under  glass  are  some- 
times injured  by  fumigation.  It  frequently 
happens  that  other  plants  are  cultivated  in  the 
same  structure  as  the  Peaches  ;  these  plants 
become  attacked  bj-  aphis,  and  fumigation  is 
resorted  to  to  clear  the  pest  at  a  time  when  the 
buds  on  the  trees  are  in  a  critical  condition. 
This  has  sometimes  been  the  cause  of  the  trees 
casting  their  buds.  The  two  varieties  mentioned 
as  being  the  chief  sufferers,  viz. ,  Violette  Hative 
and  Dyraond,  are,  as  a  rule,  prolific,  and  possess 
a  hardy  constitution  when  grown  in  this  country. 
The  former  has  proved  to  be  a  suitable  variety 
for  forcing,  while  the  latter,  owing  to  its  hardi- 
ness, is  generally  recommended  as  a  suitable 
Peach  for  outdoor  cultivation,  although  it  may 
also  be  successfully  grown  under  glass.  It  is 
most  essential  that  the  wood  of  Peach  trees  be 
thoroughly  ripened  during  the  autumn.  —  C. 
Ruse,  Munden  Gardens,  Watjord. 
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The  cat  nuisance.  —  Your  correspon- 
dent "  S.  G.  G.''  asks  for  a  means  of  preserving 
his  plants  from  the  ravages  of  cats.  If  he  pro- 
cures some  short  pieces  of  Holly  with  about  two 
or  three  dry  or  withered  leaves  on  and  sticks 
them  between  his  plants  about  8  inches  or 
9  inches  apart,  the  oats  will  scon  leave  him  in 
peace.  This  is  an  old  remedy  and  usually  proves 
effectual  when  all  else  fails. — S.  Martin,  Clan  - 
wood  Lodge,  Blclc/ey,  Kent. 

SOWlngr  annuals. —I  read  with  interest 
the  remarks  on  page  141  on  sowing  annuals  in 
borders.  After  preparing  soil  in  the  way  there 
mentioned  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan,  instead  of 
sowing  broadcast,  to  mark  off  stations  with  small 
sticks  about  18  inches  long,  and  sow  a  few  seeds 
round  each  stick,  cover  up  with  the  prepared 
soil,  and  the  sticks  may  then  be  used  for  carrying 
the  strands  of  black  cotton  as  a  protection  against 
birds.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of  clumps 
one  can  sow  in  this  way  from  a  small  packet  of 
seed.  The  germination  can  be  watched  more 
closely,  which  is  in  itself  a  pleasure  to  the 
enthusiast,  and  should  heavy  rains  cause  the  soil 
to  cake  a  small  Canterburj'  hoe  may  be  used 
between  the  stations  with  safety,  the  seedlings 
being  finally  thinned  to  one  at  each  stick. — 
G.   NiCHOLLS,  Bhtchworth. 

Sowing   Mistletoe    seeds.— May    I 

point  out  a  little  error  your  contributor  of 
■'  Sowing  Mistletoe,"  in  the  issue  for  the  'ilst 
ult. ,  makes  re  "  As  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  produced  on  separate  plants,  one  of  eacli  at 
least  is  necessary  to  secure  a  crop  of  berries." 
According  to  George  Nicholson,  "the  flowers 
are  dicecious  or  momecioiis,"  and  this  is  foreiblj' 
illustrated  here  at  York,  where  one  may  at  any 
time  see  a  nice  piece  on  an  Apple,  worked  from 
berries  originally  placed  in  an  incision  in  the 
bark  and  at  present  carrying  berries,  although 
quite  alone  and  a  great  distance  from  any  otlier 
plant,  the  nearest  one  also  carrying  berries. 
This  is  growing  among  other  trees  half  a  mile 
away — proof,  I  think,  that  male  and  female 
flowers  are  carried  on  one  plant.  — T.  C  [It  is 
true  that  Nicholson  refers  to  the  whole  genus  as 
being  dicccious  or  monceoious,  but  he  makes  no 
special  reference  to  the  common  Mistletoe 
(Visoum  album),  which  is  generally  considered  to 
be  diceeious,  that  is,  female  flowers  are  produced 
on  one  plant  and  male  on  another,  hence  our 
correspondent's  letter  is  most  interesting. 
Perhaps  he  will  kindly  send  flowers  when  the 
plant  is  flowering. — Ed.] 

Dafiodils  for  early  work. -At  the 

close  of  some  remarks  upon  the  early  Daffodils 
at  Vincent  Square  on  March  17th,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob  observes  :  "I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  we  have  to  learn  about 
which  are  the  best  sorts  for  early  work  in  the 
end  of  January  and  February.'"  If  this  passage 
applies  rather  to  recent  introductions,  there  is 
not  only  much  truth  in  it,  but  for  the  amateur 
who  has  a  large  assortment  of  varieties  at  his 
command,  a  very  wide  field  for  experiment,  and 
not  a  few  surprises  to  boot.  Such  surprises  will 
ever  be  of  a  two-fold  nature,  and  there  will  be, 
doubtless,  as  many  prizes  awaiting  discovery  as 
there  are  blanks  to  record.  The  latter  term 
may  require  a  little  explanation ,  as  the  "  blanks '' 
do  not  of  necessity  represent  the  absolute 
failures,  but  rather  those  varieties  which,  not 
expanding  kindly,  obviously  impress  the  experi- 
menter with  the  fact  that  the  artificial  heat  has 
in  their  case  been  misapplied,  and,  in  reality,  is 
irksome  in  the  extreme.  What  is  required  in  a 
forced  flower  of  a  Daffodil  is  a  characteristic 
bloom,  not  an  undersized  or  miserable  repre- 
sentative, around  which  even  well-informed  men 
will  either  speculate  rashly  or  hesitate  as  to  its 
identity.  With  good  bulbs  and  rational  treat- 
ment, the  variety  that  will  force  at  all  is  often 
enough  a  superior  thing  to  its  fellow  in  the  open 
air,  and  points  of  interest  of  beauty  and  refine- 
ment are  revealed  of  which  the  ordinary  observer 
previously  had   little  or  no   knowledge.     Quite 


apart  from  the  early  start,  which  is  essential 
always,  and  the  season  of  preparation  for  rooting 
under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  open  air,  there 
is  a  further  need  for  care  and  discretion  when 
bringing  in  the  pots  to  the  greenhouse  and  the 
immediate  treatment  bestowed.  Fresh  from  the 
plunging  bed  not  a  few  err  in  subjecting  the  pots 
of  bulbs  to  over-dry  conditions,  and  these,  if 
long  continued,  are  sure  to  militate  against 
success.  Then,  again,  inadequate  supplies  of 
moisture  are  responsible  for  many  indifferent 
results  in  forcing  all  bulbous-rooted  things,  and 
there  are  other  items  of  culture  of  equal  import. 
The  period  of  flowering  in  the  open  air  is  by  no 
means  a  reliable  guide  as  to  their  behaviour  when 
being  forced.  Some,  indeed,  as  the  common 
Lent  Lily  (N.  pseudo  Narcissus),  N.  biflorus  and 
the  May-flowering  N.  poeticus,  refuse  to  appear 
above  the  soil  even  after  weeks  of  forcing  treat- 
ment, and  will  appear  at  their  usual  time  after 
the  pots  are  again  turned  into  the  open  air. 
N.  poeticus  ornatus  is  most  impatient  of  lieat, 
and  if  too  early  applied  the  variety  is  distinctly 
sulky,  and  a  later  introduced  batch  will  often 
precede  the  first  in  flowering.  Few  would  expect 
that  Horsfieldi,  Empress  and  grandis,  flowering 
in  the  order  given,  in  the  open,  would  come 
altogether  when  being  forced,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  latter  is  the  first  to  expand. 
Maximus  forces  well,  too,  but  its  shyness  is 
proverbial.  Albicans,  oernuus  and  C.  pulcher 
are  easily  forced,  and  in  this  state  are  more 
chaste  and  beautiful  than  ever.  Barrii  conspicuus 
is  far  more  beautiful  when  grown  under  glass 
and  comes  well  and  early.  Chaste  and  elegant 
are  terms  easily  applicable  to  the  typical  Leedsii 
and  L.  superba,  and  if  not  suited  to  market 
work,  they  are  very  dainty  and  graceful  wlien 
seen  in  the  sitting-room.  Other  forms  of  Leedsii 
also  respond  very  readily.  —  E.  Jenkins. 

Sweet    Pea    streak. —  What  is   this 

disease  commonly  called  streak  in  Sweet  Peas? 
I  am  of  opinion  that  various  causes  of  failure 
are,  and  will  be,  put  down  to  this  rather  remote 
and  insidious  disease  until  a  definite  diagnosis 
can  be  given.  The  writer  of  this  note  noticed  a 
rather  peculiar  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
a  row  of  Sweet  Peas  in  a  garden  in  which  he 
was  serving  several  years  ago.  This  particular 
row  was  intended  for  supplying  cut  flowers  late 
in  the  season  and  tlie  seed  was  not  sown  until  the 
end  of  April.  An  ordinary  drill  was  prepared 
and  the  seed  sown  in  the  usual  manner,  perhaps 
rather  thicker  than  is  now  customary.  The 
seed  quickl}'  germinated  and  the  plants  grew 
apace.  Supports  were  afforded  in  the  shape  of 
Pea-sticks.  The  plants  still  grew  and  remained 
perfectly  healthy  until  they  were  about  3  feet  in 
lieight.  At  this  their  growth  stopped,  although 
to  all  appearances  they  remained  healthy  for 
some  time.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the 
plants  to  grow,  but  without  success.  After 
remaining  in  this  condition  for  a  few  weeks,  a 
cream-coloured  stripe  was  discernible  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  stems,  otherwise  the 
plants  were  quite  green,  and  a  stranger  would 
not  notice  anything  wrong  with  them.  In  this 
condition  they  remained  throughout  the  season 
until  cut  down  by  frost.  Was  this  the  streak 
disease  ?  I  have  not  seen  this  peculiarity  since, 
but  I  have  frequently  seen  flowers  striped  during 
a  spell  of  cold,  wet  weather,  and  have  heard  of 
this  being  caused  by  "stripe  disease."  Cold, 
heavy  soil  requires  an  abundance  of  leaf-mould, 
road-scrapings,  (fee,  incorporated,  if  Sweet  Peas 
are  to  be  grown  really  well.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  wet,  heavy  soils,  with  the  addition  of 
grubs  that  attack  the  roots,  are  often  the  cause 
of  disease. — C.  Ruse. 

Birds    pluckingr     Primula     and 

Polyantha     blooms.— Can    you    or    any 

reader  suggest  any  way  of  preventing  chaffinches 
and  greenfinches  from  picking  off  the  flower.^  of 
Primulas  and  Polyanthus  ?  Black  thread  will 
deter  sparrows,  but  other  birds  seem  to  care 
nothing  for  it. — Fbstina  Lbnte. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE    HEATH    GARDEN. 

OUR  native  Heaths  may  be  classed 
,  among  the  most  beautiful  mem- 
I  bers  of  the  British  flora,  and 
'  they  and  one  or  two  allied  plants 
are  responsiljle  for  some  of  the 
most  gorgeous  natural  effects 
imaginable.  Everyone  can  call  to  mind  the 
showy  nature  of  wide  expanses  of  Heather  and 
Ling  spreading  over  hundreds  of  acres  of  hill- 
sides and  moorlands,  while  equally  lovely  siglits 
are  produced  when  these  two  subjects  are  seen 
growing  in  companionship  with  the  autunni- 
flowering  Gorse  (Ulex  Galli).  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  tliese  effects  on  Nature's 
extravagant  scale  in  the  garden,  it  is  possible  to 
have  very  charming  pictures  by  the  judicious 
>ise  of  the  various  Heaths.  If  the  cultivator  is 
unable  to  copy  Nature  in  tlie  production  of  broad 
effects,  he  scores  in  the  case  of  variety,  for  not 
only  is  he  enabled  to  collect  for  his  use  the 
several  hardy  sorts  which  are  found  growing  wild 
in  our  isles,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  number 
of  exotic  ones,  the  majority  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  different  in  habit  and 
flowers  from  the  British  species. 

Not  only  are  the  hardy  Heaths  an  extremely 
beautiful  group  of  plants,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly useful,  for  one  and  all  bloom  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  the  flowering  period  extending 
over  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Some  sorts, 
in  fact,  may  be  found  in  bloom  for  four  or  five 
months  of  tlie  \ear,  while  with  a  collection  of  the 
various  hardy  sorts  flowers  may  be  gathered  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  With  such  a  beautiful 
and  free-flowering  group,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  they  are  extremely  popular,  and  representa- 
tives are  rarely  seen  in  gardens  where  peat  loving 
plants  thrive.  Some  idea  may  be  gleaned  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  particular  group  of  shrubs  by 
the  fact  of  several  firms  of  nurserymen  making 
Heaths  the  principal  feature  of  their  trade,  while 
in  some  large  establishments  they  are  propagated 
extensively  for  private  use.  In  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  during  late  j'ears  considerable  use 
has  been  made  of  Heaths,  numerous  large  tracts 
of  ground  being  covered  with  the  various  spring, 
summer,  or  autumn  flowering  sorts. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  when  beginning  their 
culture  to  form  a  garden  for  them  and  kindred 
plants,  keeping  out  coarse  or  strong-growing 
things  which  would  be  likely  to  rob  them  of  food 
and  moisture.  At  Kew  the  custom  prevails  of 
planting  large  masses  of  Heaths  ;  then,  as  "dot  " 
plants  here  and  there,  rare  shrubs  are  introduced 
which  require  light  soil  and  special  attention. 
It  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  plan,  and  several 
shrubs  that  are  somewhat  tender  while  young  have 
been  enticed  to  grow  out  of  their  delicate  stage 
by  the  protection  afforded  to  the  roots  and  lower 
parts  of  the  stems  by  the  close-growing  Heaths. 

If  space  is  no  object,  when  the  Heath  garden  is 
being  laid  out  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to 
form  large  masses  of  each  section;  if,  however, 
space  is  limited  a  more  enjoyable  feature  can  be 
produced  by  planting  a  large  number  of  sorts 
rather  than  a  larger  mass  of  one  or  two  varieties. 
A  particularly  pleasing  group  can  be  formed  of 
the  Mediterranean  Heath  (Erica  mediterranea)  in 
several  varieties.  This,  when  mature,  attains  a 
height  of  12  feet  or  15  feet,  but  it  takes  a  long 
while  to  grow  to  those  dimensions.  About  eight 
years  of  age  it  may  usually  be  found  3  feet  or 
4  feet  high,  and  from  the  age  of  two  years  it  will 
have  produced  its  reddish  flowers  freely.  In 
addition  to  the  tj'pe  there  is  a  compact  dwarf 
variety  called  compacta,  a  variety  with  white 
flowers  and  another  with  glaucous  leaves.  The 
tall  and  short  varieties  planted  in  patches  are 
effective,  as  they  give  the  group  an  undulated 
appearance. 

The  two  white-flowered  tree  Heaths,  Erica 
arborea  and  E.  lusitanica,  are  an  excellent  pair  of 
ornamental  shrubs,  which  collectively,  singly  or 
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intermixed  with  the  Mediterranean  Heath  form 
very  showy  groiipa.  The  former  grows  into 
a  very  large  bush  with  dark  green  foliage  ahd 
innumerable  fragrant  white  flowers,  which  are  at 
their  best  during  April  and  May.  E.  lusitanica 
is  distinguishable  from  the  last  named  by  its 
upright,  plumed  habit,  brighter  green  leaves  and 
longer,  unsoented  flowers.  A  good  companion 
for  the  last- mentioned  pair  is  E.  australis,  a 
rather  straggling  plant  with  large  red  flowers. 
It  blooms  during  March  and  April. 

Two  excellent  dwarf  spring-flowering  plants 
are  E.  oarnea  and  E.  mediterranei\  hybrida.  The 
former  grows  into  a  dense  carpet-like  mass  with 
red  flowers,  which  begin  to  open  in  February  and 
last  until  May,  while  the  latter  grows  somewhat 
taller  and  has  a  longer  flowering  period.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  flowers  open  in  November, 
while  by  February  they  are  in  first-rate  condition, 
and  continue  so  until  May.  It  is  freer  than  the 
ordinary  Mediterranean  Heath  and  has  a  longer 
flowering  period,  the  flowers  of  the  latter  not 
opening  until  early  March  and  being  all  over  by 
the  end  of  May.  After  the  spring-flowering  set 
is  over  we  have  a  bla»e  of  oolour  from  E.  oinerea, 
one  of  our  native  species.  This  is  sometimes  found 
but  a  few  inches  high  and  at  others  upwards  of  a 
foot.  It  always  blooms  well,  the  flowers  being 
reddish  purple.  There  are,  however,  forms  with 
white,  red,  rose,  deep  purple  and  various  inter- 
mediate shades  of  coloured  flowers.  Other  Heaths 
which  bloom  about  the  same  time  are  the  Cross- 
leaved  Heath  (E.  Tetralix)  and  E.  ciliaris.  The 
former  may  be  met  with,  having  red,  pink  or 
white  flowers,  while  the  blooms  of  E.  ciliaris  are 
red  in  colour.  The  autumn-flowering  section  begin 
to  bloom  in  August,  and  some  of  them  continue 
in  flower  until  December  it  the  weather  is  mild. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  set  is  the 
Cornish  Heath  (E.  vagans).  This  grows  from 
18  inches  to  2J  feet  high,  and  bears  innumerable 
pink  or  light  red  flowers.  Closely-related  sorts 
are  multiflora  and  grandiflora.  E.  maweana  is  a 
dwarf  autumn  flowerer  related  to  ciliaris  ;  it  is 
extremely  ornamental  and  bears  large  quantities 
of  deep  red  flowers.  Possibly  the  tallest  of  the 
autumn-blooming  section  is  E.  stricta  ;  this  is  of 
upright  growth  and  bears  reddish  flowers. 
Should  space  permit,  the  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris) 
could  be  appropriately  admitted  into  the  Heath 
garden.  Of  this  there  are  varieties  with  white, 
pink  and  red  flowers,  while  some  have  golden 
leaves.  In  stature  some  grow  but  a  few  inches 
high,  and  others  2  feet  to  3  feet.  The  best 
possible 

Position  for  a  Heath  Garden 
is  a  hillside  on  peaty  ground,  for,  although  it  is 
not  really  essential  that  peat  should  be  present 
in  the  soil  for  their  successful  cultivation,  the 
best  results  are  usually  obtained  from  ground 
naturally  of  a  peaty  nature.  Providing  the  soil 
is  free  from  lime  or  contains  it  in  minute  quanti- 
ties only,  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  first-rate 
specimens  in  loamy  soil,  and  anywhere  where  a 
Rhododendron  will  grow  Heaths  may  be  expected 
to  do  the  same.  Next  to  peaty  ground,  light 
loam  or  sandy  ground  will  be  found  the  best 
rooting  medium,  and  this  will  be  greatly  improved 
if  it  is  trenched  IJ  feet  in  depth  and  a  fe« 
inches  of  peat  and  decayed  leaves  forked  into 
the  upper  layer.  It  is  inadvisable  to  excavate 
beds  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet  and  fill 
thtm  up  with  peat.  Far  and  away  better  results 
are  obtainable  if  a  few  inches  of  peat  is  forked 
into  the  surface  soil  of  the  natural  ground.  Even 
when  lime  is  prevalent  in  the  natural  soil  and  this 
has  to  be  removed,  it  is  better  to  partly  fill  the  bed 
with  sandy  soil  free  from  lime  than  with  peat. 

The  time  to  plant  is  not  of  great  moment,  anj' 
time  between  August  and  March  being  suitable, 
pronding  the  weather  is  not  very  dry  or  frosty. 
The  plants  should  be  trod  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  planted  a  good  watering 
should  be  given,  followed  by  a  top-dressing  of 
decayed  leaves.  One  point  in  the  cultivation 
which  is  worthy  of  attention  is  the  cutting  back 
of  the  shoots  after  flow  ci  ing  is  over.    This  cutting 


back  of  the  branches  removes  the  seeds,  and  the 
plants  are  not  impoverished  as  they  would  be 
were  seeds  perfected.  It  also  has  the  result  of 
keeping  the  plants  compact. 

Propagation 
is  usually  effected  in  two  ways — by  cuttings  or 
by  layering.  The  former  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method  and  is  productive  of  the  best  plants. 
Cuttings  of  tiny  shoots  are  made  during  late 
summer  and  early  autumn,  and  are  inserted  in 
pots  of  sandy  peat  and  stood  in  a  close  propa- 
gating case  until  rooted.  As  soon  as  roots  are 
formed  they  are  hardened  ofi'  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  for  the  winter.  About  May  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  nursery  beds.  By  frequent  attention 
to  stopping,  nice  bushy  plants  may  be  obtained 
in  two  years  from  the  time  the  cuttings  were 
inserted. 

Layering  may  be  done  at  any  time,  and  con- 
sists in  weighting  down  branches  with  pieces  of 
stone  into  loose  soil.  The  branches  should  be 
left  undisturbed  for  twelve  months,  then  be 
planted  in  nursery  borders  for  a  year  previous  to 
being  placed  in  their  permanent  positions. 

While  enumerating  the  spring-flowering  Heaths 
mention  ought  to  have  been  made  of  E.  Veitehii, 
a  tall-growing  white  flowering  plant.  Its  chief 
peculiarity  is  its  floriferous  nature.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter  a  few  years 
ago.  

THE     OSOBERRY     (NUTTALLIA 
CERASIFORMIS). 

The  genus  Nuttallia  was  so  named  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Nuttall,  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Philadelphia  and  author  of 
several  works  on  American  botany.  There  are 
two  species  in  the  genus,  one  of  which,  the  Oso- 
berry,  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  A  native  of 
North-west  America,  Nuttallia  cerasiformis  was 
discovered  by  Douglas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  River,  where  it  forms  a  small  forest 
tree  about  the  size  of  Amelanchier  Botiyapium, 
which  it  suggests  in  appearance.  It  is  also 
common  in  moist  places  in  California.  Under 
cultivation  it  forms  a  shrub  or  small  tree  from 
2  feet  to  12  feet  high,  with  numerous  shoots 
developed  from  the  base.  In  early  spring, 
before  the  leaves  appear,  it  produces  large 
quantities  of  greenish  white  flowers  in  small 
drooping  racemes  after  the  manner  of  the  white 
variety  of  Ribes  sanguineum  (the  Flowering 
Currant).  It  is,  however,  a  member  of  the  Rose 
family,  and  closer  akin  to  the  Almonds  and 
Spirajas  than  to  Ribes. 

The  flowers  terminate  the  young  growths, 
which  arise  from  buds  on  the  previous  year's 
wood.  They  are  dioecious,  that  is  to  say,  the 
male  and  female  blooms  are  produced  on  different 
plants.  The  male  plant  flowers  the  most  freely, 
but  a  casual  observer  will  detect  little  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  in  the  two  sexes. 
A  critical  examination,  however,  will  reveal 
fifteen  stamens  with  very  short  stalks  arranged 
inside  the  calyx  tube  in  the  male  flowers,  while 
in  those  of  the  opposite  sex  the  stamens  are 
rudimentary  and  the  centre  of  the  flower  is 
occupied  by  five  green  carpels.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  faint  Almond-like  perfume  when  in  bloom. 
The  Osoberry  seldom  seta  fruit  in  this  country, 
although  its  bluish  black  berries  are  freely  pro- 
duced in  its  native  habitat.  This  may  probably 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sexes  are  often 
isolated  under  cultivation,  or,  considering  the 
severity  of  the  weather  which  is  often  expe- 
rienced in  early  spring,  the  flowers  may  be  injured 
by  frosts.  In  its  native  country  the  berries,  or, 
more  correctly,  drupes,  are  eaten  by  robins  and 
other  fruit-eating  birds,  though  they  are  most 
bitter  to  the  taste  and  have  a  heavy  odour  of 
bitter  Almonds.  As  an  ornamental  shrub  the 
value  of  Nuttallia  cerasiformis  lies  in  its  earliness 
and  the  freedom  with  which  its  flowers  are 
produced.  It  succeeds  in  almost  any  garden  soil, 
and  needs  little  pruning  beyond  thinning  when  the 
branches  become  too  crowded.        H.  Spoon  kr. 
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AMONG    THE    ROSES. 

A  FEW  hints  now  may  be  useful  to  our 
rosarian  readers.  Remember  only 
plodding  perseverance  with  patience 
,  will  overcome  all  difficulties  ! 
^  Examine  now  every  plant  carefully 
at  least  once  a  day  till  July.  See 
that  no  dead  wood  is  left  anywhere.  Be  careful 
how  you  walk  about  the  Rose  beds  when  the 
ground  is  sodden  ;  and  every  time  you  trample 
on  the  soil  for  spraying  or  anything  use  the 
hoe  afterwards  as  soon  as  possible.  I  always 
have  a  "  Gayton  "  rake  with  me  and  wherever 
I  have  to  tread  I  rake  before  moving  on. 
In  dry  weather,  where  dormant  buds  do  not 
seem  to  start  into  growth,  nothing  helps 
them  better  than  a  spraying  of  soft  water, 
only  just  enough  to  wet  the  plants.  Do  this 
after  the  sun  is  off  them  in  the  evenings.  It  is 
wonderful  how  it  softens  the  wood,  and  so  helps 
the  buds  to  push  out.  Those  varieties  which 
produce  a  number  of  flowers  at  the  ends  of  their 
shoots  want  disbudding  ;  remove  the  buds  not 
required  as  soon  as  possible,  being  careful  not  to 
injure  those  that  are  retained.  The  plants 
receive  less  check  to  their  root-action  if  this  is 
done  by  degrees.  Carefully  and  gradually  thin 
the  buds,  as  by  suddenly  removing  all  but  one 
small  bud  the  flowers  are  never  so  perfect.  It  is 
no  good  disbudding  small  decorative  sorts  such 
as  Dwarf  Polyanthas,  as  it  does  not  make  the 
blooms  of  these  any  larger.  Never  allow  too 
many  shoots,  as  spindling  growths  never  give 
good  blooms,  and  if  the  plants  become  too  crowded 
they  have  no  chance  of  ripening  their  wood 
properly  ;  in  fact,  it  is  fatal  in  many  ways,  so 
remember  it  always  pays  to  remove  superfluous 
shoots.  When  one  sees  that  the  buds  are  going 
to  send  out  triple  shoots,  scratch  off  or  neatly 
cut  away  two,  always  leaving  the  best  one. 
When  hoeing  or  raking  look  out  for  cockchafer 
grubs,  as  they  will  often  go  for  the  roots  of  Roses 
and  damage  them.  Always  be  on  the  look-out 
for  pests  of  all  kinds.  Finger  and  thumb  from 
tlie  first  beats  anything,  even  for  keeping  down 
aphis  ;  in  fact,  for  maggots  or  any  pests.  For 
example,  later  on  when  the  cuckoo-spit  or 
spittle  fly  appears,  if  you  spray  or  syringe  only 
the  froth  is  washed  away,  which  means  the  little 
beasts  simply  require  a  lot  more  sap  from  the 
plant  to  replace  it,  and  if  an  insecticide  is  strong 
enough  to  destroy  this  pest,  it  is  most  likely  strong 
enough  to  injure  the  foliage.  The  only  way  is 
to  remove  the  spittle  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  then  find  the  insect  and  kill  it.  One  or  two 
of  these  sap  suckers  just  a  very  few  days  on  a 
shoot  means,  at  any  rate,  no  exhibition  bloom 
on  that  shoot.  Look  over  all  foliage  most  care- 
fully. If  you  find  any  eaten  or  rolled,  hunt  for 
the  grub,  pinch  the  rolled  leaves  and  so  kill  it. 
Do  not  try  to  pick  them  out,  or  they  will  drop 
to  the  ground  and  be  lost.  If  you  dislike  staining 
your  fingers,  wear  gloves  ;  but  search  diligently 
for  all  caterpillars  in  the  early  stages,  so  as  to 
kill  them  when  just  hatched  out.  Search  for 
them  on  the  shoots,  the  foliage,  and  in  the  bud. 
Beanstalks  laid  about  are  good  earwig  traps. 
Whenever  I  find  an  ant's  nest  I  get  a  dredger  of 
Keating's  powder,  turn  over  the  nest  with  a  spade 
or  trowel,  and  smother  them  with  a  heavy 
dusting  ;  this  is  most  efficacious.  Look  out  for 
suckers  ;  when  they  do  not  pull  clean  out  they 
must  be  cut  right  out.  Leave  any  part  of  them 
and  they  will  soon  grow  up  again.  Q. 


ROSES    WITH    EXTRA    TALL   STEMS. 

Looking  through  "  Loudon's  EncyclopsBdia  "  the 
other  day  I  came  across  a  note  of  his  referring  to 
a  tall  Briar  stock  some  15  feet  in  height  and  which 
carried  seven  different  varieties  of  Roses.  This 
was  in  a  Paris  garden.  He  also  found  some  of 
similar  height  at  Malmaison  and  the  Grand 
Trianon.     Why   cannot  we   have   some  of  thit 
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description  in  this  country  ?  It  would  not  be 
impossible,  because  we  sometimes  meet  with  very 
tall  Briars  in  our  woods.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  a  very  tall  Briar,  budded  with, 
say,  Dorothy  Perkins  or  Hiawatha,  would  be  a 
most  glorious  feature  of  any  garden  when  the 
tree  was  fully  developed  and  well  supported 
against  gales.  These  wichuraiana  Roses  might 
readil}-  be  trained  to  a  single  stem  by  using  their 
own  growths,  and  when  the  desired  height  was 
attained  allow  them  to  droop  over  in  shower  like 
profusion  of  growth,  but  they  would  be  very 
slender  for  some  years,  whereas  a  real  good  Briar 
would  have  more  staying  power.  If  there  are 
any  very  tall  weeping  Roses  in  the  country  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  of  them  from  readers 
of  The  Garden.  P. 


PENZANCE  BRIARS  ON  ARCHES. 

The  delicious  fragrance  of  the  foliage  of  these 
Roses  makes  them  welcome  at  all  times,  and  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  they  make  fine 
displays  when  grown  upon  arches,  although  such 
display  is  very  fleeting.  They  might  well  be 
associated  with  a  late-flowering  sort  if  the  arches 
are  fairly  wide,  because  one  may  always  restrict 
these  Roses  to  two  or  three  long  growths  if  it  be 
desired.  If  only  one  sort  of  Briar  can  be  planted 
I  would  advise  Anne  of  Geierstein  if  real  vigour 
is  needed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vivid-coloured 
of  the  lot,  and  has  a  most  lusty  habit,  with  rich 
deep  green  foliage  and  reddish  spines.  For  a 
more  moderate  growth  Lady  Penzance  is  the 
best,  and  its  charming  coppery  yellow  blossoms 
always  please.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
these  Briars  grown  as  single  bushes  or  columns 
that  I  have  ever  seen  I  met  with  in  the  garden  of 
that  ardent  rosarian  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Arbuthnot.  They  were  truly  noble  examples  of 
what  these  Briars  are  capable  of  developing  into 
if  allowed  to  grow  unrestricted.  To  keep  them 
together  hoops  were  placed  at  intervals  around 
the  stalwart  growths,  and  I  am  sure  some  of  these 
specimens  were  fully  12  feet  in  height. 

I  am  persuaded  we  have  not  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  Rosa  canina  in  the  matter  of 
yielding  some  novelties.  What  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  if  some  more  varieties  of  the  type  of 
Una  were  raised.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  our  early-blooming  garden  Roses,  and  no 
one  could  dispute  this  if  they  saw  the  fine  bed 
of  it  at  Kew  Gardens. 

We  want  some  amateur  to  come  forward 
possessed  with  the  same  zeal  as  Lord  Penzance 
to  take  hybridising  in  hand  of  some  of  our  grand 
hardy  species.  The  late  Mr.  Girdlestone  had 
tendencies  this  way  ;  but,  alas  !  he  was  taken 
from  us  all  too  soon.  I  think  if  one  raiser  would 
specialise  upon  one  species,  and  another  raiser 
on  another,  and  so  on,  we  should  obtain  more 
striking  results  that  would  enrich  our  gardens 
with  many  excellent  novelties.  P. 

ROSE  PHILADELPHIA   RAMBLER. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  last  season  was  excep- 
tional, but  the  above  variety  developed  a  curious 
trait  in  the  production  of  green  centres  to  its 
blooms,  which  decidedly  marred  its  beauty. 
Probably  this  was  attributable  to  the  spring 
frosts,  for  under  glass  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
a  flower  so  deformed.  It  is  really  a  splendid 
sort  for  pot  culture,  although  not  nearly  so  free 
in  the  production  of  clusters  of  bloom  as  Crimson 
Rambler,  but  in  richness  of  colour  and  exquisite 
formation  of  its  blooms  it  is  far  superior.  The 
crossing  of  Crimson  Rambler  with  Victor  Hugo 
is  said  to  have  given  us  this  Rose ;  if  so,  may 
we  not  hope  for  some  really  fine  improvements 
upon  the  old  Crimson  Rambler  when  crossed 
with  other  varieties  ?  There  is  certainly  room 
for  a  good  brilliant-coloured  dwarf  sort  to  super- 
sede Mme.  Norman  Levavasseur,  although  under 
artificial  light  this  fine  Rose  is  a  great  success. 
We  are  likely  to  see  this  spring  forced  plants  of 
it  in  standard  form,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
niost  useful  to  the  decorator.  f, 
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THE    FLAME    NASTURTIUM. 

(TEOP.EOLnm   speciosum.  ) 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  many  people  in 
the  South  of  England  experience 
some  difEoulty  in  establishing  this 
handsome  Chilian  climber.  In  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  England  it 
may  often  be  seen  growing  freely 
without  apparent  care,  wreathing  shrubs  and 
small  trees  with  festoons  of  its  elegant,  soft 
green  foliage  and  dainty  vermilion  flowers. 
Like  many  other  Chilian  plants,  it  delights  in 
humid  surroundings,  though  not  in  stagnant 
moisture  at  the  root. 

Where  to  Plant. 
Our  Southern  climate  is  too  dry  and  scorching, 
unless  special  positions  are  chosen.  Good  places, 
not  exposed  to  drying  winds  or  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  are  often  to  be  found  on  the  north 
side  of  buildings,  walls,  or  hedges.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  latter  usually  require  clipping  just 
when  the  Trop;eolum  is  at  its  best,  and  for  this 


cover  them  4  inches  deep  With  the  compost. 
Good  roots  will  soon  form  two  or  three  shoots 
each,  and  as  they  are  of  a  dark  colour  and 
inconspicuous  at  first,  it  is  well  to  place  a  few 
Birch  twigs  against  them  as  a  protection  from 
disturbance.  Watering  in  dry  weather  is  well 
repaid  by  the  increased  vigour  of  the  plants. 
Supports  and  Training. 

The  plant  will  not  cling  to  the  bare  wall  as 
Ivy  does,  but  it  needs  no  tying,  its  leaf-stalks 
alwayb  seem  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  coil 
around  any  available  support.  We  have  tried 
wires  strained  vertically,  wire  netting  and  Hazel 
boughs  fastened  to  the  walls.  The  strongest  and 
best  growth  is  invariably  on  the  upright  wires, 
but  the  plant  looks  far  more  natural  on  the 
boughs  or  netting,  only  that  the  growths  become 
confused  and  often  choke  each  other.  A  little 
attention  to  training  given  daily  will  prevent 
this.  The  Tropseolum  also  succeeds  well  if 
planted  with  a  commoner  creeper  and  allowed  to 
ramble  through  it. 

Subsequent  Treatment.  ' 

The  thicker  stems,  where  slightly  protected, 
will  often   survive  the  winter   and   grow   away 


A  hardy  annual   (GILIA   nivalis)  :   SEED  TO   BE  SOWN   NOW. 


reason  a  wall  is  to  be  preferred  ;  the  soil,  too,  is 
moister,  and  not  so  likely  to  be  exhausted  by 
hungry  roots.  It  sometimes  grows  freely  on  the 
north  side  of  Hollies  and  other  evergreen  shrubs, 
especially  when  the  boughs  extend  for  some 
distance  close  to  the  ground.  A  fine  Yew  hedge 
at  Paddockhurst  had,  and  perhaps  still  has,  its 
north  side  beautified  by  this  climber.  The 
clipping  of  this  hedge  was  deferred  until  the 
Tropaeolum  had  finished  flowering. 
Preparing  the  Site. 
In  both  heavy  and  light  soils  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  dig  a  hole  about  2  feet  deep,  the 
larger  the  better,  and  place  at  least  12  inches  of 
garden  refuse  or  decayed  manure  at  the  bottom 
and  tread  it  in  firmly  ;  this  gives  the  long  white 
tuberous  roots  a  cool,  moist  run  in  summer. 

How  AND  When  to  Plant. 
Plant  in  March  or  April  just  before  growth 
begins,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  sandy 
leaf-mould,  or,  better  still,  the  remains  of  an  old 
Cucumber  bed  mixed  together.  Fill  in  the  hole 
with  the  above  to  within  4  inches  of  the  ground 
level,  lay  the  roots   1   foot  apart  eacji  way  and 


vigorously  on  tlie  return  of  warmer  weather. 
An  annual  mulch  of  decayed  manure  is  much 
appreciated  and  will  sustain  the  plants  in  good 
health  for  several  seasons.  If  they  show  signs  of 
exhaustion  after  three  or  four  years  take  up  the 
tubers,  placing  them  in  damp  moss  to  prevent 
drying,  and  replant  as  soon  as  possible,  preparing 
the  ground  as  advised  above.  J.  Comber. 

Nymans  Oardena,  Handcross,  Sussex. 


A  HARDY  ANNUAL  FOR  THE  BEES. 

(OlI.IA    NIVALIS). 

This  charming  hardy  annual  is  not  met  with 
nearly  so  frequently  as  its  merits  demand, 
possibly  because  it  is  not  very  well  known.  In 
common  with  the  other  Gilias  it  likes  a  rather 
light  soil  with  an  open  position,  and  given  these 
it  will  make  a  most  handsome  plant,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  illustration.  It  attains  a  height  of 
about  IS  inches,  the  elegant  growths  being 
thickly  bespangled  with  the  white  flowers, 
which  have  an  orange  marking  in  the  throat. 
Besides  this  they  are  most  delicately  scented 
stnd  are  great  favourites  witlf  the  bees.      Otl^er 
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species  first  described  or  not  we 
cannot  say;  certainly  the  "dull 
purplish  blue "  colour  cited  as 
belonging  to  the  original  plant  could 
hardly  be  said  to  adequately  portray 
that  of  the  delightful  plant  under 
notice.  We  think  very  highly  of 
Messrs.  Wallace's  plant,  and  recall 
the  fact  that  at  the  last  Temple 
Show  a  fine  mass  of  it  was  among 
the  attractions  of  this  firm's  ex- 
hibits. The  plant  illustrated  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit. 


VIOLA   fiRACILTS. 

(Slwirn    hy  J/ewrx.  Wallacc'and   Co.  at  a  recent  meethiii 
IlortwuUural  Sodctif.    Xatvral  fizf.) 

good  members  of  this  genus  are  dichotoraa,  a 
dwarf -growing  plant  with  pearly  white  flowers, 
thus  rendering  it  valuable  for  edging  ;  tricolor, 
with  flowers  of  various  hues  ;  and  eoronopifolia, 
a  little-known  plant  of  Larkspur-like  habit,  but 
bearing  scarlet  flowers. 


[f  till-    lUiiml 


SHORTIA  UNIFLORA. 
This  is  a  -Japanese  species  of  much  merit,  and 
with  much  of  the  floral  character  of  the  North 
Carolina  S.  galacifolia.  The  whitish  pink-tinged 
blossoms  are  of  large  size,  and  spring  rather 
freely  from  a  miniature,  nearly  prostrate  tuft  of 
small,  leathery,  entire,  cordate,  dentate  leaves  of 
a  ruddy  tint,  above  which  the  blossoms  rise  to  a 
height  of  .'J  inches  or  more.  The  plant  may  for 
cultural  purposes  be  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  the  better-known  species,  while  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it  would  be  a  large-flowered  S.  galacifolia 
of  miniature  habit  of  growth.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  R.  \V.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
March  31,  when  it  received  an  award   of  merit. 


VIOLA  GRACILIS. 
Undkr  this  name  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  March  .31,  a  delightful 
Grecian  .species  of  Viola,  with  lanceolate,  slightly 
erenate  leaves  1,^  inches  in  length.  The  plant  is 
singularly  free-Howering,  and  the  flowers,  of  an 
intense  royal  purple  or  violet,  have  a  conspicuous 
white  eve,  which  renders  tliem  decidedly  attrac- 
tive.    Whether  this  is  an  improved  form  of  the 


HELONIOPSTS    JAPONICA. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
.Japanese  plant  belonging  to  the 
Lily  family.  In  habit  it  is  some- 
thing like  the  North  American  bog 
plant  (Helonias  buUata),  but  the 
individual  flowers  are  larger  and 
not  so  closely  set  on  the  stem.  The 
genus  Heloniopsis  is  a  small  one, 
consisting  nominally  of  four  species, 
spread  over  Japan,  Formosa  and 
Corea.  These  are  all  very  similar 
in  habit  and  appearance  and  might 
well  be  all  forms  of  one  species. 
Only  two  are  at  present  in  cultiva- 
tion,H.  japonieaand  H.  breviscarpa, 
Ijoth  from  .Japan.  H.  japonioa  has 
a  wide  range  on  the  central  moun- 
tains of  .Japan  at  an  elevation  of 
from  2,000  feet  to  7,(KJ0  feet,  and 
was  tirst  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Messrs.  Veitch  through 
their  collector,  Mr.  Maries.  It, 
however,  was  a  very  scarce  plant  till 
recently,  when  fresh  importations 
were  received  from  Yokoliama,  and 
it  will  soon  become  more  plentiful  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  early- 
flowering  qualities.  As  may  be 
seen  in  tht  accompanying  illustra- 
tion of  a  p  ant  growing  in  a  pan  in 
the  Alpine  House  at  Kew,  the 
leaves  are  produced  in  a  dense 
rosette,  quite  close  to  the  ground, 
and  are  each  4  inches  to  ii  Indies 
long  and  about  1  inch  wide  at  the 
broadest  part.  When  j'oung  they 
are  green,  but  gradually  become  tinged  with  a 
bronzy  shade.  The  large  Soilla-like  flowers  are 
produced  six  to  ten  together,  in  a  short  raceme, 
at  the  top  of  a  stem  reaching  a 
height  of  .S  inches  to  10  inches. 
The  colour  is  delicate  rose-purple. 

Cultivation. 

When  grown  in  pans  for  use  in 
a  cold  house  the  plants  should  be 
I  potted  up  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
fibrous  loam,  and  grown  during 
the  summer  months  in  a  shady 
frame  with  the  pots  plunged  to  the 
rim  in  ashes  or  Coeoanut  fibre. 
Plenty  of  water  is  required  during 
the  growing  season,  and  the  plants 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dry.  In  the  rock  garden  a  shady, 
sheltered  place  should  be  chosen  for 
this  plant,  such  a  position  that 
would  suit  the  Cypripedium. 
When  suitably  placed  it  is  quite 
hardy,  and  as  the  flowers  are  of 
good  substance  they  last  for  a  long 
time  in  full  beauty.  The  other 
member  of  this  genus  (H.  brevis- 
carpa) is  a  smaller-growing  plant 
with  white  flowers  and  violet 
stamens,  and  was  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons 
in  March,  1905.  A  coloured  plate 
of  it  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
•July  22,  190.5.  W.  Irvini;. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1346. 


HOW  TO  OROW  GLOXINIAS. 
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with  many  other  classes  of  plants,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
improvement  effected  in  the  garden 
varieties  of  Gloxinia  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  a  visit  to  the  summer 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  at  Holland  House  will  serve  to 
show  the  great  beauty  and  the  wide  difference  in 
flower  to  be  found  among  them.  One  notable 
feature  is  that  the  strains  of  the  present  day  are 
for  the  greater  part  characterised  by  more 
compact  habit  and  much  neater  foliage  than  was 
at  one  time  the  ease.  The  merits  of  the 
Gloxinias  as  decorative  plants,  as  cut  flowers  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  table  and  other  pur- 
poses are  now  so  generally  recognised  that  many 
nurserymen  make  a  special  feature  of  their 
culture.  Among  them  are  Messrs.  Peed  of  the 
Roupel  Park  Nurseries,  Streatham,  from  the 
flowers  in  whose  collection  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  was  prepared. 

While  Gloxinias  are,  as  above  stated,  largely 
grown  at  the  present  day,  thei'e  is  one  item 
connected  with  their  culture  which  is  very 
generally  overlooked,  and  that  is  their  value  to 
the  amateur  with  but  a  single  greenhouse  in 
which  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  is 
grown.  There  is  a  widespread  idea  that  a  fairly 
warm  house  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  Gloxinias,  which  is  perfectly 
correct  if  it  is  intended  to  raise  seedlings 
that  are  required  to  flower  the  same  year, 
but  given  second  season's  tubers  (wliich  can 
be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  when  dormant), 
they  can  be  flowered  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner  if  given  the  same  treatment  as  the 
tuberous  Begonias,  whose  value  to  the  amateur 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  is  now 
so  fully  recognised.  These  tubers  will  be  about 
the  diameter  of  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny,  and  if 
potted  in  the  spring  into  ."J-inch  or  4-inch  pots, 
shifting  them  into  .")-inch  ones  when  the  roots 
have  made  a  thorough  start,  they  will  flower 
beautifullj'  in  the  summer.  Of  course,  they  will 
naturally  be  later  than  those  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  warmer  structure.  With  regard  to 
the  cool  treatment  of  (xloxinias  I  may  mention 
that  for  some  years  we  have  had  a  fine  late 
summer  display  from  tubers  wintered  in   boxes 
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of  dry  sand  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  where 
the  temperature  in  winter  frequently  went  down 
to  42°  to  45°,  then  in  spring  they  were  potted 
into  small  pots,  being  afterwards,  when  all 
danger  from  frosts  was  over,  shifted  into  their 
flowering  pots  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame.  The 
glass  was  lightly  shaded  when  necessary  and  the 
frame  shut  up  early  in  order  to  husband  the  sun- 
heat.  When  grown  in  this  way  the  plants  are 
naturally  of  a  hardy  nature  (that  is  compared 
with  those  from  a  warm  structure)  and  con- 
sequently they  are  valuable  for  the  decoration 
of  the  dwelling-house,  wherein  a  few  days  will 
do  them  no  harm,  as  well  as  for  the  greenhouse 
itself. 

Propagation  and  Cultdre. 

Gloxinias  are,  generally  speaking,  increased 
by  seeds  of  which  superior  strains  can  be 
obtained  from  the  better-class 
dealers.  The  seed,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  should  be  sown 
in  February.  A  suitable  compost 
is  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  well  incorporated 
together  and  passed  through  a 
sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  irch 
mesh.  Whether  pots  or  pans  are 
employed,  they  must  be  quite  clean 
and  effectually  drained,  and  then 
filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
rim  with  the  prepared  compost. 
This  must  be  pressed  down 
moderately  firm  and  made  quite 
level,  but  on  no  account  should  it 
be  patted  down  hard  and  smooth, 
as  the  tender  rootlets  have  a 
difficulty  to  make  their  way 
therein.  Before  sowing  the  seed 
the  soil  should  have  a  good  water- 
ing through  a  fine  rose,  and  then, 
while  the  surface  is  still  wet, 
sprinkle  the  seed  very  thinly. 
Then  lay  a  square  of  glass  over 
the  pot  or  pan,  and  place  in  a 
structure  with  a  minimum  night 
temperature  of  ."i5°,  rising  lO"  to 
l.'j"  during  the  day.  No  sun  sliould 
be  allowed  to  shine  on  the  glass, 
as,  if  this  happens  just  as  tlie  seeds 
are  germinating,  the  heat  gene- 
rated therebj'  is  apt  to  kill  many 
of  them.  When  the  seed  is  sown, 
some  cultivators  prefer  to  give  it 
a  slight  covering  of  the  finest 
soil,  while  others  use  no  covei'ing 
but  the  glass. 

When  the  young  seedlings  are 
above  ground  the  glass  must,  of 
course,  be  removed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  tiny  plants  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  handle  they  must  be 
pricked  off  into  pots  or  pans.  The 
next  shift  will  be  putting  them 
singly  into  small  pots,  from  which 
they  may  be  put  into  pots  4^  inches 
to  5  inches  in  diameter.  For  these 
later  pottings  mucli  the  same  kind 
of  soil  may  be  used,  \iz. ,  equal 
partsof  loam  and  leaf-mould  witha  good  sprinkling 
of  sand.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sifted  at  all  but 
simply  pulled  to  pieces  with  the  hand.  As  the  pots 
get  furnished  with  roots  the  plants  may  be  grown 
cooler,  but,  as  above-mentioned,  for  growing  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  one  year  old  tubers  are 
necessary.  After  the  plants  have  done  flowering 
and  they  show  signs  of  going  to  rest,  water  must 
be  gradually  withheld,  and  when  they  are 
absolutely  dormant  the  tubers  may  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil, 
and  stored  in  shallow  boxes  of  dry  sand. 

Propagation  other  than  by  seed  is  carried  out 
by  means  of  leaf  cuttings.  This  is  particularly 
usefid  for  the  increase  of  a  plant  showing  any 
marked  peculiarity,  or  one  tliat  is  greath' 
superior  to  its  fellows.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
take  off  the  fully  grown  leaves  with  the  leaf-stalk 
attached  to  them.     Then  dibble  these   upright 


into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  burying  the  leaf  stalk  at 
such  a  depth  that  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  just 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  put  in  early 
in  the  summer  and  potted  off  singly  when  they 
are  well  rooted,  these  leaf  cuttings  will  make  nice 
little  tubers  the  first  season. 

When  Gloxinias  are  grown  in  quantity  many 
peculiarities  may  be  noted,  one  of  them  being 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  purple  or  purple  and  white 
flowers  are  more  vigorous  in  growth  than  the 
spotted  ones.  T. 
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More  Daffodils  from  Mr.  Petkr  Barr. 
Mr.    Peter   Barr,    V.M.H. ,  sends  us  another 
interesting    collection   of    Daffodil  species    and 


a  3we«t-3cented  flower  supposed  to  be  of  hybrid 
origin ;  minor  plenus,  a  small  double-flowered 
variety,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown  ;  the 
rare  little  triandrus  oonoolor  ;  corbularia, 
from  Obar  marshes ;  and  corbularia  tenui- 
folia,  a  smaller-flowered  variety  from  the  Geroz 

Mountains.  

I 

An  Unusual  Cyclamen  Flower. 
Mr.    E.    Heinrioh    sends    from    Planeg,'!"  near 
Munich   (Bavaria),  a  dried  flower  of  a  double 
Cyclamen,  purple   in  colour,  with  the  following 
note  :    "  With  reference  to  the  note  under  the 
heading  of   '  An  Unusual  Cyclamen  Flower '  in 
•The  Editor's  Table,'  the  4th  inst.,  I  send  you 
I  the    flower    and     leaf    of    a    similar    Cyclamen 
I  monstrosity  which  I  cut  off  and  preserved  last 
!  year.    As  an  additional  curiosity  a  second  flower- 
bud    is    pushing    from    the    axil 
formed  by  the  leaf   and   flower." 
We  thank  our  correspondent  very 
much  for  sending  this  curiosity. 
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THE  RARE  HELONIOPSIS.      (From  a  plmUigiaph  taken  in  the  A  Ipiii 


hybrids  from  his  Scottish  home.  Pallida  priecox, 
from  France  and  Spain,  is  the  largest  among 
them,  the  trumpet  being  exceedingly  long. 
Queen    of     Portugal,    a    small-flowered    canary 


ARIETIES  of  this  use- 
ful vegetable  are  very 
largely  grown  by  ama- 
teurs, and  when  the 
amount  of  delicious 
Beans  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  and  the  limited  space  required 
for  the  development  of  tlie  plants 
are  considered,  it  will  be  found  a 
most  profitable  crop  for  the  owner 
of  a  small  garden  to  grow.  It  is 
not  wise  to  sow  the  seed  outside 
until  the  last  week  in  April,  as  the 
young  plants  are  very  tender  and 
so  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  frost. 
Even  when  sown  at  this  time  it  is 
often  necessary  to  have  some  pro- 
tection at  hand  to  place  over  the 
young  plants  during  cold  frosty 
nights,  such  as  are  often  experi- 
enced during  Maj'.  If  the  ground 
has  been  dug  during  the  winter 
and  is  in  a  fair  condition,  all  that 
is  required  to  prepare  the  bed  for 
sowing  is  to  lightly  fork  over  the 
surface,  breaking  up  the  lumps, 
and  then  draw  out  the  drills  with 
a  hoe,  or  in  the  case  of  a  very 
light  sandy  soil  holes  may  be  made 
with  a  dibble  and  one  seed  dropped 
in  each  hole.  The  distance  of  the 
rows  may  be  from  l!^  feet  to  2  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  variety, 
some  sorts  being  more  vigorous 
thau  others.  The  distance  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows  should  be 
from  G  inches  to  10  inches.  Place 
//"».«'  rit  Keir.)  J3l-  jjjg  ggg^jg  f,.^^  3  inches  to  4  inches 

apart  and  thin  out  as  soon  as  the 
rough  leaf  appears.  Cover  the  seeds  with  about 
1  i  inches  of  soil. 

After  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  ground 
free  from  weeds  and  applying  occasional  heav\' 


yellow  Magni,  is  interesting  as  being  a  natural    waterings   during    dry    weather.       Suocessional 
hybrid   found   in  Portugal.     Spurius  is  another  ;  crops   may  be  sown  up  to  the  middle  of  .June. 


Magni  of  medium  size,  with  deep  canary  yellow 
perianth  and  golden  trumpet,  that  is  semi-wild 
in  Holland.  <  iolden  Spur,  too,  as  found  in  a 
semi-wild  state  in  Holand,  is  very  rich  in  colour, 
and  the  flower  sent  by  Mr.  Barr  had  a  ratlier 
longer  trumpet  than  usual.     Henry  Irving   very 


If  the  ground  is  very  dry  when  late  sowings  are 
made,  water  the  drills  before  sowing,  also  allow 
the  Beans  to  soak  for  about  six  hours  in  water  ; 
this  will  greatly  assist  germination.  Late  crops  are 
much  benefited  by  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure. 
Gathering   the   crop   is   an  important  matter. 


nearly   resembles  the  flower  of  Spurius,  except  I  The  onl}'  way  to  keep  the  plants  bearing  is  to 
that   the   perianth   is   rather    paler.     Bicolor  of  ]  gather  all   the  Beans  as  soon  as  they  are  of  a 


Tuscany  and  Scotica  appear  to  be  synonymous, 
although  the  first  named  had  a  rather  longer 
trumpet.  Other  interesting  sorts  were  the 
charming  little  white-flowered  Moschatus,  a 
native  of  Spanish  mountains  ;   odorus  rugulosus. 


suitable  size.  Two  varieties  which  have  been 
proved  excellent  in  various  soils  and  climates  are 
the  well-known  Canadian  Wonder  and  the  new 
variety  of  moderate  growth  but  a  prolific  cropper 
called  Sutton's  Evergreen.  C,   RuSE. 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

COLD  FRAME.— At  this  period  I  am 
constantly  taking  the  more  tender 
subjects  from  the  cool  greenhouse 
and  transferring  them  to  the  cold 
frame  to  harden  off.  In  this  con- 
nexion Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes, Begonias  and  other  equally  tender  plants 
are  arranged  with  a  proper  consideration  for 
their  height  and  proportions,  so  that  they  are 
easily  overlooked  and  controlled.  By  tliese 
means  I  hope  to  plant  outdoors  in  the  vacant 
beds  and  borders  plants  that  have  been  carefully 
hardened  off  at  the  end  of  May  or  in  the  early 
days  of  .June.  Bulbous  subjects  that  have  ceased 
fiow-eiing  I  am  transferring  from  the  greenhouse 
to  the  cold  frame — at  least,  those  that  are  worth 
keeping.  Violets  that  have  finished  their  dis- 
play in  cold  frames  I  am  now  lifting  and  dividing. 
By  these  means  it  is  easy  to  increase  one's 
supply  of  plants  for  next  season's  display  of 
blossoms. 

The  Flower  Garden. — Sweet  Peas  that  were 
sown  in  pots  quite  early  in  the  year  are  now 
ready  for  planting  in  their  flowering  quarters, 
that  is,  assuming  they  have  been  already 
hardened  off  in  cold  frames.  If  planted  in 
clumps  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart  in  rich  soil  or  in 
holes  that  have  been  filled  with  good  well-rotted 
manure,  they  should  produce  blooms  in  abund- 
ance at  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  Should 
rows  be  preferred,  plant  the  Sweet  Peas  6  inches 
apart.  Hardy  annuals  of  all  kinds  may  be  sown 
now  ;  the  resulting  plants  should  bloom  in  mid- 
.July  and  later.  In  some  cases  the  flowering  may 
begin  earlier.  At  this  period  I  am  thinking  of 
raising  perennials  from  seed  for  flowering  next 
year.  This  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive  way  of 
obtaining  a  large  number  of  plants.  A  bed  of 
soil  that  has  been  well  worked,  in  a  sunny 
aspect,  will  be  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

The  Qreenhouae  and  Conservatory.  —  Glass 
structures  in  which  there  are  plants  in  flower 
need  to  be  carefully  ventilated,  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  so  suddenly  at  this  season.  At  this 
period  I  make  a  rule  to  water  the  plants  in  the 
morning  and  verj-  strong-growing  subjects  again 
in  the  afternoon  if  they  require  it.  Well-known 
greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Heliotropes,  Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias,  tuberous  -  rooted  Begonias, 
Petunias  and  kindred  subjects  should  receive 
their  final  potting  for  the  present  season  without 
delay,  if  they  have  not  already  received  this 
attention.      From  this  timely  work  the  plants 


invariably  come  into  flower  in  really  good  form 
in  June  or  July  and  continue  in  flower  for  quite 
a  long  period.  Carnations  that  I  grow  under 
glass  I  am  just  now  placing  in  their  flowering 
pots.  The  border  sorts  treated  in  this  fashion 
yield  very  handsome  flowers.  I  usually  put 
three  plants  in  a  7-inch  or  8-inoh  pot. 

The  Vtgetahle  Garden. — The  final  planting  of 
Potatoes  for  this  year  I  am  about  to  complete. 
Many  of  the  earliest  Potatoes  need  attention  in 
the  way  of  hoeing.  Keep  the  hoe  busy  between 
the  rows  of  plants,  by  these  means  stirring 
the  surface  soil  and  keeping  weeds  under  ;  draw 
the  soil  round  about  the  most  forward  plants  as 
a  protection  against  late  frosts.  Beds  of  early 
Onions  I  am  thinning  already,  and  by  using  the 
Dutch  hoe  between  the  rows  find  that  growth  is 
being  promoted.  The  same  remarks  apply 
equally  well  to  Parsnips.  For  July  supplies  I 
am  making  a  sowing  of  French  or  Kidney  Beans, 
placing  the  seeds  in  pots  and  boxes  and  utilising 
the  hot-bed  and  warm  greenhouse  for  the  pur- 
pose. Asparagus  beds  should  be  made  up  at 
once  if  this  work  has  not  been  done  before. 
What  are  known  as  crowns,  and  these  vary  from 
one  to  three  year  old,  should  be  planted  in 
specially-prepared  quarters  and  the  work  done 
with  the  greatest  care.  Never  permit  the  roots 
to  get  dry.  Plant  13  inches  apart  in  rows  and 
let  the  rows  be  IS  inches  asunder. 

The  Window  Garden. — Overlook  the  plants 
frequently,  and,  should  there  be  any  trace  of 
green  fly,  sponge  with  soapy  water  ;  this  will 
speedily  remove  this  pest.  Dutch  bulbs  that 
have  finished  flowering  should  be  taken  outside 
and  planted  in  spare  portions  of  the  hardy 
border  for  flowering  there  next  year.  As 
spring-flowering  subjects  cease  blooming  the 
window-boxes  should  be  emptied  and  got  ready 
with  some  good  soil  for  summer-flowering  plants. 
It  is  important  that  good  drainage  be  provided. 
Musks  and  Myrtles  should  be  repotted  forth- 
with, as  their  growth  w  ill  soon  be  very  vigorous. 
Cacti,  Aloes  and  other  succulent  plants  I  am  now 
giving  more  water.  D.   B.   C. 


will  be  produced.  Assuming  the  grower  desires 
to  increase  his  stock  of  plants  of  this  varietj',  he 
may,  by  the  aid  of  a  stout  knife  or  other  sharp 
instrument,  insert  the  same  well  into  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  and,  with  considerable  pressure,  the 
old  stool  will  divide  up  into  three  or  four  fairly 
large  pieces,  similar  to  those  represented  in 
Fig.  2.  The  merest  novice  could  deal  with  a 
plant  in  this  fashion  most  successfully,  and  fi'om 
such  divided  pieces  grand  specimen  plants  would 
be  developed  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
season.  Now,  this  old  plant  represents  just  one 
species   of    the   Starworts,    of   which    there   are 
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-OLD   I'LANT  OF   MICHAELMAS   DAISY   LIFTBDJ 
FOE  DIVISION. 


METHODS  OF  INCREASING  MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES. 

The  perennial  Asters  that  are  better  known  under 
the  common  name  of  Starworts  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies  are  becoming  increasingly  popular,  and 
deservedly  so.  Not  many  years  since  this  subject 
was  generally  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of 
disfavour,  chiefly  because  of  the  rampant  growth 
that  characterised  most  of  the  then  known  sorts 
and  also  because  of  the  dull  flowers  the  plants 
produced.  All  this  is  now  changed.  During 
the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years  great  advance  has 
been  made  ;  types  have  been  improved  upon,  and 
numerous  beautiful  and  fascinating  \-arieties  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  any  fairly  up-to-date  collection 
of  Starworts.  As  plants  for  the  liardy  l)order  in 
late  summer  and  throughout  tlie  autumn  they  are 
invaluable. 

Liflino  01  Plants  for  iJirisimi. — There  are 
several  methods  by  which  the  Michaelmas  Daisies 
may  be  increased,  and  the  most  simple  means  of 
doing  this  is  by  division.  These  plants  need  to 
be  lifted  and  divided  every  second  or  third  j'ear 
at  least.  Some  of  the  more  vigorous  sorts  make 
huge  roots,  and  for  tliis  reason  we  would  rather 
divide  them  aniuially,  or  at  least  every  other 
year.  Fig.  1  represents  a  one  year  old  plant 
of  Aster  vimineus  Freedom,  a  variety  that  is  not 
I  by  any  means  vigorous,  yet  the  dense,  tuft-like 
I  growth  pro\es  that  immense  numbers  of  shoots 


2. — THE    SAME    PLANT    DIVIDED    INTO    I.AKfJB 
PIECE.S. 

numerous  other  popular  species,  but  they  may, 
in  almost  every  instance,  be  treated  similarly. 

Other  Methods  of  Dividing  the  Old  Plants. — 
The  simple  method  of  division  advocated  above 
would  hardly  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
choicer  sorts.  Each  little  piece  is  too  valuable, 
and  for  this  reason  the  most  has  to  be  made  of 
the  smallest  pieces.  A  plant  similar  to  that 
represented  in  Fig.  1  could  be  divided  quite 
easily  into  thirty  or  forty,  and  possibly  fifty 
pieces,  if  care  be  observed  in  carrying  out  the 
division.  In  order  to  make  this  quite  clear  and 
that  other  types  may  be  represented,  three 
smaller  divided  pieces,  each  representing  a 
different  type  of  Michaelmas  Daisy,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Each  of  these  small  pieces  will  make 
handsome  plants  in  the  flowering  season. 

What  to  do  with  the  Divided  Pieces  — There 
are  several  ways  of  dealing  with  the  pieces  into 
which  an  old  plant  has  been  divided.  The  larger 
pieqes,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  2,  may  be  planted  at 
once  into  their  flowering  quarters.  They  should 
be  planted  quite  3  feet  apart,  and  the  vigorous- 
growing  sorts  even  4  feet  asunder.  The  .smaller 
pieces  maj'  also  be  planted  direct  in  their  flowering 
quarters,  although  it  is  better  to  first  of  all  plant 
them  in  cold  frames  to  make  nice  sturdy  pieces 
before  placing  them  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
Plant  them  in  an3'  fairly  light,  sand3'  soil  and  they 
will  then  do  well.  The  choicer  varieties  we  prefer 
to  pot  up  into  3-inch  or  3J-inch  pots,  as  they  may 
then  be  placed  in  the  cool  or  cold  greenhouse,  or 
be  arranged  in  tlie  cold  frames.  Fig.  4  indicates 
how  the  plants  look  when  potted  up.  Loam  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  parts  and  a  dash  of  coarse 
silver  sand  is  soil  that  answers  well  at  this  time. 

Increasing  the  Plants  by  Suckers  and  Cuttings. 
To  produce  large  and  handsome  sprays  ot 
the  Starworts,  and  to  represent  them  in  ideal 
condition,  there  is  no  better  method  than  that  of 
raising  plants  from  sucker-like  growths  or  from 
cuttings.  Any  old  plant  will  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  suckers,  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  5. 
These  suckers  may  be  inserted  in  light  soil  of  the 
kind  above  described,  using  boxes,  pots,  or, 
what  is  much  better,  making  up  a  bed  of  soil  in 
the  cold  frame  and  dibbling  in  the  suckers   in 
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rows  firmly.  Within  a  short  period  these  suckers 
make  splendid  pieces  for  transferring  to  tlieir 
flowering  quarters.  The  spring  and  early  summer 
should  be  chosen  for  taking  cuttings.  At  this 
period  the  old  plants  are  producing  numerous 
shoots,  any  of  which,  if  detached  and  made  into 
cuttings,  will  soon  develop  into  plants  that  will 
make  the  garden  beautiful  with  their  display  in 
the  early  autumn.  We  prefer  to  insert  the 
cuttings  in  shallow  boxes  or  pots,  using  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  placing  these  in  the  cool  green- 
house during  the  rooting  process.  A  cold  frame 
kept  close  also  answers  well. 

Good  varieties  are  :  Amellus  Stella,  A.  Dis- 
tinction, A.  Riverslea  and  A.  bessarabicus. 
Others  are :  Acris,  cordifolius  elegans,  Novi- 
Belgii  D.  B.  Crane,  N.-B.  Cottage  Maid, 
N.-B.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  N.-B.  Itevigatus, 
N.-B.  densus,  Ericoides  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs, 
E.  Enchantress,  E.  Sensation  and  the  type, 
diffusus,  Coombefishaore,  Isevis  Chapmani,  1. 
Calliope,  Novie-Angli*,  Lil  Fardell,  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Wright,  puniceus  pulcherrimus,  vimeneus 
Cassiope  and  v.  nanus.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
note  to  mention  more  than  just  a  few  of  the  best. 


TREATMENT  OF  POT  BULBS  AFTER 
FLOWERING. 

Many  amateurs  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  bulbs  of  Narcissi,  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
that  have  been  grown  in  pots  after  the  flowering 
is  over,  and  many  even  throw  them  away  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  they  are  worth- 
less. It  is  true  that  the  bulbs  are  considerably 
weakened  when  grown  under  these,  to  some 
extent,  artificial  conditions,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  will  not  be  suitable  for  pot  work 
the  following  year,  yet  with  careful  attention  to 
a  few  details  in  their  subsequent  management 
very  good  results  may  be  obtained  from  such 
bulbs  the  following  spring. 

We  must  first  of  all  bear  ever  in  mind  the  fact 
that  whatever  flowers  are  to  be  produced  next 
spring  are  formed  in  the  bulb  during  the  present 
summer,  hence  it  is  obvious  that  to  get  good 
flowers  then  the  bulbs  miast  have  good  treatment 
after  flowering  this  spring.  Many  seem  to  think 
that  a  bulb,  once  it  has  flowered,  may  well  be 
left  to  look  after  itself ;  but  in  reality  this  is 
just  the  period  when  it  needs  the  most  care,  that 
is  when  a  future  crop  of  flowers  is  desired.  In 
the   production   of    this   embryonic    flower    the 


4. — TWO  OF  THE  SMALLER  I'lECES  POTTED  UP 
INTO  SMALL  POTS  TO  GET  ESTABLISHED 
BEFORE   PLANTING    OUTDOORS. 

leaves  play  a  very  important  part,  hence  to  cut 
off  leaves  from  bulbs,  pot  ones  especially,  is  to 
weaken  the  plant  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  one  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  get  the  bulbs 
well  ripened,  which  really  means  that  the  tissues 
are  fully  packed  with  food  for  the  use  of  the 
roots,  leaves  and  flowers  the  following  spring, 
and  to  ensure  this  the  bulbs  should  be  treated  as 
follows  :  As  soon  as  flowering  is  over  remove  the 
old  flower-stem  and  commence  to  give  the  bulbs 
cooler  treatment,  a  two  or  three  weeks'  sojourn 
in  a  cold  frame  being  the  best  course  to  adopt. 
After   this   the    plants    may   go    into   the   open 
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3. — SOME   OF  THE   SMALLER   PORTIONS. 

ground,  either  turning  the  ball  out  whole  into 
an  out-of-the-way  border  that  is  quite  open  or 
else  laying  the  bulbs  in  trenches  in  a  nursery  bed. 
Take  care  of  the  leaves,  and  do  not  disturb  the 
roots  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Should  the  weather  prove  at  all  dry  afterwards, 
give  good  soakings  with  water  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, the  object  being  to  enable  the  leaves  to  die 
off  as  slowly  and  as  naturally  as  possible.  When 
the  leaves  have  quite  disappeared  the  bulbs  may 
either  be  lifted  and  stored  in  the  usual  way  or 
else  left  where  they  are  to  flower  the  following 
season. 

Whichever  course  is  adopted,  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  to  flower  should  be  given  a  good 
sprinkling  with  finely  -  ground  bone  -  meal  in 
October,  digging  it  into  the  ground  before  plant- 
ing in  the  case  of  lifted  bulbs  and  carefully 
pricking  it  into  the  soil  between  those  left  where 
planted  out  this  spring.  Narcissi  treated  thus 
may  be  used  for  pets  the  second  year  ;  but 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths  usually  take  longer  to 
regain  their  vigour.  Much  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  how  early  the  bulbs  were  forced 
into  flower  ;  the  earlier  they  are  made  to  flswer 
the  weaker  they  will  be.  Bulbs  grown  in  fibre 
are  seldom  worth  retaining,  especially  those  of 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips. 


HOW   TO   GROW   SCARLET    RUNNERS. 

Possibly  there  is  not  a  vegetable  grown  that  is 
a  more  general  favourite  among  amateurs  than 
the  climbing  Bean  known  as  Scarlet  Runner,  yet, 
owing  probably  to  its  tolerant  nature,  it  often 
has  little  good  culture  or  attention  given  to  it. 
Apart  from  its  value  as  a  vegetable,  it  is  a  most 
useful  plant  for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
summer  months.  Planted  against  an  ugly  fence, 
trellis,  or  in  front  of  any  eyesore  that  may  be 
present  in  the  garden,  it  will  quickly  transform 
it  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  the  large  green  leaves 
and  scarlet  or  white  flowers  being  freely  pro- 
duced. The  plant  delights  in  a  deeply-worked 
soil  of  a  rather  cool  nature,  with  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  well-rotted  manure.  Given  these,  it  is 
not  particular  as  to  position.  Some  of  the  best 
crops  the  writer  ever  saw  were  grown  under 
large  standard  Apple  trees,  and  it  will  flourish 
equally  well  in  the  open. 

Providing  the  soil  was  well  trenched  and 
manured  in  the  winter,  as  it  should  have  been, 
all  that  will  be  needed  now  is  to  lightly  fork  it 
over  where  the  rows  are  to  go.  Take  out  a  shallow 
trench  some  4  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide, 
and  in  the  bottom  drop  the  seeds  3  inches  apart. 
It  is  not  safe  to  sow  until  the  second  week  in 
May,  or  even  later  in  Northern  counties,  as  the 
plants  are  very  tender.  Some  growers  favour  a 
double  row,  and,  where  this  is  desired,  the  trench 
should  be  18  inches  wide,  having  the  two  rows 
9  inches  apart.  Where  two  or  more  rows  are 
grown,  they  should  be  at  least  5  feet  asunder. 
After  sowing  cover  the  seeds  with  2  inches  of 
soil,  and  then  look  out  for  slugs.  These  pests 
seem  to  have  a  special  liking  for  Scarlet  Runner 
seedlings,  and  in  one  night  they  will  almost  ruin 
a   row.     A   sprinkling  of   Kilogrub  along  each 


side  of  the  row,  according  to  the  direotioBs 
supplied  with  it,  will  usually  prove  an  unsur- 
mountable  barrier ;  dusting  freely  with  sharp 
coal  ashes  will  also  prove  effectual  in  preventing 
slugs  doing  much  damage. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up  supports 
ought  to  be  provided  for  them  to  climb  upon. 
Poles  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  where  they 
can  be  obtained  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
anything  else.  Failing  these,  stout  strings  fixed 
in  an  upright  manner  will  answer  very  well. 
They  should  be  fixed  tightlj-  about  6  inches 
apart,  a  good  plan  being  to  fasten  a  stout  wire 
or  cord  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  firmly 
6  feet  apart.  These  stakes  .should  be  at  least 
5  feet  out  of  the  ground,  so  that  other  wires  or 
strings  can  be  fastened  tautly  to  them  at  the 
top,  then  the  upright  strings  may  easily  be  tied 
to  the  bottom  wires  and  stretched  and  fastened 
to  the  top  ones.  Market  growers  never  allow 
Scarlet  Rumiers  to  climb  ;  the  tops  are  kept 
pinched  out  as  they  form,  and  although  good 
crops  are  thus  obtained  the  pods  are  frequently 
of  poor  quality,  owing  to  contact  with  the  soil. 
During  dry  weather  a  mulch  of  well-decayed 
manure  along  either  side  of  the  row,  with 
copious    waterings,    will    be    of    great    benefit. 


-SUCKER-LIKE  GROWTHS  READY  FOR  INSER- 
TION IN  POTS,  BOXES  OR  PREPARED  BEDS 
IN   COLD   FRAMES. 


Good    varieties   are    Carter's   Scarlet   Emperor, 
Sutton's  Prizewinner  and  Webb's  Exhibition. 


GOOD    POTTING    SOILS. 

Now  that  the  repotting  of  greenhouse  plants 
will  be  in  full  swing,  some  consideration  of  the 
soil  to  be  used  may  lie  of  assistance  to  many  who 
are  perplexed  over  this  question.  It  is  the 
custom  of  many  to  advise  a  different  soil  mixture 
for  almost  every  kind  of  plant,  and  while  this  is 
most  likely  sound  advice,  there  are  very  few 
amateurs  who  are  able  to  benefit  by  it  owing  to 
the  great  trouble  experienced  in  getting  the 
different  constituents  advised.  Practically  all 
plants  usually  grown  in  greenhouses  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  one  or  the  other  of  three 
mixtures  and  the  majority  of  them  in  one.  Thus 
if  soil  is  made  up  of  good  loam  or  decayed  turf 
three  parts,  leaf  -  soil  or  Cocoanut  fibre  one 
part,  and  sand  one  part,  nearly  all  ordinary 
plants  such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Carnations, 
Palms,  Dracaenas  and  Aspidistras  will  thrive 
in  it.  The  Cocoanut  fibre  is  advised  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  leaf-soil  where  the  latter  is  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Ferns  and  other  plants  that  like  a  proportion 
of  peat  in  the  soil  will  flourish  in  loam  two  parts, 
peat  two  parts,  sand  one  part.  Heaths,  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  allied  subjects  will  need  loam  one 
part,  peat  three  parts,  and  silver  sand  two  parts, 
with  thorough  drainage  of  the  pots.  Given  these 
three  mixtures,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
comparativel}'  easy  to  obtain,  the  amateur  can 
undertake  to  grow  any  greenhouse  plant  that  is 
likely  to  fall  into  his  hands.  Feeding,  of  course, 
can  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  those  plants 
that  need  more  generous  diet,  a  good  general 
proprietary  manure  being  the  safest  and  moat 
generally  useful  substance  to  usa. 
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Gbo\ving  Tomatoes.— There  is  satisfaction  in 
produeing  any  plants  in  the  restricted  area  of 
the  tow-n  garden,  but  the  man  who  is  clever  (or 
fortunate)  enough  to  grow  a  fine  crop  of  Tomatoes 
preens  his  feathers  and  speaks  with  full  pride  to 
his  friends  of  the  wonderful  results  which  he  has 
achieved.  And  after  all  there  is  comparatively 
little  in  it,  for  given  moderately  good  weather 
and  a  modicum  of  common-sense  there  are  few 
plants  that  can  be  more  easily  grown  on  the 
walls  and  fences  of  urban  gardens.  Provide  a 
south  or  a  west  aspect,  raise  or  purchase  some 
sturdy,  healthy  plants,  and  one  has  travelled 
three  parts  of  the  way  along  the  road  to  success, 
unless  wet  weather  steps  in  and  is  prolonged,  as 
this  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  is  the  reverse 
of  conduci\'e  to  success  in  outdoor  Tomato 
culture  either  in  town  or  country. 

Those  who  determined  to  raise  their  own 
plants  in  frames  will  now  have  them  in  2i-inch 
pots,  and  they  must  be  kept  sturdy  by  having 
them  well  up  to  the  glass  and  admitting  as  much 
fresh  air  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
filled  these  pots  with  roots  they  must  be  moved 
on  into  those  5  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  they 
can  remain  until  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June, 
when  they  will  be  planted  out.  At  all  periods 
close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  removal  of 
the  shoots  that  come  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
as  a  true  cordon  is  the  best  form  for  outdoor 
culture  ;  no  efforts  must  be  spared  to  keep  the 
plants  stocky,  so  that  when  they  do  go  out  to 
their  fruiting  quarters  they  will  carry  one  truss 
of  fruit  and  be  promising  another  in  the  form  of 
flowers.  Such  stuff  as  this  is  certain  to  bring 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  its  growers. 

PuRCHASiNc;  Plants.— As  it  is  now  too  late 
to  raise  plants  from  seeds  for  outdoor  culture 
those  who  did  not  commence  earlier  must  pro- 
cure their  stock  of  plants  by  purchase,  and  I 
would  urge  earliness  if  there  is  a  frame  in  which 
they  can  be  kept  for  about  a  month.  When  the 
purchase  is  postponed  until  the  day  before 
planting  is  to  be  done  the  plants  are  often  so 
'•  proud  "  through  having  been  grown  constantly 
in  a  close,  warm  temperature  that  they  suffer  a 
severe  check,  and  do  not  thrive  nearly  as  satis- 
factory as  those  that  have  been  managed  on 
more  rational  lines.  Buy  the  plants  at  once, 
pot  them  moderately  firmly  in  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  of  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf-mould, 
with  a  little  coarse  sand,  exercise  the  greatest 
care  not  to  over  water  until  the  roots  are  working 
freely  in  the  new  soil,  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air 
as  soon  as  the  plants  have  got  over  the  shift  and 
excellent  material  will  be  at  command  by  the 
time  planting  has  to  be  done  in  about  five  weeks 
from  now. 

The  Best  Varieties. — A  vast  amount  of 
importance  is  attached  by  some  growers  to 
securing  certain  varieties,  but  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  par- 
ticular variety  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
plants  are  managed  that  goes  towards  success. 
There  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  some  sorts  are  superior  setters  to  others, 
and  if  they  are  procurable  I  should  give  the 
preference  in  the  order  named  to  the  following  ; 
Carter's  Sunrise  (this  variety  did  grandly  even 
in  such  a  bad  season  as  last  year,  but  the  plants 
were  exceptionally  good  to  start  with).  Comet, 
ICarly  Ruby  and  Supreme.  All  these  are,  it  will 
be  noted,  small  fruiters,  but  have  big  clusters. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  readers  that  it  is 
common  "for  the  first  truss  of  fruit  to  come  with 
the  central  bloom  large  and  malformed,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  it  should  be  at  once  picked  out, 
as  it  takes  far  more  energy  from  the  plants  than 
it  is  worth.  When  planting  out  the  soil  of  the 
stations  should  be  deeply  and  thoroughly  worked, 
and,  if  the  medium  is  very  poor,  some  sweet  manure 
should  be  worked  into  the  second  spit  sufficiently 
far  down  that  it  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
root*  in  the  early  stages.  H.  J.  Wright. 
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VINERIES  in  which  early  Grapes  are 
swelling  fast  should  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  uioisture  and  liquid 
manure,  at  the  same  time  looking 
over  the  bunches  and  noting  if  any 
of  the  berries  need  removing  before 
the  final  swelling  takes  place.  Give  a  little  air 
on  the  top  ventilators  early  in  the  morning,  and 
gradually  increase  according  to  outside  con- 
ditions. In  bright  and  warm  weather  the  fires 
should  be  sliut  ofi'  quite  early,  as  too  much  tire- 
heat  may  cause  an  attack  of  red  spider.  Should 
this  pest  make  its  appearance,  sponge  the  affected 
parts  at  once  with  soap  and  warm  water.  Keep 
the  laterals  in  check  by  stopping  at  every  joint. 
Vines  in  succession  houses  should  be  finally  dis- 
budded and  tied  down  gradually. 

Peaches  swelling  rapidly  should  have  plenty  of 
water  and  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Keep  the 
shoots  tied  in,  and  do  not  allow  any  more  to 
remain  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Close  the 
house  with  a  good  heat  and  with  a  copious 
syringing.  Guard  against  pests,  and  should  any 
appear  well  mix  half  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  hot 
water,  and  before  cold — say,  at  a  milk  tempera- 
ture— well  syringe  the  trees  with  it,  and  repeat 
for  several  days  in  succession. 

Strawbe'rries. —The  last  batches  will  now 
require  to  be  housed,  cool  treatment  being  the 
best.  Those  plants  that  have  finished  fruiting,  if 
wanted  for  planting  purposes,  should  be  placed  in 
cool  frames.  Strawberries  now  require  water  in 
sunny  weather  twice  daily,  and  up  till  the  fruit 
commences  to  colour  should  be  syringed  morning 
and  afternoon. 

Plant  Houses. 
Poimettia  pidcherrima. — Propagate  this  by 
cuttings,  choosing  good  strong  shoots  about 
5  inches  or  6  inches  long,  and  if  possible  take  off 
with  a  heel  to  each.  The  pots  should  be  ready 
to  put  the  cuttings  in  before  the  latter  flag. 
They  make  roots  in  a  few  weeks,  when  they 
should  be  afibrded  cool  treatment. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniceflora  should  be  afibrded 
similar  treatment.  Both  these  are  charming 
and  most  useful  winter-flowering  plants,  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  bring  about  the  best 
results. 

Winter -flowering  Beiionias. — Rooted  cuttings 
of  these  should  be  placed  in  small  pots  and 
another  batch  put  in  for  succession.  Continue 
to  pot  Chysanthemums  as  they  require  it,  and 
more  may  now  be  propagated  for  small  decora- 
tive work. 

Winter-floweriny  Carnations  may  be  potted 
and  afibrded  cooler  treatment.  The  first  batch 
should  now  be  ready  for  4^-inch  pots.  Colosias, 
Cockscombs  and  Fuchsias  must  be  afibrded 
larger  pots  as  they  become  ready.  Keep  the 
occupants  of  the  stove  well  syringed  and  sponged 
as  necessary.  Large  plants  that  are  growing 
rapidly  should  have  an  occasional  watering  of 
soot  water  or  manure,  but  do  not  feed  plants 
till  they  have  a  pot  full  of  roots  and  really 
require  assistance. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Jieelrool  may  be  sown  now.  Carter's  Blood 
Red  is  a  fine  main  crop.  Carter's  Perfection, 
Sutton's  Black  and  Sutton's  Perfect-on  are  all  of 
the  very  best  quality.  A  few  more  rows  of  the 
Globe  Beet  may  be  sown  for  early  supplies. 

Sow  Marroira  in  quantity  now  for  main  crop, 
and  plant  out  in  frames  or  under  hand-lights  the 
varieties  of  Bush  Marrow  ;  these  fruit  very 
early.  More  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Savoys  and 
Kales  may  also  be  sown  in  an  open  spot  and 
protected  from   birds.     Sow  Lettuces,  Radishes 


and  other  salads  frequently  in  order  to  keep  up 
a  good  succession.  Hoe  Cabbages  and  give  a 
sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Flower   Garden. 
Keep   all   beds  and   borders  free  from  weeds. 
Stake   any   plants   that   require   it   before   they 
become  disfigured.      Sow    seeds  of  Wallflowers, 
Myosotis,    Delphiniums,   Canterbury   Bells  and 
Pansies.     Prepare  a  border  quite  in  the  open,  and 
when  the  seeds  are  sown   sprinkle  a  little   fine 
soil  over  them.     Examine  early  Roses  on  walls, 
and  syringe  with  quassia  extract  if  the  least  sign 
of  aphis  is  seen.     Put  long  stakes  to  early  Sweet 
Peas  and  sow  again  for  succession. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

The  sun  will  now  generally  afford  sufficient  heat 
for  plants  under  glass,  and  sometimes  even 
shading  will  be  necessary.  Abundance  of  air 
must  be  given,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  heat  and 
dryness,  an  increased  supply  of  water  will  be 
necessary,  but  this  must  not  be  given  indis- 
criminately, for  plants  that  are  making  but  little 
growth  will  require  a  much  less  supply  than  those 
that  are  vigorous. 

Training  Plants. — This  will  embrace  tying  and 
pinching,  for  they  are  aids  that  we  employ  to 
ensure  the  plants  assuming  and  maintaining  some 
clearly  defined  form.  The  earlier  the  several 
details  in  connexion  with  training  are  put  in 
hand  the  better,  and  the  results  of  careful 
intelligent  work  are  so  marked  that  the  work 
becomes  of  great  interest.  The  details,  of  course, 
vary  with  practically  every  kind  of  plant  that  is 
grown. 

Bedding  Plantf. — These  should  now  be  all 
cleared  out  of  fruit  houses,  as  the  latter  will  be 
well  on  the  move  and  the  temperature  too  high 
and  moist  for  plants  that  are  likely  to  be  planted 
out  of  doors  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  ;  ex- 
ception may  be  made  in  the  case  of  very  lately 
boxed  or  potted  stuff  that  can  have  an  extra  week 
inside  so  as  to  give  it  a  start. 

Fruit  Houses. 
Strawberries. — Plants  in  pots  that  have  the 
fruit  colouring  should  be  placed  in  cooler  quarters. 
The  flavour  of  fruit  from  plants  thus  treated  is 
usually  improved,  and  they  carry  better  when 
sent  by  rail  or  post.  Feed  plants  that  are 
swelling  fruit,  placing  supports  where  necessary. 
Thin  out  the  small  weak  blooms  on  plants  in 
blossom.  Should  mildew  become  troublesome 
dust  the  plants  over  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Kitchen  Gasden. 

Tomatoes. — Get  all  the  plants  intended  for 
planting  outside  into  5-inoh  or  6-inch  pots,  so 
that  they  may  be  growing  on  into  strong  sturdy 
plants.  Place  in  cold  frames,  and  after  repotting 
keep  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  afterwards  well 
hardening  them  without  injury. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — For  raising  early  plants  a 
few  seeds  may  now  be  sown  singly  in  small  pots  ; 
plants  thus  raised  must  be  carefully  hardened. 
Habdt  Fruit. 

Attend  to  newly-grafted  trees  and  replace  the 
clay  if  it  has  dropped  off ;  see  that  young  or 
newly-planted  trees  are  breaking  where  wanted, 
and  if  too  many  shoots  grow,  rub  away  those  that 
are  not  likely  to  be  required. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Most  of  these  will 
now  have  passed  beyond  the  flowering  stage  and 
will  require  careful  attention  with  regard  to 
insect  pests.  If  any  aphis  be  seen  choose  a  nice 
morning  and  at  once  set  to  work  with  a  sprayer 
or  syringe,  using  some  such  mixture  as  a  good 
quassia  extract.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshwelUhorpe,  Norwich. 
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N  EW     ORCH  I  DS. 

CypRIPEDIUM    BELLATnLUM,  ExHUMES    VARIETY. 

This  is  a  very  fine  form  of  a  comparatively  well- 
known  Lady's  Slipper  Orchid.  The  plant  ex- 
hibited was  small  and  only  liad  one  flower.  This 
had  a  rather  small  dorsal  sepal,  very  broad  shell- 
like petals  and  a  small  labellum  or  pouch.  The 
white  ground  of  the  sepal  and  petals  was  thickly 
studded  with  large  circular  dots  of  deep  magenta 
crimson,  those  on  the  labellum  being  much 
smaller.  The  foliage  is  prettily  mottled  as  in 
the  tj'pe.  Shown  by  Mr.  J.  Forster  Alcock, 
Northchureh,  Herts.     First-class  certificate. 

Cattleya  Schroder.i5  The  Baron. 
In  this  plant  we  have  a  Aery  fine  variety  of  a 
good  Orchid.  The  sepals  are  lance-shaped  and 
pure  white,  tlie  petals  also  being  white.  These 
are,  however,  verj-  broad,  almost  forming  a 
circle,  with  a  sort  of  crest  at  the  apex.  The 
labellum  is  rich  orange  in  the  throat,  then  comes 
a  band  of  deep  lilac,  and  finally  a  fimbriated 
edge  of  white.  iShown  by  Major  G.  L.  Holford, 
C.V.O.,  CLE,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  (iloucester. 
First-class  certificate. 

Dendrobicm  brynibrianum,  Gatton  Pariv 
Variety. 

A  most  distinct-looking  member  of  this  popular 
family  can  be  claimed  for  this  variety.  The 
plant  shown  was  carrying  nine  fully  opened 
flowers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  buds.  The  blooms 
are  of  medium  size  and  of  a  very  rich  uniform 
yellow,  with  the  exception  of  a  rich  orange 
marking  in  the  throat.  The  labellum  is  the  most 
conspicuous  part,  this  being  verj'  large,  and 
fimbriated  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  network  with 
the  segments.  Exhibited  bj'  Sir  .Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound).     Award  of  merit. 

Cymbidium  Eburneum  ooodsoxianom. 

New  Cymbidiums  are  not  so  frequently  seen  as 
many  other  Orchids,  hence  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
an  honoured  variety.  This  plant  had  numerous 
long  narrow  leaves  and  one  flower.  The  latter 
was  of  medium  size  and  white  with  the  exception 
of  the  prominent  labellum  and  column.  These 
were  Iieavily  tinged  with  magenta-purple.  Shown 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodsou,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  G.  E.  I'ay).     Award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  exhibited  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  14th  inst. ,  when  the  awards  were  made. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r/u;  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  nuitter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vnth  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THB 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate,  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Ppimroses  and  Iris  stylosa  for 

inspection  (A'.  C.).— We  have  carefully 
examined  your  plants,  and  cannot  find  any 
traces  of  disease.  In  the  case  of  the  Primrose 
there  is  a  hard,  gnarled  mass  from  which  a  few 
roots  are  produced,  thus  proving  that  the  plant, 
though  small,  is  very  old.  We  think  that  the 
fact  of  the  plants  being  in  your  possession  for 
some  years,  and  that  you  have  always  increased 
them  by  division,  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 


advise  you  to  procure  an  entirely  fresh  stock. 
It  is  quite  natural  for  the  Iris  to  look  shabby  as 
yours  does,  but  this  ought  not  to  have  prevented 
it  flowering.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  has  been 
much  too  dry  at  the  roots.  Plants  growing 
under  a  south  wall  often  suffer  in  this  respect, 
even  when  the  soil  in  an  open  position  is 
saturated,  hence  we  advise  you  to  very  carefully 
watch  it  during  the  coming  season.  Your  treat- 
ment otherwise  seems  to  have  been  correct. 

■White  fopm  of  Soldanella  ('/'.  n.  /;.).— We 
have  no  recollection  of  a  white  form  of  .Soldanella  alpina, 
while  we  have  a  dim  recollection  of  a  whitish-flowered 
variety  of  S.  pusilla  of  years  ago.  If  your  plant  has 
flowers  of  a  good  white  colour  it  is  by  no  means  common  ; 
it  is  a  great  rarity,  and  we  congratulate  you  on  your  And. 
We  hope  you  may  succeed  in  raising  a  good  stock  of  it. 

Information  about  Violets  (ir.  s.  c.).— The 
frame  to  which  you  refer  would  do  quite  well,  or  any 
ordinary  single  or  double  light  frame  you  have  to  spare 
would  do  equally  well.  These  plants  require  to  be  first 
well  grown  in  the  open  and  lifted  carefully  for  planting 
into  frames  in  .September,  placing  the  frame  in  a  sunny 
position  for  the  winter.  Double  A'iolets  do  not  produce 
seeds  so  freely  as  the  single  varieties,  and  frequently  the 
large-petaled  flowers  produce  no  seed  at  all,  the  seed- 
bearing  flowers  being  either  small  petaled  or  devoid  of 
petals,  and  they  usually  appear  later  than  the  better- 
formed  flowers.  This  apetaious  character  would  cause 
them  to  be  overlooked  by  you  perhaps,  but  they  are 
usually  found  under  the  leaves  of  the  tuft.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  it  in  your  district  you  would  secure  much  success 
in  this  direction. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Dead    branciies    on    iVIonl^ey 

Puzzle  tree  [Mrs.  R.  Z».).— There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  leaving  the  dead  branches  at  the 
base  of  an  otherwise  healthy  Araucaria  imbricatj., 
and  you  may  remove  them  at  once.  Have  them 
cut  off  close  to  the  trunk  with  a  saw,  then  the 
cut  surfaces  smoothed  over  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  finally  coat  over  the  cut  with  coal  tar. 

Cutting"  back  Aucubas  (Co.  Cork).— 

It  is  quite  correct  to  cut  back  bare  and  straggling 
shoots  of  Aucubas,  but  you  must  do  the  work  at 
once,  then  new  growth  will  quickly  be  formed. 
You  can  out  them  to  almost  any  height  you  like, 
as  they  readily  break  and  make  compact  shrubs. 
You  omit  to  furnish  any  particulars  about  your 
plants,  so  that  we  can  only  give  general  advice. 

How^  to  prune  a  Magnolia  grandiflora 

(Kington).— Yo\l  may  prune  your  Magnolia  any  time  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  April.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
prune  it  hard  ;  simply  remove  dead  wood  and  auy  branches 
that  have  become  overgrown.  The  cause  of  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  dying  is  probably  due  to  late  growth  last  year 
and  insurticient  ripening ;  the  wood  of  many  trees  last 
year  was  not  so  well  ripened  as  usual,  and  some  trees, 
more  especially  evergreens,  have  been  injured  this  year 
more  than  is  usual  by  winter  weather  and  cold  winds. 

Treatment  of  a  Clematis  (C.  ^.).— It  is 
probable  that  your  Clematis  will  start  again  from  the 
root-stock.  Very  often  dormant  buds  are  found  just 
above  the  roots,  particularly  if  plants  have  been  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  broken  piece  will  root;  you  would  have  stood  a 
better  chance  with  it  if  you  had  cut  it  up  into  pieces  of 
two  joints  each  and  inserted  these  pieces  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil  placed  in  a  warm  propagating  case.  By  keeping  the 
soil  moist  in  the  pot  containing  the  roots,  and  by  keeping 
it  in  your  greenhouse,  you  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  new 
growth  starting,  which  will  doubtless  produce  flowers 
during  late  summer  or  autumn. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Hydpang-eas     ppoducingr    blue 

flOWePS  (A  Reader).  —  The  question  of 
Hydrangeas  producing  blue  flowers  has  been 
before  now  freely  discussed  in  The  Garden  as 
well  as  in  other  horticultural  journals.  Some 
soils  will  quickly  cause  the  flowers  to  turn  blue, 
and  this  is  generally  put  down  to  the  presence  of 
iron  in  the  soil  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole 
matter  is  still  a  subject  for  conjecture.  When 
grown  in  pots,  one  of  the  most  successful  methods 
of  treatment  is  in  potting  to  thoroughly  mix 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphate  of  iron  with 
each  peck  of  soil.  Then  in  addition,  as  the  pots 
get  furnished  with  roots,  put  a  pinch  in  the 
water  about  twice  a  week.  Another  way  is  to 
mix  iron  refuse  from  the  blacksmith's  shop  with 
the  potting  soil  ;  but  this  does  not  always  lead 
to  tlie  desired  change  of  colour.     Alum  water  is 


highly  rccunuueuded  by  some  iu  order  to  turn 
the  flowers  blue.  The  alum  should  be  given  at 
a  strength  of  loz.  to  each  gallon  of  water.  To 
prepare  the  alum  it  should  be  crushed  and 
dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water.  This  mixture 
must  be  given  just  as  the  flower-trusses  show, 
watering  the  plants  with  it  at  intervals  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  diseontinuing  it  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  open.  If  the  roots  are  very  dry  the  plants 
must  be  at  first  watered  with  clear  water,  as  the 
alum  would  at  that  time  prove  injurious. 

Crickets  In  a  greenhouse  (A.  L.  i.).— These 
creatures  generally  infest  warm,  dry  places  ;  they  dislike 
damp  very  much.  We  have  found  damping  well  round 
the  pipes  and  other  places  in  the  house  that  are  likely  to 
become  very  dry  and  warm  effective  in  keeping  them  at 
bay.  They  may  also  Ije  trapped  by  placing  some  dry  hay 
or  other  rubbish  in  a  flower-pot  and  laying  the  latter  on 
its  side  in  a  dry,  warm  place.  Shake  the  hay  over  some 
boiling  water  every  morning. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Orubs  In  soil  (E.  li.  Image).  —  The  grubs  you 
forwarded  are  those  of  a  fly  belonging  to  the  family 
Bibionidae,  and  probably  to  the  genus  llibio.  The  flies  may 
often  be  found  in  gardens  settling  on  shrubs  anj  plants; 
they  do  not  fly  well  and  have  narrow  black  or  reddish 
bodies  and  rather  smoky-coloured  wings.  At  times  they 
appear  in  large  numbers  for  a  few  days,  usually  about  the 
end  of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  May.  One  of  the 
common  species  belonging  to  this  genus  is  often  called 
the  St.  Mark's  fly,  on  account  of  it  generally  making  its 
appearance  about  .St.  Mark's  Day  (April  25).  They  will 
soon  cease  to  do  any  injury,  as  they  will  become  chrysa- 
lides. The  pests  can  be  killed  by  making  holes  rather 
deeper  than  where  the  grubs  are  working  near  the  plants, 
say,  four  to  each  plant,  and  placing  loz.  of  Vaporite  at 
the  bottom  of  each  hole,  which  should  be  at  once  filled  in 
to  prevent  the  gases  which  are  given  forth  escaping.— 
G.  S.  S. 

■Weedy  tennis  lanrn  (M.  £.).— it  is  fortunate 
that  the  coarse  weeds  now  plentiful  on  the  ground  you  have 
had  prepared  to  sow  with  grass  seeds  to  form  a  tennis 
lawn  have  come  up  so  early ;  had  they  not  appeared  until 
the  grass  was  sown  they  would  have  choked  the  grass,  and 
one  could  not  have  been  destroyed  without  serving  the 
other  the  same.  Now  your  work  should  be  to  have  every 
portion  of  the  weedy  ground  lightly  forked  over,  to  extract 
and  pick  off  every  piece  or  plant  of  the  Celandine  or  other 
weeds  ;  then  at  once,  when  the  whole  is  made  quite  Hne 
and  level,  sow  the  grass  seed,  well  rolling  it  in.  Failing  to 
fork  over  the  ground,  then  use  a  push  or  Dutch  hoe  to  cut 
under  all  the  weeds  fully  an  inch  in  depth,  then  have  them 
drawn  oft'  with  a  coarse  iron  rake,  and  so  leave  a  flue 
surface,  quite  clean  and  perfectly  levelled,  ready  to  sow 
the  grass  seed  on.  If  you  have  not  had  the  giound  well 
trodden  over  to  make  it  equally  firm  and  level  after  lifting 
the  Potatoes,  that  should  be  done,  or  later  it  may  settle 
down  into  hollows  and  lumps. 

Books    on    gardening    and    agriculture 

(Studmi ).—lx,  is,  perhaps,  hardly  in  our  province  as  an 
horticultural  paper  to  recommend  books  on  practical 
farming  and  livestock.  Still  you  may  and  elementary 
knowledge  in  agriculture  in  Tanner's  "  First  Principles 
of  Agriculture,"  price  Is. ,  and  in  Mujr's  "  Manual  of  Dairy 
Work,"  price  Is.,  published  by  ilacmillan  and  Co.,  London  ; 
also  in  small  books  on  livestock,  horses,  cows,  pigs  and 
others,  each  about  Is.,  published  by  Upcott  liill  and  Co., 
Bazaar  office,  Drury  Lane,  London.  These  cheap  books 
should  be  mastered  before  obtaining  more  expensive  ones. 
"The  Book  of  Vegetables,"  by  G.  Wythes,  price  2s.  9d. ; 
and  T.  W.  Sanders's  "  Vegetables  and  their  Cultivation," 
price  5s.  4d  ,  the  former  published  by  John  Lane,  Vigo 
.Street,  and  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Collingridge,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  should  help  you  so  far  as  vegetables 
are  concerned,  and  in  more  general  gardening  you  can 
hardly  do  better  than  obtain  "Gardening  for  Beginners" 
from  the  oftice  of  this  paper.  After  all,  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  practice  and  work  is  indispensable  to  success. 
"Intensive"  gardening  {Mm.  /i.).— The  term 
"intensive,"  as  applied  to  gardening,  simply  means 
thorough  or  high  class.  Intensive  culture  is  found  as 
well  represented  in  our  best  gardens  as  in  French 
gardens.  As  to  any  book  on  the  subject  in  English,  we 
know  of  none  under  that  appellation,  but  if  you  obtained 
"  Vegetables  and  Flowers  :  'Their  Culture  from  Seeds  and 
Roots,"  price  53.  5d.,  from  Sutton  and  Sons,  seedsmen, 
Reading,  you  would  obtain  in  that  way  the  best  possible 
instruction  in  what  may  be  termed  high-class  culture  of 
vegetables  to  be  had  in  any  book.  So  far  as  the  French 
method  is  concerned,  without  doubt  what  is  in  such 
case  described  as  "intensive"  applies  to  their  system  of 
cultivating  salads  through  the  winter  under  glass  cloches, 
hand-lights  and  frames,  but  that  is  a  costly  method. 
That  sort  of  culture  is  chiefly  done  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  or  other  great  towns,  where  there  is  a  good 
market  and  manure  is  cheap  and  abundant.  The  French 
people  are  great  salad  consumers.  .So  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  British  people.  Necessarily  with  the  French 
cultivator,  because  his  plots  are  small,  he  trenches  deeply, 
works  into  the  ground  plenty  of  manure,  uses  liquid 
sewage  freely,  also  irrigates  with  canals  where  practicable 
and  crops  every  foot  of  his  ground  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability.  Systems  that  with  very  hard  work  indeed 
and  lo»g  hours  of  labour  may  give  a  profit  in  France, 
may  be  unacceptable  to  our  own  people. 
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Books  oo  various  subjects  (Enquiiei).—yom 
query  apparently  reads  carnivorous  plants  and  trees,  but 
from  the  association  of  the  two  we  conclude  that  you 
mean  coniferous  plants  and  trees.  If  so,  by  far  the  best 
work  is  the  second  edition  of  "  Veitch's  Manual  of 
Conifera."  As  a  botanical  work  the  "Treasury  of  Botany" 
will  be  a  great  help  to  you,  and  on  soils  "  The  Soil,"  by 
A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  is  a  good  work.  You  omitted  to  stamp 
your  envelope. 

Names   of  plants.—!/.    i'Vy.— The   Violets    you 

send  appear  to  be  good  flowers  of  Neapolitan J.  C.  D. 

— Sasifraga   ligulata. D.    EdicanU.  —  The    Mezereon 

(Daphne   Mezereum). J.  A.    P.,  &'ias(on!<»/!/.— Spiraa 

confusa. A.    K.    J/.— Primula  denticulata    var.    cash- 

miriana.    We  do  not  know  where  you  can  obtain  seeds. 

_.V.    G.    Hadden. — 1,  Primula  denticulata  var.   cash- 

miriana  ;  2,  P.  denticulata ;  3,  Matthiola  sp.  ;  4,  appa- 
rently M.  sinuata ;  5,  Quercus  Ilex  var.  ;  6,  Primula 
marginata.  It  is  most  difficult  to  name  such  poor  speci- 
mens. 


SOCIETIES. 

BOVAL    HOKTICtTLTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  fortnightly 
meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  inst.,  was  a  most 
comprehensive  and  interesting  one.  Daffodils,  Roses,  and 
forced  flowering  shrubs  were  the  most  prominent  features, 
and  these  were  exhibited  in  splendid  form  by  many  of  our 
leading  growers.  Orcliids  were  comparatively  scarce, 
probably  owing  to  the  close  pro.ximity  of  the  Ghent  exhi- 
bition. Rock  and  alpine  plants  were  well  staged,  and  the 
pei-petual  flowering  Carnation  was  very  largely  in  evidence. 

Orchid  Combiittee. 

Pi-esent:  'Mi:  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little,  Stuart  H.  Low, 
W.  Boxall,  J.  T.  Acock,  A.  A.  McBean,  John  J.  Cypher, 
K.  Meutieth  Ogilvie,  J.  Charlesworth,  Walter  Cobb,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  W.*  P.  Bound,  H.  A.  Tracey,  Gurney  Wilson, 
R.  Brooman  White,  W.  Bolton,  Frederick  J.  Hanbury, 
W.  H.  White,  V.  Sander  and  de  B.  Crawshay. 

Messrs,  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged 
;i  very  pretty  little  group  containing  fine  plants  of  Odouto- 
;rlossum  triumpbans,  0.  ardentissimum  lamus,  good  forms 
of  0.  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  two  fine  plants  of  the  curious 
Zygopetalum  crinitum,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
well-known  Ada  aurantiaca.  All  the  plants  were  well 
grown,  and  the  exhibit  was  tastefully  arranged.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Enfield, 
staged  a  nice  group  containing  some  well-grown  specimens. 
Dendrobium  barbatulura,  a  white-flowered  species,  the 
blooms  of  which  are  small  and  densely  packed  in  an 
arching  raceme,  Odoutoglossum  Pescatorei,  0.  triumphaus. 
O.  odoratum,  Dendrobium  Niobe  aud  some  choice  Cypri- 
pediums  were  some  that  we  uoted  as  being  specially  note- 
worthy. All  were  neatly  arranged  with  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Silver  Banksiau  medal. 

From  H.  D.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney,  S.W.  (gar- 
dener, Ml".  George  E.  Day),  came  an  interesting  group  of 
well-cultivated  plants,  including  such  as  Odoutoglossum 
luteo-purpureum.  0.  crispum  varieties,  0.  loochistiense 
tracyanum,  0.  Adriause,  Oncidium  cuculatum,  Brasso- 
Cattleya  digbyana-mossire  Wagneri,  Miltonia  phalfenopsis 
and  Masdevallia  ignea.  These  were  well-grown  plants. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jeuson,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  staged  a  well- 
cultivated  group  of  Orchids,  some  choice  unnamed  speci- 
mens being  among  them.  We  specially  noticed  a  very 
handsome  form  of  Odoutoglossum  crispum,  also  some  good 
Cattleyas.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had  a  very 
choice  little  group  of  Orchids  in  the  annexe.  This  con- 
tained magnificent  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillarium,  a  plant 
■of  M.  v.  virgiualis,  the  lower  petal  of  which  is  white ; 
Dendrobium  Apollo-alba,  Lselio-Cattleya  dominianum, 
Masdevallia  macrura  and  other  rare  subjects.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bui'ford,  Dorking, 
was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  magnificent 
plant  of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum.  This  plant 
was  about  4  feet  high  and  was  covered  with  its  rich  yellow 
rtmbriated  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  aud  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  had  a 
pretty  little  group  of  rare  plants,  mostly  unnamed  forms 
of  Odoutoglossum  and  Cattleya.  All  were  splendily  culti- 
vated.   Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs. 
■I.  Cheal,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Davis,  G. 
ileynolds,  J.  Jaques,  Charles  Foster,  W.  Barnes,  J.  Vert, 
«(.  Mclndoe,  George  Wythes,  W,  H.  Divers,  C.  G.  A.  Nix, 
\V.  Poupart  and  E.  Beckett. 

Sir  E.  G.  Loder,  Bait.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cook),  exhibited  fifteen  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  considering  the  time 
iti  year.  Of  Apples,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Profit,  Mer6  de 
Menage  (small),  Calville  Malingre  and  Winter  Pearmain 
were  in  the  best  condition.  Pears  were  represented  by 
two  flue  dishes  of  Catillac  aud  Duchess  de  Nemour. 

Davies's  Challenge  Rhubarb  is  a  new  variety  raised  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Davifs,  The  Nurseries,  Syderstone,  Norfolk.  Two 
plants  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  number  of  bmiches. 
One  of  the  plants  weighed  4 J  stone  and  the  other  possessed 
uinety-two  sticks.  The  stems  were  very  long,  solid  and  of  a 
Vi.Tj-  bright  scarlet  hue  outside.  It  is  a  most  attractive 
variety,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Victoria  and 
Alitcheirs  Prince  Albert.    Cnltural  commendation. 


Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  William  Marshall  (chairman),  Messi-s.  C.  T. 
Druery,  jW.  A.  Bilney,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  J.  Green,  T.  W. 
Turner, 'C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod,  William  Howe,  J. 
Jeunings,  W.  Bain,  Charles  Dixon,  G.  Gordon,  A.  Turner, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  William  Cuthbertson, 
W.  J.  James,  Charles  E.  Shea,  E.  Mawley,  R.  C.  R.  Nevill, 
George  Paul  and  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Messrs.  H  .B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  filled  a  long 
table  with  flowering  plants,  such  as  Salvia  Pride  of  Zurich. 
Roses  ^\■hite  Pet,  Mine.  Levavasseur,  Princess  Ena,  a  single 
pink-flowered  Polyantha  that  is  very  free  and  charming,  the 
new  climbing  Rose  Liberty  and  other  plants.  Cinerarias 
of  a  choice  and  beautiful  strain  were  also  shown.  In 
Cyrtomium  falcatum  Mayi  we  have  a  good  new  form  of 
a  very  hardy  type  that  should  possess  much  value.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  displayed  alpines  in 
boxes  with  choice  shrubs.  The  hardy  things  included 
Primroses.  Anemones,  Aubrietias,  Saxifrages  and  others. 

Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  The  Warren  Gardens,  Lisniore. 
Ireland,  had  a  rich  and  beautiful  display  of  Narcissi,  in 
wliich  Apricot,  King  Alfred,  Lucifer,  Ariadne,  Atalanta, 
Lady  Margaret  Eoscawen,  White  Slave,  Chancellor,  Fire- 
brand and  others  were  distinct  and  good.  Silver-gilt 
Flura  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  The  Floral  Farms,  ■\\'isbecii,  had  a 
display  of  early-flowering  Tulips  and  Daffodils.  In  the 
Tulips,  Hector  (bronze  and  white)  and  Juost  van  Vondel 
(pure  white)  were  very  tine.  Ophir  d'Or  (a  rich  yellow)  was 
also  excellent.  In  the  Daffodils,  White  Queen  and  Duke 
of  Bedford  were  conspicuous.  A  charming  lot  of  Chiouo- 
doxa  was  also  noted  in  the  group. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  showed  the 
Americau  Carnation  very  finely  in  company  with  a  few 
Malmaisoiis  and  the  new  and  showy  Marmion.  Bronze 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sous,  Highgate,  had  a 
rockery  and  alpine  exhibit,  in  which  many  choice  spring 
flowers  were  seeu  to  advantage.  In  this  way  Puschkinias, 
Primulas,  Aubrietias,  Phlox  canadense,  Daphne  Cneorum, 
Cypripedium  acaule,  C.  pubescens,  TrilliumsaudMertensia 
virgiuica,  with  blue  flowers,  were  all  good  ;  while  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  Viburnus,  Pyrus,&c.,  were 
in  good  bloom.  The  same  firm  also  set  up  a  table  of  Tree 
Carnations  in  excellent  condition,  Robert  Craig,  Mrs. 
Lawson,  The  President  and  White  Perfection  being 
superbly  shown.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  arranged  a  table 
of  such  flowering  shrubs  as  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Boronias, 
Lilacs,  Roses,  &c.  Rhododendron  Smith!  aurea  was  also 
noted  iu  good  bloom.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  St.  Mary  Street,  Dublin, 
had  an  arrangement  of  Tulips  and  Daffodils,  the  latter  in 
choice  and  good  sorts,  such  as  Lady  Boscawen,  Incognita. 
Countess  Cadogan  and  Santa  Maria.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Rose  White  Dorothy  Perkins  came  again  from  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  aud  Sous,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 
This  new-comer  is  likely  to  be  much  in  demand  in  the 
near  future. 

The  yellow  trumpet  Daffodil  King  Alfred  was  superbly 
shown  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  Holboru.  A  bank  of 
fiowers  staged  in  solitary  examples,  with  foliage  in  mass 
representing  a  perfectly-natural  bed  of  these  things.  The 
flowers  and  the  colour  were  superb.  There  must  have 
been  several  hundreds  of  flowers  in  the  group. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
brought  a  most  interesting  lot  of  plants,  flowering  slu-ubs, 
&c.  Ribes  speciosa,  Lonicera  Maackii,  with  white  flowers, 
Deutzia  discolor  grandiflora,  Lilacs,  Polyantha  Roses, 
Vitis  henryaua.  Viburnum  tomentosum  Mariesii  and 
Berberis  wallichiaua  hyperoleuca,  with  yellow  fluwers, 
were  among  the  thmgs  noted.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

A  small  exhibit  of  Rhododendrons  came  from  Mr.  W. 
G.  Vivien,  Clyne  Park,  Blackpyl,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  exhibited  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  moss  fibre,  also  an  assortment  of  Daffodils  iu 
the  cut  state.    A  most  interesting  exhibit. 

Mr.  F,  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye,  Sussex,  had  a  few  choice 
Daffodils,  of  which  King  Alfred,  Duke  of  Bedford,  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  Horace,  White  Queen,  Will  Scarlett  and  a  pot 
of  triandrus  pulchellus  were  noticeable. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nm-sery  brought  a  small 
exhibit  of  alpine  and  early  flowers  iu  variety,  including 
Primulas,  Fritillaries,  Saxifrages,  Doronicum  Columnfc, 
Drabas,  Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules  and  Viola  munbyana. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pulbam,  Elsenham,  Essex,  had  a  small  rockery 
exhibit  arranged  with  early  flowers  and  shrubs,  Primulas, 
Anemone  vernalis  and  Hepaticas. 

The  table  of  Roses  from  Mr.  George  Mount,  Cauterbury, 
was  a  great  success  and  one  of  the  features  of  a  fine 
show.  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Richmond,  Joseph  Lowe,  Mme. 
Peruet  Ducher,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  C.  Ramey, 
Anna  Olivier,  La  France,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Perle  des  Jardins  and  Caroline  Testout  were  among 
the  best  in  a  really  superb  lot.    Gold  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Crook,  Caraljurley,  Surrey,  showed  a  fine  strain  of 
Polyanthus  in  many  shades  of  colour. 

Hardy  spring  flowers  from  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Sons, 
Woking,  were  very  pleasing.  Primulas,  Mertensia  virgiuica, 
Lilies  and  others  being  very  good. 

A  grand  display  of  Hippeastrums  came  from  Mr.  Alfred 
de  Rothschild,  ilalton,  Bucks,  an  entire  table  near  the 
entrance  being  filled  with  excellent  material.  The  crimson 
shades  predominated,  and  the  flowers  of  these  were  of  fine 
proportions,  the  plants  being  well  grown  and  flowered. 
Silver-gilt  P'lora  medaL 

Miss  Alice  M.  Smith,  Barnham,  Bognor,  Sussex,  had  an 
exhibit  of  early  flowers,  includiug  Primroses,  Daisies, 
Auriculas,  Hepaticas  aud  other  plants.  The  giant  white 
Daisy  is  of  large  size  and  said  to  be  excellent  for  bedding. 
^Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  in  addition  to  an 
ample  display  of  Narcissi,  in  which  many  choice  sorts,  such 


as  Bedouin,  King  Alfred,  Fireflame  and  Peter  Barr  were 
seen,  had  quite  a  display  of  Darwin  Tulips,  Lenten  Roses 
and  early  spring  flowers  generally,  which  were  much 
admired.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Thames,  had  a  pretty 
exhibit  of  Primroses,  Auriculas,  Anemones,  Trilliums  and 
other  plants. 

Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  King's  Norton.  Birmingham,  had 
a  choice  lot  of  Daffodils,  among  which  King's  Norton  was 
the  giant  of  yellow  kinds. 

The  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  were 
particularly  flue  aud  in  great  variety,  the  bunches  being 
also  fine.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  Narcissus  from  Mr.  C.  Dawson,  Rosemorran,  Gulval, 
Penzance,  were  very  charming,  and  there  were  many  new 
sorts  displayed.  Buttercup,  the  result  of  Emperor  x 
odorus  variety,  is  a  fine  self  yellow,  Hypatica,  Bedouin, 
Geoff,  Pearl,  Diver  (a  white  flower),  Glion  (a  rich  cupped 
sort),  Bernardin  (a  glorious  flower  with  pale  orange  crown) 
were  among  a  choice  lot.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Dover,  displayed  to  advan- 
tage a  variety  of  hardy  spring  flowers,  Primroses  being 
very  fine. 

Choice  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Hydrangea,  Strepto- 
solen,  Boronias,  Crowea  angustifolia.  Rhododendron 
veitchianum,  Erica  propeudens  aud  other  plants  were 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  James  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea.  Xauthoceras  sorbifulia  and  a  grand  specimen  of 
Medinilla  magnifica  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  A''eitch. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  aud  Co.,  Colchester,  displayed  a 
fine  variety  of  hardy  plants,  including  Anemones, 
1^'itillarias,  Hepaticas,  Irises,  Tulips  and  Primulas.  Bronze 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  rich  and 
varied  display  of  Carnations,  Acacias,  Polyantha  Roses, 
Heaths  and  other  plants,  not  least  being  that  flue  trailing 
plant  Lotus  peliorhynchus,  whose  scarlet  blooms  are  very 
striking.  The  Carnations  were  a  grand  lot.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwin,  Blakebrook,  Kidder- 
minster, had  a  beautiful  display  of  choice  Daffodils,  such 
as  Risiug  Sun  (yellow  Ajax),  Scarlet  Eye,  Marigold  and 
Gloria  Muudi  being  very  fine ;  Aureole  (an  early  yellow 
iucomparabile  with  a  much  laced  corona),  Yellowhammer, 
Alice  Knight  and  Duke  of  Bedford.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  had  a  large 
assortment  of  alpine  and  rock  plants,  with  Pansies  and 
Daffodils. 

Carnations  and  Lilies  from  Mr.  W.  II.  Page,  Hampton, 
made  a  superb  show,  the  former  lieing  of  the  fiuest  possible 
description.  Over  a  setting  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  the 
flowers  in  their  many  and  brilliant  shades  were  seen  to 
perfection.    Silver-gilt  Banksiau  medal. 

Rhododendron  Auckland!  hybrida  and  fosteriana  were 
in  fine  form  from  Sir  E.  Loder,  Bart.,  Horsham  (gardener, 
Mr.  Cook),  the  plants  being  a  mass  of  blossoms.  Silver 
Banksiau  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbei't,  Southgate,  had  a  small 
display  of  Tulips. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton  showed  Carnations  in  his  usually  fine 
form.    Bronze  Flora  medal. 

The  collection  of  hardy  plants  from  Mr.  (i.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  Kent,  was  most  interesting,  and  contained  a  great 
variety  of  choice  alpine  and  hardy  shrubs  in  flower. 
Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  stove  plants 
and  Daffodils  iu  variety. 

The  Misses  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex,  had  a  nice  arrange- 
ment of  hardy  plants. 

Calceolarias  of  a  good  strain  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Broughton,  Birch  Hui-st,  Andover. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  showed  some 
very  fine  Roses,  including  Laurant  Carle,  a  satin  rose 
flower  of  great  charm  ;  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  a  chaste  flower  of 
white  and  apricot ;  Renee  Wilmart  I'rban,  soft  flesh  pink  ; 
and  Frau  Ernst  Borsig,  rosy  peach.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co..  Holborn,  had  a  fine  bank  of 
Cinerarias  in  variety,  obviously  of  choice  strains. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
sumptuous  group  of  well-flowered  shrubs,  in  which  were 
Hydrangea  Hortensis,  blue  ;  H.  H.  Thomas  Hogg,  white  ; 
H.  H.  rosea,  blue,  <fec.  Rhododendron  Haudsworth  Early 
Red  and  Clematis  montana  rubens  were  also  noted  in  fine 
condition. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  staged  a  fine  bank  of  such 
forced  shrubs  as  Lilacs,  Azaleas  and  Prunus,  together  with 
Clematises  and  other  plants  in  variety  ;  a  really  fine  dis- 
play.   Silver  Flora  medal. 

Very  pleasing  were  the  Acers,  Grasses  aud  Ivies  from 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son.  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  in 
addition  to  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  plants  the 
group  was  well  arranged.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  staged  a  pretty  group  of 
Caladiums  in  many  choice  and  beautiful  varieties,  the 
colours  being  in  some  instances  very  fine.  Bronze  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  aud  Co..  Loudon  Wall,  had  a  choice 
lot  of  Violas  hi  great  variety  anfl  of  mucli  beauty. 

From  Lissadel,  Sir  Josslyn  Gnre  Booth,  Bart.,  brought 
a  fine  collection  of  cut  Narcissi,  in  which  Incognita,  Fire- 
brand, Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Ariadne.  Cresset  and  others 
were  seen.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurcli,  Hants,  brought 
many  fine  alpines  in  bright  effective  masses,  the  Aubrietias 
and  Primroses  being  particularly  good.  Silver  Banksiau 
medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  also  displayed 
hardy  and  alpine  plants  in  infinite  variety,  together  with 
species  of  Primulas  and  many  other  plants  of  interest. 
Bronze  Flora  medal. 
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BDITORIAL.   NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  i8  represented  in  THR 
Oakden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  s&nd  in  questioiiia 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  vtish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Ansioers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicumts 
ifeoiture,  a/nd,  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
wiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
AU  communications  must  be  toritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
'GAKDBR,  accompanied  by  na/me  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
•but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  wiU  be  taken,  a/nd,  where  stamps 
Mire  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
■contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Sditor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  vntK  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literal  contri^tions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
ihat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Gakdbn 
«0ia  020710  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


fices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE    GHENT    EXHIBITION. 

THE  centenary  exhibition  of  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  and  Botanical 
Society  of  Belgium  now  being  held 
in  the  Casino,  Ghent,  was  opened 
by  His  Majesty  King  Leopold  on 
Saturday,  the  25th  ult.  As  one  would  natu- 
rally expect,  the  exhibition  is  an  exceedingly 
good  one,  the  best  growers  of  horticultural 
produce  in  Belgium,  France,  and  some  from 
Britain  contesting  the  various  classes  in  a 
friendly  international  spirit.  Such  inter- 
national exhibitions  as  this,  we  think,  must 
do  a  great  deal  towards  the  promotion  of 
good  feelings  between  the  people  of  the 
various  countries  concerned,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  the  advancement  of 
horticultural  knowledge.  In  one  respect  only 
was  the  exhibition  disappointing,  and  this 
was  the  lack  of  really  good  novelties. 
Orchids  certainly  provided  plenty  of  new 
varieties,  but  apart  from  these  there  were  very 
few  striking  specimens.  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Son  had  the  best  novelties,  other  than 
Orchids,  in  the  show,  their  various  foliage 
plants,  enumerated  on  another  page,  being  of 
considerable  interest.  Messrs.  Ker  and  Son, 
the  well-known  Hippeastrum  raisers  of  Liver- 
pool, scored  numerous  successes  with  these 
handsome  plants,  some  very  good  forms  being 
among  their  group.  Mr.  C.  Engelmann  of 
Saffron  Walden  had  a  beautiful  new  Carna- 
tion of  the  perpetual-flowering  race,  the 
colour  and  scent  of  which  reminded  us  very 
much  of  the  Old  Crimson  Clove.  A  decided 
break  in  the  colours  of  the  Cinerarias  was 
furnished  by  three  plants  of  the  large-flowered 
section  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and 
Co.  of  Paris.  In  colour  the  flowers  of  these 
plants  are  a  glowing  scarlet,  and  the  only 
name  given  them  at  present  is  Scarlet 
Hybrid. 

Fruits  were  naturally  not  forthcoming  at 
such  an  early  season,  although  forced  Straw- 
berries might,  of  course,  have  been  shown. 
A  few  groups  of  Oranges  in  pots  were  the 
sole  representatives  of  fruit  in  the  exhibition. 
Generally  speaking  the  arrangement  was 
good,  but  not  better  than  we  see  at  home, 
although  a  better  effect  was  obtained  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  space  at  disposal.  Floral 
arrangements  for  table  and  room  decorations 
were  carried  out  on  a  more  elaborate  and 
extensive  scale  than  we  see  in  this  country, 


but  in  this  case  also  plenty  of  space  proves  a 
valuable  asset.  Fine  as  were  the  numerous 
exhibits  of  Orchids  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
that  none  were  quite  equal,  both  from  an 
artistic  and  interesting  standpoint,  to  the 
magnificent  bank  staged  by  Major  Holford, 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester.  After  the 
show  had  been  open  a  short  time  it  was 
impossible  to  get  near  this  group  owing  to  the 
dense  throng  of  admiring  visitors. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
whole  exhibition  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
replica  of  the  first  exhibition  held  in  "  Fras- 
cati"  100  years  ago.  The  room  was  portrayed 
as  faithfully  as  possible,  even  to  a  painted 
canvas  representing  the  view  as  seen  from 
the  window  of  the  inn  at  that  time.  Similar 
kinds  and  species  of  plants  were  shown  within 
to  those  displayed  at  the  first  exhibition,  and 
nothing  could  portray  more  lucidly  the 
enormous  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
horticulture  during  the  past  century.  Will 
similar  advances  be  made  during  the  next  ? 
is  a  question  we  may  well  ask  ourselves. 
Although  some  kinds  of  plants  seem  to  have 
reached  their  zenith  others  appear  to  be  but 
still  in  their  infancy  so  far  as  development  is 
concerned,  and  time  alone  can  prove  what 
they  are  capable  of  producing. 


THE  MEANING  OF  TULIP 
TERMS. 

The  Tulip  is,  I  think,  the  oldest  flower 
to  which  the  term  "  florist "  has  been  and 
still  is  applied.  Immediately  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Western  land  Central  Europe 
it  seems  to  have  "  caught  on  "  and  absslutely 
fascinated  everyone  by  its  gorgeous  and  bril- 
liant colouring.  Indeed,  in  the  first  treatise 
on  Tulips  ever  written  the  author  tells  us 
that  it  is  "  le  chef  d'oeuvre  de  Dieu,"  and  that 
it  was  the  chief  ornament  of  Paradise.  This 
was,  roughly  speaking,  just  100  years  after 
its  first  appearance  from  Constantinople  and 
the  East.  It  shows  the  hold  it  took  upon 
the  flower-loving  public  of  those  days  and 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  What, 
then,  more  natural  than  that  this  flower, 
which  has  always  been  extremely  varied  in 
its  markings  and  colouring,  should  create  a 
need  of  technical  words  to  convey  these 
differences  to  the  initiated  !  It  is  terrible  to 
see  (say,  in  the  Florilegium  of  Sweertius)  the 
many-worded  names  that  are  applied  to  his 
pictures  of  Tulips,  but  which  are  only,  as  it 
were,  samples  of  the  labels  that  we  should 
have  to  put  to  all  to-day  if  we  did  not  make 
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use  of  such  terms  as  "  breeder,"  "  feathered," 
"  flamed,"  "  bizarre  "  and  so  on. 

A  few  forewords  of  history.  Clusius,  who 
wrote  a  short  time  after  Tulips  were  known 
in  Holland,  divides  them  into  three  divisions, 
Tulipa  praecox,  dubia  and  serotina,  according 
to  their  time  of  blooming.  This  division  was 
followed  by  Gerarde  (1597),  Parkinson  (1629) 
and  Rea  (1665),  only  dubia  was  changed  into 
media.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
full  lists  of  flowers  which  are  given  by  the 
two  last  authors  there  are  a  great  many 
under  the  heads  of  pr<iecox  and  media,  and 
very  few  under  serotina.  To-day  the  late- 
flowering  section  outnumbers  the  others  ;  in 
fact,  the  division  media  has  entirely  fallen 
out  of  use,  and  early  and  late  are  the  only 
divisions  recognised.  New  seedlings  have 
been  raised  in  European  gardens  ever  since 
the  Tulip  was  introduced.  It  was  soon 
noticed  that  the  markings  of  the  flowers 
varied  very  much.  As  time  went  on  it  was 
found  that  there  were  certain  broad  distinc- 
tions which  constantly  kept  occurring,  and 
so  it  became  possible,  as  it  was,  of  course, 
highly  convenient,  to  group  flowers  of  the 
same  type  together. 

Again,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  Tulip 
spread  over  different  countries,  each  one 
framed  its  own  technicalities.  France  had 
its  agathes,  paltots,  morillons,  marquetines 
and  fantasques ;  Holland  its  byblcemens, 
verports  and  rigauts ;  and  England  its 
widows,  edgers  and  paragons.  These  all 
designated  some  particular  form  of  marking 
or  variation  of  size  or  shape  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  precise  meaning 
which  the  old  florists  attached  to  them. 
Some  have  been  obsolete  for  150  years. 
There  are  few  that  are  still  used  in  modern 
gardening  works  and  bulb  lists  ;  but  these 
relics  of  the  past  that  still  remain  have  thus 
an  added  interest  to  their  more  obvious 
utilitarian  one,  in  that  they  tell  of  a  history 
which  among  flowers  is  in  many  ways  unique. 
To  come,  however,  to  "  practical  politics  "  and 
leave  what  is  only  of  academical  interest,  I 
propose  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  more  common 
terms,  such  as  breeder,  broken,  roses  and 
bizirres,  which  are  now  in  use,  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  their  meaning,  adding  as 
occasion  requires  an  historical  note. 

Joseph  Jacob. 
(To  be  continued.) 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 

MAY. 


THE  BEST  FLOWERS  AND  SHRUBS 
FOR  TOWN   (GARDENS. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 
The  notes  (reBtricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marlied  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Gabden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Saturday,  May  30.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Gakden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and   address  of  the  competitor   must   be 


written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuooesaful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 
May  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Societ}'.      Ex- 
hibition of  Flowers,  Plants,  ifec.    Lecture  at  3  p.  ra. 
by  Mr.  Osgood  H.  Mackenzie  on  "Gardening  in 
the  West  Highlands."     Vincent  Square,  S.W. 


Notes    fpom    Baden  -  Baden.  —  It 

seems  to  me  that  the  Taurian  variety  of  .Scilla 
bifolia  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  England,  yet  it 
is  a  very  distinct  early  spring  bulb.  It  differs 
from  the  type  by  its  more  compact  and  dwarfer 
growth  and  considerably  greater  number  of 
individual  flowers,  which  are  of  a  brighter 
colour.  It  is  excellent  for  edging,  refusing  to 
bear  seed  ;  it  is  slow  to  increase,  and  this  may 
explain  its  scarcity.  A  clump  of  Pulsatilla 
patens  var.  ochroleuca  made  a  show  for  itself, 
thirty-two  of  its  lilac  and  sulphur  yellow- 
coloured,  downy-clothed  flowers  being  all 
open  at  once.  Among  the  many  thousands 
of  Chionodoxa  Luciliffi  which  came  under  my 
notice  I  have  selected  four  varieties,  prominent 
among  which  is  Leichtlin's  variety.  Its  flowers 
are  double  the  size  of  the  typical  plant,  and  the 
colour  is  a  peculiar  blue,  somewhat  suffused  with 
a  reddish  tone  ;  this  is  certainly  a  plant  for  the 
future. — Max  Leichtltn,  Baden-Baden. 
Studies  of  Kew  Gardens  at  the 

Grafton  Galleples.  —  An  exhibition  of 
pictures  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Olivier  has  recently 
been  held  in  the  Grafton  Galleries,  which, 
although  primarily  intended  to  show  his 
portraits  of  Indian  princes  painted  for  the  Waly 
College,  Indore,  before  they  are  sent  out,  also 
included  an  interesting  series  of  studies  at  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  some  other  gardens. 
The  studies  at  Kew  were  originally  started  with 
a  view  to  reproduction  in  a  book  to  be  brought 
out  later,  a  colour  book  about  Kew,  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bean,  assistant  curator.  Some  of  the 
flower  studies  were  particularly  good.  Fritillaries 
(No.  8),  the  flowers  themselves  were  charmingly 
rendered,  although  rather  spoilt  by  an  uncom- 
fortably blue-grey  background,  and  in  No.  1,'?, 
"  Cypripedium,"  the  colour  is  very  delicate. 
The  study  of  "George  Nabonnand"  Roses  at 
Gravetye  (No.  16)  is  particularly  fine,  and 
hanging  near  it  was  a  delightful  view  of  "The 
Lake  "at  the  same  place.  In  Nos.  15  and  17, 
Azaleas,  east  and  west  side,  particularly  in  the 
"  East  Side,"  the  colouring  of  the  flowers  is 
gorgeous,  although,  perhaps,  the  blue-greenness 
of  the  background  is  rather  unnecessarily  insisted 
on.  No.  14,  "  The  Lake,  Kew  Gardens,  looking 
West,"  the  misty  effect  with  the  light  breaking 
through,  is  very  happy.  To  anyone  really 
interested  in  flowers  No.  47,  "The  Iris  Garden," 
will  appeal  strongly,  but  the  beds  of  Iris, 
although  charming  in  themselves,  hardly  make  a 
picturesque  scene.  One  of  the  best  things  among 
the  garden  scenes  is  No.  106,  "Caroline 
Testout,"  a  large  bed  of  the  Rose  brilliantly 
rendered  against  their  background  of  the  quaint 
formal  garden,  while  hanging  near  was  a  sketch  of 
Persian  Peach,  whose  vivid  rose  against  a  bright 
blue  sky  forms  another  brilliant  little  study. 

Spplng     flowers    at    Dpopmore, 

Maidenhead  —The  beautiful  gardens  at 
Dropniore  are  in  their  spring  dress.  We  have 
seldom  seen  anything  prettier  than  the  masses  of 
Arabis  and  Aubrietia,  a  perfect  sea  of  blossom. 
Extensive  alterations  are  being  carried  out  and 
many  improvements  made  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Page. 

The  Blaipgrowpie  fpult  trade.— An 

important  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 


the  prices  of  Raspberries  was  explained  to  a 
large  gathering  of  Blairgowrie  fruit  growers  the 
other  evening  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Connell.  The  meet- 
ing was  presided  over  by  Provost  Smith.  Mr. 
Connell  gave  a  clear  explanation  of  his  plan, 
which  is  that  of  so  regulating  the  supplies  to  the 
different  markets  that  a  glut  would  be  avoided 
and  the  prices  thus  maintained.  He  has  success- 
fully worked  it  with  the  Strawberries  of  the 
Clyde,  and  was  so  confident  of  equal  success  with 
Raspberries  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  the 
crop,  subject  to  inspection,  at  a  minimum  guaran- 
teed price.  Several  questions  were  asked,  and 
the  replies  of  Mr.  Connell  seemed  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  those  present,  although  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme  was  not  absolutely  decided 
upon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

Yopkshire  Gardeners'  and  the 
Royal   Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

This  fund,  and  the  special  appeal  which  is  being 
made  at  the  present  time  on  its  behalf  in  con- 
nexion with  the  coraing-of-age  festival  on  May  12, 
should,  I  think,  be  of  especial  interest  to- 
Yorkshire  horticulturists,  seeing  that  the  inoep 
tion  of  the  fund  was  mainly  due  to  a  Yorkshire 
gardener,  Mr.  Clayton,  late  of  Grimston  Park ;  but 
probably  many,  like  myself,  have  never  hitherto- 
given  the  matter  very  serious  thought,  or  it 
may  be  that  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that 
such  institutions  having  their  headquarters  so  far 
away  as  London  have  not  much  claim  upon  us- 
here  in  the  North.  A  glance,  however,  through 
the  annual  report  certainly  shows  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  There  are  in  Yorkshire  five 
children  in  receipt  of  the  benefits  of  the  fund, 
viz.,  £13  per  annum  each,  or  £65  in  all ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  subscriptions  from  Yorkshire  are 
very  much  below  this  amount,  and  the  proportion 
of  it  which  comes  from  Yorkshire  gardeners  is 
very  small  indeed.  One  town  in  the  Midlands 
(not  a  large  one)  sends  half  as  much  as  the 
whole  of  Yorkshire.  An  appeal  made  during 
the  past  week  to  three  small  gatherings  of 
gardeners  in  this  locality  had  an  immediate  result 
of  nearly  50s.  being  subscribed  to  the  popular  Is. 
collection,  and  several  volunteered  to  take 
collecting  sheets  for  their  respective  districts,  so 
that  I  hope  this  amount  will  be  considerably 
increased  before  May  12.  May  I  suggest  to 
gardeners  in  other  parts  of  the  county  that 
if  the  matter  has  not  already  been  taken  in 
hand,  some  such  plan  should  be  adopted  ? 
Those  living  in  a  district  where  no  collection 
is  being  made,  who  would  like  to  contribute 
and  so  swell  the  amount  from  Yorkshire,  are 
asked  to  send  their  subscriptions  to  any  of  the 
following  :  Mr.  Norman,  The  Elms,  Weetwood, 
Leeds ;  Mr.  Coates,  Spring  Bank,  Headingly, 
Leeds;  Mr.  Wellwood,  Wyther  House,  Kirkstall, 
Leeds  ;  Mr.  Waltham,  Sandy  Wood,  Horsforth, 
near  Leeds  :  or  to  our  correspondent,  Mr.  George 
Carver,  Chapel-AUerton,  Leeds. — T. 

Peach  buds  dropping.— Your  corre- 
spondent "  R.  K. "  asks  the  reason  for  Peach 
buds  dropping.  Having  had  a  long  experience  in 
growing  in  houses,  with  and  without  heat,  in 
different  parts  of  this  country,  I  suggest  to 
"  R.  K. "  that  if  he  will  keep  the  temperature  of 
his  houses  5"  to  10°  less  than  the  temperature 
usually  employed  in  this  country  when  forcing 
them,  until  in  flower,  he  may  prevent  failure,  as 
they  are  very  sensitive  at  this  time  of  artificial 
heat.  Dryness  at  the  root  is  another  cause, 
especially  so  if  the  soil  is  of  a  light  and  porous 
nature,  as  this  will  require  considerably  more 
water  than  a  heavy  soil.  When  watering  let  it 
be  given  until  it  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  I  have  always  done  in  the  resting  season. 
This  may  not  seem  good  practice  ;  but  at  this 
period  they  are  forming  their  buds.     Again,  when 
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he  beginB  to  force  them,  also  when  in  flower 
and  the  early  part  of  the  stoning  season,  water 
should  be  freely  given  and  the  temperature  should 
be  rising.  This  should  prevent  failure  if  the  soil 
and  drainage  is  what  it  should  be  for  Peach 
growing. — G.  Maclean,  Chilwtll,  Nolls. 

Ppimula  kewensiS.— To  those  in  search 
of  a  really  good  thing  for  spring  flowering  let  me 
call   attention  to  the  above  plant.     Happily  it 
can  now  be  obtained  from  seed.     At  one  time  it 
was  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  would  seed  freely, 
and  at  that  time  plants  only  could  be  bought. 
Now,  however,  a  packet  of  seed  will  produce  a 
large  number  of  plants,  which  will  quickly  grow 
into  flowering  plants  and  make  a  fine  display  in  the 
conservatory  or  cool  greenhouse.     It  does  exceed- 
ingly well  in  a  cold  frame,  for  it  is  nearly  hardy, 
plants  having  survived  from  10°  to 
12°  of  frost  here.     This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  floriferous  plants 
of    recent     introduction.      As    a 
matter    of    fact,    it    will    flower 
several  times  in  one  year,  and  by 
sowing  at  various  times  plants  can 
easily  be  had  in  flower  the  whole 
year  round.     The  colour  is  most 
pleasing,    a  really    good    yellow. 
The  plants  may  also  be  increased 
by  division  ;   but  I  think   much        ;,; 
better  plants  can  be  raised  from       v-'  "' 
seed,  which  is  produced  freely  if 
the  flowers  are  fertilised  by  hand. 
This  I  find  necessary.     I  know  of 
few  other  plants  which  will  give 
such  a  pleasing  display  of  colour 
as    the    above    Primula    and    P. 
obeonica.    The  newer   strains   of 
the    latter    are    most     beautiful. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  it  proves 
such  a  nuisance  to   some  people, 
which  it  certainly  does.     A  few 
dozen    plants    raised    from    seed 
sown  last  March  (1!I07)  have  been 
in  flower  since  (Jctober,  and  look 
as  if  they  intended  going  on  till 
October   next.       I    am    enclosing 
herewith  a   few  flowers  for  your 
inspection  from  these  plants,  and 
which  I  think  you  will  say  is  a 
fine  strain.— T.,  Ciraicesler. 

Cystopterls  fpagilis.— 

In  the  enforced  leisure  of  recover- 
ing   from    influenza  I   have   been 
turning    over    back    numbers    of 
The  Garden,  a  most  useful  and 
fascinating     occupation,     and      I 
noticed  .x  remark  by  Sir  W.   T. 
Thiselton  -  Dyer    on     Cystopteris 
fragilis     (February      K),      1906). 
Speaking   of   watering,  he   says  : 
"  That  some  measure  of  success 
was   attained    is    shown    by    the 
fact  that  Cystopteris  fragilis  has 
become     a    positive     weed."      I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
Fern    flourishes     exceedingly    in 
broad  hot  sunshine  as  well  as  in 
moist   shade.      Some    years    ago 
in     my   walks     between    Wirks- 
worth,  Cromford  and  Middleton 
I    noticed    on    the    distant    mine-heaps    in    the 
bare    fields    a    vegetation    that    struck    me    as 
peculiar.     On  going  to  examine  it  I  found  the 
rubbish-heaps  thickly  packed  with   Cystopteris 
fragilis.     Anyone  who  knows  the  neighbourhood 
will  be  aware  that  the  site,  high,  dry  and  sunny, 
was  hardly  the  place  to  look   for  Cystopteris. 
Later  experiment  has  confirmed  the  observation. 
I   have   grown   many   Ferns  in  baskets   in  the 
greenhouse  exposed  to  the  fullest  sun,  Adiantum 
cuneatum    among    the    number,    with    marked 
success.     Many  Ferns  wliioh  were  ordinarily  shy 
in  sending   up  their  lovely   Prince  of   Wales's 
feathers  of  fertile  fronds  responded  at  once  to 
this  more  sunny  treatment.     Amateurs  could  at 
least  try  it. — J.   G.   R.   Powell,   The    WiUoirs, 
Ledbury. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A    NOTE    ON    BA.MBOOS. 

(Phyllostachys  fastuosa.) 

LOVERS  of  hardy  Bamboos  ought  not  to 
neglect  to  obtain  this  handsome 
species,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  easily  grown  of  the 
^  many  sorts  available.  Readily  attain- 
ing a  height  of  IS  feet  or  20  feet,  the 
canes  are  strong  and  upright,  while  the  fact  that 
the  side  branches  are  compact  gives  the  whole 
plant  a  somewhat  columnar  appearance,  which  at 
once  stamps  it  as  distinct  from  any  other  Phyllo- 
stachys, or,  in   fact,  any  other  hardy  Bamboo. 


worked,  and,  if  poor,  enriching  material  in  the 
form  of  half-rotted  leaves,  well-decayed  manure 
and  good  soil  added.  May  is  the  best  time  to 
plant,  as  growth  at  that  period  commences  at 
once.  Should  the  weather  prove  dry,  attention 
to  watering  must  be  given  at  least  once  a  week. 
A  mulch  of  well-decayed  manure  and  leaves  will 
be  found  beneficial,  and,  in  fact,  this  attention 
annually  will  well  repay  the  trouble.  From  the 
compact  nature  of  the  shoots  as  they  spring  from 
the  stool  it  is  a  diiBcult  Bamboo  to  propagate  by 
division  of  the  clumps  ;  it  is,  however,  in  the 
habit  of  producing  long  rhizomes  when  planted 
in  loose  ground,  and  these  may  be  severed,  cut 
up  into  lengths,  potted  up  and  placed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  for  a  few  weeks  when  nice  young 
plants  are  formed.  Its  noble  appearance  and 
distinct  character  among  other 
Bamboos  is  noticeable  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

W.  Dallimore. 


an  easily-rrown  hardy  bamboo  (fhyllostachys  fastuosa)  in  the 
royal  kardbns,  kew. 

In  general  habit  its  nearest  ally  is  found  in 
Arundinaria  Simonii,  but  the  leaves  are  glossier 
than  in  that  plant  ;  the  leaf  sheaths  are  not 
retained  to  any  great  length  of  time,  as  is  the 
case  with  Arundinaria  and  the  foliage  is  not  so 
easily  damaged  by  cold  winds.  With  regard  to 
its  hardiness  it  may  be  stated  that  the  leaves 
keep  their  colour  in  spring  much  longer  than  is 
the  case  with  many  sorts.  Like  other  Bamboos, 
it  has  a  penchant  for  throwing  up  strong  shoots 
late  in  autumn,  and  these  are  injured  by  cold 
weather ;  however,  those  that  are  damaged  to 
any  serious  extent  can  be  easily  spared  at 
pruning  time. 

With  all  its  associates  it  rejoices  in  rich  soil 
and  a  good  supply  of  water  during  summer. 
When  first   planted  the  ground  should  be  well 


THE  SHRUBBY  SPIRyEAS. 

The  genus  Spinea  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  garden  decoration, 
members  of  it  being  suitable  for 
practically  any  position.  By  the 
water-side  or  on  the  rockery  the 
herbaceous  species  and  varieties 
give  a  welcome  display  of  flowers 
during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  while  in  the  shrubbery 
and  other  parts  the  various  woody 
members  of  the  genus  may  be 
found  more  or  less  in  bloom  from 
March  to  October.  The  latter 
number  some  130  species,  varieties 
and  hybrids,  but  many  of  them 
are  only  of  botanical  interest, 
while  others  are  so  much  alike 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  grow 
one  of  the  type.  The  following 
notes  are  merely  intended  for  the 
mention  of  the  best  of  the  shrubby 
Spirfeas,  and  are  not  at  all  ex- 
haustive, but  those  given  should 
be  included  in  every  garden.  They 
can  be  grown  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  but  a  light  and  com- 
paratively dry  loam  suits  them 
best. 

If  they  have  too  much  moisture 
at  the  root,  they  are  apt  to  make 
a   gross    growth    with    but    few 
flowers,    while    a  drier   situation 
causes  the  shoots  to  be  short  and 
firm  and   the  flowers  larger  and 
more   freely  produced.     Full  ex- 
posure to   the  sun  is    necessary, 
as,  though  they  may  live  in  the 
shade,  yet  they  will  neither  grow 
nor  flower  at  all  well.     Propaga- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  cut- 
tings,   which    can   be    either    of 
half-ripened  wood    in  August  or 
of  fully  -  ripened   wood    out  into 
fi-inch  lengths  and  planted  nearly 
their   full  length   in  the   ground 
outdoors  in  October. 
Botanically,  the  genus   is  divided  int<i  eight 
sections,  which  division  is  useful  for  the  present 
purpose,  as  the  members  of  each  section  possess 
the  same  character  of  growth,  flower  about  the 
same  time,  and  require   the   same  pruning  and 
general  treatment.    Among  the  plants  mentioned 
below  will  be  found  some  that  are  suitable  for 
all  sorts  of  gardens  and  positions. 

Section   I. — Botryospira. 

<S.  Icevigala  is  the  only  member  cf  this  section, 
and  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  It  has  a  certain  beauty 
of  its  own,  but  is  of  no  great  garden  value.  The 
foliage  is  pinnate  and  glaucous,  and  the  flowers 
of  a  creamy  white. 

Bagnhot,  Surrey.  J.   Clark. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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( Continued   from   page    1S9.J 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 
">  HIS  refined  and  beautiful  section 
is  more  conservative  than  that 
with  which  we  have  just  been 
dealing  ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
evidence  of  gradual  but  decided 
changes  taking  place  in  it,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  below. 

"  White  Mam  an  Coehet  deservedly  heads  the 
list,  as  it  has  done  ever  since  it  came  into  general 
cultivation  in  1903,  for  there  is  no  other  Tea 
which  possesses  so  many  good  qualities.  At  the 
last  two  exhibitions,  however,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley  has  been  rather  more  frequently  staged. 
In  fact,  the  last  two  years  it  was  oftener  to  be 
seen  in  the  prize  stands  than  any  other  Rose  in 
the  show. 

"Only  one  Tea  was  staged  at  the  last  exhibition 
3xceptionally  well,  and  that  was  Medea,  which 
has  only  once  before  been  as  frequently  shown. 
On  the  other  hand.  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Ernest  Metz,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Caroline  Kuster  and  Niphetos  have  never  before 
been  as  poorly  represented.  Indeed,  the  only 
varieties  which  were  set  up  in  twenty  or  more 
prize  stands  were  White  Maman  Coehet,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  Maman  Coehet,  Mme.  .Jules 
Gravereaux,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao,  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Netting,  Medea,  Muriel  Grahame  and 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  The  foregoing  par- 
ticulars clearly  show  the  declining  positions  of 
most  of  the  smaller  Teas,  and  the  great 
popularity  with  exhibitors  of  those  with  large 
tiowers  like  the  first  four  varieties  on  the  list. 

"There  are  only  three  Roses  in  the  table 
which  are  six  or  fewer  years  old,  and  which  are 
therefore  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  among  the 
'  newer '  Roses.  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  (flesh, 
shaded  peach),  which  was  introduced  in  1901, 
has  risen  since  last  year  from  No.  14  to  No.  4. 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  (pale  apricot  yellow, 
shaded  orange),  a  1902  variety,  has  also  much 
improved  its  position  by  rising  from  No.  14  to 
No.  7.  There  are  no  representatives  for  the 
years  1903  and  1904,  but  for  190.5  we  have  Mme. 
Constant  Soupert  (yellow,  shaded  peach),  which 
on  its  first  appearance  just  manages  to  secure  a 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. "  ^  > 


Mr.  Mawley  states  that  this  table  will  be 
found  more  contiervative  than  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  ;  the  changes  are  less 
and  not  quite  so  startling.  Mme.  Jules  Grave- 
reaux, as  befitting  a  Nickerson  Rose,  makes  the 
greatest  improvement,  rising  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  fourth  place,  the  only  other  alteration  of 
any  note  being  the  advance  of  Souv.  de  Pierre 
Notting,  which  in  the  1906  table  tied  with 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  at  fourteenth,  and 
now  rises  to  seventh.  Next  year  this  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  first  half-dozen,  dis- 
placing in  all  probability  The  Bride.  How  the 
Catherine  Mermet  family  are  descending  the 
scale  1  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  they 
were  at  the  top,  and  if  their  positions  were  taken 
on  this  year's  table  only,  none  of  them  would 
figure  in  the  first  twelve. 

Mme.  Constant  Soupert  figures  on  the  list  for 
the  first  time  at  No.  31.  Room  will  have  to  be 
found  for  this  new-comer,  and  in  the  first  half- 
dozen,  too,  as  it  was  very  promising  last  season 
and  some  very  fine  flowers  were  exhibited 
throughout  the  country.  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy 
is  another  Tea  that  will  find  its  way  into  the 
next  analysis,  and  will  promptly  proceed,  like 
all  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons"  productions, 
to  take  a  higher  place.  I  hear  of  nothing  very 
startling  in  the  way  of  new  Teas  from  Conti- 
nental sources  ;  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
necessary  size  to  bring  them  up  to  exhibition 
standard.  Hugo  Roller  (William  Paul  and  Sons), 
Harry  Kirk  (Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons)  and  Mme. 
Edmond  SablayroUes  (Bonnaire)  are  all  beautiful 
Roses,  but  not,  I  think,  likely  to  find  a  perma- 
nent place  in  this  analysis,  for  this  reason — they 
are  very  distinct  in  colour  and  will  find  a  home 
in  our  gardens. 

I  have  been  asked  to  name  the  six  best  Teas 
for  an  ordinary  exhibitor  to  cultivate.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  which  they  are 
in  order  of  merit.  I  sliould  place  them  as 
follows :  White  Maman  Coehet,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Maman  Coehet,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  and  Mme.  Constant 
Soupert ;  and  if  the  list  was  extended  to  twelve, 
would  add  Medea,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  Souv. 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mme.  Cusin  (for  colour)  Muriel 
Grahame  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  The  last 
two  will  be  found  the  most  difficult  to  grow  ; 
the  others  are  fairly  easy  as  Teas  go. 

These  two  tables  form  only  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Mawley's  exhaustive  analysis  ;  for  the  remainder, 
dfealing    with    decorative    Roses    as    exhibited. 
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autumn  ■  flowering  Roses  (both  exhibition  and 
decorative)  and  an  audit  of  the  new  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas,  I  would  refer 
your  readers  to  the  original  article  in  the 
Journal  of  HortiotUure.  I  believe  also  the 
whole  analysis  will  be  found  in  the  National 
Rose  Society's  Rose  Annual  for  190S. 

Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 


ROSE    MRS.    AARON    WARD. 

This  grand  Hybrid  Tea  novelty  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  yellow  or  apricot-shaded  Roses. 
It  is  a  fine-shaped  bud  and  half-open  flower, 
but  expandf^  into  a  rather  wide  blossom  in 
the  way  of  Mme.  Charles  de  Luze.  The 
great  feature  of  the  Rose  is  its  colour.  This 
is  mainly  the  rich  yellow  or  apricot  which  we 
obtain  in  Lady  Roberts,  but  about  one-third  of 
the  petals  are  of  a  "flesh  white  tint.  Perhaps 
with  age  of  plant  the  yellow  colour  may  become 
more  pronounced  ;  in  any  case  it  is  a  fine  Rose, 
useful  alike  to  the  exhibitor  and  to  those  who 
grow  for  garden  decoration.  It  seems  to  me  to 
belong  to  that  section  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  repre- 
sented by  Joseph  Hill,  and  certainly  both  Roses 
will  prove  to  be  among  the  finest  M.  Pemet 
Ducher  has  given  us.  Joseph  Hill  possesses  such 
distinct  qualities,  both  in  foliage  and  wood,  that 
it  looks  as  though  it  was  the  commencement  of 
(juite  a  new  departure  in  these  beautiful  Hybrid 
Teas.  P. 


White  Maman  Coehet       . .     . .  1897 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley        . .     . .  1899 

Maman  Coehet     1S93 

Mme.  .Jules  Gravereaux  1901 

The  Bride       lS8n 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ls7l 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting      . .  190:i 

Medea      1891 

Catherine  Mermet       1869 

Muriel  Grahame 189G 

Bridesmaid     1893 

Souvenir  de  S.  A,  Prince   . .  1889 

Mme.  Cusin 1881 

Innocente  Pirola 1878 

Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon    ..  1854 

Mme,  Hoste 1887 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami      lS4(i 

Cleopalra        1889 

Mar6chal  Niel  (N.)      18t>4 

Mme.  de  Watteville 188:i 

Golden  Gate 189^ 

Em  est  Metz 1888 

Marie  Van  Houtte      1871 

Princess  of  Wales 1882 

Anna  Olivier 187'2 

Caroline  Kuster  (N.) 1872 

Niphetos 1844 

Ethel  iirowulow 1887 

Honourable  Edith  Gifford       . .  1882 

Rubens ^i.,'* 

Mme.  Constant  Soupeit    . .     . .  1905 


Cook    . .     .  .- 

A.  Dickson  and  .Sons 

Coehet       

Soupert  (it   Notting 

May 

Gnillot       

Soupert  et   Notting 
W,  Paul  and  Son    . . 

Guillot       

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Alay 

Prince        

Guilliot      

Mme.  Ducher  .. 

Marest       

Guillnt       

Bi'ldt-Defongere     . . 

liemiett     

Pradel        

(iuillot       

Dingee  and    Conard 

Guillot       

Duchci-      

Bennett 

Ducher       

Pernet       

Bougere     

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

iimUui      

Robert        

Soupert   et    Notting 


Colour. 


White,  tinged  lemon 

Pink,  tinted  carmine 

Deep  tiesh,  suffused  liglit  rcise 

Flesh,  shaded  peach 

White,  tinged  lemon 

Peach,  shaded  apricot 

Apricot  yellow,  shaded  niange 

Lemon  yellow 

Light  rosy  flesh 

Pale  cream,  thishcd  rose 

Bright  pink 

Pure  white 

Violet  rose 

Creamy  white 

Cream,  tinted  rose 

Pale  lemon  yellow 

Palo  rose 

(  reamy  flesh,  shaded  rose 

Deep  bright  golden  yellow 

Cream,  bordered  rose 

Creamy  white,  tinted  rose 

Salmon,  tinted  rose 

Lemon  yellow,  edged  rose 

Rosy  yellow 

Pale  liutf,  tluslied 

Lemon  yellow 

White 

Rosy  flesh,  shaded  yellow 

White,  centre  flesh 

White,  shaded  creamy  rose 

heep  yellow,  shaded  peach 


A  new  variety,  whose  position  is  dependent  on  its  rec^ord  for  the  1907  show  only. 


GUNNERSBURY    HOUSE 
GARDENS    IN    SPRING. 

AT  any  period  of  the  year  the  above  gar- 
dens are  so  interesting  tliat  a  note  on 
a  few  of  the  prinoipal  features  at  the 
i  present  time  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  of 
^  interest  to  readers  of  The  Garden. 
The  first  thing  to  strike  the  visitor 
is  the  new  work  connected  ■v\ith  the  Peach  wall. 
Here  the  old  trees  have  been  lifted,  given  a  new 
border  and  replanted,  the  varieties  being  mostly 
midseason  and  late.  Some  new  trees  have  also 
been  introduced  where  necessary.  Mr.  Hudson 
thinks  verj'  highly  of  Late  Devonian  Peach,  and 
has  some  splendid  trees  of  this  variety,  also  Sea 
Eagle,  the  Nectarine  Peach  and  other  late  sorts. 
These  are  on  a  west  wall,  and  opposite  Apricots 
are  given  some  parts  of  the  wall,  these  having  a 
glass  coping.  They  are  of  recent  introduction, 
and  are  at  present  on  trial,  as  tliese  trees  are  not 
a  success  in  some  gardens.  Another  idea,  and 
one  I  think  that  will  be  found  advantageous,  is 
that  Morello  Cherries  are  being  given  more 
freedom,  and  rather  less  pruned  than  formerly. 
Last  season  I  saw  some  splendid  results  from  trees 
grown  thus  ;  the  young  wood  is  retained  and  the 
trees  are  only  thinned  out  at  the  pruning. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  hardy  fruit  culture 
would  do  well  to  see  the  orchard  here.  The 
trees  have  been  planted  some  ten  years  or  so  and 
are  mostly  bush,  but  thej'  have  been  trained  so 
exactly  by  depressing  the  branches,  the  main 
lower  ones  having  been  tied  down  to  stakes,  thh,t 
every  portion  of  the  trees  are  exposed  to  the  light 
and  sun.  Some  of  the  strong  growing  sorts,  such 
as  Newton  Wonder,  are  much  more  fruitful  in  a 
young  state  grown  thus,  and  in  addition  the  trees 
are  very  handsome. 

The  large  amount  of  ground  devoted  to  Straw- 
berry culture  is  remarkable,  and  there  is  a  great 
number  of  the  Alpine  varieties  here,  a  feature 
that  amateurs  could  well  follow  who  like  late 
fruits,  as  the  culture  is  so  simple.  Mr.  Hudson 
relies  on  one  and  two  year  old  plants,  and  difierent 
treatment  has  been  followed  to  what  I  have  noted 
previously.  The  old  plants  that  fruited  last  year 
have  been  hard  trinmied  or  cut,  and  I  think  it 
may  be  a  good  plan  in  light  soils,  but  in  heavy 
land  I  should  prefer  to  leave  the  runner.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plants  can  be  kept  cleaner,  fed 
better,  and  will  doubtless   give  the  finer  fruit. 
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The  Large  Red  Alpine  is  much  grown,  but  Mr. 
Hudson  has  some  late  Continental  varieties  on 
trial  which  promise  Mell.  The  Gunnersbury 
Alpine  is  a  splendid  late  fruit,  the  berries  being 
long  and  of  fine  quality.  For  use  from  July  to 
November  the  above  fruits  are  invaluable,  and 
i  )r  a  supply  at  the  ordinary  season  (June  and 
July)  Laxton's  Fillbaaket  is  a  favourite,  as,  in 
addition  to  its  fine  cropping  qualities,  it  is  of 
excellent  flavour. 

The  autumn  Raspberries  are  also  a  feature  in 
these  gardens,  and  they  are  at  this  season  quite 
bare,    that   is,    the   canes   are  cut  down  to  the 
ground  level.     Then  one  comes  across  a  hedge  of 
cordon  Gooseberries,  a  novel  and  most  profitable 
mode   of    culture.       Figs    are    grown    in    great 
quantities,   and  there  are   many   pot   trees,  the 
earliest  being  St.  John,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
now  being  gathered.     Trees  to  provide  for  a  late 
summer  supply  are  just  given  glass  protection, 
the  Brown   Turkey,  Nubian  and  Negro   Largo 
being   favourites   for   this   purpose.       Pot    fruit 
trees  are  a    splendid  feature,    and 
the  earliest  trees  are   now   a  mass 
of  fruit,  which  requires  severe  thin- 
ning ;  this  applies  to  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines and  Plums.     The  trees  seen 
have  borne  splendid  crops  for  the 
past  ten  years.     Later  houses  have       | 
just  passed  the  flowering  stage,  and 
the  Cherries   in  !)-inch  and    10-inch 
pots  are    splendid   examples  of   pot 
culture.       The    best   early  varieties 
are     grown,    and     the     Guigne    de 
Annonay,  a  fine  black  fruit,  is  the 
earliest,    this     being     followed     by 
Rivers's  Early  Black,  Belle  de  Orleans 
and  such  sorts  as  Governor  Wood, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  de  Schrecken 
for    later  use.      A  large  number  of 
pot  trees  of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Figs   are   in   a   cool  house    for   late 
supplies,    and    I    omitted    to    note 
that  Peach   Duchess  of   York   is  a 
favourite    for    early    dishes,  as  are 
Cardinal    and    Rivers's    Early   Nec- 
tarines.      Pot    Vines     are    a    great 
feature,  and  these  are  well  furnished 
with    bunches,    the   varieties    being 
mostly  Black  Hamburgh  and  Royal 
Muscadine. 

Two    houses    are    full     of    early 
Strawberries  in  pots,  and  the  fruit 
in    the   early  house    is   nearly   full- 
sized,   there  being  a  splendid  crop. 
Royal    Sovereign    is   used    in    both 
houses,  but  the  newer  Laxton's  Pro- 
gress is  being  given  a  trial,  and  it 
promises   grandly.      A   quantity  of 
plants   are   in   frames    for    a    later 
supply.     Space  does  not   permit   to 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  many  phases 
of   fruit   culture  here  ;    but  I   must 
add  that  the  grand  old  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine,   that  has   borne  such   fine   crops   for 
thirty  years,  has  this  season  lost  a  considerable 
part  of  its  wood  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  this 
will  naturally  reduce  the  crop,  otherwise  there 
is  a  good  set.    Vines  in  various  stages  are  looking 
well   in   the   permanent    houses,    and    in    these 
structures    are    many  other    things   of   interest, 
such  as  large  stocks  of  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  and 
othci  flowering  plants  that  are  being  grown  on. 

The  splendid  trained  trees  of  scented  Gera- 
niums are  just  beginning  to  grow  freely,  having 
been  kept  cool  all  the  winter.  Here,  doubtless, 
are  the  finest  examples  of  these  plants  in  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Hudson  had  a  fine  batch  of 
Amaryllis  (Hippeastrums)  in  bloom  ;  these  were 
unnamed  seedlings,  but  the}'  were  excellent  both 
in  size,  shape  and  colour.  The  Orchids  were  in 
splendid  condition,  some  very  nice  Dendrobiums 
being  in  bloom.  The  late-flowering  Cattleyas 
promise  well,  having  fine  growths.  The  Water 
Lilies  under  glass  are  just  moving  and  are 
showing  very  strong  growths  ;  these  in  the 
summer  are  well  worth  a  visit.       G.  Wythes. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

THE  SUNDEWS  (DROSERA). 

OUR  native  Sundew  (Drosera  rotundi- 
.  folia)  must  be  familiar  to  many 
I  readers  of  The  Garden,  forming 
'  as  it  does  colonies  of  little  dense 
rosettes  of  roundish  leaves.  It 
likes  damp  and  boggy  placeswhere, 
nestling  among  the  sphagnum  which  often  covers 
large  stretches  of  such  ground,  it  is  so  pretty  as 
to  at  once  attract  the  notice  of  even  the  most 
casual  observer.  A  notable  feature  is  the  stout 
hairs  with  which  each  leaf  is  studded,  every  hair 
being  terminated  by  a  tiny  drop  of  glutinous 
substance,  to  which  small  flies  and  other  little 
insects  quickly  adhere  and  ultimately  perish. 
Considerable  controversy  has,  at  one  time  or 
other,  been  aroused  on  the  question  whether 
insectivorous  plants,  to  which  the  Droseras 
belong,  derive  any  nourishment  from  the  insects 


stalks,  so  that  the  entire  plant  reaches  a  height 
of  6  inches  to  8  inches.  It  is  also  a  native  of 
Australia. 

D.  capensin. — One  of  the  rosette  -  growing 
species  with  oblong-shaped  leaves.  As  implied  by 
the  specific  name,  it  is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

D.  spathulata. — An  old  and  fairly  well  known 
species  from  Australia,  bearing  a  considerable 
amount  of  resemblance  to  the  one  herewith 
figured.  To  the  above  must  be  added  the  nearly 
allied 

Drosophyllum  lusitanicum,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  This  forms  a  somewhat  woody 
stem,  a  few  inches  high,  at  the  top  of  which  the 
long  slender  leaves  are  disposed.  It  inhabits 
sandy  shores  and  dryish  rocks  inland.  I  have 
made  no  mention  of  the  flowers,  but  in  most  of 
the  Droseras  these  are  pretty  and  borne  on 
slender  stems. 

Culture. 

Except  the  limited  number  that  occur  in  dry 
situations,    the    cultural    requirements    of     the 


ONE   OF  THE   EXOTIC   SUNDEWS   (DROSERA   EURKEANA). 


they  have  caught.     It  is,  I  believe,  still  regarded 
as  doubtful  if  such  is  the  case. 

When  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  the  leaves  of 
the  British  Sundew  become  heavily  tinged  with 
red,  under  which  conditions  thej'  are  more 
attractive  than  those  which  grow  in  shaded  spots. 
Sundews  grow  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
a  few  exotic  species  are  in  cultivation,  but  outside 
botanic  gardens  they  are  rarely  met  with.  The 
accompanying  illustration  of  a  species  from 
Natal,  Drosera  burkeana,  shows  well  the  general  ' 
appearance  of  many  of  the  Sundews,  including 
the  glutinous  hairs  above  referred  to. 

The  Kew  Hand  List,  besides  this  just-named 
species,  contains  the  following  : 

Drosera  auriculata,  a  curious  climbing  species 
from  the  dry  districts  of  Australia.  It  forms  a 
small  tuber,  and  is  thus  able  to  pass  safely  through 
periods  of  drought,  under  the  influence  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  perish. 

D.  bhiata,  known  also  by  the  name  of  D.  dicho- 
toma. — This  has  curiously  forked  cylindrical- 
shaped  leaves  ;  they  are    borne    on    rather  long 


Sundews  may  be  best  understood  by  observing 
our  own  British  species  growing  in  a  state  of 
nature.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  D. 
rotundifolia  is  not  the  only  species  native  of  this 
country,  there  being  really  three,  but  this  is  by 
far  the  best  known.  As  they  are  but  shallow 
rooting  subjects,  the  Sundews  thrive  best  in  pans 
rather  than  pots.  A  mixture  of  peat,  sphagnum 
moss  and  a  little  sand  suits  them  well,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  surfacing  of  live  sphagnum.  A  portion 
of  the  greenhouse  where  they  are  not  shaded  from 
the  sun  is  best  for  them.  They  all  need  a  liberal 
supply  of  water,  especially  during  the  summer 
months. 

Most  of  the  species  can  be  readily  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  stout  fleshy  roots,  cut  up 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  long  and  laid  in 
pans  in  a  mixture  of  finely-chopped  sphagnum 
and  silver  sand,  placing  them  afterwards  in  a 
warm  house.  Three  species,  viz.,  D.  binata,  D. 
rotundifolia  and  D.  spathulata,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully grow  n  by  me  in  the  sunny  window  of  a 
dwelling-house.     They  were  in  a  small  Wardian 
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case  on  which  plenty  of  air  was  given.  The 
object  of  this  amount  of  protection  was  to  keep 
them  from  the  dust,  which  in  such  a  position 
would,  from  the  glutinous  character  of  the  leaves, 
soon  disfigure  them.  H.  P. 


This  is  more  often  treated  as  a  greenhouse  than 
a  hardy  Fern. 

O.  r.  j.  rorymhiftra. — Quite  a  dwarf-growing  | 
form  and  a  delightful  pot  plant.  The  fronds 
are  numerous  and  are  only  slightly  ascend-  j 
ing,  while  the  weight  of  the  crests  cause  the 
tips  tn  droop  over  in  a  very  graceful  manner. 
This  pretty  Fern  was  sent  home  by  Maries  when 
travelling  in  Japan  for  Messrs.  Veitch  over 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  even  now  it  is  far  from 
common. 

0.  r.  patuiilriii. — As  a  pot  plant  this  is  far  and 
away  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Osmundas, 
being  one  of  the  Ferns  grown  in  quantity  by  those  i 
who  supply  Covent  Garden  Market  with  decora- 
tive plants.  It  is  of  rather  upright  growth,  with 
smooth  red  stems.  On  first  unfolding  the  3'OHng  i 
fronds  are  of  a  bright  crimson  tint,  but  after  a 
time  they  gradually  change  to  the  normal  rather 
pale  green  tint.  A  very  notable  and  interesting 
feature  of  this  variety  is  the  fact  that,  unlike  all 
the  others,  the  fronds  of  this  variety  are  evergreen 
in  character.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


ROYAL  OK  FLOWERING  FERNS. 
The  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  is  a  true 
cosmopolite,  for  besides  the  British  Isles  it  occurs 
in  a  state  of  nature  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  China 
and  Japan.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Azores, 
Barbary  and  South  Africa,  while  allied  forms 
are  plentiful  throughout  the  Western  Continent. 
The  term  Flowering  Fern  is  often  applied  to  this 
Osmunda,  as  the  spore-bearing  portions  of  the 
fronds,  which  occupy  the  upper  part,  usuall}' 
towards  the  centre  of  the  plant,  are  of  a  dense 
spike-like  character,  and  at  a  little  distance  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  undeveloped  flower  spikes. 

Aa  might  be  supposed  from  a  plant  of  suoh 
wide  geographical  distribution,  the  Royal  Fern 
varies  greatly  in  size  and  other 
particulars,  for  it  has  been 
recorded  as  reaching  a  height  of 
10  feet  to  11  feet  in  different 
parts  of  these  islands,  but  in  a 
general  way  its  fronds  are  from 
"2  feet  to  4  feet  long.  In  bleak, 
comparatively  dry  spots  they  are 
often  a  good  deal  less.  The  Royal 
Fern  is  essentially  a  water  lover, 
an  ideal  situation  for  it  being 
what  is  regarded  in  the  popular 
mind  as  a  Fern  glen,  that  is  to 
say,  a  somewhat  low-lying  position 
with  a  stream  of  water  running 
through  the  lowermost  part. 
Planted  so  that  its  crown  is  clear 
of  the  water,  and  yet  sufiieiently 
near  that  the  roots  have  free 
access  thereto,  this  Osmunda  will 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  form  an 
object  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
questionable  whether  it  is  the 
more  beautiful  in  spring,  just  as 
the  young  delicate  green  fronds 
are  first  expanded,  or  later  on 
when  they  are  fully  developed 
and  the  fructification  on  the 
upper  part  stands  forth  in  such  a 
decided  manner.  In  many  gardens 
there  is  a  shaded  pool  or  boggy 
spot,  and  in  selecting  plants  for 
such  a  position  the  claims  of  the 
Royal  Fern  must  on  no  account 
be  overlooked.  Under  more  arti 
fioial  treatment,  too,  it  succeeds 
well,  as  it  may  be  grown  very 
satisfactorily  in  pots,  provided 
they  are  effectually  drained 
and  the  roots  given  ample 
supplies  of  water.  Stood 
partially  submerged  in  a  tank 
they  form  a  striking  summer  feature,  for,  like  Besides  those  above  enumerated  as  varieties  of 
most    of    our    native    Ferns,   this   Osmunda    is    0.  regalis  (though  they  are  occasionally  referred 

t'k   °"^'     •  •     -  to  as    distinct    species)    there    are    two   North 

Ihe  question  of  soil  is  by  no  means  a  very  American  sorts,  at  least  they  are  widely  distri- 
important  matter,  as  the  Royal  Fern  will  grow  buted  on  that  Continent,  but  also  occur  else- 
in  a  loamy  or  peaty  compost,  while  it  luxuriates  where.  The  first  (0.  cinnamomea)  is  found  in 
in  the  silt  consisting  principally  of  decayed  the  West  Indies,  Brazil  and  Japan,  as  well  as 
vegeUble  matter  and  sand  often  brought  down  North  America.  This  has  the  spike-like  fertile 
r?t  fif"^'"*  ''*'''^"^*°<?  deposited  on  their  banks,  fronds  arranged  quite  separately  in  a  dense  tuft 
c  I  u  ^"^^"^  ^°'^™^ '" '^"''''^*'''°°' '''""'°'°'°°"  ^°'''"'°g  ^^'^  centre  of  the  specimen,  and  these 
Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  is  too  well  known  impart  to  a  fully-developed  plant  a  very  singular 
to  need  any  further  description,  and  the  most ;  appearance.  The  second  species  (0.  elaytoniana) 
marked  of  its  varieties  are  has,  like  the  preceding,  the  fertile  fronds  gathered 


TULIPA    SAXATILIS. 

THIS  lieautiful  Tulip,  which  is  a  native 
of  Crete,  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
nearly  a  hundred  year.s,  but  is 
.seldom  met  with  in  good  condition 
or  flowering  freely.  It  is  quite 
easily  grown  in  a  hot,  sunny 
border,  and  une  of  its  must  essential  needs 
is  a  thorougli  ripening  of  the  bulbs  after  it 
has  made  its  full  growth.  It  is  quite  hardy 
in  this  country,  but  it  should  be  planted 
rather  deeply,  and  as  it  often  comes  into 
flower  about  the  beginning  of  March  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  place,  where  it 
will  not  sutler  from  wind  or  rain.  Its  early- 
flowering  qualities  recommend  it  for  use  in  the 
cold  house,  and  a  pan  in  full  bloom,  such  as  that 
shown  in  the  illustration,  is  very  attractive. 
The  bulbs,  which  may  be  procured  Aery  cheaply, 
should  be  potted  up  in  the  autumn 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand. 
The  pans  should  be  plunged  in 
ashes  in  a  cold  frame  for  the 
winter  till  they  start  growing, 
when  they  may  be  moved  into  the 
cold  house.  Its  foliage  of  bright 
green  shining  leaves  is  distinct 
from  all  other  species,  while  the 
flowers  are  of  good  size  and  bright 
mauve-purple  in  colour,  with  a 
yellow  base.  A  coloured  plate  of 
this  charming  Tulip  appeared  in 
The  Garden  for  August  5,  1899. 
Although  so  early  in  flower  it  is 
closely  followed  by  the  lovely 
Turkestan  Tulip  (T.  kaufman- 
niana),  which  makes  a  suitable 
ecimpanion  for  it,  either  in  pans 
in  the  cold  house  or  planted  in 
some  sheltered  nook  in  the  rook 
garden  or  sunny  border.  Other 
early-flowering  Tulips  include  the 
rosy  purple  T.  pulchella  from 
Asia  Minor  and  the  mauve- 
ooloured  T.  Lownei  from  Pales- 
tine. Both  these  are  small-growing 
species  well  adapted  for  pot 
plants.  The  above-named  Tulips 
are  most  charming  subjects  for  a 
cool  greenhouse  in  spring  and 
shoiild  be  cultivated  far  more 
extensively  than  they  are  at 
present.  Given  perfectly  cool 
treatment  they  are  but  little 
trouble,  and  amateurs  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  trying  them.    W.  I. 


ONE    OF   THE    EARLY    TULIPS    (TULIPA    .SAXATILIS). 


O.  reyaliH  cristato.— Altogether  of  more  dense 
growth,  while  the  points  of  the  fronds  are  more 
or  less  crested. 


together  in  the  centre,  but  in  their  case  the  spike 
like  portion  is  limited  to  the  middle  of  the  frond, 
,  .  the  ilpper  part  widening  out  and  bearing  only 

f^.  r.  jrract(M.— This  variety  is  characterised  by  I  barren  leaflets.  From  this  interrupted  style  of 
a  looser  and  more  slender  habit  of  growth,  the  [  growth  it  is  often  known  as  O.  interrupta.  In 
fronds  being  usually  much  less  in  number.  addition  to  its  being  a  native  of  North  America 

O.  r  japmica.—A  small  growing  form  with  this  species  is  also  found  on  the  Himalayas.  The 
spreading  fronds,  the  barren  and  fertile  ones  cultural  requirements  of  these  two  last  are  about 
being    otten     (|uite    distinct    from    each    other,    the  same  as  0.  regalis  and  its  varieties.     H.  P. 


THE   STRIPED   SQUILL. 

PUSCHKINIA     LIEANOTICA 

COMPACTA  is  a  charming  sub- 
ject for  decorating  the  April  garden,  yet, 
although  the  bulbs  are  cheap,  it  is  seldom 
seen.  The  little  flowers  (white,  shaded  and 
striped  with  blue)  only  rise  to  a  height  of 
about  6  inches,  but  when  seen  growing  in  a 
broad  mass  produce  a  beautiful  effect.  This 
Squill  is  quite  easy  to  grow  in  a  warm,  well- 
drained  situation.  On  sunny  rockeries  it  flowers 
freely  year  after  year.  Many  amateurs  seem 
to  think  that  all  spring-flowering  bulbs  need 
is  a  moist,  half-shaded  position,  but  I  have 
the  bulbs  under  notice,  together  with  Chiono- 
doxa  gigantea,  doing  exceedingly  well  on  a 
bank  which  almost  dries  up  during  the  summer 
months.  E.  Teschemacheb. 


SAXIFRAGA    GRISEBACHII. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  attractive  species 
some  few  years  ago  it  has  rapidly  grown  in 
favour,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  handsome 
of  all  the  red-flowered  Saxifragas.    In  cultivation 
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l^  I  T  Q  Uj  p  M  '  sown  in  boxes  in  frames  and  planted  out  on  a 
/^  A  r^r^ r-  R,  I  '  '"''^''"^  border  between  rows  of  other  early  vege- 
GARDEN.  tables,  such  as  Peas  or  Dwarf  Beans,  but  even 
when  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  the  growth  is 
rapid,  and  the  seedlings,  in  good  land  on  a  warm 
border,  soon  turn  in  fit  for  use. 


BEET  CAETER'8 
UiUMSON   BALL, 


T 


A    DWARF  ROVAIj   OR   FLOWERINt:    FERN    (OSMUNDA   BF.GALIS   PALUSTRIS). 
(,SV-i'  iHtije  !ll,.j 


kHE  Beetroot 
is  always 
welcome  as 
early  as 
possible, 
both  for 
salads  and  foi'  use  as  a 
separate  dish,  and 
those  who  can  find 
room  for  a  small 
quantity  of  the  early 
section  would  do  well 
to  grow  Carter's  Crim- 
son Ball,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its 
earlinessand  its  excel- 
lent flavour.  Round 
Beets  are  of  great 
value  at  this  season, 
as  if  sown  at  the  end 
of  April  in  the  South, 
or  the  early  part  of 
May  in  the  North,  tlie 
roots  can  lie  lifted 
early  in  the  summer 
when  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  salads, 
and  the  newly-grown 
or  fresh,  highly- 
eoloured  slices  are 
much  liked.  These 
new  types  of  Beetroot 
are  much  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  old 

it  has  proved  quite  hard3'   when  given  a  well-    flat  roots,  which  were  pale,  stringy  and  flavour- 
drained  creWce  or  ledge  in  the  rock  garden,  and    less :  indeed,  I  do  not  think  them  worth  growing. 

will  go  on  making  fresh  rosettes  and  increase  in    Crimson   Ball    is  quite    the   reverse  ;    it   has  a 

size.      The   plants   delight   in    very   gritty   soil,    splendid  colour  and  texture,  and  grows  so  rapidly 

with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  limestone  chippings.    that  the  roots  are  far  superior  to  other  forms  for 

and  enjoy  a  sunny  situation.      Here   they  will    first   supplies.      I   have,    to   secure  early   roots, 

flower  freely,  often  commencing  in  January  in 

favourable  seasons  and  lasting  in  good  condition 

till  well  into  April.     In  habit  this   Macedonian 

Saxifrage  is  distinct  from  all  other  members  of 

this  extensive  genus,  its  nearest  ally  being  the 

Pyrenean  S.  media,  which  has  similar  rosettes  of 

leaves,   but  has   racemes  instead    of    spikes    of 

flowers.       Its  singular    appearance    makes    this 

plant  most  attractive,  with  its  nodding  spikes  of 

closely-set  flowers  adorned  witli  yellow  stamens. 

The  stout  stems,  as  well  as  the  bract-like  leaves 

which  clothe  them,  are  of  a  bright  rosy  pink, 

the   latter   being   tipped  with  green,  while  the 

flowers  are  blood  red  in  colour.     With  age  the  j 

colour  of  the  stem  fades  and  the  bracts  become 

more  leaf-like,   while   the   stem   lengthens  out, 

eventually  reaching  a  height    of    6    inches    to 

9  inches,  or  more  in  strong  specimens. 

Its  adaptability  for  pot  culture  may  be  noted 

in  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  shows 

a    pan    of    plants  three  years   old  from   seed. 

These    have    been    grown    on   in  cold    frames, 

unprotected  save  in  the  winter  months.      Seeds 

germinate   freely  and  are  best  sown  in  spring. 

As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  the 

seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  into  small  pots, 

two  or  three  together,   using  a  mixture  of  very 

gritty  soil  and  limestone,  with  ample  drainage  in 

the  pots.     Care  should  be  taken  that  the  young 

seedlings  are  not  choked  with  Liverwort  in  their 

young  stage,  and  they    should  have   the    pro- 
tection  of   a    light    against    heavy   rain.       The 

imbricated  silvery   rosettes   of   leaves   are   very 

ornamental  and  vary  a  good  deal  in  size.     On 

account    of    its   early-flowering   habit   this   is   a 

valuable  plant  for  the  cold  house,    where  it   is 

seen  to  much  more  advantage  than  when  growing 

outside,  although  it   stands   the  weather,    and 

even   frost,    well   wlien    planted    in    a    suitable 

situation.  W.  I. 


TENDER 


VEGETABLE    MARROW 
AND   TRUE. 

Amateurs  frequently  grow  the  Vegetable  Marrow 
to  advantage,  and  if  a  large  space  is  to  be  covered 
the  trailing  varieties,  such  as  the  Long  White  or 
Green,  are  very  good.  But  others  have  to  make 
the  most  of  their  space,  and  here  the  above-named 
variety  will  be  found  most  valuable.  It  belongs  to 
the  bush  class,  and  has  great  merit,  both  as  regards 
the  solid  depth  of  flesh  and  its  delicate  flavour.  The 
fruits  are  roundish,  with  a  pretty  mottled  green 
skin.  It  has  early  fruiting  and  free  setting  pro- 
perties. The  bush  Marrows  are  not  grown  nearly 
as  much  as  they  deserve  ;  they  thrive  well  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  if  given  a  little  food  when  in 
full  bearing,  and  the  plant,  after  a  hot  summer's 
day,  delights  in  copious  overhead  waterings.  The 
fruits  of  this  variety  are  best  when  cut  quite 
young,  not  larger  than  a  cricket  ball,  and  cooked 
whole.     Treated  in  this  way  they  are  delicious. 


A  VALUABLE  EARLY  FRENCH  BEAN. 

I  AM  aware  we  have  no  lack  of  good  varieties  of 
the  French  Bean,  but  there  are  none  that  crop  in 
such  a  short  time  as  Sutton's  Forcing.  It  is  far 
away  the  best  winter  Bean  that  I  have  grown, 
and  it  is  so  dwarf  that  unless  the  rows,  when 
grown  in  beds,  are  quite  close  together,  space  is 
lost.  The  pods  are  borne  i|uite  close  to  the  soil, 
and  in  the  winter  months  the  plants  do  not  show 
i  any  signs  of  running,  but  make  a  remarkably 
j  close  growth.  For  pot  work  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  it  is  most  valuable  ;  seed  sown  in 
i  December  gave  a  good  crop  six  weeks  later,  and 
this  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  these  plants  are 
not  always  a  success.  At  that  date,  or  for 
winter  and  early  spring  supplies,  I  advise  5-ineh 
or  6-inch  pots.  G.  W. 


urisebach's  rockfoil  (saxifraga  grisbbachii). 
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GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

FLOWER  GARDEN.  —  Pansies  and 
Violas  should  be  planted  without 
delay  for  flowering  in  the  near  future  ; 
these  plants  prefer  good  soil  and  an 
open  position  where  the  plants  can  be 
sheltered  from  the  midday  sun. 
Sweet  Peas  that  were  raised  in  pots  and  boxes 
under  glass,  and   subsequently  hardened  oflf  in 


I. — TDBEROUS  BECJONIAS  IN  A  DORMANT  STATE. 
THAT  ON  THE  LEFT  IS  PLACED  THE  RIGHT 
WAY  UP,  AND  THE  OTHER  THE  WRONG  WAY. 

the  cold  frame,  may  be  planted  now.  Should 
the  seedling  plants  not  be  hardened  off  suffi- 
ciently, let  them  remain  in  the  frame  a  few  days 
longer.  Complete  the  sowing  of  hardy  annuals 
without  delay  ;  I  always  sow  the  seeds  thinly 
and  evenly  in  well-prepared  friable  soil,  the 
resulting  seedlings  invariably  flowering  in  late 
July  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Within  the 
next  week  or  ten  days  sow  the  half-hardy  annuals 
outdoors.  I  make  a  sowing  where  the  plants  are 
to  flower,  and  find  this  answers  very  well  indeed. 

The  Vegetable  Oarden, — I  am  staking  some  of 
my  earlier  Peas.  Insert  the  stakes  before  the 
Peas  get  too  tall.  .Scarlet  Runners  should  be 
sown  at  this  period  if  the  resulting  crop  is 
wanted  by  the  end  of  July  or  early  August. 
Sow  the  seeds  6  inches  to  8  inches  apart  in  the 
row  and  cover  them  with  about  2  inches  of  soil. 
Salads,  in  the  form  of  Mustard  and  Cress  and 
Radishes,  if  sown  now  will  very  soon  provide 
supplies  of  these  subjects  ;  the  two  former  should 
be  ready  in  about  two  weeks,  and  the  latter  in 
from  five  to  six  weeks.  Spinach  is  an  indis- 
pensable vegetable,  and  for  this  reason  I  make  a 
sowing  every  week  or  two.  Sow  the  seeds  1  inch 
deep  in  rows,  the  latter  being  about  1  foot 
asunder.  Spinach  takes  about  eleven  weeks  to 
develop  from  the  time  of  sowing.  Beds  of  the 
earliest  Onions  should  be  dusted  with  soot  to 
keep  oS'  the  Onion  fly.  Beet  may  be  safely  sown 
at  this  time.  Good  deep  soil  that  has  not  been 
recently  manured  is  best  for  this  crop.  Sow  the 
seeds  2  inches  deep  in  drills  1  foot  to  15  inches 
asunder. 

Orchids. — To  promote  the  well-being  of  my 
Orchids,  I  make  a  rule  to  damp  down  the  house 
freely  from  this  time  forth  through  the  summer 
when  the  weather  is  seasonable.  Complete  the 
repotting  of  Odontoglossuras.  These  Orchids  do 
better  in  small  pots.  A  suitable  compost  for 
repotting  is  made  up  of  two-thirds  peat,  one-third 
of  charcoal,  sphagnum  moss  and  sand.  Half  fill 
the  pots  with  crocks. 

Thi.  Greenhoiisi . — Greater  care  in  ventilating 
the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  is  now  very 
necessary,  the  temperature  rising  so  rapidly 
when  the  sun  is  not  obscured.  Open  the  venti- 
lators ao  that  cold  draughts  may  be  avoided. 
Camellias  and  Azaleas  that  have  gone  out  of 
flower  I  am  now  repotting.  The  former  subject 
doe*  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,   but 


1  better  in  a  compost  of  light  turfy  loam  and  a  fifth 
part  each  of  decayed  leaf-mould  and  coarse  silver 
sand.  Any  of  my  Azaleas  (A.  indica)  that  need 
repotting  are  given  a  compost  of  five  parts  peat 
and  one  part  silver  sand.  I  have  tried  using 
good  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions, 
adding  thereto  a  fifth  part  of  silver  sand,  and 
find  this  also  answers  well. 

Hardy  Fruit. — Peaches  on  walls  should  be 
disbudded,  doing  this  in  somewhat  experimental 
fashion,  especially  in  cold  situations.  A  dusting 
of  Tobacco  powder  among  the  leaves  will  prevent 
green-fly  or  black-fly  effecting  a  settlement. 
Continue  to  afford  these  trees  shelter  in  cold 
weather,  especially  at  night.  In  preparation  for 
early  Strawberry  supplies  I  am  cleaning  the 
ground  between  the  plants  and  placing  clean 
straw  or  litter  thereon.  By  these  means  the 
ground  is  kept  moist  and  cool  and  clean  fruit 
ensured  later  on.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
the  Gooseberry  caterpillar.  Should  this  pest  be 
in  evidence,  hand-picking  may  be  adopted  by 
those  who  have  the  time  ;  the  bushes  should  also 
have  a  dusting  of  lime. 

Chrysanthemum.?.  —  Early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums may  be  planted  outdoors  in  warm, 
sheltered  situations  at  the  present  time.  Where 
the  flowering  quarters  are  open  and  exposed,  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  another  fortnight.  In 
the  meantime  fork  over  the  quarters  and  have 
the  ground  ready  for  planting.  Pot  on  the  later 
sorts  that  are  to  bloom  in  large  pots.  My  best 
plants  are  now  in  6-inch  pots.  Pretty  decorative 
plants  are  doing  well  in  5-inch  pots.      D.  B.  C. 


THE  TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIA  AND 

ITS  CULTURE. 
To  the  inexperienced  grower  the  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonia  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  difficult 
subject  to  deal  with,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistaken 
notion.  Given  proper  soil  and  suitable  con- 
ditions in  which  to  grow  this  plant,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  manage.  As  a  plant  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  embellishment  the  tuberous  Begonia 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  apart  from  their  use  as 
plants  for  culture  under  glass,  they  have  acquired  a 
greater  value  of  late  years  for  beds  and  borders 
outdoors.  Beds  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  make  a  most  glorious 
display,  and  if  sheltered  quarters  can  be  provided 
where  also  they  may  be  shielded  from  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  period  of  the  Any  in  summer, 
they  fully  repay  the  grower  for  giving  them 
this  consideration. 

Raising    Begonias  from    Seed. — Seed   from    a 
reliable  source  should  be   sown   in   the   earliest 


days  of  spring  ;  in  fact,  January  or  February 
is  not  too  early.  The  whole  process  of  raising 
these  plants  from  seeds  was  described  on  page  27 
of  the  issue  for  January  18,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  here.  The  small 
plant  on  the  right,  in  Fig.  2,  represents  a  seed- 
ling after  the  first  pricking  out.  These  seedlings 
should  be  transplanted  in  other  boxes  about 
2  inches  apart,  and  after  getting  established 
should  be  placed  in  rather  cooler  quarters. 

Starting  the  Tubers. — Tubers  as  represented  in 
Fig.  1  are  just  as  they  are  received  from  the 
nurseryman.  The  first  tuber  reveals  the  concave 
formation  when  placed  in  its  proper  position  for 
starting  into  growth.  The  tubers  should  be 
arranged  in  this  manner,  close  to  each  other,  in 
shallow  boxes  and  in  Cocoanut  fibre  or  any  light 
sandy  soil.  If  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
and  kept  just  moist  the  tubers  will  very  soon 
give  evidence  of  new  life  by  fresh  growths  in  the 
concave  portion  of  the  tuber.  Roots  will  be 
freely  emitted  from  the  tubers  too.  Observe  the 
position  of  the  second  tuber  in  Fig.  1.  The 
concave  position  is  reversed  and  the  convex  is 
shown  instead.  Do  not  arrange  the  tubers  in 
this  fashion. 

Potting  Up  Tubers  after  Growth  has  Developed. 
As  soon  as  the  tubers  are  making  free  growth 
and  give  evidence  of  vigorous  root  formation,  pot 


.3- 


-A    TUP.ER0U3     BEGONIA    POTTED    UP 
5-INCH     POT. 


2. — THE  PLANT  ON  THE  LEFT  IS  A  TUBEROUS 
BEGONIA  THAT  IS  READY  FOR  POTTING  UP ; 
THAT  ON  THE  RIGHT  IS  A  SEEDLING  AT  THE 
RIGHT   STAGE   FOR   INSERTION   IN   A   BOX. 

them  up  without  delay.  The  illustration  on  the 
left  of  Fig.  2  shows  a  tuber  well  rooted  and 
making  free  growth.  This  may  be  transferred 
either  into  a  pot  3  inches  in  diameter  or  one 
measuring  .5  inches  across.  The  soil  for  this 
repotting  should  comprise  loam  two  parts,  well- 
decayed  manure  one  part  and  leaf-mould  and 
sand  one  part.  Mix  thoroughly  and  pot 
moderately  firm.  Give  enough  water  to  keep 
the  soil  just  moist  for  the  first  week  or  so.  The 
plants  must  now  have  plenty  of  light,  and  for 
this  reason  should  be  arranged  on  shelves  near 
to  the  glass,  taking  care,  however,  to  shade 
them  from  bright  sunshine.  As  they  become 
established  the  glass  structure  must  be  ventilated, 
as  the  plants,  especially  those  intended  for 
bedding  purposes,  must  be  gradually  inured  to 
hardier  conditions.  Fig.  S  represents  a  more 
vigorous  plant  placed  in  a  5-inch  pot,  where  it 
will  soon  become  established  and  form  a  fine, 
sturdy  specimen. 

Subsequent  Treatment  oj  Pot  P/an^s. —Plants 
intended  for  pot  culture  may  be  finally  moved 
into  pots  either  (i  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter, 
employing  soil  similar  to  that  prescribed  above. 
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I. — OLD   CLUMP   OF  MINT   LIFTED   READY   FOR   DIVISION. 


No  heat  is   required  after  the  end  of    May  or 
mid-June  in  a  normal  season. 


LIFTING  AND  PROPAGATING  MINT. 
Mint  is  one  of  the  most  popular  herbs  of  the 
garden,  and  has  been  in  use  since  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  are  two  types  that  are 
usually  grown,  one,  the  Peppermint,  used  for 
making  the  well-known  cordial  Peppermint,  and 
the  Spearmint,  that  is  used  in  a  green  state — 
forced  or  otherwise — for  culinary  purposes.  It  is 
with  the  latter  that  we  are  especially  interested 
in  this  note.  The  Mint  delights  in  soil  that  is 
rich  and  moist;  hungry,  dry  and  poor  soil  should, 
therefore,  either  be  enriched  with  a  heavy 
dressing  of  good  lasting  manure  or  such  quarters 
be  avoided  altogether.  If  given  good  quarters 
the  Spearmint  (Mentha  viridis)  will  succeed  in 
almost  any  aspect,  although  when  planted  in  a 
sunny  position  the  best  results  are  invariably 
obtained. 

Propagation  oj  Mint. — The  propagation  of 
Mint  is  generally  done  either  by  cuttings  or  by 
division  of  the  old  roots.  It  is  easily  accomplished 
if  done  in  the  spring.  Either  March  or  April  is 
a  good  time,  as  the  growths  are  young  and  tender 
and  root  very  readily.  Cuttings  will  root  quite 
freely  if  dibbled  into  moist  sandy  soil  and  a  hand- 
light  placed  over  them.  By  keeping  them  close 
for  a  few  days  and  shading  the  cuttings  during 
the  same  period  the  process  of  root  formation  will 
be  speedily  accomplished.  The  easier  method  of 
increasing  the  Mint,  however,  is  by  division  of 
the  roots  during  the  period  above  named.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  clump  lifted  from  an  old  bed  of  Mint. 
Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  growths  have 
numerous  vigorous-looking  roots,  and  in  several 
instances  fresh  young  shoots  have  recently 
evolved.  The  fresh  green  shoots  may  be  detached 
and  made  into  cuttings  some  3  inches  in  length, 
and  if  these  same  cuttings  can  be  removed 
close  to  the  stem  of  the  underground  shoots  when 
they  are  of  the  desired  length  so  much  the  better. 
The  old  clump  should  then  be  broken  up  into 
numerous  pieces  of  various  length.  Any  piece  of 
the  old  plant,  so  long  as  it  has  roots  adhering, 
will  very  soon  root  into  the  soil  of  the  fresh 
quarters.  Fig.  2  is  a  good  representation  of  a 
few  growths  broken  out  from  the  clump  in  Fig.  1. 
Observe  how  vigorous  these  underground  growths 
are  in  appearance,  and  also  note  the  young  shoots 
that  are  already  developing  along  the  stems.  The 
rooted  cuttings  above  referred  to  should  be 
planted  out  3  inches  apart  in  rows,  and  the  rows 
should  be  1  foot  asunder.  The  divided  portions 
of  the  old  plant  should  be  planted  in  trenches 


some  2  inches  to  3  inches  deep,  arranging  the 
pieces  about  9  inches  asunder.  The  rows  should 
be  made  1  foot  apart.  Mint  may  be  lifted  at  any 
time  between  October  and  April,  and  if  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  will  provide 
ample  supplies  before  the  beds  outdoors  develop 
their  growth.     Lift  the  plants  at  intervals. 


A    GOOD    HOT    WEATHER    SPINACH. 

No  doubt  many  beginners  in  gardening  have  been 
much  annoyed  with  the  ordinary  summer  Spinach 
which  has  such  a  tendency  to  run  to  seed  before 
the  leaves  are  barely  large  enough  to  cook,  and 
to  all  such  the  plant  known  as  New  Zealand 
Spinach  can  be  thoroughly  recommended.  It  is 
an  annual  that  grows  wild  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  its  botanic  name  being  Tetragonia 
expansa.  It  is  an  easy  subject  to  grow,  and 
although  the  flavour  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
Spinach  proper  it  makes  an  excellent  substitute. 
Rich,  well-dug  ground  should  be  provided  tor  it, 
raking   the   surface   down    well    before    .sowing. 


The  seeds  may  be  safely  sown  in  the  open  ground 
early  in  May  in  rows  at  least  3  feet  apart, 
thinning  the  seedlings  when  they  appear  to 
IJ  feet  from  plant  to  plant.  Keep  all  weeds 
doHTi,  and  as  the  summer  advances  the  plants 
will  grow  and  touch  each  other,  thus  almost 
entirely  covering  the  ground.  Water  well  during 
very  dry  weather.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  picking  may  commence,  taking  the 
tender  young  tops  off  for  cooking.  This  induces 
the  plants  to  branch  afresh,  and  a  crop  is  thus 
ensured  until  frost  kills  the  plants.  It  is  a  most 
vigorous  growing  subject,  hence  it  must  be  given 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop. 


WORK    AMONG   THE   STRAWBERRIES. 

The  trusses  of  flowers  are  now  showing  in  the 
centres  of  these  plants,  and  this  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion that  some  amount  of  attention  is  required  if 
the  fruits  are  to  be  ripened  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  The  soil  between  the  rows  should  lie 
lightly  stirred  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  so  as  to  uproot 
any  weeds  that  may  be  present,  and  if  they  are 
at  all  large  they  should  be  entirely  removed.  An}' 
old,  partly  dead  leaves  ought  also  to  be  removed, 
as  they  are  of  no  use  to  the  plant,  are  unsightlj', 
and  provide  e.xcellent  harbourage  for  animal 
pests  of  various  kinds.  Then  give  the  soil, 
especially  close  round  the  plants,  a  good  dusting 
with  lime  and  soot,  taking  care  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  centres  of  the  plants,  and  finish  off  with  a 
good  mulching  of  some  strawy  material. 

At  this  season  long  stable  manure  is  excellent, 
as  the  plants  will  derive  some  nourishment  from 
it,  and  by  the  time  the  fruits  are  ripening  it  will 
have  been  washed  quite  clean  by  rains  and  thus 
provide  a  good  protection  against  splashing  by 
heavy  rains.  Many  amateurs  make  the  mistake 
of  using  lawn  cuttings  as  a  carpet  for  the  swell- 
ing and  ripening  fruits  to  rest  upon,  with  the 
result  that  many  decay,  especially  if  the  season 
is  a  wet  one.  Hay  or  dried  grass  in  any  form  is 
almost  as  bad  and  should  be  avoided.  Failing 
the  long  strawy  manure  advised,  the  next  best 
thing  is  good,  clean,  sweet  straw.  Tan  from  a 
tanyard  also  answers  very  well,  but  it  should  be 
well  sweetened  before  being  used. 

Nets  should  be  o\erhauled  and  any  holes  that 
are  present  repaired,  so  that  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling  they  will  be  ready  for  placing  in  position. 
Netting  is  quite  useless  if  any  holes  are  left  as 
birds  are  sure  to  find  them. 


2. --SPECIMEN  UNDBEGBOnND  PORTIONS  OF  MINT  ;    NOTE  THE  KOOTS  AND  VIOOBOUS  YOUNG  SHOOTS. 
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THE   TOWN    GARDEN. 

The  Ubiquitous  Slug.— The  town  gardener 
who  poses  as  a  philosopher  makes  pretence  of 
deriving  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  slugs  in 
his  garden,  not  because  they  ruin  scores  of  his 
choicest  plants,  but  because  he  can  have  the 
supreme  joy  of  killing  them.  Some  cynic  or 
another  has  said  that  every  Englishman  wakes 
up  daily  thirsting  for  blood,  and  if  he  be  a 
gardener  and  cannot  find  anything  bigger  upon 
which  to  exercise  his  prowess,  he  can  always 
find  a  slug  or  two  in  a  town  garden,  and  in 
dealing  out  sudden  death  he  glories.  Most  of  us 
would,  however,  be  just  as  happy  without  the 
slugs,  and  an  excellent  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  use  Vaporite,  but  it  will  be  essential  to 
follow  this  up  by  scrupulously  clean  gardening, 
for  although  slugs  are  not  particular,  they 
certainly  prefer  the  untidy  to  the  tidy  garden. 
Do  not  have  any  rubbish  about,  keep  the  plants 
trim  and  smart,  use  Vaporite,  go  out  each 
evening  with  a  lamp  bent  on  slaughter,  and  the 
enemy  will  have  to  give  way  before  such  a 
determined  onslaught. 

Mulching  and  Feeding  Climbers.— It  is  a 
regrettable  fact  that  the  majority  of  climbers 
seen  in  town  gardens  do  not  look  as  healthy  and 
flourishing  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  reason  of  this  is  usually  far  to  seek. 
People  who  cannot  resist  damping  the  surface 
soil  of  their  flower  beds  and  borders  every 
evening  appear  to  think  that  when  once  a  climber 
has  been  planted  against  a  wall  or  an  arch  it 
does  not  demand  any  more  attention,  and  it  is 
left  to  its  own  resources.  This  is  all  wrong, 
more  particularly  in  the  ease  of  those  plants  that 
are  trained  against  walls. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  position  of 
the  roots  is  such  that  they  never  get  as  much 
benefit  from  the  rain  that  falls  as  the  plants  in 
the  open  garden,  and,  further,  that  the  bricks  of 
the  wall  suck  vast  quantities  of  moisture  out  of 
the  ground.  I  would  urge  those  who  have 
climbers — and  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
complete  charm  of  the  garden — to  remove  about 
3  inches  of  the  surface  soil  from  over  the  roots 
and  put  in  its  place  some  rich  compost,  well 
firmed  down  ;  this  done,  soak  the  ground 
thoroughly  with  water,  giving  ."i  gallons  or 
()  gallons  to  the  s(juare  yard.  To  finish  off  the 
work  in  the  best  possible  manner  procure  some 
good  manure  and  spread  it  lightly  on  to  a  depth 
of  3  inches  ;  this  will  convey  food  to  the  roots  at 
the  same  time  as  it  conserves  the  moisture  in  the 
soil.  Should  the  owner  of  the  garden  have 
fastidious  objections  to  the  appearance  of  manure 
on  the  soil,  he  can  easily  cover  it  up  with  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  fine  soil,  but  it  is  just  as  well  if  it 
is  left  exposed. 

The  Greenhouse.  — This  is  a  delightful  adjunct 
to  the  town  garden,  and  whenever  space  can 
possibly  be  found  for  one  it  should  be  erected 
as  a  permanent  structure  or  a  tenant's  fixture, 
according  to  circumstances.  During  the  summer 
it  ii  apt  to  be  somewhat  neglected  for  the 
brighter  pleasures  of  the  garden, but  its  occupants 
must  not  be  entirely  forgotten,  for  they  have 
probably  already  done  us  good  service,  and  with 
reasonable  attention  will  do  so  again.  Time 
must  at  least  be  found  for  keeping  the  whole  of 
the  interior  surfaces — pots,  plants,  benches,  glass 
and  floor — perfectly  clean,  and  provision  should 
be  made  for  protecting  the  plants  from  the 
fiercest  rays  of  the  sun.  For  this  latter  purpose 
roller  blinds,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
will,  are  indisputably  the  best,  but  where  they 
are  not  at  command  a  permanent  shading,  such 
as  Summer  Cloud  or  other  similar  compound 
can  be  painted  on  to  the  glass.  The  grower 
should  also  be  especially  careful  that  those  plants 
which  recjuire  water  never  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  it,  but  are  examined  daily  so  that  their  wants 
may  be  supplied.  When  plants  are  neglected  and 
become  debilitated  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  insect 
and  fungoid  attacks.  Horace  .J.  Wright. 
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THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower  Garden   and  Lawns. 

AWNS    should  be   frequently  rolled    and 

mown  in  order  to  keep  them  smart. 

Keep  the  beds  and  borders  containing 

flowers  neat  and  clean  and  the  verges 

of    grass      well     clipped.       Bedding 

Calceolarias    may   be   put   into  their 

summer  quarters  where  they  will  get  established 

before  the  hot  weather  comes  on,  and,  therefore, 

give  much  better  results.     Beds  containing  bulbs 

of   Hyacinths,  Tulips  and   similar  plants  must 

be  kept  smart  now. 

Pits  and  Frames. 
These  will  now  demand  a  lot  of  attention  as 
they  contain  many  subjects  that  are  being 
hardened  off,  such  as  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias, 
Pentstemons  and  Petunias.  These  should  be 
kept  well  watered  and  tree  from  green  fly. 
Gradually  draw  the  lights  entirely  off'  them  in 
fine  and  warm  weather. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias  may  now  be  sown, 
the  former  in  heat  and  the  latter  raised  as  cool 
and  hardy  as  possible. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Keep  the  paths  in  the  stove  frequently  damped 
during  sunny  weather.  Early  potted  plants 
that  make  rapid  growth  will  now  require  shifting 
again.  Take  care  that  no  plant  becomes  dust- 
dry  or  it  may  spread  spider  and  thrips.  If  a 
plant  does  becomes  so  dry  that  the  soil  throws  oft' 
water  without  being  saturated,  it  should  be 
immersed  in  a  pail  or  tank  for  ten  minutes. 

Gardenias  that  have  finished  flowering  may  be 
cut  back  into  the  hard  wood.  Take  care  of  the 
young  batch  recently  propagated  and  pot  on  as 
the  pots  become  full  of  roots.  (Greenhouse  plants 
should  have  more  air  now,  and  potting  and  tying 
should  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
Cilery  Plants. — Continue  to  prick  out  these 
into  a  frame  containing  about  2  inches  or  3  inches 
of  good  soil  and  manure.  If  treated  thus  they 
can  be  cut  out  in  squares  when  ready  and  taken 
to  the  trenches  with  a  good  ball  of  roots. 

Brussels  Sprouts. —The  first  sowing  will  now 
require  hardening  oft',  and  when  sturdy  enough 
may  be  planted  out  in  good  soil  2  feet  6  inches 
apart  each  way.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  them 
out  3  feet  6  inches  between  the  rows  and  crop 
with  a  short-haulmed  early  Potato,  the  latter 
coming  oflf  early  and  thus  giving  the  sprouts 
ample  room  for  development. 

Mai-e  or  Sireet  Corn. — The  earliest  batch 
should  be  hardened  and  planted  out  as  .soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  favourable  for  so  doing. 
Sow  late  Peas,  such  as  British  Queen,  Carter's 
Michaelmas  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  about  three 
times  during  tliis  month. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Autumn-fruitinr)  Raspberries  of  the  Belle  de 
Fontenay  type,  it  not  already  done,  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  3  inches  of  the  stool.  Take 
away  the  protecting  material  from  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Cherries  and  Plums  as  soon  as  the 
weather  admits  of  so  doing.  Examine  the  trees 
daily  tor  pests,  and  take  strong  measures  if  any 
aphides  are  seen.  Spray  with  Extract  of  ijiuassia 
on  a  fine  day  about  3  p.m.  or  else  early  in  the 
morning  ;  this  will  prevent  an  immediate  attack. 
I  have  found  with  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Cherries  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  a  bad 
attack  1  >f  aphides  is  to  syringe  witli  warm  water,  to 
4  gallons  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  petroleum 
emulsion  has  been  added,  repeating  this  for  a 
day  or  two. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Lale  Vines  coming  into  flower  should  have  a 
I  night  temperature  of  not  less  than  60'.     Close 


the  house  moderately  early  and  shut  up  with  a 
good  sun  temperature  ranging  from  75"  to  90°. 
The  latest  Vines  of  such  varieties  as  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling  should  have  the  points  pinched 
two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  and  let  the  laterals 
be  brought  down  to  the  wires  carefully,  as  they 
snap  very  easily. 

W.  A.  Cook. 

{Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Stephanotis  tloribunda  should  now  be  induced 
to  grow  freely  by  being  placed  in  a  brisk  and 
moist   atmosphere    tor   a   few    weeks    until    the 
growths  have  attained  a  length  of  10  inches  or 
12    inches,    after    which     the     plants     may    be 
gradually  inured  to  a  lower  temperature.     The 
ordinary  plant  stove  is  sometimes  too  warm  and 
too  moist  for  Stephanotis,  and  the  result  is  that, 
the  plants  under  these  conditions  do  not  flower. 
Avoid  training  the  shoots  too  closely  together, 
as  this  only  tends  to  provide  one  of   the  best 
harbours  for  mealy  bug  that  can  possibly  be  had. 
Orchids.  —  Dendrobium     dalhousianum    is    a 
large,  handsome  plant  when  well  grown.     The 
roots   are   strong  and   persistent,  liking  a   very 
rough,   open    compost  and    large,   roomy  pots. 
Peat  and  sphagnum   in  equal   proportions,  with 
abundance  of  rough  lumps  of  charcoal  and  crooks, 
suit  it  well.     The  pots  must  be  more  than  half 
filled  with  drainage,  protecting  this  with  a  layer 
of    rough   moss    before  putting    the    plants    in 
position.     Pot  firmly,  and  keep  the  leads  back 
as  far  as  possible,  so  tliat  they  do  not  reach  the 
rims  for  a  couple  of  seasons  at  least,  and  finish 
the  compost  with  a  slight  rise  to  the  centre. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Melons. — Where  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  these  it  will  be  necessary   to  make  sowings 
about  every  three  weeks,  a  few  seeds  only  being 
sown   at   a    time.      Melons    succeed    very   well 
through  the  summer  in  frames  on  hot-beds  where 
a  bottom-heat  of  about  80"  can  be  maintained, 
but  both  watering  and  syringing  must  be  done 
with   care  and   judgment  if  satisfactory   results 
are  to  be  obtained. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Runner  Beans. — These  may  now  be  sown  out- 
doors with    every    prospect    of    success.      The 
Scarlet  Runner  adapts  itself  to  many  methods  of 
treatment,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the  plant  may 
serve  to  hide  many  a  rough  corner  in  the  garden 
or  to  form  a  pretty  and  eff'ective  dividing  line 
between    the    kitchen    and    flower    department 
where  these  two  sections  of  the  garden  adjoin. 
In  whatever  position  it  may  be  put  well-manured 
soil  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  same  plants 
are  to  keep  on  bearing  throughout  the  season. 
Hardt  Fruit. 
Straioberrie-t    in   the    Open. — The   plants    look 
well  at  present ;  the  flowers  are  showing  strongly 
and  the  young  foliage  is  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Mulching    should   now    be    pushed    forward    as 
speedily   as    possible.      Before   attending  to  the 
mulching  do  not  under  any  circumstance  omit  to 
apply  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime  or  of  lime  and  soot. 
Flower  Garden. 
Wallfloirer.i.—li   for   no  other  reason  but   its 
sweetness,  tlie  Wallflower   should   find  a  place, 
particularly     in     mixed    liorders.       The     single 
varieties  are  as  easily  raised  from  seed  as  a  bed 
of  Cabbage.     They  may  be  sown  either  in  rows 
or  in  beds  on  light  garden  soil.     For  summer  and 
autumn    flowering  the  best   time  to  sow   is  the 
beginning  of   May.     When  about  2  inches  high 
prick  them  out  into  nursery  beds  in  rows  about 
6  inches  apart,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
borders  are  dug   in   spring,    when   they   should 
be  lifted  with  balls  and  planted  where  they  are 
to  bloom.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 
AahwelUhorpe,  Nonrich. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
Le,  and  mth  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
** Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  cffmmunica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  tvritten  on  <me  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOK  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  busiiiess  should  be  sent  to  the  PDBLISBER 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
taper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Growing   water   plants   in   tubs 

(Cynthia). — It  \ou  mix  half  a  peek  of  charcoal 
with  the  soil  used  for  each  tub  this  will  tend  to 
keep  the  water  fresh.  Of  course  evaporation  will 
be  fairly  rapid  and  so  fresh  supplies  of  water  will 
be  needed  at  comparatively  frequent  intervals. 
If  you  use  the  charcoal  as  advised  you  will  not 
have  much  trouble  with  the  water. 
Perennials  for  out  flowers  {B.  w. 

Atkinson). — You  are  somewhat  late  to  be 
planting  with  a  view  to  getting  a  good  flowering 
of  many  plants  this  year,  but  you  may  get  some 
flowers  if  you  plant  good-sized  examples  of  the 
best  things.  For  instance,  it  is  late  or  unseason- 
able now  to  be  thinking  of  planting  Spanish 
Irises,  Flag  Irises,  single  and  double  Pyreth- 
rums,  Trollius  and  many  more,  yet  these  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  of  hardy 
plants  in  the  cut  state.  You  may,  however, 
plant  Aster  aniellus  in  many  forms,  A.  acris,  A. 
Isevigata,  Heleniums,  Achilleas,  perennial  Peas, 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Gaillardias,  any  of  the 
perennial  Sunflowers,  Heliopsislavis,  Campanulas 
of  sorts,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  Phloxes,  Leu- 
oanthemums,  Erigeron  speciosus,  Anchusa  italica, 
Galegas  and  many  more.  By  planting  the  Flag 
Irises,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums  and  Del- 
phiniums now  good  plants  and  a  more  representa- 
tive flowering  would  result  another  year.  To 
the  foregoing  many  bulbous-rooted  plants  should 
be  added,  but  these  could  not  be  planted  before 
the  autumn  ensuing. 

Altepnanthepas  soing  off  (»'.  S.  C.).— You 
say  nothing  aa  to  the  conditions  of  the  treatment  given 
to  your  Alternantheras,  but  after  carefully  examining 
those  sent  we  can  discover  no  special  reason  for  their 
going  off  in  the  way  they  have  done.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  our  mind  that  the  trouble  has  arisen  from  what  the 
gardener  terms  damping  off,  set  up  by  overcrowding  or  by 
too  close  an  atmosphere.  Remember  that  all  fungoid 
troubles  of  this  class  are  best  combated  with  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  Out-of-character  specimens  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  name  definitely,  but  apparently  yours  are  nana 
aurea,  yellow ;  versicolor,  pink ;  and  paronychioides, 
crimson. 

Narcissus  coming'  a  bad  coloup(/>7>io/-ni/ii(»). 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  season  of  1907  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  deficient  colouring  of  the  blooms  to 
which  you  refer.  The  germ  of  the  flowering,  as  you 
probably  are  aware,  is  laid  nearly  a  year  in  advance,  and 
any  material  check  at  the  moment  of  the  forming  of  the 
embryo  bud  during  the  summer  of  1907  would  only  be 
revealed  by  the  flowering  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  The 
fact  that  the  other  sorts  mentioned  are  of  normal  colour 
only  strengthens  the  view  that  some  local  influence  at  the 
period  of  maturing  last  year  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
failing  We  are  assuming  that  the  bulbs  have  been  well 
grown  and  are  in  other  respects  quite  up  to  their  usual 
standard. 

Tulips  not  flowering  (.1.  />..  l'crm,inrn).~The 
two  bulbs  sent  are  quite  sound  and  healthy,  with  good 
roots,  and  to  all  appearance  should  have  flowered  well. 
The  foliage  on  the  one  bulb  has  obviously  been  badly 
eaten  by  slugs,  and  as  these  pests  seem  to  have  a  great 
partiality  for  Tulip  bulbs  and  leaves,  they  are  protiably 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  '*  small  worms,"  which  are 
a  kind  of  millepede,  are  not  present  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  do  much  harm,  and  we  do  not  think  the  non-fiowering 
can  be  attributed  to  them.  They  certainly  would  not  be 
in  the  bulbs  when  they  were  bought,  but  would  much 
more  likely  be  caused  by  the  manure  used,  as  they  live  on 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  Try  to  give  a  good  dressing  of 
lime  in  the  summer  or  autumn  when  the  bulbs  are  lifted 


it  will  tend  to  keep  them  down,  and  do  not  use  the  same 
sort  of  manure  again.  We  should  say  that  if  some  of  the 
bulbs  were  very  small  when  planted,  naturally  they  would 
not  flower  much ;  or  it  may  be,  looking  to  the  past  summer, 
that  the  unfavourable  climatic  influences  affected  their 
ripening.  Either  of  these  causes  would  affect  the  bloom, 
but  there  is  nothing  about  the  bulbs  sent  to  suggest  them 
in  this  case. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Hyacinth  bulbs  grone  wrong 

(Oropcsa). — Complaints  as  to  the  unsatisfactory 
behaviour  of  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  are  very 
common  this  year,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  cold  wet 
weather  we  experienced  last  summer,  when  the 
bulbs  should  have  been  ripening  for  another 
season.  At  the  same  time,  of  the  bulbs  sent  by 
you  the  two  in  fibre  had  not  a  healthy  root,  and 
consequently  failure  was  certain.  They  appear 
to  have  been  kept  in  fibre  sufficiently  moist  to 
cause  the  roots  to  start,  and  it  then  apparently 
got  so  dry  that  they  perished.  When  bulbs  are 
potted  in  good  potting  soil  it  is  far  easier  to  keep 
the  roots  in  a  regular  state  of  moisture  than 
when  they  are  in  Cocoanut  refuse,  which  dries 
very  quickly  and  is  difficult  to  keep  in  an  even 
state  of  moisture.  You  did  right  in  separating 
the  offsets,  as  they  have,  of  course,  a  tendency 
to  weaken  the  bulb.  The  general  treatment  as 
detailed  by  you  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
but,  of  course,  if  the  bulb  does  not  contain  a 
good  spike  of  blooms  in  embryo,  no  treatment 
will  develop  one.  Still,  if  you  use  potting  soil 
instead  of  fibre,  you  may  reasonably  expect 
better  results. 

Plant  to  covep  damp  wall  of  gpeenhouse 

(/.  A'.).— You  cannot  do  better  than  plant  Fitus  radicans, 
a  self-climbing  green-leaved  plant  that  will  grow  rapidly 
in  a  temperature  ranging  from  60°  to  60°.  A  variegated 
form  of  it  is  also  obtainable. 

Bottom  tempepatupe  for  Capnatlon  cut- 
tings (-V'"'/('(').— The  bottom  temperature  mentioned  in 
the  article  to  which  you  refer  is  obtained  from  hot- water 
pipes  The  beds  of  sand  are  formed  on  benches  fixed  over 
tile  pipes  1  foot  or  18  inches  away,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  is  easily  maintained  5*^  higher  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  Please  do  not  apologise  for  writing  for 
information  ;  we  are  always  most  pleased  lo  assist  our 
readers. 

Keeping  Tree  Capnations  {.v.  A.  jV.).— Tree 
Carnations  may  be  kept  year  after  year  if  they  are  care- 
fully attended  to.  If  they  are  treated  for  winter  blooming 
they  should,  after  the  flowering  period  is  over,  be 
shortened  back  in  order  to  obtain  good  free  growth,  and 
if  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  state  they  need  not  be 
repotted.  In  this  case  a  liberal  top-dressing  is  very 
helpful.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  throw  the  old 
plants  away  every  two  years,  particularly  when  a  supply 
of  cut  flowers  is  a  consideration. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

W^inter  and  spring  Broccoli  un- 
satisfactory (A.  B.  C). — The  Cauliflowers 
would,  undoubtedly,  do  well  in  deeply-trenched 
ground  in  the  summer  time.  There  is  plenty  of 
heat,  of  course,  to  mature  the  plants  ;  but  the 
loose,  trenched  soil  is  quite  unsuitable  for  Broc- 
coli, especially  when  the  plants  are  grown  in 
such  an  exposed  position.  They  would  succeed 
much  better  if  grown  in  quite  firm  ground.  For 
instance,  if  a  plot  of  ground  were  cleared  of  Pea 
haulm  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  it  would  be 
wrong  treatment  to  deeply  trench  such  ground 
and  then  plant  Broccoli.  The  plants  would  grow 
luxuriantly,  but  they  would  suffer  during  a 
severe  winter.  The  stems  immediately  below 
the  leaves  are  not  solidified,  and  when  exposed 
to  frosts  they  are  injured  and  often  killed.  The 
proper  treatment  would  be  to  simply  level  the 
ridges  where  the  Peas  grew  and  to  put  out  strong 
plants  in  the  firm,  undug  soil.  The  plants  may 
not  attain  to  a  very  large  size,  but  they  would 
bear  fine,  compact  heads  or  flowers. 

Aspapagus  Kale  (Sandy  Sml).—A  medium  rich 
loam  suits  this  Kale  best,  but  it  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  a  sandy  soil :  in  fact,  all  the  Kales  will  thrive  in 
light  and  rather  poor  ground  if  it  is  well  manured  and 
the  plants  carefully  grown  while  they  are  quite  small. 
If  once  the  seedlings  become  stunted  through  being  left 
too  long  in  their  seed-beds  they  will  never  be  satisfactory. 
Deeply  trench  the  soil  and  put  in  plenty  of  rotted  manure 
quite  a  month  before  the  plants  are  put  there.    The  seeds 


of  Asparagus  Kale  should  be  sown  early  in  April  and  the 
resultant  seedlings  transplanted  4  inches  apart  in  a 
nursery  bed  prior  to  being  planted  in  their  summer 
quarters. 

Melons  and  Cucumbeps  failing  (E  T.).— 
I  have  carefully  examined  your  Melon  plant  and  cannot- 
And  any  trace  of  eelworms  in  it,  though  I  have  examined 
sections  of  the  entire  stem  under  the  microscope,  nor  can 
I  detect  any  insect  pests  in  the  soil,  so  that  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  give  you  any  clue  to  the  reason  of  the  failure 
of  your  plants.— G.  S.  S. 

Edibility  of  Gourds  (II'.  J-  )r.).-Of  the  twelve 
named  varieties  of  Gourds  in  your  list  we  can  commend 
two  only  as  truly  edible,  those  being  the  Yellow  Mammoth 
or  Pumpkin  and  the  Egg-shaped  Ohio  Squash,  assuming 
yours  are  to  be  the  same  as  we  grew  twenty  years  ago. 
This  latter  variety,  with  its  marrowy  yellow  flesh,  always 
seemed  to  us  the  best  of  all  the  Gourds  or  Marrows.  AlIi 
the  rest  belong  to  the  ornamental  section,  and  are  grown 
for  such  purpose  only.  We  saw  one  of  the  white  egg- 
shaped  varieties  fruiting  remarkably  at  Long  Ditton  last 
summer,  and  realised  that  if  edible  it  would  make  a. 
valuable  garden  variety.  ^^  hen  cooked,  however,  it. 
proved  horribly  bitter,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  general 
character  of  the  flesh  of  the  ornamental  varieties.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Odell  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  Gourds  to 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society  in  1905, 
and  he  particularises  many  sorts  by  no  means  commonly 
grown  for  ornamentation,  but  his  list  of  varieties  suitable 
for  eating  is  a  very  small  one.  Possibly  many  existing 
ones  could  be  largely  improved  in  productiveness  were 
judicious  cross-breeding  undertaken. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Laying  out  a  tennis  coupt  (T.  K.  11'.). -For  a 
single  tenuis  court  the  base  or  end  lines  should  be  27  feet, 
and  for  a  double  court  3e  feet.  The  side  lines  in  each 
case  are  78  feet  long.  The  serving  lines  will  be  18  feet 
from  the  base  lines  in  each  case,  and  the  net  is  stretched 
exactly  across  the  centre. 

Infopmatlon  about  newrly-planted 
Ramblep  Roses  (fi.  J.  DaBis).—As  your  Roses  have 
evidently  been  pruned  once  there  is  not  any  need  to 
cut  the  shoots  back  more,  providing  the  wood  is  firm 
and  the  buds  are  good.  If  the  wood  appears  soft  at  the 
top  you  must  cut  down  to  that  which  is  plump  and  sound. 

Fipst-class  gapdenlng  dictionapy  (&'.   v 
ir/W).— "Nicholsons  Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardenmg 
is   the  most   up-to-date    and    comprehensive   gardening 
dictionary  that  we  know.    It  is  published  by  L.  I'pcott 
Gill,  Strand,  London,  W.C,  in  four  volumes,  price  £4  4b. 

Qpubs  from  hepbaceous  bopdep  (&'■  l*-)- — 
The  grubs  you  forwarded  are  those  of  a  fly  belonging  to 
the  familv  Bibionadie,  and  probably  to  the  genus  Bibio. 
The  flies  no  doubt  lay  their  eggs  at  the  roots  of  plants 
from  which  the  grubs  are  hatched.  I  expect  you  would 
find  that  Vaporite,  sown  broadcast  round  the  plant  at  the 
rate  of  2oz.  per  square  yard  and  worked  in  to  a  depth  of 
about  6  inches,  would  kill  the  grubs.  No  liquid  insecti- 
cide is  of  any  use.  The  flies  are  those  rather  tbin-bodied 
creatures  which  are  black  or  reddish  in  colour,  and  which 
fly  slowly  from  one  plant  to  another,  and  are  sometimes 
present  in  large  numbers  for  a  few  days  about  the  end  of 
April  or  in  May.— G.  S.  S. 

Using  sulphate  of  ammonia  (.4  Bfffiiiner).— 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  highly  stimulating  manure  that 
acts  very  ciuickly  and  needs  to  be  used  very  carefully.  It 
is  best  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in  quite  small  quantities, 
say,  21b.  per  square  rod,  giving  two  dressings  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  taking  advantage  of  a  wet  day  so 
that  it  is  quickly  washed  into  the  ground.  For  pot  plants 
a  teaspoonful  in  from  2  gallons  to  3  gallons  of  water  will 
be  enough,  at  least  at  first ;  but  you  may  find  it  an  advan- 
tage to  increase  the  strength  a  little  later  on.  It  must 
not  be  used  very  frequently  for  flowering  or  fruiting 
plants  ;  but  for  crops  where  leaves  are  desired,  such  as 
Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Ferns  and  Palms,  it  is  most  helpful. 

Ppesepvlng  Fepns  In  a  book  (Cally).- This- 
is  very  simple  and  can  be  done  by  anyone.  Cut  the  fronds 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  do  not  cut  them  when  they 
are  wet.  Then  carefully  spread  them  out  between  sheets 
of  newspaper,  place  a  board  on  top  and  weight  this  with 
bricks  or  anything  that  may  be  at  hand.  Place  in  a  dry 
structure,  such  as  a  stoke-hole  or  potting-shed.  During 
the  summer  the  fronds  may  remain  between  the  papers 
until  dry,  but  in  the  winter  the  papers  should  be  changed 
twice  the  first  week.  When  dry  you  can  place  the  fronds 
in  a  book  or  paste  them  on  sheets  of  stout  paper.  ' '  Choice 
British  Ferns,"  by  Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L  8.,  is  a  good 
book  on  hardy  Ferns.  It  is  published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Colt's-foot  and  Bindweed  (.E.  H'.).— There  is 
nothing,  we  fear,  short  of  digging  out  the  roots  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  any  practical  use  in  the  circumstances. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  dig  it  out,  believing  that  the 
house  would  be  secure  enough  on  its  own  foundations  to 
bear  the  effects  of  the  soil  disturbance  necessary  to  do  so. 
In  applying  salt,  carbolic  acid  or  aught  else  the  ever- 
present  difficulty  is  the  depth  to  which  the  roots  descend, 
and  likewise  their  forked  character.  The  roots  of  both 
plants  are  also  very  brittle,  and  even  when  forking  it  out 
you  will  need  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary  care. 
Pulling,  as  soon  as  a  leaf  is  seen  above  the  surface,  is  of 
some  good  at  times,  and  you  might  for  a  time  try  this  and 
the  salting.  Cutting  down  while  the  plants  are  in  the 
greenish  stage  has  '^  very  weakening  effect  and  is  so  simple 
as  to  lie  worth  a  trial. 
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SOCIETIES. 


THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
GHENT. 
The  following  is  an  abridged  report  of  the  chief  classes  at 
the  centenarj-  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Botanical  Society  of  Belgium,  opened  at  Ghent  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  show  was  generally  considered  to  be  the 
most  extensive  and  comprehensive  ever  seen  iu  Belgium. 
ORCHnis. 
Major  Holford,  C.I.V.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire,  erected  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
comprehensive  groups  of  Orchids  in  the  show.  The  centre 
was  occupied  by  a  magnificent  plant  of  Cymbidium 
ebumeo-lowianum,  which  carried  about  twenty  large 
spikes  of  well-developed  flowers.  At  the  back  of  and 
flanking  this  plant  on  either  side  were  superb  specimens 
of  Odontoglossums,  while  in  the  front  were  smaller  choice 
plants  of  such  subjects  as  Cattleyas,  Brasso-Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums,  two  very  fine  Sophronites,  a  large  spike  of 
Cymbidium  lowianum  Pitt's  variety,  Miltonias,  an  inter- 
esting specimen  of  Bifrenaria  Harrisoni;t,  Brasso-Cattleya 
Mrs.  J.  Leeman,  a  flue  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  Weston- 
birt variety,  with  many  other  handsome  sorts.  The  whole 
were  splendidly  grown,  and  the  arrangement,  with  graceful 
Palms,  was  such  as  to  excite  universal  admiration.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  examine  this  flne  display  in  detail 
owing  to  the  numerous  visitors  that  were  constantly 
admiring  it.  The  Orchid  palace  was  the  name  generally 
applied  to  this  masterpiece  of  British  skill,  and  although 
it  was  not  entered  for  competition  the  society  awarded  it 
an  oeiivre  d'art. 

The  wonderful  display  of  Odontoglossuni  hybrids  that 
was  staged  by  111-.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristii,  was 
probably  the  flnest  and  most  interesting  ever  seen  at  any 
exhibition.  They  were  superb,  and  the  immense  ran<»e 
of  variety  was  marvellous.  Not  only  has  this  raiser 
advanced  this  popular  race  of  Orchids  in  the  markings, 
but  the  flowers  shown  also  had  distinct  and  unique  ground 
colour,  excellent  form  and  were  of  splendid  size  and 
robust  habit.  What  more  can  one  desire  ?  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  were  those  in  which  yellow  pre- 
dominated. Of  these  the  following  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous :  0.  loochristieuse  Jusuudum,  white  ground, 
mottled  brownish  crimson,  with  deep  yellow  edges  ■  O.' 
wilckeanum  Clio  ;  0.  wiganianum  Luoretia,  deep  yellow 
ground,  spotted  and  mottled  chocolate ;  O.  flavescens  • 
O.  lawrenceanum  Triumphale,  deep  yellow  ground  colour,' 
which  is  almost  obliterated,  except  at  the  tips,  with  ricli 
dull  crimson  blotches ;  and  O.  excellens  Apollo,  bright 
canary  yellow,  with  crimson  markings.  We  might  very 
well  fill  a  column  about  the  many  good  things  to  be  seen 
in  this  exhibit,  but  lack  of  space  forbids. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  Odontoglossums,  Mr.  Graise  of 
Amiens  staged  some  very  choice  forms  in  a  glass  case.  O. 
crispum  Orange  Queen  is  a  distinct  plant  with  good-sized 
heavily  spotted  flowers  and  a  decided  orange  tint  in  the 
mottling  I  the  labellum  has  the  characteristic  yellow 
blotch  in  the  centre.  O.  ardentissimum  La  Gloire 
heavily  mottled  with  magenta-purple  :  O.  a.  President 
CuUiere,  lilac  tinted ;  O.  a.  Empereur  des  Indies,  broad 
white  margins  to  the  petals  with  centres  of  purplish 
crimson ;  0.  Arlequin,  a  twisted  petalled  variety  with 
brownish  crimson  spots  and  blotches  ;  and  two  plants  of 
Odontioda  devoniana  (0.  Edwardi  X  Cochlioda  noetzliana) 
were  the  flnest  of  a  very  choice  collection.  One  hundred 
franc  medaille  d'Or. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Bnissels,  also  had  a  very  choice  little 
collection  of  Odontoglossums,  several  very  taking  plants 
being  among  them.  Continental  raisers  are  evidently 
well  to  the  front  in  taking  advantage  of  the  many  possi- 
bilities to  be  derived  from  this  genus. 

The  first  prize  for  a  specimen  Cymbidium  was  won  by  M 
.1.  de  Hemptinne.  with  a  grand  plant  of  C.  lowianum 
■which  was  carrying  about  twenty-five  fully-developed  spikes 
of  good-sized  flowers.  The  plant  measured  nearly  (i  feet  iu 
diameter,  and  was  a  very  good  example  of  cultural  skill. 
Greenhousk  Flowekini)  Plants. 
These  were  represented  in  moderate  variety,  although 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  popular  as  they  are  at 
home.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Enfleld,  Middlesex,  staged  a  wonderful  exhibit  of  winter  or 
perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  which  were  arranged  in 
magnificent  style.  The  flowers  were  really  grand  examples 
of  cultural  skill,  all  being  very  large,  of  splendid  substance 
and  well-defined  colours.  Lotus  peliorhyncus  and  moss 
formed  a  good  groundwork.  The  flowers  were  arranged  in 
vases  of  varying  heights,  two  moss-covered  pillars,  adorned 
with  white  and  red  blooms  respectively,  occupying  a  central 
position.  .Several  Orchids  were  placed  at  the  end,  a  specially 
nue-Howered  specimen  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  being  noticed 
the  blooms  of  which  were  very  large  and  of  grand  form  and 
colouring.  White  Perfection,  Britannia,  Enchantress, 
Orlflamme,  Nell  Gwynne,  Winsor,  Aristoci-at,  Mikado  and 
a  yellow  seedling  were  some  of  the  best  Carnations.  As 
this  grouji  was  not  staged  for  competition  no  award  was 
made. 

.Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  also  ex- 
hibited a  very  flne  group  of  these  Carnations,  the  blooms 
being  staged  m  vases  so  as  to  form  a  bank-like  mass.  The 
flowers  were  all  of  excellent  quality  and  were  most  taste- 
fully arranged  with  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  this  pro- 
viding a  very  pleasing  foil  of  greenery.  This  group 
received  an  triim'  ifarl  and  a  100  franc  medal  was 
awarded  for  (Jueen  Carola,  a  magnificent  new  deep  crimson 
variety  not  yet  in  commerce.  It  very  much  represents 
liuge  blooms  ot  the  Old  Crimson  Clove  and  has  also  the 
scent  of  that  line  old  favourite.  It  is  a  true  perpetual- 
flowering  variety  and  has  splendid  stout  stems  and  non- 
•jpllttmg  calyces.      Other  fine  flowers  in  this  group  were 


Rose  Pink  Enchantress,  My  Mainland,  Beacon,  White 
Enchantress,  Lady  Bountiful  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Patten. 

Major  Holford  exhibited  a  very  flne  group  of  Hippeas- 
trums  in  great  variety,  red,  white  and  pink  forms  being 
represented  in  profusion.  This  group  formed  a  semi- 
circular bank  some  20  yards  long,  light  Palms  being  used 
as  a  neat  and  graceful  background,  with  moss  as  a  carpet. 
The  flowers  were  magnificent,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  anthers  had  been  left  on,  thus  allowing  the 
flowers  to  be  seen  in  a  natural  state. 

Messrs.  Ker  and  Sons  of  Liverpool  were  highly  success- 
ful with  a  group  of  these  plants  entered  in  the  class  for 
the  most  beautiful  group  of  seventy-five  specimens.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  for  the  whole  group,  first  for  the 
best  collection  of  forty  plants,  first  for  a  collection  of  six 
novelties,  first  for  a  collection  of  six  novelties  (white- 
flowered  varieties),  and  first  for  the  best  new  variety  or  of 
recent  introduction,  this  being  Rose  Perfection,  a' large, 
well-opened  flower  of  a  most  charming  rose  colour.  The 
varieties  that  won  the  flrst  prize  for  the  best  six  novelties 
were  Persephone,  white  and  red ;  Fairy  Queen,  white, 
lightly  striped  red  ;  Exquisite,  red,  with  white  at  the 
edges  and  tips  ;  Lord  Kitchener,  deep  crimson,  no  green  in 
the  throat ;  Emperor  of  India,  glowing  scarlet  •  and 
Goliath,  red  and  white.  The  whole  of  the  plants  in  this 
remarkable  group  were  flrst-class,  and  we  have  never  seen 
them  better  staged. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.  of  Paris  in  Class  18 
had  some  very  flne  varieties  of  Primula  obconica.  Auriculas 
and  quite  a  unique  large-flowered  hybrid  Cineraria,  the 
colour  being  dull  scarlet.  This  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  best  novelty  among  florists'  flowers  in  the  show.  It 
was  raised  from  seed  in  1905,  and  will  not  be  distributed 
until  1909.  Certainly  this  variety  stands  quite  alone  so  far 
as  colour  is  concerned,  and  is  possibly  the  forerunner  of 
numerous  varieties  having  red  or  scarlet  in  their  colour 
composition.    First  prize. 

Adjoining  the  above  group  was  one  by  the  same  fli-m 
composed  of  other  large-flowered  Cinerarias  in  excellent 
colour  shades,  all  the  plants  being  very  robust  and  flori- 
ferous.    First  prize. 

A  very  interesting  group  was  one  staged  by  Messrs.  B. 
Herrewege  and  Sons,  Brussels.  This  consisted  of  about 
fifty  plants  of  Chrysanthemum  Mnie.  Gustave  Heniy,  these 
being  only  about  1  foot  high,  with  a  single  stem,  this 
being  surmounted  by  a  good-sized  flower.  Although 
interesting  as  showing  what  can  be  done.  Chrysanthemums 
in  April  are  not  wanted  by  most  people. 

Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons. 

The  Azaleas  at  Ghent  are  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  exhibition,  the  greater  part  of  the  large  temporary 
building  being  occupied  with  splendid  examples  of  these 
plants.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  large  beds  of 
symmetrical  and  very  floriferous  plants  were  arranged, 
these  being  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  each  end  with 
other  various-shaped  groups,  the  whole  presenting  a  most 
bizarre  and  gorgeous  spectacle.  The  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  these  plants  are  cultivated  in  Belgium  is 
proverbial,  and  the  world-wide  fame  was  well  upheld  on 
this  occasion  The  following  were  some  of  the  most 
notable  groups  in  this  section  : 

A  large  semi-circular  group  staged  in  the  centre  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  D'Haene,  Brussels,  consisting  of  various-coloured 
forms  of  A.  indica.  These  were  magnificent  plants,  the 
colours  ranging  from  pure  white  through  whites  and  pinks, 
apricot,  magenta,  red,  scarlet  and  crimson.  This  group 
was  awarded  a  flrst  prize. 

The  oblong  group  of  A.  indica  variety  staged  by  M. 
Auguste  Haerens  was  exceedingly  good.  The  plants  were 
simply  masses  of  grandly-coloured  flowers,  scarcely  a  leaf 
being  visible.  The  arrangement  was  in  the  form  of  a 
bank,  falling  gently  from  a  raised  centre,  thus  showing 
the  plants  oflf  to  advantage. 

A.  D.  D'Haene  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  mar- 
vellous lot  of  A.  indica  forms  grown  in  large  tubs.  These 
plants  constituted  the  best  exhibit  of  Azaleas  we  have  ever 
seen.  .Many  of  them  measured  over  R  feet  in  diameter,  and 
in  shape  resembled  huge  floral  umbrellas.  The  colours 
were  particularly  well  defined,  and  as  examples  of  high- 
class  culture  these  plants  would  be  very  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  Ch.  Vuylsteke's  flrst  prize  group  of  twelve  A.  indica 
cultivated  as  pyramids  was  a  most  gorgeous  one  and 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Every  plant  was  trained 
in  true  pyramid  fashion,  and  the  flowers  were  produced  in 
abundance  on  fine,  healthy-looking  plants. 

Ill  the  class  for  twenty-five  A.  indica,  cultivated  as 
pyramids,  the  flrst  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Son,  St.  Albans  and  Bruges,  for  a  very 'fine  lot  indeed.  All 
the  plants  were  the  picture  of  health,  and  for  good  shape 
and  floriferousness  would  be  very  hand  to  beat.  Le 
Printeraps  is  a  very  fine  glowing  scarlet  single  :  President 
Oswald  de  Kerchone,  a  double  salmon  phik  with  red 
markings  at  the  bases  of  the  petals  ;  and  John  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  double,  flesh  coloured,  with  red  in  the  centre. 

For  twenty.flve  A.  indica  .Julius  Roehrs,  a  bright  cerise- 
coloured  doulile-flowered  variety  with  waved  or  crimped 
petals,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Son  were  again  the  champions. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  the  flowers  being  large 
and  of  good  substance.  For  a  collection  of  forty  A.  indica 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Son  secured  second  prize  with  a  very 
beautiful  lot  of  plants,  these  being  mostly  umbrella- 
shaped.  We  particularly  noticed  Baionne  de  Vrifere,  a 
large  single  white  ;  Professor  Wolters,  single  shell  pink, 
with  red  in  the  centre  and  beautifully  waved  petals  ;  and 
Charmer,  a  bright  cerise  single  that  is  very  floriferous. 

Mr.  Edward  Pynaert-van-Geert,  Ghent,  secured  the  flrst 
prize  for  a  sloping  bank  of  seventy-flve  Rhododendrons  in 
flower,  not  less  than  three  varieties.  All  the  plants  here 
were  good  and  flowering  freely,  but  the  colours  of  the 
blooms  were  not  first-class.  The  same  firm  was  also  flrst 
for  twenty-five  specimen  plants  of  Rhododendrons,  which 


were  very  tastefully  arranged  in  a  sloping  bank  The 
colours  here  were  much  better,  Lord  .Tohn  Broughton  a 
very  deep  pink  variety,  being  particularly  good 

Messrs.  Endtz,  van  Nes  and  Co.,  Boskoop,  Holland 
''a*''!?^?  charming  little  group  of  A.  mollis  sinensis  Mrs' 
A.  E.  Endtz,  a  deep  yellow-flowered  variety  that  is  well 
known  m  this  country.  The  blooms  in  this  instance  were 
a  richer  golden  yellow  than  usual. 

Foliage  and  Flowering  Stove  Plants 
Judging  by  the  exhibition  these  plants  are  much  more  iu 
demand  on  the  Continent  than  they  are  in  this  country 
many  magniHceut  specimens  ot  various  kinds  being  most 
beautifully  arranged  on  the  gromid  floor  of  the  iasino 
Viewed  from  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  the 
spectacle  was  very  flne  and  provided  a  good  example  of 
the  usefulness  of  this  class  of  plants  for  certain  purposes. 
Ferns,  Caladiums  Crotons,  Palms,  Dracajiias,  Marantas 
Dieflenbachias  and  similar  plants  were  used  in  profusion' 
masses  of  scarlet  being  provided  by  enormous  plants  of 
the  curious-flowered  Aiithuriums. 

■The  exhibit  of  foliage  plants  staged  by  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Son  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  specimens 
of  recent  introduction  and  not  yet  in  commerce  was  very 
flne  indeed,  and  the  jury  awarded  it  the  flrst  prize  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  plants  were  two  of  Pereskia 
godseftlana  trailed  round  wire  balloons,  Cocos  nucifera 
aurea,  a  form  of  this  well-known  Palm  with  golden- 
coloured  petioles;  Croton  Fred  Sander,  a  very  compact 
plant  with  hastate  leaves,  which  are  bright  canary  yellow 
at  the  base  and  dark  green  at  the  apex;  Caladium 
Sander  s  Seedling,  a  beautiful  bright  rose-coloured  large- 
leaved  specimen  ;  a  very  flne  specimen  of  Bromelia  tricolor 
a  flue  species  with  white,  green  and  pink  variegated 
foliage  ;  Philodendron  Ilsemannii,  a  Caladium-like  plant 
with  green  and  white  variegated  leaves;  and  Pinanga 
Micholitzii,  a  mottled  green-foliaged  Palm  with  a  tinge  of 
pink  in  the  young  leaves. 

In  this  section  the  magnificent  groups  staged  by  Conti- 
nental nurserymen  were  very  fine,  the  large  ground  space 
allotted  t.)  each  being  tastefully  filled  with  plants  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  Messre.  L.  Van  Houtte,  Ghent 
received  several  prizes  in  various  classes  with  superb 
plants  of  such  things  as  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Heliconias 
Diefi'enbachias  and  Dracajnas.  il.  Victor  Heursel-de- 
Meester  was  another  prize-winner  in  this  section  with 
splendid  groups,  consisting  of  Caladiums,  Nephytis 
picturata,  immense  Crotons  and  Maranta  oppenheimiana 
For  a  collection  of  twenty-five  Anthuriums  in  flower 
the  flrst  prize  went  to  Mr.  Arthur  De  Smet  Ledeberg 
These  plants  were  very  bright  and  artistic,  many  colours 
being  among  them.  One  huge  specimen  of  A.  scherzerianum 
was  carrying  twenty-nine  fully-developed  and  good-sized 
flowers,  with  an  abundance  of  healthy  foliage.  In  a  class 
for  a  collection  of  twenty  A.  scherzerianum  varieties  the 
same  exhibitor  was  once  more  flrst,  the  many  beautiful 
plants  making  a  very  fine  group. 

For  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  group  of  Crotons  the 
a-itcre  d'art  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  Delaruye-Gardon 
Lederberg.  These  plants  were  magnificent  examples' 
the  foliage  being  remarkably  bright  and  clean. 

A  replica  of  the  first  exhibition  held  by  the  society  a 
hundred  years  ago  at  "  Frascati  "  was  a  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  show,  aud  the  small  room  of  the  inn  was 
thronged  with  visitors  all  day  long.  The  same  kinds  ot 
plants  as  were  shown  then  were  on  view,  and  included  such 
old  favourites  as  Plumbago  rosea,  Justicia  pulcherrima 
Cineraria  cruenta,  Scilla  maritima.  Andromeda  lucida' 
Erica  herbacea  and  the  ever-popular  Heliotrope.  ' 

Floral  DECnRATioNs. 
For  a  natural  effect  ot  water  and  rock  scenery  the 
exhibit  arranged  in  the  temporary  structure  by  Mr.  De 
Smet  would  be  very  hard  to  heat.  Painted  scenery, 
representing  rockwork  and  a  pool  of  water,  was  flxed  at 
the  back,  and  in  the  front  was  a  groundwork  of  moss  with 
dried-up  rivulets,  rocks  jutting  out  of  these  in  a  most 
natural  manner,  suitable  dwarf-flowering  shrubs  being 
irregularly  iii.serted  so  as  to  produce  a  unique  effect. 

The  collection  ot  various  floral  decorations  from 
Lachaume's,  Paris,  was  a  very  flne  example  of  floral  art 
The  circular  table  was  very  pretty  indeed,  a  tall  vase  filled 
with  Odonti>glossums,  Cojlogynes  and  Cattleyas,  with 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  A.  plumosus  and  Smilax  for  the 
greenery  being  used  as  a  centrepiece.  Under  this  long 
sprays  of  Odontoglossuni  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri  were 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  cloth.  Other  vases  and  con- 
trivances for  holding  flowers  were  fliled  with  Orchids, 
Carnations,  Roses,  Lilies  and  other  florists'  flowers. 

British  horticulturists  were  well  to  the  fore  on  the 
various  sections  of  the  jury,  the  following  holding  special 
posts :  General  secretary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Ker.  Section  1,  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  president ;  2,  Major  Holford,  president' 
i,  Mr.  M.  S.  L.  Low,  secretary ;  6,  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  president ; 
17,  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  president ;  20,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
secretary  ;  23,  Mr.  G.  Paul,  president.  ' 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  quarterly  meeting  ot  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair. 
Five  new  members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  thirty 
for  the  (]uarter.  Several  checiues  were  passed,  being  pay- 
incuts  to  members  over  seventy  years  of  age  and  others, 
including  a  payment  of  2s.  to  a  member  who  lapsed  thirty 
years  ago.  Members  over  sixty  years  ot  age  may  now 
withdraw  the  interest  on  their  deposit  account,  and 
several  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  as  it  enables 
them  to  pay  their  subscriptions  more  easily.  The  com- 
mittee hope  that  many  young  gardeners  will  join  the 
society  during  the  year.  Rules  may  be  had  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.  W. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  arid  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  zoieh  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  ivishes  to  make 
the  ** ATiffwers  to  Correspondents"  colum>n  a  coTispicuoits 
feature,  and,  whe7i  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  ki-ndly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  o/  their  assistance. 
All  comm/unications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  oj  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  oJ  the  sender. 


The  Editor  vritl  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publicatioji  i?i  The  GARDEN 
^(nll  alo-ne  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

OJices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  MEANING  OF  TULIP 
TERMS. 

1  HE   following  list  of   technical   terms 

with    Tulips    is 

in  alphabetical  order,  and 

those   most  frequently  met 

the   present    day.     I    have 

simple    as 


Tused    in    connexion 
arranged 
contains 
with   at 
tried   to   make   the   explanations   as 
possible  and  not  too  long. 

Base.  — The  base  of  a  flower  is  its  bottom  ;  it 
varies  very  much  in  its  colouring.  In  a  florist's 
Tulip  it  must  be  either  pure  white  or  yellow, 
whereas  in  T.  gesneriana  it  is  of  a  deep  rich  blue, 
and  in  T.  Didieri,  black  with  a  yellow  edge. 

Bizarre. — This  French  word  means  strange  or 
unconventional.  It  is  now  used  to  denote  those 
flowers  that  have  a  yellow  base,  and  which, 
when  they  break,  have  a  yellow  ground  with 
markings  of  some  shade  of  red  or  purple.  In 
the  early  days  of  Tulip  growing  these  yellow 
ground  flowers  were  thought  very  little  of. 

Breeder. — When  a  Tulip  is  raised  from  seed  it 
first  blooms  as  a  self,  or  it  may  be  with  a  border 
of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
In  this  state,  before  it  breaks,  it  is  called  a 
breeder  or  mother  Tulip.  After  a  certain  time 
the  flower  breaks,  that  is,  it  becomes  striped. 

Broken. — After  starting  life  as  a  self-coloured 
flower,  a  time  comes  when  the  colouring  matter 
appears  no  longer  as  a  solid  mass,  but  broken  up 
in  stripes  and  blotches.  This  may  take  place  in 
two  or  three  years,  or  it  may  be  delayed  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  is  a  debateable  question 
if  this  breaking  is  the  result  of  maturity  or 
disease. 

Byhlamen  is  a  term  applied  to  broken  flowers 
with  white  bases  and  white  grounds.  Origin- 
allj-  it  included  both  purple  and  red  striped 
flowers,  but  its  use  is  now  confined  to  the  former, 
whereas  the  latter  are  called  Roses. 

Cottaqe  or  May-flowering. — Many  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  late-flowering  section  of  garden 
Tulips  were  found  in  old  cottage  gardens,  e.g., 
Mrs.  Moon,  Caledonia  and  Fairy  Queen.  Hence 
the  name  has  been  adopted  for  the  whole  late- 
flowering  section. 

Darwin.  — A  new  and  vigorous  race  of  self s  or 
edged  Tulips,  which  are  distinguished  not  only 
by  their  tall  habit  and  strong  stems,  but  also  by 
their  well-formed,  cup-shaped  flowers.  They 
were  introduced  into  commerce  in  1889  by 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son  of  Haarlem. 
There  are  no  bizarres  in  true  Barwins.  To  class 
such  a  flower  as  Yellow  Perfection  as  one  is 
really  a  misnomer. 

Dragon. — See  "  Parrot." 

Due  Van  Thol. — A  small  class  of  very  early- 
flowering  Tulips,  which  are  descendants  of  T. 
suaveolens,  a  small  red  flower  with  a  yellow 
edge.  It  now  includes  forms  which  are  other- 
wise descended.  The  so-called  scarlet  Duo  Van 
Thol  is  not  really  a  Due  Van  Thol  at  all. 

Dutch  is  a  term  applied  to  the  early-flowering 
section  from  their  being  raised  and  grown  so 
largely  in  Holland. 

Eiiglish. — English  Tulips  are  florist  Tulips  of 
especially  good   and  correct  marking.      In    late 


years   the  best  have   been   raised    in   England, 
hence  the  name. 

Feathered.  — When  a  Tulip  breaks  the  markings 
vary  a  great  deal.  Two  particular  variations 
have  been  singled  out  by  Tulip  fanciers  as 
"  correct."  One  is  when  the  colouring  matter  is 
confined  to  the  edges  of  the  petals,  leaving  the 
body  pure  ;  this  is  called  feathered. 

Flamed.  — When  in  a  broken  Tulip  the  colour- 
ing matter  runs  up  the  middle  of  each  petal  and 
branches  out  towards  the  edges,  the  marking  is 
said  to  be  flamed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  same  variety  may  exist  at  the  same  time  as  a 
breeder,  and  as  either  a  flamed  or  feathered 
flower. 

Flemish. — A  robust  race  of  broken  Tulips,  not 
so  finely  marked  as  the  English. 

Florist. — Broken  Tulips  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  pure  base,  fine  form  and  even  markings. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  to  discuss  these 
points  fully. 

Italian  or  Florentine  is  used  in  connexion  with 
those  Naeo-Tulips  which  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  have  been  discovered  in  Central  and 
Northern  Italy. 

Late. — That  section  which  usually  flowers  in 
May  and  early  June.  Speaking  generally,  they 
are  much  taller  and  finer  than  the  early-flowering 
Tulips. 

May-flowering  is  synonymous  with  Cottage  or 
late  flowering. 

Mother  is  the  same  as  "  Breeder." 

Nceo-Tulips. — One  of  the  points  of  greatest 
interest  in  connexion  with  Tulips  is  the  finding 
of  new  species  in  Italy,  and  Savoy  in  France, 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  account  for  their  appearance,  seeing 
that  they  have  always  been  found  near  inhabited 
places  that  have  been  frequently  visited  by 
botanists,  e.g.,  Florence  and  Bologna  in  Italy  and 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  in  Savoy.  These  new 
Tulips  are  spoken  of  as  Na30-Tulips.  Three 
examples  are  T.  Didieri,  T.  mauriana  and  T. 
billietiana. 

Parisienne. — Hardy  late  Tulips  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  distinguished  by 
their  long,  wiry  stems  and  elegantly-shaped 
flowers. 

Parrot.  — Tulips  with  split  and  irregularly  cut 
petals  and  curiously  striped  and  blotched  marking. 
They  have  been  known  since  16(35,  but  until  the 
inclusion  of  a  purple  and  white  coloured  one  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  last  autumn,  called 
Sensation,  all  Parrot  Tulips  have  been  bizarres. 
Sensation  is  a  sport  which  was  found  in  Holland 
in  a  bed  of  a  variety  called  Reine  d'Espagne. 

Rectified  is  the  same  as  "  Broken." 

Rembrandt. — A  new  race  of  broken  Tulips 
derived  from  the  Darwins. 

Roses. — This  is  the  name  given  to  broken 
Tulips  with  white  bases  and  white  grounds  with 
red,  or  some  shade  of  red,  markings. 

Savoy. — Those  species  of  Nfeo-Tulips  which 
have  been  found  in  Savoy  are  called  Savoy  Tulips 

Self. — Tulips  which  are  entirely  of  one  colour, 
e.fcluding  the  base,  are  called  selfs,  e.g..  Ingles- 
combe  Scarlet  is  a  self  although  it  has  a  black 
base. 

Species. — Varieties  which  are  of  natural  or 
wild  origin,  e.g.,  T.  fosteriaua  and  T.   sylvestris. 
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It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  garden 
forms,  e.g.,  Inglescombe  Park  or  Prince  of 
Austria.  Joseph  Jacob. 


PRIZES 


FOR    READERS. 

MAY. 


THE  BEST  FLOWERS  AND  SHRUBS 
FOR  TOWN   GARDENS. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 
The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Saturday,  May  30.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


NEW    ORCH  IDS. 

Odontoolossu.m  crispum  Queen  of  the  Earth. 
In  this  plant  we  have  a  handsome  variety  that  is 
a  long  way  removed  from  the  type.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  rather  broad,  sharply  pointed,  and 
very  much  waved  at  the  margins.  The  white 
fliound  is  heavily  and  irregularly  mottled  with 
brownish  crimson  blotches  of  varying  size.  The 
labellum  is  rather  large,  somewhat  pointed,  and 
is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  other  segments, 
except  for  the  usual  yellow  blotch  on  the  centre. 
The  plant  shown  was  carrying  one  inflorescence 
composed  of  eight  fully-opened  flowers  and  one 
bud.  Shown  by  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks.     First-class  certificate. 

CiRRHOPETALU.M    RoXBURfiHII. 

This  little  plant  is  of  botanical  interest  only, 
the  tiny  inflorescences  of  cream  and  purplish 
■flowers  being  very  inconspicuous.  The  leaves 
are  ovate  and  of  a  dull  reddish  green  hue. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
Butanical  certificate. 

ClRRHOPETALUM  WBNDLANDIANDM. 
The  plant  shown  was  a  rather  small  one,  and 
had  a  single  inflorescence  composed  of  six  good- 
sized  flowers.  The  colour  of  these  is  yellow  at 
the  base  and  dull  red  from  thence  up  to  the 
apex.  The  blooms  are  very  long  and  taper  off  to 
a  sharp  bifurcating  point.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.     Award  of  merit. 

OdoXTOGLOSSUM    PLATYCHEILUM    SUPERBUM. 

Here  we  have  a  very  nice  variety  of  a  com- 
paratively little-known  Odontoglossum.  The 
flowers  are  conspicuous  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
labellum,  which  is  very  large,  broad,  and  of  a 
deep  like  colour,  this  being  freely  dotted  with 
rather  small  magenta  spots.  The  flowers  are 
borne  mostly  in  pairs  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
bright  green  erect  leaves.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.     Award  of  merit. 

Odontoclossum  niveum. 
This  plant  may  well  claim  to  be  one  of  the,  if 
not  the,  most  graceful  of  all  this  family.     The 
rather  small  flowers  are  freely  produced  in  com- 
pound   racemes,    which    are    erectly   borne    on 


medium-sized  wiry  stems.  The  flowers  are 
rather  small,  segments  narrow  and  pointed  and 
twisted  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  The  white 
ground  is  freely  besprinkled  with  clear,  rich 
crimson  spots,  except  at  the  apices,  where  the 
white  remains  pure.  The  plant  shown  was  a 
very  vigorous  specimen,  and  had  two  large 
inflorescences.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells.      Award  of  merit. 

HippEASTRUM  (Amaryllis)  Pdrity. 
This  handsome  variety  with  its  large  snow- 
white  blossoms  marks  the  greatest  advance  in 
the  white-flowered  forms  we  have  yet  seen,  as  it 
surpasses  Snowdon,  another  variety  from  the 
same  raiser,  both  in  its  purity  and  its  £i,xed 
character  from  year  to  year.  The  seed  of  the 
new  comer  was  sown  in  1904,  and  having  now 
flowered  for  three  successive  years  its  albino 
character  is  regarded  as  quite  fixed.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fielder,  it  is  not  unusual  for  these 
white-flowered  varieties  to  develop  a  shade  of 
pink  in  the  second  year,  and  for  this  reason 
Purity  has  been  given  a  longer  trial  and  has 
remained  true.  The  plant,  like  other  white- 
flowered  varieties,  possesses  great  vigour,  and 
already  several  offsets  have  been  produced. 
Shown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
by  Mrs.  Burns,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder),  on  the  •iSth  ult. 
First-class  certificate. 


NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

May  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society'.  Ex- 
hibition of  Flowers,  Plants,  &c.  Lecture  at  3  p.  m. 
by  Mr.  Osgood  H.  Mackenzie  on  "Gardening  in 
the  West  Highlands."     Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

The  recent  weather.— We  are  afraid 

the  recent  weather  will  have  played  sad  havoc 
with  many  crops  and  garden  plants,  Roses  in 
particular.  One  well-known  amateur  rosarian 
confided  to  me  that  he  had  lost  over  200  plants, 
but  we  hope  such  disasters  are  not  numerous. 
Those  who  had  not  sown  their  seeds  will 
rejoice  now.  Little  progress  was  made,  and  in 
many  instances  resowing  must  be  done.  If  the 
mild  weather  at  the  time  of  writing  continues, 
the  fruit  crup  should  be  good. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  —At 

the  fortnightly  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  a 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  White  on  the 
"Profession  of  Landscape  Gardening."  Mr. 
Harry  .J.  Veitch  was  in  the  chair.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  the  lecturer  said  how  dilfieult  it 
is  to  define  the  mission  of  a  landscape  gardener, 
whose  conceptions  are  not  confined  to  garden  or 
park  enclosures,  but  are  stimulated  by  an  appre- 
ciation of  landscape  scenery,  and  are  anxious  to 
bestow  its  beauties  upon  districts  where  they  are 
non-existent  ;  in  fact,  to  make  all  Nature  a 
garden.  The  present  rate  of  disappearance  of 
natural  landscape  by  the  rush  for  country 
dwellings  is  great,  and  to  the  landscape  gardener 
devolves  the  work  of  preservation  and  use  of 
natural  features  of  beauty.  He  referred  to  the 
Town  Planning  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and 
the  greater  demand  for  landscape  gardeners 
indicated  thereby.  Landscape  gardening  em- 
bodied a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  a  University 
training  where  possible  was  indispensable.  In 
Germany  the  subject  is  an  important  one  in  all 
public  and  hoiticultural  schools,  ohieflj'  that  of 
Potsdam.  In  France  the  central  institution  is 
the  Ecole  Nationale  d'Horticulture  in  Versailles. 
The  subject  is  also  taught  in  Austria.  The 
United  States  affords  the  model  precedent,  for 
here  the  landscape  gardening  is  considered  very 
serious,  and  the  subject  is  found  in  the  curriculum 
of  most  of  the  leading  universities,  especially 
that  of    Harvard,   whose    course    iaoludes    the 


principles  of  landscape  gardening,  elementary 
botany,  experimental  physics,  physiography, 
elementary  geology,  principles  of  design  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  &c.  The  lack  of  similar 
facilities  in  England  is  a  matter  for  comment, 
and  should  demand  the  attention  of  educational 
authorities  here.  Thirty-seven  new  Fellows  were 
elected  at  the  meeting,  including  Lady  Grey, 
Captain  Cuthbert,  D.S.O.,  Captain  A.  H.  Thor- 
burn  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Joicey. 

Cardiff  and  County  Horti- 
cultural Society.— The  annual  exhibition 
of  the  above  society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  '22  and  23  next.  The  schedule 
is  a  most  comprehensive  one  and  some  valuable 
prize  are  offered  in  many  of  the  classes.  Thus 
in  Class  1,  for  a  group  of  plants,  the  first  prize  is 
£15  ;  and  in  Class  2,  for  amateurs,  for  a  group  of 
plants,  fo.  In  other  classes,  for  Roses,  amateurs 
and  open,  and  also  for  Sweet  Peas,  valuable 
prizes  of  plate  are  to  be  cotnpeted  for.  Copies  of 
the  schedule  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Maurice  B.viley,  24, 
I>uke  Street,  Cardiff. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Ag-rl- 

CUlture. — The  number  of  this  journal  for 
April,  which  commences  the  fifteenth  volume, 
contains  several  new  features  of  interest.  The 
size  has  been  increased  from  sixty-four  to  eighty 
pages,  and  the  additional  space  has  been  and  will 
in  future  be  filled  with  a  monthly  article  dealing 
with  the  course  of  trade  in  agricultural  produce 
during  the  previous  month.  An  attempt  will 
also  be  made  to  print  from  time  to  time  reports 
on  the  condition  of  crops  abroad,  especially  on 
the  Continent,  and  on  the  trade  in  those  articles 
of  agricultural  produce  which  compete  with 
home-grown  produce.  Two  other  series  of  articles 
have  been  commenced,  the  first  on  weeds,  fungi 
and  agricultural  pests,  to  be  illustrated  each 
month  with  a  coloured  plate,  the  other,  on  the 
agriculture  of  small  holdings,  showing  what 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  those  who  have 
been  successful,  with  suggestions  for  those  who 
are  about  to  take  up  new  holdings.  As  it  is 
intended  that  these  articles  shall  be  of  service  to 
all  classes  of  agriculturists,  the  price  of  the 
".Journal"  (4d.  monthly)  will  not  be  raised. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  John  Leslie, 

PitCuUen,  Perth. — Mr.  John  Leslie,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Scottish  e.'chibitors, 
especially  with  Grapes,  at  the  leading  shows, 
having  been  appointed  gardener  at  Oxley  Grange, 
Busliey,  \Vatford,  Herts,  and  therefore  leaving 
his  present  appointment  at  Pitcullen,  Perth, 
shortly,  his  many  friends  decided  to  present  him 
with  a  testimonial.  The  proposal  met  with  much 
response,  and  a  handsome  sum  of  money  was 
contributed  for  the  purpose,  among  the  sub- 
scribers being  Lord  Provost  Gibson,  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  R.  Wallace,  K.C.,  late  M.P.  for 
Perth,  both  of  whom  wrote  expressing  their 
great  esteem  for  Mr.  Leslie.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  recently,  the  meeting  being 
presided  over  by  IJr.  Thomson,  rector  of  Perth 
Academy,  who  expressed  great  regret  at  their 
loss  of  Mr.  Leslie,  and  spoke  highly  of  his  work 
for  the  Natural  Science  Society.  Afterwards 
Mr.  James  E.  Fenwiok  made  the  presentation, 
which  consisted  of  a  photograph  of  a  number  of 
gardening  friends  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns.  Mr. 
Fenwiok  referred  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Leslie  was  held,  the  regret  felt  at  his 
departure  and  the  hope  that  he  might  have  every 
success  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour.  Mr.  Leslie 
made  a  feeling  reply.  Mr.  Leslie's  career  during 
the  twenty-four  years  which  have  passed  since  he 
went  to  Perth  has  been  marked  by  many 
successes  as  an  exhibitor.  He  is  universally 
recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  growers  of 
Grapes  in  Scotland,  and  his  prizes  at  the  great 
shows  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  have  been 
very  numerous.  Last  year  his  Grapes  won  five 
out  of  seven  firsts  at  Edinburgh.  As  a  judge  he 
has  always  been  of  service,  and  his  reputation  as 
such  is  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 
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The  Cyclamen-floweped  Daftodil. 

The  quaint  little  Narcissus  oyclamineus  is  not 
too  easy  to  establish,  but  when  once  it  has  made 
itself  at  home  in  a  garden  it  thrives  well  and 
delights  all  with  its  singular  flowers.  To  begin 
with,  the  flowers  are  large  for  the  stature  of  the 
plant  ;  then  the  outer  segments  are  reflexed  in 
such  a  way  as  practically  to  expose  the  whole 
trumpet,  which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  and  cjuite 
as  lengthy  as  that  of  many  of  the  taller  trumpet 
Daffodils.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
and  are  of  great  substance,  lasting  for  about  six 
weeks — a  long  time  indeed  for  a  l5affodil  to  keep 
ia  bloom  in  the  open.  It  seems  strange  now  that, 
although  known  to  Parkinson,  it  was  lust  to  this 
country  and  only  reintroduced  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  now  happily  established  in  a  number  of 
girdens,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  it  doing 
so  well  in  the  garden  of  Ueneral  Stewart,  Car- 
1  uchan,  on  the  Kirkcudbrightshire  side  of  the 
Nith,  where,  the  other  day,  there  were  fully 
fifty  blooms  in  perfection  in  a  clump  at  one  time. 
The  group  was  an  attractive  one,  and,  as  N. 
cyclamineus  seems  to  be  increasing  from  self-sown 
seeds  as  well  as  from  of&ets,  this  note  may  be 
encouraging  to  some  who  wish  to  try  this  unique 
little  flower  of  its  class,  but  who  fear  to  do  so. 
At  Carruohan  the  plants  are  in  an  ordinary 
border  facing  almost  south-west,  and  in  what 
was  an  ordinary  soil  inclined  to  heaviness  and  of 
a  rather  clayey  texture,  but  which  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  addition  of  plenty  of  old 
decayed  manure  for  several  years  since  General 
Stewart  entered  upon  possession  of  the  place. — 
S.  A. 


THE      ROSE     GARDEN 


PLANTING  TEA  ROSES  FROM  POTS. 

DURING  the  next  three  or  four  weeks 
plantations  may  be  made  of  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  that  have 
been  grown  in  pots.  If  the  beds 
are  well  prepared  and  good  hardy 
plants  obtained,  these  specimens, 
tliough  somewhat  small,  will  make  a  splendid 
display  during  the  early  autumn.  Beds  tliat 
have  contained  early  bulbs  may  be  profitably 
planted  with  the  beautiful  decorative  Roses  that 
are  now  so  plentiful ;  and  what  can  be  more 
lovely  or  more  useful  than  these  Roses  ?  They 
are  far  more  pleasing  than  many  of  the  so-called 
bedding  plants,  and  are  quite  as  continuous  in 
their  blooming.  Most  growers  now  graft  or  bud 
the  Tea  and  Hybi'id  Tea  Roses  on  the  seedling 
IJriar,  and  it  is  found  that  such  plants  will  grow- 
most  luxuriantly  when  the  roots  lay  hold  of  the 
niw  soil. 

;  JEven  if  it  be  not  possible  to  plant  at  once,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  plants  be  obtained  as 
early  as  possible,  as  then  they  could  be  sent 
without  their  pots  if  the  ball  of  earth  is  carefully 
matted  up. 

In  preparing  the  beds,  remember  that  these 
Roses  are  very  partial  to  good  drainage  and  also 
to  a  somewhat  gritty  soil.  Where  leaf-soil 
abounds  this  should  be  liberally  admixed  with 
the  loam,  and  if  some  bone-meal  be  added  to  the 
bottom  soil  and  a  little  spent  Mushroom-bed 
manure  to  the  top  the  plants  cannot  fail  to  do 
well.  In  planting  it  is  most  essential  that  the 
ball  of  earth  be  wet  throughout.  If  at  all  dry, 
let  them  be  soaked  for  a  few  seconds  in  water. 
Flant  very  firmly  and  lightly  mulch  the  surface 
with  short  decayed  manure.  Lfnless  very  dry 
weather  follows,  no  further  watering  will  be 
required.  I  prefer  to  raise  the  beds  at  least 
6  inches  above  the  ordinary  level. 

Varieties  depend  upon  what  one  has  already  in 
the  garden,  but  one  cannot  have  too  many  of 
such  beautiful  Roses  as  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Lady  Battersea,  Mme.  Ravary,  Joseph  Hill, 
Gustave  Grunerwald,  La  Tosca,  Phariaaer,  Anna 
Olivier,  Mme.  Leon  Pain,  Mme.  A.  Mari,  and 
G.  Nabonnand.  P. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

HOW  TO  GROW  FINE  COCKSCOMBS 
AND  CELOSIAS. 

A  MATEURS  who  have  plenty  of  heat  may 
/\  raise   these    plants    in    March,    but 

/   %  where  artificial  heat  is  derived  solely 

/      \        from   hot-beds    the   end  of  April  or 
/         \^      early  in  May  will  be  soon  enough  to 
sow    the    seeds.       Both  Cockscombs 
and  Celosias  are  suitable  plants  for  a  cool  green- 
house   during    the    summer    months.        Celosia 
oristita  is  the  florists'  Cockscomb. 

The    amateur    should     adopt     the    following 
method  of  growing  the  plants.     Make  up  a  good 


AN   INTERESTING   PLANT  PARASITE  :    OBOBANCHB 
ON   A   PELARGONIUM. 

hot-bed  composed  of  sweetened  stable  litter  and 
tree  leaves  in  equal  quantities.  Put  a  frame  on 
the  hot-bed  and  cover  the  latter  with  a  layer  of 
ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre  to  a  depth  of  6  inches, 
then  fill  a  few  seed-pans  or  boxes  with  some  light, 
rich  soil,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  burying  them 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  the  same  kind  of 
soil.  In  the  meantime  fill  more  pans  or  boxes 
with  sandy  loam  two  parts,  leaf-soil  one  part, 
and  well-rotted  manure  one  part.  The  latter 
sliould  be  passed  through  a  half-inch  mesh  sieve, 
so  that  the  particles  will  mix  evenly  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  compost,  and  place  the  filled  boxes 
on  the  hot-bed. 

"iWhen  the  seedlings  are  about  1  inok  high  trans- 
plant them  3  inches  apart  in  the  prepared  boxesi 


still  retaining  them  on  the  hot-bed.  In  due  time 
pot  each  seedling  separately  in  .3-inch  pots  filled 
with 'a  similar  compost.  Allow  the  young  plants 
to  remain  in  these  pots  until  the  "combs" 
form,  and  pick  out  all  specimens  that  show 
well-formed  "combs,"  then  repot  the  plants 
loosely  in  very  rich  soil  and  plunge  the  pots  in 
the  hot-bed. 

From  this  time  do  not  allow  the  plants  to 
become  potbound,  but  repot  them,  finally  using 
7-inch  pots.  When  the  latter  are  well  filled  with 
roots  begin  feeding  with  weak  doses  of  clear  soot 
water  and  then  with  diluted  liquid  manure  and 
other  artificials.  When  the  "  combs  "  are  about 
three-part.s  developed  the  plants  may  be  placed 
in  the  greenhouse.  It  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  mention  here  that  the  Cockscomb  is  an 
instance  where  fasciation  has  become  a  more  or 
less  permanent  feature.  The  plants  to  many 
people  are  more  interesting  than  beautiful,  but 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  a  few  well- 
grown  specimens  give  an  air  of  distinction  to  a 
greenhouse  during  the  late  summer  months,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a  dozen  or  so 
should  be  grown. 

Celosia  pyramidalis  should  be  grown  in  a 
similar  soil,  but  the  seedlings  should  be  trans- 
planted direct  from  the  seed  -  pans  to  pot 
separately,  and  be  kept  growing  freely  all  the 
time,  frequent  repotting  before  the  plants  get 
potbound  being  the  best  way  to  ensure  the  quick 
growth.  The  crimson-coloured  varieties  should 
be  picked  out,  as  these  generally  give  the  most 
satisfaction,  tliough  a  variety  of  colours  may  be 
obtained  from  a  single  packet  of  seeds,  mixed, 
and  all  may  be  grown  where  desired.  These 
plants  are  often  used  for  bedding  and  are  very 
beautiful ;  but  if  the  foliage  be  kept  quite  free 
from  red  spider  they  make  charming  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  plants  and  last  in  good  condi- 
tion for  many  weeks.  A  bed  of  damp  shingles 
or  ashes  is  better  than  a  dry,  wooden  stage.  Put 
some  slates  on  the  latter  and  cover  them  with 
shingle  or  ashes.  Avon. 


AN  INTERESTING  PLANT  PARASITE. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Lavender,  gardener  at  Waltham 
Manor  Gardens,  Twyford,  Berks,  sends  us  a 
most  interesting  example  of  the  Broom  Rape  or 
Orobanche  growing  on  a  Pelargoniuni,  which  we 
have  had  photographed  and  reproduced  herewith. 
His  letter  reads  as  follows:  "This  curious 
parasite  occurred  on  a  plant  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
gonium Albion.  I  first  noticed  the  growth 
pushing  up  about  the  end  of  .January  last  and  at 
once  thought  that  it  resembled  an  Orobanche,  so 
I  told  the  man  who  watered  the  plant  not  to 
interfere  with  it.  The  Orobanche  grew  rather 
quickly  and  commenced  to  flower  about  the 
first  week  in  March,  continuing  in  flower  for 
nearly  a  month,  and  probablyjjtwould  have 
flowered  longer.  The  host  plant  was  grown  from 
a  cutting  struck  in  April  last  in  sandy  soil  and 
potted  finally  into  a  6-inch  pot  last  July.  The 
soil  at  each  potting  was  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
loam  cut  from  the  top  spit  of  a  meadow  the 
previous  winter  and  stacked.  The  leaf-soil  was 
composed  of  Oak,  Elm,  Beech  and  a  few  Chestnut 
leaves,  thoroughly  rotted,  and  the  manure  was 
from  the  stables  and  had  been  previously  used 
for  a  hot-bed.  Some  mortar  rubble,  soot  and 
sand  completed  the  compost.  The  cutting  was 
struck  in  heat,  grown  on  in  a  cold  frame  for  the 
summer,  and  during  August  and  part  of  Sep- 
tember placed  on  ashes  in  the  open,  and  then 
returned  to  a  cold  frame  for  a  week  or  two.  At 
the  beginning  of  October  the  plant  was  taken 
to  the  position  it  flowered  in,  this  being  a  shelf 
exposed  to  all  the  light,  close  to  the  roof  glass 
in  a  house  kept  at  about  5.5°  and  freely  venti- 
lated. It  was  watered  with  manure  water  made 
from  cow  manure,  also  with  soot  water,  and  was 
occasionally  sprinkled  with  Clay's  Fertilizer. 
The  cutting  was  one  I  had  given  to  me,  so  I  do 
not  know  if  any  parasites  had  appeared  where  it 
came  from." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

Free-flowering  Daffodils.— In  The 

Garden  of  the  4th  .ult.  a  correspondent  writes 
that  he  has  had  seventeen  blooms  from  twelve 
bulbs  of  Mme.  de  Graaff.  I  have  a  large  number 
of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  &o. ,  in  moss  fibre  every  year, 
between  eighty  and  ninety  pots,  and  I  have  never 
known  them  so  free  flowering  as  this  year,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  had  three  bulbs 
of  Mme.  de  Graaff  which  threw  seven  blooms 
between  them.  One  of  Messrs.  Barr's  "  e,xtra  " 
Narcissus  Emperor  threw  six  blooms  ;  six  bulbs 
of  that  lovely  Barrii  Mrs.  C.  Bowley  have  thrown 
twenty-one  blooms  ;  two  very  pretty  seedlings 
from  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  of  Birmingham,  named 
Leonie  and  Saturn,  threw,  in  nearly  every  case, 
two  blooms  to  every  bulb  ;  and  so  the  list  goes 
on,  one  of  the  few  failures  being  Golden  Spur, 
which  was  very  poor.  Barrii  eonspicuus  has 
also  flowered  far  more  freely  than  I  have  hitherto 
known  it  to  do.  Perhaps  these  details  may 
interest  other  readers. — Helen  Pitcairn. 
Saxifraga  longifolia  and  offsets. 

It  M  ould  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  \ia,\e 
observed  offsets  on  the  true  Saxifraga  longifolia, 
as  the  instances  in  which  these  have  been 
observed  must  be  rare  indeed.  During  a  some- 
what long  experience  I  have  never  seen  an  offset 
on  any  plants  of  the  true  form,  and  its  bearing 
no  offsets  has  been  frequently  mentioned.  One 
of  the  latest  instances  is  in  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer's 
book,  "  M3'  Rock  Garden,"  in  which  he  says  : 
"  After  this  (i.e.,  after  flowering)  the  plant  dies 
without  offsets,  but  matures  seed  so  abundantly 
that  one  has  no  difficulty  in  raising  as  large  a 
stock  as  heart  can  desire.  The  true  Saxifraga 
longifolia  may  always  be  known  by  this  inability 
to  throw  any  secondary  growths,  which,  I  believe, 
is  invariable."  There  is,  of  course,  a  plant 
called  S.  longifolia  prolifera  which  produces 
plenty  of  offsets,  but  no  one  would  compare  it 
or  any  other  with  the  true  longifolia,  which 
admits  of  no  rivals  of  its  class.  The  broad- 
leaved  longifolias  are  either  hybrids,  which  are 
very  common,  or  are  reversions  to  some  earlier 
form  from  whic!h  the  real  longifolia  has  evolved. 
— S.  Aknott. 

Dwarf  Peas. — I  note  a  writer  refers  to 
Gradus  Pea  as  being  dwarf.  Is  not  that  an 
incorrect  description  of  it  ?  as  although  commonly 
described  in  lists  as  of  3  feet  in  height,  yet  it 
usually  reaches  4  feet,  and  grown  under  glass 
would  naturally  be  higher.  This  excellent  first 
early  marrowfat  so  closely  resembles  Early  Giant 
that  many  gardeners  class  them  as  identical.  In 
anj'  case  the  latter  form  rarely  comes  under 
4  feet  when  well  grown.  Really  these  Peas, 
with  many  others,  all  remarkably  fine  croppers, 
belong  to  the  medium  growth  section,  perhaps 
the  most  reliable  average  section  of  Peas  for 
general  cultivation.  Still,  some  gardeners,  where 
they  have  ample  room  and  deep  retentive  soils, 
stick  to  Duke  of  Albany,  Alderman,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Quite  Content,  Peas  which  range  from 
0  feet  to  7  feet  in  height.  Really  Dwarf  Peas 
are  found  in  Harbinger,  William  Hurst,  English 
Wonder,  Defiance,  Chelsea  Gem,  Daisy,  Omega 
and  several  others,  none  of  which  exceed  2  feet 
in  height,  and  some  are  not  more  than  IS  inches 
in  height.  These  are  universally  classed  as 
Dwarf  Peas. — D. 

Leaf-curl  on  Peaches  in  New 
Zealand. — I  wrote  you  six  or  eight  weeks 
ago  n  the  dressing  of  Peach  trees  for  leaf-curl 
with  refuse  of  acetylene  gas.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  I  have  found  what  appears  to  be  a  complete 
cure  for  it.  I  was  spraying  some  plants  for 
green  fly  with  Sunlight  soap  when  I  thought  I 
would  try  it  on  the  Peach  trees.  Its  effect  was 
marvellous  ;  they  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  with 
most  of  the  foliage  dying,  and  the  fruit  was 
about  the  size  of  Hazel  Nuts.  They  commenced 
to  send  forth  new  shoots  at  once,  and  are  now 


maturing  a  splendid  crop  of  fine  fruit,  with  no 
sign  of  disease  on  the  trees.  Before  saying  any- 
thing further  on  the  subject  I  would  like  to  test 
the  treatment  a  second  time,  and  I  cannot  do  that 
here  for  another  season.  It  will  be  your  spring 
when  this  appears,  so  readers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  can  test  it.  I  did  not  use  a  strong 
solution  ;  four  pennyworth  of  soap  should  make 
6  gallons  to  W  gallons  of  wash.  I  may  state 
that  a  week  or  two  befcjre  using  the  soap  I 
washed  the  trees  with  a  strong  jet  of  fresh 
water,  but  I  do  not  think  that  had  much  to  do 
with  the  result. — J.  G.  Paterson,  Finmrn, 
CantiHniry,  Nrn-  Zialand. 

The  Gooseberry  mildew.— A  serious 

case  for  the  British  ta.xpayer  is  raised  when  a 
deputation  of  Gooseberry  and  interested 
mycologists  invites  the  British  Government  not 
only  to  at  once  order  the  destruction  of  any 
Gooseberry  plantation,  however  large,  in  which 
any  evidence  of  the  mildew  may  be  seen,  but 
asks  that  with  such  order  ample  monetarj'  com- 
pensation might  be  provided  also.  Are  these 
Gooseberry  growers  willing  to  insure  their 
plantations  against  attacks,  or  do  thej'  think  the 
national  purse  is  as  deep  as  the  ocean?  They  even 
object  to  the  grower  whose  Gooseberry  breadth 
may  be  affected  from  cutting  out  and  burning 
the  affected  bushes,  but  insist  on  total  destruction 
with  consequent  compensation.  How  many  other- 
wise old  and  nearly  exhausted  plantations  rapidly 
becoming  worthless  and  perhaps  also  because  of 
bad  culture  a  ready  prey  to  fungoid  attacks  it 
might  not  thus  be  profitable  to  destroy  and  get 
compensation.  If  compensation  be  paid  for  the 
Gooseberry  mildew,  why  not  for  the  Currant 
mite  or  for  any  of  the  many  ills  to  which 
vegetable  life  is  heir '? — A.  D. 

elementary  school  gardening.- 

That  this  form  of  gardening  has  become  very 
popular  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  public  at 
large  is  evidenced  by  the  special  literature  now- 
devoted  to  it,  and  also,  as  shown  in  The  Garden, 
by  the  offer  of  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
subject.  I  would  ask  room  to  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  points  rai.sed  in  Mr.  Waldron's  prize  essay, 
recently  published,  because  I  think  them  open  to 
criticism.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  gardening 
is  a  subject  specially  fitted  for  village  schools 
only.  Children  in  villages  are,  by  reason  of  their 
rural  surroundings,  brought  naturally  more  in 
contact  with  Nature  and  with  gardens  than  are 
children  in  towns,  and  as  a  result,  when  town 
children  are  afforded  a  chance  to  garden  at 
school,  they  do  so  with  an  avidity  and  an 
enthusiasm  that  is  delightful  to  see.  If  anything 
could,  later  in  life,  help  to  lead  town  men  back 
to  the  land,  it  would  be  because  of  the  earnest 
desire  latent  in  them  to  put  into  practice  that 
instruction  at  school  which  they  have  not 
forgotten  and  have  warmly  cherished.  Mr. 
Waldron  favours  plots  for  two  boys  to  work 
simultaneously.  That  is  not  by  any  means  either 
good  practise  or  common  experience.  Both 
teachers  and  boys  prefer  individual  gardens. 
Not  only  does  each  boy  take  more  pride  in 
working  his  own  plot,  but  he  also  seeks  to  emu- 
late the  best  work  done  in  any  one  plot.  The 
pupil  cannot  shelter  himself  behind  his  fellow 
when  he  is  responsible  for  the  plot  solely.  It  is 
advised  that  drills  r\in  north  and  south.  That 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  school  garden 
plots  run  east  and  west.  Practically,  they  have 
to  be  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the  shape  of 
the  land  out  of  which  created.  It  is  a  fallacy 
also  to  assume  that  it  is  best  to  have  rows  north 
and  south.  All  the  crops  in  the  gardens  are 
summer  ones,  and  have  to  make  their  growth 
through  hot,  dry  weather.  When  rows  run 
north  and  south,  the  intermediate  soil  is  fully 
exposed,  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun  scorching  it. 
When  rows  run  east  and  west,  one  crop  shades 
the  soil  beliind  it,  and  thus  it  is  less  dried.  Why 
do  gardeners  so  prefer  the  shade  of  a  north  wall 
for  summer  crops  but  for  that  reason?  Sowing 
two  rows  each  on  a  plot  of  limited  area  of  spring- 
sown  Onions,  Parsnips   and  Carrots,   when  (jne 


row  of  each  will  suffice,  thus  shutting  out  Beet, 
Turnips  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  is  not  good. 
Then  Potatoes  should  have  two  rows,  diverse 
varieties.  Runner  Beans  may  be  in  back  corner 
clumps,  leaving  the  space  behind  the  row  of 
Peas  for  Lettuce,  Radish,  Tomatoes  or  bush 
Marrows.  Leeks,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Broccoli,  Caljbage,  Kales  and  Cauliflowers,  also, 
later,  winter  Onions,  should  all  be  sown  in  drills 
in  a  spare  plot  for  transplanting  when  Potatoes, 
Peas  and  Kidney  Beans  have  been  removed.  It 
is  unwise  to  occupy  the  boys'  plots  with  these 
things  until  later  in  the  season.  Mr.  Waldron 
is  not  quite  exact  in  classing  Pentstemons,  Snap- 
dragons, Hollyhocks  and  Forget  -  me  -  nots  as 
perennials  ;  all  have  somewhat  fugitive  exist- 
ence. I  greatly  prefer  that  at  the  first  boys 
should  be  instructed  in  the  proper  measurements 
between  the  rows.  But  for  some  such  instruc- 
tion the  first  year  the  result  would  be  distressing. 
In  the  second  year  they  should  have  less  restric- 
tion, but  still  have  the  most  active  oversight. 
Defects  in  these  respects  would  be  less  attributed 
to  the  pupil  than  to  the  teacher.  The  proposal 
to  give  the  boys  prizes  for  good  work  in  the 
shape  of  garden  tools  is  altogether  wrong.  Seeing 
that  in  all  schools  proper  tools  are  found,  such 
prizes  wcjuld  have  little  value.  Much  better 
would  be  concise,  clear,  practical  and  well-illus- 
trated books  on  gardening,  as  bo3's  much  appre- 
ciate these.  Generally,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
where  local  prizes  are  offered  for  boys,  the  judging 
is  done  by  the  county  instructors  on  precisely 
the  same  basis  as  cottage  gardens  and  allotments 
are  judged.  In  some  cases  boys'  garden  produce 
is  exhibited  for  prizes  also.  What  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  would  be  a  county  exhibition 
of  school  garden  produce,  each  year  each  block  of 
gardens  competing,  and  not  individual  pupils. 
Without  doulit,  school  teachers — where  good  gar- 
deners, as  many  are — make  the  best  teachers  of 
gardening,  as  they  have  the  art  of  teaching  which 
the  best  of  practical  gardeners  may  not  possess. 
—A.  D. 

A    good    wall    plant.  —  I   do    not 

remember  having  seen  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia 
mentioned  as  a  suitable  plant  for  covering  a  wall, 
but  for  such  purpose,  however,  it  is  highly 
satisfactory.  As  much  cannot  be  said  for  it 
when  planted  out  in  exposed  positions,  for  in 
such  places  it  will  grow  often  too  fast  to  mature 
its  growth  sufficiently  to  produce  flowers. 
There  wa.s  a  plant  growing  here  for  a  great 
many  years  in  such  a  place,  but  it  never  flowered. 
Some  four  years  ago  two  plants  were  turned  out 
of  pots  after  being  forced.  One  was  planted 
against  a  wall  with  full  south  aspect,  the  other 
on  a  wall  facing  full  west,  and  both  have  flowered 
very  freely  each  year,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  one  on  the  south  wall  is  six  or  seven 
days  earlier  than  the  one  on  the  west.  Both 
plants  grow  very  fast ;  the  one  on  the  west  wall 
made  growths  2  feet  in  length  last  year,  and 
these  were  nailed  to  the  wall  and  are  now  just 
opening  their  first  flowers,  nearly  every  growth 
being  terminated  by  a  truss  of  bloom.  At  the 
present  season  I  do  not  think  one  could  desire  a 
finer  flowering  shrub  for  a  warm  wall,  and  when 
associated  with  Pyrus  japonica  must  be  most 
effective.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  fine  plant 
would  flower  quite  freely  on  a  warmer  soil  than 
ours,  and  where  a  little  protection  was  afforded 
by  adjacent  shrubs  or  trees.  Evidently  all  that 
is  required  is  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Coming  into  flower  thus  early  it  would  be  liable 
to  injury  by  frost  if  exposed.  One  can  also 
imagine  a  fine  effect  produced  by  this  and  various 
sorts  of  Magnolias.  As  to  soil  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  not  at  all  particular,  any  fairly  good  garden 
soil  proving  suitable,  but  thorough  drainage  is 
essential. — T.  A.,  Cirencester. 

Birds  and  buds.— This  neiglibourhood 
seems  to  suit  the  bullfinch  admirably,  judging  by 
the  quantities  that  visit  these  gardens  from  the 
adjoining  woods.  They  appear  to  commence 
their  work  of  destruction  about  the  first  week 
in  December  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off'  the 
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trees,  and  they  have  not  done  with  the  buds 
until  the  latest  Apples  are  well  in  bloom.  Com- 
mencing with  the  Forfiythia,  then  on  to  Malus, 
Pyrus,  Plums,  Lilac,  Weigela,  Thorns,  Almonds, 
Crabs,  &c.,  and,  of  course,  the  Pears,  Goose- 
berries, Currants  (Red  and  White),  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apples,  &c.,  the  bullfinch  would 
appear  to  be  a  most  methodical  bird.  Sometimes 
it  is  argued  (and  rightly)  that  the  bullfinch  is 
not  responsible  for  all  the  damage  done  ;  but 
they  must  have  the  major  part  of  the  blame,  as 
I  have  not  noticed  any  other  bird  at  the  buds, 
except  when  sharp  frost  and  snow  prevent 
their  usual  food  from  being  got  at.  Coming  to 
the  various  ways  of  preventing  the  buds  being 
taken,  it  is  entirely  out  of  question  to  net  every 
exposed  fruit  tree,  &c.,  in  the  garden,  and  as  the 
weather  destroys  the  effects  of  soot,  lime  and 
such  things  very  quickly,  the  best  method  we 
find  is  the  gun  with  small  shot.  Having  kept 
an  accurate  account  for  the  past  four  winters  I 
find  the  bag  is  110,  116,  128  and  up  to  the  12th 
ult. ,  158.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
crescendo  in  numbers,  as  we  quite  expected  to 
record  a  diminuendo.  However,  perhaps  in  some 
neighbouring  gardens  it  is  thought  to  be  hopeless 
to  cope  with  these  pests,  judging  from  tlie 
amount  of  wire  netting  one  sees  about.  Despite 
the  frequent  use  of  the  gun  here  we  boasted 
some  half-a-dozen  nests  last  summer. — J.  G. , 
Battledene,  Newbury. 


NOTES  FROM  GLASNEVIN 
BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

A   WONDEKFUL      PiTCHER      PlAXT      (NEPENTHES 

Rajah). 

THE  collection  of  plants  at  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Gardens  is  known  to  include 
a  great  many  rarities,  and  among 
them  this  Nepenthes  holds  a  foremost 
place,  Edinburgh  being  the  only  other 
collection  in  tlie  British  Isles  which 
includes  this  plant.  Borneo  is  its  native  country, 
where  it  was  originally  discovered  by  Sir  Hugli 
Low,  but  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  intro- 
duced it  to  cultivation  in  1881,  and  it  was  then 
cultivated  for  a  time  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons.  The  Glasnevin  plant  is  one  of  three  seed- 
lings from  Messrs.  Veitch's  original  importation  ; 
the  other  two  seedlings  died.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore 
first  gave  these  seedlings  the  usual  hot  and  moist 
conditions  required  for  Nepenthes,  but  seeing 
they  did  not  grow  satisfactorily,  the  last  remain- 
ing plant  was  placed  in  a  cool  Orchid  house, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Many  species 
of  Masdevallias,  &c.  are  grown  in  this  house,  the 
temperature  being  kept  at  ."lO"  to  5.5°,  rising 
with  sun-heat.  After  about  twenty-six  years' 
cultivation  the  three  essentials  laid  down  for 
its  cultivation — namely,  moisture,  shade  and  an 
intermediate  temperature — still  hold  good.  The 
original  plant  grew  rather  tall,  so  the  head  was 
taken  off  and  an  effort  made  to  strike  it,  but  this 
failed  in  consequence  of  forcing.  Fortunately, 
the  old  stem  gave  a  break  at  the  base  and  con- 
tinued the  life  of  the  plant  ;  in  time  this  plant 
also  got  rather  tall  and  leggy  and  the  process  of 
topping  was  repeated,  and  the  break  from  the 
base  is  the  plant  now  at  Glasnevin.  This  time, 
l)efore  the  head  was  severed,  it  was  partly  cut 
through  some  time  previously  and  carefully 
mossed  round,  and  now  is  making  a  small  plant. 
In  its  native  habitat  it  is  described  as  a  terres- 
trial shrub  about  4  feet  high,  rusty  pubescent 
in  all  young  plants,  the  leaves  are  thick,  leathery 
and  oblong,  measuring  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  length, 
including  the  tendril  and  pitcher,  the  pitchers 
having  a  capacity  of  two  quarts.  The  plant  in 
cultivation  here  is  2  feet  in  height,  the  leaves, 
exclusive  of  tendrils,  are  14  inches  long  by 
6  inches  wide,  while  the  largest  pitcher  holds 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pint.  The  rims  or 
collars  of  the  pitchers  are  showy,  be'ng  very 
broad  and  of  a  rich  reddish  brown.     The  plant 


has  recently  made  four  good  leaves,  which  give 
promise  of  fine  pitchers  for  this  season. 

HlPPEASTRUM    PROCERUM. 

This  Hippeastrum  is  a  most  distinct  plant, 
differing  greatly  in  colour  and  general  habit 
from  the  majority  of  the  other  species  of  the 
genus.  The  bulb  is  large,  in  shape  like  an 
elongated  flask,  and  covered  with  membraneous 
scales.  Arising  from  this  sheath  of  scales  are 
thick  and  sickle-shaped  leaves,  with  a  whitish, 
cartilaginous  magin.  The  flower-scape  bears 
several  flowers,  which  have  strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Criimm,  but  they  are  light  bluish 
purple  in  colour  ;  in  diameter  they  measure 
4  inches  to  5  inches,  with  a  length  of  6  inches, 
the  whole  plant  reaching  about  2  feet  6  inches 
in  height. 

The  bulbs  will  flower  in  a  house  from  which 
frost  is  excluded,  but  as  a  rule  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  satisfactory  plant  under  cultivation  ;  it 
is  found  that  strong  imported  bulbs  give  the 
best  results.  So  far  hybridists  have  not  been 
successful  in  utilising  its  colour  by  crossing. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Bahia  was  the  first  to  introduce 
this  plant  from  Brazil.  In  the  year  1870  it  was 
flowered  by  Dr.  Rayner  of  Uxbridge,  and  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  t.  5883  as 
Amaryllis  Rayneri.  C.  F.  B. 


INSECT    PESTS. 

EARWIGS. 

FEW  insects  are  better  known  or  less 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  another 
insect  than  earwigs  ;  they  are  common 
everywhere,  and  are  very  trouble- 
some and  annoying  in  gardens,  some- 
times in  dwelling  -  houses.  That 
earwigs  are  not  favourite  insects  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  like  many  other  creatures  and 
things,  they  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted, 
and  in  spite  of  the  story  that  is  so  often  repeated 
about  their  getting  into  persons'  ears  and  brains 
which  cause  madness  and  death,  they  never  do 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  could  not  enter  the 
brain,  as  the  passage  is  blocked  by  the  drum  of 
the  ear.  It  is  curious,  however,  how  universal 
this  idea  is,  for  in  many  European  countries  they 
are  known  by  names  which  allude  to  this  super- 
stition. For  instance,  in  France  they  are  known 
by  the  name  of  perce  oreiU.e  or  ear  piercer,  in 
Germany  as  ohrirurm  or  earworm.  Another 
superstition  is  that  they  do  not  fly.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  seldom  indeed  seen  on  the  wing  ; 
but  as  they  usually  hide  themselves  during  the 
day,  only  feeding  and  moving  about  at  night,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  not  seen 
in  the  act  of  flying.  That  they  do  fly  is  a  well- 
proved  fact,  and  their  wings  are  such  complex 
and  wonderful  pieces  of  mechanism  that  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  they  would  be  provided  with 
them  if  they  were  of  no  use. 

Earwigs  are  a  certain  benefit,  as  they  kill 
thrips  and  aphides.  They  are  very  cleanly 
insects  in  themselves,  and  always  look  bright. 
They  have,  moreover,  a  strong  maternal  instinct, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  most  insects,  who, 
having  laid  their  eggs  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  appear  to  take  no  more  thought  about 
them,  and  leave  them  to  take  their  chance  in 
this  inhospitable  world.  Not  so  with  the  ear- 
wig, who  after  depositing  its  eggs  in  a  suitable 
place,  sits  on  them  as  a  bird  would,  and  even 
broods  over  the  young  ones.  Earwigs  are  very 
voracious,  and  chiefly  feed  on  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  various  plants,  the  petals  of  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations  being  their 
special  favourites.  They  often  attack  fruit, 
especially  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  spoil  Cauliflowers  by  creeping 
into  them  and  rendering  them  dirty  and  unfit  for 
use.  They  seem  to  have  no  objection  to  animal 
food,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  sometimes  feed 
on  smaller  insects.     They  have  been  known,  when 


other  sustenance  fails,  to  feed  on  one  another. 
These  insects  hide  during  the  day  in  all  manner 
of  different  places  ;  in  fact,  wherever  there  is  a 
crack  or  crevice  into  which  they  can  creep.  They 
often  hide  in  or  among  the  petals  of  flowers,  and 
have  many  natural  enemies.  'Various  birds, 
toads  and  some  of  the  larger  predaeeous  beetles 
are  very  fond  of  them,  and  many  fall  a  prey  to 
parasites.  In  the  open  air  I  cannot  recommend 
any  better  method  of  destroying  them  than  the 
old-fashioned  one  of  trapping  tliem,  which  may 
be  done  in  various  ways.  Small  garden  pots 
filled  with  dry  moss  or  crumpled  paper  placed 
inverted  on  the  top  of  the  stake  or  stick  by 
which  the  plant  is  supported,  pieces  of  Reed, 
Bamlioos,  the  hollow  stems  of  Sunflowers  or 
Broad  Beans,  or,  indeed,  the  stems  of  any  plants 
which  are  hollow,  out  into  lengths  of  about 
9  inches,  placed  among  the  stems  or  branches  of 
the  plants  are  very  useful  traps. 

Pieces  of  crumpled-up  paper  or  canvas  laid 
among  the  shoots  are  also  useful,  and  lengths  of 
canvas  or  sacking  folded  loosely  several  times 
and  laid  on  the  ground  near  plants  which  are 
attacked  by  these  insects  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Smearing  the  inside  of  any  of  these 
traps  with  a  mixture  of  beer  and  treacle  will 
render  them  more  attractive.  They  should  be 
examined  every  morning  and  the  insects  that  they 
contain  blown  or  shaken  into  a  vessel  of  water  into 
which  sutficj^nt  paraffin  oil  has  been  poured  to 
form  a  thickish  film  on  the  surface.  This  will 
soon  kill  them.  Earwigs  are  able  to  move  so 
rapidly  that-it  is  useless  to  try  and  spray  them 
with  any  insecticide.  Of  course,  by  this  means 
their  food  may  be  poisoned,  but  flowers  and  fruit 
cannot  be  treated  in  this  manner.  Though  they 
often  infest  dwelling-houses,  they  do  no  harm  as 
a  rule,  but  they  have  been  known  to  destroy 
insects  which  entomologists  have  inadvertently 
left  within  their  reach  on  setting-boards  ;  and  a 
correspondent  wrote  recently  saying  that  ' '  they 
have  invaded  a  country  house  to  the  destruction 
of  all  things  therein."  One  can  only  imagine 
that  this  statement  was  intended  to  be  taken 
with  the  proverbial  "grain  of  salt,"'  and  tliat 
there  were  certain  exceptions  ;  but  what  articles 
were  really  destroyed  unfortunately  the  "  deponent 
sayeth  not. "  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  method 
for  destroying  this  insect  in  rooms,  except  by 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  gas,  which  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  operation,  as  it  would  be  so 
difficult  in  most  rooms  to  open  the  windows  from 
outside  without  inhaling  some  of  the  gas. 

Earwigs  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless 
to  give  any  description  of  them  ;  but  I  may  point 
out  that  the  males  may  be  known  from  the 
females  by  the  shape  of  their  pincers.  Those  of 
the  male  are  curved,  meeting  only  at  their  tips, 
while  those  of  the  female  are  nearly  straight, 
only  just  the  tips  being  curved.  They  are  made 
great  use  of  when  the  insect  wishes  to  fold  up  its 
wings,  which,  as  I  haVe  before  mentioned,  are 
very  delicate  and  complex  organs.  The  front 
pair  are  like  those  of  the  rove  beetles  (or  Brache- 
lytra),  form  short  wing-cases  for  the  other, 
whicli  are  many  times  larger,  and,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  protected  by  these  cases,  they  are 
folded  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  ;  they  are 
kept  expanded  by  a  series  of  nervures,  which 
radiate  from  a  point  like  the  framework  of  a 
fan.  When  the  wing  closes  it  does  so  just  like  a 
fan  ;  the  end  half  can  then  be  folded  back  upon 
the  other  half,  and  with  another  fold,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  in  a  few  words  and  without 
a  figure,  the  entire  wing,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hardened  tip  of  the  now  tightly-tolded  organ, 
is  covered  by  the  wing-case.  The  young  earwigs 
much  resemble  their  parents  in  form,  but  they 
have  no  wings  and  are  quite  white.  There  are 
eight  different  kinds  of  earwigs  native  to  this 
country  ;  only  two,  however,  are  common. 
Besides  our  well-known  species  (Forficula  auricu- 
laria)  there  is  a  much  smaller  species  (Labia 
minor),  which  may  often  be  seen  flying  about  in 
the  evening,  but  it  is  not  recognised  as  a  pest  in 
any  way.  0.  S.  Saunders. 
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ANEMONE    BLANDA. 
\  HE    accompanying    illustration    shows 


one  of  the  most  charming  of  early  spring  flowers, 
that  particular  colour  being  rare  in  the  two  first 
months.     The  finest  form  of  all,  however,  is  the 
beautiful  double   one,  of    so   deep   a   blue   that 
^  _____         it  becomes  purple  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
oneTnd"^ri""broadTdging"'of"this'This  is  only  to  be  seen  in   one  garden-in   the 
Anemone  in   an   exposed   portion    of    West  of  hngland— where  it  suddenly  appeared 
■  •  one  spring,  a  spontaneous  tribute  irom  the  grate- 
ful garden  to  reward  the  many  years  of  loving 
care  bestowed  on  it  by  its  learned  master.     Long 
may  they  both  flourish  there  ! 

iVallham  Cross.  E.  A.  Bowles. 


T 

I  one  of  mj-  beds  for  herbaceous  plants. 

K  The  clump  shown  is  a  very  early  pale 

blue  form,  which  generally  shares 
with  the  Winter  Aconite  the  honour  of  being  one 
of  the  first  dicotyledons  to  show  flower  in  the 
new  year.  The  outsides  of  its  sepals  have  a 
decidedly  rosy  tint,  but  when  expanded  in  the 
sunshine  they  are  a  clear  Nemophila  blue,  with  a 
white  eye  to  the  flower.  Adjoining  it  in  this 
bed  are  patches  of  other  forms  of  A.  blanda. 
This  pale  blue  one  is  always  tlie  first  in  flower 
closely  followed  by  the  pure  white      '^'     - 


tlie  deeper  blue  form  known  as  Ingram's  variety, 
and,  latest  of  all,  the  beautiful  v.  scythinioa, 
with  deep  blue  outer  but  brilliantly  white  inner 
surface,  which  is  perhaps  most  lovely  when  the 
blossoms  are  onl}-  half  expanded  and  showing 
both  the  blue  and  white  sides.  I  find  these  forms 
seed  very  freely,  and  a  large  number  of  the  seed- 
lings are  of  the  scythinica  coloration.  I  have  a 
very  deep  blue  form,  quite  purple  in  the  bud. 


A    QUICK-FLOWERING   ANNUAL. 

(EUCHARIDIITM    GRANDIBLORUM    ALBUM.) 

Theke  is  little  in  the  appearance  of  this  plant  or 

its  flowers  to  suggest  the  Fuchsia  of  either  our 

Then  comes  ,  gardens  or  greenhouses,  but  this  fact  serves  to 


bow  that  it  is  unwise  to  trust  to  appearances, 
for  the  Eucharidium  is  certainly  a  member  of 
the  Fuchsia  family,  a  family  which,  by  the  way, 
also  includes  the  Evening  Primroses.  To  some 
of  the  latter  the  Eucharidium  bears  a  very  fair 
likeness.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  and  may 
lie  treated  as  a  hardy  annual  in  this  country. 
There  is  one  point  about  Eucharidiums  which  is 
well  worth  remembering,   and  that  is  the  short 


illustrated  the  most  chaste ;  the  two  look  well 
in  combination.  The  earliest  sowings  should  be 
made  un  a  sunny  reserve  border  towards  the  end 
of  March  ;  the  later  ones  are  better  made  where 
the  plants  are  to  bloom,  as  establishing  trans- 
planted seedlings  give  trouble  in  a  hot  season. 


which  only  thrives  here  on  the  shady  and  northern  '  period  that  elapses  between  seed  sowing  and 
slopes  of  the  rock  garden,  and  never  makes  a  I  flowering  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  year, 
good  tuft  as  do  the  forms  above  mentioned,  a  few  Sowing  may  be  commenced  as  soon  after  the 
flower-stems  appearing  each  year  2  inches  or  |  middle  of  March  a.s  the  state  uf  the  soil  and 
3  inches  apart.  A  beautiful  rose-pink  form  a  ,  weather  will  permit,  and  successional  sowings 
generous  friend  gave  me  lately  promises  to  be  !  may  be  made  until  the  end  of  May.     It  is  these 

later  sowings  which 
will  be  found  so 
valuable[in  most  gar- 
dens, as  often  only 
six  weeks  elapse 
between  the  date  of 
sowing  and  the 
opening  of  the  first 
flow  ers  ;  eight  weeks 
should  see  the  plants 
in  full  bloom.  This 
means  that  any 
blanks  left  in  the 
Dorders  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  early 
Tulips  and  Narcissi 
can  be  made  good 
almost  before  they 
h.ive  time  to  assert 
their  presence.  And, 
moreover,  the 
Eucharidium  lasts 
long  when  it  does 
begin  to  flower,  in 
this  respect  being 
different  from  many 
of  our  most  appre- 
ciated annuals.  Of 
course,  a  sowing 
made  at  the  end  of 
May  must  not  be 
expected  to  possess 
the  longevity  of  one 
made  in  March,  and 
neither  of  them  com- 
pare with  an  autumn 
sowing  for  lasting 
effect.  They  should 
be  kept  in  a  mass  to 
ensure  the  best  dis- 
play, and  are  best 
idapted  for  filling 
blanks  in  the  bor- 
ders, being  scarcely 
suitable  for  sharing 
in  the  bedding  dis- 
play proper.  There 
are  now  several 
species  and  varieties 
of  the  Eucharidium 
in  cultivation,  E. 
Breweri  being  the 
ONE  or  TUB  IlEST  ANNUAL  FLOWERS:   BOUHAKIDHIM   (IK  V.NUIFLORUM   ALBUM.  most  showy,  and  that 


PROPAGATING    SWEET    PEAS    BY 
CUTTINGS. 

An  American  correspondent  asks  for  information 
about  propagating  Sweet  Peas  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, adding  that  he  "knows  of  several  new 
things,  some  of  my  own,  and  find  propagating  by 
seed  too  slow  1  "  Considering  the  freedom  with 
which  most  varieties  seed  in  ordinary  seasons 
there  should  be  little  need  to  resort  to  propaga- 
tion by  means  of  cuttings,  a  system  of  propaga- 
tion which,  if  carried  out  to  any  extent,  will  soon 
ruin  the  constitution  of  the  plants  with  which  it 
is  practised.  It  is  cjuite  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  some  of  the  bad  features,  such  as 
shy  seeding,  weak  constitution  and,  consequently, 
liability  to  attacks  by  fungoid  diseases  that  have 
recently  shown  themselves  among  Sweet  Peas, 
have  been  brought  about  by  propagation  by  this 
means,  hence  its  adoption  is  not  advisable. 

However,  cuttings  will  root  with  comparative 
freedom  if  the  tops  of  young  plants,  or  even  the 
side  shoots,  are  taken  off,  made  into  cuttings 
about  3  inches  long,  the  lower  leaves  removed, 
and  then  inserted  into  pots  of  rather  sandy  soil, 
these  being  plunged  to  their  rims  in  Cocoanut 
fibre  refuse  in  a  rather  close  greenhouse  with  a 
temperature  of  about  611°  Fahr.  Plants  raised 
under  glass  are  the  best  for  taking  the  cuttings 
from,  as  the  growths  are  softer  and  thus  root 
more  readily. 


NEW     PLANTS. 

Cyrtomium  faloatum  Mayi. 
This  is  a  crested  form  of  a  well-known  and  useful 
Fern  whose  decorati\'e  value  is  considerable.  The 
cresting  in  the  new  comer  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  ends  of  the  fronds,  which  are  divided  and 
subdivided  and  slightly  broader  than  in  the 
tj'pical  plant.  Shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
and  Sons,  Edmonton.  Award  of  merit. 
Narcissus  Bottercdp. 

A  sturdy  and  richly-coloured  variety,  the 
parents  of  which  we  believe  to  be  N.  odorus 
variety  and  N.  Emperor.  The  new  comer  is  of 
self-yellow  tone,  hardly  so  rich  in  colour  as  the 
first-named  parent,  and  lacking  that  shining  or 
glistening  yellow  tone  which  marks  its  namesake 
the  Buttercup.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  distinct  novelty,  and  apart  from  its  sturdy 
and  well-balanced  character  there  is  richness  of 
colouring  and  that  fragrance  which  betells  the 
influence  of  the  Jonquil  Daffodil.  For  these 
reasons  we  welcome  the  new  coiner,  and  it  is 
possible  that  other  novelties  in  the  near  future 
may  ha\e  this  quality  of  fragrance  imparted  to 
them.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  Gulval, 
Penzance,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  14th  ult.     Award  of  merit. 

Tunica  Saxifraca  fl.-pl. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  in  refer- 
ence to  this  plant  from  Mr.  A.  M.  C.  Van  der 
Elst,  the  managing  director  of  the  Koyal  Totten- 
ham Nurseries,  Limited,  Dedemsvaart,  near 
Zwolle,  Netherlands  :  "  This  plant  has  been 
introduced  liy  us  this  year,  and  in  general 
appearance  may  be  described  as  a  Saxifraga  of 
the  mossy  section  with  double  Gypsophila-like 
flowers.  The  flowers  appear  about  May  and  there 
is  a  succession  until  October.  Few  plants  can  be 
used  for  so  many  purposes ;  it  grows  quite  as  well 
in  the  sliade  as  in  the  hottest  sun,  and  it  is  not 
particular  « ith  regard  to  soil.  It  is  a  gem  for 
planting  on  graves,  because  it  is  compact  in 
growth,  evergreen  and  flowers  in  the  shade.  It 
is  a  flower  to  cut,  and  excellent  in  pots  and  the 
border.  I  consider  it  is  even  more  valuable  than 
the  double  Gypsophila." 
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ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

0\VIN(;  to  the  record  prizes  otFered 
this  year  by  Messrs.  Rogers  and 
I  Co.  of  Leamington,  the  Onion 
I  should  receive  a  great  stimulus, 
and  providing  we  experience  a 
favourable  season,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  a  very  large  and  keen  competition 
will  be  the  result  next  October. 

Fortunately,  Onion  culture  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  class  of  men,  as  anyone  possessing 
a  moderately-sized  garden  may  produce  bulbs 
equal  to  the  professional  with  acres  of  land  at  his 
command.  But  to  be  successful  it  will,  of  course, 
have  been  necesssary  to  have  raised  the  plants 
under  glass  and  the  ground  prepared  during  the 
past  winter  and  made  ready  for  receiving  the 
plants  from  boxes  or  pots  during  the  present 
month.  These  should  have  been  well  hardened 
off,  and  when  this  has  been  properly  done  no 
weather  will  injure  them  after  this  date.  The 
Onion  revels  in  a  deeply-trenched  and  well- 
enriched  soil,  but  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to 
kind  providing  plenty  of  food  is  given  it. 

The  surface  should  be  neatly  raked  down  and 
made  thoroughly  firm,  and  the  plants  put  out  at 
a  distance  of  from  15  inches  to  IS  inches  apart 
all  ways.  If  in  boxes  lift  with  a  small  hand 
fork  or  garden  trowel  with  as  good  a  ball  as 
possible.     Care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  the 

-  roots  so  that  these  are  not  doubled  up.  Make 
them  very  firm,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry  give  a 

-  thorough  watering  in,  at  the  same  time  applying 
a  good  application  of  fresh  soot.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  encourage  the  young  plants  to 
liogin  active  growtli  at  once.  Unless  the  weather 
be°  showery  damp  over  the  tops  two  or  three 
times  daily,  and  Dutch  hoe  the  surface  twice 
weekly.  After  the  plants  have  once  become 
established,  providing  the  ground  is  properly 
drained,  hardly  too  much  water  can  be  given  to 
the  roots,  lioth  clear  and  liquid  manure  properly 
diluted.  Soot  should  be  applied  once  a  week, 
being  both  a  good  stimulant  as  well  as  proving  a 
check  to  the  Onion  fly,  although  this  seldom 
seriously  affects  these  early-raised  plants.  The 
surface  should  be  kept  stirred  with  the  hoe,  but 
not  sufliciently  deep  to  injure  the  roots. 
Mildew  must  be  constantly  watched  for,  and  on 
the  first  appearance  means  must  be  taken  to 
check  it.  Any  affected  plants  should  be  taken 
away  and  burnt,  and  dust  over  the  growth  with 
sulphur  and  fresh  chalk  lime.  Patent  vegetable 
manure  should  be  given  according  to  the  direc- 
tions during  showery  weathery.  I  have  found 
Clay's  Fertilizer  both  safe  and  beneficial.  The 
Onion  is  a  gross  feeder,  but  even  this  can  be 
overdone,  and  growers  frequently  when  their 
plants  are  doing  as  well  as  possible  are  not 
satisfied,  and  of"ten  overdose  them,  the  result 
being  ill-finished  and  badly-shaped  bulbs  in 
consequence.  Mere  size  has  little  to  recommend 
it.  Well-ripened,  firm  and  finished  specimens 
should  be  one's  aim,  and  when  this  is  accomplished 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  keep 
thoroughly  sound  and  good  till  the  following  April. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  those  who 
have  charge  of  them  that  too  much  care  can 
hardly  be  exercised  when  handling  the  bulbs,  as 
the  slightest  bruise  will  impair  their  keeping. 
Early  planting  and  harvesting  should  always  be 
practised.  The  crop  should  ne\  er  be  left  on  the 
ground  a  day  longer  after  the  growth  is  practi- 
cally completed,  but  taken  up  and  finished  off 
under  glass  if  possible. 

Elstree.  K.  Beckett. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  BEETROOT. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  this,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  useful  root  crops  of  the  garden. 
It  is  valuable  because  it  is  one  of  those  roots 
which  is  available  for  use  all  the  year  round,  and 
also  because  it  gives  a  splendid  return  in  value 


and  weight  of  crop  for  the  labour  expended  in 
its  growth.  It  is  useful  because  of  the  many 
ways  and  forms  in  which  it  may  be  prepared  for 
the  table.  Most  of  those  waj's  are  so  well  known 
that  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  mention  them. 
Boiled  and  steeped  in  vinegar  it  becomes  one 
of  the  most  appetising  and  acceptable  adjuncts 
it  is  possible  to  have  to  cold  meat.  As  an 
ingredient  in  a  good  salad  we  know  it  is  in- 
dispensable. Prepared  as  fritters  it  is  excellent, 
and  as  a  pickle  it  is  liked  by  most  people.  There 
is  no  great  skill  required  to  grow  the  Beetroot 
successfully.  Even  a  novice  trying  his  hand  at 
gardening  for  the  first  time  may  take  the  Beet- 
root in  hand,  feeling  confident  of  success,  provided 
he  will  follow  certain  lines  of  culture  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  lay  down  and  make  clear. 

Soil. 

A  rich,  light  deep  loam  which  has  been  deeply 
dug  and  generously  manured  the  previous  year 
for  a  crop  of  Peas  or  Cauliflowers  is  an  ideal  one 
in  which  to  grow  this  root ;  but  it  will  grow 
well  in  any  ordinary  soil  which  has  been  deeply 
cultivated  and  manured  the  previous  j'ear  for 
an}'  crop  other  than    a    root    crop.      It   is   not 


young  seedlings  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  frost, 
and  there  is  a  danger  also  of  che  plants  bolting 
into  flower  rather  than  to  form  good  roots.  The 
drills  for  the  Turnip  -  rooted  sorts  should  be 
15  inches  apart  and  the  seeds  should  be  buried 
IJ  inches  deep.  In  the  case  of  the  long-rooted 
sorts  the  drills  should  be  2  feet  apart  and  the 
seeds  planted  thinly  2  inches  deep.  In  the  ease 
of  the  Turnip-rooted  varieties,  thin  out  the  young 
plants  as  soon  as  the}'  are  large  enough  to  handle 
to  6  inches  apart,  and  in  the  others  to  9  inches. 
Summer  culture  consists  of  the  frequent  hoeing 
of  the  ground  between  the  plants  in  order  to 
keep  down  weeds  and  to  aerate  the  soil.  The 
Beetroot  is  seldom  or  ever  attacked  by  insect 
enemies  or  fungoid  disease.  As  mentioned 
before,  it  is  liable  to  injury  from  frost,  con- 
sequently the  roots  should  be  dug  up  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  November.  In  digging 
special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  or  injure 
the  roots,  or  the  consequence  will  be  that  they 
will  bleed  when  boiled  and  prove  practically 
useless.  In  washing  also  before  boiling  equal 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  break  the  skin. 
In  lifting  a  four-tined  fork  only  should  be  u.sed, 
pressing   it   deeply  into   the  soil  some  distance 
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advisable  to  manure  the  land  innnediately  before 
sowing  Beetroots,  as  doing  so  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  roots  to  fork  out  into  different  growths, 
which  Considerably  reduces  their  value.  It  may 
happen  with  many  that  land  in  the  condition 
above  stated  may  not  be  available,  in  such  a  case, 
rather  than  plant  in  verj'  poor  soil,  I  would 
advise  that  a  light  dressing  of  well-deca3'ed 
short  manure  be  added  to  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  digging. 

Varietie-s. 

For  the  first  early  crop  I  recommend  the  Globe 
or  Turnip-rooted.  It  comes  to  maturity  three 
weeks  before  the  long  ones,  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  as  the  flavour  of  a  fresh 
Beetroot  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of  an  old 
one.  This  form  of  Beetroot  is  also  valuable  for 
growing  on  very  light  or  stony  land,  where  the 
deep-rooted  ones  do  not  succeed  so  well.  Sutton's 
({lobe  and  Carter's  Crimson  Ball  are  excellent 
varieties.  Of  the  long  varieties  there  are  many 
good  ones  to  choose  from.  The  following  three 
are  among  the  best :  Sutton's  Blood  Red,  Carter's 
Perfection  and  Veiteh's  Dell's  Crimson. 
Sowing  the  Seed. 

The  la.st  week  in  April  or  the  first  week  in 
May  is  the  best  time  to  sow.     If  sown  earlier  the 


from  the  roots,  and  then  prising  the  root  up 
gently  with  the  left  hand  and  pulling  it  up 
with  the  right.  In  cutting  off  the  leaves  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  cut  them  too  close  to  the 
crown  of  the  root  or  it  will  bleed  ;  1  i  inches  to 
2  inches  should  be  left.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
the  Beet  in  small  heaps  together  on  the  land  for 
a  week  after  they  are  taken  up  liefore  storing, 
covering  the  heaps  over  with  the  tops  cut  off. 

Storing, 

There  are  many  ways  of  storing  Beetroot  for 
winter,  spring  and  early  summer  use.  The  best 
way  I  have  found  is  to  place  them  thickly  in 
layers  in  fine  soil  in  a  cool  storehouse  or  cellar, 
where  they  are  safe  from  frost  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  cool.  Another  way  is  to  clamp 
them  out  of  doors,  covering  with  straw  and  earth 
as  is  done  with  Mangold  Wurtzel  and  Swede 
Turnips. 

As  a  vegetable  the  silver-leaved  Beetroot  is 
valued  by  many.  It  should  be  grown  in  rich  soil 
in  drills  2  feet  apart,  and  the  young  plants  when 
large  enough  thinned  out  to  12  inches  apart. 
It  is  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  only  which  is 
used,  which  should  be  boiled  and  ser\ed  like 
Asparagus,  and  the  leaves  pulled  off  as  in 
Rhubarb  not  cut.  0\^'E^'  Thomas, 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  KHODODENDEON. 

THERE  is  no  more  beautiful  Khododen- 
dron  in  the  world  than  Pink  Pearl, 
which,  we  think,  may  be  considered 
quite  hardj'.     It  will  be  interesting, 
however,  to  see  the  effect  the  sharp 
frosts  have  had  upon  this  and  other 
of    the  more    tender   wild   Rhododendrons   and 
hybrids  derived    from   them.      The  illustration 
shows  a  plant  in  Mr.  H.  M.  Ardeme's  interesting 


requiring  the  shoots  to  be  well  thinned  out  imme- 
diately after  the  blooms  are  past.  By  doing  this 
air  and  light  are  admitted  to  the  young  growths, 
and  finer  and  better  flowers  are  produced. 

&  argiita  (S.  multiflora  X  S.  Thunbergi). — 
This  is  a  hybrid  of  garden  origin,  and  forms  a 
dense  bush  i  feet  or  so  in  height,  with  gracefully 
arching  shoots  laden  from  end  to  end  in  April 
with  tiny  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers.  These 
last  a  long  time  in  flower,  and  are  very  useful 
for  cutting. 

S.  channedrifolia  is  a  widely-distributed  species 
throughout  Europe  and  part  of  Siberia,  and  is 
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farden.  The  Hill,  Claremont,  near  Cape 
'own.  No  finer  specimen  in  the  world  is 
said  to  exist.  It  is  9  feet  high,  8  feet  through, 
and  at  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  had 
\0r>  perfect  clusters  of  flowers  open.  These 
clusters  are  very  large,  also  the  individual 
flower,  and  the  colour  is  a  delightful  pink,  as 
tender  as  the  pink  on  the  petal  of  a  China  Rose. 
The  plant  is  growing  near  a  Lily  pond  in  black 
fibrous  peat  enriched  with  Oak  leaf-mould  and 
partially  shaded.  Mr.  Arderne  obtained  the 
plant,  then  small,  of  course,  in  1896,  and  it  has 
fucceeded  wonderfully  by  the  Lily  pond, 

THE   SHRUBBY    SPIRvEAS. 
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SKfrrioN  II.— Cham/hdryon. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections,  the 

mcmber-s  of  it  being  mostly  spring-flowering  and 


naturally  a  variable  plant,  some  seven  or  eight 
varieties  of  it  being  known.  The  white  flowers 
are  produced  in  small  clusters  in  early  spring, 
but  are  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the  other  early- 
blooming  Spirreas.  It  is  a  plant  for  odd  corners, 
as  it  will  grow  and  flower  as  well  in  partial  shade 
or  under  rough  conditions  as  it  does  when  well 
treated. 

S.  hypericifolia. — This  species  is  irregularly 
distributed  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere 
and  forms  a  plant  4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  with 
slender  arching  shoots  clothed  from  end  to  end 
with  small  clusters  of  tiny  white  flowers  in  May. 
It  is  a  handsome  and  graceful  plant,  but  one 
which  is  not  often  seen. 

S.  media  is  more  often  met  with  under  its  old 
name  of  S.  eonfusa, and  foims  a  dense  Viush  6  feet 
or  more  high,  witli  clusters  of  white  flowers 
opening  in  late  April  and  May.  It  is  a  hand- 
some species  and  grows  well  and  blooms  freely 


in  quite  a  young  state.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus  for  forcing. 

S.  jyrwiifolin  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan 
and  is  of  no  garden  value,  but  its  double  variety 
(S.  p.  vai-.  flore-pleno)  forms  a  plant  6  feet  or  so 
in  height,  with  slender  gracefully -arching  shoots 
clothed  from  end  to  end  with  tiny  double  white 
flowers  in  April.  Each  individual  bloom  is  perfect 
in  shape,  resembling  a  pure  white  rosette.  The 
foliage  turns  to  a  brilliant  crimson  in  autumn. 

S.  Thunbergi. — If  only  one  Spirsea  can  be 
grown,  this  is  the  species  to  plant,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  hardy  shrubs. 
It  forms  a  plant  .3  feet 
high  and  as  much  or  more 
in  diameter,  with  thin 
twiggy  shoots  covered  in 
March  and  early  April 
with  tiny  white  flowers. 
Cold  winds  and  frosts 
sometimes  affect  the 
flowers  that  are  open, 
but  the  unopened  buds 
expand  fully  and  freely 
with  more  genial  weather. 
The  foliage  turns  to  a 
lovely  bronze  crimson  hue 
in  autumn.  Plants  of 
this  potted  up  in  October 
can  be  forced  into  bloom 
^■arl\-  in  the  following 
spring  and  are  valuable 
for  house  decoration  or 
for  cutting. 

S.  Van  Houttti  (S.  ear. 
toniensis  x  S.  trilobata). 
This  is  a  hybrid  of  gar" 
den  origin,  bearing  white 
flowers  opening  in  late 
April  and  May.  The 
plant  grows  to  a  height 
of  about  6  feet,  with 
comparatively  stout  up- 
right growths,  which  re- 
quire to  be  kept  well 
thinned  to  flower  well. 
S.  Van  Houttei  forces  well, 
but  requires  to  be  brought 
on  gently,  too  much  heat 
causing  the  flowers  to 
come  ''blind." 

Section  III. — Notho- 
spiba. 

8.  hracteata  is  a  native 
of  Japan  and  bears  white 
flowers  in  May  and  early 
June,  li  is  a  strong 
upright  grower,  attaining 
a  height  of  6  feet  and 
upwards  and  requires 
plenty  of  room  to  develop. 
The  other  member  of  this 
section  {S.  nudiflora  x  )  is 
of  little  or  no  garden  value. 

Section  IV.  — Spir.«ria. 
The  members  of  this 
section  mostly  bloom  during  the  summer  months 
and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  corymbs,  either 
terminal  or  clustered  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  With  the  exception  of  S. 
caneseens,  which  requires  to  be  kept  well 
thinned,  the  majority  of  this  section  are 
benefited  liy  being  cut  back  in  early  spring, 
as  they  bloom  on  the  current  season's  growth. 
It  is  not  absolutely  neeessarj'  to  cut  them  back, 
but  the  flowers  are  finer  and  better  when  a 
judicious  amount  of  pruning  is  carried  out. 

<S.  betulijo/ia  is  a  dwarf  bushy  species,  rarely 
more  than  '2  feet  high,  with  comparatively  stout 
branches  bearing  terminal  corymbs  of  pretty 
rosy  pink  flowers  about  the  end  of  June.  It  is 
found  irregularly  throughout  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  will  thrive  under  almost  any 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Bagshol,  Svrrey.  .T.  Clark, 

(To  be  continued.  J 
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PLATE    1347. 


SOME  BEAUTIFUL  FUCHSIAS. 


M" 


'OST  amateurs  are  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  Fuchsias  and  find  little 
diftioulty  in  growing  them  satis- 
factorily, for  they  succeed  -nell 
under  various  conditions.  After 
the   introduction   of   the   tuberous 

Begonias  the  Fuchsias  were  somewhat  neglected, 

and  though  they  are  now  coming  into  favour  again 

they  do    not    receive    the   attention   that   they 

deserve,  especially  in  regard  to  hybridising  and 

the   raising   of   new    varieties.       I    find    we   iiro 

indebted  to  the  Continental  raisers 

for  most  of  the   recent  novelties, 

and   in  addition  to  the  ordinary 

types  some  very  distinct  hybrids 

have   been   introduced  from   Ger- 
many.     The   coloured   plate   will 

give  some  idea  of   the   beauty  of 

these  new   varieties.      They  were 

introduced  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  of 

Lewisham,      who     supplied      the 

flowers  from  which  the  plate  was 

prepared.       Coralle,     the    variety 

shown  in  the  centre,  has  soft  green 

foliage  somewhat  after  the  fulgen"! 

type,      with     drooping     terminal 

racemes  of  bright  coral-like  flowers 

with  a  shade  of  salmon.   Andenken 

an  H.  Henkel,  shown  on  the  left, 

is  a  variety  of  freer  growth,  with 

leaves  of  a  bronzy  red  tint  ;    the 

flowers  which  are  produced  from 

the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  finisii 

with  a  terminal  cluster  are   of   a 

peculiar  shade  of  rosy  pink  shaded 

with   orange.     Gartenmeiater 

Boustedt,  on  the  right,  is  a  very 

distinct  hybrid  with 

rather  large  foliage : 

the  young  tips  have 

a    bronzy   tint    and 

change  to  green.  The 

flowers  are  produced 

in     loose     terminal 

panicles  and  are  of 

a   rosy  red   with  a 

salmon  shading. 
In  addition  to  the 

above    there    are 

several    other     dis- 
tinct varieties.      Of 

these      Clio,      dark 

bronzy    red    foliage 

and    terminal   clus-  I 

ters  of  salmon  pink  ; 

flowers,    is    very  -~.^ 

pretty ;      Trudchen  -.^_ 

Bondstedt  has  soft 

pale    green    foliage 

and  clusters  of  pale 

salmon  flowers  ;  Thalia  has  rather 

large  leaves  of  a  deep  bronzy  red 

shade  and  terminal  clusters  of  red 

shaded   flowers.      There    are   also 

several    other    distinct    varieties. 

Many  a  fine  variety  from  triphylla 

has   a   good   compact  habit,  with 

terminal  clusters  of   rather  small 

deep  crimson  flowers. 

All   these   hybrids  have  longer 

tubes,    and   the   lobes,  which   are 

short,  do  not  spread  out,  as  in  the 

ordinary   Fuchsias,    and    most   of 

them  appear   to  be  intermediate 

between  F.  fulgens  and  F.  corym- 

biflora. 

They  are  of  easy  culture,  grow- 
ing   freely    in    an    ordinary    cool 

greenhouse.     Pot  the  plants  in  a 

rich  loamy  compost  and  give  more 

root   room,    that  is,   larger    pots 


than    for   the   ordinary    sorts ;     light    and    air  having  a  larger  number  of  seedlings  than  they 

are  essential,   but  avoid  draughts.      Very  little  can  accommodate  some  of  the  best  ma3'  be  lost, 

shade     is     needed.       If     watering    is    carefully  '  Take  care  that  every  seedling  is  grown  on  until 

attended  to  the  plants   may  be  fully  e.xposed  to  it   flowers.      Seeds  which   ripen  in   the  autunm 

the  sun,  except  during  hot  summer  days.    Young  should  be  kept  until  the  spring  before  they  are 

plants     should    be    propagated    annually  ;     the  sown.      It  requires  some  care  to   extract  them 

cuttings  will  root  freely  if  taken  from  the  young  from  the  fleshy  pulp.     This  can  best  be  done  by 

shoots  early  in  the  spring  and  treated  the  same  breaking   the    fruit   open   when   they   are   quite 

as  the  ordinary  sorts.  ripe,  and  work  the  seeds  out  with  the  point  of  a 

Few  classes  of  plants  afford  greater  scope  for  |  knife   or  a  small  stick  and  carefully  dry  them, 

the  amateur   hybridist  than  the  Fuchsias  ;    the  Being  so  small  they  perish  if  over  dried.     They 

plants  used  for  hybridising  should  have  all  the  should  be  kept  in  a  tin  box  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
flowers   removed,    except  those   that   are   to   be 
fertilised,  and  as  soon  as  these  flowers  open  take 
away  the  stamens.     The   pollen    may  be   taken 

from  other  varieties  by  using  a  small  camel's-hair  Fuchsias  were  considered  too  tender  to  be  groni 


FuiiHsiAS  roR  Bedding. 
Foimerly    the    ordinary   garden    varieties    o> 


brush.  This  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
pistil  is  moist  at  the 
point.  The  great 
mistake  that  many 
hybridists  make  i; 
that  ihey  go  too  far, 
or  rather  save  too 
much  seed,  and  then 
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anywhere  except  in  a  gretnhouse  where  they 
could  be  kept  close  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  I 
think  it  was  through  nursing  them  up  that  they 
lost  favour  with  so  many.  During  the  last  few- 
years  they  have  been  extensively  used  in  flower 
gardens,  and  last  season  they  did  remarkably 
well.  The  large  specimens  seen  in  the  parks 
and  the  beds  of  smaller  plants  all  flowered  well. 
In  private  gardens 
I  saw  early  spring- 
struck  plants  which 
had  made  fine  speci- 
mens by  August. 
Standard  plants  are 
also  extensively 
grown  in  some  gar- 
dens. These  stand- 
ing above,  in  beds  of 
dwarf  -  flowering 
plants,  make  a  fine 
t  ffect.  They  may  not 
be  suited  for  exposed 
positions,  but  where 
they  are  sheltered 
from  strong  winds 
they  flower  through 
the  season.  They 
do  best  in  rather 
heavy  loam.  For 
vases  and  window- 
boxes  there  are  few- 
plants  which  flower 
so  continuously.  For 
this  purpose  those  of 
rather  slender  droop, 
ing  growth  are  the 
most  suitable.  For 
ordinar}'  bedding  I 
find  that  all  the  best  double  varieties  will  do 
well.  Last  season  I  noted,  among  others. 
Ballet  Girl,  Royal  Purple  and  the  Phenomenals, 
of  which  there  are  three  varieties,  these  having 
white,  pink  and  purple  corollas,  wliile  all  have 
crimson  tubes  and  calyces,  and  the  flowers  aie 
very  large.  Though  the  doubles  do  well  I  find 
that  the  singles,  or  those  more  after  the  type  of 
Mme.  Cornellison,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  w  hite 
corolla  varieties  we  have,  is  still  grown  exten- 
sively. 111.  Regent's  Park  last  year  it  was  very 
fine.  Lady  Heytesbury,  Display,  Charming, 
Arabella  and  other  free-flowering  sorts  succeed 
well. 

I  may  add  that  while  young  plants  will  do  well 
in  the  garden,  the  older  ones  are  the  more  effec- 
five,  and  if  taken  up  in  the  autumn  they  may  be 
stored  in  a  dry  shed  wliere  the  frost  does  not 
penetrate.  When  taken  out  and  started  in  the 
spring  they  soon  make  good  plants.  If  started 
from  the  first  where  they  are  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  foliage 
getting  burned,  provided  watering  is  properly 
attended  to.  Where  very  large  vases  have  to  be 
filled  a  good  sized  plant  of  any  compact  vaiiety 
makes  an  excellent  subject  for  the  centre,  the 
erect  habit  and  drooping  flowers  showing  off  (o 
perfection  in  such  a  position.  For  tuba  to  he 
placed  on  terraces  no  better  plant  can  be  found, 
as  if  given  good  treatment  flowers  will  be  pro- 
duced throughout  the  summer  and  autumn, 
plants  grown  thus  need  liberal  feeding  and  plenty 
of  water  during  hot  weather.  A.  H. 
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G^RT>ENING      FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

WINDOW    GARDENING.— 
Sponge  the  foliage  plants  about 
once   a   fortnight,    using   tepid 
milk     and     water.       By    these 
means    dust    and    insects     are 
removed.      The     last     of     the 
spring  bulbs  are  finishing  their  display  in  the 
window  -  boxes.     I  therefore  propose   to  imme- 
diately replace  these  with  P.largoniums,  Lobelias, 


I. — TUBERS  OF  THE  GLOXINIA  BEFORE  START- 
ING INTO  GROWTH.  THE  ONE  ON  THE 
LEIT  IS  THE  WTIONG  WAY  UP,  AND  THE 
OTHER  IS  CORRECT. 

Marguerites,  Calceolarias  and  similar  subjects, 
being  guided  in  these  operations  by  the  climatic 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time.  Only  window- 
boxes  in  warm  aspects  should  be  planted  as  above 
advised.  The  flowering  plants  inside  the  window 
should  now  be  making  a  gay  display.  In  this 
connexion  I  have  Genistas,  Pelargoniums, 
Hydrangeas,  Heaths  and  Spira3as. 

Roses. — At  this  period  I  am  giving  consider- 
able attention  to  my  Roses,  carefully  looking  into 
the  growths  and  foliage  for  maggots  and  cater- 
pillars that  invariably  infest  them  at  this  season. 
Recently-planted  Roses  I  am  now  mulching  with 
well-decayed  manure,  placing  a  good  layer  on 
the  surface  soil  round  about  the  base  of  the 
plaiits. 

The  Flower  Garden. — Early  spring-flowering 
plants  in  the  beds  and  hardy  border,  if  they  have 
ceased  flowering,  may  be  lifted  and  transferred 
to  other  quarters  to  make  room  for  the  summer 
things.  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Daisies,  Arabis 
and  similar  plants  may  be  dealt  with.  Lilies  in 
the  hardy  border  will  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  a  mulcliing  with  well-rotted  manure.  I  am 
now  proceeding  to  place  a  good  layer  of  this 
manure  round  about  the  surface  soil.  Vacant 
beds  and  borders  should  be  forked  over  in  pre- 
paration for  planting  in  the  immediate  future. 
.See  that  these  quarters  are  levelled  and  raked 
over,  and  everything  prepared  in  readiness  for 
planting.  Although  tlie  more  tender  sulijects, 
such  as  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Petunias, 
Lobelias,  &c. ,  are  often  planted  thus  early,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  plant  so  soon  as  usual  this  season. 
I  think  it  will  be  better  to  wait  a  little  longer. 
In  the  meantime,  by  the  help  of  the  cold  frame  I 
am  thorouglily  hardening  off  the  more  tender 
subjects.  I  would  rather  wait  another  fortnight 
than  run  unnecessary  risk. 

The  Greenhouse. — Those  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity may  now  make  a  sowing  of  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias.  The  former  succeed  when  sown  in  a 
compost  of  one  part  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  leaf- 
mould  and  half  a  part  of  silver  sand,  all  passed 


tlirough  a  fine  sieve  and  well  mixed.  Sow  the 
seeds  thinly  and  lightly,  and  cover  tliem  w'ith 
the  finer  soil.  Cinerarias  should  be  treated  simi- 
larly in  finely-sifted  soil  made  up  of  two  parts 
yellow  loam  and  one  part  leaf -mould  and  coarse 
silver  sand.  The  seed-pans  or  boxes  must  be 
well  drained.  The  resulting  plants  should  make 
a  beautiful  display  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
succeeding  year.  To  assist  germination,  cover 
the  pans  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  shade  from 
the  sun.  For  most  greenhouses  the  temperature 
at  this  season  should  not  exceed  5.5°.  When 
the  thermometer  denotes  this  figure  I  open  the 
ventilators  so  that  it  shall  not  be  exceeded, 
closing  them  again  in  the  late  afternoon,  by 
which  time  the  sun  has  lost  much  of  its  power. 
At  this  season  Fuchsias  are  growing  freely  ; 
their  well-being  may  be  promoted  by  a  light 
spraying  overhead  with  water  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  late  afternoon.  Continue  to  pot  on 
recently  -  rooted  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Helio- 
tropes, Fuchsias,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  and 
similar  flowers  as  they  fill  the  smaller  pots  with 
roots. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — For  late  autumn  and 
winter  use  make  a  sowing  of  Cabbage,  Savoys, 
Broccoli,  Borecole  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  The 
Onion  fly  is  invariably  troublesome  in  May,  and, 
in  order  to  anticipate  its  attacks,  give  the  Onion 
bed  a  good  sprinkling  with  soot  over  the  surface 
soil  ;  this  is  an  excellent  preventive.  I  am  now 
making  a  sowing  of  French  and  Runner  Beans, 
feeling  quite  safe  in  doing  so.  This  should 
provide  supplies  at  the  end  of  July.      D.  B.  C. 


GLOXINIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION. 

Many  people  labour  under  a  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Gloxinias. 
They  imagine  this  subject  is  a  plant  of  difficult 
culture  :  but  given  suitable  soil  and  proper 
conditions  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a 
"  beginner  "  in  gardening  should  not  grow  these 
plants  satisfactorily.  For  many  years  Gloxinias 
were  regarded  as  stove  plants,  but  time  has 
proved  that  they  may  be  growoi  successfully  in  a 
warm  greenhouse. 

Baisiiig  Gloxinias  from  Seeds. — During  March 
and  April,  and  even  in  early  May,  the  seeds  of 
Gloxinias  may  be  sown,  although  we  prefer  the 
earlier  period.  From  an  earlj'  spring  sowing  the 
resulting  plants  should  come  into  flower  within 
five  or  six  months,  providing  they  are  grown  on 
carefully  and  their  progress  made  continuous. 
A  suitable  soil  for  seedling  raising  should  com- 
prise leaf -mould,  peat  and  fibrous  loam,  each 
ingredient  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and,  with  the  addi-  ^^ 

tion  of  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  sand  or  fine  grit,  should 
be  well  mixed.  Use  shallow 
boxes  or  seed-pans,  taking  care 
to  crock  these  receptacles  so 
that  good  drainage  is  ensured. 
This  done,  fill  in  the  prepared 
compost  to  within  1  inch  of 
the  rim,  following  subse- 
quently with  a  thin  layer  of 
sand,  on  which  the  seed  should 
be  sown  thinly.  Moisten  the 
soil  previous  to  seed-sowing 
by  holding  the  receptacle  in 
a  vessel  of  tepid  water  so  that 
this  can  percolate  through  the 
soil.  Take  care  not  to  permit 
the  water  to  overrun  tlie  rim 
of  the  seed-pan,  or  disaster 
may  follow.  Do  not  cover 
the  seeds  with  soil,  but  lightly 


press  them  into  the  loose  surface  soil  with 
the  bottom  of  a  flower  -  pot  or  anything 
similar.  Place  the  seed-pans  in  a  propagating 
frame  or  over  the  hot-water  pipes  where  the 
temperature  can  be  maintained  at  from  6.")°  to  75° 
until  the  seeds  have  germinated.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  denote  progress 
stand  the  pans  on  shelves  in  a  warm  corner  of 
the  greenhouse,  shading  from  bright  sunshine. 
When  large  enough  to  be  lifted  with  the  aid  of 
a  small  notched  stick  transplant  them  to  pans 
or  boxes,  observing  a  distance  between  each 
seedling  of  1  inch  or  less.  Transplant  in  rows. 
Then  keep  the  seedlings  rather  close  for  a  short 
time,  subsequently  transferring  them  to  3-ineh 
pots  and  ultimately  into  those  5  inches  in 
diameter.  Equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
peat,  with  a  small  quantity  of  thoroughly  decayed 
cow  manure,  charcoal  and  sand,  will  make  an 
excellent  compost  for  the  final  potting. 

Starting  the  Tubers. — The  tubers  vary  in 
size  and  character.  The  two  represented  in 
Fig.  1  show  one  arranged  in  proper  fashion  with 
the  slightly  hollowed  out  cavity  uppermost,  and 
the  other  with  the  concave  side  downwards  and 
improperly  arranged.  Many  growers  place  their 
tubers  straight  in  their  flowering  pots,  but  this 
is  a  course  that  is  not  advised.  Far  better  is  it 
to  place  the  tubers  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with 
either  Cocoanut  fibre  or  leaf-mould.  Fig.  2  is  a 
good  illustration  of  tubers  started  into  growth. 
To  promote  growth  on  the  tubers  the  boxes  con- 
taining the  latter  should  be  placed  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  6.1°.  The  crowns  should  be  just 
covered  with  soil  and  this  damped  over  with  the 
aid  ot  a  fine-rosed  ean  each  morning.  In  a  com- 
paratively short  time  they  will  commence  to 
break  into  growth  and  develop  roots  quite 
freely,  and  the  tubers  are  then  ready  for 
potting  up. 

Potting  up  the  Started  Tubers. — Opinions  difier 
regarding  this  operation.  Some  growers  prefer 
to  first  pot  up  the  plants  into  3.1-inoh  pots  and 
finally  to  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  say,  those 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  known  to  gardeners 
generally  as  "  thirty-twos."  Other  very  success- 
ful growers  prefer  to  pot  up  the  started  tubers 
straight  away  into  either  5-inoh  or  6-inch  pots. 
Either  method  may  be  successfully  employed, 
and  the  latter  method  entails  less  labour.  Fig.  3 
represents  a  started  tuber  taken  from  the  box  of 
tubers  seen  in  the  illustration  of  Fig.  2.  Take 
care  not  to  damage  the  hair-like  roots  and  do 
not  attempt  to  free  the  tubers  of  the  leaf-mould 
or  Cocoanut  fibre  that  adheres  to  the  roots.  For 
this  potting  use  a  soil  made  up  of  the  following 


■?. — GLOXINIAS   AT  THE    STAGE   FOR   POTTIKCi   Up, 
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ingredients  :  Really  good  filiroui  loam  one  part, 
nice  flaky  leaf-mould  two  parts — use  peat  if  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained,  and  half  a  part  of 
coarse  silver  sand.  This  compost  need  not  be 
sifted,  but  the  heap  should  have  a  thoroughly 
good  mixing  before  using.  Crock  carefully, 
covering  the  crocks  with      small  cjuantity  of  the 


3. — ONE   OF   THE    YOUNti    I'L.iNTS    LIFTED    FROM 
THE   BOX   READY   FOR   POTTINO   UP. 

rougher  portions  of  the  compost.  The  tuber 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  crown  is  just 
below  the  surface  soil.  When  potting  take  care 
not  to  make  the  soil  too  firm.  The  plant  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  4  has  been  potted  up  into  a  5-inch 
pot,  is  nowestablished  and  growingaway  freely  and 
jiromises  at  an  early  date  to  come  into  flower. 

Sahsequent  Treatment.  —  After  potting  the 
plants  will  not  need  much  water  for  a  time  but 
when  they  begin  to  develop  their  large  leaves 
and  are  making  abundant  growth  the  plants 
appreciate  copious  applications  pretty  frequently. 
The  porous  character  of  the  soil  ensures  a  some- 
what free  drainage,  and  on  this  account  readers 
will  understand  the  necessity  for  abundant 
supplies  of  water.  Once  or  twice  a  week  stimu- 
lants or  liquid  manures  may  be  given  with 
advantage.  Let  the  doses  err  on  the  side  of 
weakness,  and,  if  possible,  vary  the  character  of 
the  manure  or  stimulant  that  is  applied  from 
time  to  time.  Never  apply  liquid  manure,  &c. 
when  the  roots  are  dry.  First  water  dry  plants 
with  clean  water,  following  later  on  with  the 
manure  water.  After  the  plants  go  out  of 
flower,  gradually  withhold  water  till  the  foliage 
dies  down,  then  keep  dry  until  starting  the 
tubers  again  in  the  succeeding  spring. 


TOMATOES    IN    SMALL    GREENHOUSES. 

How  to  grow  Tomatoes  successfully  in  small 
glass  structures  is  a  problem  that  thousands  of 
amateurs  every  year  try  to  solve.  The  Tomato 
plant  grows  very  luxuriantly  indeed  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  border  of  loose  soil.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  securing  a  good 
and  healthy  growth  of  stems,  side  shoots  and 
leaves  ;  but  the  dithoulty  is  to  obtain  the  coveted 
fruits  in  sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  the  grower.  The  more  luxuriantly  the  plants 
grow,  the  more  space  will  be  required  in  order  to 
secure  a  full  crop.  Overcrowding  is  an  evil ; 
and  this  is  sure  to  occur  in  a  small  house  when 
the  roots  have  unlimited  run  in  a  loose  border 
soil.  The  remedy  is  to  confine  the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  pots  or  boxes.  The  plants  will  not 
make  long-jointed  stems  and  big  leaves,  but 
short-jointed  stems  and  medium  sized  leaves. 
These  conditions  are  favourable  to  a  good  crop 
of  Tomatoes  being  produced.  The  fruits  set 
freely  in  such  circumstances,  and  when  the 
grower   has   secured   a    good    set    he  can  easily 


feed  and  bring  the  crop  to  maturity.  Not  only 
should  the  rooting  space  be  limited,  but  the  soil 
must  be  made  firm. 

Twenty  years  ago  manj'  growers  advocated 
starving  the  plants  while  they  were  young  up  to 
the  stage  when  the  first  few  trusses  of  flowers 
appeared  ;  but  it  was  a  mistaken  idea  and  quite 
the  wrong  mode  to  adopt.  It  is  not  wise  to 
cause  a  check  to  growth  at  any  time,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  desirable  to  check  the  growth 
early  in  the  season.  Our  summers  are  not  too 
warm  for  the  Tomato  plant,  and  we  are  always 
anxious  to  get  the  plants  forward  early  in  the 
spring  so  that  they  will  benefit  to  the  full  by  the 
summer  heat.  A  week  gained  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  is  worth  more  than  a  fortnight  at 
the  end  of  it.  So  we  must  aim  at  growing 
healthy  plants  in  a  firm  soil  where  the  roots  will 
be  strictly  under  control.  In  this  way  the 
amateur  will  be  able  to  stock  his  small  house 
with  profitable  plants. 

Use  10-ineh  pots  for  the  plants  to  fruit  in,  but 
do  not  fill  these  pots  at  the  time  the  plants  are 
put  in  them.  Leave  ample  space  for  a  good 
top-dressing  of  soil  later  on,  and  so  keep  the 
plants  progre.ssing.  When  feeding  is  advisable, 
apply  a  teaspoonful  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  the 
same  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  each 
pot.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  also  be  used.  Vary 
the  food.  Always  water  with  clear  water  first, 
and  occasionally  give  clear  water  only  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  week.  Air  and  light  are  most 
essential.  Avon. 


WALLFLOWERS    AND    HOW    TO    GROW 
THEM. 

The  Wallflower  is  such  a  common  and  popular 
subject  tliat  directions  how  to  grow  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  may  seem  almost  out  of  place, 
even  to  the  l^eginner  in  gardening,  yet  the  poor 
attenuated  .specimens  that  one  frequentlj' 
encounters  each  spring  indicate  that  their  culture, 
simple  though  it  is,  is  not  properly  understood. 
Wallflowers  are  splendid  subjects  for  sjjring 
flowering,  and  they  have  the  advantage  over 
Tulips  and  most  Narcissi  of  being  delightfully 
scented.  Another  point  in  their  favour  is 
that  they  are  in  leaf  all  the  winter  while  the 
ordinary  bedding  bulbs  remain  out  of  sight. 

Although  strictly  perennials,  Wallflowers  are 
best  treated  as  biennials,  that  is,  the  seed  is 
sown  one  year,  the  plants  flower  the  next,  and 
are  then  thrown  away.  Where  very  early 
flowers  are  required,  a  few  old  plants  should  be 
retained,  as  they  produce  their  blooms  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  the  younger  specimens.  There 
is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  time 
to  sow  the  seeds ;  some  growers  declare  that 
good  results  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  seeds 
are  put  in  during  the  first  or  second  week  in 
May,  and  others  prefer  a  month  later.  Excellent 
results  have  been  and  may  be  obtained  from 
sowings  made  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  May 
and  the  first  week  in  June,  and  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  this  is  early  enoiigh. 

The  best  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  is  a 
well-worked  one  that  is  not  too  rich  ;  ground 
that  has  been  cropped  since  the  last  manuring  is 
excellent,  and  if  some  old  mortar  can  be 
incorporated  this  will  be  much  appreciated.  It 
is  advisable  to  make  flat-bottomed  drills  1  foot 
apart  and  1^  inches  deep,  and  should  the  weather 
be  dry,  water  them  well  before  sowing  the  seeds. 
Scatter  these  thinly  in  the  rows,  cover  with  soil, 
rake  level  and  make  moderately  firm.  If  dry 
weather  prevails  after  sowing  it  maybe  neee-ssary 
to  water  the  seed-bed  thoroughly  through  a  fine- 
rosed  can  at  intervals  as  circumstances  demand, 
the  object  being  to  effect  germination  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  the  young  plants  appear  hoe 
between  the  rows  so  as  to  destroy  seedling  weeds. 
When  tlie  seedlings  are  from  2  inches  to  o  inches 
high  they  must  be  transplanted,  and  as  the 
weather  is  frequently  very  hot  and  dry  at  this 
season  some  care  is  needed.  If  possible  select  a 
dull,  showery  day  for  the  purpose.     Failing  this, 


give  the  young  plants  a  thorough  soaking  with 
water  one  evening  and  transplant  them  the  next. 

The  soil  in  which  they  are  transplanted  should 
be  the  same  as  advised  for  seed  sowing,  but  it 
must  be  made  firm  so  as  to  ensure  a  sturdy, 
hardy  growth  being  formed.  If  planted  in  loose, 
rich  soil  thick,  healthy-looking  shoots  and  green 
foliage  will  be  produced  in  abundance,  but  this 
will  not  stand  the  frosts  and  wet,  cold  winds  of 
winter  so  well  as  the  hard,  sturdy  slioots  pro- 
duced on  comparatively  poor  ground.  The  best 
plan  is  to  transplant  the  seedlings  into  rows 
1  foot  or  15  inches  apart,  allowing  at  least 
6  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Give  each  one  a 
good  watering  after  the  whole  are  planted  and  it 
may  be  found  necessary,  if  the  weather  is  very 
hot  and  bright,  to  afford  some  slight  shade  for  a 
few  days  by  placing  leafy  boughs  among  the 
jjlants.  As  soon  as  they  are  established  any 
shading  material  must  be  removed  and  subse- 
quent work  will  consist  in  frequently  hoeing 
between  the  rows  to  keep  down  weeds. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  good  bushy  plants, 
each  bearing  several  sturdy  shoots,  will  be  avail- 
able, and  after  the  summer  bedding  subjects 
have  been  removed  the  beds  or  open  border 
.spaces  should  be  dug,  incorporating  some  old 
mortar  if  possible,  and  the  soil  then  trodden 
firmly  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  The 
distance  to  plant  will  vary  somewhat  according 
to  circumstances.  If  it  is  intended  to  fill  a  bed 
or  space  with  Wallflowers  alone  the  plants  may 
almost  touch  each  other,  but  if  Tulips  are  to 
be  incorporated  the  plants  must  be  set  more 
thinly.  Where  the'  I'ulips  and  Wallflowers  are 
used  together  always  plant  the  latter  first, 
then  the  bulbs  can  be  set  in  the  open  spaces 
between  them.  A  day  or  two  before  lifting  the 
Wallflowers  for  planting  tread  the  soil  firmly  on 
each  side  of  the  row  ;  this  will  enable  them  to 
be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil,  a  most  important 
factor,  as  the  plants  then  suffer  but  little  by 
removal,  and  consequently  stand  the  winter 
much  better.  October  is  the  best  month  in 
which  to  do  the  planting,  and  if  for  any  reason  it 
cannot  be  done  then,  it  is  best  left  until  the  end 
of  March.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  even  more 
important  to  lift  with  good  balls  of  soil  and 
disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  If  the 
above  simple  directions  are  consistently  carried 
out,  fine  bushy  plants  laden  with  large  racemes  of 
fragrant  flowers  can  be  obtained  by  any  a,mateur. 


4. — A    tiLOXIXIA    POTTED    INTO    A    5-INCH    POT 
AND   WELL  ESTABLISHED. 

The  following  are  all  excellent  varieties,  and 
can  be  thoroughly  roconmiended :  Harbinger, 
early,  brown  ;  Belvoir  Castle,  bright  yellow  ; 
Blood  Red,  reddish  brown ;  Eastern  (^Hieen, 
chamois  ;  Rul:iy  Gem,  ruby  violet ;  and  Vulcan, 
deep  velvety  reddish  brown,  very  large  spikes 
and  one  o'^  llie  bes''  for  cutting. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN 

WoKJis  IN  THE  Lawn. — When  worms  become 
very  numerous  in  a  lawn  or  grass  plot  they  are 
a  constant  source  of  worry  to  the  owner  because 
they  create  such  an  untidy  appearance  by  the 
numbers  of  their  casts  ;  but  they  must  not  be  at 
once  written  down  as  enemies  of  the  gardener. 
Where  their  numbers  are  considerable  it  may  be 
fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  drainage  of  the 
ground  is  defective,  and  in  this  event  the  worms 
do  a  certain  amount  of  good  by  opening  up  the 
soil  and  admitting  fresh  air.  Then,  again,  one 
can  get  a  little  benefit  from  them  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  casts,  which  have  a  certain  amount 
of  fertilising  value  ;  this  should  be  done  with  a 
besom  or  birch  broom,  the  operator  taking  long, 
swinging  strokes.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done 
the  lawn  should  be  thoroughly  rolled.  If,  how- 
ever, the  worms  become  too  numerous,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  reduce  them,  and  for 
this  purpose  there  is  nothing  to  equal  clear 
lime  water,  with  which  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked  ;  no  harm  will  be  done  to  the 
grass,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  improved  by 
the  sweetening  of  the  soil. 

How  TO  Make  Lime  Water. — As  lime  water 
is  very  commonly  recommended  in  gardening 
articles,  it  may  be  well  to  give  brief  directions 
as  to  its  preparation.  Take  a  lump  of  fresh  lime 
and  place  it  in  a  bucket  with  a  little  water  and 
then  fill  up  the  receptacle  ;  stir  vigorously, 
allow  the  liquid  to  settle  and  await  events.  If 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  distinct  sediment  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  water  is  fully  charged  with  lime  ;  it 
should  be  strained  off  for  use.  If,  however, 
there  is  no  sediment,  more  lime  should  be  added, 
stirring  must  again  be  done,  and  this  should  be 
continued  until  the  sediment  is  seen,  as  in  its 
absence  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  lime. 
Amateurs  need  not  fear  that  they  will  make  the 
liquor  too  strong  ;  this  is  impossible,  as  the  water 
will  only  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  in 
suspension.  The  application  will  bring  the  worms 
to  the  surface  and  they  can  be  swept  up. 

Preparing  for  Beddiso. — The  time  will  soon 
be  upon  us  when  we  shall  have  to  put  out  the 
plants  which  are  to  adorn  the  garden  during  the 
sammer  months,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  all 
preparatory  work  be  pushed  on  so  as  to  leave 
the  way  clear  for  immediate  planting  when  the 
correct  moment  arrives.  All  bulbs  should  be 
lifted  as  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  or  if  this  is  not 
proceeding  quickly  enough  they  may  be  lifted 
and  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  some  convenient 
position  where  they  can  be  occasionally  watered. 
J'his  is  far  better  practice  than  laying  them  out  to 
dry  on  a  path  while  the  leafage  is  still  green,  as 
when  they  are  treated  in  this  manner  they  never 
produce  such  good  blooms  in  the  following  season. 
The  plants  in  frames  intended  for  the  beds  and 
borders  should  be  watered  as  necessary,  and 
have  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible,  so  as  to  finish 
off  the  hardening  against  the  time  that  they  will 
be  wanted. 

Dancers  of  Loose,  Rich  Soil.— As  soon  as 
the  ground  is  clear  the  digging  and  manuring  for 
the  succeeding  plants  will  be  put  in  hand,  and  I 
would  warn  growers  of  the  dangers  and  dis- 
advantages of  over-looseness  and  over-richness. 
L'hese  conditions  encourage  the  production  of 
1  irge  and  numerous  leaves,  but  they  do  not  favour 
tloriferousness,  and  it  is  for  the  latter  that  we 
cultivate  the  majority  of  our  sjimmer  bedding 
plants.  In  many  instances  the  bulbs  will  leave 
quite  sufficient  food  in  the  soil  for  the  succeeding 
plants,  and  wliere  this  is  not  the  case,  I  prefer  to 
use  2oz.  or  .'!oz.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  to  the 
8<)Uare  yard  rather  than  add  dressings  of  fresli 
nitural  manure.  If  this  is  worked  in  in  very  small 
spits  it  will  yield  its  food  to  the  plants  and  not 
encourage  groseness  in  the  slightest  degree.  If 
manure  is  used  it  should  be  well  down  in  the  bed, 
and  the  soil  sliould  be  thoroughly  firmed  before 
the  planting  is  done.  Horace  J.  Wrioht. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Frdit  Houses. 

THINNING  GRAPES  —  Continue  to 
thin  Grapes  in  the  second  Muscat 
house.  The  latter  Grape  should  be 
carefully  thinned,  so  that  each  berry 
has  sufficient  space  to  develop,  yet  it 
must  not  have  too  much  or  the  bunch 
« ill  be  loose.  Tie  up  the  best  shoulder  of  the  hunch 
and  be  careful  not  to  prick  the  berries  with  the 
point  of  the  scissors  ;  Gros  Maroc  requires  much 
care  in  thinning  to  have  it  in  perfection,  for  the 
large  berries  lose  half  their  charm  if  pressing 
each  other  out  of  shape.  In  thinning  all  late- 
keeping  Grapes  it  is  well  to  clear  out  nearly  all 
the  berries  in  the  inside  of  the  bunch.  Keep 
the  laterals  pinched,  going  over  them  as  often 
as  necessary.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  too  much 
growth  so  that  at  a  period  wholesale  stopping 
has  to  be  done.  Keep  the  floors  damped  down 
several  times  and  last  thing  at  night  (10  p.m.), 
but  be  careful  not  to  pour  water  on  the  pipes  to 
cause  steam.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  causes 
of  adventitious  roots. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Primnlat  may  now  be  sown  in  quantity  where 
these  flowers  are  in  request.  Propagate  by 
cuttings  Poinsettias  and  Euphorbias  and  generally 
prepare  for  next  winter.  Pot  off  Solanums, 
Cockscombs,  Celosias  and  Caladiums.  Caladium 
argyrites  is  still  a  great  favourite  for  decoration. 
Attend  to  the  tj'ing  and  training  of  Cleroden- 
drons,  Allamandas  and  Stephanotis,  and  see  that 
the  Litter  is  free  from  mealy  bug.  A  good  pUn 
is  to  syringe  each  week  with  Richards's  XL  All 
insecticide. 

Begonias.  —  Pot  on  small  Begonias  of  the 
Lorraine  type  and  propagate  for  succession. 
These  require  a  brisk  heat  to  start  them. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  potted  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Do  not  allow 
lliem  to  become  starved  before  this  is  done  or  the 
lower  leaves  will  fall.  To  every  barrowful  of 
soil  give  a  6-inch  potful  of  Bentley's  Manure  and 
thoroughly  mix.  Some  growers  put  half-inch 
bones  over  the  crock  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  material  benefit  from 
this.  Overpotting  is  a  mistake.  Pot  weakly- 
growing  varieties  firmly,  as  this  is  conducive  to 
solid  growth.  Bush  varieties  should  be  stopped 
early  so  that  they  do  not  become  leggy.  These 
plants  are  general  favourites  for  cut  flowers,  so 
also  are  the  singles,  which  during  the  last  few 
years  have  become  great  favourites. 

Flower  Garden. 

Early  Chrysanthemums.— VXant  ovttou  a  well- 
dug  border  early  Chrysanthemums.  Prick  out 
Polyanthus  for  autumn  planting.  Give  plenty 
of  room  between  the  rows,  so  that  the  hoe  can 
be  freely  used  to  keep  dow  n  weeds.  Pick  off  the 
seed-pods  from  early-flowering  Rhododendrons. 
Plant  out  winter-flowering  Carnations  that  are 
getting  over.  They  will  continue  to  flower  all 
the  summer  and  make  good  growths  for  propa- 
gating in  August.  Stir  the  soil  among  border 
Carnations  and  give  a  dressing  of  Wood's  Carna- 
tion Manure.  I  have  found  this  e.xcellent  for 
improving  the  colour  of  the  blooms. 

Roses  on  walls  should  be  syringed  with 
Quassia  to  keep  down  aphis,  and  should  mildew 
put  in  an  appearance  dust  at  once  with  flowers 
of  sulphur. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

BeHroot.  —  Ho-w  main  crops,  choosing  light, 
rich  soil.  Sow  more  Vegetable  Marrows,  Salsafy 
and  Scorzonera.  Prick  out  Lettuce,  Cauli- 
flower and  Celery,  and  all  crops  that  have  been 
raised  in  boxes  should  the  weather  conlinue  cold. 


Sow  more  Runner  Beans  in  boxes  for  planting 
out  as  soon  as  the  weather  proves  favourable. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Alla.mandas. — Young  plants  struck  this  season 
should  be  potted  on  as  fast  as  they  fill  their 
pots  with  roots,  and  should  be  pinched  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season's  growth.  This 
applies  to  plants  intended  for  ordinary 
culture ;  those  for  pillar  or  roof  work  must 
be  run  on  to  a  single  stem  until  the  required 
height  is  reached.  Plants  intended  to  flower  in 
August  should  now  have  the  points  of  the  young 
growths  pinched  out,  and  when  the  shoots  have 
again  broken  into  growth,  manure  water,  weak  at 
first,  but  increasing  in  strength  as  growth 
advances,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  I  find 
nothing  is  better  for  producing  healthy  dark 
foliage  than  cow  manure  and  soot  water  given  in 
a  clear  state. 

Orchids. — The  month  of  May  is  a  very  trying 
one  to  those  in  charge  of  Orchid  houses,  the 
weather  being  usually  capricious  and  necessi- 
tating frequent  attention  to  the  ventilators. 
Many  of  the  plants  are  pushing  into  growth,  and 
any  check  caused  by  cold  draughts  is  very 
harmful.  A  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  warm 
house  suffices,  even  on  the  brightest  days  as  yet, 
because  usually  there  is  a  cold  nip  in  the  air 
though  the  sun  is  bright.  The  older  foliage  will 
stand  a  fair  amount  of  sunlight,  but  where 
young  shoots  are  forming  the)'  are  very  tender, 
and  must  be  shaded  early. 

Ciiaimbers. — Where  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  early-raised  plants  through  the  season  a 
considerable  amount  of  care  is  required  to  main- 
tain them  in  a  fruitful  condition.  Not  only  must 
top  growth  be  well  looked  after,  but  the  roots 
must  also  have  frequent  attention  in  the  way  of 
top-dressing.  If  the  cropping  is  regulated  so 
that  the  plants  are  not  distressed,  they  will  go 
on  bearing  for  a  long  time.  The  top-dressing 
should  be  rich,  and  applied  often  and  in  small 
quantities.  Stimulants,  of  which  ample  supplies 
are  required,  should  also  be  of  a  varied  character, 
and  be  changed  frequently,  substituting  artificial 
tor  liquid  manure  and  rice  rer.ia. 
Hardy  Frdit. 

Disbudding. — Persevere  with  the  disbudding  of  " 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  insects,  dusting  the  same  with 
Tobacco  powder  should  any  be  found.  As  the 
weather  is  yet  too  cold  to  use  insecticides,  the 
use  of  Tobacco  powder  will  in  the  meantime  hold 
insects  in  check.  Continue  to  protect  trees  at 
night,  as  this  in  a  measure  tends  to  avert 
blistering  of  the  leaves,  and  do  not  hurry  to 
uncover  them  on  frosty  mornings.  Should  any 
blistered  leaves  be  found,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
pick  them  off  and  burn  them.  Examine  the 
borders,  and  if  found  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  moist 
condition,  apply  a  mulch  of  long  manure. 
Flower  Garden. 

Polyanlliuses. — If  not  already  done,  seed  of 
Polyanthus  should  be  sown  at  once,  and  although 
a  little  shade  is  often  advisable  until  the  plants 
are  above  ground,  I  do  not  recommend  a 
naturally  shaded  spot  for  sowing,  as,  given  a 
dull,  rainy  time,  growth  is,  under  such  conditions, 
not  so  sturdy  and  compact  as  one  likes  to  see  it. 
IE  the  stock  of  Polyanthuses  in  flower  is  good, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  grow  indift'erent  stuff 
in  these  days,  an  occasional  inspection  should  be 
made  to  mark  anything  .specially  attractive, 
with  the  idea  alike  of  saving  seed  and  increasing 
the  same  by  division  if  this  be  deemed  advisable. 
Also  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  habit  of  the 
plants  is  a  subject  for  selection.  A  dwarf  or 
tall  strain,  or  a  variety  combining  quality   of 
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flower    with    distinct    foliage,    may    be    worth 
saving. 

Hyacintlnis  and  Tulips  after  Flowering. — 
These  are  often  regarded  as  worthless  it  cleared 
off  in  time  to  make  room  for  summer-bedding 
plants,  but  all  they  need  to  make  them  serve 
again  is  careful  lifting  and  replanting.  Put 
them  somewhere  in  the  open  and  water  occasion- 
ally, so  tliat  the  leaves  may  ripen  oflF  naturally. 
I  find  that  bulbs  so  treated  ripen  up  strongly 
and  well  and  flower  the  next  3'ear. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Beetroot. — A  good  sowing  should  now  be  made 
on  a  deeply-dug  border  that  was  well  manured 
fur  a  previous  crop.  Fresh  manure  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  the  roots  to  fork  and  to  make 
them  coarse.  For  the  main  crop  I  find  no  variety 
superior  to  the  Cheltenham  (Jreen  Top  ;  Dwarf 
Red  and  Blood  Red  are  splendid  varieties,  being 
medium  growers.  For  shallow  land  the  Turnip- 
rooted  Beets  are  valuable. 

T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Ashmetlthorpe,  Norwich. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


BOOKS. 


TROPiBourM  Darmstadt. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  sends  from  Belgrove,  Queens- 
town,  County  Cork,  flowers  of  a  most  interesting 
Trop.-eolum  called  Darmstadt.  It  is  quite  double, 
and  of  an  intense  yellow,  with  scarlet  feathering 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.  A  more  brilliantly 
coloured  flower  does  not  exist,  even  among  such 
a  family  as  the  Trop.-Kolums.  Mr.  Gumbleton 
says  it  was  raised  by  Herr  Henkel  of  Darmstadt, 
and  in  his  note  describes  it  as  most  free  blooming 
and  suitable  for  covering  a  trellis  out  of  doors  in 
summer.  

White  Cyclamen  from  Epsom. 
Mr.  George  Boyd,  The  Gardens,  Danehurst, 
Epsom,  sends  us  magnificent  flowers  of  a  white 
Cyclamen.  We  have  rarely  seen  flowers  better 
than  these  and  congratulate  our  correspondent  on 
his  success.  He  writes ;  "I  enclose  you  a  few  of 
our  white  Cyclamen  for  your  table.  I  am  told  by 
my  gardening  friends  that  they  are  very  good. 
What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  The  strain  is 
Sutton's  Giant  White,  from  whicli  I  have  saved 
the  finest  bloom  for  seed  for  several  years.  I  sow 
seed  the  last  week  in  September  each  year,  and 
grow  the  plants  on  in  gentle  heat  through  the 
winter  till  about  May,  when  I  put  them  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  for  the  summer,  shading  them  from 
strong  sun.  They  make  fine  plants  by  the  autumn 
in  4i-inch  pots,  and  this  is  the  size  I  flower  them 
in.  I  have  had  as  many  as  fifty  blooms  out  at 
once  on  a  single  plant.  I  give  them  no  manure 
or  feeding  at  all  after  the  final  potting,  and  apply 
water  very  carefully  through  the  winter.  I  sow 
the  seed  in  a  pan  of  sandy  soil,  prick  out  the 
seedlings  into  a  seed-bo.x,  from  these  into  2i-inch 
pots,  using  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  only,  then 
into  3-inch  pots  with  a  little  light  manure  added 
to  the  soil,  and  finally  into  4.J,-inch  pots,  using 
equal  parts  of  yellow  loam,  -well-decayed  cow 
manure,  leaf-mould,  a  pinch  of  soot  and  silver 
sand.  The  blooms  I  send  are  from  last  year's 
()lants. " 


THREE    ROSE    BOOKS. 

It  is  not  often  that  by  one  post  three  books  upon 
Roses  arrive,  and  perhaps  many  readers  will 
declare  that  such  occurrences  are  a  mixed 
blessing.  The  three  books,  however,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the  earnest 
Rose  grower.  Two  of  them  are  publications 
issued  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  tlie 
third  is  the  ninth  revised  edition  of  "  Roses  in 
Pots,"  by  the  well-known  rosarian,  the  late  Mr. 
William  Paul  of  Waltham  Cross.  The  society's 
publications  are  of  the  simplest  and  most 
practical  kind,  and  contain  short,  pithy  articles 
from  leading  rosarians  ;  one  is  the  annual  for  the 
present  year,  containing  a  fund  of  information  in 
a  small  space,  and  the  other  is  "  Tlie  Enemies  of 
tlie  Rose,'  which  has  been  in  preparation  for 
some  time  past  and  appears  at  an  opportune 
moment.  This  year  the  pests  which  inflict  the 
Rose  promise  to  be  more  troublesome  than  ever. 
At  the  time  of  writing  a  bitter  north-east  wind 
is  blowing  across  tlie  garden,  and  this  means  an 
onslaught  from  the  green  fly  and  other  hosts, 
which  must  be  destroyed  if  one  is  to  enjoy  the 
feast  of  Roses  that  is  one's  reward  for  months  of 
labour  and,  in  the  case  of  the  exhibitor,  anxiety. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  coloured  drawings 
and  written  by  the  well-known  authorities  Mr. 
George  Massee  of  the  Kew  Herbarium  and  Mr. 
Theobald,  M.A. ,  vice-principal  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  Wye,  Kent. 

We  are  much  interested  in  Mr.  Massee's  de- 
scription of  the  greatest  plague  the  Rose  grower 
has  to  contend  with,  the  Rose  mildew,  which  is 
well  described  as  the  most  destructive  and 
prevalent  of  all  the  Rose  diseases.  "Like  most 
other  parasitic  fungi,  it  is  sporadic  in  its 
appearance  ;  during  certain  seasons  it  assumes 
the  proportions  of  an  epidemic,  whereas'  on  otlier 
occasions  it  does  but  little  injury,  but  it  is  never 
entirely  absent."  And  Rose  growers  take  note  : 
"The  waves  of  serious  disease  are  mainly  due  to 
neglect  in  not  fighting  the  pest  when  present  in 
the  smallest  quantity,  which  means  that  it  is 
struggling  against  difficulties  and  could  much 
more  easily  be  overcome. " 

Rosarians,  we  think,  do  not  appreciate  suffi- 
ciently watching  for  the  "spring  wave  of 
disease,"  which  "  is  usually  of  a  mild  character 
and  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or,  at  all  events, 
neglected.  This  neglect  may  lead  to  serious 
results,  for  the  scattered  patches  of  mildew 
furnish  the  spores  that  afl'ect  flower-buds,  and 
at  a  later  stage  set  up  the  second  wave  of 
disease,  which  is  mostly  confined  to  the  new 
growth."  So  beware  of  the  spring  attack. 
Many  other  excellent  hints  are  given  in  this,  we 
think,  the  most  useful  of  the  handbooks 
published  by  the  society. 

Every  book  written  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Paul  is  full  of  practical  and  useful  tlioughts,  and 
"  Roses  in  Pots"  will  appeal  to  all  who  wish  to 
grow  the  flower  under  glass.  It  is  freely 
illustrated  and  the  cultivation  most  clearly 
explained  ;  the  lists  of  varieties  for  various 
purposes  are  invaluable.  The  following  infor- 
mation on  climbers  will  show  the  character  of 
the  book  (page  34)  :  "  What  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  climbers  are  from 
the  classes  Boursault,  Sempervirens,  Ayrshircs, 
&c.  Magnificent  as  such  must  be  regarded  when 
growing  in  the  open  ground,  often  to  the  height 
of  20  feet  and  covered  with  immense  trusses  of 
Ijloom,  tlieir  semi-double  and  transient  flowers 
render  the  greater  part  not  altogether  suitable 
for  growing  in  pots.  A  growth  not  too  vigorous 
and  finely-shaped  flowers  should  be  the  criteria 
with  regard  to  Roses  grown  in  pots  as  climbers. 
As  a  great  height  is  not  in  this  instance  desir- 
able, the  various  Hybrids,  the  Noisettes  and 
Bourbons  may  be  chosen  and  trained  upwards  to 
about  5  feet,  which  will  probably  be  found  as 
high  as  convenient  or  manageable  ;  not  that  we 


would,  however,  altogether  exclude  the  Ayr- 
shire and  Sempervirens,  for  among  them  a  few 
admirable  Roses  may  be  found. 

"  A'b"'  one  great  point  to  he  held  in  view  in 
regard  to  tliis  system  of  culture  is,  to  induce  the 
plants  to  jtoicer  from  the  summit  to  the  ground  ; 
for  if  a  few  flowers  only  are  to  be  produced  at 
the  top  of  the  plant,  then  the  dwarfer  it  can  be 
grown  the  better.  This  complete  flowering, 
judicious  pruning  and  training  will  accomplish." 

Cassell's  A  B  C  of  Gardening.*— 

When  Mr.  ^Valter  P.  \^'right  puts  his  pen  to 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book  on 
gardening,  he  usually  creates  something  that  is, 
above  everything  else,  thoroughly  practical,  and 
the  volume  now  under  review  is  most  decidedly 
of  that  order.  In  reality  it  is  a  pocket  illus- 
trated enoyclopiudia  of  horticulture,  written  in 
plain,  everyday  English  that  tlie  average  man 
can  easily  understand,  with  illustrations  that 
are  included  solely  for  teaching  purposes,  eacli 
one  showing  how  some  rather  intricate  gardening 
operation  should  be  done.  Condensation,  or 
rather  abbreviation,  has  been  adopted  through- 
out, yet  all  the  genera  that  are  of  interest  to 
gardeners  are  included,  together  with  the 
principal  species,  whether  they  are  hardy,  h;ilf- 
hardy  or  tender,  shrub,  bulbous  or  herbaceous 
plant,  colour  of  the  flowers,  method  of  propaga- 
tion and  the  soil  required  to  grow  them  in. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  one 
instance  of  the  style  adopted,  as  this  will 
give  readers  a  better  idea  of  the  book  than 
any  description  can  convey:  "Antirrhinum 
(Snapdragon).  Order  Scrophularineie.  Hardy 
perennial  plants  of  considerable  beauty, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  garden  forms  that 
have  been  introduced  during  recent  years.  They 
are  invaluable  for  the  border  and  in  distinct 
colours  for  beds.  Propagation,  by  seeds  out  of 
doors  in  August,  or  by  cuttings  of  growing  shoots 
in  October  in  a  cold  frame.  Antirrhinums  can 
also  be  grown  as  half-hardy  annuals,  sowing 
seeds  in  warm  frames  in  spring,  and  planting  out 
at  the  end  of  May ;  they  bloom  within  six 
months  of  seed-sowing.  Soil,  any  ordinary 
garden  soil.  The  principal  species  is  niajus, 
2  feet,  pink  ;  but  for  general  use  the  garden 
forms  are  of  far  greater  importance."  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  above  information  covers  the  chief 
points  that  a  practical  man  would  need  to  know 
about  Antirrhinums.  At  the  end  of  the  volume, 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  lists  of  the  best 
varieties  of  florists'  flowers,  with  their  colours, 
are  given,  such  as  "The  Best  Types  of  Aster," 
"Twenty-four  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition," 
"  Eighteen  Sweet  Peas  for  Garden  Decoration," 
"  Twenty  -  four  Exhibition  Violas  "  and 
"  Twenty-four  Bedding  Violas,"  so  that  one 
may  see  at  a  glance  the  best  varieties  to  grow 
for  various  purposes.  This  volume  should  be  a 
constant  companion  of  the  gardener,  whether  he 
be  amateur  or  professional,  its  size  allowing  it  to 
be  carried  in  the  coat  pocket.  As  a  cheap, 
reliable  and  thoroughly  practical  encyclopa'dia  of 
horticulture,  this  book  will  meet  a  long-standing 
demand,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  gardening  works  that 
Mr.  Wright  has  ever  produced. — H. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Bpitish 

PlantS.i — To  students  of  British  botany  the 
news  that  a  new  edition  of  this  useful  catalogue 
has  been  issued,  in  which  the  names  have  been 
brijught  quite  up  to  date,  will  be  welcome.  As 
we  advance  in  knowledge  changes  naturally  have 
to  be  made,  and  althougli  these  may  be  somewhat 
disconcerting  at  first  it  is  better  to  put  up  with 
a  temporary  inconvenience  than  to  perpetuate 
what  has  been  proved  incorrect.  The  genus 
Moenchia  has   been  retained,   and   Clinopodium 


*  "Cassell's  A  B  C  of  Gardening,"  An  Illustrated  Ency- 
clopiedia  of  Practical  Horticulture.  By  Walter  P.  Wright. 
3s.  (id.  net.    London:  Cassell  and  Co.,  Limited. 

t"The  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants."  Tenth 
edition.  Edited  by  Frederick  J.  Hanbury.  Price  9d. 
Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons,  (j,  Portugal  Street,  London. 
W.C. 
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for  Calamintha  \'ulgare,  L.,  has  been  restored,! 
but  Calamintha  is  retained  for  the  other  species. 
Alien  plants  have  been  reduced  somewhat  by 
expunging  those  hitherto  included  that  are  of 
very  rare  or  doubtful  occurrence.  The  present 
edition  has  been  mainly  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Clarke  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 


MESSRS.    E.    WEBB    AND    SONS' 

PRIMULAS. 
Messrs.   E.   Webb   and   Sons,  the   well-known 
seedsmen  of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  make  a  great 
speciality  of  fine  strains  of  the  Chinese  Primula, 
large  quantities  of  plants  being  grown  for  seed  i  to  be   pegged   down  in  each   case 


colours  of  things,  whereas  the  edging  to  one  bed 
is  often  seen  to  be  in  conflict  with  that  of  its 
neighbour. 

Plants  for  old  wall  (Mural).— You 
do  not  say  what  exposure  your  wall  has  or  its 
state  as  regards  its  condition  of  pointing,  but  on 
the  presumption  that  an  old  one  such  as  yours 
has  the  mortar  loose  and  inclined  to  crumble,  it 
would  be  easy  to  establish  many  flowers  upon  it. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  good  time  to  begin,  and 
early  autumn  is  better,  employing  seeds  in 
preference  to  young  plants,  although  with  a  good 
season  many  young  plants  might  succeed.     About 


purposes  annually  in  their  nurseries  at  Wordsley. 
Our  illustration  is  of  a  new  one  named  Webb's 
New  Snow  (,!ueen.  It  is  a  magnificent  giant 
white  of  sturdy  growth,  the  large  flowers  being 
produced  \ery  freely  indeed.  They  are  pure 
white,  and  of  excellent  substance,  and  are  held 
well  above  a  carpet  of  rich  green  foliage.  This 
charming  novelty  is  worth  including  in  the  best 
of  collections.  We  had  the  pleasure  some  time 
ago  of  visiting  Messrs.  Webb's  seed  warehouses 
and  nurseries,  and  were  mucli  impressed  with 
the  care  taken  to  ensure  the  best  seeds  only  being 
supplied  to  customers.  Every  precaution  possible 
is  taken  that  the  plants  for  seed  purjtojes  shall 
be  kept  absolutely  true  to  name. 


Hints    for    bedding'    (Anxio2t8).—'We 

could  give  you  many  additions  to  your  list  and 
not  a  few  suggestions,  but  in  view  of  what  you 
say  in  your  letter  the  exceptional  situation  would 
appear  to  require  local  knowledge.  The  four 
orescent-shaped     beds     would    look    well    with, 

Heliotrope  and  Ageratum  alternately,  the  plants  ,  the  endjof  "August  or  early  fn  September  insert 
,1  ._    __.!_  rpi^g  centre    three  or  four  seeds  in  many  of  the  little  crannies 

of    the    wall, 
putting     a 
little    soil    in 
with    them 
and    covering 
with     a    thiu 
piece  of  wall 
moss.     If  dry 
weather    con- 
tinues, try  to 
keep  the  wall 
moist    to    in- 
duce germina- 
tion ;    but   if 
you  cannot  do 
so,     those 
seeds    which 
remain   dor- 
mant   will 
probably  come 
in    spring. 
Use    fresh 
seeds    if   pro- 
curable. 
There  are  too 
many     plants 
suitable    to 
name    in    the 
limits     of     a 
reply,  but  any 
of    the    Alys- 
sums,     Antir- 
r  h  i  n  u  m  s  , 
A  r  a  b  i  se  s , 
Arenarias , 
Aubrietias , 
the    smaller 
Campanu- 
las,   such     as 
gargan  ica, 
portenschlag- 
lana    and   pu- 
silla  ;    Cen- 
tra n  t  h  u  s 
ruber,  Cory- 
dalis     lutea, 
1>  i  a  n  t  h  u  8 
csesius    and 
other     Pinks, 
Erinus    alpi- 
nus,    Sedums, 
S  e  m  per vi - 
V  u  m  s    and 
Tunica   saxi- 
fraga  are  ex- 
cellent for  the 
purpose. 
BOPdeP   for  a  bed  (Thriftless).— Yes,   a 
border  of  Thrift  would  do  quite  well  instead  of 
the  grass,  and  the  brightest  and  best  for  your 
purpose  would  be  Armeria  maritima  laucheana, 
sometimes  sold  simply  as   A.   laucheana,   which 
has  bright  red  flowers.     A  lower  border  of  rock- 
work  would  be   more  attractive  and  varied  in 
interest.      This  you  could  plant  with   a  varied 
selection  of  alpines,  such  as  Mossy  and  Encrusted 
Saxifrages,   witli    some    of    the    London    Pride 
section,  such  as  S.   Geum,  S.   Andrewsii,  or  S. 
primuloides,  together  with  Silene  Sehaf  ta.  Tunica 
Saxifraga,  Gypsophila  prostrata,  sjjring  Phloxes 
of  the  setacea  or  subulata  type,  Sadums  spurium 
ooacineum,  oppositifolium,   kamtschatioum    and 


CHINESE   PRIMOLA    WEEB's   NEW   SNOW  QUEEN    AS  GROWN   IN    MESSRS.   WEEB's   NURSERIES   AT   WORDSLEY, 


star     might    be    planted    with     single     scarlet 
Begonias,  having  a  groundwork  of  white  Tufted 
Pansies,   and  both   are   continuous   and   free   in  I 
flowering.     The  circular  beds  would  be  effective  I 
if  planted  wholly  with  pink-flowered  Ivy  Pelar- 
gonium pegged  down  at  first  and  then  allowed 
freedom,  while  the  four  pointed  beds  could  be 
treated  with  mauve  and  yellow  Tufted  Pansies 
(Violas)     in     pairs     respectively.      The     above  | 
arrangement  will  be  a  break  away  entirely  from 
the  system  of  lines  and  edgings  of  last  year,  and 
will  be  far  more  effective  generally.     1"he  beds, 
which  we    imagine  to  be  on  the  lawn  and  not 
marked  out   by  gravel   paths,   are  too  small  to 
admit  of  good  treatment  other  than  with  massed  ! 
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others  of  similar  habit ;  and  also  with  plants  of 
the  Thrift.  If  you  wish  something  cheaper  and 
more  quickly  grown,  one  of  the  Cerastiums 
would  be  excellent,  and  Biebersteini  and  grandi- 
flora  grow  more  quickly  than  tomentosa,  the 
common  one.  These  could  be  raised  from  seeds, 
but  you  would  need  to  buy  plants  of  most  of  the 
others.  An  alternative  for  this  season  would  be 
a  border  of  the  annual  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
planting  the  perennials  in  late  autumn  for  ne.Kt 
year. 

Diseased  Tulip  leaves  (.4.  Mackcmir).— The 
leaves  are  attacked  by  a  disease  known  in  Holland  as 
"The  Fire."  It  is  the  result  of  damp  cold  nights,  cold 
fog,  or  hail  on  the  leaves— that  is  to  say,  these  conditions 
are  those  which  favour  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  The 
bulbs  sent  were  quite  healthy.  If  possible  cut  away  the 
diseased  parts  of  the  leaves,  but  if  they  are  too  far  gone 
nothing  can  be  done.  Our  experience  is  that  although 
the  bulbs  are  weakened  when  the  leaves  thus  prematurely 
decay,  they  are  not  permanently  injured,  and  that  if  they 
are  taken  up  and  dried  in  the  ordinary  way  they  will 
grow  the  following  year  and  produce  fair  results. 

Plants  fop  large  japs  {Mnlvln  (r.  Z/.).— The 
following  plants  will  be  likely  to  succeed  in  your  jars : 
Small-leaved  Ivy,  Vinca  minor,  common  white  Arabis, 
Ibtris  sempervirens  and  any  Aubrietia.  All  except  the 
Ivy  are  good  flowering  plants,  and  all  are,  of  course, 
evergreen.  You  might  form  an  etTective  display  through- 
out the  summer  by  filling  them  with  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums ;  some  of  the  branches  could  be  staked  to  give 
height,  and  the  remainder  could  be  allowed  to  hang 
naturally  round  the  sides  of  the  jars.  You  would,  of 
course,  have  to  select  varieties  whose  flowers  would  not 
clash  with  the  colour  of  the  jars.  By  allowing  Arabis, 
Aubrietia,  Vinca  or  Iberis  to  grow  freely  they  will  soon 
drape  the  jars  etfeetively. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Arundinaria  Faleoneri  flower- 
ing (A.  E.  S.). — It  is  more  than  likely  that 
all  the  plants  of  Arundinaria  Faleoneri  now 
flowering  will  die.  Some  people  state  that  the 
life  of  a  plant  can  be  saved  by  cutting  it  down 
as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  blooming,  and  others 
declare  that  after  a  lapse  of  time  old  stools  that 
have  flowered  will  again  produce  normal  leafy 
shoots.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  neither  of 
these  ideas  are  to  be  relied  on,  and,  if  an  odd 
example  now  and  then  does  start  again,  it  is  too 
pitiable  an  object  for  two  or  three  years  during 
the  transitory  state  to  warrant  its  inclusion  in 
the  garden.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  collect 
seeds  from  flowering  specimens  and  start  again 
■with  young  plants.  The  seeds  germinate  quickly, 
and  after  the  young  plants  have  attained  the  age 
of  one  year  growth  is  rapid.  Anyone  commencing 
with  seedlings  may  depend  on  them  being  safe 
from  flowering  for  at  least  thirty  years.  Some 
nurserymen  in  the  South  of  England  have  already 
raised  a  stock  of  plants,  which  have  attained  a 
saleable  size,  from  seeds  produced  from  plants 
which  bloomed  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Making  a  Rhododendpon  bed  (H'.  //.  T.).— 
Your  bed  should  be  trenched  to  a  depth  of  \k  feet,  the 
bottom  of  each  trench  being  broken  up  as  you  go  along. 
If  your  soil  does  not  contain  lime  in  any  serious  quantity, 
you  may  use  from  1  foot  to  15  inches  of  the  upper  portion 
or  top  spit  to  fill  your  bed  with  ;  on  this  spread  about 
6  inches  of  peat  and  fork  it  into  the  soil.  You  will  find 
this  much  better  than  filling  the  bed  entirely  with  peat. 
If  your  soil  contains  lime,  remove  the  top  IS  inches  and 
import  sandy  loam  from  which  lime  is  absent.  The  work 
may  be  done  during  April,  but  should  not  be  delayed 
later.  Any  R.  catawbiense  varieties  will  be  suitable  ; 
but  you  cannot  go  far  wrong  by  selecting  varieties  which 
bloom  during  late  May  and  June.  The  appended  list  is 
made  up  of  good  and  vigorous  sorts  ;  but  it  would  be  as 
well  to  consult  some  local  specialist  about  them,  as  some 
sorts  do  not  thrive  in  every  district :  Alexander  Daneer, 
rose;  Amphion,  pink;  Charles  Bagley,  red  ;  everestianum, 
rosy  lilac  ;  Hermit,  scarlet ;  .Tames  Nasmyth,  rosy  lilac  ; 
Lady  Grey  Egerton,  blush ;  Lord  Palmerston,  rosy  crim- 
son ;  The  (Jueen,  white ;  Mme.  Carvalho,  white  ;  John 
Waterer,  crimson  ;  Michael  Waterer,  crimson  ;  Sappho, 
white,  spotted  red;  and  fastuosum  P. -pi.,  lilac. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose   Fortune's  Yellow  with 

spotty  foliag^e  {Ignoramus). — This  Rose  is 
very  apt  to  fail  in  the  way  you  state,  and  often 
it  is  owing  to  trouble  at  the  roots.  It  is  a  variety 
that  should  have  ample  drainage  and  be  severely 
pruned  after  it  has  blossomed,  so  that  with  heat 
and  moisture  during  the  summer  a  healthy  new 


growth  takes  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  beautiful  Rose  succeeds  best  when  upon 
its  own  roots,  as  sometimes  the  falling  foliage  is 
owing  to  the  faulty  union  when  the  plant  is  a 
budded  or  grafted  one.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
possible  that  you  have  given  it  an  overdose  of  the 
manure.  It  is  a  powt-rful  manure  and  should 
only  be  given  to  vigorous,  health}'  plants.  As 
you  say  it  is  the  plant's  first  year  we  think  you 
would  have  been  better  advised  it  }'ou  had  not 
gi\'en  the  artificial  manure.  If  stimul-ints  were 
needed  a  little  soot  water  would  have  been  most 
helpful,  supplemented  with  liquid  cow  manure. 
The  Dielytras  having  blossomed  should  be  placed 
in  a  cold  pit  or  in  a  sheltered  spot  and  planted 
out  in  the  garden  in  May,  or,  if  preferred,  they 
can  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  their  pots  in  a  sunny 
spot  later  on,  and  so  kept  until  next  season, 
when  they  may  be  brought  again  into  the  green- 
house. 

Tea  Roses  losing-  the  foliage  {A.  /;.).— You 
do  not  say  whether  your  plants  are  pot-grown,  but  we 
assume  this  to  be  so.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  shed 
the  old  foliage  in  the  autumn,  and  you  should  have 
pruned  the  plants  about  Christmas  or  a  little  later, 
cutting  back  the  shoots  pretty  hard.  The  new  growths 
would  then  have  been  stronger,  coming  as  they  should  do 
from  the  best  eyes.  As  it  is  we  expect  they  appear  near 
the  ends  of  the  small,  thin  wood,  anl  such  shoots  can 
never  be  any  good  and  are  very  prone  to  drop  their 
foliage.  You  have  probably  kept  the  plants  too  moist. 
They  do  not  require  much  water  until  new  growth  is 
active.  You  should  always  tap  the  pots,  and  only  give 
water  when  they  sound  clear  and  bell-like.  The  variety 
Niphetos  requires  more  heat  than  you  can  give  with  an 
oil  stove,  but  ilarie  van  Houtte  should  have  succeeded. 
Try  the  plan  of  less  watering  and  more  heat  if  you 
can  give  it.  The  next  growth  may  be  better ;  if  not, 
do  not  waste  any  more  time  on  sickly  plants,  but  procure 
new  ones  and  make  another  start. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Ivy-leaved    Pelapgroniums 

diseased  [Hampshire).  — Judging  by  the 
leaves  sent,  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  appears 
to  have  been  kept  too  warm  and  the  plant  too 
highly  fed,  or  it  has  been  given  an  excess  of 
water  at  the  roots.  These  causes  combined  would 
render  the  young  leaves  e.xoeedingly  soft  in 
texture,  and  with  the  return  of  spring  and 
increased  heat  in  the  sun  the  burnt-up  ap- 
pearance may  be  thus  accounted  for.  This 
theorj'  would  explain  the  lower  leaves  being 
untouched,  as  naturally  they  are  firmer  in  texture 
and  better  able  to  resist  the  brilliant  sunshine. 
If  the  plant  is  not  in  good  condition  at  the  roots 
it  should  be  at  once  repotted,  taking  away  most 
of  the  old  soil.  Should  this,  however,  not  be 
necessary,  the  better  way  to  combat  this  trouble 
will  be  to  give  the  plant  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
discontinue  the  use  of  stimulants  for  a  time,  that 
is,  if  any  have  been  used. 

Propagating  Calanthes  (E.  C.V— To  propagate 
Calanthes  take  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulb  as  a  cutting. 
It  should  be  taken  off  just  below  the  natural  joint,  and 
the  cut  portions  must  be  dusted  with  charcoal  dust  and 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  stage  for  two  or  three  days  before 
potting.  This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  carry  out  this 
operation.  The  top  of  the  pseudo-bulb  that  has  been 
taken  off  must  be  potted  the  same  as  the  bulb  itself.  Full 
directions  for  doing  this  were  given  in  The  Garden  for 
April  IS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Book  on  Vines  (//.  Gardner). — Barron's  "Book  of 
the  Vine  "  will  suit  you.  It  may  be  obtained  from  any 
publisher,  price  5s. 

Peach  foliagre  injured  (C.  J.  E.).— Your  tree  is 
suffering  from  a  very  bad  attack  of  Peach  blister.  If  the 
tree  is  so  badly  affected  all  over  as  is  the  branch  sent,  we 
certainly  recommend  you  to  pull  the  tree  up  and  burn  it, 
especially  as  it  was  affected  in  this  way  last  year.  This 
disease  has  always  a  tendency  to  return,  and  it  may  affect 
the  other  trees  in  the  same  house.  Clear  out  the  soil  in 
which  it  has  been  growing,  and  plant  a  healthy  tree  in  new 
soil  in  early  autumn.  Dress  your  trees  next  winter  with  the 
new  mixture  "Medila,"  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Oeorge 
Bunyard  and  Co.  They  claim  for  it  that  it  is  an  effective 
preventive  of  this  disease. 

Moss  littep  manure  fop  hot-bed  (Peter).— 
The  absence  of  straw  in  moss  litter  manure  not  only  mili- 
tates against  its  fitness  for  a  hot-bed,  but  straw  is  also 
needed  to  assist  in  the  proper  building  up  of  a  hot-bed. 
It  is  (luestionable  whether  the  manure  for  the  purpose 


named  would  not  be  improved  if  short  straw  were 
thorouRhly  wetted,  then  mixed  with  the  manure.  The 
moss  litter  seems  to  lack  capacity  to  generate  heat 
through  fermentation  as  straw  does.  If  you  do  not  add 
straw,  then  have  the  moss  litter  manure  thrown  into  a 
heap,  damping  it  in  the  turning  if  at  all  dry.  and,  so  soon 
as  it  has  generated  warmth,  turn  it  and  again  moisten  it, 
letting  it  so  lie  for  a  week  before  building  it  up  as  a  hot- 
bed. It  may  be  needful  to  fix  stakes  in  the  ground  from 
18  inches  to  24  inches  in  height,  to  enable  the  sides  of  the 
bed  to  remain  firm  and  upright.  Before  putting  seeds  or 
plants  into  the  bed,  allow  any  strong  steam  generated  to 
escape  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  back  of  the  frame. 

Name  of  fpuit.—Rer.  J.  J.  B.— The  Apple  you 
send  is  Newton  Wonder. 

Names    of    plants.  — />«/(    /.'////(/.—Primula  rosea. 

./.    /•Vr.//f.so/L— Eupatorinm   Purpusi. W.    A.    C  — 

Gasteria  verrucosa. IC.  11.  Cox.— I,  Senecio  Ksempferi ; 

'1.  Hemerncallis  species,  cannot  name  without  flowei'. 

Ji.  OX.— The  R03e  is  Anna  Olivier,  one  of  the  best  Tea 
Koses. 


SOCIETIES. 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 

This  exhibition  was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich, 
on  the  25th  ult.  amid  such  weather  as  one  would  have 
expected  at  Christmas,  snow  and  sharp  frost  being  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation.  This  naturally  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  a  falling  off  in  the  exliibits  of  Narcissi  and 
hardy  flowers.  The  indoor-grown  subjects,  however,  were 
ably  represented  in  all  sections.  Four  circular  groups  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  were  set  up.  and  gave  the 
centre  of  the  hall  a  graceful  appearance.  The  list  of  classes, 
with  the  first  prize-winners  in  each  case,  were  as  follow : 
Circular  group,  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  I.  B.  Coaks,  Escj. ; 
Auemones,  R.  Fellowes,  Esq.  ;  Carnations,  Mr.  W.  Allan, 
Guuton  Park  Gardens ;  twelve  buuches  exotic  cowers,  Mr. 
W.  Chettleburgh,  gardener  to  Colonel  Rous,  Worstead  ; 
six  bunches,  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard;  twelve  bunches  hardy 
flowers,  Mr.  Louis  Smith,  gardener  to  R.  Fellowes,  Esq., 
Shotesham  Hall ;  six  buuches,  Mr.  0.  Corder :  Narcissi, 
thirty-six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  George 
Davison,  gardener  to  Major  Petre,  Westwick  Hall  Gardens  ; 
twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  J.  C.  Blofeld ;  twelve  varieties, 
all  trumpets,  Mr.  G.  Davison  ;  twelve  varieties, 
trumpets  excluded,  Jlr.  T.  Chaplin  ;  six  trumpets,  Mi's. 
Stedman  ;  vase  of  Narcissi,  Mr.  G.  Davison  ;  Pansies,  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Stedman;  Polyanthus.  Mr.  T.  Notley,  gardener  Ui- 
the  Mayor  of  Norwich  ;  six  bunches  of  flowering  shrubs, 
Mr.  G.  Davison  ;  Tulips,  Mr.  L.  Smith,  Shotesham,  and  also 
for  exceptionally  good  Violets  in  sLx  varieties  ;  Amaryllis, 
Mr.  T.  Notley ;  Auriculas.  Mr.  G.  Davison ;  Calceolarias, 
Dr.  Osburue.  For  Cinerarias  in  both  sections,  Mr.  F. 
Williams,  gardener  to  Louis  Tillett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Catton, 
was  first,  staging  the  best  plants  ever  seen  at  a  Norwich 
show.  In  three  classes  for  Orchids  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  was- 
flrst,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  L.  Smith,  Shotesham 
Hall  Gardens.  Cyclamens,  Dr.  Osburne  ;  flowering  table 
plants,  Mr.  W.  Palmer ;  foliage  table  plants,  Mr.  W. 
Burtenshaw,  gardener  to  H.  Skelton,  Esq.  ;  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Mr.  F.  Williams ;  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Dr.  Osburne ; 
Primulas,  Mr.  T.  Notley  ;  Roses  in  pots,  Mr.  F.  Williams  ; 
Azaleas,  Dr.  Osburne;  Strawberries  in  pots,  Mr.  F.  Williams  ; 
Asparagus,  Mr.  T.  Chaplin  ;  French  Beans,  Mrs.  Thomson ; 
Broccoli,  iD-.  W.  Chettleburgh ;  Cucumbers,  Mr.  W.  Laws, 
gardener  to  E.  G.  White,  Esq..  Eaton  ;  Mushrooms,  Mr.  T. 
Notley ;  Potatoes,  Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh ;  Peas,  Mrs. 
Lubbock  ;  Rhubarb,  Mr.  A.  Woodhouse,  gardener  to  Sir 
H.  H.  Cozens  Hardy  ;  Tomatoes,  Mr.  W.  Joice  ;  collection 
of  vegetables,  Mrs.  Lubbock ;  Seakale,  Mr.  N.  Wright. 

The  trade  contributed  a  pleasant  display,  which  gave 
added  interest  to  the  exhibition.  Deserving  of  special 
mention  under  this  heading  were  Messrs.  Daniels 
Brothers,  Limited,  Norwich,  for  a  bold  display  of 
choice  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
whicli  bore  evidence  of  grand  cultural  treatment. 
Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  most  eflectively  staged 
various  types  of  cluster  Roses,  also  Lilacs,  Magnolias, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt  of  Wood- 
bridge  and  Ipswich  displayed  some  choice  examples  of 
forced  flowering  slimbs,  using  the  varieties  of  Genista  with 
telling  effect.  Mr.  T.  E.  Dawes,  Syderstone,  made  a  flne 
display  of  his  new  Challenge  Rhubarb,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  and  also  a  certificate  of  merit. 
The  attendance  was  much  below  last  year,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  gate  money  was  .£10  less. 

BIRMINGHAM  DAB'FODIL  DlSCrsSTONS. 
Bv  the  above  title  I  mean  the  interesting  Daflndil  conver- 
sation that  always  follows  the  ending  of  the  toast  list 
after  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  dinner  at  Birmingham.  A  large 
number  of  prominent  growers,  hybridists,  trad  rs, 
exliibitors  and  enthusiasts  are  always  present,  and  what 
they  say  and  talk  about  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  all  parts.  Mr.  Davis  of  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand,  had  undertaken  the  long  journey  at  this 
particular  time  in  order  to  be  present,  and  so  had  Mr.  van 
Waveren  from  Holland.  The  former  told  us  there  were  a 
good  many  Daffodil  shows  at  the  Antipodes,  oj.,  at  Christ- 
church,  Dunedin  and  Melbourne,  and  that  as  a  result  of  a 
big  syndicate's  pmchase  from  Mr.  Engleheart,  they  had 
flowers  there  that  could  rival  ours.  To  make  good  his 
assertion  he  told  us  he  proposed  to  send  some  over  in  ice 
for  next  year's  show.  I  hope  he  will  remember  his 
promise,  for  such  an  exhibit  would  be  most  interesting. 

"Show  Flowers:  Their  Cultivation  and  Development" 
was  the  nominal  title  of  the  discussion.     It  included  such 
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questions  as  the  frequency  of  liftiug  bulbs,  protection  from 
cold  and  wind,  when  to  cut  for  show,  and  what  to  do  with 
the  flowers  or  buds  when  cut.  This  last  seems  a  simple 
matter,  and  the  man  in  the  street  would  think  it  almost  a 
joke  that  it  should  be  mentioned  at  all.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Crosfleld,  who  is  one  of  our  very  best  show  men, 
told  us  that  he  had  five  temperatures  in  which  to  put  the 
different  flowers  after  they  were  cut.  Another  fact  of 
interest  was  stated  by  Mr.  Chapman  of  Rye,  viz.,  that 
big  buds  should  always  be  selected,  and  that  it  was  advis- 
able to  make  the  cut  in  a  slantiug  direction,  so  as  to 
expose  a  larger  absorbing  surface.  Everyone  seemed 
agreed  that  a  change  of  soil  was,  as  a  rule,  good  ;  but  that 
the  factor,  which  is  more  important  than  all  others,  is  that 
of  climate. 

When  the  discussion  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an  end  the 
writer  made  a  few  remarks  about  the  show  classification 
difficulty.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  much  use  to  go  on  raising 
beautiful  "doubtful "  flowers  if  we  do  not  know  where  to  put 
them  when  we  have  them.  A  flower  of  Messrs.  Cartwright 
and  Goodwin's  had  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of 
opinion  up  at  the  show,  and  to  meet  such  cases  it  was  sug- 
gested that  something  ought  to  be  done  officially  by  the 
Hoyal  Horticultural  Society.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  every 
judge  and  every  show  committee  to  have  some  generally 
recognised  standard  to  go  by.  What  that  standard  is  does 
not  so  much  matter  as  that  there  should  be  one.  Mr. 
P.  R.  Barr.  Mi'.  W.  Barr,  Mr.  James  Walker,  Mr.  Syden- 
ham and  several  others  gave  their  views  on  the  question, 
and  so  a  most  interesting  talk  delayed  the  hour  of  breaking 
up  much  later  than  usual.  Joseph  Jacob. 

ROYAL    HORTICllXTURAL    SOCIETY. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  held  at  Vincent  Square,  AVest- 
niinster,  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  exhibition  was  a  very  exten- 
sive and  interesting  one,  despite  the  miserable  weather 
that  prevailed.  Flowers  were  displayed  in  abundance, 
Narcissi,  Roses  and  forced  flowering  shrubs  predominating. 
The  display  was  augmented  by  the  exhibition  of  Auriculas 
and  Primulas  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society.  A  few  fruits  were  shown, 
just  a  few  vegetables,  and  a  most  interesting  little  collec- 
tion of  salads  came  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea.  When  will  our  leading  growers  give  us 
some  good  groups  of  vegetaliles?  They  would  much 
increase  the  interest  of  the  exhibitions  and  also  prove  of 
educational  value. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  W.  Bates,  H.  Markham,  Alex. 
Dean,  E.  Beckett,  R.  Lye,  H.  Parr,  A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Millard, 
J.  Lyne,  Charles  Foster,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  J. 
Mclndoe,  Owen  Thomas,  George  Wythes,  W,  Poupart, 
A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Davis  and  J.  Vert. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged 
a  very  flne  group  of  Apples  and  Pears,  including  flfty-eight 
different  varieties  and  all  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Gloria  Mundi,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Harvey's  Wiltshire 
Defiance,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Hindlip,  Melon  Apple, 
Rhymer,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Belle  Pontoise,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Blue  Pear- 
main,  Ne\vton  Wonder,  Bismarck,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Lord  Derby  were  the  best  among  the  Apples.  Silver 
Knightian  medal.  This  firm  also  had  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  of  Lettuces  and  Radishes  grown  under  cloches  in 
the  French  style.  These  were  very  flne  and  created  much 
interest  among  visitors.  The  Passion  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  a 
bright  green  compact-growing  variety  with  solid  white 
heart  ;  Early  Frame  Cabbage  is  a  green  tinged  with  brown 
sort  and  somewhat  loose  in  texture  ;  and  Early  Market  Cos 
is  a  white  variety  of  self-closing  habit  and  large  size.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook), 
exhibited  a  verj'  flne  dish  of  Seakale  grown  in  the  open 
from  thongs  planted  in  April  last  year.  The  heads  were 
very  large  and  timi  and  were  perfectly  blanched,  the 
exhibit  constituting  the  best  we  have  seen  of  this  vege- 
table for  a  long  time.  Cultural  commendation.  Some 
nice  heads  of  Broccoli  Sutton's  Eastertide,  from  seeds  sown 
on  May  2,  1907,  also  came  from  the  same  source. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hillingdon,  Hillingdon  Court, 
Uxbridge  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  exhibited  three 
boxes  of  very  flne  fruits  of  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign. 
They  were  large,  regular,  well  flnislied  and  of  grand  colour. 
A  plant  in  fruit  was  also  exhibited,  this  carrying  seven 
large  and  well-ripened  fruits.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowler  (chainuan).  Messrs- 
James  D.  Viim,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall, 
O.  F.  Moore,  Richard  Thwaites,  John  J.  Cypher,  J.  Forster 
Alcock,  Walter  Cobl),  AV.  P.  Bound,  Arthur  Dye,  W.  II. 
"White.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Gurney  Wilson,  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
C.  J.  Lucas  and  W.  Bolton. 

Mr.  H.  Little,  ITie  Barons,  East  Twickenham,  staged  a 
nice  bank  of  well-gi-own  Orchids,  including  many  Cattleyas, 
CypripeAiums,  Ljclio-Cattleyas  and  a  few  Odontoglosamna. 
Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  lawrenceana,  C.  schilleriana,  La;lio- 
Cattleya  hyeana  splendens,  L  -C.  highburyensis,  Cypri- 
pedium  Curtisii  and  C.  villosum  aurea  were  some  of  the 
best  specimens.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  staged 
a  very  pretty  group  of  Orchids,  the  arrangement  here 
l)clng  of  a  novel  and  pleasing  character.  Choice  plants 
were  thinly  ananged  at  varying  heights  in  a  loose,  irregular 
bank  of  Adiantums  and  fresh  moss,  thus  affording  visitors 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  at  their  best.  Odonto- 
gloflsum  criftpum  varieties,  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  C. 
lawreiiceanum  variety,  Lielio-Cattleya  Mercia,  L.-C.  Isa- 
bella purpurata,  a  very  curious  little  Bulbophyllum,  Liclia 


majalis  and  Masdevallia  courtauldiana  were  the  most 
conspicuous  in  a  very  interesting  group.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had  a  very 
choice  little  group  of  grandly  grown  Orchids  in  the  annexe. 
Leptotes  bicolor  (very  pretty  specimen',  Odontoglossum 
uevium,  Ltelio-Cattleya  dominianum  magniticum  (very 
large  and  rich),  L.-C.  digbyana  Mossia;,  Miltouia  vexillaria, 
M.  bleueana  and  Ada  aurantiaca  were  the  most  noticeable 
in  a  lovely  group.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Enfield, 
Middlesex,  were  represented  by  a  nice  collection  containing 
some  very  flne  plants  of  Dendrobium  barbatulum.  These 
were  very  floriferous  and  made  quite  a  striking  display. 
Cattleya  Mendelii  General  Botha  and  C.  intermedia  alba 
were  other  flne  plants  in  this  exhibit.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

From  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  came  a  nicely- 
arranged  group  of  various  subjects.  These  included 
Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  Cymbidiums,  Cypripediums 
and  similar  kinds  in  great  variety.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Es<i  ,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
(gardener,  Mr.  Davis),  exhibited  a  very  flne  group  of 
Oncidium  marshallianum.  One  plant  was  exceptionally 
good,  the  huge  pseudo-bulbs  being  surmounted  by  flve 
magnificent  inflorescences.  The  individual  flowers,  too, 
were  very  flne,  the  colour  and  subtance  being  first-class. 
This  plant  received  a  cultural  commendation,  and  a  silver 
Flora  medal  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present :  Mr.  William  Marshall  (chairman),  Messrs. 
Charles  E.  Shea,  C.  R.  Fielder,  James  Douglas,  W.  A. 
Bilney,  J.  Green,  T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  Jennings, 
J.  W.  Barr,  W.  F.  Ware,  Charles  Dixon,  Arthui-  Turner, 
Charles  E.  Pearson,  William  Cuthbertson,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J. 
James,  C.  T.  Druery,  R.  C.  Notcutt  and  James  Hudson. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged 
a  flne  assortment  of  Daffodils  in  many  choice  varieties, 
also  a  delightful  lot  nf  pot-grown  plants  of  Schizanthus  in 
many  colours,  and  which  are  known  as  Veitch's  grandi- 
florus  hybrids.  They  are  certainly  a  very  fine  strain  with 
larger  flowers  than  the  type,  of  deeper  colour  and 
with  a  more  compact  habit  of  growth.  Among  many 
interesting  things  from  this  firm  we  noted  batches  of 
Primula  cockburaiana,  Hydrangea  Hortensia  rosea  (blue), 
Veronica  diosmifolia,  Rhododendron  Lady  Alice  Fitz- 
william,  together  with  a  choice  lot  of  Cinerarias  of  an 
excellent  strain.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Dover,  exhibited 
alpines  and  early  hardy  flowers  in  variety,  including 
Aubrietias,  Primroses,  Daffodils,  Starch  Hyacinths  and 
other  flowers. 

Mr.  Alex.  M.  Wilson,  East  Keal  Manor,  Spilsby,  had  a 
pleasing  lot  of  new  Narcissi,  many  being  seedlings  bearing 
numbers  only.  Of  the  named  sorts  King's  Norton,  self 
yellow  ajax  ;  Grayling,  white,  with  lemon  cup  ;  and 
Cuckoo,  a  lovely  white  flower,  with  lemon  orange  crown, 
were  among  the  best  in  the  group.  Some  capital  bunches 
of  Polyanthus  represented  an  excellent  strain  of  these 
flowers. 

Stove  plants  of  table  utility  came  from  Messrs.  William 
Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  the  flrm  also  displaying  a  collec- 
tion of  Daftodils. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  large,  im- 
posing lot  of  their  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  handsome  bunches 
of  these  invaluable  flowers  being  set  up  in  superb  fashion. 
There  were  some  three  dozen  vases  of  these  showy  flowers 
staged  in  the  leading  sorts.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltliam,  had  a  large  dis- 
play of  Aubrietias,  such  as  Grseca,  Dr.  Mules,  Bridesmaid 
(pink),  Prichard's  Al  (a  very  dark  variety).  Crimson  King 
and  others.     Primula  Sieboldi  was  also  largely  displayed. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Sheppertou-on-Thames,  had  a  very 
charming  exhibit  of  early  hardy  flowers  most  tastefully 
arranged  on  a  rockery  bank  in  moss  and  rocks.  Single 
and  double  Primroses,  Aubrietias  in  variety,  Primula 
frondosa.  Auricula  Queen  Alexandra  (a  fine  yellow-flowered 
sort  of  robust  growth),  Fritillarias,  Gerberas,  Cambric 
Poppies  and  many  more  were  included,  the  whole  being 
nicely  displayed.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  staged  a  delight- 
ful lot  of  choice  Narcissi,  representative  of  several  sections 
of  the  flower.  Buttercup  is  a  lovely  flower  of  the  richest 
golden  yellow,  very  flrm  in  texture  and  of  splendid 
stature  ;  Furnace,  with  flery  orange  cup,  is  a  gem  in  its 
way ;  while  Staysail,  Faction,  Radiant  (a  glorious  Poet), 
Peter  Barr,  Cygnet,  Pedestal,  Lucifer,  Mrs.  Betteridge, 
Chancellor,  Cosmos  and  PLxie  (a  glorious  Engleheartii)  were 
among  the  best  of  a  wonderful  lot. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  had  a 
very  flne  group  nf  Heaths,  Spiraeas  and  Carnations  in  flne 
flower.  Rhododendron  Smithii  aurea  in  many  flue  bushes 
was  e.vceptionally  well  grown,  the  pale  yellow  trusses  of 
bloom  being  most  effective.  Coleus  Cordelia  is  very 
showy  and  good,  and  the  new  Spirtea  Peach  Blossom  is 
very  flne  Tlie  Carnations  were  superbly  shown,  Robert 
Craig  making  a  grand  display.  Lady  Hermioue  was  also 
flne,  and  Victory  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  scarlet  sorts. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes.  Colesbourne,  Gloucestershire,  showed  a 
few  inteiesting  plants,  such  as  Cantua  dependens,  Alpinia 
nutans,  Amarylli.s  and  Bomareas. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  very  flne 
display  of  Metrosideros  floribunda,  a  score  of  specimens, 
each  "2  feet  or  more  aci'oss,  making  a  most  effective  display 
with  the  scarlet  bottle-lirush-like  inflorescence.  The  plant 
is  known  as  the  Bnttle-brush  Tree,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  of  Austialian  plants.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  set  up  a  beautiful  lot 
of  bedding  Violas  and  Pansies  in  great  variety,  the  many 


self-coloured  flowers  attracting  a  good  deal  of  notice. 
Snowflake,  Royal  Sovereign,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Blue  Cloud, 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  and  Maggie  Mott  were  a  few  of  the 
most  distinct.  A  tine  strain  of  Polyanthus  came  from  this 
flrm,  and  among  these  were  a  few  of  ttie  gold-laced 
varieties.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mrs.  Bums,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfleld  (gardener,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Fielder),  showed  fine  white  Amaryllis  seedlings,  of 
which  Purity  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all. 

A  very  flne  specimen  of  Echium  callithyrsum,  with  only 
two  of  the  flne  blue  inflorescences  on  a  6-feet  high  plant, 
came  from  Mrs.  Bridget  Talbot,  Berkhampsted  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Pinnock).  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant  of  quite 
woody  growth. 

The  Carnations  and  trumpet  Lilies  from  Mr.  W,  H.  Page, 
Hampton,  were  superb.  Enchantress,  Mrs.  Lawson,  White 
Enchantress,  Britannia  (very  flne  scarlet),  White  Mr. 
Lawson,  Winsor,  My  Maryland  and  Governor  Roosevelt 
were  all  grandly  displayed  over  a  bed  of  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  again  showed  Roses  in 
superb  fashion.  Bold  groups  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  at  the  ends  and 
centre  were  very  fine,  and  these,  with  flne  groups  of  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Catherine  Mermet,  Captain  Hayward, 
Richmond,  Liberty,  Joseph  Lowe  and  John  Laing,  made 
a  really  grand  display.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a  most  interesting 
lot  of  hardy  things,  many  species  of  Primulas,  Fritillarias, 
Anemone  memorosa  atropurpurea  (very  flne),  Androsace 
camea,  with  a  number  of  Saxifragas  and  other  plants. 
Paracarya  angustifolia  is  a  flne  blue-flowered  plant  of 
merit,  growing  1  foot  high  or  more.  Some  pretty  Daftodils 
and  flowering  shrubs  were  included  in  the  group.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

A  group  of  Rhodi  irleiulroiis,  such  as  Aucklandii,  Dalhousii, 
victoriana  Aucklaiidii  hybrida,  with  handsome  bunches  of 
Cantua  dependent  and  Pusoqueria  longiflora,  came  from 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Godraan,  Horsham  (gardener,  Mr.  Moody),  and 
formed  a  sumptuous  feast  of  the  flowers  named. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  showed  a  very  pretty  lot 
of  alpines  in  pans,  &.c. 

Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwin,  Kidderminster,  had  a 
lovely  lot  of  the  newer  Narcissi,  in  which  Chloe,  Evange- 
liue,  Weardale  Perfection,  Homespun,  Rising  Sun  (a  flne 
yellow  self),  Mme.  de  Graaf  and  Astrophel  were  among  the 
flnest. 

Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham,  had 
a  pretty  group  of  Narcissi,  in  which  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Lucifer,  Gloria  Mundi,  Weardale  Perfection  and  others 
were  seen.  Among  the  seedlings  many  were  very  flne,  and 
gave  one  pleasure  to  view. 

An  interesting  group  of  plants,  such  as  Rhododendrons, 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  staged  many 
pillar  Roses  in  variety.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Lilacs,  Berberis  and  other  shrubs  were  freely  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  few  lovely 
Roses,  Lyon  Rose  (copper,  with  salmon  merging  to  pink) 
being  very  pleasing.  Albatross  (a  good  white)  and 
Kathleen  (a  deep  carmine  pillar  variety)  were  also  noted. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holbom,  displayed 
Cinerarias  in  a  large,  well-formed  bank.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  delightful  group  of 
Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Prunuses  and  Clematis  arranged  in  the 
most  pleasing  fashion.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  had  a  lovely 
group  of  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Prunuses,  Wistaria  and  other 
plants  associated  with  Palms,  Acers  and  other  plants. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Alpine  and  rock  plants  were  shown  by  the  Misses  E. 
and  M,  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex,  Primroses  and  Auriculas 
being  prominent. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  showed  Primulas, 
Aubrietias,  Thalictrum  anemonoides  and  many  other 
choice  plants. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  arranged  a  group 
of  alpines  in  boxes,  together  with  Gloxinias  in  good  bloom. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  pleasing 
exhibit  of  Aubrietias,  Cyclamen,  Crown  Imperials,  Primula 
Sieboldi  and  other  plants  in  a  quite  fresh  condition. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  showed 
three  flne  plants  of  Myosotidium  nobile  (tbe  Chatham 
Island  Forget-me-not)  in  flne  condition. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  many 
delightful  hardy  plants,  such  as  Marsh  Marigolds, 
Primulas,  Aubrietias,  Daffodils  and  Saxifragas.  Siher 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  had  a  delightful 
lot  of  Tulips  and  hardy  flowers  generally,  Caltha  polypetala 
being  very  flne. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  had  a  very  pretty 
group  of  Carnations  of  the  American  section  in  many  good 
varieties.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  B  Jlay  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  staged  a  group 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  in  which  Ferns,  Petunias, 
Clematises,  Calceolarias  and  other  plants  were  seen. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  exhibited  a 
charming  lot  of  Tufted  Pansies  in  many  varieties  ;  and  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham  displayed  Narcissus  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley  in  flbre  moss. 

Tulips  were  freely  displayed  by  Messrs.  Cuthbert  and 
Co.,  Southgate  ;  and  Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking,  had  Primula  Sieboldi  and  other  good  hardy  plants 
in  plenty. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICBS. 

Every  departmet^  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  aTui  the  Editor  invitee  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
(he  "  Answers  to  Correspondents "  oolumms  A  Mnspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
wiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistaTice. 
AU  communioations  must  be  toritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  -name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


r/ie  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  loill  not  be  respoTisible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contritnttions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  vayment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  mdist  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  __ 

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  litera/ry  contributioTis  which  he  nwy  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
ihat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THB  GARDBH 
WiU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptarwe. 


Offices:  20,  Tavistcck  Street,  Covent  Gnrdm,  W,C. 


HOW    TO    MAKE    A    SMALL 'fl^f, 
ROCK    GARDEN. 

(First  Prize  Essay.) 

CNLY  to  those  who  have  made  or 
K  possessed  a  rock  garden  is  known 
I  the  intense  fascination  and  peren- 
f  nial  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
culture  of  the  little  alpine  races. 
Much  more  space  than  is  here  permitted  would 
be  required  in  which  to  thoroughly  instruct  the 
uninitiated  in  the  art  of  making  even  a  small 
rock  garden  which  would  be  entirely  suited  to 
the  needs  of  all  its  charming  inhabitants.  The 
likes  and  the  antipathies  of  each  one  of  these 
must  be  studied  and  learned  by  experience  (a  far 
better  instructor  than  a  library  full  of  books), 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  Ramondia  pyrenaica 
droops  in  the  sun,  that  lime  in  the  soil  will  kill 
the  beautiful  ever-flowering  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum,  while  our  brilliant  little  native  Sedum 
acre,  though  wa.xing  fat,  will  refuse  to  bloom  if 
given  much  or  rich  soil.  By  studying  a  few 
leading  trade  catalogues  the  beginner  will  find 
which  plants  require  sun  or  shade,  moist  or  dry 
positions  and  so  forth.  A  general  outline  only, 
therefore,  will  be  given  to  enable  the  rockery  to 
be  constructed,  and  a  list  of  100  suitable  plants 
arranged  as  to  colour  and  selected  so  that  there 
may  be  bloom  all  the  year  round. 

Situation. 

Select  your  ground  in  the  open,  if  possible, 
but  if  it  must  be  near  a  building,  then  on  any 
but  the  north  side.  Large  trees  and  shrubs  over- 
hanging or  near  the  rockery  are  fatal  to  success. 
The  general  trend  of  the  garden  should  be  north 
and  south,  in  order  that  practically  all  parts  may 
be  reached  by  the  morning  or  afternoon  sun,  for 
the  majority  of  alpines  delight  in  sunshine. 

Mateeials. 

Large  and  small  limestone  and  sandstone  rocks 
of  irregular  shapes  will  be  required,  while  tree 
.stumps  and  anything  in  the  nature  of  bricks, 
clinker  or  artificial  stonework  must  be  avoided. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  gritty  Inam,  made  rich 
or  poor  here  and  there  as  required,  and  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  sandstone  chips  in  order  that 
while  it  may  be  moist  and  cool  in  summer  it  will 
be  porous  and  light  in  winter,  for,  at  all  costs, 
there  must  be  thorough  drainage.  Stagnant  mois- 
ture is  among  the  worst  enemies  of  rook  garden 
plants. 

Construction'. 

The  shape  of  the  garden  matters  little  so  long 
as  Nature  is  studied  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
followed.  Avoid  straight  lines  by  making  the 
rookery  in  all  its  parts  as  irregular  as  the  moun- 
tain homes  of  our  alpine  friends.  Create  a  definite 
idea  in  your  mind  and  keep  to  it  ;  then  mark  out 
on  the  ground  the  proposed  outline,  clearing 
away  all  grass  and  vegetation  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  3  feet,  as  it  merely  acts  as  a  harbourage  for 


and  other  pests  and  detracts  from  the 
appearance  of  the  garden.  Having  collected  the 
materials,  carry  out  your  preconceived  design, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  each  rock  should  be 
two-thirds  buried  and  one-third  exposed,  that 
the  soil  must  fill  up  all  spaces  below,  behind  and 
between  the  rocks,  leaving  no  empty  hollows  for 
roots  to  enter  and  perish  in,  and  that  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  rocks  should  slope  inwards  and 
downwards  in  order  that  rain  and  moisture  may 
find  its  way  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  not 
towards  their  crowns.  It  will  be  foxmd  of 
advantage  to  so  construct  the  garden  that  any 
part  of  it  may  be  reached  without  treading  on 
other  parts,  containing,  perhaps,  deciduous  trea- 
sures or  germinating  seeds.  For  this  reason  it 
will  be  best  to  make  a  winding  pathway,  at  least 
.3  feet  in  width,  through  the  garden,  and  paved 
with  flat,  irregular  stones,  places!  at  intervals 
and  slightly  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
path.  Some  alpines,  though  small  in  stature,  have 
very  long  roots,  which  creep  and  find  their  way 
for  many  inches  down  below  the  rocks  in  their 
search  for  food  and  moisture,  tlierefore  through- 
out the  garden  there  must  be  plenty  of  root 
room,  that  is  to  say,  depth  of  soil,  which  in  no 
case  should  be  less  than  1  foot. 

Again,  since  such  plants  as  Saxifraga  longifolia, 
in  their  native  haunts,  grow  in  verticle  crevices 
in  the  faces  of  cliffs,  provision  must  be  made  to 
meet  their  wants  by  constructing  miniature 
precipices  as  well  as  level  spaces,  care  being 
taken,  when  building,  that  the  rocks  do  not 
project  beyond  or  overhang  those  below  them,  as 
in  this  case  moisture  cannot  find  its  way  in. 
These  steep  positions  will  also  be  required  on  the 
north  or  shady  side  of  the  garden,  where  we  will 
find  Ramondia  pyrenaica  and  its  more  beautiful 
form  alba. 

In  this  way  the  garden  will  gradually  be  built 
up  and  take  form,  with  gentle  slopes  and  levels, 
and  steep  diminutive  cliffs,  down  the  faces  of 
which  trailing  plants  will  fall  with  fine  and 
natural  efiect ;  then  there  will  be  well-drained 
peat-filled  pockets  for  miniature  Rhododendrons 
and  Daphnes ;  narrow  chinks  for  Androsaces, 
Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  with  dry  stony  positions 
for  Sempervivums.  Thus  we  shall  avoid  creating 
one  of  those  horrors  so  often  seen,  which  look 
more  like  graveyards  than  rock  gardens. 

Having  completed  the  building  of  the  garden, 
it  should  be  well  watered  and  allowed  to  settle 
before  being  planted. 

As  much  thought  must  be  given  to  the  planting 
as  is  necessary  in  the  construction,  for  not  only 
must  the  plants  be  placed  where  their  colours 
may  blend  harmoniously  with  those  of  their 
neighbours,  but  also  where  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  overgrown  and  smothered  by  more 
vigorous  kinds.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that 
bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxas  and 
Muscari,  do  well,  and  look  well  if  planted  where 
they  may  in  time  push  up  their  leaves  and 
flowers  through  some  carpeter  like  Saxifraga 
Whitlavi  compacta  or  Arenaria  balearica.  The 
following  plants  are  given  as  most  suitable  for  a 
small  rock  garden,  needing  little  or  no  special 
care  in  their  culture,  and  from  which  the  neces- 
sary number  may  be  selected  according  to  the 
size  of  the  rockery  to  be  filled.      The  colours 
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refer,  of  course,  to  the  flowers  and  fl.  -pi.  means 
double  flowers  : 

White. — Anemone  alpina,  Arabis  albida  fl.-pl. , 
Arenaria  balearioa,  A.  montana,  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  Cistus  florentinus,  Crocus,  Dryas 
ootopetala,  Galanthus  nivalis,  Hutehinsia  alpina, 
Iberis  sempervirens  Little  Gem,  Leucojura 
auturanale,  Primula  pubescens  alba,  P.  dentiou- 
lata,  Raraondia  pyrenaica  alba,  Saxifraga  Aizoon, 
S.  granulata  fl.  -pi. ,  S.  pyramidalis,  S.  longif olia, 
S.  Wallacei,  S.  Whitlavii  compacta,  and  S. 
valdensis. 

Pink-  and  red. — Androsace  carnea,  Aubrietia 
Moerheimi,  A.  Fire  King,  Armeria  maritima, 
Anemone  fulgsns,  Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  csesiua, 
D.  neglectus.  Daphne  Cneorum,  Geum  rivale, 
Helianthemum  Beauty,  H.  Double  Red,  Hepatica 
triloba  rubra,  Lychnis  alpina,  Phlox  aracena, 
P.  subulata,  Potentilla  nitida.  Primula  rosea,  P. 
viscosa.  Rhododendron  racemosum,  Saponaria 
ooymoides  splendens,  Saxifraga  muscoides,  S. 
oppositifolia,  S.  Rhei,  S.  Guildford  Seedling, 
S.  umbrosa,  Sedum  Lydium,  Sempervivum 
tectorum,  S.  Laggeri,  Shortia  galaeifolia,  Silene 
aeaulis  and  S.  Schafta. 

Yellow.  —  Alyssum  saxatile  fl.  -pi. ,  Adonis 
vernalis,  Cheiranthus  alpinus.  Crocus,  Draba 
aizoides,  Fritillaria  armeua,  Helianthemum 
luteum,  Hypericum  Coris,  Iris  pumila  lutea, 
Linum  flavum,  Morisia  hypog^a,  Primula 
auricula,  Papaver  nudioaule  (various  colours). 
P.  alpinum  (various  colours),  Saxifraga  Sanota 
and  Sedum  acre. 

Blue. — Anemone  blanda,  Aquilegia  alpina, 
Campanula  garganica,  C.  g.  hirsuta,  C.  pusilla, 
C.  muralis,  Chionodoxa  Luciliaj,  Gentiana  aeaulis, 
G.  verna,  Hepatica  triloba,  Muscari,  Myosotis 
dissitiflora,  Scilla  sibiriea,  Veronica  rupestris 
and  Lithospermum  prostratum. 

ilaiwe,  purple,  tOc. —Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Aster 
alpinus,  Aubrietia  purpurea,  A.  Dr.  Mules, 
Erinus  alpinus.  Crocus,  Colchicum  autumnale. 
Iris  pumila  cajrulea.  Phlox  Stellaria,  P.  divari- 
cata,  Primula  denticulata,  P.  farinosa,  P. 
marginata,  Raraondia  pyrenaica  and  Semper- 
vivum arachnoideum.         Captain  Teeherne. 

Muirbam,  Slrathacen,  N.B. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 

APRIL    COMPETITION  — AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  essays  on  ' '  How  to  Make  a 
Small   jRoek    Garden,   with  a   List  of   Suitable 
Plants,"  were  asked  for.    The  prizes  are  awarded 
as  follows  ; 

Tlie  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Captain 
Treheme,  Muirbam,  Strathaven,  N.B. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  D.  B. 
AUwork.     No  address  sent  ;  please  forward  it. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  H.  Buckton, 
53,  Albion  Place,  Reading. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  the  Rev. 
H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D.,  Cedar  Mount,  Dun- 
drum,  Dublin. 

The  number  of  essays  sent  in  was  very  large, 
and  the  quality  was  correspondingly  high. 
Evidently  rock  gardening  is  a  most  popular 
subject  at  the  present  time,  and  our  readers 
seem  to  have  a  very  good  grasp  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  proper  construction  of  a  rock 
garden.  The  lists  of  plants  submitted  were, 
generally  speaking,  good,  although  a  few  were 
weak.  A  curious  feature  about  a  number  of 
essays  was  the  fact  that  they  were  almost 
identical  so  far  as  general  statements  were  con- 
cerned, although  the  phrasing  was  different. 
Those  from  the  following  were  particularly 
good,  and  deserve  high  commendation  :  Gilbert 
Walshaw,  E.  .J.  Lloyd  Edwards,  D.  Reynolds, 
U  W.  Caulfield,  .James  R.  Taylor,  Alfred  B. 
Melles,  George  Cooper,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Sutherland, 
W.  H.  Scott,  W.  P.  Wood,  A.  M.  Darling,  Miss 
Barcky,  P.  Reid,  S.  .Johns,  G.  H.  Webster, 
W.  L.  Lavender,  W.  H.  Morton,  C.  W.  Crosby, 
L.    Bigg-Wither,   Leah   Daly,  G.    Satterley,    F. 


Corlette,  James  Glasheen,  J.  W.  Forsyth,  M.  E. 
Dishurnal,  E.  Anderson,  R.  Laycock  Routh, 
H.  J.  Poate,  Ralp  E.  Arnold,  H.  Lancelot 
Robson,  A.  L.  Simpson,  F.  W.  Lovell,  A.  M. 
Morton,  .J.  H.  Yarrow,  B.  J.  Beekton,  T.  H. 
Barnard,  Ruth  B.  Cannon,  A.  H.  Thompson, 
M.  R.  Dunn,  E.  P.  Martin  J.  Richards,  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Bardswell,  E.  H.  Howard  and  C.  Blair. 
One  competitor,  whose  essay  was  also  commend- 
able, and  accompanied  by  a  photograph,  omitted 
to  attach  name  and  address. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

May  26,  27  and  28.— Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Spring  Flower  Show,  Inner  Temple 
Gardens,  Thames  Embankment;  12noonto7  p.m. 
the  first  two  days,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  third  day. 

Kew  Guild  Dinner.— We  are  requested 
to  remind  our  readers  who  are  Old  Kewites  that 
the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Holbom 
Restaurant  on  the  25th  inst. ,  at  7.30  p.m.  ;  and 
that  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  N.  Winn,  would  be 
glad  to  hear  before  the  18th  inst.  from  all  who 
intend  to  be  present. 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society.— 

The  annual  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the 
above  society  is  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  the  26th  inst.  A  silver  cup  and 
numerous  silver  medals  are  ofiered  for  com- 
petition, and  it  is  hoped  that  lovers  of  this 
old-fashioned  yet  beautiful  flower  will  do  all  they 
can  to  make  the  exhibition  a  success.  Copies  of 
the  schedule  and  full  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Farcet 
House,  Cambridge. 

A  new  source  of  Cajaput  oil.— 

In  the  genus  Melaleuca,  which  comprises  a 
number  of  species — all  fine  evergreen  trees  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  Australia — several  species  are 
in  cultivation  as  greenhouse  plants  in  this 
country,  among  them  being  M.  Leucadendron 
var.  minor,  and  M.  squarrosa,  which  are  interest- 
ing plants  outside  their  horticultural  value.  Most 
of  the  species  are  more  or  less  aromatic,  from  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil  in  the  leaves,  the  timbers 
are  intensely  hard  and  durable,  and  the  barks 
are  remarkable  for  their  paper-like  nature.  It 
is  for  one  or  other  of  these  properties  that  most 
of  the  species  have  some  economic  value,  though 
the  most  important  and  best  known  in  this  con- 
nexion is  M.  Leucadendron  var.  minor,  a  tree 
growing  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  high  and  a  native 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  Australia.  From  the  leaves  of  this  plant  the 
well-known  Cajaput  of  commerce  is  distilled. 
Rumphius  describes  the  mode  of  collecting  and 
distilling  the  oil  as  follows  :  "  After  gathering 
the  leaves  they  are  put  in  sacks  where  they 
become  hot  and  damp ;  they  are  afterwards 
macerated  in  water  and  left  to  ferment  for  a  night 
before  distillation."  Two  sackfuls  of  the  leaves 
are  said  to  yield  only  three  fluid  drachms  of  oil. 
It  is  mostly  distilled  in  Celebes,  Bonro,  and 
Amboyna,  and  comes  to  this  country  in  ordinary 
black  glass  wine  or  beer  bottles.  It  is  used  in 
this  country  internally  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  externally — either  alone,  or  in 
the  preparation  of  croton  oil  liniment — as  a 
rubefacient.  Good  Cajuput  oil  should  be  of  a 
deep  green  colour.  Quite  recently  a  new 
source  for  Cajaput  oil  has  been  reported 
from  Australia,  where  one  of  the  native 
species  (M.  uncinata)  is  said  -to  yield  an  oil 
resembling  the  Malayan  product  in  some 
respects;  "but  its  stearoptene  or  solid  alcohol 
is  a  new  substance  not  hitherto  described  or 
investigated,  nor  does  it  agree  with  any  known 
substance  obtained  from  plants.  It  may  be  that 
this  discovery  will  have  profound  importance. 
Eucalyptus  oil  has  attained  world  wide  repute, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  Australian  Cajaput  will 


soon  be  recognised  as  a  useful  agent  by  medical 
men  and  chemists."  Maiden  states  in  his 
"Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia,"  that  the 
leaves  of  M.  uncinata  "if  chewed  are  very  useful 
in  alleviating  and  curing  ordinary  catarrh.  This 
observation  is  well  worth  repeating,  especially  as 
this  particular  species  is  widely  distributed,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  property  is 
confined  to  this  species. "  A  similar  oil,  but  in 
very  small  quantity,  is  furnished  by  M.  squarrosa, 
the  bark  of  which,  on  a  full  grown  tree,  is 
composed  of  innumerable  layers  of  a  thin,  papery 
nature,  whicli  are  easily  separable,  and  are  used 
for  making  shields  and  canoes,  and  for  covering 
huts,  as  well  as  for  tinder  and  for  other  applica- 
tions.— John  R.  Jackson,  Claremont,  Lymp- 
atone,  Devon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

Narcissus  Buttercup.— In  the  excel- 
lent account  gi\'en  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst. 
of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society's  show  at  Bir- 
mingham I  notice  that  your  correspondent  refers 
to  the  complete  stock  of  Narcissus  Buttercup  as 
having  changed  hands.  As  this  may  give  a  wrong 
impression  1  write  to  say  that  the  stock  of  this 
variety,  which  is  very  limited,  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  I  have  practically  only  decided  to  this 
season  break  the  stock,  and  have  parted  with  a 
very  few  bulbs.  -  Charles  Dawson. 

The  perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tion as  a  summer-flowerlngr  plant. 

Last  summer  one  or  two  of  our  best  gardens  had 
experimental  beds  of  perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions planted  out  for  summer  flowering  in  the 
open,  and  they  gave  perfect  satisfaction  in  this 
somewhat  new  sphere.  We,  at  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.'s  nurseries,  carried  out  rather 
extensive  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  found 
that  plants  put  out  in  early  May  produced  an 
abundance  of  flowers  during  the  summer  and  were 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  ordinary  border 
Carnation.  It  is  no  small  advantage  in  being 
able  to  plant  Carnations  out  in  May  for  summer 
flowering,  because  with  the  ordinary  border 
Carnation  autumn  or  very  early  spring  planting 
has  to  be  done  to  ensure  summer  bloom.  The 
best  class  of  plant  for  summer  flowering  is  that 
from  a  5-inch  pot  with  from  eight  to  ten  growths, 
that  which  has  produced  an  early  winter  crop  of 
bloom  or  which  has  been  wintered  in  a  cold  frame 
giving  similar  results.  Early- rooted  cuttings  in 
3-inch  pots  with  four  or  five  growths  also  give 
quite  good  results.  Almost  any  variety  of  the 
perpetual-flowering  Carnation  does  well  when  so 
grown,  and  Lady  Bountiful,  White  Perfection, 
Robert  Craig,  Harlowarden  and  the  Enchantress 
family  give  grand  results.  During  the  last 
winter  we  had  quite  a  large  collection  of  per- 
petual-flowering Carnations  planted  out  in  the 
open  along  with  ordinary  border  varieties,  and 
hardly  a  plant  has  succumbed  to  the  severity 
of  the  season  and  are  now  making  good 
growth  for  flowering  again.  In  an  absolutely 
cold  frame  we  wintered  several  thousands  of 
perpetual-flowering  Carnations  in  5-inch  pots, 
and  these  withstood  15°  of  frost  and  scarcely  a 
plant  has  died.. — MoNTAiitr  C.  All  wood. 

The  Poeticus  section  of  Nar- 
cissus.— Amid  the  trials  and  troubles  that 
beset  Datibdil  enthusiasts  as  to  where  one  section 
ends  and  another  begins,  I  had  hoped  that  at 
any  rate  those  who  cultivate  and  study  true 
Poeticus  (as  I  do)  had  little  to  fear  in  their 
regard,  but  at  the  Birmingham  show  my  faith 
was  a  little  shaken.  I  was  there  shown  several 
flowers  spoken  of  as  Poeticus,  which  were  mas- 
queraders.  One  was  on  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams's 
stand  and  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  deepest 
red-cupped  Poeticus  yet  raised.  I  had  a  good 
look  at  it,  but  it  certainly  was  not  true  Poeticus. 
Again,  Sir  J.  Gore-Booth's  representative  showed 
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me  a  flower  of  the  much-vaunted  Acme,  which 
he  had  not  put  up,  as  it  was  not  quite  in  form. 
Now  Acme  is  a  very  perfect  flower  in  its  way, 
but  again  I  say,  at  the  risk  of  raising  a  storm, 
it  is  not  true  Poeticus.  If  the  raiser  were  to  tell 
me  he  could  vouch  for  the  integrity  of  its 
parentage  I  should  tell  him  there  had  been  some 
wandering  bee  about.  The  crown  of  Acme  has 
a  very  fine  shade  of  red  suffused  evenly  through- 
out the  whole  of  it,  but  it  is  not  Poeticus  red. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  red  like  Poeticus  red,  as 
there  is  no  white  just  like  Poeticus  white,  and  I 
believe  I  could  tell  an  interloper  anywhere. 
The  colouring  of  Poeticus  is  so  lovely,  pure  and 
distinct  that  the  very  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  to  maintain  the  section  in  its  integrity, 
and  no  flower  showing  a  trace  of  ' '  outside 
blood"  should  be  permitted  within  its  pale. — 
Poetaster. 
Sweet   Pea  nomenelatupe.— Seeing 

the  letter  re  Sweet  Pea  Nomenclature  in  The 
Garden,  may  I  add  ray  mite  to  the  corre- 
spondence. I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
giving  of  personal  names  to  the  lovely  flowers  ;  in 
fact,  I  think  they  are  far  more  distinctive  tlian 
such  words  as  Pearl,  Lovely,  Beauty,  &e. ,  and 
provided  we  steer  clear  of  the  bastard  Latin, 
so  dear  to  the  lovers  of  the  Orchid,  and  do  not 
start  weighing  them  down  with  such  titles  as 
Dorotheii  Eckfordiensis  or  Horaconii  wrightiana 
I  do  not  think  we  can  seriously  find  fault. — 
F.  W.  B. 

Crickets  in  a  grreenliouse.— I  saw  in 
The  Garden  for  April  25  that  some  one  had  been 
writing  to  you  for  advice  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of 
crickets  in  a  greenhouse.  About  two  years  ago 
the  potting-shed  and  greenhouses  here  were 
infested  with  them.  One  day  I  noticed  two 
large  ones  in  a  condensed  milk  tin,  clearing  out 
a  little  milk  that  had  been  left  in  it.  I  put  in  a 
teaspoonful  more  milk  and  added  a  teaspoonful 
of  weed-killer  powder  to  it,  and  put  the  tin  back 
in  the  same  place  again.  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  a  cricket  here  since. — J.  Rawlinos,  The 
Gardens,  Rid'^e mount,  Enfield. 

Double  Arabia.-— In  a  sliort  time  the 
spring  bedding-plants  will  be  cleared  from  beds, 
and  a  note  on  the  above-named  subject  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  They  should  be  lifted  with  a 
spade  and  heeled  in  in  good  soil  in  a  partially- 
shaded  place  and  well  watered.  By  next 
October  they  will  be  a  mass  of  growths.  If  these 
are  broken  off  about  5  inches  long  and  put  in 
3  inclies  deep  with  a  trowel,  98  per  cent,  will 
grow  and  flower  the  following  spring.  I  have 
put  in  thousands  of  cuttings  this  way,  always 
trying  to  get  it  done  during  October  and  the  first 
week  in  November,  and  it  has  always  been 
successful.  —J.  Rawlinos. 

Finches  and  Polyantlius  buds.— 

It  is  most  disheartening  to  learn  from  "Festina 
Lente  "  tliat  finches,  in  addition  to  sparrows,  had 
learned  to  pick  off  the  buds  of  Auricula  and 
Polyanthus  flowers.  Having  suffered  severely  so 
far  as  Polyanthuses  were  concerned  in  and  near 
a  town  from  sparrows  picking  out  the  flower- 
buds  ere  developed  into  flow  ers,  I  had  thought  it 
was  due  to  the  general  absence  so  early  in  the 
spring  of  other  forms  of  vegetable  food  in  or  near 
towns.  In  any  case,  these  depredators  have 
made  the  growing  of  these  beautiful  hardy  spring 
flowers  near  to  populous  places  most  difficult, 
except  the  plants  be  protected  by  nets  or  black 
cotton,  this  latter,  simple  as  it  is,  having  shown 
itself  to  be,  so  far  as  the  sparrow  is  concerned, 
an  excellent  protector.  But  when  finches,  the 
most  destructive  of  all  garden  birds,  prey  on  our 
spring  flowers,  reckless  of  such  simple  obstruc- 
tions as  cotton  or  thread,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
be  longer  tolerant  when  birds  become  man's 
enemies  rather  than  his  friends  ;  the  protection 
now  granted  them  must  be  withdrawn  and,  in 
spite  of  real  or  spurious  sentiment,  they  must  be 
destroyed.  At  our  present  rate  of  progress  soon 
nothing  will  be  safe  from  birds  except  where 
garc'ens  are  wired  or  netted  all  over. — A.  D.l      I 


AN      ANGLO-FRENCH 
ENTERPRISE 

In  Growing  Flowers  and  Vegetables  in  this 
Country. 

IN  the  little  market  town  of  Thatcham,  in 
Berkshire,  an  interesting  Anglo-French 
vegetable  and  fruit  industry  is  being 
developed.  Thatcham  is  situated  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  Newburj-  and  fourteen  miles 
south-west  of  Reading,  and  is  watered  by 
the  river  Kennet,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Auburn,  which  separates  Berks  from 
Hants.  The  soil  is  gravel  and  clay,  with  a  svib- 
soil  of  gravel,  clay  and  peat,  whicli  does  not 
sound  very  promising.  In  spite  of  this,  two 
ladies  from  Wales  have  settled  there  and  have 
brought  over  from  France  a  clever  gardener.  In 
the  five  acres  of  land  they  have  commenced  a 
very  interesting  and  somewhat  novel  method  of 
growing  early  vegetables  and  salad  stuff'  for 
London  and  other  markets.  For  the  vegetables 
only  one  acre  has  been  cultivated,  as  it  is  found 
to  be  sufficient ;  the  rest  of  the  ground  has  been 
planted  with  fruit  trees.  The  area  is  enclosed 
by  high  corrugated  iron  fencing  and  the  whole 
plot  is  one  hot-bed.  As  }'ou  enter  the  place  the 
rise  in  temperature  is  remarkable.  The  hot-bed 
is  intersected  with  footways  just  wide  enough  to 
allow  a  man  his  passage  through,  all  the  soil, 
manure  and  things  required  for  cultivation  being 
carried  on  men's  shoulders. 

On  these  hot-beds  a  thin  layer  of  well-sifted 
soil  is  placed,  and  crowded  all  over  them  are 
small  frames  of  the  simplest  possible  construc- 
tion, and  these  are  supplemented  by  hundreds  of 
bell-glasses  or  cloches.  Under  each  cloche  are 
Lettuces,  the  Cos  in  the  centre  and  the  Cabbage 
round,  every  tiny  space  left  being  filled  in  with 
Carrots,  Radishes  and  small  salad  ;  not  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  is  wasted,  and  as  fast  as  one  Lettuce  is 
cut  another  is  pricked  out.  A  thousand  Lettuces 
a  day  is  the  present  output  ;  the  packing-cases 
for  these  even  are  made  on  tlie  premises.  The 
French  gardener,  who  is  the  instructor  as  well 
as  a  most  diligent  worker,  and  has  practised  this 
method  for  many  years  in  France,  lives  in  a 
bungalow  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure. 
Melons  also  are  grown,  and  are  supposed  to  be  a 
paying  crop  if  got  in  early  enough.  Some  of  the 
fruits  are  already  set,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  get  sun  enough  to  ripen  them  in  our 
uncertain  climate,  for  whose  vagaries  their 
guardian  from  a  sunnier  clime  has  no  good 
word. 

The  demand  already  for  Miss  Jones's  vegetables 
is  very  great.  Besides  this  industry  these 
energetic  ladies  have  started  a  jam  factory,  so 
little  Thatcham  is  well  on  the  way  to  prosperity. 
About  profits  and  expenditure  it  would  be  as 
well  for  those  interested  to  go  to  the  owners, 
who  are  most  kind  about  answering  questions 
and  an.xious  to  exploit  their  valuable  ideas.  I 
am  assured  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  most  pro- 
fitable concern,  and  I  believe  that  it  would 
answer  to  start  other  gardens  on  the  same 
principles.  As  there  are  fourteen  pupils  of  both 
sexes  attending  the  work  these  would  eventually 
be  able  to  instruct  others,  but  the  simplicity  of 
the  method  hardly  requires  much  tuition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  home  industries 
are  what  are  wanted  to  help  England  and  to 
keep  her  sons  and  daughters  on  the  land.  We 
have  the  finest  agricultural  country  in  the  world, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Berkshire  alone  a  much 
finer  soil  than  Thatcham.  It  would  be  perfectly 
easy  with  energy  and  a  small  capital  to  start 
just  such  another  garden.  The  system  is  not 
costly,  because  it  is  such  a  rapid  way  of  pro- 
ducing. The  plants  under  the  oloches  grow 
much  quicker  than  those  in  frames,  owing  to  the 
light  having  perfect  access.  The  soil  is  so  care- 
fully prepared  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
ravages  of  the  slugs  and  snails  which  so  often 
destroy  one-half  of  the  seeds  sown  in  ordinary 
conditions.       The    cloches    are    expensive    and 


are  easily  broken,  and  I  should  fancy  the  stable 
manure  used  must  tot  up  to  a  considerable  sum, 
but  as  a  set-off  against  these  two  items  the  labour 
is  not  heavy.  After  some  years  residence  in  a 
small  Berkshire  village  I  can  commend  that.  If 
agricultural  England  is  to  be  saved  it  must  be 
done  by  the  educated  classes  taking  the  lead 
and  showing  the  working  man  how  to  use  his 
brains  and  his  hands  to  his  own  advantage.  They 
say  that  the  power  of  work  is  lessened  by  the 
boys  being  kept  so  late  at  school.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  but  I 
am  certain  it  is  no  use  putting  up  notices  in  a 
village  that  holdings  and  allotments  can  be  had 
on  application  until  an  incentive  is  given  to  the 
men  to  work.  Here  there  has  not  been  one 
single  application.  We  have,  however,  now 
began  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  villagers 
a  desire  to  work  for  themselves  by  starting  a 
small  society,  and  several  cottagers  are  growing 
Peas,  Beans,  Lettuces  and  Sweet  Peas  for  a 
market  we  have  found  in  London.  We  choose 
the  sorts  of  Peas,  &c. ,  and  when  ready  all  the 
vegetables  will  be  brought  to  us  and  each 
grower  will  receive  market  price  without 
responsibility  of  carriage  or  packing.  We  have 
also  started  an  egg  industry,  and  we  are 
sending  to  a  well-known  London  restaurant  about 
1,000  eggs  a  week.  These  are  brought  to  us 
every  week  in  large  or  small  quantities.  The 
idea  has  been  received  witli  great  enthusiasm, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  buy  more  beautiful  eggs, 
which  are  also  highly  approved  of  by  the  pur- 
chaser. The  price  given  is  ruled  by  the  nearest 
market.  This  week  we  have  added  Water  cress, 
grown  in  pure,  untainted  streams,  quite  a  boon 
to  the  town  that  accepts  the  dangerous  stuff 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  on  its 
own  sewage.  We  hope  at  no  very  distant  period 
to  see  the  allotments  taken  and  the  little 
society  on  its  own  feet.  The  working  man's  day 
ends  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  hours  afterwards 
which  he  now  spends  in  the  public-house  he  could 
turn  into  gold.  This  better  way  we  are  trying 
to  show  him.  A.  de  Lacy  Lacy. 
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Wild  Daffodils  from  the  Lake  District. 
Mr.  Cuckney  of  Arnside,  Carnforth,  sends  a 
most  interesting  box  of  wild  Daffodils,  with  the 
following  note  :  "I  am  sending  you  by  post  a 
few  flowers  of  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  as  they  grow 
in  countless  thousands  in  the  beautiful  Lake 
District.  The  flowers  are  just  as  gathered  from 
near  Cartmell  Fell  Church  (this  is  a  most  primi- 
tive building  ;  no  touch  of  the  restorer  here,  it  is 
God's  acre  all  aglow  with  Narcissus),  in  a  little 
narrow  dingle,  with  its  small,  rushing  stream 
tumbling  over  rocks.  After  the  glow  of  Daffodils 
this  dingle  is  just  one  mass  of  the  loveliest  Lady 
Ferns,  many  of  them  last  year  over  5  feet  high. 
In  open  spaces  also  grows  the  Grass  of  Parnassus, 
fair  as  its  name  implies,  having  the  waxen  white- 
ness and  delicate  green  veins  of  a  Snowdrop. " 

Daffodils  from  Mr.  Peter  Barr. 
Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.,  sends  us  another 
interesting  lot  of  Daffodils  from  his  Scottish 
home.  Considering  the  very  rough  weather  we 
have  experienced  in  the  South  we  were  much 
surprised  to  receive  flowers  in  such  good  condi- 
tion. Among  many  others  the  following  were 
particularly  good,  both  as  regards  colour,  shape 
and  size  :  Maximus,  large,  rich  yellow  trumpet 
self  ;  Gloria  Mundi,  flowered  under  glass  ;  Glory 
of  Leiden,  Nelsonii  major,  Santa  Maria, 
resembling  maximus,  but  with  narrower  perianth 
segments  ;  Captain  Nelson,  Queen  Anne's  double 
Daffodil,  Minnie  Hume,  a  charming  Leedsii 
form  ;  Leedsii  amabilis,  Engleheartii  Sequin,  a 
chaste  flower  of  this  new  and  popular  section  ; 
Barri  conspiouus,  a  very  fine  bloom  ;  incompara- 
bilis  J.    C.    Backhouse,    inoomparabilis    Mabel 
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Cowan,  poetieus  Cassandra,  grown  under  glass  ;  1 
Mrs.    Langtry,    Katherine    Spurrell,    a     lovely 
Leedsii ;    P.    K.    Barr,   Victoria,    prinoeps,   the 
white  form  of  which  Mr.  Barr  says  is  the  true 
Margueretta ;   Horsfieldii,   Princess  Ida,   Mme. 
Plemp,    very    large ;     odorus    rugulosus,     Mrs.  j 
Vincent,  moschatus,  King  of  Spain,  very  hand- 
some ;  Millie  Barr,  Admiral  Togo,  and  the  pretty  I 
little  triandrus  calathinum. 


TREES    AND   SHRUBS. 


Primula  obconica  from  Sdkket. 

Mr.  George  Boyd,  Danehurst,  Epsom,  Surrey, 
sends  some  excellent  blooms  of  a  purple-flowered 
strain  of  this  valuable  Primula.  He  writes  as 
follows  :  "I  enclose  a  few  sprays  of  Primula 
obconica  from  a  plant  among  a  batch  of  seedlings 
raised  from  Messrs.  Webb's  seed.  It  is  far  better 
than  any  of  the  others,  as  it  has  long,  stout,  wiry 
stems,  and  I  consider  it  quite  worth  growing  on. 
Primula  obconica  is  one  of  the  very  best  plants 
to  grow  for  table  decoration,  the  blooms  last 
for  a  long  time,  tlie  plants  are  easy  to  grow, 
are  continuous  blooming,  and  their  beautiful 
lilac  colours  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  I 
sow  a  packet  of  seed  each  year,  the  first  week  in 
March,  scattering  the  seed  on  some  finely-sifted 
soil,  watering  the  soil  first,  and  then  place  a  pane 
of  glass  over  the  pan.     When  the  seedlings  are 
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SPIR.EA  BELLA.— This  is  a  native  of 
temperate  Himalayas,  and  is  a  strong- 
growing  species,  attaining  a  height 
of  upwards  of  5  feet,  and  bearing 
clusters  of  deep  pink  flowers  opening 
in  .Tune. 
S.  canescens  is  a  tall-growing  plant  from  the 
Himalayan  region,  and  forms  a  large  bush  6  feet 
to  8  feet  in  height,  with  slender,  arching  branches 
clothed  with  corymbs  of  snow-white  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  has  a  free  and  graceful  habit, 
and  makes  a  splendid  small  specimen  when 
grown  as  an  isolated  plant. 

S.  japonica  (S.  oallosa)  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  species,  and  is  found  from  Northern 
India  through  a  great  part  of  China  to  .Japan. 
When  left  unpruned  it  reaches  a  height  of  6  feet 
or  more,  but  when  kept  cut  back  every  spring  it 
only  reaches  half  that  height.  The  rosy  red 
flowers  are  produced  in  late  summer,  and  are 
borne  in  terminal  flat  corymbs  6  inches  to  1  foot 
across  on  young,  vigorous  shoots.  There  are 
several   varieties,    of   which   alba,   which    grows 
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up  I  prick  them  out  into  a  seed  tray.  When  two 
or  three  leaves  have  formed  they  are  potted  up 
into  •2J-inch  pots,  repotting  as  they  advance  into 
growth  till  they  reach  6-inch  pots.  A  mixture 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould  and  one 
part  well-decayed  manure,  with  a  little  sand, 
suits  them  admirably. '' 

Rose  Catherine  Mermet. 

Mr.  George  Leadbetter,  The  Gardens,  Elm 
Hurst,  Wilmslow,  near  Manchester,  sends  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  Rose,  which,  for  glass-grown 
flowers,  are  very  fine  indeed.  He  encloses  the 
following  note  :  "  For  your  table  I  am  sending  a 
few  flowers  of  Catherine  Mermet,  in  my  humble 
opinion  one  of  the  best  all-round  Roses.  It  is  a 
very  pleasing  colour,  is  a  beautiful  flower  either 
in  bud  or  fully  open,  and  is  not  without  perfume, 
so  that  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  called  one  of  the 
best.  I'or  room  decoration  or  for  button-hole 
work  it  is  very  good  indeed.  The  flowers  sent 
have  been  cut  from  a  tree  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  a  greenhouse  with  south  aspect,  and  it 
generally  gives  us  three  crops  of  flowers  during 
the  year.  I  fancy  a  poll  on  the  most  popular 
inside  Rose  might  be  interesting,  and  I  think 
Catherine  Mermet  would  give  a  good  account  of 
herself." 


about  "2  feet  high  and  bears  white  flowers  ; 
Bumalda,  also  dwarf,  and  having  pink  flowers  ; 
glabrata,  a  pink-flowered  form  with  broad, 
glabrous  leaves  ;  and  superba,  with  deeper- 
coloured  flowers  than  the  type,  are  the  best. 
The  variety  Anthony  Waterer  should  not  be 
omitted  from  any  garden,  as  its  deep  red  corymbs 
of  flowers  are  produced  from  July  to  September, 
and  its  dwarf,  bushy  habit  renders  it  a  suitable 
subject  for  small  beds  or  the  fronts  of  borders. 

Section  V.  — Pachtstachya. 

>S.  hrachyhotrya  (S.  canescens  X  S.  Uouglasi). — 
This  is  a  hybrid  of  garden  origin,  and  forms  a 
large  upright  bush  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  with 
short  terminal  spikes  of  pale  pink  flowers 
opening  about  midsummer.  The  growths  of 
this  plant  should  be  kept  thinned  to  encourage 
j'oung,  strong  shoots. 

<S.  noUeana  is  a  native  of  California,  and  makes 
a  plant  aljout  3  feet  high,  topped  with  short 
panicles  of  rosy  red  flowers  in  .July.  It  is  of  no 
great  garden  value,  nor  are  any  of  the  other 
members  of  this  section,  which  are  all  hybrids, 
so  much  resembling  the  above  two  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  plant  them. 

Section  VI. — Euspiraria. 
<S'.    Dougla.ii. — This    is    a    native     of     North 
America,  and  makes  a  spreading  plant,  increasing 


by  underground  growths,  each  slender  shoot 
attaining  a  height  of  4  feet  or  so,  and  terminated 
in  July  and  August  with  a  dense  panicle  of  rosy 
red  flowers.  It  is  a  plant  for  the  wild  garden 
or  rough  spots  where  it  has  room  to  spread 
about. 

S.  salicifolia  is  a  widely  distributed  species, 
being  found  from  Eastern  Europe  to  Japan, 
while  one  variety  of  it  hails  from  North  America. 
The  type  somewhat  resembles  S.  Douglasi,  but 
has  rather  paler  flowers  and  a  less  spreading 
mode  of  growth.  The  variety  panieulata  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  has  broader  foliage 
and  larger  panicles  of  flowers  than  the  type. 
Varieties  floribus  albis,  f.  roseis  and  minor  are 
described  by  their  names. 

Section  VII. — Baselima. 

In  this  section  the  foliage  is  pinnate,  and  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  clustered  panicles. 
They  require  little  pruning  as  a  rule,  but  are 
benefited  by  an  occasional  thinning. 

S.  Aitchisoni. — This  is  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layan region,  and  makes  a  plant  8  feet  or  more 
in  height,  with  stout  stems  clothed  with  elegantly- 
cut  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminated  in  August 
and  September  with  large  panicles  of  snow- 
white  flowers.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  during 
the  summer,  and  the  warm  brown-red  of  the 
stems  makes  it  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  garden  in  winter. 

S.  Hndleyana  is  also  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  but  the 
foliage  is  somewhat  coarser  and 
more  rugose,  and  the  stems  are 
green.  The  large  panicles  of  white 
flowers  open  in  August. 

Section  VIII. — Holodiscus. 
■S.  discolor  (S.  aritv folia). — This 
is  the  only  member  of  the  section, 
and  is  a  strong-growing  species  from 
North-west  America,  reaching  a 
height  of  upwards  of  12  feet.  The 
stout,  greyish  stems  are  topped  in 
.July  with  feathery  plume-like 
panicles  of  creamy-white  flowers. 
It  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  deal  with, 
and  when  in  bloom  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  subjects  in  the  garden. 
Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 

A  NEW  GUELDER  ROSE. 

(Viburnum  Carlesii.  ) 
This  is  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  hardy  evergreen  flowering  shrubs 
and  one  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of 
choice  plants.  Of  Chinese  origin  and  recently 
introduced,  we  are  not  sure  if  the  plant  has 
flowered  previously  in  Britain.  The  plant  possesses 
an  additional  value  by  flowering  in  the  spring- 
time with  Pyrus,  Magnolia  and  other  subjects  then 
in  beauty.  It  forms  a  bush  of  spreading  habit 
with  hoary  or  downy  ovate,  slightly  serrate  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  clusters 
somewhat    freely.       The    blossoms,    which    are 

j  delieiously  fragrant,  are  at  first  of  a  pinkish 
hue,  but  upon  expansion  are  of  the  purest  white 

j  and  in  form  remind  one  of  Luculia  gratissima 
somewhat  reduced.  The  exhibited  example  to 
which  we  now  refer  was  grown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  and  had 
received  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame.  The 
plant  is  believed  to  be  quite  hardy,  and,  indeed, 
has  pro\'ed  to  be  so  in  Yokohama  and  other 
places.  A  few  more  novelties  in  the  way  of 
fragrant  flowering  shrubs  would  be  most  wel- 
come, especially  those  that  flower  in  the  spring. 
The  advances  that  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  during  recent  years  lead  us  to  hope 
that  flowering  shrubs  will  soon  take  the  promi- 
nent place  in  the  garden  that  they  deserve. 
Shown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  14th  ult. ,  when  it  received  an  award 
of  merit. 
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COW- 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRIMROSE, 
SLIP    AND    AURICULA. 

PRIMROSE  is  not  so  old  a  name  by 
centuries  as  Cowslip,  the  latter  being 
Anglo  -  Saxon,  while  Primrose  is 
derived  from  the  French.  The  Cow- 
slip,   on    account    of    its     presumed 


medicinal  qualities, 
referred  to  in  old  medical 
treatises,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  our  frag- 
rant wild  flower  the  writers 
had  in  mind.  It  appears  not 
as  Cowslip  only,  but  also  as 
Plaggis,  Pagle,  Paigle,  Peter, 
Herb  St.  Peter,  Palsiewort, 
MaieroleandPrimerole.  Not 
infrequently  the  Oxlip  is  con- 
founded -ndth  the  Cowslip  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Primrose, 
with  its  variants  in  English, 
probably  represented  plants 
other  than  our  Primrose. 
It  was,  indeed,  not  until  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.  that  we 
can  be  certain  of  the  identity 
of  the  flower.  We  know,  at 
least,  that  the  Daisy  and 
Primula  veris  were  identi- 
cal ;  hence,  when  Chaucer 
describes  the  carpenter's 
"  fair  yonge  wyf "  as  a 
"Prymerole,"  it  may  be 
merely  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury way  of  saying  she  was 
a  "  Daisy  !  " 

Lydgate,  too,  seems  to  have 
had  the  Daisy  in  his  mind 
when  he  writes  that  "the 
fraisshe  Prymerollys  Ther 
levys  splaye  at  Phebus  up- 
rysing."  But  as  Pimpinella, 
Ligustrum  (Clover  ?)  Calen- 
dula and  Solsequum  is  each 
regarded  as  Prymrose  or 
PrimeroUe,  to  say  definitely 
that  Daisy  is  intended  would 
be  somewhat  fanciful. 

Oxlip  does  not  occur  at  so 
early  a  date  as  either  of  the 
above.  In  Turner's  ' '  Herbal " 
(l.'56-2),  part  3,  page  80,  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  chapter 
"Of  the  Coweslippe,"  that 
the  latter  is  of  two  kinds. 
"One  is  redder  than  the 
other  and  the  paler ;  they 
differ  also  in  smell,  for  one 
smelleth  better  than  ye  other. 
The  one  is  called  in  the  north 
centre,  of  some  a  Cowislip 
and  the  other  an  Oxislip,  and 
they  are  both  call(ed)  in 
Cambridgeshire  Pagles."  In 
the  same  chapter  is  the  note, 
"  Our  Primrose  which  I 
never  saw  grow  in  any  place 
saving  in  England  and  East 
Freseland."'  The  Auricula 
was  first  introduced  to 
English  gardens,  according  to 
Gerard,  as  ' '  Beares  Eares  or 
and   was  cultivated   in 


is     frequently 


later,  but  the  name  itself  (sometimes  Polyanthos 
and  Polyanthous)  does  not  occur  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Cowslip  is  first  described  as  a  garden 
plant  by  Turner  in  the  chapter  of  "A  New 
Herbal,"  already  quoted.  "There  are,"  he 
remarks,  "some  grene  Cuwislippes  and  some 
dubbel,  tripel,  quadrupel  that  grow  in  gardines." 
Double,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  equivalent  to 
two  rows  of  petals,  triple  to  three  and  quad- 
ruple to  four  rows.  Cowslips  are  not  mentioned 
in  either  "  The  Gardener's  Lab3'rinth  "  or  "  The 


the   esteem   in   which   they    were    held    in    the 
eountr}'  as  apart  from  London. 

R.  P.  Brotherston. 
(To  be  continued.) 


AURICULA  PHYLLIS  DOUGLAS. 
This  is  a  very  showy  and  well-formed  Alpine 
Auricula  of  large  size,  with  cream  centre  and 
mauve  and  purplish  shading.  It  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
28th  ult. ,  when  it  was  granted 
an  award  of  merit. 


A   NEW   ALPINE   AURICULA  :     PHYLLIS   DOUGLAS.     (Xatural  size.) 


Mountain  Cow-  ,  Proffitable  Arte  of  Gardening,"  but  a  year  or 
London  gardens  ,  two  later,  in  Lyte's  "  Herball "  (1578),  they 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  |  occur  as  garden  flowers.  By  Gerard  we  are  re- 
first  writer  who  distinguished  this  plant  as  the  introduced  to  the  double  Paigle  "so  commonly 
Auricula    was     Evelyn     in    his    "  Kalendarium  |  knowne   that   it   needeth   no   description,"   and 


Hortense "    (Kitii),    but    in    the    following    year 
Rea  mentions  it  in  a  way  that  shows  the  name  ' 
to  have  been  in  common  use  long  before  that 
time. 


'Cowslips,  two  in  a  hose, ''appear  for  the  first  time. 
In  1618,  Mr.  Laweon,  a  Yorkshireman,  in  "The 
New  Orchard,"  mentions  "  Purple  Cowslips  and 
Double    Cowslips,"   as   garden    flowers   of  great 


The  Polyanthus  is  a  still  later  flower.  It  is  beauty,  and  adds,  in  the  1623  edition,  "  double 
first  referred  to  by  Parkinson  in  his  "Paradisus,"  double  Cowslips,"  which  is  interesting,  as 
apd   is   described   by    Ray   and   other   botanists  ,  showing  not  only  a  break  in  the  colour,  but  also 


OMPHALODES  VERNA. 
Althouuh  an  easy  plant  to 
succeed  with  and  one  which 
soon  forms  a  large  colony 
when  suitably  planted, 
Omphalodes  verna  is  not 
nearly  so  extensively  grown 
as  its  merits  deserve.  The 
date  of  its  introduction 
is  given  by  Nicholson  as 
1633,  so  we  may  reasonably 
regard  it  as  a  very  old 
garden  plant,  and  though 
tolerably  familiar  to  the 
majority  of  growers  of  rock 
plants,  there  are  many  ama- 
teurs to  whom  it  will  come 
as  a  welcome  addition  among 
their  spring  flowers.  A 
cursory  glance  at  this 
Omphalodes  naturally  leads 
one  to  infer  some  close  affinity 
with  the  Forget  -  me  -  nots 
(Myosotis),  and  the  thought 
not  infrequently  finds  ex- 
pression, "  What  a  beautiful 
Forget-me-not  I  "  The  flowers 
are  intensely  blue,  having  a 
conspicuous  white  eye  in  the 
centre,  this  colour  combina- 
tion being  so  striking  that, 
coming  unexpectedly  upon 
it,  one  can  scarcely  credit 
such  richness  of  colour  as 
being  real  nor  the  capacity 
for  such  purity  being  possible 
so  early  in  the  year.  It  is 
true  that  a  faint  suspicion 
of  purple  lurks  in  the  opening 
buds,  but  this  taint  readily 
becomes  dissipated  as  the 
flowers  fully  expand,  and 
throughout  April  and  May 
the  lowers  are  produced 
with  unblemished  purity, 
being  borne  upon  6  -  inch 
stems  with  great  freedom. 

Omphalodes  verna  spreads 
by  means  of  Strawberry-like 
runners,  whicli  are  freely 
produced  by  vigorous  plants, 
and  by  these  runners  propaga- 
tion is  readily  effected.  It 
enjoys  creeping  about  over 
and  among  tree  stumps  and 
stones,  and  will  bear  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  shade 
with  apparent  indifi'erence. 
Nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
with  sod,  as  plants  growing  either  in  or  out  of 
limestone  succeed  with  equal  luxuriance.  The 
plant  is  a  perennial,  belongs  to  the  Borage  worts, 
and  is  generally  considered  a  native  of  e""tv-— " 
Europe. 

Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines. 


Southern 
Smith. 


WILD    PINKS. 

Alike  esteemed  for  their  beauty,  fragrance  and 
the  variety  of  conditions  under  which  they 
succeed,   the  Dianthus   family  is   more  or  less 
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A   NEW   GUELDER  ROSE  :    \^B^RN^M   CARLESII.     (Aliinil  tu'o-tliinis  natural  size.) 


recognised  in  every  garden.  Some  of  them,  like 
D.  CarthuBianorum,  with  its  tall  stems  thickly 
set  with  clusters  of  red  flowers,  and  D.  eruentus, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Blood  Pink,"  with 
black  stems  supporting  vivid  crimson  flowers, 
are  useful  for  the  herbaceous  border  ;  of  lesser 
stature,  with  delioiously-perfumed  flowers  and 
yielding  a  great  range  of  beautiful  colours,  is  T). 
barbatus,  or  the  Sweet  William,  still  held  in  high 
esteem  as  one  of  the  best  of  old-fashioned  garden 
flowers.  Perhaps  the  brightest  range  of  colours 
in  the  Dianthus  family  is  found  among  the  hybrid 
Chinese  or  Indian  Pinks,  D.  chinensis  and  D. 
chinensis  Heddewigii. 

There  is  a  large  section  of  these  wild  Pinks 
which  show  to  indifferent  purpose  when  treated 
as  border  plants,  their  natural  home  being  the 
rugged  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  they  can 
therefore  be  employed  to  advantage  in  gardens 
when  boldly  placed  upon  the  rock  garden  or 
diaping  the  face  of  some  old  weather-worn  wall, 
while  one  of  their  greatest  charms  is  that  they 
lend  themselves  to  informal  grouping  by  the 
side  of  steps,  around  sundials  or  beside  some  old 
stone  seat.  The  wild  Pink  (D.  plumarius)  from 
which  so  many  fine  garden  Pinks  have  originated, 
is  pre-eminently  suited  for  these  positions  ;  it  is 
robust  in  growth  and  soon  forms  a  large  spreading 
mass  of  glaucous  leafage  ;  the  flowers  are  gene- 
rally rosy  purple,  but  the  shade  varies  a  good 
deal  from  seed.  T>.  esesius  (the  Cheddar  Pink) 
is  similar  in  growth,  but  with  shorter  flower-stems, 
while  there  are  several  named  forms  of  this  Pink 
which  are  quite  distinct. 

D.  monspessulanus  has  narrow  grassy  foliage, 
producing  deeply-fringed  flowers  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  mauve-pink.  D.  deltoides  (the  Maiden 
Pink)  is  quite  one  of  the  loveliest  species  ;  the 
plant  is  very  dwarf,  having  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  with  a  dark  circle.  Established  plants 
flower  during  early  summer,  but  treated  as  an 
annual  it  will  flower  well  into  October.  D. 
neglectus  is  one  of  those  brilliant  species  which 
no  garden  should  be  without ;  the  foliage  is  very 
narrow  and  grass-like,  forming  close,  dense  tufts 
from  which  arise  large  solitary  flowers  of  a  lovely 
rose-carmine  colour.  •  It  is  generally  recom- 
mended as  a  granatic  species,  but  it  succeeds 
when  planted  in  the  clialky  soil  of  this  district. 

D.  alpinus  forms  a  close-set  mass  of  herbage, 
producing  big  rose-coloured  flowers  freely  spotted 
with  crimson  ;  it  succeeds  best  in  gritty  soil,  and 
I  find  it  enjoys  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
moisture  in  summer.  I),  glacialis  is  not  a 
success  in  chalk  soil,  and  has  therefore  to  be 
planted  in  a  prepared  compost  of  sandstone, 
being  one  of  the   oest  mountain  species. 

Most  of  these  wild  Pinks  grow  freely  in  rather 
poor  soil,  or  that  which  is  just  ricli  enough  to  pro- 
niote  vigorous  growth  without  the  least  suspioior) 


of  rankness,  otherwise  the  shoots  become  sappy 
and  the  plants  have  a  straggly  appearance.  On 
the  other  hand,  poor  soil  accentuates  the  tufted 
habit  and  imparts  a  deeper  hue  to  those  having 
glaucous  leaves,  while  the  firm  and  well-ripened 
shoots  always  produce  the  richest  and  most 
abundant  harvest  of  flowers.  T.  Smith. 

Walmsgate  Gardens,  Lovth,  Lines. 

AUBRIETIA  LAVENDER. 
The  varietal  name  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
the  colour  of  this  variety  for  general  purposes, 
apart  from  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  best 
of  its  shade  up  to  date.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  are  borne  with  characteristic  freedom  on  a 
perfect  habit  of  growth.  It  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  28th  ult. , 
when  it  received  an  award  of  merit. 
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ROSE    MEDEA. 

THINK  we  do  not  sufficiently  realise  what 
a  valuable  Rose  this  is.  I  would  rather 
possess  it  than  that  shy  bloomer  Cloth  of 
Gold,  a  variety  it  resembles  in  certain 
points.  The  marvellous  fulness  and  beauty 
of  its  blooms  appeal  alike  to  the  exhibitor 
and  those  who  love  Roses  for  the  garden  decora- 
tion, and  it  is  a  sort  that  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
grow.  Under  glass  in  almost  a  cold  house  I 
have  had  its  superb  blooms  almost  as  large  as  a 
goose's  egg.  Exhibitors  have  proved  its  value 
many  a  time,  especially  during  a  trying  hot 
season,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  Roses  that  will 
stand  the  ordeal  of  a  hot  show  tent.  The  colour 
is  of  a  beautiful  lemon  yellow,  with  canary 
yellow  centre,  and  the  blooms  are  globular,  with 
high  centre.  It  has  a  splendid  habit,  yielding 
marvellous  foliage,  and  it  would  be  a  grand  sort 
for  a  5-foot  wall  with  west  or  south  aspect. 
Doubtless  the  most  successful  form  to  grow  it  is 
as  a  half-standard.     P. 

SINGLE   AND  SEMI-DOUBLE   ROSES 

AS  STANDARDS. 
With  the  advance  of  good  taste  in  gardening 
and  a  departure  from  the  old  florists'  stereo- 
typed ideals  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  some  of  the  lovely  single  and  semi- 
double  Roses  in  a  manner  that  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  ludicrous.  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  such  Roses  as  Bardou  Job,  Irish  Elegance, 
Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  Stanwell  Perpetual,  Old 
Crimson  China,  Sinica  Anemone  and  such  like  were 
budded  upon  standards  and  allowed  to  develop 
into  such  glorious  heads  as  they  are  capable 
of  doing  we  should  find  they  would  quickly 
gain  a  notoriety  that  would  make  them  in  great 
demand.  The  more  semi-rampant  the  growtli 
the  better.  What  a  grand  standard  Zepherin 
Drouhin  would  make  with  its  spreading  head  of 
most  lovely  rich  rose-pink  blossoms  and  delicious 
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fragrance.  Suoh  Roses  as  these  are  far  and  away 
superior  for  growing  on  stems  than  suoh  stiff  puny 
growers  as  Louis  van  Houtte  or  Victor  Hugo.  If 
Roses  of  this  latter  type  are  wanted  on  stems, 
then  let  them  be  short,  so  that  their  moderate 
heads  may  correspond  to  the  dwarfness  of  stem. 

I  am  certain  the  more  picturesque  we  try  to 
make  our  Rose  gardens  the  more  we  shall  have 
need  to  go  to  these  outside  sorts  to  lend  us  their 
aid,  and  we  shall  have  to  bud  our  own  if 
they  are  not  procurable.  The  advent  of  the 
wichuraiana  race,  with  its  possibilities  of  elegant 
growth  when  on  stems,  has  opened  the  way  for 
still  further  advance.  We  find  now  all  sorts 
being  budded  on  standards,  not  only  Rugosa 
and  China  Roses,  but  even  the  ramblers  of  all 
sections,  and  I  for  one  welcome  this  innovation. 


AYRSHIRE    ROSES. 
The  true  value  of  these  fast-growing  Roses  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked   in  these  days  when  the 
wichuraiana    group    is  so   popular, 
but   these   latter,  except  in  a  fe  . 
instances,     do     not     produce     th( 
splendid  display  of  blossom  that  wi 
obtain  from  sorts  such  as  Bennett'i 
Seedling     or    Virginian     Rambler. 
What  a   delightful  mass  of  snow- 
white   blossoms    a    large    plant    of 
Bennett's  Seedling  will  produce  if 
allowed   to   grow   absolutely    as    it 
likes    without    even     so    much    as 
taking  out  the  old  wood. 

Ruga  is  a  very  excellent  sort, 
almost  Tea  Rose  -  like  in  its 
refinement,  and  of  a  delicate  pink 
tint.  It  is  a  lovely  sort  to  ramble 
up  an  old  tree  ;  in  fact,  most  of  the 
Ayrshires  are  splendid  for  this 
purpose. 

Dundee  Rambler  is  effective  in 
a  mass,  but  it  has  rather  a  wild 
Rose-like  style  about  it,  but  in 
Virginian  Rambler  we  have  a  really 
lovely  gem,  the  large  clusters  of 
expansive  white  flowers  being 
prettily  edged  and  suffused  with 
pink.  Queen  of  the  Belgians  is  a 
near  approach  to  a  Tea  Rose  in 
colour,  for  it  is  a  creamy  white  and 
a  large  double  flower.  The  growth 
of  this  variety  is  especially  slender. 
These  Ayrshire  Roses  make  splendid 
weeping  plants,  and  may  very  suit- 
ably be  grouped  with  wichuraiana 
Roses  for  the  same  purpose.  Their 
season  of  flowering  is  from  the  end 
of  June  to  the  third  week  in  July. 
If  only  one  variety  can  be  grown  I 
would  recommend  Bennett's  Seed- 
ling. 

This   group   should  not   be  con- 
founded  with    the    Rosa    Semper- 
virens    tribe,  generally    known    as 
evergreen  Roses,  a  title  few  of  them  can  justify 
in  their  behaviour. 


:the  kitchen  garden. 

ORNAMENTAL    GOURDS    FOR 
ARCHES    AND    FENCES. 

WE  do  not  make  enough  use  of 
the  above  during  the  summer 
months,  and  in  most  amateurs' 
gardens  there  is  a  bare  fence 
which  could  .  be  utilised,  or 
these  plants  are  most  effective 
when  carried  over  arches  or  doorways.  I  have 
also  seen  them  effectively  used  on  a  fence  to  hide 
a  building  or  divide  one  portion  of  the  garden 
from  another  when  the  screen  was  only  required 
during  the  summer.  To  get  the  best  results 
early  seed-sowing  is  advisable,  so  that  the  plants 
can  be  put  out  about  the  middle  of  May.  It 
often  happens  that  amateurs  are  unable  to 
purchase  seedlings  ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
but  that  this  is  a  gain,  as  it  is  such  an  easy 
matter  to  pass  off  inferior  varieties,  or,  at  least, 


following  are  worth  culture  and  are  of  a  trailing 
or  running  habit ;  Turk's  Turban,  rich  orange 
coloured  fruit,  yellow  flesh  and  of  good  flavour  ; 
Pineapple,  a  very  peculiar  shape,  white  skin  and 
a  good  late  variety  ;  Orange  Marrow  is  a  very 
early  distinct  sort  with  delicate  flavour,  a  good 
winter  variety  as  it  keeps  well  ;  Winter  Crook- 
neck  is  much  liked  in  the  States,  it  is  an  orna- 
mental variety  and  quite  distinct  ;  Fordhook  is 
also  excellent  ;  Golden  Bronze  is  a  very  dark 
green  form,  with  golden  flesh  and  very  sweet; 
Marblehead  is  very  productive,  it  has  a  grey  skin 
and  is  a  good  keeper  with  very  dry  and  sjveet 
flesh ;  Delicata  is  orange  yellow  with  green  stripes, 
very  small  and  prolific,  and  also  one  of  the 
earliest  to  mature  ;  Delicious  is  a  green  variety, 
orange  flesh,  sweet  and  one  of  the  best  for  pies. 

The  plants  when  placed  in  their  growing  or 
fruiting  quarters  do  well  in  a  light  soil,  and  if 
the  ordinary  soil  is  at  all  heavy  it  is  well  to  lighten 
it  with  any  rich  light  material.  A  spadeful  of  well- 
decayed  manure  for  each  plant  mixed  with   the 


WILD   PINKS  IN   THE   GARDEN. 


ROSE    RENEE    WILMART-URBAN. 

This  fine  novelty  was  well  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son  of  Waltham  Cross  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  In  its  form  and  substance  there  is 
evidently  in  this  variety  a  Rose  that  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  exhibitor.  It  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot  in 
the  delicate  flesh  pink  of  the  inner  petals,  and 
in  form  there  is  a  resemblance  to  Queen  of  Spain, 
without  the  somewhat  too  close  arrangement  of 
the  petals,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
latter  Rose  being  a  difficult  opener  in  a  wet 
season.  I  certainly  think  in  the  Rose  under 
notice  M.  Pernet-Dueher  has  given  us  one  of  his 
best.  Evidently  it  is  going  to  be  a  splendid  pot 
Rose,  for  in  size,  firmness  of  petal  and  erect 
stem  it  is  all  that  one  could  desire.  P. 


the  sorts  not  asked  for,  when  one  has  to  purchase 
from  an  unknown  source.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  sow  seed  in  small  pots,  and  place  these  in  a 
box  and  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  till  quite 
strong  enough  to  plant  out.  I  have  sown  seeds 
late  in  April  and  early  May  ;  indeed,  the  latter 
date  gives  good  plants  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
These  plants,  once  they  get  a  good  start,  grow  so 
rapidly  that  they  soon  cover  a  large  space,  and, 
given  liberal  supplies  of  food  in  the  shape  of 
liquid  manure,  thej'  fruit  grandly  ;  they  also 
delight  in  being  damped  overhead  in  the  evening 
after  a  hot  da}'. 

Varieties  are  numerous,  and  they  assume  all 
shapes  and  forms,  which  make  them  most 
interesting.  On  the  Continent  there  are  many 
forms,  and  in  the  United  States  they  are  mostly 
known  as  Squashes  ;  some  are  very  large,  others 
small  and  highly  coloured.  In  this  country  the 
distinct  forms  are  not  often  catalogued,  mixed 
ornamental  Gourds  being  usually  offered,  but  even 
then  one  gets   some  interesting  objects.      The 


soil  will  give  good  results,  and  in  a  dry  season  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  the  surface  with  short 
manure.  Amateur. 


RUNNER  BEA.N  VKITCH'S  HACK- 
WOOD  PARK  SUCCESS. 
This  new  Runner  Bean,  recently  raised  by  Mr. 
Bowerman,  is  well  named,  as  it  certainly  is  a 
decided  success,  not  only  on  account  of  its  size, 
but  for  its  earliness  and  good  eating  qualities. 
It  bears  straight,  handsome  pods,  averaging  from 
9  inches  to  12  inches  in  length.  The  pods,  in 
addition,  are  produced  in  clusters  in  great 
numbers,  often  as  many  as  ten  hanging  on  one 
stem.  At  the  trials  conducted  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  this  new  Runner  Bean 
received  an  award  of  merit.  It  is  a  fine  Bean  for 
the  amateur  who  can  only  grow  a  limited  number 
of  plants,  as  grown  on  a  fence  or  wall  its  hand- 
some pods  are  much  admired,  and  its  early 
cropping  makes  it  more  valuable.         G.'W.  E, 
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QARDENING      FOR      "BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

THE  GREENHOUSE.— Young  plants 
of  the  Heliotropes  and  Petunias  that 
were  struck  some  time  since  I  have 
just  pinched.  The  tip  of  each  shoot 
is  taken  out,  and  this  causes  them  to 
make  bushy  plants.  Bouvardias  may 
be  propagated  at  this  period  for  flowering  next 
winter.     These  plants  are  increased  by  stem  or 


I. — ROOT  OF  COMMON    THYME   SUITABLE   FOR 
LIFTING   AND   Dn'IDING. 

root  cuttings,  but  the  former  is  the  method  I 
invariably  practice.  Young  growths  some 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length  should  be  selected 
for  cuttings.  Trim  off  the  lower  leaf  and  cut 
through  the  stem  just  below  a  joint.  Insert  the 
cuttings  around  the  side  of  a  3-ineh  pot  that  is 
well  drained  with  crocks  and  filled  with  light 
sandy  soil,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  Coooanut  fibre 
refuse  where  a  genial  bottom -heat  can  be  pro- 
vided. For  flowering  next  autumn  I  am  just 
putting  in  a  batch  of  Geranium  cuttings.  Five 
or  six  cuttings  in  a  .5-ineh  pot,  using  a  sandy 
compost,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  propagation 
very  well.  Observe  care  in  watering,  and  never 
make  the  soil  too  moist. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — French  and  Runner 
Beans  may  be  safely  sown  at  this  period  to  follow 
the  earliest  supplies.  Turnips  should  be  sown 
in  quarters  that  have  been  carefully  prepared. 
Sow  in  fine  weather  in  rows  about  1  foot  to 
1.5  inches  apart,  and,  roughly,  1  inch  or  rather  less 
deep.  Sow  for  suocessional  supplies  once  a  month 
till  August.  Many  autumn-planted  Cabbages 
have  "bolted."  I  gather  the  tops  for  kitchen 
use  before  they  get  too  far  advanced  and  then 
root  up  the  plants.  The  quarters  are  then 
forked  over  and  replanted  with  fresh  young 
plants,  which  invariably  go  ahead  at  once.  I 
am  planting  the  first  of  my  Vegetable  Marrows, 
giving  the  plants  a  position  in  a  frame  placed 
over  a  hot-bed  that  is  now  almost  spent.  By 
these  means  I  am  able  to  procure  the  fruit  in 
mid-.July.  The  frame-light  is  removed  imme- 
diately all  fear  of  frost  is  past.  Parsnips  have 
made  much  progress  of  late.  I  am  now  thinning 
these,  leaving  the  plants  about  1  foot  apart  in 
the  rows.  A  weekly  hoeing  between  the  rows  is 
highly  beneficial. 

The  Flower  Oariicn.— Should  the  weather  be 
inore  settled  at  this  period  I  do  not  hesitate  to 


plant  climbing  Nasturtiums,  tall  Convolvuluses 
and  Canar\'  Creeper.  For  covering  unsightly 
walls  and  fences  and  for  garden  arches  and 
trellises  they  are  useful  subjects.  Half-hardy 
annuals  that  have  been  raised  in  heat  and 
thoroughly  well  hardened  ofl^  in  the  cold  frames 
may  now  be  planted  in  their  flowering  quarters. 
Begin  with  the  warm  and  sheltered  situations  in 
ease  we  should  get  a  late  snap  of  frost.  In  the 
event  of  plants  being  purchased,  they  should  be 
subjected  to  cold  frame  treatment  for  a  time,  as 
it  is  very  probable  they  may  be  very  tender.  To 
make  room  for  other  subjects.  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses  may  be  lifted  and  divided,  assuming 
they  are  large  plants.  The  divided  pieces  should 
be  replanted  in  a  spare  corner  of  the  garden,  to 
be  again  lifted  and  planted  in  their  flowering 
quarters  in  the  autumn.  In  this  way  provision 
is  made  for  the  succeeding  spring  displaj'. 

The  Frvit  Garden. — At  the  present  time  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  apply  liquid  manure,  made 
from  cow  or  horse  manure,  to  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries  and  Currants.  Do  not  apply  this 
too  strong,  however,  but  see  that  it  is  well 
diluted.  A  mulching  of  the  surface  soil  about 
the  Gooseberries  is  also  highly  beneficial  at  this 
season.  Sunlight  soap  in  solution  is  an  excellent 
and  cheap  insecticide  for  spraying  Apples. 
Should  aphides  infest  Cherry,  Plum  and  Peach 
trees,  a  spraying  with  Fir  tree  oil  in  weak 
solution  in  the  early  morning  or  evening  will 
eradicate  the  pest. 

Cold  Frames. — Dahlias  that  have  been  potted 
up  some  time  and  are  well  established  may  now 
be  placed  in  the  cold  frames.  For  a  few  days 
keep  the  lights  on  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 
Subsequently  gradually  inure  the  plants  to  hardier 
conditions.  Bedding  plants  that  were  removed 
from  the  greenhouse  a  short  time  ago  should  also 
be  given  hardier  treatment  preparatory  to 
planting  outdoors.  Take  note  of  the  weather, 
and  close  the  lights  should  frost  be  anticipated^ 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  that  are  now  in  the 
cold  frame  should  be  placed  outdoors  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  The  early-flowering  varieties 
may  be  removed  outdoors  or  lifted  and  planted 
in  their  permanent  quarters.  D.  B.  C. 


METHODS  OF  PROPAGATING  THYME. 
The  Thyme  is  one  of  the  more  popular  herbs, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  met  with  in  our 
gardens  nearly  so  frequently  as  was  the  case  a 
few  years  ago.  There  are  so  many  uses  to  which 
this  herb  can  be  put  that  it  becomes  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  present  generation  fail  to 
appreciate  its  real  worth.  The  botanical  names 
of  the  Thyme  are  Thymus  vulgaris  for  the 
common  Thyme  and  Thymus  Serpyllum  vul- 
garis is  the  Lemon  Thyme.  The  common  Thyme 
is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy  and  the  Lemon 
Thyme  of  Britain. 

Soil. — Although  the  Thyme  prefers  a  rather 
light  and  sandy  soil  that  has  been  well  drained, 
it  will  succeed  in  many  odd  corners  of  the 
garden,  provided  the  position  be  a  sunn3'  one. 
Heavy  soils  are  not  recommended,  as  the  plant 
does  not  appear  to  thrive  therein.  Before 
planting  the  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured,  and  if  this  preparatory  work  can  be 
done  some  time  beforehand  so  much  the  better. 
The  plant  may  be  increased  by  division,  by 
cuttings  or  seed. 

Seeds. — The  spring  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow 
the  seeds,  and  if  we  had  the  choice  of  time  just 
now  we  should  most  certainly  choose  the  month 


of  March.  Success  may  attend  our  efforts,  how- 
ever, by  making  a  sowing  even  at  this  protracted 
period.  Procure  a  shallow  box  and  fill  this  with 
any  light  sandj'  soil  that  has  been  passed  through 
a  sieve  with  a  half-inch  mesh,  and  sow  the  seeds 
thinly  on  the  surface  of  this,  lightly  covering 
them  with  some  of  the  finer  soil.  Those  who 
have  a  hot-bed,  from  which  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
can  be  obtained,  may  place  the  box  on  this  and 
thus  ensure  speedy  germination  of  the  seeds.  We 
would  prefer,  however,  to  make  a  sowing  on  a 
bed  of  light  soil  in  a  sunny  aspect  now,  and  are 
confident  good  results  will  accrue.  When  the 
seedlings  are  1  inch  or  '2  inche.s  in  height  trans- 
plant them  3  inches  apart  in  rows,  and  when 
they  have  attained  a  useful  size  finally  plant 
them  in  their  permanent  quarters. 

Division. — At  this  season  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  acquire  an  old  plant  from  a  nurseryman  or 
from  the  garden  of  a  friend,  and  with  this  we 
have  sufficient  material  to  make  quite  a  large 
number  of  ideal  pieces  that  will  ultimately 
develop  into  capital  plants.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
plant  such  as  market  growers  send  to  market  in 
large  numbers.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  divide 
a  plant  of  this  description  into  either  large  or 
small  pieces.  In  Fig.  "2  there  is  represented  one 
of  the  larger  divided  portions  of  the  original 
plant.  From  a  large  plant  it  is  possible  to  make 
quite  a  number  of  such  pieces,  and  these  are 
obtained  by  pressing  both  fingers  and  thumbs 
well  into  the  centre  of  the  plant.  Assuming  the 
demand  for  plants  is  small,  these  larger  pieces 
will   ampl}'   suffice   for  supplying  the  needs  of 


2. — O.NE  OF   THE  LARGER   DIVIDED  PORTIONS  OF 
THE    PLANT  SHOWN   IN   FIG.   I. 

most  small  gardens.  However,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly eases  where  for  seasoning  and  other 
uses  the  Thyme  is  more  frequently  in  demand. 
Where  this  is  so  the  larger  divided  pieces  may 
be  divided  again,  these  sub-divisions  of  the  old 
roots  each  making  small  plants  that  will  quickly 
develop  into  useful  specimens  under  proper 
conditions.  The  divided  pieces  of  the  old  plant 
as  represented  in  Fig.  3  give  a  very  good 
indication  of  the  character  of  the  sub-aivjde(J 
portions, 
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3. — SUB-DIVIDED    PIECES   OY   FIG.    [. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  when  breaking  up 
the  pieces  to  endeavour  to  retain  as  many  roots 
as  possible,  and  this  is  all  the  more  easily  done 
by  placing  both  fingers  and  thumbs  well  down 
among  the  roots,  thus  bringing  the  latter  more 
under  control.  If  there  is  a  desire  to  grow  the 
Thyme  extensively,  each  individual  growth  may 
be  utilised  for  this  purpose.  Fig.  4  portrays 
four  different  growths,  each  with  roots  or  root- 
lets developed  in  varying  degree.  That  on  the 
extreme  right  reveals  a  number  of  roots  already 
evolved  and  its  nearest  neighbour  with  a  lesser 
number.  The  two  shoots  on  the  left  have  been 
detached  with  what  is  known  as  a  "  heel,"'  and 
these  pieces  root  quite  readil}'. 

By  using  the  pieces  with  a  "  heel "  attached  it 
is  possible  to  regard  these  as  cuttings.  They 
should  be  dibbled  in  a  few  inches  asunder  in 
sandy  soil  outdoors  in  specially  prepared  beds, 
and  this  work  may  be  proceeded  with  from  this 
time  forth  and  throughout  the  summer  months. 
Should  the  weather  be  unduly  warm,  it  may  be 
well  to  shade  the  cutting-bed  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  until  tliey  are  rooted.  Always 
maintain  the  soil  in  a  moist  condition.  Plant 
the  larger  divided  portions  1  foot  apart  each 
way  in  prepared  quarters  in  a  sunny  position 
outdoors,  and  except  for  an  occasional  hoeing 
between  the  plants  to  aerate  the  soil  and  to  keep 
the  weeds  under,  nothing  further  will  be 
required.  Lemon  Thyme,  referred  to  earlier  in 
these  notes,  cannot  be  increased  by  seeds.  We 
always  increase  our  plants  in  the  spring  by  division 
of  the  roots  as  advised  for  the  common  Thyme. 
The  Gold  and  Silver  Thyme,  as  the  two  prettier 
forms  are  more  often  spoken  of,  are  capital  for 
edgings  if  lifted,  divided  and  replanted  in  the 
spring.  The  golden  variety  maintains  a  bright 
colour  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
To  ensure  a  neat  appearance  during  the  summer 
an  occasional  clipping  should  be  given. 


the     month    (May),    standing    tread  the  surface  rather  ifirmly  and  rake  over, 
these  under  the  shelter  of  a !  so  as  to  get  a  good  tilth  of  fine  soil  in  which 

to  sow  the  seeds.  Draw  out  flat-bottomed 
drills  IJ  inches  deep  and  1  foot  apart,  and 
scatter  the  seeds  thinly  therein.  Should  the 
soil  be  very  dry,  give  the  drills  a  good  watering 
before  sowing  the  seeds.  As  the  latter  are  small 
and  rather  light,  a  still  day  should  be  chosen  for 
the  sowing.  Cover  the  seeds  with  about  an  inch 
of  fine  soil  and  rake  all  down  neat  and  tidy.  If 
dry  weather  prevails  after  sowing,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  good  waterings  through  the 
fine  rose  of  a  can  at  frequent  intervals  until  the 
seedlings  have  developed  their  first  true  leaves. 
When  the  3'oung  plants  are  sufficiently  large 
bright,  warm  summers  in  the  to  be  handled  with  ease,  they  must  be  pricked 
South  Tomatoes  have  yielded  j  out  singly  in  a  bed  of  well- worked  moderately  rich 
a  splendid  return  when  planted  soil,  placing  them  in  rows  1.3  inches  apart  and 
in  open  fields  and  gardens.  |  6  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  If  possible  choose 
Owing,  however,  to  the  uncer-  |  a  showery  day  for  the  pricking  off,  and  failing 
tainty  of  the  weather  it  is  !  this  do  the  work  one  evening,  giving  each  plant  a 
always  advisable  to  plant  good  watering  in  when  the  work  is  finished. 
on    the    warmest    and    most  ,      Treatment   for  the  remainder  of  the  summer 


wall  or  building.  In  this  case 
it  is  advisable  to  erect  a  light 
framework  of  poles  or  Bamboo 
canes  over  which  mats  can  be 
placed  during  the  night  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  from  frost. 
Stakes  must  be  provided,  and 
all  side  shoots  should  be 
■enioved  as  soon  as  they  are 
discernible. 

It  is  safe  to  plant  Tomatoes 
outdoors  about  the  end  of  the 
first   week    in  June.      During 


sheltered  site  possible.  The  foot  of  warm 
walls  or  fences  are  good  positions  for  the  plants. 
Room  for  plants  may  often  be  found  between 
I  fruit  trees  which  are  trained  to  warm  walls. 
1  Failing  any  wall  or  fence  select  the  warmest 
i  comer  of  the  garden  in  which  to  plant.  If  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition,  all  that  is  needed  at 
the  time  of  planting  is  to  prepare  holes  about 
3m  feet  apart  each  way,  place  a  stout  5-foot 
stake  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  turn  out  the 
plants,  the  roots  of  which  must  be  in  a  moist 
condition,  place  them  at  tlie  foot  of  the  stake, 
fill  in  the  soil  and  tread  firmly.  Where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  give  the  plants  more  space  for 
the  convenience  of  their  after  treatment.  Tie 
the  plants  loosely  to  the  stakes  as  growth 
advances,  water  when  required  and  keep  the 
soil  around  them  frequently  stirred  with  the 
Dutch  hoe.  A  mulch  of  half-rotten  farmyard 
manure  is  most  beneficial  during  hot  summers,  as 
it  provides  food  to  the  plants  and  retains  the 
soil  in  a  moist  condition.  After  four  bunches  of 
fruit  are  set  the  top  of  the  plants  should  be 
pinched  out  just  above  the  succeeding  leaf,  as  it 
is  seldom  that  more  than  four  bunches  can  be 
matured  when  grown  outdoors.  Some  growers 
pinch  the  plants  after  the  third  bunch,  but  this 
is  a  question  that  must  be  decided  on  the  spot. 
Two  varieties  which  have  proved  excellent  for 
outdoor  culture  are  the  happily-named  Satisfac- 
tion and  the  new  Carter's  Sunrise. 
Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  RnSE. 


OUTDOOR    TOMATOES. 

Tomato  plants  which  are  intended  for  planting 
outdoors  should  be  grown  as  sturdy  and  hardy  as 
possible.  The  best  position  for  the  plants  at  the 
present  time  is  a  cold  frame  standing  in  a 
sheltered  and  sunny  position.  Air  should  be 
freely  admitted  to  the  plants  at  all  times  except 
during  frosty  nights,  when  the  lights  should  be 
closed  and  protection  afforded  by  means  of  mats 
or  litter.  During  warm  daj's  the  lights  may  be 
entirely  removed.  Water  the  plants  when  the 
soil  shows  that  the  roots  are  becoming  dry  ;  on 
bright  days,  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  water 
will  be  required  twice  daily.  When  watering, 
fill  up  the  pots,  do  not  apply  water  to  any 
plants  in  driblets,  but  give  sufficient  to  nourish 
every  tiny  fibrous  root  that  the  pot  contains. 
The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
crowded,  and  as  frame  room  is  often  none  too 
plentiful  at  this  season  it  may  be  advisable  to 
remove  some  of  the  plants  about  the  middle  of 


CANTERBURY    BELLS    AND    HOW    TO 

GROW    THEM. 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find   a   race  of 
plants  that  will  give  a  better  return  for  a  little 
trouble   than    the    old-fashioned    yet    beautiful 
Canterbury  Bells,  as  the  several  forms  of  Cam- 
panula Medium  are  popularly  called.     The  seeds 
are  cheap  and  easy  to  buy,  the 
seedlings  can  be  raised  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  trouble, 
and  the  resulting  plants  are  so 
easily  accommodated  that  they 
form  an  ideal  subject  for  the 
beginner    to    try   his   or    her 
'prentice  hand  on.     The  plant  < 
are     true      hardy     biennials, 
although  by   sowing  early   iii 
the  spring  under  glass  plant-f 
can  be  induced  to  flower  the 
same  season. 

The  early  part  of  June  is  an 
excellent  time  to  sow  the  seeds, 
as  the  resulting  plants  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing into  fine  sturdy  specimens 
by  the  end  of  autumn.  Well 
prepare  a  seed-bed  in  an  open 
position  by  forking  it  up 
thoroughly  and  breaking  any 
large  lumps  encountered.  Then 


will  consist  in  hoeing  frequently  between  the 
rows  and  giving  an  occasional  soaking  with  water 
and  weak  liquid  manure.  With  the  end  of 
autumn'  comes  the  usual  time  for  transferring 
the  plants  to  their  flowering  quarters.  This 
should  be  done  carefully,  moving  a  good  ball  of 
soil  to  each  plant  so  that  the  roots  are  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  distance  apart  to  plant 
where  beds  are  to  be  filled  is,  roughly,  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  each  way,  and  when  in  flower 
the  plants  will  touch  each  other  and  thus  form  a 
floral  mass.  For  the  front  of  a  border  a  good 
system  is  to  insert  three  plants  to  form  a 
triangle,  each  side  of  which  is  18  inches.  If  it 
is  not  possible  to  plant  in  the  autumn,  excellent 
results  can  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  plants  in 
the  nursery  bed  until  March,  and  then  place 
them  where  they  are  to  flower.  In  this  case  a 
little  extra  care  is  needed  in  moving  them. 
When  coming  into  bloom  each  plant  will  need 
the  support  of  a  short,  stout  stake,  and  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  fading  they  should  be  removed  ; 
by  this  means  a  second  crop  of  flowers  is 
frequently  obtained. 

Canterbury  Bells  make  excellent  pot  plants 
for  the  cold  greenhouse.  During  October  care- 
fully lift  some  of  the  strongest  plants  with  a 
good  amount  of  soil  adhering  to  their  roots  and 
pot  them  into  pots  of  a  convenient  size  to  take 
the  plants.  Usually  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  are 
suitable.  Give  a  watering  in  and  then  plunge 
the  pots  to  their  rims  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame 
for  the  winter,  giving  an  abundance  of  air  on  all 
possible  occasions.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  and 
there  allowed  to  develop  their  flower-spikes. 
The  one  thing  to  remember  is  that  Canterbury 
Bells  are  quite  hardy,  hence  coddling  in  any 
form  will  end  in  disaster.  Besides  the  ordinary 
type  in  white,  pink  and  blue  shades  there  is  the 
Cup-and-Saucer  form. 


4. — SIN(ir.E  GROWTHS.  THE  TWO  ON  THE  RIOHT  HAVE  KOOTS  ; 
THOSE  ON  THE  LEFT  HAVE  BEEN  DETACHED  WITH  A  HEKL 
AND    MADE    GOOD    CDTTINGS. 
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THE   TOWN    GARDEN. 

The  Care  of  Hedges. —There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  streets  of  our  towns 
are  immensely  improved  in  appearance  by  the 
trimly-kept  hedges  with  which  the  occupiers 
adorn  their  forecourts  and  in  which  they 
obviously  take  such  a  great  pride.  The  prime 
favourite  for  this  purpose  is  Privet,  the  green 
preponderating,  though  the  Golden  has  come 
more  into  popularity  during  the  past  decade 
Euonymus  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  the  tact 
that  'it  is  liable  to  serious  infestations  ot  the 
small  ermine  moth  hinders  its  extensive  planting. 
Laurels  and  Aucubas  also  enjoy  a  meed  of  favour 
but  they  are  too  large-leaved  for  the  majority  of 
fronts  However,  it  matters  little  what  the 
particular  plant  may  be,  provided  that  it  is 
correctly  attended  to  at  all  seasons  ot  the  year. 
As  a  rule  clipping  is  done  cleverly  and  regularly, 
but  few  growers  seem  to  give  a  thought  to  the 
desirability  of  watering  occasionally,  and  also  to 
the  application  of  weak  liquid  manure.  ihe 
position  of  the  roots  of  most  hedges  is  such  that 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  benefat  ot  the 
rain  that  falls,  and  this  deficiency  of  riioisture 
should  be  compensated  for  by  heavy  watering. 
The  soil  must  first  be  loosened,  and  then  the 
water  given  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  gallons  to 
the  square  yard  ;  a  few  hours  later  follow  with 
a  similar  quantity  of  liquid  manure,  such  as 
soot  water  or  Clay's  Fertilizer  in  solution.  If 
this  is  done  thrice  in  the  summer  the  hedge  will 
be  vastly  improved  in  thickness. 

Annuals  —The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  all  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals 
in  the  garden.  It  is,  of  course,  more  than 
probable  that  seeds  will  have  been  got  in  some 
time  back,  but  those  sown  now  will  provide 
later  fli.wers,  and  the  longer  we  can  keep  our 
gardens  attractive  the  better.  The  wisdom  of 
iowing  half-hardy  annuals  out  of  doors  earlier 
than  this  date  is  doubtful,  as  the  youngsters  are 
so  tender  that  many  will  be  lost.  For  sowing 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom  I  have  had  the 
most  gratifying  successes  with  Phlox  Drummondii, 
Ten  Week  Stocks  and  dwarf  Victoria  Asters. 
With  good  soil  and  allowing  the  plants  an  abun- 
dance of  space  I  have  had  Phloxes  quite  equal  to 
those  from  frame-sown  seeds,  but  they  have 
been  rather  later.  Stocks  also  are  invariably  very 
fine  but  Asters  vary  with  the  weather  ot  the 
season  and  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil.  In 
moderately  strong  ground  and  a  cool  season 
they  are  splendid,  while  m  light  soils  and  hot 
summers  they  become  eaten  up  with  fly,  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  hold  in  perfect  subjection. 
In  the  case  of  hardy  annuals  I  find  that  all  thrive 
satisfactorily,  except  the  Chrysanthemums  with 
which  I  have  never  been  really  delighted,  as 
they  come  weedy.  .       ^     .  „t 

Watering  —The  importance  of  watering  must 
never  be  overlooked  by  the  town  gardener  In 
many  cases,  as  everyone  is  doubtless  perfectly 
well  aware,  as  much  harm  as  go.id  is  done  by  the 
aid  of  the  water-pot,  but  this  is  only  m  those 
instances  where  it  is  customary  to  give  mere 
surface  sprinklings  each  evening,  sufficient  water 
onlv  being  given  to  moisten  the  top  halt  inch  ot 
soil,  and  thus  make  the  ground  steadily  colder 
and  colder.  By  watering  is  now  meant  thorough 
applications  that  will  soak  well  down  and  rise 
steadily,  bringing  food  to  the  plants.  If  this  is 
made  the  rule  the  frequency  of  application  will 
be  much  reduced,  and  one  may  be  assured  that 
each  time  water  is  given  it  will  do  material 
eood  In  one  respect  at  least  sprinkling  is 
excellent,  but  this  is  not  when  directed  towards 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  leaves  of  shrubs 
and  creepers.  Hosing  after  dry  days  then 
waslies  ofi'  the  accumulations  of  dust  and  thus 
leaves  the  foliage  in  a  condition  to  perform  its 
functions,  while  at  the  same  time  many  of  the 
commoner  insect  pests  will  be  subjected  to  a 
course  of  treatment  to  which  they  strenuously 
object.  Horace  J.  Wrioht. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

HIGH  pressure  is  generally  placed  on 
this  department  during  this  month, 
and  any  seeds  that  have  failed 
tlirough  the  late  Arctic  weather 
should  at  once  be  made  good. 
Asparagus  seedlings  in  seed-drills  or 
beds  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled,  and  whenever  they  come  up  in  twos  or 
threes  they  should  be  thinned  to  one. 

Gutting  Asparagus  should  be  done  with  regu- 
larity and  all  the  shoots  gathered  as  fast  as  they 
become  fit,  sorting  them  out  afterwards  for  the 
various  purposes. 

Broccoli.— T\ie  latest  batch  of  these  should 
now  be  sown,  using  those  varieties  which  are 
expected  to  come  in  about  this  time  next  season, 
such  as  Latest  of  All,  Late  Queen,  Model  and 
Carter's  Summer.  Savoys,  Kales  and  sprouting 
Broccoli  sliould  also  be  sown.  The  old  Scotch 
Kale  and  the  Asparagus  Kale  are  very  hardy 
and  give  a  lot  of  wholesome  dishes  at  a  time 
when  greenstufl'  is  short. 

Flower  Garden. 
Material Jor  beds  and  borders  should  now  be 
gradually  hardened  and  made  ready  for  planting 
out  as  soon  as  all  fear  of  frost  is  over.  Sow 
another  batch  of  annuals  tor  succession,  and  thin 
out  those  already  sown.  Sow  more  Sweet  Peas  for 
late  flowering  ;  give  these  good  culture  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Plant  out  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  herbaceous  border ;  a 
good  supply  of  these  is  always  acceptable  in 
the  reserve  garden  for  cutting  purposes.  Plant 
in  a  position  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
October  frosts. 

PolyanthuMS.—Pric^  these  out  in  the  nursery 
garden  for  planting  out  in  the  autumn  ;  give 
plenty  of  room  so  that  a  hoe  can  be  pushed 
between  them  to  keep  down  weeds.  Pick  off 
all  seed-vessels  from  Narcissus  as  soon  as  these 
have  finished  flowering.  This  process  helps  to 
ripen  up  the  bulbs. 

Hardy  Froit. 
Cherries  and  Peaches  must  be  looked  over 
carefully  and  kept  clean  from  black  fly.  Peaches 
should  be  syringed  with  Extract  of  Quassia  and 
at  a  strength  that  will  kill  the  aphis.  Pick  off 
any  distorted  leaves  which  have  been  caused  by 
the  cold  weather,  and  when  warm  weather 
arrives  they  will  produce  clean,  healthy  foliage. 
Start  disbudding  as  soon  as  the  growths  can  be 
conveniently  handled.  Cherries  should  be 
examined  also  for  the  slugworm  (Selandria 
Cerasi).     These  attack  the  foliage. 

Apricots.— These  must  be  looked  over  fre- 
quently. There  is  a  yellowish  green  insect 
(Ditula  angustiorana)  which  does  injury  very 
quickly  by  feeding  on  the  leaves,  and  forms  a 
colony  in  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  thus  causing  the 
leaves  to  curl  up. 

Gooseberries  should  be  syringed  with  Quassia. 
This  will  sometimes  ward  oflf  an  attack  of  the 
dreaded  caterpillar.  All  big  buds  must  be  picked 
from  the  Black  Currant  bushes,  as  it  is  now  that 
the  maggot  will  be  shifting  its  quarters,  and  the 
best  possible  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  is  by 
this  method.  Burn  all  the  buds  gathered. 
Fruit  Houses. 
Sow  Melons  now  and  again  in  a  fortnight  for 
the  latest  crops.  Melons  ripening  should  have  a 
chink  of  air  left  on  the  top  ventilators  at  night. 
Continue  to  thin  late  Grapes  as  they  become  fit. 
Stop  all  lateral  growths,  and  tie  in  the  main 
growths.  Water  thoroughly  and  wash  in  some  of 
Thomson's  or  Le  Fruitier ;  this  will  help  the  Vines 
considerably.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Cinerarias. — In  most  places  these  plants  are 
not  required  in  flower  until  after  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  over,  and  in  most  cases  the  middle  of 
May  is  time  enough  to  sow.  Although  Cinerarias 
are  among  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow  if  kept 
clean  and  well  treated  in  other  ways,  it  is 
surprising  in  how  many  gardens  their  culture 
ends  in  failure.  The  seeds  germinate  freely  in 
a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  if  sown  thinly  in 
pots  the  seedlings  may  remain  there  until  they 
are  in  the  rough  leaf,  when  each  one  may  be 
pricked  into  the  centre  of  a  small  pot,  using  as 
compost  good  loam  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
leaf-mould  and  decayed  manure. 

Orchids.— Many    of     the     varieties     of     the 
Cattleya  and  Lielia  species  will  now  be  advancing 
their  flowers  through  the  sheaths.     It  is  advis- 
able to  place  plants  that  are  in  a  forward  con- 
dition in  a  position  where  they  may  obtain  the 
maximum   amount  of    strong    light,   with    due 
consideration  for  protection  of  the   foliage  from 
injury  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.     This  will 
be  found  not  only  to  add  substance  to  the  flower, 
but  considerably  assist  in  the  colour  development. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Orchard  i/o?(.'*e. —Fruit  trees  in  pots  will  need 
constant  attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
healthy,    flourishing    condition.      Some    of    the 
early  varieties  of   Cherries  will  be  approaching 
maturity,  so  the  trees  must  not  be  allowed  to 
sufl'er  from   want  of    moisture  or  they  will  be 
deficient  both   in  size  and  flavour.      Keep  the 
trees  clean  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  on 
fine  days  when  the  house  is  closed.     The  shoots 
of  trees  occupying  walls  should  be  kept  tied  in 
while  they   are  pliant,   for   if  allowed  to    get 
hardened  before   doing   so   there   will   be    more 
difficulty  in  getting  them  into  their  places. 
Flower   Garden. 
Summer  Bedding   Plants.— The  spell  of  cold 
weather  experienced  at  the  latter  end  of  March 
and  the  early  part  of  April  was  responsible  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  spring-flowering  plants. 
Wallflowers,   Myosotis  and  things  of  a  similar 
nature  are  consequently  very  late,  and  will  be 
removed  when   just   at   their  best   if  the   early 
planting  of  summer-flowering  stuflf  is  practised, 
the  alternative  being  to  let  them  remain  as  long 
as  they  are  furnishing  a  good  display,  and  see 
that   the   plants    that   are   to   follow   them   are 
thoroughly  well  cared  for,  so  that  when  they  are 
planted  out  they  will  be  in  a  condition  to  go  well 
away  without  check. 

Roses. 
Should  we  get  cold  east  winds  green  fly  will 
make  an  appearance,  and  unless  this  is  checked 
the  points  of  the  young  shoots  will  soon  become 
so  badly  infested  that  growth  will  be  stunted 
and  few  flowers  of  any  quality  be  produced. 
Syringe  the  plants  with  some  insecticide  that  is 
distasteful  to  the  insect,  such  as  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  and  Quassia,  or  anything  that  will  not 
injure  the  foliage. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Frame  Gucumbers.  —With  these  plants  every  bit 
of  warmth  should  be  conserved,  then  there  will  be 
healthy  plants  and  a  good  crop.    It  is  not  advisable 
to  put  out  plants  that  have  been  some  time  in 
pots ;    far  better  plant  those  with  four  or  five 
stout  leaves  <i  inches  to  9  inches  high  with  fresh 
roots  that  will  soon  take  to  their  new  quarters. 
Shade,    warmth    and    moisture    are    the   three 
principal  factors  ;  and,  given  these,  fruit  may  be 
cut   in   four   to    six   weeks    from    the    time    of 
planting.     With  shade  little  air  is  needed,  and 
early    closing    is    a    necessity,   allowing    ample 
moisture  in  all  parts  of  the  frame,  not  only  at 
the  roots,  but  all  over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 
AshwelUhorpe,  Norwich. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AuBweva^—Tke  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street^  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
A    selection    of   g-arden    Cactus 

Dalllias  [Tilston).— The  following  constitute 
the  chief  varieties  of  the  selection  of  garden 
Cactus  Dahlias  made  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Society.  The  selection  is  taken  from  trials  in 
various  places  or  made  by  growers  generally. 
Amos  Perry,  deep  crimson ;  Dainty,  lemon 
yellow,  shaded  pink  and  gold  tipped ;  Ena, 
pure  white ;  Glow,  yellow,  suffused  apricot ; 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Brunton,  yellow,  shaded  salmon ; 
Pearl,  pink,  tipped  white ;  Star,  bronze  and 
yellow  ;  Alexander,  maroon-crimson ;  Lustre, 
vermilion -scarlet  ;  Primrose,  sulphur  yellow  ; 
Florence  Stredwick,  pure  white  ;  and  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Brousson,  yellow,  shaded  salmon. 
Cactus  Dahlias  at  the  best  are  not  good  garden 
plants,  as  so  few  have  stiff,  erect  flower-stems. 
They  want  a  little  help  in  the  way  of  thinning 
and  disbudding  so  as  to  enable  the  flowers  to  be 
well  seen.  Some  day  it  is  hoped  a  real  garden 
or  decorative  strain  will  be  created. 

Kxhibiting-  and  starring*  Narcissus  (C.  D.). 
If  you  desire  to  succeed  in  exhibiting  the  above  in  open 
competition  you  must  be  prepared  to  give  yourself  a  little 
trouble,  and  to  carefully  observe  a  few  simple  rules.  A 
primary  consideration  is  that  the  blooms  are  quite  clean 
and  free  from  smut  and  dirt.  This  is  best  secured  by 
gathering  the  blooms  when  they  begin  to  expand,  the 
drooping  stage  of  the  fully  grown  bud  or  at  the  first  signs 
of  opening  being  the  best  time.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  question  of  "  timing  "  the  blooms  for  the 
show  arises,  and  nothing  but  experience  and  judgment  can 
help  you  in  this.  We  can,  however,  tell  you  that  a  bloom 
gathered  in  the  early  opening  stage  may,  in  the  warmth 
and  moisture  of  a  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
develop  fairly  well  in  twenty-four  hours,  though  it  may 
not  be  clear  or  quite  in  character,  and  that  the  same  bloom 
may,  by  placing  it  in  a  cool  cellar,  be  kept  in  good  condition 
for  a  week  or  even  ten  days  or  more.  Blooms  that  have 
been  quickly  opened  in  artificial  heat,  especially  those 
varieties  belonging  to  the  poeticus  and  incomparabilis 
groups  and  their  cross-bred  forms,  do  not  last  very  long, 
the  perianth  segments  incline  to  reflex  on  the  tube,  and  in 
other  ways  display  their  sensitiveness  at  a  method  of 
treatment  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  quite  foreign  to  these 
plants.  To  what  extent  this  may  ensue  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  way  the  work  has  been  done.  Another  important 
item  is  stature,  t  e.,  length  of  stem,  and  blooms  gathered 
early  in  the  opening  stage  have  grown  but  little  more  than 
half  their  length.  In  these  circumstances  an  inch  or  more 
may  often  be  gained  by  pulling  the  blooms  instead  of 
cutting  them  as  usually  recommended.  When  gathered, 
the  flowers  should  at  once  be  placed  in  water,  employing 
cylindrical  vases  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  blooms  may 
be  kept  erect.  If  the  flowers  are  placed  in  any  shallow 
receptacle  where  the  stems  can  possibly  assume  an 
horizontal  position,  you  will  find  that  in  a  few  hours  the 
stems  will  have  curled  upwards,  and  being  then  fully 
charged  with  water,  will  break  at  very  little  pressure.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  erect  vessels  only  be  employed 
or  that  ample  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  the  stems  as 
erect  as  possible.  The  curled  stem  is  about  the  most 
awkward  thing  an  exhibiting  amateur  has  to  contend  with, 
and  the  beginner  might  easily  make  so  simple  an  error 
Where  bunches  of  so  many  blooms  each  are  required,  the 
bunches  should  be  made  up  fully  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  show,  and  by  giving  absolute  freedom  to  each  flower 
In  the  bunch,  secure  not  only  the  best  arrangement 
possible  but  a  well-faced  bunch  withal.  Eijually  necessary 
is  it  when  opening  the  blooms  to  give  each  ample  room  for 
its  expanse  of  wing.  Threes  or  sixes  are  easily  arranged 
by  placing  a  plug  of  paper  or  moss  in  the  tube  to  keep 
them  erect.  The  most  effective  way  of  staging  the  bluoms 
is  by  arranging  them  on  a  step  stage,  painted  a  dark  green 
if  possible.  A  little  of  their  own  foliage  should  be  added 
to  each  vase.  In  those  instances  where  a  background  is 
necessary,  one  of  dark  green  baiz-;  will  be  found  to  be  the 


best,  or  a  good  result  may  be  secured  by  arranging  the 
flowers  in  a  bank  of  good  green  moss.  Grey-green  canvas 
is  not  so  good,  and  the  more  so  when  many  white  or  pale 
sulphur-coloured  blooms  are  employed.  Always  adopt  the 
natural  pose  of  the  variety  when  staging,  that  is  to  say,  a 
variety  of  the  drooping  type,  as  in  some  cernuus  forms, 
should  not  be  made  to  look  at  you  in  any  rigid  or  staring 
fashion,  which  would  at  once  destroy  its  character.  You 
cannot  exhibit  two  varieties  of  Aubrietia;or  indeed  two 
forms  of  any  one  plant  or  group  as  "one  variety,"  and 
"twelve  varieties"  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
"collection"  is  to  contain  twelve  varieties  only.  If  you 
have  given  us  a  copy  of  the  wording  in  the  class  to  which 
you  refer,  it  would  appear  that  a  "  Collectiou  of  hardy 
spring  flowers"  is  asked  for  "in  twelve  varieties."  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  class  reads  thus  :  "  Best  collection  of 
hardy  spring  flowers,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,"  you 
are  certainly  at  liberty  to  show  duplicates  You  should 
have  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  schedule,  which  is  always  most 
welcome  in  these  cases,  as  so  much  turns  on  a  very  small 
word  or  phrase.  Possibly  you  could  send  us  the  schedule 
as  it  is. 

Tree  Pseonies  iJap.).—Ii  your  Piconies  were  only 
planted  last  autumn  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  have 
flowers  this  year,  as  they  generally  require  to  be  established 
for  about  three  years  before  they  bloom.  Your  soil  is  not 
very  suitable,  and  you  will  require  to  manure  freely  and 
to  water  liberally  in  dry  weather.  The  guano  is  best 
applied  in  the  form  of  weak  manure  water,  which  can 
be  given  at  intervals  during  the  growing  season,  but  it 
would  be  much  better  to  top-dress  round  about  the 
plants  with  good  old  rich  cow  manure.  In  any  case 
mulching  should  be  practised  in  your  light  soil  with 
gravel  underneath.  Failing  good  manure,  some  straw 
might  be  put  about  the  plants  ajid  plenty  of  water  given 
as  suggested. 

Daffodils  in  ^pass  (Oo/O-— In  many  gardens 
Daffodils  are  not  flowering  so  well  as  last  year,  and  we 
have  visited  a  number  of  places  where  the  blooms  are  very 
scarce,  probably  due  to  last  years  dull  and  sunless 
summer.  Did  you  leave  the  foliage  on  until  it  became 
yellow,  as  should  be  done?  Neglect  of  this  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  failure.  Another  is  want  of  sun,  although  in 
some  gardens  many  Daffodils  do  with  less  sun  than  in 
others.  The  following  are  the  later  bloomers  which  do 
best  with  shade  :  Fred  Moore,  odorus  heminalis,  o.  plenus 
and  Campernelle  plenus.  This  is  a  very  limited  list,  and 
you  may  add  Countess  of  Annesley,  Golden  Spur,  Henry 
Irving,  obvallaris,  spurius,  English  Lent  Lily,  princeps 
and  the  Poeticus  varieties.  A  few  of  these  are  a  little 
early  for  you. 

Oapden  position  and  bopdePS(.l.  Saumlers). 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  tell  you  the  position  of  your 
garden  from  the  oblong  sketch  you  submit,  and  if  you 
desire  to  be  accurate  a  compass  will  afford  you  the  best 
guide  on  the  spot.  For  general  purposes  the  .position  of 
the  sun  at  noon  will  possibly  meet  your  requirements. 
So  far  as  flower  gardening  is  concerned,  the  surroundings 
have  far  more  to  do  with  success  or  failure  than  the 
actual  position  in  such  a  case,  and  walls  and  high 
buildings  are  at  times  somewhat  troublesome.  If  you 
will  give  us  these  particulars  and  whether  you  require 
permanent  subjects  or  merely  summer-bedding  things,  we 
will  assist  you  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  garden  is 
not  overshadowed  by  trees  or  buildings,  you  may  grow 
many  plants  ;  but  the  above  particulars  and  the  extent  of 
the  garden  will  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  a  subject  of 
which  we  have  no  information. 

Hapdy  Ppimuias  (Mrs.  B.  M.  /^.).— We  are  glad 
that  the  articles  on  hardy  Primulas  have  interested  you, 
and  are  pleased  to  see  the  photograph  of  your  flowers, 
which  do  you  credit.  Heeds  of  all  those  named  are  not 
ottered  by  the  trade,  but  Thompson  and  Morgan,  5,  Carr 
Street,  Ipswich,  can  supply  seeds  of  Primula  frondosa,  P. 
pedemontaua  and  P.  rosea,  with  many  more.  An  article 
on  raising  hardy  Primulas  from  seeds  will  appear  in  The 
Garden  shortly.  P.  marginata  and  P.  nivalis  you  will 
have  to  buy  as  plants.  P.  rosea  could  be  grown  quite 
well  by  plunging  the  plants  in  pots  outside  in  summer, 
and  bringing  them  in  when  showing  signs  of  bloom.  The 
pots,  if  well  drained,  could  be  set  in  flats  or  saucers  of 
water  when  in  the  house.  All  the  hardy  species  would  be 
better  outside  during  summer,  as  you  suggest,  but  will  be 
better  plunged  in  the  ashes  or  in  sand  than  simply  set 
on  the  top.  You  will  find  these  flowers  delightful  as  pot 
plants,  but  they  must  be  kept  absolutely  free  from  green 

fly. 

Violet  cultupe  for  ladies  (-£".  if.).— Whether  you 
may  successfully  grow  Violets  for  market  and  make  a  living 
proflt  thereby  depends  on  many  things,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  situation,  culture,  marketing  and  prevalent 
prices.  Because  so  easy  of  transit,  Violets  come  to  us  in  im- 
mense quantities  from  the  Continent,  where,  favoured  with 
warmth  and  other  conditions,  these  flowers  are  easily 
grown.  With  us  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  early  Violets 
except  from  frames,  and  to  have  a  big  supply  of  flowers 
such  as  could  be  sent  to  market  day  by  day  a  big  range  of 
frames  would  be  needful.  It  is  only  in  that  way  early 
flowers  of  the  De  Parme  and  Neapolitan  doubles,  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  Amiral  Avellan  and  other  singles  can 
be  got  early  outdoors  ;  but  there  are  other  things  to  be 
considered.  If  you  live  in  the  London  fog  area,  and  Wood- 
ford is  hardly  out  of  that  area,  then  Violets  find  in  fogs 
formidable  troubles,  as  these  kill  leafage  wholesale. 
Violets,  again,  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus, 
which  often  eat  up  the  leaves  ;  but  if  you  have  a  good 
deep  natural  soil  and  the  position  is  sheltered  from  north- 
east and  east  winds,  and  will  plant  out  your  Violets  on  beds 
made  to  slope  slightly  to  the  south,  the  beds  being  6  feet 
wide  and  of  any  length,  the  plants  in  rows  12  inches  apart. 


you  may  have,  in  spite  of  the  troubles  we  have  indicated, 
material  success.  You  should  get  plants  in  at  once,  and 
plant  out  as  advised.  The  ground,  besides  being  deeply 
worked,  should  have  in  it  a  fair  dressing  of  half-decayed 
manure  and  a  good  dressing  of  soot.  If  you  could  have  a 
number  of  common  wooden  frames  having  lights  to  cover 
them  flxed  in  a  very  sheltered  position,  and  filled  to  within 
0  inches  of  the  glass  with  good  soil,  then  in  the  autumn 
lift  strong  plants  from  the  open  and  plant  them  into  the 
frames,  nearly  close  together,  giving  a  good  watering,  and 
putting  the  lights  over,  but  giving  some  air  behind,  flowers 
should  come  a  month  earlier  than  outdoors  ;  while  the 
stock  remains  healthy,  they  can  he  propagated  readily  each 
autumn.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Coombe  Nursery,  Bristol, 
grow  Violets  largely,  and  may  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  practical  instruction. 


THB    GREENHOUSE. 
Tuberous  Begonia  stems  rotting 

(E.  R'.  )•  — Such  trouble  with  Begonias  is  by  no 
means  unknown,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  caused 
by  the  plants  receiving  more  nourishment  than 
they  can  assimilate,  and  in  this  way  decay  is  set 
up  by  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  tissues.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  plants  less  liberally 
treated  are  seldom  or  never  troubled  in  this  way. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
the  matter  witliyour  treatment,  but  would  advise 
you  to  lessen  the  manure  water  during  the  coming 
season.  A  favourite  plant  may  be  increased  by 
division  or  by  cuttings.  If  three  or  four  shoots 
are  thrown  up  from  a  tuber  it  can  be  divided 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  shoots.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  when  the  shoots  are  about 
an  inch  long  ;  they  must  then  be  at  onee  potted. 
If  the  tuber  has  only  one  shoot  it  may,  when 
long  enough,  be  taken  as  a  cutting,  after  which 
more  shoots  will  be  pushed  up.  Lastly,  the 
flowers  may  be  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the 
same  plant ;  l>ut  although  most  of  the  seedlings 
will  probably  be  the  same,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  any  of  them  will  be  identical  with  their 
parent. 

Dendpobium    fop    name    and    valuation 

(.S'.  C,  Bexley  Heat!t).—As  lar  as  can  be  judged  by  a 
single  flower,  and  that  in  a  partially  shrivelled  state,  the 
Dendrobium  is  a  cross  between  D.  Ainsworthi,  itself  a 
hybrid,  and  V.  nobile.  Its  value  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  size  and  condition  of  the  plant,  but  if  healthy  it 
may  be  worth  from  10s.  (jd.  to  a  guinea.  On  this  point, 
however,  nothing  definite  can  be  said. 

Iplses  for  cold  gpeenhouse  (ir.  S.  C.).— All 
the  early  bulbous  Irises  are  suitable  for  the  above-named 
purpose,  and  so  far  as  their  cultural  reciuirements  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  loam  with 
every  hope  of  success.  The  size  of  the  pot  to  employ 
would  depend  entirely  upon  whether  you  desire  to  cultivate 
solitary  examples  of  each  or  to  group  several  in  one  pot. 
We  may  say  here  that  nearly  all  the  species  and  their 
varieties  are  (luite  cheap  by  the  dozen,  and  a  dozen  bulbs 
of  many  sorts  could  be  readily  accommodated  in  a 
pot  7  inches  across.  .Single  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  pots  of 
i  inches  or  4  inches  across.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
in  September.  The  following  are  the  best  of  the  winter 
and  early  spring-flowering  sorts :  I.  alata,  December ;  I. 
stylosa  or  nnguicularis,  winter-flowering,  not  bulbous, 
may  be  planted  at  once  and  grown  on  for  flowering ;  I. 
persica  in  variety ;  I.  Tauri,  I.  Heldreichi,  I.  Danfordia;, 
I.  reticulata  and  its  varieties,  I.  Histrio,  I.  histrioides, 
I.  Krelagei  major  purpurea,  <fcc.  I.  sindjarensis  and  I. 
orchioides  are  of  larger  growth  and  require  more  root- 
room.  The  above,  with  the  exception  of  I.  orchioides,  all 
flower  during  the  flrst  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
majority  in  February. 

Gepanium  buds  poop  (£.  M.  if.).— Judging  by  ■ 
the  poor  attenuated  condition  of  the  buds  sent,  we  have" 
little  doubt  that  the  roots  of  your  Geraniums  are  in  a  very 
bad  state,  and  therefore  quite  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  liquid  manure  so  liberally  supplied  to  them.  A  dose 
of  manure  once  a  fortnight  would  be  quite  sutlicient  for 
even  healthy  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  only 
thing  you  can  do  to  renovate  your  Geranixun  seedlings  is 
to  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  shake  almost,  if  not 
quite,  clear  of  the  old  soil,  as,  being  so  impregnated  with 
manure,  healthy  roots  will  not  start  in  it.  Then  repot 
into  comparatively  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  If  well 
incorporated  together  these  ingredients  will  form  a  good 
sweet  compost.  The  pots  for  the  reception  of  the  plants 
must  be  effectually  drained,  and  after  the  potting  is  done 
the  plants  must  be  stood  in  a  good  light  position  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  where  they  are  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  They  must  be  kept  watered,  but  at  the 
same  time  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  the  soil  too  wet, 
as  the  main  object  is  to  further  the  development  of  good 
healthy  roots.  When  the  pots  are  well  furnished  with 
roots  the  plants  may,  as  required,  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  give  plants  in  ill 
health  liquid  manure,  for,  as  with  human  beings,  the 
illness  must  be  overcome  before  rich  nourishment  can  be 
taken.  We  cannot  understand  your  (luestion  ir  Daphne 
Cneorum,  for  you  speak  of  it  as  a  tree,  whereas  in  reality 
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it  is  a  low-growing  shrub  about  1  foot  in  height.      It 

naturally  forms  a  tuft  composed  of  many  shoots,  and 
propagation  is  readily  effected  by  pulling  it  to  pieces  after 
the  manner  of  a  herbaceous  subject.  No  pruning  is 
needed.  Daphne  Cneorum  thrives  best  in  a  fairly  moist 
soil  containing  a  certain  amount  of  peat  or  leaf-mould. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses  pegged  down  {Mrs.  L.  <?.).— 

The  object  of  bending  over  the  long  growths  of 
Roses  is  to  induce  the  eyes  all  along  the  shoot  to 
start  into  new  growth  and  to  produce  blooms.  If 
the  long  growths  are  not  so  bent,  the  sap  flows 
to  the  extreme  ends,  and  only  those  buds  at  the 
ends  will  move.  If  you  observe  a  wild  Rose  in 
the  hedgerows  you  will  usually  find  some  long 
growths  have  arched  over  naturally  and  they  are 
studded  with  shoots  and  blooms.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  peg  the  ends  into  the  soil.  The 
best  plan  is  to  drive  a  few  stout  pegs  into  the 
ground,  then  attach  tarred  twine  to  them  by 
making  a  notch  so  that  the  string  cannot  come 
off.  The  end  of  the  growth  is  then  secured  to 
the  string  and  bent  at  any  angle  preferred.  The 
ends  may  touch  the  ground  or  be  a  foot  or  so 
away  ;  it  is  immaterial.  We  like  to  peg  one  or 
two  growths  and  allow  the  others  to  grow  natu- 
rally on  such  plants  as  are  suitable  to  treat  in 
thid  way.  If  such  as  W.  A.  Richardson  are 
pegged,  all  the  growths  may  be  bent,  and  towards 
autunm  a  number  of  new  shoots  will  spring  up 
from  the  base,  and  after  attaining  a  height  of 
about  3  feet  will  flower  at  their  extreme  ends, 
and  most  lovely  sprays  they  will  produce.  Any 
Rose  at  all  shy  in  blooming  should  have  its 
growths  trained  horizontally  or  arched  over. 
This  will  induce  it  to  bloom  quicker  than  any- 
thing, only  the  growths  must  be  hard  and  well 
ripened.  We  cannot  expect  much  bloom  from 
pithy  wood.  We  have  seen  standards  of  such 
shy  bloomers  as  Reve  d'Or  with  their  growths 
tied  out  horizontally  to  a  framework  of  Bamboo, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  they  bloomed  marvellously. 
Some  of  the  old  growths  are  removed  after 
flowering,  and  new  growths  take  their  place 
another  year. 

Roses    fop    spovfing    neap    Manchestep 

(A.  A.  C.  ir.).— It  is  most  difficult  to  grow  good  Koses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  such  as  Slanchester,  but 
even  there  a  deal  depends  upon  the  soil.  If  you  could 
obtain  a  barrowful  of  really  good  soil  for  each  plant,  you 
might  be  rewarded  with  fair  success,  especially  if  you 
took  the  precaution  during  the  growing  season  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  foliage  every  evening.  Good 
white  varieties  would  be  i^'rau  Karl  Druschki,  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  Baronne  de  Maynard  and  Violette  Bouyer  as 
bushes,  and  if  you  have  space  to  grow  a  climber  plant, 
Mnie.  Alfred  Carriere  or  F61icit6  Perpetue.  Yellow  Koses 
are  difficult  to  grow,  even  under  favourable  conditions. 
We  believe  one  of  the  best  would  be  Bouquet  d'Or.  This 
is  a  half  climber,  but  may  be  grown  as  a  bush  if  afforded 
plenty  of  space  and  sparsely  pruned.  Other  good  sorts 
are  Josephine  Bemacchi,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Hector 
Leuilliot,  C-ustave  Regis  and  Soleil  d'Or.  If  you  can 
utilise  a  very  fast-growing  sort  suitable  to  grow  over  an 
arbour  or  similar  building,  or  against  a  dead  tree,  plant 
the  wichuraiaua  Gardenia,  a  real  gem,  yielding  most 
lovely  canary  yellow  buds.  Should  you  be  able  to  find 
room  for  a  good  pink,  plant  Caroline  Testout ;  or  if  a 
strong,  bold  grower  were  needed,  plant  Conrad  F.  Meyer. 
This  tine  Rose  may  be  grown  into  a  large  ahrub  as  you 
would  a  Lilac  bush 

Roses  to  flowep  duping  wintep  and 
spring*  in  France  (C  C.)— It  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  have  Kosus  in  bloom  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
in  such  a  locality  as  the  Riviera,  especially  if  the  easy 
opening  sorts,  such  as  Safrano,  Paul  Nabonnand,  Papa 
Gontier,  &c.,  are  grown.  The  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  keep 
the  flower-buds  removed  during  autumn,  then  go  over  the 
plants  and  thin  out  shoots  where  crowded  and  allow  the 
others  to  bloom.  A  few  portable  glass  lights  made  to  lean 
against  each  other  so  as  to  span  over  the  bushes  would  be 
a  great  help  if  your  district  is  at  all  a  cold  one.  Climbing 
Roses  on  walls  would  pay  to  have  a  glass  structure  built 
in  front  of  them,  and  about  3  feet  or  4  feet  or  more  distant 
from  the  wall.  Such  a  structure  should  have  air  admitted 
from  the  base,  and  the  ends  would  have  no  doors,  so  that 
a  free  circulation  of  air  could  be  maintained  at  all  times. 
It  is  dinicult  to  advise  you  as  you  do  not  explain  whether 
you  are  sheltered  or  otherwise,  but  as  a  rule  these  winter 
Roses,  even  in  sunny  France,  pay  for  some  slight  protection 
from  the  weather  without  diminishing  the  supply  of  air. 
Acacias  would  be  all  the  better  if  one  or  two  growths 
were  cut  back  to  the  base.  This  would  encourage  a  more 
bushy  growth  nearer  the  ground.  Vour  soil  would  benefit 
by  applications  of  liquid  manure  during  the  growing 
season.  We  should  say  it  is  the  want  of  such  manure  that 
causes  thp  follAge  *9  turn  yellow.    You  will  find  "  Century 


Book  of  Gardening"  a  great  help  to  you,  also  "Trees  and 
Shrubs,"  byE.  T.  Cook.  To  enable  the  Bougainvilleas  to 
blossom  early  in  the  year,  they  should  be  grown  in  pots  in  a 
greenhouse  where  a  temperature  of  about  i^n"  at  night  can 
be  maintained.  During  the  summer  such  plants  require 
a  good  ripening  of  the  growths  by  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Roses  writh  unhealthy  irpowths  (^frs.A.  M.  B.) 
All  the  gro\vths  sent  were  of  such  a  soft,  pithy  character 
that  we  are  not  surprised  they  are  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition. We  believe  frost  is  mainly  the  cause,  and  you 
should  have  such  growths  cut  away  at  pruning  time,  for 
they  cannot  give  you  good  results.  It  seems  to  us  that 
your  Roses  are  growing  too  rank,  that  is  to  say,  the  soil 
is  too  rich.  What  is  wanted  in  order  to  obtain  good 
blooms  is  ripened,  medium  wood.  You  must  not  overdo 
them  with  manure.  If  this  variety  of  which  you  send 
shoots  is  Climbing  iJevoniensis,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
see  them .  for  it  is  much  given  to  produce  very  rank  growth, 
especially  after  such  a  wet  summer.  Try  pruning  hard 
back  any  plants  that  are  showing  these  injured  growths, 
even  cutting  them  down  to  the  grouhd,  but  retain  the 
hard,  ripened  wood.  We  should  have  been  able  to  give 
you  more  information  had  you  afforded  us  more  details. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Diseased    bark    of   Apple    tree 

(  W.  F.  S.  H.). — The  tissues  of  the  bark  are  per- 
meated by  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus,  which  is 
the  probable  cause  of  the  flaking  oft'  of  the  bark. 
The  hyphfe  of  the  fungus  in  all  probability 
secretes  a  ferment  -which  has  the  power  of 
attacking  a  portion  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  tissues 
of  the  host  and  so  liberating  one  cell  from  another. 
The  fungus  is  very  likely  a  species  of  Polyporue 
or  a  near  ally.  Sevei-al  species  of  that  and  allied 
genera  attack  fruit  and  timber  trees  and  produce 
symptoms  similar  to  those  seen  here,  but  usually 
the  wood  is  also  attacked.  You  do  not  say 
whether  that  is  the  case  here  or  not.  In  the 
absence  of  the  fruit  of  the  fungus  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  what  species  it  belongs  to,  but 
most  of  them  are  wound  parasites.  If  the  tree  is 
of  little  value  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  remove 
it  and  burn  it,  because  when  the  fungus  produces 
fruit  the  tree  will  be  a  menace  to  others  in  the 
garden. 

New  gpeenhouse  for  fruit  {B.  K.  G.).—it  is 
better  to  have  the  wire  trellis  running  from  front  to  back 
under  the  rafter  tlian  crossways.  If  placed  crossways 
you  will  find  that  it  will  render  the  work  of  cleaning  the 
roof  and  washing  the  glass  most  tedious  and  difficult. 
The  wires  should  be  at  least  2  feet  below  the  glass  in 
order  to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning  the  foliage  in  hot 
weather.  A  Peach  tree  would  not  succeed  on  the  back 
wall.  The  shade  would  be  too  dense  and  the  temperature 
too  high  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  Fig  would  succeed  fairly 
well  in  such  a  position,  and  so  would  Figs  grown  in  pots  if 
placed  in  the  lightest  position  in  the  house.  The  best 
varieties  to  grow  are  St.  John's,  Brown  Turkey  and  Wliite 
Marseilles. 

Spot  on  young  Fig  fpuits   (C.  W.  G.).— The 

cause  of  the  brown  spot  at  the  end  of  the  Fig  is  a  too  close 
and  moist  atmosphere.  Give  more  air  and  a  little  extra 
fire-heat  in  order  to  keep  the  air  more  buoyant  and  dry  for 
a  time,  and  you  will  find  the  injury  arrested.  The  Carna- 
tion foliage  sent  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  a  virulent 
fungus,  commonly  called  the  Carnation  rust.  Once  it  gets 
a  thorough  hold  of  the  plants  it  is  fatal  to  their  future 
success.  It  has  destroyed  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  fine 
collections  in  England.  If  only  a  few  of  your  plants  are 
affected,  we  advise  you  to  throw  them  away  or  certainly 
to  keep  them  well  isolated  from  the  healthy  plants.  A 
too  close  and  damp  atmosphere  favours  the  growth  of  the 
fungus,  therefore  let  a  free  circulation  of  air  play  among 
your  plants.  You  might  try  spraying  with  methylated 
spirits  and  water,  one  part  of  the  former  to  lOU  parts  of 
water. 

Almond  tpees  grumming'  {D.  S.).— The  cause 
of  gumming  in  Almond  trees  (and  it  is  a  common  one)  is 
the  action  of  hard  frost  in  winter  injuring  the  abnormally 
strong  and  soft  growths  made  in  summer.  The  Almond, 
especially  if  planted  in  rich  soil,  is  very  apt  to  produce 
those  strong  soft  branches,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
damage  by  frost,  and  as  a  consequence  gumming  is  sure  to 
follow.  To  prevent  this  the  tree  should  be  planted  in 
moderately  poor  soil  only.  As  regards  the  tree  under 
notice,  we  should  cut  out  the  dry  rot  part,  afterwards 
washing  the  wound  clean  with  soap  and  water,  and  as 
soon  as  dry  paint  over  the  wound  with  Stockholm  tar. 
The  gumming  part  (not  the  whole  branch,  only  the  part 
injured)  should  be  cut  out  also,  and  afterwards  served  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  autumn  examine  the  roots,  when, 
we  think,  it  will  be  found  that  two  or  three  strong 
flbreless  tap-roots  have  been  formed,  which  have  struck 
deep  down  into  the  subsoil.  These  are  usually  the  cause 
of  the  growth  of  these  strong  branches.  When  found 
they  should  be  cut  clean  through,  1  foot  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  taking  all  possible  care  not  to  injure  the 
smaller  surface  roots  of  the  tree  while  carrying  out  the 
work.  This  treatment  should  restore  your  tree  to  perfect 
health  if  carried  out  with  care. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Tomato  plants  diseased  {F.  J.  H,), 

There  is  no  doubt  that  your  Tomato  plants  aref 
sufifering  from  an  attack  of  the  Potato  disease' 
fungus  (Peronospora  infestans).  The  conditions 
which  favour  the  growth  of  this  fungus  are  dull 
skies  like  we  have  had  lately,  too  much  moisture 
at  the  roots  and  about  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
and  the  crowding  of  them  too  closely  together. 
We  do  not  knowif  these  conditions  are  responsible 
for  the  mischief  in  your  case  ;  if  so,  we  would 
at  once  give  the  plants  more  room,  so  that  air 
may  circulate  freely  among  them,  and  thus  render 
the  land  on  M'hich  they  stand  less  wet  and 
soddened.  Better  still  would  it  be  to  remove  the 
plants  to  fresh  ground  on  which  Tomatoes  hod 
not  been  placed  before,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  mycelium  of  this  fungus,  once  it 
has  secured  a  footing  in  any  soil,  will  reappear 
year  after  year  if  the  conditions  for  its  growth 
are  favourable.  A  keen  look-out  should  be  kept 
for  afifeeted  plants,  which  should  be  destroyed,  as 
there  is  no  known  cure  for  the  disease. 

Cucumbeps  in  a  cold  fpame  (TantaUon).— 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  by  the  term  "cold"  frame 
you  mean  one  without  hot-bed  or  any  other  form  of 
artificial  heating.  In  such  a  frame,  which  is  entirely 
dependent  on  sun  warmth  for  the  requisite  heat  for 
Cucumbers,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  such  heat  until  the 
end  of  May  at  least.  Your  course  just  prior  to  that 
should  be  to  place  your  frame  firmly  on  the  ground  in  the 
sunniest  position  in  your  garden,  to  well  fork  up  and 
pulverise  the  soil  in  it,  then  to  put  in  the  centre  a 
bushel  at  least,  and  more  if  you  have  it,  of  a  compost 
composed  of  three-fourths  well-decayed  turfy  loam  and 
the  other  part  of  decayed  old  stable  manure  well  mixed. 
Leave  that  as  a  mound,  give  the  entire  soil  a  good  soaking 
of  water,  then  shut  it  up  close  to  allow  the  sun  to  warm 
the  soil,  covering  up  the  frame  closely  at  night  to  box  the 
sun-heat  in.  After  three  or  four  days  put  out  your  plants 
into  the  centre  of  the  mound.  If  the  soil  be  fairly  moist 
when  planting  is  done  no  water  is  needed.  If  dry,  then  give 
the  plants  some  tepid  water.  Shut  up  the  frame  close  all 
day,  giving  the  plants  a  little  shade  if  the  sun  shines  out 
hotly,  and  covering  over  the  lights  with  mats  at  night  to 
box  in  the  warmth  generated.  If  the  frame  be  a  single 
light  one  of  the  normal  size,  ii  feet  by  4  feet,  two  plants 
which  may  have  been  in  one  pot  will  suffice.  If  a  smaller 
frame,  one  plant  will  be  ample.  When  tiny  white  roots 
are  seen  coming  out  from  the  sides  of  the  mound,  a  thin 
coating  of  fresh  soil  should  be  added,  and  just  a  very  tiny 
sprinkling  of  some  guano.  As  the  plants  grow  strong 
give  a  little  air  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  with  sun-exposed  water  just  as  the  sun  goes 
off  the  frame  each  evening  before  shutting  close  down. 
If  the  plants  grow  dense,  thin  out  fruitless  shoots.  Plants 
should  be  purchased  from  a  florist  to  plant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cocoanut    fibpe    pefuse    as    manupe 

{Bcginiiei).—'\\ere  yours  a  stiff,  holding  soil,  working  into 
it  a  dressing  of  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  that  has  been  during 
the  winter  employed  to  cover  bulbs  in  pots  would  be  very 
helpful  in  rendering  the  soil  more  porous  ;  but  as  your 
soil  is  light  the  effect  would  be  to  render  it  too  porous, 
and  thus  dry  quickly.  You  could,  however,  use  the 
refuse  to  mulch  or  top-dress  flowers  or  crops  where  the 
soil  does  dry  too  quickly,  especially  were  it  laid  on  an 
inch  thick  directly  after  the  soil  had  received  a  good 
soaking  of  rain  or  a  watering.  It  is  a  slow  decomposing 
fibre,  but  duy  into  any  soil  would  gradually  decay  and 
thus  become  plant  food.  Were  it  used  as  advised,  then 
dug  into  the  soil  in  the  autumn,  especially  with  some 
manure,  it  would  no  doubt  become  decomposed  materially 
through  the  winter.  If  you  prefer  to  store  the  refuse  in 
a  shed  or  heap  outdoors  for  covering  bulbs  next  autumn 
it  will  be  safe  to  do  so. 

Fung'us  affected  lawn(//fla-(OTiian).— The  sample 
of  soil  from  your  lawn  sent  shows  it  to  be  as  full  of 
fungoid  mycelium  or  root  matter  as  is  Mushroom  spawn. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  same  as  the  fungus  which  creates 
*' fairy  rings"  in  pastures.  That  impoverishes  the  grass 
while  active,  but  as  the  mycelium  spreads  into  new 
ground  its  old  mycelium  dies  and  thus  for  the  moment 
becomes  manure  for  the  grass,  thus  causing  the  green 
rings  or  clumps  seen  in  pastures.  But  each  year  as  the 
rings  spread  wider,  the  inner  soil  becomes  exhausted  or 
poorer  and  the  grass  starved  and  weak.  Presuming, 
however,  that  your  grass  is  not  influenced  thus,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  tiiat,  while  the  fungus  in  the  soil  runs  deep  and 
kills  or  impoverishes  the  deep-rooting  grasses,  the  surface 
soil  is  less  affected  ;  hence  with  wet  weather  shallow- 
rooting  grasses  do  well.  Dressings  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  are  recommended  as  correctives  of  the  trouble, 
but  while  it  is  worth  your  while  to  test  such  dressings  by 
applying  at  once  and  again  a  month  later  21b  per  rod 
area  of  very  finely-crushed  sulphate  it  is  possible  that 
such  may  not  be  effectual,  and  that  only  breaking  up  the 
lawn  in  the  autumn,  dressing  it  with  40Ib.  per  rod  of  well- 
broken  gas-lime,  letting  it  lie  on  the  surface  for  a  months 
then  well  forking  it  in,  will  prove  a  complete  remedy. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  arui  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  '*  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
wiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
AIX  communicatums  must  be  written  clearly  cm  one  side 
only  0/  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
GiABDER,  accompanied  by  name  ar\d  address  of  ike  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  vayment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  urill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
w  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
vnd  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
.hat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEH 
otH  alone  be  recognised  an  acceptance. 


Offices:  io,  Tavistock  Street,  Coceiit  Garden,  W.C. 


THE    WILD    GARDEN. 

A  MONG  the  more  interesting  phases  of 
/\  modern  gardening,  the  wild  garden 

/     %         or  the  naturalisation  of  hardy  plants 

/  \  in  or  near  the  woodland,  the 
shrubbery,  copse,  or  similar  places 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  thought.  The 
wild  garden  mvist  not  be  confounded  with  grass 
gardening,  or  the  planting — too  often  in  meaning- 
less fashion— of  thousands  of  bulbous  plants  in 
meadow  or  park  or  pasture,  but  rather  that 
thinner  planting  or  grouping  of  varied  plants, 
bulbous  and  otherwise,  that  help  to  provide  in 
unkept  garden  scenery  those  touches  of  Nature 
all  too  rare  even  at  the  present  time. 

Just  what  the  wild  garden  should  be  cannot 
be  arranged  by  any  fixed  plan.  Any  formality  of 
this  kind  will  be  the  undoing  of  the  whole.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather  in  a  local 
sense,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  and 
surroundings  in  particular  ;  but  those  who  know 
the  country  and  have  seen  the  sheets  of  the 
white  Wood  Anemone,  the  taller  effects  of 
the  Bluebell,  or  the  pale  sulphur  tones  of  the 
Primrose  now  fringing  the  copse,  or  presently 
spreading  in  greater  profusion  into  the  wood- 
land itself,  will  require  little  guidance  when 
it  is  desired  to  adapt  this  most  beautiful  of 
Nature's  ways  of  flower  gardening  to  the  garden 
itself. 

The  wild  garden  is  just  that  particular  spot  in 
the  garden,  be  it  the  shrubbery,  the  outer  fringe 
of  the  lawn,  the  shady  or  half-shady  dell,  or 
copse  or  glade  or  woodland,  where  the  plants,  once 
placed,  not  merel3'  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
in  an  unmistakable  way  thrive  much  better  and 
are  seen  to  far  greater  advantage  than  in  garden 
beds  or  borders  in  the  trimmer  parts.  In  these 
latter  the  bare  soil — dark,  sombre,  uninteresting 
— too  frequently  catches  the  eye,  and  in  winter 
time  the  "kept"  flower  border  is  bereft  of  the 
life  and  interest  that  even  dead  stems  afford. 
In  the  wild  garden  it  is  not  so,  and  here,  while 
the  Bracken  in  its  maturer  tones  still  provides  a 
picture  in  the  landscape,  we  have  also  those 
natural  beauties  of  Oak,  Birch  or  Dogwood,  in 
grey,  silver  or  scarlet  respectively,  waiting  the 
rare  gleams  of  sunlight  to  reveal  their  charms. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Hazel  in  the  copse  may  be 
studded  with  its  ruby-like  blossoms,  and  a  little 
later  the  yellowing  of  its  catkins  catches  the  eye, 
and  just  then  the  Winter  Aconite,  Snowdrop  or 
Grecian  Windflower  carpeting  the  ground  beneath 
leafless  trees  raaj'  be  seen,  or  later,  the  (Uory  of 
the  Snow  (Chionodoxa)  and  the  Apennine  Wind- 
flower,  staining  with  blue  the  sides  of  woodland 
walks  and  drives  and  the  rugged  tufts  of  verdure 
from  which  these  spring. 


Presently,  in  cool  and  shady  woods  and  like 
places,  the  Primrose  spreads  its  leafy  tufts,  or 
the  Wood  Anemone  and  the  Bluebell  are  seen, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  carpeting  the  earth 
in  sweet  companionship.  In  the  wild  garden  no 
bare  places  should  be  seen,  and  much  may  be 
done  by  free  plantings  of  the  Megaseas,  Christmas 
and  Lenten  Roses,  with  Helleborus  viridis  and 
other  species  to  secure  tliis  end.  Just  what  a 
wild  garden  may  be  depends  not  a  little  upon  its 
immediate  surroundings,  but  the  more  densely 
shaded  parts,  banks  or  slopes  may  be  permanently 
clothed  with  such  Ferns  as  Scolopendriums, 
Polystichums,  &c.,  and  be  carpeted  with  London 
Pride  or  other  suitable  plants.  In  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  near  the  Cumberland  (Jate,  may, 
be  seen  in  February  a  pretty  effect  of  this  type  of 
planting,  and  where  Snowdrop,  Christmas  Rose, 
Hepatioa,  hardy  Cyclamen  and  Fern  go  hand  in 
hand  to  render  the  spot  more  beautiful.  Not 
least  in  point  of  beauty  or  effectiveness  is  a  small 
grouping  of  the  remains  of  the  Honesty  (Lunaria 
biennis),  the  remnants  of  whose  silvered  in- 
florescence are  seen  at  some  distance.  At  the 
outskirts  of  the  lawn,  and  where  by  a  steep  bank 
or  slope  some  higher  ground  is  reached,  the 
Solomon's  Seal  should  be  seen,  and  in  cool,  moist 
places  certain  Bamboos,  the  Acanthus  or  Saxifraga 
peltata  would  be  seen  to  advantage.  In  shrubbery 
borders  the  Evening  Primrose  and  the  Foxglove 
should  meet  the  eye,  while  in  the  background  the 
taller  stems  of  Helianthus  decapetalus  or  H. 
orgyalis  would  be  an  advantage. 

In  the  woodland  itself  or  the  approaches  and 
in  places  where  the  Rhododendron  and  other 
shrubs  grow  quite  freely  the  taller-stemmed 
Lilies  should  be  seen.  Of  these  none  are  better 
than  the  forms  of  L.  auratum,  together  with 
Henryi,  tigrinum  in  variety  and  others.  Near 
to  a  shrubbery  belt  of  Laurels  the  white  Madonna 
Lily  should  be  seen,  and  in  more  thickly-covered 
spots  colonies  of  the  giant  species  of  the 
Himalayas  would  be  a  great  gain.  In  quite 
moist  or  wet  spots  Lilium  pardalinum  and  L. 
canadense  should  be  freely  grouped,  and  so,  too, 
the  larger  growing  of  the  Spir:T?as,  or  those 
giants  of  Ferns  the  Royal  Ferns  (Osmundas). 

Of  Tulips,  Daffodils  and  the  like  there  is  no 
end,  and  many  of  these  are  seen  at  their  best  in 
quite  wet  places,  such  as  near  the  margin  of  a 
lake  or  pond.  In  those  districts  where  Heather 
and  Bracken  abound  much  should  be  made  of 
them,  and  where  difficulty  is  experienced  with 
the  latter  the  raising  of  seedlings  is  suggested. 
In  the  smaller  gardens  the  opportunities  for  this 
planting  or  effective  grouping  are  not  great,  but 
any  unkept  corners  may  be  utilised  by  the 
London  Pride,  Ferns,  the  great  wealth  of 
Daffodils,    Crocuses   or   Snowdrops,    Dog's-tooth 
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Violets,  &o.  The  Daffodils  alone  are  quite  a 
host  and  appear  to  thrive  better  than  in  the 
more  richly-fed  soils.  Where  a  belt  of  ever 
greens  afford  the  requisite  shelter  the  giant 
Asphodels  or  Eremuri  should  be  planted  with 
care,  and  few  things  are  so  noble  or  so  good  in 
flowering  as  these. 

Hampton  Hill.  K.  H.  Jenkins. 


NEW     ORCH  IDS. 

BrASSO     CaTTLEYA     HkATONENSIE     WE3T0NBIRT 
VARIETY. 

This  very  handsome  Orchid  is  one  of  the  very 
highly-fimbriated  forms  of  this  bi-generic  family, 
and  in  addition  to  this  finibriation  we  have  a 
unique  colour  scheme  and  flowers  of  enormous 
size.  The  eepals  are  long,  lanceolate  and  re- 
curved, with  bluntish  tips,  the  colour  being  a 
mi.fture  of  cream  and  faint  purple.  The  labellum 
naturally  is  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
flower,  this  being  very  broad  ;  canary  yellow  in 
the  centre,  this  being  surrounded  by  a  broad 
band  of  pale  old  rose  colour.  Shown  by  Major 
Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 
First- class  certificate. 

Cattleya  Mossi.k  goosensiana. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  variety  of  an  Orchid  that 
has  been  largely  used  for  hybridising  purposes  in 
the  past.  The  sepals  are  narrow  and  of  medium 
length,  the  colour  being  white  very  faintly 
tinged  with  purple.  The  petals  are  very  broad, 
pointing  off  rather  shapely  at  the  apex,  and  the 
colour  is  very  pale  lilac.  The  labellum  is  very 
conspicuous,  this  being  rather  spreading,  much 
waved  at  the  edge  and  of  a  bright  purple  ground 
colour,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  white  band.  At 
the  base  of  the  labellum  and  extending  down  the 
throat  the  colour  is  rich  yellow.  Shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.     First-class  certificate. 

ODONTOGLOSSnia     WILCKEANDM     SCHRODERI ANDM. 

This,  as  one  would  expect,  has  a  good  amount 
of  yellow  in  its  colour  composition,  and  the 
specimen  exhibited  was  a  very  beautiful  one 
indeed.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very  freely 
produced  on  a  stout,  robust  stem.  The  bright 
yellow  ground  colour  of  the  sepals,  petals 
and  labellum  is  heavily  blotched  with  large 
masses  of  rich  brownish  crimson,  the  yellow  at  the 
tips  being  left  unsullied.  The  markings  are  very 
distinct  and  regular.  The  plant  shown  had  ten 
fully-developed,  large  flowers  and  a  number  of 
healthy  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs.  Exhibited  by 
Baron  Schrijder,  Egham.     First-class  certificate. 

Odontoolossum  apterum  Mossi.«. 

A  very  small  plant  of  this  carrying  only  two 
flowers  was  shown.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  much  wooded,  and  of  a  creamy  white 
colour,  except  the  labellum,  which  is  spotted 
with  dull  yellow  dots.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Moss,  Wintershill  Hall,  Bishop's  Waltham. 
Award  of  merit. 

OdONTOGLOSSUM  ILLUSTBB  THEODORA. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  rosy  lilac-covered 
Odoutoglossums,  the  older  flowers  being  of  this 
hue,  and  each  segment  edged  by  a  very  narrow 
white  band.  The  blooms  open  an  almost  dull 
orange  colour,  apparently  changing  to  the  lilac 
hue  with  age.  The  blooms  are  of  medium  size 
only,  and  are  loosely  placed  on  a  rather  thin 
stem.  Shown  by  Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks.     Award  of  merit. 

Angr.«cdm  germinyanum. 

A  very  curious  little  Orchid  with  white  and 
dull  greenish  yellow  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which  are  attenuated  and  form  almost  spiral 
threads.  The  leaves  are  small,  opposite,  and 
very  much  like  those  of  the  Crassulas  in  general 
appearance.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.     Award  of  merit. 


ODONTtKiLOSSUM      OSSULSTONII     GLEBELANDS 


variety. 


This  is  a  beautiful  variety,  the  long  pendulous 
raceme  on  the  plant  shown  being  composed  of 
twenty-one  flowers.  The  white  ground  of  these 
is  very  densely  mottled  with  dull  magenta,  the 
characteristic  yellow  blotch  appearing  on  the 
labellum.  The  flowers  are  loosely  placed  on  the 
stem,  and  the  raceme  is  slightly  compound. 
Shown  by  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Glebelands, 
South  Woodford.  Award  of  merit.  All  the 
above  were  exhibited  before  the  Orchid  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  May  12, 
w  hen  the  awards  were  made. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

May  26,  27  and  28.— Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Spring  Flower  Show,  Inner  Temple 
Gardens,  Thames  Embankment ;  12  noon  to  7  p.  m. 
the  first  two  days,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  third  day. 


The  KeW  Bulletin.— This  publication 
for  May  contains  a  mass  of  information  that 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  those  interested 
in  economic  botany  and  in  the  work  being  done 
by  Kew  men  at  the  botanical  stations  abroad. 
The  contents  comprise  particulars  of  the  South 
African  locust  fungus,  new  rubber-containing 
plants.  Cacao  pests  of  Trinidad,  mud-binding 
Grasses,  raffia  fibre  from  Madagascar,  with  reports 
on  the  botanic  stations  of  the  West  Indies. 

Bath    and   West  and   Southern 

Counties'  Show.  —  The  fire  protection 
arrangements  for  the  above  show,  which  opens 
at  Dorchester  on  the  27th  inst. ,  have  received 
most  careful  attention  and  have  again  been 
entrusted  to  the  capable  hands  of  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  and  Sons.  A  detachment  of  their 
private  fire  brigade  will  be  in  attendance,  men 
being  on  duty  day  and  night.  The  fire  station  in 
the  show  yard  will  be  well  equipped  with  motor 
and  horse  fire  engines,  there  will  be  a  system  of 
fire-mains  and  hydrants  laid  down,  while  hand 
pumps  and  buckets  will  be  placed  at  various 
points  about  the  yard.  Efficient  means  of  fire 
protection  at  agricultural  shows  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  the  precautionary  measures  taken 
in  this  respect  cannot  be  too  elaborate. 

Next  year's  Hyacinth  show.— The 

president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Dutch 
Bulb  Growers'  Society  at  Haarlem  of  prizes  for 
forced  Hyacinths,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
society's  exhibition  to  be  held  on  March  9, 
1909.  The  prizes  are  as  follows  :  Division  I. ,  for 
amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners  :  Class  3 
(eighteen  Hyacinths),  first  prize,  £6  6s.  ;  second 
prize,  £5  5s.  ;  third  prize,  £4  4s.  ;  fourth  prize, 
£3  3s.  ;  fifth  prize,  £2  23.  ;  sixth  prize,  £1  Is. 
Class  4  (twelve  Hyacinths),  first  prize,  £5  .5s.  ; 
second  prize,  £4  4s.  ;  third  prize,  £3  3s.  ;  fourth 
prize,  £2  2s.  ;  fifth  prize,  £1  Is.  Class  5  (four 
pans  containing  Hyacinths,  ten  roots  in  one  pan), 
the  blooms  of  each  pan  to  be  of  distinctly 
different  colour,  first  prize,  £4  4s.  ;  second  prize, 
£3  3s.  ;  third  prize,  £2  2s.  ;  fourth  prize,  £1  Is. 
Division  II.,  for  nurserymen:  Class  6  (for  the 
finest  collection  of  Hyacinths,  either  in  pots  or 
pans  or  in  glasses),  prize,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Society  at  Haarlem,  valued 
at  50fr.  Regulations  :  For  class  3  and  4  each 
bulb  must  be  in  a  separate  pot  (size  optional). 
Classes  3,  4  and  .'i  must  be  all  single  flowers  ;  no 
flowers  may  be  tied  together.  An  exhibit  must 
not  contain  more  than  one  specimen  of  any  one 
variety.  Exhibitors  may  show  in  not  more  than 
one  class,  except  in  the  following  :  Competitors 
may  enter  in  Classes  3  and  5,  or  Classes  4  and  5, 
or  singly  in  either  one.  In  Classes  3,  4,  5  and  6 
all  bull>3  shown  must  have  been  forced  entirely 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. — W.  Wilks, 
Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The,  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

Tulip  Ophip  d'Op  with  bulblets 

in  the  leaves. — I  wish  to  record  what  I 
suppose  is  a  remarkable  development  in  three 
specimens  of  Tulip  Ophir  d'Or.  They  have  each 
produced  good-sized  bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the 
lowest  leaf  and  well  out  of  the  ground,  each 
plant  being  in  full  flower.  Al.so  another  plant 
of  the  same  variety  has  produced  two  fully- 
developed  blooms  on  one  stem  at  the  same  time. 
Any  remarks  thereon  will  be  greatl}'  appreciated, 
as  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
before,  although  I  have  grown  hundreds  of  the 
same  variety,  which  I  consider  quite  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind. — A.  E.  Spjer. 

[Several  varieties  of  Tulips  almost  always, 
under  favourable  conditions,  develop  bulbils  in 
the  axils  of  their  leaves.  The  well-known  Mrs. 
Moon  usually  has  a  bulbil  in  the  axils  of  its 
lowest  leaf.  It  is  more  unusual  among  the  early 
varieties  as  far  as  our  experience  goes.  It 
frequently  happens  that  Tulips  have  two  flowers 
on  one  stem,  but  as  a  rule  one  is  much  finer  than 
the  other.  Last  year  we  heard  of  a  lot  of  Artus 
that  had  many  double-flowered  stems  among 
them.  The  reason  usually  assigned  is  that  they 
have  done  very  well  the  previous  year  and 
accumulated  some  extra  energy,  which  they 
get  rid  of  in  this  way.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  to  hear  of  your  experience  with 
Ophir  d'Or. —Ed.] 

Polyanthuses  at  Cambepley.— Mr. 

.John  Crook,  whose  beautiful  strain  of  border 
Polyanthuses  secured  wide  popularity  while  he 
was  resident  at  Forde  Abbey,  having  now 
come  to  reside  at  Camberley,  Surrey,  has  there 
in  his  garden  at  Fingest  several  thousands  of 
these  charming  spring  flowers  in  bloom,  and 
when  seen  by  me  just  recently  they  exhibited  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  their  recuperative 
capacity,  having  but  just  previously  been  buried 
in  snow,  which  laid  all  the  flowers  flat  to  the 
ground.  But  on  the  7ih  inst.  all  traces  of  that 
visitation  had  disappeared  and  the  blooms  in 
every  case  stood  up  stiff  and  erect,  and  as  seen 
in  such  numbers  and  in  blocks  of  colours  pre- 
sented a  delightful  show  florally,  such  as  no 
similar  spring  flower  could  furnish.  Great 
blocks  running  into  several  hundreds  of  plants, 
white,  yellow,  red,  crimson,  mauve  and  purple, 
with  others  of  mixed  hues,  gave  beauty  which 
served  to  delight  and  over  which  any  lover  of 
flowers  might  well  rejoice.  Not  a  single  plant 
out  of  so  many  represented  any  other  form  of 
propagation  than  raising  by  seed,  and  that  one 
fact  also  assists  so  greatly  to  popularise  the 
Polyanthus,  because  of  which  eveiybody  can 
grow  it,  and  it  seems  to  do  well  alike  in  all  soils. 
It  costs  but  a  small  sum  to  secure  seed  sufiicient 
to  raise  hundreds  of  plants,  hence  they  are 
everybody's  flower  literally.  Many  of  the  reds, 
crimsons,  mauves  and  purples  were  surpassingly 
fine  in  form,  as  in  size,  and  rich  in  colouring. 
Oddly  enough  ladies  seem  to  prefer  browns, 
buffs,  terra-cotta,  or  similar  quaint  hues  such 
as  do  not  usually  appeal  to  the  sterner  sex. 
These  prefer  the  more  fixed  and  richer  colours, 
named  with  pure  whites  and  glowing  yellows. 
In  any  case,  whether  seed  be  purchased  in 
colours  or  in  mixed  forms,  quaint  colours  will 
certainly  crop  up,  while  the  original  ones  will  be 
chiefly  reproduced. — A.  D. 

Erica  COdOnodeS,  —  I  have  read  the 
article  in  The  Garden  of  the  2r)th  ult.  on 
Heaths  with  much  interest,  but  am  surprised  it 
does  not  include  Erica  codonodes,  the  beautiful 
Australian  Heath.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
described  under  any  other  name,  as  its  long 
spikes  of  white  blooms,  tipped  with  pink,  which 
begin  to  appear  in  January  and  last  until  April 
in  Devonshire,  are  unlike  any  of  the  varieties 
mentiontd.    It  is  quite  hardy,  and  flowers  best  if 
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clipped  over  after  the  time  of  blooming. — F. 
Sanders.  [Erica  eodonodes  is  a  synonym  of 
E.  lusitanioa,  a  plant  whicli  has  also  been  called 
E.  polytrichifolia.  In  the  article  in  The 
Garden  the  plant  is  mentioned  as  E.  luaitanica. 
As  you  say,  it  grows  well  in  Devonshire  ;  it  is 
also  largely  grown  in  Cornwall,  where  it  is 
highly  thought  of.  It  is  an  excellent  shrub,  and 
well  worth  growing  on  an  extended  scale  in  the 
warmsr  parts  of  the  country.  You  are  wrong  in 
considering  it  an  Australian  plant,  as  it  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. — Ed.] 

NaPCiSSUB  Buttercup.  —  As  several 
erroneous  accounts  have  appeared  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Press  of  Narcissus  Buttercup,  described 
and  illustrated  in  TuE  Garden,  page  229,  will 
you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  it  was  raised 
by  myself  from  N.  Emperor  by  pollen  of  N. 
jonquilla. — G.  H.  Engleheart. 

Cactus  Dahlias. — It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  which  is  really  the  best  way  of  storing 
Dahlia  tubers.  Last  season,  after  the  frost  had 
cut  down  the  plants,  I  lifted  all  my  tubers  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  was  of  the  Cactus 
variety,  and,  strange  to  say,  when  taking  these 
from  the  shed  in  which  they  had  been  stored  I 
found  they  had  all  rotted  away.  The  plant  which 
I  left  outside,  however,  has  withstood  all  the 
frosts  and  is  now  making  good  shoots.  It  would 
be  useful  to  hear  the  experience  of  other  readers 
of  your  valuable  paper. — E.  (i. 

An  interesting  plant  parasite.— 

Your  illustration  of  the  parasite  Orobanehe 
reminds  me  that  some  years  ago  I  had  one  that 
grew  up  through  a  Pelargonium  planted  in  the 
border  here,  and,  wondering  what  it  came  from,  I 
carefully  removed  the  soil  and  found  it  attached 
to  the  roots  of  the  Pelargonium  in  the  same  way  as 
shown  in  your  illustration.  At  that  time  I 
thought  it  a  very  exceptional  occurrence,  but 
evidently  the  Pelargonium  is  a  congenial  host. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  it  is  subject  to 
any  such  parasite  in  its  native  home  in  South 
Africa. — R.  J.  G.  Read,  Ealina. 
Rabbits  and  wire  netting.— I  am 

sure  all  those  who  are  tormented  by  rabbits 
eating  their  garden  produce  should  be  most 
grateful  to  those  of  your  correspondents  who 
have  been  kind  enough  to  write,  giving  sugges- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  such  a  state  of  afl'airs. 
I  have  been  at  my  wits'  end  for  the  past  twelve 
months.  Bulbs,  which  I  paid  33.  6d.  each  for, 
were  uprooted  and  nibbled,  and  either  left  on  the 
ground  in  the  frost  or  else  were  carried  bodily 
away  (this  latter  presumably  by  rats,  which 
abound  in  great  numbers  all  round  ray  premises). 
Rose  trees  and  bushes  were  eaten  through,  more 
especially  Noisette  bushes,  as  the  rabbits  seem 
to  prefer  tender  green  wood.  Tough  standard 
Roses  were  merely  eaten  through  the  bark  and 
left  to  die ;  but  the  Noisettes  were  eaten 
down  to  the  earth.  All  told,  I  think  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  I  have  lost  over 
£10  worth  of  Lily  bulbs  and  Roses  during  my 
first  winter  here.  It  is  especially  remarkable 
that  the  cheaper  bulbs  (which  I  would  not  have 
minded  so  much  losing)  were  never  attacked, 
such  as  the  common  Madonna  and  Tiger  Lilies, 
but  I  had  some  white  Turk's  Caps,  some  Henryii 
and  several  beds  of  Auratum  rubrum  vittatum 
Lilies,  all  of  which  were  utterly  annihilated. 
Just  as  things  had  reached  such  a  climax 
I  had  become  positively  murderous,  I  saw 
Mr.  Fred  Street's  letter  in  The  Garden  and 
tried  the  buried  wire  netting,  with  a  piece  turned 
up  all  along  the  lower  edge.  Although  I  was 
positive  my  enemies  would  hnd  some  way  of 
getting  in  it  has  been  erected  three  weeks  and  up 
to  the  present  has  been  a  complete  success. 
This  is  all  the  more  wonderful,  because  this  place 
is  a  sandy,  rocky  soil,  ideal  for  wild  rabbits, 
and  they  exist  in  shoals  for  miles  around. 
Through  the  columns  of  The  Garden  I 
tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  given 
such  helpful  suggestions  concerning  the  rabbit 
nuisance.— J.  Huth,  Bures,  Estex. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRIM- 
ROSE, COWSLIP  AND 
AURICULA. 

{Continued  ffom  parjS  341.) 

IN  the  "Paradisus"  nine  kinds  of  Cowslip 
are  described,  of  which  the  Primrose 
Cowslip  is  not  improbably  a.  Polyanthus. 
Those  worth  mention  are  respectively 
"  Curl'd  Cowslip"  or  "  Gallegaskins,' 
in  which  the  calyx  was  crumpled  and 
frilled  like  the  garment  of  that  name  then 
worn,  ' '  Hose-in-hose,  the  Franticke  or  Foolish 
Cowslip,  or  Jack-an-apes  on  horsebaoke,"  which 
had  the  calyx  developed  into  leaf-like  forms  (the 
Jaok-an-apes  of  Gerard  is  noted  in  his  "  Herbal" 
as  an  Oxlip),  also  "the  greene  Rose  Cowslip  or 
double  greene  feathered  Cowslip."  From  the 
description  the  "flower"  of  this  was  simply  a 
calyx  of  an  abnormal  size  and  shape,  divided 
into  many  narrow  leaves.  Rea  notes  a  great 
variety  in  the  colours  of  the  Cowslip,  of  which 
one  was  a  Hose-in-hose. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Cowslips,  as  garden  flowers,  appear  to  have  gone 
out  of  fashion,  or  rather,  perhaps,  they  were 
superseded  by  the  Polyanthus,  Miller,  in  1733, 
remarking  of  the  double  yellow  that  it  was  very 
rare.  The  Primrose  is  in  several  respects  a 
better  garden  plant  than  the  Cowslip,  and  the 
early  gardeners,  as  well  as  the  ladies  who  in 
niediicval  England  effected  as  much  for  the 
progress  of  gardening  as  the  ladies  of  to-day 
are  doing,  seem  to  have  taken  kindly  to  the 
garden  forms  of  the  Primrose.  The  earliest 
date,  however,  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  the 
Primrose  in  the  garden  is  1578,  when  Lyte 
mentions  it  as  "fayre  and  dubbel."  A  special 
paragraph  is  devoted  also  to  the  green  Primrose. 
Tusser  catalogues  the  Primrose  among  the  herbs 
for  the  kitchen,  while  Cowslips  and  Paggles 
(Oxlips)  appear  among  "  flowers  for  windows 
and  pots." 

As  the  green  Primrose  is  the  earliest  recorded 
variety,  and  there  are  writers  who  are  doubtful 
of  its  identity,  it  may  be  worth  remarking 
that,  along  with  the  green  Cowslip  and  Oxlip,  it 
continued  in  both  its  single  and  double  forms  to 
be  a  favourite  flower  until  at  least  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Parkinson,  with  his 
delightful  habit  of  detailing  with  exactitude  the 
slightest  things,  enables  us  to  picture  to  our- 
selves from  his  word  painting  the  light  green 
shade  of  the  single  and  the  darker  green  of  the 
double  (or  two-rowed)  Primrose.  Bacon,  too,  in 
"  Sylva  Syl varum,''  refers  to  it,  but  in  order  to 
prove  his  eontention  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  green  flower,  "  There  is,"  he  remarks, 
"a  greenish  Prime-Sosa,  but  it  is  pale  and  scarce 
a  green."  Among  the  Elizabethan  poets  who 
may  be  said  to  have  popularised  the  Primrose, 
Spenser  is  the  only  one  who  refers  to  the  green 
variety  : 

Upon  her  head  a  Cremosin  coronet 
With  Damaske  Roses  and  Daffadillies  set, 
Bay  leaves  betweene, 
And  primroses  greene, 
Embellisli  the  sweete  Violet. 
The  Primrose  in  Drayton's  "  Garland,''  though 
sweet,  was  not  a  green  one. 

A  course  of  Cowslips  then  I'll  stick, 
And  here  and  there  (thouy:h  sparely) 
The  pleasant  Primrose  down  I'll  prick 
Like  pearls  which  will  show  rarely. 

Gerarde  mentions  and  figures  a  double  white 
Primrose,  but  one  is  left  to  conjecture  if  he  had 
the  plant  at  all.  It  is  certainly  suspicious  that 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  15il!t,  nor 
do  we  hear  of  it  elsewhere.  Parkinson  refer.s  to 
the  common  double  only  and  remarks  that, 
though  better  known  in  the  West  parts  of  the 
kingdom  and  in  the  North,  Primroses  were  not 
usual  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  Rea  introduces 
us  to  a  great  variety  of  sorts,  "there  being 
about  twenty  diversities  of  reds,  some  deeper  and 


others  lighter,  from  blood  red  to  pale  Pink 
colour  ;  some  are  of  a  bleuish  Rose  colour,  sader 
and  paler,  some  briek  colour,  some  Dove  colour, 
others  of  the  colour  of  an  old  Buff  coat  and  some 
hair  colour. "  Then  he  goes  on  to  more  particu- 
larly describe  "  the  fair  red,"  "  the  Scarlet "  and 
the  "Red  Hose-in-hose  and  the  double  red" 
"the  rarest  of  all  kinds,''  but  not  known  to  Rea 
himself.  His  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Gilbert,  describes  it  as  a  "  dull  Horse  flesh  hue  " 
and  of  no  value. 

Like  the  Cowslip,  the  Primrose  would  seem  to 
have  lost  repute  among  florists,  and  very  little 
is  to  be  found  regarding  it  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  Miller  (1733)  mentions, 
along  with  the  common  double,  the  Paper  White, 
pale  flesh,  and  double  Paper  White,  and  distin- 
guished them  as  Primro.'ies  of  Constantinople. 
Later,  the  latter  appellation  was  withdrawn.  An 
Edinburgh  nurseryman  in  1774  names  three 
double  sorts,  viz  ,  double  yellow,  double  red  and 
double  velvet,  which  he  described  as  "  a  great 
beauty,  being  almost  of  a  crimson  colour  with  a 
bright  gold-coloured  stamina." 

Martyn  in  "  Flora  Rustica  "  figured  a  dingy- 
coloured  variety  which  he  called  "  Scotch  Prim- 
rose," and  asserted  that  the  plant  grew  wild  in 
Scotland,  and  in  his  dictionary  he  further 
remarks  that  it  partakes  to  some  extent  of  the 
nature  of  a  Polyanthus.  The  pink  or  lilac  double 
Primrose  was  figured  by  Curtis  in  the  Botanical- 
Magazine,  and  for  a  long  time  or  till  about  the 
third  decade  of  the  last  century  the  Primrose 
remained  in  almost  a  stationary  condition.  Since 
then  many  double  and  fine  single  varieties  have 
been  procluced.  R.  P.  Bkothekston. 

(To  be  continued.  J 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Polyanthuses  from  Camberley. 
Mr.  J.  Crook,  The  Avenue,  Camberley,  sends 
us  a  splendid  lot  of  these  charming  spring  flowers 
in  many  colours.  One  of  an  old  gold  shade  is 
particularly  pleasing,  and  the  deep  rich  yellows 
are  also  very  fine.  This  strain  is  a  very  good 
one  indeed,  and,  as  Mr.  Crook  is  now  making  a 
speciality  of  these  flowers,  we  may  expect  some 
extra  good  things  from  this  source  in  the  near 
future.  

Arctotis  arborescens  from  Herts. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Denison, 
Little  Gaddesden,  Berkhamsted,  Herts,  sends 
beautiful  flowers  of  this  useful  greenhouse  plant. 
He  writes  as  follows:  "I  am  sending  some 
Arctotis  arborescens  for  the  Editor's  table.  We 
have  a  dozen  plants  that  have  been  in  flower 
since  the  latter  part  of  January.  I  think  it 
excellent  for  cutting,  as  the  flowers  last  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  good  greenhouse  plant,  as  no 
insects,  except  green  fly,  attack  it." 

Daffodils  from  Mr  Peter  Basr. 
Still  another  interesting  and  fragrant  contribu- 
tion of  these  beautiful  flowers  has  reached  us 
from  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.,  and  which  have 
been  grown  in  the  garden  of  his  Scottish  home. 
Among  them  were  two  flowers  of  triandrus  albus, 
one  grown  under  glass  and  the  other  in  the  open. 
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The  latter  was  very  pure,  had  the  pale  yellow 
markings  in  the  perianth  better  developed,  and 
had  longer  anthers  and  style.  Corbulana  con- 
spicua  (true)  is  a  lovely  little  rich  yellow  flower. 
Biflora  hybridus,  collected  at  Nimes,  had  three 
flowers  on  a  stem,  these  being  rather  small  and 
pale  cream  coloured.  The  corona  is  very  small 
and  bright  orange  in  colour.  In  the  Poeticus 
section  were  Cassandra,  rich  red  cup,  which 
appears  to  come  a  better  colour  in  the  open  than 
under  glass  ;  Glory,  also  deep  red  cup  ;  Almira 
and  priteox  grandiflorus.  .c  ,     t 

Among  the  Magnis  were  the  beautiful  J. 
B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs.  Camm,  the  huge  Mnie. 
Plemp,  Glory  of  Leiden,  extra  large;  Millie 
Bair  and  P.  R.  Barr.  In  the  Barri  section  B. 
conspicuus.  Lady  Godiva,  Maurice  Vilmorin 
and  Crown  Princess  were  all  beautiful  and 
good.  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  charming 
bright  orange-cupped  Leedsii,  and  others  in  this 
section  were  Beatrice,  with  rich  cream-coloured 
cup ;  Duchess  of  Westminster,  large,  pale  sulphur 
cup ;  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Katherine  Spurrel,  broad 
open  canary  yellow  cup.  Ineomparabilis  Catherine 
has  a  very  wide  deep  yellow  cup  with  a  much 
serrated  edge  ;  I.  Lulworth  is  very  handsome, 
the  bright  orange  scarlet  cup  contrasting  well 
with  the  cream  perianth. 

MUNSTEAD  PrIMKOSES  FKOM  WaTFORD. 
Mr.  Daniel  Hill,  Herga,  Watford,  sends  excel- 
lent flowers  of  this  strain  of  Primroses.  The 
rich  yellow  and  cream  colours  are  very  pleasing. 
He  writes  as  follows:  "  I  am  sending  for  your 
table  just  a  few  Munstead  Primroses.  I  noted 
them  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  last  year's  list 
and  obtained  a  packet,  sowed  it  early  in  February 
(1907),  pricked  the  seedlings  out  in  boxes,  and 
planted  them  out  when  large  enough  in  a  some- 
what damp  and  rather  shady  piece  of  ground, 
where  they  stood  until  early  in  February  this 
year,  when  they  were  removed  to  their  flowering 
quarters,  being  then  very  large  plants  with  a  big 
ball  of  soil  to  each.  They  commenced  flowering 
at  the  end  of  March,  and,  notwithstanding  being 
laid  quite  flat  by  the  snow,  are  now  a  perfect 
mass  of  flow  er.  There  are  only  a  few  very  deep 
orange  varieties,  and  it  is  curious  these  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  much  smaller  than  the  others." 

Polyanthuses  fkom  Epsom. 
Mr.  George  Boyd,  gardener  at  Danehurst, 
Epsom,  Surrey,  sends  a  very  fine  lot  of  Polyan- 
thuses. The  blooms  are  large,  and  are  evidently 
the  result  of  good  culture.  He  writes  :  "I  am 
sending  you  a  few  blooms  of  Polyanthuses  for 
your  table.  They  are  from  seedling  plants  sown 
on  May  1,  190".  Now  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
the  seed  if  good  strong  plants  are  wanted  for 
next  autumn.  It  must  be  sown  in  good  sandy 
soil  in  a  pan.  Place  in  a  cool  greenhouse  till  up, 
and  when  large  enougli  to  handle  prick  the  seed- 
lings out  into  seed-trays.  Place  in  a  cold  frame, 
give  plenty  of  air  and  shade  from  strong  sun  for 
about  a  month.  Then  face  a  frame  towards  the 
north,  and  put  into  it  about  1  foot  of  soil  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  garden  soil,  loam  and  well- 
decayed  manure  (old  hot-bed  is  best).  Plant  out 
into  this  a  few  inches  apart ;  the  sashes  can  be 
removed  altogether  if  the  weather  is  very  hot. 
Shade  for  a  few  days.  Plant  out  in  the  open 
after  the  beds  are  cleared  of  summer  plants. 
Give  the  bed  a  liberal  supply  of  cow  manure 
before  planting." 


Cinerarias  from  Scotland. 
Miss  Clark  Cooper,  Thornfield,  Selkirk,  Scot- 
land, sends  very  fine  blooms  of  an  excellent  strain 
of  large-flowered  Cinerarias  with  the  accom- 
panying note  :  "I  forward  a  small  box  of  sample 
flowers  of  large  Cinerarias  grown  at  Thornfield 
from  one  packet  of  seed  procured  from  Messrs. 
Daniel  Brothers,  seedsmen,  Norwich.  The  variety 
of  colouring  and  hai.dsome  matses  of  bloom 
have  been  much  admin d." 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


N 


THE    DOUBLE-FLOWERED    GORSE. 

0  one  who  sees  a  common  or  hillside 
covered  with  Gorse  in  full  flower  can 
tail  to  appreciate  its  beauty,  and  we 
can    well    understand    such   plant- 
lovers   as    Linnajus    and    Dillenius 
going  into  ecstasies   of   delight,   as 
they  are  reported   to   have   done,    when  such  a 
sight    first    burst    on     their    view    after    being 
acquainted     with     the     plant     from     botanical 
material     only.       Although,      however,      it     is 
found  in  such  abundance  in  a  state  of  Nature, 
we   rarely  find   it    in   the   garden,    thougli,    for 
certain  positions,   it,  or  better  still,  its  double- 
flowered  form,   has  few   equals  .       The   double- 
flowered  variety  is  of  more  compact  habit  than 
the  type,  and  is  neater  for  garden  work,  while 
the  fact  of  its  being  sterile  is  much  in  its  favour, 
as  the  type  becomes  somewhat  unsightly  during 
summer  when  covered  with  burst  seed-pods. 

As  a  rule  the  double  variety  is  met  with  as  a 
dense  bush  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  of  fairly  uniform 
outline.  It  attains  its  greatest  perfection  in 
poor,  gravelly  soil  in  an  open  and  sunny  position  ; 
in  fact,  a  far  greater  profusion  of  flowers  is  pro- 
duced from  examples  growing  in  poor  ground 
than  from  those  planted  in  richer  soil.  The  rich 
golden  flowers  open  during  April  and  May,  and 
the  plant  is  at  its  best  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  a  blaze  of 
colour.  As  it  never  produces  seeds  it  has  of 
course  to  be  increased  from  cuttings  These  are 
made  from  young  wood  taken  in  July  or  August, 
and  should  be  about  4  inches  in  length.  They 
are  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or 
under  a  hand-light,  and  are  left  undisturbed  save 
for  an  occasional  watering  until  growth  com- 
mences the  following  spring.  The  commencement 
of  growth  is  a  sign  that  roots  have  been  formed, 
and  at  this  period  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the  tiny 
plants  and  pot  each  one  singly  into  a  3-inch  pot. 
By  placing  them  in  a  cool  frame  as  soon  as  potted, 
and  keeping  them  close  for  a  week  or  two,  they 
establish  well,  and  may  then  be  plunged  out  of 
doors.  By  following  this  treatment  first-rate 
results  can  be  obtained ;  it  is,  however,  in- 
advisable to  give  cuttings  artificial  heat  as  they 
cannot  be  hurried. 

On  no  account  should  young  plants  be  put  out 
in  nursery  beds,  as  they  transplant  badly,  but 
keep  them  in  pots  until  placed  in  permanent 
situations.  When  preparing  a  position  for  a 
plantation  simply  dig  the  ground  over  to  bury 
the  turf  or  weeds,  then  tread  it  well  and  insert 
the  plants.  Be  careful  when  planting  to  avoid 
hard,  marginal  lines,  and  try  to  obtain  an 
undulated,  natural  outline,  running  into  the 
grass  or  surrounding  vegetation  on  all  sides.  If 
the  clump  is  to  be  kept  dwarf,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
go  over  it  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  and 
out  out  a  number  of  the  strongest  shoots.  When 
once  established  a  clump  will  continue  to  give 
good  results  for  many  years,  and  will  require 
very  little  attention. 


of  expansion  only  the  former  colour  remains. 
During  the  latter  part  of  March  and  in  April  a 
good  specimen  is  most  pleasing.  As  a  bush  this 
Willow  is  attractive,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  seen 
to  much  greater  advantage  when  worked  on  to  a 
stem  of  good  height,  so  that  the  somewhat 
slender  branches  may  form  a  pendulous  growth. 
A  position  close  to  the  water's  edge  should,  if 
possible,  be  aS'orded  this  shrub,  but  failing  this 
it  will  succeed  in  a  damp  soil.  It  may  be  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  inserted  during  March  in 
an  open  border.  Unlike  some  varieties,  which 
must  be  severely  pruned  annually  to  reveal  their 
charms,  tliis  Willow  requires  little  attention  in 
this  respect.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


THE      ROSE     GARDEN 


ROSE  RUST  OR  ORANGE  FUNGUS. 

HERE  this  pest  was  troublesome 
last  year  the  plants  should  be 
sprayed  at  once  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  sulphide.  The 
bushes  should  be  sprayed  just 
when  the  leaves  are  expanding. 
Already  the  rust  is  showing  on  the  hedge  Briars. 
Where  it  is  seen  in  patches  on  the  hard  wood  of 
Rose  plants,  a  capital  remedy  is  methylated 
spirit  and  water  in  equal  quantities.  Thoroughly 
rub  this  in  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  This  rust 
will  attack  seedling  Briars  that  are  planted  out 
for  budding,  and  if  not  checked  will  cause  con- 
siderable damage.        P. 

ROSE    DOROTHY   PAGE    ROBERTS. 

We  have  in  this  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  a  decora- 
tive Rose  of  charming  colouring,  reminding  one  of 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  and  Mme.  liugenie  BouUet. 
There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  interesting 
combination  of  tints,  and,  judging  from  blooms 
exhibited,  I  should  say  this  Rose  will  become  a 
favourite.  We  all  know  how  popular  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  now  is,  and  I  think  a  search  into  the 
back  numbers  of  The  Garden  would  show  that 
we  predicted  this  on  its  appearance,  but  it  is 
remarkable  how  a  Rose  attains  popularity,  and 
equally  remarkable  that  no  new  comer  succeeds 
in  dethroning  the  favourite.  For  instance,  there 
was  introduced,  soon  after  the  advent  of  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  a  variety  named  Ferdinand 
Jamin,  very  much  like  the  former,  and  in  quality 
of  bloom  oftentimes  much  superior,  but  some- 
how this  Rose  has  never  "  caught  on,"  and  I 
question  if  many  Rose  growers  know  it.  Dorothy 
Page  Roberts  has  already  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  favour,  and  I  imagine  it  will  be  found 
in  the  front  rank  of  beautiful  tinted  Roses, 
although  it  is  rather  devoid  of  petals.  But  many 
of  these  newer  Roses  are  wanting  in  fulness,  yet 
by  their  size  of  petal  and  exquisite  colouring 
they  make  amends  for  this.  P. 


W.  D. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    WILLOW. 

(Salix  gracilistyla.  ) 
Nearly  all  trees  or  shrubs  which  bear  catkins 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  deserve 
extended  cultivation  in  our  gardens,  and  many 
only  require  to  be  better  known  to  be  more 
largely  appreciated.  The  Willows  include 
numerous  species  and  varieties  of  great  merit, 
and  who  does  not  admire  the  common  I  loat 
Willow  (S.  Caprea)  of  the  woods— the  "  Palm  " 
of  the  woodland.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  a 
.Tapanese  species,  sometimes  known  under  the 
name  of  S.  mutabilis,  and  in  its  catkin  stage  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  family, 
owing  to  the  exquisite  colouring  of  the  flowers  and 
the  great  freedom  with  which  they  are  produced. 
When  they  first  appear  they  are  silvery  giey 
with  a  sutiuaion  of  red,  but  with  age  or  the  process 


RAMBLER    ROSES    IN    POTS. 

Now  that  the  sprays  of  bloom  are  showing,  great 
care  will  be  required  in  the  matter  of  watering 
and  feeding.  These  ramblers  are  very  thirsty 
subjects.  On  a  fine  day  they  will  need  water 
three  or  four  times,  as  they  are  usually  grown  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  mostly  9  -  inch  or 
10-inch,  and  these  are  quickly  filled  up  with 
roots  if  the  plants  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Where  they  had  a  dusting  over  with  some  good 
artificial  manure  in  February,  they  will  now 
benefit  by  liquid  manure  at  least  once  a  week. 
That  made  from  cow  manure  and  soot  is  as  good 
as  can  be  given  ;  but  where  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, then  guano  water  is  a  good  fertiliser 
applied  at  the  rate  of  about  loz.  to  a  gallon  of 
soft  water.  The  syringe  should  still  be  freely 
applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  as  red 
spider  is  specially  partial  to  the  Crimson  Rambler 
and  I'orotliy  Perkins  tribe.  As  tlie  blooms 
commence  to  unfold,  they  develop  more  beauti- 
fully if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  somewhat  cool 
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temperature,  such  as  a  house  with  a  north 
aspect.  When  empIo\'ed  for  decoration  in 
draughty  positions,  great  care  is  needed  that 
the  plants  are  well  watered  beforehand.  We 
have  seen  splendid  plants  ruined  in  a  few  hours 
by  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution. 

These  ramblers  can  be  grown  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways  that  the  skilled  gardener  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  developing  his  taste  in  this  direction. 
When  I;orothy  Perkins  first  came  out  it  was 
grown  as  a  bush,  and  most  beautiful  it  was. 
Most  of  the  sorts  now  grown  can  be  made  to 
bloom  as  dwarf  bushes  by  simple  pruning  and 
pinching  of  the  growths.  Growers  will  find  two 
and  three  year  old  own-root  plants  excellent  for 
making  these  bushy  specimens.  Everyone  must 
grow  the  new  Tausendsohon.  Nothing  finer  has 
ever  been  raised.  Its  huge  bunches  of  bloom 
measure  fully  9  inches  acro.ss,  and  they  are  such 
exquisitely  beautiful  individual  flowers,  quite 
2J  inches  over,  with  a  lovely  shading  of  white 
and  cream  on  a  lively  Carnation  pink  ground. 
The  blooms  are  very  durable,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  have  a  plant  in  flower  for  a  month  if 
placed  in  a  cool  temperature.  A  charming  dwarf 
companion  to  Tau.sendschon  will 
be  Aennchen  Miiller.  This  would 
make  a  groundwork  to  pillars  of 
the  former,  either  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  decoration.  P. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

VENUS'    LOOKING-GLASS. 

(SpECOLARi.i   Speculum.) 

THIS  hardy  annual  resembles  in  general 
appearance  some  of  the  Campanulas  or 
Bellflowers ;  indeed,  several  botanists 
have  included  it  in  that  family  under 
the  name  of  C.  Speculum.  When  the 
seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  Venus's 
Looking-glass  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  showiest 
annuals  to  flower  in  early  summer.  Coming  into 
bloom  as  they  do  after  the  blaze  of  spring-flowering 
bulbs  is  past,  and  before  the  summer  bedding  is  at 
its  best,  annuals  such  as  the  subject  of  this  note  are 
worth3'  of  more  general  cultivation.  When  once 
grown  in  a  garden,  if  the  ground  is  not  disturbed 
beyond  weeding  and  lightly  forking  over  the 
surface,  the  plants  seed  and  come  up  year  after 
year,  requiring  no  attention  beyond  thinning  the 
seedlings  if  too  thick.  Grown  in  small  groups 
near  the  front  of  the  mixed  border,  or  for  massing 
along  the  edge  of  a  shrubberj'  border,  as  illus- 
trated, this  Specularia  is  an  icleal  subject.     The 


a  solitary  specimen,  however  good  that  may  be. 
Then  seedling  plants  are  usually  more  vigorous 
than  those  from  divisions,  and,  if  the  amateur 
has  a  small  collection  of  species,  he  may  profitably 
devote  a  little  time  and  attention  to  hybridising 
and  raising  hybrids  between  some  of  the  best  of 
the  .species.  There  is  no  limit,  or  almost  none, 
to  the  variety  he  may  thus  secure. 

In  raising  these  hardy  Primulas  from  seeds  an 
important  consideration  is  the  freshness  of  the 
seeds,  and  in  the  case  of  purchased  seeds  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  these  absolutely  fresh.  It  is 
well  known  to  those  of  experience  that  the  seeds 
of  these  plants  germinate  much  more  freely  if 
they  are  sown  almost  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  such  from  the  trade, 
and  it  is  thus  generally  necessary  to  depend  on 
those  ripened  the  previous  year — and  it  may  be 
an  earlier  one  still — and  only  obtainable  with 
other  seeds  in  spring.  In  this  ease  the  seeds  are 
generally  a  long  time  in  germinating,  and  not 
only  patience  but  some  care  is  needed  it  a  full 
measure  of  success  is  to  be  reaped.  Some  of  these 
seeds  may  germinate  the  same  year  as  they  are 
sown,  but  many  will   remain  dormant  until  the 


COLOURED 
PLATE. 

PLATE!      1348. 


SWEET  PEA  EVELYN 
HEMUS. 

THIS  charming  Sweet  Pea 
is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  somewhat  limited 
Picotee section,  and ^as 
raised  by  Miss  Hemus, 
Holdfast  Hall,  Upton- 
on-Severn,  by  whom  it  was  exhi- 
bited last  summer  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  flowers 
from  which  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  was  prepared.  The 
variety  was  granted  an  award  of 
merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  when  exhibited  before  them 
last  summer,  a  rather  rare  distinc- 
tion for  a  Sweet  Pea.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  coloured  plate,  the 
flowers  are  large,  with  delicately- 
waved  standards,  the  creamy  buff 
.  ground  colour  being  edged  with 
bright  pink.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  what  position  this  variety  takes  in  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  audit  this  year. 
Last  season  it  was  exhibited  once  only,  owing, 
of  course,  to  the  raiser  holding  all  the  stock. 
Seeds  of  it  were  sold  out  at  an  early  date  this 
year,  so  that  those  who  secured  any  may  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate.  Miss  Hemus  was 
very  successful  with  Sweet  Peas  last  season,  the 
magnificent  flowers  staged  by  her  at  Vincent 
Square  attracting  much  attention.  Although 
self  flowers  appear  to  be  favoured  most  at 
present,  the  bicolors  or  fancies  have  much  to 
commend  them,  especially  wlien  we  have  colours 
that  harmonise  so  well  as  they  do  in  the  variety 
now  under  notice.  How  it  will  behave  this 
summer  grown  in  various  soils  and  under  vary- 
ing circumstances  can,  of  course,  only  be 
ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but  we 
hope  that  it  will  retain  the  excellent  points 
displayed  last  year.  Providing  it  is  properly 
fixed  and  has  a  good  constitution,  this  Sweet 
Pea  should  have  a  rosy  future  in  store  for 
it.  As  exhibited  last  season  it  had  splendid 
stems,  each  carrying  three  or  four  blooms,  these 
lieing  well  placed  on  the  flower-stalks. 


THE   WHITE-FLOWERED   VENUS'   LOOKING-GLASS  :    SPECULARIA  SPECULUM   ALBA. 


plants  grow  9  inches  to  1  foot  high  ;  the  flowers 
are  bell-shaped  and  violet-blue  in  colour.  The 
white  variety,  alba,  the  subject  of  the  illus- 
tration, is  even  prettier  than  the  type  for 
massing.  A.  0. 


following  one,  and  it  is  thus  necessary  to  prick 
out  the  seedlings  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  more  tardy  seeds  and  to  leave  the 
pans  unemptied  for  another  year.  I  have  even 
found  it  profitable  to  wait  for  the  third  season 
before  discarding  the  chances  of  additional  seed- 
lings ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  exposure 
of  these  seed-pans  to  frost  or  snow  for  a  week 
or  two  in  early  spring  will  frequently  hasten 
the  growth  of  the  seeds  and  give  one  a  better 
crop  of  seedlings. 


Soil  to  Sow  the  Seeps  In. 


HARDY   PRIMULAS    FROM    SEEDS. 

Thekb  are  many  beautiful  hardy  Primulas  which 
can  be  easily  raised  from  seeds,  but,  in  order  to 
achieve  a  full  measure  of  success,  certain  con- 
siderations must  be  kept  in  view.  The  writer 
has  for  many  years  raised  a  number  of  the  hardy 
Primulas  in  this  way,  and  an  account  of  the  I  In  preparing  the  soil  for  the  seeds  it  must  be 
methods  he  has  found  most  profitable  may  be  of  '  remembered  that  these  will  lie  a  long  time,  and 
assistance  to  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakden.  ■  that  not  only  is  ample  drainage  required,  but  it 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  favour  !  is  advisable  to  bake  or  roast  the  earth  so  as  to 
oi  this  plan  of  securing  a  stock  of  these  beautiful  ,  destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  other  growths 
flowers,  many  of  which  are  comparatively  expen-  injurious  to  the  Primulas.  This  may  be  done  by 
sive,  and  by  means  of  seeds  in  a  year  or  two  placing  the  soil  in  an  iron  shovel  over  the  kitchen 
quite  a  little  colony  of  vigorous  plants  will  be  ,  fire.  Then  the  drainage  requires  to  be  very 
secured  for  what  is  often  less  than  the  price  of  j  good.  A  large  crock  should  be  put  over  each 
an  individual.  The  latter  consideration  is  by  no  i  hole  in  the  seed-pan  or  pot,  others  over  that 
means  to  be  despised,  as  a  group  of  even  halfa-  again,  then  some  smaller  pieces,  then  a  little 
dozen  is  nuich  more  effective  and  attractive  than  I  moss  or  rough  fibrous  soil,  and  the  pot  filled  up 
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to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  sandy,  open 
soil  of  loam,  leaf-soil  or  a  little  peat  and 
sharp  silver  sand.  Press  this  gt-ntly  down 
with  a  piece  of  flat  wood  and  sow  the  seeds  very 
thinly,  pressing  them  down  and  covering  with 
a  little  very  fine  and  sandy  soil,  which,  again, 
should  be  well  pressed. 

I  have  practised  two  methods  of  watering 
with  satisfactory  results,  both  at  the  time  of 
sowing  and  to  keep  the  soil  moist  afterwards. 
According  to  one  plan  the  pots  are  dipped  in 
water  until  the  latter  rises  just  through  the  soil. 
This  is  allowed  to  drain  away,  and  then  the 
seeds  are  sown  and  slightly  covered  with 
as  already  indicated.  In  the  other  way  the  seeds 
are  sown  first,  and  then  the  whole  carefully 
watered.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  put  a 
piece  of  paper  or  small  piece  of  wood  on  the  top 
of  the  pan  or  pot,  and  on  this  the  water  is  poured 
and  allowed  to  soilc  through  to  the  soil.  In 
subsequent  waterings  I  prefer  the  dipping  method 
when  time  is  available,  but  it  is  more  tedious  than 
the  other. 

Aftek  Treatment. 
After  the  seeds  are  sown  the  pans  or  pots  are 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, and  a  piece  of  brown  paper  is  put  on  the 
top  to  keep  the  seeds  in  darkness.     As  soon  as 
any  of  the  seedlings  begin  to  appear,  the  paper  \ 
and  glass  should  be  gradually  removed  and  light 
and  air  thus  admitted.     When  the  young  plants 
have  made  a  pair  of  rough  leaves,  they  should  be  ] 
pricked  out  into  similar  soil  about  an  inch  apart  I 
and  grown  on  under  glass,  but  with  plenty  of  air, 
until  the  following  spring,   when  they  may  be 
planted  out. 

In  the  management  of  the  seedlings  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  have  plenty  of  air,  and,  so  I 
long  as  under  glass,  be  shaded  from  the  full  sun-  i 
shine,  but  kept  near  the  light.  Green  fly  must 
be  guarded  against,  and  cither  checked  by  occa- 
sional fumigations  or  kept  away  by  the  use  of  a 
small  brush  and  plenty  of  clean  water.  If  these 
directions  are  carefully  carried  out  and  the  seeds 
are  of  good  germinating  power,  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  will  follow,  and  the  garden 
will  be  enriched  by  the  possession  of  many  very 
beautiful  plants  not  too  common  in  the  girden  of 


the  amateur.  Among  the  hardy  Primulas  which 
can  be  successfully  raised  from  seeds  are  japoniea, 
Sieboldii,  sikkimensis,  denticulata  and  its  forms, 
ealycina,  frondosa,  involucrata,  pubesoens,  vil- 
losa,  viscosa,  capitata,  earniolica  and,  of  course, 
the  Auriculas,  Primroses,  Cowslips  and  their 
allies  in  great  variety.  S.  Arnott. 


TWO    RARE    WINDFLOWERS. 

The  Apennine  Windflower. 
The  Apennine  Windflower  (Anemone  apennina) 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ef 
^   ''^^    our  lower-growing  spring  flowers,  and  as  a  plant 
^  particularly  suitable  for  naturalising,  as  well  as 

for  borders  and  rockwork.  It  is  naturalised 
with  the  most  charming  effect  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  several  mansions,  and  the  writer  has 
seen   little  wooded  glens  carpeted   by   the  Islue 


flowers  of  this  Windflower  as  thickly  as  some 
places    are    covered    with     our    native    Wood 
Anemone     (A.     nemorosa).       This     Windflower 
thrives  splendidly  under  the  shade  of  deciduous 
trees,  while  it  also  blooms  freely  in  the  open, 
giving   its   starry  flowers  in  great   profusion   in 
either  situation  about  March,   April  and   May. 
Nor  is  it  fastidious  as  to  soil,  as  it  will  thrive 
freely  in  the  vegetable  earth  to  be  found  in  most 
woods,  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  border  and  in 
the   somewhat  stony  material  which   forms  the 
basis  of  the  provision  for  plants  grown   in  many 
rock  gardens.     In  either  it  will  flourish,  giving 
its  pretty,  elegantly-formed  foliage  and  its  starry 
flowers   well    raised  above  the   plant  and    from 
G  inches  to  9  inches  high.    The  colour  of  the  typical 
A.  apennina  is  blue,  but  the  plants  have  yielded 
some  variation  both  in  nature  and  under  culti- 
vation.    The  shades  of  blue  vary,  and  there  are 
also   both   white   and   rose   varieties,    all    being 
beautiful  in  their  own  way.     The  newest  of  the 
coloured   varieties  of   A.   apennina,   however,  is 
that   called   A.   apennina   purpurea,   .a   plant   of 
which  is  illustrated.     The  colour  is  distinct  from 
that   of   any  other   variety   offered,  being   of   a 
bright   and   pleasing   mauve.      The   flowers    are 
also  large  and  elegant  in  form,   and  for  cutting 
this  variety  should  prove  useful.     It  originated 
in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun. , 
at  Haarlem,  and  was  sent  out  in  1906.     It  is  as 
easily  grown  as  any  other  variety,  and  the  plant 
figured  was  cultivated  in  poor  and  stony  soil  at 
the  lower  part  of  a  small  rockery,  which  partly 
screens    it    from    the    midday    sun.       Planting 
should   be   done  in  autumn.     Plant   the   tubers 
about  1  inch  or  a  little  more  deep. 
Anemone  nemorosa. 
Charming   as   is  the  Anemone  of   our  woods, 
Anemone   nemorosa,  it  is   so  plentiful  in  many 
districts  that  it  is  needless  to  take  up  the  space 
of  our  gardens  by  planting  this  wilding,  save  for 
those  who  are  out  of  reach  of  the  sight  of  its 
fragile,    starry    flowers.       There    are,    however, 
some  exquisite  forms  of  the  Windflower  which 
lend  a  charm  to  any  garden,  and  some  of  these 
are  of  the  most  beautiful  shades  of  colour  or  are 
noteworthy  from  some  other  feature  which  makes 
them  distinct  from  the  ordinary  one.     The  most 
distinct  of  the  white  varieties  are  the  double  one 
(A.  nemorosa  fl.-pl. )  and  the  curious  A.  nemorosa 
i»racteata,  the  "  Jack-in-the-Grecn '"  of  the  race, 
which  has  its  white  flowers  surrounded  by  a  ruff' 
of  green,  and  is  quaintly  pretty  in  its  own  way. 
The  coloured  forms  are — many  of  them,  at  least — 
of  great  beauty,  none  being  so  well  known,  how- 
ever, as  A.  nemorosa  robinsoniana,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  with  its  opal-like  shades  of 
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tinting.  It  has  been  the  parent  of  some  very 
beautiful  flowers,  several  of  these  having  been 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Allen  of  Shepton 
Mallet,  famed  for  his  work  among  the  Snow- 
drops. Mr.  Allen  raised  some  very  beautiful 
varieties  from  A.  nemorosa  robinsoniana,  one  of 
these  which  bears  his  own  name,  A.  nemorosa 
AUeni.  This  is  a  glorified  form  of  its  parent  in 
size  of  flower,  height  and  in  warmth  of  colouring. 
His  great  desire,  however,  was  to  raise  deep  blue 
forms,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  object,  that  which 
is  figured  in  the  accompanying  photograph,  and 
called  Blue  Queen,  being  one  of  the  best  of  all. 
It  has  remarkably  deep,  true  blue  flowers  of 
good  size,  and  freely  produced  on  a  good  plant. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Allen 
this  and  others  of  his  seedlings  from  A.  n. 
robinsoniana,  and  all  are  beautiful,  that  called 
White  Queen  being  even  larger 
than  A.  n.  Blue  Queen.  No  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  cultivating 
these  Wood  Anemones  in  ordinary 
soil  in  the  garden,  and  they  are 
obliging  in  other  respects  as  well, 
as  they  can  be  cultivated  in  a 
sunny  border  or  at  the  lower  part 
of  a  sunny  rockery  as  well  as  in 
the  half  shade  of  trees,  the  latter 
being,  of  course,  the  conditions 
they  enjoy  in  their  woodland 
haunts.  When  free  from  shade 
they  are  slightly  dwarfer,  and  do 
not  last  quite  so  long  in  bloom. 
Plant  in  autumn. 
Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


RUNNER  BEANS   FOR   AMATEURS. 

1~^  HIS  vegetable  can  be  grown  to  great 
advantage  by  the  amateur  who  has 
only  a  small  garden,  as  in  many  cases 
a  fence  or  wall  may  be  covered  by  it, 
and  the  plants  also  answer  admirably 
to  cover  a  screen  or  fence  if  the 
roots  have  sufficient  food  and  moisture.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  difficulties  to  cope 
with.  Soils  are  often  far  from  the  best,  and  the 
worst  is  a  heavy  clay  soil.  Slugs,  too,  have  to 
be  got  rid  of.  I  have  also  seen  far  too  much 
food  given  at  the  start,  with  the  result  the 
plants  grow  rampant  In  a  season  like  the  last, 


GREENHOUSE. 


PRIMULA    OBCONICA. 

A  M  ON(i    the   many  species 
/%        of  greenhouse  Primulas 

I   \       it  would  be  ditficuUt  to 

/      \      find  one  that  is  more 
y         \^   generally   useful    than 
P.  obconica,  or  the  in- 
versely cone-shaped  Primula,  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  shape 
of  the  calyx.    During  recent  years 
many  fine   varieties    of    it  have 
been  introduced,  ranging  in  colour 
from   the   palest   lilac   to  a  very 
good  blue.    The  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  length  of  the  stems  have 
also    been   greatly   improxed    by 
selection    and    good    cultivation. 
Plants  are  easily  raised  from  seeds 
sown    any   time    during    spring, 
using  well-drained  pans  filled  with 
finely-sifted  soil  composed  of  loam 
and  leaf -soil  in  equal  proportion?, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand  added.  Make  this  moderately" 
firm,  scatter  the  seeds  thinly  on 
the  surface  and   just  cover  them 
with    silver   sand.       Water    very 
carefully    through    a    fine     rose, 
cover  with  sheets  of  brown  paper  and  stand  the 
pans  in  a  slight  hot-bed  or   warm  greenhouse. 
The  paper  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings appear.     When  large  enough  prick  off  the 
seedlings  into  boxes  or  pans  of  similar  soil  and 
give  them   more  air    when  established.      When 
several  leaves  have  formed  pot  the  plants  singly 
into  small  pots,  using  soil  composed  of  two  parts 
good  loam,  one  part    well-decayed  cow  manure 
and  one  part  leaf -soil,  with  a  good  dash  of  siher 
sand.      Shift    on  as  the  plants  require  it  until 
they  are  in  4J-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
will  flower  the  winter  and  spring  following  seed 
sowing.     The  plants  are  excellent  for  a  slightly 
warm  greenhouse,  and  also  make  fine  subjects  for 
a  window.     Gloves  should  always  be  worn  when 
touching  them  as  they  are  highly  poisonous   to 
some  persons  and  on  this  account  should  not  be 
placed  where  children  can  reach  them. 


AN   EASILY-llROWN   GREENHOUSE   PRIMULA  :    P.    OECONICA. 

and  the  crop  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  poor  soil  requires  help. 

Preparini;  the  Soil. 
With  heavy  clay  soil  it  would  well  repay  the 
amateur  to  lighten  it  with  fine  old  mortar  rubble ; 
failing  this,  use  road  sweepings,  coarse  sand, 
wood  ashes  or  burnt  earth.  In  many  gardens 
a  certain  amount  of  success  may  be  obtained  in 
heavy  soil  by  having  a  raised  border  if  under  a 
wall  or  fence,  the  only  objection  to  this  being 
that  in  a  hot,  dry  summer  more  moisture  is 
required.  With  a  light  soil  a  raised  border  is 
not  advisable,  and  the  amateur  would  do  well  to 
give  a  liberal  amount  of  food  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  cow  manure  being  excellent  if  it  has 
been  laid  in  a  heap  for  a  few  months.  Soil  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall  or  fence  often  dries  quicker 
than  in  the  open,  and  in  tliis  respect  so  much 


depends  upon  the  position  of  the  border  and 
other  small  details  the  amateur  well  under- 
stands. I  am  sure  much  better  results  would 
often  be  obtained  if  a  little  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  soil  at  the  start,  and  it  sliould  be 
borne  in  mind  the  labour  is  not  lost,  as  it  will 
grow  the  plants  satisfactorily  for  years.  In 
heavy  land  I  have  used  old  leaf-soil  to  advantage 
or  spent  Mushroom  manure. 

Seed-sowing  and  Planting. 

The  amateur  frequently  sows  too  early  ;  only 
recently  I  saw  Runner  Beans  sown  the  early  part 
of  March.  I  am  aware  every  allowance  should 
be  made  for  mistakes,  and  that  the  amateur  is 
anxious  to  secure  early  pods,  but  often  this  is 
retarded  by  too  early  sowing,  growth  not  being 
sufficiently  rapid  when  the  soil  is  not  warm 
enough  to  encourage  root-action. 
I  do  not  advise  sowing  earlier 
than  the  second  week  in  May, 
and  other  sowings  can  with 
advantage  be  made  until  the  end 
of  the  month.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  drill  or  trench  and  sow 
the  seeds  in  this  4  inches  apart. 

After  Management. 

So  much  here  depends  upon  the 
season.    Last  year  a  friend  of  mine 
lost   much    of   the   early  crop  by 
over  watering  with  a  hose  ;    the 
weather  was   wet  and   cold  and 
the  soil  heavy,  and  when  watered 
every  day  the   blossom  dropped. 
In  dry,    hot  weather,    of  course, 
it   would   be  the  reverse,  and  in 
a  light  soil  plants  in  full  bearing 
require  liberal  supplies  of  water 
and  food,  and  the  latter  may  be 
given  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure 
or  a  good  fertiliser,  the  last-named 
used  as  a  surface  dressing  about 
every  ten  days  and  well  watered 
in.     Another    point    often    over- 
looked is  stopping  the  plants  ;    it 
is  often  thought  that  the  higher 
they  run  the  better,  but  it  is  not 
so,  as  this  growth  is  obtained  at 
the  loss  of  pods  at  the  base.      I 
certainly  advise  stopping  or  pinch- 
ing  out   the   points  at  4  feet   or 
5  feet  from  the  ground,  or  even 
less   with  a  dwarf  fence,  as  this 
induces  the  plants  to  throw  out 
side  growths  and  to   fruit  much 
sooner.       The  stopping    must    be 
continued  as  required  througli  the 
season.     This  stopping   does   not 
apply  later  on  in  the  season  if  a 
large  space  or  height  is  required 
to   be   furnished.      If   the   plants 
are    allowed     to    grow     as    they 
please,  the  tops  will  double  over 
after  they  get  a  few  inches  beyond 
the  tops  of  the  stakes  and  become 
badly     bruised     by     winds     and 
heavy  rains.     For  plants   on  low 
fences  or  walls,  the  advice  given  above  is  specially 
applicable;    but   I   would   advise  a  trial  of   the 
Climbing  French  Beans.      These  are   admirably 
adapted  for  limited  space  and  low  walls  or  fences. 
They  resemble  the  Dwarf  French  in  some  ways, 
but   run   freely,   and   they  are  earlier  than  the 
ordinary  Runner.     There  are  some  splendid  sorts, 
such  as   Veitch's  Climbing,  Princess   of   Wales, 
Sutton's  Epiciire,  Carter's  July  and   Successor. 
Among  Scarlet  Runners  we  now  hare  some  very 
fine  sorts.     Carter's  Scarlet  Emperor  is  a  variety 
that  produces  large  clusters  of  very  long  pods  ; 
Sutton's  Prizewinner  is  another  that  belongs  to 
the   long-podded   section,    and    is    splendid    for 
exhibition  ;   and  Webb's  Exhibition  is  also  one 
that   is   capable   of   winning   many   first   prizes. 
Other  splendid  varieties  are  Sutton's  Best  of  All, 
Sutton's  Scarlet  (a  good  one   for   a  hot  .=eason) 
and  Carter's  .Jubilee  Runner.  G.  W.  B, 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN   WORK   WEEK   BY   WEEK. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN.  —  Owing  to 
the  cold  and  unsatisfactory  weather 
in  the  early  spring  many  subjects  are 
ver}'  backward.  I  am  now  thinning 
my  Parsnips,  leaving  a  space  between 
them  of  about  1  foot.  From  a  patch 
of  Cabbage  seed  sown  in  early  March  and  from 
seedlings  subsequently  pricked  off  I  propose  in 
the  immediate  future  to  plant  them  in  their 
permanent  quarters,  observing  a  distance  between 
the  rows  of  IS  inches  and  1  foot  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows.  The  thinning  of  Carrots  and 
Onions  should  not  be  delayed.  The  shorthorn 
Carrots  should  be  thinned  to  about  2  inches 
apart,  the  intermediate  varieties  to  .3  inches  and 
the  long-rooted  to  4  inches  apart.  Subsequently 
it  may  be  advisable  to  thin  them  again.  If 
Runner  Beans  have  not  j'et  been  sown,  put  them 
in  at  once.  The  earliest  sowings  are  producing 
plants  that  are  now  making  vigorous  growth,  and 
these  will  be  staked  at  once. 

The  Greenhouse. — I  am  just  now  moving  my 
Liliums  outdoors,  standing  them  on  tiles,  boards, 
slates,  &c. ,  in  a  sheltered  quarter  of  the  garden. 
If  stood  on  a  good  layer  of  coke  breeze  or  .sif  ti  d 
ashes  the  plants  do  well.  The  beautiful  Arum 
Lily  may  be  divided  now  and  planted  forthwith 
in  .specially-prepared  quarters  in  the  open.  This 
operation  was  full}-  dealt  with  and  illustrated  in 
these  pages  some  time  ago.  As  the  showy  Pelar- 
goniums go  out  of  flower  I  am  standing  them 
outdoors  for  the  growths  to  ripen  preparatory  to 


2. — A    THRKB   MONTHS    OLD    PLANT    READY    FOR 
POTTINO    UP   INTO   A  3-INCH    OE  4-INCU    POT, 


I. — niPPEASTRUM     SEEDLINGS     PRICKED     OFF 
INTO   A   5-INCH   POT. 

cutting  them  down.  A  later  batch  to  succeed 
those  just  mentioned  I  am  giving  occasional 
applications  of  liquid  manure.  The  manure 
water  will  be  stopped  when  the  blossoms  open. 
Bushy  growths  on  Petunias  and  Heliotropes  may 
be  secured  by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  ;  this  must  not  be  repeated,  however,  if 
really  good  results  are  wanted  within  reasonable 
time. 

Ohrysanthemums. — My  late-struck  plants  are 
now  being  placed  outdoors.  The  earliest  batch 
are  making  headway  in  their  sheltered  quarters 
outdoors.  We  are  now  giving  the  plants  rather 
more  space,  as  air  must  pass  freely  through  them 
and  the  sun's  beneficent  influence  mu.st  also  be 
e.xperienced  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained 
next  autumn.  Pay  careful  attention  to  watering. 
Plants  of  the  early-flowering  sorts  that  have  been 
thoroughly  hardened  off  in  the  cold  frames  I  am 
proceeding  to  plant  outdoors  in  their  flowering 
quarters.  Give  each  plant  plenty  of  room.  The 
•Japanese  varieties  require  a  space  3  feet  square, 
the  singles  2^  feet  and  the  Pompons  about  2  feet. 
Wherever  possible,  mass  a  few  plants  of  one 
colour  or  one  variety  together. 

The  Bosc  Garden.  —  Suckers  that  so  often 
develop  should  be  removed  at  once,  otherwise 
they  may  cause  serious  trouble  or  inconvenience. 
Maggots,  grubs  and  caterpillars  are  sure  to  cause 
anxiety  as  new  growth  becomes  more  general. 
1'hey  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  inception  of  their 
depredations.  Hand-picking  is  the  best  remedy, 
although  syringing  is  often  advocated.  Syringing 
is  etfiacious  in  the  case  of  aphides  and  may  be 
followed  with  advantage.  Weakly  growths 
should  be  rubbed  out,  thus  concentrating  all 
the  vigour  of  the  roots  on  the  stronger  shoots 
that  are  retained.  For  flowering  next  year  I 
propose  to  prune  the  climbing  Roses  under 
glass  in  the  immediate  future,  by  these  means 
encouraging  the  development  of  stout  and  sturdy 
growths. 

The  Wiiuloir  Garden. — Plants  in  the  window 
are  benefited  by  being  turned  round  from  time  to 
time  ;  they  become  drawn  and  unshapely  other- 
wise. Take  advantage  of  fine  days  to  afford 
window  plants  abundant  ventilation.  Plants  that 
have  well  filled  their  present  pots  with  roots 
should  have  an  occasional  application  of  manure 
water.     Use  preferably  a  well-known  and  reliable 


[  patent  or  concentrated   manure,   as   this  is  less 
likely  to  give  off  unpleasant  odours. 

The  Cold  Frame. — Plants  raised  in  heat  in 
the  greenhouse  should  be  transferred  to  the  cold 
frame  and  gradually  inured  to  hardier  conditions. 
By  these  means  I  am  able  to  transfer  or  plant 
1  outdoors  later  on  quite  a  number  of  sub-tropical 
subjects  for  beautifying  the  garden  through  the 
summer  season.  Dahlias  and  other  equally  tender 
plants  may  be  inured  to  hardy  conditions  of 
plant  life  by  the  aid  of  the  cold  frame.  On 
tine  days  the  frame-lights  should  be  removed 
entirely.  D.  B.  0. 

HIPPEASTRUMS  :    THEIR  PROPAGATION 

AND    CULTURE. 

The  varieties  of  Hippeastrum,  or,  to  give  it  the 
more  common  name  in  gardens,  Amaryllis,  have 
become  extremely  popular  during  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
what  a  glorious  sight  they  are  when  in  flower. 
For  size  and  brilliancy  of  colour  they  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  bulbous  plant.  Few- 
better     examples     of     the     skill     displayed    by 


3. — AN  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  OLD  SEEDLING,  SHOW- 
ING THE  EFFECT  OF  PLUNGING  THE  POT 
TO  A  DEPTH  OF  2  INCHES  IN  LEAVES  ON 
A    HOT-P.ED. 

hybridists  can  be  obtained  than  a  comparison  of 
the  many  beautiful  hybrids,  and  the  wild  species, 
both  of  which  can  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew  in 
the  spring.  The  crossing  and  intercrossing  of 
the  flowers  is  a  subject  which  the  amateur 
might  very  well  make  a  hobby,  for  few-  plants 
are  easier  to  grow  and  give  better  results. 
When  once  the  bulbs  flower,  with  proper  treat- 
ment they  continue  to  bloom  annually,  often 
producing  two  and  occasionally  three  spikes  of 
flowers. 

The  question  which  may  confront  the  beginner 
is  how  to  start  their  cultivation,  whether  to 
purchase  a  few  bulbs  or  a  packet  of  seeds.  Bulbs 
of  really  first-class  sorts  are  expensive.  On  the 
other  hand  seeds  of  really  first-class  strains  can 
now  be  obtained  from  Is.  per  packet  upwards. 
Although  this  may  mean  waiting  a  couple  of 
years  for  the  first  flowers,  the  results  will  more 
than  justify  the  time  spent  in  growing  the  seed- 
lings to  the  fjowering  stage.    Whep  once  flowering 
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bulbs  are  obtained,  seeds  may  be  saved  from 
the  best  blooms  and  a  few  plants  raised  each 
year.  The  selection  of  the  flowers  from  which 
to  save  seeds  is  important,  the  chief  points  to 
consider  in  the  flowers  being  colour,  form,  sub- 
stance and  size. 

Propagation. — The  seeds  ripen  in  autumn, 
when  some  growers  sow  the  seeds.  When  the 
supply  of  heat  is  limited  it  is  better  to  defer 
sowing  till  early  spring,  as  the  young  plants  will 
then  have  the  whole  summer  in  which  to  make 
good  growth.  Sow  the  seeds  in  pots  of  light 
sandy  soil,  just  covering  them  with  fine  soil,  and 
place  them  in  a  propagating  frame  if  available, 
or  cover  the  pots  with  sheets  of  glass  and  stand 
them  in  the  warmest  available  position  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  seeds  soon  germinate.  When 
large  enough  to  handle  they  may  be  potted  off 
singly  in  small  pots  or  placed  several  together  in 
a  larger  size — 4-inch  or  .5-inch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
In  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould  imd 
peat,  to  which  plenty  of  sand  is  added,  the 
young  plants  will  make  rapid  progress. 

OJsets. — These  grow  round  the  sides  of  the  old 
bulbs  (Fig.  5)  and  should  be  removed  at  the  time 
of  potting  or  top-dressing.  A  typical  offset  is 
depicted  in  Fig.  6.  Pot  them  up  singly  in  small 
pots,  using  soil  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
seedlings.  They  are  sometimes  left  to  grow  in 
the  same  pot  with  the  parent  bulb,  but  as  a  rule 
the  blooms  are  not  so  fine  as  when  the  bulbs  are 
grown  one  in  a  pot.  The  flowers  of  the  offsets 
are,  of  course,  identical  in  colour  with  those  of 
the  parent  plant ;  seedlings,  although  saved  from 
blooms  pollinated  with  their  owti  pollen,  vary  in 
colour. 

Growing  on  the  Young  Plants. — By  giving  them 
plenty  of  heat,  moisture  and  rich  soil  it  is 
possible  to  flower  the  seedlings  in  eighteen  to 
twenty  months.  Amateurs,  however,  are  seldom 
able  to  give  them  these  conditions  unless  the 
whole  greenhouse  can  be  devoted  to  Amaryllises 
and  plants  requiring  similar  conditions.  In  the 
ordinary  greenhouse  it  takes  from  two  to  three 
years  to  flower  the  plants  from  seeds.  The  next 
move  for  the  plants  potted  up  singly  will  be  into 
5-ineh  pots,  while  those  growing  several  together, 
one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  should  be 
potted  up  singly  in  4-inch  pots.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
plant  eighteen  months  from  seed  lifted  out  of  the 
plunge  bed.     This  is  a  method  favoured  by  some 


-AN  OLD  BULB  WITH  NDMBROUS  SMALL  ONES, 
OB  OFFSETS,    SUEROUNDING   IT. 


4. — A  WELL-GKOWN  PLANT,  ONE  YEAR  AND  NINE 
MONTHS   OLD,  FROM   SEED. 

growers,  others  cultivate  their  plants  with  equally 
satisfactory  results  on  the  ordinary  greenhouse 


Treatmad  of  Flowering  Bulbs. — In  March  the 
drainage  of  each  pot  should  be  carefully  examined, 
the  soil  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  and  the 
bulbs  top-dressed  or  repotted  if  necessary.  Use 
soil  composed  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould,  one  part  peat  and  one  part  well- 
decayed  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal 
and  sufficient  coarse  sand  to  make  the  whole 
porous.  Very  little  water  will  be  necessary  till 
after  the  plants  have  flowered,  as  they  obtain 
siifficient  moisture  from  the  syringing  morning 
and  evening.  Amaryllises  make  most  of  their 
foliage  after  flowering  ;  this  is  a  very  important 
period,  for  it  is  the  time  to  lay  a  good  foundation 
to  obtain  good  flowers  the  following  year.  The 
plants  benefit  by  liberal  feeding  when  growing 
vigorously.  They  should  be  given  all  the  sunlight 
possible  and  be  syringed  at  least  twice  daily.  In 
autumn,  when  the  season's  growth  is  completed, 
the  supply  of  water  may  be  gradually  reduced. 
Only  sufficient  water  is  necessary  during  winter 
to  prevent  the  bulbs  shrivelling. 


THE  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  PLANTS. 
When  a  collection  of  plants  are  put  out  in  a 
border  it  is  very  important  that  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  plant  to  plant  be  allowed  so  that  each 
will  have  sufficient  space  to  develop  in,  then 
the  plants  will  form  fine  specimens  and  fill  up 
the  whole  of  the  border  without  being  unduly 
crowded.  The  system  of  bedding  -  out  which 
obtains  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  of  filling 
flower-beds  with  a  combination  of  tall  and 
dwarf-growing  plants,  is  a  very  efiective  one 
when  rightly  carried  out.  The  tall  or  dot  plants, 
as  these  are  called,  are  sometimes  too  numerous 
in  a  bed,  and  so  the  general  efiect  is  marred.  In 
such  a  case  the  large  plants  smother  the  small  ones. 


A  Oood  Example. — If  Fuchsias  are  employed 
as  dot  plants,  specimens  which  are  about  2  feet 
high  should  be  planted  3  feet  apart.  Then  we 
will  suppose  that  Violas  are  used  as  a  ground- 
work; these  should  be  planted  10  inches  asunder, 
they  will  thus  form  a  complete  carpet  of  healthy 
plants,  and  the  Fuchsias  will  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  from  all  points  of  view. 

The  Zonal  Pelargonium  Bed. — As  a  rule  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  fill  a  bed  by  themselves  and  are 
more  successful  so  grown  than  when  mixed  with 
tall-growing  subjects,  because  air  and  light  must 
reach  them  freely.  Overcrowding  and  excessive 
moisture  results  in  both  leaves  and  flowers 
damping  off  badly.  Good  plants  turned  out  of 
Si-inch  pots  should  be  planted  about  1  foot  apart. 
At  the  end  of  June  the  leaves  of  the  plants  will 
touch  each  other,  but  overcrowding  will  rarely 
occur,  and  when  cuttings  are  taken  later  in  the 
season  ugly  gaps  will  not  be  made,  and  the 
removal  of  the  cuttings  will  prevent  any  undue 
crowding. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — These  plants  should  be 
put  out  about  14  inches  apart  if  they  are  good 
specimens,  as  the  leaves  are  large  and  quickly 
fill  up  the  space. 

Edging  Plants. — Naturally  dwarf -growing  sub- 
jects are  used  for  the  edging  or  bordering  of  a 


6.  —  AN  OFFSET  CAREFULLY  SEVERED  FROM 
FIG.  5  WITH  A  SHARP  KNIFE  SO  THAT 
A   NUMBER  OF  ROOTS   ARE  ATTACHED. 

flower  bed,  and  they  should  be  put  in  more  closely 
than  flowering  plants  which  occupy  the  body  of 
the  bed,  so  that  they  will  form  a  compact  line 
unbroken  at  any  point.  Such  plants  as  Lobelias, 
Coleuses,  Iresines,  Violas,  Grasses  and  Echeverias 
are  so  employed,  and  each  one  should  be  put  in 
so  as  to  allow  of  a  few  inclies  of  open  space 
between  that  will  be  filled  soon  after  the  bedding 
work  is  completed. 

Carpet  Beds. — The  groundwork  plants  used  in 
these  beds  must  be  arranged  close  together,  so 
that  the  design  will  show  up  distinctly  at  once. 
Afterwards  judicious  pinching  of  the  plants  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  design  distinct.       Avon. 
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Planting  Dahlias. — These  are  very  satisfactory 
plants  for  the  town  garden  whose  borders  are 
sufficiently  wide  for  their  accommodation,  but  if 
they  are  to  yield  of  their  best  the  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared  by  deep  digging  and  generous 
manuring  in  the  second  spit.  When  the  station 
has  been  thus  prepared,  the  strong  central  stake 
should  be  put  into  position,  and  in  planting 
the  plant  should  be  placed  close  up  to  it. 
Healthy  young  plants  from  cuttings  struck  this 
spring  are  the  most  reliable,  and  if  they  have  not 
been  raised  at  home  they  can  be  bought  quite 
cheaply  from  hawkers  or  shops  making  a  speciality 
of  plants.  They  will  be  in  3-inch  pots  and  will 
be  finsly  rooted.  When  the  planting  is  com- 
pleted there  should  be  a  wide,  shallow  saucer  all 
round  the  stem,  as  this  will  facilitate  watering 
and  the  application  of  liquid  manure  later  on. 
If  the  soil  is  poor  and  it  is  impossible  to  adequately 
enrich  it  with  natural  manure,  the  show  and 
fancy  varieties  or  the  Pompons  should  be  grown 
and  allowed  to  flower  with  little  or  no  disbudding, 
but  in  good  soil  Cactus  varieties  are  best. 

German  Irises.  —  For  planting  in  many 
positions  in  the  town  garden  where  other  plants 
would  either  refuse  to  grow  or  merely  exist, 
German  Irises  are  exceedingly  useful.  In  narrow 
forecourts  where  the  soil  gets  practically  no  rain 
naturally  and  little  sun,  or  beneath  trees,  they 
will  prove  especially  satisfactory  if  they  can 
once  be  established,  but  this  essentia)  point  often 
causes  trouble.  The  amateur  who  has  planted 
and  failed  on  more  than  one  occasion  and  has  not 
tried  moving  them  immediately  after  flowering 
is  over  should  do  so,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  if  the  soil  is  well  worked  and  water  is  given 
now  and  again  afterwards,  success  will  reward 
his  efforts.  They  may  not  flower  very  freely  for 
the  first  and  second  seasons,  but  subsequently 
will  not  fail  the  grower  in  that  direction  ;  and  if 
they  did  they  would  still  be  entitled  to  a  place 
on  account  of  their  handsome  leafage.  As  it  is 
not  desirable  to  disturb  them  any  more 
frequently  than  is  imperative,  the  amount  of 
food  in  the  soil  should  be  maintained  by  annual 
top  dressings  of  rich  soil  or  sweet  manure  ;  the 
former  can  be  applied  after  flowering  or  the 
latter  in  autumn.  During  June  and  July 
particularly  heavy  waterings  are  very  beneficial. 

Surface  Stirring. — This  is  one  of  the  routine 
operations  of  gardening  which  must  never  be 
overlooked  or  neglected,  as  it  aids  one  so 
materially  on  the  road  to  success.  In  the  gene- 
rality of  cases  Dutch  hoeing  is  the  best  form  of 
cultivation,  for  at  the  same  time  as  it  opens  up 
the  surface  it  cuts  down  the  weeds,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  of  adoption  when  plants  are 
closely  packed  in  the  beds  and  borders  and  are 
making  free  growth.  In  this  event  the  most 
useful  tool  is  a  planting  fork  attached  to  a  long 
Ash  handle.  With  this  one  can  work  in  and 
out  among  tlie  plants  without  the  remotest 
chance  of  doing  injury,  but  it  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  do  the  weeding  by  hand.  Such  a 
tool  as  this  comes  in  handy  for  several  purposes 
and  should  always  have  a  place  in  the  set. 

Violas. — Those  whose  gardens  are  of  light 
soil  that  dries  out  (juickly  are  somewhat  prone 
t^  hesitate  whether  to  grow  Violas  or  not,  for  it 
is  generally  understood  that  they  prefer  a 
(■tronger,  moisture-rooting  medium.  No  matter, 
however,  what  the  soil  may  be  they  should 
always  be  grown,  for  they  make  a  beautiful 
display,  provided  that  they  receive  proper 
attention.  Some  manure  should  be  worked  into 
the  soil  and  the  planting  must  be  done  firmly. 
After  that  the  principal  thing  is  watering,  and 
in  well-drained  gardens  it  <loe8  not  appear  to  be 
possible  to  overdo  this  ;  if  they  have  a  really 
good  soaking  every  alternate  evening,  they  grow 
vigorously  and  flower  with  a  freedom  which  other 
plants  may  equal,  but  cei  tainly  cannot  excel. 
Favourite  \arieties  of  mine  are  Bullion  (rich 
yellow)  and  True  Blue.       Horace  J.  Wriout. 
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FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Fruit  Houses. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTABINES 
that  are  ripe  and  ripening  should 
have  abundance  of  air,  so  that  the 
flavour  of  the  fruits  is  enriched.  Tie 
in  the  young  growths,  especially  those 
that  shade  the  fruit,  and  the  leaves 
which  cover  the  fruits  should  be  pulled  or 
fastened  aside  while  the  fruits  are  colouring. 
Give  plenty  of  water,  and  do  not  miss  damping 
down  several  times  daily  It  is  not  necessary  to 
stop  syringing  except  for  a  very  few  da3's  when 
the  fruit  is  in  the  last  stages  of  ripening.  Trees 
in  succession  houses  should  be  kept  tied,  and  no 
more  wood  laid  in  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  take  out  any 
barren  growths  and  fill  in  with  new.  Plenty  of 
room  should  be  given  for  development  of  the 
foliage.  In  dull  weather  the  temperature  should 
be  60°  to  65°. 

Vines  which  are  rapidly  colouring  should  have 
abundance  of  air  daily  in  fine  weather,  and  a  little 
chink,  enough  to  dispel  moisture,  at  all  times. 
See  that  the  borders  are  in  proper  condition  of 
moisture,  as  the  Vine  takes  a  lot  of  water. 
Continue  to  stop  the  laterals  till  the  Grapes  are 
ripe,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  as  they 
will  shade  and  help  keep  the  berries  in  proper 
condition.  Keep  Muscats  at  a  good  even  tem- 
perature of  about  75°  to  80°,  and  put  on  a  little 
air  every  morning  at  6  30.  Prick  over  the 
border  when  thinning  is  completed,  give  a  good 
sprinkling  of  artificial  manure,  and  follow  with  a 
thorough  watering  of  tepid  water  as  near  as 
possible  at  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Many 
a  check  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  cold  water. 
Houses  containing  late  varieties  should  be  well 
thinned,  and  when  long  shoulders  are  liked, 
these  should  be  carefully  tied  up. 

Figs  that  are  yielding  ripe  fruits  should  be 
kept  a  trifle  drier  on  the  foliage,  but  not  at  the 
roots,  or  the  second  crop  may  suffer.  As  soon 
as  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  top-dress  with 
manure  and  give  a  thorough  watering  to  help 
along  the  second  crop.  Encourage  succession 
houses  in  like  manner.  Tie  in  the  growths  and 
stop  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  except  where  longer 
growths  are  required. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Peaches  that  have  set  a  good  crop  must  be 
thinned  early ;  if  any  curled  or  blistered 
leaves  still  exist  continue  to  remove  and  burn 
them.  Proceed  with  the  disbudding  as  fast  as 
possible,  so  that  there  is  no  undue  strain  on  the 
tree. 

Apricots  will  now  require  stopping,  except 
where  a  tree  is  forming,  then  stop  only  those 
branches  which  are  not  required.  Lay  in 
exactly  the  number  of  shoots  you  have  room  for 
and  no  more.  Stop  the  branches  before  they  get 
hard,  as  the  Apricot  does  not  like  the  knife. 
Put  the  nets  over  the  Strawberry  quarters  ;  this 
will  ward  ofl'  a  degree  or  two  of  frost  should  any 
prevail. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Turnips  and  Parsnips. — Thin  these  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  conveniently  handled  ;  all  crops  are 
better  if  thinned  early.  Peas  and  Runner  Beans 
should  again  be  sown,  and  Carter's  Michaelmas 
Pea  sown  the  first  week  in  June  for  latest  crops. 
Sow  Carrots  every  fortnight  to  have  successions 
of  young  edible  roots,  also  salading  plants 
little  and  often. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Beds  should  be  made,  and 
those  planted  out  under  hand-lights  and  in 
frames  may  have  the  lights  removed  on  all  bright 
days.  Marrows  do  well  on  the  flat  ground  if  a 
hole  is  taken  out  and  a  few  spits  of  good  manure 


dropped  in,  with  a  bit  of  good  soil  on  the  top  to 
plant  in.     Prick  off  Celery  now  in  quantity. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

Leo^iardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Hanging  Baskets. — When  the  roof  of  the  stove 
or  conset-vatory  is  not  overcrowded  with  climbers 
the  emplo3ment  of  hanging  baskets  will  much 
improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  structure, 
and  for  this  purpose  some  Ferns  are  most 
suitable.  The  old  and  well-known  Nephrolepis 
tuberosa  and  the  smaller-grewing  N.  pectinata 
are  both  desirable.  Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchii 
is  also  excellent,  and  the  beautiful  lace-like 
fronds  hanging  over  and  around  the  baskets  have 
a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Pot  Roses. — Now  that  these  popular  flowers 
have  given  their  main  crop  of  blooms,  we  must 
work  among  them  most  assiduously  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained  for  a  future  season,  as 
success  depends  so  much  on  present  treatment 
and  the  class  of  growth  secured.  However  well 
and  carefully  one  may  attend  to  the  plants  later 
on,  it  will  be  comparatively  useless  if  they  are 
neglected  now. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Grapes. — Second  early  Hamburghs  and  other 
summer  Grapes  will  now  be  at  the  stoning  stage, 
and,  presuming  all  lateral  growth  has  been  closely 
pinched  just  before  the  process  commenced, 
the  work  must  now  be  temporarily  suspended, 
or  only  carried  on  so  as  to  prevent  actual 
crowding  of  the  foliage.  Afternoon  closing 
may  likewise  be  postponed  a  little  beyond  the 
usual  hour,  as  undue  pressure  in  any  respect 
is  not  advisable  at  this  somewhat  critical  juncture. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Cherries  07i  Walls. — In  exposed  situations, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  adverse  winds  and 
cutting  frosts,  the  extremities  of  the  new 
growth  of  various  kinds  of  Cherries  are  liable  to 
become  infested  with  black  aphis.  On  the  first 
appearance  the  trees  must  be  syringed  (preferably 
witli  a  hose)  with  soap-suds,  this  application  to 
be  followed  by  a  second  of  clear  water  the 
following  day. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale.  — The  sets  inserted  some  ti  me  ago  for  the 
main  forcing  batch  now  being  somewhat  advanced 
in  top  growth  should  be  gone  over,  and  the  new 
crowns  reduced  to  about  a  couple  on  each  set. 
Some  growers  never  thin  at  all,  but  this  practice 
is  ruinous,  as  no  sun  or  air  can  gain  admission, 
and  weak,  puny  produce,  utterly  unfit  for  forcing, 
is  the  result.  After  reducing  the  crowns  use  the 
Dutch  hoe  freely  to  keep  down  weeds. 

Neniy -planted  Bhtibarh. — Where  new  planta- 
tions were  formed  this  season,  and  early  sorts 
given  a  sunny  position  and  warm  soil  in  order  to 
encourage  early  growth  and  ripening  of  the 
crowns  for  forcing,  a  good  thick  mulch  must  be 
given  and  water  supplied  to  the  roots,  as  many 
new  fibres  will  now  be  at  work.  Upon  no 
account  pull  any  from  these  plants  this  season, 
as  this  would  greatly  weaken  the  crowns. 

Flower    Garden. 

Lilies.  —  Newly-planted  Lilies  of  the  late 
flowering  types  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
protection  to  the  early  growths.  If  this  protec- 
tion can  be  afforded  by  growing  shrubs  or  plants 
of  any  kind  so  much  the  better,  but  spray  tips 
from  Pea  sticks  answer  very  well,  and  they 
should  be  high  enough  to  afford  some  shelter 
until  the  end  of  the  month. 

T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Bernera. ) 

Ashictllthorpe   Norwich. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intendt. 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance^  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
" Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  oi\  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  Imsiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  tnore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Crown  Imperials  (Constant  Subscriber). 
These  things  are  very  erratic  in  their  behaviour, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  of  the 
bulbs  may  still  be  quite  sound  and  firm,  while 
others  may  have  decayed.  Impatient  of  removal 
generally,  the  bulbs,  if  long  out  of  the  soil  and 
much  dried,  will  take  a  long  time  to  recover. 
,  As  there  is  now  so  little  growth  apparent,  we 
advise  you  to  wait  till  July,  then  lift  them  for 
e.xamination,  replanting  the  sound  ones  at  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  6  inches.  As  your  soil  is 
heavy  brick  earth,  it  would  be  well  to  lighten  it 
with  sand  or  grit  before  replanting,  selecting  a 
warm  position  when  doing  so.  Only  bulbs  of 
the  largest  size  flower ;  the  others  may  remain 
without  giving  evidence  of  leaf-growth  at  all  or 
producing  but  the  merest  apology  for  the  same. 

Belladonna  Lilies  flowering^  now 

{E.  O.  P.). — We  have  never  before  known  Bella- 
donna Lilies  to  behave  in  the  same  way  as  j'ours. 
In  our  opinion  their  throwing  up  spikes  in 
spring  is  mainly  owing  to  the  cold  wet  summer 
experienced  last  year.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
sunshine  it  is  probable  that  the  embryo  flowers 
were  only  partially  formed  when  growth  was 
arrested,  and  consequently  they  did  not  possess 
sufficient  vigour  to  make  their  appearance  above 
ground  at  the  proper  time.  As  the  stems  are 
rotted  off  at  the  base  they  will  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  autumn  flowering,  no  more  in 
fact  than  if  they  had  developed  and  expanded 
their  blossoms  last  autumn.  Belladonna  Lilies 
need  fairly  liberal  treatment,  and  it  is  possible 
that  yours  may  be  somewhat  starved.  A  thorough 
watering  with  liquid  manure  for  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  may  be  helpful. 
Give  the  first  dose  at  once. 

Bulbs  In  grass  (R<dgeu'ay).—lt  tt-e  bulb  growth 
is  good,  liquid  manure  will  be  of  some  assistance,  and 
this  you  may  apply  to  suit  your  own  convenience.  If  the 
growth  is  weak,  it  is  highly  probable  that  lifting  and 
replanting  are  necessary.  The  diminished  flowering  may 
be  due  to  two  causes,  viz.,  weakening  growth  or  the  lack 
of  sun-heat  in  1007.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tulips  may 
have  descended  by  means  of  "droppers"  to  too  great  a 
depth,  and  in  such  instaiices  do  not  flower  till  lifted  and 
replanted  nearer  the  surface.  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  point  out  that  all  classes  of  bulbs  in  sandy  soil 
require  more  frequent  attention  in  the  matter  of  re- 
planting than  do  those  in  cool  or  moist  clay  soil.  If  from 
this  reply  you  are  not  clear  what  to  do  please  lift  a  bulb 
and  forward  for  our  inspection. 

Information  about  Violets  (JS.  Bnd's).— Young 
plants  of  Violets  may  be  obtained  almost  anywhere,  and 
many  lirms  advertise  these  things  for  sale  in  our  columns. 
Some  of  the  specialists  are  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  and  ^lessrs.  I.  House  and  Son,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  Bristol.  We  are  not  sure  to  what  you  refer 
when  you  speak  of  "  winter-flowering  Begonias,"  and 
whether  the  newer  varieties  which  originated  with 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited.  Chelsea,  are  intended 
or  the  smaller-flowered  varieties  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
group  are  meant.  The  latter  are  freely  advertised  from 
time  to  time,  and  such  growers  as  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  grow  them  freely,  also 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood.  Tubers  of 
Glo.xinias  should  have  been  started  before  now,  but  you 
may  still  obtain  dry  roots  from  the  firms  last  named.  .\ 
good  way  to  grow  Gloxinias  is  to  raise  the  plants  from 
seeds,  and  these,  if  sown  in  heat  in  .January,  would  flower 
in  six  months  if  grown  on  quickly  and  well.  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,   Messrs.   Peed  and  .Sons  and  Messrs. 


Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  would  supply  seeds  of  these 
plants  and  of  a  reliable  strain.  The  dry  tubers  if  planted 
now  would  be  in  flower  about  August,  and  later  with 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment. 

Gapden  plan  (Nur/itlk).— Were  we  desirous  of 
planting  a  few  things  for  lasting  effect  we  should  favour 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  with  bulbous  plants  such  as  Lilies  and 
Daffodils,  among  them,  and  the  surface  of  the  beds 
carpeted  with  Tufted  Pansies.  By  adopting  a  method 
such  as  this  you  could  edge  the  beds  with  mossy  Saxi- 
fragas  or  -Vubrietias,  or  both,  and  plant  Hepaticas,  Adonis, 
Anemone  blanda,  alpine  and  other  Phloxes,  Polyanthus 
and  such  things  freely.  The  Euonymus  as  a  marginal 
plant  in  so  small  a  garden  does  not  appeal  to  us,  and  we 
favour  the  idea  of  planting  Tea  or  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
rather  thinly,  one  variety  to  each  bed,  then  dibbling  in  a 
few  inches  apart  at  the  right  season  good  Narcissus, 
Lilies,  ttc,  or  even  Fritillarias,  and  edging  and  plantin,i; 
the  beds  with  the  above-named  subjects.  The  Roses  need 
not  predominate.  Or  by  planting  bulbous  Irises,  single 
and  double  Pyrethrums,  Columbines,  Lilies,  Hepaticas, 
Anemones  and  other  plants  the  Roses  could  be  left  out. 
IMphne  mezereon,  Forsythia  suspensa,  or  a  big  group  of 
Cydonia  may  occupy  the  centre  of  the  bed  to  advantage. 
There  would  also  be  room  for  Lilies  in  these  beds. 

Ppopagating  Kniphofla  caulescens  and 
Gplca  capnea  (C.  'V.  o.  /.'.). — The  deaths  of  your 
plants  of  Kniphofia  caulescens  are  diflicilt  to  account  for, 
as  in  much  colder  districts  plants  of  this  species  stood 
quite  well,  even  last  summer.  If  your  plants  are  on  dry 
soil,  which  they  should  be,  the  probable  cause  is  a  little 
want  of  protection  in  spring,  and  a  few  boughs  loosely 
placed  about  them  will  be  helpful.  The  plants  for  propa- 
gation should  either  be  beheaded  in  late  autumn  or  early 
spring  long  before  flowering,  as  shoots  cannot  mature 
properly  after  flowering.  The  safest  method  of  increase 
is  by  the  shoots,  or  rather  suckers,  which  should  come 
from  the  base  of  the  plants  and  not  from  the  stems, 
which,  we  gather,  are  those  you  have  used.  The  former 
will  form  a  few  roots  naturally,  and  they  can  be  taken  otf 
and  put  into  a  frame  or  into  pots  in  a  greenhouse  for  the 
first  winter.  If  you  try  the  shoots  from  the  stems,  take  a 
little  piece  of  the  old  stem  with  the  shoots  and  strike 
them  in  gentle  bottom-heat  Bo  this  when  they  are 
s  inches  or  more  in  length.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
K.  Northife.  As  soon  as  Erica  carnea  has  done  flowering 
clip  it  back,  and  draw  some  fine  soil  about  the  stems  for 
2  inches  or  3  inches  up,  working  it  well  among  them. 
Roots  will  be  emitted  into  this,  and  the  plants  can  then 
be  divided  in  autumn,  keeping  some  roots  to  each 
division.    We  are  glad  you  find  The  Garden  useful. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Information  about  Almond  trees 

(  Wanderer). — The  Almond  tree  is  quite  hardy  in 
this  country  and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil, 
provided  it  is  well  cultivated  and  is  not  water- 
logged. They  do  not  need  any  special  treatment, 
and  a  good  avenue  of  them  should  be  a  sight 
worth  travelling  far  to  see.  The  varieties  are 
equally  hardy,  and  any  of  them  would  do  well  in 
your  locality.  You  could  not  successfully  plant 
them  now ;  prepare  the  positions  during  this 
summer  and  plant  in  the  autumn,  say,  the  end  of 
October  or  early  in  November. 

Holly  leaves   spotted    (ia).  —  The 

Holly  leaves  you  send  are  attacked  by  the  grubs 
of  the  Holly  fly,  which  is  known  under  the 
scientific  name  of  Phytomyza  ilicis.  The  fly 
bores  a  small  hole  in  the  leaf,  deposits  an  egg, 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  Nature.  The  eggs  produce 
the  grubs  and  they  feed  on  the  leaves  below  the 
surface,  causing  the  brown  patches.  The  way  to 
clear  out  the  disease  is  to  pick  off  affected  leaves 
and  burn  them,  or  to  syringe  the  plants  once  a 
week  during  April,  May  and  early  June  with  an 
insecticide  made  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of 
soft  soap  and  2  pints  of  paraffin  together,  then 
adding  12  gallons  of  water.  If  steps  are  not 
taken  to  eradicate  the  pest,  other  Hollies  in  the 
vicinity  will  be  attacked.  The  pest  does  not, 
however,  attack  other  kinds  of  trees. 

Laupel  leaves  injured  (A.  E.  S.).  —  Your 
Laurel  leaves  have  undoubtedly  been  eaten  by  some 
insect,  and  we  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  author  of 
the  mischief  is  the  caterpillar  of  one  of  the  night-feeding 
moths.  Probably  it  is  that  known  as  the  silver  Y  moth 
(Plusia  gamma),  the  perfect  insect  of  which  can  be  readily 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  white  I'-shaped  mark  on  the 
brown  ground  colour  of  the  upper  wings.  The  caterpillar 
will  eat  almost  anything,  but  we  have  never  seen  them 
attack  the  Laurel  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  specimens 
sent  by  you.  Of  course  the  mischief  was  done  long  since. 
As  these  caterpillars  feed  during  the  night  they  must  be 
sought  for  at  that  time.  As  you  purpose  clearing  away 
the  Laurels  and  getting  rid  of  the  accumulations  of 
rubbish,  the  pest  will  in  all  probability  give  but  little 
trouble  in  the  future.  As  much  of  the  rubbish  as  possible 
should  be  burnt,  as  by  this  means  all  insect  life  will  be 
destroyed. 


Treatment  fop  a  ^Vistapla  (C.  S.  P.).-The  only 
way  you  can  induce  your  Wistaria  to  push  out  leaves  on 
that  portion  of  the  stem  which  remains  bare  is  to  cut  it 
back,  say,  to  within  8  feet  or  10  feet  of  the  base.  Tliis  will 
cause  the  production  of  new  shoots,  and  as  the  plant  is  on 
a  wall  they  can  then  be  trained  as  desired  till  the  required 
space  is  furnished.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the 
cutting  back  been  done  earlier,  but  it  is  not  too  late  even 
now  to  carry  it  out.  If  the  plant  is  young  and  flexible,  it 
may  be  bent  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrest  the  flow 
of  sap  and  cause  the  production  of  new  shoots,  but  as 
yours  is  40  feet  long  it  is  probably  too  old  for  this 
treatment. 

Name  and  infopmatlon  about  a  fiowep- 
ingr  tpee  {J.  G.  P.). — The  flowers  you  send  are  those  of 
Prunus  Padus  (the  Bird  Cherry).  The  tree  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  in  some  districts  is  found  either  as  a  shrub  or 
small  tree  in  copses  and  hedgerows.  It  can  be  increased 
by  means  of  seeds,  which  are  produced  freely  and  ripen 
in  August.  Cuttings  can  be  rooted,  but  this  method  of 
culture  is  not  usually  adopted.  Half-ripe  shoots,  4  inches 
to  0  inches  long,  may  be  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  a  warm  and  close  case  in  July  or  August,  or  ripe 
shoots,  1  foot  long,  may  be  put  in  the  open  ground  in 
October  or  November,  in  a  similar  manner  to  Currant 
cuttings.  We  have  never  seen  it  forced  and  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  a  success  treated  as  an  indoor  plant,  its  size 
being  very  much  against  it.  There  are  many  more 
Prunuses  which  are  very  much  better  subjects  for  forcing, 
P.  japonica  fl.-pl.  and  P.  triloba  fl.-pl.  being  cases  in 
point.  There  are  many  varieties  of  P.  Padus,  one  with 
semi-double  flowers  being  specially  noteworthy. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose  tree  nearly  dead  {T.  s.).— We 

have  little  doubt  that  the  trouble  has  been  caused 
indirectly  by  the  heavy  dressings  of  manure 
that  you  mention.  These  would,  as  you  say, 
induce  the  trees  to  make  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth,  which  would  not  ripen  up  well  last 
autumn,  consequently  the  severe  frosts  expe- 
rienced during  the  past  winter  has  killed  them. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendencj'  now  to  feed  Roses 
in  an  altogether  unreasonable  manner. 

Exhibition  Roses  from  cut-back 

plants  [R.  E.  r.).— There  are  some  of  our  best 
exhibition  Roses  that  are  only  reliable  when 
budded  annually.  These  are  termed  "maiden  " 
plants,  but  the  following  succeed  well  from  cut- 
backs, that  is,  plants  that  are  planted  permanently  • 
and  pruned  hard  each  year.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  you  desire  the  names  of  eighteen 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hj'brid  Teas  and  Teas  col- 
lectively or  eighteen  of  each  group,  so  have  given 
the  latter,  and  they  may  be  taken  as  named  in 
the  order  of  merit.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Suzanne 
M.  Rodoeanaehi,  Captain  Hay  ward,  Helen  Keller, 
Prince  Arthur,  Fran9ois  Miehelon,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Alfred  Colomb,  JIme.  G.  Luizet,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Etienne  Levet, 
Beauty  of  Waltham  and  Margaret  Dioksor. 
Hybrid  Teas :  Dean  Hole,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  La  France,  Lady  Ashtown,  Florence 
Pemberton,  Killarney,  White  Lady,  Melanie 
Soupert,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  .Joseph  Hill, 
Richmond,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gladys 
Harkness,  W.  Shean,  Pharisaer,  Mrs.  D.  McKee 
and  George  L.  Paul.  Tea-scented  :  White 
Maman  Coohet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  The  Bride,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Medea, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mildred  Grant,  Bridesmaid, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Boadieea,  Innocente 
Pirola^Mme.  Hoste,  Souvenir  d'un  Ann',  Marie 
van  Houtte  and  Mme.  Constant  Soupert.  A  few 
varieties  that  are  specially  good  as  "maidens" 
are  :  Mildred  Grant,  Hybrid  Tea ;  Horace 
Vernet,  Hybrid  Perpetual ;  Victor  Hugo,  Hybrid 
Perpetual ;  Marquise  Litta,  Hybrid  Tea ;  Duchess 
of  Portland,  Hybrid  Tea;  A.  K.  Williams, 
Hybrid  Perpetual  ;  Ulster,  Hybrid  Perpetual  ; 
and  Robert  Scott,  Hybrid  Tea. 

Young   Rose   shoots    injuped   by   Insect 

(U.  7i.).— We  believe  the  injury  to  the  young  shoots  is 
caused  by  woodlice,  and  the  reason  you  cannot  detect 
them  at  work  is  that  the  mischief  is  generally  done  at 
night.  We  advise  you  to  examine  the  plants  at  night  and 
you  may  catch  the  depredators  at  work.  You  may  destroy 
the  woodlice  by  placing  some  small  pots  about  with  a 
little  moss  inside,  which  attracts  them,  and  the  pots  are 
emptied  at  intervals  into  some  boiling  water.  Or  some 
Paris  green  mixed  with  sugar  placed  about  in  the  house 
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quickly  kills  the  pests.  Sometimes  the  tiny  black  grub 
will  do  immense  damage  among  the  young  growths  if  not 
caught,  but  they  usually  work  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
shoots. 

Pruning  Hiawatha  Rambler  (C.  //.  R).— 
The  wichuraiana  Roses  require  but  little  pruning,  and  we 
do  not  advise  you  to  prune  your  plants  at  all  this  season 
seeing  that  their  growths  are  but  3  feet  to  4  feet  long. 
They  would  answer  very  well  partly  pegged  down,  but 
should  not  be  closer  than  1  foot  to  the  grass,  or  you  would 
And  that  the  grass  wguld  choke  the  young  growth.  It  is 
always  best  to  give  the  wichuraiana  something  to  run 
upon,  such  as  an  old  tree  stump  or  some  roots  of  some 
sort.  A  few  hoops  placed  in  the  lawn  and  the  growths  of 
the  Rose  tied  on  to  them  would  answer  very  well.  We 
have  formed  a  framework  of  osiers  like  the  handle  of  a 
basket  and  tied  the  growths  thereon,  and  very  beautiful 
they  appear  with  the  sprays  of  bloom  all  over  the  growth. 
Most  of  this  beautiful  group  lend  themselves  to  almost 
endless  ways  of  training,  their  growths  being  so  pliant. 
They  look  very  interesting  trained  as  email  pillars  and 
dotted  among  dwarf  Tea  Roses. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  fop  Roses  (T.  A  )  — 
This  is  an  excellent  fertiliser  for  Roses,  but  it  is  best  to 
apply  it  mixed  with  superphosphate.  Give  a  good  dressing 
at  once  at  the  rate  of  31b.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  8lb. 
of  superphosphate  to  40  square  yards  of  surface.  One 
application  will  be  sufficient,  but  when  the  small  flower- 
buds  are  seen  some  liquid  manure  should  be  applied. 
That  made  from  cow  manure  and  soot  is  an  excellent 
stimulant.  If  you  place  two  paraffin  casks  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  garden,  these  coald  be  used  for  the 
liquid  manure.  Put  about  a  bushel  of  the  cow  manure 
into  one  of  the  casks  and  fill  it  up  with  water.  Into  the 
other  put  two  pecks  of  soot  and  fill  up  with  water.  Both 
the  manure  and  soot  should  be  in  porous  bags,  then  the 
liquid  can  be  strained  off  almost  clear.  In  applying  this 
two  parts  of  the  cow  manure  liquid,  one  part  of  the  soot 
1  quid  and  three  parts  water  should  be  mixed  together, 
giving  each  plant  about  1  gallon  of  the  mixture  once  a 
week. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gloxinia  leaves  injured  (F.  J.  F.).~The 
injury  to  the  Gloxinia  leaves  ii  caused  hy  thrips,  which 
can  be  readily  destroyed  by  vaporising  with  the  XL  All 
Vaporiser.  Owing  to  the  state  the  leaves  are  in  a  single 
vaporising  will  not  be  sufficient  to  clean  the  plants 
thoroughly,  hence  it  should  be  done  two  or  three  times  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The  presence  of 
thrips  in  such  numbers  suggests  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  in  which  the  Gloxinias  were  grown  was  much 
too  dry. 

Road  scpapin^s  and  clay  soil  (Anxious).— 
There  is  no  connexion  whatever  between  what  is  known 
as  finger  and  toe  disease  and  dressings  of  road  scrapings. 
If  the  road  has  been  treated  with  tar  or  some  similar 
dressing  or  is  much  frequented  by  motor-cars  that  drop 
petrol  on  the  roads,  the  scrapings  might  be  harmful  or 
poisonous.  But  we  assume  yours  are  ordinary  country 
roads,  not  so  affected,  and  have  surfaces  of  gravel  or  flint, 
which ,  being  ground  by  traffic,  forms  rather  flue  grit.  This 
is  quite  innocuous  matter,  but  it  is  very  poor,  adding 
nothing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  simply  making  it 
rather  more  open  or  porous.  The  greater  the  quantity  of 
horse  manure  and  road-side  trimmings  that  may  be  in  the 
scrapings  the  better  for  the  soil,  as  those  add  fibre,  and 
also  as  they  decay  become  plant  food.  If  your  soil  does 
produce  the  finger  and  toe  fungus,  your  best  course  is  to 
give  it  a  dressing  of  gas-lime  (4nib.  to  the  rod)  when 
uncropped  in  the  autumn.  Coal  ashes  do  soil  more  harm 
than  good,  but  wood  or  turf  ashes  make  capital  stiff 
soil  dressings. 


SOCIETIES 

ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
A  Reoord  ani>  Most  Interesting  Gathering. 
The  coming-of-age  festival  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  the  12th  inst.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedfoi-d,  K.G.,  in  the  chair.  As  usual,  the  tables  were 
most  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  sent  by  various 
nurserymen  who  are  interested  in  the  fund.  The  chair- 
man, in  giving  the  toast  of  *'  Tlie  R^»yal  Gardtii.rs'  Orphan 
Kund,"  refeiTt-d  in  sympathetic  tones  to  thr-  n-spnnsil.ility 
of  thfwe  gardeners  who  are  fathers,  and  iiantioiit'd  that 
tliere  seemud  to  bt  a  general  tendency  by  private  employers 
to  secure  men  "without  encumbrances,"  and,  although 
this  might  he  advantageous  from  a  private  standpoint,  it 
had  also  a  serious  national  aspect.  The  fund  was  now 
maintaining  and  educating  110  children,  and  they  might 
do  more  were  the  means  available,  and  he  appealed  to 
them  to  see  that  the  instituti<»u  was  always  enabled  to 
can7  out  its  r^bjects.  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  treasurer  of 
the  fund,  m  replying,  stated  that  he  hoped  the  present 
gathering  was  a  record  one.  Mr.  Sherwood  announced 
that,  to  celebrate  the  passing  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
fund,  his  father  (.Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood),  his  elder  brother 
and  himself  had  decided  to  establish  a  new  section  of  the 
fund  (K'HX))  in  honour  of  his  father's  little  grand-daughter, 
MaybutJ  Campbell,  whose  name  this  section  would  bear. 
ilie  Mayt.r  of  Westmhister  (Mr.  J.  W.  Dennis,  J.P.)  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  "Gardeners  and  (Jardening."  referring 
in  an  interesting  way  to  the  work  that  gardeners  were 
called  upon  Ui  do.  In  replying,  Dr.  J.  B.  J'armer,  K.R.S., 
pleaded   most  eloquently  for  Government  recognition  of 


British  horticulture.  Other  excellent  speeches  were  made 
hy  Mr.  W.  l*nujiart,  who  proposed  "  The  Visitors,"  and  Mr. 
Arnold  White,  who  responded. 

ilr.  Wyinie,  tlie  secretary,  announced  that  the  record  of 
last  year  in  attendance  and  subscriptions  had  this  year 
been  surpassed,  the  total  amount  subscribed  this  year 
being  £1,385,  exclusive  of  the  £300  from  Messrs.  Sherwond. 
'!"he  principal  contril>utions  to  this  sum  were  as  fttllow  : 
His  (irace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  £250;  Leonard  Sutton, 
£100  ;  George  H.  Cuthbert,  £63  10s.  ;  George  Reynolds, 
too  Ids.  ;  J.  F.  McLeod,  £25  (including  £20  from  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.);  R.  B.  Leech,  £22  12s.;  Lord  Mount- 
stephen,  £20  ;  David  W.  Thomson,  £14  ISs.  6d.  ;  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  14  guineas ;  Whitpaine  Nutting,  14  guineas  ; 
T.  W.  Sanders,  11  guineas ;  W.  Allen,  James  Veitch  and 
Sons  and  Harry  J.  Veitch  each  10  guineas  ;  W.  P.  Thom- 
son, £9  Ss.  ;  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  £10 ;  James 
Douglas  and  J.  Witty  each  G  guineas  ;  Cutl>ush  and  Sons, 
J.  V>\  Dennis,  Alfred  Watkins,  S.  Segar,  Charles  Dixon  and 
George  Bunyard  each  5  guineas.  The  Covent  Garden 
friends  subscribed  £260  13s.  6d.  Mr.  H.  P.  May  proposed 
"The  Chaimian"  and  His  Grace  responded,  thus  termi- 
nating a  very  pleasant  gathering. 


DAFFODILS  AND  TULIPS  AT  VINCENT  S(jrARE. 
A  MnsT  iiupcrtatit  announcement  was  made  at  the  meeting 
of  tlie  N;ireis.siis  and  Tulip  committee  on  the  12th  inst., 
namely,  that  tlie  council  had  acted  on  their  recommenda- 
tion and  appoiutcd  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  such  a 
classification  of  Daffodils  as  might  be  useful  for  show  and 
catalogue  purposes  and  which  the  society  itself  might 
adopt  at  all  its  meetings. 

This  sub-committee  has  met  and  a  start  has  been  made, 
lint  the  task  is  a  big  one  and  will  necessarily  take  time  ; 
still,  it  is  thought  that  the  results  will  be  available  in 
time  for  the  1909  schedules. ,  I  fancy  the  general  idea  will 
be  found  to  be  the  dividing  up  the  wliole  of  what  may  be 
called  show  Daffodils  into  about  eight  or  ten  main  gniups 
and  then  assigning  each  flower  to  its  special  division, 
much  as  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  do  with  their  list  of 
Peas  of  each  colour.  If  the  scheme  can  be  successfully 
carried  out,  it  will  jueet  a  want  which  each  year's  shows 
seem  to  emphasise. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  Mr.  Walter  Ware  for  a 
very  fine  late  Poet  called  Suowshoe  (raiser,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Engleheart).  It  has  a  tall,  robust  habit,  and,  being  of 
good  substance,  its  petals  are  very  lasting.  It  is  a  little 
like  Alniira  in  shape,  but  the  eye  has  the  recurvus 
colouring.  No  less  than  eight  groups  of  either  Daffodils 
or  Tulips,  or  both,  were  in  the  hall,  which  was  filled  t«>  its 
utmost  extent.  Unfortunately,  the  lateness  of  the  season 
told  upon  the  one  and  the  cold,  severe  weather  on  the 
other,  so  the  quality  of  bloom  was  rather  below  the 
average.  Silver  Flora  medals  were  given  respectively  to 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Messrs!  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  and  a  bronze 
Flora  medal  to  Miss  Spurrell.  Looking  at  the  flowers  one 
felt  the  end  of  the  Daffodil  season  was  not  far  off. 

What  a  trying  time  it  has  been  for  many  of  us  !  Nothiug 
can  emphasise  this  more  than  to  remind  readers  that 
neither  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  nor  Messrs.  Pearson 
and  Sous  of  Chilwell  have  been  able  to  stage  a  single 
exhibit  in  London,  nor  the  latter  for  that  matter  anywhere 
else.  Certainly  Mr.  Engleheart  did  bring  a  box,  and  I  was 
privileged  to  look  into  it.  One  flower  it  contained  was 
very  sti'iking,  a  pure  white  Leedsii,  like  an  immense 
Princess  of  Wales,  (uily  with  a  most  pronounced  citron 
yellow  edge  to  the  cup.  It  was  a  vision  of  what  we  may 
expect  next  year.  Mr.  Chapman  has  a  remarkable  flower 
called  Canarii,  raised  by  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon.  It  is  an 
Ornatus  with  a  primrose  perianth.  To  me  it  was  a  great 
novelty,  but -Mr.  II.  Backhouse  i>f  Eastbourne  told  me  he 
had  seen  one  such  llower  once  anion;,'  a  lot  of  wild  ones  in 
their  native  home,  and  ttiat  he  now  had  it  in  his  garden. 
Canarii  is  not  only  remarkable,  it  is  beautiful,  the  softness 
of  its  colouring  being  very  pleasing. 

There  were  some  good  single  and  double  early  Tulips. 
Princess  Helen  (a  splendid  white)  and  Hector  (orange  red, 
with  soft  yellow  edge)  on  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath's  stand  were 
flue.  So,  too,  were  Jaune  Aplatie  (a  yellow  Rose  Aplatie) 
and  Rose  Luisante  (large  rosy  pink)  in  Messrs.  Bairand 
Son's  group.  The  Darwins  were  hardly  grown  enough, 
but  the  above  two  firms,  and  also  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co! 
and  Mrs.  Benson,  has  some  good  standard  varieties.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  some  well-grown  blooms  in  front  of  his 
Daffodils.  Stanley  (or  Cramoisi  Superlie)  is  a  lovely  shade 
of  rosy  red  and,  as  I  saw  it  in  Holland  this  year,  very 
effective  in  a  large  mass.  Sir  Thomas  Lii-ton  (bright  red) 
was  in  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons'  group.  It  is  excellent 
for  bedding— durable  and  of  good  shape.  There  were  but 
few  "cottage"  varieties.  I  hope  tliis  is  only  a  pleasure 
deferred,  ami  that  the  Temple  Show  will  be  found  to  be 
just  timed  this  year  to  suit  them.— Joseph  Jacob. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
The  eighth  annual  spring  flower  show  of  this  society  was 
held  at  till-  llornhnan  Hall,  Croydon,  on  the  0th  inst.  The 
committer  have  in  view  the  fostering  of  a  love  of  horti- 
culture in  the  minds  of  all,  and  through  the  generosity  of 
the  society's  supporters  are  able  each  year  to  give  free 
admission  to  the  general  public.  In  response  to  such  a 
kind  invitation  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  number  of 
visitors  attending  is  very  great,  and  from  the  time  the 
show  opens  at  three  o'clock  till  its  close  about  ten  o'clock 
the  hail  is  full.  No  prizes  are  offered  to  the  exhibitors,  so 
that  they  are  to  be  complimented  on  the  enthusiasm  they 
display  in  making  the  affair  a  success.  From  the  gardens 
of  the  president.  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  came  a  grand  exhibit  of 
Schizanthus,  Azaleas  and  Mignonette,  reflecting  gieat 
credit    on    his    head    gardener,    Mr.    1*'.  Oxtoby.      Mr.  J. 


Pascall's  gardener  (Mr.  A.  Edwards)  had  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  plants,  including  well-grown  Calceolarias  and 
double  Cinerarias,  and  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Coles,  Caterham,  put  up  some  good  Hippeastrums  and 
Caladiums.  In  one  corner  Mr.  J.  J.  Pittman's  gardener 
(Mr.  A.  Dyer)  staged  an  effective  exhibit  of  Cineraria 
stellata.  Cyclamen  and  white  Stocks.  Sir  Walpole  Green- 
well  sent  cut  flowers,  including  double  and  Regal  Pelar- 
goniums, Cypripediums  and  two  fine  sprays  of  Cymbidium 
lowianum,  which  his  gardener  (Mr.  W.  Smith)  very  effec- 
tively arranged.  A  very  fine  Azalea  came  from  Mrs. 
Matthews  of  Anerley,  and  her  gardener  (Mr.  C.  Trower) 
evidently  knows  the  cultivation  of  this  class  of  plant,  for 
it  was  a  mass  of  flowers  and  measured  2  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter.  A  pretty  exhibit  was  made  by  Mr.  Wateredge. 
gardener  to  Mr.  Otto  Hehnir,  with  Cineraria  stellata  iii 
good  colours  and  vigorous  plants.  Mr.  Frank  Allen's 
Spiraeas  and  Hippeastrums  were  also  much  admired,  and 
the  society  welcomed  a  new  exhibitor  in  his  gardener, 
Mr.  Beacon.  Two  cottagers  coutributed  exhibits,  Mr.  J. 
R.  Tilce  bringing  some  well-grown  Auriculas  and  Mr.  R. 
Cleveland  a  collection  of  Cacti.  The  trade  was  well 
represented.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son  had  a  collection  of 
alpines,  these  being  arranged  in  boxes  and  adjoining  a  few 
CaiTiations,  making  an  interesting  exhibit.  Alpines  were 
also  shown  Ijy  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  while  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J, 
R.  Box  and  Co.  arranged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Tulips 
and  Narcissi.  Mr.  P.  Chaff  arranged  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  plants,  and  the  stage  was  tastefully  decorated  by 
Mr.  T.  Butcher.  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  S.  Rogers  had  a  table 
of  Hyacinths,  including  the  best  varieties,  all  of  them 
having  very  fine  trusses. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  S(iuare,  Westminster,  on 
Monday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in 
the  chair.  Five  new  members  were  elected  and  one 
nominated.  The  death  certificate  of  a  late  member  was 
produced  and  a  cheque  passed  for  the  amount  standing  to 
his  credit  in  the  books  in  favour  of  his  nominee.  The 
amount  of  sick  pay  for  the  past  month  was  £25  12s.  The 
amount  o  sick  pay  to  May  in  1907  was  £199  lis.,  and  to  the 
same  time  this  year  it  was  £154  8s.,  being  less  by  £45  3s. 
There  are  five  chronic  sick  aud  five  other  members  on  the 
sick  fund  at  the  present  time.  The  annual  report  and 
balance  sheet  has  been  posted  to  all  honorary  and  benefit 
members.  Will  any  member  who  has  not  received  a  copy 
please  notify  the  secretary  ? 


ROY'AL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Orchid  Committee.— May  12. 
Present  :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall, 
R.  Thwaites,  F.  Sander,  A.  A.  McBean,  J.  Cypher,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  Arthur  Dye,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  H.  White, 
H.  Ballantine,  Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  Normau  C. 
Cookson,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Walter  Cobb,  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
Stuart  H.  Low,  F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie,  Frederick  J.  Hanbury, 
H.  Tracy  and  C.  J.  Lucas. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
very  pretty  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  well- 
grown  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei.  Dendrobium 
chrysotoxum  was  also  very  fine,  a  grand  specimen  carrying 
four  good-sized  inflorescences  of  the  rich  yellow  flowers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  a  magnificent  plant  of 
Brasso-Cattleya  Veitchii,  this  carying  three  huge,  well- 
coloured  flowers.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  and  several 
fine  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  were  also  noticeable 
in  this  group.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Enfield, 
staged  a  nice  little  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  we  noticed 
a  fine  specimen  of  Lycaste  lanepes,  which  had  ten  large, 
well  developed  creamy  flowers.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum 
was  also  very  fine,  and  a  grand  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendelii 
was  included. 

From  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  came  a  most 
attractive  group  of  well-grown  Orchids,  these  being  taste- 
fully arranged  and  comprising  many  choice  subjects. 
Miltouia  vexillaria  splendens  was  very  fine,  aud  some  grand 
plants  of  Ljelia  purpurata  were  particularly  noticeable. 
Leptotes  bicolor,  Cochlioda  sanguinea,  Cattleya  Mendelii 
and  some  good  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  were 
also  included.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bnrford,  Dorking 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  staged  a  very  choice  group 
of  new  Orchids,  these  including  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
Odontoglossums  and  Epidendums. 

Mr.  Maurice  Mertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  put  up 
a  very  pretty  little  group  of  Orchids  in  good  variety. 
These  included  some  very  flue  Odontoglossum  hybrids,  a 
fine  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  and  a  good  Miltouia. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodson,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill,  Putney, 
came  a  very  choice  and  pretty  little  group  containing 
many  kinds  in  splendid  condition.  Ctelogyne  pandurata 
magnificum,  with  its  green  and  black  flowers  ;  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Mossia^  digbyana,  Masdevallia  ignea  and  Cattleya 
Dusseldorfii  imdine  were  some  of  the  best  seen.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

ILFORD    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

This  well-known  suburban  society  has  just  held  its  second 
Auricula  show  at  the  Reading  Rooms,  High  Road,  Ilford, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Vice-President  Councillor 
W,  O.  Sheat.  There  was  a  first-class  attendance,  and  the 
display  was  of  the  best.  During  the  evening  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Vine,  the  "  Noti conformist  Bishop  oi  Ilford," 
gave  a  much-appreciated  lantein  lecture  (Ui  "  Wayside 
Wonders." 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questumt, 
relating  to  matters  upmi  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
ike  " Ans^oers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature^  and,  when  qtteries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
loiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  oj  their  assistance. 
All  communicatioTis  mxist  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  0/  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  accoinpanied  by  name  and  address  o)  the  sender. 


T?ie  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  ivill  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
a/re  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
co^Uributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  i/  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  m,tist  be  distinctly  xciiderstood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  m^y  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

OJices :  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Ga/rden.  W.C. 


"COLOUR     IN     THE 
GARDEN." 

ONE  of  the  most  practical  and  looked- 
I  for  books  that  have  appeared  of 
I  recent  years  is  "  Colour  in  the 
Garden,''  by  Miss  Jekyll,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  working,  to 
quote  from  the  introduction,  at  these  problems  in 
her  own  garden  at  Munstead  Wood,  and  "  can 
venture  to  put  them  forth  with  some  confidence." 
This  work  will,  we  think,  influence  the  flower 
gardening  of  the  future.  The  mixed  border  is 
generally  "  mixed,''  and  it  is  impossible  to  cram 
four  seasons  into  one  strip  of  ground. 

"I  believe,"  Miss  Jekyll  writes,  "that  the 
only  way  in  whicli  it  can  be  made  successful  is 
to  devote  certain  borders  to  certain  times  of  the 
year  ;  each  border  or  garden  region  to  be  bright 
for  from  one  to  three  months."  And  at  this 
season  when  the  leavts  of  the  bulbs  are  yellowing 
the  mixed  border  is  unsatisfactory.  One  cannot 
disturb  the  foliage  without  weakening  the  bulbs, 
and,  therefore,  one  must  wait  patiently  for  that 
dying  away  which  becomes  wearisome  when 
the  summer-flowering  plants  are  at  hand  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  bulbs.  "Nothing  seems  to 
me,"  Miss  Jekyll  writes — and  we  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  her  remarks — "more 
unsatisfactory  that  in  spring  shows  a  few 
patches  of  flowering  bulbs  in  ground  other- 
wise looking  empty,  or  with  tufts  of  her- 
baceous plants  just  coming  through.  Then  the 
bulbs  die  down  and  their  place  is  wanted 
for  something  that  comes  later.  Either  tlie 
ground  will  then  show  bare  patches  or  the 
place  of  the  bulbs  will  be  forgotten  and  they 
will  be  cruelly  stabbed  by  fork  or  trowel  when 
it  is  wished  to  put  something  in  the  apparently 
empty  space. "  One  of  the  pleasantest  recollec- 
tions of  Munstead  Wood  is  of  the  "  main  hardy 
flower  border,''  a  sumptuous  mass  of  colouring 
for  many  weeks,  and  a  revelation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  producing  brilliant  effects.  This  border 
is  "about  200  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide.  It  is 
sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  solid  sandstone  wall 
about  1 1  feet  high,  clothed  for  the  most  part  with 
evergreen  shrulis — Bay,  Laurustinus,  Choisya, 
Cistus  and  Loquat.  These  show  as  a  handsome 
background  to  the  flowering  plants.  They  are  in 
a  ;i-foot-wide  border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall ;  then 
there  is  a  narrow  alley,  not  seen  from  the  front, 
but  convenient  for  access  to  the  wall  shrubs  and 
for  working  the  back  of  the  border."  And  the 
following  notes  on  the  scheme  of  colouring  are 
interesting:  "The  planting  of  the  border  is 
designed  to  show  a  distinct  scheme  of  colour- 
arrangement.  At  the  two  ends  there  is  a  ground- 
work of  grey  and  glaucous  foliage — Stachys, 
Santolina,  Cineraria  maritima^  Seakale  and  Lyme 
Grass,  with  darker  foliage,  also  of  grey  quality,  of 
Yucca,  Clematis  recta  and  Rue.  With  this,  at  the 
near  or  western  end,  there  are  flowers  of  pure  blue, 
grey-blue,  white,  palest  yellow  and  palest  pink ; 
each  colour  partly  in  distinct  masses  and  partly 
intergrouped.  The  colouring  then  passes  through 
stronger  yellows  to  orange  and  red.     By  the  time 


the  middle  space  of  the  border  is  reached  the 
colour  is  strong  and  gorgeous,  but  as  it  is  in  good 
harmonies  it  is  never  garish.  Then  the  colour- 
strength  recedes  in  an  inverse  sequence  through 
orange  and  deep  yellow  to  pale  yellow,  white  and 
palest  pink,  with  the  blue-grey  foliage ;  but  at 
this,  the  eastern  end,  instead  of  the  pure  blues 
we  have  purples  and  lilacs. 

"  Looked  at  from  a  little  way  forward,  for  a 
wide  space  of  grass  allows  this  point  of  view,  the 
whole  border  can  be  seen  as  one  picture,  the 
cool  colouring  at  the  ends  enhancing  the  brilliant 
warmth  of  the  middle.  Then,  passing  along  the 
wide  path  next  the  border,  the  value  of  the 
colour-arrangement  is  still  more  strongly  felt. 
Each  portion  now  becomes  a  picture  in  itself, 
and  every  one  is  of  such  a  colouring  that  it  best 
prepares  the  eye,  in  accordance  with  natural 
law,  with  what  is  to  follow.  Standing  for  a 
few  moments  before  the  endmost  region  of  grey 
and  blue,  and  saturating  the  eye  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  these  colours,  it  pa-ses  with  extra- 
ordinary avidity  to  the  succeeding  yellows.  These 
intermingle  in  a  pleasant  harmony  with  the  reds 
and  scarlets,  blood-reds  and  clarets,  and  then  lead 
again  to  yellows.  Now  the  eye  has  again  become 
saturated,  this  time  with  the  rich  colouring,  and 
has  therefore,  by  the  law  of  complementary  colour, 
acquired  a  strong  appetite  for  the  greys  and  the 
purples.  These  therefore  assume  an  appearance 
of  brilliancy  that  they  would  not  have  had 
without  the  preparation  provided  by  their 
recently  received  complementary  colour." 

These  extracts  show  the  character  of  this 
beautiful  and  most  instructive  book.  It 
solves  the  problem  of  maintaining  borders  of 
colour  throughout  the  year,  even  in  winter, 
when  the  greys  of  Rosemary  and  Lavender 
give  warmth  to  the  garden.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous,  of  great  teaching  value,  and  there 
are  many  plans  drawn  to  scale  showing  exactly 
how  to  place  the  plants  to  obtain  those  beautiful 
colour  effects  we  have  longed  to  obtain,  but  are 
now  within  our  reach. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

June  9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition of  Flowers,  Plants,  &e.,  1 — 6  p.m. 
Lecture  at  .3  p.m.  Admission,  2s.  6d.  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

June  11  and  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables (Fresh  and  Preserved),  1 — 6  p.m.  Lecture 
at  3  p.m.  by  Mr.  H.  Hamel  Smith  on  "The 
Cultivation  of  Cacao."  King's  Colonials' 
Orchestra.  Admission,  23.  6d.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

"  The   Garden "   Flower    Show.— 

There  seems  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
intending  exhibitors  as  to  how  many  coupons  are 
required  if  more  than  one  entry  is  contemplated. 
Only  one  set  of  coupons  is  required  for  any 
number  of  exhibits  and  in  any  classes.  The 
object  of  the  coupons  is  simply  to  ensure  that 
only  readers  of  The  Garden  are  competing. 
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Plant     importations     into 

Germany.— All  plants,  shrubs,  &c.  not 
belonging  to  the  category  of  the  Grape  Vine, 
which  have  been  grown  in  nurseries,  gardens  and 
plant  houses  may  for  the  future  only  be  sent  via 
the  Grand  Ducal  Mecklenburg  chief  Custom 
house  at  Rostock. 
Rhododendrons  in  the   open.— It 

may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  we  have 
in  flower  outside  several  plants  of  Lady  Skerms- 
dale,  Mrs.  James  Shaw  and  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land. These  delightful,  white,  sweet-scented 
plants  have  been  planted  out  several  years  and 
generally  become  well  set  with  buds,  which, 
however,  the  early  autumn  frosts  often  cripple. 
They  need  high  positions  and  moderate  shade, 
with  a  free,  well-drained,  sweet  soil.  R.  Gibsonii 
flowered  freely  last  season  and  quite  unprotected. 
Many  species  have  been  charming  between  the 
frost  this  season,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  the  snow  on  one  side  and  flowers  on  the 
other — the  same  with  Camellias  :  in  fact,  while 
Me  had  snow  I  gathered  several  from  the  pro 
tected  side  quite  fresh  and  uninjured. — W.  A. 
Cook,  Leonardske  Gardens. 

A  Rose  show  in  Leipzig^  in  1908. 

Under  the  protection  of  H.M.  Friedrich 
August,  King  of  Saxony,  an  exhibition  of  Roses 
will  take  place  in  the  Leipzig  Palmengarten,  from 
June  27  to  July  5,  inaugurated  by  the  Gartner 
Verrin  of  that  city.  Applications  should  be 
addressed  to  Otto  Moosdorf,  jun.,  Leipzig. 
Lindenau.  The  exhibition  will  be  international 
in  character. 

Horticultural  fete  at    Hanley.— 

The  twelfth  annual  horticultural  fete  is  to 
be  held  in  Hanley  Park,  Hanley,  Staffs,  on 
July  1  and  2,  when  many  valuable  prizes  will 
be  competed  for.  In  addition  to  the  gold  and 
silver  medals  usually  awarded  to  trade  exhibits, 
a  silver  challenge  cup,  value  £10  10s.,  will  be 
presented  by  the  committee  for  the  best  trade 
exhibit  in  the  show.  Classes  are  arranged  to 
suit  all  kinds  of  growers,  and  the  committee 
anticipate  a  record  exhibition.  Mr.  William 
Poulson,  Town  Hall,  Hanley,  Stafis,  is  the 
secretary,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  supply  full 
particulars  about  the  show. 


PRIZES 


FOR    READERS. 

JUNE. 


THE  BEST  EIGHTEEN  OUTDOOR-GROWN 
FLOWERS  AND  GRASSES  FOR  CUT- 
TING FOR  ROOM  DECORATION,  WITH 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  SUCCESSFUL 
CULTIVATION. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second  Prize  of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

Aad  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 
The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Gabdbn,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  .June  .30.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Gabden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
°j''^y  'Of  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSB.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
deoisioD  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

('  The  Editor  is  nat  responsiiU  for  the   opimmi- 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Dafiodll  leaf  disease.— I  send  a  few 

l>aflfodil  leaves  to  show  what  looks  like  a  disease 
of  some  kind  which  has  appeared  upon  the  foliage 
of  a  few  of  my  Narcissi,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  its  nature  or  cause.  It  is  not 
"yellow  stripe  "  as  I  have  scarcely  any  of  that, 
and  am  getting  less  and  less  of  it  each  year,  and 
the  plants  that  are  affected  by  this  were  quite 
free  from  stripe.  It  is  too  soon  yet  for  the 
foliage  to  be  turning  yellow  naturally.  I  wonder 
if  it  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the 
terrible  frosts  the  plants  were  subjected  to 
during  the  snowstorm  in  April  when  they  were 
in  full  bloom.  This  may  have  had  a  weakening 
effect  upon  the  foliage,  but  the  fact  that  only 
portions  of  one  or  two  varieties  are  affected 
would  incline  to  do  away  with  that  idea.  I 
lifted  an  affected  plant  and  found  it  apparently 
perfectly  healthy  at  the  roots.  You  will  notice 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Watkin  and  Princeps  that  it 
first  appears  as  a  small  dark  brown  spot  in  the 
foliage,  while  it  seems  to  develop  in  Horstieldi 
without  the  preliminary  spot,  the  leaves  merely 
becoming  prematurely  withered  and  yellow. 
Princeps  is  growing  in  the  grass  and  the  other  in 
cultivated  ground,  where  they  have  only  been 
two  years  planted,  and  the  soil  is  an  ideal  one, 
being  rich,  stiff  fibrous,  well-drained  fresh  loam. 
The  ground  is  a  patch  enclosed  from  an  old 
pasture,  and  cropped  for  a  couple  of  seasons  with 
Potatoes  previous  to  planting  the  Daffodils.  The 
Daffodils  have  had  no  manure,  of  course,  except 
a  slight  dressing  of  crushed  bone  last  autumn. 
Up  to  the  present  they  have  grown  magnifieently 
with  me  ;  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  finer  blooms 
anywhere.  The  disease  looks  like  a  fungoid  one 
of  some  kind,  and,  possibly,  a  powerful  microscope 
would  reveal  its  nature.  I  am  afraid  of  it 
weakening  the  bulbs  by  prematurely  destroying 
the  foliage,  and  I  am  still  more  afraid  of  it 
spreading.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  grateful  if  you 
can  throw  any  light  upon  it  for  me  and  tell  me 
whether  it  is  dangerous  or  not,  and  how  to  deal 
with  it.  1  should  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the 
matter  as  soon  as  possible. — G.  L.  W. 

[We  sent  our  correspondent's  letter  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
Chittenden,  The  Laboratory,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  who  replies  as  follows  : 
"The  browning  and  death  of  the  Narcissus  leaves 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus 
Botrytis  parasitica.  This  fungus  lives  part  of  its 
life  at  least  upon  dead  vegetable  matter,  and  is 
likely  to  pass  from  that  to  living  leaves  of 
certain  plants,  among  them  the  Narcissus,  if  the 
conditions  should  prove  favourable.  Exactly 
what  the  favourable  conditions  are  does  not  seem 
to  be  known,  but  speaking  generally  it  may  be 
said  that  anything  that  makes  for  abnormal 
development,  such  as  the  weather  conditions 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  are  likely  to 
lay  the  leaves  open  to  the  attack  of  this  fungus. 
It  grows  for  a  time  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
and  may  pass  down  the  leaves  to  the  soil  and 
into  the  bulb,  and  if  this  occurs  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  succeeding  year  there  will  be  a  re- 
currence of  the  disease,  for  the  fungus  produces 
masses  of  mycelium,  which  are  eventually  of  a 
blackish  colour  and  which  allow  it  to  tide  over 
periods  of  adverse  weather  conditions,  and  when 
suitable  weather  again  prevails,  these  sclerotia, 
as  they  are  called,  give  rise  to  mycelium,  which 
spreads  through  the  soil  and  attacks  plants  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  sclerotia  are  to  be  found 
Ijoth  in  the  soil  around  the  plants  and  on  the 
bulbs  as  well  as  in  the  dead  tissues  of  the  leaves. 
None  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  present,  but 
there  may  be  some  on  the  bulbs  which  I  have  not 
seen.  It  would  be  as  well  to  remove  and  destroy 
all  leaves  that  are  attacked  to  a  marked  extent, 
and  tr)  spray  the  remainder  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  made  by  dissolving  1  oz.  of 
the   substance   in   S  gallons   of    water.      If    the 


attack  is  only  just  beginning,  this  would  probably 
prevent  its  verj'  rapid  spread." — Ed.] 

The  Poeticus  section  of  Nar- 
cissus.—I  have  read  "  Poetaster's  "  remarks  in 
The  Gardkn  of  the  16th  inst.,  page  2.38,  with 
considerable  interest.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
through  you  if  he  has  ever  seen  a  pure  white 
form  of  it.  I  mean,  of  course,  one  free  from  all 
trace  of  colour  in  the  rim  and  of  the  true  Poeticus 
tone  of  white.  I  have  one,  raised  from  seed,  of 
course,  and  I  am  curious  as  to  whether  it  has 
any  interest  or  value.  I  have  raised  many  seed- 
ling Daffodils,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful, 
but  I  think  the  one  mentioned  above  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  novelty.  I  may  mention  incidentally 
that  I  am  a  very  old  subscriber,  having  had,  I 
believe,  every  issue  since  the  paper  started,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  main  reason  why  I  venture  to 
trouble  you  with  this  enquiry.  With  many 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  your 
journal  has  afforded  me. — John  W.  Gaunt, 
Summer  field,  Bramley,  Leeds. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE, 


"The  Last  of  the  DArFODiLS  fob  the 
Season." 
Mr.  Peter  Barr  sends  from  Kirn,  N.B. ,  "the 
last  of  the  Daffodils  for  the  season,"  and  we  thank 
him  very  much  for  the  interesting  series  he  has 
gathered  for  us  this  season.  The  last  collection 
included  such  interesting  sorts  as  Barri  Ledding- 
ton  ;  the  true  Narcissus  Poeticus  (a  large,  beauti- 
ful flower  of  the  purest  white,  with  brilliant 
orange  scarlet  cup) ;  Burbidgei  Agnes  Barr, 
Poeticus  Cassandra,  Burbidgei  Vanessa,  Barri 
Maurice  Vilmorin,  Poeticus  tripodala  (the  three 
outer  segments  forming  a  tripod),  Barri  Mrs.  C. 
Bowley,  Poeticus  Glory  (a  pretty  flower  of  very 
refined  form),  Burbidgei  Beatrice  Heselton, 
Poeticus  Almira,  Leedsi  Katharine  Spurrell, 
Leedsi  Minnie  Hume,  the  now-popular  Daffodil 
Queen  of  Spain,  Nelsoni  Berardii — Mr.  Barr 
as  he  sends  this  flower  writes,  "I  have  never 
seen  it  with  so  much  colour  in  the  cup  " — Barri 
Lady  Godiva,  Nelsoni  WoUey-Dod,  Nelsoni 
minor,  Nelsoni  major,  Leedsi  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Nelsoni  pulchellus,  the  famous  Barri 
oonspieuus,  Ineomparabilis  Guyther,  Leedsi 
Beatrice,  the  pretty  biflorus  hybridus,  Ineom- 
parabilis Frank  Miles,  biflorus  orientalis,  Ineom- 
parabilis Stella,  Ineomparabilis  Princess  Mary, 
Leedsi  Gem,  Poeticus  poetarum,  Leedsi  Mme.  de 
Graaff  (the  stem  sent  having  two  flowers). 


Mignonette  Sutton's  Red  Giant. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Higgins,  The  Gardens,  Rx'ig,  Corwen, 
North  Wales,  sends  magnificent  spikes  of  this 
Mignonette.  Although  we  have  previously  seen 
this  variety  well  grown,  we  have  never  seen  it 
better  than  in  this  instance  :  "  The  seed  was 
sown  on  September  2  last  in  6-inch  pots, 
about  half-a-dozen  seeds  in  each  pot,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  grown  on  as  cool  as 
possible  and  quite  close  to  the  glass.  The  middle 
of  January  it  was  moved  to  a  warmer  house 
(minimum  temperature,  45°)  to  induce  active 
growth,  finally  thinning  at  this  stage  to  three 
plants  in  a  pot.  When  tlie  flower-spikes  began 
to  show  the  plants  were  moved  to  their  flowering 
quarters,  no  heat  being  used  except  in  the  case 
of  sharp  frosts.  The  stimulant  used  was  one 
pint  of  liquid  manure  to  one  gallon  of  clear 
water,  only  when  the  flower-spikes  appeared. 
Watering  during  the  dark,  dull  days  is  a  point  to 
be  well  .studied,  as  if  the  soil  becomes  sodden  and 
sour  failure  is  certain.  The  soil  used  is  one-half 
turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  one  part  spent 
Mushroom  bed  and  sand,  with  old  mortar  rubble 
added  to  the  amount  of  a  10-ineh  potful  to  a 
bushel  of  soil,  and  a  few  small  bits  among  the 
crocks  of  the  pots.  In  preparing  the  pots  the 
soil  should  be  rammed  as  hard  as  possible,  as 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  success.  I  never  pot 
Mignonette  on  or  stop  it,  and  you  see  the  result. 
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THE    GREENHOUSE. 

SALVIA    SPLENDENS. 
A  MATEURS  should  grow  Salvia  splendens 
/\  and  S.  Bruantii,  which  is  dwarfer  in 

/  \         habit  and  blighter  in  colour,  for  the 

/ i        embellishment   of   their  greenhouses 

y  \^  and  conservatories  in  the  dull  days 
of  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter. 
Two  methods  may  be  adopted  in  the  growing  of 
these  plants  :  First,  by  retaining  them  in  pots 
throughout  the  season;  and,  second,  by  planting 
them  in  the  open  border  in  summer  and  lifting 
and  potting  them  early  in  September.  By 
following  the  latter  course  larger 
and  more  bushy  specimens  may 
be  obtained,  and  if  they  are  care- 
fully treated  at  the  time  of  lifting 
and  repotting  the  plants  will  not 
suffer. 

Insert  Cuttings 
made  from  young  healthy  shoots 
early  in  the  spring.  The  cuttings 
should  be  about  3  inches  long  and 
severed  immediately  below  a  joint, 
the  leaves  from  which  must  be 
cut  ofl'.  The  most  suitable  com- 
post is  one  of  rich,  sweet  loam  two 
parts,  leaf-soil  two  parts,  and 
sufficient  coarse  sand  to  make  the 
whole  porous.  Fill  5-inoh  pots 
with  this  compost,  and  also  put 
some  sand  on  the  surface.  Six 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  around 
the  edge  of  each  pot ;  plunge  the 
latter  to  the  rims  in  some  loose 
material,  such  as  Cocoanut  fibre, 
placed  on  a  slight  hot-bed  and  the 
cuttings  will  quickly  form  roots. 
Directly  sufficient  roots  have  been 
made  put  the  young  plants 
separately  in  34-inch  pots  and 
keep  them  in  a  warm  frame  until 
they  are  established,  then  transfer 
them  to  a  cool  frame.  Of  course, 
warmer  weather  will  now  have 
come,  and  it  is  important  that 
sturdy  plants  be  grown. 

Planting  Oct. 

Prepare  a  border  in  an  open 
position,  digging  the  soil  deeply 
and  enriching  it  with  well-rotted 
manure.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  clayey 
nature  mix  some  sifted  leaf-soil 
with  it  at  the  time  of  digging. 
In  the  meantime  harden  the  plants 
by  placing  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  a  sheltered  place,  then,  when 
all  danger  from  frost  is  past,  put 
them  out  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and 
18  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in 
the  rows. 

Summer  Treatment. 

This  consists  of  watering,  keep- 
ing the  ground  loose  and  free  from 
weeds,  and,  early  in  the  summer, 
pinching  the  point  oii'  the  leading 
shoot  to  induce  a  branching  habit.     When  grown 
in  pots  those  7  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large 
enough   for   the   final    potting.       Great   care    is 
needed   in   the   matter   of   watering,   and    some 
feeding  must  be  done  when  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots.     Soot  water  in  a  clear  state  is  a  splendid 
stimulant.       In  any  case  it  is  not  advisable  to 
stop  the  shoots  too  severely,   nor  later  than  the 
end   of   July,    as    such   severe   pinching   lessens 
considerably  the  size  of  the  spikes  of  blooms. 

Lifting  Planted-out  Specimens. 

Prepare  a  good  compost  and  suitable  pots  in 
readiness  for  lifting  the  plants  early  in  Sep- 
tember. Carefully  preserve  all  the  roots,  and 
when  the  potting  is  completed  put  the  plants  in 
a  cool  frame  or  house,  and  keep  the  structure 


rather  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  for 
about  a  week  afterwarJs.  The  plants  will 
quickly  get  established  in  the  pots,  and  then  air 
may  be  admitted  more  freely.  As  the  colder 
weather  comes  place  the  plants  in  a  temperature 
of  about  55*  and  give  water  judiciously  at  all 
times.  Avon. 


MAIDENHAIR    FERNS    AS    WINDOW 

PLANTS. 
Amateurs   generally  are   very  partial   to  these 
Ferns  as  window   plants.     During  a  somewhat 
lengthy  experience  in  judging  amateurs'  gardens 
I     have    found     that     the     owners     frequently 


the  garland  rose  at  munstkad  wood. 

(Frinn  ''Colour  in  the  Flower  Garden."    See  jmgc  'Wl.) 

make  mistakes  in  potting  and  watering  these 
Ferns.  The  best  time  to  repot  a  plant  which 
is  growing  in  a  window  is  towards  the  end 
of  March,  when  the  young  fronds  commence 
to  grow,  but  the  work  may  be  safely  done  till 
the  end  of  May  if  care  is  taken. 

The  Compost. 

This  should  consist  of  fibrous  loam  two  parts, 
peat  one  part  and  leaf-mould  one  part,  with 
sufficient  coarse  sand  to  make  all  thoroughly 
porous.  Then  to  a  bushel  of  the  above  mixture 
add  a  7-inch  potful  of  charcoal  broken  into 
lumps  rather  smaller  than  sugar  cubes  and 
the  same  quantity  of  old  mortar.  Mix  all  the 
ingredients  thoroughly  and  use  clean,  dry  pots 
and  crocks. 


How  TO  Repot  the  Plants. 
Carefully  remove  the  old  drainage  crooks 
without  injuring  the  roots  and  place  a  few  lumpy 
pieces  of  the  compost  on  the  crocks  before  putting 
in  the  plant.  The  size  of  the  new  pot  should 
allow  of  the  fingers  being  pressed  down  between 
the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  and  the  side  of  the  pot. 
Press  down  the  compost  with  the  fingers  and 
leave  sufficient  space  for  water.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  off  the  young  fronds, 
and  also  in  watering  the  plants  afterwards.  Do 
not  allow  the  pots  to  stand  in  water  in  saucers,  as 
the  stagnant  water  would  cause  the  soil  in  the 
pot  to  turn  sour  and  kill  the  roots.  This  is  a 
mistake  often  made.  But  if  the  ball  of  soil  is 
allowed  to  get  very  dry  water 
passes  away  down  the  sides  of  the 
pots  and  does  not  enter  the  ball 
and  reach  the  roots.  If,  however, 
a  plant  becomes  very  dry  place  the 
pot  in  a  pailful  of  tepid  water  and 
let  it  remain  so  for  a  whole  day  ; 
it  is  the  only  way  to  once  more 
saturate  the  ball  through  to  its 
centre.  Common  garden  soil  is 
often  used  for  potting  these  Ferns 
in  and  the  result  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. Tiny  slugs  and  woodlice 
will  eat  the  young,  unfolding 
fronds,  so  that  close  observation 
is  needed  to  detect  them.  Old 
fronds  should  be  cut  off  and  not 
pulled  out,  else  the  young  fronds 
will  be  destroyed  also.         Avon. 

HOW   TO  GROW  THE 

SOHIZANTHUS. 
During  the  last  few  years  much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  Schizanthus.     By  the 
careful  cultivation  of  plants  grown 
from  the  fine  strains  of  seed  which 
are  now  procurable  very  distinct 
and   elegant   specimens    are    pro- 
duced.     As  the  plants  are  half- 
hardy  annuals,  they  should  never 
be  subjected  to  a  high  temperature 
that  is  loaded  with  moisture,  but 
should  be  induced  to  grow  strong 
and  sturdy  from  the  first.     Plants 
which   are    at   their    best   during 
April  and  May  were  raised  from 
seed  in    August   and   September. 
The  young  plants  are  grown  on  in 
a   light,  air}'   house   from    which 
frost  is  excluded,  care  being  taken 
during  the  winter  to  prevent  the 
plants   suffering   from  overwater- 
ing.     The  most  suitable  pots   for 
their  final  shift  are  6-inch  size,  and 
these  should  be  cleaned  and  well 
drained.     A  few  of  the  strongest 
plants  may  be  potted  into  8i-ineh 
pots  ;    these    are   very   useful   in 
large    conservatories     where     an 
abundant     display    of    flower     is 
required,  also  when  used  as  single 
specimens   for   the   adornment  of 
rooms  they  are  very  attractive. 
Seed  may  be  sown  now  for  providing  a  display 
of  flower  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  also  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  plants  for  growing  in 
the  flower  garden.     The  dwarf  forms  of  Schizan- 
thus are  the  most  suitable  for  outdoor  culture, 
viz.,   the  various   forms   of    S.   pinnatus   and  S. 
retusus.     A  sheltered  position  and  a  rather  firm, 
well-drained    light     soil    are    conditions    under 
which  the  plants  will  flourish  in  the  open  garden. 
For  pot  culture  the  larger-flowered  strains  should 
be     selected.       The     culture    advised     for     the 
Cineraria  will  be  found  to  suit  these  admirably. 
The  one  thing  to  aim  at   is   to   secure   a  good 
sturdy  growth  from  the  start,  and  this  is  best 
accomplished  by  keeping  the  plants  well  up  to 
the  glass  and  providing  free  ventilation  whenever 
possible.  C.  Ruse. 
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THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  ROSES. 
Planting  Out  Under  Glass. 

THE  present  is  a  very  suitable  time  to 
make  preparations  for  planting  out 
Roses  under  glass.  Where  a  house 
can  be  devoted  to  this  beautiful  flower 
the  best  results  follow  from  careful 
planting  in  well  -  prepared  borders, 
far  better  than  can  be  accomplished  from  plants 
grown  in  pots.     The  fine  exhibition  blooms  that 


FLOWER  OK   NARCISSUS   HORNET.      (Exhibllcd  at  tin 

are  met  with  at  the  spring  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  in  a  large  degree  grown 
from  Rosesplanted  out.  Of  course,  this  necessitates 
a  structure  to  be  allotted  entirely  to  the  Roses; 
but  in  these  days  of  cheap  horticultural  building.^ 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  on  this  score,  neither 
are  expensive  or  elaborate  houses  necessary.  In 
many  gardens  I  know  for  a  fact  old  vineries  are 
being  converted  into  Rose  houses,  and  very  suit- 
able they  are  as  a  rule.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  plants  must  be  near  the  glass,  but  I  know  of 
one  large  commercial  Rote-growing  place  where 
some  of  the  houses  are  fully  14  feet  to  the  ridge, 
and  these  were  furnished  with  small  plants  from 
4J-inch  pots.  I  expresseil  surprise  to  the  grower 
at  the  unusual  amount  of  air  space,  and  he  said 
he  was  in  favour  of  plenty  of  freedom  for  his 
plants,  and  certainly  the  growth  they  had  made 
in  a  few  months  was  wonderful. 

Where  the  soil  is  good  it  is  not  necessary  to 
import  fresh,  but  it  pays  to  have  first-class  srjil. 
A  good  loiiin,  inclined  to  be  clayey,  is  best.     See 


that  drainage  is  good,  and  trench  it  two  spades 
deep,  working  in  some  quarter-inch  bones  with  the 
lower  spit  of  soil  and  some  well-decayed  farmyard 
manure  with  the  upper  spit.  This  trenching 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  then  the  borders  w  ill 
be  ready  for  the  plants  by  the  middle  of  June. 
We  usually  afford  plenty  of  space  between  the 
plants  ;  not  less  than  2  feet  apart.  Later  on,  as 
plants  develop,  some  will  need  to  be  cut  out.  If 
one  were  growing  for  market  and  anxious  for  a 
quick  return  it  would  be  well  to  plant  about 
18  inches  apart  and  tie  the  plants  to  Bamboo 
canes,  but  in  private  establishments  the  greater 
distance     apart     is 

best,      for     as     the 

plants  grow  they 
may  be  bent  slightly 
outward,  which  en- 
courages the  basal 
eyes  to  start,  and 
from  these  one 
obtains  splendid 
brusses  of  blossom. 

The  plants  to  pur- 
chase  are  those 
grafted  this  season 
on  seedling  Briar 
roots.  Being  in  a 
growing  state  they 
lay  hold  of  the  soil 
at  once  and  make 
remarkable  growth 
if  a  moist  warm 
atmosphere  is  main- 
tained during  the 
summer.  A  rest  is 
given  the  plants  in 
the  autumn  by  with- 
holding water  for  a 
time  and  affording 
plenty  of  air.  In 
December,  or  earlier 
or  later,  according  to 
when  it  is  desired 
that  the  plants  shall 
blossom,  they  are 
slightly  pruned  and 
started  gently  into 
growth.  A  period  of 
about  twelve  weeks 
is  allowed  from  the 
pruning  to  the 
blossoming.  The 
hot- water  pipes  from 
the  first  should  be 
painted  with  sul- 
phur, which  will 
keep  down  mildew 
and  to  some  extent 
red  spider,  two  pests 
the  Rose  grower  has 
every  reason  to 
dread.  A  genial, 
Biriniiiijliani  Daffmlil  Show.)  steady  atmosphere  is 
best  for  Roses  rather 
than  a  fierce  heat,  and  the  best  results  always 
follow  where  such  culture  can  be  afforded. 

Varieties  are  now  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult 
to  select,  but  there  should  be  several  plants  of  a 
sort  to  allow  of  a  goodly  number  of  blooms  being 
cut  at  one  time  for  table  or  other  decoration. 
The  following  would  grow  very  well  together  in 
one  house  .ind  are  really  a  very  select  list : 
Liberty,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Bridesmaid,  Perle  des 
.Jardin,  Richmond,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Joseph  Hill,  Lady  Roberts,  Lady  Battersea, 
Pharisaer,  Sunrise,  *Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Joseph 
Lowe,  'Caroline  Testout,  *La  France,  *Frau 
Karl  Druschki  and  Lyon  Rose.  If  a  second 
structure  could  be  given  up  to  Roses  I  would 
suggest  that  this  be  planted  out  with  those 
sorts  marked  with  an  asterisk,  adding  Captain 
Hay  ward,  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford. 

For  the  first  two  years  a  few  ramblers  in  pots 
could  be  grown   in   these   houses,   placing  them 


where  the  light  was  not  seriously  obstructed  from 
the  dwarf  plants.  The  pillars  in  the  house 
should  have  a  free-flowering  sort  planted  against 
them.  Useful  varieties  would  be  Niphetos, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Crepuscule,  Billiard 
et  Barre,  &c.  A  Mar(5ehal  Kiel  or  two  could  be 
grown  on  the  single  rod  system  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  light  to  the  plants  beneath.         P. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  ROSES. 
Aglaia. — A  plant  of  this  variety,  six  years 
after  planting  and  never  pruned,  measures 
15  feet  high  and  the  same  in  width.  Last 
season  it  was  one  mass  of  pale  yellow  clusters, 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  turn  white  as  they 
age.  It  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  a  house 
ifra,l)leak~  position— one  half  of  the  tree  faces 
Sue  north— yet  this  was  also  covered  with 
blooms.  Since  flowering  last  year  at  least 
eighty  new  stems  were  produced  from  the  older 
shoots  5  feet  to  8  feet  in  length,  promising  a 
cloud  of  colour  for  the  coming  season.  It  is 
quite  useless  to  plant  this  Rose  where  it  has  not 
freedom  to  grow  at  will. 

Beryl. — Three  years  ago  a  dwarf  of  this  variety 
was  placed  with  others  of  that  section,  but  it  is 
the  same  to-day  as  regards  size  and  has  only 
given  a  few  poor  "  miffy  "  blooms. 

Rem  iTOr. — A  yellow  Rose,  but  it  opens  so 
quickly  from  the  bud  stage  to  the  expanded 
flower  that  it  is  almost  useless  for  any  purpose. 
It  soon  falls  also. 

Mme..  Berard.  —  A  slow  climber  and  shy 
bloomer,  but  the  flowers  are  very  fine  when  you 
get  them.  Makes  a  good  standard,  is  hardy  and 
blooms  more  freely  in  that  form. 

Fran  Karl  Druschki. — A  splendid  white  Rose, 
strong  grower,  free  bloomer,  &e. ,  but  the 
moment  a  Rose  of  this  calibre,  but  really  double, 
arrives  Frau  Karl  Druschki  will  be  eclipsed  ;  do 
not  fill  the  garden  with  it. 

J.  B.  Clarke. — The  common  experience  need 
hardly  be  repeated. 

Gustare  Piijaneau. — Quite  a  good  grower  when 
established  and  fine  flower. 

Duke  oj  Ediiiburgh. — This  Rose  gives  clear 
dazzling  scarlet  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  bushes, 
but  lower  down,  shaded  by  the  foliage,  maroon 
specimens  and  shades  between  these  two  are 
gathered.  Still  one  of  the  best  scarlet  and 
crimson  Roses. 

Caroline  Testout. — The  best  all-round  Rose. 
The  climbing  foim  is  tlie  best  also  of  the  so-called 
new  "  climbers." 

Climbiny  K.  A.  Victoria. — Gro«s  10  feet  in  a 
season,  but  does  not  give  ten  Roses,  and  the 
slightest  damp  rots  the  flowers. 

Perle  von  Godesbery. — A  variety  of  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  which,  on  well-drained,  warm 
soils,  gives  really  fine  blooms  and  freely  ;  stands 
wet  fairly  well  and  is  a  fair  grower. 

White  Mainan  Cochet. — This  rivals  Caroline 
Testout,  but  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  get  too 
dry  in  a  hot  spell  of  weather  the  buds  will  split 
when  opening.  A  beautiful  Rose,  and  we  want 
more  of  this  type.     Hardy  and  free. 

Fisher  Holmes. — Hard  to  beat  as  a  dark  sweet- 
scented  Rose. 

General  Jacqueminot  is  a  competitor,  but  is 
lighter  in  shade  and  smaller.  Both  are  strong 
growers  and  free  bloomers. 

W.  A.  Richardson. — It  is  hard  to  understand 
the  gush  oxer  this  Rose,  as  it  has  colour  only  to 
recommend  it.  It  will  not  give  a  good  flower  or 
grow  at  all  on  hot  ground,  Init  it  will  on  heavy 
loam.  Its  colour  is  anything  in  most  years,  from 
a  dirty  greyish  white  to  coppery  yellow.  When 
a  pure  deep-coloured  bud  is  obtained  it  is  good. 
Its  stalk  is  very  short  and  its  growth  straggling. 
Good  as  a  bud  in  special  situations  chosen  with 
care  and  knowledge. 

U Ideal. — A  pretty  Rose,  but  so  far  succeeds 
only  as  a  standard.  It  simply  will  not  grow 
away  in  the  open,  yet  is  described  as  a 
"climber." 

St.  Alhan.s.  W.  B. 
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TW"0    BEAUTIFUL    NARCISSI. 

Furnace  and  Hornet. 

PROBABLY  there  has  never  been  a  more 
brilliant  and  more  perfectly-formed 
flower  of  its  type  shown  than  the 
charmingly  distinct  variety  called 
Furnace,  which  was  in  the  centre  of 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons'  exhibit  at 
the  recent  Birmingham  show.  The  perianth  is 
flat,  firm,  of  grand  substance  and  of  a  clear 
soft  shade  of  yellow,  and  the  crown,  which 
is  beautifully  frilled  and  nrimped,  is  of  a 
colour  which  is  most  difficult  to  describe,  the 
name  Furnace  being  the  very  best  that  could 
have  been  chosen,  for  it  speaks  of  glowing 
embers,  and  the  crown  or  cup  of  this  flower  just 
glows.  Unlike  so  many  of  the  brilliant-crowned 
flowers,  the  colour  in  Furnace,  true  to  its  name, 
is  more  intense  in  the  centre,  where,  as  one 
might  say,  the  fire  is  hottest. 

Hornet  is  another  of  those  flowers  that  one 
must  go  to  Birmingham  to  see  or  not  see  at  all. 
It  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams  of 
St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  and  was  shown  among 
the  twelve  varieties  of  seedlings  with  which  he 
won  the  Bourne  Cup.  It  stood  out  distinct  and 
strikingly  brilliant  among  all  the  exquisite 
blooms  surrounding  it.  The  perianth  is  of  pale 
lemon,  flat,  very  firm,  overlapping,  and  of  such 
grand  substance  that  the  flower  was  as  good  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  of  the  show  as  it  was 
when  first  set  up.  The  flat,  spreading  crown  is 
of  orange  red,  beautifully  crimped  and  frilled.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  this  flower  that 
turned  the  scale  in  Mr.  Williams's  favour  in  the 
very  close  competition  between  him  and  Mr. 
Cfosfield  for  the  cup.  W.  A.  Watts. 

DAHLIA  NOTES. 
Dahlias  much  dislike  being  planted  on  the 
same  land  two  years  running ;  but  as  this  is 
sometimes  inevitable,  the  only  way  to  ensure 
a  good  return  is  to  dig  in  a  quantity  of  fresh 
material  either  in  the  form  of  fresh  loam  or,  as 
already  mentioned,  decayed  refuse  or  manure. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  Cactus  varieties  require 
no  manure  it  they  are  to  flower  freely,  and  only 
recently  there  appeared  in  print  a  recommenda- 
tion from  an  experimentalist  in  Dahlia  culture  to 
withhold  manure  and  water  entirely  from  varie- 
ties which  have  a  tendency  to  come  shallow  in 
the  centre,  and  by  this  means  full-centred 
flowers  will  be  obtained.  This  is  indeed  a  novel 
method,  and  as  likely  to  succeed  in  the  long  run 
as  a  starvation  diet  would  be  to  fatten  a  pig. 
On  the  majority  of  soils  the  more  manure  in 
reason  the  better.  Although  the  plants  may  for 
a  time  be  somewhat  gross,  yet  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  not  only  quality,  but  quantity  of  bloom. 
In  the  ease  of  Pompon  Dahlias,  if  not  wanted  for 
exhibition,  manure  is  beneficial,  as  much  larger 
bushes  will  grow  and  a  far  greater  quantity  of 
flowers  be  obtained.  It  is  surprising  that  these 
little  Dahlias  are  not  used  in  far  greater  numbers 
for  planting  in  borders  and  odd  places  where  a 
showy  mass  of  flowers  is  seen  to  effect. 

Plants  in  Pots. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  notably  in  exhibit- 
ing, young  plants  are  now  almost  always  the 
favourites,  and  yet  there  are  now  and  then 
varieties  which  succeed  best  from  old  roots,  and 
so  it  is  advisable  to  retain  a  few  and  let  them 
form  a  supplementary  force  as  it  were.  When 
the  day  comes  for  cutting  the  flowers,  many  an 
unlooked-for  bloom  will  happen  to  be  in  its 
prime  on  the  old  roots  just  when  most  needed. 
A  common  error  is  to  pot  up  too  much  of  the 
old  tuber  when  dividing  and  potting  up  the  old 
roots.  A  small  portion  potted  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  crown  is  far  preferable  to  the  usual 
practice  of  ramming  a  lump  of  root  intq  a  pot 


and  leaving  a  couple  inches  of  crown  and  the 
shoots  above  the  soil. 

Much  the  same  thing  occurs  with  young  plants. 
In  many  instances  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  the  object  appears  to  be  to  get  hard, 
stunted,  pot-bound  plants  which  are  doubtless 
hardy  and  will  stand  the  change  from  the  com- 
parative shelter  of  frame  or  corner  to  the  open 
ground,  but  which  will  at  the  same  time  lose 
much  valuable  time  in  getting  away  into  any- 
thing like  free  growth. 

After  noting  the  behaviour  of  many  thousands 
of  plants,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
growing  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot  is  the  best  for 
transferring  to  the  open.  It  larger,  they  feel  the 
check  too  severely,  and  it  smaller  they  have  a  lot 
to  do  to  get  a  good  foundation. 

If  plants  are  placed  in  5-inch  pots  early  in 
May  and  grown  on  in  a  frame,  they  should  make 
sturdy,  healthy  stuff  by  planting  time. 

Insects. 

When  Dahlias  become  at  all  root-bound  they 
are  almost  sure  to  be  attacked  by  thrips,  and  no 
enemy  is  more  difficult  to  exterminate.  Of 
course,  everyone  of  experience  would  know  at 
once  that  thrips  were  at  work  by  the  appearance 
of  the  plants,  but  we  have  been  surprised  at  the 
number  of  growers  who  were  totally  unaware 
that  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  very  young 
leaves  was  caused  by  thrips,  and  scarcely 
believed  it  possible  when  shown  the  actual 
specimens.  Dipping  is  the  best  remedy,  as  by 
this  means  it  is  impossible  for  the  thrips  to 
escape  contact  with  the  insecticide,  which  | 
naturally  not  only  destroys  the  thrips,  but 
renders  the  plant  ob- 
noxious by  coating 
the  leaves  with  the 
destructive  fluid.  It 
is  a  great  pity  to 
transfer  a  lot  of 
plants  to  the  open 
ground  if  at  all  in- 
rested  with  vermin. 
Should  a  spell  of  dry 
weather  set  in  the 
plants  will  be  a 
."ource  of  endless 
trouble  before  they 
finally  throw  off  the 
enemy,  and  even  as 
late  as  August  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see 
plants  practically 
ruined  by  thripo. 
On  sunny  mornings 
the  mature  insects 
may  be  seen  jumping 
about  on  the  petals 
of  the  developed 
blooms,  and  the  bases 
of  such  florets  are 
usually  semi  -  trans- 
parent and  to  a  great 
extent  spoiled. 

P.  P. 


Wisbech,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  the  28th  ult.  It  is  named  Bath's  Bronze 
Empress,  the  name  fairly  indicating  tlio  colour. 
The  main,  central  portions  of  the  petals  are 
almost  black  with  a  rich  velvety  sheen,  and  this  is 
edged  by  a  band,  rather  more  than  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  wide,  of  bright  reddish  bronze,  thus 
giving  the  flower  a  rich  yet  refined  appearance. 
The  size  of  the  blooms  measured  was  SJ  inches 
in  diameter,  and  they  have  that  circular  shape  so 
beloved  by  the  exhibitor.  Added  to  these  good 
qualities  we  have  plants  of  great  vigour  and 
flowers  that  are  faintly  but  pleasantly  scented. 
The   variety   is   said   to   come   quite   true   from 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    MAXIMUM 
MARGARET    MARWOOD. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  it  was  seldom  that  one 
met  with  the  large-flowered  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Chry- 
santhemum maximum)  in  the  majority  of  gardens ; 
now  there  are  but  few  where  hardy  flowers  are 
appreciated  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  one 
or  other  of  its  forms.  The  facility  with  which 
the  plant  can  be  cultivated,  and  the  value  of  the 
flowers  as  cut  blooms  or  for  border  decoration, 
have  rendered  it  increasingly  popular,  while  the 
continuous  flow  of  ne«-  varieties  has  maintained 
the  interest  in  the  flower.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  there  are  too  many  new  varieties 
being  sent  out,  and  a  search  through  a  dozen  or 
so  of  catalogues  of  reliable  firms  who  sell  this 
plant  and  its  varieties,  would,  I  feel  certain, 
rather  appal  those  who  desired  to  make  a  choice 
of  the  best.     That  figured   in  the  accompanying 


A     FINE    NJIW 

PANSY. 
The  large  -  flowered 
Pansies  so  beloved 
by  our  forefathers 
seem  to  be  once  more 
coming  into  general 
favour,  and  many 
improvements  have 
been  made  in  them 
during  the  past  tew 
years.  We  have 
never  seen  a  better 
variety,  however, 
than  the  one  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Limited, 
of  the  Floral  Farms, 
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photograph,  which  has  been  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Kent  and  Brydon  of  Darlington,  is  a  beautiful 
variety,  the  reflexing  of  the  ray  petals  giving  the 
blooms  a  pleasing  and  more  informal  appearance 
than  is  presented  by  many  of  the  varieties, 
while  the  purity  of  the  flowers  makes  them  of 
additional  service  as  cut  blooms.  It  is  of  medium 
height,  about  2  feet  or  a  little  less,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  freest  bloomers  of  a  class  of  flowers  which 
are  unusually  floriferous. 

There  are  many  other  good  varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemum maximum,  some  of  those  with 
fimbriated  petals  being  very  pretty  indeed.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  for  some  time  has  been 
Robinsoni,  but  a  still  larger  and  newer  variety 
called  Snowdon  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Augus 
of  Penicuik,  the  raiser  of  King  Edward  VII. , 
another    well     known    and    excellent    variety, 


by  applications  of  Kilogrub,  this  being  dusted 
on  the  soil  and  lightly  scratched  in  wherever  a 
likely  place  for  slugs  to  harbour  in  existed. 
Whether  they  have  been  killed  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  seedlings  have 
been  untouched  since  its  application. 

Insects,  too,  seem  to  be  coming  on  in  large 
quantities.  Aphides  have  already  made  their 
appearance,  but  prompt  syringings  with  a  Quassia 
and  soft  soap  solution  have  routed  them  for  the 
present.  H-  W.  F. 

NEW     PLANTS. 

Auricula  Mav  Day. 
A  YELLOW  self  of  merit  and  refinement.   In  colour 
it  is  somewhat  paler  than  "  Daffodil,"  and  in  its 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM   MAXIMUM   MARGARET   MARWOOD. 

with  blooms  of  great  size.     Snowdon   is  larger  1  way  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  we  know, 

than  King  Edward  VII. ,  and  in  other  respects  is 

more  graceful.     Among  other  good  varieties  are 

filiformis,  Earl  Roberts,  G.  H.  Sage,  vomerensis 

(one  of  the  finest  of  all),  E.  Johnson  (the  Munstead 

variety)  and  W.  H.  Gabb. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  they 
can  be  cultivated  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil 
well  dug  and  enriched  with  rotted  manure. 
The  flowers  are  much  finer  if  the  plants  are 
broken  up  and  replanted  every  two  years  or  so, 
and  a  bed  in  the  reserve  garden  will  be  found 
most  useful  in  supplying  plenty  of  blooms  for 
house  decoration.        S.  Arnott. 

SLUGS,    INSECTS    AND    FLOWERS 

I  DO  not  remember  ever  before  seeing  such  a 
plague  of  slugs  so  early  in  the  season  as  I  have 
encountered  in  my  garden  this  spring,  owing 
probably  to  the  wet  weather  experienced  earlier 
in  the  season.  Seedlings  of  many  choice  flowers 
have  been  devoured  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
despite  application  of  soot,  lime,  ashes,  and  even 
the  Bo-called  sawdust.  The  slugs  are  at  present 
BO  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  hunt  and  kill 
them,  an  eye  with  hawk-like  keenness  being 
neoeseary  to  detect  them.  During  the  last 
fortnight  their  depredations  have  been  stopped 


The  central  white  paste  is  well  defined.  Shown 
by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 
Award  of  merit. 

Auricula  Coronet. 
A    green-edged   or    show    variety    of    sterling 
worth.     The  white  paste  is  very  finely  formed 
and   the   centre   is   yellow.       Exhibited   by  Mr. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham.     Award  of  merit. 

AsI'ARAOUS  riLICINtlS. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford,  Dorking 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  exhibited  this  elegant  new 
species  from  the  Himalayas.  The  plant  is  of 
erect  habit,  the  spreading  frond-like  side  branch- 
lets  assuming  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  The 
species  is  reputedly  one  of  tlie  hardiest  of  the 
genus,  and,  therefore,  a  welcome  addition. 
Award  of  merit. 

Narcissus  Snowshoes. 
A  late-flowering  Poeticus  with  well-formed 
blossoms  of  good  substance  and  a  variety  whose 
late  flowering  will  render  it  of  much  value.  The 
plant  is  obviously  of  good  stature.  Shown  by 
Walter  T.  Ware,  Limited,  Bath.  Award  of 
merit. 

All  the  above  were  exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Hoiticultural  Society  on  the  12th  inst. , 
when  the  awards  were  made. 


UNCOMMON    EARLY  -  FLOWERING 
TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

MONG  trees  and  shrubs  which  bloom 
during  late  winter  and  early  spring 
are  several  which  stand  out  con- 
spicuously among  the  remainder  as 
subjects  especiall}'  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  garden  enthusiast. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  old  introductions, 
but  have  never  become  really  well  knovm  ;  hence 
their  present  scarcity  in  collections  outside  those 
of  scientific  establishments.  This  failure  in  the 
past  to  establish  themselves  among  the  foren\ost 
occupants  of  the  garden  does  not  prove  that  the 
plants  have  no  pretensions  to  beauty  or  that  they 
are  unworthy  of  attention  for  ornamental  gar- 
dening, for  they  possess  many  attractive  features 
and  are  well  fitted  for  gai'den  adornment.  One 
of  the  March-flowering  shrubs  to  attract  atten- 
tion is 

Stachyurus  PRiKOOX,  a  Japanese  deciduous 
bush  .3  feet  to  8  feet  high  with  reddish  brown 
bark.  Its  most  attractive  period  is  throughout 
March  and  early  April,  when  numerous  axillary, 
pendent  racemes  of  greenish  yellow  flowers 
appear.  It  thrives  in  light,  warm  loam  into 
which  a  little  peat  has  been  dug,  and  should  be 
given  a  position  where  it  will  be  shaded  from  the 
early  morning  sun.  Very  rich  soil  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  growth  under  this  condition 
becomes  too  vigorous  for  successful  flower  pro- 
duction. 

JPrunus  subhirtella  is  a  Japanese  Cherry 
which  blooms  during  late  March  and  early 
April ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  delicate  pink 
in  colour.  Rich  loamy  soil  suits  it,  and  planted 
in  such  material  growth  is  rapid.  Propagation  is 
easily  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  in  summer. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  it  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion, as  the  early,  delicate  flowers  are  sometimes 
injured  by  cold  east  winds.  A  companion  plant 
to  this  is  P.  pendula.  Its  characteristic  features 
are  its  weeping  branches  and  pretty  rose  or  pink 
unopened  buds,  which  have  been  responsible  for 
the  common  name  of  Rose-bud  Cherry.  As  a 
lawn  specimen  for  a  sheltered  position  it  has 
much  to  commend  it. 

P.  tomentosa  is  a  pretty  white  -  flowered 
species  belonging  to  the  Apricot  section  of  the 
genus  ;  it  forms  a  large  bush  and  blooms  freely 
during  early  April.  The  flowers  are  about  half 
an  inch  across,  and  are  sometimes  succeeded  by 
scarlet  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  small  Cherry, 
but  of  Apricot  appearance.  It  requires  a 
sheltered  position  on  account  of  its  earliness  of 
blooming  and  delicate  petals. 

Erica  australis  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the 
April-flowering  section,  the  flowers  being  red, 
larger  than  those  of  most  of  the  hardy  sot  and 
borne  in  profusion.  It  ought  not  to  be  planted 
in  cold  districts,  and  should  be  given  soil  free 
from  lime. 

Spir.ea  Thunbergi. — Of  the  various  shrubby 
Spirfeas  this  is  the  earliest  to  bloom,  its  tiny 
white,  star-shaped  flowers  making  it  conspicuous 
during  March  and  early  April,  while  later  on  its 
dainty  light  green  foliage  warrants  its  cultiva- 
tion as  a  foliage  plant  alone.  It  thrives  in  light, 
loamy  soil. 

Rhododendron  nobleanum  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  large-growing  Rhododendrons  to 
bloom,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  in  full 
flower  during  February  should  the  weather  prove 
mild.  If,  however,  the  weather  is  severe  in 
February,  it  makes  a  good  display  in  March.  A 
good  deep  red  form  of  this  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Handsworth  Early  Red,  while  a  com- 
panion plant  may  be  obtained  in  Handsworth 
Early  White.     Among  trees, 

Priinus  davidiana,  the  earliest  of  the 
Almonds,  blotmis  during  February  and  March, 
while  the  white  variety  is  also  conspicuous 
during  the  same  period, 
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THE    TEMPLE    SHOW. 


ONCE  ageiin  the  great  Annual 
I  Flower  Show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  taking 
'  place,  and  once  again  it  is  an 
exhibition  of  rare  interest  and 
beauty.  It  is  impossible  to 
individualise,  but  we  must  congratulate  the 
Council  upon  an  alteration  in  the  placing  of 
the  groups.  The  same  exhibitors  were  not 
in  exactly  the  same  places,  and  there  was 
less  crowding,  we  think,  in  the  tents.  No 
exhibition  in  the  world  can  approach  in 
magnificence  and  downright  interest  this 
great  annual  gathering  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens, and  such  an  exhibition  would  not  be 
carried  out  so  smoothly  and  successfully 
without  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  superintendent 
■of  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Reader.  We  owe  much  to 
these  officials,  but  all  work  for  one  obj-'ct — 
to  make  the  exhibition  a  success.  There 
seemed,  however,  a  want  of  ssmething,  and 
it  was  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  who  is  recovering,  we  rejoice  to 
hear,  from  a  somewhat  serious  illness  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  H  R  H.  the  Princess 
of  Wales  spent  over  an  hour  in  the  tents, 
and  the  most  important  exhibits  were  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  the 
president,  and  Major  Holford. 

ROSES. 

Charming  indeed  was  the  large  group  of  Roses 
at  the  end  of  the  long  tent  on  the  Embankment. 
This  came  from  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  and 
included  many  of  the  delightful  climbing  and 
decorative  Roses.  Among  the  single  Roses  we 
noted  Delight,  Hiawatha,  Kathleen  and  Para- 
dise, and  a  beautiful  lot  of  freely  -  flowered 
standards  of  the  new  Tausendsehun. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick,  Col- 
chester, set  up  a  very  long  and  representative 
group  of  all  types  of  the  Rose.  Boxes  of  good 
exhibition  sorts  were  superb,  and  pot  Roses  in 
great  variety,  including  new  and  choice  Roses 
that  do  so  much  to  make  the  garden  beautiful. 
Fine  specimen  climbing  Roses  were  abundant 
and  in  excellent  form  and  condition. 

A  pretty  group  of  Roses  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
who  staged  charming  forms  of  the  double  and  single 
climbing  varieties  of  all  up-to-date  sorts,  also 
a  box  of  beautiful  MariSchal  Niel  Roses,  and  two 
large  boxes  of  exhibition  sorts  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  excelled  in 
this  department.  His  mounds  of  Roses  were 
truly  superb.  The  flowers  were  quite  up  to 
exhibition  standard,  and  were  beautifully  dis- 
posed on  long  stems.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  the  new 
Hybrid  Tea  Joseph  Lowe,  Liberty,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Richmond,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford  and  Caroline  Testout  were 
exhibited  in  masses. 

A  large  and  handsome  group  of  Roses  of  various 
types  was  quite  a  feature  in  the  large  tent  This 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross.  Hiawatha,  Kathleen  and  Stella 
were  good  singles  ;  Minnehaha,  Lady  and  Crimson 
Rambler  were  the  best  of  the  climbers.  Elaine, 
a  creamy  white  Hybrid  Tea  that  received  an 
award  of  merit,  is  a  large  full  flower  of  good 
form  and  very  consistent.  This  was  well  shown. 
We  had  a  special  liking  for  Tausendschiin,  a 
beautiful  climbing  Rose. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  came 
a  group  of  Roses  that  filled  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  big  tent.  Lovely  indeed  were  many  of 
the  standard  specimens,  and  the  groundwork  of 


good  exhibition  Roses  borne  on  healthy  plants 
mide  a  grand  display.  Hybrid  Teis  David 
Harum,  George  Liing  Paul,  Rosalind  and  Old 
Euglish  were  noteworthy  kinds. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  an 
outdoor  group  of  beautiful  climbing  Roses  in 
charming  variety.  The  individual  specimens 
were  t>ome  of  the  best  in  the  show,  and  included 
the  more  noteworthy  sorts  of  recent  introduction. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  had  a 
fine  group  tastefully  disposed.  All  the  better 
climbing  Roses  were  nicely  shown,  as  were  also 
a  box  of  tine  Tea-scented  Roses. 

The  charming  display  of  Roses  as  made  by 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  saw  this 
famous  firm  in  a  new  light.  The  dwarf  Polyantha 
Rose  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur,  a  beautiful  rosy 
carmine  very  free  flowering  sort,  Hiawatha,  Lady 
Gay  and  other  lovely  climbers  were  beautifully 
represented  in  a  large  group. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Roses  in  varying  forms.  Climbers, 
exhibition  kinds  and  a  charming  variety  of  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Tea-scented  Roses,  all  well  grown, 
made  a  very  attractive  display.  The  disposition 
of  the  plants  was  commendable. 


CARNATIONS. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  one 
of  the  largest  groups  of  Carnations,  all  in  first- 
class  condition.  Their  unique  system  of  setting 
up  the  flowers  was  distinoth'  good,  a  mirrored 
background  heightening  the  effect.  Britannia, 
Winsor,  White  Eachantress,  Beacon,  Victory 
and  Mrs.  Burnett  were  all  in  grand  condition. 
A  unique  group  of  splendidly-grown  flowers. 

A  very  pretty  exhibit  of  Carnations  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire,  Guernsey, 
White  Perfection,  Enchantress,  Robert  Craig, 
President,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  and  Mrs.  H. 
Burnett  being  the  best. 

Glorious  was  the  displa}'  made  by  Mr.  H. 
B\u'nett,  Guernsey.  Very  large  vases  were  most 
artistically  tilled  with  flowers  of  high  quality, 
the  base  of  the  stems  being  interspersed  with 
Asparagus  Sprengeri.  Enchantress,  Mikado, 
Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  Winsor,  Marmion,  Aurora 
and  Robert  Craig  were  very  fine. 

A  pretty  group  of  Carnations  in  long,  stately 
vases  made  a  good  exhibit  from  Mr.  A.  F. 
Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks.  There  was  plenty  of 
colour  and  the  blooms  were  beautifully  fresh. 
Aristocrat,  White  Perfection,  Robert  Craig, 
Pink  Imperial,  Winsor  and  Harlo warden  were 
all  good. 

Carnations  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  were  verj'  fine  and  were  artistically 
set  up  in  tall  vases.  Robert  Craig,  Flamingo, 
Fair  Maid,  Jessica  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson 
were  among  the  better  specimens.  The  blooms 
were  very  fresh  and  clean. 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Safl'ron  Walden,  Essex, 
staged  a  very  nice  series  of  vases  of  Carnations. 
The  disposition  of  the  flowers  was  good,  the 
colours  liright  and  pleasing  and  the  quality  good. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcorabe,  Sussex,  was  well 
to  the  fore  again  with  the  choicer  Carnations. 
Malmaison  Princess  of  Wales  was  grand,  as  were 
also  the  perpetual  sorts  as  represented  by  Presi- 
dent, Calyp-io,  Prosperity,  Britannia,  Harlo- 
warden,  Lady  Hermione,  Nelson  Fisher  and 
others. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Hampton,  had  a  grand  lot  of 
flowers — Beacon,  Enchantress,  Winsor,  Britannia, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Aristocrat  and  Governor 
Roosevelt  were  all  WfU  done.  The  disposition 
of  the  flowers  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Guernsey,  had  some 
of  the  finest  Carnations  in  the  show.  The  blooms 
were  large,  of  good  colour  and  of  superb  quality. 


though  lacking  arrangement.  Evangeline,  Presi- 
dent and  Aristocrat  were  very  fine  indeed. 

A  group  of  well-grown  Malmaison  Carnations 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Raphael,  Shenley, 
Herts  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Grubb).  King  Arthur, 
Princess  of  Wales  and  a  dark  crimson  were  in;the 
pink  of  condition  and  were  well  disposed  in  the 
handsome  group. 

Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham, 
staged  a  good  group  of  Carnations  ;  in  the  vase  of 
one  variety,  Eachantress,  there  was  associated 
pleasingly  a  pale  Delphinium  for  effect. 

ORCHIDS. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Surrey  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  staged  a 
marvellous  bank  of  choice  Orchids,  which,  for 
artistic  effect,  would  be  very  hard  to  beat.  This 
bank  was  some  10  feet  high,  graceful  Palms 
towering  over  the  top.  Cattleyas,  richly-coloured 
Masdevallias,  Oncidiums,  Cymbidiums,  Odonto- 
glossums  and  many  other  kinds  vied  with  each 
other  for  the  place  of  honour,  the  whole  of  the 
plants  being  in  splendid  condition  and  tastefully 
set  in  a  groundwork  of  small  Palms  and  Maiden- 
hair Ferns.  Among  the  rarer  species  we  noticed 
Cirropetalum  gamosephalum,  C.  Cummingii,  C. 
pulchrum,  Bulbophyllum  Lobbii  colossus,  B. 
godseffianum,  Octomeria  diaphiana,  Epiden- 
drum  fuscatum,  Liparis  cornioaulis,  Oncidium 
monachium,  Masdevallia  O'Brieniana,  M. 
euculata  (Gatton  Park  variety),  M.  muscosa, 
Spathoglossis  soulterianum  and  Odontoglossum 
Liudenii.  We  were  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Bound 
well  maintaining  his  high  reputation  as  a  grower 
of  these  plants. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  put 
up  a  very  fine  group  indeed,  containing  a  vast 
number  of  choice  species,  hybrids  and  varieties. 
These  were  staged  in  the  form  of  a  solid  bank, 
with  Palms  for  a  background  and  Maidenhair 
Ferns  forming  a  most  pleasing  setting.  Cattleya 
citrina,  Trichopiliacrispa  marginata,  Odontoglos- 
sum erispum  varieties,  Cattleya  Fantasia,  some 
magnificent  plants  of  C.  Skinneri,  Odoutioda 
Charles worthii  (a  magnificent  bright  rich  crimson 
hybrid,  the  result  of  crossing  Cochlioda  noetzli- 
ana  with  Odontoglossum  harryana),  with  fine 
Miltonias  were  a  few  of  the  best  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful collection. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
erected  a  pretty  little  group,  in  which  Odonto- 
glossum erispum  forms  predominated.  We 
noticed  one  little  plant  of  an  Odontoglossum 
carrying  one  flower  with  distinct  brownish  crim- 
son markings,  and  this  we  understand  is  a  newly- 
imported  specimen.  Cymbidiums,  a  few  Cattleyas 
and  a  Cypripedium  or  two  completed  an  interest- 
ing exhibit. 

From  Messrs.  Moore,  Limited,  Rawdon,  Leeds, 
came  a  very  prettily-arranged  group  composed 
of  many  interesting  subjects.  The  old  Dendro- 
bium  Victoria  Regm;e,  which  is  very  rarely  met 
with,  was  present,  and  we  also  noticed  some  very 
fine  forms  of  Odontoglossum  erispum,  Masde- 
vallia harryana  exquisita  (very  rich  colour),  the 
green  and  black-flowered  Oelogyne  pandurata, 
Odontoglossum  Phiebe  Queen  cf  Spain  (very 
handsome),  Cypripedium  bellatulum  Queen  of 
Spain,  Cattlej'a  Aolandi;e  and  some  very  fine 
plants  of  Miltonia. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  adapted  a  rather  pleasing  arrangement 
with  their  group,  many  grand  and  interesting 
specimens  being  most  tastefully  displayed  in  two 
rather  acute  hays.  In  one  of  these  Cypripediums 
in  many  choice  forms  were  displayed,  a  superb 
plant  of  C.  ehamberlainianum  magnificum  being 
much  commented  upon.  C.  rothschildianum, 
too,    with    three    splendidly   shaped    and    huge 
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flowers,  was  also  most  noticeable.  Odontoglossum 
wilckeanum  uranis,  Cattleya  Skinneri  Temple's 
variety,  and  Odontoglossum  erispum  virginalis 
were  very  fine  indeed. 

From  Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E., 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  came  a  magnificent  group 
of  splendidly-grown  plants,  in  which  Cattleyas 
and  Odontoglossums  predominated.  The  plants 
were  remarkably  floriferous,  and  the  arrange- 
ment, being  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  solid 
bank,  with  Ferns  and  Palms  intermixed,  was 
such  as  to  show  the  plants  to  their  best  advan- 
tage. Cattleya  Dusseldorfi  Undine,  Lfelio- 
Cattleya  Elva  Westonbirt  variety,  L. -C.  Lustre 
magnifica,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Empress  Augusta 
Victoria  and  Brasso-Lailio  Minerva  were  a  few 
of  the  most  notable  subjects  in  this  charming 
group. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. ,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Enfield,  staged  a  very  fine  and  comprehensive 
bank  of  well-grown  and  choice  plants.  These 
were  artistically  arranged  with  Palms  and  Ferns, 
the  whole  presenting  a  most  pleasing  appear- 
ance. We  particularly  noticed  fine  plants  of 
Cattleya  Mossise  The  President,  very  large  well- 
coloured  flowers ;  Bulbophyllum  barbigerum, 
CirropetalumColletti,  Cattleya  Mendelii  varieties, 
Jirides  Fieldingii,  Odontoglossum  orispum  varie- 
ties, very  good  indeed  ;  0.  Pescatorei  virginale, 
Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum,  D.  Bronckhardtii, 
Cypripediums  in  variety  and  Epidendrum  bicor- 
nutum.     A  really  splendid  group. 

M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Belgium,  staged 
a  few  of  his  wonderful  Odontoglossum 
hybrids.  These  were  a  centre  of  attraction, 
especially  to  Orchid  enthusiasts,  the  whole  day. 
O.  infusoum  is  almost  a  blood  red  self,  0. 
laudatum  has  deep  purple  markings,  0.  erispum 
Blushing  Bride  is  deep  blush  on  a  white  ground. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  put  up  a  nice 
compact  little  group  of  Odontoglossum  varieties, 
Masdevallias,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Miltonias 
and  similar  subjects.  Phalsenopsis  ramestediana, 
too,  was  very  fiiie. 

From  Mrs.  CoUingwood,  Lilbum  Tower, 
Alnwick,  came  some  well-grown  and  highly 
floriferous  plants  of  Vanda  teres. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  staged  a  very  pretty  group  of  well- 
grown  plants,  in  which  Laalia  purpurea  illustris, 
Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  predominated. 
Cattleya  Mendelii  Empress,  C.  M.  Princess  of 
Wales,  C.  Mossi;e  Prince  of  Wales  and  C.  M. 
Coronet,  with  some  unnamed  Odontoglossums 
were  particularly  noticeable. 

From  Mr.  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford,  came  a  very  large  group  of  remarkably 
well-grown  plants,  these  being  most  tastefully 
arranged  with  Palms  for  a  background  and 
Maidenhair  Ferns  and  moss  for  a  groundwork. 
The  Miltonias  in  this  group  were  particularly  fine, 
a  beautiful  bank  of  M.  vexillaria  gigantea 
forming  one  end  of  the  group.  We  also  noticed 
a  fine  plant  of  M.  v.  Chelseaensis,  Cypripedium 
callosum  Sanderse,  C.  lawrenceanum  hyeanum, 
Odontoglossum  ordentissimum  (shrubbery  var. ), 
a  huge  plant  of  Cattleya  Skinnerii  in  the  centre 
and  Cattleya  citrina  carrying  enormous  blooms. 
This  group  was  awarded  the  Veitchian  Cup. 

The  magnificent  group  staged  by  Messrs. 
Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  was  really 
beautiful.  Miltonias,  Odontoglossums,  Mas- 
devallias, Phalsenopsis,  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas, 
Braseo-Cattleyas,  Cypripediums  and  many  other 
choice  kinds  were  presented  in  such  a  variety  of 
colours,  yet  so  well  blended,  that  the  group  was 
continually  besieged  with  a  host  of  admiring 
visitors.  Miltonia  vexillaria  with  its  varieties 
leucoglossum,  superbissima,  virginalis,  splendens 
and  Augusta  Victoria  made  two  splendid  masses 
in  the  bank.  Flanking  these  on  either  side  were 
splendidly-grown  plants  of  Odontoglossum  RolfeaB, 
Phahbnopsis  .sanderiana,  P.  grandiflora,  Cypri- 
pedium bellfttulum,  C.  Gowerii  magnificum, 
C.  roth.schildianum,  Cattleya  intermedia  alba, 
Odontoglossum  I'esoatoroi,  Epiphronitis  Veilchii, 


Cattleya  Dusseldorfii  and  many  other  very  choice 
subjects  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  the  splendid  group  erected  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  there  was  quite  a 
host  of  very  choice  and  beautiful  specimens,  the 
whole,  as  usual,  being  in  the  very  pink  of  con- 
dition. The  arrangement  was  superb,  delicate 
green  Ferns  being  most  judiciously  intermixed 
with  the  Orchids,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
Miltonias,  Cypripediums  and  many  other  very 
choice  kinds  being  displayed  in  a  most  lavish 
manner.  Cypripedium  bellatulum  varieties,  the 
green  and  black-flowered  Ccelogyne  pandurata, 
Cymbidium  Sanderse,  Diacrum  (Epidendrum) 
bicornatum,  the  lovely  Dendrobium  Bronck- 
hardtii, Odontoglossum  excellens,  Cattleya 
Mendelii  formosa,  Laelio  -  Cattleya  Rowena, 
Odontoglossum  erispum  Festivus,  0.  c.  tran- 
scendens  and  0.  eximium  were  but  a  few  among 
a  host  of  extra  good  and  interesting  things. 


MISCELLANEOUS    GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  made  an 
interesting  display  embracing  Verbenas,  Roses, 
Heliotrope  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  all  disposed 
in  an  artistic  manner. 

Azalea  rosseflora  represented  by  dainty  plants 
were  grouped  on  the  table  with  a  background  of 
Palms  for  effect.  This  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  Limited,  York. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Limited,  of 
Chelsea,  made  one  of  their  fascinating  table 
groups  of  choice  plants  for  which  they  are  famous. 
This  included  such  plants  as  Lobelia  tenuior, 
Gerbera  Jamesoni  and  choice  Gerbera  hybrids, 
Kalanchoe  kewensis,  Streptocarpus,  Richardias, 
Malvastrum  grossulariasfolium  and   Nephrolepis. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  exhibited  show 
and  fancy  Pelargoniums  in  his  usual  fashion  in 
baskets.  The  plants  were  well  grown,  freely 
flowered  and  pleasingly  diversified ;  Mars,  Beauty, 
King  Manuel  and  Bridesmaid  were  conspicuous. 

From  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  oame  a  long 
table  group  of  a  fine  strain  of  Streptocarpus. 
The  well-grown  plants  were  grouped  in  colours 
for  eflFeot,  and  the  shades  were  very  good.  The 
flowers  also  were  large  and  handsome,  and 
reflected  credit  on  this  good  gardener. 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited,  Hereford, 
made  a  very  excellent  table  group  of  Heliotropes, 
Petunia  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  Carnations  and 
Schizanthuses.  The  Heliotropes  were  very  fine 
and  the  staging  of  the  group  excellent. 

Prettily  disposed  among  Ferns  and  Panicum 
variegatum  were  superb  Gloxinias,  selfs  and 
spotted  sorts  being  conspicuous.  This  exhibit 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co. ,  High 
Holbom.  A  very  large  table  group  of  Gloxinias 
was  also  set  up  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son, 
interspersed  among  which  were  Ferns,  backed  by 
Palms,  all  very  attractive. 

From  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  was 
a  small  group  of  Gloxinias  interspersed  with 
Ferns  and  other  foliaged  plants.  Schizanthus 
retusus  was  also  well  shown  by  this  college. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  show  were  the  dainty 
baskets  filled  so  charmingly  with  the  Schizan- 
thus in  varying  form  and  colour.  These  were 
suspended  from  arches  in  attractive  fashion. 
There  were  also  numerous  pot  plants.  This 
exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn.  Messrs.  James  Garaway  and 
Co.,  Bristol,  also  staged  these  plants  in  excellent 
form,  the  colours  being  very  diverse  and  they 
were  well  grown. 

A  very  handsome  lot  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
in  wonderfully  diverse  colours  and  all  well  grown, 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  This  was  a  welcome 
feature  of  the  show,  and  showed  how  fine  is  the 
strain  represented  by  this  well-known  firm. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
well  maintained  their  high  reputation  with  a 
superb  group,   which   included  a  representative 


collection  of  Cacti,  Bougainvillea  Maud  Chettle- 
burgh,  well  -  grown  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Hydrangeas,  Fuchsia  triphylla,  other  Fuchsias 
and   a    glorious   bank    of    richly-toned   Cannas. 

In  the  group  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co., 
Worcester,  among  other  things  were  Carnations, 
Liliums  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  all  tending 
to  make  a  fine  show. 

Lilacs  in  variety  oame  from  Mr.  T.  Jannock, 
Dersingham.  This  grower  also  had  a  grand 
bank  of  his  superb  strain  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
the  whole  group  producing  quite  a  cooling  effect 
in  the  warm  tents. 

The  large  group  in  the  middle  tent  set  up  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  was  a  fine 
feature  and  included  a  large  number  of  very 
choice  plants — Polypodium  Knightias,  Pandanus 
Sanderii  var.  superba,  Pereskia  godseffiana, 
Vitis  atrorubia,  Furcraea  watsoniana  and  the  new 
Croton  Fred  Sander. 

Saracenias,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  are  always  a  pleasing 
feature  of  this  great  show,  and  if  the  display  was 
not  quite  so  large  as  usual  the  quality  of  those 
plants  that  were  staged  was  very  good  indeed. 

Noble  Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants  made  a 
most  eilective  group  as  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Upper  Edmonton.  There  were  also  numerous 
bunches  of  the  better  double  and  single  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  Of  the  Ferns,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata  superba,  N.  Whitmanii,  N.  Scottii,  N. 
Amecpohlii  and  N.  elegantissima  were  well 
represented. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  large  tent,  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  series  of  un- 
dulating groups  of  choice  flowering  plants. 
Individual  groups  of  their  superb  strains  of 
Cineraria  stellata,  Schizanthus,  herbaceous 
Calceolaria,  flanked  or  fronted  with  a  choice 
array  of  tuberous  Begonias,  Gloxinias  and 
Nemesia  Suttonii  and  the  newer  forms  of 
Nicotiana  affinis  made  at  once  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  interesting  displays  in  the 
whole  show.  This  exhibit  well  maintained  the 
high  reputation  of  this  firm. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Turner  came  a  pretty 
group  of  Azaleas  in  pyramidal  form.  The  plants 
were  well  flowered,  beautifully  fresh  and  the 
colours  were  diversified. 

Azaleas  in  beautiful  variety  were  set  up  in  a 
handsome  group  by  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert, 
Southgate,  N.  This  group  is  always  much 
sought  after,  as  the  display  is  so  choice  and  the 
colours  so  soft  and  beautiful.  Occidentalis 
magnifica  is  grand  ;  the  varieties  are  so  numerous 
and  all  good  that  it  is  quite  invidious  to  mention 
them  in  this  short  note. 

A  groujj  from  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
included  many  choice  plants.  Heliconia  illustris 
was  a  central  figure  of  great  beauty  in  the  group. 
This  was  exclusively  confined  to  foliage  plants  of 
a  choice  nature. 

Caladiums  from  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son, 
West  Norwood,  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual, 
although  the  plants  were  large  and  generally  of 
good  colour. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  had  a  fine  group  of  scented-leaved 
Pelargonium  Clorinda.  The  plants  were  fine 
standard  specimens,  and  were  freely  flowered. 
A  groundwork  of  Spiraea  japonica  heightened 
the  eff'eot. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  set  up  a  large  and  attractive  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  In  this  exhibit 
were  included  Rhododendrons,  Clematis,  Cytisus 
Beanii,  climbing  Roses,  Azalea  mollis,  Vitis 
Thomsonii,  Ceanothus  veitchianus.  Viburnum 
and  numerous  other  flowering  plants  and 
shrubs. 

Clematis  from  Messrs.  George  .Jackman  and 
Son,  Woking,  are  always  a  great  feature  at  these 
shows,  and  the  present  exhibit  was  even  better 
than  usual.  Fresh  and  clean  plants  of  high 
quality,  bearing  beautiful  flowers  in  profusion, 
made  a  noteworthy  display.  Fairy  Queen, 
Jackmanni  rubra.   Lord  Neville,   Lady  Caroline 
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Neville  and  the  bright  Ville  de  Lyon  were  very 
good. 

Paeonies  from  Mr.  W.  James  were  very  fine, 
and  the  large  flowers,  of  splendid  quality,  were 
the  admiration  of  all.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  varieties  were  not  named. 

The  group  of  miscellaneous  stove  and  green- 
house plants  in  the  big  tent  from  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  is  always  a  fine 
achievement,  and  the  present  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Nepenthes,  Carnations,  Anthuriums,  Nephro- 
lepis,  Ficus,  Medinilla  magnifiea  and  numerous 
choice  Orchids  made  a  very  handsome  display. 

At  one  corner  of  the  big  tent  Messrs.  William 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  N. ,  and  Barnet, 
Herts,  made  one  of  the  most  attractive  groups. 
The  groundwork  was  of  Carnations  and  Roses, 
all  grouped  in  mounds  or  as  a  carpeting,  with 
the  lovely  Hiawatha  and  other  climbing  Roses  in 
festoons  pleasingly  disposed. 

Very  beautiful  Clematises  made  a  grand  group 
from  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester. 
Excelsior,  Sensation,  Marie  Lefebvre  and  King 
Edward  VII.  were  all  noteworthy.  Roses  and 
Palms  made  a  good  background. 

A  fine  group  of  rare  exotic  Ferns  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton. 
Platycerium  grande  was  in  good  form,  Adiantum 
veitchianum  was  in  excellent  condition,  as  was 
also  Polypodium  lepidopteris  sepultuni,  and 
numerous  other  choice  plants,  including  a  pretty 
case  of  Filmy  Ferns. 

Handsome  Hippeastrums  from  Messrs.  R.  P. 
Ker  and  Sons,  Liverpool,  were  exceptionally 
fine.  The  flowers  were  large  and  of  good  form, 
and  the  colours  very  diverse  and  most  interesting. 
Margot,  Jasper,  Venus,  Sunset,  Pink  Perfection 
and  Nestor  were  fine  specimens. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  of  High  Holborn  made 
one  of  the  charming  displays  of  Cinerarias  for 
which  they  are  famous.  C.  stellata,  in  which 
were  many  beautiful  new  Gictus  forms,  were 
beautifully  disposed  in  great  diversity  of  colour. 
There  was  also  the  ordinary  stellata  forms  free 
and  branching,  and  lovely  plants  and  flowers  of 
the  large  Brilliant  prize  forms. 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

Pleasingly  staged  were  fine  samples  of  the 
tuberous  Begonias  in  variety,  all  double  forms  of 
high  quality,  which  came  from  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co. ,  High  Holborn, 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill, 
Bath,  staged  a  remarkably  handsome  group  of 
these  plants,  the  quality  being  of  the  highest  and 
best  and  characterising  all  the  plants  and  flowers. 
They  were  almost  exclusively  double  sorts,  except 
a  few  superb  examples  of  frilled  single  varieties. 

A  fine  group  was  staged  by  Mr.  John  R.  Box, 
West  Wiokham  and  Croydon.  Double  sorts  pre- 
ponderated, but  a  little  more  variation  in  the 
colour  was  wanted. 

A  pretty  group  also  came  from  Messrs.  John 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  These  were  well- 
grown  plants  of  good  quality,  but  hardly  so 
freely  flowered  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  from 
this  firm. 

Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  New  Eltham,  Kent, 
staged  a  group  of  Begonias  of  excellent  quality. 
The  flowers  were  large  and  of  gi'and  form  and 
colour,  and  were  growing  on  plants  in  good 
health. 

Superb  aptly  describes  the  magnificent  group 
staged  by  Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902), 
Limited,  Feltham.  The  colours  in  this  instance 
were  most  diversified  and  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  all  that  one  could  desire.  The  arrange- 
ment of   the  plants  left  nothing  to  be   desired. 

HARDY    PLANTS. 

An  excellent  arrangement  of  hardy  plants  on 
an  improvised  rookery,  from  Messrs.  William 
"Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  was  one  of  the 
features     in     the    open.       In    addition    to    the 


rockery  were  groups  illustrative  of  the  water 
garden,  the  bog  garden  and  the  border.  The 
latter  on  this  occasion  was  given  the  central 
place,  and  Tree  Pieonies,  Inearvilleas,  Phlox 
Laphami,  with  Lilies,  Eremuri,  &c.,  in  the  back- 
ground. In  the  water  group  were  Aponogeton 
distachyon  and  the  Bog  Bean  (Menyanthes)  in 
capital  form. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  dis- 
played many  choice  alpines  in  boxes,  among  the 
gems  being  Saxifraga  Aizoon  rosea,  S.  A.  flaves- 
cens,  Trifolium  alpinum,  Veronica  rupestris 
alba.  Polygonum  sphajrostachyum  (with  rosy 
crimson  spikes),  Thalictrum  anemonoides  rosea 
(a  charming  plant),  Aquilegia  Stuarti,  and  many 
more,  all  very  good. 

At  the  opening  of  No.  1  tent  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.  had  a  rockery  arrangement  on  which 
were  seen  Saxifragas,  Phloxes,  Lithospermums, 
Heucheras,  Aubrietias  and  the  like. 

Wdliam  Artindale  and  Son,  Nether  Green, 
Sheffield,  had  a  showy  group  of  hardy  plants 
such  as  TroUius,  Primula  pulverulenta,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  Gerberas,  hardy  Cypripediums,  Primula 
Sieboldi  and  many  more. 

From  Mr.  R.  Farrer,  The  Craven  Nursery, 
Clapham,  Yorks,  came  a  delightfully  arranged 
rockery  filled  with  the  choicest  of  alpine  plants, 
such  as  Saxifraga  Aizoon  flaveseens,  Androsace 
Villosa,  Raraondias,  Primula  farinosa  and 
Daphne  rupestris. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  set  up  an 
arrangement  of  natural  rock  pleasingly  arranged 
with  choice  and  suitable  subjects.  The  rockwork 
itself  was  admirably  done,  and  the  naturally- 
disposed  plants  rendered  it  quite  a  feature. 
Ferns,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  alpines, 
entered  into  this  excellent  exhibit. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co. ,  Maidstone, 
had  an  extensive  grouping  of  the  most  showy 
subjects.  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Poppies,  Eremuri, 
May-flowering  and  Darwin  Tulips,  Lupines, 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  TroUius  and  the  like,  the 
whole  making  a  most  extensive  display. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
had  an  admirable  group  of  hardy  flowers  in 
great  variety.  For  e.xample,  the  Cushion  and 
allied  Irises  and  their  hybrids  formed  a  most 
delightful  gathering  worthy  of  special  study. 
Again,  Darlingtonias,  Sarracenias  and  Water 
Lilies  were  interesting  in  the  extreme,  and  quite 
n-iturally  arranged.  In  a  third  group  a  collec- 
tion of    Primulas  was  worthy  of    much  study. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  had  a  rich 
di.splay  of  Tutted  Pansies  and  Violas,  the  blooms 
being  of  remarkable  size  and  freshness. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Southampton,  displayed 
many  effective  hardy  plants,  none  so  good 
perhaps  as  the  large-flowered  and  spurless 
Columbine  Aquilegia  Stuarti,  a  lovely  flower, 
much  larger  than  is  usually  seen,  and  a  great 
gain  for  the  rookery. 

The  Misses  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex,  had  a 
small  yet  pleasing  rockery  arrangement,  on 
which  a  great  variety  of  alpines  were  judiciously 
arranged. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  displayed  a 
very  beautiful  lot  of  alpines  and  choice  hardy 
flowers  and  shrubs.  Species  of  Rhododendrons 
were  quite  a  feature,  while  such  things  as  Saxi- 
fraga brunoniaua.  Campanula  AUioni,  Saxifraga 
Aizoon  lutea,  Lithospermum  Gastoni,  Onosma 
tauricum  (with  golden  flowers)  and  Androsaces, 
Ramondias,  hardy  Cypripediums  and  Primula 
sikkimensis  were  among  choice  things  noted. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  brought  a 
large  gathering  of  Poppies,  varied  in  colour 
and  in  many  ways  beautiful  and  distinct  from 
those  usually  seen. 

Messrs  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
had  a  small  group  of  beautifully-grown  Phloxes, 
such  as  White  Swan  and  Mrs.  Hunter  being 
prominent. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Notcutt.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  had 
a  group  of  the  more  showy  hardy  flowers,  such  as 
Tulips,  TroUius,  Phlox  canadense,  Primulas, 
Pyrethrums,   Incarvillea   grandiflora,   Viburnum 


macrocephalum,  Berberis  Knightii,  a  strongly- 
spined  species  with  golden  flowers,  and  Azalea 
latifolia,  presumably  one  of  the  Indian  section, 
with  white  flowers,  is  said  to  be  quite  hardy. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  staged  Polyanthuses, 
Pansies  and  Pentstemons  in  considerable  variety 
and  beauty. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton,  displayed  a 
rockery  exhibit  arranged  with  hardy  plants 
and  alpines  in  variety,  including  groups  of 
Primulas,  Orchises,  Phloxes  and  Saxifragas  of 
many  kinds. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
most  extensive  display  of  hardy  flowers,  embrac- 
ing a  very  wide  range  of  all  that  is  good  in  hardy 
plants.  We  have  no  space  for  an  extended 
enumeration  of  names,  but  we  take  the  early 
Gladiolus,  the  Cushion  and  allied  Irises,  the 
showy  Columbines  and  Primulas,  the  exquisite 
and  delicately  toned  Ixias,  and  the  gorgeous 
Tulips  as  indicative  of  what  was  included  in  the 
display.  The  Tulips  alone  were  a  great  feature 
and  in  perfect  form. 

A  varied  group  of  hardy  things  from  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  was 
arranged  in  the  open,  and  in  addition  to  Azaleas, 
Andromedas,  Bay  Laurels,  the  newer  climbing 
Vines  from  China,  Cerasus  and  other  plants,  we 
noted  fine  examples  of  Primula  pulverulenta, 
Meconopsis  integrifolia,  M.  puniceus,  towering 
spikes  of  Eremuri,  Clematis  montana  rubens, 
Primula  ooekburniana,  P.  siberica.  Delphinium 
nudicaule,  and  quite  a  host  of  other  beautiful 
and  interesting  plants. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co. ,  Worcester,  had  a 
mixed  group  of  cut  flowers  in  which  English, 
May-flowering  and  Darwin  Tulips,  Pajonies, 
Spanish  Irises,  Anemones,  Carnations  and  other 
things  were  seen  in  very  great  numbers. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged 
a  pleasing  group  of  Spira;a  Queen  Alexandra, 
together  with  a  large  and  representative  gather- 
ing of  May-flowering  and  Darwin  Tulips  in  great 
variety,  the  latter  being  particularly  fine. 

Messrs.  George  Jaokman  and  Son,  Woking, 
staged  many  good  hardy  flowers  and  chiefly  those 
of  a  showy  character,  such  as  Primula  japonica 
in  variety,  early  Gladioli,  Lupines,  Heucheras, 
single  and  double  Pyrethrums  in  great  variety, 
hardy  Cypripediums,  Saxifraga  granulata  plena 
and  a  lovely  lot  of  S.  longifolia,  some  of  which 
were  in  bloom. 

A  particularly  interesting  and  varied  group  of 
seedlings  of  the  blue  Poppy  Meconopsis  raeemosa 
was  exhibited  by  Lady  NorthcliflFe,  Sutton  Place, 
Guildford  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Goatley). 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited,  Hereford, 
displayed  hardy  flowers  and  alpines  on  a  rook- 
work  arrangement.  There  were  many  good 
plants  shown,  such  as  Inciirvillea,  Saxifragas  in 
variety,  alpine  and  other  Phloxes,  Arenaria 
grandiflora.  Primula  cockburniana  and  others. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane,  Woodview  Terrace, 
Highgate,  N.,  had  a  lovely  lot  of  the  Tufted 
Pansies  and  Violettas  displayed  in  the  most 
natural  manner  in  pans.  There  were  some  five 
dozen  pans  of  these  flowers  in  gold,  yellow, 
sulphur-primrose,  lilac  and  many  shades  of  blue. 

Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  had  a  remarkable 
exhibit  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  displayed 
in  imposing  groups,  such  as  Primula  pulveru- 
lenta, Cypripedium  spectabile,  Dianthus  neglec- 
tus,  Aubrietias,  Inearvilleas,  Aquilegia  Stuartii, 
Primula  cockburniana  and  the  like,  all  in  goodly 
batches. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company  (Mr. 
A.  R.  Upton)  had  a  delightful  lot  of  hardy 
things,  alpines,  rock  shrubs  and  the  like  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Among  the  more  eff'eotive 
were  Daphne  Cneorum,  Lychnis  Lagascse,  Cob- 
web Houseleeks,  Androsace  sarmentosa,  Ramon- 
dias, Oxalis  enneaphylla,  Geum  rivale  and 
Tulipa  persica. 

Mr.  R.  Gill,  Penryn,  Cornwall,  had  a  lovely 
lot  of  Rhododendron  Royleii,  Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Embothrium 
coccineum  and  similar  things.     The  exhibit  was 
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among  the   most   interesting   and    valuable    we 
have  seen. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Mr.  Breadmore,  Winchester, 
were  splendidly  grown  and  shown,  and  such 
varieties  as  Helen  Lewis,  Etta  Dyke,  Miss  Will- 
mott  and  others  merit  high  praise. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Bourne,  Lincoln- 
shire, had  a  pleasing  lot  of  Anemones  and  Messrs. 
G.  and  A.  Clark,  Dover,  a  small  rookery  exhibit, 
together  with  a  variety  of  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  more  showy  types. 

The  Tulips  from  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson, 
Dublin,  were  really  superb,  many  of  the  Darwin 
and  gesneriana  forms  being  in  the  finest  possible 
condition  and  giant  flowers  withal. 

Another  delightful  lot  of  Tulips  was  that  from 
Mr.  Alexander  M.  Wilson,  East  Keal  Manor, 
Spilsby,  in  \\hieh  the  richly-coloured  W.  T.  Ware, 
May  Queen,  Fairie  Queen,  Mrs.  Moon,  Clara 
Butt  and  Maiden's  Blush  were  seen  to  perfection. 
Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ry burgh, 
]Sforfolk,  had  a  pretty  group  of  Sweet  Peas,  such 
as  the  Spencer  form  of  Miss  Willmott  and  Nell 
<Jwynne  being  noted  among  many  sorts. 

Tulips  in  wonderful  variety  and  in  splendid 
form  came  from  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Belfast. 
The  superb  colour  of  the  Darwins  and  their  huge 
sometimes  fully  expanded  flowers  presented  a 
sumptuous  feast  of  these  things  rarely  seen  at 
the  end  of  May. 

Some  good  Anemones  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Reamsbottom  and  Co  ,  Geashill,  King's  County, 
Ireland,  in  pink,  mauve,  violet,  scarlet  and  other 
shades,  the  flowers  being  of  remarkable  size. 

Sweet  Peas,  Violas  andearly-floweringChrysan- 
themums,  each  superbly  grown  and  displayed  in 
great  variety,  came  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay,  the  Chrysanthemums  being  as 
good  as  one  might  expect  in  August. 

Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  71,  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  London,  arranged  a  rather  bold 
and  intfresting  rock  garden,  with  waterfall  and 
the  like.  This  was  exceedingly  good  and 
naturally  disposed,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible  in 
these  circumstances,  well  planted.  In  the  sug- 
gestive character  of  these  arrangements  there  is 
much  still  to  be  done 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  staged  an  admir- 
able lot  of  Tulips  and  early  Gladioli.  Of  the 
Tulips,  Flamingo,  pale  pink,  and  Mauve  Clair 
were  among  the  novelties.  Miss  Willmott,  Edm(5e 
(deep  pink),  Clara  Butt,  &c. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  had  a 
beautiful  lot  of  Tree  Pfeonies  and  Pyrethrums  in 
single  and  double  forms,  and  in  many  delightful 
colours  in  both  instances.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  see  the  lovely  exhibits  from  this  well-known 
firm,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  write  more  of  the 
Pfeonies  and  other  flowers  from  Langport  than 
is  possible  in  a  report  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  staged  a 
delightful  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  in  considerable 
variety  and  the  best  kinds  of  commerce.  White 
Spencer,  Primrose  Spencer,  Herbert  Smith 
(orange),  with  many  seedlings. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co. ,  Colchester,  in  the 
large  tent  grouped  many  beautiful  plants,  as 
Primula  japonica  in  diverse  colours.  Paonia 
decora  alba,  Fritillaria  sarana,  Lilium  rubellum, 
Dodeoatheons,  hardy  Cypripediums  in  variety, 
Primula  8ikkimensis(very  fine),  Saxifraga  cotyle- 
don pyramidalis,  Liliums  in  variety,  such  as  Han- 
Boni,  testaceum,  monadelphum,  szovitzianum, 
Ixias,  Irises,  Eremuri,  early  Gladioli,  Habranthus 
pratense  (very  fine),  with  Irises  of  the  Regelia 
and  allied  sections  made  a  most  effective  and 
beautiful  group.  Messrs.  Wallace  also  set  up  a 
fine  assortment  of  Tulips. 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 
Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  erected  a  very 
fine  group  of  various  ornamental  foliaged  and 
flowering  shrulis.  These  were  splendidly  grown 
and  contained  such  things  as  Accrs,  Ceanothuses, 
Vitis  Coignetise,  V.  henryana,  Osmanthus, 
Elders,  Cytisusea,  Hedera  Helix  arborca 
flavescens  and  similar  subjects. 


Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son's  group  from  Crawley 
was  a  most  beautiful,  varied  and  interesting 
one.  Clematises,  Aralias,  Azaleas,  Vitises,  Oiks, 
Beeches,  Jlaples,  Rhododendrons  and  similar 
subjects  were  all  most  tastefully  arranged. 

Messrs.  R  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  were 
well  maintaining  their  high  reputation  with  a 
very  fine  group  of  Rhododendrons  and  other 
flowering  and  foliage  shrubs.  Rhododendron 
Pink  Pearl,  Pinus  ISIontenum*,  Kalmia  glauca, 
Aralias,  with  various  Maples  and  conifers,  made 
up  a  most  im])Osing  collection. 

The  immense  group  of  Rhododendrons  and 
ornamental  foliaged  shrubs  stiged  by  Messrs. 
.John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  was  a 
very  pleasant  sight  to  behold.  Rhododendron 
Pink  Pearl  was  largely  in  evidence  ;  and  we  have 


rarely  seen  Kalmia  glauca  better  grown. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Limited, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  were  exhibiting  a  compre- 
hensive and  well-arranged  group  of  their  JIaples. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
were,  as  usual,  making  a  good  display  of  topiary 
work,  the  Box  trees  and  Yews  out  into  all  sorts 
of    fantastic   shapes  appealing   to   some   people. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  made 
a  very  fine  display  with  their  Japanese  pigmy 
trees,  these  being  exhibited  in  many  kinds  and 
in  a  great  diversity  of  forms. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Ci.,  High  Holborn, 
made  an  attractive  display  of  Japanese  pigmy 
trees  and  shrubs 


FRUIT. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth, 
were  exhibiting  a  most  interesting  and  com- 
prehensive collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Lemons  and 
Oranges  being  freely  represented.  Neetirine 
Cardinal,  Peaches  Duke  of  York  and  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  and  Cherries  Early  Rivers  and  Frogmore 
were  the  varieties  displayed.  The  Grape  fruit 
in  the  Citrus  section  attracted  much  attention. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Maidstone,  staged  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  Apples  in  their  usual  first-class  style. 
These  were  in  a  really  splendid  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  amply  demonstrated  what  can  be  done 
with  our  native  fruits  when  properly  treated. 
No  less  than  100  varieties  were  staged,  these 
including  many  varieties  that  are  usually  in 
season  during  the  late  winter  months.  Fruiting 
Cherry  trees  were  exhibited  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers  of  Bedford  exhibited 
a  really  fine  collection  of  Strawberries,  Peaches 
and  Figs.  The  former  were  most  extensively 
shown,  gathered  fruits  and  also  some  growing 
on  plants  being  well  represented.  Royal 
Sovereign  was  naturally  well  to  the  fore,  Lax- 
ton's  Epicure,  Bedford  Champion  and  Laxton's 
Pineapple  being  other  fine  s  jrts. 


Mr.  Stephenson,  Barwell,  Cambridge,  put  up  four 
good  bundles  of  this  exquisite  vegetable,  these 
being  of  very  fine  quality  indeed. 


OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  AWARDS. 
Ve.itchian  Cup.— Mr.  F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie,  for  Orchids. 
Gold  Medals.— Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  for  foliage  plants, 
flowers,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush,  for  Roses,  Carnations 
and  alpines ;  Messrs.  Sander,  for  Orchids  and  foliage 
plants  :  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  for  Orchids ;  Major  G.  L. 
Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  for  Orchids  ;  and  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low,  for  Orchids,  Carnations,  &c. 

Silmr  Cii^jt-— Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  for  miscel- 
laneous ;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  for  herbaceous  plants  ; 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  for  herbaceous  plants  and  fruit ;  Messrs. 
J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  for  Rhododendrons,  etc.  ;  Messrs. 
May  and  Sous,  for  Ferns,  &c.  ;  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  for 
Clematis,  shrubs,  &c.  ;  Messi-s.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  for 
Clematis  and  herbaceous  plants  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Roses 
and  Azaleas ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  for  Roses,  &c. ; 
Messrs.  Jackman  and  Sou,  for  herbaceous  plants  ;  Messrs. 
Pulham  and  Son,  for  alpines,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  for 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  for  Roses,  &c. ;  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  for  Acers, 
&c.  ;  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker,  for  Hippeastrums ;  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  for  herbaceous  plants  ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Cuthbert,  for 
Azaleas,  &c.  ;  Hon.  V.  Gibbs,  for  Pelargoniums  and  Strepto- 
carpus  ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Raphael,  for  Carnations,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  for  Begonias ;  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace,  for  herbaceous  plants ;  Sir  J.  Colmau,  for 
Orchids ;  Mr.  W.  James,  for  Carnations  and  Peonies ; 
Messrs.  Cypher,  for  Orchids,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
for  herbaceous  plants. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  jtfcdak.— Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
for  Begonias  and  Carnations ;  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
for  Roses,  Calceolarias,  Cannas,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.,  for  flowering  plants;  Mr.  6.  Mount,  for  Roses; 
Hobbies,  Limited,  for  Roses ;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  for 
herbaceous  plants,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  for  Tulips  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  for  Ferns;  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce, 
for  Sarracenias ;  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  for 
Orchids;  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  for  Carnations  ;  Mr  A.  F.  Dutton, 
for  Carnations  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Ashworth,  for  Orchids. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  J/frfalv.— Messrs.  Rivers,  for  fruit 
trees  in  pots;  and  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  for  Straw- 
berries. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals. — Messrs.  .1.  Peed,  for  Cala- 
diums  aud  Gloxinias ;  Messrs.  Bakers,  for  herbaceous 
plants  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  for  Begonias ;  Craven  Nursery, 
for  alpines  ;  Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons,  for  trees,  shrubs. 
&c.  ;  and  Mr.  Notcutt,  for  herbaceous  plants. 

Silver  Knightian  J/w/rt/K  — Thatcham  Fruit  Farm,  for 
vegetables  ;  aud  Mr.  Stephenson,  for  Asparagus. 

Silver  Flora  JA'dfffe.— Messre.  F.  Cant  aud  Co.,  for  Roses; 
Messrs.  D.  Russell  and  Son,  for  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
J.  Laiug,  for  Begonias,  Caladiums,  &c.  ;  Mr.  C.  W. 
Breadmore,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Upton,  for 
herbaceous  plants ;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Son,  for  Calceo- 
larias ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  for  Roses  ;  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  for  Violas,  &c.  :  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  for 
Tulips;  'Messrs.  McBean,  for  Orchids;  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Moore,,  for  Orchids  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Gill,  for  Rhododendrons. 

Silver  Lindley  Medal.— Ml:.  F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie,  for 
Orchids. 

Silver  Banksian  Medah.—^v.  J.  D.  Enys,  for  Myoso- 
tidium  :  Mr.  W.  P.  Horton,  for  alpines  ;  The  King's  Acre 
Nurseries,  for  herbaceous  plants  ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  for 
Tulips ;  Messrs.  W.  Bull,  for  Orchids  and  foliage  plants  ; 
Mr.  H.  Crane,  for  Violas  ;  the  Misses  Hopkins,  for  alpines, 
&c.  ;  Mr.  F.  Lilley,  for  bulbous  plants  :  JIi-.  G.  Prince,  for 
Roses;  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  for  vegetables; 
Mr.  R.  H.  Bath,  for  Tulips  and  Carnations ;  Mr.  A.  LI. 
Gwillim,  for  Begonias  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  for  Asparagus  ; 
Mr.  .lannoch,  for  Lilacs,  &c.  ;  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  for  herba- 
ceous plants ;  Mr.  W.  H,  Page,  for  Carnations ;  and 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  for  Carnations. 


VEGETABLES 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  staged  an  interesting  little  col- 
lection, consisting  of  Cauliflower  Early  Sixweeks, 
Cos  Lettuce  Roraaine,  Carrot  Early  Frame, 
Turnip  Early  Long  White  Frame  and  Cabbage 
Lettuce  Early  French. 

The  exhibit  of  new  Potatoes  staged  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  was  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
one.  The  sets  of  these  were  planted  on  Feb- 
ruary itith  and  the  tubers  exhibited  raised  on 
May  -iOth,  so  that  growth  was  of  a  most  rapid 
character.  Many  of  the  tubers  were  consider- 
ably larger  than  hens'  eggs,  and  all  presented  a 
most  pleasing  appearance.  The  varieties  in- 
cluded May  (,lueen.  Ringleader.  Ninetyfold, 
Epicure,  Windsor  Castle,  Reliance,  Satisfac- 
tion, Superlative  and  Abundance.  (Jladiator, 
a  white  kidney,  was  exceptionally  good. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  Colchester,  staged  some 
very  fine  examples  of  Asparagus  Harwood's 
Superb  Giant.  Mr.  W.  Godfrey  of  Colchester 
was  also  exhibiting  good  samples  of  Asparagus. 


Orchid  CoMMrriEE. 

First  -  class  Certificates.  —  Odontioda  Charlesworthii, 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  ;  Cypripedium  ventricosum,  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son ;  Lffilio-Cattleya  Elva  Westonbirt 
var,  Major  Holford;  Cattleya  Mendelii  His  Majesty,  F. 
Wellesley,  Esq. ;  Odontoglossum  illustre  var.  luxuriosum, 
Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Esq.,  Loochristi ;  and  Odontoglossum 
eximeum  Queen  Alexandra,  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Esq. 

Awards  of  .Vc/iV.— Odontoglossum  Lindenii,  Sir  J. 
Colman  ;  Cirrhopetalum  pulchrnm.  Sir  J.  Colman  ;  Odon- 
tioda St.  Fuscien,  M.  H.  Graire,  Amiens ;  Odontoglossum 
landatum,  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke ;  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Kenneth,  N.  Cookson,  Esq.  ;  0  lontoglossum  hibernicum, 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  ;  and  Cattleya  Mossiie  Le  President, 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

Botaniral  Certificate. —BnnophyWum  vibraus,  Sir  .1. 
Colman. 

Cultural  Conunendaiion. — Miltonia  vexillaria,  Major 
Holford  (grower,  Mr.  Alexander). 

Floral  CoMMrriEE. 

First-class  certilwates. — Dracaena  Doueetti  de  Grootei, 
Messrs.  Veitch  ;  Tulip  Walter  T.  Ware,  Jlr.  W.  T.  W.are. 

Awards  of  Merit. — Azalea  occidentalis  graciosa,  Messrs. 
Cuthbert ;  Begonia  Empress  Marie,  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon  ;  Croton  Fred  Sander,  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons;  Diniorjihotheca  aurantiaca,  Messrs.  Barr ;  Pffionia 
decora  alba,  ilessrs.  Wallace  ;  Rose  Elaine,  Messrs.  W. 
Paul ;  Rose  Tausendschon,  Hobbies,  Limited  and  Messrs. 
W.  Paul ;  Rose  White  Dorothy,  Messrs.  B.  Caut  and 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  ;  Tulip  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson. 

***  A  description  of  t/w  New  Plants  exhibited  will  bn 
given  next  week. 
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Acer  rubrum,  a  tall-growing  tree,  is  very  fine 
throughout  late  March  and  early  April,  by  reason 
of  its  small,  bright  red  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  great  profusion  from  almost  every  branohlet, 
while  a  contrast  is  gained  from  A.  opulifolium, 
which  bears  yellow  flowers. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  other 
out-of-the-way  trees  and  shrubs,  all  of  which  add 
beauty  and  interest  to  the  garden.  K. 
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USEFUL  SPRING  VEQETABLE- 
CHOU    DE    BEDFORD. 


THE   MONKEY   PUZZLE    IN    WALES. 

(Akaucaria  uibricata.  ) 
This  well-known  hardy  tree  of  striking  aspect, 
commonly  known  as  the  Monkey  Puzzle,  should 
be  included  in  every  arboretum  or  shrubbery. 
It  is  largel3'  grown  in  the  valleys  of  Monmouth- 
shire, and  seems  to  be  a  great  favourite,  as  one 
meets  with  it  planted  in  many  front  gardens. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  is  quite  unsuited 
for  small  gardens,  being  far  too  large  ;  the 
branches  get  very  nmch  disflgured  with  the  wind 
blowing  them  against  the  houses  or  fences,  so 
that  the  tree  generally  has  a  stunted  and  un- 
healthy appearance.  But  planted  with  other 
choice  conifers  in  a  pinetuni  or  park,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  it  is  really 
a  very  handsome  tree,  and  well  worth  culti- 
vating. 

While  in  Ynyoddu  some  time  ago  I  saw  a  noble 
specimen  of  this  tree  planted  in  front  of  a  house, 
where  it  had  plenty  of  room  to  exhibit  its  great 
beauty.  It  measured  about  5IJ  feet  in  height 
and  was  well  furnished  with  good  healthy 
branches  from  top  to  bottom.  This  tree  was 
planted  by  William  Thomas,  one  of  the  most 
famous  Welsh  poets,  who  was  born  in  Monmouth- 
shire in  1832  and  died  in  1878.      J.  Kennedy. 

[Unfortunately,    the   tree   is   not  a  success  in 
gardens,  those  we  have  seen,  with  few  exceptions, 
having    lost    most    of     their    branches.        It   is 
not  a  tree  to  be  recommended  for 
general  planting. — Ed.] 


'T"^] 


its     name 
Cabbage. 


HE  choice  of  vegetables  from  October 
till  the  spring  Cabbages  come  in 
is  by  no  means  large,  and  any 
addition  is  worth  noting.  Recently 
I  saw  some  excellent  crops  of  Chou 
de  Bedford,  a  plant  which,  as 
implies,  largely  partakes  of  the 
There  is  also  another  very  similar 
variety  called  Chou  de  Burghley,  raised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  this  is  a  delicious  vegetable, 
but  more  closely  allied  to  the  Broccoli  than  the 
first  named.  Chou  de  Bedford  has  a  white  solid 
heart  which,  when  cooked,  is  quite  free  of  the 
strong  flavour  that  some  of  the  larger  Cabbages 
have.  It  is  quite  distinct,  and  forms  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  winter  vegetables ;  it  is 
also  most  useful  for  an  early  spring  supply  to 
precede  the  early  Cabbages.  The  plant  is  quite 
hardy  and  does  well  in  exposed  places.  For  a 
supply  at  the  season  named  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  September,  or  earlier  if  required  in  the  winter. 
The  plant  thrives  where  the  Broccoli  fails,  and  it 
is  a  vegetable  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
amateur  on  account  of  its  easy  culture  and  hardi- 
ness. Sown  in  August  there  will  be  good  plants 
by  October,  and  these,  if  planted  in  rows  2  feet 
apart  and  15  inches  in  the  row,  will  give  good 
heads  for  spring  cutting. 


de  Russie,  a  most  valuable  acquisition  on  account 
of  its  hardiness  and  excellent  flavour.  The  new 
variety  has  a  dwarf  habit  and  a  strong  leg  or 
stem,  with  a  wide  or  spreading  head,  and  this  is 
divided  into  smaller  ones  of  a  distinct  character. 
The  leafage  is  deeply  cut  or  laciniated,  and  the 
plant  produces  a  large  number  of  sprouts  or 
shoots  on  the  stems. 

After  a  severe  trial  at  Wisley  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  over  fifty  stocks  of 
Kale  being  grown,  the  new  variety  was  con- 
sidered a  great  advance  on  older  sorts,  and 
not  only  received  an  award  of  merit,  but  the 
highest  possible  award  and  an  unusual  one  for 
a  Kale — a  first-class  certificate.  When  cooked 
this  Kale  is  delicious  and  the  colour  is  taking, 
but  its  hardiness  commends  it  to  all  growers  of 
vegetables  who  want  those  of  the  best  from 
December  to  May.  For  that  purpose  I  would 
advise  two  sowings — one  in  April,  and  another  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later  for  the  spring  supply — 
the  plants  to  be  grown  on  an  open  quarter  and 
planted  out  in  a  small  state. 


A  NEW  KALE— CARTER'S  CHOU  DE 
RUSSIE. 

In  the  early  spring  there  is  a  dearth  of  good 
Greens  ;  but  to  a  great  extent  the  void  has 
been  filled  by  the  introduction  of  Carter's  Chou 


A    NEW    TOMATO  —  LYE'S    EARLY 

GEM. 

Thts  excellent  new  Tomato  is  worth  a  special 
note  on  account  of  its  earliness,  shape,  colour 
and  good  quality.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  R. 
Lye  at  Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury,  and  put 
on  the  market  by  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate, 
having  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  There  are  so  many 
Tomatoes  at  the  present  day  that  any  new  variety 
must  be  specially  good  to  gain  an  award,  and  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Lye,  who  is  such  a  good  cultivator 
of  vegetables,  has  been  most  fortunate  in  raising 
such  a  distinct  Tomato  possessing  splendid 
cropping  qualities.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
compact  growers  I  have  seen.  G.  Wythes. 


AN  INTERESTING  RHODO- 
DENDRON. 

(Rhododendron  RnoMBicnM.) 
The  deciduous  section  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendron family  is  usually  repre- 
sented in  gardens  by  the  Chinese 
R.  sinense,  or  Azalea  mollis  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  or  by  a  set 
of  the  numerous  garden  varieties 
raised  from  the  various  North 
American  species,  such  as  calendu- 
laceum,  nudiflorum,  occidentale  and 
the  Caucasian  R.  flavum.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  other  de- 
ciduous species  which  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  gar- 
dener, and  R.  rhombicum  is  one 
of  these.  It  is  a  Japanese  plant, 
and  has  been  known  under  the 
name  of  R.  reticulatum  as  well 
as  the  one  which  heads  this 
note. 

In  habit  it  is  looser  than  the  better- 
known  sorts  previously  mentioned, 
while  the  more  or  less  rhomboid 
foliage  stamps  it  at  once  as  per- 
fectly distinct.  It  grows  quite 
4  feet  high  and  forms  a  spreading 
bush.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  advance  of  those  of  most  de- 
ciduous Rhododendrons,  being  at 
their  best  during  early  May.  They 
are  upwards  of  1^  inches  across, 
rosy  purple  in  colour  and  borne  a 
few  together  from  terminal  buds. 
When  planting  this  species  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  a  position 
sheltered  from  the  east,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  late  spring  frosts,  rapid 
thawing  after  a  cold  night  is  not 
brought  about  by  bright  sun  focussed 
on  the  plant,  D. 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVA- 
TORY.—The  Azaleas  (A.  indica) 
that  are  potbound  should  be  re- 
potted at  this  period.  A  suitable 
soil  may  be  made  up  of  five  parts 
peat  and  one  part  sand.  These 
plants  I  have  grown  successfully  in  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  turfy  loam  in  equal  quantities,  adding 
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I. — A  VI0LE.T  PLANT   AFTER  FLOWERING   LIFTED 
READY  FOR  DIVIDING. 

thereto  coarse  silver  sand  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
sixth  of  the  whole.  When  placed  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  60°  to  65°  the  repotted  plants  do 
well.  Apply  water  carefully  for  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  repotting.  What  the  plants  like  is 
a  spraying  overhead  pretty  frequently  with  clear 
water.  Should  Azaleas  be  attacked  by  thrips, 
place  the  plants  where  they  may  be  fumigated 
with  tobacco  paper,  kc. ,  on  two  successive  days. 
To  prolong  the  display  of  other  plants  in  flower 
I  observe  the  greatest  care  in  shading  them  from 
bright  sunshine.  Tiffany  strained  across  the 
roof,  either  outside  or  inside  the  glass  structure, 
will  answer  well,  as  this  may  be  removed  at  will. 
Of  course,  a  roller  blind  is  better  than  any  other 
means  of  shading  the  plants,  but  everyone  cannot 
afford  this.  Abundant  ventilation  is  absolutely 
necessary  on  warm  days,  and  even  at  niglit  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  slightly  open  the  ventilators  of 
these  structures. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — On  every  hand  there 
is  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  thinning  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Onions,  Beet,  Turnips  and  other  crops, 
and  this  should  not  be  left  undone  too  long, 
otherwise  they  will  deteriorate.  Partially  thin 
out  the  more  crowded  seedlings,  at  a  later  date 
completing  this  important  work.  I  find  the 
plants  respond  at  once  to  a  weekly  hoeing 
between  the  rows,  this  airation  of  the  soil  pro- 
moting growth  of  a  vigorous  character.  I  make 
a  sowing  of  both  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces  at 
this  season  to  furnish  main  summer  supplies,     I 


sow  in  prepared  beds  outdoors,  pricking  off  the 
seedlings  before  they  get  too  long  and  drawn. 
The  seeds  should  germinate  within  a  week,  and 
the  plants  be  ready  for  use  in  about  nine  weeks 
from  the  date  of  sowing.  I  am  filling  up  blanks 
in  the  bed  of  autumn-planted  Cabbage  with 
young  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  early 
spring.  I  am  also  planting  a  special  bed  of  these 
recently  -  raised  plants  to  succeed  the  earlier 
batch.  Brussels  Sprouts  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  early  March  for  late  September  and  October 
supplies  should  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
quarters  at  once.  Plant  the  dwarf  varieties  in 
rows  '2J  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  The  taller 
varieties  should  be  planted  in  rows  .3  feet 
asunder,  and  the  plants  30  inches  apart  in  the 


Chrysanthemums.  —  The  final  potting  of  the 
more  forward  plants  that  are  to  produce  large 
blooms  should  be  proceeded  with  forthwith. 
Make  up  a  compost  embracing  two  parts  turfy 
loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  half  a  part  of  well- 
rotted  manure  from  a  spent  hot-bed  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  coarse  silver  sand  or  clean 
road-grit  to  make  the  compost  porous.  This  is 
well  mixed  before  using.  To  add  to  the  fertility 
of  this  mixture  I  always  apply  a  dusting  of 
guano,  crushed  charcoal  and  bone-meal  to  the 
heap.  Use  clean  pots  and  crocks  ;  always  wash 
them  and  allow  them  to  drain  dry.  All  plants 
should  have  been  standing  outdoors  for  the  last 
week  or  two  to  complete  the  hardening  off 
process.  I  accord  my  plants  a  sheltered  position 
until  they  are  finally  potted  in  their  flowering 
pots. 

The  Flower  Garden.— "Baxisies  that  have  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  should  have  the 
spent  blossoms  removed  if  the  plants  are  to  be 
maintained  in  health.  Break  out  the  flower- 
stalks  low  down — really  out  of  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  Pyrethrums  are  developing  their 
buds  and  blossoms  at  a  great  pace,  and  for  this 
reason  they  must  be  staked  and  tied  before  the 
growths  become  unruly.  The  Everlasting  Peas 
(Lathyrus  latifolius)  are  also  developing  their 
vigorous  growths,  and  their  staking  should  be  no 
longer  deferred.  All  the  growths  should  be 
under  control  if  grown  in  the  form  of  a  clump. 
If  permitted  to  ramble  over  a  wall,  trellis-work 
or  the  stump  of  an  old  tree  the  effect  is  very 
pretty.  In  late  July  and  August  this  is  a  beauti- 
ful plant  in  the  hardy  flower  garden.  The 
pretty  Aubrietias  and  Arabis  may  be  lifted  and 
divided  at  this  time.  I  am  now  planting  my 
earliest  batch  of  Dahlias,  beginning  with  flower- 
ing quarters  that  are  well  protected.  To  grow 
these  showy  plants  well  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dig 
out  holes  1  foot  deep  and  of  a  similar  diameter. 
Place  a  layer  of  well-decayed  manure  at  the 
bottom,  covering  this  with  3  inches  to  4  inches 
of  good  garden  soil.  Arrange  eacli  plant  in  posi- 
tion, and  then  fill  in  around  with  good  soil, 
firming  this  with  the  hands  and  finishing  off 
neatly  afterwards. 

The  Fruit  Garden. — The  matter  of  layering 
Strawberries  must  soon  receive  attention.  For 
making  new  beds  with  the  object  of  planting  in 
August  and  for  forcing,  strong,  sturdy  plants 
should  always  be  available.  At  this  period  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  shorten  Vine  shoots  that  are 
developing  bunches  of  Grapes.  I  stop  the  shoots 
at  the  second  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  Continue 
to  thin  out  young  wood  on  Peach  trees.  I  am 
planting  Tomatoes  outdoors  against  walls  and 
fences  willi  a  southern  aspect;  here  they!; do 
well,  D.  B.  C. 


WAYS  OF  INCREASING  VIOLETS. 
Although  it  is  now  getting  rather  late  to  take 
in  hand  old  plants  of  Violets  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  them,  it  is  not  too  late,  because  the 
weather  has  been  so  very  unseasonable  that  work 
of  this  kind  has  been  deferred  in  many  gardens. 
Generally  speaking,  the  month  of  April  is  the 
all-important  period  during  which  the  plants  are 
lifted  and  divided.  The  old  plants,  however,  are 
not  lifted  until  they  have  ceased  flowering,  and 
this  may  vary  considerably,  owing  to  the  season- 
able influences  or  to  the  position  in  which  the 
frames,  &c. ,  have  been  located. 

Dividing  Old  Plants.  — Fig.  1  represents  an  old 
plant  that  has  been  lifted  for  division.  Observe 
the  character  of  the  growth,  which  represents  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage,  crowns  and  roots,  with 
one  or  two  spindly  runners.  Before  dividing  the 
plant  it  is  well  to  consider  the  future  of  the 
divided  pieces.  Instead  of  dividing  the  old 
plants  into  individual  crowns,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered more  advantageous  to  separate  them  into 
pieces  representing  three  crowns.  Treated  in 
this  fashion,  the  plants  become  more  quickly 
established  and  make  fine,  healthy  specimens 
that  are  less  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  red  spider  or 
disease.  The  division  of  the  old  plants  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter,  provided  care  be 
observed  in  tlie  operation.  By  inserting  the 
thumb  and  fingers  well  into  the  mass  of  growths 
and  roots,  the  latter  will  in  most  oases  part 
asunder  quite  easily.  Should  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  this  matter,  however,  a  sharp  knife  will 
soon  release  any  offending  portion.  Fig.  2  por- 
trays a  piece  with  three  crowns.  Observe  the 
sturdy  character  of  the  crowns  and  the  vigorous 
nature  of  the  roots.  There  is  also  a  runner  left 
on  this  divided  piece  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating more  clearly  its  character ;  but  before 
planting  this  must  be  detached.  This  method  of 
planting  three  crowns  is  not  so  often  followed  as 
that  of    dividing    the    old    plants    nito    single 
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3.  —  niVIDBD  PORTIONS  REPRESENTING  INDI- 
VIDUAL CROWNS,  EACH  WITH  ROOTS 
ADHERINO. 

crowns,  by  means  of  which  a  greater  number  of 
fresh  plants  are  made,  and  that  in  most  gardens 
is  the  chief  consideration.  It  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  better,  even  in  such  cases,  to 
separate  from  the  parent  plant  only  the  stronger 
individual  growths,  retaining  the  weaker  crowns 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  two  or  three  together. 
Fig.  3  represents  two  illustrations  of  individual 
Clowns.  These  are  well  developed  and  give 
promise  of  a  successful  future,  provided  they  are 
treated  properly.  It  is  important  to  remember 
when  dividing  the  plants  not  to  allow  the  roots 
to  become  dry  before  they  are  planted  ;  for  this 
reason  do  not  expose  them  to  the  open  or  to  the 
sun,  but  keep  them  under  cover  in  the  cool  until 
they  are  actually  planted,  and  this  should  not  be 
delayed. 

Planting  the  Divided  Portions.  —  The  Violet 
may  be  grown  successfully  in  almost  any  position, 
provided  the  grower  is  prepared  to  look  well  after 
the  plants  throughdut  the  summer  and  keep  the 
soil  and  surroundings  in  a  moist  condition. 
Quarters  in  north,  east  and  west  borders  will 
grow  these  plants  successfully,  but  for  choice  we 
would  rather  plant  where  the  Violets  can  be 
screened  from  the  sun  during  the  warmest  period 
of  the  day.  Violets  are  very  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider,  and  this  must  be  guarded 
against  at  all  costs.  Red  spider  is  much  less 
likely  to  cause  trouble  or  inconvenience  when  the 
position  of  the  border  is  a  cool  one  and  the  soil 
is  maintained  in  moist  condition.  The  border 
should  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  and  plenty  of 
good  partially  decayed  manure  incorporated  at 
the  time.  Previous  to  the  planting  it  is  a  good 
plan,  especially  in  heavy  soils,  to  fork  in  a  good 
layer  of  leaf-mould  with  a  light  dressing  of  soot. 
This  should  be  done  carefully  and  the  surface 
levelled  to  complete  the  operation.  In  planting 
allow  the  pieces  with  three  crowns  a  space  of 
about  18  inches  in  the  rows,  and  the  latter  should 
be  the  same  distance  asunder.  In  the  ease  of 
individual  crowns  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows  should 
suffice.  Plant  firmly,  subsequently  giving  water 
should  the  weather  be  dry  at  the  time.  Through- 
out the  summer  copious  applications  of  water 
must  be  given  whea  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry, 
and  frequently  during  the  same  period  the 
quarters  must  be  hoed  over,  using  a  Dutch  hoe 
for  the  purpose.  As  the  plants  are  making  free 
growth  the  "  runners  "  must  be  removed,  in  this 
way  concentrating  all  the  energies  of  the  roots  on 
the  development  of  plants  with  sturdy  crowns. 
In  the  event  of  red  spider  infesting  the  plants  a 
dusting  with  soot  and  lime  will  eradicate  the 
pest,  but  repeat  the  operation  until  the  trouble 
is  removed. 

After  Treatment  of  the  Plants. — They  should  be 
lifted  and  planted  in  cold  frames  in  September, 
for  which  purpose  leaves  should  be  accumulated 
in  order  to  make  up  beds  on  which  the  frames  are 
to  be  plactd.     Plant  in  soil  composed   of  light 


loam  and  leaf-soil,  keeping  the  plants  well  up  to 
the  glass  of  the  frame-lights,  say,  within  6  inches. 
Plant  10  inches  to  12  inches  apart  each  way. 
"  Runners,"  before  referred  to,  are  shoots  that 
issue  from  the  plants  during  the  summer  time, 
and  also  while  the  plants  are  in  the  frames. 
They  are  easily  managed  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  flowering  season,  as  they  may  be  pegged 
down,  when  they  root  very  readily.  They  may 
be  detached  subseqviently  and  planted  outdoors 
in  similar  fashion  to  the  crowns,  giving  them 
rather  less  room,  however.  Fig.  4  represents  an 
unrooted  and  a  rooted  "runner."  Good  varieties 
of  Violets  :  Single— Princess  of  Wales,  The  Czar, 
La  France  and  wellsiana.  Doubles — Neapolitan, 
Marie  Louise,  Lady  Hume  Campbell  and  Swanley 
White.  

STAKING    COOKING    PEAS. 

The  proper  staking  of  culinary  Peas  is  a.  matter 
that  is  little  understood  by  the  ordinary  amateur 
or  beginner  in  gardening,  and  as  most  people 
have  a  liking  for  this  toothsome  vegetable  and 
usually  devote  a  portion  of  their  garden  to  this 
subject,  a  few  hints  on  staking  Peas  may, 
perhaps,  be  welcomed.  The  use  of  brushwood 
or  faggots,  that  are  more  generally  known  as 
Pea  "  sticks"  or  Pea  "boughs,"  for  the  purpose 
is  probably  the  most  popular  of  all  the  methods 
adopted.  Yet  how  often  one  sees  the  stakes  or 
sticks  inserted  in  anything  but  uniform  order 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  of  little 
support  to  the  plants  at  a  crucial  period.  First 
of  all  the  grower  should  consider  the  height  of 
the  variety  to  be  dealt  with.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  insert  stakes  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length  for 
Peas  that  grow  fully  5  feet  or  6  feet  in  height. 
Do  not  insert  the  stakes  in  upright  fashion,  as 
with  an  experience  of  boisterous  wind  they  are 
sure  to  be  blown  about  and  get  loose  at  their 
base.  The  only  really  satisfactory  way  is  to 
insert  the  sticks  in  diagonal  fashion  on  either 
side  of  the  rows.  The  illustration  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  how  this  should  be  done.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  stakes  cross  each  other 
about  midway  between  the  ground  and  the  apex 
of  each  of  them.      By  staking  the  Peas  in  this 


fashion  they  (the  stakes)  hold  each  other  in 
position  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  locked 
together  at  their  head  and  are  perfectly  steady 
when  the  winds  are  strong  and  gusty  ;  this  is 
no  mean  advantage  and  is  worth  striving  after. 
Do  not  insert  the  stakes  too  near  to  the  plants 
or  damage  to  the  roots  may  ensue  ;  observe  a 
reasonable  distance,  so  that  the  rows  of  plants 
do  not  fall  over  as  they  attain  a  height  of  a  few 
inches. 

INCREASING  DOUBLE  DAISIES. 
These  charming  little  spring-flowering  plants 
are  not  grown  so  extensively  as  their  merits 
demand,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  they 
are  decreasing  in  popularity.  This  is  a  great 
pity,  because  when  properly  managed  they  are 
capable  of  producing  flowers  in  abundance  during 
the  spring  months,  and  for  edging  or  carpeting 
beds  of  taller,  thin-growing  plants  they  are 
excellent.  The  colours  now  obtainable  range 
from  pure  white  to  rich  bright  red,  and  the 
plants    are    not    at  fastidious    as    to    soil. 
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how  to  stake  a  row  of  peas  :   observe  the 
diagonal  arrangement  of  the  sticks. 


4. — RUNNERS  DETACHED  FROM  THE  OLD  PLANT 
SHOWN  IN  FIG.  I  ;  THAT  ON  THE  RIGHT 
IS  SLIGHTLY  ROOTED. 

Division  of  the  old  plants  is  the  easiest  means  of 
propagation,  and  this  is  best  done  when  flower- 
ing is  just  over.  If  we  now  lift  an  old  plant,  we 
shall  find  numerous  young  offsets  of  a  vigorous 
character  surrounding  the  central,  somewhat 
worn-out  mass,  and  it  is  these  offsets  that  are  to 
produce  our  plants  for  blooming  next  spring. 
After  shaking  away  the  soil  from  among  the 
roots,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  pull  off  the 
offsets  so  that  each  has  a  few  roots  attached. 
These  must  be  inserted  in  a  bed  of  well-dug  but 
not  too  rich  soil  of  medium  texture,  planting 
them  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
B  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Make  the  soil 
rather  firm,  as  a  robust,  hardy  growth  is  the 
thing  to  aim  at.  If  possible,  a  showery,  dull 
day  should  be  selected  for  this  operation,  but, 
tailing  this,  do  the  work  one  evening  and  well 
water  the  young  plants  afterwards. 

If  hot  weather  prevails,  shade  must  be  afforded 
until  the  offsets  are  established  and  water  must 
be  given  at  frequent  intervals.  If  it  is  possible 
to  select  a  site  that  is  shaded  by  a  fence  or 
building  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  this 
will  be  most  helpful.  Keep  down  all  weeds  by 
frequently  hoeing  the  soil  between  the  rows,  but 
do  not  disturb  it  close  to  the  plants.  By  the 
end  of  the  autumn  good  vigorous  plants  will  be 
available  for  transferring  to  beds  or  borders 
where  they  are  to  flower  next  spring.  This 
treatment  will  be  found  far  more  satisfactory 
than  retaining  the  old  plants  from  year  to  year, 
and,  if  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner,  these 
old-fashioned  plants  will  .soon  regain  their 
former  status  in  our  gardens.  Double  Daisies 
have  such  an  old-world  air  about  them  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  love  for  them  should 
dwindle.  A  charming  variety  is  the  tender 
pink-coloured  Alice,  which  the  Misses  Hopkins 
show  so  well.  It  would  be  a  delight  to 
have  more  of  such  dainty  double  Daisies  as 
this. 
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Bedding-out.  —  Although  fashion  tells  us  that 
the  era  of  the  Geranium,  Calceolaria,  Marguerite, 
Lobelia  and  other  kindred  plants  that  are  used 
in  summer   bedding   has  passed  away  never   to 
return,    experience    teaches    that    hundreds    of 
thousands  are  annually  planted  in  the  gardens 
of  London  and  other  cities  and  towns  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  whatever  one's  personal  pre- 
dilections may  be  candour  compels  one  to  admit 
that  there  are  no  plants  that  will  make  a  more 
gorgeous  display  in  the  small  enclosure  than  these. 
The  central  bed  filled  with  splendid  Zonals,  such 
as  Paul  Crampel,  white  Marguerites  and  brilliant 
yellow  Calceolarias,  with  an  edging  of  alternate 
plants  of  Golden  Feather  and  blue  Lobelia  makes 
a  brave  display  ;   and  the  long,  narrow  borders 
planted  with  similar  plants,  in  different  varieties 
as  far  as  possible,  will  certainly  please  the  popular 
taste  if  it  is  too   pronounced  for  the   aesthetic 
mind.     To  those  who  dwell  in  the  country  and 
have  pure  air  and   plenty  of   space   one  would 
unhesitatingly  say  raise  your  own  stock,  but  to 
the  townsman  whose  space  is  rigidly  limited  one 
would  say  buy  the  plants,  for  they  can  be  pro- 
cured cheaply,  and  the  market  growers  produce 
such  grand  stuff  that  no  amateur,  without  excel- 
lent conveniences,  could  possibly  grow  its  equal. 
Only  four  weeks  ago  I  called  attention  to  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  of  loose  rich  soil  in 
summer    bedding    and,    at    the    risk    of    being 
accused  of  needless  repetition,  I  venture  to  urge 
the   importance   of  the  point    again.      Procure 
thrifty  plants  which  are  not  overburdened  with 
buds  or  blooms,  but  are  well  rooted  and  hard, 
and  plant  them  firmly  in  soil  in  good  heart,  and 
the  reward  will  be  beautiful  flowers  instead  of 
large,  handsome  leaves.     Later  on,  if  it  is  thought 
that   improvement   would    follow   upon  a   little 
special  feeding,  it  can  always  be  afforded  by  the 
use  of  one  of  the  many  excellent  fertilisers  con- 
stantly advertised  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden. 
Window-boxes. — The  town  house  without  its 
window-boxes  is  unfinished,  and   although  they 
may  bring  pain  and  worry   at  times    through 
youths  and  men  stealing  the  plants  and  flowers, 
I  would   still  urge  upon  every  householder   to 
furnish  his  window-sills  with  boxes   and   plant 
them  with  bright  summer  flowers  now.      They 
will  involve  considerable  attention  in  watering 
and  other  details,  but  they  will  afford  immense 
satisfaction  to  the  owner  as  well  as  to  passers-by 
in    the    street.      The    width    of    the    box    will 
necessarily  vary  with  the  width  of  the  sill,  but 
it  should  be  at  least  a  foot  in  depth  and  have 
plenty  of  holes   in   the  bottom,   and,    further, 
should  stand  on  treads  to  keep  the  bottom  clear 
of  the  stone.     Each  hole  ought    to  be  covered 
with  a  large  crock,  and  over  these  smaller  crocks 
must   be  placed  ;  above  this  place  moss   or  the 
rougher  portions  of  the  compost  and  then  put  in 
the  soil.     An  excellent  mixture  consists  of  three 
parts  of  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  with 
plenty    of    sharp   sand.     In   this    materia,l  the 
chosen  plants  should  be  firmly  set,  and   in   no 
circumstances  must   they   be   neglected   in    the 
matter  of  watering,  especially  if  the  aspect  is  a 
hot  one.     Or  if  it  is  considered  more  convenient, 
no  soil  need  be  put  in   the  boxes,  but  plants  in 
pots  dropped  in  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled 
with   light   soil  or  Cocoanut   fibre  refuse.     The 
fronts  of  the    boxes  can  be   painted,   tiled  or 
covered  with  virgin  cork  according  to  taste. 

Hanoin(;  Plants.— Here  is  another  direction 
in  which  we  can  adorn  our  homes  and  the  streets 
in  which  we  dwell.  Procure  some  strong  gal- 
vanised wire  baskets  and  line  them  with  moss  ; 
this  done,  put  in  soil  similar  to  that  already 
recommended  for  boxes,  and  they  are  ready  for 
their  occupants.  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  with  a 
good  Fuchsia  in  the  centre,  look  charming  and 
make  a  brave  display  for  a  long  time  if  they  are 
regularly  watered  and  occasionally  helped  with  a 
little  liquid  manure  or  a  top-dressing  of  an 
approved  fertiliser.  Hoback  J.  Wright. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

BEDDING-OUT  will  now  require  atten- 
tion, and  plants  that  have  been  well 
hardened  off  will  now  be  fit  to  be 
planted  in  the  positions  allotted  to 
them.  Begin  by  preparing  the  beds 
and  borders,  and,  if  necessary,  add 
manure  and  leaf-soil  during  the  process  of 
digging.  Good  showy  masses  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums are  very  effective.  Begonias,  Fuchsias 
and  Heliotropes  also  have  much  to  recommend 
them.  When  planted  in  suitable  positions. 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Marguerities,  Streptosolen 
Jamesoni,  Plumbagoes  and  Cannas  are  also 
noble  subjects.  See  in  planting  that  the  roots 
are  made  firm,  and  to  tall  plants  place  a  stake  so 
that  it  can  be  supported  against  wind  and  rough 
weather.  Hide  the  supports  as  much  as  possible, 
as  these  are  at  all  times  unsightly. 

Half-hardy  Annuals,  such  as  Stocks,  Asters, 
Zinnias,  Nemesias  and  Verbenas,  should  be  put 
now  into  good  rich  soil.  Thin  also  the  annuals 
that  were  sown  in  the  borders.  These  are  more 
effective  when  thinned  so  that  each  plant  can 
develop  fully.  Mignonette  especially  must  have 
ample  room,  and  the  main  branches  may  be  dis- 
budded if  wanted  for  cutting.  Seed'may  still  be 
sown  for  a  later  display  if  not  already  done. 
Sow  seeds  at  once  of  Wallflowers,  Myosotis, 
Silene,  Pansies  and  Canterbury  Bells  for  spring 
flowering.  Sow  in  well-tilled  soil,  and  as  soon 
as  large  enough  prick  out  6  inches  to  9  inches 
apart  on  a  partially-shaded  border  and  see  that 
they  receive  sufficient  water  in  dry  weather. 
Hardy  Frdit. 
Peach  Blister. — If  the  leaves  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  attacked  with  blister,  persistently 
attend  to  picking  every  piece  off.  Disbud  the 
shoots,  removing  all  superfluous  growth.  Syringe 
the  Peach  wall  every  day  when  no  rain  falls  ; 
this  will  help  to  keep  the  trees  clean  and  healthy. 
Examine  Plums,  Cherries  and  Apricots  for  cater- 
pillars. Open  the  closed  leaves,  destroy  every 
pest  and  syringe  with  XL  All  Quassia  Extract. 
This  if  used  strong  enough  will  rapidly  cause 
them  to  disappear. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Winter- flowering  Carnations. — If  ready,  these 
should  now  be  put  into  their  flowering  pots. 
Use  good  loam,  with  a  little  Mushroom-bed 
material  or  dry  cow  manure,  and  some  Veltha  and 
Carnation  fertiliser — about  71b.  to  a  barrowful  of 
soil.  If  rust  should  appear,  destroy  the  plants, 
and  as  a  preventive  syringe  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  but  this  must  be  applied  outside  and 
away  from  paint,  as  it  discolours  it.  Stand  the 
plants  in  a  frame  for  a  time,  after  which  they 
may  be  placed  outside  entirely,  but  the  best  plan 
is  to  stand  them  in  frames  and  take  the  lights 
oS,  as  these  can  be  easily  put  on  in  wet  weather. 
The  successional  batch  will  probably  require 
flowering  pots  in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  Give 
abundance  of  air  to  all  Carnations  flowering  and 
about  to  flower  and  manure  little  and  often. 
Shade  all  flowering  plants  during  the  hottest 
part  or  the  day,  as  they  quickly  fade  and  lose 
their  colour.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Ltonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR   THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Cyclamen. — Plants  from  seed  sown   in  August 
and  September  will  now  be  ready  for  moving  on 
into  6-inch  pots.    These  will  be  found  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  them  through  their  flowering  season. 


Use  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal 
parts,  with  plenty  of  lime  rubble  and  sand  added. 
Where  a  heated  pit  with  a  slight  hot-bed  is 
available,  this  will  be  found  a  most  suitable 
quarter  for  them  after  potting.  Keep  the  frame 
rather  close  for  a  few  days,  afterwards  admitting 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  Shading  the  plants 
from  the  brightest  sunshine  is  most  essential. 

Chrysanthemums  Jar  Small  Pots. — The  end  of 
May  is  a  good  time  to  strike  cuttings  of  many 
Chrysanthemums  for  growing  in  small  pots,  to  fill 
vases  and  to  be  used  in  the  front  of  conservatory 
and  other  groups.  They  are  of  little  trouble, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  when  grown  either 
as  single-stemmed  dwarf  plants  with  a  cluster  of 
flowers  on  top,  or  pinched  to  form  neat  little 
bushes  a  foot  or  so  across.  Three  cuttings  of 
one  variety  may  be  struck  in  a  small  pot,  and 
shifted  when  rooted  into  5-inoh  or  6-inch  pots, 
according  to  the  variety,  potting  very  firmly,  and 
standing  them  in  the  full  sun  and  a  very  light 
position  to  ensure  dwarf,  stocky  growth. 
The  Shrubbery. 

Diervillas  (  IVei(/elas)aTe  among  the  most  charm- 
ing shrubs  at  present  in  bloom.  Too  often  the 
plants  are  crow  ded  together  in  a  way  to  deprive 
them  entirely  of  characteristic  beauty.  D.  Lovys- 
mani  aurea  is  conspicuous  for  its  golden  leaves,  a 
colour  retained  as  a  rule  through  the  summer. 
What  is  needed  as  regards  these  plants  is,  in 
planting,  not  crowding  them  together,  but 
placing  them  on  turf,  so  that  every  shoot  with 
its  burden  of  flowers  has  free  play.  They  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  as  well  in  the  suburbs  as 
in  the  country,  but  repay  for  careful  attention 
in  the  way  of  good  soil,  annual  thinning  out  of 
weakly  shoots  and  top-dressing. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Raspberries. — As  a  rule  the  spaces  between  the 
rows  of  Raspberry  plantations  become  at  this 
time  infested  by  a  superabundance  of  suckers, 
emanating  from  the  bases  of  the  old  stools. 
These  are  not  only  unsightly,  but  tend  to  im- 
poverish the  fruiting  canes,  and  should  all  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  surface. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  reduce  at  this  date  the 
number  of  young  canes  which  cluster  round  the 
base  of  the  plants,  as  if  left  until  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  they  will  have  appropriated  much  of 
the  strength  which  should  have  gone  into  the 
few  which  are  to  bear  fruit  next  year.  When 
the  plants  in  exposed  situations  are  making 
weakly  growths,  a  little  artificial  manure  sown 
broadcast  in  showery  weather  will  aid  growth, 
as  also  will  a  mulch  of  well-decayed  manure. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Salads,  such  as  Mustard  and  Cress,  Lettuces 
and  Radishes,  should  be  sown  fortnightly, 
according  to  the  demand.  To  assist  rapid  germi- 
nation cover  the  seeds,  taking  care  to  remove 
this  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  push  through  the 
ground,  giving  also  ample  supplies  of  water. 

Early  Leeks. — Plants  from  seed  sown  in  frames 
early  in  the  year  will  now  be  strong,  and  will 
need  planting  carefully  to  preserve  their  tender 
roots.  Lift  them  with  a  ball  and  plant  in 
trenches  with  a  good  portion  of  decayed  manure 
in  single  rows.  Allow  quite  12  inches  between 
the  plants  and  3  feet  between  the  rows. 

Flower   Garden. 

Wallflowers. — I  grow  Wallflowers  largely  for 
spring  bedding,  and  raise  annually  some  hundreds 
of  plants.  The  seed  is  sown  towards  the  end  of 
May  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  not  considered 
good  enough  for  vegetables,  but  which  answers 
remarkably  well  for  Wallflowers.  On  this  com- 
paratively poor  soil,  which,  I  may  add,  is  always 
reserved  for  Wallflowers,  the  plants  do  not  grow 
very  tall  after  being  drawn  from  the  seed  drills 
and  transplanted  ;  but  they  become  dwarf  and 
bushy,  and  cover  the  ground  at  once  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  flower  beds  in  the  latter  end  of 
October.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  Baroness  Bernors. ) 

AshwelUhorpe,  Xoneich. 
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AN     ENGLISH     BULB 
NURSERY. 


A    Visi 


TO    Bark'! 


WE  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  extensive  bulb  and 
hardy  plant  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  which  are  situ- 
ated at  Long  Ditton,  Surbiton. 
Here  Tulips,  Narcissi  and  Hyacinths  are  culti- 
vated by  the  acre  every  year,  and  in  the  spring 
months  the  display  of  these  flowers  provides  an 
optical  feast  that  is  worth  travelling  far  to  see. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Narcissi  were 
nearly  over,  yet  we  noted  a  few  excellent  varie- 
ties that  were  doing  their  best  to  prolong  what 
has  been  a  rather  brief  and  none  too  favourable 
season.  The  famous  Peter  Barr  was  still  in  good 
form,  despite  the  fact  that  the  flowers  had  been 
open  several  weeks,  thus  testifying  to  the  ex- 
cellent lasting  properties  ot  this  grand  flower. 
Eileen  Mitchell  is  a  superb  pure  white  Leedsii 
that  is  sure  to  be  a  universal  favourite  when  it 
is  better  known.  The  segments  are  of  good 
substance  and  the  corona  is  large,  both  being 
very  pure.  Calpurnia  and  George  Phillip 
Haydon  are  two  large  trumpet  varieties  that  are 
already  known  to  some,  the  former  being  a 
bieolor  and  the  latter  a  self.  In  Isolde  we  have 
another  splendid  large-trumpeted  variety,  but  of 
rather  drooping  habit.  The  creamy  white 
perianth  segments  are  somewhat  twisted  and  the 
trumpet  is  very  large  and  deep  cream  in  colour. 
Royal  Star  is  a  pleasing  flower  belonging  to  the 
Engleheartii  section,  the  pure  white  star-like 
perianth  providing  it  with  its  name.  The 
spreading  cup  is  liery  red  and  contrasts  well 
with  the  white. 

Coming  to  the  Tulips  we  found  these  repre- 
sented by  all  types,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  last  summer  and  the  present  spring 
have  been  most  unfavourable  for  these  plants, 
all  were  in  excellent  health,  and  scarcely  a  blank 
appeared  in  their  ranks.  Double  Tulips  appear 
to  be  increasing  in  favour,  and  Messrs.  Barr  had 
some  splendid  varieties  in  this  section.  Among 
others  we  specially  noticed  William  III.,  fiery 
scarlet  self  ;  Titian,  scarlet  and  deep  yellow, 
very  eDective  in  a  mass  ;  President  Grant,  deep 
rich  crimson,  with  stiff,  erect  stems  ;  Murillo,  a 
very  pretty  rose  pink  and  one  of  the  best  ; 
Imperator  Rubrorum,  rich  crimson,  very  large  ; 
Henry  Witte,  deep  rich  scarlet,  edged  deep 
yellow  ;  Voltaire,  rich  deep  crimson,  large  and 
of  grand  substance  ;  and  Salvator  Rosa,  a  mix- 
ture of  pale  and  deep  rose  pink,  very  fine  habit 
and  rather  dwarf.  Some  of  the  early  singles  or 
bedding  Tulips  were  over,  but  we  were  able  to 
see  some  very  fine  things  in  this  section. 
Standing  out  from  all  others  was  a  fine  mass  of 
that  magnificent  variety  Prince  of  Austria.  Were 
we  confined  to  one  single  Tulip  our  choice  would 
at  once  fall  on  this.  Here  we  have  vigour,  superb 
shape,  regularity  in  growth  and,  above  all,  a  vivid 
orange  scarlet  colour  that  is  almost  dazzling  to 
behold.  Prince  of  Austria  should  find  a  home  in 
every  garden.  White  Swan  is  a  splendid  com- 
panion to  the  former.  It  is  of  dwarfer  habit, 
but  the  pure  white  flowers  possess  that  regular 
shape  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Tulip  enthusiast. 
Sparkler  is  a  fine  scarlet  variety  of  medium 
height  and  good  shape  and  was  most  effective  in 
a  mass.  In  La  Reve  we  have  a  Tulip  of  rather 
unique  colouring  that  is  difficult  to  describe. 
Crushed  strawberry  or  soft  rose  with  orange  and 
chamois  glow  are,  perhaps,  as  near  as  one  can  get 
to  its  colour  composition.  It  is  a  grand  Tulip 
and  one  that  finds  much  favour  with  the  ladies. 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  a  large  pale  pink 
variety  ;  Rose  Luisante,  bright  rose,  good  shape ; 
and  Brunehilde,  very  large  cup-shaped  flowers, 
white,  flushed  soft  yellow,  were  other  splendid 
varieties  among  the  early  singles. 

The  Darwin  Tulips  are  those  almost  globular- 
shaped    flowers   with   long   stems    that    are    so 


largely  in  evidence  at  the  Temple  Show.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  these  were  just  coming  on,  and, 
judging  by  the  enormous  quantities  grown  by 
Messrs.  Barr,  there  must  be  a  large  demand  for 
them.  Their  excellent  lasting  qualities  and  long 
stems  make  them  splendid  subjects  for  cutting, 
while  the  large  range  ot  colours  available  enables 
all  tastes  to  be  satisfied.  The  Rev.  H.  Ewbank 
is  a  lovely  silvery  heliotrope  variety  of  large 
size ;  Ruby  is  a  rather  small  but  interesting 
ruby-coloured  sort ;  Admiral  Togo,  rich  crimson ; 
Valentine,  heliotrope  purple,  very  large  and 
tall ;  Von  Jehring,  very  deep  maroon,  of  excel- 
lent shape  ;  Seiraad  Van  Flora,  very  large,  rosy 
cerise  and  very  handsome  in  a  mass  ;  The  Bride, 
crushed  strawberry,  pinkish  white  edges  ;  Rose 
Queen,  rather  small  but  of  a  most  charming  rose 
colour ;  William  Copeland,  pale  heliotrope 
purple  ;  Circe,  rose,  shaded  purple,  very  effective 
in  a  mass ;  Faust,  very  tall,  dark  maroon ; 
Anthony  Roozen,  rose,  silvery  white  towards 
the  edges  ;  Bride  of  Haarlem,  deep  cherry  red, 
very  large  ;  Glow,  brilliant  glowing  vermilion  : 
Ponders,  a  very  good-shaped  flower  of  deep 
crimson  hue,  slightly  edged  white  ;  Loveliness, 
superb  satiny  pink  of  splendid  shape  :  The 
Sultan,  very  dark  maroon  ;  Zulu,  almost  black  ; 
Farncombe  Sandars,  rich  coral  red,  white 
centre  ;  and  Mrs.  Krelage,  soft  blush,  silvery 
margins,  were  a  few  among  many  of  the  best 
that  we  noted.  All  the  above-named  sorts  are 
good,  and  among  them  will  be  found  colours  to 
suit  everyone. 

Among  the  species  and  cottage  Tulips  we  noted 
acuminata,  a  curious  yellow  and  red  streaked 
flower,  the  petals  of  which  are  almost  thread- 
like ;  retroflexa,  the  graceful  canary  yellow 
species  with  reflexed  acute  petals  ;  elegans, 
similar  in  shape  to  retroflexa,  but  deep  glowing 
scarlet  in  colour  ;  and  elegans  alba,  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  type  but  white,  with  a  very  faint 
edging  of  crimson.  Both  in  Daffodils  and  Tulips 
we  were  pleased  to  note  the  great  care  that  is 
taken  to  ensure  only  the  best  stocks  being  put  on 
the  market,  and  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
plants  was  also  a  subject  for  comment.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  specially  interested  in 
Tulips  would  find  it  well  worth  their  while  to 
visit  these  nurseries  during  the  next  fortnight. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  AnawePB,~The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  GABDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  vrith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'*  Answers  to  Correspondents "  column.  All  communica- 
tioTis  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  shouM. 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Sowlngp  seeds  in  holes  in  walls 
and  pockets  fop  the  same  ( Wanderer). 

Although  seeds  will  frequently  grow  in  crevices 
in  walls  without  any  soil,  especially  if  the  mortar 
is  old  and  crumbly,  it  is  desirable  to  put  a  little 
soil  in  where  this  is  possible,  and  the  holes  and 
cracks  can  be  deepened  by  using  a  chisel  or  other 
sharp  instrument.  The  soil  can  be  made  moist 
and  pushed  in  with  the  end  of  a  thin  piece  of 
wood,  and  the  seeds  then  sown,  pressing  them  in ; 
some  put  a  little  wall  moss  on  the  top.  If  the 
weather  be  dry  and  the  wall  not  exposed  to  much 
moisture  when  it  rains  syringing  should  be 
resorted  to,  but  seeds  sown  in  autumn  do  not 


require  this  as  a  rule.  Where  pockets  are  placed 
on  outside  walls  they  are  generally  made  of  stone, 
and  the  best  plan  to  follow  is  to  drive  a  spike 
partly  into  the  wall,  leaving  a  part  projecting  on 
which  a  flat  stone  is  cemented  and  also  cemented 
to  the  wall.  On  this  other  pieces  of  stone  are 
cemented  so  as  to  form  a  little  pocket  for  soil. 
Pieces  of  slate  are  sometimes  driven  into  thecracks 
to  form  the  base  of  the  pocket,  but  these  are  more 
artificial-looking  and  not  so  satisfactory. 

Sweet  Peas  with  browned  leaves 

(F.  P.). — We  have  carefully  examined  the  seed- 
lings sent,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  leaves  have  been  burned  or  scorched  by  some 
substance.  What  this  is  we  cannot,  ol  course, 
say.  Has  any  artificial  manure  been  given  to  the 
plants  ?  Many  manures  if  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
leaves  would  produce  a  similar  result.  Dogs, 
too,  will  often  cause  such  mischief.  The  root 
system  and  also  the  stems  appear  to  be  quite 
healthy.  Remove  the  injured  leaves,  and  then 
we  think  new  growths  will  soon  be  formed. 

Moving  Pheasant's  Eye  Napelssl  (M.).— 
It  would  certainly  be  harmful  to  remove  the  Narcissi  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  and  we  advise  you  to 
wait  till  the  leaves  have  died  down  before  doing  so.  You 
speak  as  an  alternative  of  waiting  till  the  autumn,  but 
the  bulbs  may  be  safely  lifted  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  production  of  seed  has  certainly  a  weakening  effect 
upon  the  crowns  of  the  Lily  of  the  \'alley,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  gathering  the  flowers  the  first  season  after 
the  bed  is  made ;  indeed,  it  can  be  regarded  as  helpful 
rather  than  otherwise. 

Daffodil  fop  inspection  (7'.  //.  D.).  —  The 
Daffodil  is  a  very  remarkable  case  of  fasciation  or  the 
growing  together  of  two  more  stems.  In  the  example 
sent  four  stems  had  evidently  grown  together  and  thus 
formed  one  broad,  flattened  specimen.  Cases  of  fasciation 
are  rather  common,  but  we  do  not  often  see  so  many 
stems  united.  It  is  a  freak  of  plant  life  that  is  little 
understood  The  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  Peach  leaves 
we  think  is  due  to  fumigating  with  too  strong  a  mixture 
of  some  insecticide,  or  to  an  application  of  a  wash  in  too 
strong  solution.  Plants  of  Humea  elegans  growing  in 
close  proximity  to  Peach  trees  have  been  known  to 
produce  similar  results. 

Dapnrin  Tulips  fop  fopcing  (Xurneriiman).— 
Darwin  Tulips  may  be  treated  for  forcing  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  early-flowering  varieties 
are,  the  main  difference  being  that  they  must  not  be 
brought  into  heat  too  soon.  To  begin  with,  we  would 
introduce  the  first  batch  about  the  second  week  in 
FebruaiT  and  watch  the  result,  then  the  second  batch  a 
fortnight  later.  If  you  are  successful  with  these  the  first 
year,  you  might  try  for  them  a  little  earlier  another  time. 
They  do  very  well  in  boxes  or  pans,  but  as  they  make  a 
good  deal  of  leaf  they  should  not  be  planted  too  thickly. 
The  following  are  a  few  good  sorts  which  do  well  under 
glass  :  Rev.  Ewbank,  lavender  ;  Glow,  brilliant  crimson  ; 
Zanzibar,  deep  claret :  Professor  Rawenhoft',  fine  red  ; 
Margaret,  blush  ;  Clara  Butt,  pink ;  Landelle.  rose,  with 
a  pink  edge ;  La  Candeur,  white ;  Harry  Veitch,  deep 
crimson ;  Philip  de  Comminet,  very  dark ;  Pride  of 
Haarlem,  rose,  very  large  flower  ;  and  Farncombe  Sandars, 
immense  scarlet.  Of  these  some  are  much  more  expen- 
sive than  others,  and  the  price  will  probably  be  prohibi- 
tive unless  they  can  command  a  high  figure  as  cut 
fiowers.  Of  the  above  dozen  we  should  advise  Rev. 
Ewbank,  Glow,  Margaret,  La  Candeur  (White  Queen)  and 
Harry  Veitch  as  good  ones  to  start  with.  Do  you  mean 
Spanish  Iris  in'your  note  ? 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Achimenes  and  Tydseas  {T.  K.).^ 

In  Achimenes  the  flowers  as  a  rule  have  a  slender 
tube  and  a  very  widely-expanded  mouth,  usually 
of  some  shade  of  white,  blue,  purple  or  scarlet. 
Generally  speaking,  the  flowers  are  but  slightly 
if  at  all  veined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers 
of  Tydasas  have  a  much  stouter  tube,  and,  though 
spreading,  the  lobes  of  the  flower  do  not  extend 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  most  of  the 
varieties  of  Achimenes.  Tydi^as,  too,  whether 
the  ground  colour  be  whitish,  yellow,  or  red, 
are  mostly  veined  in  a  very  pronounced  manner. 
In  the  red  flowers  the  veining  or  netting  is 
almost  black.  Lastly,  the  small  underground 
rhizomes  of  the  Tyda^as  are  stouter  than  those  of 
the  Achimenes,  and  this  extends  to  the  entire 
plant,  leaves,  stems,  flower-stalks,  as  well  as  the 
flowers  themselves.  There  is  no  work  as  far  as 
we  are  aware  that  deals  with  Gesneraceous 
plants  alone.  In  such  comprehensive  publica- 
tions as  "  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening  " 
all  the  genera  are  in  turn  dealt  with,  and,  of 
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course,  such  a  work  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  you.  In  the  last  part  of  the  "Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  publishedJanuary, 
1908,  there  is  a  paper  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Beddome, 
F.  L.  S. ,  which  contains  an  annotated  list  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  the  Gesneraceous  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation. 
The  price  of  this  number  is  7s.  6d.  to  non-Fellows. 
Your  little  seedlings  would  certainly  be  greatly 
benefited  by  being  pricked  off  into  pots  or  pans. 
There  is  very  little  risk  if  this  is  carefully  done. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould 
or  peat  and  half  a  part  of  silver  sand  will  suit 
them  well.  If  the  soil  is  passed  through  a  sieve 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh  the  operation  of 
pricking  them  out  will  be  much  simplified. 
One  thing  to  be  noted  in  connexion  with  Gesne- 
raceous plants  in  general  is  that  the  names  used 
in  gardens  are  very  seldom  followed  by  botanists. 

Cyclamen  with  cplnkled  leaves  <S.  L.).— 
There  were  marked  traces  of  thrips  on  the  two  Cyclamen 
leaves,  and  these  pests  are  no  doubt  answerable  for  much 
of  the  trouble.  At  the  same  time,  their  presence  would 
indicate  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  structure  in  which 
the  plants  had  been  growing  was  too  dry,  as  thrips  readily 
increase  under  such  conditions.  Probably  the  roots  are 
also  in  a  bad  state,  and  if  so  the  trouble  would  be  intensified 
thereby.  Thrips  can  be  readily  destroyed  by  vaporising 
with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser,  which  is  the  safest  material 
for  the  destruction  of  insect  pests  in  the  greenhouse.  As 
the  flowering  season  of  the  Cyclamen  is  now  over,  your 
aim  will  be  to  get  them  ready  for  another  season.  They 
may  now  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  and  care  taken  not  to 
overwater  them.  Under  this  treatment  they  will  gradually 
go  to  rest,  and  soon  after  midsummer  will  be  ready  for 
repotting.  In  doing  this  the  corms  must  be  shaken  quite 
clear  of  the  old  soil,  and  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  with  a  little  brick  rubble.  Pots 
5  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter  will  be  a  very  suitable  size 
for  the  corms.  After  potting,  they  may  be  again  returned 
to  the  frame  and  stood  on  a  hard  ash  bottom.  When  potted, 
watering  must  at  first  be  very  carefully  done,  but  it  may 
be  increased  as  the  roots  take  possession  of  the  new  soil 
and  the  leaves  develop.  They  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  frame  till  the  end  of  August,  by  which  time  they 
should  be  good  shapely  plants.  After  this  they  are  better 
in  the  greenhouse. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Making^  new  pang^e  of  vineries 
and  Peach  houses  (0.  Oaklej/).—We 
think  that  the  disposition  and  the  amount  of 
4-inoh  piping  suggested  by  you  for  heating  the 
new  range  will  meet  the  case  very  well  ;  but  as 
you  are  proposing  to  grow  fruit  trees  in  pots  in 
the  late  Peach  house,  we  should  have  a  return 
pipe  under  the  ridge.  It  will  help  to  dry,  and 
give  greater  circulation  and  buoyancy  to  the  air 
in  early  spring  in  the  body  of  the  house  while 
the  trees  are  in  bloom,  thus  helping  materially 
in  securing  a  better  set  of  fruit.  We  advocate 
the  same  arrangement  for  the  early  Peach  house. 
Means,  of  course,  must  be  taken  of  making 
provision  that  each  house  may  be  heated 
separately  or  all  together,  as  desired,  by  an  ample 
provision  of  bent  valves  in  the  flow  and  return 
pipes  in  each  division.  The  front  wall  of  the 
range  should,  we  think,  be  built  on  arches,  so 
that  the  roots  of  the  Vinos  and  Peach  trees  may 
have  access  to  an  outside  as  well  as  an  inside 
border.  The  permanent  success  of  both  will  be 
much  better  assured  in  this  way  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  roots  were  confined  to  an  inside 
border.  In  this  case  you  could  not  have  your 
pita  fixed  against  the  front  wall  of  the  range. 
We  suggest  it  would  be  much  better  to  build  the 
pits  14  feet  distant  and  parallel  with  the  front  of 
the  range,  thus  allowing  space  for  a  10-foot 
border  and  a  4-foot  walk  at  the  back  of  the  pits. 
The  expen.se  would  be  a  little  more  in  building 
a  back  wall  to  the  pits,  but  the  advantage  in 
time  to  come  as  regards  the  healthy  growth  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  Vines  and  Peach  trees  would 
be  80  great  that  this  trifling  extra  expense  should 
not  be  considered.  The  heating  of  the  pits  a 
little  distance  away  from  the  boiler  would 
present  no  difficulty ;  a  flow  and  return  pipe 
could  be  taken  in  a  channel  underground  from 
the  east  end  of  the  vinery. 

Peach  foliage  diseased  (C.  O.).— Vour  tree  is 
suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  the  Peach  blister  disease 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Esoascua  defonnans.  The  foliage 


appears  attenuated  and  thin,  giving  one  the  impression 
that  the  tree  was  not  in  robust  health  to  start  with,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  likely  to  invite  an  attack  from  this 
disease.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the  affected  foliage  ; 
indeed,  it  had  better  be  picked  oft  and  burnt  to  prevent 
the  further  spreading  of  the  disease,  afterwards  dredging 
the  whole  of  the  tree  thickly  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
leaving  it  on  for  a  couple  or  days,  when  it  may  be  syringed 
off,  shading  the  tree  in  the  meantime.  The  sulphur  will 
fall  on  the  border,  as  will  also  possibly  much  of  the  fungus  ; 
it  should  be  cleared  away  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  along  with 
an  inch  of  the  surface  soil,  substituting  for  it  a  dressing 
•2  inches  deep  of  best  loam  and  fresh  horse  manure  in 
equal  quantities,  with  a  little  lime  and  bone-dust  added  to 
encourage  better  growth  later  on.  Unfortunately,  this 
disease  has  a  tendency  to  reappear  every  year.  The  only 
way  of  preventing  this  is  by  infusing  greater  vigour  into 
the  tree,  and  to  do  this  we  advise  you  to  replant  the  tree 
early  in  autumn,  using  the  best  turfy  loam  you  can  find, 
with  a  liberal  mixture  of  lime  rubble  and  a  little  bone- 
dust;  also  dressing  the  tree  in  winter  with  "  Medila,"' a 
preparation  of  ilessrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  and  for 
which  they  claim  that  it  is  a  complete  cure  for  this 
disease. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Putting:  out  Cauliflower  plants 

(Mullingar). — When  your  now  dibbled  out  Cauli- 
flower plants  are  strong  and  from  5  inches  to 
6  inches  in  lieight,  it  should  be  quite  safe  to 
plant  them  out  on  to  a  warm  border,  especially 
the  Snowball.  These  you  may  plant  out  in  rows 
18  inches  apart  and  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
as  they  do  not  grow  to  any  appreciable  size. 
Transplant  with  a  trowel,  so  as  to  preserve  all 
the  roots,  and  with  them  as  much  soil  as  possible. 
Make  the  soil  about  each  plant  quite  firm.  With 
respect  to  the  Michaelmas  Market  variety,  which 
is,  no  doubt.  Autumn  Giant  under  another  name, 
plant  these  out  with  a  dibber  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  15  inches  apart. 
Give  these  deeply-dug  and  well-manured  soil  to 
encourage  good  leaf-growth  and  fine  white  heads. 
If  the  ground  has  been  dressed  with  manure  and 
that  dug  in  a  month  before  planting,  it  is  best 
for  the  crop,  as  then  it  is  becoming  soluble.  A 
top-dressing  put  on  when  planting  is  done  or 
soon  after  is  of  much  less  value. 

Veg-etables  absopbing  fumes  of  Vapopite 

(Rea'lfr). — We  have  used  Vaporite  and  have  never  been 
troubled  with  vegetables  absorbing  the  fumes,  nor  do  we 
think  they  are  at  all  likely  to  do  so  ;  certainly  it  is  quite 
harmless  to  consumers  when  used  on  vegetable  plots 

Diseased  Celepiac  (.Furth  Bridije).  —  If  your 
Celeriac  plants  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  maggot 
last  year,  no  doubt  that  conduced  greatly  to  stunted 
growth,  yet  it  is  evident  the  roots  sent  are  affected  with 
a  fungus  which  not  only  has  caused  decay  in  the  rind  of 
the  roots  in  places,  but  has  speckled  the  flesh  also. 
Primarily  the  ground  seems  to  have  been  sour  or  fungus- 
infested  and  needs  a  good  dressing  of  finely-ground  lime 
before  any  other  crop  is  grown  on  it.  Were  it  the  autumn 
we  should  advise  a  dressing  of  gas-lime  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  to  three  rods  of  ground,  well  spread,  left 
for  a  month,  then  dug  in.  If  you  put  out  Celeriac 
plants  this  year,  dust  lime  freely  along  the  drills  or 
trenches  when  you  plant,  also  give  occasional  dustings 
with  fresh  slaked  lime  about  the  plants  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  All  the  same  give  a  liberal  dressing 
of  manure  well  dug  in  a  couple  of  weelis  before  planting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

White  v<ropms  fop  Inspection  (//.  Baekhoitse). 

The  white  worms  that  you  found  in  the  soil  of  your 
garden  are  the  grubs  of  a  two-winged  fly  belonging  to  the 
genus  Thereva.  I  do  not  know  that  the  insect  has  any 
English  name.  There  is  not  much  known  about  these 
grubs,  but  they  are  said  to  be  carnivorous,  and  if  so  they 
are  in  no  way  injurious  to  plants. — G.  S.  S. 

AWopms  fop  Inspection  (//.  »'ii,,ht).  —  The 
creature  you  enclosed  is  one  of  the  snake  millipedes 
(JulUB  londinensis).  These  are  very  injurious  to  the  roots 
of  many,  if  not  most,  plants,  and  they  are  very  difhcult  to 
destroy,  as  they  have  such  hard,  horny  skins  that  no 
liquid  insecticide  applied  in  the  ordinary  way  has  any 
effect  on  them.  It  you  have  many  in  the  soil,  I  advise  you 
to  try  Vaporite,  a  compound  which,  when  mixed  with 
the  soil,  gives  out  gases  which,  it  is  said,  kill  all  insects, 
millipedes,  &c.,  which  they  reach.  — G.  S.  .S. 

^Vopms  Infesting'  Stpawbepples  (.Clmiax- 
fciV/A).— The  worms  that  you  sent  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  earthworms  and  belong  to  the  family  Enchy- 
traeidffi.  They  are  very  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants. 
Thoroughly  soaking  the  soil  in  which  they  are  with  lime 
water  will  kill  them.  I  expect  your  .Strawberries  and 
Beans  were  attacked  by  one  of  the  snake  millipedes  and 
not  by  these  worms,  judging  by  what  you  say.  The 
spotted  snake  millipede  is  of  a  very  pale  colour,  and  may 
easily  have  been  mistaken  tor  them.  If  they  attack  your 
.Strawberries  again,  send  a  few  up  and  I  will  tell  you  what 


they  are.  I  should  have  thought  Vaporite  would  have 
killed  both  these  creatures  if  it  had  been  properly  mixed 
with  the  soil.— G.  S.  S. 

Scum  in  pond  water  (!'■  .S'.).- Any  application 
sufticientiy  strong  to  kil.  the  scum  will  probably  kill  or 
injure  the  Lilies.  The  scum  is  virtually  inseparable  from 
the  water,  ani  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  makes 
its  growth.  If  the  pond  water  is  stagnant  it  will  be  more 
troublesome  in  this  respect.  If  you  have  a  supply  running 
in  you  might  try  a  system  of  tiltration  through  sand  or 
gravel,  and  where  this  is  not  possible  you  had  best  have 
recourse  to  a  net  for  clearing  it  out. 

Tupf  stacked  In  the  open  (0.  .s'  .v.).— How 
long  turf  that  is  stacked  in  the  open  will  remain  good 
depends  on  what  it  has  to  be  used  for.  Generally  speaking, 
for  potting  large  plants  it  is  at  its  best  when  it  has  been 
stacked  from  six  to  twelve  months,  as  the  fibre  then  is  in  . 
a  partial  state  of  decay.  During  tlie  second  year  it  would 
do  for  smaller  plants,  where  coarse  fibre  is  not  needed. 
After  two  years  the  fibre  will  be  practically  gone  and  the 
loam  will  then  only  be  suitable  for  seed-sowing  or  for 
small  seedlings. 

Using'  coal  ashes  and  poad  scpapings 
{Anxioufi)  — We  do  not  advise  you  to  u^e  sifted  coal  ashes 
in  your  soil  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  it  or  loosening 
it  in  any  way.  Coal  ashes  very  often  do  considerable 
harm  to  many  crops,  especially  those  which  are  grown 
for  their  roots,  such  as  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Potatoes  and 
Parsnips.  You  need  not  have  the  slightest  fear  in  using 
road  scrapings  in  your  garden.  They  will  do  heavy  soil  a 
great  deal  of  good,  especially  if  you  collect  them  from 
roads  made  up  with  gravel,  and  providing  the  roads  do 
not  have  a  great  amount  of  motor  trartic  over  them. 
Certainly  they  will  not  fill  the  ground  with  wireworms. 

Plants  fOP  June  exhibition  {Cimstant  Reader) 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  advise  you  in  the  middle  of 
May  as  to  what  flowers  you  could  bring  on  "  for  exhibiting 
in  the  beginning  of  .rune."  and  that  without  a  greenhouse. 
You  say  nothing  as  to  what  plants  you  possess  or  the  class 
of  exhibition  you  refer  to.  There  are  many  things,  such 
as  Primulas  and  alpine  Phloxes,  that  could  be  flowered 
well  with  frame  protection,  but  these  reciuire  previous 
thought  and  preparation.  If  you  have  any  special  exhi- 
bition  in  mind  and  will  give  us  the  particulars  we  will 
help  you.  The  size  given  for  the  Polyanthus  is  good,  but 
mere  size  counts  for  little  unless  the  quality  of  the  strain 
is  good  also. 

Tpansplanting  Roses  (ir.).— Considering  that 
this  is  a  very  late  season  you  could  safely  transplant 
your  Roses  now  if  the  work  is  taken  in  hand  at  once.  Of 
course,  the  summer  bloom  would  be  all  the  better  if  the 
plants  were  not  disturbed,  but  if  it  is  a  case  of  necessity 
we  say  move  them.  It  will  be  well  to  dip  their  roots  into 
some  thin  mud  before  replanting,  and  give  each  plant  a 
shovelful  of  some  nice  compost.  Tread  them  in  very 
firmly,  but  in  about  a  week  from  the  planting  go  over  the 
bushes  and  set  the  heel  against  them  on  each  side.  A  little 
water  may  be  given  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  after 
the  plants  have  been  moved  about  a  week. 

Affiliated  gapdeneps'  societies  (W.  i.).— 
Provincial  gardeners'  associations  can  be  affiliated  to  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  to  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  and  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
payment  of  a  small  fee.  We  advise  you  to  write  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  societies  for  full  particulars. 
Mr.  C.  H  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford,  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society ;  Mr.  R.  A. 
Whitty,  St.  .lames's  Villa,  Swain's  Lane,  Highgate,  N.,  is 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ; 
and  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  address  your  letter 
to  the  secretary.  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Blood  as  manure  (J-  E.  ('.).— Animal  blood  is  a 
manure  that  chiefly  promotes  leaf-growth,  as  it  is  emi- 
nently of  a  nitrogenous  nature,  and,  if  considerably 
applied,  might  create  too  much  leaf-growth  and  soft, 
sappy  wood  rather  than  firm,  stout  wood  that  should  bear 
hard  pruning  and  wintry  weather.  But  if  you  wish  to 
use  blood,  do  so  mixed  with  soil,  also  adding  to  it  soot 
freely  and  bone-flour  to  give  phosphates.  A  soil-bag 
might  be  made,  say,  2  feet  across,  with  a  soil  bottom  of 
6  inches  to  9  inches  deep,  to  soak  up  the  liquid,  and  each 
time  blood  was  added  cast  in  soot  and  bone-nour  also,  and 
over  it  a  thin  covering  of  the  outer  soil.  When  what 
seems  to  be  enough  liquid  and  artificials  have  been  added, 
cast  over  all  the  ridge  of  outer  soil  and  well  mix  the 
whole.  Let  it  lie  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  then  turn  and  mix 
again,  and  by  that  time,  the  soil  having  well  absorbed  the 
liquid,  the  whole  should  make  good  manure  dressing  for 
Roses.  The  blood  may  also  be  mixed  with  moss  litter  or 
any  other  rather  dry  manure. 

Using  a  gapden  frame  (£.).— If  you  have 
ample  room  to  grow  vegetables  you  could  use  your  small 
frame  to  raise  some  seeds  in  shallow  boxes,  such  as  Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Celery,  Mustard  and 
Cress  or  Broccoli.  All  such  seeds  raised  under  glass 
iiuickly  would  give  you  a  good  supply  of  plants  to  put  out 
in  the  summer  tor  autumn  and  winter  purposes  ;  or  you 
may  put  a  small  quantity  of  well-decayed  manure  into  the 
centre  of  the  frame  in  a  hole,  and  thus  with  soil  heaped 
over  it  making  a  mound,  and  put  out  into  it  a  couple  of 
Vegetable  Marrow  plants  if  you  purchase  them  at  once. 
Later,  you  can  lift  off  the  frame  and  allow  the  Jlarrows  to 
grow  freely.  If  you  prefer  flowers,  it  is  really  not  too  late 
to  sow  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  good  fine  soil 
seeds  of  Stocks,  Asters,  Wallfiowers,  Auriculas,  Polyan- 
thuses, Snapdragons,  Pentstemons,  African  Marigolds  or 
any  fiowers  that  grow  quickly,  and  when,  later,  they  have 
become  strong  they  can  be  planted  outdoors,  where  they 
will  flower  in  the  autumn  or  next  spring. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  ie  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  *^  Answers  to  Corresporuients"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature^  and,  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  ei^quirers  the  benefit  oj  their  assistance. 
All  com/munications  must  be  written  clea/rly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs^  articles^  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  respojisible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
are  etielosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  retu/m  Twn-accepted 
coittributioTis.  

As  regards  photographs,  i,  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  inust  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
win  alone  be  recognised  as  aooeptaiice. 

OJlces:  fSO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


NEW    ORCHIDS    AT     THE 
TEMPLE     SHOW. 

T  is  to  the  above-named  exhibition  that  we 
look  for  some  of  the  best  novelties  of  the 
year  and  usually  we  are  not  disappointed. 
Besides  those  that  receive  the  coveted 
iirst-class  certificates  or  awards  of  merit 
there  are  always  a  number  of  interesting 
things  that  the  judges  do  not  consider  worthy  of 
such  honour,  but  which  are  nevertheless  inter- 
esting. This  year  the  Orchid  committee  granted 
first-class  certifioates  to  six  plants,  awards  of 
merit  to  seven  and  a  botanical  certificate  to  one. 
The  floral  committee  awarded  the  higher  honour 
to  two  specimens  and  awards  of  merit  to  nine. 
In  the  Orchid  novelties  some  very  beautiful  flowers 
were  to  be  seen. 

Odontioda  Charlesworthii  is  the  very  richest- 
coloured  member  of  this  bigenerie  race  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  it  was  a  centre  of  attraction 
during  the  whole  time  the  exhibition  was  open. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  characteristic  size  and 
shape,  but  the  colour  is  a  very  rich  glowing 
scarlet,  the  eflect  being  heightened  by  the  rich 
yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  rather  large 
reflexing  labellum.  The  plant  exhibited  was  not 
a  large  one,  but  the  inflorescence  was  composed 
of  four  fully  opened  flowers  and  two  buds. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford, 
exhibited  this  charming  plant. 

Lajlio  -  Cattleya  Elva,  Westonbirt  variety, 
shown  by  Major  Holford,  is  an  Orchid  of  a  most 
rich  and  refined  appearance.  Tlie  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  rich  rosy  purple  hue,  the  latter 
being  rather  a  deeper  colour  than  the  former, 
and  also  reflexed  in  a  curious  manner.  It  is  the 
labellum,  however,  which  most  appeals  to  one. 
This  is  of  the  richest  velvety  crimson  imaginable, 
it  broad,  spreading  character  with  frilled  edges 
making  it  very  striking.  Added  to  this  we  have 
a  deep  yellow  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  throat. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  W.  Hopkin)  staged  a  lovely  form 
of  the  popular  Cattleya  Mendelii,  named  His 
Majesty.  The  flowers  of  this  are  very  large 
indeed,  especially  the  petals,  which  are  nearly 
3  inches  wide  and  beautifully  recurved.  The 
colour  of  these  and  the  lanceolate  sepals  is  pale 
lilac.  The  large,  grandly-shaped  labellum  is 
white,  with  purple  and  deep  yellow  markings  in 
the  throat,  the  margins  being  crenated  in  a  most 
pleasing  manner. 

Odontoglossum  eximium  Queen  Alexandra  is  an 
Orchid  worthy  of  the  illustrious  name  that  it 
bears.  The  very  rich  bright  purple  colouring  is 
most  regularly  placed  on  a  white  ground,  the 
labellum  having  a  blotch  of  dull  crimson  con- 
spicuously placed  upon  it.  Added  to  this  we 
have  flowers  of  exquisite  form  and  a  plant  of 
great  vigour. 

Another  beautiful  Odontoglossum  was  Illustre 
lu.xuriosuni.  The  flowers  of  this  are  of  perfect 
shape,  the  predominating  colour  being  rich  reddish 
purple.  All  the  segments  are  daintily  edged 
pale    white.      Both    these    plants     came    from 


M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Looehristi.    Each  of  the  above 
received  a  first-class  certificate. 

In  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.'s  group  was 
Cattleya  Mossi*  Le  President,  a  very  beautiful 
variety  of  a  well-known  Orchid.  The  flower  is 
very  large,  the  sepals  Ijeing  long,  lanceolate  and 
reflexed  at  the  tips.  The  petals  are  very  broad 
and  beautifully  crenated.  The  colour  of  both  is 
a  deep  rosy  lilac,  and  this  colour  also  pre- 
dominates in  the  labellum.  The  latter  is  very 
large,  broad,  beautifully  waved  at  the  edges, 
with  a  broad  band  of  very  rich  yellow  at  the  top 
of  the  thi-oat.  In  the  centre  of  the  lip  the 
colour  is  very  rich  velvety  purple. 

Odontioda  St.  Fuscien,  as  shown  by  M.  Henri 
C4raire,  St.  Fuscien,  Amiens,  is  a  very  pretty 
member  of  the  bigenerie  race.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  dull  yellow,  and  this  is  almost 
obliterated  with  orange  scarlet  spots.  The 
sepals  and  petals  all  have  a  distinct  edging  of 
crimson.  The  medium-sized  labellum  is  a  mix- 
ture of  old  rose,  yellow  and  dull  orange.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  usual  size.  This  plant  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Cochlioda  noetzliana 
and  Odontoglossum  Adriante. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  of  Bradford 
staged  a  very  handsome  Odontoglossum  named 
0.  hibernicum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
uniform  lanceolate  shape  with  reflexed  tip3,  the 
canary  yellow  ground  colour  being  thickly  covered 
with  large, dull  brownish  crimson  blotches,  except 
at  the  tips,  which  are  left  pure  yellow.  The 
labellum  is  large,  roughly  heart-shaped  and  of  a 
pale  cre.im  colour  except  at  the  base,  which  is 
dull  crimson. 

In  Odontoglossum  laudatum  we  have  a  very 
handsome  member  of  this  genus,  the  good-sized, 
well-formed  flowers  having  their  white  ground 
almost  covered  with  large,  dull,  purplish  blotches, 
the  markings  being  of  a  very  regular  order. 
This  came  from  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Kenneth  was  exhibited 
by  Norman  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylani 
(gardener,  Mr.  Chapman).  It  is  a  lovely  flower, 
the  white  ground  being  very  heavily  blotched 
with  rich  orange  purple.  The  markings,  how- 
ever, are  none  too  regular.  The  flowers  are  of 
good  shape,  and  are  well  placed  on  a  somewhat 
arching  stem. 

Cirrhopetalum  pulchrum  was  in  the  large  group 
staged  by  Sir  .1.  Colman,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound).  This  is  a  large-fl^owered  plant 
of  these  interesting  and  curious  Orchids,  the  dull 
cream  ground  colours  of  the  curiously-shaped 
blossoms  being  very  heavily  besprinkled  with 
very  dull  carmine  blotches.  The  fan-like  in- 
florescence was  composed  of  eleven  fully- 
developed  flowers.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also 
displaying  a  splendidly-grown  plant  of  Odonta- 
glossum  Lindenii.  This  plant  had  a  long  arching 
inflorescence  composed  of  rather  small  canary 
yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  were  very 
much  crimped  at  the  edges. 

Cypripedium  ventricosum  from  Messrs.  Williat 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  most  closely  resembling  the  better-known 
C.  macranthon,  and  the  twain  are  natives  of 
Siberia.  The  plant  now  under  notice  diSers  from 
C.  macranthon  in  having  shorter  petals  and  a 
handsomely  inflated  pouch  much  deeper  in  colour. 
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The  predominant  colour  tone  is  purplish  red, 
varying  in  degree  in  the  individual  examples. 

An  award  of  merit  was  granted  to  eaoh  of 
the  above-named  plants. 

Bulbophyllum  vibrans,  as  staged  by  Sir  J. 
Colman,  Bart.,  is  a  little  plant  that  is  more 
curious  than  beautiful.  It  had  two  tiny  curiously- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  creamy  brown  and  spotted 
character,  and  was  awarded  a  botanical  certificate. 

*^*  Owing  to  the  demands  on  our  space  we  have 
been  compelled  to  hold  over  the  descriptions  of 
new  plants  honoured  by  the  floral  committee  until 
next  week. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

June  9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition of  Flowers,  Plants,  fee,  1 — 6  p.m. 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.  Admission,  2s.  6d.  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

June  11  and  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables (Fresh  and  Preserved),  1 — 6  p.m.  Lecture 
at  3  p.m.  by  Mr.  H.  Hamel  Smith  on  "The 
Cultivation  of  Cacao."  King's  Colonials' 
Orchestra.  Admission,  2s.  6d.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 


The  Gapdeneps'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  —  Sir  Frank  Crisp, 
LL.B.,  J. P.,  has  kindly  sent  the  sum  of 
£31  6s.  5d.  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  above 
institution,  this  being  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  admission  fees  received  for  opening 
Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames,  to  visitors. 

Kew  Guild  annual  meetingr  and 

dinner.  —  The  annual  general  meeting, 
followed  by  the  usual  dinner,  was  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  Monday,  the  25th  ult. 
About  fifty  members  attended  the  meeting,  and 
the  proceedings  were  of  an  enthusiastic  character. 
In  the  discussion  on  a  change  of  policy  of  the 
Guild,  the  old  Kewites  were  firmly  opposed  to 
any  change.  The  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet  are  of  a  favourable  character.  We  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Bean,  the  assistant 
curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  has  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Journal  and  that  in  future 
the  committee  as  a  whole  will  assume  that  office. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew  occupied  the  chair  at 
the  dinner,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hemsley, 
Mr.  Daydon  Jackson  responded  to  the  toast  of 
the  Guild.  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson  proposed, 
in  eulogistic  terras,  "The  Chairman."  The 
enjoyment  of  the  evening  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  splendid  vocal  music  supplied  by  Miss 
A.  Walter,  Miss  I.  Watson  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Briscoe. 

National  Rose  Society's  appange- 

mentS  fOP  1908. — We  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  publication  containing  details  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  coming  season,  together 
with  a  list  of  members,  schedules  of  prizes  and 
bye-laws  and  regulations.  The  metropolitan 
exhibition  is  to  be  held  as  usual  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Friday, 
July  3.  The  provincial  show  is  this  year  to  be 
held  at  Manchester,  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  (White  City),  on  Tuesday,  July  21,  and 
the  autumn  .show  is  fixed  for  'Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall,  Vincent  Square.  As  usual  the  committee 
are  r)ttering  prizes  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  and 
we  fully  anticipate  record  displays,  providing 
the  weather  proves  favourable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
E.  Mawley,  V.M.H.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 

M.  Abel  Chatenay.— Wandering  round 
the  Paris  Salon  a  few  days  ago  we  had  our 
attention  arrested  by  a  finely-executed  portrait 
of  a  gentleman    we    have  haid    the  pleasure    of 


knowing  for  some  years  past.  Although  no 
name  is  given  in  the  Salon  catalogue,  but  merely 
the  No.  864,  followed  by  the  words  "Portrait  de 
M.  A.  C,"  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  features  of 
the  well-known  French  horticulturist  and  able 
secretary  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France. 

Royal  Lancashlpe  Agpicultupal 

Society. — The  annual  exhibition  in  connexion 
with  this  flourishing  society  is  to  be  held  at 
Piatt  Fields,  Manchester,  on  July  30  and  31  and 
August  1  and  2.  We  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  schedule  of  the  horticultural  section,  and 
notice  that  many  valuable  cash  prizes  are  offered 
for  groups  of  plants,  collections  of  alpines  and 
hardy  perennials,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
Ferns,  Caladiums,  Fuchsias,  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Orchids,  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  Roses  and  Car- 
nations. Sweet  Peas  are  specially  catered  for, 
numerous  classes  with  good  prizes  being  arranged 
for  these.  Ten  official  large  silver  medals  will 
also  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for  awarding 
to  trade  exhibits.  In  some  classes  the  cash 
prizes  are  supplemented  by  silver  cups.  Copies 
of  the  schedule  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Edward 
Bohane,  Derby  House,  Preston. 

A  RllOdOdendPOn  ShOWr.  —  Messrs. 
John  Waterer's  annual  exhibition  of  Rhododen- 
drons will  be  opened  on  Wednesday  next  and 
remain  on  view  throughout  the  month. 

Hepbaceous  Calceolapias  at 
FaPnham  Royal. — A  beautiful  display  of 
Cilceolarias  may  be  seen  now  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  James  and  Son,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough. 
The  plants  are  admirably  grown,  and  the  colours 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  shades,  tne  pink 
and  salmon  pink  tints  displaying  a  great  contrast 
to  the  spotted  types.  It  is  the  pink  shades  that 
attract  us  most,  and  in  the  future  will  probably 
undergo  further  development. 

Amapyllises  and  Chpysanthe- 
mums    at    St.   Petepsbupg.  —  In   an 

interesting  letter  appearing  in  a  German  con- 
temporary from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  M.  K.  Kiihn, 
head  gardener  at  Lewaschowa,  near  St.  Peters- 
burg, we  note  the  prevailing  taste  for  English 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  with  exclusively 
large  blooms,  while  the  pretty  varieties  of  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  are  entirely  neglected 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  Imperial  Gardens. 
In  other  countries  these  small-flowered  varieties 
are  largely  employed  in  making  funeral  wreaths  ; 
but  in  Russia  only  metal  wreaths  are  the  fashion, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see,  especially  at  funerals 
of  important  persons,  magnificent  hearses  loaded 
with  metal  wreaths,  on  which  expensive  ribbons 
are  fastened,  drawn  by  snow  white  horses.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  grown 
for  sale  is  very  small,  although  the  plants  are 
cultivated  in  large  numbers.  The  principal 
varieties  are  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  the  chief 
variety  ;  then  come  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  W. 
Duckham,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Buron,  Amy  Ensol 
(very  fine  as  a  pot  plant).  Souvenir  de  Lombez 
and  N.C.S.  Jubilee.  One  which  is  likely  to 
become  a  great  favourite  is  Dolly  Glide,  an 
English  variety.  One  great  point  in  this  variety 
is  that  the  flower  is  not  injured  by  rain.  Dolly 
Glide  begins  with  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli  to  flower 
in  the  middle  of  October,  and  can  still  be  had  in 
fine  condition  at  the  end  of  December.  Large- 
flowered  varieties  begin  to  flower  at  St.  Peters- 
burg early  in  the  month  of  August ;  the  late 
flowerers  not  so  soon.  As  regards  Amaryllises, 
scarcely  any  were  grown  there  previously  to 
Messrs.  Ker  and  Son  of  Liverpool  showing  a 
large  group  of  these  plants  at  an  international 
exhibition  held  in  1899.  Now  there  is  scarcely 
a  garden  in  wliieh  thousands  are  not  grown.  So 
far  is  the  cultivation  of  these  bulbs  extended 
that  flowering  plants  are  obtainable  from  Sep- 
tember onwards  to  the  spring.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  of  the  article  remarks  that  large- 
flowered  Amaryllises  and  Chrysanthemums  are 
eageily  purchased,  but  not  so  those  of  medium 
quality. — <  )I!SEKVER. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 

JUNE. 

THE  BEST  EIGHTEEN  OUTDOOR-GROWN 
FLOWERS  AND  GRASSES  FOR  CUT- 
TING FOR  ROOM  DECORATION,  WITH 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  SUCCESSFUL 
CULTIVATION. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEA.S, 

A    Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

ire  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 
The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  ' '  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  .Tune  30.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
deeision  Is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  hy  correspondents.) 

"The  Gapden"Flowep  Show.— Will 

you  allow  me  as  a  reader  of  your  excellent  paper 
to  add  my  plea  to  that  of  "  F.  G.  S. ,"  which 
appears  in  The  Garden  for  May  16,  for  a  class  in 
your  forthcoming  show  for  town  gardeners?  I 
should  be  very  pleased  for  one  to  enter  as  a 
competitor,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
send  some  flowers,  if  possible,  whether  we  have 
a  class  to  ourselves  or  not.  I  have  no  doubt  a 
class  limited  to  town  gardeners  will  be  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  arrange  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  impossible,  and  I  hope,  sir,  that  you 
will  give  our  suggestions  consideration  and  see 
your  way  clear  to  adopt  it. — Ros  in  Urbe, 
Parson  s  Green,  London,  S.  W. 

Anemones  natupalised  in  grpass. 

The  note  in  The  Garden  of  the  9th  ult. 
reminds  me  that  Anemone  blanda,  with  several 
allied  species,  are  easily  naturalised  in  grass  and 
soon  sow  themselves  thickly,  forming  groups 
which  have  a  beautiful  effect  at  this  season.  A. 
apennina  is  a  beautiful  hardy  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  is  A.  ranunculoides.  A.  nemorosa  fl.  -pi. 
is  also  a  beautiful  white  one.  All  these  will  do 
quite  well.  A  few  years  ago  we  planted  some 
in  beds.  A  few  roots  were  left  over,  and  these 
were  planted  under  Beech  trees.  These  ha\'e 
formed  large  masses  and  are  seeding  freely 
in  the  grass.  Strange  to  say,  these  were  bought 
for  the  ordinary  A.  apennina,  and  for  the  first 
year  or  two  they  came  quite  true.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  great  many  more  white  than 
blue,  and  I  fear  that  in  a  short  time  the  blue 
will  have  vanished  entirely.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  soil  (limestone)  which  has 
influenced  the  colour  ;  it  certainly  suits  them 
very  well  indeed.  Wherever  the  seed  is 
scattered  there  will  the  plants  grow  and  increase 
rapidly.  A.  blanda  does  not  increase  so  quickly, 
but  is  a  beautiful  hardy  and  early  plant. — 
T.  Arnold. 

DestPOying  eaPWigS.^In  the  article 
on  "Earwigs"  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  ult., 
your  able  correspondent  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders 
states  "That  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  method 
for  destroying  this  insect  except  b3' trapping,  " 
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which  is,  as  we  all  know  to  our  cost,  a  very  slow 
and  uncertain  one.  Now,  might  I  suggest  that 
among  your  many  readers,  a  few  with  ample 
leisure  and  patience  to  record  their  results,  should 
write  to  me,  expressing  their  willingness  to 
experiment  with  a  new  preparation  and  also  with 
a  beetle  poison  which  is  not  yet  introduced ,  being 
only  in  the  experimental  stage.  If  they  will  do 
so,  free  samples  will  be  forwarded,  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  some  wonderful  results  will  be 
achieved  by  way  of  destroying  pests  which 
hitherto  have  been  considered  unexterminable.  — 
.Joseph  Lytle,  Fresh/ield  Eoad,  Formby. 
A  snow  scene  In  April.— You  will 

doubtless  remember  that  about  two  months  ago 
you  very  kindly  answered  several  questions 
which  I  sent  to  you.  I  have  thought  more  than 
once  that  I  should  like  in  some  way  or  other  to 
acknowledge  your  kindness.  On  April  25  we  had 
a  heavy  snowstorm  here,  and  when  awaking  in 
the  morning  the  snow  lay  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches  on  the  ground  in  one  vast  white  mantle. 
Being  an  amateur  photographer,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  I  would  try  to  take  a  snapshot  of 
it  in  our  local  park.  I  had  not  wandered  very 
far  before  I  saw  a  very  pretty  nook,  in  which  the 
trees  blended  beautifully  with  the  surrounding 
scenery.  This  I  took,  and  am 
forwarding  to  you  the  first  print 
I  have  taken  from  the  negative. 
I  ask  you  to  kindly  accept  it  as 
a  very  small  acknowledgment  of 
your  kindness  to  me.  I  wish  you 
every  success  with  your  nicely- 
printed  and  very  valuable  paper. 
— Victor  R.  Richardson,  Fromt, 
Somerset. 

Free-floweplng  Daffo- 
dils. —  Your  correspondents' 
notes  in  The  Garden  of  April  4 
and  the  9th  ult.  concerning  free- 
flowering  Daffodils  have  been 
specially  interesting  to  me.  I  have 
grown  Daffodils  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  have  now  a 
large  collection.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  largest  return 
I  have  ever  had  in  flowers  from  a 
single  bulb  occurred  two  years 
ago.  This  was  from  a  single  bulb 
of  Weardale  Perfection  ;  it  was  a 
very  fine  bulb  when  planted  in 
1905,  and  the  following  year  I  had 
four  grand  flowers.  Last  year  I 
fully  expected  that  I  should  have 
had  five  or  more.  But  history 
repeated  itself  ;  there  were  only 
four.  This  year  there  were  five.  I 
think  that  tliis  seems  to  point  to 
the  tact  that  if  one  ^^■ants  as  large  an  increase  as 
possible  in  flowers,  the  plan  to  adopt  is  to  take 
up  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  possible  after  growth  for 
the  season  is  over  and  divide  them,  not,  however, 
to  divide  them  too  hard  and  in  too  greedy  a  way 
to  obtain  as  many  offsets  as  possible,  but  only  to 
part  asunder  those  bulbs  that  will  readily  sepa- 
rate and  those  only  that  have  the  brown 
covering  that  surrounds  every  thoroughly- 
matured  bulb.  One  assists  Nature  in  this  way. 
The  contest  for  supremacy,  as  it  were,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  less  keen,  and  every 
bulb  has  a  better  chance  of  giving  proof  by  itself 
what  it  can  do.  Until  I  read  your  corre- 
spondent's note  in  The  Garden  of  the  9th 
ult.  I  almost  imagined  that  my  bulb  of  Wear- 
dale  Perfection  two  years  ago  with  its  four 
blooms  held  the  record  for  free  flowering  among 
trumpet  Daffodils ;  but  I  was  truly  amazed  to 
read  that  a  single  bulb  of  Emperor  threw  six 
blooms.  This  is  a  greater  return  than  any  I 
have  ever  read  of  or  heard  of  before. — (Rev.) 
William  W.  Flemvnc!,  Coo/Jin,  Portlaw,  County 
Waterfard. 

The  Poetlcus  section  ot  Nar- 
cissus.— Kindly  allow  me  space  to  inform 
"  Poetaster  "  (page  238)  that  Acme  is  certainly 
an  absolutely  pure  Poeticus  and  bred  between 


cure  for  the  ant  pest,  with  which  insect  I 
am  overrun  ;  they  run  and  swarm  over  every- 
thing and  are  very  distasteful  on  the  grass,  &c. 
If,  as  your  correspondent  says,  he  knows  some- 
thing about  practical  gardening,  he  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  for  his  garden. 


two  absolutely  pure  Poeticus  varieties.  To  my 
eye — which,  I  suppose,  has  looked  on  a  very 
great  many  more  seedling  Poeticus  flowers  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years  than  anyone  else  can  have 
seen — there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  form  or  colour 
of  Acme  of  any  influence  whatever  outside  true 

Poeticus.  I  could  show  "  Poetaster"  a  score  of  |  I  know  very  little  about  gardening,  except  what 
seedlings  with  precisely  the  same  red,  which  is  a  I  have  learnt  through  your  paper,  and  I  find  my 
rare  tone,  but,  nevertheless,  occurs  in  a  certain  greatest  difficulty  is  in  deciding  what  I  shall 
line  of  Poeticus  descent.  As  to  its  white,  no  grow.  However,  a  bit  ot  what  I  have  made  a 
two  varieties  ot  pure  Poeticus  have  precisely  the  start  with  in  my  "  back  yard  "  may  not  be  amiss ; 
same  white,  a  thing  which  can  at  once  be  seen  by  possibly  I  have  planted  some  with  more  hope 
a  trained  eye  if  the  flowers  are  set  against  a  dead  than  wisdom.  Sly  soil  is  light,  very  dark  in 
white  background.  Broadly  speaking,  the  earlier  colour,  and  I  believe,  inclined  to  be  sour  (any 
Poets  are  less  white  than  the  later  ;  but  no  two  ,  way  it  smells  rather  disagreeable  when  turned 
are  quite  alike  in  this  respect,  whether  early  or  I  over).  I  have  used  no  manure  of  any  kind, 
late.— G.  H.  Engleheart.  The   following  is   the  list:     Lilies    in   variety. 

Town  g^aPdening:  and  eats.— With  good ;  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  good  :  Pinks, 
reference  to  your  correspondent's  ("F.  G.  S.")  i  eighteen  varieties,  good;  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
criticism  of  "  The  Town  Garden  "  column,  as  it  I  very     good;       Carnations,      sixteen      varieties. 


was,  I  believe,  at  my  suggestion  that  you  adopted 
it,  perhaps  a  few  words  from  me  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  I  am  sorry  he  thinks  so  little  of  it. 
I  cannot  agree  with  very  much  that  he  says. 
My  garden  is  a  proper  town  garden,  about  '24  feet 
by  18  feet,  and  consists  of  a  S  feet  border  round 
three  sides  and  a  bed  5  feet  in  diameter  in  the 


moderate,  the  birds  got  at  them  ;  Campanulas, 
very  good ;  Phlox,  moderate  ;  Doronicuras,  in 
full  bloom  ;  Harpalium,  good  ;  Persian  Ranun- 
culus, good  ;  Iris,  in  full  bloom  ;  Chrysanthe- 
mums, not  yetplanted  ;  Antirrhinums,  notplanted 
yet  ;  and  some  others,  the  names  ot  which  I  do 
not  know,  having  had  them  given  to  me,  and  in 
addition  the  following  annuals 
all  grown  from  seed ;  Stocks, 
Mignonette,  Cupid  Sweet  Peas, 
Nasturtiums  and  Canary  Creeper. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  list, 
Mr.  Editor  ;  surely  not  a  bad  one 
for  a  back  yard  ?  I  may  mention 
also  that  I  have  had  a  fine  show 
of  bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses,  Seillas, 
Hyacinths  and  Daffodils.  I  quite 
agree  with  "F.  G.  S. "  that  gar- 
dening is  somewhat  expensive.  I 
hope  later  to  let  you  know  what 
success  I  have  and  also  some 
hints  for  "  F.  G.  S."  as  to  my 
method  of  cultivating  the  above. 
— Rus  IN  Urbe,  Parson's  Green, 
London,  S.  W. 

'-F.    G.    S."    must   not 

assume  that   town   or    suburban 
gardens  are  found  in  and  around 
London  only.     I  have  a  garden, 
it    worthy    of    the    name,    fully 
16  feet  square,  and  in  a  thickly- 
populated   part   ot    Kingston-on- 
Thames,     where     at     one      time 
cats   gave   me    immense   trouble, 
doing    great    harm.       For    some 
reason    or    other    they    have 
almost   entirely   disappeared,    no 
doubt    some     sensible    and     not 
too     Si|ueamish     persons    having 
assisted   this   clearance   of    the    feline    race   by 
chemical  means.     But  to  guard  my  small  garden 
I  put  up  round  portions  of  it  most  accessible  to 
cats  wire  netting  standing  2  feet  above  the  usual 
fence  and  in  other  parts  fixed  up  two  and  three 
strands  of   barbed  wire.      Cats  have   ever  since 
fought  shy  of  my  enclosure.     It  is  folly   to  be 
tender-hearted  to  these   pests.      In   so    small    a 


SCENE    in    a    somerset   PARK    ON    APRIL    25. 

centre.     It  is  situated  well  within  the  four  mile 

radius  of  Charing  Cross,  and  within  about  five 

minutes'  walk  ot  the  Electric  Railway  generating 

station  (with  its  four  great  shafts  always  belching 

forth  great  volumes  ot  smoke),  a  gas  works  and 

a  large  brewery,   so   "  F.  G.    S. "   will  recognise 

that  it  gets  its  share  of  smoke.     He  says  people 

in  towns  do  not  grow  Lettuces,  but  if  he  lives  in 

London   he  cannot  go   about   and   use   his  eyes  ;  space  I  grow  on  the  fences  Ampelopsis,  Clematis 

much.       What   about   all   the    little   allotments 

filled     with     vegetables   that    the   railway    men 

cultivate '!     In  this  part  ot  London   every  spare 

bit  of  land  is  cultivated,  mostly  for   vegetables. 

He  must  remember  that  it  is  also  for  those  that 

Mr.  Wright  has  to  write  and  advise.     If  he  does 

know  ot  any  device  for  keeping  away  cats  I  will 

shower  all  the  gratitude  I  can  on  him  if  he  will 

tell  us  what  it  is  ;  I  have  heard  ot  nothing  more 

practical  than  Mr.  Wright's  device  yet.     I  grow 

no  vegetables  ot  any  kind,  and  the  only  criticism 

I  shall  make  of  "  'The  Town  Garden  "  column  is 

that  there  is  so  few  varieties  given  for  planting. 

I  have  tried  Mr.  Wright's  remedy  for  worms  in 

grass  and  it   is  capital.     I,   too,   have  a  lawn  ; 

whether  my  grass  will  prove  an  annual  remains 

to  be  seen  ;  I  have  only  just  raised  it  from  seed ; 

I  have  hopes  that  it  will  prove  perennial.     By- 

the-by  can   Mr.    Wright  or  anyone    give  me    a 


montana  (a  splendid  town  climber),  Ivies,  seed- 
ling Vines,  Brambles,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  borders 
hardy  Ferns,  Daffodils,  Auriculas,  Creeping 
Jennys  or  other  hardy  things  that  will  give  little 
trouble  and  really  grow  well.  It  is  useless  to 
plant  things  which  in  such  environment  refuse 
to  grow. — A.  D. 

Sycamore     seedling    with    four 

cotyledons. — An  uncommon  seedling  Sj'ca- 
more  has  lieen  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Onslow, 
Hill  House,  Bembridge,  Isle  ot  Wight.  Instead 
of  the  cotyledons  being  two  in  number,  as  is 
usual  with  the  Sycamore,  four  distinct  cotyledons 
have  been  produced.  They  are  rather  smaller 
than  the  average  size  for  the  species,  but  are 
similar  in  shape  and  character.  We  have  never 
observed  this  multiplicity  of  seed  leaves  in  the 
Sj'camore  before,  though  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  with  seedlings  ot  some  plants. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE    WHITE    SPANISH    BROOM. 

(Cttisus  albus.  ) 

THE  numerous  members  of  the  Broom 
family  compose  a  very  important 
group  of  flowering  shrubs,  as  nearly 
every  one  is  of  a  most  fioriferous 
character  and  very  ornamental.  The 
white  Spanish  Broom  (Oytisus  albus) 
is  found  wild  in  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
it  has  as  a  companion  the  yellow  Spanish  Broom, 
a  plant  that  is  not  a  Cytisus  at  all,  but  belongs 
to  the  allied  genus  Spartium.  The  shrub  under 
notice  is  of  graceful  appearance,  with  thin,  green, 
twiggy  branches  and  three-parted  leaves  ;  the 
latter,  however,  are  not  borne  in  very  great 
profusion.  The  flowers  are  produced  during 
April  and  May,  and  are  white  and  small.  The 
illustration  well  defines  the  fioriferous  character 
of  the  plant.  A  variety  is  in  commerce  called 
incarnatus  ;  in  this  the  wing  petals  are  reddish 
in  colour. 

Like  most  of  the  other  Cytisuses,  this  one  is  at 
its  best  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age,  and 
although  plants  will  live  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  them  so  long, 
as  they  become  leggy  and  unsightly.  With  some 
shrubs  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  the  branches 
back  when  they  became  leggy,  and  so  obtain  a 
new  foundation,  but  with  Brooms  this  is  out  of 
the  cjuestion.  So  long  as  cutting  back  is  re- 
stricted to  one  year  old  wood  it  answers  well, 
but  is  quite  a  failure  when  applied  to  old  wood. 
Seeds  are  borne  freelj',  and  from  these  very  nice 
plants  may  be  obtained  in  two  years.  Stopping 
of  the  shoots  is  essential  while  the  plants  are 
young,  so  that  a  good  foundation  is  formed. 
When  planting  out  it  is  advisable  to  stake  each 
plant,  as  the  roots  are  usually  out  of  proportion 
to  the  head  and  will  not  keep  the  plant  firm  until 
established.  The  plant  thrives  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  W.  D. 

AN    UNCOMMON    SHRUB    FOR 
FORCING. 

(Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.) 
We  have  within  the  last  few  years  seen  many 
subjects  forced  into  bloom  whose  adaptability  to 


that  mode  of  treatment  had  not  previously  been 
considered.    One  of  these  (Xanthoceras  sorbifolia) 
bids  fair  to  become  ere  long  very  popular  for  the  j 
purpose,  as  it  readily  lends  itself  to  this  mode  of 
treatment,     flowers     freely,    and    is    not    only  j 
decidedly  showy  but  also  quite  distinct  from  its 
associates.     The  Xanthoceras  (a  native  of  Eastern 
Asia)  is  a  sturdy  growing  shrub  or  tree  with  stout 
ascending  branches,  clothed  with  pinnate  leaves 
of  a  bright  glossy  green  tint.    These  leaves  consist 
of  seven  to  nine  leaflets  with  serrated  margins, 
bearing   in    general    appearance    a    certain    re- 
semblance  to   those   of   the    Sorbus,    hence    its ; 
specific   name.     The  flowers,  which  make  their  ' 
appearance  simultaneously  with  the  leaves,   are 
densely  packed   in   shortish   reeemes,    produced 
from  the  terminal  buds  of  the  preceding  years 
growth.     Individually  the  flowers  are  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  are  white  with  a  coppery 
red  centre,  caused  by  the  base  of  the  petals  being  ^ 
of  that  hue.     In  the  open  ground  it  is  perfectly  1 
hardy  as  far  as  the  winter's  frost  is  concerned, 
but  the  young  unfolding  leaves  and  blossoms  are 
quickly  injured  by  harsh  winds.     For  this  reason 
its  spring  display  out  of  doors  is  often  a  meagre 
one.     Under  glass,  however,  where  the  blossoms 
open  well,  it  is  very  effective.  H.  P. 
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A    BEAUTIFUL    TREE. 

(PtRUS  FLORIBUNDA   ATROSANGUINEA.) 

Few  flowering  trees  or  shrubs  can  excel  the  well- 
known  Pyrua  floribunda  for  its  wealth  of  bloom 
and  beautiful  appearance  in  the  spring  season  of 
the  year.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  excellent  variety  atro- 
sanguinea  should  be  very  little  known,  as  it 
possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  type,  with 
a  much  more  striking  colour.  The  unexpanded 
buds  are  very  showy,  being  so  richly  coloured, 
and  when  fully  open  are  well  described  by  the 
varietal  name.  This  Pyrus  is  a  fast  grower 
when  well  established  and  soon  forms  itself  into 
a  handsome,  small  tree,  well  suited  for  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  shrubbery,  or,  better  still,  in 
an  open  position  on  the  lawn,  where  its  long, 
pendulous  branches  have  ample  room  to  expand 
and  reveal  their  natural  grace.  I  do  not  know 
•whether  it  is  general,  but  the  habit  of  the  variety 
is  naturally  more  pendulous  with  us  than  is  the 
case  with  Pyrus  floribunda.      A.  E.  Thatcher. 


THE   WHITE  SPANISH   BROOM   (CVTISUS   ALBns)   AT   KEW. 


WORK  AMONG  THE   SWEET  PEAS. 

ON  page  165  the  treatment  of  the  young 
.  plants  up  to  the  time  of  permanent 
I  staking  was  dealt  with.  The 
'  plants  will  by  now  have  almost 
reached  the  tops  of  the  short 
twiggy  sticks  that  were  placed  in 
position  to  afford  them  temporary  support,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  at  once  see  about  the 
permanent  supports.  What  these  shall  consist  of 
will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  circum- 
stances. Personally,  I  prefer  good  bushy  sticks, 
but  these  are  not  always  available.  They  are, 
however,  more  easily  obtained  in  towns  now 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  most  seed  or 
corn  merchants  stocking  them. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  preparing  the  sticks  to 
remove  any  branches  that  radiate  at  an  awkward 
angle,  and  also  to  cut  them  so  that  they  are 
as  straight  as  possible.  This,  with  the  sharpening 
of  the  thick  end  and  removing  straggling  tips 
will  be  all  the  preparation  necessary.  The  length 
or  height  of  the  sticks  must  of  course  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Six  feet  is  a  good  average 
height ;  in  many  gardens  the  plants  never  grow 
so  tall,  and  in  others  they  grow  much  higher. 
The  insertion  of  the  sticks  will  need  some  care. 
Where  the  plants  are  grown  in  rows,  the  best 
way  is  to  place  the  sticks  about  3  inches  away 
from  the  plants  on  either  side,  the  distance  apart 
of  the  sticks  varying  according  to  their  width. 
Crowding  must,  however,  be  avoided.  A  point 
where  amateurs  often  go  wrong  is  in  sloping  the 
sticks  so  that  the  tops  form  a  sort  of  ridge.  The 
appearance  for  the  time  being  is  neat,  but  when 
the  plants  reach  the  top  they  have  but  little 
area  of  supports  to  cling  to,  and,  consequently, 
suffer  much  from  strong  winds.  The  double  row 
of  sticks,  when  properly  inserted,  should  be  as 
\  wide  at  the  top  as  at  the  base.  Where  clumps 
are  concerned  some  growers  prefer  to  place  the 
sticks  inside  the  circle  of  plants,  but  there  is  not 
any  advantage  in  this.  If  placed  outside,  the 
plants  quicklj'  grow  through  the  supports  and 
cover  them.  Where  a  large  stick  of  symmetrical 
form,  such  as  a  young  Birch  tree,  can  be  obtained, 
this  may  be  pushed  into  the  middle  of  the  circle  and 
allowed  to  form  the  sole  support  for 
the  clump.  The  effect  thus  obtained 
is  very  pretty.  Failing  sticks,  wire 
netting  of  large  mesh  (4-inch)  makes 
an  excellent  substitute,  and  will  last 
for  years.  It  should  be  securely 
fixed  to  stout  stakes  firmly  driven 
into  the  ground. 

With  the  advent  of  hot  weather 
will  come  the  question  of  mulching, 
and  where  fine  flowers  are  desired 
over  a  long  period  this  is  almost 
essential,  especially  if  the  soil  is  of 
rather  a  light  nature.  What  the 
mulching  shall  consist  of  is  a  ques- 
tion that  may  be  asked  by  some. 
Personally,  I  prefer  rather  long 
stable  manure  that  has  fermented 
well.  This  is  excellent  for  preserving 
moisture  and  graduallj'  yields  up  a 
small  amount  of  food  for  the  plants. 
Dwellers  in  towns  will  frequently 
find  this  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  as 
a  substitute,  Wakeley's  Hop  Manure 
is  excellent.  If  it  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  soil  and  placed 
'2  inches  or  3  inches  thick  along  each 
side  of  the  row  it  will  be  found  to 
preserve  the  moisture  and  at  the 
same  time  supply  valuable  food  to 
the  plants.  Mulching  of  any  kind 
should  not  be  put  on  until  the  soil 
has  had  time  to  get  thoroughly 
warmed  by  the  sun,  and  it  should 
be  applied  soon  after  a  good 
soaking     of     rain,    then    heat    and 
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moisture   will   both   be  conserved.      Feeding   is 

another    point    that   will   soon   need   attention. 

Many  good  growers  never   feed  at  all,  but  rely 

upon      thorough      preparation      and     manuring 

of   the   soil   to   supply  all   the   food   the   plants 

require.     Where  such  work   was  properly  done 

little  feeding   will  be  required,  but  should  the 

plants  appear  to  need  extra  help  much  good  may  be 

done  by  applying  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of 

loz.  to  each  yard  run  of  row.     This  may  be  given 

just  when  tliebuds  begin  to  appear.    When  a  few 

flow-ers  are  open  an  excellent  manure  is  made  up 

of  two  parts  superphosphate, 

one     part     sulphate     of 

ammonia     and      one      part 

nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre), 

using   this   mixture   at    the 

rate  of  loz.  to  each  yard  run 

of  row.     Weak   soot   water 

or  weak  liquid  manure  made 

from  cow  manure  are  both 

excellent.      The    artificial 

manures  advised  above  may 

be    applied    in     solution   if 

desired,  using  half  an  ounce 

to  a  gallon  of  water.    Where 

applied  in  a  dry  state  they 

should  be  well  watered  in. 

Liquid  manure  must  not  be 

given  when  the  soil  is  dry  ; 

water  well  with  clear  water, 

then  apply  the  liquid  manure 

a  few  hours  afterwards. 

Those  flowers  that  have 
orange  in  their  colour  com- 
position will  need  shading 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun ;  tiffany  blinds  on  rollers 
fixed  over  a  wooden  frame- 
work are  the  best,  but  any- 
thing that  will  afford  shade 
without  unduly  exehiding 
light  will  answer. 

Green  fly  is  sure  to  appear, 
and  this  pest  must  be 
promptly  checked  by  syring- 
ing the  plants  with  a  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap  and  quassia 
solution,  or  any  of  the 
excellent  insecticides  now 
advertised.  Spot  is  a  fungoid 
disease  that  causes  much 
trouble  in  wet  seasons;  as 
soon  as  seen  the  plants  must 
be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide  (liver  of 
sulphur),  half  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  repeating  the 
operation  if  necessary.     H. 


It  became  not  only  highly  esteemed  among  florists, 
but  gardeners  cultivated  it  with  great  care.  It 
may  at  once  be  said  that  the  early  Auricula  had 
little  in  common  with  the  plant  of  to-day,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  few  things  in  the  history  of  garden- 
ing concerning  which  no  doubt  exists  that  from 
the  first  it  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care, 
with  also  progress  towards  the  perfect  flower  of 
tlie  florist.  Gerarde's  Auriculas  may  be  passed 
over,  but  when  we  arrive  at  the  time  of  Parkinson 
(1629)  there  was  a  great  variety  of  these  "out- 
landish" flowers,  which  he  tells  us  "enorease  much 


AUEICULA  MILDRED 
JAY. 

One  of  the  most  shapely 
alpine  Auriculas  we  have 
seen  ;  the  blossoms,  too, 
are  oi  the  largest  size,  of 
perfect  outline  and  the 
colour  shading  well  defined. 
The  predominant  colour  is 
purple  to  a  bluish  shade,  with 
well-formed  cream-coloured 
centre.  It  was  exhibited  by 
the  famous  Auricula  specia- 
list, Mr.  James  Douglas, 
( ireat  Bookham,  Surrey, 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
l'2th  ult. ,  when  it  received  an  award  of  merit. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRIMROSE,  COW- 
SLIP   AND    AURICULA. 

(Gontinued  Jrom  page  251.) 

The  Auricula. 

Though  comparatively  not  an  old  garden  plant, 

the  Auricula  ranks  among  the   most  important 


A   NEW   ALPINE  AnRICUI,A  :   MILDRED  JAY.      (Natural  stie.) 


delight  in  all  sorts  of  the  Gentry  of  the  Land." 
The  flowers  at  this  time  were  all  selfs,  some  with 
white  centres,  others  with  yellow,  but  as  figured 
none  of  merit.  Some  of  the  colours  mentioned 
are  purple,  blood  red,  violet,  scarlet,  rose,  yellow, 
blush  and  the  inevitable  green.  At  this  time 
Tradescant  and  Master  Tuggie  of  Westminster 
were  the  leading  Auricula  growers.  The  period 
between  this  and  the  date  when  Rea's  book 
appeared  was  fruitful  in  good  gardening  work — 


many  florists  being  active — Bobart  and  Austen  of 
Oxford,  "  Mistris  Buggs  "  of  London,  Rickets  of 
Hogsden  and  a  dozen  others  whom  Rea  names. 
The  varieties  were  now  named,  such  as  The  Fair 
Virgin,  The  Matron,  The  Alderman,  The  Cow, 
The  Red  Bull  and  The  Black  Imperial.  Two 
striped  sorts  are  mentioned,  a  class  which  after- 
wards obtained  great  popularity.  Rea,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  noted  details  of  the  method  of 
cultivation  pursued  at  that  time,  and  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  the  best  sorts  were  set  in  pots.  By 
1683,  when  Gilbert's  Vade  Mecum  appeared,  the 
striped  varieties  had  largely 
increased,  and  to  them  was 
added  a  new  section — that 
of  doubles,  whicli,  as  well  as 
self  coloured,  were  produced 
too  in  striped  varieties, 
which,  judging  by  the  prices 
quoted  (£4  to  £.5  each)  were 
considered  the  cream. 

Gilbert  falls  into  rhyme 
over  theAuricula,  as  follows : 
.See  how  the  Bear's  ears  in  their 

several  Dresses, 
(That  yet  no  Poet's  Pen  too  high 

expresses.) 
Each  Head   adorned    with  such 

rich  attire 
Which    Fools    and    Clowns   may 

slight,  whilst  skill'd  admire 
Their  Gold,  their  Purples.  Scarlets 

Crimson  dies, 
Their   dark   and    lighter    halr'd 

Diversities. 
With  all  their  pretty  shades  and 

Ornaments 
Their   parti  -  colour'd  Coats  and 

pleasing  .Scents. 
Gold  laid  on  Scarlet,  .Silver  on  the 

blue 
With  sparkling  Eyes  to  take  the 

Eyes  of  you. 
Mixt  Colours,  many  more  to  please 

that  sense, 
Other  with  rich  and  great  magni- 
ficence ; 
In  double   Ruffs  with  Gold  and 

Silver  laced, 
On  purple  crimson,  and  so  neatly 

placed. 
Ransack  Flora's  Wardrobes,  none 

can  bring. 
More  taking  Ornaments  f  adorn 
the  .Spring. 
Bradley,  writing  on  the 
Auricula  in  1717,  remarks 
that  a  few  years  previously 
he  had  "  known  a  root  sold 
for  20  guineas,  but  that  was 
indeed  when  they  first  began 
to  appear  in  our  climates," 
from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  a  new  strain  had 
been  introduced,  probably 
from  Holland.  Bradley, 
moreover,  is  the  first  writer 
to  give  the  "excellencies" 
of  a  good  flower.  "A  good 
Auricula  ought  to  have  the 
following  excellencies:  First, 
that  the  flower-stem  be 
strong  and  substantial ; 
secondly,  the  footstalk  of 
the  flower  must  be  short  and 
capable  of  supporting  the 
blossom  upright  ;  thirdly, 
that  the  Pipe  or  neck  of  each 
Flower  be  short ;  fourthly, 
that  the  Flowers  be  large 
and  of  a  regular  form  ;  fifth, 
their  colours  should  be  bright 
and  well  mixt ;  sixthly,  that 
the  eye  be  large,  romid  and 
of  a  good  white  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  flowers 
spread  themselves  flat  and  be  no  way  inclinable 
to  cup." 

The  above  is  repeated  almost  word  for  word 
in  "Miller's  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Dictionary  " 
of  1724,  while  in  that  of  1733  it  is  noted  ad- 
ditionally that  "  the  Tube  of  the  Neck  be  not 
too  wide."  It  was  at  the  latter  date,  according 
to  Justice,  a  Scottish  amateur,  that  the  Auricula 
originated.     Maddock  in  1792  .dates  from  about 
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fifty  years  previously,  while  in  a  "  Monthly 
Calendar  "  (1738),  it  is  stated  that  "Plain  flowers 
brought  from  Holland  were  sold  for  a  great  price. " 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  from  one  of 
these  the  seed  was  obtained  which  produced  the 
plant  from  which  the  succeeding  florists'  varieties 
were  raised.  In  1738,  however,  the  striped  forms 
were  still  pre-eminent.  They  were  "richly 
cover'd  with  a  dusty  meal"  ;  perhaps  Thomson's 
"Auriculas  enrich'd  with  shining  meal  o'er 
all  their  velvet  leaves."  These  were  called 
"  Painted  Ladies,"  and  later  the  stage  Auricula 
was  designated  variegated  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  self  or  "plain  Auricula." 

Garden  or  Old  Auriculas. 

The  statement  in  "Hill's Eden " (1757)  that  the 
cultivated  forms  originated  from  a  purple  variety 
of  the  yellow-flowered  Primula  Auricula  cannot, 
therefore,  be  entertained.  Probably  that  ver- 
satile person  was  thinking  of  what  we  now 
term  the  alpine  Auricula,  for  he  remarks  :  "Their 
colour  is  a  deep  but  glowing  purple  and  the 
eye  is  yellow."  From  about  the  year  1740  to 
1790  there  is  a  break  in  the  history  of  the 
flower,  but  at  the  latter  date  it  had  developed 
varieties  which  were  still  in  cultivation  at  a 
recent  period.  Coloured  illustrations  of  such 
varieties  occur  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Mayazine, 
Haddock's  "Florists'  Directory,"  and  in  "The 
Temple  of  Flora."  Haddock's  properties  of  the 
Auricula  and  Polyanthus  form  the  basis  of  later 
standards  of  these  flowers,  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  one  of  the  technical  words  used  to 
designate  the  umbel  of  flowers — a  "truss." 
"Bunch"  is  a  term  previously  in  use,  and  this 
author  uses  both.  Truss  has  survived  and  bunch 
is,  perhaps,  never  used.  Truss  is  obviously  a 
colloquial  corruption  of  thyrsis  or  thyrse. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Auriculas  were  popular  not  only  with  florists  but 
also  with  gardeners.  Here  and  there,  too,  through- 
out the  country,  collections  were  kept  together 
by  some  humble  enthusiasts  whose  love  for  the 
flower  was  not  eclipsed  by  tlie  introduction  of 
gayer  flowers  into  our  gardens,  but  Yorkshire, 
where  a  collection  of  .'\urieulas  was  called  a 
"  stud,"  and  Lancashire  were  the  chief  homes  of 
the  plant. 

Flower  societies,  which,  by  the  way,  can  be 
traced   back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  main- 


tained a   spirit   of  rivalry  and   were   important 
aids  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  flower  form. 

In  Lancashire  the  Auricula  went  by  the  name 
of  Baziers  (Bear's  Ears),  and  one  of  the  songs 
sang  by  Haj'ers  in 

the  end  of  April  had        

as  a  refrain  the  line 
"  The  Baziers  are 
sweet  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May."  It 
may  be  interesting 
to  repeat  here  a 
li^  of  twelve  varie- 
ties given  in  1833. 
These  are :  Green 
edged  —  Booth's 
Freedom, Stretche's 
Alexander  and 
Howard's  Lord 
Nelson.  Or ey  edged 
—  Waterhouse's 
Conqueror  of 
Europe,  Grime's 
Privateer  and  Ken- 
yon's  Ringleader. 
White  edged  — 
Hughes's  Pillar  of 
Beauty,  Lee's 
Bright  Venus  and 
Taylor's  Glory. 
Selfs  —  G  ri  me's 
Flora's  Flag,  Red- 
man's Hetropolitan 
and  Schole's  Ned 
Lud.  Host  of  these 
are  named  in  a 
larger  selection 
given  a  decade 
later,  when  Page's 
Champion,  Oliver's 
Lovely  Ann,  Syke's 
Complete  and  Het- 
ealfe's  Lancashire 
Hero  are  also 
named.  Alpines, 
though  perhaps 
always  in  cultiva- 
tion, were  not 
grown  by  florists 
until  about  thirty 
years  ago. 


The  old  florists  were  partial  to  a  rich  compost, 
some  using  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  cow 
manure  to  one-third  of  soil;  others  dispensed 
with  soil  altogether.  Night  soil,  sugar  boiler's 
refuse,  blood  and  Willow  earth  are  other  materials 
used,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  those  of  a  manurial 
nature  were  completely  decomposed,  and,  indeed, 
reduced  to  soil  before  they  were  used.  Hogg  of 
Paddington  was  perhaps  the  first  to  employ  a, 
simple  compost,  and  this  was  improved  upon  by 
Dr.  Horner  of  Hull,  father  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Homer,  who  used  one  of  two  parts  loam,  cjne  of 
decayed  cow  manure  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
sand.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 

(To  be  continued.) 

NARCISSUS  BARCAROLLE. 
Among  the  many  fine  varieties  of  Narcissus 
Poetious  there  is  probably  none  finer  than  Bar- 
carolle. 1'he  flower  is  well  rounded  and  the  eye  is 
margined  with  red.  Having  grown  this  variety,  I 
can  say  that  it  is  of  remarkably  vigorous  habit 
and  (juick  to  increase,  so  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
take  a  prominent  place  among  Narcissi.  Mr.  Chap- 
man of  Rye  holds  the  stock.        W.  A.  Watts. 


HUTCHINSIA    ALPINA. 

This  delightful  alpine  was  one  of  those  mentioned 
in  the  prize  essay  "  How  to  Make  a  Small  Rock 
Garden,'"  and  therefore  this  brief  description  may 
be  of  interest.  The  plant  was  named  after  Miss 
Hutehins,  a  distinguished  botanist.  It  grows  to 
a  height  of  from  4  inches  to  H  inches  altogether, 
and  the  flowers  are  in  clusters  on  a  stalk 
about  2  inches  long.  The  season  of  flowering 
is  from  March  to  June,  and  when  grown  in 
large  pieces  in  suitable  soil  and  position  it 
makes  a  magnificent  display  during  these 
months.  H.  Buckton. 


A   NEW   NARCISSUS  (BARCAROLLE)   EXHIBITED   AT   THE   BIRMINGHAM 
PAFEODIL  SHOW, 
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SINGLE   AND   DOUBLE  VIOLETS. 

^F  recent  years,  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  large-flowered  single 
Violet,  the  love  for  this  beautiful 
and  fragrant  flower  has  deepened 
greatly,  and  it  is  not  unusual  at 
the  leading  exhibitions  to  find 
delightful  exhibits  which,  I  am  sure,  have  helped 
towards  popularising  the  plant.  At  one  time 
California,  a  large  single  flower  of  deep  blue 
colouring,  was  largely  grown  ;  but  all  the  single 
sorts  have  been  superseded  by  Princess  of  Wales, 
which   is   in    many   gardens,    except   for    a   few 
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been  heavily  manured  with  farmyard  manure 
this  will  not  be  necessary.  A  good  general 
manure  can  be  prepared  as  follows  :  Three  parts 
AMONG  THE  I  superphosphate  of  lime,  one  part  sulphate  of 
potash  and  one  part  nitrate  of  soda.  Apply 
about  4oz.  to  each  square  yard  of  surface.  In 
country  districts,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
night  soil  and  sewage,  this  is  a  splendid  stimulant 
to  well-established  Roses.     Draw  drills  between 


great  mistake  to  encourage  a  lot  of  very 
small  spray  growth  on  the  what  may  be  termed 
better-class  Roses.  Of  course,  on  ramblers  and 
the  old-fashioned  summer  Roses  this  is  not  so 
material,  but  even  with  Roses  of  the  Camoens 
type  they  are  inclined  to  produce  a  super- 
abundance of  growth,  so  that  a  moderate  thin- 


doulile  sorts,  the  only  Violet  accounted  worthy  I  ning  of  the  shoots  from  the  centres  of  the  plants 
of  attention.  These  notes  are 
appropriate,  as  a  beginning  may 
be  made  at  this  season.  The  way 
to  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of 
flowers  is  to  select  strong,  healthy 
single  crowns  at  this  time,  and 
plant  them  1  foot  apart  on  ground 
which  has  been  liberallj'  manured 
and  deeply  dug.  Trench  it  in 
winter,  giving  at  the  same  time 
any  manure  that  may  be  avail- 
able, or  fresh  manure  will  suffice. 
In  March  give  a  further  dressing 
of  short,  decomposed  hot  -  bed 
manure,  forking  it  in.  Early  in 
April  rake  over  the  ground  and 
set  out  the  plants,  pressing  the 
roots  firmly  in  the  soil.  Keep 
them  free  from  weeds  and  runners, 
and,  if  the  season  is  dry,  mulch 
between  the  plants  with  any  old 
potting  soil.  Old  Mushroom  beds 
broken  up  fine  and  spread  evenly 
between  the  plants  provide  excel- 
lent material.  This  saves  watering 
and  encourages  growth.  The  Czar 
variety  grown  in  this  way  and 
planted  at  the  end  of  September 
in  a  sheltered  position  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  or  warm  hedge 
will  flower  all  the  winter.  Marie 
Louise,  Princess  of  Wales,  or  any 
other  variety,  double  or  single, 
grown  thus,  and  either  potted  up 
in  September  or  planted  in  frames, 
will  flower  throughout  the  winter, 
the  blooms  produced  under  glass 
being  clearer  and  finer  than  those 
from  outside.  The  Russian  varie- 
ties are  frequently,  however,  very 
fine  in  sheltered  borders.  Plants 
under  glass  —  that  is,  in  cold 
frames — will  need  little  water  in 
winter,  and  they  must  be  near  the 
glass.  Remove  the  lights  in  warm, 
dry  weather,  as  anything  like 
coddling  treatment  is  fatal  to 
success,  and  pick  ofl'  dead  or 
decaying  leaves.  With  regard  to 
Violet  growing  in  the  open  air,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  leave  a  bed  or  two  undisturbed  the  second 
season,  because  this  produces  a  wealth  of  flowers, 
but  after  the  second  year  Violets  deteriorate 
unless  they  have  a  change  of  soil.  Red  spider 
is  troublesome  in  hot  years,  but  mulching  and 
an  occasional  soaking  of  water  will  generally 
vanquish  the  pest  Much  has  been  written 
recently  on  the  growing  of  Violets  in  The 
Gakden,  and  the  prize  essay  I  read  with  interest 
and  profit.  The  variety  Princess  of  Wales  is  the 
most  valuable  to  me.  Violet  Grower. 

[The  varieties  represented  in  the  plate  are 
Baron  Rothschild,  single  purple ;  Mrs.  .1.  .J. 
Astor,  pinkish  mauve  ;  Comte  Brazza,  white  ; 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  mauve ;  Marie  Louise, 
pale  purple  ;  Neapolitan,  pale  mauve,  and  the 
flowers  were  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Weeks  of 
Bodmin  ;  they  show  excellent  culture. — Ed.] 


L)0  not  remember  seeing  the  growth  in  a 
better  condition  for  the  time  of  year. 
The   shoots   must   be    carefully    thinned 

now,  so  that  the  best  we  retain  may  have    the  plants  and  pour  on  the  manure  in  a  fairly 
the  main  support  from  the  roots.     It  is  a    diluted  form,   then  cover  in   the  drills,  and  the 

rains  will  take  down  the  nutriment  to  the 
plants.  The  drainings  from  a  heap  of  cow 
manure,  with  some  soot  added,  is  a  splendid 
fertiliser,  and  to  vigorous  plants  thi.s  may  be 
applied,  diluted  with  an  e(iual  quantity  of  water, 
once  a  week,  until  the  buds  show  colour. 

The  hoe  should  be  kept  busy  among  the  Roses 
now.  Where  the  surface  soil  is  fairly  loose  the 
push  hoe  is  the  best  tool,  then  we 
do  not  tread  on  the  soil.  A  good 
tilth  to  our  Rose  beds  is  the  best 
cultivation  we  can  give  them  now. 
Do  not  wait  for  weeds  to  come. 
Keep  the  hoe  going  frequently. 

Wild  sueliers  must  be  suppressed 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  As  a 
rule  they  are  easily  distinguished, 
especially  the  wild  Briar,  but  the 
Manetti  .stock  is  not  so  readily- 
identified.  It  has  a  pale  grass 
green  foliage  and  reddish  wood 
and  prickles.  Sometimes  these 
suckers  predominate  on  a  plant, 
and  if  not  cut  away  will  kill  it. 

The  flowering  dates  of  various 
Roses  should  be  noted  with  a  view 
to  future  use  in  the  arrangement. 
This  is  very  useful  where  ramblers 
are  planted,  as  we  might  fre- 
quently so  arrange  their  positions 
that  they  will  harmonise  the  better 
for  it. 

Potting  compost  should  be  pre- 
pared for  repotting  Tea  and  other 
forced  Roses  as  soon  as  the  second 
crop  of  bloom  has  finished.  The 
best  soil  is  three  parts  good  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  well-rotted  manure, 
preferably  one  year  old,  and  about 
a  (i-ineh  potful  of  bone-meal  to 
each  barrowful  of  compost.  Throw 
this  well  up  in  an  airy  rain-proof 
shed  in  readiness  for  the  repotting. 
After  the  repotting  the  plants  are 
grown  on  for  a  time  in  the  green- 
house, keeping  them  well  syringed, 
and  in  July  they  may  be  plunged 
outdoors  in  a  sunny  position.      P. 


ROSE   MRS.  EDWARD    MAWLEY   AS   GROWN   IN   AUSTRALIA. 


becomes  advisable.  This,  of  course,  may  be 
done  by  simply  rubbing  them  ofl'.  Often  three 
or  four  small  growths  cluster  together.  Thin 
these  down  to  one  growth. 

Plants  may  be  considerably  aided  now  if  the 
hard  growths  are  slightly  bent  outward  where 
such  plants  have  a  tendency  to  grow  too 
upright.  This  applies  more  to  old  bushes  and 
standards  than  to  those  recently  planted,  but 
where,  even  in  old  plants,  the  old  wood  has  been 
severely  discarded  no  trouble  will  arise  on  this 
score.  Soft  sucker-like  shoots  springing  from 
the  base  of  the  plants  should  have  their  points 
pinched  out.  They  are  robbers  and  practically 
useless  in  producing  bloom  this  year,  but  if 
pinched  the  growth  hardens  and  comes  in  useful 
another  season.  A  sprinkling  of  some  good 
reliable  artificial  manure  may  be  applied  now, 
hoeing  it  in  immediately.      Where  Roses  have 


ROSE  MRS.  EDWARD 
MAWLEY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

This  lovely  Rose  is  a  great 
favourite  in  Australia  and  very 
often  secures  the  much-coveted 
award  of  "best  Rose  in  the 
show,"  especially  in  the  Victorian 
associations.  The  bloom  illustrated  was  grown 
by  Dr.  A.  W.  Marwood  of  Geelong,  Victoria, 
and  was  one  of  the  champions  of  1907.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  information  to  some  readers  to  know 
that  all  our  Roses  are  grown  in  the  open,  and  a 
glance  at  the  form  of  this  specimen,  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  champion  twelve  or  twenty- 
four,  will,  I  think,  prove  that  Roses  thrive  well 
in  Australia.  The  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  do 
well  in  Victoria,  and  the  growth  of  the  bushes 
would,  I  think,  surprise  some  of  the  English 
growers. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  I  understand,  thrive 
better  in  England,  but  1  am  looking  forward 
with  great  interest  to  see  the  champions 
at  your  forthcoming  shows  and  to  judge  how 
they  compare  with  ours. 

Howard  Hitchcock. 
Geelong,  Victoria,  Australia. 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

ORCHIDS.  — Periodically  I  look 
over  my  plants  to  remove  spent 
blossoms  before  they  begin  to  over- 
tax them.  For  some  time  past  I 
have  been  repotting  Odontoglos- 
sums  that  needed  this  attention. 
There  are  still  some  plants,  however,  that  need 
repotting,  and  this  I  propose  to  do  without ! 
delay.  Odontoglossums  do  well  in  small  pots 
that  are  half  filled  with  crocks.  The  remaining 
halt  of  these  small  pots  I  fill  with  a  compost 
made  up  of  two-thirds  peat  and  one-tliird  sphag- 
num moss,  with  some  charcoal  and  sand.  It  is 
important  to  remember  to  keep  the  plants 
raised  above  the  surface  and  to  finish  off  with 
a  layer  of  nice  fresh  live  moss.  These  plants 
must  be  watered  liberally  throughout  the 
summer,  taking  care,  however,  to  use  only  rain 
water,  but  not  rain  water  from  glass  houses 
where  tlie  roofs  have  been  limewashed  for 
shading  purposes. 

Lawns. — The  warmer  weather  of  late  has  made 
it  imperative  to  give  close  attention  to  newly- 
turfed  lawns.  It  is  my  rule  to  give  an  occasional 
soaking  with  water.  The  evening  is  an  excellent 
time  to  apply  the  water,  as  the  grass  has  the 
whole  of  the  night  and  early  morning  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Plantains  and  Dandelions  are 
an  eyesore.  I  get  rid  of  them  by  cutting  them 
off  well  into  tlie  soil  and  by  subsequently  placing 
a  small  quantity  of  salt  on  the  stump  left  in  the 
ground.  Daisies  are  less  troublesome,  unless 
they  are  very  numerous.  Individual  roots  may 
be  removed  with  a  stout  old  knife.  Lawn  sand 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  If  applied 
at  the  rate  of  4oz.  to  the  square  yard  the  Daisies 
may  be  got  rid  of,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  repeated  doses. 

The  Window  Garden. — The  fresh,  pale  green 
fronds  of  Ferns  in  the  window  should  be  shaded 
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OLD. 


TWBLVh     MONTHS 


I. — A  POT  OF  SEEDLING  AURICULAS.  THESE 
ARE  VERY  SMALL  AT  FIRST,  BUT  GROW 
QUICKLY. 

from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Fuchsias  that 
may  be  regarded  as  ideal  plants  for  the  window 
prefer  partial  shade.  As  they  commence  to 
flower  the  well-rooted  plants  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  periodical  applications  of  weak 
manure  water.  Once  a  week  is  often  enough, 
however.  Several  of  the  more  interesting  species 
of  Cacti  are  coming  into  flower  and  others  are 
giving  the  promise  of  flowering  in  the  near 
future.  These  plants  prefer  a  window  in  a 
sunny  aspect  while  in  blossom.  After  flowering 
I  stand  the  plants  outdoors  in  tlie  sun  to  ripen 
the  growths.  Arum  Lilies,  Heaths,  Azaleas  and 
Genistas  that  are  so  highly  valued  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  are  placed  outdoors  in  a  warm 
position.  The  Arum  Lilies  I  plant  in  the  open 
in  a  sunny  quarter,  and  the  other  plants  are 
stood  on  a  bed  of  sifted  ashes. 

The  Flower  Garden. — Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
should  be  lifted  from  the  beds  and  borders  when 
the  latter  have  finished  flowering,  in  this  way 
making  room  for  other  subjects.  That  good  use 
may  be  made  of  the  bulbs  another  season  I  lay 
them  out  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  to  dry. 
When  quite  dry  they  are  placed  in  boxes  and 
stored  in  some  cool  place  until  the  planting 
season  in  the  autumn.  These  same  beds  may 
be  planted  with  some  of  the  choicer  and  more 
tender  subjects,  such  as  the  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Cannas,  Celo- 
sias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums),  besides 
many  other  bright  though  short-lived  plants  of  a 
tender  kind.  To  maintain  the  Pansies  in  good 
health  I  am  removing  spent  blossoms  and  seed- 
pods.  By  these  means  the  flowering  period  is 
extended  and  the  blossoming  of  the  plants  made 
continuous.  Wallflowers  and  Brompton  Stocks 
to  flower  next  spring  I  am  sowing  now  on  a  warm 
border  outdoors.  Flowering  plants  that  should 
be  raised  from  seed  on  a  shady  border  are  the 
Polyanthus,  Primrose  and  the  Hollyhock.  Plant 
Dahlias  fortliwitli,  giving  each  plant  plenty  of 
room,  digging  out  a  good  hole  first  and  filling 
this  with  prepared  soil. 

The  Veyelable  Garden.  —  The  more  forward 
Cos  Lettuce  need  attention  :  the  plants  should 
be  tied  up  forthwith.  For  successional  supplies 
make  .mother  sowing.  French  Beans  may  be 
sown  outdoors.  Sow  the  seeds  '2  inches  deep  in 
single  rows  IS  inches  apart.  I  am  just  planting 
my  first  batch  of   Leeks  in   specially-prepared 


trenches.  They  may  be  grown  very  success- 
fully, however,  in  any  good,  ricli  soil,  if  planted 
'.I  inches  apart  in  rows  1.5  inches  asunder.  The 
hoe  must  be  kept  busy  at  this  period,  otherwise 
the  weeds  will  soon  get  the  upper  hand.  I  am 
planting  an  early  batch  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
leaving  a  distance  between  the  plants  of  about 
'I  feet  and  .3  feet  between  the  rows.  Make  a 
good  hole  for  each  plant  and  press  the  soil  firmly 
to  the  roots  by  the  aid  of  a  good  dibber.  These 
plants  should  provide  supplies  in  the  autumn. 
For  late  summer  and  autumn  supplies  a  sowing 
of  Turnips  should  now  be  made.  This  crop 
matures  in  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.       D.  B.  C. 


BORDER  AURICULAS. 

The  culture  of  these  plants  is  comparatively 
easy.  They  are  equally  suitable  for  the  town 
and  suburban  or  the  country  garden.  Years  ago 
they  were  more  popular  than  at  present, 
especially  among  the  working  classes  in  the 
North.  In  smoke-laden  districts,  in  the  shade 
of  factory  chimneys,  the  Auricula  enthusiast  who 
had  no  garden  grew  them  on  the  window-sills  in 
pots  or  boxes.  The  Auriculas  are  divided  into 
two  sections,  tlie  show  and  the  alpine.  It  is  to 
the  latter  section  the  border  Auriculas  belong  ; 
they  differ  from  the  former  in  having  no  meal  or 
paste-like  substance  surrounding  the  tube  in  the 
centre  of   the  flower.     As  this  comes  away  on 


3. — AN    OLD    PLANT    AFTER    FLOWERING.      NOTE 
THE  NUMEROUS  OFFSETS. 

the  finger  when  touched,  it  sliows  at  once  that 
the  show  varieties  are  not  suitable  for  culture  in 
the  open  air. 

The  border  Auricula  is  perfectly  hardy  ;  in 
fact,  it  thrives  better  in  cold  localities  than  in 
warm  ones,  the  moist  climate  of  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland  suiting  the  plant  admir- 
ably. When  planting  border  Auriculas  avoid 
giving  them  a  dry,  sunny  position.  A  north 
border  sheltered  by  a  fence  or  wall,  but  not 
shaded  by  trees,  is  very  suitable.  The  ideal 
place  for  the  border  Auricula  is  in  the  rock 
garden  fairly  low  down,  thus  securing  a 
moist  position  and  sheltered  from  the  heat  of 
the;  sun.  In  such  a  position  they  will  grow 
and'_increase  for    several  years  without    being 
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4. — OFFSETS  TAKEN   FROM   FIG.  3,  EACH  HAVING 
SOME    (!O0D    ROOTS. 

disturbed.  They  are  also  very  pretty  grown  in 
clumps  or  groups  along  the  mixed  border,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  commoner  sorts  as  an  edging  to 
beds  and  borders. 

Soil. 
Although  Auriculas  will  grow  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  they  prefer  a  fairly  heavy  loamy 
compost.  If  the  natural  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
it  will  pay  to  remove  a  few  spadefuls  and  replace 
with  heavy,  almost  clayey  soil,  thoroughly 
stirring  it  with  that  already  in  the  garden. 

Propagation  by  Offsets  or  Division. 
Young  shoots  are  produced  freely  round  the 
base  of  most  border  Auriculas.  Propagation  is 
best  done  after  the  plants  have  flowered  or  in 
early  autumn.  The  illustrations  of  a  clump 
lifted  for  division  (Fig.  3)  and  the  offsets  severed 
apart  ready  tor  replanting  (Fig.  4)  should  convey 
to  the  beginner  a  good  idea  of  how  to  proceed. 
Unless  a  larger  stock  of  Auriculas  is  required,  the 
plants  should  not  be  disturbed  for  several  years. 
Cleaning  the  plants  in  early  spring  and  top- 
dressing  with  loam  and  a  little  well-decayed 
manure  (cow  manure  for  preference)  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Having  divided  the  clumps,  plant 
them  where  they  are  to  flower,  or,  failing  this, 
they  may  be  grown  on  a  border  shaded  from  the 
midday  sun.  Small  ofifsets  with  few  or  no  roots 
should  be  dibbled  in  pots  or  boxes  of  sandy^soil 
and  placed'in  the  garden  frame  for  a  time. 

Seed  Sowing. 
Raising  Auriculas  from  seeds  is  very  interesting 
work  if  the  seeds  are  obtained  from  a  reliable 
source  or  saved  from  good  flowers  in  one's  own 
garden.  The  seed  ripens  about  the  end  of  June 
or  during  July.  It  may  be  sown  forthwith,  or 
kept  till  the  following  spring.  Sow  thinly  in 
well-drained  pots  or  pans  of  light  sandy  soil, 
placing  a  layer  of  finely-sifted  compost  on  the 
surface.  Place  in  the  garden  frame  or  on  the 
shelf  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Cover  with  a  pane 
of  glass  and  sheet  of  paper  till  the  seedlings 
begin  to  appear,  and  at  all  times  see  that  the 
soil  does  not  become  dry.  Fig.  1  illustrates  a 
pot  of  seedling  Auriculas  almost  ready  for 
pricking  ofi^  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes.  As  the 
seeds  germinate  very  irregularly  do  not  throw 
the  seed-pans  away  as  soon  as  the  first  batch  is 
pricked  off,  but  return  them  to  the  house  or 
frame,  and  others  will  most  likely  germinate  in 
due  course.  Fig.  2  is  a  seedling  plant  one 
year  old.  Small  beds  of  border  Auriculas 
similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  5  are  very 
effective  in  May.  Anyone  desirous  of  starting  a 
collection  of  named  varieties  should  try  the 
following  sorts :  Celtic  King,  lemon  yellow  ; 
Dean  Hole,  maroon -crimson  ;  Firefly,  crimson, 
darker    shadings  ;     Mrs.     H.    Turner,    purple ;  | 


Mrs.  P.  Campbell,  red :  Queen  Alexandra, 
yellow ;  Queen  of  the  East,  rosy  red ;  and 
Uranie,  red,  paler  shading. 


MULCHES    AND    MULCHING. 

There  is  no  other  operation  in  connexion  with 
gardening  that  ^  capable  of  doing  so  much  good 
or  harm,  according  to  whether  it  is  rightly  or 
wrongly  carried  out,  as  mulching,  yet  it  is  an 
operation  that  the  beginner  is  apt  to  regard  with 
a  certain  amount  of  awe,  hence  a  little  explana- 
tion as  to  its  uses  and  misuses  may  be  of  assistance. 
In  the  first  place  we  may  with  benefit  consider 
what  is  a  mulch.  In  garden  phraseology  a  mulch 
simply  means  a  top-dressing  of  some  material 
applied  with  one  or  two  ends  in  view.  Often  a 
mulch  is  given  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  soil,  or  it  may  be  used  solely 
as  a  means  of  supplying  food  to  the  plants,  but 
usually  it  is  intended  to  serve  the  double  function. 
Mulching  is  also  resorted  to  in  a  few  instances 
for  the  protection  of  plants  from  severe  frost  in 
the  winter  months. 

Naturally  the  character  of  the  mulch  will 
depend  upon  the  duties  it  is  expected  to  fulfil. 
Where  it  is  solely  intended  for  the  preservation 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  during  hot  weather  it 
may  well  consist  of  short  straw,  lawn  mowings, 
Cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  or  even  dry  dust  or  ashes, 
all  these  substances  tending  to  check  evaporation. 
Where,  however,  it  is  needed  to  supply  food  to 
the  plants  the  above  substances  will  be  of  little 
use.  In  this  case  partially-decayed  stable  manure 
is  excellent,  although  it  is  apt  to  become  rather 
untidy  during  dry  weather.  Very  wet  close 
manure  is  not  advised,  as,  owing  to  its  texture, 
air  is  excluded  from  the  soil.  Those  who  have 
small  gardens,  especially  in  towns,  usually  expe- 
rience some  difficulty  in  obtaining  stable  manure 
suitable  for  mulching,  and  all  such  should  give 
Wakeley's  Hop  Manure  a  trial  for  this  purpose. 
Used  according  to  the  directions  it  answers 
splendidly,  the  spent  Hops  which  form  its  base 
rendering  it  porous. 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  of  mulches 
we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  those  subjects 
that  are  specially  benefited  by  it,  and  also  the 
time  when  it  should  be  applied.  Generally 
speaking  all  recently  planted  trees,  whether 
fruit  or  otherwise,  are  greatly  assisted  by  a 
mulching  placed  on  the  soil  over  their  roots. 
The  same  applies  to  newly-planted  herbaceous 
subjects  and  all  established  plants,  such  as 
Roses,  Sweet  Peas  and  Asparagus  that  delight 
in  a  comparatively  cool,  moist  root  run.  On 
light    soils    practically    all    crops    are    greatly 


benefited  l>y  mulchings  applied  at  the  proper 
time.  It  is  in  the  time  of  application  that  many 
amateurs  go  wrong  when  mulching,  a  few  well- 
defined  principles  needing  consideration  if  the 
full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  material 
used.  At  the  present  time  we  need  not  consider 
the  mulching  of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding 
protection  from  frosts,  the  checking  of  rapid 
evaporation  and  the  supplying  of  food  being  the 
most  important  now.  It  is  a  common  but  entirely 
wrong  practice  to  mulch  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
pltints  in  the  spring  before  the  soil  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  warmed  by  the  sun, 
consequently  the  soil  is  retained  cold  for  a  long 
time,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  plants. 
Others  again  put  on  a  mulch  after  a  long  period 
of  drought,  consequently  when  rain  does  come  it 
is  diverted  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  that  are 
dying  for  the  want  of  it.  To  derive  the  full 
benefit  from  a  mulch  it  ought  not  to  be  put  on 
until  the  soil  has  become  thoroughly  warmed, 
then  it  should  be  applied  as  soon  after  a  heavy 
soaking  with  rain  as  possible.  If  the  soil  is  dry 
and  rain  is  not  likely  to  fall  for  some  time 
thoroughly  water  it  and  apply  the  mulch  soon 
afterwards.  The  thickness  of  the  coating  given 
will  vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
material  used.  Fairly  short  stuff'  may  be 
spread  on  3  inches  thick  ;  long,  strawy 
material  twice  that  thickness.  Trees  are 
frequently  given  a  thick  mulching  of  short 
manure  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  planted,  con- 
sequently the  soil  is  kept  sodden,  air  is  excluded 
and  the  trees  either  succumb  or  make  a  miserable 
attempt  at  growing.  The  present  is  an  excellent 
time  for  mulching,  and  if  carried  out  now  the 
operation  will  result  in  much  good.  Young  trees 
and  shrubs  in  pots,  where  the  roots  are  neces- 
sarily cramped,  derive  great  benefit  from  a  mulch 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.  Many 
cultivators  of  pot  fruit  trees  use  a  tin  band 
several  inches  deep  for  placing  round  the  top  of 
the  pot,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  receptacle  for  the 
mulching  material.  Frequently  this  consists  of 
thoroughly  decayed  manure  or  rather  rough 
fibrous  loam,  with  some  suitable  artificial  manure 
added.  Besides  mulching  proper  the  good  effects 
produced  by  frequently  hoeing  the  soil  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Such  work  produces  a  tilth  of 
fine  soil  on  the  surface,  several  inches  thick,  that 
is  most  valuable  for  the  prevention  of  rapid 
evaporation  of  soil  moisture.  Besides  this  air  is 
allowed  free  access  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
insects  are  exposed  to  birds  that  are  always 
watching  for  them,  and  weeds  are  destroyed 
in  a  young  state  before  they  have  had  time 
to  rob  the  soil  of  much  nourishment. 


-A  bed  op  auriculas  in  flower. 
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The  Lawn.  — The  grass  plot,  which  we  all  prefer 
to  dignify  by  the  name  of  "lawn,"  will  demand 
incessant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
during  the  summer.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  keep  the  Grasses  in  first-rate 
condition  in  limited  areas,  but  where  constant 
treading  in  distinct  tracks  can  be  avoided  the 
trouble  is  considerably  lessened.  There  are  three 
operations  which  go  far  to  ensure  thick,  perma- 
nent turf,  and  these  are  regular  mowing,  persistent 
rolling  and  generous  watering.  In  respect  of  the 
first  named  it  is  well  to  cut  closely  up  to  about 
the  third  week  of  this  month,  and  then  raise  the 
knives  a  little  so  as  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
exposing  the  bases  of  the  plants  to  the  fiercest 
rays  of  the  sun.  Mowing  will  have  to  be  done 
about  once  a  week,  but  the  precise  intervals  are 
governed  by  the  weather.  Rolling  can  scarcely 
be  done  too  frequently,  provided  that  the  ground 
is  not  too  wet,  while  watering  with  one  of  the 
excellent  sprinklers  advertised  in  The  Garden 
does  an  immense  amount  of  good.  The  man  who 
keeps  up  with  these  details  will  find  his  grass 
plot  a  great  pleasure  throughout  the  season,  but 
he  must  not  spare  the  water. 

Petunias  for  a  Hot  Bordbk. — Those  who 
have  a  hot,  dry  border  on  which  plants  are  apt 
to  run  out  too  rapidly  and  have  not  tried  Petu- 
nias should  do  so.  On  a  narrow  border  of  rather 
poor  soil  in  my  garden  they  thrive  magnificently 
and  make  a  display  which  cannot  be  excelled  by 
any  other  plant  as  easily  grown.  Fine  plants 
are  procurable  from  vendors,  and  they  should  be 
planted  at  once  and  watered  well  in.  After  this 
the  principal  attention  will  lie  in  occasional 
watering,  pegging  down  or  tying  up,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  the  persistent  removal  of 
the  blooms  as  they  pass  the  zenith  of  their 
beauty.  I  have  tried  both  single  and  double 
varieties,  but  find  the  former  by  far  the  more 
satisfactory.  Last  season  was  rather  too  damp 
for  the  most  brilliant  results,  but  the  effects  of 
the  constant  wet  were  militated  against  by 
keeping  the  soil  very  firm.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  rain  or  watering  the  .surface  between  the 
plants  was  trodden  hard  down,  and  then  pricked 
over  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  with  a 
bluntly-pointed  stick.  This  kept  the  plants 
thrifty  and  floriferous,  and  created  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  garden. 

Staking  Plants. — This  is  an  operation  to 
which  the  average  amateur  gardener  does  not 
attach  sufficient  importance,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done  in  many  cases  completely 
destroys  the  charm  of  the  small  town  garden,  in 
which  defects  are  far  more  conspicuous  than  in 
places  of  large  extent.  To  put  in  one  central 
stake  and  bunch  all  the  shoots  up  to  it  entirely 
destroys  the  natural  charm  of  the  plant.  By 
all  means  limit  the  supports  t«  one  at  a  plant 
if  it  can  be  made  efficient,  but  sling  each  growth 
up  to  it  separately  and  securely,  and  use 
strands  of  tying  material  that  are  as  thin  as  is 
possible  consistent  with  strength.  If  this  work 
is  done  well,  the  garden  looks  tidier  and  the 
plants  retain  the  native  grace  of  habit  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  which  they  cannot  do  when  the 
hideous  bunching  style  is  adopted.  In  all 
instances  the  stake  should  be  placed  as  incon- 
spicuously as  possible,  and  green  tying  material 
should  be  utilised  in  preference  to  white  or 
straw-coloured. 

Room  Plants. — During  the  summer  these  are 
apt  to  be  neglected  for  the  fuller  charms  of 
the  garden,  and  they  do  not  get  the  weekly 
wash  that  is  the  rule  in  the  winter.  It  is 
certainly  not  as  necessary,  for  the  air  now  is 
purer  than  when  we  have  November's  special 
togs  ;  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  allowed 
to  become  coated  with  dirt.  Stand  them  out  of 
doors  during  every  warm  shower,  as  this  will 
cleanse  and  revivify  them  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  but  in  addition  sponge  them  over  care- 
fully now  and  again.      Ferns  which  cannot  be 


sponged  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  and 
vigorously  syringed  through  the  fronds  from 
above.  If  they  get  dirty  with  insects,  they 
should  be  dipped  head  downwards  in  weak 
insecticide.  Horace  J.  Wright. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

EARLY  VINES,  with  ripe  and  ripening 
fruit,  should  have  ample  ventilation, 
and  take  care  that  the  borders  do  not 
get  dry,  otherwise  red  spider  will 
make  its  appearance,  and  it  is  then 
difficult  to  eradicate  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe  without  disfiguring  the  berries.  The 
Muscat  house  should  be  attended  to  regularly  in 
the  matter  of  damping  down,  and  with  a  good 
syringing  in  the  morning  and  at  closing  time. 
Shut  up  with  a  good  sun-heat  of  about  90"  and 
give  plenty  of  liquid  manure.  Young  Vines  should 
not  carry  too  much  fruit  at  the  expense  of  poor 
berries  and  small  wood  for  next  year's  crop. 

Vines  planted  this  season  should  be  tied  up 
neat  and  straight  and  allowed  to  ramble  freely 
in  order  that  they  may  make  plenty  of  roots. 
All  late  Grapes  should  by  this  time  be  well 
thinned,  and  as  soon  as  the  thinning  process  is 
complete  give  a  good  sprinkling  of  Le  Fruitier 
on  the  border  and  water  in.  Keep  all  lateral 
growths  pinched  in  regularly,  so  that  too  much 
has  not  to  be  cut  away  at  one  time. 

Figs. — Where  these  have  been  gathered  the 
house  should  be  treated  as  for  the  first  crop,  as 
the  S3Cond  crop  will  now  be  swelling.  Keep  the 
growths  tied  in  and  pinched.  Give  frequent 
heavy  waterings  in  bright  weather.  The  house 
in  which 

Meloim  are  ripening  should  have  air  left  on  at 
night,  the  fruits  out  as  soon  as  ripe  and  placed 
in  a  cool  fruit-room.  Successions  should  be 
treated  as  recommended  for  early  crops,  but  no 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  setting  a 
good  crop  quickly.  Seed  should  now  be  sown 
for  the  latest  crop. 

Cherries  should  have  plenty  of  air  all  night, 
and  nets  be  run  around  the  ventilators  to  keep 
out  depredators,  or  the  fruit  may  be  missing. 

Cucumbers. — Carter's  Model  is  a  fine  summer 
variety.  Cucumbers  should  be  sown  often,  so 
that  they  can  always  be  had  fresh,  and  old  plants 
are  apt  to  get  red  spider  and  produce  distorted 
specimens. 

Plant  Houses  and  Frames. 
Winter-Jloiivring  Carnations  will  now  require 
to  be  placed  in  flowering  pots.  In  all  cases 
they  should  be  protected,  after  the  final  potting, 
from  heavy  rains  and  extreme  exposure  to 
sunshine.  Stop  the  shoots  so  that  they  break  and 
make  bushy  plants.  Stake  the  plants  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  necessary. 

Malmaison  CarnaHoiis. — The  main  batcli  is  fast 
opening  its  flowers.  Neat  rubber  bands  should 
be  placed  over  the  buds,  and  all  the  lateral 
ones  and  growths  kept  pinched  ofl',  so  tliat  all 
the  strength  is  directed  to  the  one  flower.  This 
also  applies  to  borders,  and,  in  fact,  all 
Carnations.  Keep  the  house  cool  and  damped 
occasionally.  Pot  Cyclamen.  Sow  more  Primulas 
and  Cinerarias. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
Lemuirdelee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR 


THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
In    the   stove   house   very   little   artificial    heat 
will    now    be    necessary,    but,   while    more   air 


than  was  formerly  given  will  be  required  in 
hot  weather,  the  evaporation  will  be  con- 
sequently increased,  and,  therefore,  additional 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  air  of 
the  house  sufficiently  moist.  The  plants  should 
be  syringed  overhead  early  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  afternoon.  On  hot  sunny  days  water  should 
also  be  thrown  along  the  paths.  Shading  from 
the  more  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  prove 
beneficial,  and  for  Orchids  it  is  especially 
necessary. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Thinning  Grapes. — This  operation  is  by  some 
performed  all  at  once,  and  by  others  at  two 
different  periods  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bunches  are 
partially  thinned  out  as  soon  as  the  berries  are 
the  size  of  small  shot,  a  secondary  and  final  touch 
being  given  a  week  later.  In  the  case  of  early 
and  midseason  Hamburghs,  Foster's  Seedling  and 
similar  Grapes  I  think  one  thinning  is  sufficient, 
as  it  is  no  drawback,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
especially  where  Grapes  are  used  in  quantity, 
if  the  berries  do  wedge  each  other  slightly,  as 
with  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere  and  a  gentle  warmth 
in  the  hot-water  pipes  damping  oft',  and  con- 
sequently gaps  in  the  bunches,  rarely  occur. 
With  later  varieties,  however,  intended  for 
hanging  well  into  the  new  year,  the  case  is 
totally  different,  and  a  second  thirming  is,  I 
think,  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  of  a 
more  correct  judgment  being  formed  of  the  exact 
space  to  allow  between  the  berries  to  admit  of  a 
free  current  of  air  passing  through  them. 

Hardy  Fruits. 

Trees  against  Walls. — Where  the  borders  are 
occupied  with  vegetables  it  is  astonishing  the 
amount  of  nourishment  required  to  keep  both 
going,  for  as  the  succulent  crops  take  all  the 
moisture  out  of  the  upper  portion,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  feed 
upon.  In  svich  cases  mulching  is  impossible,  and 
the  only  plan  that  can  possibly  be  adopted  is  to 
feed  the  trees  with  liquid  manure.  Pears  should 
now  receive  their  final  thinning,  reserving  only 
one  at  each  cluster,  and  this  the  largest  and  best 
placed. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatoes.  —  Where  the  plants  have  been 
thoroughly  hardened  off,  there  should  be  no 
further  delay  in  planting,  provided  the  weather 
is  genial.  Each  plant  should  have  the  lowest 
bunch  of  blossom  showing.  I  do  not  care  to  have 
them  more  forward  than  this  at  planting  time, 
for  I  have  not  found  the  desired  freedom  of 
swelling  with  fruits  that  have  set  in  small  pots, 
and  think  that  more  is  lost  than  gained  by 
getting  them  so  forward. 

General  Work. — Thinning  of  main-crop  Carrots, 
Beet,  Salsify,  Scorzonera  and  Chicory  should 
follow  close  on  those  things  taken  in  hand  earlier, 
as  growth  will  now  be  rapid. 

Flower    Garden. 

Bedding-out  is  the  principal  business  now. 
Take  the  plants  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
hardiness,  so  as  to  keep  back  to  the  last  moment 
all  the  more  tender  subjects  such  as  Coleus  and 
Alternanthera.  Keep  the  lawns  in  the  best  order 
possible,  and  in  the  event  of  prolonged  dry 
weather  flood  them  with  water  at  least  once  a 
week.  Stake  and  mulch  Dahlias.  Look  over 
mixed  borders  and  provide  supports  for  plants 
that  are  likely  to  be  blown  over. 

Hardy  Annuals. — Those  sown  early  in  May 
will  now  need  thinning,  first  singling  them  out, 
and  then,  when  danger  from  slugs  has  passed, 
reducing  to  the  required  distance  apart,  which  is 
generally  about  double  the  distance  usually 
afforded.  The  room  taken  by  a  well-developed 
plant  should  be  the  guide  to  this  at  all  times. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  culture  of  annuals  that 
repays  so  well  as  early  and  systematic  thinning. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshwelUhorpe,  Norwich, 
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SWEET    PEAS    AT    THE 
TEMPLE    SHOW. 

k  T  the  Temple  show  the  lover  of  Sweet 
/\  Peas   usually  expects  to  get  his  or 

/   %  her  first  view  of  the  flowers  in  any 

/  \  quantity,  and  one  may  safely 
/  \.  prophecy  that,  in  addition  to 
standard  varieties,  a  few  novelties 
will  also  be  found.  This  year  the  display  of 
flowers  was  hardly  so  lavish  as  usual,  but  this 
lack  of  quantity  was  compensated  by  the  general 
good  quality  of  the  blooms  staged. 

Mr.  Breadmore's  magnificent  group  was  a  great 
surprise  to  most  people.  I  have  rarely  seen 
Helen  Lewis  staged  in  better  condition,  even  at 
the  summer  shows,  than  it  was  on  this  occasion, 
and  Mrs.  Collier  was  also  put  up  in  first-class 
condition.  Some  inflorescences  of  the  first-named 
were  composed  of  five  large  flowers,  and  this 
without  any  signs  of  faseiation.  Elsie  Herbert 
and  Etta  Dyke  were  also  in  grand  form.  Of 
novelties  shown  here,  Kathleen  MacGowan  will 
probably  become  a  universal  favourite.  It  may 
well  be  described  as  a  large  sky  blue  Spencer,  tlie 
standard  shading  oft'  to  lavender  at  the  edge. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore  is  a  dull  cream  or  buS', 
slightly  suff'used  and  edged  with  pink. 

Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  as  usual,  had  some  very 
interesting  things  in  his  tastefully  •  arranged 
group.  Primrose  Spencer  was  here,  and  I  noticed 
that  it  was  labelled  as  synonymous  with  Clara 
Curtis.  As  exhibited,  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
last-named,  but  flowers  grown  under  glass  so 
early  are  not  good  for  comparison.  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Castle  is  a  nice  Pea.  It  somewhat  resembles 
King  Edward,  but  belongs  to  the  Spencer  section. 
The  standard  is  also  brighter,  and  the  wings 
rather  more  highly  coloured.  Miss  Millie 
Maslin  is  a  lovely  thing,  the  rich  glowing  crimson 
colour  of  the  large  flowers  appealing  to  all. 
Paradise  on  this  stand  was  superb,  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  being  well  developed. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  maintained  their  high 
reputation  with  a  most  interesting  group.  The 
King  is  a  novelty  that  should  become  popular. 
It  is  a  large  flower,  with  a  waved  scarlet 
standard  and  rich  rose  carmine  wings.  White 
Spencer  as  shown  here  appears  to  beno better  than, 
if  as  good  as,  Etta  Dyke.  Mid-Blue  is  a  pleasing 
variety  of  the  grandiflora  type,  the  clear  deep 
blue  of  the  standards  and  the  lighter  blue  of  the 
wings  producing  a  fine  eS'eet.  Menie  Cliristie 
was  shown  in  good  condition,  and  will  no  doubt 
give  a  good  account  of  itself  this  summer.  Mrs. 
A.  Ireland  is  a  bright-coloured  variety  that 
should  be  popular  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
highly-waved  standards  are  of  a  distinct  bright 
rose  pink  colour,  the  large  wings  being  somewhat 
paler. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Sons  had  two  novelties 
in  their  group.  Olive  Ruflel  is  a  Spencer,  the 
colour  of  which  may  be  described  as  a  mixture 
of  buff  and  pink,  tlie  wings  containing  more  of 
the  latter  colour  than  the  standard.  Maggie 
Stark  is  a  large  Spencer,  the  pink  standard 
containing  a  trace  of  orange  when  young.  The 
wings  are  almost  deep  rose-coloured.  H. 


MAY-FLOWERING    TULIPS 
AT    COLCHESTER. 

Two    Acres    of    Blooms. 

THE  various  Tulips  that  come  under 
the  above  heading  have  much  to 
commend  them  to  the  flower-loving 
public,  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  bulbs  of  this  class  may 
well  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  growers 
are  at  last  beginning  to  realise  the  many  charms 
that  they  possess.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  such 
a  collection  as  that  grown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester,  withcjut 
being  greatly  impressed  with  the  immense  wealth 


of  variety  found  among  them,  the  unique  colour- 
ing, form  and  huge  stems  rendering  them  valuable 
for  many  purposes.  Compared  with  the  early 
bedding  Tulips,  these  late-flowering  types  score 
many  points.  Besides  refinement  in  colouring 
and  form,  we  have  here  flowers  of  grand  lasting 
qualities,  both  in  a  natural  and  a  cut  state,  the 
long,  stout  stems  being  specially  suitable  for 
arranging  in  vases  and  other  receptacles.  Another 
point  that  we  fear  is  too  often  overlooked  in 
connexion  nith  these  Tulips  is  that  many  of 
them  are  most  delicately  scented,  a  feature  with- 
out which  the  moat  lovely  flower  is  of  little  value 
to  many  people. 

About  two  acres  of  these  Tulips  are  cultivated 
by  Messrs.  Wallace  at  Colchester,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  their  robust  growth  when  we  remember 
that,  only  three  weeks  previously,  they  had  been 
covered  with  about  10  inches  of  snow  and  sub- 
jected to  10°  of  frost,  and  only  a  few  days  before 
a  severe  hailstorm  had  tried  its  best  to  wreck  the 
beautiful  blooms,  yet  they  had  all  come  through 
it  almost  unscathed  and  presented  a  most  vivid 
yet  refined  spectacle.  The  question  of  soil  for 
Tulips  is  one  that,  perhaps,  may  trouble  some. 
That  at  Colchester  is  a  rather  heavy  loam,  well 
and  deeply  cultivated  ;  and  here  we  measured 
many  leaves  that  were  6  inches  wide  and  of  a 
corresponding  length,  while  the  stems  in  many 
instances  were  almost  as  thick  as  one's  little 
finger,  thus  manifesting  the  excellent  treatment 
accorded  them  by  Messrs.  Wallace. 

As  the  term  "  May-flowering  "  may  be  rather 
mysterious  to  some,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  it  includes  all  the  late-flowering  types,  these 
being  represented  by  the  cottage,  Darwin  and 
gesneriana  varieties.  In  the  cottage  section  we 
have  usually  large  flowers  of  somewhat  irregular 
shape  and  pointed  petals  ;  the  Darwins  are  of 
regular  shape,  have  blunt-pointed  petals  and 
include  many  rare  colours,  such  as  violet, 
lavender,  heliotrope  and  maroon,  as  well  as  the 
usual  hues ;  while  the  gesneriana  varieties  have 
rather  long,  sharply-pointed  flowers  of  bright 
colours.  The  Darwins  are  a  comparatively  new 
race,  having  been  introduced  to  this  country 
from  Holland  about  twenty  years  ago.  Mystery 
surrounds  their  origin,  but  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  old  Dutch  breeder  Tulips  were 
used  in  their  production. 

In  the  Darwin  section  we  were  very  pleased  to 
see  a  huge  new  one  appropriately  named  Giant. 
Besides  its  immense  size  it  has  a  beautiful  rich 
violet  colour  and  great  vigour,  so  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Tulips  of  the  near  future. 
Those  who  like  a  dark-coloured  Tulip  will  find 
a  grand  variety  in  Zulu,  a  beautifully  shaped 
purple-black  flower  with  a  delicate  waxlike 
bloom  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  petals. 
Millet  is  another  of  the  dark  -  flowered 
varieties,  the  deep  crimson-maroon  flowers  being 
of  perfect  shape,  and  the  plants  of  great  vigour. 
Professor  Rowenhoff  is  one  that  we  particularly 
admire  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  unwieldly  name. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  growing  of  all  the 
Darwins,  and  many  of  the  sturdy  stems  were 
3  feet  high.  The  cherry-red  flowers  are  of 
immense  size,  grand  substance,  the  base  being  a 
blue  star  resting  on  a  white  disc.  Either  in- 
dividually or  in  a  mass  this  Tulip  is  superb. 
Somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  Van 
Poortvleit,  a  beautiful  deep  rose-coloured  variety. 
Whistler  is  a  Tulip  that  at  once  attracts  the  eye, 
the  fiery  scarlet  colouring  toned  down  some- 
what with  reddish  bronze  on  the  outside  of  the 
segments  rendering  it  excellent  for  massing. 
Clara  Butt  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all 
the  Darwins,  and  Messrs.  Wallace's  strain  is  an 
excellent  one,  the  salmon,  rose  and  pink  colour- 
ing being  well  blended,  and  the  form  splendid. 
The  stock  of  King  Harold  noted  here  was  a  very 
good  one  indeed  ;  the  glowing  crimson  colouring, 
superb  shape  and  immense  vigour  of  this  variety 
should  make  it  a  universal  favourite.  In 
Farncombe  Sandars  we  have  another  dark 
crimson  flower  that  is  specially  good  when 
massed  ;  a  large  bed  of  this  is  a  sight  not  soon 


forgotten.  Antony  Roozen  is  an  early-flowering 
Darwin  that  we  were  just  in  time  to  catch. 
The  deep  rose  colour  shading  to  blush  is  most 
effective,  and  when  massed  is  delightful  to  behold. 
Those  who  like  the  beautiful  lilac-coloured 
sorts  will  find  a  grand  flower  in  Melicette,  a  tall 
vigorous  Tulip  with  beautifully-shaped  blooms  of 
a  soft  lilac  hue. 

In  the  cottage  section  so  many  good  things 
were  seen  that  it  were  an  impossible  task  to  note 
them  all.  A  few,  however,  specially  appealed 
to  US,  and  these  were  noted  for  the  benefit  of 
readers.  Walter  T.  Ware  is  the  new  deep 
yellow  Tulip  that  created  such  a  sensation  when 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  1006.  It  is  quite  the  richest  of  the  yellows 
and  the  shape  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Flame  is  aptly  described  by  its  name.  It  was 
introduced  to  commerce  by  Messrs.  W^allaee, 
and  the  flame-coloured  scarlet  coupled  with 
immense  vigour  and  exquisite  shape  have  quickly 
made  it  a  general  favourite.  Inglesoombe  Pink, 
I.  Scarlet  and  I.  Yellow  are  three  fine  varieties, 
the  colours  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  are  described  by  their  names.  I.  Pink  is 
really  a  most  delightful  blending  of  pink,  buff  and 
salmon,  with  a  green  base.  It  is  a  grand  flower 
and  should  find  a  home  in  every  garden.  Mrs. 
Moon  is  a  fine  rich  yellow  variety  of  most 
elegant  shape,  the  long  petals  tapering  beauti- 
fully at  the  points.  So  vigorous  is  this  Tulip 
that  it  frequently  produces  large  bulbils  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  In  Afterglow  we  have  a 
lovely  new  variety  that  is  splendidly  described 
by  its  name,  the  golden  yellow  and  scarlet 
flowers  being  of  a  most  elegant  and  pleasing 
shape.  Zomerschoon  is  a  Tulip  that  will  find 
favour  with  many,  its  striking  markings  at  once 
commanding  attention.  The  flowers  are  rosy 
red  marked  with  sulphur.  Those  who  like  Tulips 
with  Chameleon-like  propensities  should  invest 
in  Primrose  Beauty  and  Nydia.  The  former  is 
a  pale  primrose  colour  when  the  flowers  open, 
this  eventually  passing  off  to  almost  pure  white. 
Nydia  opens  a  cream  colour,  changes  to  deep 
yellow,  then  turns  pure  white  and  finishes  its 
existence  adorned  with  well-defined  deep  pink 
markings  on  the  outside  of  the  flower.  Both  are 
dwarf  and  excellent  for  table  decoration. 
Glaucopis  is  also  a  dwarf  variety,  the  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers  with  a  vivid  blue  spot  at  the 
base  being  quite  unique. 

Among  the  gesneriana  varieties  we  must  men- 
tion g.  aurantiaca,  beautiful  bright  orange  red ; 
g.  a.  maeulata  (Orange  Globe),  very  rich  scarlet 
flowers  with  a  black  base ;  g.  lutea,  a  well-known 
beautifully-shaped  yellow  Tulip  ;  g.  1.  pallida, 
paler  yellow  than  the  former  ;  and  g.  rosea,  rich 
carmine  with  black  centre.  A  Tulip  that  will 
appeal  to  those  who  like  flowers  with  unusual 
traits  is  viridiflora,  the  green-flowered  Tulip,  of 
which  we  saw  a  good  stock. 

Besides  Tulips  Messrs.  Wallace  devote  many 
acres  to  choice  hardy  rock  and  border  plants. 
Lilies  and  water  plants,  so  that  a  visit  to  their 
nurseries  at  any  time  during  the  summer  is  sure 
to  be  well  repaid. 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


Flowers  from  Knap  Hiu,. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sends  from  the  Knap 
Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  several  interesting  flowers 
for  our  table.  One  is  the  beautiful  variety  of 
the  Japanese  Quince  (Cydonia  japoniea)  Knaphill 
Scarlet  ;  the  flowers  are  a  pure  scarlet  and  cluster 
thickly  on  the  shoots.  Then  there  is  the  varietj- 
of  Pyrus  Mains  named  neidwitzkiana,  which 
should  be  more  frequently  seen  in  our  gardens  ; 
its  rosy  purple  colouring  is  unusually  distinct, 
and  the  fruit  is  the  same  colouring  as  the  bark  of 
the  wood.  Cerasus  Padus  Knaphill  variety  is 
remarkably  fine,  the  racemes  of  flowers  being  of 
great  length.  This,  Mr.  Waterer  informs  us, 
was  cut  from  a  tree  about  30  feet  high  and 
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much  through.  Also  comes  the  double  variety 
of  the  Bird  Cherry,  a  tree  of  much  beauty  in 
May  ;  the  flowers  are  like  little  white  rosettes. 

A  Rare  Shrub  from  Ireland. 
Mr.  H.  Arraytage  Moore  of  Rowallene,  Saint- 
field,  County  Down,  sends  flowers  of  the  beautiful 
and  rare  Exochorda  or  Pearl  Bush  called  Alberti 
macrantha,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  flowering  shrubs.  Our  correspondent  says  : 
"  I  send  you  a  few  flowering  sprays  of  this  shrub, 
which  is  as  yet  rarely  met  with.  The  snowy  white- 
ness of  the  flowers,  the  freedom  with  which  they 
are  borne  and  its  vigorous  growth  entitles  it  to 
rank  among  the  most  attractive  of  shrubs  that 
are  flowering  now. "    

Sprino  Flowers. 
Mr.  T.  Arnold,  The  Gardens,  Cirencester 
House,  Cirencester,  sends  many  interesting 
flowers,  comprising  Rehmannia  angulata,  Tulipa 
retroflexa,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Iris  stylosa.  Tulip 
President  Perrier  (very  fine  scarlet),  the  double 
Marsh  Marigold,  a  very  fine  form  of  Primula 
obconica  called  gigantea,  a  delightful  gathering 
of  Primroses  of  good  colours,  the  yellow  Fritil- 
laria  pallidiflora,  the  white  Snake's-head  (F. 
Meleagris  alba)  and  many  other  most  interesting 
spring  flowers.  We  must  not  forget  the  blue 
Anemone  robinsoniana,  which  was  in  this  spring 
gathering.  

Violas  from  Surrey. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  Young,  Oxted 
Nursery,  Oxted,  Surrey,  some  very  fine  Violas, 
comprising  the  following  :  Virgin  White,  one  of 
the  most  lovely  pure  white  rayless  varieties  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time ;  it  is  very  free  flowering, 
and  has  a  sweet  scent ;  another  advantage  which 
this  also  enjoys  is  its  fine  long  stem  ;  Red  Braes, 
a  delightful  shade  of  golden  yellow,  also  very  free 
flowering,  when  massed  together  it  must  make 
a  splendid  show  :  Royal  (Scott,  a  beautiful  rich 
purple,  slightly  rayed ;  Marchioness  Compact, 
white,  with  slightly  yellow  rays  ;  Maggie  Mott, 
a  beautiful  shade  of  lavender,  the  flowers  being 
of  splendid  form  and  size  and  sweetly  scented, 
with  strong  stems  ;  and  Primrose  Dame,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  of  a  beautiful  primrose  colour. 
We  understand  from  Mr.  Young  that  the  two 
first-mentioned  received  respectively  a  certificate 
and  silver  medal  from  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Society.  

IjARoe  and  Fraiirant  Pansies  from  Sussex. 
Miss  G.  B.  Glanville,  Sunnyside,  Anstye, 
Cuckfield,  Sussex,  sends  very  fine  flowers  of 
Pansies,  these  being  of  good  size,  excellent  form 
and  of  very  pleasing  colours.  These  were 
accompanied  by  the  following  note:  "I  am 
sending  you  some  of  my  Pansies,  as  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  them.  The 
seed  I  got  from  Bath's,  three  sorts,  viz.. 
Monarch,  Empress  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  I 
sowed  it  the  end  of  last  June,  but  it  came  up 
very  slowly  owing  to  the  cold  July  we  had,  and 
thereby  made  my  plants  rather  backward  for 
planting  and  early  flowering.  I  sowed  the  seed 
in  boxes,  covered  them  with  glass  and  placed  in 
the  shade  ;  and  when  the  seedlings  were  large 
enough,  pricked  them  out  again  in  boxes  in  a 
rather  rougher  soil  containing  new  leaf-mould,  to 
which  the  roots  adhered,  and  when  transplanting 
into  the  open  ground,  having  some  soil  with 
them,  they  received  no  check.  This  final  planting 
was,  some  in  August,  some  September  and  the 
last  in  the  first  halt  of  October.  They  have 
grown  into  magnificent  plants,  all  the  better,  I 
think,  for  being  raised  entirely  out  of  doors,  and 
have  been  flowering  for  the  last  two  months,  and 
are  now  covered  with  blooms,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  last  week  seem  diminishing  consider- 
ably in  size.  Monarch  I  have  found  the  largest 
Pansy,  in  Empress  the  greatest  variety  of  colour 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  greatest  length  of 
Btem." 
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ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Aaavrepo.— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  Thb  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  de»ire 
assistance^  no  matter  what  the  ifranch  of  gardening  may  &e, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
**  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  viritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EorroR  of  THB 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  na/me  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  nwre  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Sweet  Pea  plant  fop  Inspection 

(J.  N.  H.  O.). — We  cannot  say  what  it  is  that 
has  eaten  the  seeds  at  the  bases  of  your  Sweet 
Pea  seedlings,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
some  ground  pest,  possibly  woodlice.  Yes,  you 
must  replant  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  ;  in  the  meantime  keep  the  boxes 
in  which  you  have  placed  them  in  as  open  a 
position  as  possible  so  that  sturdy  growth  results. 
Before  replanting  we  advise  you  to  dress  the  soil 
with  either  Kilogrub  or  Vaporite ;  these  sub- 
stances, if  used  according  to  the  directions 
supplied  with  them,  are  excellent  for  killing 
ground  pests,  and  are  harmless  to  the  plants. 
Had  you  written  to  us  before  lifting  your  seed- 
lings we  should  have  advised  you  to  dress  the 
soil  with  these  substances  without  lifting  the 
plants. 

Decayed  Daffodil  bulbs  (Poppyland). 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  cause  for  the  one 
clump  of  bulbs  having  rotted  if  the  other  clumps 
in  the  garden  contained  the  same  variety  and 
were  planted  at  the  same  time.  The  bulbs  sent 
look  as  if  they  had  never  made  any  roots  since 
they  were  planted.  The  question  then  arises  : 
When  were  they  planted,  and  what  was  their 
condition  when  they  were  put  into  the  soil  ?  If 
they  were  sound,  they  were  probably  planted 
late  and  got  caught  by  frost  before  they  had 
time  to  produce  roots.  Probably,  however,  the 
bulbs  were  bad  when  planted,  and  the  wet 
winter  has  naturally  helped  them  to  decay.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  fuller  particulars 
as  to  variety,  date  of  planting,  condition  when 
planted,  and  state  of  ground  before  and  at  the 
time  of  planting. 

Names  and  colours  of  eaply- 
floweplng:  Chpysanthemums  (O. 

Hurst). — We  are  pleased  to  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions respecting  the  names,  &c. ,  of  the  early- 
flowering  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  in  the  list 
submitted  to  us.  The  following  varieties  are 
Pompons  :  Anastasio,  light  purple ;  Crimson 
Precocity,  bright  crimson ;  and  Flora,  golden 
yellow.  There  are  two  single-flowered  sorts, 
viz. ,  Pretty  Polly,  orange  and  gold  ;  and  Daisy 
Bell,  a  pretty  blush.  The  others  are  Japanese  : 
George  Wermig,  yellow  ;  0.  J.  Quintus,  rosy 
pink  ;  and  Evelyn,  crimson  bronze  with  gold 
points.  Martinmas  was  once  classified  as  a 
Pompon,  but  recently  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  took  the  variety  out  of  that  section 
and  placed  it  in  a  new  one  known  as  "decora- 
tive," most  of  which  are  like  hybrid  Pompons  or 
enlarged  forms  of  the  smaller  Pompon  sorts. 

Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas  fop  Inspec- 
tion (I'i'ic  Tire)  —The  laced  Polyanthuses  are  worthless 
from  a  florist's  point  of  view,  as  both  varieties  are  "  pin- 
eyed  "—that  is,  the  stigma  is  even  with  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  ;  except  for  this  fatal  defect  the  red  ground  variety 
has  good  properties.  The  Auriculas  are  nondescript 
things,  neither  alpine  nor  show  varieties.  They  are  the 
worst  lot  imaginable.  Nothing  In  the  way  of  the  tlerists' 
type  could  be  obtained  from  them.  As  border  flowers, 
and  if  they  please  the  owner,  well  and  good,  but  they  are 


of  no  use  whatsoever  as  exhibition  flowers ;  better  to 
purchase  a  few  plants  from  a  reliable  source  or  obtain 
seed.  The  best  seed  is  in  small  packets  and  often  fails 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced. 

Sempep  Augrustus  TuUp(i''(miiM>0.— This  very 
famous  Tulip  was  a  *'  Rose,"  with  broad  stripes  of  bright 
colour  and  pointed  leaves. 

Manjr-floweped  Tulips  (C.  M.  A.  Peakt).—l\  is 
not  unusual  for  Tulips  to  have  secondary  flowers,  which 
branch  from  the  main  stem.  La  Tulipe  Xoir  and  Corona- 
tion Scarlet  among  the  May-flowering  varieties  often 
exhibit  this  peculiarity.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  they  have  "  done  themselves  well " 
the  previous  season,  and  so  stored  up  some  extra  energy, 
which  they  get  rid  of  in  this  way.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  one  or  two  species  where  more 
than  one  flower  on  the  main  stem  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception. 

Airapanthus  not  doiner  well  (.v.). —Apparently 
your  plants  of  the  blue  Agapanthus  were  too  small  for 
the  large  tubs  in  which  they  were  planted.  Agapan- 
thuses,  in  common  with  practically  all  other  cultivated 
plants,  make  far  more  satisfactory  progress  if  they  are 
shifted  on  into  larger  pots  when  necessary  and  allowed  to 
become  strong  before  they  are  put  in  the  tubs.  The  soil 
and  general  treatment  mentioned  by  you  could  not  have 
been  improved  upon,  and  as  you  say  the  roots  have 
increased,  which  shows  that  the  plants  are  taking  hold  of 
the  new  soil,  it  is  very  possible  that  you  will  find  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  vigour  during  the  coming  summer. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Agapanthuses  make  a  far  better  floral 
display  when  the  plants  are  pot-bound  than  at  any  other 
time  I  still,  good  foliage  and  flowers  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated  before  that  takes  place. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Ppopagra'ting:     Eupatopiums 

(J.  F.  P.). — Eupatoriums  are  very  readily  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings.  This  is  a  good 
time  of  the  year  to  take  the  cuttings,  which 
should  be  formed  of  the  tops  of  the  young 
growing  shoots.  A  length  of  about  4  inches 
forms  a  very  suitable  cutting.  It  should  be  cut 
clean  ofi' just  below  a  joint  and  the  bottom  pair 
of  leaves  removed  when  it  is  fit  for  insertion. 
Pots  4  inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter  are  very 
suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings.  These 
pots  must  be  quite  clean  and  well  drained  by 
means  of  a  few  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom. 
Ordinary  potting  compost,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  silver  sand,  will  suit  the  cuttings  well. 
A  4-inch  pot  will  hold  about  half-a-dozen, 
and  the  larger  size  a  proportionately  greater 
number.  The  pots  being  filled  with  cuttings, 
they  must  be  watered  thoroughly  through  a  fine 
rose,  enough  being  then  given  to  settle  the  soil 
completely  in  its  place.  If  you  have  no  other 
glass  accommodation  but  the  conservatory,  th3 
cuttings  may  be  readily  rooted  therein  provided 
they  are  kept  in  a  close  ease.  A  home-made  one 
may  be  readily  formed  from  a  box  about  8  inches 
or  9  inches  deep  with  a  square  or  squares  of 
glass  laid  over  the  top.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Directly  the  cuttings  are 
rooted  the  glass  should  be  taken  off.  The  young 
plants  must  then  be  potted  singly  into  pots 
3  inches  in  diameter  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand.  As  soon  as  the  roots  take 
possession  of  the  new  soil  the  tops  of  the  young 
plants  must  be  pinched  out  to  make  them  bushy. 
After  a  time  the  plants  may  be  put  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  throughout  the  summer  they  can  be 
stood  out  of  doors  and  given  much  the  same 
treatment  as  a  Chrysanthemum.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  them  under  glass  before  the 
nights  get  too  cold  in  the  autumn.  Violet  plants 
can  be  obtained  from  the  many  advertisers  in 
The  Garden  who  make  a  feature  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants. 

Fowl  manure  for  pot  plants  (/3«(i.s).— Fowl 
manure  is  not  a  good  material  to  use  for  pot  plant  com- 
post, but  if  it  is  old,  as  you  say,  it  will  be  less  hot  than 
fresh  poultry  manure  usually  is.  We  advise  you  to  spread 
your  fowl  manure  out  a  few  inches  thick,  to  give  it  a 
heavy  dusting  with  soot,  then  spread  on  to  it  the  best 
potting  soil  you  have,  in  bulk  six  times  that  of  the 
manure,  and  then  throw  the  whole  into  a  heap,  well 
mixing  it.  In  a  month  from  then,  if  kept  dry,  it  should 
work  freely  through  a  coarse  sieve  and  be  suitable  for 
potting.  Still,  for  any  plants,  especially  for  large-leaved 
ones  like  Cinerarias,  use  rather  small  than  large  pots,  as 
such  a  compost  should  be  rather  rich  than  poor.  It  you 
can  use  as  soil  unmixed  good  turfy  loam,  do  so,  also  if 
the  compost  seems  to  be  rather  close  or  adhesive  add  to 
it  one-tenth  its  proportion  of  sharp  white  sand. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Ev&ry  department  of  horticulture  is  reprea^Ued  in  Xhb 
Gabsbn,  and  the  Editor  invites  readere  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  tohich  they  loieh  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Corre^>ondent8 "  columns  a  conspicuous 
feotture^  and^  to&en  queri^  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
4nZ£  kindly  gvee  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
AU  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
'valy  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
•Ch^EDBR,  accompa/nied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  toelcemes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
ibut  he  toill  not  ■be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
•reasonable  care,  ho^oever,  loill  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
>wre  enclosed,  he  wiU  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
•contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  vayment  be  desired,  the 
^Editor  asks  tfuit  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
■plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  aortal  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
■treated  with.  

The  Editor  wiU  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
■or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
And  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
■that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GABDBH 
soiU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


'fices:  M,  Tavistfick  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  BEST  FLOWERS  AND 
SHRUBS  FOR  TOWN 
GARDENS. 

{First  Prize  Essay.) 

DESPITE  the  many  difficulties  to  be 
1  contended  with,  there  is  no  reason 
I  why,  witli  good  cultivation  and  a 
selection  of  suitable  plants,  town 
gardens  should  not  be  kept  bright 
and  interesting  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Even  in  the  heart  of  large  towns  and  in 
the  most  smoky  atmosphere  and  confined  position 
there  is  a  fair  number  of  plants  which  may  be 
depended  upon  to  thrive  and  bloom  freely,  while 
under  the  improved  conditions  and  comparatively 
pure  air  to  be  found  in  the  outskirts  a  great 
variety  of  hardy  shrubs,  perennials,  bulbs  and 
annual  flowers  may  be  grown. 

One  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  the 
cultivation  of  town  gardens  is  the  poor  nature  of 
the  soil,  and,  before  commencing  to  plant  such 
a  garden,  it  would  certainly  be  good  policy  to 
lay  in  a  quantity  of  short  stable  manure  and  as 
much  mellow  fibrous  loam  as  is  procurable,  then, 
by  deeply  trenching  the  soil,  adding  manure 
freely  to  the  lower  spit  and  placing  a  few 
spadefuls  of  loam  round  the  roots  of  each  plant 
when  placing  in  position,  a  good  start  is  ensured. 
The  subsequent  cultivation  consists  mainly  in 
keeping  the  surface  soil  loose  and  open  by  hoeing, 
in  giving  plentiful  supplies  of  water  in  dry 
weather  and  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  hose  or 
syringe,  so  that  the  foliage  may  be  kept  fresh 
and  clean. 

Selection  or  Suitable  Plants  for  Town 
Gardens. 

Hardy  Shrubs.  —  These  should  be  planted 
thinly,  bearing  in  mind  that  after  two  or  three 
years'  growth  they  will  occupy  considerable 
space  and  that  they  are  always  more  effective 
when  so  planted  that  the  natural  outline  of  each 
can  be  seen  from  all  points.  Evergreen  shrubs 
in  particular  are,  I  think,  often  used  to  excess 
in  small  gardens,  and,  although  useful  for 
forming  a  background  of  green  foliage,  they 
should  not  be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
many  beautiful  deciduous  species.  Those  I 
would  recommend  are  Euonymus  (both  green 
and  variegated).  Hollies  in  many  varieties, 
Laurustinus,  Berberis  Darwinii  with  orange  and 
B.  stenophylla  with  golden  yellow  flowers, 
common  Box  and  Aueubas,  taking  care  to  include 
a  plant  or  two  of  the  male  variety  of  this  latter  in 
order  to  obtain  a  profusion  of  the  beautiful  berries 
on  the  female  plants.  In  addition  to  these, 
Crat^gus  Pyracantha,  C.  P.  Lalandi  and  Cotone- 
aster  Simonsii  maj'  be  used  as  wall  plants. 

Of  deciduous  shrubs  Forsythia  suspensa  is  one 
of  the  best  town  plants,  the  slender  shoots  being 
covered   with   golden   yellow  flowers  in  March.  I 


Daphne  Mezereum,  with  fragrant  pink  flowers, 
usually  blooms  in  February  and  will  succeed  in 
fairly  open  situations  ;    it  is  a  slender-growing 
dwarf   slirub   and   should   be   planted    in   small 
groups    to    produce    the    best     effect.        Pyrus 
(Cydonia)     japonica    bears    crimson    flowers    in 
April,  and  may  be  used  either  for  training  on  a 
wall  or  grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ;  the  white 
variety  should  also  be  grown.      P.  Maulei  is  a 
dwarfer  variety  with  brick-red  flowers.     Prunus 
Pissardi  is   very  effective  with  its  white  flowers 
and  deep  maroon-purple   leaves,    as   is   also    P. 
triloba  fl. -pi.  with   double  rose  pink  flowers.     A 
succession    of    bloom    may    be    maintained    by 
growing,  besides  the  ordinary  Lilacs,  the  Persian 
Lilac,  a  small-growing  shrub   very   suitable  for 
town  gardens,   the  Diervillas  or  Weigelas,  with 
crimson,  rose  or  white  flowers,  and  the   Mock 
Oranges  (Philadelphus).     Other  valuable  shrubs 
for  town  gardens  are  the  white  Portugal  Broom 
(Cytisus  albus),  Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus,  with 
crimson  and  yellow  flowers,  and  the  double  variety 
of  the  Jew's  Mallow   (Kerria   japonica  fl. -pi. ). 
Azaleas  of  the  mollis  type  will  succeed  if  grown 
in  peat  or  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  free  from 
lime.     To  enumerate  the  many  plants  other  than 
shrubs   which    may    be   successfully    grown    in 
towns  would  occupy  so  much  space  that  I  must 
content  myself  with  mentioning  a  few  which  will 
grow  and  flower  well  in  almost  any  situation, 
provided  they  are  given  good  soil  and  cultivation. 
For  spring  Jloioeriiig  there  is  a  large  choice  of 
bulbous  plants.    Snowdrops,  Scillas  and  Crocuses 
should  be  massed  in  clumps  towards  the  front  of 
borders  or  used  as  edgings  for  beds  of  other 
bvilbs.     Narcissi  in  great  variety  may  be  planted 
between  shrubs  or  hardy  perennials ;  Hyacinths 
and  early  Tulips  are  useful  for  beds,  while  the  tall 
late-flowering  cottage  and  Darwin  Tulips  produce 
a  brilliant  effect  in  herbaceous  borders,   and  are 
valued  as  cut  flowers.     Of  other  plants  Wall- 
flowers   are    indispensable,    mauve   and    purple 
Aubrietias  and  yellow  Alyssum  can  be  used  for 
edgings    and    the    double   Arabis   will   produce 
sheets  of  white  Stock-like  flowers  in  April  and 
May.      The    Doronicums   are    vigorous-growing 
perennials,    with   large  yellow  flowers,   and  are 
useful  for  planting  between  shrubs.     In  shaded 
positions  Primroses,  alpine  Auriculas  and  Poly- 
anthuses may  be  planted  in  light  soil  composed 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould. 

Summer  and  Au/umn-jiowering  Perennials. — 
From  May  to  the  end  of  October  the  garden  may 
be  kept  bright  with  many  hardy  perennials. 
Irises,  more  particularly  those  known  as  German 
Irises,  are  very  valuable  town  plants,  and  for 
planting  in  narrow  borders  or  between  shrubs 
are  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  any.  Good 
varieties  are  the  common  blue  Iris  ;  Queen  of 
May,  rose  lilac  ;  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  white  ;  Mme. 
Chereau,  white,  margined  blue  :  and  variegata 
aurea,  yellow.  Iris  ochroleuca  is  a  tall-growing 
species  with  cream  and  yellow  flowers,  and  I. 
aurea  is  of  similar  growth,  the  flowers  being 
golden  yellow. 

For  the  back  row  of  borders  the  herbaceous 
Lupines  are  valuable,  and  should  be  planted  in 
well-manured  soil,  and  between  them  may  be 
placed  some  of  the  Day  Lilies,  such  as  Hemero- 
callis  flava,  H.  fulva  and  H.  aurantiaca.     Other 
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early  summer-fiowering  plants  are  the  P;eonies, 
both  the  old  double  red  and  the  double  and 
single  Chinese  varieties  ;  Campanulas,  such  as 
C.  pyramidalis,  C.  persicifolia  and  C.  latifolia  ; 
Delphiniums,  Oriental  Poppies  and  such  Lilies  as 
L.  eroeeum,  L.  candidum,  L.  umbellatum  and 
L.  testaceum. 

For  edgings  in  town  gardens  there  are  no 
better  plants  than  Pinks,  good  varieties 
being  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Albino,  Her  Majesty 
and  Paddington.  Carnations  are  also  excel- 
lent town  plants,  more  especially  if  raised 
from  seed  in  preference  to  growing  named 
varieties.  Both  the  biennial  and  the  perennial 
Evening  Primroses  ((Enothera)  succeed  well  in 
town  gardens,  while  for  shady  borders  the 
Funkias  are  useful  for  their  handsome 
foliage  and  lilac  flowers.  F.  sieboldiana 
major  produces  the  largest  and  handsomest 
leaves,  while  some  of  the  varieties  of  F.  laneifolia 
have  foliage  margined  or  variegated  with  gold, 
white  or  silver. 

Suitable  plants  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
blooming  include  Hollyhocks,  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  with  large  white  flowers  ;  perennial 
Sunflowers  ;  Erigeron  speoiosus,  with  mauve 
Daisy  -  like  flowers  ;  Coreopsis  grandiflora  ; 
Pyrethrum  (Chrysanthemum)  uliginosum,  a  tall- 
growing  plant  with  large  white  flowers  ;  Rud- 
beckia  Newmani.  which  grows  about  2  feet 
high  and  bears  yellow  flowers  with  dark  brown 
cone-like  centres  ;  Phloxes  in  many  shades  of 
crimson,  pink,  purple  and  pure  white :  these 
require  plenty  of  moisture  in  summer,  and  should 
be  mulched  with  half -decayed  manure  to  keep  the 
roots  cool  and  moist  :  Sedum  speetabile,  a  hand- 
some plant  with  glaucous  leaves  and  large  heads 
of  rosy  pink  flowers  ;  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  in 
many  varieties  ;  these  comprise  flowers  in  shades 
of  purple,  lilac,  rosy  mauve  and  pure  white,  the 
plants  varying  from  2  feet  to  5  feet  or  6  feet  in 
height,  and.  by  a  careful  selection  of  varieties,  a 
succession  of  bloom  may  be  maintained  from 
August  to  the  end  of  October.  Room  must,  of 
course,  be  found  for  some  of  the  border  Chry- 
santhemums, which  are  among  the  best  of  town 
plants,  and  will  help  to  keep  the  garden  bright 
during  September  and  October  ;  also  in  shady 
borders  for  Anemone  japonica. 

Annuah  and  Bedding  Plants. — Space  will  only 
permit  of  a  brief  reference  to  these.  Of  half- 
hardy  annuals  Stocks  and  Asters  may  be  raised 
from  seed  in  spring  and  used  for  tilling  beds 
which  have  contained  spring-flowering  plants. 
Zinnias,  Balsams,  Salpiglossis  and  Niootiana 
afflnis  may  also  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  soil  for  all  these  should  be  of  a  rich  nature, 
and  a  dressing  of  decayed  manure  may  be  given 
before  planting.  Bedding  plants  such  as  Zonal 
and  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias  and 
Petunias  flower  best  if  the  soil  is  not  too  rich. 
Cannas  will  succeed  if  planted  in  rich  soil  and 
kept  well  supplied  with  water,  and  good-sized 
beds  of  these  plants  are  very  effective.  Nearly 
all  the  hardy  annuals  will  grow  well  in  towns 
These  should  be  sown  thinly  in  good  soil,  and 
thinned  out  to  fi  inches  or  8  inches  apart  when 
large  enoligh  to  handle.  Those  of  medium 
height  comprise  annual  Chrysanthemums,  Shirley 
Poppies,  Clarkias,  annual  Larkspurs,  Godetias, 
annual  Lupines  and  Malope  grandiflora,  while  a 
few  of  dwarfer  growth  are  Indian  Pinks 
(Dianthus),  Viscaria,  Linum  grandiflorum, 
Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Candytuft,  Dwarf  Nastur- 
tiums and  Virginian  Stock. 

C.  W.  Caulfield. 

Bridi/en  Hov.se,  Park  Crescent,  Erith. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

June  10. — Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons', 
Limited,  Rhododendron  Exhibition,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

June  17. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  .Jubilee 
Exhibition,  Bootham  Park,  York. 

June  24. — Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution Annual  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metropole. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 


MAY'    COMPETITION— AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  readers  were  asked  to  give  a 
list   of   the   best   flowers   and   shrubs   for    town 
gardens.      The  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  C.  W. 
Caulfield,  Bridgen  House,  Park  Crescent,  Erith. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  D.  E. 
Elder,  Tyne  Green,  Hexham. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  L.  Johns, 
St.  George's  Hostel,  University  College,  Reading. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Gilbert 
Walshaw,  25,  Griifiths  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

The  number  of  essays  sent  in  was  not  so  large 
as  in  some  competitions,  nor  could  the  quality 
be  considered  so  good.  Generally  speaking,  the 
lists  of  plants  were  weak.  Those  from  the 
following  were  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  and 
deserve  commendation  :  G.  H.  Webster,  A.  J. 
Long,  Miss  E.  A.  Patch,  H.  Butler,  J.  Woofif, 
E.  Cummins,  W.  P.  Wood,  J.  Glasheen,  D.  E. 
AUwork,  Evelyn  M.  Kent,  A.  Jones  and  F. 
Bulsitt. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WFEK. 

Royal     Hoptieultural     Society's 

Gardens  Guild.— The  first  annual  general 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  8,  the 
second  day  of  Holland  House  Show,  at  7  p.m., 
in  the  Charles  Dickens  Room,  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand.  It  is  particularly  hoped  that  all  who 
have  at  any  time  been  students  or  employes  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick  or  Wisley  will  endeavour  to  be  present 
and  will  give  early  notice  of  their  intention  to  the 
acting  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Wallis,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society 'sGardens, Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

Floweps  at  the  Bath  and  West 

of  England  show.— One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society's  exhibition  is  the  flower  show,  and  the  tent 
devoted  to  this  section  at  Dorchester  recently 
was  well  frequented  by  the  visitors.  There 
being  no  competition,  every  effort  is  made  to 
render  the  collection  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
the  arrangement,  as  usual,  was  most  tasteful. 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons  of  Bagshot  made 
an  admirable  display  of  Rhododendrons  ;  and 
the  Cedars  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Wells,  staged 
a  good  collection  of  Carnations,  including 
splendid  examples  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  and 
Fair  Maid.  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons  of 
Bath  added  to  a  very  pleasing  show  of  Clematis, 
Roses  and  Carnations,  some  good  Tulips  and 
Irises  and  a  choice  collection  of  hardy  rock 
plants.  Colonel  Brymer  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Power)  sent  a  large  variety  of  Schizanthus  and 
Orchids,  to  which  his  collection  of  Palms, 
Ferns  and  foliage  plants  served  as  an  excellent 
foil.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  South- 
ampton, staged  Aoers,  Genistas  and  Spiraeas  ; 
and  the  Eames  Floral  Nurseries,  Frome,  sent, 
among  other  things,  a  few  well-grown  examples 
of  Anchusa  italica  (Dropmore  variety),  ilessrs. 
Jarman  and  Co. ,  Chard,  made  a  sj^eeial  feature 
of  Pelargoniums,  Carnations  and  Azaleas,  and 
also  showed  the  new  Centaureas  The  Bride  and 
Honeymoon.  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co. ,  Durdham 
Down  Nurseries,  Clifton,  had  a  section  made 
notable  by  some  very  flne  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
and  blue  Hydrangeas  ;  and  Messrs.  Heath  and 
Sons,  Cheltenliam,  achieved  a  distinct  success 
with  a  collection  of  rock  plants,  as  well  as  green- 
house and  hardy  plants  ;  a  few  heads  of 
Embothrium  attracted  much  attention,  being 
evidently  unknown  to  many  of  the  visitors. 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons  of  Exeter  showed 
some  nice  Clianthus,  and  Lady  Digby  made  a 
very  fine  show  of  Odontoglossums.  Hardy  plants 
and  Roses  in  great  variety  came  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt,  and  Pelargoniums  -nere 
well  represented  by  Mr.  Godfrey  of  F.xmouth. 


Compounds  (poisonous)  for<- 
horticultural  and  agpicultural 
purposes. — The  horticultural  trade  should' 
now  bestir  themselves  and  approach  their 
Members  of  Parliament  and  obtain  support  to 
Clause  2  of  the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Bill  when 
it  reaches  the  House  of  Commons.  The  final 
issue  between  the  Traders  in  Poisons  Society 
and  the  chemists  monopoly  is  fast  approaching,, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a. 
victory  for  fair  trade.  The  Bill  has  this  seasoQ 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,, 
and  Clause  2  (which  will  make  it  lawful  for 
nurserymen,  florists  and  agricultural  agents  to- 
stock  and  retail  insecticides,  weed  killers,  sheep 
dips,  &o. )  has  been  recommended  by  a  joint 
committee  to  go  forward.  It  is  anticipated  that- 
the  Bill  will  reach  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  House  of  Lords  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  support  for  the- 
Bill  should  be  obtained  at  once  by  the  horti- 
cultural trade  by  writing  to  their  Members  of 
Parliament,  claiming  support  of  Clause  2,  as  the 
chemists  are  opposing  most  strenuously  and 
canvassing  Members  of  Parliament.  All  in- 
formation as  to  the  way  to  go  to  work  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Dobbs,  solicitor,. 
Worcester  (secretary  of  the  Traders  in  Poisons 
Society).  In  the  interest  of  horticulture  and  for 
the  convenience  of  the  gardening  public  I  trust 
that  you  will  insert  this  letter  in  your  next- 
issue. — J.  H.   Richards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

Early-floweping-  Hoses.— I  think  it 

would  interest  many  fellow  readers  to  compare 
notes  as  to  which  we  find  to  be  the  earliest 
flowering  Roses.  I  had  three  blossoms  open  on- 
June  1  on  two  plants,  R.  rugosa  rubra. — M.  P.  H. 

Mistletoe  flOWePS.  —  Noticing  your 
request  in  Thk  Garden  of  April  2.5  last  for 
male  and  female  flowers  of  Mistletoe,  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  sending  you  these  gathered  at 
our  Langley  Nursery,  where  we  always  cultivate- 
a  number  of  trees  with  Mistletoe  growing  on. 
them.— James  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  flowering: 
now. — I  read  your  note  in  The  Garden  with- 
interest.  The  plants  here  also  sent  up  flower- 
spikes  at  the  end  of  April.  The  stems  rotted  at 
the  ground  level,  but  I  was  inclined  to  attribute 
that  to  the  frost  and  snow  of  Easter  week.  They^ 
did  not  flower  last  autumn. — G.  M.  Robertson, 
All  Saints'  School,  Blo.vhain,  Banbury. 

Viburnum  CaPlesIi.— Referring  to  the 
note  on  Viburnum  Carlesii,  which  appeared  in, 
The  Garden  of  the  16th  ult. ,  I  think  it  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that  a 
plant  which  has  grown  in  the  open  ground,  in  a 
shaded  and  somewhat  sheltered  place,  at  Ketton 
in  Rutland,  since  1906,  has  flowered  both  in  1907' 
and  this  year.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
injured  by  the  cold  of  even  the  past  rather  severe 
winter.  —  Susan  H.  Burrouqhes,  Stoughton- 
Farm,  Leic(-.ittr. 

Coleus  thypsoideus.  —  Now  is  the 
best  time  to  propagate  this  useful  winter  Coleus 
to  produce  nice  sturdy  plants.  If  struck  too 
soon  they  becume  very  leggy  by  their  flowering 
time.  I  find  they  root  ea.sily  in  a  case  kept 
quite  close  in  a  temperature  of  about  65°,  and  no 
bottom-heat  is  required.  When  struck,  pinch 
out  the  tips  and  secure  three  or  four  breaks  ;  the 
plants  will  then  be  most  useful  in  5-inoh  pots,  or 
larger  as  reijuired.  I  have  grown  this  plant  since 
its  introduction,  but  never  could  I  see  its  merits 
till  last  winter,  when  I  flowered  it  in  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  usual,  maximum  50°. 
The  colour  then  was  much  brighter  and  lasted 
three  times  as  long  in  bloom. — J.  S.  Higgins,  RDij 
Gardens,  Corwen. 
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The  Gayton  rake  and  Sprough- 

tOn  hoe. — in  a  recent  issue  the  use  of  the 
Gayton  rake  was  recommended,  ^^'ill  some 
reader  kindly  explain  its  advantages  ?  Last  year 
I  bought  the  Sproughton  hoe,  recommended  by 
the  Rev.  Foster-Melliar  in  his  "Book  of  the 
Rose,"  a  book,  by  the  way,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  of  invaluable  use  to  all  amateurs.  I 
have  put  the  hoe  to  very  little  use  up  to  the 
present,  as  I  fear  the  long,  dagger-like  blade  may 
seriously  injure  the  fibrous  roots  so  often  found 
near  the  surface.  Will  some  reader  kindly  give 
me  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  Sproughton  hoe  ? — 
Suburban. 
A    well-iTPOwn    Dendrobium 

thyPSiflOPUm. — I  am  sending  a  photograph 
of  a  Dendrobium,  and,  as  I  do  not  know  the 
variety,  I  have  enclosed  flower  [D.  thyrsifloruni. 
— Ed.  ].  My  garden  friends  think  it  very  good. 
Last  year  it  carried  sixteen  sprays  from  9  inches 
to  18  inches  long.  This  year  it  had  eighteen 
sprays,  but  snails  destroyed  four,  which  left  it 
with  fourteen,  but  we  were  unable  to  show  them 
all  in  the  photograph.  The  treatment  I  give  it 
is  to  keep  it  in  a  warm  greenhouse  till  growth  is 
finished,  then  remove  it  to  a  cold  house  where 
frost  is  just  excluded  till  the  buds  begin  to  move. 
Then  I  return  it  to  the  warm  house  again. — F. 
Taylor,  The  Gardens,  Southdijfe,  Lee,  Ilfra- 
combe. 

Saxiffagra  longifolia  and  offsets. 

Mr.  Arnott,  on  page  225,  enquires  concerning 
the  above,  and  as  the  enquir}'  is  doubtless  the 
outcome  of  an  earlier  statement  of  my  own,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  amplify,  and  at  the  same 
time  verify,  what  I  first  said.  I  may  say  at 
once  that,  in  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  im- 
ported plants  in  the  past  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  examples  of  this  species,  in  robust  health, 
producing  a  secondary  growth.  I  am  referring 
now  entirely  to  the  linear-leaved  form  every- 
where recognised  as  the  true  S.  longifolia.  I  do 
not  say  that  instances  of  secondary  growths  are 
plentiful ;  indeed,  they  are  rare,  but  I  do  say  that 
such  things  occur  and  exist.  To  what  I  have 
already  stated  may  be  added  the  fact  that,  on  the 
13th  ult. ,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  Hambro, 
Hayes,  I  saw  a  very  fine  example  of  this  Rookf  oil 
with  a  good  secondary  growth  or  rosette.  In  the 
same  collection  was  a  slightly  broader-leaved 
form  also  received  as  S.  longifolia  with  four 
crowns.  In  the  instances  formerly  seen  the 
rosettes  were  usually  of  nearly  equal  size  and 
most  frequently  placed  back  to  back.  In  the 
Hayes  collection  the  rosettes  are  of  unequal  size, 
and  the  presence  of  the  smaller  rosette  in  one 
instance  has  tilted  the  larger  rosette  to  an  angle 
of  nearly  45°.  In  those  instances  where  the  two 
rosettes  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  I  have,  on 
consideration,  regarded  it  as  the  result  of  injury, 
probably  in  the  cotyledonous  stage,  the  twin 
crowns  having  grown  up  in  consequence.  This 
could  hardly  be  the  case  where  the  crowns  or 
rosettes  are  of  very  unequal  growth  or  develop- 
ment, one,  say,  of  8  inches  diameter  and  another 
of  3  inches  diameter,  which  is  sometimes  seen. 
In  such  instances  I  should,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, regard  the  presence  of  No.  2  as  the  outcome 
of  an  adventitious  bud  or  something  akin.  All 
the  same,  while  I  give  the  facts  as  these  have 
appeared  to  me  from  time  to  time,  the  whole  of 
my  experience  among  choice  alpines  points  to 
one  thing,  viz. ,  that  much  the  finer  panicles  of 
bloom  are  produced  by  those  plants  having  but 
solitary  rosettes  of  leaves.  In  the  wild  state 
the  species  is  a  variable  one,  quite  apart  from 
the  degenerate  cross-breds.  This  variableness 
extends  to  the  encrusted  character,  its  density  or 
sparseness,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  leaves, 
also  their  flat  or  distinctly  arching  character. 
But  in  all  its  phases  the  plant  is  a  glorious  one, 
and  one  to  be  grown  by  all  lovers  of  alpines. 
Seeds  are  produced  abundantly,  and  only  quite 
ordinary  care  is  needed,  with  intelligence,  to 
ensure  complete  success.  —  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill. 
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LEEKS. 

THERE  is  little  doubt  that  the  Leek  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  vege- 
tables, and  has  long  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  all  classes  of 
society.  The  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion is  uncertain,  but  we  know  it 
was  cultivated  in  Egypt  some  1,500  years  B.r.'. 
Strange  to  say,  for  many  years  the  production  of 
high-class  specimens  was  practically  in  the  hands 
of  Scotch  friends  and  the  extreme  North  of 
England,  and  it  is  only  during  the  past  twenty 
years  or  so  that  the  Southern  growers  have 
found  out  that  it  is  not  merely  the  climate,  as 
was  once  supposed,  but  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  plant,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth.  Whether  intended  for  competition  or 
for  home  consumption,  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  produce  these  at  their  best,  and  one 
can  only  appreciate  good  specimens  when  com- 
paring them  side  by  side  with  badly-grown 
produce. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  good  Leek.  Some  lielieve 
a  long  length  of  blanch  is  essential,  while  others 
are  of  opinion  that  thickness  and  not  length  is 


DENDROBIUM  tTHyRSIFLORUM. 

what  should  be  aimed  at.  But  in  my  opinion  an 
intermediate  specimen  is  to  be  preferred,  con- 
sisting of  a  blanched  stem  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches  in  length  with  a  circumference  of  about 
6  inches,  uniform  throughout  and  no  tendency 
to  bulbing.  The  most  important  item  to  observe 
in  Leek  culture  is  that  the  blanching  should 
begin  immediately  the  plants  are  put  out,  as 
by  this  means  the  stems  are  drawn  up  to  the 
required  height  with  suitable  paper  collars, 
which  are  easily  made,  or  they  can  be  purchased 
at  a  small  cost.  Far  too  many  people  even  now 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  growth  should 
first  be  made  and  the  blanching  done  afterwards. 
This  cannot  be,  as  after  the  growth  is  once  set 
nothing  will  induce  the  plant  to  run  to  the  length 
required,  the  result  being  a  short  edible  piece 
generally  full  of  grit,  which,  of  course,  is 
objectionable. 

The  Leek  requires  much  food  and  loves 
moisture,  hence  the  trenches  should  be  well 
prepared  and  three  parts  filled  with  good 
manure.  Water  should  be  given  freely  in  a 
clean  and  liquid  manure  form  and  the  tops 
damped  over  every  fine  afternoon.  Fine  soil 
should  be  drawn  up  to  the  blanched  portion  as 
the  paper  collar  is  raised  higher,  and  to  hold  the 
soil  in  position  boards  should  be  placed  upright 
on  either  side,  leaving  a  space  of  about  8  inches 
between  them.    This  is  a  method  I  have  adopted 


for  the  last  few  years  with  the  greatest  success. 
By  so  doing  the  roots  are  not  buried  to  any  great 
depth  as  when  the  soil  is  banked  up  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  plants  can  be  fed  and  watered  much 
more  effectively,  and  very  little  bulbing  will  be 
found  to  take  place.  What  first  induced  me  to 
follow  this  plan  was  when  lifting  the  specimens, 
after  being  treated  under  the  old-fashioned 
principle,  the  roots  were  found  largely  in  the 
banked  up  soil  instead  of  at  the  bottom,  where 
they  should  be.  This  often  meant  that  the 
appearance  of  the  specimen  was  very  much 
marred.  For  a  continuance  of  a  regular  supply 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring  three 
sowings  and  three  plantings  should  always  be 
arranged.  The  last  sowing  made  at  the  end  of 
March  should  be  planted  on  a  south  border  from 
the  middle  till  the  end  of  June.  There  is  no 
more  delicious  vegetable  than  the  Leek  when 
properly  cooked,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  such  a 
wholesome  addition  to  the  table  will  become  more 
popular.  E.  Beckett. 


THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING 
VEGETABLES  IN  GLASS  FRAMES 
AND  UNDER  BELL-GLASSES. 
Relating  to  the  above,  a  correspondent  writes  i 
"  Some  articles  have  appeared  in  the  daily  Press 
on  the  subject  of  growing  vegetables  in  frames 
and  under  bell-glasses.  There  seems  a  lot  in  it, 
and  I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  at  it  in  my 
small  patch."  We  have  no  doubt  that  our  corre- 
spondent in  his  remarks  voices  the  wishes  of  a 
great  number  of  our  readers  ;  and  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  have  suitable  land  available,  leisure 
and  a  determination  to  cultivate  such  land  to  its 
utmost  capacity  under  intensive  culture  such  as 
that  practised  by  our  French  neighbours,  we  have 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  details  of 
culture  gathered  from  witnessing  the  system  in 
operation  in  France,  as  well  as  from  long  experi- 
ence in  the  culture  of  such  subjects  in  this 
country. 

Before  entering  on  details  of  culture,  it  is  only 
right  that  we  should  caution  such  would-be 
growers  against  extravagant  expectations  in 
regard  to  profits  which  may  result  from  an 
amateur  embarking  in  the  business.  It  has  been 
stated  that  as  much  as  £500  has  been  extracted 
from  the  soil  by  the  vegetable  products  of  one 
acre  in  one  year  under  this  system  of  culture. 
On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  almost  incredible  j 
but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  cost  of  cover- 
ing  an  acre  of  land  with  glass  in  the  shape  of 
frames  and  bell-glasses,  the  quantity  of  manure 
which  must  be  forthcoming,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  labour  involved,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
dispute  the  statement  that,  with  this  heavy 
disbursement,  it  is  quite  possible  for  this  gross 
return  to  be  obtained  by  experts  in  the  business 
on  land  which  had  been  highly  manured  and 
intensively  cultivated  for  many  years  ;  but  for 
an  amateur  starting  for  the  first  time  in  the 
business  on  comparatively  poor  land  and  without 
any  experience  to  guide  him,  no  such  returns  are 
possible. 

However,  with  experience,  confidence  gained 
and  close  application  to  the  work  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  English  gardener  (or  amateur,  fer 
the  matter  of  that)  should  not  be  as  successful,  or 
more  so,  than  are  the  French  gardeners.  The 
climate  for  at  least  thirty  miles  round  London  is 
as  favourable  for  the  growth  of  these  vegetables 
as  is  the  suburb  of  Paris  where  most  of  them  are 
grown.  Without  any  appearance  of  boasting,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  the  best  and  most 
remunerative  market  in  the  world  for  such 
produce  at  our  doors,  which  market  in  the  past 
has  been  wholly  supplied,  in  respect  to  the 
subject  under  notice,  by  French  gardeners,  to 
their  credit  and  gain  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  our  loss  and  discredit. 

The  success  of  the  system  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  stable  or 
farmyard  manure  available  and  on  the  use  of 
glass,   and  of    both    commodities  we  have    an 
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unlimited  supply.     The  system  has  never  had  a 
fair  and  full  trial  in  this  country,  but  during  the  I 
last  year  or  two  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  1 
subject  by  a  market  garden  firm  in  the  Vale  of  I 
Evesham,  and  also  in   Berkshire,  both  parties 
engaging    Frenchmen    to   carry   out    the   work. 
This   system   of  culture  is  eminently  suited  for 
the  small  holder,  enabling  him  to  secure  a  number 
of  crops  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  the  same 
piece  of  land.  1 

It  is  •ssential  for  the  position  of  the  land  to  i 
be  open  to  the  south  and  on  a  slight  slope  if 
possible,  and  to  be  sheltered  from  the  north, 
north-east  and  east,  and  also  that  the  soil 
should  be  of  good  quality  and  depth  and  well 
drained,  and  of  a  light  rather  than  of  a  heavy 
nature,  and,  above  all,  to  be  deeply  cultivated  and 
well  stirred  with  half  its  composition  made  up  of 
rich  well-decayed  manure.  The  manure  when 
received  will  be  in  the  form  of  strawy  litter 
fresh   from   the  stables,    in  which   condition  it 
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DISA    GRA.NDIFLORA. 


A  S  a  grower  of  Bisas  I  have,  contrary  to 

/\  general     experience,      found      their 

/   %  culture   very  easy.     To   begin   with 

/      \        let    the   aspirant    fully    understand 

y         \^      that  Disas  are  really  cool  plants,  and 

to  place  them  in  a  warm  house  spells 

failure.     The  system  I  follow  is  very  simple,  and 

my  results  are  always  successful.     Growth  starts 

immediately  the  flowers  begins  to  fade.     At  this 

stage  I  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  removing 

all  the  compost  and  taking  care  to  prick  out  any 

small  tuber  that  may  be  among  it.     The  largest 

tubers    are  generally  flowering  size.      These   I 

place  in  5-inch  pots  and  the  smaller  tubers  go 

into  less  size.     The  soil  I  use  is  not  an  elaborate 

mixture,  as  it  consists  only  of  peat  with  the  fine 


pushing  up  their  flower-spikes.  The  flewers 
remain  in  beauty  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  are 
always  a  great  attraction. 

Penicuik.  W.  Angds. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM 
LEONARD  PERFECT. 
This  is  a  very  fine  form  of  a  most  popular  Orchid, 
and  one  that  has  given  us  many  varieties  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  flowers  are  very  large 
and  of  splendid  shape  and  substance,  the  white 
ground  being  heavily  mottled  with  brownish 
purple  blotches.  The  plant  exhibited  was  a  very 
vigorous  one  and  the  inflorescence  was  enormous, 
this  being  composed  of  thirteen  fully-developed 
flowers.  The  stem  was  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil, 
and  the  leaves  very  long  and  robust.  Exhibited 
by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. ,  Oakwood,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  12th  ult., 
when  it  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate and  a  gold  medal. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  SINGLE 
ROSE. 
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A  BEAUTITUL   NEW   ORCHID  :    ODONTOGLOSSUM   CBISPIIM   LEONARD   PERFECT.      (Single  Jtower  natural  size.) 


is  used  for  making  up  the  hot-beds,  and  after- 
wards, when  it  has  sufficiently  decomposed, 
it  becomes  available  as  manure  for  the  above 
purpose. 

In  France  the  frames  used  for  the  growth  of 
Lettuce  and  other  vegetables  in  winter  are  chiefly 
made  on  the  ground  by  ordinary  workmen.  They 
are  formed  of  rough  boards,  most  of  them  dove- 
tailed together  so  that  they  can  be  pulled  to 
pieces  and  packed  into  small  compass  when  not  in 
use.  They  are  usually  4  feet  wide  by  5  feet 
long,  about  20  inches  deep  at  the  back  and 
14  inches  in  front.  Glass  lights  to  fit  them  may 
be  obtained  from  horticultural  builders  by  giving 
dimensions,  with  cloches  or  bell  -  glasses,  the 
larger  ones  (and  these  are  mostly  in  use)  are 
from  1.5  inches  to  16  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
the  same  in  height.  They  are  made  of  strong 
glass,  and  with  care  will  last  a  lifetime,  and 
there  is  no  after  cost  entailed  in  the  way  of 
painting  or  repairs.  The  oloohes  are  chiefly  used 
for  Cos  I-ettuee,  and  the  frames  for  Cabbage 
Lsttuce,  because  they  can  be  grown  nearer  the 
glass.  Owen  Thoma.s. 

(To  be  continued. J 


portions  shaken  from  it,  light  loam  broken  into 

pieces,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand  so  as  to 

]  form   a   good   open    mixture.     The  soil  is  used 

neither  too   dry  nor  too  wet ;  a   practical  man 

j  knows    by   the   grasp    of    it.      The   tubers    are 

I  placed  in   pots   as    described,    the    compost    is 

I  worked  in  among  them,  finishing  off  by  leaving 

j  the  tuber  entirely  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 

and    allowing    a    space    of    half    an    inch    for 

holding  water. 

The  oest  house  I  consider  is  a  cool  greenhouse, 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and  not  too 
I  moist  an  atmosphere.  I  usually  grow  my  plants 
in  a  greenhouse  or  a  Peach  house  all  the  winter, 
where  they  are  never  without  fresh  air.  The 
plants  are  flowered  in  a  Carnation  house,  as 
the  treatment  for  both  suits  admirably.  This 
house  has  obscure  glass,  and  a  season  like  the 
one  gone  past  I  never  had  to  use  shading  in 
any  form. 

In  ordinary  seasons  it  is  always  advisable  to 

shade  to  preserve  colour,  and  also  to  prolong  the 

'  flowering  season.     When  growth  is  in  full  vigour 

I  feed  liberally,  but  with  judgment,  with  liquid 

manure.     I  find  it  most  beneficial  when  they  are 


HE  delightful  new  single- 
flowered  wichuraiana  Rose 
which  Messrs.  Barbier  and 
Co.  have  given  us  under 
the  name  of  Joseph  Billiard 
cannot  fail  to  become  a 
favourite  by  all  who  appreciate  these 
simple  yet  elegant  Roses.  The  com- 
bination of  colour  is  charming,  as  we 
might  expect  from  a  cross  between 
R.  wichuraiana  and  the  lovely 
monthly  Rose  Mme.  Eugene  Resal. 
When  in  the  bud  and  until  the 
flower  is  half  open  the  outside  of 
the  petals  is  a  rich  apricot  yellow, 
the  inner  side  of  the  petals  revealing 
a  bright  rosy  carmine  tint.  When 
the  fl^owers  expand  they  are  fully 
3  inches  across.  We  then  have  a 
distinct  white  centre,  which,  together 
with  the  rich  carmine  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  petals  and  the  golden 
stamens,  makes  up  a  most  beautiful 
Rose,  as  pleasing  in  its  way  as  the 
lovely  hybrid  of  Rosa  sinica  known 
as  R.  sinica  Anemone.  Being  so  large 
a  flower  we  could  scarcely  expect  the 
clusters  to  contain  many  buds  ;  they 
are  produced  three  to  five  in  a  trus.=, 
but  do  not  expand  simultaneously. 
This  Rose  will  be  a  delightful 
companion  to  Jersey  Beauty,  as  it 
possesses  a  very  bright  and  glossy  foliage, 
but  not  quite  equal  to  the  latter  in  this 
respect.  P. 


A  NOA^LIST'S  ROSES. 

Novelists  are  very  fond  of  lapsing  (er  rising) 
into  raptures  about  the  Roses  in  a  heroine's 
garden,  but  they  seldom  venture  to  give  much 
information  about  the  methods  of  culture  or  the 
most  successful  varieties.  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson, 
however,  in  his  latest  novel,  "  Sheaves"  (but  it 
may  be  only  his  latest  but  one  by  the  time  this 
can  get  into  print)  doe.s — greatly  daring — give 
us  a  catalogue,  and  a  curious  catalogue  we  find 
it.  We  begin,  of  course,  on  the  high  note. 
"As  if  he  was  [were]  the  conductor  of  some 
garden  symphony,  all  the  Roses  had  responded, 
as  when  a  hundred  bows  are  ready  resting  on  the 
strings  to  that  baton-beat,  and  had  leapt  on  to  a 
fortissimo."     The  catalogue  follows. 

"There  was  old-fashioned  cabbage  rose  [denuded 
of  capitals],  homely  to  the  eye  but  steadfast  as  a 
friend  to  the  nostril ;  La  France  was  there,  perfeot 
in  line  and  scent ;  Baroness  Rothschild  was  pinker 
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and  more  perfect  in  form,  but  with  no  other 
appeal  ;  Richardson  [presumably  William  Allen 
of  that  ilk]  sprawled,  desiring  fresh  trellises, 
where  he  could  wrestle  with  the  loose  carmine 
pillar  [justifiably  loose  after  the  annoying  depri- 
vation of  his  capitals  also]  ;  Beauts  Inconstante 
showed  copper,    and   yet   maintained   its   value 


Sander,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Son,  St.  Albans.  The  upper  parts  of  the  leaves 
are  dark  olive  green,  the  central  portion  and  the 
base  near  the  leaf-stalk  being  of  a  clear  gold 
colour. 

Not   the   least   striking  or   beautiful   subject 
among  the  new  plants  shown  for  certificate  was 


Captain  Christie  [Christy]  found  an  anchorage  on 
this  stormless  margin  of  the  Thames ;  and 
a  company  of  alien  ladies,  Mme.  Vidal,  Mnie. 
Rivot,  Mme.  R^sal,  agreed  with  Lady  [Vis- 
countess] Folkestone  on  the  pleasantness  of  this 
Thames  lawn." 

Several  things  puzzle  us  here.  If  La  France 
was  "perfect  in  line,"  how  could  Baroness 
Rothschild  be  "more  perfect  in  form"?  It 
would  be  a  very  poorly-grown  La  France  which 
could  not  beat  a  Baroness  Rothschild  in  line  or 


against  the  purer  gold  of  Dijon  [Gloire  de  Dijon] ;    the   orange-coloured    Dimorphotheoa   aurantiaca 
~        .     ~.    .    •    ,™    .  .    ,,        ,  ,  from   Messrs.    Barr  and   Sons,   Covent  Garden. 

The  shining  petals  or  ray  florets  and  their  refined 
colouring  are  quite  an  attraction.  The  exhibited 
examples  of  this  pretty  Cape  annual  were  about 
18  inches  high.  We  regard  it  as  a  plant  best 
suited  to  warm  soils  and  situations,  and  in 
such  should  form  a  really  attractive  bed,  not 
far  removed  in  effect  from  a  small  -  flowered 
Gazania. 

New  Roses  are  always  regarded  with  favour, 
but  on  this  occasion  absolute  novelties  were  not 
plentifvil,  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  being 
Elaine,  as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Tea 
whose  outer  petal  tips  are  strongly  recurved, 
while  the  central  portion  of  the  well-modulated 
tapering  blossoms  is  of  exquisite  form.  A  white- 
flowered  variety  of  fragrance  and  merit. 

Two  other  varieties  of  Roses  call  for  mention 
among  the  certificated  novelties,  and  these  are 
White  Dorothy  (rambler),  shown  by  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  and  William  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  Tausendschon,  also  a 
rambler,  shown  by  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham, 
and  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 
White  Dorothy  has  happily  a  descriptive  name 
of  its  own,  and  further  remark  would  be  super- 
fluous, unless  it  be  to  say  the  newcomer  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  old.     Tausendschon,  however. 


And 
;eking 

But 
Mme. 
Mme. 


form,  whatever  the  difference  may  be. 
Captain  Christy  is  not  a  delicate  Tea  "  s 
an  anchorage,"  but  a  strong  garden  Rose 
most  puzxling  are  the  "alien  ladies." 
Rt'sal  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  to  be 
Eugene  Resal ;  Mme.  Rivot  might  possibly  be  a 
large  corruption  of  Antoine  Rivoire.  Mme. 
Vidal  we  give  up  in  despair. 

The  natural  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that 
Mr.  Benson  must  join  the  National  Rose  Society 
at  once,  and  spend  July  3  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  so  as  to  get  a  good  Rose  garden,  with 
correct  labels,  ready  for  his  next  heroine,  say, 
before  the  autumn.  G.  E.  Jeans. 


and  shell-like  in  petal,  will  appeal  to  all  who 
delight  to  have  beautiful  pillar  Roses  in  their 
gardens.  

Pajonia  decora  alba,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co. ,  Colchester,  is  a  single-flowered 
variety  of  the  species  indicated.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a  variety  that  the  late  Michael  Foster 
had  in  his  garden  for  some  years.  An  illustra- 
tion and  description  of  it  will  be  found  on 
page  291. 

Tulip  Duchess  of  Westminster  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  rose-coloured  Darwin  with  a  suffu- 
sion of  palest  pink  near  the  edges  of  the  petals. 
It  is  a  showy  and  beautiful  variety  of  much  merit, 
and  was  seen  in  the  group  from  Messrs.  Alex.  M. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Belfast. 

To  each  of  the  foregoing  novelties  an  award  of 
merit  was  granted. 


CACTUS    DAHLIAS    IN    VIC- 
TORIA,   AUSTRALIA. 


S' 


NEW    PLANTS    AT   THE 
TEMPLE    SHOW. 

Dracena  Douoetti  de  Grootbi. — This  very 
handsome  plant  came  from  Messrs.  James  Veiteh 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  and 
may  be  said  to  resemble  a  well- 
variegated  form  of  D.  australis 
with  longer  and  more  rigidly 
inclined  leaves.  The  specimen 
was  upwards  of  4  feet  in  height, 
and  as  an  isolated  example  tor 
the  conservatory  would  make  a 
showy  and  useful  subject. 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Bath,  had 
a  remarkably  fine  cottage  Tulip 
of  the  largest  size  named  Walter 
T.  Ware.  The  colour  is  deep 
golden  orange.  It  is  probably 
the  most  intensely  coloured  in 
this  section.  This  very  handsome 
Tulip  had  previously  received  an 
awaid  of  merit  and  was  now  given 
a  first-class  certificate,  a  similarly 
high  award  being  also  granted  to 
the  Dracaena  described  above. 

A  very  pleasingly  coloured 
Azalea  (A.  occidentalis  graciosa) 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert,  Southgate,  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of 
visitors  by  the  delicate  tone  of 
its  blossoms.  The  body  colour  is 
of  a  creamy  white,  tinted  with 
pale  pink  or  blush  towards  the 
outer  edges  of  the  petals. 

Begonia  Empress  Marie,  as 
shown  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  Bath,  may  be  said  to 
represent  a  near  approach  to  per- 
fection in  double  white-flowered 
varieties,  and  those  of  the 
Camellia-flowered  group  in  par- 
ticular. The  variety  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  one,  very 
pure  in  tone,  and  the  handsome 
character  of  the  flowers  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  well  formed  and 
shapely  petals  of  much  purity. 
1  A  richly-coloured  Croton  of  the 
three-lobed  section,  named  Fred  cactus  pahlia  mrs.  f. 


OME  eight  years  ago  I  decided  to  go 
in  for  Cactus  Dahlias  and  give  them 
special  attention  for  show  purposes. 
Right  from  the  start  I  was  most 
successful  from  every  point.  Such  good 
results  were  obtained  that  I  not  only 
secured  the  champion  prizes  at  all  the  leading 
Victorian  shows,  but  I  had  plants  which  gave  me 
champion  blooms,  and  also  provided  me  with 
thousands  of  beautiful  flowers  for  distribution 
among  my  friends. 

Victoria,    especially    the     southern     part,    is 
specially   suitable    for   the   growth   of    Dahlias. 


will  doubtless  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  many  j  The  green  plants  are  put  out  about  the  middle  of 
a  gardener  until  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  December  (our  summer),  and  three  months  after- 
word has  been  conquered,  but  the  handsome  wards  they  start  to  flower.  For  the  next  six 
Oleander  -  like    blossoms    of    rosy   pink,    broad    weeks  they  make  a  grand  show. 

We  are  right  up  to  date 
as  regards  the  latest  novelties. 
Personallj'  I  import  the 
majority  of  them  every  season, 
and  as  we  can  flower  them  six 
months  after  you  have  flowered 
them  in  England,  it  can  be 
seen  we  are  not  far  behind 
the  English  growers  with  their 
new  varieties.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  raise  a  good  number  of 
very  good  varieties  ourselves  ;  in 
fact,  so  fine  that  over  and  over 
again  they  have  beaten  all  the 
English  varieties  for  "  champion 
nloom  in  the  show."  If  one  has 
the  room,  a  bed  of  seedling  Dahlias 
is  most  interesting ;  and  if  a 
number  are  grown  there  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  two  or  three  worth 
saving. 

The  PiBony  Dahlia  has  also 
"caught  on"  as  a  desirable 
garden  flower ;  but  the  old- 
fashioned  show  Dahlia  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  is  very 
rarely  shown  at  any  of  the 
good  Dahlia  exhibitions  in 
Victoria. 

In  connexion  with  the  Geelong 
Horticultural  Association  the 
Dahlia  show  is  a  very  popular 
ane,  and  the  competition  in  all 
sections  is  very  keen.  Wo  have 
three  classes,  viz.  :  Open  Class, 
open  to  all,  nurserymen  or 
amateurs  ;  Amateur  Class,  open 
to  amateurs  only  ;  Amateur  No.  2 
Class,  open  to  amateurs  with  small 
gardens.  We  find  this  latter  class 
most  popular,  and  in  order  to 
neourage  beginners  give  prizes  to 
chose  who  have  never-  previously 
won  a  prize. 

Howard  HiTcncocK, 
Oe^long,  Victoria,  Auetralia, 
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PREPARING  FOE  SUMMER  BEDDING. 

BY  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print 
I  the  important  worlj  of  preparing 
the  beds  for  a  display  of  flowers 
I  during  the  summer  will  demand  at- 
'  tention.  The  selection  of  plants  for 
the  various  beds  should  have  first 
consideration,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  are  in  readiness  before 
the  actual  work  of  planting  out  begins.  Excellent 
notes  have  been  printed  in  The  Garden  recently 
respecting  a  variety  of  plants  suitable  for  this 
purpose  with  details  of  their  arrangement.  These 
may  be  followed  with  every  confidence  of  securing 
a  pleasing  effect  providing  the  planting  is  carefully 
carried  out.  An  important  matter  is  a  suitable 
soil  for  individual  plants.  Plants  which  are 
intended  for  producing  a  wealth  of  flowers  such 
as  the  Geraniums,  although  not  needing  an 
abundance  of  fresh  manure  added  to  the  soil, 
must,  however,  be  provided  with  sufficient  food 
to  keep  them  in  robust  health,  so  necessary  for 
the  continual  and  free  production  of  good  flowers. 
This  is  especially  important  when  the  beds 
have  been  filled  with  plants  during  the  spring, 
some  of  which,  such  as  Wallflowers,  require  a 
lot  of  food,  and  therefore  leave  the  soil  in  an 
impoverished  condition.  For  enriching  the  soil 
of  these  beds  give  half-rotten  manure  and  bury 
this  deep  enough  to  escape  coming  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  no  manure  is 
applied  in  the  case  of  light,  shallow  soils,  the 
growth  of  the  plants  will  not  be  satisfactory,  and 
should  a  period  of  drought  occur  they  quickly 
fail  owing  to  the  extreme  porosity  of  the  soil. 
With  a  deep  soil,  and  when  following  a  regular 
system  of  manuring  the  beds  in  the  autumn,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  apply  manure  now  for  the 
majority  of  bedding  plants.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, however,  as  in  the  ease  of  Dahlias 
(dwarf  varieties  of  which  are  used  with  good 
effect  in  some  bedding  schemes),  which  require  a 
rich  soil.  Other  plants  for  which  manure  may 
safely  be  applied  are  Cannas,  Lobelia  fulgens  and 
any  of  the  strong-growing  specimen  plants  where  a 
bold  effect  is  desired.  Dwarf-flowering  plants 
intended  for  producing  a  sheet  of  colour  are  best 
without  fresh  manure,  as  this  promotes  too  much 
foliage.     A  sprinkling  of  some  approved  fertiliser 


A   BEADTirUL  NEW   HARDY   PLANT  :    LEWISIA  COTYLEDON. 


is,  in  many  cases,  sufficient,  and  even   this  may 
not  be  required  if  the  soil  is  in  good  condition. 

The  Actual  Planting. 

Roots  of  all  plants  should  be  in  a  moist 
condition  when  planted.  This  is  frequently 
advocated,  but  cannot  be  too  strictly  watched, 
especially  when  dealing  with  plants  grown  in 
pots.  It  is  difficult  to  thoroughly  soak  the  ball 
of  soil  after  it  is  turned  from  the  pot.  Press  the 
soil  firmly  round  the  roots  and  level  the  surface 
with  the  trowel  as  the  work  proceeds.  After 
planting  a  bed,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  apply  a 
copious  watering,  using  a  rose  watering-pot  for 
this  purpose.     Plants  requiring  supports  should 


be  afforded  neat,  green  painted  sticks,  and  these 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  be  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible.  The  soil  between  the 
plants  should  be  frequently  stirred  during  the 
season.  Frequent  watering  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  hard,  caked  surface,  and  if  this  is  not 
broken  with  the  hoe  the  plants  suffer  through 
the  roots  becoming  unhealthy  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  air. 

Tidiness  is  Essential 

throughout  the  season.     Weeds,  dead  leaves  and 

faded  flowers  must  be  removed,  and  every  effort 

made  to  preserve  neatness  in  the  beds.     Plants 

requiring    tjang    to    their    supports   should  be 

regularly  attended  to,  also  those  which  require 

1  pegging  down  to  the  soil.     When  left  too  long 

and  the  growth   becomes  crowded  the  task   is 

difficult,    and   there   is  always   the  risk  of   the 

!  plants  getting  broken.     Plants  carefully  tended 

j  will  give  good  results,  and  afford  pleasure  to  all 

who  see  them. 

Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


A   NEW   HARDY   fLOWER  :    CORYDALIS  ALLENl. 


TWO  NEW  HARDY  PLANTS. 
The  Lewisia  family,  which  contains  some  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  plants,  is  confined  to 
North-western  America  and  is  closely  allied  to 
Calandrinia.  One  of  the  first  to  be  introduced 
into  cultivation  was  L.  rediviva,  a  native  of  the 
Rooky  Mountain  region,  where  it  is  found  grow- 
ing alongside  rivers  on  dry  prairies. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  number  of  species  of 
this  genus  in  cultivation  is  L.  Cotyledon,  a 
beautiful  plant  from  the  Siskiyon  Mountains  of 
Northern  California.  As  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration,  it  forms  a  rosette  of  leaves  not 
unlike  those  of  Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  but  greener, 
more  fleshy  and  without  the  silvery  edge.  They 
are  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  much- 
branched  stems  reach  a  height  of  6  inches.  The 
flowers,  1|  inches  in  diameter,  have  eight  to  ten 
petals,  wliich  are  rose-purple  with  a  broad  white 
margin.  The  photograph  of  the  plant  was  taken 
when  only  the  three  primary  flowers  were  ex- 
panded, but  afterwards  the  stems  developed  and 
produced  more  flowers,  four  to  six  being  out 
I  together  on  each  stem.  These  later  flowers, 
I  however,  were  slightly  smaller  than  those  first 
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produced.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  plant  is 
that  both  bracts  and  sepals  are  fimbriated  with 
reddish,  glandular  tipped  hairs.  It  was  found 
growing  on  well-drained  rocky  slopes,  with  a 
southern  exposure. 

So  far  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame,  potted  in  very  sandy  loam,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  hardy  as 
the  other  species.  All  these,  however,  do  not 
succeed  in  every  garden,  and  some  little  care  and 
attention  is  required  in  order  to  grow  them 
successfully.  The  best  position  for  most  of  the 
different  species  is  one  exposed  to  full  sunshine, 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with 
plenty  of  good-sized  stones  mixed  with  the  soil. 
They  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry  in  the  winter 
while  they  are  at  rest,  and  an  overhanging  stone 
will  afford  the  necessary  protection. 
The  Corydalises. 

All  the  Corydalises  are  pretty  rook  or  shade- 
loving  plants,  some  of  the  stronger-growing  like 
C.  nobilis  being  efifective  border  plants,  while 
others  like  C.  braeteata  and  the  lately-introduced 
Chinese  C.  thaliotrifolia  are  graceful  subjects  for 
the  rock  garden. 

The  subject  of  this  note  and  illustration  is  an 
earlier-flowering,  stronger-growing  form  of  the 
pale  yellow  C.  braeteata.  It  is  a  plant  of  garden 
origin  and  there  is  a  suspicion  of  hybridity  about 
it,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  (yellowy  white,  with 
a  tinge  of  purple)  suggesting  the  influence  of  C. 
tuberosa.  Flowering  as  it  does  some  fortnight 
before  C.  braeteata,  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  early  spring  plants.  Judging  from  its 
behaviour  so  far  it  appears  to  be  free  growing, 
as  it  has  already  made  an  effective  group.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  raiser  of  C.  AUeni,  but 
the  plants  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry 
of  Enfield  some  two  years  ago. 

Of  the  species  of  Corydalis  worth  growing  in 
addition  to  the  above,  there  is  the  well-known 
C.  nobilis,  with  its  deep  yellow  and  purple-tipped 
flowers,  and  the  pale  sulphur  yellow  C.  braeteata. 
An  elegant  species  is  C.  cheilanthifolia,  with 
Fern-like  foliage  and  small  yellow  flowers.  It 
makes  great  tufts  and  is  quite  a  desirable  plant 
for  the  rock  garden.  C.  thaliotrifolia  is  one  of 
the  best  of  late  introductions  from  China,  with 
bright,  clear  yellow  flowers  on  long  racemes,  and 
it  also  has  handsome  foliage.  It  flowers  all  the 
summer,  and  continues  till  out  down  by  frost. 
C.  Wilsoni  is  a  beautiful  plant  with  much- 
divided,  almost  white  foliage  and  racemes  of  rich 
yellow  flowers.  All  are  easy  to  grow  in  well- 
drained,  light  rich  soil,  but  the  Chinese  species 
are  liable  to  damp  off'  in  winter  unless  protected 
by  glass.  W.  Irving. 

P.EONIA  DECOKA  ALBA. 
This  is  a  single  and  beautiful  white-flowered 
variety  of  the  above-named  species.  The  hand- 
some blooms  of  4  inches  or  5  inches  across  are  of 
a  spreading  oup-like  outline,  and  have  a  tuft  of 
quite  pale  yellow  anthers  surrounding  the  ovary. 
The  petals  are  of  satin-like  transparency  and 
impart  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  flower.  The  plant 
is  2  feet  high  or  rather  more,  and  the  blooms,  as 
is  usual,  are  solitary.  This  good  border  plant 
was  noted  in  the  group  of  plants  staged  by 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  at  the 
recent  Temple  show,  when  it  received  an  award 
of  merit.  

GARDEN    CACTUS    DAHLIAS. 

OwiNif  to  varying  circumstances,  but  especially 
that  the  plants  were  sent  in  too  late  in  the 
spiiiig,  the  trial  •f  Cactus  Dahlias  conducted 
last  summer  in  the  Hoyal  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens  at  Wisley,  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  had  a  very  indifferent  result, 
nothing  specially  worthy  of  mention  for  real 
garden  decoration  resulting.  A  section  of  the 
Dahlia  committee,  not  so  absolutely  engrossed  in 
iho  lueie  exhibition  aspects  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia 
as  some  others,  are  anxious  to  see  these  most  I 


beautiful  flowers  made  as  attractive  in  gardens  as 
they  are  at  exhibitions,  and  for  that  reason  hare 
induced  their  own  society,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  promote 
trials  of  the  newer  varieties  at  Wisley  to  test 
their  fitness  for  garden  purposes.  It  is  too  well 
known  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  these  being 
chiefly  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pompon 
section  of  the  Cactus  varieties,  that  the  plants 
under  ordinary  garden  culture  run  too  tall,  and 
generally  show  gross  dense  growth.  The  flowers, 
while  produced  in  abundance,  are  too  much 
hidden  by  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  flower- 
stems  are  too  weak  or  limp,  not  carrying  the 
flowers  boldly  erect,  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
ordinary  Pompon  Dahlia,  without  doubt  yet  by 
far  the  most  florally  decorative  section  of  garden 
Dahlias  we  have.  Trade  growers  aver  that  to  have 
Cactus  Dahlias  in  gardens  at  their  best  the  plants 
need  much  of  both  thinning  and  disbudding.  But 
those  necessities  constitute 
the  weakness  of  the  section, 
as  it  is  just  so  much  trouble 
in  garden  plants  everyone 
wishes   to  avoid.     Thus  it 

is  seen   that  while  raiacr«  . 

have  in  Cactus  forms  pro  ^^  ^/j 

duoed    what   may   well   be  ^ 

described    as    marvellously  -^ 

beautiful     flowers,     many,  / 

perhaps,  ranking  among  the 
quaintest  in  form  found  in 
flowers,  yet  their  energies 
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Jacks- IN  -  THE  -  Green    Primroses    from 

WOODCOTE. 
Mrs.  Danvers  Bidlake  of  Woodcote,  near 
Stroud,  sends  fine  flowers  of  this  old  favourite 
with  the  following  note  :  "  I  brought  some  of 
the  plants  from  Ireland  some  years  ago.  I  had 
collected  them  there  from  one  spot  or  another, 
generally  from  old  cottage  gardens.  One  or  two 
varieties  I  have  got  about  here  in  the  same  waj', 
but  as  varieties  seemed  to  have  increased  in  my 
garden,  some,  I  believe,  have  come  from  inocu- 
lation. I  found  them  much  more  difficult  to 
grow  here  than  in  Ireland  ;  the  soil  is  too  full  of 
lime  and  too  much  clay  for  Primroses  and  the 
summers  too  dry.  I  planted  them  in  various 
parts  of  this  garden  when  first  we  came  nine 
years  ago,  and  then  watched  td  see  where  they 


A    NEW    SINGLE 


PiEONY  :    p.a;oNiA 


DECORA   ALBA. 


seem  to  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  exhibition  varieties  rather  than  those 
specially  suited  for  and  very  beajitiful  in 
gardens. 

The  Wisley  trial  of  the  past  season  included 
varieties  put  into  commerce  from  1904  up  to  1907. 
The  ensuing  trial  for  1908  will  include  varieties 
sent  out  only  since  1905  and  inclusive.  It  is 
needful  thus  to  limit  the  range  of  selection,  as 
the  primary  object  of  the  trial  is  not  to  include 
in  it  as  Cactus  Dahlias  varieties  that,  how- 
ever attractive  in  gardens,  are  yet  not  true 
to  name,  but  only  such  varieties  as  produce 
flowers  of  the  most  up-to-date  Cactus  form. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  next  exhibition 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  on  September  3,  instead  of 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  A.  D. 


grew  best,  in  the  open  or  in  the  shade  ;  and  soon 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  they  did  best  in  a  well- 
.  made  rockery.  I  tried  various  experiments  with 
manures  and  soils,  and  now  use  exclusively 
stable  manure  made  of  moss  litter  (a  horse  we 
had  ate  straw,  and  so  we  used  litter  instead)  to 
grow  them  in  ;  the  more  moss  litter  and  leaf- 
mould  the  brighter  the  colours  and  the  finer  the 
foliage.  I  water  them  in  the  summer,  and  some- 
times put  shadei  over  the  more  delicate  plants. 
It  takes  trouble,  but  I  am  very  fond  of  these  and 
the  Hose-in-Hose. " 


Arenaria  gr.\ndiflora  from  Essex. 
An  anonymous  correspondent  sends  flowers  of 
this  charming  Sandwort  with  the  following  note  : 
"  I  am  sending  a  few  sprays  of  Arenaria  grandi- 
flora,  as  at  present  it  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
subjects  in  the  rook  garden.  The  plant  measures 
15  inches  across,  and  is  a  mass  of  white  flowers." 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSER- 
VATORY.— Fancy,  regal  and  show 
Pelargoniums  that  have  made  such  a 
fine  display  of  late  are  now  fast  going 
out  of  flower ;  I  am,  therefore,  placing 
these  outdoors  in  a  sunny  position 
so  that  ■  the  wood  may  be  ripened.  I  avoid 
watering  freely  and  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow 


I. — A  CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANT  TURNED  OUT  OF 
A  5-INCH  l-OT,  WELL  ROOTED,  READY  FOR 
PLACING   IN    ITS   FLOWERING    POT. 

it  is  my  custom  to  cut  back  the  old  shoots  to 
within  about  2  inches  of  the  main  stems.  If 
these  plants  are  left  in  the  glass  structure  too 
long  with  other  subjects  they  often  get  infested 
with  green  fly.  Fuchsias  are  now  coming  on 
very  fast ;  these  should  be  watered  with  manure 
water  occasionally  to  keep  them  in  health  and 
ensure  the  development  of  fine  blossoms.  As 
the  days  get  warmer  very  little  fire-heat  will  be 
needed,  and  such  subjects  as  Maidenhair  and 
other  choice  Ferns  must  be  shaded  from  the  hot 
sun,  otherwise  the  delicate  tones  of  green  will  be 
lost.  The  leaves  of  fine  foliage  plants  must  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  dust  if  they  are  to  do 
WfU  at  this  season. 

Rosea.  —  Plants  that  have  oeased  flowering 
indqera  I  am  now  standing  outside.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  propagate  these  indoor  Roses. 
Plants  in  the  beds  and  borders  outdoors  I  am 
constantly  overlooking,  removing  suckers  imme- 
diately they  are  seen,  otherwi.se  they  soon  become 
a  serious  trouble.  Insect  troubles  have  to  be 
ontended  with,  caterpillars  needing  to  be 
searched  for  before  they  begin  their  ravages  of 
Ijoth  foliage  and  buds.  Aphides  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  syringing  w  ii  h  any  well-known  and  approved 
insecticide,  of  which  there  are  now  so  many 
really  excellent  prepirations.  The  plants  will 
now  appreciate  oecaeional  applications  of  manure 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  a  dressing  of  some  good 
guano  or  conpentrated   manure.      This   latter  is 

especially  beneficial  in  moist  weather. 


The  VeqttahU  Garden. — Early  Celery  that  has 
been  pricked  off  in  boxes  or  the  cold  frame  some 
time  should  be  planted  now,  if  possible  during 
rainy  weather.  If  the  weather  is  dry  give  the 
soil  in  the  trenches  a  heavy  application  of  water 
some  few  hours  before  the  planting  is  done.  The 
trenches  should  be  3  feet  or  rather  more  asunder, 
and  should  run  from  north  to  south.  The  width 
of  the  trenches  may  be  anything  from  15  inches 
to  18  inches ;  the  depth  should  be  about  12  inches, 
filling  in  with  6  inches  of  good,  well-decayed 
manure  and  covering  this  in  turn  with  .3  inches 
of  the  garden  soil.  Plant  from  6  inches  to 
9  inches  apart  in  the  trench,  taking  out  the  soil 
with  a  trowel  and  in  this  way  ensure  each  plant 
being  well  embedded.  Water  in  afterwards. 
Continue  to  thin  out  all  vegetable  crops,  such  as 
Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Onions,  giving  each 
plant  ample  space  to  develop  satisfactorily. 

The  Flower  Garden. — I  am  completing  the 
planting  out  of  such  annuals  as  Ten-week  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  the  sweet-scented  Tobacco  plant,  as 
opportunity  offers.  Annuals  that  were  sown 
where  they  are  to  flower  I  am  thinning  out  in 
most  drastic  fashion.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
allow  these  to  grow  in  too  crowded  clumps.  See 
to  the  staking  of  all  flowering  plants  forthwith, 
as  they  are  now  making  such  rapid  progress. 
Continue  to  plant  Dahlias  that  have  been 
hardened  off  in  the  cold  frame.  Give  the  plants 
plenty  of  room  and  stake  them  at  the  time  of 
planting.  Pansies  and  Violas  should  have  their 
seed-pods  and  spent  blossoms  rigorously  removed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer  season  to 
maintain  the  plants  in  health.  For  ne.xt  year's 
supply  of  Canterbury  Bells  I  am  now  making  a 
sowing  on  a  sunny  border  outdoors.  Wallflowers, 
too,  I  am  giving  the  same  attention,  although  I 
would  rather  have  done  this  some  time  since. 

The  Fruit  Garden. — Fruit  trees  against  walls 
should  be  syringed  pretty  often  at  this  period  to 
keep  red  spider  and  aphides  from  giving  trouble. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Place  clean  straw  on  the  surface  soil  between  the 
rows  of  Strawberries  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  If 
fine  fruit  is  required  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin 
out  the  weaker  and  smaller  fruits  that  have  set 
on  such  subjects  as  Apples,  Pears  and  other 
hardy  fruits.  D.  B.  C. 

THE  FINAL  POTTING  OF  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 
Although  beginners  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  may  have  heard  of  the  term 
"  final  potting  "  times  out  of  number,  they  may 
be  in  doubt  as  to  what  this  term  really  means. 
To  give  the  plants  the  final  potting,  or,  as  termed 
by  some  authorities,  "final  shift,"  is  really  to 
place  the  plants  in  their  flowering  pots.  This 
has  to  be  done  at  its  proper  season.  May  and 
June  usually  being  the  best  time.  It  is  hopeless 
to  expect  to  produce  big  blooms,  or  plants  that 
are  capable  of  developing  a  number  of  flowers  of 
a  decorative  character,  unless  the  plants  are 
given  sufficient  root -room.  Chrysanthemums 
vary  in  their  character,  some  varieties  being  far 
more  vigorous  in  their  root-action  than  others  ; 
consequently  a  little  discriminatiim  is  necessary 
when  deciding  in  which  size  pots  to  place  the 
respective  plants.  The  more  vigorous  plants 
will  do  well  it  they  are  put  into  pots  measuring 

10  inches  in  diameter,  those  somewhat  less 
vigorous  into  others  9  inches,  and  the  somewhat 
weakly  ones  in  pots  measuring  8  inches  across. 

How  TO  Know  when  the  Plant  is  Ready  for 
the  Final  Potting. 
Evidence  that  the  plant  is  ready  for  the  final 
shift  is  given  by  the  (juick  drying  of  the  soil  apd 


the  more  frequent  applications  of  water  needed 
as  a  consequence.  If  the  grower  is  uncertain  as 
to  this  fact,  he  may  turn  the  plant  out  of  the 
pot,  when,  if  the  plant  be  ready  for  transference 
into  its  flowering  pot,  it  will  have  a  mass  of  roots 
round  the  ball  of  soil.  Fig.  1  is  a 'very  good 
illustration  of  a  plant  that  is  ready  for  its  final 
potting. 

Soil  for  Final  Potting. 
This  must  be  well  prepared  and  should  com- 
prise three  parts  of  good  turfy  loam  with 
plenty  of  fibre  in  it.  This  material  should  not 
be  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve  but  should  be 
broken  up  into  little  nodules.  Add  to  this  one 
part  of  leaf-mould  and  one  part  of  well-rotted 
manure  from  a  spent  hot-bed,  with  a  free  ad- 
mixture of  road  grit  or  coarse  silver  sand  to  make 
the  compost  porous.  The  foregoing  ingredients 
should  be  well  mixed,  and  to  make  the  soil  more 
fertile  to  every  bushel  of  soil  add  a  5-inoh 
potful  of  bone-meal  and  guano.  The  whole 
heap  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  turned 
over  each  day  for  several  days  before  it  is  used. 

How  to  Finally  Pot  the  Plants. 
Crock  the  pots  with  care,  placing  potsherds 
in  an  inverted  position  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
in  layers  to  a  depth  of  about  1  h  inches  to  2  inches. 
These  should  be  covered  with  some  of  the  rougher 
portions  of  the  soil  or  a  piece  of  turfy  loam  to 
prevent  the  smaller  particles  of  soil  working 
down  into  the  drainage.  Place  a  few  handf uls 
of  the  compost  over  this  in  turn  and  make  fairly 


2. — late   struck   plant,   propagated    with 
the  object  of  flowering  it  in  a  6-inch  pot.| 

firm,  and  the  plant  to  be  repotted  should  then 
be  placed  in  position.  With  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  placed  round  the  stem  of  the  plant  to 
maintain  it  in  position,  fill  in  all  round  the  ball 
of  soil  with  the  prepared  compost  with  the  right 
hand,  making  this  very  firm,  ramming  it  down 
by  the  aid  of  a  wedge-shaped  wooden  rammer. 
Take  care,  however,  when  ramming  the  soil  not 
to  damage  the  roots,  otherwise  serious  trouble  will 
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ensue.  Continue  this  up  to  the  level  of  the 
surface  soil  of  the  plant,  which  should  be  H  inches 
to  2  inches  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  otherwise 
adequate  supplies  of  water  cannot  be  supplied 
during  the  summer  season.  Finish  off  with  a 
thin  layer  of  soil  on  the  surface,  pressing  this 
down  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  On  no  account 
should  this  be  rammed  or  the  surface  roots  will 
be  damaged  thereby.  Insert  a  small  stake  for 
the  support  of  the  plant,  and  stand  each  one  as 
it  is  done  in  slightly  shaded  quarters,  where  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  tor  a  week  or  fort- 
night until  the}'  have  recovered  from  the  check 
experienced  in  the  repotting.  Do  not  water  the 
plants  at  onoe  unless  the  weather  be  ver}'  hot  and 
dry.  After  a  few  days  give  them  a  copious 
application  of  clear  water  by  the  aid  of  a  fine- 
rosed  can,  and  do  not  rest  content  until  the  ball 
of  soil  is  moistened  throughout.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  give  two  or  three  waterings  in  quick 
succession  to  achieve  this. 

Potting  Up  Late  Struck  Plants. 

Fig.  2  serves  to  illustrate  a  cutting  that  was 
struck  quite  late  in  the  season  with  the  object  of 


4. — THIS   plant  was  rooted  EARLY  IN    MARCH 
AND  HAS  BEEN  PINCHED  TO   MAKE  IT  BDSHY. 

flowering  the  same  in  a  pot  (>  inches  in  diameter. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  plant  in  this  illustration 
is  well  rooted  and  ready  for  shifting  into  a  pot  of 
larger  size.  It  may  be  either  first  transferred  to 
a  pot  measuring  3^  inches  in  diameter,  or  be 
placed  right  away  into  its  flowering  pot  measur- 
ing 6  inches  in  diameter.  We  would  prefer  to 
adopt  the  former  course,  although  if  the  time  be 
limited  the  second  method  is  often  practised. 
The  illustration  in  Fig.  3  shows  a  plant  struck 
slightly  earlier  than  that  seen  in  Fig.  2.  The 
object  of  the  earlier  propagation  was  to  obtain  a 
plant  of  a  bushy  character.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  point  of  the  shoot  was  pinched  out  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  in  consequence  of  this  treat- 
ment the  plant  has  evolved  two  shoots  where 
formerly  there  was  only  one.  The  illustration  in 
Fig.  4  shows  the  plant  in  Fig.  2  finally  potted  in 
a  6-ineh  pot.  Either  of  the  methods  above  men- 
tioned may  be  followed  with  the  sure  prospect  of 
producing  good  results.  Fig.  5  represents  a 
plant  that  was  pinched,  i.e.,  the  point  taken  out 


of  the  plant,  in  late  March,  in  consequence  iif 
which  the  plant  has  developed  its  branching 
growths  earlier  than  would  be  the  case  otherwise. 
This  is  an  advantage  where  the  flowers  are 
wanted  earlj'  or  where  the  plant  is  naturally  late 
and  the  blooms  are  needed  for  an  earlier  display. 
The  same  rule  is  usually  observed  where  large, 
bushy  specimens  are  required  for  decorative  uses. 


SOME  USEFUL  HINT.S  FOR  EXHIBITORS. 

To  the  best  produce  the  prizes  are  awarded,  and 
exhibitors  who  have  had  considerable  experience 
know  how  very  important  it  is  to  try  and  grow 
every  plant,  flower,  fruit  or  vegetable  as  well  as 
possible  when  the  object  is  to  gain  prizes  at  a 
horticultural  show.  I  will  give  a  few  useful 
hints  on  essential  points  in  connexion  with  the 
growing,  packing  and  staging  of  difi'erent  kinds 
of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  that  amateurs 
may  find  of  service  to  them. 

Roses. 
As  a  rule  a  fair  quantity  of  organic  manure, 
in  the  form  of  manure  from  the  cowsheds  and 
stables,  is  dug  into  the  soil  at  the  time  of  putting 
in  the  plants.  Where  this  has  been  neglected  it 
may  be  well  to  put  on  a  good  mulch  of  rotted 
manure  now,  and  not  a  littery  mulch.  The  pro- 
duction of  fine  blooms  is  not  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  large  supplies  of  farmyard  manure,  but  I 
always  like  to  give  the  Roses  a  liberal  quantity. 
At  the  present  time  give  also  one  teaspoonful  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  each  plant  and  well 
water  it  in.  A  week  or  ten  days  later  apply  a 
dessertspoonful  of  superphosphate  to  each  plant. 
Then  follow  these  applications  with  one  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  using  IJoz.  to  2  gallons  of 
water.  In  all  cases  see  that  the  soil  is  moist 
before  applying  manure  in  any  form.  The 
foliage  must  be  kept  free  from  aphides  and 
caterpillars,  else  the  most  promising  buds  will 
undoubtedly  be  lost.  I  hope  to  give  a  few  hints 
about  the  gathering,  packing  and  staging  of  the 
blooms  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Garden. 

Peas  (CnuNARv). 

These  must  have  plenty  of  moisture-  at  the 
roots  right  tlirough  their  growing  season. 
Numerous  roots  must  be  encouraged  to  grow, 
and  to  this  end  the  rooting  medium  should  be 
deeply  trenched.  Encourage  strong  growth  and 
then  the  plants  will  bear  large,  well-filled  pods 
if  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  loz.  per  yard 
run  of  row  is  scattered  on  the  soil  on  both  sides 
when  the  plants  show  signs  of  forming  flowers 
and  during  the  swelling  of  the  pods.  Phosphate 
of  potash  is  also  a  grand  food,  2oz.  dissolved  in 
3  gallons  of  water  being  a  suitable  dose  for  each 
yard  of  row.  Do  not  forget  to  put  on  a  timely 
mulch  of  half-rotted  manure  ;  it  is  a  valuable 
aid  in  spells  of  dry  weather. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Practically  the  same  treatment  is  necessary  in 
growing  large  blooms  of  Sweet  Peas.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  sow  seeds,  but  if  the  plants  are 
growing  in  deeply-dug  ground  you  must  help 
forward  the  haulm  by  applying  superphosphate 
as  soon  as  possible  at  the  rate  of  loz.  per  yard 
run  of  row  or  per  clump  respectively.  Put  on 
the  superphosphate  during  rainy  weather.  In 
the  absence  of  rain  give  clear  water  first  and 
afterwards  wash  in  the  stimulating  food.  Weakly 
sprays  or  those  only  bearing  two  blooms  should 
be  pinched  ofi';  and,  furthermore,  all  faded 
flowers  should  be  removed.  On  no  account  allow 
seed-pods  to  form  on  the  plants.  Avon. 


WORK  AMONG  THE  RASPBERRIES. 
These  plants  will  now  be  pushing  up  an  abun- 
dance of  vigorous  young  growths,  and  where  the 
work  has  not  already  been  done  the  thinning  of 
these  should  be  at  once  attended  to.  Healthy 
clumps  always  produce  far  more  shoots  than  it  is 
desirable  to  retain,  and  the  early  removal  of  those 


3. — THE    SAME     PLANT     AS     SHOWN     IN    PIG.    2 
FINALLY   POTTED   IN   A   6-lKCH   POT. 

tliat  are  superfluous  is  of  much  benefit  to  those 
that  are  left.  Generally  speaking  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  retain  three  or  four  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  best  placed  suckers  to  each  clump,  and  all 
others  should  be  removed  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  unless  any  are  likely  to  be  required 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  plantation  in  the 
autumn.  Where  such  are  needed  those  shoots 
that  are  pushed  up  some  distance  away  from  the 
clump  should  be  retained,  as  thej'  will  be  the  best 
for  lifting. 

If  not  previously  done  a  good  6-inch  thick 
mulching  of  rather  short  manure  should  be  placed 
along  each  side  of  the  row,  first  giving  the  soil  a 
thorough  soaking  with  water  if  it  is  at  all  dry. 
Weeds  must  be  kept  down  by  lightly  hoeing  the 
ground,  and  any  tying  that  is  needed  must  be 
promptly  attended  to. 

A  point  that  is  often  overlooked  by  amateurs  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  is  the  early  removal 
of  the  fruiting  canes.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  from  these  they  are  of  no  more  use  to 
the  plant,  and,  indeed,  their  presence  is  detri- 
mental. They  should  be  cut  out  immediately  all 
the  fruit  has  been  collected,  thus  admitting  sun 
and  air  to  the  young  canes  which  are  to  bear  the 
crop  the  following  summer. 


-A  PLANT  PINCHED  IN  LATE  MARCH,  IN 
CONSEQUENCE  OF  WHICH  IT  WILL  FLOWER 
EARLIER 
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Carnations. — These  are  among  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  plants  for  cultivation  in  town 
gardens,  for,  although  they  are  severely  attacked 
by  sparrows  in  some  places,  they  only  demand 
reasonably  good  attention  to  ensure  gratifying 
results.  At  the  present  time  the  plants  are  in 
excellent  condition,  the  growth  being  abundant 
and  healthy  and  the  buds  clean  and  numerous. 
As  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  the  main 
things  are  reduction  of  numbers  and  light  but 
efiScient  support.  In  all  instances  it  is  desirable 
to  do  a  little  disbudding,  and  the  rule  should  be 
to  retain  the  principal  bud,  except  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  deformed.  Light,  green  sticks  should 
be  used  to  support  the  flower-stems,  and  one  will 
suffice  to  each  plant,  the  several  growths  being 
slung  separately  to  it,  and  not  tied  up  in  a  solid 
mass  vrith  one  ligature.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  kept  open  by  persistent  hoeing  or 
pricking  over  with  a  small  fork  or  a  stick,  and 
water  must  be  given  when  the  soil  is  almost 
perfectly  dry.  If  it  is  suspected  that  the  soil  is 
becoming  deficient  in  food,  weak  liquid  manure, 
made  preferably  from  natural  manures,  should  be 
given  now  and  again  after  the  soil  has  been 
thoroughly  moistened  with  clear  water.  It  is 
essential  that  a  sharp  look-out  be  kept  for  slugs 
or  they  will  quickly  play  havoc  with  the  plants. 
Rock  WORK. — Whether  the  rockery  be  one  of 
pretension,  that  is  entitled  to  be  designated  a 
rock  garden,  or  is  of  quite  modest  dimensions,  it 
will  demand  attention  at  practically  all  periods 
of  the  year.  Just  now  the  owner  will  devote 
much  of  his  energies  to  keeping  down  the  weeds 
and  giving  water  according  to  necessity  ;  but  it 
is  imperative  that  he  shall  also  keep  close  watch 
on  the  progress  that  is  being  made  by  the 
stronger-growing  oecupants.  If  these  are  per- 
mitted to  spread  unchecked  they  will  steadily 
overrun  their  weaker  neighbours,  and,  as  the 
latter  are  often  the  choicest  plants  in  the  collec- 
tion, the  result  will  be  most  disappointing. 
However,  this  is  one  of  those  things  that  is 
always  under  the  control  of  the  grower,  and  if 
he  will  only  give  it  regular  attention  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  of  the  specimens  will  suffer  to 
an  appreciable  degree.  It  certainly  requires 
some  strength  of  mind  to  ruthlessly  tear  up 
vigorous  clumps  of  plants  in  full  flower,  but  it  is 
a  necessity  if  the  rockery  is  to  continue  a  source 
of  pleasure  for  a  considerable  period. 

Seed  Sowing.  —  Such  subjects  as  Antirrhi- 
nums, Canterbury  Bells,  Polyanthuses  and  others 
thrive  splendidly  in  town  gardens,  provided  that 
strong  plants  are  raised  and  placed  into  their 
permanent  quarters  in  the  autumn.  Wallflowers 
grow  well  if  the  garden  is  large  enough  to  ensure 
abundance  of  air,  but  where  the  supply  is  stinted 
they  are  weak  and  rarely  pass  safely  through  the 
winter.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  wiser  to 
procure  healthy  young  stock  and  plant  in  the 
spring.  The  present  month  and  July  are  the 
best  for  seed  sowing,  and  a  special  bed  should 
always  be  made  up  for  the  purpose.  Dig  the 
selected  area  deeply,  and  then  put  on  a  layer  of 
about  .3  inches  of  leaf-mould,  pricking  this  into 
the  surface  with  a  fork,  as  one  thus  provides  a 
material  tfj  which  the  young  roots  will  cling  with 
great  tenacity.  Upon  the  completion  of  this, 
make  the  surface  level  and  moderately  firm,  and 
sow  the  seeds  as  thinly  and  evenly  as  possible 
either  in  drills  or  broadcast,  the  former  for 
preference.  If  the  soil  is  moist,  no  water  will  be 
required  for  some  little  time. 

Red  Spider. — This  is  a  terrible  pest  on  plants 
grown  against  the  hot  walls  of  town  gardens, 
and  if  it  is  allowed  to  multiply  unmolested  it 
soon  does  an  immense  amount  of  damage.  The 
grower  should  look  over  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  immediately  a  sign  of 
the  enemy  is  seen  the  soil  at  the  roots  should 
be  heavily  watered  and  the  foliage  and  stems 
cleansed  with  water  through  a  hose,  using  as 
muoh  forte  as  possible.        Horaci  J.  Wkioit. 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 
ANY  plants  grown  during  the  summer 
months  for  autumn  and  winter 
decoration  are  much  improved  if 
planted  out  in  frames,  and  all  such 
may  now  be  put  in  their  places. 
Solanums,  Bouvardias,  Salvias, 
Eupatoriums,  Carnations,  Callas  and  Leonotus 
should  have  a  nice  mixture  of  growing  material 
and  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  to  develop.  Keep 
the  plants  well  syringed  on  every  occasion  when 
it  is  desirable. 

Cyclamens  may  now  be  put  into  their  flowering 
pots.  Use  good  sweet  soil  and  do  not  give  too 
much  water  till  the  roots  have  gripped  the  new 
soil ;  an  important  factor  is  that  the  roots  and 
ball  of  the  plants  should  be  in  a  moist  condition 
when  potted.  Keep  the  plants  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  and  syringe  under  the  foliage  as  much 
as  possible. 

Crotons  and  Draccenas  that  were  struck  early 
and  are  now  in  2J-inch  pots  require  5-inch  pots 
at  once.  Give  some  good  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with 
peat  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  ;  pot 
firmly  and  shade  for  a  few  days. 

Ixaras  may  be  fed  with  some  stimulant  when 
flowers  are  showing.  Ixora  Dufii,  I.  Westii, 
I.  Williamsi,  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  I.  Pilgrimii, 
I.  cocoinea  superba  and  I.  Fraserii  are  among  the 
most  effective.  These  plants  must  be  kept  clean, 
as  they  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  bug  and 
thrips,  which  must  be  destroyed  by  fumigating. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher  Plants)  must  have  plenty  of 
water  and  be  kept  well  syringed  in  order  to  keep 
down  thrips.  Shut  up  the  house  and  run  the 
temperature  up  to  90°  at  closing  time. 

Allamandas,  Clerodendrons  and  the  like  should 
have  the  growths  strung  up  artistically  and  the 
weak  shoots  removed.  Plenty  of  feeding  must 
be  adopted  with  old  or  established  plants  growing 
in  small  borders  or  tubs. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Plums  aiid  Cherries  must  be  kept  clean  from 
aphis  and  maggot.  Where  the  growths  have 
become  strong  on  walls  they  should  now  be 
pruned.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Pears  and,  in 
fact,  all  fruits  on  walls.  Finish  off  the  disbud- 
ding of  Peaches,  and  keep  every  portion  of  the 
tree  free  from  aphis  by  constantly  syringing  with 
some  approved  remedy.  Thin  the  fruits  on  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum  and  Peach  trees,  especially  on  small 
ones,  and  it  is  well  not  to  allow  weak  trees  or 
newly-planted  ones  to  carry  any  fruit  at  all,  or 
the  trees  will  suifer  in  subsequent  years. 

Strawberries.  — If  not  already  done,  these  should 
be  mulched  between  with  clean  Wheat  straw,  so 
that  the  fruit  may  be  had  in  perfect  condition. 
Previous  to  strawing  a  good  dusting  of  soot 
round  the  plants  is  a  fine  thing  to  kill  slugs. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
Tomatoes  may  now  be  planted  out.  Carter's 
Sunrise  is  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best  of 
all,  for  outside  purposes,  especially  for  profit, 
and  it  ripens  early  and  is  an  exceptional  good 
grower.  These  should  be  planted  at  least  2^  feet 
apart  and  have  a  good  stout  stake  put  to  each  at 
once.  Prick  out  more  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli 
and  Cauliflower.  Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  salads 
every  week  or  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. Hoe  all  crops  and  keep  down  weeds, 
remembering  that  the  ground  cannot  perfect  two 
good  crops  at  once. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. 
Continue  to  plant  these  for  general  succession  ; 
it  will  not  be  much  good  to  plant  Melons  after 
this  month.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 
Leomardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Bouvardias. — Where  the  planting-out  system 
is  followed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
these  into  their  summer  quarters.  Well  fork 
the  ground  in  order  that  leaf- mould  and  manure 
may  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
A  sunny  border  is  the  most  suitable  position  for 
the  plants.  The  earliest  batch  should  soon  be 
ready  for  the  flowering  pots,  and,  if  well 
managed,  will  make  fine  specimens  by  the  end  of 
the  season.  Both  for  the  plants  inside  and  in 
the  open  the  syringe  must  be  freely  used  during 
the  afternoons  of  bright  days  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  red  spider  and  to  encourage  growth. 
For  this  purpose  I  use  soot  water. 

Phyllocacti.  —  Where  repotting  is  necessary 
this  should  be  done  immediately  the  plants  have 
flowered,  but  take  care  not  to  overdo  this.  It 
is  far  better  to  under  pot  them  than  to  put  them 
into  pots  several  sizes  too  large.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  repot  each  season  ;  every 
third  or  fourth  year  is  usually  sufficient.  The 
soil  then  used  must  be  free  and  open,  the 
following  suiting  most  sorts  admirably :  Two 
parts  sharp  river  sand,  one  part  pounded  char- 
coal or  bricks  and  four  parts  good  rich  fibrous 
loam.  Good  drainage  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Stagnation  at  the  roots  is  fatal.  For  large-sized 
pots  one-third  of  the  depth  should  be  filled  up 
with  broken  crocks. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Vineries.  ^Should  the  spell  of  fine  weather 
continue,  it  will  be  advisable  to  do  without 
fire- heat  altogether  in  the  early  vinery.  The 
Grapes  should  not  need  it,  except,  perhaps,  to 
dispel  moisture  and  prevent  damping  of  the 
berries.  The  less  fire-heat  used  the  longer  the 
berries  will  remain  plump,  and  the  wood  will 
ripen  far  better  if  the  process  is  not  hurried.  Of 
course,  a  dry  atmosphere  should  be  maintained 
from  the  time  the  Grapes  ripen  until  they  are 
cut,  and,  if  this  and  a  cool  temperature  are  per- 
severed in,  the  bunches  will  hang  in  first-rate 
condition  for  several  weeks.  A  light  shade,  too, 
will  help  to  lengthen  the  season  and  to  preserve 
the  bloom  on  black  Grapes,  which,  if  exposed 
fully  to  the  light,  will  gradually  assume  a  red 
tinge. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Summer  Turnips. — This  is  a  good  time  to 
make  another  sowing  of  Turnips  for  summer  use. 
The  Milan  varieties  should  be  succeeded  by  a 
good  strain  of  Snowball  or  Veiteh's  Red  Globe. 
Do  not  depend  upon  one  variety,  as  Turnips  are 
much  influenced  by  the  season  and  are  apt  to 
run  to  seed. 

Celery. — I  always  adopt  the  plan  of  getting 
the  Celery  trenches  dug  out  early  in  the  season. 
This  allows  of  the  ridges  being  used  for  quick- 
growing  crops,  such  as  Lettuce,  Spinach  and 
dwarf  early-hearting  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and 
French  Beans,  but,  of  course,  due  attention  must 
be  paid  to  watering,  especially  in  light  soils  and 
dry  seasons.  Labour  is  economised  and  a  good 
growth  secured  by  sowing  good  dry-weather 
varieties  of  Lettuce  down  the  centre  of  the 
ridges,  merely  thinning  the  seedlings  out. 
Flower  Garden. 

Aqvilegia  hybrids. — The  flowers  of  the  hybrid 
Columbines  are  so  varied  and  beautiful  and  so 
useful  for  decoration,  either  in  the  plant  or  in  a 
cut  state,  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  every 
garden.  A  packet  of  seed  from  a  reliable  source 
will  give  hundreds  of  plants  in  all  conceivable 
tints  and  gradations  of  colour,  while  the  foliage 
itself  is  very  beautiful.  Mine  are  now  in  full 
beauty,  from  seeds  sown  in  .Tune  of  last  year. 
They  look  well  in  the  borders  of  the  kitchen 
gardfen,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  flower  garden 
and  grounds  they  are  most  useful. 

T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Askwellthorpe,  Norwich. 
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Fixtures  {Bemoval).— Things  annexed  to 
the  freehold,  but  which  do  not  become  part 
thereof  and  which  are  commonly  designated 
"  removable  fixtures,"  are  grouped  as  either 
agricultural,  trade,  ornamental  and  domestic 
convenience  fixtures.  Agricultural  fixtures  are 
governed  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  and 
other  recent  statutes  ;  the  law  as  to  the  rest  is 
chiefly  found  in  judicial  decisions.  The  right  to 
remove  fixtures  put  up  for  trade  purposes  is 
certainly  wider  than  that  enjoyed  by  tenants  who 
have  merely  affixed  the  article  for  ornament  or 
domestic  convenience,  but  a  resemblance  occurs  in 
the  faot  that  the  right  must  be  exercised  before 
the  expiration  of  the  tenancy.  The  decisions 
on  fixtures  put  up  for  purposes  of  ornament  and 
domestic  convenience  chiefly  relate  to  tilings 
put  up  in  the  house,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  extend  to  things  in  the  garden, 
although  up  to  the  present  gardening  points 
of  law  have  not  been  common.  Rails,  fences 
and  hurdles  have,  however,  been  held  to  be 
removable.  The  right  to  remove  in  any 
individual  case  may  be  defeated  by  the  mode 
and  degree  of  annexation  and  the  physical 
injury  to  the  freehold  which  would  ensue.  From 
the  description  given  by  our  present  querist,  we 
gather  that  there  will  be  no  permanent  injury 
to  the  land,  and  we  think  removal  would  be 
justifiable. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Ansv^erB*— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Con-espondents"  column.  All  communica- 
ti^ns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  sid£ 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLiaHER 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  m,ay  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 
Tulips  diseased  {Fuzzhd).^The  spots 

upon  the  Tulip  leaves  are  due  to  an  attack  upon 
the  plant  by  the  fungus  Botrytis  parasitica,  the 
cause  of  the  Tulip  disease.  The  fungus  is  abun- 
dant upon  the  leaves  and  flowers,  but  as  yet  does 
not  seem  to  have  invaded  the  bulbs.  This  will, 
no  doubt,  occur  later,  and  then  the  resting  form 
of  the  fungus  will  be  produced  in  the  form  of 
black  masses  of  mycelium  known  as  selerotia,  and 
by  means  of  these  the  diaease  will  be  carried  over 
to  another  year.  It  would  be  well  to  remove  all 
the  leaves  and  tops  of  the  plants  affected  in  order 
to  check  the  passage  of  the  fungus  down  into  the 
bulbs  and  burn  them,  not  throw  them  upon  the 
rubbish- heap.  It  is  quite  probable  that  weather 
conditions  have  contributed  to  the  disease  by  so 
injuring  the  foliage  as  to  lay  it  open  to  the  attack 
of  the  fungus.  Snow  lying  in  the  heart  of  the 
plant  and  perhaps  freezing  there  would  be  a 
possible  contributory  cause. 

Ppimpose  flowreps  and  Rhododendpon 
leaves  fop  inspection  {J.  B.  fi.).— The  abnormal 
form  nf  Primula  vulgaris  with  a  greenish  corolla  which 
you  send  is  occasionally  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  at  times  the  green  colouring  is  much  more 
pronounced  than  in  your  example.  Numerous  variations 
occur  in  this  Primrose,  some  being  very  extraordinary  in 
the  shape,  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  injury  to 
the  Rhododendron  leaves  is  most  likely  due  to  the  reason 
you  suggest,  especially  as  last  year  was  a  bad  ripening  year. 
A  great  number  of  evergreens  have  been  disfigured  by 
reason  of  the  leaves  turning  brown  since  the  commence- 
ment of  last  winter.    This,  in  many  cases,  can  be  traced 


to  bitterly  cold  winds  following  on  the  insufficiently 
ripening  of  wood  and  leaves.  The  same  sort  of  injury  is 
sometimes  caused  by  drought,  but  this  is  more  often  due 
to  drought  during  the  growing  season,  and  the  results  are 
noticeable  in  summer.  Bad  root  action  would  also  cause 
a  similar  effect.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  in 
your  case  the  disaster  was  caused  by  the  storm  from  the 
sea  you  experienced  last  autumn. 

Amepican  Violets  {Wilmsloiv).'—Oi  the  two  small 
American  Violets  sent  the  pale  blue  one  with  the  finely- 
cut  leaves  is  V^iola  pedatifida  or  lobe-leaved,  the  other, 
having  dark  flowers,  is  evidently  Viola  ovata,  having  egg- 
shaped  leaves.  Grow  your  Violets,  if  possible,  on  rockwork 
and  in  cool,  shaded  positions  Possibly  where  you 
collected  these  plants  in  New  England  the  site  was  a  cool 
northern  one.  With  us  here  Violets  in  a  warm  position 
are  apt  to  be  eaten  up  with  minute  insects. 

Capnation  leaves  blisteped  (./.  E.  ir.).— The 
shoots  of  Carnations  sent  have  evidently  had  the  leaves 
scalded  in  some  way.  The  most  probable  cause  is  by  the 
sun  through  the  glass,  or  it  could  be  done  by  an  overdose 
of  insecticide  or  too  strong  fumigation.  There  is  no 
fungoid  growth  on  them.  The  border  Carnations  are  more 
hardy  and  would  not  feel  the  effects  of  sunshine  or  an 
overdose  of  fumigation  so  much  as  the  Tree  andMalmaison 
types.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  air  the 
house  freely  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  after  a  spell 
of  dull  weather 

Nitpo-bactepine  fop  Sweet  Peas  (ycrah 
Uiitcln).^lf  you  wish  to  give  your  .Sweet  Peas  some  of  the 
new  bacterine  material  your  best  course  will  be  to  dissolve 
a  very  small  quantity  in  water  and  pour  it  in  very  limited 
quantity  in  and  about  the  Peas,  doing  so  once  a  fortnight 
till  the  end  of  May.  We  have  no  practical  knowledge  as 
to  its  nature,  but  hope  to  learn  more  during  the  present 
year.  Opinions  greatly  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the 
innoculation  ;  your  best  course  will  be  to  use  the  solution 
on  portions  of  your  Peas  or  rows,  and  thus  test  for  yourself 
its  usefulness  or  otherwise.  When  you  purchase  the 
bacterine,  instructions  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
that  and  water  will  doubtless  be  provided. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 
Lilac    plant    droopingr    [Captain 

E.  T.  0.). — The  drooping  of  your  Lilac  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that,  being  planted  only 
last  autumn,  the  roots  have  not  yet  taken 
possession  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  a  com- 
bination of  hot  sun  and  drying  wind  causes  the 
young  shoots  to  flag.  This  theory  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  plant  quite 
recovered  during  the  night,  as  it  naturally  would 
with  the  absence  of  sunshine  and  the  increased 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  As  all  out- 
door subjects  are  now  rooting  freely,  your 
Lilac  will  soon  become  thoroughly  established, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  any  further  trouble 
will  arise  from  the  drooping  of  the  shoots. 
Should  it,  however,  occur  again,  give  the  roots 
a  good  soaking  with  water. 

Soil  and  situation  fop  Judas  tpee  (V.  N.).— 
The  Judas  tree  is  not  a  very  fastidious  subject  with  regard 
to  soil  and  situation  once  it  becomes  established,  for  if 
given  a  position  in  full  sun  or  in  partial  shade,  in  light  or 
heavy  loam,  it  grows  satisfactorily.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  called  one  of  the  best  plants  to  establish,  and  it  often 
takes  some  little  time  to  get  over  transplanting.  If,  as 
you  say,  your  plant  shows  signs  of  growth,  it  will  doubtless 
grow  more  vigorously  presently.  When  planting  shrubs 
in  poor  soil  it  is  a  good  plan  to  excavate  holes  r>  feet  or 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  give  a  little  new  soil  at  the  time  of 
planting. 

Infopmation  about  Pplvet  and  othep 
shpubs  \,F.  J  P  //.).— Strong  three  year  old  plants  of 
the  oval-leaved  Privet  can  be  successfully  moved  by  the 
first  week  in  October,  in  proof  of  which  we  may  mention 
that  two  years  since  we  planted  a  hedge  of  it  by  the  second 
week  in  September  and  it  is  now  in  splendid  condition. 
You  can  certainly  plant  standards  of  the  two  trees 
mentioned,  but  we  should  prefer  them  1'3  feet  apart  rather 
than  the  lesser  distance  named.  Choisya  ternata  will 
thrive  against  an  east  wall.  Where  Lavender  bushes  are 
required  to  form  a  neat  shapely  hedge,  they  should  be 
pruned  in  the  spring. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Treatment   of    Azaleas    in   pots 

[Youna  <.rt(rdei/> r). — It  will  not  be  wise  to  plunge 
your  Azaleas  outdoors  until  the  third  week  in 
June.  In  the  meantime  give  them  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air,  so  as  to  harden  off  the  growth  as 
much  as  possible.  In  plunging  the  worm  trouble 
may  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by  placing  a 
good  layer  of  sharp  coal  ashes  and  soot  under 
each  pot.  The  plants  must  have  copious  supplies 
of  water  during  hot,  dry  weather,  and  they  will 
be  much  benefited  by  weekly  applications  of 
much-diluted   liquid    manure    while    growth    is 


being  made.      On  the  evenings  of  very  hot  days 

give  the  plants  a  light  syringing  overhead. 

Infopmation    about    a    Cyclamen   {J.    B., 

flarpcmh'n.). — It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  say 
dertnitely  what  species  your  Cyclamen  is,  but  very  probably 
it  is  Cyclamen  neapolitanum.  This  is  quite  hardy  and' 
flowers  in  the  autumn.  Your  better  way  will  be  to  plant- 
it  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  and  partially  shaded  spot, 
mixing  some  sand  and  leaf-mould  with  the  soil.  It  will 
then  probably  soon  push  up  leaves  and  ultimately  flower, 
when  its  correct  name  can  be  ascertained. 

\Vintep  -  flowepingr  Begonias  (Enquirer).— 
The  best  of  the  winter-tlowering  Begonias  are  Agatha, 
similar  to  the  well-known  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  richer  coloured  ;  Ensign,  carmine-- 
scarlet,  semi-double ;  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  rose  pink ; 
Gloire  de  Sceaux,  bronzy  green  leaves,  rose-coloured 
flowers  ;  Haageana,  handsome  bronzy  foliage,  blush  white 
flowers  ;  Ideala,  brii-'ht  rose  carmine  ;  John  Heal,  deep 
carmine;  .Tulius,  pink;  Mrs.  Heal,  large  flowers  of  a 
bright  carmine-scarlet ;  Turnford  Hall,  blush  white  form 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine;  Winter  Cheer,  semi-double, 
carmine-rose  ;  Winter  Perfection,  semi-double,  bright 
rose  pink.  Most  of  these  varieties  were  raised  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  from  whom  all  of 
the  above  can  be  obtained. 

Stocking:  a  grpeenhouse  {L.  F.  B.).-  A  mini- 
mum temperature  of  45*  during  the  winter  months  will  be 
better  for  greenhouse  plants  in  general  than  5°  lower. 
Your  selection  of  plants  for  clothing  the  back  wall  is  a 
good  one,  but  for  the  border  at  the  foot  there  are  very  few 
suitable  plants  other  than  Ferns,  of  which  a  good  selec- 
tion is  herewith  appended :  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.. 
decorum,  A.  formosum.  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  A.  Colen- 
soi,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Doodia  caudata  Lastrea  aristata 
variegata,  L.  lepida,  L.  patens,  L.  Standishii,  L.  varia,. 
N  ephrolepis  exaltata,  Onychium  j  aponicum ,  Osmunda. 
palustris,  Polystichum  setosum,  Pteris  arguta,  P.  argyrea. 
P.  cretica,  P.  c.  albo-lineata,  P  leptophylla,  P.  longifolia,. 
P.  major,  P.  serrulata,  P.  s.  cristata,  P.  tremula  and  P. 
Wimsettii.  The  only  plants  other  than  Ferns  that  we  can* 
recommend  are  the  green  and  golden  Creeping  Moss 
(Selaginella  kraussiana  and  8.  k.  aurea).  Aspidistra  lurida 
variegata,  Isolepis  gracilis  and  Ophiopogon  jaburan  varie- 
gatum.  With  regard  to  the  plants  to  grow  in  pots  on  the 
staging,  we  advise  you,  as  you  know  nothing  of  green- 
house management,  to  commence  with  subjects  whose 
cultural  requiremeni;s  are  simple.  For  flowering  through- 
out the  summer  months,  you  have  a  wide  choice  of  such 
things  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  of  the  different  sectionB,. 
but  especially  the  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  and  Zonal 
classes,  Heliotrope,  Lantanas,  flowering  Canuas,  Begonias 
(both  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted  kinds),  Carnations.. 
Calceolarias,  Campanulas,  Coleus,  Celosias  and  other 
plants.  These  can  be  obtained  in  the  shape  of  thriving 
little  plants  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  nurserymen  who- 
advertise  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden.  A  suitable 
selection  of  cool  house  Orchids  of  comparatively  easy 
culture  is  herewith  given :  Ctelogyne  cristata,  Cym- 
hidium  lowianum,  Cypripedium  iusigne,  C.  venustum, 
C.  villosum,  LoBlia  anceps,  L.  autumualis.  Lycaste 
Skinnerii,  ilasdevallia  harryana,  M.  ignea.  M.  veitchiana^ 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  O.  Hallii.  0.  Pescatorei  and  0, 
triumphans.  Mushrooms  may  be  grown  under  the  green- 
house staging,  and  on  this  subject  you  will  find  a  valuable 
illustrated  article  in  The  Garden  for  November  23  last 
year.  We  have  not  space  here  to  repeat  it.  Books  that 
will  afford  you  great  assistance  are  "  Gardening  for  Begin- 
ners." by  E.  T.  Cook.  12s.  6d.  net.  from  The  Garden 
Ottice ;  and  '"Pictorial  Practical  Greenhouse  Manage- 
ment," by  Walter  P.  Wright,  price  Is.  9d.  (Cassell  and 
Co.). 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Destpoying-    caterpillars    on 

Gooseberry  trees  {P.  S.). — Procure  some 
Paris  Green  (Blundeirs)  and  dissolve  loz.  in. 
Ill  gallons  of  water,  taking  care  to  have  it  well 
mixed.  Tlien  spray  the  trees  with  this  mixture, 
using  a  syringe  that  will  give  a  very  fine  spray 
for  the  purpose.  Coat  every  part  of  the  foliage 
with  the  liquid.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
it  well  stirred  while  applying  it.  This  substance 
is  poisonous  and  must  not  be  used  within  a 
fortnight  of  gathering  the  fruit.  If  you  cannot 
obtain  Paris  Green  procure  some  white  Hellebore 
powder,  freshly  ground,  from  the  chemist,  and 
mix  2Mb.  with  10  gallons  of  water,  keeping  it  well 
stirred  while  using.  Spray  with  this  as  advised 
for  Paris  Green.  A  week  after  the  application  of 
either  mixture  give  the  bushes  a  heavy  syringing 
with  clean  water. 

Leaves  of  Apple  tree  curled  (E.  Diecfiinann). 
The  leaves  of  your  Apple  trees  are  infested  by  one  of  the 
Apple  aphides  (Aphis  pomi).  Xow  that  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  curl  there  is  little  chance  of  killing  the 
aphides  with  any  insecticide,  as  it  is  so  ditticult  to  make 
any  spray  reach  them.  In  the  autumn,  just  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  a  strong  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  they  should  again  be  sprayed, 
this  time  with  a  caustic  wash  or  with  an  insecticide  lately 
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put  on  the  market  and  known  as  VI ;  but  these  washes 
must  not  be  used  after  the  buds  show  any  signs  of  opening. 
In  tne  spring,  before  the  leaves  begin  to  curl,  if  in  any 
way  you  suspect  that  they  are  likely  to  be  attacked,  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  weak  solution  of  paratlia  emul- 
sion or  an  insecticide  known  as  V-2. — G.  S.  S. 

Book  on  gpaftins"  {H. .?.).— We  know  of  no  work 
exclusively  devoted  to  grafting  and  budding,  but  the 
"Alphabet  of  Gardening,"  a  useful  little  book,  gives 
information  on  grafting,  budding,  pruning,  hybridising 
and  kindred  subjects,  with  explanatory  diagrams.  This 
may  be  had  from  the  G'an'b.'iier\>-  Chronicle  Office,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Price  Is.  9d. ;  cloth, 
2s.  3d. 

Gpapes  and  Vine  gone  wpong-  {Mr. 
Nlcholfion).—The  Vice  foliage  and  bunt-hes  of  Grapes  have 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  scorched  by  a  burst  of 
hot  sunshine  acting  on  an  inadequately  ventilated  vinery. 
The  weather  lately,  having  been  dull  for  so  long,  has 
caused  the  growth  of  Vines  under  glass  to  be  attenuated 
and  weak,  compared  to  what  it  is  when  exposed  to  more 
sunshine,  and  consequently  more  easily  injured  by  this 
cause.  We  have  had  many  similar  complaints.  Sometimes 
a  cheap,  bad  pane  of  glass  in  the  roof  of  the  vinery  will 
cause  such  scorching.  We  can  find  no  trace  of  disease  or 
of  injury  from  insect  attack. 

Peap  blooms  injuped  (//.  H.  Jones).  —  The 
description  you  give  of  your  injured  Pear  blooms  and  the 
appearance  of  the  sample  bloom  sent  would  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  been  injured  by  frost.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  bloom  to  be  fully  devoloped  to  be 
injured  by  extreme  cold  and  rough  weather.  Very  fre- 
quently the  heart  of  the  bloom  where  the  stigma  or 
embryo  fruit  is  situated,  is  injured  while  in  the  bud  state, 
and  turns  black  and  falls,  as  in  your  case.  We  can  only 
surmise  that  your  tree  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  growing 
in  a  more  exposed  position  than  the  others.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  anthers  on  the  flowers  of  the  Pear 
are  devoid  of  pollen  and  are  barren  in  consequence.  We 
presume  your  trees  are  not  near  enough  to  the  sea  to  be 
affected  by  sprays  of  salt  water. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jepsey  Peap  -young 
fpuit  diseased  {F.  W.  /?.).— The  young  fruit  received 
is  no  doubt  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  Eladasporium 
dentriticum,  a  fungus  which  grows  on  the  leaves  and  young 
twigs  as  well  as  on  the  flowers  of  the  Pear,  preventing 
the  fruit  from  properly  setting  and  swelling,  in  fact, 
rendering  it  useless.  The  most  destructive  agent  to  use 
against  all  forms  of  fungoid  diseases  on  fruit  trees,  in  our 
experience,  has  been  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  as  an  applica- 
tion of  this  mixture  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partially 
succesful  in  protecting  the  leaves  of  your  tree  from  the 
fungus  this  year,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  hoping 
that,  by  perseverance  in  spraying  the  trees  in  winter, 
immunity  in  time  may  be  had  from  its  ravages.  It  is  a 
singular,  well  known  and  interesting  fact,  and  borne  out 
by  your  exoerience,  that  wherever  there  happens  to  be  a 
Louise  Bonne  Pear  tree  in  a  collection,  this  fungus  will 
always  attack  this  variety  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Vine  leaves  diseased  (-/•'.  B.  Jr.).— The  disease 
from  which  the  Vine  leaves  are  suffering  comes  under 
the  term  of  "scorching."  It  is  caused  by  too  moist  and 
close  an  atmosphere  during  the  night,  this  causing  the 
extremely  tender  leaves  at  this  time  to  be  heavily  coated 
with  condensed  moisture  towards  morning,  and  which  is 
not  sufficiently  dispersed  before  the  early  sun  causes  a 
sudden  and  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  which  is 
accountable  for  the  mischief.  The  more  healthy  and 
robust  the  Vines  are,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  suffer 
from  this  cause,  and  in  our  experience  the  Black  Alicante 
variety  is  the  most  liable  to  suffer.  The  remedy  lies  in 
the  admittance  of  a  small  chink  of  air  (front  and  back)  all 
night  while  the  weather  is  favourable  and  growth  is 
so  active,  at  the  same  time  applying  a  little  extra  warmth 
to  the  hot-water  pipes  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling 
too  low,  and  also  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  so  much 
moisture  in  the  foliage  by  the  freer  circulation  of  air  and 
the  greater  buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere  At  one  time  we 
suffered  much  from  the  same  complaint,  but  since  we 
have  adopted  the  plan  above  recommended  we  have  had 
no  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

A  sailOP*S  Vines  (Lieutenant,  R.N.).—U  you  will 
add  perseverance  and  application  to  your  evident 
enthusiasm  for  gardening,  the  small  matters,  which  appear 
at  first  puzzling  and  difficult,  will  soon  come  easy  to  you. 
For  a  vinery  :n)  feet  long  twelve  canes  or  rods  is  the 
-correct  number  to  have.  This  will  leave  each  roi  a  little 
less  than  '.'.  feet  apart.  The  trellis  to  which  the  Vines  are 
trained  should  be  2  feet  from  the  glass,  and  should  be 
fixed  to  the  rafter  under  which  each  Vine  is  growing  from 
the  front  of  the  vinery  to  the  back  (not  crossways).  The 
ti'ellis  should  consist  of  three  wires  arranged  in  a  bracket 
and  fastened  to  the  rafter  0  inches  apart,  the  brackets  to 
•be  y  feet  asunder.  The  side  shoots  of  this  year's  growth 
flhould  be  l.'i  inches  apart  on  either  side  of  the  Vine,  and 
■each  one  should  be  stopped  at  the  seventh  leaf.  The 
young  lateral  growths  which  will  emerge  from  these 
ahoote  during  the  summer  must  be  stopped  at  the  third 
leaf.  By  attending  to  this  work  the  growth  of  the  Vine 
will  be  kept  under  control  and  prevent  the  overcrowding 
of  leaves  and  branches.  Whether  the  young  shoots  are 
showing  bunches  of  Grapes  or  not,  they  must  be  retained 
if  wanted  to  make  up  the  shoots  on  either  side  to  U>  inches 
apart.  The  shoot  which  has  no  fruit  on  this  year  will 
probably  have  a  better  bunch  next  year.  The  leaf  sent  is 
no  doubt  suffering  from  mildew.  It  is  very  small  and 
poor  ;  let  us  hope  that  by  diligent  attention  to  watering, 
ventilation  and  stopping  the  shoots  a  marked  improve- 
ment will  take  place  next  year.  If  you  write  us  in  the 
autuain,<|uoting  the  page  on  which  this  reply  appeal's, 


we  shall  be  glad  to  point  out  the  best  winter  treatment 
to  adopt.  The  best  way  of  destroying  the  mildew  is  to 
sprinkle  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  base  of  the  walls  and 
paths  thickly  on  the  afternoon  of  a  warm  day,  closing  the 
vinery  after  syringing  a  little  after  4  p.m.  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  so  that  the  temperature  will  rise  to  from  83* 
to  SS*^,  leavin;,'  the  house  closed  until  the  next  morning. 
The  Rose  is 'evidently  of  the  summer-flowering  class, 
which  bears  only  one  crop.  Send  us  a  flower  next  year 
and  we  will  tell  you  its  name. 

Apple  tpees  writii  bulbous  gpowrth  on 
tpunk  (Strom!).— I.  These  excrescences  are  termed 
"galls,"  and  are  common  on  many  trees,  including  the 
Oak  and  the  Apple.  They  are  also  found  on  the  roots  of 
some  trees,  such  as  the  Oak,  the  Elm  and  Beech.  They 
are  produced  by  the  deposit  of  the  eggs  of  insects  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  When  cut  the  gall  is  found  to  enclose  a 
number  of  granules,  each  containing  a  minute  larva, 
corresponding  possibly  to  the  dark  spot  you  mention.  Our 
experience  of  these  galls  is  that  they  practically  do  no  barm 
to  the  trees,  and  also  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  seat  of 
the  mischief  can  be  got  at  by  cutting  the  gall,  and  thereby 
running  a  risk  of  causing  a  nasty  wound  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree  without  any  compensating  good,  therefore  we 
advise  their  being  left  alone.  2.  There  is  no  better  way 
of  killing  ants  than  to  watch  carefully  their  return 
journey  home  in  the  evening  and  then  to  pour  boiling 
water  into  their  nests.  3.  Your  greatest  care  should  he 
to  help  the  young  tree  to  make  a  free,  healthy  new 
growth  this  summer  for  the  production  of  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  This  can  best  be  done  by  allowing 
each  new  branch  it  makes  to  grow  to  its  full  length 
without  stopping  it,  tying  or  nailing  the  branches  to  the 
wall  as  they  grow,  being  particularly  careful  not  to  allow 
the  new  branches  to  overlap  and  become  too  crowded, 
cutting  the  weaker  ones  away  when  this  is  the  case. 
Cover  the  roots  with  short  decayed  manure  at  the  end  of 
this  month  to  the  depth  of  3  inches,  and  in  dry  weather 
give  a  soaking  of  clean  water  once  a  fortnight.  In 
exceptionally  severe  frost  in  winter  the  roots  and  branches 
of  the  tree  should  be  protected  by  mats,  straw  or  Bracken 
Fern.  4.  The  book  on  "The  Enemies  of  the  Rose"  may 
be  had  for  2s.  Gd.  from  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Rose  Bank, 
Berkhamsted,  Herts.  h 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
"White     flies     upon    Roses    {^t^^ 

0.  H.  M.). — The  small  yellowish  white  flies  are 
known  as  thrips.  They  are  very  destructive  to 
the  foliage,  sucking  out  the  juices  b^-  means  of  a 
small  proboscis.  We  recommend  you  to  syringe 
the  plants  with  paratiin  emulsion  or  Quassia 
extract,  either  of  which  you  can  obtain  from 
your  seedsman.  You  will  find  that  diligent 
spraying,  preferably  in  the  evening,  will  keep 
them  in  abeyance.  For  cloches  try  Messrs. 
Pilkington  Brothers,  Limited,  Horse  Shoe  Wharf, 
10,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Mildred    Grant    as   a   pot   Rose 

(  W.  Williams). — We  agree  with  you  that  Mildred 
Grant  is  a  fina  pot  Rose.  We  have  had  similar 
experience  of  this  Rose  as  you  relate,  and 
although  the  quantity  of  blossoms  are  not 
numerous  the  quality  is  superb.  To  all  who  have 
a  greenhouse  we  would  recommend  a  trial  of  this 
splendid  Rose.  We  have  had  similar  experience 
with  Bessie  Brown.  This  grand  Rose  is  almost  a 
failure  with  some  individuals.  It  grows  freely 
enough  outdoors,  but  the  blossoms  are  too  double 
to  open  freely.  Under  glass  the  flowers  develop 
into  superb  specimens,  and  although  given  to 
hang  its  head  this  can  be  remedied  by  means  of  a 
neat  stick. 

Rose  \vlth  injUPed  buds  (.4.  Rcid).— The  Rose 
blooms  and  buds  you  sent  were  not  from  Gloire  de  Dijon 
but  William  Allen  Richardson,  and  it  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  the  buds  of  this  Rose  malformed  in 
various  ways.  We  could  detect  no  injury  from  any  Insect, 
and  we  think  you  will  have  little  cause  to  complain  when 
the  buds  are  fully  developed. 

Opow^ths  of  Cplmson  Ratnblep  tupnin^r 
black  (//.  P.  i)f.).— This  is  a  fairly  general  occurrence 
with  Crimson  Rambler  this  year.  It  is  the  effect  of  the 
winter  frost  upon  the  old  wood  We  have  some  plants 
upon  pillars  in  the  open  where  all  the  old  wood  is  quite 
black.  At  pruning  time  these  were  suffered  to  remain  to 
see  how  they  would  behave.  They  have  steadily  got 
worse,  and  they  will  now  be  removed.  The  growths  made 
last  year  are  perfectly  sound.  You  will  do  well  to  cut 
away  the  growths  just  below  the  blackened  parts,  and  rely 
upon  the  young  wood  for  your  blossom.  The  hedge  of  the 
same  Rose  having  escaped  injury  is  prol)ahly  owing  to  the 
more  sheltered  situation,  or  they  may  not  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  so  late  in  the  year  as  the  pergola  plants, 
consequently  the  growths  were  more  matured.  These 
blackened  growths  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tying,  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  frost,  and  you  must  take  a  hint  from 
this,  and  see  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  old  wood  is 
removed  from  this  Rose  as  soon  after  (lowering  as 
practicable.     It  is  a  variety  that  needs  to  be  annually 


treated  something  like  Raspberries,  i.e.,  cut  away  all  old 
wood  and  allow  several  canes  per  plant  of  the  young  wood 
to  replace  that  removed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Royal  Caledonian  Hopticultupal  Society 

(Cinnpetit<>r).  —  So  particulars  have  been  received  by  us 
concerning  the  results  of  competitions  arranged  by  the 
above  society. 

Diseased  Mint  (F.  B.).— The  fungus  affecting  your 
Mint  is  known  as  Puccinia  Menthae,  also  known  as  Mint 
rust.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  somewliat  common  disease, 
and  once  it  gets  possession  of  a  garden  is  difficult  to 
eradicate.  The  Pansy  family  suffers  from  it  often  in  the 
same  way.  You  seem  to  have  tried  several  remedies  We 
can  but  advise  to  run  a  hoe  over  the  bed  and  cut  off  every 
piece  hard  to  the  ground,  rake  it  off  and  burn  it,  then 
give  the  bed  a  good  dusting  with  fresh  slaked  lime,  and 
with  it  some  flowers  of  sulphur  as  a  possible  remedy. 

Using*  pouItpynianupe(.SV»///fj.sW).— This  manure 
may  be  used  tu  fertilise  soil  for  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable 
or  flower,  but  it  should  not  be  applied  in  a  fresh  state.  To 
have  it  in  good  condition  mix  the  manure  each  time  it  is 
removed  from  the  hen-house  with  fully  its  equal  quantity 
of  soil  obtained  from  any  source.  If  you  can  add  to  it  a 
good  quantity  of  soot  to  destroy  the  insect  life  commonly 
generated  by  poultry  manure  do  so.  Mix  the  whole  and 
let  it  lie  in  a  heap,  adding  more  manure  and  soil  from 
time  to  time  and  occasionally  turning  the  whole  heap. 
At  the  end  of  some  three  or  four  months  the  dressing  may 
be  applied  to  soil  thinly  and  be  well  dug  in  before  the 
ground  is  cropped.     Add  soot  as  freely  as  you  well  can. 

Late  cropping  a  grapden  (fValljlowe r).~YouT 
best  course  to  take  with  a  garden  that  much  needs  reno- 
vation is  to  have  the  soil  liberally  manured  and  deeply 
dug,  burying  down  all  small  weeds,  but  forking  out  all 
coarse  ones.  Then,  so  fast  as  you  get  ground  thus  pre- 
pared, you  can  crop  it.  Thus  you  may  yet  sow  some  good 
3-feet  Pea  quite  thinly  in  drills  -i  feet  apart ;  also  you  can 
sow  Scarlet  Runner  Beans.  If  you  can  get  tall  sticks,  let 
the  rows  be  5  feet  apart.  If  you  have  no  sticks,  then  let 
the  rows  be  4  feet  apart,  so  that  as  the  plants  grow  they 
can  be  pinched  to  make  them  bushy.  You  can  also  sow 
in  drills,  2  feet  apart,  dwarf  French  Beans,  the  seeds  in 
tiie  drills  being  3  inches  apart.  It  is  too  late  to  sow 
Parsnip  seed,  but  you  may  sow  in  drills,  12  inches  apart. 
Early  Xantes  Carrot,  Snowball  Turnip,  tap-rooted  Beet 
and  Salsify.  You  had  better  get  from  your  locality  strong 
Onion  plants  to  put  out  now,  also  Leeks  in  trenches  and 
Celery  plants  for  the  same  purpose.  You  may  sow  seed 
of  Savoy  and  white  Cabbage,  and  get  plants  also  of  Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Kales  to  plant  out, 
also  white  and  purple  sprouting  Broccoli.  It  may  not  be 
too  late  to  plant  Potatoes,  especially  early  ones  such  as 
Puritan  or  White  Beauty.  You  will  do  well  to  read  our 
calendar  of  garden  operations,  and  a  vegetable  book  such 
as  the  small  one  on  "  Vegetable  Culture,'  price  Is.,  pub- 
lished by  .Macmillan,  London,  will  greatly  help  you.  Any 
bookseller  can  get  it  for  you.  As  to  purchasing  plants, 
call  on  Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork, 
and  no  doubt  he  will  supply  you  with  what  you  want. 

House  seurage  fop  gapden  (.1.  ^.).— In  dis- 
posing of  a  considerable  quantity  of  house  sewage,  largely 
liquid,  it  is  unfortunate  that  yours  is  a  stiff,  retentive 
soil  witli  a  clay  base,  as  such  soil  needs  less  artificial 
watering  than  does  a  porous  soil  on  sand  or  gravel.  While 
in  ordinary  light  soils  liquid  sewage,  which  must  be  dis- 
posed of  somehow,  may  be  given  to  trees  and  shrubs 
during  the  winter,  it  may  be  harmful  to  do  so  in  your  case 
with  such  a  water-holding  soil.  The  cesspool  liquid  has 
the  very  slightest  manurial  value.  In  dry  weather  it  may 
be  given  to  anything  growing,  even  to  lawns,  with  useful- 
ness, but  such  use  in  wet  weather  would  be  harmful. 
Even  when  used,  it  is  evident  from  your  statement  that  it 
is  very  hard  and  that  the  cesspool  should  have  a  small  force- 
pump  fixed  to  it,  and  a  large  tub  close  to  it  into  which 
the  liquid  could  be  pumped  each  night  after  being 
emptied,  so  that  by  twenty-four  hours'  exposure  to  the 
air  it  may  soften.  With  respect  to  the  dry  matter  from 
the  earth  closet,  dry  soil,  if  obtainable,  would  be  far 
better  than  coal  ashes.  Cannot  you  provide  a  cement 
enclosure  or  receptacle  in  a  covered  place,  where  that 
matter  as  it  accumulates  can  be  put  and  the  real  house 
slops  added  to  it?  If  with  that  were  added  soot  occa- 
sionally, the  whole  being  now  and  then  turned  and  mixed, 
you  would  have  an  excellent  manure.  Your  cesspool 
badly  needs  an  overflow  drain,  thus  enabling  the  solid 
matter  to  settle  for  clearing  out  once  a  year,  while  the 
mere  liquid  could  pass  off  to  some  distance  and  disperse 
itself  in  woods  or  where  it  can  in  time  soak  away.  Of 
course,  in  the  summer  months  every  drop  of  liquid  after 
exposure  to  the  air  as  advised  may  be  utilised  on  fruit 
trees,  Roses,  shrubs  or  borders. 

Name  of  ft»uit.— **^-  G.— We  regret  that  we  cannot 
name  the  Apple  sent ;  please  send  a  better  fruit  when  you 
gather  them  this  year. 

Names  of  %>\a.nts,— Miss  L.  B^.— Osmanthus  Aqui- 

folius  latifolius. J.  H.  P.,  Ledbury.— I,  Pninus  Padua 

(the  Bird  Cherry);  2,  Crataegus  coccineus. C.  W.,  \Vor- 

stcnd.—l,  Pedicularis  sylvatica;  2,  Menyanthes  trifoliata 

(Bog  Bean). W.  X*.  — Lonicera  alpigena. J.  Dixon.— 

Anchusa  sempervirens. W.    F.    Crooks.— Cheiranthus 

Cheiri  varit-ty. DctJon.— Solanum  species,  cannot  name 

without  flowers  ;    Cymbidium  lowianum. L.  B.   K'.— 1, 

Saxifraga  Hosti ;  2,  S.  ctespitosa;  3,  S.  trifurcata;  4,  S. 
rotundifolia. R.  F.  J".— 1,  Carex  pendula  ;  2,  Symphy- 
tum ortlcinale  variety  ;  3,  Dicentra  formosa. J.  Da-Uon. 

— Pajonia  tenuifolia  tlore-pleno. Southport  Bot-anic  Gar- 

ih-na  —1,  Beschorneria  bracteata  ;  2,  NollnMongifalia. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  vfishes  to  make 
the  *^  Answers  to  Correspo7ide7its "  column  a  conspicumLs 
featv/re,  aiid,  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  oj  their  assistance. 
All  c<ymmunic<itions  must  be  written  clea/rly  on  one  side 
■only  oj  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  oJ  the  seTider. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs^  articles^  and  notes, 
imt  he  unll  not  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
■contributions.  

The  Editor  vrill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
■or  literary  contributimis  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
■and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Garden 
tcill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance, 

:  SO,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


DRYING,  MOUNTING  AND 
PRESERVING    PLANTS. 

DURING  the  summer  months  many 
i  readers  will  be  visiting  remote 
I  country  districts,  famous  gardens, 
'  or,  perhaps,  taking  a  trip  abroad, 
and  it  frequently  happens  on  such 
occasions  that  plants  are  secured  which  one 
may  desire  to  press  and  preserve  as  dried 
specimens.  Although  many  plants  are  com- 
paratively simple  to  thus  preserve,  there  are 
others  that  will  give  considerable  trouble  if  not 
handled  properly,  but  if  the  following  hints  are 
carefully  observed  these  difficulties  may  readily 
be  overcome.  If  one  intends  preserving  plants 
in  this  way  on  an  extensive  scale  a  wire  lattice 
work  press  should  be  obtained.  This  ought  to 
consist  of  two  frames  measuring  approximately 
IS  inches  by  13  inches,  these  being  held  together 
by  four  wooden  cross-bars  (two  at  each  end), 
which  must  project  about  ."i  inches  over  each  side 
of  the  frames.  Through  these  projecting  ends 
holes  are  bored  so  that  a  bolt  and  thumb-screw 
can  be  used  at  each  end  of  the  cross-bar  for 
tightening  the  whole.  A  more  simple  plan  is 
to  use  a  good  stout  pair  of  leather  straps  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  to  the  press  a  good  supply 
of  paper,  folded  to  the  size  of  the  press,  will 
also  be  needed.  Although  tough  blotting  paper 
is  much  the  best  for  aquatic  plants  and  those  of 
a  succulent  nature,  old  newspapers  will  answer 
admirably  for  the  majority  of  plants. 

Having  thus  made  the  necessary  preparations 
we  must  now  see  about  securing  the  plants. 
The  nature  of  these  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  object  for  which  they  are  intended.  Where 
possible,  a  complete  specimen  should  be  pre- 
served, i.e.,  one  possessing  roots,  stems,  leaves 
and  flowers.  It  is  always  advisable,  where 
possible,  to  secure  a  few  extra  flowers  and  fruits 
for  drying.  Of  course,  many  plants  will  be  too 
large  for  this,  and  in  these  instances  portions  of 
each  organ  should  be  used.  Much  trouble  will 
be  avoided  if  the  plants  reach  the  press  in  a  fresh 
condition.  Roots  must  be  washed  clean,  and 
where  thick  stems,  bulbs  or  roots  exist  these 
should  be  split  lengthways,  so  as  to  considerably 
reduce  their  thickness. 

In  placing  the  specimens  in  the  press  first  lay 
one  of  the  wire  frames  flat  on  a  table  or  the 
floor,  then  place  several  thick  sheets  of  paper  on 
it  and  then  spread  out  the  specimen  so  that 
every  root,  stem,  flower  and  leaf  is  seen  to 
advantage.  Leaves  and  flowers  are  often  trouble- 
some, as  the  segments  frequently  have  a  tendency 
to  curl  up,  but  any  trouble  taken  with  them  at 
the  outset  will  be  amply  repaid  later.     A  slip  of 


paper  bearing  the  name  of  the  plant  and  when 
and  where  collected  should  be  placed  with  the 
specimen,  which  is  then  covered  with  several 
thicknesses  of  paper  and  another  plant  placed 
thereon,  the  process  being  repeated  until  all  have 
been  dealt  with,  when  the  press  is  strapped  or 
screwed  moderately  tight  and  placed  in  a  hot  or 
sunny  position.  Where  the  plants  are  of  a 
sticky  nature  they  should  be  first  placed 
between  tissue  paper,  this  being  retained  on  the 
plants  until  they  are  quite  dry.  The  press  must 
not  be  filled  too  full  at  once,  a  total  thickness  of 
plants  and  paper  of  5  inches  being  sufficient. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  paper  ought  to  be 
changed  every  day,  using  dry  paper  to  replace 
those  used,  and  taking  care  to  bring  those 
plants  that  are  in  the  centre  of  the  press  one 
day  to  the  outside  the  next,  and  I'ice  versa,  the 
object  being  to  get  them  dry  as  quickly  as 
possible.  After,  say,  five  days,  it  will  suffice 
with  most  subjects  if  the  papers  are  changed 
every  other  day. 

When  the  plants  are  quite  dry  they  may  be 
either  mounted  at  once  or  placed  between  dry 
sheets  of  newspaper,  each  with  its  label,  and 
the  papers  tied  into  a  bundle  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place  until  mounting  can  be  done.  The 
regulation  size  of  the  papers  on  which  plants  are 
mounted  is  10^  inches  by  15.^  inches,  and  it  is 
wise  to  use  white  paper  of  stout  texture.  Where 
large  plants  have  been  dried  it  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  mount  them  in  sections  on  a  number 
of  sheets.  Although  any  good  paste  will  do  for 
mounting,  gum  arable  is  the  best,  this  being  used 
in  a  rather  thick  condition.  It  should  be 
applied  to  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  plant 
with  a  small  brush,  the  specimen  being  then 
placed  on  the  sheet  of  paper  and  firmly  pressed 
down  with  a  clean  cloth.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  care  will  be  needed  in  this  operation,  as  many 
plants  are  very  brittle  when  dried.  Where 
possible  one  or  more  leaves  and  flowers  should  be 
mounted  so  as  to  show  the  under  surface. 
Where  thick  stems  and  roots  exist,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  narrow  strips  of  thin  but  strong 
paper  to  keep  them  in  place,  these  being  secured 
by  each  end  to  the  mounting  sheet  with  the 
root  or  stem  underneath. 

A  mistake  that  many  novices  make  is  to  mount 
the  plants  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle 
of  the  paper,  with  the  result  that  when  a 
number  have  been  done  the  pile  of  papers  and 
plants  is  much  thicker  in  the  middle,  this 
causing  the  sheets  to  curve  badly.  This  is  easily 
avoided  by  placing  some  specimens  towards  the 
sides  of  the  sheets.  As  each  plant  is  mounted  a 
neat  label,  bearing  the  name  of  the  plant  and 
any  other  desired  particulars,  should  be  pasted 
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on,  and  where  extra  flowers  and  fruits  were 
secured,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  small  envelope, 
which  must  also  be  pasted  to  the  sheet.  These 
extra  flowers  and  fruits  are  very  useful  for  a 
botanical  examination,  if  sueh  should  at  any 
time  be  desired.  The  novice  will  be  wise  to 
experiment  with  a  few  common  plants,  both  as 
regards  drying  and  mounting,  before  dealing  with 
any  that  are  rare  or  valuable. 


NEW    PLANTS. 

MiLTONIA  St.  Andke. 
Here  we  have  a  very  large  yet  refined-looking 
flower.  The  pure  white  ground  of  the  petals 
and  labellum  is  marked  with  deep  purple  and 
brownish  crimson,  two  large  purple  lilotches 
being  situated  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  a 
heavy  striation  of  brownish  purple  at  the  base  of 
the  labellum.  Shown  by  Baron  Sohriider,  The 
Dell,  Egham.  First-class  certificate. 
Odontoglossum  Queen  Alexandra  ceaw- 

SHAYANA 

This  is  a  grand  variety  of  a  very  good  Orchid 
and  is  a  great  advance  on  the  type  plant.  The 
broad  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  brown 
hue,  delicately  marked  with  bright  yellow. 
The  labellum  is  large,  the  creamy  white  ground 
colour  being  heavily  marked  with  rather  small 
bright  purple  blotches.  The  plant  exhibited  had 
one  raceme  composed  of  five  fully-developed 
blooms.  Shown  by  de  B.  Orawsha}',  Esq.,  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks.     First-class  certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Phoebe  The  Dell  Variety. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  have 
been  raised  by  Baron  Sohruder's  clever  gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine.  The  specimen  exhibited  was 
a  grand  one,  the  long  arching  raceme  being  com- 
posed of  twelve  fully-opened  flowers.  The  white 
ground  of  these  is  heavily  besprinkled  on  all  the 
segments  with  good  sized  rosy  purple  blotches, 
with  a  deep  rich  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
labellum.  In  addition  to  the  handsome  colour 
combination  it  has  flowers  of  superb  form  and 
a  plant  of  robust  character.  Shown  by  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham.  First-class  certi- 
ficate. 

MiLTONIA   BLEDANA   StEVENSII. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  a  well-known 
Orchid,  and  is  particularly  noticeable  on  account 
of  the  purity  and  refinement  displayed  in  the 
flowers.  The  pure  white  ground  colour  of  the 
large  blooms  has  a  blotch  of  deep  rosy  lilac 
placed  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  the  large 
labellum  being  heavily  striated  with  dull  brownish 
crimson.  Shown  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton 
Grange,  Stone.     Award  of  merit. 

Odontoclossum  gloriosum  delicatulum. 

As  indicated  by  its  varietal  name,  this  Orchid 
is  a  very  delicate  flowered  member  of  a  large 
and  popular  family.  The  rather  small  pale 
citron-coloured  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion  on 
k  long,  rather  arching  stem  in  the  form  of  a 
compound  raceme.  The  ground  colour  is  blotched 
with  faint  green  markings,  and  the  segments  are 
very  much  pointed  and  reflexed  at  the  tips. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  A.  McBean, 
Cooksbridge.     Award  of  merit. 

Deutzia  Wilsonii. 

A  new  species  from  China  with  oppositely 
placed,  lance-shaped  leaves  serrated  at  the 
margin.  The  pure  white  starry  blossoms  are 
freely  borne  on  terminal  and  axillary  clusters, 
several  of  the  4-feet-long  shoots  being  simply 
crowded  with  buds  yet  to  expand.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  of  large  size.  A  valuable 
plant  for  the  garden.  Shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitoh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.  Award  of 
merit. 

Philadklphus  Lebjioinei  Rosace. 

The  pure  white  semi-double  blossoms  of  this 
plant  give  one  the  impression  at  first  sight  of  a 


Rambler  Rose,  in  which  the  inner  petals  are 
much  narrower  than  the  rest.  Hence  it  is  very 
distinct.  Only  small  cut  branches  were  shown, 
but  these  gave  all  the  evidences  of  great  freedom 
of  flowering.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Dorking.     Award  of  merit. 

Carnation  Snowball. 
A  fuU-petalled  variety  of  good  shape.  It  is 
not  a  pure  white,  and  is  inclined  to  a  quite  pale 
blush.  The  variety  is  said  to  belong  to  the  tree 
section.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey. 
Award  of  merit. 

Pyrethrum  Langport  Cruison. 
A    very  handsome    single-flowered    variety  of 
large  size  and  of  a  velvet  crimson-scarlet  shade. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport. 
Award  of  merit. 

Rhodothamnus  Kamtschatious. 
This  is  a  dwarf -growing  deciduous  shrub  with 
slightly  hooded  or  cupped  flowers,  which  rise  but 
3  inches  above  the  rather  woolly  leaves.  The 
whole  plant  as  shown  is  not  more  than  6  inches 
high.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston, 
Kent.     Award  of  merit. 

Stocxv  Veitch's  Magenta  strain. 

A  very  excellent  strain  of  these  popular 
flowering  plants  came  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Exeter,  an  award  of  merit  being  granted 
for  the  strain. 

Iris  carthusiana,  Zephyranthes  aurea  and  Rosa 
Moyesii  each  received  an  award  of  merit,  and  we 
shall  describe  and  illustrate  these  in  a  future 
issue. 

All  the  above  were  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  0th  inst. ,  when  the 
awards  were  made. 


NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

June '2-1. — Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution Annual  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metropole. 


Royal     Horticultural     Society's 

committees  at  AVindSOr.— On  Wednes- 
day, the  Kith  inst.,  by  gracious  permission  of 
His  Majesty  the  King,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  council  and  standing 
committees  paid  a  visit  to  Windsor,  when  the 
first  item  on  a  most  pleasant  programme  was  a 
lunch,  most  hospitably  provided  by  His  Worship 
the  IMayorof  Windsor,  E.  Bampfylde,  Esq.,  in  the 
historic banquetingsaloonof  theTownHall.  About 
1(10  guests  were  present,  among  whom  were  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  {president  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society),  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (the 
indefatigable  secretary).  Sir  John  T.  Llewelyn, 
Bart.,  V.M.H.,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  Sir  George 
Watt,  the  Rev.  the  Vicar  of  Windsor,  Father 
Bampton,  Canon  Fowler,  S.  K.  Tabourdin, 
the  Hon.  James  Boscawen,  Colonel  Holford, 
Messrs.  Harry  .1.  iVeitoh,  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
A.  Mackellar,  A.  T.  Nutt,  Spencer  Pickering 
and  A.  W.  Sutton.  As  the  programme  involved 
an  inspection  of  the  State  apartments,  as 
well  as  the  beauties  of  Frogmore  Gardens, 
brevity  was  a  necessary  characteristic  of  the 
speeches  in  connexion  with  the  toasts  of  the 
King  and  Royal  Family,  proposed  by  the  Mayor 
in  happy  terms,  and  followed  by  that  of  the 
guests  from  the  same  source  and  the  health  of 
the  host  who  presided,  proposed  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  and  received  with  all  honours.  The 
party  then  proceeded  to  the  castle  and  were  escorted 
through  the  magnificent  suites  of  State  apart- 
ments, filled  with  priceless  treasures  of  art  of  all 
branches  and  of  all  nations.  The  private  gardens 
adjoining  the  castle  were  then  inspected,  and  with 
the  majestic  castle  as  a  background  and  bathed 
in  the  sunshine  of  an  ideal  summer  day,  their 
freshness,  verdure  and  skilful  design  formed  a 
delightful  picture  and  example  of  high-class 
gardening.     Mr.  Mackellar,  the  head  gardener. 


then  accompanied  the  visitors  across  the  park  to 
Frogmore  Gardens,  where  the  immense  range  of 
conservatories,  all  filled  with  the  choicest  and 
most  up-to-date  examples  of  horticulture,  were 
fully  appreciated  by  those  best  able  to  judge, 
and  the  skill  of  the  gardener  was  recognised 
throughout.  Melons,  Vines,  Strawberries, 
Grapes,  &c.,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  fruit 
committee,  the  Orchid  houses  that  of  the  many 
specialists  in  that  particular  line  and  the  general 
floral  judges  had  an  even  wider  field  in  the 
infinite  variety  and  charm  of  non-orchidaceous 
blooms,  while  the  tree-loving  arboriculturist  was 
often  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  noble  speci- 
mens of  Oak  and  Beech  and  the  conifer  tribe,  the 
latter  including  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
Salisburias  in  existence. 

Fpanco-British  Exhibition.  —  The 

flower  show  in  connexion  with  the  Franco-British 
P'.xhibition,  to  be  held  from  the  24th  to  the  26th 
inst.,  will  be  arranged  in  the  spacious  Palace  of 
Music,  in  the  Court  of  Honour,  the  most  promi- 
nent and  central  position  in  the  exhibition. 
No.  3  entrance.  Wood  Lane,  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient way  of  approach  for  exhibitors'  vans,  &c. 

Rtiododendrons  at  Regrent's 

Park.  —  Londoners  and  visitors  to  the 
Metropolis  are  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  Bagshot.  Surrey,  for 
the  splendid  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons  held 
annually  by  the  firm  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  This  year  the  show 
opened  on  the  10th  inat. ,  and,  as  usual,  the  interior 
of  the  huge  tent,  covering  nearly  half  an  acre, 
was  a  mass  of  well-arranged  flowers  aud  foliage. 
About  "2,000  plants  were  so  disposed  as  to  form' 
natural  borders  and  beds,  the  somewhat  subdued 
light  in  the  tent  showing  the  delicate  colours  of 
the  flowers  to  perfection.  As  usual,  Pink  Pearl 
was  in  grand  condition,  and  Goraer  Waterer, 
white,  slightly  blushed,  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling, 
delicate  blush  pink  with  no  markings  in  the 
throat,  were  other  favourites.  Cynthia,  pale 
shell  pink  ;  Michael  Waterer,  scarlet-crimson  ; 
Kate  'Waterer,  rosy  crimson,  large  yellow  blotch  ; 
Lady  Clementina  Walsh,  white,  edged  pink  ; 
and  Mrs.  William  Agnew,  pale  rose,  yellow 
blotch,  were  other  specially  noticeable  varieties. 
The  interest  of  the  exhibition  was  greatly  added 
to  by  the  display  of  Japanese  pigmy  trees  and 
herbaceous  plants  and  flowers  made  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden.  The  Japanese 
trees  were  especially  attractive,  those  that  were 
growing  several  kinds  in  the  crevices  of  ona 
piece  of  rock  attracting  much  attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responaitU  for  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


Worms  in  la'Wns.— Having  been  asked 
by  several  readers  of  The  Garden  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  worms  in  lawns,  and  seeing  that 
Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  on  page  232  recommends 
lime  water  to  reduce  them,  I  may  say  I  have 
tried  lime  water  and  also  several  other  cures, 
but  at  last  I  have  got  a  real  effective  one  in 
Sutton's  worm  destroyer.  It  is  the  simplest, 
safest  and  most  efiicient  cure  you  can  flnd. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  harming  the 
turf,  no  matter  how  you  use  it,  and  that  is  a. 
great  point  in  its  favour,  as  there  are  certain 
cures  which  are  no  doubt  harmful  to  the  worms, 
but  at  the  same  time  damage  the  turf.  If 
Messrs.  Sutton's  directions  are  carried  out  there 
is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  damage,  and  it  greatly 
enriches  the  turf  and  improves  the  grass  gene- 
rally. Apart  from  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  lawn,  the  question  of  labour  also 
comes  into  consideration,  as  a  lawn  freed  from 
worms  does  not  require  to  be  brushed  or  rolled 
daily,  and,  what  is  more,  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  worms  in  the  lawn  for  the  next, 
twelve  to  eighteen  months.. — Thomas  Berridge, 
The  Kew  Club,  Morllake  Road,  Kew,  Surrey. 
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A  new  Guelder  Rose  ( Viburnum 

Carlesii). — This  Viburnum,  illustrated  in 
The  Garden  for  May  16,  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  most  desirable  acquisition  among 
flowering  shrubs,  and  one,  I  think,  soon  destined 
to  become  popular.  As  a  supplement  to  the 
note  in  The  Garden,  a  slight  sketch  of  its 
history  may  be  of  interest.  It  was  first  brought 
under  my  notice  by  a  characteristic  woodcut  in 
The  Garden  as  long  ago  as  September  6,  1902. 
The  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  photograph 
sent  from  Yokohama,  the  plant  having  been 
previously  obtained  from  Corea.  At  that  time 
the  plant,  I  believe,  was  not  in  this  country,  but 
in  the  autumn  of  190.3  it  was  announced  for 
distribution  by  the  well-known  firm  of  MM. 
Lemoine  et  Fils  of  Nancy.  In  their  catalogue 
it  was  stated  that  they  had  obtained  the  entire 
stock  from  M.  Louis  Boehmer  of  Yokohama. 
At  Kew  in  1906  it  flowered,  as  far  as  I  know,  for 
the  first  time,  while  last  year  it  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  In  the  early  part  of  May 
of  this  year  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
it  in  full  flower,  despite  the  wintry  weather 
experienced  just  before.  The  delicious  fragrance 
of  the  blossoms  is  a  very  notable  feature.  It  is 
pleasing  to  record  that  this  delightful  shrub  is 
perfectly  hardy,  for  the  specimens  that  were 
shown  on  April  14  had  been  expanded  under 
glass.  So  highly  do  I  value  this  Viburnum  that 
I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  award  of  merit 
bestowed  upon  it  will,  before  many  years  are  past, 
be  increased  to  a  first-class  certificate. — H.  P. 

Tulips  at  Colchester.— I  was  very 
interested  in  your  article  on  the  above  (page  283), 
and  would  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  allow  me 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  hardly  correct  to  diSerentiate  gesneriana 
varieties  from  Cottage  Tulips.  They  are  Cottage 
Tulips  if  any  are  ;  and  it  would  be  better  to 
describe  them  as  a  section  of  the  Cottage  Tulips 
just  as  we  do  the  billietiana  group,  instead  of 
something  diff'erent  to  them.  It  is  certainly, 
too,  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  they  have 
"sharply  pointed"  flowers.  This  description 
would  be  more  appropriate  for  Didieri  and 
maculata  forms.  Farncombe  Sanders  is  not  a 
dark  crimson  ;  from  the  description  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  somewhat  darker  than  King 
Harold,  whereas  it  is  of  the  brightest  rosy  red 
colour  imaginable,  and  whenever  I  have  picked 
out  the  brightest  spot  of  colour  in  a  Tulip  field 
I  have  invariably  found  it  to  be  Farncombe 
Sanders.  It  is  a  grand  Tulip.  The  article 
mentions  Zulu  as  a  very  fine  deep  purple-black 
Darwin.  It  is.  It  deserves  every  bit  of  praise 
it  gets.  One  thing  I  might  mention  about  it  is 
that  it  remains  in  good  condition  a  very  long 
time,  and  seems  better  able  than  most  to  Avith- 
stand  the  vagaries  of  our  springs.  I  am  rather 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Primrose  Beauty 
was  singled  out  for  its  chameleon-like  propensity. 
It  does  become  much  paler  as  it  grows  older  ;  but 
the  change  is  not  so  marked  as  in  Vitellina,  and 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  remarkable 
change  that  turns  Isabella  from  a  primrose,  edged 
and  flushed  with  pink,  into  an  almost  entire  deep 
rose,  nor  to  the  alteration  of  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Co.'s  new  May-flowering  Lord  Curzon  (syn 
Singularis  of  Hogg  and  Robertson)  from  rather 
an  ugly  reddish  purple-edged  bloom  into  a  hand- 
some self.  This  change,  which  is  quite  common 
in  the  late-flowering  sorts,  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  make  the  Tulip  so  interesting. — Joseph 
Jacob. 

A    SIMPLE    WAY    OF    SHOWING 

PANSIES. 
The  accompanying  illustration  depicts  a  simple 
yet  effective  method  of  exhibiting  Pansies  or 
Violas,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Howard  Crane  at  the 
recent  Temple  Show.  As  may  be  seen,  the 
blooms  were  lightly  arranged  in  flat  bowls,  with 
a  few  sprays  of  the  common  Hawthorn  for 
garnishing,  one  variety  only  being  included  in 
each  bowl. 
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THE    CULTIVATION    OF    THE 
STRAWBERRY. 

UNDER  good  cultivation  the  Straw- 
berry seldom  fails  to  give  a  satis- 
factory crop.  The  early  flowers  are 
sometimes  damaged  by  late  frosts  ; 
but  it  is  unusual — in  the  south,  at 
least — for  the  entire  crop  to  be 
damaged  in  this  way.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most 
certain  of  all  our  hardy  fruits,  and  as  it  is  so 
greatly  valued,  both  for  dessert  during  summer 
and  as  a  preserve  during  winter,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  crops  in  all  good  gardens,  both 
large  and  small.     To 

Form  a  New  Plantation 
a  sufficient  number  of  rooted  ruimers  must  be 
secured  as  early  in  the  season  as  it  is  possible  ; 
these  with  good  treatment  will  give  a  good 
return  the  first  seaison  after  planting.  Do  not 
propagate  from  old,  worn-out  stock.  If  there 
are  no  young,  health}'  plants  from  which  runners 
may  be  taken,   it  is  far  better  to  purchase  the 


should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
vacant,  so  that  the  young  plants  may  be  placed 
in  their  permanent  quarters  before  becoming 
stunted  in  the  pots.  Light  soils  should  be  firmly 
trodden  down  before  planting  is  commenced.  A 
loose  soil  is  not  suitable  for  the  Strawberry,  and 
after  the  plants  become  established  it  is  advisable 
to  tread  around  the  plants  occasionally ;  this  is 
especially  necessary  in  winter  after  a  spell  of 
frosty  weather.  In  the  absence  of  rain,  water 
the  plants  carefully  to  settle  the  soil  about  their 
roots. 

The  Distance  of  Planting 
varies  considerably,  but  when  determining  this 
point  the  relative  vigour  of  the  varieties  and  also 
the  nature  of  the  ground  must  be  considered. 
Varieties  of  moderate  growth,  such  as  Fillbasket, 
may  be  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  18  inches 
in  the  rows.  More  vigorous  sorts,  such  as  Royal 
Sovereign,  require  more  room,  and  should  be 
allowed  from  2h  feet  to  3  feet  between  the  rows. 
Some  growers  with  a  good  supply  of  plants  at 
command  set  them  out  1  foot  apart  each  way, 
and  after  the  first  crop  is  gathered  every  alter- 
nate row  is  removed  and  every  alternate  plant  in 
the  rows  which  remain.     This  leaves  the  plants 


a  simple  way  of  showing  pansies. 


young  plants  from  some  reliable  firm  who  make  a 
speciality  of  these  fruits.  Providing  some  good 
varieties  are  at  hand  from  which  a  number  of 
runners  are  required  to  form  a  new  plantation, 
the  work  of  preparing  these  should  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  they  are  far  enough  advanced  to 
be  handled.  This  can  be  determined  by  examining 
the  runners,  and  when  the  emission  of  roots  is 
noticed  they  are  in  a  suitable  condition  for  layer- 
ing. A  number  of  2-inch  pots  should  be  prepared 
by  filling  them  with  good  turfy  loam.  This 
should  be  pressed  rather  firm  in  the  pots,  the 
runner  placed  in  position  and  secured  either  by 
a  neat  peg  or  a  stone,  and  the  pot  plunged  for 
half  its  depth  into  the  soil.  By  adopting  this 
latter  plan  the  plants  are  less  liable  to  become 
disturbed,  and  it  is  also  an  aid  in  maintaining 
the  soil  in  a  moist  condition,  which  is  most  essen- 
tial for  the  quick  establishment  of  the  plants. 

Thorough  Preparation  of  the  Land 

is  most  important,  and  by  planting  early  excel- 
lent results  are  secured  the  first  season.  The 
ground  which  has  been  cleared  of  an  early  crop 
of  vegetables,  such  as  Potatoes  or  Peas,  is  suit- 
able for  planting  with  Strawberries  after  it  has 
been  trenched  and  heavily  manured.     This  work 


2  feet  apart  each  way.  The  ground  should  then 
be  lightly  forked  over  and  a  heavy  application  of 
manure  afibrded.     The 

Management  of  an   Established  Plantation 

consists  of  three  important  items,  viz.,  keeping 
down  weeds,  applying  abundance  of  water  during 
dry  weather,  and  removing  all  runners  which  are 
not  required  for  propagation  as  fast  as  they 
appear.  Early  in  May  place  some  litter  around 
the  plants ;  this  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  crop  clean,  but  is  also  to  some  extent 
a  protection  against  frost.  After  the  crop  is 
gathered  out  off  all  the  old  large  leaves. 

Although  in  some  cases  Strawberry  plantations 
remain  profitable  for  six  or  seven  years  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  allow  them  to  remain  more 
than  three  years.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a 
new  plantation  annually,  destroying  the  old  and 
exhausted  bed.  There  must  be  no  stint  of 
manure  in  successful  Strawberry  cultivation.  A 
heavy  mulch  should  be  afibrded  the  beds  annually 
in  January  or  February,  and  on  light  hungry  soils 
this  may  be  followed  by  heavy  applications  of 
diluted  farmyard  manure  water  during  the  spring, 

Munden  Oardens,  Watford.  C.  Rose. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TUE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING 
VEGETABLES  IN  GLASS  FRAMES 
AND    UNDER    BELL-GLASSES. 

(Continued  from  page  ^SS.) 

FOR  commencing  operations  under  this 
system  the  season  begins  in  Sep- 
tember, and,  as  Lettuces  are 
probably  the  most  important  and 
lucrative  crop,  we  will  first  speak  of 
them.  The  area  of  land  to  be  planted 
must  be  determined  by  the  space  the  grower  has 
at  his  disposal,  bearing  in  mind  to  reserve 
enough  land  for  successional  crops  from  winter 
to  spring.  The  border,  if  possible,  should  be 
formed  with  an  inclination  to  the  sun  by  giving 
,1,  border,  say,  6  feet  wide  a  rise  of  18  inches  at 
the  back.  Six  feet  is  a  convenient  width  for 
one  of  these  borders.  This  will  afford  room  for 
four  cloches  in  a  row  across  the  border,  witli  a 
little  room  to  spare,  and  the  same  with  the 
.5  feet  long  frames.  Sow  early  in  the  month 
across  the  border  at  one  end  one  row  of  Cos  and 
the  same  of  Cabbage  Lettuce,  drawing  a  drill  for 
this  purpose  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  deep 
and  sowing  thinly,  covering  the  seed  with  fine 
soil.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  sow  at  one  time 
will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  ground  to  be 
planted.  These  two  rows  (6  feet  long)  will  pro- 
vide plants  to  furnish  a  large-sized  border. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  they  must  oe  planted  ■  in  the  rich 
border  prepared  for  them.  If  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  seed  row  in  an  over- 
crowded condition,  the  seedlings  will  soon 
become  permanently  damaged.  Before  beginning 
to  plant  mark  four  spaces  across  the  border  from 
top  to  bottom,  within  2  inches  of  one  another, 
by  pressing  one  of  the  cloches  into  the  soil  and 
forming  a  ring.  Into  each  of  these  spaces  plant 
fi  ve  Cabbage  Lettuces,  one  in  the  centre  and  four 
round  the  side,  not  too  near  the  glass,  or,  if  Cos 
Lettuces  are  preferred,  three  only  of  these  should 
be  planted.  If  it  is  intended  to  use  frames 
instead  of  cloches  to  cover  the  Lettuces  later  on, 
the  same  distance  between  the  plants  must  be 
allowed  as  in  the  cloches.  This  crop  planted  thus 
early  may  mature  without  the  aid  of  glass,  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  weather  towards 
the  end  of  October  will  be  so  broken  and  cold  as 
to  necessitate  the  use  of  the  cloches.  After  the 
ond  of  this  month  no  ventilation  of  the  cloches 
will  be  necessary,  as  the  slight  heat  of  the  sun 
shining  on  the  glass  will  help  to  develop  the  full 
growtli  of  the  Lettuce  and  to  greatly  improve 
its  quality.  The  more  forward  of  these  Lettuces 
will  be  tit  to  cut  early  in  November  and  the 
later-developed  ones  will  keep  the  supply  going 
well  on  to  Christmas.  As  the  season  advances 
and  hard  frost  may  be  expected,  provision  must 
be  made  for  protecting  the  crop  ;  this  is  secured 
first  by  pressing  the  cloches  rather  deeper  and 
firmly  into  the  ground  and  by  placing  dry 
leaves  or  litter  between  them  half  the  way  up, 
pressing  it  down  rather  firmly  and  by  covering 
with  mats  at  night  and  taking  off  in  the  day. 

This  first  crop  is  a  valuable  one  and  has  been 
grown  with  little  expense,  and  should  be  made 
a  large  one  by  those  who  grow  for  market. 
A  similar  sowing  to  the  above  may  be 
made  three  weeks  later,  and  if  the  weather 
remains  open  and  favourable  will  be  found 
forward  enough  to  follow  the  last  crop,  with  the 
help  of  glass  placed  over  them  about  the  end  of 
October  and  well  protected  from  cold,  as  de- 
scribed for  the  other.  It  may  be  found  that  this 
crop  is  too  late  for  maturing  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  winter,  in  which  case  it  must  remain 
dormant  until  spring,  protecting  with  a  thin 
layer  of  leaves  or  straw  in  very  hard  weather  and 
placing  the  cloches  or  frames  over  at  the  end  of 
.  March  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  started  well 
into  growth.  Owen  Thomas. 

[To  be  conlinued.) 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

The  Tree  P-Kony  is  a  shrub  that  should  be 
in  every  garden  on  this  coast  where  it  can  be 
given  good  soil  and  a  fair  amount  of  shade 
and  moisture,  though  it  is  most  enduring  of 
drought  when  fully  established.  In  England  no 
variety  seems  better  and  more  free  than  the  bright 
red  Reine  Elisabeth.  Here  it  is  not  so,  as  it 
becomes  very  lanky  in  habit,  and  its  heavy 
flowers  weigh  down  the  branches.  Had  I  to 
plant  only  one  variety  it  should  be  the  handsome 
growing  fragrans  maxima,  with  splendid  salmon 
rose  double  blossoms.  Next  to  it  comes  the 
equally  vigorous  Souvenir  de  Ducher,  a  rich 
plum-purple  of  enormous  size.  Stuart  Low  is 
the  most  gorgeous  flame  colour,  neat  and  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  decidedly  the  best  in  this  colour- 
ing ;  an  universal  favourite.  Of  double  whites 
there  are  :  Koch's  Weisse,  very  neat  and  free  in 
growth  and  fine  double  white  blooms  ;  Bijou  de 
Chusan,  a  weakly  doer,  but  with  fairy-like  petals 
that  are  deeply  laciniated.  It  opens  pure  white, 
but  is  pale  pink  in  the  bud,  so  it  is  worth  a  place 
near  the  front.  Caroline  de  Italia  is  a  grand 
flesh  white,  and  Souvenir  de  Maria  Leguenot,  a 
cream  white  of  remarkable  beauty,  which  is 
rather  new  as  yet,  and  so  is  not  very  well  known. 
Louise  Marechelet,  Comtesse  de  Tuder  and 
Ville  de  Versailles  are  all  magnificent  in  flower 
and  in  shades  of  pink  and  rose  ;  but  their  habit 
is  tall  and  straggling  in  comparison  to  those  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  Japanese  single  and  semi-double  varieties 
are  neat  in  habit  and  most  surprising  in  their 
new  shades  of  colour.  They  are  grafted  on  a 
stock  that  suckers  very  badly,  and,  unless 
carefully  watched  in  spring,  the  stock  shoots 
deprive  the  graft  of  nourishment  and  kill  the 
variety  ;  but  Milliet  and  other  French  growers 
are  now  grafting  them  on  the  European  stock, 
and  so  avoid  this  serious  drawback.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  European  equivalents  of  their 
Japanese  names  may  be  published,  for  the  vigour 
and  beauty  of  their  varieties  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  and  the  foliage  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  flowers.  One  deep  blood  red  flower  has 
rich  bronze  leaves.  One  copper  red  flower  has 
apple  green  leaves  of  the  most  startling  shade. 
There  is  a  grand  double  pure  white  flower  with 
bronze  leaves.  There  is  a  creamy  white  flower 
that  resembles  the  white  Lotus,  but  is  even  more 
beautiful.  There  are  two  ethereal  blush  pinks, 
one  that  has  apple  green  leaves  and  the  other 
deep  bronzy  red  leaves  ;  indeed,  the  number  of 
varieties  is  so  bewildering  that  it  needs  someone 
to  classify  them  so  that  buyers  may  know  what 
they  are  getting  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain  that 
if  anybody  plants  them  in  suitable  positions  in 
this  climate  they  will  give  each  year  a  series  of 
surprises  and  gain  notes  of  admiration  from  all. 

The  Fine  Late-blooming  Wistarias  (W. 
multijuga  alba  and  W.  brachybotrys)  are  so 
distinct  and  so  beautiful  that  they  should  both 
be  more  frequently  planted.  W.  multijuga  alba 
is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Wistarias  ;  it 
flowers  with  its  fresh  green  leaves,  and  its  long 
and  most  delicate  sprays  of  fragrant  white 
flowers  hang  in  such  profusion  that  the  bright 
green  leaves  do  not  hide  them  unduly.  I  could 
not  counsel  anyone  planting  this  in  England,  for 
the  least  moisture  spoils  the  delicate  flowers 
directly.  Here  in  most  seasons  it  succeeds 
admirably.  W.  brachybotrys  is  a  very  vigorous 
and  handsome  late  -  flowering  Wistaria  that 
somehow  is  little  known  or  grown  ;  but  it  is  in 
my  estimation  the  most  desirable  of  all,  as  it 
flowers  later  than  the  others  and  so  escapes  the 
Htorms  of  early  spring.  Its  habit  is  quite  dis- 
tinct, as  it  flowers  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
previous  year's  shoots  even  more  freely  than  on 
the  older  spurs.  Its  colouring  is  decidedly 
deeper  and  bluer  than  W.  chinensis,  and  the 
quantity  and  compactness  of  the  flower-spikes 
makes  it  far  more  ett'ective  in  the  mass  than  that 
old  favourite.  This  should  certainly  be  given  a 
good  tiial  in  English  gardens,  where  it  should 


flower  with  the  common  False  Acacia  or  Robinia, 
and  would  make  a  pretty  effect  when  trained 
up  its  trunk  and  allowed  to  grow  among  the 
branches.  Another  distinct  feature  about  this 
Wistaria  is  that  it  seeds  freely  and  the  seedlings 
have  occasionally  flowered  the  third  year  from 
sowing,  so  that  in  this  climate  it  is  easily  propa- 
gated. 

A  New  Bougainvillea  (Maud  Chettleburgh) 
has  been  one  of  this  year's  surprises,  and  is  a 
plant  to  take  notice  of  for  the  future.  It  is  a 
very  vigorous  form,  larger  and  brighter  in  colour 
than  B.  Sanderte,  and,  like  it,  a  good  winter 
bloomer,  decidedly  a  hardier  plant  than  B. 
spectabilis,  which  it  should  replace  in  all  but 
the  most  sheltered  nooks.  Its  blooming  period 
is  so  long  that  I  am  myself  pulling  up  a  large 
specimen  of  B.  spectabilis,  which  flowers  so  much 
later  and  so  frequently  suffers  from  a  few  cold 
nights  that  I  think  this  new  variety  is  more 
desirable.  The  colouring  of  the  bracts  is  almost 
identical  with  B.  spectabilis,  and  their  size  is 
quite  a  quarter  larger. 

Pteronia  incana. — The  "  Queen's  Bush,"  as 
it  is  called  by  those  who  know  how  delighted 
Queen  Victoria  was  with  the  fruity  fragrance  of 
this  pretty  Cape  shrub,  is  in  great  beauty  this 
year.  It  loves  a  dry,  sunny  bank  .and  where  its 
slender,  hoary  branches  and  stiff  little  tufts  of 
fragrant  yellow  flowers  may  bask  in  the  sun  and 
fill  the  air  with  fragrance  during  April  and  the 
first  part  of  May.  It  requires  propagating  by 
layers,  as  cuttings  root  with  difficulty  ;  but 
otherwise  its  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest,  and 
once  established  on  a  dry  bank  will  take  care  of 
itself  for  many  years. 

Nice.  Edward  H.  Woodall. 


INSECT    PESTS. 

ANTS    IN    GARDENS. 

THE  following  is  one  of  several  letters 
we  have  recently  received  from 
readers  :  "  Our  garden,  made  last 
year,  is  infested  with  ants.  They 
eat  the  fruit,  and  have  now  taken  to 
eating  the  Rose  buds.  What  can  I 
do  to  prevent  this  'i  I  have  tried  Quassia  with 
no  eSeet,  and  have  got  pots  filled  with  grass 
under  the  trees  as  advised  in  "  Gardening  Made 
Easy  ''  ;  but  meanwhile  they  are  feasting  on  my 
Roses." 

One  can  hardly  help  placing  these  insects 
among  those  that  are  injurious  in  gardens, 
though  the  amount  of  mischief  they  do  is  very 
small,  and  it  is  only  when  they  make  their  nests 
at  tlie  roots  of  a  plant  that  any  harm  is  done, 
and  that  only  indirectly,  as  they  do  not  feed  on 
the  roots  ;  but  these  are  injured  by  not  being  in 
such  close  contact  with  the  soil  as  they  should 
be.  It  will  nearly  always  be  found  that  if  an 
ant's  nest  be  made  among  the  roots  of  any  plant 
the  roots  are  attacked  by  one  of  the  root-feeding 
aphides.  This  position  has  been  selected  in 
order  that  they  may  the  more  easily  feed  on  the 
sweet  secretions  of  these  insects.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  plant  should  be  taken  up,  its  roots 
carefully  washed  and  freed  from  the  aphides,  and 
then  replanted  elsewhere.  The  ant's  nest  may 
then  be  destroyed  by  pouring  boiling  water, 
diluted  carbolic  acid  or  paiaffin  oil  into  it.  If 
it  bo  undesirable  to  remove  the  plant,  take  a 
good-sized  garden  pot,  stop  up  the  hole  at  the 
bottom,  half  fill  it  with  leaves  and  place  it  bottom 
upwards  on  the  ground  close  to  the  plant,  then 
water  the  plant  copiously  every  day,  so  as  to 
keep  the  soil  thoroughly  saturated.  The  ants 
will  soon  begin  to  move  their  nest  to  the  shelter 
of  the  pot,  wliich  in  about  a  fortnight's  time 
may  be  taken  carefully  away,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  nest.  Ants  are  often  of 
service  by  showing  when  a  plant  is  attacked  by 
aphides  or  scale  insects,  for  if  several  ants  are 
found  on  a  plant  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is 
infested  by  one  of  these  insects.^ 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PRIMROSE,  COW- 
SLIP  AND    AURICULA. 

(Continued  Jrom  page  37S. ) 
The  Polyanthus. 

THE  Polyanthus,  as  already  stated,  was 
the  latest  section  of  popular  PrirnuliB 
to  be  evolved.  Hill  and  Hanbury, 
late  eighteenth  century  authors,  attri- 
buted its  source  to  Turkey,  no  doubt 
being  misled  by  Parkinson  (Theatrum 
Botanieum),  Ray  and  other  botanists,  who  refer 
to  it  as  a  kind  of  Primrose  with  trusses,  and 
as  having  been  received  by  Tradescant  from  the 
Levant.  Botanists  long  contended  whether  the 
Polyanthus  was  a  distinct  species  or  merely  a 
variety.  I'arwin  thought  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
Cowslip,  but  two  centuries  ago  it  was  unmis- 
takably associated  with  the  Oxlip.  In  present- 
day  collections  there  are  to  be  found  two  distinct 
types,  one  carrying  flowers  characteristic  of 
the  Primrose,  the  other  of  the  Cowslip  or 
Oxlip,  only  much  larger.  Not  improbably 
the  "red  Cowslip''  or  O.xlip  of  Rea  was  a 
Polj'anthus.  It  was  "of  several  sorts,  all  of 
them  bearing  many  flowers  on  one  stalk,  in 
fashion  like  those  of  the  field,  but  of  several  red 
colours,  some  deeper,  others  lighter,  some  bigger 
likeOxlips,  others  smaller  like  Cowslips."  "  The 
variable  scarlet "  had  an  orange  centre,  the  edges 
being  cinnamon  ;  others  were  shades  ot  scarlet. 
Ray,  too,  describes  the  flowers  as  having  yellow 
orange  centres  with  outsides  coloured.  They 
carried  many  flowers  umbel  fashion  on  the  same 
stalk,  were  scented  like  the  wild  Primrose,  and 
frequently  Hose-in-hose  varieties  were  to  be 
found     among      them.        In      Bradley's     "  New 
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Improvements"  the  earliest  description  of  the 
plant  as  Polyanthus  is  found.  They  are  there 
stated  to  be  Cowslip  Primroses,  single  and  double, 
Hose-in-hose,  Pantaloons,  Feathers,  single  red, 
white,  purple,  yellow,  .sometimes  violet,  frequently 
variegated,  the  latter  expression  referring  almost 
invariably  to  edged  or  laced  flowers. 

Pantaloons  had  "  green  leaves  about  their  blos- 
soms which  are  sometimes  variegated  with  the 
same  colour  of  the  Flowers  they  encompass." 
"  Feathers  seem  to  have  been  at  first  design'd  by 
Nature  for  hose-in-hose,  and  have  their  Blossoms 
so  split  and  curl'd  that  they  something  resemble 
Bunches  of  Feathers."'  Another  writer  remarks 
of  these  :  "  Others  have  the  Husk  that  the  Flower 

grows  in  split 
in  Pieces,  and 
finely  colour'd 
and  the  Flowers 
split  likewise, 
which  are  eall'd 
Shags,  Feathers 
and  scatter'd 
Polyan  this. " 
These  must  have 
become  extinct 
shortly  after 
this  period,  and 
have  never  been 
revived. 

The  Polyan- 
thus became 
very  popular, 
and  to  some  ex- 
tent superseded 
the  Auricula  in 
gardens,  rain,  as 
one  writer 
remarks,  not 
affecting  the 
flowers  i  n  - 
juriously  as  it 
did  the  Auri- 
cula. Not  much 
can  be  said  of 
the  plant  until 
towards  the  end 
of  the  eigh- 
teenth century, 
but  it  may  be 
noted  that  Hill 
gives  a  good 
description  of  it 
(  in  1757)  in 
'  Eden  "  and  an 
accompanying 
figure  of  an 
edged  flower. 

James  Had- 
dock, the  fore- 
runner of  the 
modern    florist, 


records  in  "The  Florists'  Directory"  (1792) 
that  the  Polyanthus  had  been  greatly  improved 
"  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  3'ears  ;  and 
the  sorts  known  fifty  years  ago  are  not  now  in 
cultivation."  The  pip  of  a  laced  variety  illus- 
trated the  forward  stage  the  Polyanthus  had 
reached. 

The  varieties  of  laced  Polyanthus  either 
deteriorate  or  die  out  sooner  than  the  Auricula, 
for  not  one  of  the  sorts  named  in  Hogg's  cata- 
logues of  1822  is  in  existence  at  the  present 
day.  In  lists  of  1833,  however,  George  4th  and 
Bang  Europe  appear,  and  a  few  years  later 
Cheshire  Favourite  and  Formosa.  The  last- 
named  was  so  profitable  to  its  raiser  that, 
according  to  Mrs.  Loudon,  he  was  able  to  build 
a  cottage  from  the  residts  of  its  sale.  By  18B0 
the  cultivation  of  the  Polyanthus  had  reached  a 
low  ebb,  and  about  1870  and  a  little  later  letters 
appeared  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  deploring 
the  loss  of  the  old  varieties,  while  a  little  pre- 
viously correspondents  were  advised  by  another 
journal  to  try  Lancashire  as  the  only  likely  part 
in  England  where  they  could  be  procured.  At 
the  same  time,  here  and  there  laced  Polyanthuses 
from  seeds  continued  to  be  grown,  but  their 
unfortunate  habit  of  dying  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  especially  if  the  soil  was  dry,  no 
doubt  hastened  their  almost  total  extinction. 
The  introduction  of  the  Fancy  or  Bunch  Polyan- 
thus caused  the  old  sorts  to  be  little  missed,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  to-day  a  collection  can  be 
found  in  Grcit  Britain. 

I  have  already  mentioned  whence  the  word 
"truss"  as  applied  to  the  Auricula  is  derived, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  word 
"  pip,"  which,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, was  first  used  by  Hill  in  1757  to  di.stinguish 
the  individual  flowers  of  a  Polyanthus,  in  course 
of  time  came  to  include  not  only  the  tube,  but 
every  part  of  the  flower.  "Lace"  originally  is 
the  same  as  "  ribbon,"  the  ribbons  by  which 
brides  were  led  to  church  in  olden  times  being 
called  "bride-laces  "  R.  P.  Brotherston. 


ODONTIODA  CHARLESWORTHII 

This  beautiful  little  Orchid  Ma^  a  centre  of 
attraction  during  the  first  and  sncond  days  of 
the  recent  Temple  show.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Cochlioda  noetzliana  and  Odonto- 
glossum  harryanum.  The  flowers,  cjf  which  our 
illustration  is  natural  size  are  of  a  rich  glowing 
.scarlet  colour  with  a  rich  yellow  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  labellum.  It  certainly  ran'ks  as  the 
brightest  coloured  of  all  this  ever-increasing  l.i- 
generic  race,  and  added  to  its  unique  colouring 
it  has  a  habit  that  is  exceedingly  graceful. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Bradford,  and  received  the  high 
award  rif  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Orchid 
committee. 
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A    GARDEN    IN    HARROW 
WEALD. 

IT  is  many  years  since  we  visited  Mr. 
Kingsmill's  pretty  garden,  The  Holt, 
Harrow  Weald,  and  it  was  with  delight 
we  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  the 
many  interesting  trees,  shrubs  and 
hardy  flowers  with  which  it  is  planted. 
The  view  from  the  house  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Middlesex,  and  the  whole  setting  to 
the  garden  is  as  perffect  a  framework  as  the  most 
critical  could  desire.  A  sweep  of  turf  throws 
into  relief  the  masses  of  flowers,  the  purple  of 
Aubrietia,  the  white  of  Arabia,  and  the  many 
shades  which  the  hundred  rare  plants  contribute 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  garden.  Around  are  Soots 
Pine,  Beech,  and  woodland,  and  the  wonderful 
view  across  to  Hampstead  Heath  from  the  flower- 
stained  terrace. 

The  garden  has  been  a  labour  of  love  for  many 
years,  and  Mr.  Kingsmill  has  gathered  round 
him  a  collection  of  great  rarity  and  charm,  many 
of  the  plants  the  gifts  of  friends  to  remind  him 
of  the  pleasant  hours  spent  in  the  gardens  of 
those  who  rejoice  in  the  brotherhood  of  gardeners. 
There  is  nothing  formal  in  the  setting  out,  as  the 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Elliott  suggest,  the  clouds  of  colour 
from  the  Rosea  Euphrosyne,  Thalia  and  Aglaia 
being  typical  of  the  effects  that  may  be  seen 
here.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  plants 
that  Mr  Kingsmill  grows,  but  that  they  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  our  readers  are 
aware  from  the  instructive  notes  this  keen 
gardener  occasionally  sends  to  this  paper. 
Papaver  cambrieum  was  one  nf  the  brightest 
plants  in  flower  early  in  June,  and  other  things 
we  noticed  of  rare  interest  were  Rosa  pimpinelli- 
folia,  R.  altaica,  R.  Brunonis  (running  over  a 
Holly  bush)  and  many  other  rare  species  and 
hybrids.  Tropseolum  speciosum  or  the  Flame 
Nasturtium  is  a  wonderful  success  ;  it  is  a  weed, 
if  one  can  call  so  glorious  a  flower  by  so  harsh  a 
name.  The  writer  wishes  he  could  coax  this 
somewhat  fractious  plant  into  behaving  respect- 
ably ;  a  cool  root-run  and  shade  for  the  young 
growtlis  is  what  it  most  desires,  and  then  it  will 
grow  with  great  vigour,  sending  its  thin, 
graceful,  light  green  shoots  into  a  thicket  of 
stems  and  leaves. 


A   BOLD   CLUMP   or   SPIRiEA   ARUNCUS   IN    iMR.    KINGSMILL's  GARDEN 


A  flower  pointed  out  to  us  as  one  of  the  bluest 
of  the  blue  is  Cynoglossum  nervosum,  but  it  is 
rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Ranunculus  Lingua  or 
tlie  (ireat  Spearwort  is  a  noble  flower,  which  we 
first  remember  in  Mr.  William  Robinson's 
garden,  Gravetye,  Sussex.  It  was  by  the  lake- 
side, and  the  writer  remembers  the  charming 
coloured  plate  of  it  drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  G. 
Moon.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Butter- 
cups, and  the  plant  to  group  by  the  waterside. 
The  stem  is  strong  and  straight,  and  holds 
flowers  of  the  deepest  golden  yellow.  Mr. 
Kingsmill's  group  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
we  have  seen  of  recent  years.  Thalictrum 
glaueum,  the  Bronze-leaf  (Rodgersia  podo- 
phyllum) and  Achillea  Kelleri  we  also  noticed  in 
luxuriant  health.  Near  the  house  there  is  a 
collection  of  plants,  a  friendship  garden,  and 
these    will   give    a    new    interest    to    the    sur- 


roundingsjwhen  they  become  more  established. 
Any  description  of  The  Holt  would  be 
incomplete  without  mentioning  the  beaiitiful 
trees  and  shrubs,  flowering  and  evergreen, 
which  throw  into  relief  the  masses  of  flowers 
set  out  in  the  most  charmingly  informal  way. 
Spiraea  Aruncus  is  represented  in  one  of  the 
illustrations,  and  there  are  such  interesting 
trees  as  the  cut-leaved  Beech,  the  purple-leaved 
Nut,  Pyrus  hiraalaica,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  silvery  of  its  family — a  tree  that  though 
rare  will,  we  hope,  become  common — Olearia 
maerodonta,  crimson  Maples,  Rubua  nutkanus, 
Ceanothus  azureus  and  Solanum  crispum. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1850. 


ROSES   Ein>Hll03yNB,    THAMA    AND    AlU.AIA    IN    MR.   KINIlSMtLL'3   GAEDEN. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANT. 

(MONTANOA  BIPINNATIFIDA. ) 

A    T  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

/\  Society   held   on    December    10    last 

/  %         year  an  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

/      ^       this  Montanoa,  and  judging  by  the 

2         \_     remarks  overheard  at  the   time,  it 

was    practically    unknown    to    the 

numerous    visitors.      A    group    of    plants    was 

contributed   by  Messrs.    Paul  of   Cheshunt,   the 

specimens  composing  it  being  from  about  2  feet 

to  5  feet  in  height.     It  forms  naturallj'  a  stout, 

erect  stem  of  a  half-shrubby  character,   clothed 

with  large,   oppositely  arranged,    much  divided 

leaves,  the  divisions  in  their  turn  being  deeply 

cut,   hence   the  specific   name   of    bipinnatifida. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  huge  Composite  family, 

and  the  ray  florets  which  go  to  form  a  bloom  of 

about  3  inches  in  diameter  were  in  the  specimens 

pure     white,     although     "The     Dictionary     of 

Gardening"  states  they  are  yellow. 

Montanoa  bipinnatifida  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  has  been  long  known  in  this  country,  but 
chiefly  regarded  as  a  foliage  rather  than  a 
flowering  plant.  Under  the  name  of  Polymnia 
grandis  it  is  often  used  for  subtropical  bedding. 
Other  names  for  it  are  Montanoa  heracleifolia 
and  Polymnia  heracleifolia. 

\_  jThis  Montanoa  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  seeds,  and  the  plants  may  during  the 
summer  months  be  placed  out  of  doors.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  remove  them  under  glass  before 
the  nights  get  too  cold.  H.  P. 
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THE      ROSE     GARDEN 

NEW  KOSES   FOR   BUDDING. 


conditions  the   flowers  are  a  glorious  colour,  a   as  the  Rose  is  not  specially  full  this  arrangement 

rich  reddish  apricot,  absolutely  distinct  from  all  \  is  seen  to  perfection.    Then  how  can  one  describe 

I  other  sorts.     It  is  an   example  of  the  value  of  1  the  colour  ?     The  inner  tint  is  of  a  rich  and  deep 

,  sports,  tor  it  is  well   known  to  have  originated  j  shell  pink,  almost  carmine,  with  a  tendency  to 

from   Anna   Olivier,    and   both  in   its   excellent  i  orange,  a  colour  that  reminds  one  of  Mme.  Jules 

WHERE  a  few  hundred  stocks  can    growth,   beautiful  shining  foliage  and  fine  long  ;  Grolez.      Then,   to   add   to  its  beauty,  there   is 
be   set    apart    for   new   Roses  ,  buds  it  resembles  this  variety.  a  distinct  whitish  edging  to  the  centre   p<>t.als. 

there  can  be  no  more  interest-  |      Under   some   conditions  outdoors   the  flowers  ,  All    Rose    growers    must  be   indebted    to    Herr 
ing   spot   than  this  plot  when  j  of  Lady  Roberts  become  so  pale  that  one  cannot  I  Lambert  for  this  flower.  P. 

these     plants     are     producing  !  distinguish   them    from    tliose  of  Anna   Olivier,  |  r^^^^^T:^^^^^^?^^^^^^^^ 

their  fine  maiden  blooms.  One  '  but  tliis  seldom  happens  upon  old  plants.  I  have 
may  see  at  a  glance  what  a  Rose  is  worth  from  ;  not  grown  Lady  Roberts  in  a  cool  house,  but  I 
these  budded  plants,  and  it  would  serve  a  useful    used  to  have  wonderful  blooms  of  Anna  Olivier 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 


purpose  because  we  could  then  plant  largely  such 

sorts  as  prove  themselves  worthy  of  such  increase. 

New  Roses  will  never  lose  their  charm  if  they 

are   genuinely  distinct,  and  the  variety  in  the 

Rose     seems    to    be    infinite.       Although    pink 

novelties  predominate,  who  can  say  that  they  do 

not  want  both  Lady  Ashtown  and  Joseph  Lowe  ? 

They    are    both    described    as    pink,   yet    how 

distinct !      It    is   the   same    with 

many  other  novelties.     We  must 

not   too  hastily  say  they  are  too 

much   like  other   Roses   until  we 

have   grown   them    side   by   side. 

It  is  worth  anyone's   trouble   to 

plant  200  or  3(X)   half    standard 

Briars  every  year  and  bud  them 

with    novelties.      These    can    be 

purchased  in  pots  with  nice  buds 

upon  them,  or  if  procured  in  good 

time    and    given   a    shift  into  a 

larger  pot  quite  a  lot  of  buds  will 

be  Available  by  the  end  of  July  if 

the  plants  are    put    into    strong 

heat  and  kept  well  syringed  and 

watered. 

Taking  the  matter  up  from  an 
exhibitor's  point  of  view,  I  would 
advise  all  to  bud  some  of  each  of 
the  following  dozen  sorts,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  novelties 
obtainable  :  Lady  Helen  Vincent, 
Lyon  Rose,  Mme.  Constant  Sou- 
pert,  William  Shean,  Albatross, 
Queen  of  Spain,  Beatrice,  Elaine, 
Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  Rente 
Wilmart- Urban,  Harry  Kirk  and 
Frau  Ernst  Borsig.  Then,  if  there 
are  still  some  stocks  to  spare, 
bud  them  witli  all  or  some  of  the 
following:  Betty,  Joseph  Lowe, 
Frau  Alfred  Mauthner,  Grossher- 
zogin  Alexandra,  Dorothy  Page 
Roberts,  Konigin  Wilhelmina, 
Lady  Falmouth,  Lohengrin, 
Laurent  Carle,  La  Vendomoise, 
Lucien  de  Lemos,  Mme.  Maurice 
de  Luze,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark, 
Marichu  Ziyas,  Marquise  de 
Sinety,  Melanie  Soupert,  .Jenny 
Gillemot,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward, 
Celia,  Dora,  Mrs.  Peter  Blair, 
Nadia,  Rosomane  E.  P.  Roussel, 
Simone  Beauniez,  Souvenir  de  F.  Vercelline, 
Souvenir  of  Stella  Gray  and  Yvonne  Vacherot. 
This  seems  to  be  a  large  collection  to  add,  but  if 
space  is  available  they  are  all  worthy  of  being 
grown,  and  most,  if  not  all,  are  of  first-rate 
constitution. 

We  are  not  only  improving  in  this  matter, 
but  in  size  and  substance  also,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  many  novelties  are  too  thin. 
But  who  would  refuse  to  grow  Betty  or  Irish 
Elegance  because  of  their  want  of  fulness  ?  We 
obtain  delightful  blendings  of  colour,  which 
should  always  be  remembered  when  we  feel 
tempted  to  blame  raisers  for  introducing  these 
thin  Koses.  Happily,  we  do  not  all  regard  Roses 
from  an  exhibitor's  standpoint.  P. 


A  FRAGRANT  GREENHOUSE  SHRUB. 

(MiCHELIA   FUSCATA. ) 

A  LTHOUGH  the  flowers  of  Miohelia  fus- 
/  \  cata  are  not  so  showy  as  are  those  of 
/  \  many  of  the  species  of  Magnolia,  to 
which   it   is    related,  they  compensate 


ROSE  LADY  ROBERTS  EARLY  IN 

THE    YEAR. 
If  one  would  see  this  fine  Rose  in  it  best  form  it 
should  be  grovni  under  glass.     Under  artificial 


upon  standard  plants  in  a  cold  house.  The  petals 
developed  to  an  enormous  size,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  Lady  Roberts  should  not  be  equally 
and  even  more  beautiful  under  similar  conditions. 
Mme.  Hoste  is  another  fine  Rose,  which  some 
think  is  a  sport  of  Anna  Olivier.  It  is  wonder- 
fully like  it  in  growth  and  foliage  and  excellent 

for  forcing,  one  of  the  best  of  the  pale  cream    for  lack  of  size  and  colour  by  the  delightfully 

refreshing  perfume  which  they 
exhale  when  the  sun  shines  on 
them.  An  old  garden  plant, 
Michelia  fuscata  was  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  just  over 
100  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  Magnolia,  and  from  the  text 
accompanying  the  plate  we 
learn  that  it  was  "  introduced 
to  this  country  from  China  by 
Mr.  Evans  of  the  East  India 
House,  in  whose  valuable  col- 
lection it  first  bloomed  in  1802." 
The  name  Michelia  is  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Italian 
botanist  Micheli,  and  the  spe- 
cific name  fuscata  is  descriptive 
of  the  brown-coloured  buds  and 
young  wood,  which  are  clothed 
with  a  soft  pubescence,  and  the 
reddish  brown  flowers.  The  essen- 
tial points  which  distinguish 
Michelia  from  Magnolia  are  the 
position  of  the  flowers  (which, 
instead  of  being  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  are  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves)  and  the  number 
of  seeds  (of  which  there  are  two 
in  each  carpel  in  Magnolia  and 
more  than  two  in  Michelia). 

About     a     dozen     species     are 
known,    and    these     are    inhabi- 
tants of  South  and  South-western 
Asia,    including    the    islands    of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  ;   but  M. 
fuscata     is     the     only    one     in 
general   cultivation.     In  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America, 
where  it  is    perfectly  hardy  and 
frequently   cultivated,    it   is 
known  as   the   "  Banana   shrub  " 
on    account    of     its    Banana-like 
perfume.      It   requires    the    pro- 
tection  of   a   cool   greenhouse   in 
this  country,  and  succeeds   best  when   planted 
in    a    bed   of   good   loamy  soil,   in   which   posi- 
tion it  will   attain  a  lieight  of  from   5  feet   to 
8   feet.       Cuttings    of    the    ripened    wood    root 
readilj'  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and   placed  in 
bottom-heat. 

Michelia  fuscata  is  an  evergreen  shrub  clothed 
with  ovate,  lance-shaped  leaves  4  inches  to 
ti  inches  long,  strongly  veined  on  the  under 
surface  and  alternately  arranged  on  the  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  early  spring  till 
September.  They  are  about  1  inch  to  U  inches 
in  diameter,  composed  of  six  perianth  pieces  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  edged  with  carmine  and 
cream-coloured  on  the  back.  In  the  absence  of 
light  they  remain  in  a  half -opened  condition  until 
they  fall,  but  on  a  bright  day  they  expand  fully, 
forming  star-shaped  rosettes  with  a  central  tuft 
of  stamens  and  a  pointed  pistil,  and  fill  the 
whole  house  with  their  fragrance,  which  suggests 
Bananas  according  to  some  opinions,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  Pine-apples.  H.  Spooner. 


ENTRANCE    TO    THE    PERGOLA    IN    MR.    KINGSJIILL'S    GARDEN 


section.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  many  of 
our  best  forcing  Roses  are  sports.  There  is  The 
Bride  and  Bridesmaid,  both  sports  of  Catherine 
Mermet ;  Sunset,  a  sport  of  Perle  des  Jardins  ; 
Sunrise,  a  sport  of  Sunset ;  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince  or  'The  Queen,  a  sport  of  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami.  The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind  was 
whether  the  high  temperature  induced  a  sporting 
propensity.  I  have  seen  Liberty  give  off  blooms 
almost  the  colour  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay. 
All  who  force  Roses  in  quantity  should  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  sports.  P. 


ROSE  FRAU  ERNST  BORSTG. 
(Hybrid  Tea.) 
This  is  one  of  the  good  things  among  the  novelties 
of  last  year,  and  will  become  a  favourite  perhaps  as 
mueh  for  its  exquisite  form  as  for  the  clearness 
and  loveliness  of  its  colouring.  The  form  is  so 
beautifully  regular  and  of  that  circular  arrange- 
ment of  the  petals  that  we  admire  so  mueh,  and 
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QARDENING      FOR      'BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.— My  her- 
baceous Phlo.xes  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  eileots  of  the  warm  weather.  I 
am  therefore  lightly  forking  over  the 
soil  between  the  plants,  applying 
copious  applications  of  water  from 
time  to  time  and  giving  them  a  good  watering 
with  manure  water  once  a  week.  OH  plants  I 
am  mulching  with  a  good  dressing  of  well-deoa3ed 
manure.  In  districts  where  dry  weather  is 
severely  felt  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  similar 
attention  to  Holtyhocks,  Pansies,  Roses  and 
Pinks.  I  am  now  making  a  sowing  of  Del- 
phiniums, Aquilegias,  Sweet  Williams,  Holly- 
hocks, Pansies,  Anemone  Coronaria  and  other 
equally  interesting  hardy  flowers.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  light,  sandy  soil,  well  pre- 
pared, and  in  cold  frames.  Sow  thinly,  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  after  the  seeds  have  germi- 
nated admit  plenty  of  air,  shading  from  bright 
sunshine  for  a  time.  Ultimately  remove  the 
frame  lights  altogether.  I  am  now  lifting  plants 
of  London  Pride  and  Creeping  Jenny  that 
have  made  such  an  excellent  edging  just  lately  ; 
the  plants  are  being  divided  and  bare  places 
filled  in. 

Chryianthemnms. — These  plants  need  special 
attention  at  the  present  time.  If  large  blooms 
are  desired  in  November  and  December  next 
the  plants  must  be  well  grown  and  be  flowered 
in  pots  measuring  either  9  inches  or  10  inches 
across.  The  plants,  if  well  rooted  in  their 
smaller  pots,  should  be  finally  potted  into  those 
of  the  measurement  above  described.  Use  good 
soil  of  a  lasting  character  and  carry  out  the  work 
as  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  these  pages 
a  week  or  two  ago. 

The  Vcgefahle  Garden. — In  showery  weather 
I  make  it  a  rule  at  this  season  to  plant  winter 
greens.  April-sown  seeds  of  Broccoli,  Borecole, 
Savoys,  Cauliflowers  and  Brussels  Sprouts  are 
now  in  splendid  condition  for  plants.     Plant  in 


rows.      Those  for  Brussels   Sprouts  should    be 
,3  feet  asunder  and  the  plants  .30  inches  apart  :  ! 
Cauliflowers  and   Broccoli    may   be  planted    in 
rows  about  30  inches  asunder  and  i  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.     The  dwarf  Savoys  should  be  planted  1 
in   rows    15   inches   asunder    and   about    1    foot 
apart,  the  larger  varieties  in  rows  2  feet  asunder  i 
and  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.     Borecole  does 
very  well  in  rows  2^  feet  asunder  and  the  plants 
2  feet  apart.     Continue  to  thin  vegetable  crops. 
Carrots,    Parsnips,    Turnips,    Onions    and    Beet 
need  continually   looking  after   in  this  respect. 
The  frequent  use  of   the  hoe  between   growing 
crops  is  highly  beneficial  at  this  season.     Antici- 
pate the  attacks  of  the  Celery  fly  by  dusting  the 
leaves   with  soot,    moistened  by    the    aid    of    a  ^ 
syringe   or   water-can   with    a   tine   rose   placed 
thereon,  and  subsequently  applying  the  soot.     If 
this   be    done   in    the   cool  of  the  evening  it  is 
better  and  more  efficacious. 

T'ht  Fruit  Garden.  —  For  providing  a  fresh 
plantation  of  Strawberries  layer  runners  without 
delay.  Fill  small  pots  with  good  soil,  placing  a 
runner  with  the  base  of  the  plant  on  the  surface, 
maintaining  this  in  position  by  placing  a  small 
stone  on  the  runner  itself.  Keep  the  soil  moist  and 
useful  plants  will  very  soon  be  ready.  To  make 
good  Raspberry  canes  for  another  season  I  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  retain  about  five  or  six  stout  shoots 
on  each  plant.  It  may  be  that  only  four  good 
strong  shoots  are  available  ;  in  any  case  remove 
the  weaklings.  Plums,  I  fear,  will  not  need 
much  thitming  this  season,  but  these  fruits  and 
others,  such  as  Apples  and  Pears,  should  be 
thinned  while  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  this  timely  work.  Peaches  that  are  ripening 
their  fruit  should  be  kept  rather  drier  at  the 
roots  or  the  flavour  will  suffer  in  consei|uence. 
Continue  to  syringe  fruit  trees  growing  against 
walls  to  prevent  attacks  of  aphides  and  red  spider. 
Grapes  should  be  thinned  out  at  this  period,  and 
take  care  to  ventilate  the  house  in  the  early 
morning,  otherwise  trouble  will  most  assuredly 
arise.  1>.  B.  C. 


A  BRIAR  SUCKER  :  NOTE  THE  COARSE  OEOWTH 
AND  THE  SEVEN  LK.VFLETS  ON  EACH  LEAF. 


BRIAR    SUCKERS    UPON   ROSE   PLANTS. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  Roses  now  grown  are 
budded  upon  the  root-stem  of  seedlnig  Briars, 
and  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  on  their 
own  roots.  The  term  "own  root"  means  that 
the  plant  was  produced  from  a  cutting,  and,  of 
course,  in  such  cases  all  growths  are  of  the  Rose 
proper,  consequently  there  can  be  no  wild 
suckers,  which  are  only  produced  upon  budded 
plants.  The  amateur  is  often  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish these  suckers,  and  we  have  prepared  an 
illustration  of  a  Briar  sucker  and  also  a  typical 
one  of  a  garden  Rose,  which  we  trust  will  assist, 
those  who  are  in  doubt  about  the  matter.  These 
Briar  suckers  are  readily  distinguished  from  Tea, 
Hybrid  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  by  their 
colour,  which  is  usually  of  a  duU  grey-green, 
botli  in  the  stem  and  leaf,  and,  moreover,  the 
leaflets  are  produced  in  sevens,  whereas  the 
tribes  named  have  rarely  more  than  five  on  a 
stalk. 

There  is  such  a  vast  difiference  in  colour  and  in 
size  of  leaf  between  the  Briar  sucker  and  the 
Rose  proper  that  there  should  never  be  any  doubt 
as  to  which  to  cut  away.  When  they  first  appear 
the  Briar  sucker  is  a  little  more  ditticult  to 
discern  ;  but  a  careful  observation  and  com- 
paring the  young  growths  to  those  in  the  hedge- 
rows will  soon  make  the  beginner  proficient  in 
their  detection,  and  we  need  hardly  say  tliat  they 
should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the 
aid  of  a  sharp  spud,  which  any  ironmonger  will 


A   ROSE   SUCKER:    ONLY   FIVE  LEAFLETS  TO  EACH 
LEAF   AND    THE    (iROWTH    MORE    REFINED. 

supply.  Standard  Roses  frequently  produce  a 
lot  of  Briar  suckers  from  beneath  the  ground,  and 
these  should  always  be  removed  early. 

We  recommend  own-root  plants,  especially  of 
the  Rambler  Roses,  as  they  produce  in  many 
cases  seven  leaves  and  are  not  so  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Briar  tucker  if  the  plants 
are  budded  on  Briars.  There  is  another  stock 
often  used  for  Roses  called  the  Manetti  stock. 
Although  readily  observed  by  tlie  practised  eye, 
it  is  often  overlooked  by  the  beginner.  These 
suckers  are  usually  quite  upright,  the  foliage  a 
grass  green  and  the  stems  a  ruby  red  colour,  with 
very  numerous  reddish  thorns.  If  suckers  of 
Briar  or  Manetti  are  not  carefully  suppressed 
when  first  seen  thej'  become  an  incessant  source 
of  trouble,  as  they  will  send  out  another  growl )i 
below  where  cut  off.  Some  may  wonder  how  it 
is  these  suckers  appear  from  the  root,  but  the 
Briar  is  so  full  of  vitality  that  if  pieces  of  the 
roots  were  cut  up  (juite  small  each  one  would 
make  an  attempt  to  grow  and  in  time  make  a 
Briar  plant.  

HOW    TO    GROW    FINE    SALADS    IN 
SUxMMER. 

The  hotter  the  weather  the  greater  is  the 
demand  for  fresh  crisp  salads,  and  it  is  at 
such  a  time  that  many  beginners  find  a  difhoulty 
in  growing  high-class  produce.  The  great 
heat  of  the  .sun  quickly  dries  up  the  soil,  and 
if  young  plants  are  allowed  to  lack  moisture 
they  become  tough,  drawn,  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
use  in  the  salad  Ijowl.  (Jiven  proper  treatment, 
the  hot  sunshine  will  greatly  facilitate  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

Position. — Of  course  in  spring-time  the  warmest 
and  most  sheltered  border  is  generally  selected 
for  the  raising  of  the  earliest  crops  of  salad 
plants ;      but     in     summer-time      there     is     no 
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special  reason  for  making  use  of  such  borders. 
Any  open  quarter  in  the  garden  will  do  if  the 
soil  is  of  fairly  good  quality.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  deeply-dug  soil,  well  tilled  and  enriched 
with  rotted  manure. 

Lettuces.  — The  seeds  of  these  plants  are  cheap 
and  plentiful,  and,  consequently,  they  are 
generally  sown  too  thickly,  the  only  good  seed- 
lings being  those  growing  near  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  Sow  the  seeds  very  thinly,  keep  the 
resultant  plants  well  watered  and  duly  transplant 
them  in  a  well  prepared  border.  Do  not  pull 
up  the  young  plants  forcibly,  but  while  the  soil 
is  moist  raise  them  with  the  aid  of  the  garden 
fork  and  plant  them  with  a  trowel,  thus  pre- 
serving all  the  roots  intact.  If  well  watered 
the  young  plants  will  quickly  form  big  specimens, 
and  if  neitly  tied  up  while  the  leaves  are  dry  the 
inner  portion  of  eacli  plant  will  be  well  blanched. 

Badiahes. — Tough  roots  are  useless.  If  they 
:ire  a  long  time  in  growing  or  receive  any  check 
the  roots  will  be  tough  and  stringy.  Sow  the 
seeds  thinly  broadcast,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  dry 
thoroughly  saturate  it  prior  to  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds.  Surface  sprinklings  while  the  plants  are 
growing  are  useless.  Moisten  the  soil  through 
deeper  than  the  roots. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — The  seeds  must  not  be 
buried  with  soil,  but  sown  thickly  on  the  surface 
of  a  rich  loam  and  pressed  into  the  surface 
slightly  with  a  wet  piece  of  board.  Raise  these 
plants  on  a  border  facing  the  north.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  moist  condi- 
tion, and  this  can  best  be  done  when  the  position 
is  such  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  it 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Sow  seeds  every 
week  and  thus  keep  up  a  regular  supply  of  young 
plants,  as  the  latter  should  be  out  while  they  are 
in  their  seed  leaves. 

Endive. — The  young  plants  may  be  raised  in 
the  same  way  as  Lettuces  are,  and  should  be 
similarly  treated  while  growing  to  a  fit  condition 
lor  use.  but  the  blanching  is  done  by  the  laying 
on  of  clean  boards,  tiles  or  slates  ;  and  before 
frosts  come  a  number  of  plants  should  be  lifted 
and  replanted  fairly  close  together  in  a  frame. 
A  temporary  frame  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Cucumbers. — The  shoots  of  frame  and  ridge 
Cucumbers  should  be  trained  about  1  foot  apart 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed.  By  pinching  the 
shoots  at  one  joint  bej'ond  the  one  from  which 
fruits  are  growing,  new  shoots  will  grow,  and  in 
due  course  bear  fruits,  so  that  a  regular  supplj' 
of  tender  Cucumbers  will  be  available.     Avos. 


-A   PLUM   TREE   BEFORE  SUMMER  PRUNING. 
OF  GROWTHS. 


SUMMER  PRUNING 
FRUIT  TREES  AND 
BUSHES. 

Thkre  are  few  operations  in 
connexion  with  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
capable  of  giving  such  good 
returns  for  the  labour  ex- 
pended as  a  judicious  course 
of  summer  pruning,  yet  this  is 
a  task  that  is  often  left  entirely 
undone  by  the  beginner.  The 
main  object  of  this  work  is  to 
admit  an  abundance  of  light 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air  to 
all  parts  of  the  tree,  so  that 
those  shoots  which  remain 
shall  derive  the  full  benefit  of 
these  important  factors  and 
thus  become  well  ripened  for 
the  following  year. 

A  vigorous  fruit  tree  or 
bush  will  always  produce  far 
more  shoots  than  it  is  desirable 
to  retain,  and  the  removal  of 
these  during  the  summer 
months  cannot  fail  to  benefit 
the  tree.  The  exact  time  at 
which  summer  pruning  should 
be  carried  out  is  a  debatable 
point  among  cultivators,  but  generally  speaking 
early  in  July  is  as  good  a  time  as  any.  If  the 
work  is  done  eivrlier  it  frequently  happens  that 
secondary  growths  are  made,  and  these  in  turn 
have  to  be  removed,  but  if  the  operation  is 
delayed  until  the  time  stated  above  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  this  happening. 

Summer  pruning  must  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  styles,  according  to  the  trees  or  bushes  to 
be  dealt  with.  Thus  in  most  Apples,  Pears, 
dessert  Cherries  and  Red  and  White  Currants, 
where  the  fruits  are  borne  principally  on  lateral 
spurs,  a  shortening  back  of  the  lateral  growths 
will  be  the  chief  needs  ;  but  with  Gooseberries 
and  Plums,  where  the  fruit  is  produced  on  both 
spurs  and  young  wood,  a  thinning  and  shortening 
back  of  laterals  will  be  necessary.  In  the  case  of 
the  Morello  Cherry,  where  the  fruits  are  borne 
only  on  wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  a 
thimiing  only  is  required.  This  summer  pruning 
is  not  intended  as  an  actual  substitute  for,  but 
rather  an  aid  to,  the  winter  pruning,  although  in 
the  case  of  stone  fruits  many  growers  now  make 
it  almost  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  winter 
pruning  as  gumming  is  supposed  to  be  thereby 
avoided.  If  we  examine  a  vigorous  young  Apple 
or  Pear  tree  or  Red  or  White  Currant  bush  early 
in  .July  we  shall  find  that 
lateral  shoots  have  been 
evolved  in  profusion  from  the 
main  growths,  and  it  is  to 
these  laterals  that  we  must 
look  for  our  future  spurs.  In 
the  ordinary  way  these  shoots, 
except  in  the  case  of  those 
needed  to  fill  up  gaps,  would 
be  spurred  back  at  the  winter 
pruning  to  within  two  or  three 
buds  of  their  bases,  but  with 
summer  pruning  it  is  not 
advisable  to  shorten  them 
severely.  The  best  course  is 
to  cut  them  so  that  about  four 
or  five  leaves  and  buds  remain, 
then  at  the  winter  pruning 
they  can  be  cut  to  the  proper 
distance.  If  they  were  pruned 
to  within  two  buds  or  leaves 
of  the  main  branch,  secondary 
growths  would  be  more  likely 
to  come.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  many  laterals  that  are  weak 
and  misplaced,  and  these  may, 
with  advantage,  be  entirely 
removed.  The  leading  shoot 
of   each   main   branch  is  left 


-THE  SAMK  TKtE  AFTER  SUMMER  PRUNINd.  NOTE  THAT  MOST 
OF  THE  lATERAL  SHOOTS  HAVE  BEEN  CUT  TO  WITHTN  THREE 
OR  FOUR  liEAVES  OF  THEIR  BASES  AND  THAT  THE  LEADERS 
ARE   LEFT   ENTIRE. 


untouched,  as  also  are  any  side  or  lateral  growths 
that  are  needed  to  fill  up  any  blank  spaces  in  the 
tree  or  bush. 

In  the  case  of  Plums  and  Gooseberries,  i.e., 
where  the  latter  are  grown  for  fruiting  chiefly  on 
the  young  wood,  it  will  be,  as  previously  stated, 
be  necessary  to  somewhat  vary  the  above  methods. 
In  the  first  place,  all  weak  and  obviously  mis- 
placed growths  should  be  entirely  removed,  then 
those  that  are  intended  to  eventually  form  spurs 
are  cut  back  as  advised  for  Apples  and  Pears, 
taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
placed  and  sturdy  young  growths  to  furnish  the 
bush  or  tree,  leaving  each  so  that  it  stands  well 
apart  from  its  neighbour.  Here,  again,  the 
leading  shoot  of  each  main  branch  should  be 
left  untouched  by  the  knife. 

In  the  ease  of  the  Morello  Cherry  no  spurring 
back  is  done,  the  operation  consisting  in  removing 
entirely  all  weak  and  misplaced  shoots,  and  also 
thinning  out  the  others  so  that  sufficient  only 
are  left  to  well  furnish  the  tree  with  fruiting 
wood  another  season. 

For  fruit  trees  that  are  growing  on  walls  this 
summer  pruning  is  especially  valuable  ;  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  these  trees  a  mass  of 
growth  in  the  summer  months,  with  the  result 
that  they  do  not  become  properly  ripened  and  a 
poor  crop  of  fruit  only  is  secured  the  following 
year.  Fig.  1  depicts  a  Plum  tree  on  a  fence  before 
it  has  been  summer  pruned,  and  Fig.  2  shows  the 
results  of  summer  pruning.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  flowers  for  next  spring  are 
formed  in  the  buds  this  autumn,  and  that  the 
two  chief  factors  in  their  formation  are  sun  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  In  the  event  of  secondary 
growths  being  pushed  from  the  laterals  these 
should  be  pinched  back  to  within  two  leaves  of 
their  bases  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTE   THE   MASS 


SOWING  ANNUALS. 
Manv  amateurs  and  gardeners  wisely  retain  a 
little  seed  of  annuals  in  the  packets  when  making 
the  main  sowing  in  the  spring,  and  if  these 
seeds  are  sown  at  once  a  fine  autumn  display 
of  blooms  will  result,  providing  the  weather  is  at 
all  favourable  in  the  meantime.  Practically  all 
hardy  annuals  may  be  thus  treated,  and  even 
Asters  and  Stocks  have  given  good  results  when 
sown  as  late  as  this.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  soil  well  watered  after  sowing  and  while 
the  plants  are  small,  as  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  plants  be  kept  growing  right  on 
without  a  check.  Thin  the  seedlings  early  so 
that  they  are  able  to  branch  to  their  fullest 
extent. 
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Shirley  Poppies.— There  are  few  more  delight- 
ful annuals  for  the  town  garden  than  these 
charming  Poppies,  provided  that  the  plants  are 
thinned  out  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  branch 
and  develop  their  full  powers  of  flower  produc- 
tion. Although  the  individual  blooms  are 
extremely  fugacious,  the  succession  is  persistent 
as  long  as  the  fading  flowers  are  promptly 
removed.  For  use  as  cut  flowers  the  buds  should 
be  secured  prior  to  expansion,  as  they  open  freely 
in  water  and  last  a  fair  time.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  show  signs  of  passing  their  best,  the  soil 
should  be  heavily  watered  with  clear  water  and  an 
hourortwosubsequently  with  weak  liquid  manure ; 
as  soon  afterwards  as  the  surface  has  become  dry 
enough  it  should  be  pricked  over  with  a  small 
handtork  or  a  pointed  stick.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  this  will  completely  restore  the 
plants,  but  it  is  usually  effectual  in  ensuring  a 
further  supply  of  blooms.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  Shirley  Poppies  late  in  the  summer,  seeds 
sown  now  and  the  seedlings  thinned  early  a,nd 
widely  enough  apart  will  provide  splendid 
results.  The  soil  must  be  deeply  worked  and 
moderately  firm,  but  it  should  not  be  made  exces- 
sively rich  by  the  addition  of  natural  manure. 

The    Rose    Macgot. — Notwithstanding    the 
fact  that  Roses  are  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  plants  for  the  town 
garden,   it   is   more   than   probable  that  every 
amateur  essays  their   culture   at   some  time   or 
another,  and  he  is  seldom  disheartened  by  one  or 
two  failures.     One   thing  is  quite  certain,   viz. , 
that  those  who  have  any  Roses  in  their  gardens 
have  also  a  supply  of  the  wretched  Rose  maggot. 
As  far  as  its  own  comfort  is  concerned  this  pest 
is  quite  sensible,  for  it  ensconces  itself  in  such  a 
position  in  the  growths  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the    grower    to    apply    any    powder    or    liquid 
dressing  which  will  destroy  it  without   at   the 
same  time  killing  the  shoot  itself.     It  is,  there- 
fore, imperative  that  hand-picking  shall  be  had 
recourse  to,  and  while  it  is  tedious,  it  affords 
some  substantial  pleasure  as  one  firmly  pinches 
each  enemy  to  death  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.     Personally,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  the  infestation  more  serious  than  it  is  this 
season,    and   where   many  plants  are    grown    it 
means  hours  of  unwearying  effort  to  keep  it  in 
subjection.      The  searcher  should  examine   the 
point   of    every  growth,   and    in   the  youngest 
unfolded  leaves  he  will  find  the  maggot  carefully 
encased.     To  leave  one  means  ruination  to  the 
blooms  ;  to  leave  many  means  to  spoil  the  first 
display  of  flowers  from  the  plants  for  the  season. 
Watering    and    Hoeing. — These    operations 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  town  garden, 
and  they  should  always  go  hand  in  hand.     As 
far  as  the  former  is  concerned  the  rule  should  be 
a  thorough  soaking  when  water  is  wanted  and  no 
more   until  the   soil   again   approaches  dryness, 
while  the  latter  should  invariably  follow  as  soon 
subsequently  as    the    surface  has   become    dry 
enough  for  the  blade  of  the  tool  to  work  freely. 
In  addition   to    the  watering  there  should  be 
frequent  sprinklings,  preferably  through  a  liose, 
with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  dust,  which 
accumulates  upon  the  plants  so  quickly  during 
dry  weather  ;  this  may  be  done  each  evening  or 
every  alternate  evening,  according  to  convenience 
and  necessity. 

Pe(!GINg  Ucavn.  — In  the  case  of  many  plants, 
of  which  one  may  mention  Phlox  Drummondii  as 
a  typical  example,  it  is  possible  to  much  improve 
the  effect  of  the  display  by  pegging  the  shoots  down 
t<j  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Some  care  is,  of  course, 
required  in  carrying  out  the  operation  or  the 
growths  may  be  broken  off ;  but  if  this  is  given 
the  results  will  be  so  much  better  that  the  time 
expended  will  be  most  generously  repaid.  The 
pegs  utilised  for  layering  Carnations  answer 
admirably  for  the  present  purpose,  but  any 
form  can  be  employed  at  the  will  ef  the  culti- 
vator. Horace  J.  Wright. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOR   THE    SOUTH    AND  SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flowering    Shrubs. 

1*^  HOSE  shrubs  that  have  flowered  should 
now  have  the  seed-vessels  picked  off 
and  any  pruning  done  that  may  be 
required.  Any  plants  that  have 
become  overgrown  or  untidy  should 
be  cut  back  into  shape.  Prunuses  of 
various  types,  Berberis,  Azalea,  Ceanothus  and 
many  others  are  all  the  better  for  being  thinned 
at  this  season.  All  seed-pods  ought  to  be 
gathered  from  Rhododendrons  of  the  earlier 
varieties,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  young 
crowths.  The  flowers  of  many  of  these  are  now 
over,  and  this  operation  should  be  effected  at 
once.  Other  shrubs  may  be  assisted  with  a 
mulching  of  manure  ;  this  will  assist  the  develop^ 
ment  of  the  flowers  and  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
in  good  condition. 

Ro>:es  sliould  be  mulched  and  manured,  and 
when  extra-sized  blooms  are  required  the  flower- 
buds  must  be  thinned.  Keep  them  free  from 
aphis  and  maggot. 

Alpine  Garden. 
Saxifrages  and  many  other  things  should 
now  be  propagated  by  cuttings  and  seed 
collected  and  sown  as  soon  as  ready.  Keep 
plants  that  are  located  in  dry  positions  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  see  that  shade-loving  plants 
get  the  required  amount  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  the  sun  is  at  its  hottest.  Branches  of 
Rhododendrons,  common  Laurel  or  Erica  will 
answer  very  well  for  this  purpose.  Ramondias 
have  been  most  charming  this  season  ;  they  do 
not  last  nearly  so  long  if  exposed  to  much  sun- 
shine. Continue  to  prick  out  seedlings  into  small 
pots  and  pans,  and  keep  them  shaded.  Many 
seedlings  are  lost  through  inattention  to  this 
seemingly  small  detail. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Vineries.  —Give  an  abundance  of  air  to  houses 
containing  ripe   fruit  and  allow   the  shoots   to 
grow  more  freely.     Pinching  need  only  be  done 
to  keep  them  free  of  the  roof.     Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere of    the   house    cool    and  dry,   but   still 
maintain  the  moisture  right  in  both  inside  and 
outside  borders,   or    red   spider   may   make  its 
appearance.     Late  Grapes  should  be  looked  over 
often  and  have  the  laterals  pinched,  and  if  any 
berries  have  been  left  that  are  not  required  take 
them  out  carefully  with  Grape  scissors.     Feed 
the   roots   at  every  other  watering.      Muscats 
must  be  kept  warm  (70")  now  at  night,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  high  day  temperatures  ;  it 
is  well  to  look  over  these  carefully  and  frequently, 
stopping  and  tying  down  the  laterals. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
Owing  to  the  late  heavy  rains  and  tropical  heat 
vegetables  and  weeds  have  grown  at  a  great  rate, 
and  what  appeared  to  be  a  late  season  has  now 
so  far  become  quite  normal.     Prick  out  all  Broc- 
colis.  Cauliflowers  and  Brassicas  generally  for  the 
autumn  and  winter.     Sow  Carrots,  Lettuces  and 
Turnips  frequently.    Thin  out  all  crops,  allowing 
room   for   proper  development.      Earth  up    all 
Potatoes  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  keep  all 
plants  and  walks  free  from  weeds. 
Sweet  1'eas. 
The  early  crops  of  these  are  bearing  very  fine 
flowers.      Stake   with    tall   sticks   all   the   later 
sowings.     I  am  afraid  we  are  getting  too  many 
varieties.     As  soon  as  one  class  of  anything  in 
the  garden  becomes  popular  it  is  overdone,  and 
I   have   noticed    that    some    varieties    vary    in 
different  soils  very  considerably.    Whites,  reds 
and  blues  are  the  best  for  general  purposes.    The 
Countess  Spencer  varieties  seem  to  take  prece- 
dence   with    some.       John     Ingman,     Dorothy 


Eckford,  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  are 
most  beautiful  sorts.  A  good  sowing  now  will 
produce  fine  late  blooms. 

W.  A.  CooK. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
Lecmardalee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE   NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Dendrobiums.— The  majority  of  those  with  the 
habit  of  D.  Phalfenopsis,  D.  bigibbum  and  others 
in  this  section  are  now  starting  into  growth, 
and  the  present  will  be  a  good  time  to  repot  or 
rebasket  any  that  may  require  it,  or  to  surface- 
dress  any  that  are  in  fair  condition  at  the  roots 
and  do  not  need  disturbing.  Although  greatly 
alike,  species  and  varieties  in  this  class  need  a 
little  different  treatment  ;  but  I  find  the  greater 
number  like  small  perforated  pans  or  shallow 
baskets  better  than  any  other  receptacle. 

Indian  Azaleas.— F\a,nts  that  were  forced   m 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  have  since  been 
in  heat  to  encourage   them    to    make    growth, 
should  now  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  where 
they  will  remain  until  growth  hardens  and  the 
flower-buds  are  well  set.     Syringe  frequently  to 
keep  red  spider  in  check  and  to  also  help  the 
flower-buds  to  develop  steadily.     Reduce  some- 
what the  supply  of  stimulants  to  the  roots. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
^s^ara^MS.— Where  sowings  of  this  to  supply 
plants  for  making  new  beds  or  for  forcing  were 
made  early  in  April,   attention   must  now    be 
turned  to  thinning  out  the  seedlings.     This  must 
be  done  with  a  free  hand,  as  if  left  thickly  the 
growth  will  be  weakly  and  a  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  when  the  plants  are  lifted  for  trans- 
planting.     A    soaking    with     farmyard    liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  during  the  summer  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants.     Beds  which 
were  made  last  year  for  forcing  in  the  coming 
year  will  now  be  advanced  in  growth,  and  liberal 
feeding  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure 
extra  strong  crowns   for    early  work.      Weeds 
must  be  kept  closely  down,  either  by  means  of 
hand  weeding  or  by  the  application  of  moderate 
dressings  of  salt  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer. 

Habdy  Fruit. 
Gooseberries.  —It  is  but  very  seldom  that  there 
is  any  attempt  made  to  grow  a  distinct  lot  of 
bushes  to  provide  green  fruit  for  cooking,  and 
where  such  bushes  are  not  grown  it  is  the  custom 
to  go  over  all  the  bushes  to  find  fruits  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  not  a  bad  system,  provided  the 
finest  fruits  are  left  for  ripening,  but  the  general 
practice  is  to  pick  the  largest  and  leave  only  the 
smaller  fruits  to  remain  for  dessert,  the  con- 
sequence being  that  there  is  a  want  of  size 
about  the  ripe  fruits  that  reduces  them  below 
mediocrity  and  brings  the  Gooseberry  into  bad 
repute  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

Flower  Garden. 
Double  Wallflowers.— Jiow  is  the  best  time  for 
putting  in  cuttings  of  the  double  Wallflower. 
They  strike  freely  under  handlights  in  light, 
sandy  soil  in  a  shady  situation.  When  root«d 
plant  them  out  into  beds.  They  will  grow  and 
bloom  in  very  barren  soil,  but  to  have  a  long 
continuance  of  bloom  they  must  have  rich,  dry 

ground.  ,      ... 

Nemophila  insignis. —Where  a  splendid  mass 
of  blue  is  the  object  for  a  couple  of  months  in 
autumn,  this  is  the  most  effective  thing.  It 
quite  eclipses  Lobelia  speciosa  seen  at  a  distance, 
and  in  cold  localities  it  is,  perhaps,  superior  to 
the  Lobelia,  especially  when  the  latter  is  from 
seed.  To  have  a  fine  bed  of  it  in  August  and 
September,  sow  the  seed  now,  and  when  well  up 
thin  out  to  6  inches.  I  find  this  interesting 
subject  does  best  in  a  dry  soil. 

T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 
I      Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich. 
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uouble-flowerkd  welsh  poppies  from 
Armagh. 
Mr.  J.  McWalters,  The  Mall,  Armagh,  sends 
a  beautiful  contribution  of  these  charming 
flowers,  the  bright  orange  and  yellow  blooms 
providing  excellent  material  for  vases.  Mr. 
JloWalters'  strain  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  He  writes  as  follows  :  "  The  double 
an3  semi-double  Meconopsis  cambrica  seedlings 
are  now  making  a  great  show  in  the  garden  here ; 
hundreds  of  plants  combine  to  make  a  brilliant 
stretch  of  colour,  and  groups  and  single  plants 
set  in  pretty  foliage  are  effective  in  the  rock 
garden.  As  for  out  flowers,  I  send  a  few  for  your 
table." 


Tree  Peonies  from  Fr.-vnt. 
Mrs.  C.  Maiden,  Henley  House,  Frant,  sends 
excellent  blooms  of  the  Tree  Psony  with  the 
following  note:  "I  have  seen  several  times 
1  itely  suggestions  that  those  who  grow  the  Tree 
Pieony  well  might,  with  benefit  to  others,  give 
an  account  of  how  the  plants  are  situated  and 
treated.  I  have  a  very  large  bush  standing  about 
10  feet  to  11  feet  high;  it  has  at  the  time  of 
writing  seventy-eight  blooms  or  buds  on  it.  It 
would  have  been  a  truly  splendid  sight  if  a 
thunderstorm  had  not  shattered  the  flowers.  I 
send  you  two  to  judge  of  the  size.  The  border  is 
a  long-shaped  oval.  Tall  bushes  or  almost  trees 
grow  at  the  back  and  shelter  the  Pivony  from 
the  south.  I  enclose  a  little  of  the  soil  from  the 
border.  It  has  only  been  manured  once  in  the 
last  twelve  years,  but  it  is  dug  over  twice  a  year. 
All  my  Pieonies  are  growing  on  the  north  side  of 
borders,  and  get  the  early  morning  sun.  I 
believe  the  best  place  for  them  is  where  they  are 
kept  cool  in  the  spring,  so  that  they  do  not  begin 
their  growth  too  soon.  Also,  I  do  not  believe  in 
too  much  manure,  as  it  makes  the  growth  rank 
and  soft.'' 


Roses  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Lady  Thorneycroft  sends  from  Steyne,  Bem- 
bridge,  a  box  of  beautiful  Roses,  representing 
several  varieties  we  treasure  in  our  gardens, 
and  the  following  interesting  note ;  "I  am  sending 
you  a  few  Roses  which  it  may  interest  you  to 
see.  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  has  been  in  full  bloom 
for  more  than  a  week,  and  I  could  pick  hundreds 
of  Roses  of  this  variety,  which  here  comes  into 
bloom  early  and  goes  on  blooming  into  November, 
and  as  a  climbing  decorative  fragrant  Rose  is 
difficult  to  beat.  Mme.  Lambard  on  a  stone 
wall  had  some  blooms  fully  out  in  Easter  week 
and  is  now  in  great  beauty,  the  pink  Roses 
looking  particularly  pretty  on  the  greyish  white 
stone  wall.  A  bed  of  General  81iablikine  has  been 
covered  with  Roses.  The  first  are  nearly  over, 
but  the  plants  are  covered  with  buds,  and  we 
find  that  this  Rose  is  a  particularly  good  autumn 
one  here.  We  have  many  other  Roses  coming 
into  bloom  well,  and  already  with  one  or  two 
blooms  fully  out,  but  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Mme. 
Lambard  and  General  Shablikine  are  the  three 
varieties  which  are  already  giving  us  a  profusion 
of  flowers." 


Ptrethrdms  from  Langport. 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset, 
send  us  some  beautiful  blooms  of  their  famous 
Pyrethrums,  whioli  remind  us  of  the  value  of 
these  plants  both  for  border  and  house  decoration, 
the  richly  coloured  and  beautifully  shaped  flowers 
with  their  long  stems  rendering  them  most  suit- 
able subjects  for  many  purposes.  Of  single 
varieties  we  were  particularly  pleased  with  the 
beautiful  crimson-scarlet  variety  called  Langport 
Scarlet.  General  Buller  and  General  French  are 
similar  in  colour  and  make  excellent  companions. 
Roseen  is  an  exquisitely-shaped  flower,  the  colour 


of  which  reminds  us  of  Rose  La  France,  and 
Snow  White  is  a  pure  white  variety.  Seduction 
is  a  huge  double  flower  of  beautiful  rich  crimson, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  and  Captain  Mars  are  similar 
in  colour.  Empress  Queen  and  Lady  Kildare  are 
blush  pink  sorts,  and  excellent  whites  are  repre- 
sented by  Aphrodite  and  Souce.  Among  those 
of  a  deep  rose  colour  we  were  particularly  pleased 
with  Millie  Fowler  and  Evelyn. 


Hardy  Brooms  from  Newry. 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry, 
sends  us  some  of  the  newer  forms  of  the  hardy 
Brooms  of  which  he  makes  a  speciality.  The 
examples  sent  show  a  marked  advance  on  the 
older  sorts  and  ably  demonstrate  the  value  of 
these  hardy  shrubs  in  the  flower  garden.  Firefly 
and  Mayfly  are  two  that  somewhat  resemble  the 
old  andreanus,  but  they  are  decided  improve- 
ments, both  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  clear- 
ness and  brightness  of  the  colouring.  The  wings 
of  the  first  named  are  rich  mahogany  crimson, 
and  in  Mayfly  this  colouring  is  much  paler.  In 
each  instance  it  contrasts  well  with  the  rich 
yellow  colour  of  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 
Daisy  Hill  has  pale  cream  flowers  with  rosy 
crimson  wings  ;  Newry  Seedling  is  canary  yellow 
with  rosy  crimson  wings  ;  Moonlight  has  large 
flowers  of  pale  golden  hue  and  Butterfly  has 
blooms  of  the  richest  gold  colour  slightly  suffused 
with  crimson  on  the  wings. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pinks  and  Flowering  Shrubs  from 
Leonardsleb. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G. 
Loder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex, 
sends  us  a  fine  collection  of  Pinks  (Dianthus)  and 
a  few  of  the  choicer  flowering  shrubs.  The  Pinks 
comprise  Dianthus  fimbriatus,  D.  cjesius,  D. 
anernensis,  D.  alpestris,  D.  multiflorus  roseus, 
D.  alpinus,  D.  areuarius  and  I),  deltoides. 
Among  the  shrubs  were  spra3'S  of  the  Bottle-brush 
Tree  (Metrosideros  floribunda  or  Callistemon 
salignus),  gathered  from  a  tree  measuring  li  feet 
in  diameter  and  10  feet  high  ;  Rhododendron 
ferrugineum  album,  R.  hirsutum  album  and 
Deutzia  discolor  grandiflora,  all  gathered  from 
plants  in  the  open  on  the  10th  inst.  All  these 
were  in  fine  condition,  thus  testifying  to  the 
generous  and  judicious  treatment  accorded  them 
by  Mr.  Cook. 

Rare  Shrubs  from  Chelsea. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  send  us  a  eollection  of  the  rarer  flower- 
ing shrubs,  many  of  which  are  most  beautiful 
additions  to  existing  varieties.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  were  three  varieties  of 
Lemoine's  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  Lemoinei), 
named  respectively  Avalanche,  with  beautiful 
large  white  flowers  ;  purpureo-maculatus,  white, 
purple  centre ;  and  Manteau  de  Hermine,  a 
very  refined-looking  flower.  Rubus  nuthkanus, 
Deutzia  discolor  major,  the  lovely-scented  Rose 
Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  a  reputed  cross 
between  General  Jacqueminot  and  rugosa  ; 
Weigela  or  Diervilla  Abel  Carriere  ;  the  Moon- 
light Broom,  Cytisus  pallidus  or  C.  scoparius 
sulphurous ;  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus.  Rhodo- 
dendron fragrans,  R.  govenianum.  Viburnum 
plicatum,  Lonicera  Maackii  and  Polygonum 
baldschuanicum  were  a  few  others  among  the 
many  beautiful  things  sent,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  F.nglish  gardens. 

E.iRLY  Sweet  Peas. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  The  Nursery,  Woodbridge, 
sends  excellent  flowers  of  Sweet  Peas  with  the 
following  note:  "I  beg  to  enclose  you  some 
blooms  of  Sweet  Peas  grown  from  seed  inoculated 
with  nitro-bacterine,  which  have  been  three 
months  and  five  days  from  the  date  of  sowing  ; 
they  are  far  ahead  in  this  soil  of  varieties  which 
have  not  been  inoculated.  I  thought  it  might 
interest  you  to  see  them." 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rte  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistances  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'^Answers  to  Corr'>.spondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Thb 
Garden,  *0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  tie  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be. 
on  a  separati^  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  (A'.).— The  soil  of  the 

bed  in  which  these  things  are  planted  must  be 
lacking  moisture  or  the  requisite  supplies  of  food 
for  the  plants.  Partial  shade,  too,  is  important. 
If  the  leaf  growth  is  small,  or  thin  and  poor 
looking,  apply  liquid  manure  freely  and  note 
the  results.  You  do  not  say  if  the  bed  is  an  old 
one  or  not.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  overcrowding 
is  also  a  cause  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
plants,  but  you  give  us  no  clue  to  guide  us  in 
helping  you. 

VAatep  beetles  in  Lily  pond  (A'.). 

The  introduction  of  newts  into  your  Lily  pond 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  clearing  it  of  the 
water  beetles  which  are  destroying  your 
Nymphaaas.  The  manure  you  speak  of  ought 
not  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  newts. 
It  is  ditiicult  to  suggest  any  other  method  of 
clearing  the  pond,  for  if  anything  very  strong  is 
applied  it  will  most  likely  kill  the  Lilies  as  well 
as  the  beetles.  Newts,  during  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives,  live  on  insect  life  and  are  only 
vegetarian  during  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
their  existence. 

Plants  for  pockepy  (A.  X.).— You  cannot  do 
better  than  add  some  of  the  following  plants,  all  of  which 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose  :  Campanula  muralis,  C.  gar- 
ganica,  C.  g.  alba,  V.  pumila  and  its  variety  alba,  C. 
turbinata  and  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  ;  of  dwarf  Phloxes,  any  of 
the  P.  subulata  forms,  such  as  frondosa,  atropurpurea, 
The  Bride,  Xelsoni  and  Vivid ;  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
S,  o.  major,  S.  granulata  plena,  S.  sancta  and  S.  apiculata, 
Lithospermum  prostratum.  Cyclamen  repandum,  AcantUo- 
limon  glumaceum.  Crucianella  stylosa,  Iberis  and  many 
more.  A  capital  way  of  reducing  the  slugs  is  by  paying 
night  visits,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pointed  stick  and  a 
small  bucket  of  salt  and  water  a  large  number  might  be 
disposed  of.  It  you  can  possibly  apply  salt  to  them  at 
sight,  nothing  is  more  fruitful  of  Kood  results.  Kilogrub, 
if  used  accorrling  to  the  directions,  is  also  excellent. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Making^  a  tennis  lawn  {A.  E.  B.  P.). 
Presumably  you  purpose  allowing  the  30  yards' 
length  of  lawn  on  the  upper  side  of  the  whole  to 
remain.  In  making  the  remainder,  roughly 
100  yards,  which  now  slopes  gently  to  an 
ultimate  depth  of  from  6  feet  to  9  feet,  we 
assume  you  wish  to  make  of  that  length  two 
other  levels,  thus  necessitating  steps  from 
higher  levels  to  those  below.  Your  course 
will  be  in  the  autumn  to  remove  all  the  turf, 
having  it  properly  cut  and  rolled,  from  the 
50  yards  which  immediately  adjoin  the  upper 
untouched  and  level  portion.  Then  you  will  need 
a  long,  perfectly  level  edged  piece  of  wood, 
2  inches  wide  and  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep. 
This  may  be  some  1(1  feet  to  12  feet  long,  and 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  should  be  absolutely 
even.  Place  that  lengthwise  on  the  ground  the 
way  of  the  slope,  and  on  its  centre  an  ordinary 
spirit  level ;  lift  the  lower  end  of  the  wood  on 
bricks  or  blocks  till  the  spirit  stands  quite  in 
the  centre  of  the  level.  By  that  means  you 
would  be  able  to  note  exactly  how  many  feet  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  50  yards  the  soil  would 
need    raising     to     make    the     required     level. 
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If,  for  instance,  18  inches  depth  gradually 
running  out  to  nothing  at  25  yards  were  wheeled 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  50  yards  to  the  lower 
end,  raising  that  end  to  18  inches  and  running  off 
to  nothing  in  the  centre,  the  desired  level  on 
which  to  relay  the  turf  would  be  found.  Even 
an  ordinary  bricklayer's  plumb-bob  level  would 
do  almost  equally  well.  The  second  or  lower 
50  yards  would  then  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
October  and  November  are  excellent  times  to  do 
work  of  this  kind. 

Removing:  Elm  suckers  (/?.  H.).~ 

The  suckers  of  these  trees  are  often  very  trouble- 
some, and  the  only  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them  is  to  dig  down  to  the  roots  from  which  they 
originate  and  remove  the  root  at  a  point  nearer 
"the  tree  than  that  from  which  the  suckers  are 
produced.  It  is  little  use  to  cut  them  off,  as 
l^hey  will  soon  sprout  agiiin. 

Rhododendpons  goae  ivpong  (J-  -i-  w.).— 
From  the  appearance  of  the  leaveB  and  buds  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons you  send,  we  should  say  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  at  the  roots.  Drought  causes  such  an 
effect,  and  sour  soil  also.  If  you  remove  the  soil  from 
-about  the  balls  you  may  perhaps  discover  the  source  of 
the  injury.  In  some  places  Rhododendrons  were  injured 
during  the  winter  on  account  of  insutScient  ripening  last 
autumn ;  but  the  injury  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
destroyed  shoots  than  damaged  leaves.  The  critical  time 
with  regard  to  water  is  the  period  during  which  new 
growth  is  being  made.  If  the  balls  are  allowed  to  become 
•dry  at  that  time  leaf  injury  usually  occurs.  The  reason 
for  buds  going  wrong  as  yours  have  done  may  frequently 
be  traced  to  sour  soil  or  bad  ripening  of  the  wood. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

TFeatment   of  Cpinums  (ir.  5.).— 

We  think  that  most  probably  your  Crinums  are 
■C.  Moorei,  the  most  generally  grown  of  tlie  green- 
house species,  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
under  cultivation.  Where  conveniences  exist 
for  planting  it  out  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory Crinum  Moorei  will  do  well  treated  in  this 
manner.  Still,  in  many  places  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  then  the  plant  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  when  large  masses  exist  tubs  are  preferable. 
A  compost  consisting  of  two-thirds  loam  and  the 
remaining  third  made  up  of  manure,  leaf-mould 
-and  sand  is  very  suitable.  Repotting  when 
necessary  is  best  done  in  early  spring  before 
growth  recommences,  but  with  regard  to  this  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  large  plants  will  remain 
in  the  same  pots  or  tubs  for  years  and  flower  all 
the  better  for  this  treatment.  Briefly,  the  culti- 
vation of  C.  Moorei  maj-  be  summed  up  in 
keeping  it  quite  dry  in  a  structure  from  which 
frost  is  just  excluded  from  October  to  March, 
when  it  must  be  watered  and  will  quickly  start 
into  growth.  As  the  noble  head  of  foliage 
develops  give  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure. 
About  midsummer  many  of  the  plants  will  show 
signs  of  going  to  rest,  after  which  the  flower- 
stems  will  soon  be  pushed  up  and  the  blooms 
quickly  open.  When  the  flowering  season  is 
over  the  plants  may  be  stood  under  a  south  wall 
or  in  some  similar  position  in  order  to  thoroughly 
ripen  tlie  bulbs,  but  they  must  be  removed  under 
•<!over  before  autumn  frosts  set  in.  This  Crinum 
may,  if  desired,  be  allowed  to  stand  out  of  doors 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer. 

Name  of,  and  infopmatlon  about,  an 
•Opchld  (C.  M.  J.  ill-  la  ^'.).— The  name  of  the  Orchid 
sent  by  you  is  Cymbidium  lowianum,  a  native  of  Burmah, 
from  whence  it  was  sent  to  this  country  in  187V.  It  is  not 
a  particularly  good  form  of  the  species,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  tlie  value  of  such  a  plant  without  seeing  it.  At  all 
events,  it  should  be  well  worth  a  guinea.  We  think  that 
your  plant  needs  repotting,  and  the  best  time  to  carry  this 
out  is  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over.  In  the  case  of  this 
Cymbidium,  they  remain  fresh  so  long  as  to  put  a  con- 
siderable strain  on  the  plant,  hence  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut 
off  the  entire  spike  when  the  flowers  show  signs  of  fading. 
Directly  after  this  the  potting  should  be  done.  The  most 
suitable  compost  is  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  and 
peat,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rough  silver  sand  and 
broken  crocks.  This  compost  will  remain  sweet  for  a  very 
long  time,  which  is  an  important  consideration,  for  during 
the  growing  season  this  Cymbidium  needs  a  liberal  amount 
of  water  at  the  roots,  yet  it  is  very  impatient  of  stagnant 
moisture.  For  this  reason  the  pots  must  he  effectually 
drained  with  broken  crocks  to  about  one-third  of  their 
depth  Cymbidium  lowianum  is  essentially  a  cool  house 
■Orchid,  and  in  winter  a  temperature  of  .'iii°  to  55*^  suits  it 


well.  No  flre-heat  will  he  needed  throughout  the  warmest 
part  of  the  summer.  Very  large  old  plants  are  apt  to  get 
hollow  in  the  centre,  and  consequently  unsightly.  When 
this  happens  the  better  way  will  be  to  divide  up  the  plant 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  separate  growths  and  pot 
them  singly. 

Planting  Pplmula  obconica  outdoops 
(H.  J.  C.).— Primula  obconica  may  be  safely  planted  out 
of  doors  for  dowering  during  the  summer.  It  is  not  hardy, 
and  therefore  will,  In  all  probability,  perish  in  the  winter, 
but  from  now  till  the  autumn  frosts  set  in  is  a  period  of 
some  months,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  time  it 
will,  under  favourable  conditions,  maintain  a  display  of 
bloom.  Of  course,  very  young  plants,  such  as  those  raised 
from  seeds  this  spring,  will  not  be  suitable  for  planting  out 
this  summer. 

Bouvapdla  leaves  spotted  (^'.  r.).— The  spots 
on  the  Bouvardia  leaves  may  be  caused  by  the  smoke  from 
the  furnace,  but  in  our  opinion  a  more  likely  cause  is  the 
sun  shining  brightly  on  the  leaves  while  they  are  still  wet. 
Such  spots  are  by  no  means  uncommon  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Bouvardias,  but  also  of 
many  other  greenhouse  plants.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  during  the  winter  the  leaves  have  no  special  strain 
put  upon  them,  and  consequently  they  remain  fairly  fresh 
and  bright ;  but  when  the  sun  gains  power  they  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  additional  strain,  and  therefore 
soon  suffer.  The  leaves  now  produced  are  not  likely  to  l)e 
injured  to  the  same  extent.  Of  course,  the  roots  may  be 
in  a  bad  state,  and  the  leaves  therefore  rendered  more 
susceptible  to  injury ;  but  on  this  point  we  cannot  say 
without  personal  inspection.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
Bouvardias  need  to  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
A  simple  method  of  bottling  fruit 

{V.  S.). — Select  firm,  well-ripened  fruit,  carefully 
wipe  and  place  in  clean,  dry  bottles  or  jars. 
Place  these  in  a  warm  oven,  fill  up  the  Jars  with 
a  syrup  made  of  lib.  loaf  sugar  to  1  pint  of  cold 
water,  slowly  cook  until  the  fruit  looks  slightlj' 
shrivelled.  Take  from  the  oven,  and  when  cold 
tie  down  in  the  ordinary  way  and  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  Patent  bottles  for  this  purpose,  with 
full  instructions  for  using  same,  may  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Whiteley's,  Westbourne  Grove. 
Qpuba   attacking    Stpawbeppies 

{F.  E.  Mayhdi'), — The  only  means  of  killing  the 
grubs  which  are  attacking  your  Strawberry 
plants  without  disturbing  the  plants  is  to  make 
some  holes,  say  four,  round  each  plant  with  a 
dibble  or  stout  stick  about  6  inches  in  depth  ; 
then  put  loz.  of  Vaporite  into  each  hole  and  fill 
up  the  latter  again.  The  Vaporite  when  in 
contact  with  the  moist  earth  gives  out  certain 
gases,  which  permeate  the  surrounding  soil  and 
kill  all  insects  which  are  under  their  influence. 
Watering  with  any  insecticide  which  would  kill 
the  grubs  would  also  kill  the  plants.  Taking 
up  the  flagging  plants  and  picking  out  the  grubs 
is  of  course  the  more  certain  way  of  destroying 
them. — G.  S.  S. 
Peach     and     Nectapine    leaves 

diseased  (O.  L.  K.). — The  foliage  received  is 
suffering  from  a  fungoid  disease  to  which  Peaclies 
and  Nectarines  when  grown  out  of  doors  are, 
unfortunately,  very  subject  to.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  Peach  blister,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  sudden  and  violent  changes  in  the 
weather  such  as  we  have  lately  had.  It  is 
seldom  or  ever  met  with  on  trees  cultivated  under 
glass,  and  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  no 
doubt  by  erecting  glass  over  the  trees.  For  the 
present  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  cut  off 
the  leaves  which  are  most  affected  and  burn  them, 
and  then  dredge  the  trees  thickly  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  (having  first  moistened  the  trees  by  gently 
syringing),  leaving  the  sulphur  on  the  trees  for  a 
couple  of  days,  when  it  may  be  syringed  off  with 
water,  and  as  soon  as  dry  again  scraped  off  the 
soil  and  burnt.  The  sulphur  will  kill  all  the 
fungus  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  this  gives 
the  tree  a  chance  of  developing  healthy  foliage 
again  during  the  summer.  But  the  best  way  of 
killing  it  right  out  is  by  a  winter  application  of 
a  fungicide  invented  by  the  firm  of  George 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  of  Maidstone, 
who  claim  for  it  that  it  effectively  prevents  an 
attack  from  this  most  destructive  pest.  The 
name  of  the  antidote  is  "  Medila." 

Fig  fpults  mildewed   Ut'urn  Lmr).— The  past 
cold  and  changeable  weather  has  probably  helped  to  cause 


the  fruit  of  your  Fig  trees  to  become  mildewed,  and  jour 
want  of  flre-heat  at  the  same  time  has,  no  doubt,  helped 
to  aggravate  the  mischief  by  your  not  being  able  to  create 
a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  house  for  the  want  of  the 
adequate  heat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  too  cold  and 
sluggish  atmosphere  has  been  the  cause  of  the  attack.  We 
have  suffered  in  the  same  way  on  many  occasions,  and  the 
remedy  of  extra  heat  in  the  pipes,  with  increased  ventila- 
tion and  less  moisture  in  the  air,  coupled  with  sulphuring 
the  pipes  when  hot,  has  always  had  the  desired  effect  of 
preventing  further  mischief.  If  you  cannot  increase  your 
tire-heat,  we  advise  you  not  to  start  the  trees  into  growth 
so  early  next  year.    The  loam  it  seems  to  us  is  excellent. 

Vine  foliage  diseased  (IVcf/.?).— The  Vine  foliage 
sent  is  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  mildew,  and  if  the 
berries  are  similarly  attacked  the  crop  will  be  virtually 
ruined  for  the  season.  The  best  way  of  destroying  the 
mildew  is  by  heating  the  hot-water  pipes  to  that  degree 
that  you  can  scarcely  bear  your  hand  on  the  pipes,  then 
have  ready  some  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with  water  to 
the  consistency  of  thin  paint,  and  wash  the  pipes  over 
while  hot.  The  resulting  fumes  will  destroy  the  fungus, 
if  not  on  the  first  application,  it  will  on  the  second  given 
the  following  night.  The  operation  should  be  carried  out 
in  the  evening,  the  weather  should  be  calm,  and  of  course 
the  ventilators  and  doors  of  the  vinery  sealed  as  close  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fumes.  The  amlpkur 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  pipes  for  some  time, 
as  slight  fumes  will  continue  to  rise  and  help  to  ward  off 
another  attack. 

Insect-Infested  Goosebepples  (T.  if.).— The 
only  insects  we  could  find  in  the  box  sent,  which  also 
enclosed  a  very  tiny  and  stunted  piece  of  a  Gooseberry 
shoot  with  leaves,  were  red  spider,  a  minute  sucking 
insect  which  infests  and  preys  on  the  leaves.  That  your 
bushes  are  not  in  a  robust,  healthy  condition  seems  to  be 
evident  if  the  small  portion  sent  indicates  the  character 
of  general  growth.  It  is  so  vei-y  evident  that  the  soil 
must  be  very  poor  and  needs  liberal  manure  dressings 
The  bushes  need  to  be  daily  heavily  syringed  with  water 
to  wash  off  the  insects,  and  once  a  week  a  good  spraying 
with  a  solution  of  .Sunlight  soap,  dissolved  at  the  rate  of 
lib.  to  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water,  would  do  great  good. 
The  trouble,  however,  all  seems  to  come  from  poverty  of 
soil.  Even  now,  if  the  bushes  have  no  fruit,  we  would 
advise  cutting  them  hard  back  low  down,  giving  a  dressing 
of  manure  and  liquid  sewage  to  compel  new,  strong,  clean 
shoots  to  form. 

Blenheim  Opange  Apple  and  Peach  tpee 
unsatisfactory  i.C.  J.  l).).—lt  is  characteristic  of 
the  Blenheim  Orange  Apple  that  the  tree  bears  fruit 
sparingly  while  young ;  bu>  as  it  has  been  planted  seven 
years  it  should  by  now  be  bearing  fair  crops,  provided  the 
conditions  for  growth  are  favourable.  By  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  practically  leafless  condition  of  the  tree  we 
are  led  to  think  that  the  cause  of  its  being  in  this  con- 
dition is  owing  to  its  being  planted  in  unsuitable  soil, 
either  too  poor,  too  wet  or  too  heavy.  An  Apple  or  any 
other  fruit  tree  which  does  not  make  a  free  and  robust 
growth  becomes  an  easy  victim  to  the  attack  of  fungoid 
and  insect  enemies,  and  we  suspect  that  the  cause  of  the 
defoliation  of  your  Apple,  as  well  as  your  Peach  tree,  is 
an  attack  of  red  spider  or  mildew.  Should  this  be  so, 
syringe  the  trees  with  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  in  soft 
water,  half  a  pint  of  sulphur  to  a  gallon  of  water.  In  the 
autumn  (early  in  October)  lift  up  your  Apple  and  Peach 
tree,  trench  the  ground  3  feet  deep  and  in  doing  so  add  a 
good  proportion  of  turfy  soil  (with  the  grass  cut  ofli),  some 
well-decayed  farmyard  manure  and  a  gallon  of  bone-meal 
to  the  soil  in  which  each  tree  is  replanted,  mixing  all  well 
together,  removing  the  worst  of  the  soil  to  make  room 
for  these  additions.  Replant  carefully,  placing  the  new 
soil  round  the  roots  with  the  hands,  pressing  firmly  as  the 
work  proceeds  until  finished,  and  in  a  year  or  two  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  your  trees  coming  round  to  good 
health  and  fertility. 

Young  Vine  shoots  and  leaves  diseased 
(Ilan-y  Low). — From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Vine 
shoots  and  leaves  sent  us,  we  find  that  the  leaves  are 
large,  of  succulent  growth  and  very  tender,  and  we  think 
that  the  injury  to  them  has  been  caused  by  the  hot  rays 
of  the  sun  shining  on  them  while  moist  with  condensed 
vapour  of  the  night  and  before  adequate  ventilation  had 
been  given  in  the  morning.  We  can  find  no  trace  of 
fungoid  growth  or  of  spider.  The  remedy  in  this  case 
another  year  lies  in  leaving  slight  ventilation  (top  and 
bottom  ventilators)  all  night  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable  in  spring,  with,  of  course,  sufficient  heat  in  the 
pipes  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air.  As  regards  the 
young  shoots,  the  disease  from  which  they  suffer  is  more 
obscure.  Our  Vines  have  suffered  occasionally  from  the  same 
malady,  and  we  always  found  that  its  attack  was  confined  to 
young  Vines  in  robust  growth,  and  always  to  the  tenderest 
and  softest  shoots  the  same  as  in  your  case,  and  it  always 
seemed  to  favour  the  varieties  Alicante  and  Gros  Colman 
for  its  attack.  At  first  we  attributed  the  cause  to  some 
form  of  mildew,  but  with  further  experience  we  were 
satisfied  that  a  minute  species  of  red  spider  was  the  cause, 
and  we  were  afterwards  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
decision  come  to  by  the  scientific  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  a  most 
tiresome  and  dreaded  thing,  and,  what  is  worse,  is  the 
fact  that  it  will  recur  every  year  unless  it  is  stamped 
out.  We  recommend  you  to  cut  away  most  of  the 
affected  parts  and  to  dredge  sulphur  thickly  over  those 
remaining,  leaving  it  on  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
syringing  off"  and,  when  dry,  to  burn  it,  as  the  disease  is 
said  to  be  epidemic.  By  doing  this  and  keeping  a  vigilant 
look-out  the  following  spring  for  its  reappearance  and 
immediately  applying  sulphur,  we  were  enabled  to  stamp 
it  out.  How  it  originated  with  you  it  is  hard  to  say  ; 
possibly  from  the  manure,  as  you  suspect. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represervted  in  The 
Sarden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  fr<yn\ 
sompeteTit  authorities.  With  that  object  he  ttfishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  gurries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kvndly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
AU  com/mdinications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
9jL&DBN,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs,  articles  arid  notes, 
but  he  loill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  icill  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  erwlosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  tfw,t  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
Wealed  loUh,  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
a/nd  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
ihat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publicalion  in  The  Gabdbh 
viU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 
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PROSPECTS    OF    THE 
COMING     ROSE     SEASON 

1HAVE  written  a  few  notes  on  this  subject, 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  with  reference 
to  the  National  Rose  Society's  metro- 
politan show,  during  the  last  few  years; 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  I  contri- 
bute the  following  with  rather  more  pleasure 
than  usual : 

Last  year,  writing  at  about  this  time,  Roses 
looked  well,  but  were  late  and  needed  what,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  never  got — a  few  hot  days — 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.     They  had,  it  was 
true,  a  slight  check  in  May,  caused  by  frost,  but 
they   had    formed    better  than   usual,   only    the 
abnormally  cold  June  of   1907  ruined  (or  nearly 
so)  what  promised  in  the  early  days  of  the  month 
to  be  the  best  Rose  season  of  recent  years.     But 
what  of  1908  I     I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mawley, 
the  Rose  clerk  of  the  weather,   that  the  early 
part  of  the  Rose  season  is  more  affected  by  the 
weather  of   the  preceding  month  than  it  is  by 
the  autumn,  winter   or  spring  weather,  be  the 
latter  what  it  may.     To  go  back  to  the  autumn, 
we  had,  after  a  fine   September — which  enabled 
the  finest  lot  of  autumn  Roses  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  autumn  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
as  we  are  likely  to  see  for  some  time — a  very  wet 
October,  which  caused  the  growth  then  making 
to  be  unduly  sappy,  and  a  large  portion  of  which 
never  ripened,  at  any  rate  sufficiently  to  with- 
stand the  terrors  of  Jack  Frost,  and  consequently 
this  season  Roses  generally  pruned  badly.     There 
were  numerous  complaints  throughout  the  country 
of  dead  wood,  brown  pith,  c&c. ,  necessitating  in 
some  eases  pruning  to  the  ground  level  or  below 
it  before  sound  wood  was  reached.     With  regard 
to  the  exhibition  flower,  this  cannot  be  considered 
much  of  a  loss  ;  but  to  the  garden  or  decorative 
section  it   was  more  serious,   as  many  of  these 
Roses  produce  their  flowers  on  the  wood  of  the 
second  year.     The  spring  we  have  passed  through 
was  cold,   and  everything  up  till  mid-May  was 
vei-y  late  ;  but  the  hot  weather  of  the  last  fort- 
night, coupled  with  the  occasional  showers,  has 
made  a  very  considerable  alteration,  so  much  so 
that   the  prospects  are  that  we  shall   not  only 
have  an  early  Rose  season  rather  than  a  late  one, 
but  a  very  good  one  too. 

Circumstances  over  which  the  National  Rose 
Society  had  no  control  compelled  the  alteration 
of  the  date  of  the  metropolitan  exhibition  from 
July  9  to  July  3,  and  what  at  one  time  looked 
like  a  misfortune  will  turn  out,  I  think,  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  Writing  of  the  Roses  in  the  south 
metropolitan  district,  they  promise  to  be  not 
only  early  but  particularly  good.  This  year 
they  have  entirely  escaped  the  late  May  and 
even  June  frosts  that  sometimes  have  played 
havoc  with  them.  Until  May  was  nearly  out 
they  grew  slowly  but  without  a  check  ;  since 
that  date  they  have  grown  fast,  and  now  look  as 
well  as  I  can  remember  seeing  them. 

Speaking  of  ray  own  garden,  green  fly  and 
mildew  are  both  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
but  there  has  been  an  unusual  quantity  of 
maggot,   caterpillar  and   Rose  beetle  about,  as 


if  to  justify  the  appearance  of  the  society's  last 
publication,  "  The  Enemies  of  the  Rose."  But 
where  hand  -  picking  has  been  systematically 
carried  out  these  plagues  are  dealt  with  before 
much  damage  is  done,  and  the  foliage  is  now 
looking  both  clean  and  healthy — exceptionally 
so,  I  think.  Then  there  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  that  hete  noir  the  blind  shoot,  due 
largely  to  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere,  so 
that  from  the  exliibition  Rose  standpoint  the 
prospects  are  excellent. 

Garden  Roses  look  uncommonly  well,  but  are 
distinctly  early  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so 
much  so  that  many  sorts  will  be  over  before  the 
month  is  out ;  but  so  extensive  is  the  area  from 
which  the  society  draws  its  exhibitors  that  I 
have  little  doubt  that  this  section  will  be 
unusually  well  represented  at  the  show  on  the 
3rd  prox.  The  feature  of  such  Roses  as  have 
put  in  an  appearance  at  this  early  date  has  been 
their  high  colour,  which  always  means  robust 
health.  To  sum  up  the  situation  in  this  district, 
given  decent  weather  between  now  and  the  date 
of  the  show,  I  venture  to  think  we  shall  have  a 
record  show  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  on 
July  3  next,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity 
of  flowers. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  gather  the  opinions  of 
the  leading  exhibitors  throughout  the  country, 
and  quote  a  few  of  some  from  the  letters  I 
have  received  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers.  I 
hope  the  show  may  prove  a  record  in  one  other 
respect  beside  those  above  referred  to,  namely,  in 
attendance.  Especial  precautions  are  being  taken 
to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  visitors.  The 
catering,  always  the  most  difficult  matter  to 
arrange  satisfactorily,  is  having  unusual  care 
bestowed  on  it.  The  finest  military  bands  have 
been  engaged,  and,  given  a  fine  day,  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  will  be  at  their  best  when  the 
queen  of  flowers  knocks  at  the  gates  on  the 
3rd  prox.,  and  the  combination  will  be  worth  a 
long  journey  to  go  and  see. 

The  president  of  the  society,  l5.  B.  Lindsell, 
Esq. ,  writes  from  Hitchin  :  "I  think  my  Roses 
look  promising,  and  that  they  will  be  fairly  out 
by  July  3.  Only  genial  weather  is  required  to 
realise  an  excellent  promise." 

My  other  Hitchin  correspondent  says  :  * '  My 
Roses  never  looked  better.  We  should  have  a 
grand  show  on  the  3rd." 

From  Hitchin  to  Colchester,  where  the  leading 
amateur  in  this  district  says;  "The  garden 
varieties  are  well  above  the  average,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  July  3  will  be  quite  late 
enough  for  most  amateurs.  Rain  is  wanted. 
Fly  and  mildew  not  much  in  evidence,  but  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  maggots.  Teas  promise 
well,  the  Cochets  are  really  fine  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  promising. " 

The  trade  speak  even  more  confidently.  One 
of  the  leading  firms  write  me  :  "I  think  the  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  Rose  season  are  distinctly 
bright.  Roses  will  be  in  good  time  ;  plants  are 
strong  and  healthy,  carrying  fine  buds  on  nearly 
every  shoot,  w  hich  has  not  been  the  case  of  late 
years,  and  are  free  from  blight  and  insects.  The 
National  should  see  Roses  at  their  best,  especially 
in  the  exhibition  sorts,  but  some  of  the  singles 
and  garden  varieties  will  be  over." 
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A  leading  amateur  south  of  the  Thames  writes  : 
"  Roses  are  lookiDg  better  than  they  have  done 
for  some  years  ;  the  plants  are  wonderfully  clean 
and  healthy,  and  the  buds  look  very  promising. 
All  flowers  out  have  been  very  highly  coloured. 
The  season  is  early  here  and  there  should  be 
some  fine  flowers  by  the  3rd.  Gardens  will  be 
very  fine." 

From  Sutton  I  hear  that  "  all  the  growers  in 
this  district  appear  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  their  plants  and  the  promise  they  hold  out  of 
good  blooms  for  the  first  week  in  July.  A  late 
start  was  followed  by  forcing  weather,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  plants  are  on  the  forward  side.  I 
certainly  anticipate  a  very  fine  show  on  the  .3rd. " 

Hertfordshire. — From  the  headquarters  of  the 
Rose  in  this  county  I  had  a  long  letter  ;  a  brief 
extract  says :  "  We  think  the  present  season 
will  prove  one  of  the  finest  Rose  seasons  of  late 
years.  The  early  species  and  garden  Roses 
are  finer  than  usual ;  colours  are  particularly 
intense.  The  exhibition  sorts  are  opening  most 
promisingly,  and  only  require  a  good  rain  to  be 
quite  first-rate.  Maiden  plants  are  exceptionally 
vigorous.     There  are  very  few  blind  shoots." 

From  Berkshire  and  the  Reading  district  the 
story  is  equally  satisfactory.  Oxford  writes  : 
"  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  rather  late,  but  garden 
Roses  are  coming  into  bloom  fast  and  are  very 
satisfactory.  Teas,  too,  will,  I  think,  be  just 
about  right  for  the  3rd,  and  Roses  generally 
should  be  at  the  zenith  of  their  glory. " 

Further  west  our  leading  amateur  in  this  part 
of  the  country  writes  me :  "  My  Roses  are 
looking  exceedingly  well  and  should  be  quite 
ready  for  the  London  show.  The  Teas  are  much 
more  forward  than  at  this  time  last  year  and  all 
are  looking  strong  and  well.  I  notice  particu- 
larly how  deep  the  colour  is  in  most  flowers  seen 
up  to  now." 

From  the  Midlands  :  "  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
late,  so  are  the  maidens.  Gardens  promise 
unusually  well.  No  May  frosts  of  consetiuence  ; 
Teas  are  therefore  much  better  than  usual.  You 
should  have  an  excellent  show  on  the  3rd, 
judging  from  appearances  here." 

From  Peterborough  :  ' '  The  National  Rose 
Society's  exhibition  on  July  3  promises  to  be  the 
best  yet  held  by  the  society.  Roses  in  this  dis- 
trict are  well  forward  and  look  more  vigorous 
than  for  some  years. " 

I  will  conclude  with  extracts  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  who  writes  :  "  My 
Roses  are  looking  most  promising  and  were 
never  at  this  season  more  free  from  green  fly. 
The  temperature  the  last  few  weeks  has  been 
Very  changeable,  but  at  no  time  have  the  spells 
of  cold  weather  lasted  sufficiently  long  to  arrest 
the  growth  of  the  flower-buds.  There  is  every 
prospect  of  our  National  Show  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  on  July  3,  being  an  exception- 
ally fine  one." 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  not  since  I  started 
making  these  enquiries  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  have  I  received  such  unanimous  replies  from 
ray  correspondents  ;  there  is  not  a  single  un- 
favourable reply  from  any  quarter.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  of  them  for 
their  prompt  replies  to  my  enquiries. 

Pvrley.  Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

June  30. — Southampton  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition ;  Canterbury  and  Kent  Rose  Society's 
Exhibition. 

July  3. — National  Rose  Society's  Metropolitan 
Exhibition,  Regent's  Park. 

Hemerocallis     Dp.     Regel.  —  This 

somewhat  new  variety  of  Day  Lily  is  a  beautiful 
addition  to  the  early  -  flowering  section  of 
hprbaceous  plants,  and  one  that  should  find  a 
place  in  all  good  collections.  Although  it  only 
makes  growth  of  moderate  size  the  flowers  are 


large,  of  good  substance,  and  the  colour  a  deep 
golden  yellow.  If  a  small  group  is  planted  in 
the  border,  a  much  better  method  than  "  dot " 
plants,  a  good  display  is  obtained,  for  though  the 
individual  flowers  are  short-lived,  the  plants 
produce  flower  stems  over  a  considerable  period. 
I  find  that  a  partially  shaded  position  is  pre- 
ferable to  one  in  full  sun.  The  Hemerocallis  are 
easily  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
autumn  or  early  spring,  and  this  variety  is  quite 
happy  in  a  loamy  soil,  though  after  being  split 
up  it  must  be  allowed  one  season  to  become 
re-established.— A.  E   Thatcher. 

The  National  Rose  Society's 
metropolitan    exhibition.— This,   the 

leading  Rose  show  of  the  season,  which  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  July  3,  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's 
Park,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  the 
National  Rose  Society  has  held  for  many  years. 
The  previous  weather  conditions  which,  as  a 
rule,  mar  most  Rose  shows  are  late  spring  frosts 
and  a  long  continuance  of  cold  weather  in  June. 
This  year  both  of  these  conditions  have  been 
absent,  for  seldom  has  there  been  .so  few  frosts 
late  in  the  spring,  while  during  the  present 
month  the  cold  periods  have  never  lasted  more 
than  a  day  or  two,  so  that  the  growth  of  the 
plants  has  at  no  time  received  any  serious  check. 
Among  other  interesting  new  features  of  this 
exhibition  will  be  competitive  groups  of  the 
varieties  which  obtained  the  first,  second  and 
third  places  in  the  recent  ballot  for  the  best 
dwarf  and  climbing  Roses  for  ordinary  garden 
cultivation. — Edward  Mawley,  Hon.  Secretary, 
National  Bose  Society. 

The  Neill  prize.— There  will  be  general 
approbation  of  the  award  made  of  the  Neill  prize 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
which  has  just  been  announced  by  the  council. 
It  has  been  given  to  Dr.  John  H.  Wilson,  the 
talented  lecturer  to  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  a  celebrated  botanist  who  has 
done  much  practical  work  in  investigating  the 
diseases  of  certain  plants  valuable  to  horticul- 
turists and  in  conducting  a  remarkable  series  of 
experimental  work  in  hybridising.  Dr.  Wilson's 
early  days  were  spent  among  horticulturists, 
and  after  some  time  at  St.  Andrews  he  was  for 
some  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  since  that  time  has  filled  several  prominent 
posts  in  connexion  with  botanical  and  horticul- 
tural studies.  His  work  in  hybridising  has 
gone  on  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  awarded  him  a  Banksian 
medal  for  this  as  far  back  as  189ft.  The  Neill 
prize  consists  of  the  interest  of  a  fund  left  by 
the  late  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  and  is  awarded  to 
men  distinguished  for  their  work  in  horticulture 
and  botany.  It  has  been  held  by  some  of  the 
most  able  men  of  their  day  in  Scotland,  but  none 
will  rank  higher  than  the  present  recipient.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Wilson. 

Gardens  in  g^eneral.— Seldom  of  late 

years  have  gardens  generally  looked  fresher  or 
more  beautiful  in  the  middle  of  June  than  now. 
A  really  glorious  steady  downpour  of  rain  lasting 
for  twelve  hours  during  the  night  of  the  lOth 
and  morning  of  the  17th  inst.  so  thoroughly 
refreshed  all  vegetation  that  everything  seems 
green,  vigorous  and  full  of  beauty.  The  grass  is 
rich  in  colour,  dense  and  charming  to  look  upon. 
Trees  are  in  glorious  leafage  ;  shrubs  the  same  ; 
Roses  clean  and  full  of  large  buds.  Hardy 
flowers  of  every  description  seem  to  be  specially 
luxuriant.  Sweet  Peas  have  made  remarkable 
growth  of  late,  and  already  are  blooming  abun- 
dantly. Fruit  trees  and  bushes  carrying  what 
promises  to  be  excellent  crops  are,  in  spite  of 
complaints  as  to  insect  pests,  yet  looking  remark- 
ably well,  and  Strawberries  promise  a  grand 
crop  of  fine  fruit.  Vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion promise  well,  and  rarely  have  looked  better. 
Such  is  the  general  condition  of  gardens  in 
Surrey.  I  trust  the  description  may  fit  gardens 
elsewhere.  In  spite  of  some  early  climatic 
drawbacks  gardening  this  year  promises  well D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

Sprougrhton  hoe. — Your  correspondent 
"  Suburban  ''  need  have  no  fear  in  using  this 
most  excellent  tool  ;  of  all  the  hoes  on  the 
market,  for  Rose  culture  at  any  rate,  it  has 
no  superior.  It  loosens  the  top  surface 
expeditiously  and  thoroughly,  and  it  is, 
from  its  very  shape,  difficult  to  drive  deep 
enough  into  the  soil  to  injure  the  fibrous  roots. 
Its  only  weakness  is  a  tendency  to  bend  at  the 
neck,  which  must  be  rectified  at  once  if  the  work 
is  to  be  done  properly.  If  only  everyone  would 
banish  the  hose  and  use  the  Sproughton  hoe  or 
any  other  hoe  for  that  matter  the  gain  to  their 
gardens  would  be  tremendous. — H.  E.  Molyneux. 

Hoes,  raises  and  Roses.— Your  corre- 
spondent "Suburban,"  in  The  Garden  for  the 
13th  inst.,  asks  about  the  proper  use  of  the 
Sproughton  hoe.  I  have  used  it  regularly  for 
many  years  and  never  imagined  "  the  long 
dagger-like  blade"  could  be  considered  dangerous. 
It  is  not  intended  to  stab  the  ground,  but  to  be 
pushed  or  drawn  through  the  surface  soil  after 
the  manner  of  using  a  Dutch  hoe,  with  the 
advantage  over  that  hoe  of  being  able  to  draw  it 
towards  you  as  well  as  push  it  from  you.  Having 
a  support  only  on  one  side  of  the  blade  it  can 
be  easily  worked  all  round  the  bushes.  The 
sharpened  point  is  very  useful  for  breaking  up 
any  hard  lumps  of  earth  that  are  brought  to 
the  surface.  After  reading  in  The  Garden 
about  the  Gayton  rake  I  sent  to  Cheltenham 
for  one.  I  think  it  will  prove  a  useful  tool  when 
the  top  of  the  ground  is  caked  after  heavy  rain. 
Hitherto  I  have  used  for  this  purpose  a  home- 
made tool,  which  is  simply  an  old  worn-down 
four-pronged  digging  fork  fixed  to  a  long  handle, 
with  the  prongs  bent  at  a  right  angle  to  form  a 
drag  rake  with  teeth  about  3J  inches  long.  It 
does  the  work  in  a  capital  manner,  but  I  find 
that  the  Gayton  rake,  being  so  much  lighter,  is 
less  fatiguing  to  use  and  gets  over  the  ground 
quicker.  So  far  the  Rose  season  here  in  Worcester- 
shire has  begun  exceedingly  well  with  the  climbing 
and  pillar  Roses.  Fortune's  Yellow,  on  the  south 
side  of  a  low  stone  wall,  had  eighty  blooms  out 
at  once  in  the  early  part  of  June.  L'Ideal,  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  house,  has  finer  blooms 
than  I  have  seen  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
The  more  easily  grown  Roses,  like  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere,  Bardou  Job,  Carmine  Pillar,  Ards 
Rover  and  Claire  Jaoquier  are  doing  as  well  as 
possible. — John  J.  Burton. 

Destroying^  queen  vvasps.- A  deter- 
mined attempt  has  been  made  to  destroy  queen 
wasps  at  Great  Limber,  in  North  Lincolnshire, 
this  spring.  Two  years  ago  the  fruit  in  Mr. 
A.  G.  Soames's  garden  was  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  wasps,  and  Mr.  A.  Dutton  (Mr.  Soames's 
head-gardener)  received  instructions  to  pay  2d. 
each  for  queen  wasps  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  and  the  number  of  queen  wasps  killed 
amounted  to  1,.518  this  spring ;  the  number 
brought  in  last  year  amounted  to  450.  As  this 
reward  was  only  paid  for  wasps  caught  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles,  the  figures  given  are  very 
striking.  Have  any  of  your  readers  known  of 
queen  wasps  in  such  large  numbers  being  caught 
in  one  locality  before  ;  and  can  any  state  if  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  all  be  produced  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  or  would  they  be 
likely  to  keep  coming  into  the  district  to  supply 
the  deficiency  caused  by  the  disappearance  of 
queens  in  this  particular  locality? — A.  D." 

W^ellingrtonia  struck  by  light- 
ning.— A  singular  incident  took  place  at 
Whitbourne  Hall,  Worcester,  on  the  3rd  inst. 
During  the  terrific  thunderstorm  a  large  Wel- 
lingtonia  about  70  feet  high  was  struck.  The 
tree  is  one  of  a  row  on  the  east  side  of  the 
grounds  at  the  bottom  of  a  slope.  On  the  higher 
ground  there  are  several  large  Oaks — one  fine 
tree    about    50   feet    away    from    the    struck 
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Wellingtonia  ;  not  one  of  tlie  Oaks  are  damaged. 
The  lightning  appears  to  have  struck  the  Welling- 
tonia at  the  very  top  and  run  more  than  half 
way  around  the  tree  in  its  descent ;  the  bark  is 
thrown  several  yards  away,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell,  the  wood  is  uninjured.  It  is  the  first 
tree  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  known  to  be  struck 
by  lightning. — 1.  Williams. 

Wall  gapdeningr.— In  passing  Crossgar 
Railway  Station,  County  Down,  one  can  notice 
in  the  wall  there  several  bunches  of  Red  Valerian  ; 
the  roots  have  got  well  into  the  chinks  between 
the  stones,  and  seem  to  derive  sufficient  nutriment 
from  tlie  mortar  to  sustain  them.  There  were 
also  many  Snapdragons  and  Wallflowers  growing 
in  the  same  wall.  The  Valerian,  therefore, 
should  be  noted  as  a  wall  plant.  —  Walter 
Smyth,  Holyu'ood,  County  Domi. 

Dimopphotheea  aurantiaca.  —  No 

doubt  many  very  beautiful  and  simple  plants 
suffer  from  hard,  "long  and  difficult  to  pronounce 
names.  This  plant  is  one  most  certainly,  and 
doubtless  it  is  yet  little  known.  I  saw  a  batch 
of  it  in  pots,  raised  from  seed  sown  under  glass 
early  in  the  year,  flowering  abundantly  at  Long 
Ltitton  just  recently,  and  of  all  single  Marguerite 
bright  rich  yellow  flowers  those  of  this  plant, 
borne  on  long  stems,  are  the  most  perfect  in  form 
and  the  most  beautiful.  It  should  make  a  charm- 
ing pot  plant  for  any  purpose,  but  without  doubt 
will  bloom  and  do  well  outdoors  during  the 
summer.  It  is  an  annual  from  Namaqualand, 
and  its  average  height  in  bloom  is  1'2  inches. 
The  plants  need  ample  sunshine.  Just  what  the 
red  or  similarly  -  coloured  flowers  of  Gerbera 
Jamesoni  are  in  form  and  grace  and  beauty,  so 
are  the  rich  yellow  flowers  of  this  lovely  annual. 
It  badly  needs  some  common  name.  — A.  U. 

Lilllum    glganteum   In    New 

Zealand. — I  am  sending  with  this  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Lilium  giganteum  grown  here  in  Mr. 
Percy  Smith's  garden.  It  was  a  very  beautiful 
sight,  the  leaves  being  almost  as  much  admired 
as  the  flowers.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see 
it,  even  if  it  will  not  reproduce.  We  very  much 
enjoy  The  Garden,  besides  getting  many  useful 
hints  from  it. — Rose  E.  Patos,  Momona,  New 
Plymouth,  New  Zealand. 

Destpoying  Daisies.— Now  that  the 

Daisy  season  is  again  with  us,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  let  your  numerous  readers  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  them,  for,  although  they  are  very 
nice  in  their  own  place,  in  lawns  and  greens  they 
are  a  terrible  nuisance  and  eyesore.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  why  Daisies  and  other  weeds  are  so 
generally  found  in  lawns  is  poverty  of  soil, 
caused  by  cutting  the  grass  year  after  year, 
without  in  many  cases  even  the  thought  of 
applying  nourishment  to  the  distressed  lawns. 
Another  prominent  reason  is  that  the  Daisy 
multiplies  at  an  enormous  rate  by  self-sown  .seed 
and  delights  in  poor  land,  so  that  to  have  oi'r 
lawns  renewed  without  disturbing  the  turf, 
something  that  will  kill  tlie  Daisies,  enrich  the 
starved  land  and  nourish  the  grass  is  the  ideal 
that  is  wanted.  Fortunately,  that  ideal  can  now 
be  easily  procured.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  my 
wits'  end.  The  lawns  then  under  my  charge 
were  in  a  fearful  state  with  Daisies  and  other 
weeds,  especially  Daisies,  and  every  year  getting 
worse.  We  got  a  trial  order  of  Climax  Lawn 
Sand,  and  it  proved  so  surprisingly  successful 
that  we  put  on  40cwt.  of  it  that  year  with  the 
mo.^t  flattering  results.  I  am  using  a  large 
quantity  of  the  sand  on  the  lawns  here  this 
spring.  I  consider  May  the  best  month  to  use 
it,  as  the  grass  quickly  recovers  from  the 
temporary  browning  at  this  time.  I  also  believe 
in  patting  it  on  rather  heavier  than  the  makers 
state  in  their  directions,  as,  although  it  adds 
somewhat  to  the  cost,  it  makes  a  surer  job  and 
saves  any  trouble  for  years  ;  in  fact,  till  the  soil 
begins  to  get  poor  again.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  enquiries  in  the  matter,  provided  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed. — C.  T. 
Cole,  The  Oardeiu,  Craighead,  Bothwell,  N.B. 


Incpeasing    double     Daisies.  —  I 

thank  you  for  the  article  in  The  Garden  for 
May  30  on  the  DsUsy  subject.  It  was  the  very 
thing  I  wanted  to  know,  and  was  thinking  of 
writing  to  Messrs.  Barr  (from  whom  I  had  my 
seed  of  their  giant  double,  which  has  turned  out 
splendid)  to  know  how  best  to  continue  the 
perfection,  by  slips  from  old  roots  or  to  sow  seed 
annually  ?  After  reading  your  article,  I  shall  try 
the  offset  way  of  increasing,  or  rather  in  my  case 
decreasing,  but  continuing  my  stock  for  next 
spring.  I  only  had  a  small  packet  of  seed  ;  they 
soon  came  up,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  handle  them 
I  thinned  into  wider  spaces.  Through  the 
summer,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  in  the  autumn,  a 
few  at  a  time,  I  got  them  permanently  placed  in  a 
border  all  round  my  beds,  consequently  there 
is  at  least  UK)  feet  of  nearly  a  foot  wide  of 
blossom  now.  They  are  a  sight  worth  looking 
at,  as  is  shown  by  the  admiration  evinced  by 
passers-by.  Personally,  I  should  say  the  seed 
sowing  is  quite  as  easy,  But  I  shall  this  year  try 
your  method  ;  I  shall  put  the  offsets  at  once  into 
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permanent  quarters.  I  am  also  so  glad  to  read 
about  the  subject  of  Polyanthus  culture  ;  I  want 
to  increase  my  small  stock  of  the  good  ones  I 
have.  I  must  tell  you  I  only  put  one  Daisy  root 
at  intervals  of  about  4  inches,  and  yet  there  is  this 
splendid  show.  I  think  my  borders  are  likely  to 
set  a  taste  for  Daisies.  If  Mr.  Barr  reads  this  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  pleased. — M.  Cloke. 

WHAT  AN  ARTIST  NATURE   IS  ! 

Every  uncultivated  and  wild  place,  every  spot 
left  entirely  to  her,  if  only  man  keeps  his  rough 
hands  off  it,  she  decks  forthwith  in  the  most 
tasteful  way,  clothes  it  with  plants,  flowers  and 
shrulis,  whose  unfettered  growth,  natural  grace 
and  charming  grouping  are  evidence  that  they 
have  grown  up  not  under  the  disciplinary  rod  of 
the  great  egoist,  but  that  Nature  has  here  had 
her  own  free  way.  Every  neglected  spot,  how- 
ever small,  becomes  forthwith  beautiful.  Hence 
is  derived  the  principle  of  English  gardens,  which 


is,  to  conceal  art  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  they 
may  look  as  if  Nature  had  here  been  allowed  her 
own  way.  For  only  so  is  she  perfectly  beautiful, 
/.< . ,  does  she  most  clearly  show  the  objectification 
of  the  still  unconscious  Will-to-live,  which  here 
displays  itself  with  the  utmost  naivet(5,  because 
the  forms  are  not  determined — as  in  the  animal 
world — by  outside  aims,  but  solely  and  imme- 
diately by  soil,  climate,  and  that  mysterious 
third  thing  which  imparts  such  diverse  forms  and 
characters  to  the  many  plants  that  owe  their 
origin  to  the  same  soil  and  the  same  climate. 
The  great  difference  between  the  English  (or 
more  properly,  Chinese)  and  the  old  French 
gardens — these  are  now  becoming  rare,  though 
a  few  fine  examples  are  still  to  be  found — lies  in 
the  last  resort  in  this  :  that  the  former  are  laid 
out  in  an  objective,  the  latter  in  a  subjective, 
spirit.  In  English  gardens  the  Will  of  Nature, 
as  it  objectifies  itself  in  tree,  shrub,  hill  and 
stream,  is  brought  to  the  purest  possible  expres- 
sion of  these  her  [Platonic]  ideas— that  is  to  say, 
of  her  very  essence.  In  French  gardens,  on  the 
contrary,  is  reflected  only  the  Will  of  the  ovsner, 
which  has  subjugated  Nature  and  made  her  wear 
not  her  free  ideas,  but  badges  of  slavery,  forms 
forced  upon  her  by  the  owner's  whims — clipped 
hedges,  topiary  work,  straight  avenues,  pergolas 
and  so  on. — ScHOPENHAnER  ("World  as  Will 
and  Presentment,"  Chapter  XXXIII.). 


WATERING. 

What  to  Do  and  What  Not  to  Do. 

IT  goes  without  saying  that  on  most  soils 
some  watering  must  be  done  in  any  ordi- 
nary summer,  though  its  necessity  may 
be  very  much  lessened  by  a  proper  system 
of  deep  cultivation.  In  one  dry  summer 
I  had  a  bed  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  mois- 
ture-loving plants,  which  stood  the  whole  of  the 
drought  without  flagging,  though  they  were 
never  watered,  simply  because  the  bed  had  Ijeen 
dug  right  out  the  previous  autumn  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet,  thus  giving  them  an  extensive  root  run. 
In  another  part  of  the  garden  of  similar  a.spect 
and  with  similar  natural  conditions,  except  that 
the  ground  had  not  been  so  treated,  the  leaves  of 
some  clumps  of  Phloxes  hung  limply  down  the 
stem  for  a  good, part  of  July  and  August.  This 
practice  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  watering 
most  herbaceous  plants,  but  of  course  it  is  not 
always  practicable. 

Annuals  and  bedding  plants  generally,  how^ 
ever,  are  different,  and,  whatever  method  of 
cultivation  is  practised,  they  will  suffer  from  a 
severe  drought,  though  good  cultivation  is  helpful. 
In  addition  to  deep  digging,  a  gentle  hoeing  or 
loosening  of  the  surface  checks  the  rise  of  moisture 
from  below  and  consequent  evaporation.  This  is 
just  the  reverse  of  what  happens  when  surface 
watering  is  practised,  when,  all  the  water  being 
in  the  top  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  soil,  which  is  of 
close  nature,  it  is  rapidly  evaporated  by  the  sun's 
heat.  The  obvious  inference  from  this  is  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  water  seldom,  and  only, 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  do  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  soil  is  saturated  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  a  foot — deeper  if  possible. 

This  can  be  done,  as  regards  beds  and  borders, 
in  two  ways.  The  soil  can  .be  very  lightly 
loosened  at  the  surface,  and  the  water  put  on 
with  a  fine  rose  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  during 
a  long  summer  evening,  the  intervals  'giving  the 
water  time  to  percolate  down,  and  lessening  the 
liability  of  the  soil  to  run  together.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  cover  the  soil  with  a  layer  of  short 
manure  and  half  turn  it  in,  when,  the  soil  being 
in  such  a  rough  state  and  kept  open  by  little 
pieces  of  very  porous  stuff,  it  will  absorb  any 
amount  of  water,  which  may  be  poUred  on  with 
as  coarse  a  rose  as  you  possess,  the  manure  feeding 
the  plants  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  more 
satisfactory  method  than  the  former,  and  scarcely 
takes  up  more  time,  while  the  ground  can  be 
watered  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  need  no  more 
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water  for  two  or  three  weeks,  perhaps  not  again 
during  the  summer  if  an  ordinary  amount  of 
rain  falls.  For  Marrow  beds,  outdoor  Cucum- 
ber beds,  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias  and 
other 

MoiSTURE-LOVINfi    PLANTS, 

a  different  course  can  be  adopted.  If  a  flower 
pot  is  sunk  in  the  ground  up  to  the  rim  with  a 
few  pieces  of  broken  pot  underneath,  water  can 
be  poured  into  it  even  with  a  pail  and  it  will  run 
into  the  ground,  and  there  is  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  nearly  all  the  water  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  very  little  of  it  being  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  a  specially 
advantageous  practice  where  the  ground  has  been 
raised  to  make  a  bed,  as,  tor  instance,  a  Marrow 
bed.  For  some  special  things  which  it  is  desired 
to  water  occasionally,  such  as  Lilies,  a  mulching 
round  the  stems  with  light  manure  partly  turned 
into  the  surface  soil  is  the  best  practice,  as  it  lets 
the  water  run  quickly  into  the  soil,  and  has  not 
the  unsightliness  of  a  flower-pot  let  into  the 
ground,  which,  however,  does  not  show  among 
the  Marrows  or  underneath  spreading  things  like 
Dahlias. 

Where  rain  water  is  available  it  should  by  all 
means  be  used,  hard  water,  especially  very  hard 
water,  not  only  not  helping  to  dissolve  the  food 
material  of  the  soil,  but  caking  the  ground 
together  to  a  worse  extent  than  rain  water,  and 
shutting  out  the  air,  the  carbonate  or  sulphate 
of  lime  in  the  water  solidifying  between  the 
particles  and  cementing  them  together,  thus 
forming  a  hard  crust,  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way  as  the  inside  of  a  kettle  becomes  encrusted 
by  the  boiling  of  hard  water,  the  pure  water 
going  off  as  steam  and  the  solid  matter  in  the 
w">t«r  remaining.  A.   P. 
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THE    SUMMER    STOPPING    OF    THE 
SHOOTS    OF    VINES. 

FAILURE  in  the  growth  of  good  Grapes 
by  amateurs  is  often  caused  by  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  how  and  when 
to  stop  (meaning,  to  cut  off)  the 
young  growth  on  the  green  shoots  of 
Vines  in  early  summer  when  growth 
is  so  active.  So  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  Vine 
at  this  time  of  the  year  that,  if  the  work  of 
stopping  is  neglected,  the  roof  of  the  vinery  soon 
becomes  one  tangle  of  useless  and  wasteful 
shoots,  shutting  out  light  and  air  so  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Vine  and  to  the  success 
of  the  crop  of  Grapes,  and  at  the  expense  of 
uselessly  wasting  the  energies  of  the  Vine.  Th' 
subject  of  stopping  the  Vine  is  so  simple  and 
entails  so  little  labour  fhat,  once  well  under- 
stood, a  child  could  do  the  work  without  trouble, 
so  that  there  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  its  being 
neglected.  The  new  shoots  which  emerge  in 
spring  from  the  shoots  of  last  year's  growth, 
which  were  pruned  back  in  winter,  should  be 
15  inches  apart  (on  both  sides  of  the  Vine)  an 
Vines  of  moderate  growth  such  as  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster's  Seedling 
and  Buokland  Sweetwater,  and  18  inches  on  the 
stronger-growing  sorts  such  as  Gros  Colman, 
Gros  Maroc  and  Alicante. 

The  bunch  of  Grapes  on  these  shoots  generally 
appears  after  the  third  leaf  of  the  shoot  has  been 
developed.  As  soon  as  three  other  small  leaves 
have  been  formed  above  the  bunch  is  the  time  to 
stop  the  shoot  by  pinching  out  the  point  or  heart 
with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  This  will 
leave  six  primary 
leaves  on  the  shoot, 
which  must  be 
guarded  and  kept 
healthy  imtil  the 
crop  is  ripened  and 
gathered,  as  on  the 
health  and  vigour 
of  these  leaves  the 
success  of  the  crop 
greatly  depends. 
The  result  of  stop- 
ping the  shoots  will 
be  that  several 
other  small  shoots 
will  emerge  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves 
below.  These  in 
their  turn,  as  soon 
as  they  have  formed 
two  leaves,  must  be 
stopped  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  must 
also  all  the  young 
shoots  which  will 
emerge  from  the 
stopping  of  these 
sub  -  shoots,  which 
are  termed  laterals. 
By  the  time  this 
third  stopping  will 
have  taken  place, 
growth  of  foliage 
will  be  on  the  wane 
and  the  Grapes 
colouring,  and  then 
this  lateral  growth 
may  be  permitted 
more  freedom,  with 
advantage,  stopping 
them  at  the  sixth 
leaf  instead  of  the 
second.  This  summer 
stopping  of  the 
shoots  is  of  the 
greatest  import- 
(Mufh  minced  )  ance,  and  jamateurs 


frequently  err  in  either  not  doing  the  work 
properly  or  leaving  the  growths  alone.  I  hope, 
however,  the  few  notes  I  have  made  will  be 
helpful  to  readers  of  The  Garden.  Vine- 
growing  is  very  interesting,  and,  when  the  simple 
rules  of  culture  are  observed,  it  is  not  difficult. 
Some  varieties,  of  course,  are  more  easily 
managed  than  others.  Owen  Thomas. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
STRAWBERRY. 
{Continued  from  page  399.) 
Forced  Strawberries 
REiiiniRE  careful  management,  and  the  earliest 
runners  that  can  be  procured  should  be  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Many  growers  now  layer  the 
young  plants  at  once  into  their  fruiting  pots,  and 
experience  teaches  that  this  plan  answers  admir- 
ably. No  intermediate  shift  is  needed,  and  less 
labour  is  required  in  their  preparation.  Suitable 
sized  pots  are  those  measuring  7  inches  in 
diameter  ;  these  must  be  clean  and  well  drained. 
Place  a  sprinkling  of  soot  over  the  drainage  and 
fill  the  pots  to  within  an  inch  of  their  tops  with 
the  best  loam  procurable.  A  7-inch  potful  of 
bone-meal  may  be  added  to  each  barrowload  of 
the  loam  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  soil  must 
be  made  very  firm  in  the  pots.  When  layering 
endeavour  to  leave  the  space  between  every 
alternate  row  of  plants  quite  clear  ;  by  attention 
to  this  plenty  of  room  is  afforded  for  the  con- 
venience of  watering  and  cleaning,  and  the  beds 
will  also  present  a  better  appearance  when  the 
work  is  completed.  Never  allow  the  plants  to 
suffer  through  becoming  dry  at  the  roots. 

When  the  young  layers  become  established  in 
the  pots  they  may  be  detached  from  the  old  plants 
and  the  pots  arranged  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  an 
open  and  sunny  position,  where  they  may  remain 
until  the  end  of  October.  The  best  place  for  the 
plants  during  winter  is  in  cold  frames,  where  the 
pots  may  be  plunged  in  ashes,  which  will  prevent 
them  becoming  injured  during  severe  frost.  Air 
must  be  admitted  whenever  the  weather  permits. 
Strawberries  must  be  forced  slowly  ;  to  place 
the  plants  direct  from  the  frames  into  a  high 
temperature  is  to  court  disaster.  A  temperature 
of  45°  to  50°  is  suitable  for  a  start,  gradually 
increasing  this  to  60°  as  the  flowers  open. 
As  the  plants  are  removed  from  the  cold  frame  a, 
top-dressing  of  loam  with  a  teaspoonful  of  some 
approved  fertiliser  (Clay's  and  Willis's  Universal 
have  proved  excellent)  should  be  applied  to  each 
pot.  Six  or  seven  berries  are  enough  to  allow  on 
a  plant,  and  when  these  have  formed  the  remaining 
flowers  should  be  removed.  At  this  stage  a  tem- 
perature of  ti5°  by  night,  rising  to  70°  during  the 
day,  should  be  maintained.  Weak  manure  water 
at  this  time  should  be  applied  to  the  plants  about 
three  times  during  the  week. 

As  the  berries  swell  and  commence  to  colour 
the  temperature  during  the  day  may,  with  the 
aid  of  sunshine,  rise  to  80°,  but  this  should  not 
be  exceeded  in  any  case.  The  flavour  of  the 
berries  is  improved  if  the  plants  are  removed  into 
a  slightly  lower  temperature  just  before  they  are 
thoroughly  ripe.  The  plants  must  always  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass,  and  will  require  abundance 
of  water  ;  if  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  flag  they 
seldom  recover.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  layer 
of  half-rotten  manure  on  the  shelves  and  stand 
the  plants  on  this  as  an  aid  in  keeping  the  roots 
moist,  but  even  then  frequent  waterings  are 
necessary. 

Muiiden  Oardenx,  Watjoril.  C.  Ruse. 

CATTLEYA    MENDELII     QUEEN 

ALEXANDRA. 

This  Orchid  is  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful  form 
of  the  old  C.  Mendelii.  In  addition  to  its  excel- 
lent size  and  form  the  labellum  is  pure  white 
ornamented  with  a  central  marking  of  soft  rosy 
purple.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William 
Bull  and  Sons  of  Chelsea  at  the  recent  Temple 
Show,  when  it  attracted  much  attention, 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


PROPAGATING    ROSES    BY    SOFT- 
WOODED    CUTTINGS. 

NOW  that  the  propagating  cases  are 
comparatively  empty  many  who 
have  such  at  their  disposal  and  who 
also  have  Roses  that  they  wish  to 
increase  the  stock  of  may,  with 
interest  and  profit,  devote  some 
time  to  the  propagation  of  these  subjects  by 
means  of  cuttings  formed  from  half-ripened 
wood.  Such  cuttings  of  many  of  the  species  and 
most  of  the  rambler  varieties  root  readily,  and 
doubtless  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  might  also  be  propagated  in  this 
manner. 

The  operation  is  a  simple  one.  Secure  some 
5-inoh  or  7-inch  pots,  place  crocks  in  them  to 
one-third  of  their  height  and  then  fill  in  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  rather  finely-sifted  soil 
that  contains  a  good  percentage  of  coarse  but  clean 
sand.  This  soil  must  be  made  moderately  firm, 
and  before  inserting  the  cuttings  place  a  thin 
layer  of  sand  on  the  surface.  It  is  in  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  cuttings  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  care  must  be  exercised. 
Shoots  6  inches  to  9  inches  long  that  do  not 
terminate  in  a  flower-bud  are  best,  and  these 
should  be  detached  with  the  thinnest  possible 
heel  of  the  older  wood  adhering.  Smooth  over 
the  base  and  remove  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves 
with  a  sharp,  clean  knife,  and  also  remove  the 
very  soft  tip  so  that  when  finished  the  cuttings 
will  be  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  these 
being  the  most  convenient  sizes.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  these  cuttings  flag  in  the  least 
before  inserting  them  in  the  pots,  rapidity  in 
gathering,  making  and  planting  them  being  an 
important  point. 

A  5-inch  pot  will  take  comfortably  five  cut- 
tings, and  a  7-inch  will  accommodate  two  more, 
the  best  way  being  to  place  them  near  the  edge. 
A  point  where  many  fail  is  in  planting  the  cut- 
tings too  deeply  ;  those  (i  inches  long  may  go 
IJ  inches  deep  and  the  longer  ones  2  inches.  It 
is  absolutely  essential,  as  in  the  ease  of  all 
cuttings,  to  make  the  soil  quite  firm  at  the  bases 
of  the  shoots,  otherwise  roots  will  certainly  not 
be  omitted. 

After  inserting  the  cuttings  give  them  a  gentle 
watering  in  through  a  rosed  can  and  then  plunge 
the  pots  to  their  rims  in  Cocoanut  fibre  in  the 
propagating  cases  and  shut  them  close.  The 
temperature,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  may  well 
be  a  natural  one  ;  or  if  a  slight  bottom-heat  can 
be  afibrded  rooting  will  be  considerably  facili- 
tated, but  excessive  heat  must  at  all  times  be 
avoided.  Each  morning  the  glass  of  the 
lights  should  be  wiped  dry  and  a  chink  of  air 
left  on  for  about  half-an-hour  so  as  to  dis- 
sipate any  superfluous  atmospheric  moisture. 
Any  dead  or  decaying  leaves  must  be  promptly 
removed.  If  the  soil  shows  signs  of  becoming 
dry  water  is  necessary ;  but  care  must  be 
be  exercised  in  applying  it,  as  wet  soil  is 
not  desirable.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  fibre 
moist.  Rooting  will  be  effected  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  growth  is  noticed  as 
being  active  the  pots  may  be  removed  from  the 
cases  and  stood  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  taking 
care  to  avoid  cold  draughts  or  mildew  will  sure 
to  appear.  After-treatment  will  consist  in  the 
general  routine  of  watering  and  gradually  inuring 
the  young  plants  to  a  cooler  and  drier  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  they  are  quite  hardened  off  for 
planting  out  in  nursery  beds  in  the  autumn. 

By  adopting  the  above  system  of  propagation 
nearly  a  year  is  saved,  as  the  plants  liy  this  time 
next  year  will  be  nearly  as  forward  as  are  those 
from  cuttings  inserted  last  autumn.  Even  those 
who  do  not  possess  the  orthodox  propagating 
cases  might  try  this  system,  using  deep  boxes 
partly  filled  with  fibre  for  plunging  the  pots  in  and 
covering  them  with  sheets  of  glass.     F.  W.  H. 


ROSA    MOYESII. 

This  is  a  very  delightful  new  single  Rose  from 
China,  giving  one  the  impression  of  an  exceed- 
ingly thorny,  vigorous-growing  species.  The 
colour  is  very  exceptional  and  of  a  ruby  red  tone, 
much  more  intense  in  the  opening  flowers.  The 
blossoms  are  about  2  inches  across  and  the  petals 
of  very  firm  texture.     The  leaves  are  also  of  firm 


The  plant  is  in  a  fairly  sheltered  corner  that  gets 
the  benefit  of  all  the  sun  that  is  to  be  had  up  to 
midday — and  what  a  dainty  little  flower  it  is, 
not  only  the  flower,  but  the  whole  plant  is 
unique  ;  the  flower,  of  a  pure  satiny  white,  is 
interesting  because  it  has  only  four  petals  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  the  plant  is 
unusual  because,  first  of  all,  the  enormous  thorns 
on  the  young  wood  are  blood-red  in  colour  ;  and, 


A   NEW  ROSE  SPECIES  :    ROSA   MOYESII,     (Xatuml  si^e.) 


texture,  long,  usually  eleven  lobed,  the  lobes 
oblong,  ovate,  dark  green  and  thorny  on  the 
under  sides.  Should  the  plant  prove  to  be  a  free 
bloomer  it  will  create  a  sensation  in  the  garden, 
and  in  any  case  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  hybridist  for  some  time  to  come.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  9th 
inst. ,  when  it  received  an  award  of  merit. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  ROSES. 
YouB  correspondent  "  M.  P.  H."  on  page  286 
thinks  a  few  notes  on  the  above  might  interest 
some  of  your  readers,  and  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  sending  you  the  following.  At  the  same  time, 
situation  of  the  Rose  garden,  as  well  as  of  the 
particular  plant  in  it,  may  easily  make  all  the 
difference  between  an  early  and  a  normal 
blooming  period.  For  early-flowering  Roses 
we  have  to  depend  largely  on  the  species  and  one 
or  two  hybrids  ;  by  early  flowering  I  mean  May. 
The  season  this  year,  at  any  rate  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  was  late  (practically  ten  days,  or 
a  fortnight  possibly) ;  but,  nevertheless,  my  first 
Rose  flowered  earlier  than  usual — two  days 
earlier  than  last  year,  and,  curiously  enough,  on 
a  plant  that,  although  early,  is  generally  a  good 
way  down  the  list  that  I  generally  keep.  Rosa 
serioea  pterooantha  occupies  the  place  of  honour 
this  year,  and  its  first  flower  opened  on  May   !l. 


secondly,  because  the  leaves  are  produced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  a  delicate,  almost  fan-lik^, 
appearance.  Altogether  the  Rose  is  entitled  to 
a  high  place  among  the  interesting  Roses.  Only 
two  flowers  made  their  appearance  on  the  date 
named,  and  the  month  was  drawing  to  its  close 
before  the  plant  was  in  full  flower,  but  they 
were  sufficient.  Alpina,  which  for  years  has 
always  been  the  first  Rose  to  flower,  waited 
until  the  r2th  before  it  opened  its  first 
bloom — one  day  later  than  in  1907.  It  is 
quite  regular  in  the  habit,  and  has  never 
failed  to  produce  flowers  with  me  before  the  end 
of  the  second  week  in  May.  The  plant,  however, 
refuses  to  grow  very  much,  and  is  not  much 
bigger  than  when  planted  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  Naturally  smooth  wooded,  under 
cultivation  this  Rose  occasionally  produces  thorns. 
Why,  I  wonder  ?  The  15th  saw  two  more 
species  join  in  the  race — Altaica,  sometimes 
called  Spinosissima  maxima,  surely  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  early-flowering  Roses,  and 
a  single  yellow  form  of  one  of  the  Scotch  Roses. 
By  the  2(lth  the  bushes  of  Altaica  were  in  full 
flower  and  covered  with  hundreds  of  beautiful 
blossoms  ;  it  makes  a  fine  hedge,  and,  unlike  most 
of  the  early  Roses,  gives  a  few  flowers  again  in 
tlie  autumn.  Nuttaliana,  the  first  pink  Rose 
came  out  on  the  18th  ;  it  is  very  beautiful,  its 
large  single  flowers  freely  produced  of  a  most 
pleasing  shade  of  soft  pink  with  golden  stamens. 
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making  a  fine  contrast.  Virginiana  variety 
Moodsii,  Xanthina,  Harrisoni,  Copper  Briar,  and 
several  varieties  (white,  pink  and  yellow)  of  the 
Scotch  Roses  were  all  in  flower  by  the  24th.  On 
the  25th  Conrad  F.  Meyer  opened  its  first  flower, 
and  what  a  glorious  Rose  it  is.  I  cut  over  fifty 
flowers  of  it  on  May  30,  and  they  literally 
perfumed  the  house.  The  great  branches  seemed 
overweighted  with  the  enormous  flowers,  and 
had  to  be  staked  well  to  prevent  them 
doing  themselves  irretrievable  damage,  the 
thorns  literally  tearing  the  foliage  and  flowers 
to  pieces  where  this  is  not  done.  Some  dozen 
varieties  of  Rugosa  were  in  full  flower  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  notably  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert, 
Mercedes  delicata,  Chedane  Guinoisseaux,  Rose 
Apples,  &c.  No  Hybrid  Perpetuals  favoured 
me  in  May  ;  but  the  following  Hybrid  Teas  were 
all  in  flower  before  June  1  :  Gustave  Regis, 
Antoine  Rivoire,  Grace  Darling,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Amateur  Teyssier,  Lady  Ashtown, 
Betty,  Lady  Waterlow  and  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  Sinica  Anemone  was  not  out  on  June  1, 
and  since  then  my  garden  is  getting  quite 
gay.  Jersey  Beauty  and  Gardenia  among  the 
wichuraianas ;  Leonie  and  Eugenie  Lamesch, 
Petit  Constant  and  Kleiner  Alfred  are  in  full 
flower  of  the  Pompons.  Teas  are  quite  plentiful 
and  too  numerous  to  mention.  Rosa  oanina  and 
arvensis  are  just  coming  out  in  the  hedges,  and 
are  a  little  later  than  last  year  ;  all  of  which 
forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  my  garden  is 
earlier  than  most.  As  to  the  prospects  of  the 
coming  Rose  season,  I  hope  to  write  you  next 
week  ;  at  the  moment  they  are  excellent. 

H.    E.    MOLTNEUX. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

WATER    LILIES    AND    THEIR 
CULTURE. 

1AM  well  within  the  mark  in  ascribing  to 
the  Water  Lily  a  charm  and  grace  such  as 
few  other  plants  dare  hope  to  equal,  much 
less  excel.  Being  aquatics  the  cultivation 
of  the  many  varieties  necessitates  the 
existence  of  water  of  suitable  depth,  and 
the  greatest  measure  of  success  follows  when  the 
plants  can  be  planted  out  and  permanently  estab- 
lished, as  neither  the  foliage  nor  the  flowers  are 
so  freely  produced  when  the  plants  are  in  confined 
areas.       Such    marvellous   lives    have   even    the 
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choicest  hybrid  Nymphseas  that  small  basins  or 
submerged  tubs  will  sustain  the  plants  in  vigorous 
health  for  several  years  with  ample  remuneration 
in  flowers,  but  whenever  a  paucity  of  bloom 
becomes  evident  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
renewing  the  compost  in  which  they  are  planted. 
This  may  consist  of  two  parts  old  maiden  loam  to 
one  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  the 
whole  to  be  carefully  mixed  before  using. 

May  is  the  best  month  for  planting  Nymphseas, 
but  as  most  dealers  in  water  plants  hold  their 
stock  of  these  in  pots  amateurs  may  safely  plant 
up  to  the  end  of  June  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
some  advantage  in  planting  at  the  latter  date,  as 
then  one  may  see  the  earliest  flowers  of  the  season 
and  choose  such  colours  as  appeal  to  the  indivi- 
dual taste,  for  though  no  Water  Lily  may  be  said 
to  produce  flowers  of  a  doubtful  colour  yet  their 
variety  is  exceedingly  great,  and  the  combinations 
which  occur  in  some  of  the  flowers  really  require 
seeing,  as  words  cannot  adequately  do  justice  to 
their  rare  beauty. 

For  practical  purposes  Nymphfeas  are  grouped 
according  to  the  depth  of  water  in  which  they 
are  found  to  succeed  in  best.  Pygmiva  and 
Helvola  are  miniatures  for  planting  in  shallow 
water  of  a  depth  of  12  inches  or  so ;  all  the  others 


I  succeed  in  water  2  feet  to  4  feet  deep,  though 
only  the  most  vigorous  need  be  given  the  latter 
depth.  One  of  the  salient  points  in  successful 
Lily  culture  is  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
which  in  the  open  depends  upon  solar  heat  for  its 
warmth,  and  as  this  never  becomes  excessive  in 
our  climate  every  ray  should  be  husbanded  and 
the  water  inlet  to  the  pond  be  governed,  where 
possible,  by  a  niggard  hand. 

Water  Lilies  revel  in  abundant  sunshine,  so 
that  little  or  no  good  can  be  expected  from  them 
when  planted  in  positions  overshadowed  by  trees 
or  buildings  ;  under  such  conditions  leaf  growth 
is  excessive  and  the  flowers  are  few  and  imper- 
fectly coloured.  Thomas  Smith. 
Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines. 
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PERMANENT    EDGING    PLANTS. 

We  possess  a  number  of  plants  that  are  eminently 
adapted  to  form  permanent  edges  to  large  beds 
and  shrubberies.  In  large  gardens  and  parks, 
whether  private  or  public,  enormous  quantities 
of  edging  plants  are  required  annually,  and  their 
production  entails  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
time  and  labour.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  the 
majority  of  the  beds  should  be  planted  with  a 
permanent  edging ;  but  one-third  may  be  so 
treated,  which  will  both  lessen  the  work  and  add 
variety.  I  have  found  that  two  rows  of  Megasea 
cordifolia  planted  9  inches  apart  each  way 
speedily  form  a  splendid  belt,  handsome  at  all 
times  and  strikingly  beautiful  when  in  flower. 
Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora  is  a  superb  subject 
as  an  edging  to  a  large  foliage  or  sub-tropical 
bed,  and  if  Winter  Aconites  are  planted  on 
either  side  of  them  the  edging  at  least  is 
permanently  furnished. 

The  Golden  Ivy  is  not  appreciated  as  it  should 
be,  and  a  1  foot  wide  belt  kept  strictly  in 
position  and  clipped  each  spring  is  nearly  as 
efiective  as  the  golden-leaved  Creeping  Jenny 
(Lysimachia  raummularia  aurea).  In  planting 
the  last  named  the  ground  should  be  raised 
2  inches  from  1  foot  to  the  outer  edge  and  sloping 
i  towards  the  edge.  Antennaria  tomentosa  should 
I  be  similarly  treated.  Bare  patches  will  occur 
during  winter,  especially  if  we  experience 
excessive  rain  and  fogs  ;  but  this  is  easily 
remedied  by  the  removal  of  a  few  tufts  from  the 
well-furnished  portion  or  witli  plants  from  the 
reserve  garden.  The  variegated  form  makes  a 
very  handsome  edging,  and  should  be  pegged  in 
position.  The  golden  -  foliaged  Stoneerop  is 
very  fine  ;  small  tufts  or  e\'en  single  growths 
;  planted  2  inches  apart  over  a  1  foot  wide  surface 
i  of  well-manured  soil  will  develop  into  a  dense 
carpet  the  same  season,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
carry  out  the  work.  Heuchera  sanguinea  makes 
a  bold  display  as  seen  in  a  15-inch  belt,  and  it  is 
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hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon    the    extreme 
beauty  of  the  plant. 

If  less  desirable,  the  old  and  persistent 
Armeria  maritima  is  not  to  be  despised,  and 
small  pieces  afford  a  dense  edging  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  and  failure  to  clip  it  at 
the  proper  time  will  account  for  the  straggling 
masses  often  seen  in  amateurs'  gardens.  Drastic 
measures  must  be  employed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade  it  should  be  cut  off  to  the  ground 
level  and  subsequently  clipped  to  maintain  a 
fairly  compact  habit  or  appearance. 

Many  of  the  Saxifragas  lend  them- 
selves to  this  work  and  are  eflective 
when  planted  on  a  raised  and  sloping 
surface,  and,  perhaps,  S.  hypnoides  is 
as  good  as  any.  It  is  literally  smothered 
with  dainty  white  flowers  in  summer, 
while  it  presents  a  very  cheerful  and 
fresh  appearance  during  the  dull 
season.  Alyssum  saxatile  eorapactum 
is  useful  as  an  edging  to  Rhododendron 
and  shrub  beds  ;  an  important  point 
is  to  remove  the  flower-spikes  as  soon  ' 

as  they  fade,  as  the  ripening  of  the 
seeds  induces  a  weedy  and  undesirable 
habit.  The  improved  forms  of  Pinks 
yield  a  wonderful  harvest  of  inflores- 
cence when  employed  in  this  way  and 
fully  exposed  to  light  and  sun,  and, 
provided  the  ground  in  close  proximity 
to  them  is  richly  manured  each  season, 
many  years  will  elapse  ere  they  exhibit 
signs  of  deterioration.  Iberis  semper- 
virens  forms  a  fine  white  mass,  and 
the  best  way  to  keep  it  in  order  is  to 
clip  back  sharp  after  flowering  and 
encourage  new  growth  by  an  application 
of  artificial  manure. 

Walter  H.  Aogett. 


Though  during  the  past  season  there  may  not 
have  been  any  very  marked  advance  in  new 
seedling  Daffodils,  there  have  been  some  very 
striking  flowers  exhibited.  Besides  the  beautiful 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams  at  Truro,  some 
new  and  distinct  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  P.  D. 
Williams  of  Lanarth.  Among  these  were, 
notably,  a  lovely  Poetaz,  with  pure  white  petals 
and  a  large  scarlet  eye.  The  petals  were  flat  and 
evenly  overlapping,  and  the  eye  was  of  almost 
pure  scarlet,  brighter  in  tint  than  any  other 
known  variety.  This  flower  was  named  Spark- 
ling Beauty.     Inga,  also  raised  by  Mr.    P.    D. 


IRIS    CARTHUSIANA. 
This  is  a  beautiful  cross-bred  variety, 
said  to  have  been  raised  from  a  cross 
between  an  unnamed  species  collected 
near  Mardin  in  Syria   and   the   hand- 
some Flag  Iris   I.    pallida  dalmatica, 
the   latter    being    the    pollen    parent. 
The    subject  of    our   illustration    most 
closely   resembles   the    pollen     parent, 
except  that  the  blossoms  are  of  a  more 
uniform  character,  while  the  rich  golden 
colour  of  the  beard   and  the  reticula- 
tions near   the   base  of   the   falls  also 
render    it     distinct.       The     prevailing 
colour  is  bluish  mauve,  and  the  variety 
possesses  all  the  good  attributes  of  the        ^ 
I.    pallida    set,    the    fine    sta.ture    and 
generally  bold  appearance.    In  this  way 
it    is    a    useful    addition    to    a    family    already 
endowed  with  many  excellent  garden  plants.     It 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  W.   Marshall,  Charter 
House,  Godalming,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the   9th   inst. ,   when   it  received   an 
award  of  merit. 


CORNISH    DAFFODILS. 

DURINO  a  spring  visit  to  Cornwall 
k  visits  were  made  to  some  of  the 
I  leading  Daffodil  gardens  in  the 
■  county.  At  Ludgvan  Rectory  N. 
'  cyclamineus  in  the  rock  garden 
was  a  beautiful  sight.  Large 
clumps  were  in  full  bloom,  a  sheet  of  bright 
yellow.  Here  it  seeds  itself  freely,  and  numbers 
of  self-sown  seedlings  are  springing  up  around 
the  parent  plants.  An  early  white  trumpet 
Daffodil,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Mme.  de 
GraaflF,  but  far  more  precocious,  was  noticed. 
In  Mr.  C.  Dawson's  garden  at  Rosemorran  King 

Alfred  was  in  fine  bloom,  and  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Williams,  was  a  most  refined  flower  that  justly 
of  which  Mr.  Dawson  holds  by  far  the  largest  received  first  prize  as  the  best  of  the  Parvi- 
stoek    in   England,    was   looking    very   healthy.    Coronati  in    the   show.     It   is  a   most  perfectly 


balanced  flower,  with  white  petals  evenly  over- 
lapping and  an  eye  of  pure  orange  buff.  Jasper 
was  a  flower  of  similar  shape,  but  with  yellow 
petals  and  a  very  deep  crimson  eye.  Marshlight 
is  a  flower  that  should  in  time  take  the  place  of 
Lucifer,  with  a  cup  of  intensely  deep  orange 
scarlet.  The  stock  is,  however,  very  small, 
and  I  understand  that  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams 
does  not  intend  to  part  with  it.  No  doubt 
this  will  be  an  extremely  valuable  flower  for 
the  purpose  of  the  hybridiser.  Aphrodite, 
which  created  such  a  sensation  at  Birmingham 
last  year,  was  not  ready,  nor  was  it  in  time 
for  the  Birmingham  show  this  year, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Williams 
was  able  to  annex  the  Bourne  Cup. 
Bernardino,  an  enormous  Lulworth 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Worsley,  was  a 
very  striking  flower  on  Mr.  C.  Dawson's 
stand.  This  flower  was  also  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Dawson  in  fine  form  in  London 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  at  Vincent  Square  on  April  14, 
as  was  also  Victory,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  ineomparabilis  ever  shown. 
Pearl  Diver,  also  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Dawson  in  London,  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  whitest  flower  yet  produced. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Dawson.  Another 
flower  of  the  same  raiser's  is  Redcap. 
This  puts  Will  Scarlet  altogether  in  the 
shade  and  is  an  infinitely  better-shaped 
bloom.  This  appears  to  be  a  flower 
that  hybridists  would  do  well  to 
secure. 

The  beautiful  Buttercup,  figured   in 
The  Garden  on  page  2'29,  was  shown 
in    London  by   Mr.    Dawson,    and   the 
same   blooms   were   also    exhibited    at 
Birmingham    and     yet    again    at    the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  London 
on  April  28,  this  speaking  volumes  for 
the  stamina  of  the.flower.     This  variety 
was  originally  raised  by  Mr.  Engleheart, 
but  I  understand  that  the  entire  stock 
has    been    acquired   by    Mr.    Dawson, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  variety 
is  grown  at  Rosemorran  is  a  proof  of 
the  robustness  of  the    plant.      Space 
does  not    permit  of   a  description  of 
the    many    fine    varieties   growing    at 
Rosemorran,  but  among  the  best  may 
be  mentioned  such  as  Cossack,  Home- 
spun,   Imari,     Incognita,     Moonbeam, 
Pilgrim   and  Tennyson,  with  fine  beds 
of  Weardale  Perfection  and  Mme.  de 
Graaff,  before  alluded  to.    Many  beds 
of    three,    four    and    five    year    old 
seedlings  must  prove  of  intense  interest 
in    the     future     with     their     infinite 
possibilities    of    success    and     failure, 
for  the  anticipation  of    their   flowering    has    to 
recognise   the   possibility  of   disappointment   as 
well  as  of  good   fortune,  and  probably  but  few 
out  of  the  many  will   attain  a  standard  of  the 
highest  excellence.      Mr.   Crosfield   at   Birming- 
ham showed  many  beautiful  seedlings,  and  doubt- 
less this  raiser  has  as  many  surprises  in  store  for 
the  lover  of  Narcissi  as  anyone.     The  season  has 
been  unfavourable  to  many  and   Mr.  Engleheart 
has  been    severely    handicapped,    having    been 
quite    unable    to    stage    exhibits   of    his    usual 
phenomenal  quality,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sons. 
South  Dci'on.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


A   NEW   HYBRID   ISIS  :    I.    CARTHUSIANA. 
(Two-thirds  natural  size.) 


Clipping  e'VergreenS.— Where  ever- 
greens, such  as  Box,  Yew  and  the  like  are  used 
as  hedges,  or  as  solitar}'  specimens  clipped  into 
shape,  this  will  be  a  good  time  to  commence  the 
.summer  clipping.  Box  may  safely  be  clipped 
fairly  hard  now,  as  the  new  growth  will  have 
time  to  ripen  before  winter,  but  any  subsequent 
operations  should  be  confined  to  keeping  stronger 
growths  within  bounds,  for  in  cold  districts  new 
growth  made  late  in  the  year  often  suffers  badly 
in  winter. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

THE  WINDOW  GARDEN.  —  Those 
who  have  not  yet  replenished  their 
window-boxes  with  summer-flowering 
plants  should  see  to  this  without 
further  delay.  Our  window-boxes 
were  completed  in  this  respect  two 
or  three  weeks  since.  Among  the  many  plants 
that  succeed  in  such  are  Pelargoniums,  Petunias, 
Heliotropes,  Marguerites,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias, 
Tropaeolums,  Calceolarias  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, the  latter  so  useful  for  overhanging 
the  sides  of  the  boxes.  Our  boxes  of  Pansies 
have  always  been  admired.  We  plant  the  last- 
mentioned  in  soil  of  a  rich  and  lasting  character 
and  persistently  remove  the  spent  blossoms  ;  by 
these  means  the  display  is  maintained  over  quite 
a  long  period.  Window-boxes  in  sunny  aspects 
should  be  watered  in  the  cool  of  tlie  evening. 
Watering  in  such  positions  in  the  morning  is  of 
little  value.  Well-established  plants  should  be 
occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure.  I  find 
this  acts  as  a  splendid  stimulus  to  the  plants. 


I. — OLD   STRAWBEKKY   PLAKT,  SHOWING   RrXNERS 
.SUITABLE  FOR  LAYERING. 

Most  plants  in  pots  will  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  an  application  of  manure  water 
twice  a  week  at  this  season. 

The  Floii-er  Garden. — This  is,  perhaps,  the 
busiest  period  of  the  whole  year  in  the  flower 
garden.  Weeds  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  ; 
on  no  account  must  they  be  allowed  to  develop 
unchecked.  I  make  a  rule  to  go  through  the 
border  at  least  once  a  week,  doing  the  weeding 
thoroughly  and  going  through  the  border 
systematically.  Most  plants  need  to  be  staked 
and  tied,  otherwise  the  growths  may  fall  over 
and  assume  anything  but  a  pleasing  appearance. 
When  staking  the  plants  see  that  the  stakes 
are  of  a  suitable  length  for  the  respective 
subjects,  that  they  may  not  become  an  eyesore. 
Also  endeavour  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  plants.  This  may  be  done  by  avoiding 
overtight  tying,  and  in  some  instances,  such  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  thinning 
out  the  weak  and  attenuated  growths.  I  am 
continuing  to  thin  out  the  more  crowded  annuals ; 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the  plants  to 
remain  in  the  border  so  close  to  one  another. 
For  a  display  next  spring  I  am  just  now  pricking 
off  in  prepared  beds  seedling  Wallflowers  ;  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  the  young  plants  progress 
when  treated  in  this  fashion. 

Garden  Frames. — As  opportunities  offer  I  have 
the  necessary  painting  and  reglaning  done,  bo  that 


the  frames  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
for  the  winter  season.  My  Carnations  that  are 
growing  in  rather  deep  frames  in  pots  have  been 
carefull}'  staked  and  tied.  Their  appearance  has 
been  improved  of  late  by  frequent  syringing  with 
clear  water ;  I  much  prefer  rain  water,  and 
use  this  daily  in  this  way  when  the  weather  is 
warm.  I  am  expecting  a  beautiful  display  in 
late  July  and  August.  Cucumbers  in  frames 
must  have  constant  attention.  Growth  is  very 
rapid  just  now  owing  to  the  warmer  weather. 
Plants  bearing  fruit  quite  freely  should  be  assisted 
with  frequent  applications  of  manure  water. 

The  Vegelahle  Garden. — I  made  my  last  sowing 
of  Short  Horn  Carrots  and  Parsley  for  winter 
supplies  a  short  time  since,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
to  make  a  sowing  even  at  this  period.  I  am 
busy  putting  out  all  kinds  of  winter  greens, 
giving  the  plants  plenty  of  room  and  watering 
them  in  with  copious  applications  of  water. 
Celery  and  Leeks  should  be  planted  ;  the  sooner 
they  are  in  their  permanent  quarters  the  better. 
Tomatoes,  both  outdoors  and  in  the  greenhouse, 
are  receiving  special  attention  just  now.  The 
plants  are  progressing  rapidly ;  I  am  therefore 
removing  all  side  shoots,  keeping  the  plants  to 
single  stems.  So  many  beginners  keep  the  soil 
too  moist,  which  promotes  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  growth.  Keep  the  soil  on  the  dry 
side  and  apply  manure  water  when  the  fruits 
have  set,  which  will  assist  the  fruits  to  swell. 

Thi  Fruit  Garden. — Strawberries  should  be 
layered  at  once.  I  prefer  to  layer  my  plants  in 
pots,  as  they  are  so  much  better  handled  when 
severed  from  the  old  plants  after  rooting. 
Cherries  should  be  netted  where  the  fruits  are 
beginning  to  ripen,  otherwise  the  birds  will  soon 
spoil  tlie  crop.  Remove  suckers  of  Raspberries, 
except  those  that  are  to  be  retained  for  next 
year's  canes.  Plums  that  have  set  their  fruits 
freely  need  looking  after.  Fruits  that  are 
beginning  to  swell  where  they  are  crowded  should 
be  thinned  out  to  some  extent,  in  this  way 
ensuring  the  development  of  a  goodly  number  of 
fruits  of  better  quality.  D.  B.  C. 


LAYERING    STRAWBERRY    PLANTS. 

Strawberries  are  increased  by  runners  that  are 
rooted  in  June  and  July,  and  the  earlier  this 
work  is  done  the  better,  as  by  these  means  strong 
plants  are  developed  which  should  produce  fruits 
in  abundance  next  summer.  There  are  various 
methods  by  which  tlie  plants  may  be  layered,  and 
that  the  beginner  may  understand  wliat  a  runner 
is  and  when  it  is  time  to  deal  with  them,  Fig.  1 
gives  a  very  good  indication  of  the  character  of 
an  old  Strawberry  plant  during  June.  Thereon 
will  be  noticed  numerous  runners,  each  of  which 
has  a  small  Strawberry  plant  actually  developing 
at  its  end,  and  which  may  be  rooted  with  com- 
parative ease. 

The  young  plants  may  be  layered  either  in 
3-inoh  pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  or  on  pieces 
of  turfy  loam  .S  inches  or  4  inches  square,  and 
this  kept  moist  throughout  the  rooting  period. 
Any  of  these  means  may  be  used  by  those  who 
desire  to  increase  their  stocks  ;  but  the  more 
popular  method  is  that  of  layering  these  plants 
in  pots,  as  they  may  be  detached  without  injury 
from  the  main  plant  when  properly  rooted. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  same  plant  as  represented  in 
Fig.  1,  with  two  or  three  pots  brought  into  use, 
on  whicli  the  runners  are  layered.  This  is  very 
simply  done.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place 
the  end   of   the   runner   on   soil   that   has   been 

Eroperly  prepared,  and  maintain  this  in  position 
y  placing  on  the  runner  itself  a  small  stone. 


which  will  not  only  assist  to  keep  the  soil  moist, 
but  will  also  keep  the  plant  sufficiently  rigid. 
The  same  rule  may  be  observed  with  pieces  of 
turf  cut  in  round  or  square  fashion,  and  on  the 
same  old  plant  there  will  be  noticed  two  illus- 
trations of  runners  pegged  down  to  these.  When 
the  layers  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  severed 
from  the  old  plants.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  remember  that  the  soil  must  be  maintained  in 
a  moist  condition,  otherwise  the  progress  of  the 
plant  will  be  retarded  and  their  future  well- 
being  to  some  extent  jeopardised.  Fig.  3  shows 
a  plant  that  has  been  severed  from  the  old  plant 
after  becoming  well  rooted.  It  will  be  observed 
in  this  ease  that  small  runners  are  already 
developing  in  the  crown  of  the  plant.  These 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  remain,  but 
iliust  be  pinched  off  in  order  that  the  energies  of 
the  roots  may  be  concentrated  on  the  develop- 
ment of  crowns  of  promising  nature. 

The  plant  in  Fig.  4  is  one  of  the  runners  that 
were  rooted  from  the  plant  in  Fig.  1.  Note  the 
healthy  character  of  the  plant   and  its   strong- 


2. — THE    SA.ME    PLANT   WITH    RUNNERS     LAYERED 
IN   POTS   .iND   ON    PIECES   OF  TURF. 

rooting  character.  This  is  in  an  ideal  condition 
for  planting  outdoors  or  for  being  potted  up 
into  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  and  fruit. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  runners  are  observable 
evolving  from  tlie  crown.  These  should  be 
pinched  back  to  within  2  inches  of  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  in  order  that  the  plants  with  crowns 
of  ideal  character  may  be  developed. 

Quarters  fob  Strawberry  Plants. 

Many  people  labour  under  the  mistake  that  the 
Strawberry  is  a  shallow-rooting  subject,  but  we 
are  quite  convinced  that  this  is  an  erroneous 
impression.  They  delight  in  soil  that  has  been 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  and  we  have 
never  had  any  hesitatisn  whatever  in  trenching 
the  ground  fully  2  feet  deep,  breaking  up  the  soil 
thoroughly  and  incorporating  with  it  a  very 
heavy  dressing  of  partially  -  decayed  manure. 
This  is  left  in  the  rough  for  some  little  time 
previous  to  planting,  and  subsequently  the 
surface  soil  is  broken  up,  levelled  and  made 
ready  for  planting  the  recently  rooted  plants. 

Fig.  ri  shows  how  the  planting  should  be  done, 
August  or  September  being  the  best  months. 
Plant  in  rows  2J  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants 
18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Take  out  a  good 
hole,  so  that  each  plant  may  be  properly  em- 
bedded and  so  that  the  soil  is  quite  level  with 
the  crown  of  the  plant.  Press  the  soil  well  round 
the  ball  of  soil  of  the  embedded  plant.     Arrange 
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3. — STRAWBERRY  RDNNER   ROOTED    IN    A   3-INCH 
rOT    AND    RECKNTLY    SEVERED    FROM   THE 
OLD     PLANT.        THE     SMALL    '"WIRB"     ON 
,       THE  RIGHT  SHOULD   BE   REMOVED. 

the  plants  in  the  rows  alternately.  Fig.  5  gives 
a  clear  indication  as  to  how  this  should  be  done. 
By  planting  alternately  in  the  rows  the  plants 
are  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  space 
allotted  to  them,  and  are  less  crowded  in  conse- 
quence. Subsequent  to  planting  out  in  the 
Strawberry  bed  give  the  plants  a  thoroughly 
good  watering,  so  that  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots 
is  quite  moist.  

ABOUT  DAHLIAS. 
A  Dahlia  plant  will  grow  in  comparatively 
poor  soil  and  bear  flowers  freely,  but  it  will  not 
withstand  a  prolonged  period  of  drought  without 
showing  signs  of  distress,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  tubers  are  fleshy  and  full  of 
moisture.  Thousands  of  amateurs  grow  Dahlias 
and  carefully  preserve  the  tubers  during  the 
winter  time.  Some  persons  like  the  show  Dahlia 
best,  others  prefer  the  Cactus  and  single-flowered, 
and  Pompon  types  find  favour  with  some.  Every 
year  there  are  fresh  recruits  being  added  to  the 
ranks  of  growers,  and  where  exhibiting  is  the 
chief  object  in  view  the  inexperienced  person  is 
often  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  features  which 
mark  the  different  types  and  make  mistakes  in 
the  selection  of  the  blooms.  The  following  notes 
will  prove  useful  to  intending  exhibitors  : 

Show  Dahlia. — This  is  a  large  double  self- 
coloured  flower,  or  the  base  of  ihe  florets  may 
be  of  a  light  colour  edo;ed  witli  a  darker  shade. 
In  the  latter  case  the  flower  is  called  edged. 

Fancy  Dahlia. — This  is  similar  as  regards  size 
and  form ,  but  has  two  or  more  colours  or  florets 
tipped  with  a  lighter  shade. 

Bedder.  -This  is  a  show  type,  dwarf,  with 
erect  flowers. 

Pompon. — The  Pompon  resembles  the  show 
and  fancy  type  in  shape,  but  has  much  smaller 
flowers  and  is  very  free. 

Cactus. — A  true  Cactus  Dahlia  should  have 
long,  narrow,  pointed  spiral  florets  which  radiate 
from  the  centre. 

Decorative.  — These  are  distinguished  from  the 
Cactus  by  being  flatter  in  both  the  florets  and  the 
flower. 

Sin(ile.  — The  single  Dahlia  consists  of  but  one 
row  of  flat  florets  evenly  arranged. 


HINTS  ON  GROWING  AND  EXHIBITING 
GARDEN  PRODUCE. 

(Continued  from  page  293.) 
In  continuing  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  will 
deal  with  those  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  require  special  treatment  during 
their  early  stages  of  growth  in  order  to  have  the 
very  best  produce  when  the  crops  are  matured. 
Of  course,  all  kinds  require  good  treatment,  but 
the  following  will  be  worthless  as  regards 
showing — if  they  are  neglected  in  the  least  now. 

Pansies. — It  is  always  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
our  Pansies  in  full  bloom  ;    but  if  large  flowers 


are  required,  the  earliest  buds  must  be  removed 
so  that  the  plants  will  grow  strongly  and  not 
become  exhausted  through  bearing  many  blooms. 
Pansy  plants  will  continue  to  flower  throughout 
the  season  if  all  faded  blooms  are  regularly 
picked  off  ;  but  to  obtain  large  flowers  of  great 
substance  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  remove  the  earliest 
buds,  and,  later  on,  about  one  month  before  the 
cut  blooms  are  required,  to  also  disbud,  that  is, 
leave  one  bloom  on  each  strong  shoot  and  remove 
the  others.  Before  you  allow  the  flower-buds  to 
develop  put  on  a  rich  top-dressing  of  loam  and 
rotted  manure  and  loz.  of  superphosphate  to 
each  square  yard  of  ground.  Furthermore,  keep 
the  soil  in  a  moist  condition.  If  allowed  to 
become  very  dry  the  blooms  will  be  small. 

Windoio  Plants. — A  nice,  well-balanced  speci- 
men is  more  likely  to  secure  a  prize  than  a  tall, 
ungainly  plant.  Foliage  plants,  of  course,  must 
possess  fine  leaves  of  good  substance,  so,  also, 
should  the  leaves  of  flowering  plants  be  large  and 
healthy.  But  in  growing  the  two  different  kinds 
the  same  treatment  does  not  exactly  answer  our 
purpose.  The  foliage  plant  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  get  too  much  pot-bound,  else  there 
will  be  more  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping 
the  leaves  healthy  than  while  the  roots  are  still 
feeding  on  new  soil  ;  but  manure  water  and 
artificials  should  not  be  given  until  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots.  A  flowering  plant,  such 
as  a  Zonal  Pelargonium  or  a  Fuchsia,  should  be 


4. — Y0nN(i  PLANT    ROOTED  IN  A  PIECE  OF   TURFY 
LOAM   READY    FOR   PLANTINC!   OR   POTTING   UP. 


retained  in  as  small  a  pot  as  possible  consistent 

with  getting  a  fully-grown  plant  by  at  least  one 

month  from   the  date  of   the  show.     If  such   a 

plant   is  somewhat    pot-bound   at    that   period. 

flowers  will  be  produced  in  profusion,  and  feeding 

may  be  done  with  grand  results.     A  teaspoonful 

of     superphosphate     will      be 

sufficient   for  three   plants    in 

6-inch    pots,     and    the     same 

quantity  to  the  same  number 

of    pots    of    nitrate    of     soda 

will    prove    beneficial    in    the 

case     of     foliage     plants.       A 

dose  once  every  ten  days  will 

be  ample. 

(To  be  continued.) 


result  is  scorched   foliage  and  rapid  spread   of 
insect  pests. 

Ventilation. — It  is  not  possible  to  admit  air  in 
the  morning  too  early.  By  slightly  opening  the 
top  ventilators  very  early — before  the  sun  shines 
on  the  house  if  possible — and  graduallj'  increasing 
such  ventilation,  then  also  opening  the  front 
ventilators  as  the  sun  gains  power,  the  tempera- 
ture will  not  become  almost  unbearable.  When 
it  does,  be  quite  sure  that  the  conditions  are 
unsuitable  to  plant  life.  The  safety  valve  in 
ventilating  a  greenhouse  in  summer  time  is  the 
leaving  of  the  top  ventilator  open  slightly  all 
night.  It  is  better  to  err  in  keeping  the  house  a 
little  too  cool  than  too  hot  at  this  season.  In 
the  afternoon,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  ventilation  should  be  gradually 
reduced.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot  and  the 
house  is  in  an  open  position,  five  o'clock  will  be 
soon  enough  to  commence  the  reduction.  If 
cool  and  the  house  be  in  a  partially  shaded 
position,  reduce  tlie  ventilation  at  four  o'clock. 

Almospherii'  Moisture. — Of  course  plants  which 
are  suitable  for  the  greenhouse  do  not  require  as 
much  atmospheric  moisture  as  stove  plants  do. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  atmosphere 
in  a  greenhouse  should  be  kept  quite  dry.  Such 
plants  as  Fuchsias,  Tuberous  Begonias  and  even 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  thrive  better  when  the 
atmosphere  is  moderately  charged  with  moisture 
than  when  it  is  absolutely  dry.  Of  course  one 
must  have  some  guide  as  to  what  amount  of 
moisture  is  desirable.  To  the  novice  this  is 
a  difficult  problem.  The  solution  is  best  given 
to  such  a  person  as  follows  :  1  )dmp  down  the 
floor  and  under  tlie  stage  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  again  at  ten  o'clock,  once  more 
at  noon,  and  finally  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon on  a  hot,  bright  day.  Two  dampings 
will  be  sufficient  on  a  day  of  moderate  brightness, 
one  on  a  rather  dull  day,  and  not  any  in  showery 
weather. 

Watering. — This  is  another  important  matter, 
and  requires  much  careful  thought.  One 
examination  of  the  pots  each  day  is  not  sufficient 
in  summertime.  The  plants  should  be  examined 
three  times  during  the  day,  namely,  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  In  this 
way  the  soil  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry. 
Do  not  feed  newlj'-potted  plants,  but  only  those 
specimens  which  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots.  It  frequently  happens  that  plants  which 
have  been  recently  repotted  droop  their  leaves 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  daj',  and  this  is 
taken  as  a  sign  that  they  need  water.  This  is 
not  always  the  case,  as  the  soil  may  be  quite 
moist ;  in  such  instances  give  a  light  syringing 
overhead  with  a  slight  shading.  Avox. 


GREENHOUSE  MANAGE- 
MENT IN  SUMMER 
TIME. 
Amateurs  often  experience 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
plants  throughout  the  winter 
on  account  of  excessive  mois- 
ture in  the  greenhouse.  In 
summer  time,  however,  the 
interior  of  the  house  is  kept 
too  dry  for  the  plants  to  do 
well  in  it.  Furthermore,  they 
are  subjected  to  extreme  heat 
and    sudden    chills,    and    the 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 


Pinks  from  Pipings. — There  are  few  plants 
which  make  a  more  delightful  border  in  the  town 
garden  than  white  Pinks,  for  the  flowers  are 
exceedingly  useful  for  cutting  and  the  fragrance 
is  charming.  Unfortunately,  some  town  gardeners 
appear  to  think  that  when  once  the  plants  have 
been  placed  in  position  they  do  not  demand  any 
further  attention  ;  this  is  quite  wrong,  and  the 
man  who  would  have  really  gratifying  results 
quicklj'  learns  that  the  management  entails 
regular  attention  in  maintaining  the  soil  in  good 
condition  and  in  the  renewal  of  the  border  at 
least  once  in  three  years.  This  can  be  effected 
by  division  if  preferred,  but  it  is  more  satisfac- 
tory to  raise  entirely  fresh  stock  from  pipings, 
and  the  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  take 
them.  Clean,  healthy,  flowerless  growths  should 
be  chosen  and  drawn  out  of  their  sockets  l)y  a 
sharp  upward  pull ;  if  they  are  inserted  in 
light,  sandy  soil  firmly  they  will  root  quickly 
and  grow  into  splendid  little  plants  with  wliieh 
a  new  border  may  be  formed  in  the  winter  or 
spring  according  to  convenience.  It  is  an 
advantage  either  to  insert  the  pipings  in  a  cold 
frame  or  place  a  hand-light  over  them  for  a  time 
if  they  are  in  the  border.  Her  Majesty  is  a 
grand  variety,  but  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
ousting  the  old  favourite,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  from  our 
gardens,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so  for  some 
years. 

SwKBT  Peas.  —  Where  the  young  plants 
received  correct  attention  in  the  early  stages, 
the  Sweet  Peas  are  now  looking  the  picture  of 
healtli  and  the  promise  of  abundance  of  excellent 
flowers  a  little  later  on  is  rich.  Buds  will  have 
been  in  evidence  for  several  days,  and  it  is  now 
that  the  grower  can  commence  feeding  with 
every  prospect  that  the  food  supplied  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  plants.  No  doubt  many  people 
have  had  recourse  to  special  feeding  before  now, 
but  the  policy  is  not  good  and  is  quite  unneces- 
sary where  the  soil  was  efficiently  prepared  at 
the  outset.  It  is  far  better  to  wait  until  the 
plants  are  well  in  bud  and  have  made  sound 
growth  before  manures  are  used,  for  they  are 
always  apt  to  cause  the  growth  to  become  soft 
and  sappy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  unable  to 
develop  flowers  of  the  finest  size  and  substance. 
In  feeding,  the  conveniences  of  each  grower 
must  be  considered,  and  it  really  does  not  make 
any  material  difference  what  is  used,  provided 
that  as  many  changes  as  possible  are  afforded 
and  that  whatever  is  applied  is  not  too  strong. 
In  any  case  clear  water  should  be  given  between 
every  two  applications  of  liquid  manure  and  the 
quantity  should  be  sufficient  to  soak  down 
below  the  roots — say,  from  three  gallons  to  five 
gallons  to  the  square  j'ard,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  more  being  wanted  on  a  light  than 
on  a  heavy  land.  Soot  water  is  excellent  as  an 
alternative  to  other  things. 

Hediiks. — If  it  is  desired  that  these  shall 
present  the  brightest  possible  appearance  through- 
out the  summer  months  it  is  important  that  they 
shall  not  be  too  closely  cut  from  now  onwards. 
If  the  shears  are  allowed  to  go  down  into  the 
hard  wood  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  this 
again  breaks  freely,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
hedge  looks  brown  and  bare,  but  if  the  cutting 
is  restricted  to  the  removal  of  shoots  that  are 
advancing  too  rapidly,  the  liedge  will  always  be 
green  and  attractive.  It  is  excellent  practice, 
where  it  is  possible  of  adoption,  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  working  about 
once  in  every  ten  days,  and  if  it  is  convenient  to 
apply  weak  litjuid  manure  a  few  hours  after  the 
watering,  the  results  will  be  all  the  more  satis- 
factory. ]'"or  this  particular  purpose  1  have  not 
found  anything  more  generally  useful  than  guano 
water,  but  if  this  is  not  at  command,  liquid 
manure  from  any  natural  excrement  can  be 
pressed  into  service.  A  hedge  is  always 
pleasant  to  see  when  it  is  well  cared  for,  not 
otherwise.  Horace  .J.  Wright. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

THIN  out  the  weak  growths  of  such 
plants  as  AUamandas  ;  these  are  now 
showing  fine  flowers.  Give  manure 
water  occasionally,  as  this  will  assist 
to  prolong  the  flowering  period 
till  well  into  the  autumn.  Clero- 
dendrons  should  have  the  dead  flowers  taken 
away  when  all  beauty  has  passed.  Stephanotis 
may  be  out  back  now  that  flowering  is  over. 
Pot  on  Gloxinias,  Begonias  and  similar  plants 
that  were  raised  in  February  ;  these  will  make 
good  successions  to  those  that  are  flowering  now. 
A::alea8  and  Camellias,  where  grown  under 
glass,  may  now  be  placed  outside  under  a  north 
wall  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  or  stand  the  pots  on 
planks  :  this  is  to  keep  worms  from  getting  into 
the  pots.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  tepid 
water  and  syringed  twice  daily  in  hot  weather, 
in  order  to  keep  down  thrip  and  promote  healthy 
growth. 

Pitcher  Plants  (Hepenihes).  —  Afford  these 
tropical  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  and  syringe 
twice  daily.  Pot  on  such  plants  as  Jacubinia 
clirysostephana.  Plumbago  rosea,  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans  and  Gardenias  for  autumn  and  winter. 
Gloriosa  superba  and  G.  grandiflora  should  have 
the  run  of  a  pillar  or  wires  under  the  glass  roof, 
when  tliey  will  prove  most  useful  and  interesting. 
Eucbaris  that  have  been  flowering  should  be 
rested  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Cydanitn  ought  now  to  go  into  the  flowering 
pots  ;  use  the  best  loam  and  leaf-soil  obtainable, 
with  plenty  of  .sharp  sand.  Do  not  bury  the 
corms  too  deep  in  the  soil,  about  half  being  the 
best  system.  Pot  firm  and  shade  from  bright 
sunshine,  and  33'ringe  well  under  the  foliage  in 
sunny  weather  to  keep  down  thrips. 

Tree  Curiuxtions. — Pot  the  last  batch  for 
winter  flowering  into  the  final  pots.  The  tops 
may  yet  be  pinched  to  make  them  bushy.  Pot 
into  -ii-inoh  pots  Primulas  of  all  sections.  Sow 
more  Cinerarias.  Pot  winter-flowering  Geraniums 
into  the  flowering  pots  and  stand  in  the  open  on 
a  bed  of  ashes,  and  do  not  over-water  till  the 
roots  have  found  and  got  well  hold  of  the  new 
soil. 

Flower  Garden. 
Keep  this  department  smart  and  as  gay  as 
possible,  and  let  soft  colours  be  the  leading 
feature  ;  these  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
more  artistic.  All  dead  and  decaying  foliage 
must  be  picked  otf  and  herbaceous  plants  nicely 
staked  before  they  fall  about,  taking  care  to  hide 
the  stakes  as  far  as  possible.  Rock,  alpine  and 
aquatic  gardens  should  be  kept  tree  of  weeds  and 
as  far  as  possible  each  plant  free  of  its  neighbour. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Continue  to  pinch  or  prune  trees  against  walls 
or  fences,  and  keep  them  free  from  aphis.  Tie 
in  the  growths  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  but 
not  more  than  is  required  tor  next  season's  crop. 
Layer  Strawberries  tor  the  earliest  crop,  rooting 
them  in  small  pots  being  the  best  method. 
Keep  the  plants  well  watered  and  they  will  soon 
grow  away.  Gather  Strawberries  early  in  the 
day  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  thej'  can  then  be 
sent  to  table  in  much  nicer  condition  than  when 
gathered  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Late  /'ea«.— Mulch  and  stake  these,  and  if 
required  run  a  string  along  each  side  of  the 
rows  to  guard  against  damage  by  wind.  Con- 
tinue tS  prick  out  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  Leeks, 
Savoys  and  finally  plant  out  all  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Sow  Endive,  Lettuces,  Turnips  and  Dandelions 
for  winter  salad.  Thin  Seakale  heads  to  one 
crown.     Plant  out  Celery  now  in  quantity,  first 


placing  plenty  of    well-decayed    manure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches.    Cease  cutting  Asparagus 
and  tie  up  any  large  growths  as  they  appear,  so 
that   they   are   not   broken   by  the  wind.     Sow 
Beans  for  a  late  crop ;    Canadian  Wonder  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  the  best  varieties. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Show  Pelargoniums. — As  these  plants  go  out 
of  bloom  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
or  in  the  open  air  in  a  somewhat  sunny  position 
to  ripen  the  wood.  Water  should  be  withheld, 
so  that  the  wood  may  become  hardened  and  in  a 
condition  to  make  cuttings.  If  placed  round  the 
sides  of  pots  filled  with  a  sandy  compost  and 
kept  in  a  cool  frame  and  shaded,  so  that  the 
soil  does  not  dry  rapidly,  the  cuttings  soon  root, 
when  they  can  be  potted  singly  into  medium- 
sized  pots,  using  a  compost  containing  leaf-mould 
and  sand.     Winter  the  plants  in  a  greenhouse. 

Grcinhotisi  Rhododendrons.  -The  present  is  a 
very  good  time  to  propagate  these  Rhododen- 
drons by  means  of  cuttings,  which  are  not  at  all 
difficult  to  root,  all  that  is  needed  being  to  form 
the  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  ;  finish 
them  at  the  base  with  a  rather  sloping  cut  and 
then  dibble  them  into  pots  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained  and 
hlled  firmly  with  very  sandy  peat.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  soil  is  well  pressed  around  the 
cutting,  especially  guarding  against  any  cavity 
at  the  base  of  it.  After  being  watered  they 
must  be  placed  in  a  close  propagating  frame  in 
an  intermediate  house  temperature,  and  in  this 
way  they  may  be  struck,  potted  into  small  pots 
and  established'  before  winter. 

Chrysantlieiniims. — Now  that  the  plants  are 
all  in  the  |)ots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  getting  them  into  their 
summer  quarters  without  delay.  Usually  at 
potting  time  they  are  stood  close  together  in  a 
sheltered  corner  until  all  are  potted.  By  that 
time  the  most  forward  will  have  become  nicely 
established  in  their  large  pots  and  will  be  ready 
to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  summer  manage- 
ment. A  position  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
and  the  full  blaze  of  the  midday  sun,  and  as  long 
as  it  can  be  obtained  during  the  other  parts  of 
the  day  is  the  best  that  can  be  chosen  for  the 
plants.  The  best  position  of  all  is  beside  paths 
near  the  water  supply,  where  abundance  of 
light  is  assured. 

Flower    Garden. 

Pinks. — Cuttings  of  these  may  now  be  put  in 
as  the  different  varieties  go  out  of  flower.  A 
bed  should  be  prepared  at  once  for  them,  and  I 
prefer  to  make  it  in  an  extemporised  frame, 
where  they  may  be  shaded  for  a  time  it  necessary, 
or  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine  available 
should  the  weather  prove  dull  and  showery. 
Soil  turned  out  of  pots  and  boxes  at  the  time  of 
planting  out  summer  bedding  stuff  will  do  very 
well  tor  the  cuttings  of  Pinks,  Violas  and  alpine 
Phloxes.  If  the  soil  be  dry  it  should  receive  a 
good  soaking  of  water  the  day  before  the  cuttings 
are  inserted,  previously  adding  a  little  fresh  leaf- 
soil  and  sand,  and  incorporating  the  same  with 
the  old  potting  soil.  Some  4  inches  of  soil 
resting  on  a  hard  bottom  is  much  better  tor 
cuttings  of  the  above  plants  than  to  allow  a 
considerable  depth.  Under  the  latter  conditions 
the  roots  will  ramble  far  afield  and  the  plants 
suffer  proportionately  when  they  are  lifted  to 
other  quarters.  The  Pink  is  one  of  the  most 
welcome  of  summer  flowers,  and  such  varieties 
as  Mrs.  Sinkins  produce  a  wealth  of  blossom  at 
this  time.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshwelUhorpe,  Norwich. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rAe  Editor  irUenda 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
** Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  com/munica- 
tions  shxrald  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,. and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
The  TUime  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Carnations  dying*  (/)wnntar?A).— There 

is  no  disease  in  the  Carnations  sent.  In  every 
collection  a  few  will  die  off  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  over-watering,  or 
allowing  the  plants  to  become  dry  and  drenching 
them  with  water  afterwards. 

Ipis  for  name  and  treatment  (C.  A\ 

Brun/on). — The  Iris  of  which  you  send  a  flower 
and  foliage  is  the  pretty  I.  sibiriea.  You  give 
us  no  indication  of  the  treatment  that  you  have 
accorded  it.  This  Iris  thrives  best  by  the  side 
of  a  pond  or  pool  of  water  where  the  roots  are 
partly  submerged.  Given  such  a  position  it  is 
not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  will  produce 
an  abundance  of  its  pleasing  blue  flowers. 

Hyacinth  bulbs  diseased  {*v^'i/o/A).— 

Your  bulbs  are  badly  cankered  at  the  base,  and 
the  whole  of  the  area  from  which  the  root-fibres 
are  usually  emitted  is  extended  and  deepened 
in  a  most  unusual  manner.  The  general  appear- 
ances of  the  bulbs,  too,  display  something  of  a 
prior  grossness  of  growth,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  you  have  poisoned  the  soil  by  the 
very  "  large  proportion  of  bonfire  ash  "  you  have 
used.  We  have  known  instances  where  the  soil 
by  similar  applications  has  been  for  years 
rendered  unfitted  for  the  cultivation  of  bulbous 
plants,  and  we  strongly  recommend  you  to 
refrain  from  such  free  applications  of  these 
things  in  future.  When  the  bulbs  are  more 
fully  matured,  lift  them,  and  when  dry 
endeavour  to  divest  them  of  the  cankered  part 
and  replant  at  the  proper  time  in  fresh  soil  quite 
free  from  the  burnt  ash.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
such  bulbs  as  those  you  send  will  ever  pay  to 
grow  again.  Your  soil  also  appears  to  be  infested 
with  slugs  and  other  ground  pests,  and  you 
should  use  Vaporite  or  Kilogrub  to  clear  them  out. 
These  are  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  trouble, 
however.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogdlum 
umbellatum)  appears  to  be  suffering  from  some 
fungoid  attack,  but  the  leaves  were  quite  rotten 
when  received. 

Double  Tulip  to  name  {Mrs.  Patei;son).~\Ve 
regret  to  say  we  are  unable  to  name  the  variety  sent. 
We  have  seen  similar  doubles  or  semi-doubles  growinp; 
in  old  gardens ;  but  as  they  were  small,  like  yours,  and 
not  of  any  striking  shade  of  colour,  they  have  never  been 
cared  for.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  variety 
is  in  commerce  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  it  follows  it  would  have 
no  generally  recognised  name. 

Tree  Pseony  diseased  illainpHhirc).— The  Btems 
and  leaves  are  atfected  by  a  fungus,  and  you  cannot  do 
better  than  cut  away  and  burn  all  diseased  portions  at 
once.  Then  if  you  write  to  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley, 
for  a  supply  of  their  fruit  tree  wash,  and  use  it  according 
to  directions  about  once  a  month,  you  may,  in  a  year  or 
so,  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  disease.  A  north-east 
position  for  these  plants  is  about  as  bad  as  could  be 
chosen,  and  one  facing  south-west  would  be  far  better. 
The  best  time  for  replanting  is  at  the  end  of  August. 

Three  Tulips  fop  naming  {CnlonH  ./.).— No.  1 
(pink)  is  one  of  the  many  I>arwin  varieties,  but  it  is  a 
small  flower.  We  have  compared  it  with  a  good  many, 
t)ut  cannot  find  any  absolutely  the  same.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  shade  as  Parthenope,  but  the  base  is  rather 
more  white.  Still,  for  practical  purposes  they  might  be 
considered  the  same  in  a  garden.  No.  2  (white,  tinged 
green).     It  is  a  pity  that  a  perfect  flower  was  not  sent, 


for  the  green  in  the  petals  is  a  defect.  It  is  an  old  garden 
variety  very  seldom  seen  nowadays  called  Alida.  No.  :i 
(yellow,  edged  red).  This  is  the  good  old  variety  called 
Golden  Crown.  A  larger  pink  'lulip  of  the  same  shade 
as  No,  1  is  Kate  Connor.  It  is  one  of  the  old  English 
breeder  or  mother  Tulips,  and  hag  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion. Another  which  is  of  a  similar  shade  but  with  a 
more  pronounced  paler  edge  is  the  Darwin  Mrs.  Krelage. 
This  is  a  flne  handsome  flower. 

Information  about  Anemones  (.^frs.  s.  I. 
ir.  ,s'.).— Anemone  apennina  can  be  procured  in  roots  or 
tutiers  from  any  of  the  bulb  dealers,  and  the  variety 
purpurea  from  Mr.  C,  O,  Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  Zwanen- 
burg,  Haarlem,  Hollanil.  He  has  also  some  of  the  varie- 
ties of  A  nemorosa,  mentioned  in  the  article  to  which 
you  refer,  and  it  is  possible  that  you  may  get  tubers  of 
some  of  the  newer  ones  from  Mr.  T  Smith,  Daisy  Hill 
Nursery,  '  Newry,  Ireland.  The  latter  can  supply  you 
with  Cimphalodes  vcrna  and  with  seeds  and  plants  of  a 
number  of  the  wild  Pinks. 

Tulips  and  Daffodils  (A  Constant  Reader).— The 
fading  blossoms  of  the  Tulips  may  certainly  be  removed 
with  impunity,  but  most  of  the  varieties  shed  their  petals 
naturally  about  the  same  time.  It  is  the  seed-pods 
maturing  that  are  calculated  to  most  weaken  the  plant. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  the  Tulip  and  the 
Daffodil  may  not  revert  at  times,  but  wholesale  reversion 
is  by  no  means  usual.  Fhe  Daffodils  are  apparently 
passing  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  flower  which  is 
not  "turning  hack  to  doubles,"  but.  from  your  remark, 
tlie  reverse  order  of  things.  Vou  do  not  say  whether 
during  this  change  the  bulbs  have  remained  planted  or 
have  been  lifted  and  cultivated  in  the  usnal  way.  The 
Lily  of  the  Valley  could  only  be  cultivated  in  full  sun- 
shine with  success  if  planted  in  rich  and  quite  moist 
ground.  In  any  case  the  plant  delights  in  shade  and 
produces  in  such  places  and  under  the  best  treatment  its 
finest  spikes  of  blossoms.  Some  of  the  finest  we  have 
ever  seen  were  growing  in  a  Thames  side  garden,  where 
the  river  at  high  tide  occasionally  overflowetl  its  banks 
and  flooded  the  garden.  The  plants  were  in  deep  soil  and 
had  the  thin  shade  of  Apple  and  other  trees. 


ROSE    GARDEN, 
Remedies  for  Rose  milde-w{F.A.N. ). 

We  have  found  that  this  fungus  can  be  checked, 
if  not  actually  cured,  by  syringing  the  plants 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  soap,  half  a  bar  of 
Lifebuoy  soap  being  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of 
soft  water  and  applied  with  a  very  fine  sprayer, 
such  as  an  Abol  syringe.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  young  soft  foliage  is  always  susceptible 
to  mildew,  so  that  as  fast  as  it  appears  it  should 
be  sprayed.  In  the  excellent  little  work  en- 
titled "  The  Enemies  of  the  Rose"  the  authors 
recommend  spraying  Roses  with  sulphuric  acid 
(commercial),  one  part  to  a  thousand  parts  of 
water.  Constant  spraying  is  needed  to  keep  the 
pest  in  check.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  spray  the 
plants  three  days  in  succession  and  then  follow 
this  up  by  spraying  once  a  week.  Use  a  very 
fine  sprayer.  This  is  important,  as  we  want  the 
liquid  to  remain  on  the  leaf,  not  to  drip  off,  as  it 
will  do  if  applied  with  a  coarse  sprayer. 
Wherever  any  variety  such  as  Her  Majesty  and 
Killarney  are  observed  to  be  specially  addicted 
to  mildew  such  plants  should  always  be  under 
observation  and  sprayed  whenever  required,  for 
insects  have  the  power  of  transferring  the  mildew 
spores  from  infected  to  healthy  plants. 

Rose   bushes   planted  last  autumn 

(E.  II.  A.). — Providing  the  plants  are  growing  well  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  bloom. 
As  soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded  they  should  be  cut  off 
about  1  inch  below  the  seed  vessel,  for  if  allowed  to  seed 
a  great  and  unnecessary  task  is  imposed  upon  the  plants. 
Any  small  plants  should  have  all  the  flower-buds  removed 
from  the  present  time  until  the  end  of  July.  After  this, 
if  perpetual  varieties,  they  would  doubtless  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  few  autumn  flowers. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Vines  in  small  vinery  unsatis- 
factory {F.  P.J  Monmouth). — The  chief  cause 
of  the  failure  of  your  Vines  in  bearing  fruit  must, 
we  think,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  roots 
are  far  too  close  together,  especially  as  you  say 
that  they  are  mostly  strong  growing.  Sixteen 
rods  in  the  space  of  24  feet  is  contrary  to  all 
successful  experience  and  good  practice  in  Grape 
culture.  We  advise  you  to  take  a  bold  course 
and  reduce  the  number  of  rods  by  as  many  as 
will  increase  the  distance  between  each  Vine  to 
at  least  '2i  feet.  As  your  rafters  are  so  short 
(only  7  feet)  it  would  be  better  to  cut  out 
altogether  one  or  more  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 


varieties  rather  than  reduce  the  number  of  rods 
on  so  short  a  rafter — Duke  of  Buccleuch,  for 
instance.  To  grow  this  grand  Grape  successfully 
it  should  have  a  house  to  itself,  where  it  can  be 
grown  and  pruned  on  the  extension  system.  It 
will  not  fruit  satisfactory  if  spur-pruned,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  others 
might  be  sacrificed  in  the  same  way.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  increased  exposure  to  \\%\\t 
and  air,  which  would  result  from  this  thinning- 
out  process,  with  the  admission  of  abundance  of 
air  into  the  vinery  during  late  summer  and 
autumn  to  properly  ripen  the  wood,  would  result 
in  inducing  your  Vines  to  bear  fruit  freely. 

Qoosebeppy  diseased  {C.  li.,  IIt'nbarv).—The 
Ameriran  (^iooseherry  mildew  is  not  present,  and  it  would 
seem,  from  the  symptoms  described  and  the  appearance 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  dead  shoot,  that  the  cause  of  the 
shrivelling  of  the  ]>ranche8  as  they  appeared  was  traceable 
to  some  wrong  condition  at  the  roots. 

Opape  Madpenfleld  Coupt  scaldlns?  (<^''". 
Turh'r).— This  grand  Orape  is  subject  to  this  complaint. 
The  way  to  stop  the  malady  is  by  admittine  more  air  into 
the  vinery  during  the  day.  and  to  have  a  little  on  as  well, 
hack  and  front,  all  night  until  the  Orapes  are  ripe,  with 
just  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes  to  keep  the  air  moving. 
This  Vine  succeeds  best  under  what  is  termed  the  cool 
system  of  Vine  culture. 

Nectaplnes  falling'  to  swell  ( N'm-fnm.^The 
cause,  in  our  opinion,  of  your  Nectarines  failing  to  swell 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  trees  being  weakened  by 
the  heavy  crops  borne  last  year  (as  you  state).  Nature 
will  have  her  revenge,  and  you  may  depend  unon  it  that 
if  you  take  too  heavy  a  crop  one  seaoon  you  will  not  have 
the  chance  of  doing  so  in  long  succession.  The  better  way 
is  to  secure  a  moderate  crop  every  year  by  judicious  thin- 
ning. In  this  wav  better  fruit  is  secured  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  loss  of  an  occasional  crop  avoided. 

Stpawbepples  mildewed  (I>.  P.  .S'.).— This  has 
been  an  unfavourable  spring  for  the  forcing  of  Straw- 
berries in  consequence  of  the  long  continued  cold  and 
sunless  weather  we  have  had.  In  your  case  the  attack  of 
mildew  was  most  likely  brought  about  by  suddenly  ex- 
posing the  plants  to  too  much  cold  air,  causing  a  chill  to 
the  foliage  and  thereby  courting  an  attack  of  mildew. 
This  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  attack,  both  in  forced 
Htrawberries  and  Grapes  in  spring.  Yes,  we  think 
Omphalodes  verna  would  answer  the  purpose  you  wish 
fairly  well.  St.  John's  Wort  is  also  an  effective  plant  for 
this  purpose,  hut  the  best  nlant  of  all  for  carpeting  the 
eround  under  such  trees  ts  Euonvmus  radicans  variegatus. 
In  spring  it  is  clothed  with  small  foliage  of  the  colour  of 
green  and  gold  and  In  late  summer  and  winter  green  and 
silver.  The  plant  grows  from  .S  inches  to  7  inches  high. 
It  does  not  produce  flowers  of  any  value. 

Rust  on  Stpawbepples  (■/.  /?.>.— This  mildew 
is  a  terrible  scourge  when  it  attacks  this  fruit,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  under  glass,  and.  what  is  worse,  the 
injury  is  inflicted  so  rjuickly  and  is  so  fatal  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  that,  once  the  attack  has  taken 
place,  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  it.  The  only 
thing  is  to  avoid  creatinir  conditions  surrounding  the 
growth  of  the  plants  which  are  known  to  favour  its 
attack.  The  long  continuance  o(  dull,  cold  weather  such 
as  we  have  had  for  a  long  time  past  has,  no  doubt, 
encouraged  its  presence,  especially  in  creating  cold 
draughts  by  incautious  ventilation.  Another  frequent 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  night  temperature  being  t/oo 
cold  after  the  foliage  has  been  excited  into  growth.  Still 
another  cause,  as  you  suggest,  is  to  be  found  in  the  too 
wet  and  sodden  condition  of  the  roots,  as  also  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  over-dryness  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere.  IJut  the  most  common  cause  of  its  existence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mildew  is  often  present 
on  the  foliage  before  the  plants  are  taken  under  glass. 
The  remedv  here  is  self-evident ;  examine  the  plants  care- 
fully, and  if  mildew  is  suspected  dredge  the  plants  heavily 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.    There  is  no  other  known  remedy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Opubs  fop  inspection  (Ai)xwus).—'rh0  grubs 
you  sent  are  those  of  a  two-winged  fly,  one  of  the  drone 
flies  belonging  to  the  genus  Eristalis,  which  you  often  see 
in  gardens  and  sometimes  on  the  windows  of  houses.  To 
the  uninitiated  they  are  often  mistaken  for  bees.  The 
grubs  are  perfectly  harmless  to  plants.  They  live  in 
stagnant  water  and  breathe  through  pores  at  the  end  of 
their  long,  rat-like  tails.  I  cannot  say  what  is  the  cause 
of  your  young  Pears  dropping  without  seeing  them  and 
some  of  the  shoots  which  bear  them.— O.  .S.  S. 

Gpub  fop  Inspection  (/.  C.  L.  Dn  c.).— The 
grub  you  forwarded  is  that  of  the  daddy-long-legs.  They 
are  most  troublesome  pests,  as  most  insecticides  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  them.  They  will  ruin  any  plant  on 
whose  roots  they  feed.  Sometimes  they  can  be  trapped 
by  laying  bricks,  tiles  and  pieces  of  board  or  turf  near  the 
plants  they  are  attacking  as  they  will  often  hide  under 
such  things  at  night.  Vaporite  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  is  said  to  kill  them,  ^'ou  might  try  it  by 
making  four  holes  with  a  stout  stick,  say,  6  inches  deep 
round  the  plant,  placing  some  Vaporite  at  the  bottom  of 
each,  and  then  filling  up  the  holes  again.  The  gases 
emanating  from  the  Vaporite  will  kill  the  grubs  in  the 
surrounding  soil.— G.  S.  S» 
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DostPoylnflT  Polyaronum  (/*;.  A'.).— The  plant  of 
which  ft  Mimr-linun  Ih  Buiit  is  omi  of  the  aniiiml  VolyKo- 
nuniH,  ciimmonly  (^nllml  I'hik  Voi-Hinirift.  It  Is,  hotfttil- 
ciilly,  rnlyK<>"ii">  rorslt'ftrhi.  It  flhouUI.  to  doKtroy  it,  hu 
piillod  "p  so  BOOM  as  8uun,  ftn  It  huikIh  frurly.  With 
ronpnnt  to  tho  puronnlRl  rnlyKoimin,  whU^li  ki-owb  bo 
phiiitlfiilly  In  yoiir  pond  or  on  itB  ninrnln.  hftvo  It  clmppod 
down  ftini  ronioved  to  a  heap  to  ducay  bo  Boon  ub  now 
^rowttiB  or  ancltorB  appunr.  Kuup  thum  cut  down  hard 
with  ft  iiharp  hot).  IVrHist  In  that  coui-hc,  iiovor  allowhiK 
t))c  Krowltm  to  niaku  Ichvub,  and  In  tiniu  thu  plants  will 
diHappcar.  Vou  cnu,  of  course,  uhu  Bait  fruoly  aftur  thiH 
cnttlnK  down,  hut,  Imcnnso  tho  rootH  run  deep,  wo  cannot 
say  that  such  dnmBiuK  wHl  destroy  them,  hiine  will  not 
liarni  thcin.  If  y'»u  wore  to  retnovo  much  of  tho  surface 
soil  and  Kivo  tho  roots  a  Rood  dresHinK  of  ih|Uld  wood- 
killer,  that  may  destroy  them,  rephichiR  the  top  soil 
a«>iln.  Mtllt,  in  any  rase,  persist  in  proventlnK  HUckorM 
from  ((rowing. 

Caotua  tlowoPB  (Mrs.  K.  K.  ./.).— AlthouRh  tho 
Cactus  llowors  caiuiot  bo  ronardod  as  Huporlor  to,  or  oven 
tho  eciual  of.  sonio  (tf  tho  oxistlnK  varlctloB,  they  are  very 
pretty  and  ospoirlally  Intt^resMiiK  as  tho  roButt  of  iiiter- 
crosshiK  tho  two  llowors  whoso  hlooms  you  send.  When 
tho  plants  (lower  another  HeaHon  you  will  prohahly  llTid 
thoni  conslderahly  iniprovcil  from  this  year,  m  they  arc 
rarolv  at  their  host  tho  llrat  time.  If  in  yonr  place,  we 
should  Hwalt  Iho  llowerln);  of  the  others  with  cspccinl 
interosl,  fi>r  the  varlahllity  that  occurs  In  seedlhiKB,  oven 
when  raisoil  from  tho  samo  pod,  is  vory  ^I'oat. 

Names  of  plants.      »'.    .1.    ('.-   Your  Larkspur  Is 

Delphinium    (-onHollda. MisH    I.    M.     Z^.-  Meconopsis 

raccmosa.  f'iniilnri\—T\w  plant  you  Bond  Is  Sndlax 
maculuta.  Dracama  godsetllana  la  a  native  of  tho  West 
t'oaat  of  Africa. 


SOCIETIES 


FLOWKRH.    Kllliri'   ANI>    VKdK'I AKhKS    AT     IHK 
YORK    .n'HILKK    OAKA. 
A     0  It  K  AT     K  X  IN  II  IT  ID  N  . 
Till':  licnilcultural  oxhihitlon  hold  in  connexion  willi  llic 
York.Iuhllcr  tiiilii  Mil  the  17th,  isth  iinil   liMli  Inst,  was  a 
ureal    succcHH,    despite    the    very    heavy    and    conMiiUMUH 
downpour  of  rain    which  occurred   on   Ihe  opcriiriK  <lay. 
Flowers    jicnerally    wore    very    Kood,    the     lar^e    ^'ronpM 
ftrrii?iKeil  lor  artistic  etfect   Itclnjc    mostly  of  lil^h  order. 
Fruits  were  nn>deratcly  Kood.  hut  vcKcluhles  oit  tho  wholr 
were  poor  and  hut  sparsely  Hln)wn.     N<^w  plaiitH  were  vei\v 
dlsuppointiuK.     A  depututinn  of  the  l{<tyul   Horticultural 
Socioty  visited  the  exhlhltlon  on  the*  tirst  diiy  mid  K^iiited 
Bilvor  cups  and  medals  to  various  oxhlhlts. 

l^iMI'KTI'nVK   SKUTIuN. 
Sl'KClAli  JUMII.KK  COMMKMOUATIVK  Cl.ASSItlN. 

Four  olHHges  wore  arrannod  for  In  this  section,  u 
special  cash  prize  hehiK  oll'ered  in  each  ease.  In  t'lass  A. 
for  the  most  imposinK  and  meritorious  festal  display  (on 
jrround)  of  plants  and  llowcrw  Kronped  fotelVect,  si/e:!()  feet 
hy  II  feet.  Iluee  competitcn's  eiilcrcd,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
ifohncs.  West  lOnd  Nurseries,  CheHlerlleld,  appropriated 
the  llrst.  pri/e  of  l' to  with  a  nutrvelloii^  comhlnat  Ion  ol' 
Krandly-nrown  plants.  Tall  Palms  formed  a  liuekKround. 
and  tiicn  ramlilcr  Hoses.  pyranii<lal  CrolonH,  a  few 
.lapaiu'se  Maples  and  I'rncirnas  were  sl-ood  ratlicr  thinly  in 
fronl.  Amonw  these,  and  forming  a  sort  of  euipi't,  were 
Vorhemut,  dwarf  ('rol,ons,  I'olenscs,  l''orns,  t'aladimns. 
Orchids,  Canuillons,  hilies  of  the  Valley,  scarlet  Anihu- 
riums  and  similar  Ihlmrs,  t  he  whole  hclriK  nn)st  artistli-ally 
eomhincii  r->r  clour  dlect.  Tim  second  pri/e  fell  to  Mr. 
Joseph  IMekersKiU,  Ilardon  Hill,  \Vi>et.wond,  Leeds  [niw- 
detu'r,  Mr.  .1.  Monoijluie).  llc«re  Hoses  were  used  in  pro- 
fusion, the  lon«  liraiu'hes  of  the  ramhlcrs  hclnt:  trained  to 
canes  In  pendulous  fashion.  Two  haskcts  tilled  with 
spikes  of  Odonlo^lnssinns  were  suspended  from  tall  semi 
arches,  excellent  plants  of  t'rotons.  various  Orchids  ivnd 
I)raea<niui  hclnn  freely  employed.  Mr.  Williiim  Vause. 
Warwick  Street.  hcamlUK'ton,  was  awardeti  the  third  pri/e, 
thisKionpalBolielnwanood  one  lint  rather  densely  arnuiKcd. 

In  Class  tt,  for  tlu'  niost  meritorious  eondtlnatlon  dis- 
play of  horticultural  products,  arranged  for  ellecl.  and 
Instructlim,  on  I  able,  space  not  exc(>edlnK  --*'  ft'«'t  in  IcukHi 
Ity  II  foot  In  depth,  one  frordaKe,  helwld.  nnlhnllcd,  there 
wero  three  entries,  and  Ihe  Ilrst  pri/e  went  to  Mr  ('.  IC. 
HlmpNon,  'M,  SpurrierKaie.  York  (gardener,  Mr.  K.  Nut- 
bniwn>.  This  was  a  wonderful  eomliinalion  of  artistic 
Mklll  and  Kood  cidture.  tho  whole  oxhihil  licin^  of  a  unique 
and  hiuh  order.  Wliitt'  and  rose-coloured  rinks  were 
placed  on  wire  franu's  U}  form  Trlm-e  of  Wiiles's  Feathers. 
a  IniKo  ci'oHB,  wreaths  and  a  miniature  font.  Then  I i rapes. 
Cherries.  IVaehos  and  Nectarines.  Pineapples.  Melons. 
Itammas  and  Tonmtnes  wi>n>  most  heantifnlly  displayed 
with  a  few  cut  llowers  and  fcdlawo.  (Julie  dlllerent  111 
style  ami  contents  was  the  second  prl/e  «rou|i.  arranged 
by  Mosurs.  Willlum  Artlndah-  ami  .Sou.  Slu'llleld.  The 
oontrepiece  was  "  unites  ajar,"  formed  of  Hoses  and  white 
Htoeks.  FlnnkhiK  (his  on  tho  riulit  was  a  iiir^c  harp  c<mi- 
pnnod  of  deep  lavemlor  Swiu't  Teas,  and  on  (lie  left  vases 
of  Carnatlnns.  ItiisketM.  wi'oaths  nnd  other  designs  formed 
the  haekKmnnd.  The  tldnl  ]n'l/.e  went  to  Messrs,  J,  Hack 
honso  and  Son.  I.indted.  York,  for  a  very  thie  display  of 
fliiwom  nnd  fruits,  (he  lady's  hat  nnd  inuM,  coniposed  of 
of  white  Stocks.  Statice  and  Roses,  altractinK  much 
attention. 

In  Class  C  ouly  ono  oxhihit.  was  staKcd.  and  this  was  only 
ooiisldorotl  worthy  of  fourth  priw. 


In  Class  1>,  foi'  uardonors  aiul  anmtuura  resident 
^■(U■kshlre  oidy,  for  tho  host  and  most  nioiitorions  display 
of  the  produce  of  \'orkHljiro  KHrdcns,  tho  otdy  exhltiit 
eamo  from  Lord  LondeslionmKh,  Market  WeiKhton 
(Rurdonor,  Mr.  J.  ('.  McI'hcrsorO,  and  Mils  icci'ivcd  second 
pilzo.  It  contained  tjood  (Jrapcs,  medium  Vcaehes  and 
NectarlnoH,  ('ari'ots.  Moans,  Tomatoes,  tVc,  witli  Crotons 
and  S(^hl/,anthUH  for  a  hackuround. 

In  Class  1,  for  a  Ki'oup  of  mlBcolhinooiis  plants  In  or  out 
of  hloimi,  arraiiKod  f»U"  oll'uct,  there  were  live  entries,  the 
Ilrst  prize  heiuu  awarded  to  Mr.  .1.  W.  Conlt-hnrst.  Car- 
k'ravu  House,  Lccils  (pardoner,  Mr.  M.  Skinner).  Tliis 
uroup  was  composed  of  largo  t-rtttons,  Huineas.  two  ^;ood 
spoehneiis  of  rambler  Rohos,  Ilippeastriniis  and  Drctilds,  a 
small  pool  of  water  holriK  In  the  front.  Tho  arram,'<^nient 
was  rather  heavy  and  sombre,  and  the  colours  not  at  all 
well  lialaneed.  I'lie  second  prl/.e  went  to  a  much  lirlKhicr 
Kroup  staged  by  Mr.  .1.  H.  Sharp,  Valley  Nurseries, 
Almondbury.  Huddcrsllold.  The  Koncral  cmnment  was 
that  this  tironp  fully  doBorved  tho  ])rcniicr  award. 
Cert-aiidy  It  was  a  most  tustofuUy-arranKcd  exhibit,  and 
tlu^  variety  of  pbints  UBod  was  uxcellont.  Mr.  .lames 
ItliuUer,  'fliorpc'  Nlllas,  Hulhy  fRardencr,  Mr.  Walton 
Cinils).  secured  lliiid  prize  with  a  gootl  display  ;  and  tho 
fouit h  award  went  to  Mossrs.  R.  Hlmpson  and  Son,  lirook 
Street.  Helby. 

In  Class  i!,  for  a  uroup  of  mlacollanoous  plants  in  or  out 
of  blooni.  arraiik'ed  for  oll'oct,  artistic  arranjfemcnt  heliiK' 
considered  1  hi^  chief  point,  the  disjday  was  very  yood 
indeed.  "The  Ihn^st  exhibit  in  the  whole  show  "  was  llie 
verdict  of  the  judjfcs  coru'ernlnK  tlic  maKnlllccnt  ilrst 
prize  jircuip  staKed  In  this  class  by  Messrs..!.  liackhousc 
und  Hon.  IJmiied.  York,  and  consei|Ucntly  It  was  i:ranted 
the  special  J ulillec  ^old  medal  olfcrcd  feu- tho  best  Knuip. 
Mere  words  fall  to  describe  tho  maKuiilconee  and  artistic 
hiKonulty  dlsplaye<i  here.  Oonerally  speaking,  a  hUKC  bay 
sonm  ID  yards  loiiu  and  .^i  yards  wide  was  formed,  with 
lai^c  rocks  placed  In  a  natunil.  Irn-milar  fashion.  In  the 
front  and  botloui  of  ihe  liay  the  daintiest  of  water 
pirdens  wasarrant^cd,  with  stoiu' steps  leading  throni^di  a 
charminK  little  bon  jfarden  to  It.  with  a  small  slu-ll 
path  runulnn  round  the  base  of  the  clllf  at  the 
hiieU.  Pri  inula  slUklniensis,  Raniondias.  Inearvillea 
hclavayi  Kiaiidillora.  Uiautbns  nenleetus,  with  luirdy 
Orchids  ami  nniny  otlu-r  choice  alpine  and  rock  plants 
freely  draping  tlie  rocks,  nnide  this  j^roup  <ine  that  was  full 
of  interest,.  'I'bc  sccmd  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Artindalc 
und  Sons.  Slu'ltleid.  this  exliiliit  also  takiny;  the  form  of  a 
rock  K'lrilcn.  with  a  beautiful  display  of  bcrbaceous  and 
rock  and  alpine  planls  IntcrmKcd.  Mr.  ,r.  Wood,  llostoii 
Spa,  \  ork.  was  tlilrd  with  a  very  attract  ivciy-arraiaicd 
rockery  and  water  garden  ;  and  the  fourth  prize  went  to 
Mr.  (i.'Cottam,  Alma  (lardens.  Cotthigham. 

(JUKKNllol'SK  AND  STOVI'I  PLANTS. 

In  Class  ;(,  for  nine  stove  or  Kreoiduniso  plants  hi  hlomn. 
distinct  (Orcliids  excluded),  Messrs.  Cyplicr  and  Sons, 
Clicltenliam,  aeciircii  tlie  Ilrst  prize  with  magnlllcent 
ppci'imcns,  Inebnlim;  Krica  vontricosa  nuiKuillca  over  I  feet 
iMdiaincter;  K.  caveiidishlana,  <i  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
line  plunt  of  ItoUK'ainvliiea  sanderiana.  The  same  linn 
also  ttioU  several  Ilrsls  in  tlie  bIhkIc  stove  plant  classes 
with  really  WiHidcrliil  specimens. 

Ktirniiroup  of  Fuchsias  in  Ilower,  arranged  for  ellcct, 
Mr.  William  Kettlewell,  II,  Horner  Street,  York,  was  tlrst 
with  ^onie  very  good  welMlowcrcd  pyramid  plants,  the 
iloubleilowcre.i  varieties  being  particularly  yood.  The 
sf'Cttnd  anci  tliird  prizes  wont  respectively  to  Mr.  .P.  W. 
Cliirke,  Cliflon.  ^  orU,  and  Mr.  (Jcorge  hee,  York. 

l''or  a  group  of  Caiiiattons  in  blooni  the  Ilrst  prize  was 
secureti  by  Mr.  .loseph  Pickeragill,  Hardon  Hill,  Weetwood. 
heeds  (gardener,  Mr,  .1.  Uonogliuc),  with  some  well-groMii 
specimens  of  Malniaison  Carnations.  Messrs  Walsb;iw 
anti  Son.Scarbonuigli.  were  second  with  good  plants  rath<'r 
loosely  arranged,  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  .1.  I'.. 
Skaife,  York. 

(Hu'liii'S. 

In  tlie  class  for  a  taliie  of  Orchids.  \-^  feet  by  ■'-  feet, 
Messrs.  .1.  Cypher  and  Sims,  Cheltenham,  almo.st,  if  nt>t 
finite,  crcateil  a  record  In  ilrst  prizes,  tills  ilriii  .securing 
Ilrst  prizes  in  four  classes.  Tho  specimens  staged  were  very 
line  indeed,  especlnlly  the  Mlltonias,  Cattleyasand  Vandas, 
bngi>  jdants  of  these  really  covered  wltli  llowers  being 
frcelv  displiivcd. 

Messrs.  .I.W.  Moore,  himltcd,  Rftwdon,  heeds,  were  eciual 
tlrst  in  tile  above  class  with  Messrs.  Cypher.  It  is  rarely 
tliat  such  a  tie  o.-ciirs.  t^specially  In  a  class  of  tliis  descrip- 
tion. 'I'lic  arrangement  In  this  case  was  very  goo<l,  tall 
pillars  being  freely  bedecked  with  (trehlds  in  Ilower.  All 
the  specimens  were  excellent,  and  evidently  tlie  result  of 
gooii  culture. 

'I'hemagiiitlecnt  group st-aged  liy  Lieulcnant-Coiouct  (J.  h. 
HoHord  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  (J.  Alexander)  was  admiltcdiy 
oui^  of  the  tinest  ever  seen.  In  addition  to  tlie  special 
gold  mciiiii  oMcrci  bv  (In-  York  Oala  coinmittee  the 
depntalion  of  tlie  lo.vnl  llorticnltnral  Soib'ty  alsi.  awarded 
It  a  gold  inedMl  and  I  be  Ilrst  prize  for  a  collection  .»f  twelve 
Orchids  exhibited  by  mi  amateur.  Millnniss.  Ciittleyiis. 
Cypripcdlums,  Viindas  and.  Indeed,  practically  all  Orcliids 
now  lloworing  were  incorporated,  the  plants  being  tlie 
pietiire  of  health. 

RoSKS. 

Oencrally  speaking  the  Rosea  wore  imt  good,  owing  pro- 
Imblv  tt'  tho  early  date,  nuiny  collect  ions  contained  a  few 
nood  llowers  ami  a  host  of  Inferior  blooms. 

In  Class  :\'l.  for  a  Cidb-ctlon  of  Ho.ses,  in  pots  lu-  cut 
lilooms.  arranged  on  table,  there  were  f(un-  entries.  Mr. 
licoi-ge  Prince  of  Oxford  coming  out  a  good  Ilrst  wltli  a 
very  charming  exhibit.  Hi)ses  of  all  sections  were  most 
tastefully  displayed  and  the  conditl.m  mid  form  In  which 
they  wore  displayed  left  nt>tlilng  lo  he  desired.   Tiie  second 


prize  grouj)  staged  I)y  MeBsrs,  W.  and  J.  iirown  was  also  a 
vei-y  good  one  Hud  came  lu  close  to  the  Ilrst  prize  group  ; 
the  itriangement,  however,  was  rather  crowded.  Mr. 
Ocorge  Mount  of  Ciinterbury  put  up  tlic  third  prize  group, 
In  wluch  were  exrrlleut,  Idooms  of  Richmond,  Fran  Karl 
ln'us<0iki  and  , loseph  Lowe, 

In  Class  :n,  bir  a  collection  of  Rosea  in  bloom  in  pots, 
gi'ouped  for  ctfect,  the  coinpt'tition  was  good,  and  aonie 
excellent  groups  were  disi)iaycd.  Mr.  .T.  K.  Skalfu,  linrt<ai 
Ijaiie,  ^'cu'k,  was  tlie  cliamiiion  witli  a  very  pretty 
exhiliit.  ('ilnison  Humbler  foinied  un  arch  at  tlio  back, 
Hybrid  Perpetnals  and  Hyluid  Teas  being  i»la(x*d  in  tho 
foreground,  surmounted  witli  a  small  standard  of  Ihu'othy 
Perkins.  Mr.  William  'I'odd,  li),  Vyner  Street,  Ilaxley 
Hoad,  \'oi'k,  secured  second  lionoui's  with  well-grown 
plants  that  needed  at  least  another  week  Ut  develop  their 
llowers.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  (icorge  Mount, 
Cunterlmry,  for  a  very  pretty  group  composed  of  Poiyantha 
vai'ietios. 

Class  ;il,  for  a  group  of  Roses  in  liloom,  not  less  than 
twenty  pots,  the  competition  was  rather  keen,  sinne  very 
nicegrouiis  being  staged.  Mr.  W.  bangstaffe,  Sydney  Street, 
York,  won  the  llrat  prize  in  gooii  style.  Ids  group  com- 
prising well-grown  jilants  <if  Polyuntha  and  ottior  Roses. 
Mr.  .1.  K.  Skaife,  York,  was  second,  his  plants  carrying 
lilooms  of  nmcli  substamx*.  The  tiiird  prize  went  to  Mr. 
11.  Pybns,  Wormald  Oreen,  York,  tlie  plants  licre  being 
rat  lier  liackward. 

In  ('lass  HI,  no  leas  than  seventy-two  Roses,  single 
bbnnns,  not  less  than  tliirty-six  varieties,  were  asked  for. 
Messrs.  H.  l*rior  and  Sons,  (^tdcliester,  wore  tlie  eiiampit)ns 
in  this  class,  their  good  blooms  fully  deserving  the  llrat 
prize.  l\larochal  Niel.  Mildred  Orant,  Mrs.  John  haing, 
Captain  llayward  ami  Mine.  .lules  (Jravereanx  were  tlie 
beat.  The  second  prize  was  witriihcld,  Imt  Messrs  H.  R. 
Cant  and  Co.  of  Colclu'ster  secured  tlie  third.  Wo  noticed 
good  llowers  of  Mrs.  K.  Mawley.  Aim^e  Cochct  and  Maman 
(tocbet.  The  fourth  prize  was  allotted  to  Messrs.  Harkncss 
and  Sons. 

In  Class  17.  bir  buty-elght  Rcises,  single  blooms,  not  less 
than  twenty-four  varieties.  Mr.  (ieoige  Mount  of  Canter- 
Imry  was  awarded  tlie  premier  position  for  a  go(Hi  lot  of 
large  blooms.  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Mrs.  .lolni  Ijaing,  AinTte 
Cochct,  Richmond,  Captain  llayward  and  Fran  Karl 
Drusehki  were  some  of  the  heat  ilowera.  The  second  prize 
w(«nt  to  Messrs.  I>.  Prior  and  Sons,  Cidehester  ;  and  the 
third  to  Messrs.  11.  R.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Class  IS,  f<n-  thirty-six  Rosea,  single  bhmnis,  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties,  was  well  contested,  hence  Messrs. 
Harkncss  and  Sons,  11  itch  In,  may  he  congratulattd  on 
winning  the  tlrst  prize.  TIic  bloonis  hero  were  a  uniform 
lot  and  good  all  through.  White  Lady.  Lady  Ashtown, 
Mrs.  havid  McKee  und  Mrs.  10.  Mawley  wore  vory  tine. 
lilooms  of  fair  i|uality  weri^  stagiHl  In  tlie  smaller  classes, 
hut  lack  of  space  forbids  detailed  mention  of  those. 

Hakhy  Cl'T  FmWKHS. 

Class  .'i:'!  was  the  principal  one  in  this  section,  a  collec- 
tion staged  on  a  sjiaco  not  exceeding  ITi  feet  by  li  feet  being 
asked  for.  Messrs.  C.  Cibson  and  Co.,  Leeming  Bar, 
lU'<lalc.  Vorks.  were  Ilrst  here  with  a  Hue  exhil)it,  the 
splendidly-grown  blooms  being  staged  in  Ilrst-clnss  con- 
dition and  comprising  such  things  as  Irises,  Pyretlirums, 
Piciaiics,  Popples,  Lupines  and  Columbine.4.  The  second 
])rize  went  to  Messrs.  Harkncss  and  Sons,  llitchin  ;  and 
the  thirti  to  Messrs.  William  Artindalc  and  Sons, 
Sbellleld. 

Fruit. 

Class  (i7  was  a  most  popular  one  and  was  very  keenly 
contested.  A  decorated  table  of  ripe  fruit,  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  dishes  nor  less  than  ten  dislics,  and  not  more 
than  two  distinct  varieties  of  u  kind,  was  asked  for.  Tho 
Ibst  prize  here  went  to  His  Crace  tlie  Duke  of  Portland, 
Wclbcck  Alibey  (gardener,  Mr.  .L  Oibaon).  This  was  a 
^■c^y  Mnc  exhibit.  Ilrst-class  Melons,  Peaches,  Strawberries, 
Clierries,  l-'ig.s  nnd  (Jrupes  being  most  artistically  arranged 
«ith  suilul'lc  foliui;e  and  Ilowering  subjects,  'i'lu'  second 
prize  went  to  the  Karl  of  llurrington,  Klvaston  Castle,  Derby 
(ganloncr,  Mr.  .1  11.  ilooducre).  'I'lie  fruit  used  here  was 
very  Hue  indeed.  I  lie  Peaches  und  Figs  being  splendidly 
thiished.  The  tliird  prize  was  won  by  tho  Mari|Ues3  of 
Northampton  (gardener.  Mr.  A.  R.  Searic). 

Class  (is  was  for  a  collection  of  fruits,  ten  kinds,  only 
twt>  sorts  of  Crapes,  two  hunclics  of  each,  being 
allowed.  Lord  l.omicsborongh.  Market  Weight  on  (gar- 
licner.  Mr.  .1.  C.  MePhorstuO,  was  Ilrst  Iicre  with  a  good 
collection  containing  very  Ihu'  StraMbcri'les,  drapes  and 
Pinc-apidcs.  The  Fiarl  of  Harrington  (gardener.  Mr.  .1. 
11.  (Jooducre)  was  second,  and  we  specially  noted  a  good 
dish  of  early  (ireen  (hige  Plums  In  this  exhibit.  Tlie  ttiird 
prize  went  to  Messrs.  Colobrook  Ih'others,  Bnrton-oii- 
'i'rent. 

The  smaller  fruit  classes  were  generally  well  contested, 
especially  those  for  (h'apes  and  Melons,  the  ipiality  being 
of  u  very  fair  order  considering  the  early  seastm. 

Vkuktaki.ks. 

I'hese  classes  wi-ro  poorly  contested,  but.  some  mode- 
rately good  in-odnce  was  staged.  lAir  a  collection  of 
vegetables  to  be  grown  fnun  seeds  supplied  by  Messrs.  .1. 
Itackhonseand  Son,  Limited,  the  Maninesstd'  Northampton 
was  Ilrst  and  Mr.  P.  Neville  second.  Fiu- a  similar  ccdicet  Ion 
grown  frttm  seed  supplied  i)y  Messrs.  Sutton  ami  Sons 
tlie  Ituke  of  Portland  was  Ilrst  and  the  Karl  of  Luthom 
(garilener,  Mr.  M.  Ashton)  aeeond  ;  and  for  a  collection 
grown  from  seeds  supplied  by  Messrs.  Webb  umi  Sons  tlic 
Ilrst  prize  went  to  the  Hon.  Vieary  (Jibbs,  Ahieiiham 
House.  Klstree.  Herts  (gardener,  Mr.  K.  Ueckett).  Pea 
StiMirhridge  Marn)w,  Tomato  Webb's  Sensation  ami  Carrot 
\N'i'hb's  Prizc-wlnnci-  «eiesnpcrl)  here.  The  second  prize 
was  awurded  to  the  Munpiess  of  Northampton  and  the 
third  to  the  Karl  of  LaUunu. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Ev&ry  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Qardbb,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
lompetent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  " ATXswers  to  Correspondents"  colurtvns  a  conspicuous 
feature^  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
v>iU  kiTidly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
AU  coTtvmunications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
f^ARDER,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 
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that  a/n  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Gaedbh 
vrill  alone  bf  rpcconxse-d  as  acceptance 

Offices;  ^0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 


HISTORY  AND  CULTURE  OF 
A  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER. 

LONG-SPURRED    COLUMBINES. 

Historical   Notes. 

'     I    ^  HE  Columbine  (Aquilegia)  has  been  an 

I  inhabitant   of  British  gardens  for  at 

I  least  350  years  ;  it  may  be  for  an  even 

I  longer  period.     In  the  days  of  herbals 

almost  every  part  of  the  plant   was 

thought   to   be   efficacious   for   some    particular 

complaint,  and  this  was  very  likely  one  reason 

why    it  vas  included   among  cultivated    plants 

in  tliose  early  days.     Once  introduced,  it  would 

soon  be  noticed  how  much  seedlings  varied  from 

each  other  and  from  their  parents,  and  thus  it 

would  become  a  source  of  interest  to  watch  the 

first   flowering   of  a  young  plant.     It  is  certain 

that    there    were    a    large    number    of    garden 

varieties  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 

century.      As    the    rage  was    then    for    double 

flowers,  we  find  numerous  double  forms  depicted 

in  the   old   flower  books   of   that  period.     Two 

in  particular   are  worthy  of  mention,  and  seem 

to  have  been  highly  prized:  (1)  Aquilegia  flore 

roseo  multiplici  (double  Rose-like  flowered)  and 

(2)     Aquilegia     degener     virescens    (degenerate 

Columbine).     They  were  both  spurless,  and  the 

former  was  like  a  double  Larkspur  or  tiny  double 

Rose,  and  the  latter  something  after  the  style  of 

those  Anemones  which  have  an  outer  circle  of 

larger  petals  filled  in  with  a  number  of  smaller 

and  narrower  ones  in  the  centre. 

All  these  were  forms  of  the  common  Columbine 
(A.  vulgaris).  No  long-spurred  varieties  were 
known  for  many  years  afterwards.  A.  canadensis 
was  introduced  from  North  America  in  1640  by 
John  Tradescant,  but  although  it  has  longer 
spurs  than  the  old-fashioned  A.  vulgaris,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  really  long  spurred.  This  modern 
garden  type  of  flower  had  its  origin  in  (1)  A. 
cturulea,  introduced  in  1864  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  (2)  in  A.  californica  from  North 
America ;  (3)  in  A.  chrysantha,  introduced  in 
1873  from  California. 

These  different  varieties  seem  to  cross  with  one 
another  very  freely,  so  that  it  has  become 
impossible  to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other 
ends.  They  are  all  distinguished  by  their  very 
long  spurs,  and  in  oterulea  types  the  prevailing 
tones  are  blues,  lavenders,  purples  and  pinks,  in 
californica  red  shades,  and  in  chrysantha  yellow 
and  white  (?)  shades.  Most  seed  lists  catalogue 
Aquilegia  c;erulea  hybrida,  and  a  considerable 
number  A.  californica  hybrida  and  A.  chrysantha 
hybrida.  Purchasers,  however,  should  remember 
that  owing  to  their  freedom  of  intercrossing  and 
generally  unstable  character  these  definitions 
and  distinctions  are  only  approximately  true. 


Their  Usefulness. 

Columbines  are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  flower  border  in  June,  "  that  season  affording 
few  other  flowers,"  as  that  keen  gardener  John 
Rea  observed  so  long  ago  as  1665.  When  Tulips 
are  over  we  want  something  to  take  their  place, 
and  I  would  urge  that  there  is  no  more  graceful 
or  easily-grown  plant  for  this  purpose  than  this 
comparatively  modern  race  of  long-spurred 
Columbines.  They  vary  very  much  in  their 
colouring.  We  get  deep  purples  and  pale 
lavenders,  delicate  pinks,  bright  reds,  rich 
yellows,  blues  of  many  shades,  and  all  borne 
in  good  strains  on  long,  graceful  ttems,  which  in 
their  turn  spring  from  a  nest  of  lovely  Fern-like 
foliage.  They  are  excellent  as  cut  flowers.  They 
are  so  elegant  in  themselves  that  they  want  but 
little  arrangement,  only  a  few  of  their  own  large 
leaves  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  bunch.  They 
are  equally  adaptable  for  large  and  small  vases. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  their  least  qualifica- 
tion, is  that  they  last  w  ell.  I  tried  some  myself 
this  year,  and  found  that  three  vasrs  of  flowers 
which  were  put  on  my  dining-table  at  midday 
one  Wednesday  remained  quite  fresh  until  the 
following  Sunday,  and  then  when  I  had  cut  a 
few  old  blooms  away,  went  on  for  another  two 
days.  The  only  thing  that  was  done  to  them 
was  the  keeping  the  vases  full  of  water. 
Culture. 

The  long-spurred  race  is  not  quite  as  robust  as 
the  old  short  spurred  ;  still,  it  is  quite  hardy, 
and  not  at  all  fastidious  about  soil,  provided  it 
is  not  too  light  and  dry.  They  enjoy  a  cool, 
damp-rooting  medium,  and  although  they  will  do 
well  and  flourish  quite  in  the  open,  if  they  can 
be  put  where  they  will  get  a  little  shade  from 
the  hot  afternoon  sun  their  colouring  will  be 
more  delicate.  The  one  thing  they  dislike,  and 
from  wliich  they  must  be  protected,  is  wind.  If 
they  can  be  given  a  sheltered  position,  well  and 
good  ;  but  if  not  the  wise  gardener  will  put 
strong,  short  stakes  to  support  the  flower-stems 
before  the  first  bud  begins  to  colour,  otherwise, 
such  is  the  brittle  nature  of  the  base  of  the 
stems,  there  will  be  breakages  and  unsightly 
plants  before  the  flowering  season  is  over. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  mid- 
February  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  in  pans 
or  boxes  when  they  have  made  two  or  three 
proper  leaves.  They  must  be  kept  growing  on  in 
cold  frames  until  towards  the  end  of  May  or  early 
.June,  when  they  should  be  nice  sturdy  little 
plants  and  may  be  safely  transferred  to  a  shady 
nursery  border.  Here  they  can  remain  (due 
attention  being  paid  to  watering  and  weeding) 
until  September,  when  they  can  be  planted  in 
their  permanent  quarters.  The  following  spring 
they  will  flower,  but  it  will  be  nothing  to  what 
we  may  confidently  expect  the  next  year.  I 
would  advise  everyone  to  have  a  few  plants  in  a 
spare  nursery  bed,  so  that  failures  or  poor  flowers 
can  be  replaced  after  the  first  flowering. 
Personally  I  seldom  keep  any  plants  more  than 
four  years,  often  only  three — new-raised  seed- 
lings are  so  much  more  vigorous  and  satisfactory. 
Seed  should  accordingly  be  sown  every  second 
year.  If  there  is  no  accommodation  for  raising 
the  young  plants  under  glass,  seed  may  be  sown 
in  a  shady  border  in  the  open  in  well-prepared 
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fine  soil  any  time  after  the  severe  frosts  are  over. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  compared 
with  that  of  many  other  plants,  Columbine  seed 
takes  a  long  time  to  germinate,  and  one  must 
not  too  hastily  conclude,  if  it  does  not  come  up 
as  soon  as  one  expects,  that  it  is  no  good.  A 
similar  routine  of  pricking  out  and  planting 
must  be  followed  with  these  open  air  seedlings 
as  with  those  raised  under  glass. 

Some  firms  now,  such  as  Messrs.  Dobbie  of 
Rothesay.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  and  the  Kings  Acre 
Nurseries  of  Hereford  make  a  speciality  ot 
these  long-spurred  varieties,  and  plants  obtained 
from  them  in  the  autumn  are  sure  to  give  good 
results  if  raising  one's  own  seedlings  is  impossible. 

A.s  Pot  Plants. 
I  have  grown  from  twenty  to  forty  Columbines 
in  pots  every  season  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
each  succeeding  spring  I  seem  to  appreciate  them 
more  than  the  last.     This  is  what  I  do  :  Early  m 
September  I  get  some  good  strong  two  year  olfl 
plants  and  pot  them  up  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil  with  some  bone-meal  with  it.     I  cut  all  the 
yellow   and   dead   foliage   away,   and  when    the 
operation  is  complete  I  stand  them  under  a  north 
wall   and  there  they  remain  until  November  or 
even  December,  when  they  are  cleaned  again  and 
top-dressed    and   put   into   cold    frames.     I   am 
careful  to  keep  out  frost,  and  about  mid-February 
I  bring  the  first  batch  into  gentle  heat.     After  a 
time   when  they  have  well  started,  they  are  put 
into  a  warmer  house.     They  are  slow  creatures 
to  move,  and  I  find  they  take  at  this  early  period 
of  the  year  from  six   to  eight  weeks  from   the 
time  they  are  taken  out  of  the  cold  frame  till 
they   bloom.     Green   fly   are   very   fond   of   the 
young  growths,   hence  occasional   fumigating  is 
almost   sure  to   be   necessary   to  keep   them    in 
perfect  health.     As  a  rule,  we  put  one  plant  in  a 
7-inch  pot  or  three  in  a  9-inch  or  10-inch,  but,  ot 
course,  everything  depends  on  its  size.     Anyone 
who  has  had  one  year's  experience  will  soon  get 
to  know  what  is  best  to  do  in  this  matter. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  everyone  who  has 
not  done  so  to  give  these  long-spurred  varieties 
a  trial  as  pot  plants.  For  cut  flowers,  as  speci- 
men plants  in  rooms  or  as  a  decoration  for  the 
conservatory  or  winter  garden  they  are  splendid, 
and  their  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  managed  only  need  to  be  more  widely  known 
to  make  them  more  largely  grown.      J.  Jacob. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

Julv  7  and  S.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Great  Summer  Show  at  Holland  Park,  High 
Street,  South  Kensington  (by  kind  permission  of 
Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester). 


Kew  is  a  place  to  live  and  be  happy  in  at  the 
present  time,  and  this  blending  of  the  florists' 
and  botanists'  arts  is  a  most  pleasing  and  healthy 
sign  ot  horticultural  advancement. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1351. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS 
JULY. 

BOTTLING    FRUITS    AND 
VEGETABLES. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINE.\S, 

A   Second  Prize   of   TWO   GUDME  VS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE   lUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 
The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition, 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Gakdhn,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  .July  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MBS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final, 


"The  Garden"  Flower  Show.— We 

draw  our  readers'  attention  to  the  entry  forms 
for  our  show  which  appear  on  another  page-  It 
will  help  us  considerably  if  intending  exhibitors 
will  kindly  fill  them  in  and  post  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  also  if  all  rules  are  strictly  observed. 
Judging  by  cimmunicati  >ns  received  the  exhibition 
will  be  a  most  interesting  one,  and  we  hope  as  many 
readers  as  possible  will  exhibit  and  also  attend 
the  exhibition  at  Vincent  Square  on  the  ■29  th  inst. 

Flower  notes  from  the  Franco - 

British  Exhibition.-In  the  French  Gar- 
den and  the  Elite  Gardens  there  is  a  goodly  array 
of   plants  of    various    kinds    from    well-known 
French  exhibitors,   although    in  some  cases  the 
plants,  especially  Roses,  Clematis,  Gladioli,  &e., 
were  not  yet  in  evidence.     Messrs.  Moser  and 
Son  of  Versailles  have  several  lots  of  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas,  among  which  we  noticed  in 
good  form  among   the  former  Mile.   Therese  de 
Vilmorin,  Due  de  Montpensier,  M.  Ch.  &irauU, 
Mme.    Felix    Guyon,   M.    Ch.    Seguin,    Claude 
Monet,  Jacques  Moser,  M.  Albert  Viger,  Ampere, 
Arago,  Bengali  and  many  others.   Azalea  pontioa 
was    represented    by    a    number    of    President 
Carnot,  Azalea  hybrid  de  mollis  by  M.   Hardy. 
Some   fine  plants   of   Azalea  glauca  stricta  and 
Kalmia    Pavardi    were    also    included    in     the 
groups.     Messrs.  Millet  et  Fils  of  Bourgl.i-reine 
Showed    PiBDnies    in    goodly  numbers ;     Albert 
Crousse,  M.  Calot,  Mile.  Dessert,  Mane  Deroux, 
Flambeau,    Emile    Bourbon,    M.    de    Chaunay, 
Pauline  La  Coquette,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mile. 
Louise  Calot  and  many  more  beside.     The  same 
firm  showed  an  immense  variety  of  Ins  grandi- 
flora      We  can  only  note  a  few  of  them,  Goliath, 
Druide,    Virgilius,     Edina,     Empress,     Nigea, 
Sceptre,   Verdita,    Juliette,     Haydee,    Aspasie, 
Calypso,   Action,   Bacchus,   La  Baronne,    Louis 
Meyer,  Justinian,  Chloris,  Orpheus,  Alice,  Soli- 
man,  Pajols,  Victorine,  Florentine,  Amabilis,  &c 
M     Goyer   of    Limoges   has   a   large   display   ot 
Cannas,    Roses   and   Clematis.      At  the  present 
moment   we    can  only  note    Pelargonium   Paul 
Crampel  and  P.   Alphonse  XHL     The  exhibits 
from  other   French  nurserymen  must  be  noted 
later  in  the  season. — C.  H.  P. 

Roses  and  Sweet  Peas  at  KeAV.- 

No  matter  at  what  season  of  the  year  one  visits 
the  national  gardens  at  Kew  something  ot 
interest  is  always  to  be  found  and  just  now  Roses 
abound  everywhere.  The  sunk  garden -appro- 
priately known  as  the  Rose  Dell— that  is  situated 
close  to  the  Pagoda,  is  at  present  a  veritable 
dream  of  loveliness.  Rose  species  and  the 
stronger  growing  ramblers  present  themselves  in 
the  utmost  profusion,  that  lovely  vanety  Albenc 
Barbier  being  exceptionally  g(»d.  Then  the 
beds  round  the  Palm  House,  wherein  are  planted 
those  varieties  of  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  best  suited  for  garden  decoration,  are 
a  blaze  ot  colour  and  a  great  centre  of  attraction. 
When  one  has  had  a  surfeit  of  these,  a  short 
walk  will  bring  the  visitor  to  the  pergola 
situated  between  the  herbaceous  ground  and  the 
rock  garden.  Here  festoons  of  bloo-ns  present 
themselves  in  endless  array,  the  colours  in  most 
instances  being  admirably  blended.  in  the 
herbaceous  border  skirting  the  T  range  excellent 
clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  are  producing  their  bnlliant 
and  fragrant  flowers,  and  when  one  ha.s  tired  ot 
these  a  visit  to  the  Berberis  Dell  is  well  worth 
while.  Here  huge  spikes  of  variously  coloured 
Foxgloves  are  towering  over  the  blushing  Pseonies, 
the  rich  colours  of  both  these  plants  being  admir- 
ably toned  down  by  the  purple  and  variously 
shaded  green  hue  of  the  Barberries.     Altogether 


THE    YELLOW    P^ONIAS. 
(With  a  Coloured  Plate  or  P.  Delavayil) 

FOR  a  number  of  years  admirers  of  the 
brilliant  Pajonia,  than  which   there  is 
no  more   handsome  ornament  to  the 
flower  garden,  have  desired  one  with 
yellow   flowers.       The   species   which 
for  long  most  nearly  approached  that 
colour  was  P.  wittmanniana,  but  it  has  not  been 
found  one  of  the  best  of  growers  with  many,  and 
it  has  also  proved  somewhat  shy  in   blooming  in 
many   gardens,    while   its   colour   is   not   bright 
enough  to  meet  the  desires  of  those  who  sought 
for  a  really  yellow  flower  in  the  race.     We  owe, 
however,  largely  to  the  researches  of  the  Abbe 
Delavay   in    Yunnan   the   introduction   of    some 
species  which  give  us  flowers  of  a  truer  yellow, 
and  these  plants,  first  sent  to  France,  have  found 
their  way  into  the  British  Isles,  although  only  to 
be  met  with  in  the  gardens  of  a  few  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  seekers  after  new  flowers.     P.  lutea, 
which  was  found  in  Yunnan  in  1882,  was  sent  to 
the  Museum   of  Natural  History  in  Paris,   and 
has  since  been  distributed,  although  still  scarce 
and  expensive.     It  has  good  yellow  flowers,  but 
it   is   in  this   respect   surpassed  by  the  variety 
major,  which  has  more  intense  colouring. 

Still  another  yellow  Pseonia  has  been  intro- 
duced, but  under  the  cumbrous  name  of  P. 
Mlakosewitsii,  one  sufficient  to  debir  the  plant 
from  any  garden  were  it  not  for  its  pleasing 
flowers.  This,  like  the  others  named,  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbletou, 
Belgrove,  Queenstown,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  flowers  of  Pa3onia  Delavayii,  illustrated 
in  the  coloured  plate,  one  of  the  latest  to  be 
introduced  and  also  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  is  one  of  the  most  discriminating 
of  flower  lovers,  and  as  he  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  yellow  Pasonias  for  some  years,  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  him  to  have  this  species 
figured  from  flowers  grown  by  him.  The 
coloured  plate  speaks  for  itself  and  shows  the 
beauty  of  this  species,  which,  like  several  others, 
comes  from  China. 

These  yellow  Paonias  require  much  the  same 
cultivation  as  the  ordinary  herbaceous  and  Tree 
Pajonias,  and  prefer  a  rich  soil  and  an  open 
position,  although  they  will  also  thrive  in  one 
which  is  shaded  or  semi-shaded.  S.  A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Primula     obeoniea     outdoors.— 

Having  read  in  your  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents"  for  June  20  a  note  on  planting 
Primula  oboonica  out  of  doors,  it  may  interest 
you  to  hear  that  in  the  spring  of  1906  I  planted 
out  in  a  border  facing  north  two  of  these  plants 
which  had  been  flowering  indoors.  This  was 
done  experimentally, and  I  did  not  expect  them  t<> 
live  through  the  winter,  but  both  plants  survived 
the  winter  of  1906-7,  and  when  I  was  last  at 
home  I  noticed  that  one  of  them  was  not  only 
alive,  but  making  fair  growth  and  showing 
bloom.  The  position  was  fairly  sheltered,  but 
more  exposed  to  a  north-east  wind  than  any 
other.  The  garden  I  am  speaking  of  is  that  of 
Overbury  Hall,  Layham,  Suffolk,  and  stands  on 
rising  ground  exposed  to  the  east  and  south,  but 
is  fairly  sheltered  by  trees.       T.  H.  Du'NALL, 
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Ants  in  gardens.— Referring  to  the 
note  on  the  above  subject  in  The  Gardek  of 
the  20th  ult.,  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  of  a  simple  and  eifeotive 
way  of  exterminating  these  pests.  I  got  the 
idea  a  year  or  two  ago  on  a  fruit  farm  at  the 
Cape,  where  the  ants  were  playing  havoc  among 
the  tender  young  shoots  of  newly-planted  Vines. 
We  took  a  quantity  of  bran,  sweetened  and 
moistened  it  with  golden  syrup  and  water,  and 
stirred  in  a  small  quantity  of  Paris  green.  This 
mixture  we  distributed  among  the  Vines,  putting 
about  a  teaspoonful  at  the  foot  of  each.  The 
ants  quickly  took  to  this  pleasant  mixture 
and — passed  away  !  We  prepared  our  mixture 
from  no  special  recipe,  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  used  about  half  a  medium-sized  tin 
of  golden  syrup  to  a  bucket  of  bran,  with  about 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  Paris  green  and  enough 
water  to  make  all  moist  and  crumby.  Here  in 
England  it  might  be  advisable  to  protect  the 
poison  mixture,  lest  dogs,  gardeners'  children  or 
birds  should  be  tempted  to  eat  it.  At  the  Cape 
it  was  used  quite  freely  in  the  open,  and,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  we  had  practically  no  fatalities, 
human  or  otherwise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
the  killing  of  ants  the  Paris  green  may  be  used 
sufficiently  diluted,  and  the  mixture  distributed 
sparsely  enough  to  make  the  work  of  collect- 
ing enough  to  harm  a  child  or  a  dog  hardly  worth 
while.  Having  seen  the  havoc  ants  will  work 
among  Peaches  on  a  wall,  I  make  no  apology  for 
sending  this  note. — Clakence  Elliott. 


NEW      ORCH  IDS. 

OdONTIODA    X    WiCKHAMENSIS. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  bigeneric  hybrid,  the 
result  of  crossing  Odontoglossum  crispum  with 
Cochlioda  sanguinea.  It  has  rosy  mauve  flowers 
measuring  about  IJ  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  ovate  lanceolate,  the  rosy 
mauve  ground  colour  being  freely  dotted  with 
carmine  spots.  The  flowers  are  produced  rather 
loosely  on  a  slender  stem.  Shown  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Bird,  Manor  House,  West  Wickham.  Award  of 
merit. 

ODONTOGLOSSnM    CBISPUM    PRINCESS    OF  WALES. 

This  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  a  most  popular 
and  variable  Orchid,  and  has  exceedingly  large 
flowers  of  grand  substance  resembling  somewhat 
in  form  the  variety  Prince  of  Wales.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broadly  ovate,  the  latter  being 
beautifully  serrated  at  the  margin.  The  white 
ground  is  daintily  suffused  with  purple.  The 
labellum  is  of  medium  size,  with  dull,  blood  red 
and  yellow  markings.  The  habit  seems  very 
vigorous,  the  large  flowers  being  placed  rather 
thickly  on  a  stout  stem.  Shown  by  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Uell,  Egham.  First-class  cer- 
tificate. 

DeNDROBIUM  JERDONIAKTTM. 

A  very  pretty  and  rare  member  of  this  family, 
the  deep  golden  yellow  flowers  being  produced 
in  rather  dense  clusters  at  the  tops  of  erect, 
stout  stems.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  very 
narrow  and  acute,  and  the  labellum  is  nearly 
the  same  shape,  but  delicately  crimped  at  the 
edges  and  of  a  deeper  orange  hue.  The  brownish 
grey  stems  are  thinly  clothed  with  rather  small 
■  leaves.  A  handsome,  well-grown  and  sweet- 
swelling  plant.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  K.C.V.O.,  Burford,  Dorking.  Award  of 
merit. 

Epidendrum  virens. 
This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  green-flowered 
Epidendrum,  and  it  is  also  exceedingly  free- 
flowering,  the  plant  shown  having  four  large 
compound  racemes  very  freely  clothed  with 
medium-sized  flowers  of  a  pale  green  hue.  The 
labellum  is  dull  white,  with  faint,  dull  crimson 
pencillings.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.     Award  of  merit. 


BULBOPHTLLUM   FUSCO-PURPUREUM. 

A  very  curious  little  Orchid,  the  small  purple 
and  almost  black  flowers  being  borne  on  a  pen- 
dulous stem.  The  sepals  are  comparatively 
large  and  very  acute,  the  colour  being  dull 
purple.  The  two  petals  are  represented  by  tiny 
thread-like  organs,  the  blackish  crimson  labellum 
being  the  most  conspicuous.  Shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.     Botanical  certificate. 

EULOPHIA    >"nDA. 

A  curious  plant  soinewhat  resembling  a 
Calanthe,  but  with  differently-shaped  flowers. 
The  rather  small  sepals  and  petals  of  these  are 
bright  green,  and  are  erectly  held.  The  lip  is  of 
medium  size  and  white,  with  crimped  or  waved 


TWO   GOOD   NEW  CUCUMBERS  :   FAULTLESS   AND 
EVERGREEN.      (See  page  J.'U.) 

margins.  Flowers  are  placed  rather  thinly  on 
stout,  erect  stems.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.     Botanical  certificate. 

Phal.enopsis  Lindenil 

The  plant  shown  was  a  well-grown  specimen, 
and  had  a  large,  pendulous  raceme  of  its  pretty 
little  purple  and  white  flowers,  which  contrast 
well  with  the  reddish  brown  line  of  the  stem. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Brad- 
ford.    Botanical  certificate. 

Lycaste  tetkacona. 

This  has  very  curiously  coloured  flowers  that 
are  borne  in  a  dense  raceme  on  a  short  stem 
quite  close  to  the  soil,  the  large,  erect  leaves 
standing  well  above  them.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
very  large  and  pouch-like,  the  large  pitcher- 
shaped    labellum    resting   snugly   in   this.     The 


colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  pale  green, 
faintly  marked  with  dull  crimson,  and  the  lip  is 
cream  and  purple  outside  and  rich  purple  inside. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. 
Botanical  certificate. 

Vanda  pumila. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a  very  miniature 
member  of  the  Vanda  family.  The  plant  shown 
was  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  had  two  of  its 
pretty  little  cream  and  purple  flowers,  the  latter 
colour  being  represented  by  bright  and  distinct 
striations  on  the  comparatively  large  lip.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Moore,  Limited,  Rawdon,  Leeds. 
Botanical  certificate. 

All  the  above  were  shown  before  the  Orchid 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  '23rd  ult. ,  when  the  awards  were  made. 
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The   Packing   and    Transmission   of  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  Vegetables. 


'     [~^  HE  date  of  The  Garden  Flower  Show, 

I  which    is   to   be   held   at   the    Royal 

I  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 

I  Square,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday, 

I  July  29,  is  drawing   near.     Readers 

who  intend  exhibiting  their  produce 

at  this  exhibition  will  now  be  very  busy  making 

their  final  preparations.     Many  will  be  obliged 

to  send  their  produce  by  rail ;  others  will  bring 

it  with  them  and  remain  to  enjoy  the  floral  feast 

provided  ;    but  to   all  inteoding    exhibitors  the 

following  hints  will  be  of  much  service  : 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  impress  upon  them 
the  advisability  of  carefully  reading  and  com- 
plying with  the  rules  printed  for  their  guidance. 
By  strictly  adhering  to  these  the  exhibitors  will 
benefit  as  well  as  the  promoters  of  the  show,  the 
former  by  having  their  produce  placed  before  the 
judges  in  good  condition,  and  the  latter  by  being 
able  to  devote  equal  attention  to  all  exhibitors. 
If,  for  instance,  some  exhibitors  fail  to  enclose 
their  names  and  addresses  with  their  exhibits, 
the  officials  would  be  put  to  much  unnecessary 
trouble — trouble  which  can  be  avoided. 

The  following  points  should  be  remembered  : 
1.  Strictly  observe  the  rules.  2.  Use  stout,  but 
not  cumbersome,  wooden  boxes  for  packing  the 
produce  in.  3.  Pack  all  goods  firmly,  so  that  they 
cannot  move  about  and  get  bruised  during  transit. 
4.  Do  not  use  cotton  wool  for  packing  cut 
flowers.  5.  Do  not  pack  flowers,  and  especially 
Sweet  Peas,  when  the  blooms  are  damp.  6. 
Have  all  packing  material  quite  clean.  7.  All 
boxes  should  be  plainly  labelled,  "  This  side  up, 
with  care,"  and  addressed  to  "The  Manager, 
The  Garden,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster."  8.  Boxes 
taken  by  the  exhibitors  themselves  should  be  as 
carefully  labelled,  and  every  care  taken  to  pre- 
vent mishaps.  9.  See  that  each  card  is  fastened 
to  the  particular  exhibit  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  do  not  lay  the  cards  loosely  in  the  boxes. 
10.  Do  not  put  up  five  varieties  nor  seven  where 
six  are  required.  Put  in  the  exact  number 
specified,  otherwise  the  produce  may  be  dis- 
qualified. U.  Send  the  best  produce,  having 
regard  to  quality  rather  than  mere  size  ;  but  if 
you  can  combine  the  two,  so  much  the  better. 
12.  Consult  time-tables  and  railway  officials,  and 
so  be  quite  sure  of  having  your  goods  at  Vincent 
Square  in  good  time. 

Cut  Flowers  in  Water. — Where  cut  flowers, 
such  as  Roses,  are  placed  on  show-boards  in  cups 
of  water,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  water  spilling.  To  this  end  the  cups  must 
not  be  filled  too  full,  nor  too  little  put  in,  as 
it  would  become  exhausted  during  a  long 
journey. 

The  Condition  oj  Flowers  when  Oathered. — 
If  a  Rose  bloom  be  cut  on  the  morning  of 
July  28,  it  should  be  in  such  a  condition  that  by 
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the  following  morning  it  will  be  just  sufficiently 
developed  to  show  all  its  good  points.  If  it  is 
sufficiently  developed  on  July  28,  it  will  be  too 
much  developed  on  July  29.  I  simply  mention 
this  one  ease,  but  exhibitors  would  do  well  to 
apply  the  principle  to  all  cut  flowers. 

Sdectiwj  and  CutHtui  Flowers.  —  The  early 
morning  is  the  best  time  to  cut  flowers.  The 
plants  have  been  feeding  and  absorbing  moisture 
during  the  night,  and  are  much  fresher  than  at 
the  close  of  the  da}'  after  exposure,  maybe  to 
brilliant  sunshine.  Cut  all  flowers  with  long 
stems  attached  at  first,  and  place  them  in  vases 
of  water  immediately  in  a  darkened  room  which 
is  cool.  I'o  not  place  the  vases  on  the  floor,  as 
there  is  a  draught  there,  but  on  a  table.  Boxes 
painted  green  or  black  or  brown  attract  the  sun's 
rays,  and  then  the  flowers  inside  suffer  more  or 
less.  Unpainted  wood  is  best  in  summer  time. 
If  your  boxes  are  painted  any  of  the  above 
colours,  cover  them  with  hoUand  cloth. 

tVidt  and  Veyctahles. — It  would  be  quite  use- 
less to  send  over-ripe  fruit,  as  it  would  not  be 
fit  to  stage  on  arrival  at  Vincent  Square,  but  it 
should  be  as  ripe  as  possible  consistent  with 
carrying  well.  Gather  the  fruits  with  their 
stems  attached,  and  pack  all  in  single  layers  in 
small,  flat  boxes,  and  then  securely  pack  the 
latter  in  the  travelling  boxes.  The  small  ones 
should  not  be  nailed  down— that  is,  the  lids — but 
tied  firmly  with  stout  twine.  Less  trouble  will 
then  be  experienced  on  arrival  at  the  show 
building,  and  the  contents  will  not  be  injured  by 
the  knocking  in  and  taking  out  of  nails.  Use 
green  leaves  for  packing  the  fruit  in  such  as 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Straw- 
berries and  Cherries.  The  first  and  the  two  last 
named  should  be  placed  each  berry  in  a  leaf. 
Plane,  Fig,  Vine  and  Lime  leaves  are  suitable, 
also  Strawberry  leaves.  The  shallow  boxes 
should  be  lined  with  leaves,  and  sufficient  placed 
on  the  top  so  that  when  tlie  lid  is  put  on  the 
fruit  will  be  kept  firmly  in  position.  If  possible, 
gather  the  Currants  in  clusters  and  deftly  place 
leaves  between  each  cluster.  Apples,  Plums, 
Pears  and  similar  fruits  should  be  wrapped 
singly  in  clean  tissue  paper  and  placed  in  the 
boxes,  all  vacant  spaces  being  filled  with  cotton 
wool,  and  a  layer  of  the  same  material  put  on 
prior  to  tlie  fixing  of  the  lid. 

Although  vegetables  may  be  sent  long  distances 
by  railway  without  being  damaged,  specimens 
intended  for  competition  at  a  flower  show  should 
be  as  carefully  packed  as  the  most  tender  fruit  or 
flower.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
persons  are  competing,  that  each  one  is  sending  up 
the  best  produce,  and  so  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  stage  your  vegetables  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  For  instance,  as  regards  quality, 
certain  dishes  may  be  equal,  but  the  one  that  is 
cleanest  and  freshest,  being  free  from  any  bruises 
and  discolouration,  will  be  awarded  first  honours. 
So  the  difference  between  first  and  second  prizes, 
and  so  on,  may  be  determined  by  the  packing. 
Selection  and  preparation  of  the  vegetables  are 
two  very  important  matters.  The  skins  on 
Potatoed  should  be  firm,  not  loose.  When  lifted 
expose  the  tubers  to  the  air  for  one  hour,  then 
gently  sponge  off  the  soil  and,  directly  they  are 
dry,  wrap  each  one  in  clean  paper  ready  for  the 
packing.  Undue  exposure  to  the  sunshine  and 
air  would  cause  the  skin  to  turn  green.  Turnips 
and  Carrots  should  be  raised  from  the  soil  with 
the  aid  of  the  garden  fork.  If  violently  pulled 
up  the  Carrots  would  be  scratched  by  the  stones 
in  the  soil.  Sponge  off  the  soil,  do  not  use  a 
brush.  Leave  the  taproot  on  Turnips  and  some 
of  the  top  growth  as  well,  also  on  Carrots. 
Onions  should  not  be  peeled,  simply  remove  the 
soil.  Gather  Peas  early  in  the  morning  and  pack 
the  pods  in  boxes  by  themselves.  Tomatoes 
should  be  packed  similarly  to  Strawberries. 
Heavy  vegetables,  such  as  Carrots,  Turnips  and 
Potatoes,  should  be  packed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  ligliter  kinds,  such  as  Peas  and 
Tomatoes,  at  the  top.  Do  not  confuse  kinds  and 
varieties.  Avon. 
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THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING 
VEGETABLES  IN  GLASS  FRAMES 
AND  UNDER  BELL-GLASSES. 

( Continued  from  -page  SOO.J 
NOTHER     method    of    preserving     and 
protecting   Lettuces    in    frames    for 
winter   use   is   to   take  up  the  full- 
grown  plants  with  a  bole  of  soil  to 
the  roots  at  the  end  of  October  and 
plant  rather  close  together  in  these 
frames.     By  attention  to  picking  off  dead  leaves 
and  protecting  from   hard   frost  these   Lettuces 
can  thus  be  kept  in  fresli  condition  for  months. 
A  good  way  of  obtaining  an  early  spring  crop  of 
Cabbage  Lettuces  is  by  sowing  early  in  January 
in  pans  or  lioxes,  placing  these  in  a  heated  frame 
or  on  the  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  near  the  glass. 
Immediately  the  young  plants  are  large  enough 
to  liandle  they  should  be  transplanted  4  inches 
apart  into  thesefranies,  which  have  been  previously 
placed  on  a  border  in  a  sunny  position,  but  not 
necessarily  with   a   hot-bed   under,   where  they 
will  .soon  make  good  progress.     Before  the  young 
plants  touch  each  other  every  other  one  should  be 
taken   up   carefully,    with   soil   attached   to    its 
roots,  and  transplanted  to  a  warm  position  on  a 
rich  border  out  of  doors.     Those  left  in  the  frame 
will  soon  make  rapid  progress,  and  be  fit  to  cut 
early  in  May  ;  those  of  the  same  age  transplanted 
out  of  doors  will  soon  follow.     By  sowing  again 
at  the  end  of  January  in  a  frame  and  pricking 
out  on  a  warm  border  outside  5  inches  apart  as 
soon   as   large  enough   to  handle,   transplanting 
every   other  one  before  they  touch  each  other  as 
before,  an  unbroken  supply  can  be  obtained  until 
Lettuces    may   be    had    in    plenty   in  the   open 
Half  of  the  last  sowing  should  be  Cos 
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on  Hot-beds  in  Winter. — From  the 
t  will  be  seen  that  a  long  succession  of 
Lettuce  may  be  had  in  the  course  of  the  year  in 
warm  and  sunny  positions  out  of  doors  with  the 
aid  of  these  glass  frames  and  bell-glasses  alone. 
The  time  of  most  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply 
is  from  January  to  the  end  of  April,  and  this  is 
the  time  they  command  the  highest  price,  for 
the  production  of  which  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  assistance  of  hot-beds  and  glass.  Tlie  middle 
of  November  is  a  good  time  to  commence  the 
formation  of  these  beds.  They  should  be  made 
up  of  fresh  stable  manure  (well  shaken  and 
mixed   beforehand)  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  and 

7  feet  in  width  (2  feet  wider  than  the  frames  are 
long)  to  allow  of  linings  of  warm  manure  in  cold 
weather.  The  length  of  the  beds  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  frames  used,  allowing  a 
space  of  1  foot  between  each  frame  tor  lining. 
The  frames  are  chiefly  used  for  Cabbage  Lettuce 
and  the  cloches  for  Cos  varieties.  The  frames 
being  20  inches  deep,  the  bottom  part  to  the 
depth  of  6  inches  may  be  filled  with  the  same 
manure  as  that  forming  the  bed,  treading  it  hard 
down  and  placing  on  this  7  inches  of  light  soil 
well  enriched  with  rotten  manure,  pressing  it 
slightly  down  to  plant  the  Lettuces  in,  thus 
bringing  them  within  7  inches  of  the  glass  and 
close  to  the  light. 

The  seeds  intended  for  this  first  winter  crop 
should  have  been  sown  early  in  October  in 
frames,  and  the  young  plants  transplanted  as 
soon  as  large  enough,  as  recommended  before,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  frames  are  ready  they  are 
good  sturdy  little  plants,  and  if  carefully  planted 

8  inches  apart  with  a  body  of  soil  to  the  roots, 
they  will  immediately  start  into  growth  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  hot-bed, 
which  should  range  at  this  time  from  55°  Fahr. 
to  58°,  and  to  prevent  its  falling  at  any  time 
below  50°,  recourse  must  be  had  to  filling  the 
spaces  round  the  frames  with  fresh  manure  as 
linings,  and  to  covering  the  frames  with  mats  or 
litter  at  night.  More  care  is  needed  in  the 
growth  of  these  Lettuces  than  of  those  spoken  of 


before,  on  account  of  the  moist  heat  in  which 
they  are  growing  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
leaves  to  damp  off.  To  prevent  this  a  little  air 
must  be  admitted  on  every  favourable  occasion 
and  decayed  leaves  picked  off  as  soon  as  discerned. 
In  planting  it  is  important  to  select  the  plants  all 
of  one  size  as  near  as  possible  ;  by  doing  this 
they  are  fit  for  cutting  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
frame  immediately  ready  to  receive  another  crop. 
The  seed  for  the  next  crop  should  be  sown 
about  October  20  in  one  of  the  frames  on  the 
hot-bed,  and  treated  as  before  described,  sowing 
again  the  middle  of  November  and  early  in 
December  for  the  last  time. 

The  preparation  of  the  beds  should  be  the  same 
for  cloches  as  for  frames,  leaving  spaces  of 
10  inches  between  each  for  linings.  These  linings 
may  be  planted  in  spring  with  Cos  Lettuces  when 
no  longer  wanted  for  warmth.  The  most 
common  way  of  planting  the  cloches  is  with  one 
Cos  in  the  centre  and  four  Cabbage  Lettuces 
round  it ;  these  are  fit  to  cut  before  the  Cos, 
thus  making  room  for  it  to  develop  into  a  large 
specimen. 

The  crops  in  the  frames  are  over  by  the  middle 
of  May  and  occasionally  before,  and  the  question 
now  arises  what  crops  to  grow  in  them  to  the  best 
advantage  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Melons,  I  think,  are  the  most  popular,  and  when 
well  grown  are  as  remunerative  as  most  fruits. 
Two  plants  should  be  planted  in  each  frame,  and 
each  plant  stopped  at  the  fourth  leaf  to  induce 
it  to  form  side  shoots  ;  two  of  the  strongest 
should  be  selected  and  encouraged  to  grow  pros- 
trate on  the  soil.  Each  of  these  shoots  (there  being 
four  from  the  two  plants)  should  produce  two 
fruits  each,  giving,  say,  from  six  to  eight  fruits 
to  a  light,  and  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce 
two  crops  of  Melons  before  the  end  of  October, 
each  frame  is  capable,  in  experienced  and 
industrious  hands,  of  producing  sixteen  Melons, 
which  at  2s.  each  and  the  value  of  the  Lettuce 
crops  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  may  find 
out  for  themselves  approximately  the  returns 
which  can  be  had  from  these  crops  under  this 
system  by  finding  out  the  number  of  frames  it 
takes  to  cover  an  acre.  Owen  Thomas. 

(To  he  continued.) 


TWO    GOOD    NEW    CUCUMBERS. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  see  two  such  excellent 
Cucumbers  as  those  illustrated  on  page  323, 
and  this  pair  is  particularly  interesting  on 
account  of  their  parentage.  The  one  on  the 
left  is  named  Faultless,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Market  Rival  as  the  seed  parent 
and  Improved  Telegraph  as  the  pollen  parent. 
That  on  the  right  is  named  Evergreen,  and  in 
this  instance  the  same  parents  were  used  but  the 
process  of  crossing  was  reversed,  i.  c. ,  Improved 
Telegraph  was  used  as  the  seed  parent,  the 
pollen  being  obtained  from  Market  Rival.  As 
will  be  seen.  Faultless  is  rather  the  longer  of  the 
two,  but  both  are  of  excellent  shape.  They  were 
raised  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Hants,  and 
shown  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  on  the  !)th  ult. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 
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LATE     MELONS. 

ELL-GROWN  late  Melons  are 
generally  much  appreciated, 
and  when  one  has  suitable  con- 
venience for  producing  them 
special  efforts  should  be  put 
forth  to  ensure  a  supply  during 
September  and  October.  Generally  speaking  it 
takes  from  three  to  four  months  from  the  time 
the  seed  is  sown  till  the  fruits  are  ripe,  according 
to  the  season  and  the  methods  under  which  they 
are  grown.  Probably  no  fruit  varies  so  much  in 
quality  as  the  Melon,  and  practically  everything 
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depends  not  so  much  on  the  variety  but  on  the 
cultivation,  for  unless  the  fruit  is  properly 
matured  and  well  ripened  the  flavour  will  be 
indifferent.  Some  of  the  oldest  varieties  are,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  equal  to  many  of  the  newer 
sorts  when  grown  to  perfection,  and  though  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  to 
those  who  have  done  so  much  in  introducing  the 
newer  varieties,  I  am  anxious  to  point  out  that 
however  good  these  may  be  they  are  inferior 
when  cultivated  in  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  the 
older  varieties  when  well  treated.  In  my  opinion 
the  chief  causes  of  failure  may  generally  be  attri- 
buted to  insufficient  drainage,  soil  too  close  in 
texture  and  allowing  the  plants  to  become  infested 
with  insect  pests  such  as  mealy  bug,  red  spider 
and  black  aphis.  These  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  deficiency  in  flavour  and  that  highly  finished 
appearance  which  all  experts  in  Melon  culture 
are  only  too  well  familiar  with. 

Raisin(!  the  Seed. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  singly  in  well-drained, 
clean  3-inch  pots,  and  raised  in  a  gentle  heat. 
Immediately  the  young  plants  have  made  their 
appearance  tlirough  the  soil  place  them  on  shelves 
near  the  glass,  and  after  the  second  rough  leaf  is 
made  pot  on  into  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots  ;  bury 
the  stem  to  the  seed  leaf  and  make  moderately 
firm.  Place  a  neat  stake  to  each  and  give  the 
plants  all  the  light  possible  to  encourage  a  stout, 
short-jointed  growth.  I  cannot  say  how  long 
Melon  seed  retains  sufficient  vitality  to  germinate, 
but  when  kept  under  proper  conditions  I  have 
known  it  to  do  so  after  fifteen  years,  but  the  older 
the  seed  the  more  care  will  be  required  in  making 
it  grow  and  little  water  must  be  given. 

Structures. 

Though  Melons  are  a  success  both  in  heated 
pits  and  portable  frames  on  hot-beds  far  better 
results  are  assured  when  suitable  three-(juarter  or 
span  houses  are  available,  specially  during  late 
summer  and  early  autumn,  as  the  days  get  shorter 
and  the  sun-heat  less. 

Compost. 

Few  gardeners,  and  specially  the  less  expe- 
rienced, are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  say 
that  they  have  never  been  troubled  with  what  is 
known  as  canker  or  the  rotting  of  the  stem.  This 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  plant,  either  at  the 
base,  quite  near  the  soil,  or  on  any  of  the  leading 
branches,  and  this  generally  happens  about  the 
time  when  the  fruits  are  in  the  final  swelling. 
Many  remedies  have  been  suggested  as  a  cure, 
but  I  have  never  met  with  anything  effective,  the 
result  beingthatthefruits,  if  sufficientlyadvanced, 
are  prematurely  ripened  and  are  practically 
worthless.  All  sorts  of  causes  are  attributed  to 
this,  the  chief  one  being  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
water,  and  many  people  take  the  utmost  pains 
not  to  let  any  go  near  the  base  of  the  plant,  but 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  chief  and 
practically  only  cause  is  insufficient  drainage,  and 
especially  a  non-porous  state  of  the  soil.  In  my 
younger  gardening  days  this  troubled  me  con- 
siderably until  an  old  gardener  friend,  who  was  a 
most  successful  cultivator  and  exhibitor,  gave  me 
some  advice,  which  I  have  never  failed  to  follow. 
Use  plenty  of  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
and  instead  of  having  all  loam  have  one-half  of 
this  and  the  other  road  or  river  sand  with  a  little 
finely  broken  charcoal  added.  Since  then  canker 
has  never  troubled  us.  The  plants  at  first  may 
not  grow  so  strong  but  the  fruits  will  set  more 
readily,  the  water  passes  away  quickly  and  when 
a  good  crop  is  assured  feeding  will  soon  put 
sufficient  size  and  vigour  both  into  foliage  and 
fruit.  The  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  except  in  the  last  stages  of  ripening, 
the  fruits  being  supported  with  either  suitable 
nets  or  small  wooden  supports  looped  up  to  the 
wire  at  each  corner.  Every  means  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  foliage  and  growths  clean  and 
healthy  till  the  ripening  is  completed. 

Herts.  E.  Beckett. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

I  THE    LUPINES. 

BROADLY  speaking,  the  Lupines 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
viz.,  annuals,  perennials  and  those 
of  a  shrubby  character,  each  alike 
valuable.  The  number  of  sorts 
met  with  under  cultivation  in  gar- 
dens is  comparatively  few,  those  most  frequently 
seen  being  either  annuals  or  perennials.  Taking 
them  all  in  all,  not  only  are  they  a  beautiful  and 
interesting,  not  to  say  useful,  group  of  plants, 
but  they  are  all  of  them  of  easy  cultivation  in 
any  good  garden  soil.  Especially  beautiful  and 
varied  are  the  numerous  \-arieties  of  annuals, 
which  may  briefly  be  described  as  among  the 
most  ornamental  of  summer-flowering  plants. 
These  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  March 
or  April,  or  in  successional  batches  in  both 
months,  where  they  are  intended  to  flower,  or 
they  may  be  sown  thinly  in  pots  and  transplanted. 
The  perennial  sorts  are  also  among  the  easiest 
plants  to  grow,  and  given  a  good  depth  of  soil 


The  shrubby  sorts  are  of  equally  easy  culture, 
and  may  be  increased  freely  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings  slipped  off  with  a  heel  attached  in 
summer  time  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame.  In  this  way  L.  arboreus  roots  freely,  or 
self-sown  seedlings  may  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  plants. 

L.  arhoreus  (the  Tree  Lupine)  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  whence  it  came  to  our 
gardens  just  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  pale  yellow  and  fragrant  blossoms  of  the 
type  are  abundantly  produced,  and  when  the 
plant  attains  to  a  good  size  it  is  most  effective 
either  in  the  shrubbery  or  as  an  isolated  speci- 
men. When  fully  grown  it  is  several  feet  high 
and  often  6  feet  through,  while  its  silvery  and 
somewhat  downy  leaves  render  it  quite  distinct. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  plant  against  a  wall  having 
a  western  aspect.  The  best  known  of  the 
perennial  varieties  are : 

L.  polyphyllm,  shown  in  the  illustration,  a 
bold,  free-growing  perennial  attaining  4  feet  to 
.5  feet  high  and  having  handsome  spikes  about 
2  feet  or  more  in  length,  of  blue,  lilac,  purple  or 
white  flowers.     Raised  from  seeds  this  is  a  some- 
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into  which  they  may  root  freely,  they  quickly 
form  handsome  bushes.  These  when  in  flower 
are  most  effective.  The  perennial  varieties  are 
readily  increased  by  division  and  also  by  seeds. 
When  dividing  the  plants  it  will  be  found  a  good 
plan  to  pierce  the  prong  of  a  small  hand  fork  into 
the  woody  rootstock  and  then  wrench  the  plants 
asunder.  This  is  a  safer  method  than  using  a 
knife  for  many  things,  the  latter  often  causing 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  roots.  In  the  case  of  a 
good  strain  of  L.  polyphyllus  albus,  for  example, 
division  is  the  only  certain  way  of  increasing  it. 
Notwithstanding,  good  white  strains  are  obtain- 
able from  seed,  and  though  the  white  polyphyllus 
may  easily  be  distinguislied  by  the  foliage  alone, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  point  of  purity 
in  the  flowers. 

It  is  a  good  plan  with  these  late  spring- 
flowering  plants  to  propagate  them  by  division 
early  the  previous  autumn.  By  so  doing  they 
gather  strength  before  flowering  time  comes 
round.  There  are  few  perennials  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  finer  effect  in  the  garden  than  well- 
grown  and  equally  well-flowered  examples  of  this 
white  Lupine.  An  old  and  common  plant  it  may 
be,  but  one  of  the  finest  notwithstanding. 


what  variable  plant  in  point  of  colour,  while  L. 
grandifolius  is  a  distinct  large-leaved  form  of  this 
plant,  also  known  as  L.  maorophyllus. 

L.  nootkatensis  is  a  plant  of  d  warf er  and  more 
compact  growth,  seldom  more  than  2  feet  high. 
The  predominant  colour  is  blue,  mingled  with 
more  or  less  intense  purple,  with  veins  of  a  deeper 
hue.     A  neat  and  showy  border  plant. 

The  above  are  those  most  frequently  met  with 
in  cultivation,  while  such  sorts  as  laxiflorus, 
leucaphyllus  and  sub-carnosus  deserve  to  be  more 
frequently  seen  than  now.  Among  the  more 
tender  varieties  L.  mutabilis  is  deserving  of  notice 
as  worthy  of  cultivation. 


ZEPHYRANTHES    AUKEA. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  species  from  Peru,  with 
erect,  funnel-shaped  blooms  nearly  3  inches 
across  and  of  a  rich  golden  orange  colour.  The 
solitary  flower  is  produced  at  the  summit  of  a 
scape  1  foot  high,  hax-ing  a  slightly  glaucous 
tendency.  The  narrow,  deeply  -  channelled, 
acutely-pointed  leaves  are  about  1  foot  long, 
shining,  distinctly  lined  above  atid  glaucous 
beneath  for  about  half  their  length   when  this 
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characteristic  passes  away.  The  plant  was 
originally  received  from  a  friend  in  Peru  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  son  in  South  Africa,  and 
by  him  sent  to  England.  At  its  first  flowering 
the  plant  was  leafless,  while  the  example 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  9th  ult.  was  well  equipped  with  the 
foliage  already  described.  It  was  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking,  and  given  an 
award  of  merit. 


VIOLA  ELATIOR. 
A  CHARMING  Viola  as  yet  but  little  known, 
although  not  by  any  means  new  to  British 
gardens,  is  Viola  elatior,  a  native  of 
Northern  Asia  and  the  Orient,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
V.  elatior,  now  referred  to  as  Viola 
eanina.  The  true  V.  elatior  is  a  very 
distinct  and  beautiful  species,  which 
I  had  t.ir  some  years,  but  lost  acei- 
dentallj-,  and  was  glad  to  replace  a 
CDuple  of  years  or  so  ago.  My  own 
plants  are  in  a  semi  -  shady  place, 
partly  beneath  the  branches  of  Cornus 
8  Sirica  flavi-ramea,  and  in  the  half- 
obade  the  Viola  is  charming  with 
its  soft  green  foliage  and  delicately- 
coloured  blue  flowers  with  a  little 
white  in  the  centre.  It  is  an  erect 
grower  and  is  of  slender  and  graceful 
habit,  and  with  me  at  present  is 
about  9  inches  high.  Viola  elatior 
docs  not  seem  to  be  at  all  common  in 
the  nursery  trade,  but  it  is  a  plant 
worth  looking  after  by  amateurs  and 
also  by  dealers  in  hardy  flowers. 
Dumfries.  S.  Aknott. 


that  it  claims  to  be,  i.e.,  a  bold,  handsome  and 
magnified  version  of  the  common  Marsh  Marigold. 

At  Glasnevin  the  plant  grows  very  freely,  but 
does  not  flower  so  profusely  as  the  common  one. 
It  is  planted  in  good  rich  soil  in  a  bog  bed,  where 
it  is  often  flooded  during  the  winter,  so  there 
should  be  no  doubt  of  its  hardiness.  The  flower- 
stem  reaches  about  3  feet  in  height,  bearing 
flowers  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  from  2  inches  to 
2|  inches  in  diameter.  After  flowering  a  great 
amount  of  growth  is  made,  and  some  of  the  leaves 
are  now  10  inches  by  12  inches  in  width,  rising 
on  stout  petioles  to  nearly  3  feet  in  height. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  flower-stem 
which  is  wortli  noting,  for  it   will   be  seen  that 
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PRIMULA  SIEBOLDII 
OUTDOORS. 
The  group  of  Primula  Sieboldii  illus- 
trated on  the  opposite  page  is  growing 
in  Mrs.  Jessopp's  garden  at  Forty 
Hill  House,  Enfield.  The  soil  there 
is  deeper  and  more  retentive  of 
moisture  than  in  my  garden,  and 
many  plants  that  love  cooler  con- 
ditions flourish  there  in  a  manner 
that  astonishes  me  and  often  makes 
me  somewhat  envious.  Erythroniums, 
Violas,  Irises  of  the  Juno  section, 
Narcissus  cernuus  fl. -pi.  and  many 
forms  of  Primula  Sieboldii  all  show 
a  degree  of  luxuriance  and  a  tendency 
to  increase  quite  unknown,  unfortu- 
nately, on  this  side  of  the  road. 

The  group  shown  is  one  of  several 
broad  bands  edging  herbaceous  bor- 
ders. It  is  composed  of  the  varieties 
known  as  Miss  Ryder  and  Bruce 
Findlay.  They  have  been  planted 
about  five  years  and  face  the  south- 
east, but  after  midday  they  are 
shaded  from  sunshine  by  some  stable 
buildings  and  sheds.  Miss  .Jensopp 
tells  me  she  gives  these  groups  a  good 
top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  annually, 
preferably  in  autumn,  but  if  not  con- 
venient at  that  season  it  can  be 
deferred  till  spring.  Other  varieties  that  are 
doing  equally  well  are  Ware's  White,  Maiden's 
Blush  and  Lilaoina.  E.  A.  Bowles. 


GLASNEVIN    NOTES. 

Caltha  polypbtala. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  stands 
out  as  a  giant  among  the  Marsh  Marigolds.  Dis- 
paraging remarks  may  already  be  heard  about 
Caltha  polypetala,  which  shows  it  is  not  a  plant 
for  everyone,  but  if  seen  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, as  at  Mr.  Walpole's  garden  in  County 
Wicklow,  one  must  acknowledge  the  plant  is  all 


a  new  ZBPHYRANTHES  :   Z.  AUREA.     (Natural  size.) 

the  nodes,  where  the  stem  branches,  seem  to  emit 
roots  with  great  freedom.  Last  year  the  flower- 
stems  were  pegged  down  and  covered  with  soil, 
and  from  each  node  thus  treated  leaves  appeared, 
and  eventuUy  young  plants  were  formed,  which 
have  grown  strong  enougli  to  flower  this 
spring. 

Seed  was  also  saved  and  fowa  here  last  year, 
and  a  nice  young  batch  of  pi  vnts  was  obtained. 
Careful  watching  is  neederl  lo  gather  the  seed, 
for  the  follicles  split  while  almost  green.  The 
seed  should  be  sown,  soun  after  gathering,  in 
pots  placed  in  a  cold  fram>?,  and  if  it  is  good 
the  seedlings  should  appear  in  about  six 
weeks,  C.  F.  Ball. 


SECRETS  OF  ROSE  CULTURE. 

ROSES  that  are  let  severely  alone  during 
summer  will  not  prove  glorious 
bloomers,  and  any  autumn  varieties 
among  them  will  be  especially  un- 
,.  satisfactory.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
Rose  trees  food  and  drink,  protect 
them  from  weather  ravages  and  free  them  from 
insect  pests,  also  sometimes  cure  them  of  diseases 
if  they  are  to  yield  plentiful  and  perfect  flowers. 
During  the  warm  months  the  culture  of  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  is  identical  with  that 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Polyanthas 
and  the  various  hardy  Roses ;  it 
is  only  in  winter  that  the  delicate 
types  require  to  be  sheltered  with 
Bracken  Fern,  moss  litter,  branches, 
sacking  or  other  methods.  Because 
Roses  have  been  autumn  planted  in 
well-manured  soil  it  does  not  follow, 
as  is  ofcen  believed,  that  they  can 
do  without  feeding  when  tliey  are 
lavishly  producing  buds  and  opening 
blooms.  There  are  various  encour- 
aging kinds  of  artificial  manures  that 
do  wonders  when  applied  in  April  ; 
but  if  this  work  has  been  neglected 
we  must  fall  back  upon  other  kinds 
that  are  suitable  for  use  alternately 
twice  a  week  until  the  end  of  August, 
or  I  should  say  until  the  middle  of 
September,  since  our  seasons  appear 
to  be  changing  and  there  are  now 
prolific  Rose  displays  during  October. 
A  splendid  liquid  manure  can  be 
made  with  half  an  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  this  is  so  simple  that  its 
concoction  will  not  bother  the  least 
experienced  gardener.  More  elabo- 
rate, but  almost  essential,  is  another 
made  of  half  an  ounce  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  a  quarter  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  a  quarter  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  2  gallons  of 
water.  To  use  these  alternately,  one 
on  Monday  and  one  on  Tuesday, 
will  produce  splendid  results,  or  a 
reliable  fertiliser  will  do  as  much 
service  perhaps  as  the  second  of 
these  manures  prescribed  if  used  at 
the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  1  gallon 
of  water.  Liquid  manure  must  never 
be  applied  to  dry  soil,  as  its  action 
will  be  scorching  and  far  too  power- 
ful. If  rain  enough  has  not  fallen 
to  saturate  the  earth  thoroughly,  a 
eanful  of  water,  rain  water  prefer- 
ably, should  be  given  to  each  Rose, 
two  canfuls  or  a  pailful  not  being 
;  too    much    tor    a    strong    standard, 

large  bush  or  tall  climber.     After  the 
soil  has  dried  up  almost  on  the  surface 
the  liquid   manure  should  be  given, 
and    will    then    go    straight    to    the 
nourishment  of  the  roots.     I  always 
employ   soot  water   once  a  week    in 
addition  to  manures,  because  I  think 
it  helps  the  foliage  to  maintain  a  liealthj'  green 
and  also  sweetens  the  earth,  ridding  it  of  many 
insects. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  a  fine  autumn 
crop  of  Roses  is  gained  from  trees  that  have  been 
copiously  out  from  during  the  summer.  There 
are  two  recognised  pruning  seasons,  the  end  of 
March  or  early  April  and  October,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  H3'brid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  cannot 
be  expected  to  go  on  blooming  well  until  tlie 
coming  of  winter  unless  they  are  considerably 
cut  about  the  middle  of  August,  or  rather  earlier, 
after  the  first  blooming  is  done  and  the  second 
has  not  commenced.  As  stated  above,  if  the 
Roses  have  been  freely  cut,  with  long  stems  as 
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they  look  best  in  our  vases,  the  trees  will  be  in 
a  fine  healthy  state  to  begin  making  new  flower- 
shoots,  and  no  summer  pruning  should  be  done. 
Some  Rose  lovers  will  not  uUow  their  flowers  to 
be  gathered,  only  snip  oft'  short-stemmed  dead 
blooms,  and  are  then  foolishly  surprised  because 
there  is  no  luxurious  autumn  harvest.  Frequent 
hoeings  of  the  soil  are  necessary  to  keep  it  from 
being  baked  hard  by  the  sun. 

As  for  watering  Roses,  it  is  essential  ;  trees 
may  live  through  spells  of  drought,  but  their 
productiveness  is  checked  and  their  health 
ruined ;  they  become  liable  to  many  kinds  of 
disease  and  will  soon  be  covered  with  vermin. 
Merely  wetting  the  soil  of  a  Rose  bed  doe.s  more 
harm  than  good,  but  twice  a  week  at  least 
thorough  root  soakings  should  be  carried  out 
and  the  liquid  manures  given  afterwards. 

Without  mailing  a  profound  study  of  Rose 
diseases  the  amateur  gardener  will  be  able  to 
see  when  mildew  has  attacked  foliage  ;  every 
fragment  of  spoilt  foliage  should  be  picked  oflf  and 
burnt,  not  cast  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
l>ush.  There  are  plenty  of  good  insecticides 
advertised,  and  to  wash  the  leaves  and  stems  with 
these  often  frees  them  from  every  sickness  and  pest 
for  a  whole  season.  Syringings  are  resorted  to 
in  large  gardens,  because  washing  every  leaf  and 
stem  would  be  so  great  a  work,  but  I  believe 
the  more  thorough  method  proves  less  time- 
occupying  in  the  long  run,  and  ensures  that  no 
buds  or  blooms  are  spoilt  by  the  liquid.  The 
attacks  of  green  fly  are  bound  to  come  with  the 
summer  ;  the  daily  use  of  an  aphis  brush  is  the 
best  remedy  for  this.  The  Rose  maggot  is 
equally  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance,  but  as  it 
shows  his  presence  by  curling  up  some  leaves,  it 
can  be  easily  detached  and  destroyed. 

Growers  of  exhibition  Roses  take  care  to 
limit  the  number  of  buds  and  also  of  branches, 
because  the  nourishment  that  will  produce 
enormous  thiek-petalled  fully  double  blooms 
will  not  suffice  to  feed  innumerable  quantities  of 
stalks  and  leaves  as  well.  J.   D. 


ROSE   BLOOMS  WITH   GREEN  CENTRES. 

We  are  receiving  many  complaints  this  year  of 
Rose  blooms  coming  with  green  centres.  In  our 
opinion  they  are  the  result  of  late  frosts  affecting 
the  buds  when  in  embryo.  One  remedy  against 
this  is  to  prune  late,  and  when  pruning  cut  past 
all  forward  shoots  to  good  dormant  eyes.  Some 
Roses  are  specially  given  to  these  gfeen  centres, 
Annie  Wood  being  notably  so,  and  many  of  the 
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very  double  Roses  are  prone  to  it.  Sometimes 
indiscreet  disbudding  is  responsible  for  the  mal- 
formation. Obviously  if  the  sap  that  supports 
five  or  six  buds  is  suddenly  diverted  to  one  bud 
by  the  removal  of  the  others,  this  sudden  influx 
of  sap  is  liable  to  cause  distortion.  Where  the 
soil  has  been  heavily  manured  we  have  found 
many  blooms  become  ill-shapen,  and  we  also  think 
the  trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  late  spring 
frosts,  although  the  flower-buds  coming  among 
the  green  centre  points  to  a  soil  too  rich  for  the 
plants.  We  adwse  the  removal  of  the  buds  as 
they  show  these  green  centres  and  trust  to  the 
second  crop  of  blossom  for  better  results. 


ROSE  CONRAD  FERDINAND  MEYER. 
One  is  constantly  receiving  excellent  accounts  of 
this    grand   hybrid   rugosa    Rose,    and   all   who 
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know  it  must  admit  that  it  is  a  very  fine  variety, 
worthy  of  extensive  planting.  As  an  individual 
bush  it  is  fine,  especially  where  the  last  year's 
wood  has  not  been  pruned  back  very  hard  ;  but 
it  appears  best  in  a  large  mass  in  the  wild 
garden,  or  anywhere  in  the  garden  where  a  bold, 
tall  mass  of  colour  and  beautiful  foliage  is 
desired.  I  believe  Dr.  Miiller  first  raised  a  seed- 
ling from  a  cross  between  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
Due  de  Rohan,  and  this  seedling  was  employed 
as  pollen  parent  upon  the  rugosa  Rose  Germanica, 
a  variety  of  Dr.  Miiller's  raising,  so  that  we  have 
quite  a  mixed  parentage.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  sort  of  crossing  and  recrossing 
has  given  us  some  of  our  best  recent  novelties, 
and  I  believe  Griiss  an  Teplitz  originated  in  the 
same  way. 

In  a  very  able  paper  read  before  the  American 
Rose  Society  on  March  27  of  this  year  Mr. 
Alexander  Dickson  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  some  of  his  experiments,  mentioning 
among  other  facts  that  Mildred  Grant  originated 
from  a  seedling  which  was  obtained  from  Niphetos 
and  Mme.  Willermoz  in  the  first  instance 
and  afterwards  crossed  again  with  another 
seedling  not  in  commerce.  M.  Pernet-Duoher 
informs  me  that  some  of  his  wonderful  coloured 
productions  have  been  obtained  by  using  as 
pollen  parents  one  or  two  specially  good  seed- 
lings from  a  colour  point  of  view.  This  all  goes 
to  prove  that  there  is  much  more  in  the  cross 
breeding  of  Roses  than  one  might  imagine.     P. 

RENANTHERA    COCCINEA. 

This  beautiful  and  curious  Orchid  is  not  met 
with  very  frequently,  owing  possibly  to  its  being 
somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate.  As  may  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  illustration,  it  is  of  a  rather 
straggling  habit  and  needs  to  be  trained  up  the 
roof  or  on  an  old  Tree  Fern  stump  or  similar 
support.  It  requires  an  even,  warm,  moist  tem- 
perature with  a  light  position.  The  beautiful 
and  curiously  shaped  blood-red  flowers  are  very 
attractive,  and  the  long  aerial  roots  give  the 
plants  quite  a  distinct  appearance.  The  plant 
was  introduced  to  this  country  from  Cochin  China 
in  181(5.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Hicks, 
Patching,  Worthing  (»  ho  grew  the  plant),  for  the 
photograph  from  which  our  illustration  was 
prepared. 
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GARDEN   WORK  WEEK   BY   WEEK. 

ROSES. —  Constant  attention  is  required 
at  this  period.  Small  details,  such 
as  removing  deformed  flower  buds, 
carefully  overlooking  the  plants  for 
grubs  and  caterpillars — and  this 
should  be  done  pretty  frequently — 
and  thinning  the  more  crowded  clusters  of  buds. 
I  am  appl3ing  liquid  manure  in  the  case  of  all 
Roses  that  are  well  established.  Should  the 
weather  be  wet  and  showery,  I  invariably  apply 
a  light  dressing  of  some  reliable  concentrated 
guano  or  manure  instead  of  using  manure  water. 
Shoots  that  ai-e  infested  with  aphides  should  be 
syringed  with  quassia  and  soft  soap  solution. 
Another  remedy  is  to  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  lib. 
of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  then  add  a  pint 
of  paraffin  oil  and  thoroughly  stir  the  solution 
so  that  the  whole  of  it  is  well  mixed.  When 
ready,  place  in  a  large  air-tight  vessel  and  use  as 
required.  A  pint  of  the  solution  mixed  with 
7  gallons  of  water  makes  an  excellent  insecticide. 

The  Flower  Garden. — Watering  is  important 
during  spells  of  hot  dry  weather.  Not  only 
should  the  plants  receive  copious  applications 
during  these  periods,  but  each  should  be  followed 
with  an  equally  free  supply  of  manure  water. 
Such  attention  assists  the  plants  considerably 
during  an  important  and  trying  season.  Let  the 
watering  be  done  always  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
evening  ;  staking  and  tying  must  be  observed 
continuously.  As  one  subject  succeeds  another 
in  the  hardy  flower  garden,  its  requirements  in 
this  respect  must  be  anticipated,  otherwise  the 
growths  will  soon  become  unruly  and  niiiny 
shoots  be  broken  and  thereby  lost.  Dahlias  need 
plenty  of  water  just  now,  and  to  be  staked  and 
tied  regularly.  Take  note  of  the  better  Pinks  at 
this  season,  marking  those  it  is  desired  to 
increase.  The  Pinks  are  increased  by  simply 
pulling  the  old  plants  to  pieces  in  September, 
taking  care,  however,  to  retain  a  small  portion  of 
the  old,  firm  wood.  Plant  these  pieces  firmly 
where  they  are  to  flower  if  convenient,  and  they 
should  produce  a  beautiful  display  next  season. 
Stake  Carnations  before  they  get  unwieldy  and 
difficult  to  control.  Leave  the  tie  loose  though 
quite  securely  attached  to  the  stake.  Many 
hardy  annuals  may  still  be  sown  to  flower  in  the 
late  autumn.  The  Aquilegias  (Columbines)  and 
Wallflowers  may  be  sown  at  the  present  time  for 
flowering  next  year  in  the  early  summer.     These 


Suitable  soil  for  these  plants  consists  of  two 
parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould, 
with  plenty  of  coarse  silver  sand  to  make  the 
compost  porous,  and  a  o-inch  potful  of  guano  to 
every  bushel  of  soil,  all  well  mixed.  Cinerarias 
and  Chinese  Primulas  do  well  in  similar  soil. 
Shade  flowering  plants  from  bright  sun  or  their 
display  will  be  very  short  lived.  D.  B.  C. 


2.— DIVIDED    PORTIONS    or    THE    PLAKT    bUOWN 

IN  no.  I. 


I. — PLANT  OF  A  TYPICAL  VIOLETTA,  SHOWING 
ITS  STURDY,  SHORT-JOINTED  GROWTHS 
AND   IDEAL  TUFTED   HABIT. 

plants  prefer  a  sunny  border  outdoors,  just 
covering  the  seeds  with  soil  and  maintaining  the 
latter  in  a  slightly  moist  condition  during  the 
period  of  germination.  Mulch  Phloxes,  Star- 
worts  and  other  equally  vigorous  growing  things. 

Trie.1  and  Shrubs. — Privet  hedges  so  frequentl3' 
met  with  in  suburban  gardens  are  making  rapid 
growth  just  now  ;  for  this 
reason  see  that  they  are 
trimmed  pretty  frequently  and 
kept  well  under  control. 
Laurels  and  Hollies  need  to 
be  pruned  at  this  season. 
Do  not  make  the  common  mis- 
take of  using  shears,  but  prune 
them  into  shape  with  a  knife. 
Climbers  on  walls  and  fences 
should  be  properly  trained  and 
this  work  done  in  good  time, 
otherwise  the  growths  will  get 
hopelessly  entangled  and  the 
general  effect  spoiled.  Cut- 
tings, 4  inches  to  6  inches  in 
length,  of  the  variegated  Privet, 
if  inserted  now  in  a  rather 
shady  border,  will  root  quite 
readily  and  make  nice  little 
plants  by  the  autumn.  Remove 
spent  blossoms  and  seed-pods 
from  the  hardy  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons  without 
further    delay.      Shrubs    that  3- 

have  been  growing  in  pots 
for  window  decoration  should  be  plunged  in 
their  pots  in  the  garden,  taking  care,  however, 
to  place  a  piece  of  slate  or  some  other  hard  flat 
sulistanoe  underneath  them  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  worms  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — The  free  use  of  the 
hoe  is  invaluable  at  this  period,  by  these  means 
keeping  the  weeds  under  and  aerating  the  soil 
which  promotes  growth. 

The  Greenhouse. — Cyclamens  that  were  sown 
at  the  close  of  last  summer  in  boxes  and  sub- 
sequently pricked  off  into  other  boxes,  then  into 
;j-inch  pots,  are  now  being  placed  in  those 
5  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  VIOLETTAS. 
The  Violettas  or  miniature  -  flowered  Tufted 
,  Pansies  are  a  race  of  plants  of  which  compara- 
tively little  is  yet  known,  but  which  are  so  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  all  interested  in  the  hardy  flower  garden 
should  not  acquire  a  collection  and  make  the 
most  of  the  present  season's  opportunities.  These 
miniature  flowered  Tufted  Pansies  are  the  result 
of  a  cross  made  with  the  ordinary  garden  Pan- 
sies and  Viola  cornuta  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  result 
of  this  cross  giving  us  now  quite  a  wide  range  of 
colours  and  flowers  that  in  form  are  identical 
with  the  parent  plant,  which  was  named  Violetta, 
and  others  differing  in  a  more  or  less  degree. 
These  plants  are  specially  well  adapted  for  the 
rock  garden,  where,  if  planted  in  colonies  of  a 
dozen  to  twenty  or  thirty  plants  in  each  and  the 
colours  grouped  with  some  consideration  for 
colour  effect,  their  beauty  is  most  pronounced. 
They  are  plants  of  the  simplest  possible  culture, 
and  ma}'  be  increased  and  perpetuated  with 
comparative  ease. 

As  an  instance  of  the  method  by  which  they 
may  be  increased,  the  illustration  portrayed  in 
Fig.  1  shows  a  small  plant  that  has  been  lifted 
from  the  open  border,  in  which  are  revealed 
several    sturdy,    sViort-jointed   growths.       These 


-VIOLETTAS -GROWING   IN    A   SEED-PAN. 

plants  may  be  propagated  at  almost  any  period, 
provided  means  be  taken  in  the  hot  midsummer 
season  to  shade  them  from  the  trying  sun  and 
keeping  the  soil  moistened  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  division  of  the  old  plant.  We  prefer 
to  divide  the  old  plant  to  any  other  method  of 
increasing  them,  as  by  these  means  numerous 
pieces  are  obtainable  from  each  plant,  each 
shoot  having  roots  adhering,  which  ensures 
speedy  progress  and  the  development  of  a  useful 
plant  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  divide  the  plants,  as  they  may 
be  broken  asunder  quite  easily,  as  the  illustra- 
tion in  Fig.  '2  aptly  portrays.  Here  will  be  seen 
several  pieces  in  various  stages  of  development, 
some  individual  shoots,  others  with  two  or  three 
sturdy  shoots  in  one  piece,  and  quite  little  tufts 
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4. — ROBBIE  JENKINS,  THE  SMALLEST  VIOLETTA 
IN  CULTIVATION.  THE  FLOWER  13  LESS 
THAN  AN  INCH  IN  DIAMETER  AND  OF 
SPLENDID  FORM. 

in  others.  Should  stock  be  scarce  and  the 
grower  desire  to  make  a  number  of  plants  of 
any  particular  variety,  each  little  shoot  may  be 
torn  asunder  from  the  main  plant  and  will  most 
assuredly  root,  and  that  quickly.  The  Violettas 
delight  in  soil  that  has  been  well  tilled,  and  also 
well  broken  up.  The  plants  desire  a  free  root- 
run,  and  for  this  reason  the  ground  should  be 
trenched,  if  possible,  and  plenty  of  gritty  sub- 
stance worked  into  the  soil,  together  with  a  good 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure.  The  plants  may 
also  be  grown  successfully  in  pans  of  deep 
structure  ;  and  Fig.  3  well  portrays  a  number  of 
specimens  that  are  growing  quite  satisfactorily 
in  a  pan  that  was  planted  a  few  months  since. 
These  plants  are  so  hardy  and  take  so  kindly  to 
division  and  removal  at  almost  any  period  of 
the  year  that  pans  may  be  made  up  at  any 
time. 

The  illustration  here  referred  to  shows  how 
free-flowering  the  plants  are  and  their  dwarf  and 
sturdy  growth,  with  the  flowers  carried  well 
above  the  foliage.  The  soil  should  always  be 
maintained  in  a  cool  condition,  and  the  plants  in 
pans  will  then  continue  to  flower  over  quite  a 
long  period.  If  slight  shade  from  the  hot 
midday  sun  can  be  afforded,  this  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  plants,  no  matter 
where  tliey  are  growing. 

In  Fig.  4  we  give  an  illustration  of  what  is 
really  the  smallest  Violetta  in  cultivation.  It  is 
distributed  under  the  name  of  Robbie  Jenkins, 
and  is  a  free  flowering  dainty  little  plant. 
We  have  this  growing  in  pans,  and  the  appear- 
ance is  something  quite  unique.  The  flowers  are 
highly  perfumed,  and  growing  on  the  rock  garden 
the  effect  is  very  sweet. 

The  following  varieties  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  :  Cynthia,  a  pale  blush  lilac  of  oval 
form  ;  Diana,  a  pretty  primrose  flower  ;  Eileen, 
a  charming  deep  blue  flower ;  Estelle,  the 
smallest  of  the  miniatures,  pure  white  ;  Grace, 
purest  snow  wliite  flower  ;  Lavinia,  a  beautiful 
blusli  lavender,  veined  a  deeper  shade  ;  Miss  G. 
Jekyll,  a  dainty  little  bicolor,  orange  and  prim- 
rose ;  Mona,  a  charming  little  deep  blue  flower  ; 
Olivia,  an  interesting  flower,  colour  white,  tinted 
lavender  blue  ;  Proserpine,  palest  blush,  almost 
white  ;  Purity,  an  improved  form  of  the  original 
Violetta ;  Queenie,  white,  broadly  margined, 
bluish  lavender ;  Robbie  Jenkins,  one  of  the 
smallest  Violettas,  white,  flushed  yellow  ;  Hock 
Blue,  charming  little  deep  blue  flower,  rayless  ; 
Rock  Yellow,  dense  yellow  ;  Sweetness,  another 
minute  blossom,  white,  tinted  blush  ;  Thisbe, 
beautiful  pale  blush  flower  ;  and  Vestal,  beautiful 
flower  of  the  purest  white. 


THINNING  AND  STAKING  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS. 
Now  that  growth  is  very  active  among  the 
stronger-growing  herbaceous  plants  the  task  of 
thinning  and  staking  the  growths  is  one  of  the 
utmost  importance,  yet  it  is  one  that  the  beginner 
in  gardening  is  frequently  apt  to  overlook  until 
much  irreparable  damage  has  been  done.  If  we 
examine  a  vigorous  specimen  of  perennial  Sun- 
flower, Michaelmas  Daisy  or  similar  plant  at  the 
present  time  we  shall  find  a  host  of  growths 
pushing  their  way  upwards  towards  the  light  as 
best  they  can,  and  we  shall  also  find  that  many 
of  them  have  already  become  weak  and  attenu- 
ated and  in  risic  of  being  entirely  overwhelmed 
by  their  stronger  brethren.  Obviously  it  is 
useless  to  retain  these  weak  shoots,  as  they  will 
never  be  capable  of  producing  flowers  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  the  nourishment  they  require  for 
their  sustenance  may  with  advantage  be  diverted 
to  the  strong  ones  allowed  to  remain. 

.lust  how  many  shoots  should  be  left  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  individual  plant,  but 
for  most  subjects  three,  four  or  five  growths  to  a 
clump  will  be  ample.  In  any  case,  each  growth 
that  is  left  should  stand  quite  clear  of  its 
neighbours,  so  that  it  has  a  good  opportunity  of 
developing  its  bests  traits.  In  removing  weak 
and  other  shoots  not  required  it  is  best  to  out 
them  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Even 
then  some  kinds  are  apt  to  sprout  again  ;  but  by 
the  time  they  do  so  the  growths  left  will  have 
made  such  headway  as  to  render  these  secondary 
shoots  of  little  consequence. 

Staking  is  an  absolutely  necessary  adjunct  to 
thinning,  and  it  must  be  performed  at  a  com- 
paratively early  stage  of  the  plant's  career  if  the 
subject  dealt  with  is  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  supports.  Although  staking  has  been  written 
about  very  frequently  indeed,  one  still  encounters 
bad  examples  of  such  work,  hence  no  apology  is 
needed  for  describing  it  again.  It  will  be  obvious, 
even  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  gardening,  that  it  is 
useless  to  thin  out  the  growths  of  plants  and  then 
tie  those  that  remain  into  a  bundle  that  resembles 
more  than  anything  else  the  umbrella  so  con- 
sistently carried  by  the  famous  Sairy  Gamp,  yet 
this  is  what  frequently  happens.  A  stake  is 
thrust  into  the  centre  of  a  clump  and  all  the 
shoots  are  drawn  up  rather  tightly  to  it,  with  the 
result  that  growth  is  impeded  to  a  very  serious 
extent. 

Far  better  is  it  to  place  a  neat  stake  to  each 
growth  so  that  it  may  remain  in  as  natural  a 
position  as  possible.  This  system  has  its  draw- 
backs on  account  of  the  number  of  stakes 
required,  but  it  pays  in  the  end.  Those  who 
live  in  the  country  may  easily  make  one  stake, 
or  at  the  most  two,  suffice  for  each  clump,  but 
the  right  sort  of  stake  must  be  selected.  Where 
hedge-wood  is  available  it  will 
be  a  fairly  easy  matter  to 
secure  stout  stakes  that  have 
rather  thick  lateral  growths, 
and  these  latter  should  be  cut 
so  as  to  leave  6  inches  or  more 
of  each  on  the  central  stake. 
When  one  of  these  is  thrust 
firmly  into  the  centre  of  the 
clump  the  lateral  growths  are 
splendid  for  tying  the  shoots 
of  the  plant  to  without  unduly 
crowding  the  latter. 

All  supports  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  render  them  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible,  as  a 
garden  in  which  stakes  over- 
whelm the  plants  is  most  un- 
sightly. Tying  is  another  point 
where  many  amateurs  go  astray. 
Frequently  one  meets  witli 
plants  which  have  been  tied  so 
tightly  to  the  stake  that  the 
tying  material  is  cutting  into 
the  growths.  It  should  always 
be     remembered     that    shoots 


swell  and  lengthen,  and  room  for  this  natural 
function  must  be  afforded.  With  such  things 
as  Carnations  there  is  a  danger  of  the  stems 
buckling  seriously  owing  to  tight  ligatures, 
the  leaves  getting  caught  as  the  growth  extends 
upwards.  During  recent  years  raffia  or  bast  has 
been  superseded  by  rafEatape,  an  excellent 
green  material  that  has  all  the  advantages  and 
none  of  the  disadvantages  of  rafEa. 

Unless  early  staking  and  tying  are  resorted  to, 
the  stems  of  plants  will  take  a  more  or  less 
recumbent  position,  after  which  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  get  them  in  presentable  condition. 
All  supports  should  be  thrust  firmly  and  deeply 
into  the  ground,  and  in  wind-swept  situations  it 
is  an  advantage  to  place  them  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plant  to  that  from  which  the 
strongest  winds  blow. 

THE  CARE   OF   LAWN  MOWERS. 

The  frequency  with  which  one  encounters  these 
useful  machines  creating  a  noise  that  is  far  from 
musical,  and  certainly  altogether  different  from 
the  smooth,  humming  noise  a  properly  managed 
mower  should  make,  leads  one  to  reasonably 
assume  that  the  amateur,  as  a  rule,  gives  very 
little  attention  to  his  or  her  machine,  with  the 
result  mentioned  above,  coupled  with  inferior 
work.  Consistent  attention  to  a  few  small 
details  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  running 
and  life  of  a  lawn  mower,  hence  no  apology  is 
needed  for  drawing  attention  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  blade  and  knives  must  be 
set  so  even  that  one  almost,  but  not  quite,  touches 
the  other.  There  is  no  more  important  item  in 
connexion  with  a  lawn  mower  than  this,  but 
owing  to  the  numerous  makes  of  machines  now 
on  the  market  it  would  be  useless  to  give  detailed 
information  on  how  to  set  the  knives  or  blade. 
What  the  amateur  should  avoid  is  any  tinkering 
about  with  these  parts  of  a  mower  when  the 
latter  is  performing  its  work  satisfactorily. 
Should  the  knives  or  blade  get  out  of  gear  it 
would  well  repay  the  inexperienced  to  get  some 
practical  gardener  to  readjust  them. 

Then,  again,  every  time  the  machine  is  used 
each  part  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  so 
that  it  is  free  from  all  dust,  grass  or  other  sub- 
stances. An  old  spoke  brush  is  very  useful  for 
this  purpose,  and  after  removing  dirt  all  bright 
parts  should  be  rubbed  over  with  an  oiled  rag. 
All  bearings,  too,  must  be  oiled  and  the  quality 
of  the  oil  used  will  make  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  running  of  the  machine.  Only  that  of  the 
finest  quality  should  be  used,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  keep  the  bearings  much  cleaner  if  a  little 
paraffin  is  added  to  it.  To  get  the  best  possible 
work  out  of  a  lawn  mower  the  handle  or  handles 
should  be  movable,  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted 
to  suit  the  height  of  the  person  using  it. 


A  NUMBER  or  VIOLETTA  FLOWERS,  SHOWING  THEIR  DIVEBSITT 
OF  FORM. 
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Dead  Flowers. — To  speak  of  dead  flowers  will, 
perhaps,  cause  some  of  my  readers  to  think  that 
we  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  season 
instead  of  being  on  its  threshold,  but  it  is  so 
important  that  thej'  shall  be  removed  early  and 
regularly  that  the  matter  is  referred  to  now. 
The  rule  should  be  to  cut  off  every  flower  as 
soon  as  it  has  passed  the  zenith  of  its  beauty,  so 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  seed  pod 
formation.  Of  course,  this  is  more  important 
with  annual  plants  than  it  is  with  any  others, 
but  no  exception  ought  to  be  made,  for  if  the 
seeds  do  not  materially  prejudice  the  longevity 
of  the  plant's  beauty  they  always  create  a  more 
or  less  untidy  appearance  in  the  garden  ;  there- 
fore remove  every  one  and  do  it  early.  On  the 
score  of  neatness  dead  or  decaying  leaves  should 
be  similarly  dealt  with,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  grower  will  find  the  time  devoted  to  the 
operation  generously  repaid. 

Ls-iF-MiNER  IN  Marguerites. — This  is  one  of 
the  worst  pests  with  which  the  grower  of  the 
graceful  Marguerite  has  to  contend.  The  grub 
tunnels  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and  does 
serious  injury  by  preventing  the  foliage  per- 
forming its  proper  functions,  as  well  as  by 
making  the  entire  border  or  bed  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  look  untidy  and  unkempt. 
It  is  not  an  easy  enemy  with  which  to  deal, 
as  when  once  the  egg  has  been  laid  on  the  leaf 
it  is  impossible  to  apply  anything  that  will  be 
perfectly  certain  of  destroying  the  egg  or  the 
maggot  without  at  the  same  time  damaging  the 
leaves  themselves.  Prevention  is  indisputably 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  fortunately  it  is 
not  dilBoult  to  manage,  provided  that  the 
measures  taken  are  followed  up  consistently. 
The  grower  can  safely  rely  upon  the  popular 
soft  soap,  quassia  and  parattin  emulsion,  or  he 
can  have  recourse  to  a  mixture  of  soot  and  wood 
ashes.  The  former  should  be  applied  through  a 
spraying  syringe  and  the  mixture  must  be 
directed  to  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves,  while  the  latter  should  be 
thrown  into  all  parts  of  the  plants  when  they  are 
damp  either  with  rain,  dew  or  artificial  watering. 
In  the  latter  course  the  cultivator  must  be 
especially  persistent  and  put  on  fresh  dressings 
after  every  rain,  as  the  material  used  is  quickly 
washed  off.  Where  the  maggot  has  hatched  out, 
the  only  course  open  for  adoption  is  to  crush  it 
between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Shrubs. — These  are  most  desirable  in  town 
gardens,  but  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  not 
favourable  to  their  successful  culture.  The  whole 
of  the  leaves  become  coated,  both  above  and 
beneath,  with  sooty  accumulations,  and  the 
pores  are  thus  so  closely  sealed  that  they  cannot 
perform  their  functions.  It  is,  however,  possible 
to  considerably  reduce  the  harm  which  accrues 
thereby  if  a  hose  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  are  at  command.  Every  evening  after  a 
hot,  dry  day  the  hose  should  be  turned  on  to  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  shrubs,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  can  be  comparatively  easily 
cleansed,  with  the  result  that  they  grow  more 
freely  and  healthily,  and  remain  ornaments  to 
the  garden  for  a  much  longer  time.  It  is  also 
excellent  practice  to  loosen  the  soil  above  the 
roots,  apply  water  heavily,  and  subsequently  to 
again  prick  over  the  surface.  In  some  circum- 
stances liquid  manure  may  also  be  given,  but  it 
should  always  be  in  a  weak  state. 

Canterbury  Bells. — There  are  few  more 
desirable  plants  for  town  gardens  than  the  single 
Canterbury  Bells,  for  they  grow  and  flower 
magnificently,  either  in  pots  or  in  the  border. 
The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  the  seeds 
thinly  on  a  specially  prepared  bed  on  a  cool 
border.  The  soil  should  be  well  dug  and  have 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  incorporated  into  the  top 
3  inches  or  4  inches  before  the  surface  is  made 
firm  and  level,  and  the  seeds  are  distributed 
evenly  over  it.  Horace  J.  Wright. 
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See  that  all  trees  growing  on  walls  have  plenty 
of  moisture.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

TEMPERATURES.  —  Little  fire  -  heat 
should  be  used  now.  When  the  heat 
can  be  kept  up  to  10°  the  fires  may 
be  dispensed  with,  but  up  to  the 
present  the  nights  have  been  cold. 
Melons  require  a  warm  temperature 
to  finish.  Muscat  Grapes  need  a  fairly  high 
temperature,  and  where  quantities  are  grown  it 
is  necessary  to  always  maintain  a  steady  supply 
of  artificial  lieat. 

Vineries  and  Peach  Houses.  — Where  these  are 
cleared  of  the  fruit  throw  the  lights  open  and 
expose  the  plants  as  much  as  possible,  but  do  not 
neglect  the  watering.  This  is  the  season  when 
Peaches  get  neglected,  and  consequently  bud- 
dropping  occurs  in  the  spring.  Avoid  this  by 
S3'ringing  twice  daily  and  giving  a  thorough 
watering  whenever  necessary. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums. — Finish  potting  these  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  plants  that  become  pot-bound  soon 
begin  to  deteriorate.  All  tall-growing  varieties 
should  have  good  stakes  and  be  tied  up  straight. 
Do  not  put  the  stake  in  the  pot  and  then  tie  it 
up  to  the  wire  to  make  it  straight,  else  when 
taken  down  the  plants  will  require  to  be  restaked. 
The  staking  of  plants  cannot  be  too  carefully 
done  at  this  time.  Allow  each  plant  in  the  line 
room  for  proper  development,  and  if  the  compost 
was  enriched  at  the  potting  no  manure  will  be 
required  for  some  time. 

Callas  planted  out  in  the  open  should  be  left 
severely  alone  till  the  foliage  gradually  dies  away, 
when  it  may  be  cut  off  and  the  plants  encouraged 
to  grow  by  damping  over  with  a  fine-rosed  water- 
pot  in  tlie  afternoon. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Continue  to  plant  out  crops  that  are  fit,  such  as 
Celery,  Cauliflowers  and  early  Broccoli,  and  sow 
more  Turnips,  salads  and  a  good  border  of 
Parsley  for  winter  and  spring  use.  A  sowing  of 
Cabbages  now  will  provide  nice  dishes  in  the 
autumn.  Sow  good  breadths  of  Coleworts  for 
winter  use,  also  curled  Endive  in  quantity. 

Flower   Garden. 

Violets. — Keep  the  hoe  among  the  plants,  and 
do  not  allow  them  to  become  dry,  or  they  will 
get  an  attack  of  red  spider,  which,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results,  must  be  strenuously  avoided. 

Shrubby  Plants  that  have  flowered  well  should 
now  be  looked  over  and  pruned.  Clematis 
montana  and  its  variety  rubra  has  been  a  mass 
of  flowers.  The  growths  should  now  be  pruned, 
the  old  flowering  wood  cut  out  and  the  new 
trained  up. 

Flower-beds  must  have  the  proper  attention  at 
the  right  time.  Carpet  or  designed  beds  sliould 
have  the  growths  pinched  and  the  designs  made 
quite  clear,  or  all  beauty  is  lost.  Old  flowers  of 
Geraniums  should  be  gathered  and  the  beds  kept 
smart.  Intermediate  and  other  Stocks  may  now 
be  sown  to  flower  in  the  winter  and  spring  ; 
there  are  some  good  varieties  of  these  now,  from 
wliich  an  excellent  selection  can  be  nude. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  varieties  must 
have  the  fruit  exposed  in  order  to  get  a  good 
colour.  Water  the  roots  copiously,  giving  some 
Le  Fruitier  at  every  other  watering,  and  syringe 
the  foliage  well  twice  daily. 

Summer  Pruning. — Continue  with  this,  but  do 
the  work  carefully.  Cat  the  shoots  clean  and 
just  above  an  eye.  Tie  in  all  young  shoots  in  the 
direction  they  are  intended  to  go.  Thin  Apples 
and   Pears,  especially   on   cordon- trained   trees. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Gloxinias. — Those  that  are  now  coming  into 
flower  should  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters,  for 
if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture the  stems  become  drawn  and  the  flowers 
will  require  staking.  Spring-sown  seedlings 
should  now  be  ready  to  pot  into  5-inoh  pots, 
then  grown  on  a  shelf  well  up  to  the  light. 

Exacum  macranthum. — Spring-sown  seedlings 
will  now  be  ready  for  transferring  into  '2i-inch 
pots.  This  beautiful  biennial  does  not  require 
coddling.  An  airy  intermediate  house,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  on  the  staging  and  paths, 
suits  it  admirably.  Soil  of  a  free,  open  nature  is 
necessary,  while  overwatering  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth  means  certain  failure. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  should  now  be 
finally  potted  for  winter  flowering ;  after  this 
has  been  done  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  an  outside 
sunny  position  will  be  best  for  them.  Keep  all 
flower-buds  removed  as  fast  as  they  appear  and 
see  that  there  is  no  stagnation  of  water  about  the 
roots. 

Flower  Garden. 

Poppy  Anemones. — The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  seeds  of  the  Poppy  Anemones.  In  all 
instances  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  well  -  enriched  soil  of  good  depth. 
Select  a  somewhat  sheltered  position,  such  as  a 
shady  border,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  either  in 
drills  or  broadcast.  Should  the  soil  be  dry,  a 
good  soaking  may  be  given  after  the  drills  are 
drawn.  Draw  the  drills  at  8  inches  apart, 
selecting  a  calm  day  for  the  sowing,  and  should 
the  seeds  be  at  all  lumpy  take  a  handful  of  sharp 
sand  or  fine  earth  and,  mixing  with  the  seed,  rub 
them  through  the  hand  till  separated,  afterwards 
sowing  soil  and  seed  together  in  the  drills. 

Fruit  Houses. 
Muscat  Grapes. — The  bright  sunshine  which 
we  had  during  a  greater  portion  of  last  month 
was  very  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  Muscat 
Grapes,  and  those  having  them  at  that  stage 
ought  not  to  experience  any  difficulty  in 
maturing  them  properly.  Muscats  require  a 
high  temperature,  with  plenty  of  light  to  finish 
the  fruit  perfectly.  At  the  same  time  they  must 
not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
the  berries  will  scald.  Where  the  foliage  is 
robust  and  shades  the  bunches  too  much,  they 
should  be  tied  back  to  admit  more  light.  If  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  be  kept  too  dry,  red 
spider  sometimes  attacks  the  foliage,  causing 
much  annoyance.  The  only  way  I  find  to  get 
rid  of  this  is  to  sponge  the  leaves  with  clean 
water,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  berries. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Turnips. — Sowing  may  now  be  carried  out 
more  extensively  than  has  been  advisable  up  to 
date  ;  the  weather  will  in  all  probability  be  more 
conducive  to  the  production  of  roots  of  good 
quality.  I,  however,  advis-i  rather  small  sowings 
for  private  use,  for  the  quiokly-grown  roots  that 
are  not  allowed  to  stand  long  after  they  have 
become  full  grown  will  invariably  be  found  of 
better  quality  than  those  which  are  older.  I  also 
find  that  we  get  excellent  roots  from  sowings 
made  towards  the  end  of  -July  or  any  time  up  to 
the  middle  of  August. 

Oeneral  Work. — Tripoli  or  other  autumn-sown 
Onions  which  have  not  yet  commenced  ripening 
the  top  growth  should  be  broken  down  at  once 
preparatory  to  their  being  pulled  and  stored. 
If  allowed  to  grow  any  longer,  mildew  is  sure  to 
attack  them.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners.) 

AehvieUthorpe,  Norwich. 
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Flowers  from  Louth. 

Mr.  Smith  sends  from  Walmsgate  Gardens, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire,  an  interesting  collection  of 
flowers  with  the  following  notes  :  "I  send  you  a 
few  flowers  of  the  following  delightful  plants 
which  make  the  rock  garden  a  veritable  shrine 
of  beauty  in  June,  in  the  hope  that  fresh  votaries 
may  come  to  worship.  I  append  the  following 
notes.     Taken  in  alphabetical  order  : 

"  Allium  acuminata  is  a  dwarf  member  of  the 
Onion  tribe,  bearing  rose-lilac  flowers  in  umbellate 
heads  which  are  carried  by  stout  18-inch  stems. 

"  Androsace  lanuginosa  is  singularly  effective 
draping  a  rock,  the  myriad  heads  of  bright 
Primula-like  flowers  are  produced  right  into 
autumn. 

"  Asperula  hirta. — This  dwarf  species  of 
Woodruff  flowers  freely  in  sunny  positions. 

"  Armeria  splendens  produces  the  deepest- 
coloured  flowers  in  this  family,  and  yields  them 
over  a  long  season. 

"Antirrhinum  glutinosum  is  one  of  the  best 
of  dry  wall  plants  ;  flowers  lemon  and  white  on 
creeping  doH  ny  stems. 

"  ^Ethionema  praiidiflorum  makes  a  small  bush 
smothered  wiih  long  stems  bearing  carmine-red 
flowers. 

"  Dianthus  ofsiuii,  D.  a/pinus  and  D.  neglectus 
form  a  well-known  trio  of  beautiful  dwarf  rock 
Pinks.  None  of  them  exceed  6  inches  in  height, 
and  the  flowers  are  various  shades  of  rose. 

"  Erigeron  aurantiaca  gives  an  uncommon 
colour  among  the  rock  plants  ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  bright  orange. 

"  Gypsophila  repens  monstrosa  is  a  magnified 
and  vigorous  form  of  the  type. 

"  Hyperictim  fragile  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  St. 
Johns  Wort.  The  individual  flowers  are  very 
large  and  are  produced  on  the  terminal  points  of 
prostrate  shoots.  It  make  a  capital  subject  for 
draping  small  rocks. 

"  Lyhnis  pyrenaica  is  a  very  small  species, 
bearing  white  flowers  upon  erect  wiry  stems. 

"  Lithospermum  yraminifoliuni  is  a,  rare  plant, 
which  forms  a  charming  group  when  liberally 
planted.  The  flowers  are  a  fine  shade  of  blue  and 
are  borne  upon  graceful  arching  stems  some 
9  inches  in  height. 

"  Ononis  rotundifolia  makes  one  of  the  finest 
rock  garden  shrubs,  compact  in  growth,  free  in 
flowering,  and  a  lovely  shade  of  pale  pink  ;  the 
leaves  form  a  trefoil,  and  are  elegantly 
toothed  and  waved  along  the  margins. 

"Onosjiia^awrica  is  the  well-known  GoldenUrop. 

"  Phlox  canadense  Laphamii  makes  a  first-rate 
garden  plant,  yielding  sheets  of  colour  with  the 
charming  pale  lavender  flowers,  essentially  a 
summer  colour  ;  it  is  seen  at  its  best  in  .June. 

"  Ramondias  are  inseparably  associated  with 
shade  and  damp,  so  that  when  grouped  with 
dwarf  Ferns  they  disclcjse  such  beauty  as  ranks 
them  with  the  finest  of  hardy  exotics.  I  have 
had  a  fine  mass  of  blossoms  from  seedling 
Ramondias  (Pyrenaica  and  serbica)  sown  less 
than  three  years  ago. 

"  Silene  alpestris  bears  small  white  starry 
flowers  upon  slender  stems,  and  is  an  excellent  dry 
wall  plant. " 


A  Rare  Climber  (Semele  androgyna). 
Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Kingswear,  sends  a 
leaf,  or  rather  cladode,  of  this  tine  climber,  with 
the  following  interesting  note  :  "This  is  a  native 
of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isles,  and  in  the  first- 
named  island  is  much  used  for  draping  the  pillars 
at  the  entrances  to  quintas,  where  it  has  a 
charming  effect.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  nearly  200  years  ago,  and  was  for  long 
known  as  Ruscus  androgynus.  It  is  but  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  open  in  this  country,  but 
is  grown  in  a  few  gardens  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall. The  leaves,  or  rather  cladodes,  are  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  are  furnished  with  I 


from  twelve  to  twenty  pinnate  sections  of  brightly 
polished  green.  As  these  droop  the  glossy  green 
is  well  displayed,  and  a  wall  completely  covered 
witli  the  handsome  foliage  is  an  attractive  sight. 
The  cladodes  are  very  tough  in  texture,  and 
often  remain  perfectly  fresh  for  six  or  seven 
years.  Strong,  well-established  plants  push  up 
vigorous  Asparagus-like  shoots  from  the  base, 
which  will  sometimes  attain  a  length  ot  40  feet 
in  a  season.  In  young  plants  these  shoots  often 
appear  as  early  as  November,  but  as  they  become 
established  the  shoots  do  not  appear  until  the 
spring.  Semele  androgyna  is  a  noble  climber  for 
a  large,  cool  house.  In  the  Temperate  House  at 
Kew  there  is  a  splendid  specimen  which  has 
reached  the  roof,  a  height  of  over  30  feet.  In 
the  summer  the  plant  presents  an  attractive 
appearance,  since  every  pinnate  section  of  the 
cladode  bears,  along  its  edge,  clusters  of  small, 
yellowish  flowers  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
across,  some  of  these  clusters  containing  as  many 
as  twelve  blooms,  and  ten  or  more  often  being 
borne  on  one  section.  At  the  present  moment 
every  old  cladode  of  the  plant,  which  is  growing 
on  a  northwest  wall,  is  covered  with  these  tiny 
blossoms,  and  the  effect  is  quite  pretty,  though 
it  is  as  a  foliage  rather  than  a  flowering  plant 
that  this  Semele  is  chiefly  valuable.  This  year's 
shoots,  which  have  already  reached  a  length  of 
about  20  feet,  will  not  flower  until  next  season. 
Red  berries  sometimes  follow  the  flowers  in  the 
open  in  Cornwall,  but  my  plant  has  not  as  yet 
produced  fruit."  

A  New  Malmaison  Carnation  The  Gala. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  The  Royal 
Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  send  a  flower 
of  a  very  striking  new  Malmaison  Carnation, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  send  out  under  the  name 
of  The  Gala.  The  flower  is  of  immense  size, 
very  full,  and  a  warm  shade  of  pink.  It  was 
raised  from  the  variety  Lady  Grimston  fertilised 
with  the  variety  Princess  of  Wales,  a  very 
difBoult  cross  to  make.  The  flower  sent  was 
cut  from  a  last  year's  autumn  layer.  Another 
virtue  of  this  variety  is  it  fragrance.  A  Carnation 
without  this  is  not  much  to  our  liking. 


Strawberries  from  Richmond. 
Mr.  Edward  Montague,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Biddulph,  Grey  Court,  Ham,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
sends  very  fine  fruits  of  Strawberry  Royal 
Sovereign.  These  were  of  grand  size  and 
excellent  flavour.  He  writes  on  June  19  :  "I 
am  sending  you  a  dish  of  Strawberries  for  your 
table.  The  variety  is  Royal  Sovereign.  I 
gathered  the  first  dish  outdoors  on  June  10,  and 
have  been  picking  every  day  since.  The  runners 
were  taken  the  second  week  in  June  last  year. 
They  were  not  layered  in  pots  as  usual,  but 
severed  from  the  old  plants  and  pricked  out  on  a 
piece  of  ground  which  had  been  well  prepared 
for  them.  They  were  carefully  lifted  the  first 
week  in  August  and  planted  in  the  bed,  three 
plants  in  a  clump,  the  clumps  being  2  feet 
6  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  3  feet 
apart.  A  dusting  of  soot  was  given  occasionally 
to  keep  down  the  slugs  ;  it  also  improves  the 
colour  of  the  fruit.  Each  truss  of  bloom  was 
staked  up,  and  where  the  fruit  was  very  thick  it 
was  carefully  gone  through  with  the  Vine 
scissors  and  the  weakest  and  bad-shaped  fruit 
removed." 


TO 
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A  New  Sweet  Pea  from  Histon. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Bififen,  The  Gables,  Histon,  Cam- 
bridge, sends  flowers  of  a  very  pretty  Sweet  Pea 
called  Zephyr,  with  the  following  note  :  "I  am 
sending  for  your  table  a  few  blooms  of  a  new 
Sweet  Pea,  Zephyr.  All  the  sprays  should  be 
four-flowered,  but  at  present  the  plants  are  too 
small  to  produce  them  at  their  best.  The  nearest 
approach  to  Zephyr  in  colour  is  Flora  Norton, 
but  even  this  is  hardly  so  pure  a  blue.  The 
colour  never  burns  out,  but  becomes  brighter  in 
intense  sunlight." 


ROLES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— ^Ae  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  help/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/ gardening  may  be, 
arui  itnth  that  object  vjill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Corr'sponderUs"  column.  AU  eommunica- 
tione  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  loritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDrroR  of  THE 
8AKDEN,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Fublisheb. 
The  nam£  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separatti  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Alpines  mutilated  (S.  L.  Lee).  —  We 

do  not  think  the  soil  grub  to  which  you  refer  as 
having  been  found  at  the  roots  is  responsible  for 
the  mischief  you  complain  of,  and  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  done  by  birds  at  their  nesting  time, 
or  subsequently  when  bringing  up  their  young. 
At  this  latter  period  they  work  very  busily  in  the 
endeavour  to  find  suitable  food  for  their  offspring, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  interpret  the  thing  in  the 
following  way,  viz.,  that  the  bird  may  have  seen 
a  grub  or  some  insect  upon  the  plant,  and  in  the 
endeavour  to  catch  it  has  pecked  away  the 
growth.  We  have  many  times  seen  both  the 
robin  and  the  wren  perched  upon  the  tufts  of 
these  alpines  searching  diligently  for  insect  life. 
At  these  times  a  good  deal  of  mischief  may 
be  done  in  a  short  time. 

Sweet  Peas  eaten  off  [idiss  G.  H.  F.). 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  crushed  specimens 
sent  we  think  the  mischief  has  been  caused  by 
either  woodlice  or  ants.  The  weevils  that  you 
mention  eat  holes  in  the  leaves  and  slugs  also 
attack  them  in  a  similar  manner,  but  yours,  as 
you  say,  have  been  eaten  through  level  with  or 
just  below  the  soil.  We  advise  you  to  place  some 
pots  on  their  sides  along  the  row,  placing  in  some 
of  these  a  little  boiled  Potato  and  cover  it  with 
dry  hay  or  straw.  This  will  attract  woodlice. 
In  other  pots  place  small,  clean,  dry  sponges, 
into  the  canals  of  which  some  Demerara  sugar 
has  been  shaken.  If  ants  are  present  they  will 
quickly  find  the  sugar,  and  •  they  may  be  shaken 
out  of  the  sponges  into  a  bucket  of  some  insecticide 
at  frequent  intervals,  recharging  the  sponges 
with  sugar  each  time.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  sponges  dry. 

Daffodils  In  ippass  (Stnivkn)  —You  say  nothing 
about  the  position,  whether  hot  and  dry.  or  moist,  or 
even  what  varieties  have  failed  to  flower.  A  large 
number  of  Daffodils  are  moisture-loving,  and  their  non- 
flowering  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  of  which  we 
have  no  information.  Please  say  what  sorts  you  refer 
to  and  wliether  the  growth  is  quite  healthy,  that  is,  the 
leaves  free  from  brown  tips,  Ac,  how  long  the  bulbs  have 
been  planted  and  in  what  class  of  soil.  With  these 
particulars  before  us  we  may  give  you  advice  that  would 
prove  helpful. 

Weeds  on  lawn  (C.  L.).— The  weed  sent  is  a  wild 
Centaurea  and  is  related  to  the  Cornflower.  The  most 
effective  way  of  ridding  the  lawn  of  its  presence  is  to 
trench  the  ground  2  feet  deep  early  in  the  autumn, 
picking  out  every  particle  of  the  roots  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds and  then  sowing  down  with  lawn  grass  seeds.  The 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a  well-worn  kitchen  knife 
with  a  strong  pointed  blade,  cutting  the  roots  with  it 
3  inches  below  the  the  surface,  pulling  up  the  plants  and 
their  roots  together.  By  perseverance  in  this  method  of 
eradication  for  a  few  years  the  plant  will  become  so 
weakened  that  it  will  naturally  die  away.  The  weed 
should  never  be  allowed  to  flower  and  bear  seed. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
RiiododendPons  g^pown  tall  and 

aVPB,gg\iT\.S  [Dumpling). — Your  Rhododen- 
drons, as  you  say,  ought  to  have  had  attention 
many  years  ago.  We  are  afraid  that  if  you  cut 
them  back  into  the  thickest  wood  now  you  will 
not  have  very  satisfactory  results.  Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  cut  some  of  the  plants  out  bodily. 
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selecting  the  worst-shaped  and  worst-placed 
plants  for  the  purpose.  Then  go  over  the 
remainder  and  prune  them  back  2  feet  or  3  feet, 
taking  care  to  prune  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
plants  will  push  out  new  growths  fairly  equally. 
If  the  branches  have  not  a  diameter  exceeding 
2  inches  they  ought  to  break  again  readily.  You 
cannot  have  a  better  period  than  the  present  for 
the  work,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
If  you  have  a  quantity  of  half-decayed  leaves 
handy  they  will  make  a  much  better  top-dressing 
than  the  peat.  This  should  be  applied  as  soon 
as  the  pruning  is  done. 

Abies  nopdtnanniana  diseased  (Miss  A.  B ). 
Your  Abies  nordinanniana  is  attacked  by  one  of  the 
aphides  belODging  to  the  penus  Cherniea  :  but,  as  I  could 
not  find  a  full-grown  specimen,  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
the  specific  name.  You  should  spray  the  affected  parts 
with  paraffin  emulsion,  not  with  the  plain  oil,  or  you 
might  try  a  new  insecticide  which  is  very  highly  spoken 
of  ;  "  V  2"  is  the  name  under  which  it  is  sold.— G.  S.  S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Names  of  plants.— H'.  M.  —  l.  Helichrysum  anten- 
uarium  ;  i,  Andromeda  species;  3,  Crvptomeria  ele- 
gans  ;  4,  Lonicera  involucrata ;  5  and  6,  Helianthemum 
vulgare  var.  ;  7,  Dianthus  deltoidea  ;  S,  Saxifraga  trifur- 
cata;  9,  iluehlenbeckia  varians;  10,  Arenaria  balearica, 
11,  Pittosporum  tenuifoliura  i?(,  cannot  be  sure  without 

flowers. C.    F.     Jf.— Chelidonium    majus.— A\    B.— 

Lathyrus  sativus. Paddy.— I,  Carex  panicea;  2,  Lych- 
nis   Viscaria    flore-pleno. A.    B.— Deutzia  scabra. 

Mrs.     B.    B.— Antennaria     dioica. Col.     F.— CratfEgus 

punctata. R.  Bicknell.—l,  Probably  Iris  setosa,  but  the 

flowers  were  over ;  2,  Heuchera  sanguinea  var.;  3,  Saxi- 
fraga  trifurcata ;    4,    Thymus    serpyllum  ;    5,   Veronica 

Teucrium    var.    dubia  ;    6,    Geranium    aanguineum. 

Ha»f.v.—1,  Tanacetum  vulgare  ;  2,  Silene  sp. ;  3,  Kalmia 
latifolia  ;  4,  Centranthus  ruber ;  5,  Melissa  officinalis  ;  6, 
Stachys  la.na.ta,.— Miss  E.  ^.-fl'.— Alchemilla  alpina;  Tel- 

lima  grandiflora. J.  E.  L.—l,  Diervilla  Abel  Carriere  ; 

2,   D.  Eva  Rathke  ;  3,  Cupresaus  lawsoniana  ;  4,  Thuya 

orientalis;  5.  Cupressus  lawsoniana. S.  i).— Roses:  1, 

Francois  Crousse  ;  2,  probably  Countess  of  Derby,  but  the 
bud  had  not  developed,  and  one  cannot  name  a  Rose  from 

the   bud    only Rhagatt.—lha.UctTMin    aquilegifolium. 

R.    J.    Jf.— Most  of   the  Pelargonium   tlowers  were 

represented  by  a  heap  of  loose  petals  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  so  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  tell  to  which  they 
belonged.  Some  in  rather  better  condition  than  others 
appear  to  us  to  be  as  follows,  though  one  can  be  by  no 
means  confident  on  that  score:  2,  Magpie;  3,  Triomphe 
de  St.  Mand6  ;  6,  Lord  Kitchener  ;  8,  Hermione  ;  9,  Mrs. 
Charles  Pearson.     Before  sending  Pelargonium  blooms  the 

petals  should  be  gummed  to  prevent  them  dropping. 

RaiHxden.  —Geranium  pratense. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  fortnightly  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants,  held  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  at  Vincent  Square,  S.W.,  the  president  and 
council  of  the  society  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
deputation  of  about  100  members  of  the  Society  Nationale 
d'florticulture  de  France  and  entertained  them  to  a  light 
limcheon.  The  visitors  included  the  president  of  their 
society  (M.  Viger).  M.  Lebouf  (treasurer),  M.  Abel 
Chatenay  (secretary)  and  M.  Maurice  Vilmoriu  of  Paris. 
A  lectiu"e  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Professor  G. 
Hensluw,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  on  "ITie  Absorption  of 
Rain  and  Dew  by  the  Green  Parts  of  Plants." 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  B.  Little,  W.  Boxall, 
J.  F.  Acock,  Stuart  H.  Low,  J.  Sander,  R.  Thwaites, 
A.  A.  McBean,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Walter 
Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  Arthur  Dye,  W.  H.  "White,  H. 
A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine.  Guniey  Wilson,  J.  Wilsfin  Potter, 
R  Brooman- White,  Norman  C  Cookson  and  de  B. 
Crawshay. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill 
Park.  Enfield,  had  a  small  group  of  well-grown  Orchids,  in 
which  was  a  very  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  clavatum,  the 
rich  golden  Huwers  of  which  were  borne  in  profusion. 
Lailio-Cattleya  Dora  magnifica,  Oncidium  leucochilum 
and  Cattleya  Mossia?  Lowia;  were  other  excellent  plants  in 
this  group. 

From  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.  came  a 
veiy  handsome  group  of  Cattleyas,  including  a  large 
number  of  C.  Mossia?  varieties,  all  of  which  were  in  tlie 
best  possible  condition.  Cattleya  Aclandi.x,  C.  Mossise 
Heather  Bell,  C.  U.  Thompsonii,  C.  Wanieri,  C.  M. 
triumphans,  C.  M.  Bluebell,  C.  M.  Fieldiaj,  C.  M.  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  C.  Warneri  ignescens  were  some  of  the 
best  of  a  veiy  interesting  collection.  Silver  Banksian 
raedal. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Escj.,  Rosefleld,  Sevenoaks  (gardener, 
Mr.  W  J.  Btatiles),  staged  a  very  fine  group  of  Odonto- 
glossum  hybrids,  in  which  were  some  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  things.  The  labellum  in  some  of  these  has 
been  developed  inU>  a  large  size,  and  the  markings  are 
quite  remarkal lie  ;  yellow  and  rich  crimson  brown  are  the 
predominant  coloxira  in  these  hybrids.    Sjlv^jr  Flora  medal. 


H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesboume,  staged  a  few  well  grown 
plants  of  Thunia  Marshallii  and  some  seedlings,  all  of 
which  were  in  the  very  pink  of  condition,  the  handsome 
clusters  of  white  orange  flowers  contrasting  well  with  the 
pale  green  foliage.     A  very  fine  exhildt. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  exhibited  a 
most  interesting  group  of  choice  plants  that  were  all 
staged  in  very  good  condition.  Phalsenopsis  Lindenii, 
P.  violacea,  P.  v.  schri_ederiana,  Odoiitoglossuni  williams- 
ianum,  Oruitlmcephalus  grandifiorus.  Miltonia  tiavescens, 
Lycaste  tetrauona,  Pescatorea  klalnHlniiuui  and  PromeuEea 
citrina  were  some  of  the  most  intenstiitii  in  a  splendid 
group.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  G.  Reynolds,  George 
Wythes,  W.  Mclndoe,  Owen  Thomas,  W.  Poupart,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  A.  R.  Allen,  J.  Davis  and  P.  W.  Tuckett. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  a  very  fine 
group  of  Potatoes  that  had  been  grown  in  Cornwall.  The 
tubers  were  iilaiited  in  the  open  there  on  February  3,  and 
the  Potatoes  shown  were  of  very  good  size  and  even  shape, 
many  ol  tlie  kidney  varieties  measuring  5  inches  in  length. 
Mi'Uotliian  Early,  Milecross  Early,  Sir  John  Llewelyn, 
Russet  (^ueen,  Radium  and  Ideal  were  some  of  the  best 
whites,  aTid  Cardinal,  Climax,  Rouge  Royal  and  Beauty  of 
Helnon  \\  ere  the  most  noticeable  uulouied  varieties.  In 
addition  to  these  this  firm  staged  a  re])resentative  collec- 
tion of  Radishes  now  in  cultivation,  the  variability  among 
tlie.sc  litiuLi  %\ell  demonstrated  More  of  these  instructive 
exliibits  wnuM  be  welcome.    Silver  Knightian  medal. 

From  Messis.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
came  an  interesting  little  group  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces  and  Carrots  grown  under  the  French  system. 
Cauliflower  Laniblin  was  very  flue  indeed,  and  Cabliage 
Oxheart  was  very  Arm  and  of  •xi»,(\  shape. 

From  the  New  South  Wales  l)ei'artment  of  Agriculture 
came  a  good  collection  of  Apijles,  Lemons  and  Oranges. 
These  were  staged  in  excellent  condition  and  attracted 
much  attention.  The  Washington  Navel  Oranges' were 
very  fine,  and  Apples  Granny  Smith  and  Mnnroe  Favourite 
were  good.    Silver  Knightian  tnedal 

S.  H.  King.  Esq.,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Weston),  staged  fourteen  very  good  bunches  of 
Grapes.  All  the  berries  were  well  finished,  and  we  have 
seldom  seen  Grapes  staged  better  at  this  time  of  year. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster's  Seedling 
and  Gros  Maroc  were  the  varieties  represented.  Silver 
Knightian  medal. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Bilney,  James  Hudson,  J.  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  Blick, 
R.  W.  Wallace.  C.  T.  Dniery,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  A.  Bowles, 
J.  Jennings,  W.  T.  Ware,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Charles 
Dixon,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  E.  T.  Cook,  William  Cuthbert- 
son,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  J.  W.  Barr,  James 
Douglas  and  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill. 

The  hardy  plant  and  water  garden  exhibit  from  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Winehniore  Hill,  was  an  especially  interesting 
feature,  furnishing  abundant  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
good  grouping  that  might  advantageously  be  carried  out 
in  not  a  few  gardens.  At  right  and  left  of  this  imposing 
group  were  seen  bold  masses  of  Larkspurs  in  many  leading 
varieties  in  pale  and  deep  blue  and  violet  shades,  the 
centre  being  occupied  by  a  charming  lot  of  Lilies,  while  in 
the  central  front  an  ingeniously  arranged  piece  of  water 
grouping  and  Lilies  was  seen,  consistently  margined  by 
Ferns,  Funkias,  Grasses  and  the  like.  The  Water  Lilies  were 
in  every  sense  a  delightful  feature  in  a  pleasing  group. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

A  very  complete  and  valuable  collection  of  garden  Pinks 
grown  in  pots  was  staged  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great 
Bookhani,  Surrey,  the  plants  being  finely  flowered  and  in 
the  best  of  condition.  Selfs  and  laced  varieties  were 
freely  shown,  among  the  former  being  Snowdrift  and 
White  Queen.  The  laced  sorts  were  particularly  attrac- 
tive, and  of  these  Bookham  Gem  (a  fine  flower  of  the  true 
florist's  type),  Lufra  (with  very  dark  centre).  Rosy  Morn, 
Tweeddale,  Rosinia  (white  ground,  dark  ring,  centre 
paling  to  rose)  and  Ethel  (a  rather  heavily-edged  variety) 
being  among  the  best  in  a  very  interesting  lot. 

A  table  of  well-coloured  Crotons  from  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  and  Sons  evidenced  the  best  possible  cultivation,  the 
excellent  and  well-furnished  examples  constituting  quite 
a  notaI)le  feature.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutltush  and  Sons,  Higbgate,  liad  a  remarkalily 
flne  lot  of  Carnations  of  the  Tree  or  American  sectioH,  and 
also  a  set  of  Malmaisons.  Of  the  fonner,  Robert  Craig  was 
exceedingly  fine,  the  clear  scarlet  dominating  all  others  of 
its  class.  Other  good  sorts  were  Enchantress,  White 
Perfection,  Mrs.  Lawson,  Fair  Maid,  Victory  and  Floriana. 
The  pink-flowered  Spiriea  Queen  Alexandra  was  especially 
good  and  well  coloured,  and  demonstrated  its  value  among 
these  plants.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton,  had  a  small  exhibit  of 
alpines  on  rockery,  the  alpine  Pinks  and  Campanulas 
being  the  more  prominent  subjects. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons.  Swanley.  staged  a  flne  lot  of 
Gloxinias  in  a  setting  of  Ferns.  The  plants  were  superbly 
flowered  and  representative  of  the  best  tyites  of  these 
popular  flowering  plants.  Mrs.  Watson,  spotted  ;  Captiva- 
tion,  rosy  carmine  and  spotted  ;  Amiable,  pink  and  white  ; 
Sherlock  Ibilmes,  violet  and  white  ;  Miss  Pope,  ruViy  red  ; 
and  .Mis.  rnlh'ns,  the  giant  flower  spotted  uniformly  witli 
scarlet  tluoughout,  were  someof  the  best.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  had  some  lovely  Roses,  such  as  Hugo  Roller, 
Warrior,  Souvenir  de  Stella  Gray,  a  lovely  orange  and 
yellow  shade,  with  perfect  bud-like  form  ;  Betty,  cream 
and  peach  ;  Azeline  Morel,  peach  and  white  ;  Countess  of 


Gosford.  clear  shell  pink  ;  Etoile  de  France,  deep  crimson  • 
Irish  Elegance  ;  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  deep  pink  ;  Mrs." 
Ralph  Brocklebank  and  Mme.  Edmond  Sablayrolles. 
These  were  some  of  the  best  in  an  exquisite  lot.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged 
an  admirable  group  of  flowering  plants,  such  as  Cannas. 
yellow-flowered  Callas,  Gloxinias  of  the  highest  excellence 
and  in  many  shades  of  colour,  Kalanchoes,  Lobelia  tenuior 
(lovely  with  rich  blue  tone)  and  Swainsonia  galegifolia. 
Some  of  the  scarlet  and  red--rtowered  Gloxinias  were  espe- 
cially good,  and  in  their  strong  self  tones  very  attractive. 
A  lary:e  batch  of  Spanish  and  English  Irises  were  also 
staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  together  with  an  interesting  lot 
of  autumn-sown  annuals,  such  as  Tagetes,  Candytuft, 
Diascea  Barberse  and  Rocket  Larkspurs,  also  a  group  of 
many  other  interesting  plants.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Bakers  of  Wolverhampton  had  a  showy  group  of  Irises, 
Poppies,  Gaillardias,  Columbines,  Day  Lilies  and  the  like, 
with  a  small  exhibit  of  Alpines.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  in  a  group 
teeming  with  good  and  interesting  plants,  had  a  very 
remarkable  lot  of  hybrid  Heucheras  in  much  variety  of 
colour.  Larkspurs,  Spanish  Irises,  a  very  handsome  h.t  of 
Lilium  monadelphus  szovitzianum  and  L.  Ilansoni.  Ixias 
Calochorti,  Gladiolus  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Iris  Delavayi  (a  ricli 
blue  -  violet  tone),  Thalictrum  Delavayi,  with  violet 
drooping  flowers  on  a  charming  lial)it  were  also  noted  in 
a  very  fine  display.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  had  a  capital  lot  of 
decorative  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  the  plants  being 
exceptionally  well  flowered.  Lady  Decies,  blush  pink  ; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  pink  with  dark  blotch  ;  and  Dora 
Godfrey,  deep  rose -pink,  were  extra  good.  Solanum 
Wendlandi,  in  excellent  plants  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
were  displayed  in  good  flower.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

The  Pajonies,  Delphiniums  and  Pyrethrums  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  filled  a  large  table,  the  single 
and  semi-double  forms  of  the  first-named  being  exceedingly 
chaste  and  beautiful.  Of  these  we  take  Moonlight,  white 
with  pale  lemon  centre  ;  British  Erajjire,  rose  carmine 
with  gold  and  rose  tufts  in  the  centre  ;  Prince  Edward  of 
Wales,  rosy  red  with  golden  yellow  tuft  of  petals ;  and 
Emperor  of  India,  similar  in  colour  but  with  distinct  centre, 
were  among  the  best  in  a  showy  lot.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons.  Chelsea,  exhibited  in 
much  variety  a  collection  of  the  Spanish  Irises.  British 
Queen,  Queen  of  Whites^  Canary  Bird,  Cajaines  (rich 
yellow)  and  Eldorado  (6ne  rich  golden  yellow)  were 
among  the  best. 

The  Spanish  Irises  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  were  exceptionally  well-grown  examples,  the 
tall  stems  and  large,  handsome  blooms  denoting  the 
highest  culture.  Soleil  d'Or,  rich  yellow ;  Surbiton, 
yellow  ;  Belle  Chinoise,  primrose  yellow  ;  Kmg  of  Whites  ■ 
Leander,  golden  yellow  ;  L'lrnique,  blue,  with  white  falls  ; 
and  L'Innocence  were  among  the  liest  of  a  really  superb 
lot.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  many 
flne  Pjconies,  Irises,  Potentillas,  Spanish  Irises,  early 
Gladioli  and  other  hardy  cut  flowers  of  a  showy  character, 
these  being  admirably  arranged  in  a  large  group.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

ilessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  displayed  a  veiy 
flue  lot  of  Malniaison  Carnations  in  variety.  Mrs. 
Trelawney,  rose ;  Duchess  of  Westminster,  pink ;  Nell 
Gwynue,  white  ;  Yaller  Gal  ;  Maggie  Hodgson,  crimson ; 
and  H.  J.  Jones,  crimson,  were  especially  noteworthy. 
Most  of  the  plants  were  very  flne  examples.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Browne,  Peterborough,  had  a  capital 
lot  of  Roses  in  the  cut  state.  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Mrs. 
Peter  Blair,  Souv.  de  Stella  Gray.  Queen  of  Spaui,  Wm. 
Shean  and  Mildred  Grant  were  all  good.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  staged  a  lovely  lot  of 
Roses,  such  as  Ulrich  Brunner,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Joseph  Lowe,  Richmond  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  A  background  of  the  rambler  Roses  gave  a 
delightful  setting  to  the  entire  group,  which  was  greatly 
admired.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  staged  a  flue 
circular  group  of  Caladiums  with  Ferns  and  other  things. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  George  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  a  most 
interesting  lot  of  hardy  plants,  such  as  Pyrethrums, 
Lilies,  Eremuri,  Poppies,  Kniphofla  Tuckii  and  Campanulas. 
The  small  alpines  were  numerous  and  good,  and  of  these 
such  as  S.  cochlearis,  S.  c.  minor  and  S.  tyroliensis  were 
all  beautiful  and  worth  growing  for  their  late  flowering. 
Bruckenthalia  speculifolia,  with  small  Erica-like  pink 
blooms  on  a  plant  6  inches  high  was  also  notable. 
Dianthuses,  Edelweiss,  Incarvilleas,  Ixias,  Androsaces, 
Rhododendron  myrtifolium,  Mitraria  coccinea,  Tamarix 
odessana  and  Philadelphus  purpurea  maculata  were  other 
good  and  interesting  plants  in  this  exhibit.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
an  admirable  lot  of  herbaceous  PjEonies  in  many  superb 
and  good  varieties.  Among  light  coloured  varieties  we 
noted  Lady  Carrington,  M.  Rousselon,  Vii^inie,  Pulcherima, 
Duchess  de  Nemours  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  there 
were  many  dark-flowered  varieties  of  etiual  merit.  Messrs. 
Paul  also  show  extpiisite  Reuses.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  had  a  basket  of  Cal- 
ceolaria Golden  Glory,  a  very  fine  new  hardy  hybrid  that 
should  be  grown  by  all.  The  exhibited  plants  from  the 
open  ground  had  received  no  protection  since  being  planted 
two  years  ago. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  brought  a  nujst 
interesting  lot  of  Houseleeks  and  Sedums,  together  with 
rock  shrubs  and  the  like. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

■Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
■Garden,  aiid  the  Editor  invitee  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
<iom,petent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  *^ Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature^  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  be7iefit  o}  their  assistance. 
All  communicatioTis  must  be  loritten  clearly  on  one  side 
•only  0/  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
'Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
•but  he  2vill  not  be  responsible  for  their  sa/e  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  vMl  he  taken,  and  where  stamps 
c/re  enclosed,  he  wiU  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
co^UHbutions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payvnent  be  desired,  the 
Editor  a^ks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  mitst  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
■treated  vnth.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
•or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
«7uZ  the  receipt  of  a  proof  -must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEN 
toiU  alone  be  recognised  as  a,cceptance. 

OSces:  «0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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NOTICE, 
much    pleasure    in 


IMPORTANT 
E    have 

nounoing  the  list  of  those  who 
will  aot  as  judges  at  our  forth- 
coming show,  to  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  London,  on 
the  '29th  inst.  They  are  as  follows  :  Messrs.  E. 
Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree, 
Herts  ;  D.  B.  Crane,  a  well-known  amateur ; 
W.  A.  Cook,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee, Horsham, Surrey ;  E.  Jenkins, 
nurseryman  and  florist  ;  H.  E.  Molyneux, 
treasurer  of  the  National  Rose  Society  ;  Owen 
Thomas,  V. M.H. ,  late  gardener  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria ;  Walter  P.  Wright,  horticultural 
superintendent  under  the  Kent  County  Council  ; 
and  G.  Wythes,  late  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  All  are  horticulturists  in 
whose  judgment  our  readers  may  place  the 
fullest  confidence,  and  their  decisions  must  in  all 
eases  be  regarded  as  final. 

We  also  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  we 
cannot  undertake  to  return  any  exhibits,  and 
those  not  called  or  sent  for  will  be  forwarded  to 
a  hospital.  No  prize  money  will  be  paid  on  the 
day  of  the  show,  but  will  be  forwarded  to 
successful  competitors  as  soon  after  tlie  day  of 
exhibition  as  possible,  therefore  we  hope  that  all 
competitors  will  write  their  full  names  and 
addresses  as  clearly  as  possible  on  the  entry  forms 
and  also  on  cards  sent  with  the  exhibits.  Visitors 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Hall  at  1  p.m.  until  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  on  showing  a  coupon  that 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  issue,  and  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  admitted 
free  on  producing  their  passes. 

Several  readers  have  asked  whether,  in  the 
case  of  such  flowers  as  single  blooms  of  Roses 
being  indicated  in  the  schedule,  several  of  a  sort 
may  be  forwarded  for  those  who  are  staging  to 
select  from.  This  will  be  allowed,  as  of  course 
those  who  stage  their  own  exhibits  usually  take 
more  blooms  than  are  actually  set  up  in  case  of 
accident  in  transit. 

Vases  will  be  provided  for  all  out  flowers 
except  in  the  table  decorations.  Where  exhibi- 
tors desire  to  show  their  blooms  in  boxes  they 
must  be  brought  to  the  Hall  and  staged  in  them. 
Exhibits  may  be  brought  or  sent  so  as  to  reach 
the  Hall  the  evening  previous  to  the  show. 

We  hope  intending  exhibitors  wiU  fill  in  and 
return  the  entry  forms  as  soon  as  possible,  and'not 
leave  them  until  the  last  day  allowed.  These  entry 
forms  were  published  in  last  week's  issue. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SWEET 
PEA  SEASON. 

ALL  lovers  of  the  Sweet  Pea  are  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  season  with 
absorbing  interest.  It  is  not  the 
,  extraordinary  development  of  the 
^  flower  during  recent  years  alone 
which  accounts  for  this.  An  element 
of  uncertainty  has  been  introduced  by  the 
singular  and  widespread  sportiveness  which 
showed  itself  last  year.  Growers  hardly  know 
what  to  expect.  The  impurity  of  the  stocks  was 
too  general  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  growers.  Nature  was  in 
one  of  her  freakish  moods,  and  few  indeed  were 
the  growers  who  did  not  suffer  in  consequence. 
Novelties  that  were  believed  to  be  absolutely 
fixed  threw  all  sorts  of  variations. 

This  impishness  on  the  part  of  Nature  is  on& 
of  the  things  that  "out  both  ways."  When  it 
gives  a  person  who  has  bought  a  so-called  novelty 
only  20  per  cent,  of  true  flowers,  the  remain- 
ing eighty  being  an  old  sort,  he  naturally  rises  in 
his  wrath  and  demands  the  head  of  the  tradesman 
who  has  supplied  him  with  the  seed.  When, 
however,  it  gives  a  grower  who  has  purchased  an 
old  sort  a  series  of  new  breaks,  in  which  he 
scents  awards  of  merit,  things  are  different,  and 
his  complacence  is  unbounded. 

There  was  an  absolute,  all-round  break  up  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  1907,  and  one  can  only  say  of  the 
prospects  of  the  season,  so  far  as  the  crop  of 
novelties  is  concerned,  that  anything  may  happen. 
Prophesy  is  paralysed.  To  do  justice  to  the 
occasion  demands  the  sublime  self -confidence  of 
a  turf  tipster,  who  asserts  his  ability  to  make 
you  a  colossal  future,  while  at  the  same  time 
presenting  in  his  own  person  every  evidence  of 
complete  inability  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  have  more  novelties 
exiiibited  in  1908  than  were  ever  shown  before, 
because  large  numbers  of  growers  had  new 
breaks  last  year,  and  my  experience  of  human 
nature  is  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  will 
consider  that  they  have  only  to  grow  them 
and  show  them  this  year  to  take  the  world  by 
storm.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  Varn  these  opti- 
mists that  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  did 
not  go  about  with  its  eyes  shut  lajst  year  ;  that  it 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  that  it  amended  the 
rules  governing  the  operations  of  its  floral  com- 
mittee, where,  in  one  vital  spot,  they  were 
defective  ;  and  that  the  distribution  of  awards 
in  1908  will  be  safeguarded  as  it  has  never  been 
before. 

The  behaviour  of  Countess  Spencer  and  the 
trouble  over  John  Ingman  should  in  themselves 
suffice  to  convince  raisers  that  the  task  of  fixing 
and  developing  a  good  commercial  stock  of  a  new 
Sweet  Pea  is  a  work  of  immense  difficulty  in 
these  days,  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  one. 
There  are  not  wanting  firms  that  prove  their 
ability  to  produce  genuine  novelties  every  year, 
and,  what  is  more,  to  distribute  stocks  which, 
under  independent  trial,  are  practically  pure. 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  prospects  of 
the  season  from  another  point  of  view — that  of 
the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  the  quality  of  the 
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flowers — one  is  bound  to  strengthen  one's  own 
observation  and  experience  with  reports  from 
growers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  if  one's 
remarks  are  to  have  any  general  value.  By 
common  consent  we  have  had  one  of  the  coldest 
springs  on  record.  March,  April  and  May  were 
thoroughly  uncongenial.  Strong,  biting  winds, 
keen  frosts  and  late  hail  and  snow  storms  were 
rife.  This  weather,  following  an  unusually 
severe  winter,  filled  growers  in  what  are  known 
as  "  late  "  districts  with  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. Their  one  crumb  of  comfort  was  that 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  London  show 
was  much  later  than  it  had  been  in  previous 
years.  Had  it  chanced  to  be  the  first  week  in 
.July,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  previous 
seasons,  long  and  loud  would  have  been  the  wail 
of  anguish.  Even  as  it  is,  I  do  not  envy  those 
who  trusted  to  outdoor  sowings.  There  are,  I 
suppose,  still  a  few  folk  left  in  the  world  who 
have  sufficient  faith  in  the  British  climate  to  sow 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  open  air  and  e.xpect  prize 
flowers  in  JUI3'  ;  but  I  think  that  they  must  be  a 
steadil}'  dwindling  band.  Any  way,  the  only 
plants  that  I  have  seen  which  are  strong  and 
forward  from  outdoor  sowings  are  those  in 
sheltered,  enclosed  gardens. 

There  is,  naturally,  considerable  interest  in 
the  operations  of  the  Scottish  growers,  who 
should  be  favoured  bj'  the  later  date  of  the 
"National"  show  this  year  and  may  make  a 
very  strong  bid  for  the  chief  trophies.  That 
well-known  amateur,  Mr.  Alexander  Malcolm  of 
Duns,  writes  me :  "  The  Sweet  Peas  in  this 
district  are  doing  splendidly,  and  a  few  varieties 
are  showing  colour  in  the  bud  at  this  {for  us) 
early  date  (June  25).  The  early  growths,  owing 
to  a  partially-ripened  condition  of  the  seed,  were 
thin,  but  when  once  the  plants  began  to  move 
into  full  growth  they  soon  reached  the  standard 
of  former  years.  I  have  some  fine  specimen 
plants,  and  in  the  district  the  j)romise  is  first- 
rate."  The  above  is  very  cheerful  reading,  and 
points  to  a  strong  attack  from  Scotland  this  year. 

Two  well-known  firms  write  me  from  Kast 
Anglia.  Mr.  .John  Green  of  Hobbies.  Limited, 
Dereham,  says:  "There  is  every  prospect  of 
Sweet  Peas  being  more  than  up  to  the  average 
this  year.  If  one  gets  the  average  amount  of 
sunshine,  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture 
demanded  by  the  crop  can  easily  be  given.  This 
is  the  state  of  affairs  with  us  :  We  have  enjoyed 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  sunshine  ;  our 
crop  promises  to  be  timed  about  right  for  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  We 
shall  prune  back  the  same  crop  for  the  supply  of 
blooms  for  Shrewsbury.  We  find  this  answers 
well,  but,  of  course,  it  entails  a  good  deal  of 
labour. " 

Mr.  A.  G.  Stark  of  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great 
Ry burgh,  writes:  "This  has  been  a  remarkable 
season.  All  autumn-sown  seed  went  ofi'  and  had 
to  be  sown  again.  Although  the  weather  has 
been  hot,  some  of  our  Peas  are  not  doing  well,  hut 
one  field  which  has  twelve  rows  of  •2(j(J  yards  long 
each  is  doing  very  -well.  We  have  had  wireworm 
in  abundance  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  rows  have  been 
taken  oft'  completely.  Having  about  three  and 
a-half  acres  sticked,  we  shall  have  something  to 
show  worth  seeing.  .  .  .  The  seed  crop 
generally  will  be  small,  especially  field-sown  stuff 
in  light  soils.  We  shall  have  a  fair  crop,  because 
we  keep  cutting  all  flower-stems  and  feeding." 

That  famous  Winchester  grower,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Breadmore,  writes  me  in  a  very  cheerful  strain, 
in  spite  of  early  trials.  He  says  :  "  We  have 
had  a  very  trying  spring,  during  which  the 
ravages  of  pests,  new  and  old,  have  greatly 
troubled  us ;  nevertheless,  at  the  time  of 
writing  (.June  24)  the  prospect  is  very  good 
indeed.  J^eas  planted  out  prior  to  the  2  feet 
of  snow  on  April  26  have  come  away  in  a 
remarkably  vigorous  manner,  and  promise 
exceptionally  well.  I'hey  have  come  into  bloom 
early  and  rapidly  on  account  of  the  dry,  brilliant 
time  during  .June.  The  question  of  water  supply 
hits  us  hard  on  our  dry  and  chalky  soil  ;  given 


a  good  ground  rain  during  the  next  few  days,  I 
feel  sure  that  some  very  fine  stuflF  will  be  on  show 
early  in  July. " 

A  good  deal  of  interest  will,  of  course,  be  felt 
as  to  the  prospects  in  the  Reading  district. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  write  :  "  Sweet  Peas  in 
this  district  are  all  very  short  in  the  haulm,  and 
the  growth  is  not  strong.  Owing  to  the  very 
sunny  weather  which  we  have  had  during  .June 
the  plants  are  showing  bloom  earlier  than  usual, 
and  we  anticipate  that  they  will  be  in  full  flower 
towards  the  end  of  .June,  and  probably  last 
through  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  .July." 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton  of  Carnforth  is  optimistic 
in  the  extreme.  In  a  letter  from  him  dated 
.June  2-i  he  says  :  ' '  My  Sweet  Peas  are  the  best 
lot  I  have  ever  had,  very  vigorous  and  strong. 
I  had  a  look  over  the  plants  of  the  leading 
Northern  exhibitors  last  week,  and  all  the  lot 
looked  exceptionally  well.  It  looks  as  if  all 
records  for  big  Sweet  Pea  blooms  will  be  broken 
this  year."  Will  Southern  growers  kindly  note 
this  and  tremble ': 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  of  Birmingham  thinks 
that  the  season  will  be  late.  He  says  :  "In 
my  own  garden  at  Edgbaston  I  am  very  late.  I 
went  for  a  trip  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Tangier, 
the  Canary  Islands  and  other  places  in  May,  and 
when  I  came  back  at  the  end  of  a  month  things 
did  not  seem  to  have  made  the  slightest  headway. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  the  season  will  be  a  late  one, 
and  we  shall  be  very  much  troubled  with 
'  rogues.'  '■ 

Messrs  Watkins  and  Simpson  think  that  the 
prospects  are  fairly  good  provided  we  have  a  dry 
summer.  A  month  ago  the  haulm  was  ex- 
ceptionally short,  and  it  is  still  dwarf,  but  it  has 
improved  during  the  past  three  weeks. 

Mr.  S.  Cole  informs  me  that  the  cold,  wet  days 
and  nights  in  April  and  May  kept  the  Sweet 
Peas  at  Althorp  Park  back,  and  he  has  been 
terriljly  harassed  with  slugs  ;  but  the  plants  are 
improving,  and  the  early  batch  are  throwing  very 
fine  flowers. 

Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Woburn  Place  Gardens, 
Addlestone,  thinks  that  in  spite  of  the  cold 
spring  the  plants  will  be  in  bloom  early,  and 
that  the  prospects  are  very  good  indeed. 

Mr.  W.  .J.  Unwin  of  Histon,  Cambridge, 
reports  that  he  lost  several  acres  of  Sweet  Peas 
through  slugs  ;  but  later  batches,  though  small 
plants,  are  throwing  very  fine  flowers. 

Summing  up,  it  may  be  observed  that  on  the 
whole  the  Northern  and  Western  growers  are 
more  cheerful  than  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
ones.  Does  this  foreshadow  a  wholesale  defeat 
for  the  South  at  the  National  Show  at  Vincent 
Square  on  July  24  ?  If  so  1907  will  be  avenged, 
but  the  battle  has  still  to  be  fought. 

Walter  P.  Wright. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

July  24. — National  Sweet  Pea  Societ}''s  Exhibi- 
tion, Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 

July  29. — The  Garden  Flower  Show,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 


Calla  aethioplca  in  St.  Peters- 
burg^.— As  a  flower  for  cutting  Calla  .ijthiopica 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  value  by  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  becoming 
year  by  year  a  greater  favourite.  Until  recent 
years  the  St.  Petersburg  florists  imported  the 
chief  part  of  the  Callas  sold  by  them  from 
foreign  sources,  and  a  portion  of  the  trade  drew 
its  supplies  from  Hermann  Koppe  at  Wilna, 
who  cultivated  the  plant  on  a  large  scale.  But 
in  conseiiuence  of  the  heavy  Customs'  duties  on 
the  weighty  blooms  and  the  losses  of  the  tender 
flowers  on  the  long  journey,  the  St.    Petersburg 


marketmen  perceived  the  necessity  of  supplying 
their  needs  at  home.  The  plants  are  grown 
during  the  summer  months  in  the  open  air  and 
dug  up  and  potted  at  the  beginning  of  September 
or  late  in  the  month  of  August,  according  to 
weather  conditions,  and  are  then  placed  in 
frames,  which  are  kept  close  for  fourteen  days 
and  then  afforded  air  abundantly  and  the  plants 
syringed  daily.  Earlj'  in  October  the  plants  are 
placed  in  light  glass  houses.  The  flowering 
period  begins  in  that  month  and  lasts  till  April. 
The  spathes  (flowers  so  called)  are  of  most  value 
in  the  months  of  November,  December  and 
January.  The  Russians  cultivate  for  the  cut 
flower  trade  C.  fe.  devoniensis,  C.  ie.  grandiflora 
Nicolai,  both  flowering  almost  without  a  break  ; 
and  Perle  von  Stuttgart,  which,  because  of  its 
compact  growth  and  shortness  of  flower-stalk,  is 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture. — Observer. 

FoPeed  bulb  show.— In  connexion  with 
the  special  prizes  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  to  be 
competed  for  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  1909,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition,  the 
council  would  be  glad  if  this  date  could  be  made 
a  general  one  for  the  exhibit  of  collections  of 
forced  spring  bulbs,  specially  with  a  view  to 
showing  which  varieties  (of  Daffodils,  for  instance) 
are  best  suitaljle  for  forcing.  The  council  invite 
the  exhibition  of  small  collections  from  amateurs 
as  well  as  from  the  trade. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
outings   and   exlilbitions.  —  The  two 

annual  outings  of  the  members  of  the  above 
society  will  take  place  this  week.  On  Friday, 
the  loth  inst.,  the  members  journey  to  Reading 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  society's  trials 
that  have  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Foster 
at  the  University  College  Gardens,  and  on 
Saturday,  the  1 1th  inst. ,  the  outing  is  to  Kelvedon 
and  Marks  Tey.  A  halt  will  be  first  made  at 
Kelvedon  to  inspect  the  Sweet  Peas  grown  there 
by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  who  raised  the  gold 
medal  variety  of  last  year,  then  the  party  will 
proceed  to  Marks  Tey  and  view  the  extensive 
stock  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  The  eighth 
annual  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  society 
will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  the  24th 
inst. ,  and  the  second  provincial  show  at  Dublin 
on  August  5.  Full  particulars  of  the  exhibitions 
can  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 

JULY. 

BOTTLING  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourtli  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for   the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Friday,  July  31.  Both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  oarmot  undertake  to  return  tjie 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  respmisihh  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

W^elling'tonia  struck  by  ligrht- 
ning'. — Having  noticed  in  The  Garden  par- 
ticulars of  a  Wellingtonia  being  struck  by 
liglitning,  I  may  mention  that,  during  the  terrific 
thunderstorm  of  the  4th  ult.,  a  Wellingtonia  in 
the  grounds  here,  about  80  feet  high,  was  struck, 
apparently  at  the  very  top,  the  lightning  running 
down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground  and 
then  escaping  off  one  of  the  branches  at  the 
bottom,  the  pieces  of  bark  being  thrown  some 
distance  from  the  tree. — A.  CosTAR,  The  Gar- 
dens, Redstone  Manor,  Redhill. 

Destroying:  queen  wasps.— On  page 
310  of  The  Garden  for  June  27  there  is  a 
paragraph  on  the  above  subject.  I  was  told 
about  a  fortnight  since  that  on  a  single  plant  of 
Cotoneaster  Simonsii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pwllheli,  forty-five  queen  wasps  had  been 
destroyed  this  season,  and  nearly  as  many  last 
year.  I  doubted  afterwards  whether  these 
really  were  queens,  as  I  saw  a  good  many  on  the 
Cotoneaster  at  the  same  time.  Usually  I  see 
one  queen  by  herself,  and  generally  going  to  the 
foot  of  a  plant  or  shrub.  I  have  since  thought 
that  these  reputed  queens  might  be  the  occupants 
of  a  nest  hanging  from  a  branch.  There  have 
been  several  such  nests  here  recently,  generally 
about  thirty  or  forty  insects  to  a  nest. — E. 
Charles  Boxton,  Coed  Dtrw,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

Wild  Lupines  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tay. — The  accompanying  illustration, 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  Lady  Marjorie 
Dalrymple  and  sent  to  us  by  Lady  Menzies  of 
Menzies,  is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  as  it 
depicts  a  fine  breadth  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
Lupine  (Lupinus  nootkatensis)  growing  wild  on 
an  island  in  the  Tay.  Although  not  a  true  native 
of  Britain,  this  plant,  according  to  the  latest 
edition  of  "  The  London  Catalogue  of  British 
Plants,"  is  now  established  in  seven  counties, 
but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  often  met  with  in 
such  quantities  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
island  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Lyon  and 
Tay,  and  the  mountain  in  the  distance  is  Sohi- 
challion.  Undoubtedly  the  climatic  conditions 
that  prevail  in  Scotland  render  it  an  ideal  home 
for  many  plants  that  need  a  certain  amount  of 
coaxing  to  induce  them  to  grow  further  South. 

Fpemontia    callfopnlea.— This 

beautiful  shrubby  climber  is  flowering  most 
profusely  in  these  gardens.  It  has  a  beautiful 
bright  yellow  flower  about  3  inches  across  and 
rather  flattish  in  shape.  It  has  stood  the  winters 
with  slight  protection  quite  unharmed.  I 
believe  this  shrub  has  been  in  England  since 
1854,  when  it  was  flowered  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens  ;  but  the  plant  is  said 
to  have  died  upon  an  attempt  at  removal  when  the 
Arboretum  at  Chiswick  was  given  up.  It  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  discovered  by  Colonel  Fremont's 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1846. 
— W.  A.  Cook,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham. 
Roses  fpom  cuttings  in  summep. 

I  was  very  interested  in  reading  the  article  on 
Rose  cuttings,  by  "  F.  W.  H. ,"  on  page  313. 
The  great  drawback  to  growing  Roses  from 
cuttings  in  the  usual  way  is  the  time  it  takes 
before  one  can  transfer  them  to  their  permanent 
quarters,  and  it  is  nice  to  hear  of  quicker  ways 
of  producing  them.  I  wonder  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  ever  tried  growing  them  by  the 
water  method,  which  is  quite  as  quick  and  far 
easier  than  the  way  described  by  "  F.  W.  H."? 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  take  the  cutting  from  the 
Rose  desired,  either  Tea,  Hybrid,  or  Rambler, 
and  place  it  in  a  glass  jam-jar  with  a  wide  neck, 
and  fill  it  up  with  water,  being  careful  that  it 
remains  full  until  the  cutting  is  rooted,  which 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks.  As  many  as 
twenty  to  twenty-five  may  be  grown  in  one  good- 
sized  jar.     They  must  have  plenty  of  light,  and 


should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse.  When  well  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  into  5-ineh  pots  in  good  turfy  loam,  and 
for  the  first  fortnight  kept  fairly  wet,  gradually 
drying  off  as  autumn  approaches.  They  may  be 
planted  into  the  Rose-bed  in  .January  or  February 
next  and  should  flower  next  summer.  Some 
Dorothy  Perkins  I  treated  in  this  way  grew 
6  feet  or  8  feet  in  the  following  summer.  The 
wood  used  may  be  young  or  old,  the  old  wood 
taking  a  little  longer  to  root.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  watch  the  roots  forming.  When 
I  prune  my  Roses  in  March  and  April  I  always 
put  a  few  in  a  jar,  with  fair  results.  A  little 
charcoal  in  the  water  keeps  it  pure. — S.  L. 
Green,  Ghorley  Wood. 


NEW    PLANTS. 

Stokesia   Cvane.4   pr.^cox   alba. 
This  is  a  very  good  white-flowered  varietj'   of 
this  excellent  border  perennial,  the  flower-heads 


P.  Achievement,  which  resulted  from  crossing 
the  Zonal  and  the  Ivy-leaved  forms.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Limited,  Red 
Lodge,  near  Southampton.     Award  of  merit. 

ANTHDRinM  President  Viger. 
One  of  the  A.   aadreanum   forms,  the  spathe 
being  of  an  intense  crimson  shade  and  as  though 
highly  varnished.     From   M.   A.    Truffaut,  Ver- 
sailles.    Award  of  merit. 

Campanula  eaddbana. 

A  very  charming  new  species  from  Ural,  with 
roundish,  crenate  leaves  on  3-inch-long  foot- 
stalks, the  flowering  stems,  which  are  glabrous, 
bearing  eight  to  ten  drooping  flowers  of  a  deep 
violet  hue  and  about  an  inch  across.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  Bellflowers  we  have  seen, 
and  as  shown  was  barely  12  inches  in  height. 
From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent.  Award  of 
merit. 

Erica  oinkrea  pygm^a. 

A  really  delightful  plant  not  more  than  4  inches 
high  and  smothered  with  ruby  red  bells.  An 
ideal   oarpeter   of   the   soil   if   it  can  be  had   in 


THE   NOOTKA  SOUND   LUPINE   GROWING   WILD   ON   AX   ISLAND   IN   THE   TAY. 


being  not  unlike  a  white  Sweet  Sultan  in  form 
and  fully  thrice  as  large.  From  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Enfield.     Award  of  merit. 

ESOHSCHOLTZIA    MiKADO. 

The  most  brilliantly-flowered  variety  we  have 
seen,  the  colour  being  that  of  a  glowing  crimson 
Poppy  ;  very  intense  and  showy.  Shown  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gardiner,  Mill  Street,  St.  Osyth. 
Award  of  merit. 

Ebemdrus  Bungei  magnificus. 

A  highly  magnified  E.  Bungei  in  all  its  parts, 
and  a  noble  plant  withal.  With  this  fine  addi- 
tion to  the  group  it  is  now  easy  to  foresee  the 
yellow-flowered  Eremuri  with  all  the  greatness 
and  stature  of  the  finest  E.  robustus  forms. 
From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea.     Award  of  merit. 

Begonia  Col.  Laussedal. 
A  dwarf  growing,  double,  yellow-flowered 
variety  that  should  be  of  much  value  for  bedding. 
It  is  not  more  than  8  inches  high  and  very  freely 
flowered.  From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea.     Award  of  merit. 

Pelargonium  James  T.  Hamilton. 
(JjThis  excellent  variety  is  of  rich  scarlet  shade, 
and  would  appear  to  be  of  a  similar  parentage  to 


quantity.     From    Mr.   George   Reuthe,   Keston, 
Kent.     Award  of  merit. 

Sweet  Pea  The  King. 
This  excellent  red-flowered  variety  is  regarded 
as  a  Spencer  King  Edward  VII.,  hence  the  name. 

Sweet  Pea  Mid-Blue. 
A  showy  variety  of  a  clear  deep  blue  shade. 
These  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  of 
Rothesay,  and  each  received  an  award  of  merit. 

Kniphofia  Goldelse. 
A  pretty  dwarf-growing  hybrid  variety,  having 
K.  paueiflora  and  K.  rufa  as  its  parents,  the 
former  being  the  seed  parent.  The  long,  cylin- 
drical flowers  are  of  a  clear  lemon  yellow  tone 
and  very  pleasing.  From  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace 
and  Co. ,  Colchester.     Award  of  merit. 

Delphinium  Cameyses. 

A  showy  and  good  plant  with  deep  violet- 
coloured  blossoms  of  large  size,  that  are  rendered 
the  more  conspicuous  by  a  clear  white  bee-shaped 
centre.  Exhibited  by  G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Wey- 
bridge.     Award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  exhibited  before  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  23rd  ult. ,  when  the  awards  were  made. 
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THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Sedum  c.sruleum. 
Mr.  Clarence  Elliott  sends  from  Six  Hills 
Nursery,  Stevenage,  Herts,  flowers  of  this  inter- 
esting Sedum,  with  the  following  note:  "I  am 
sending  a  small  piece  of  Sedum  ca;ruleum  for  the 
Editor's  Table.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  suitable  annuals  one  could  possibly  grow  on 
the  rock  garden,  yet  how  seldom  annuals  seem 
to  be  grown  among  alpines  !  The  enclosed  plant 
was  collected  this  spring  in  Corsica,  and  was 
quite  unknown  to  me  until  I  took  it  to  Kew  to 
be  named.  There  they  have  a  pan  of  it  in  the 
Alpine  House.  The  Kew  plants  are  at  present 
covered  with  starry  sky  blue  flowers,  as  are 
mine  ;  but  the  egg-shaped,  fleshy  leaves  lack  the 
brilliant  red  which  makes  ray  Corsiean  specimens 
so  charming.  This  lack  of  colour  in  the  Kew 
plants  is  probably  due  to  their  having  been 
grown  under  glass.  Grown  in  the  open  in  a 
starved,  sunny  position  on  the  rock  garden,  this 
blue-flowered  Sedum  would  probably  attain  the 
scarlet  leaves  that  it  does  in  Corsica  ;  but  in  any 
case  it  is  well  worth  a  trial,  or,  rather,  an  annual 
position  on  any  rock  garden.  Probably  the  most 
suitable  treatment  would  be  to  raise  it  from  seed 
as  Portulaca  is  raised,  and  plant  it  out  as  soon 
as  large  enough.  I  see  it  is  described  in  one 
catalogue  as  a  lialf-hardy  annual  ;  but  my  plants 
have  flourished  in  the  open  since  the  end  of 
March,  and  have  survived  not  only  heavy  snow 
but  severe  frost.  From  this  one  would  suppose 
that  it  might  be  sown  in  situ  on  the  rock  garden. 
For  those  who  do  not  know  this  little-known 
Stonecrop,  it  may  be  described  as  growing  from 
3  inches  to  6  inches  high  ;  leaves  fleshy,  egg- 
shaped,  scarlet  ;  flower-buds  white,  opening  into 
starry  sky  blue  flowers  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across.  There  are  a  good  many  true  alpine 
annuals  which  might  be  more  grown  on  rock 
gardens  than  they  are.  lonopsidium  acaule,  for 
instance,  with  its  countless  tiny  flowers  of  palest 
lavender  white,  is  quite  delightful,  yet  compara- 
tively seldom  seen.  Once  started  from  seed, 
however,  it  sows  itself,  and  a  succession  of  self- 
sown  plants  will  blossom  year  in  and  year  out." 


Interbstino  Shrubs  from  Chelsea. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  send 
from  their  Chelsea  Nursery  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  showing 
the  great  wealth  of  bloom  that  is  obtainable  at 
this  sepon  of  the  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  kinds  as  those  named  and  mentioned  in  the 
following  list  will  be  more  grown  in  our  gardens. 
The  three  Mock  Oranges  (Philadelphus)  sent  are 
delightful,  flowers  of  snowy  whiteness  and 
crowded  on  the  slender  stems.  All  are  forms  of 
P.  Lemoinei,  and  how  great  is  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  great  French  hybridist  for 
enriching  our  gardens  with  such  treasures.  A 
beautiful  trio  comprises  those  sent— Conqueti, 
Fantaisie  and  Mont  Blanc— and  these  we  com- 
mend for  their  beauty  and  effect.  Then  we 
picked  out  from  the  gathering  the  sweetly-scented 
Robinia  decaisneana  and  the  better  known  R. 
hiapida.  Among  other  things  were  the  creamy 
Spira;a  sorbifolia,  S.  corymbosa,  the  lovely  Styrax 
japonica,  the  flowers  reminding  one  of  the  Snow- 
drop; EscftUonia  phillipiaiia  and  one  of  thi  most 


precious  of  its  raco  flowering  now,  E.  langleyensis, 
the  flowers  deep  crimson  and  lining  the  long 
slender  shoots  ;  this  is  a  shrub  to  make  a  note  of. 
Amorpha  fruticosa,  the  white-flowered  Abelia 
triflora,  Andromeda  speciosa  cassiniasfolia,  Cy tisus 
nigricans,  yellow  with  bloom,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  summer-flowering  shrubs  ;  Olearia 
maerodonta,  Colutea  arborescens  purpurea,  the 
yellow -flowered  Berberis  vulgaris  integerrima 
and  the  rosy  coloured  Kalmia  latifolia — a  welcome 
gathering.  

Iceland  Poppies  from  Upton-on-Severn. 

Miss  H.  Hemus  of  Holdfast  Hall,  Upton-on- 
Severn,  sends  us  excellent  flowers  of  the  popular 
Iceland  Poppies.  These  comprise  new  shades  of 
vivid  orange  scarlet,  pale  terra-cotta,  cream  and 
apricot.  The  flowers  were  large  and  of  sturdy 
habit,  evidently  the  result  of  good  culture. 

PERPETnAL-FLOWBRING    PiNKS. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Limited,  The  Shirley 
Nurseries,  Shirley,  Southampton,  send  us  a 
series  of  delightful  Pinks,  including  several 
unnamed  seedlings.  Those  that  attract  us  most 
are  Favourite,  Brightness,  Charles,  The  King, 
Princess  Christian,  John  Ball  Improved,  Nellie, 
Continuity  and  Monarch.  All  these  are  of 
beautiful  colours  aud  very  sweetly  scented. 
Such  flowers  as  these  are  a  joy  in  the  garden 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  we  hope  Messrs. 
Ladhams  will  continue  their  good  work  of  raising 
such  varieties. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


A    NEW    AUTUMN    STRAWBERRY. 
(La.kton's  Perpetual.) 

THE  autumn  Strawberries  are  not  grown 
nearly  as  much  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
and,  when  their  value  is  considered 
and  the  good  return  secured  on  a 
small  space  of  land,  it  is  evident  that 
these  fruits  should  find  more  favour 
with  amateurs.  The  new  variety  named  Laxton's 
Perpetual  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Laxton  of  Bed- 
ford, and  was  the  result  of  crossing  the  large 
summer  fruiting  Monarch  with  St.  Joseph,  a 
true  perpetual.  The  result  is  even  better  than 
one  could  have  hoped  for,  as,  though  the  new 
variety  is  a  true  perpetual,  fruiting  continuously 
from  June  to  November,  the  fruits  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  St.  Joseph  and  also  of 
excellent  quality,  having  a  sweet  and  aromatic 
flavour  and  a  deep  red  colour.  At  the  same  time 
the  plant  is  dwarf,  and  in  this  respect  much  like 
St.  Joseph.  This  latter  feature  is  a  great  gain, 
as  the  compact  habit  of  the  plant  allows  it  to  be 
grown  quite  close — 18  inches  apart  will  suffice 
between  the  rows — so  that  it  will  be  seen  it  is 
excellent  for  gardens  limited  in  size. 

The  older  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue  are  also  well  worth  attention,  these  being 
the  best  of  the  perpetual  class,  the  last-named 
being  larger  than  St.  Joseph,  but  not  equal  to 
The  Laxton.  Messrs.  Laxton  inform  me  that 
they  have  several  other  seedlings  on  trial,  and 
doubtless  St.  Joseph  will  be  one  of  the  parents. 
There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  desire  to  secure  size 
in  the  perpetuals,  but  I  hope  if  this  is  done  that 
flavour  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  this  is  most 
important.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  flavour  of 
Laxton's  Perpetual  is  much  better  than  that  of 
St.  Joseph. 

Culture  is  extremely  simple.  Strong  runners 
planted  early  in  the  spring  will  fruit  in  the 
autumn,  but  to  do  this  it  is  well  to  get  the  plants 
well  rooted  and  to  remove  the  first  flowers  that 
show.  Good  land  that  has  been  well  manured 
and  an  open  border  not  much  shaded  with  trees, 
planting  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  9  inches 
to  12  inches  between  the  plants,  will  ensure  a 
good  crop  the  following  season.  To  get  late 
fruits  the  blossoms  must  be  removed  until  a  later 
date  in  the  summer.     I  have  got  successions  by  I 


change  of  quarters,  but  I  find  the  latest  lot  must 
get  full  exposure  in  every  way.  It  is  also  advis- 
able to  make  a  new  bed  annually,  and,  this  done, 
the  old  one  can  be  destroyed,  as  the  fruits,  though 
numerous,  get  smaller  alter  the  second  season's 
crop.  Luring  the  cropping  season  in  dry  weather 
the  plants  well  repay  liberal  supplies  of  food  in 
the  shape  of  liquid  manure.  G.  Wythes. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN 


THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING 
VEGETABLES  IN  GLASS  FRAMES 
AND    UNDER    BELL-GLASSES. 

(Continued  from  page.  32!i.) 

CTHER  crops  which  may  be  profitably 
^  grown  in  these  warm  frames  in 
■  winter  (starting  at  the  same  time 
■  as  the  Lettuces)  are  early  Carrots, 
sowing  Radishes  among  them  at 
the  same  time.  The  Radishes  will 
be  ready  for  pulling  before  the  Carrots  have 
made  any  appreciable  growth.  Afterwards  two 
crops  of  Tomatoes  may  be  had  from  the  frame 
during  summer,  planting  five  plants  in  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  growing  them  in  a  prostrate  form 
on  the  ground  the  same  as  the  Melons,  taking 
care  that  the  fruits  are  placed  high  enough  on 
inverted  pots  in  order  to  expose  them  to  light 
and  to  prevent  their  being  splashed  by  the  soil 
in  syringing  and  watering.  This  also  applies  to 
Melons. 

Another  highly  remunerative  crop  which  may 
be  forced  in  this  way  is  the  Asparagus.  Roots 
of  three  years  old  and  upwards  may  be  dug  up 
from  the  beds  outside  and  placed  thickly  together 
in  the  frames  on  a  bed  of  ordinary  soil  and 
covered  with  fine  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  inches 
about  the  middle  of  November  (the  same  time 
as  the  Lettuces  and  Carrots),  and  from  this 
planting  Asparagus  may  be  out  within  a  month. 
As  soon  as  the  cutting  from  these  roots  is 
exhausted,  the  roots  may  be  thrown  away  and 
others  brought  in,  so  that  a  succession  of  four 
crops  at  least  may  be  grown  in  these  frames  on 
hot-beds.  (I  am  presuming  that  the  roots  are 
grown  at  home,  when  they  cost  but  little  beyond 
the  slight  labour  entailed  ;  it  does  not  pay  to 
buy  the  roots  to  force.)  Another  valuable  use 
these  frames  may  be  put  to  in  connexion  with 
this  vegetable  is  to  lift  them  ofl'  the  hot-beds  in 
spring  when  winter  crops  are  over  and  place 
them  over  the  ordinary  Asparagus  beds  in  the 
garden.  This  will  result  in  Asparagus  being  out 
at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  would  be  the 
case  in  the  ordinary  way,  when  the  price  obtained 
would  be  more  than  trebled. 

I  will  only  mention  one  other  crop  out  of  a 
large  number  which  could  be  included  as  amen- 
able to  profitable  growth  under  this  system,  and 
that  is  the  Strawberry.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  time  the  Strawberry  is  the  scarcest  and 
in  the  greatest  demand  is  towards  the  end  of 
May,  when  the  pot-forced  Strawberries  are  prac- 
tically over  and  before  the  outside  ones  are  ripe. 
By  the  timely  use  of  these  frames  and  cloches 
(when  their  services  are  over  as  regards  winter 
crops)  in  covering  over  Strawberry  beds  outside 
as  soon  as  they  have  set  their  fruit,  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  is  enhanced  by  at  least  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  the  difference  in  price  this 
makes  is  often  as  the  difference  between  3s.  per 
pound  and  9d.  per  pound.  I  have  trespassed  too 
long  on  valuable  space  and  can  only  hope  that 
what  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  saying  may 
stimulate  further  enquiry  into  this  subject, 
pregnant  as  I  believe  it  to  be  with  enormous 
possibilities  as  regards  the  remunerative  employ- 
ment of  labour  in  the  growth  of  winter  and  early 
spring  vegetables  by  our  country  people,  as  well  as 
in  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  land  to  its  owners. 
In  the  Vale  of  Evesham  there  are  upwards  of 
2,000  acres  under  Asparagus  culture,  the  best  of 
it  commanding  a  rent  of  from  £10  to  £15  per  acre 
per  annum.  Owen  Thomas. 
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IMPATIENS    HOLSTII. 

SINCE  the  introduction  of  this  brilliant- 
coloured  Impatiens  into  cultivation 
from  German  East  Africa  in  1903 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cross  it  with  other  species  in  oultiva- 
vation.  Apparently  the  most  success- 
ful in  this  respect  are  Messrs.  Haageand  Schmidt 
of  Erfurt.  Between  I.  Holstii  and  I.  Sultanii 
they  have  obtained  a  number  of  very  beautiful 
hybrids,  one  of  which  is  illustrated.  The  new 
colours  are  very  distinct  and  come  almost  true 
from  seeds.  Cuttings  also  root  readily  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year.  Robust  in  growth  and 
very  free  flowering,  I.  Holstii  and  its  hybrids 
seem  likely  to  supersede  I.  Sultanii,  both  for 
cultivation  in  pots  and  outside  in  summer.  The 
individual  blooms  are  IJ  inches  to  1^  inches  in 
diameter. 

When  once  the  plants  reach  the  flowering 
stage  they  are  seldom  or  never  absent  from  the 
plants,  and  for  several  months,  practically 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  plants 
are  covered  with  flowers,  as  in  tlie  illustration. 
They  thrive  best  in  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  to  which  plenty  of  sand 
should  be  added.  Seeds,  which  are  best  sown  in 
March,  can  be  obtained  of  the  following  colours 
in  separate  packets  or  mixed :  Carmine,  dark 
scarlet,  lilac,  dark  violet,  white  tinted  rose  and 
white  with  red  eye.  A.  0. 


I  have  grown  them  well  in  various  soils,  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  some  well  decayed  stable 
manure,  with  firm  potting,  will  be  found  best  ; 
or  It  the  loam  is  not  fibrous,  some  peat  may  be 
added.  Sand  may  also  be  necessary.  In  potting 
be  careful  that  the  soil  is  as  firm  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots  as  on  the  surface,  and  do  not  press 
the  surface  down.  Leave  it  loose  so  that  the 
water  can  penetrate  easily.  Pot  on  into  larger 
pots  before  the  plants  become  pot-bound  or 
stunted,  and  always  give  good  drainage.  In 
watering  be  careful  when  it  is  given  that  it 
penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  but  do  not 
overwater.  Position  is  a  great  point,  while 
under  glass  they  should  stand  on  a  moist  bottom 
and  have  plenty  of  air  above.  During  the  winter 
the  temperature  may  be  kept  up  to  50°  Fahr., 
and  with  sun  may  rise  above.  Avoid  giving  too 
much    fire-heat    in 


position   can    be   given,    but   should    not    stand 
where  they  may  be  flooded  in  case  of  heavy  rains. 

Varieties. 

The  old  introduction  is  still  to  be  found,  and  is 
as  good  as  when  first  introduced.  It  was  not 
long  after  its  introduction  that  we  had  a  sport  of 
a  deeper  colour  ;  then  we  had  Lady  Middleton, 
a  striped  variety  ;  and  I  believe  it  was  a  little 
later  that  Mr.  C.  Turner  sent  out  a  rosy  pink 
variety.  The  variety  now  popularly  known  as 
Princess  of  Wales  is  certainly  the  best  and  most 
appreciated  of  all  the  Malmaisons,  and  in  the 
market  makes  the  highest  prices. 

Some  time  ago  I  visited  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
where  I  found  all  the  varieties,  including  the 
hybrids,  were  being  well  cared  for,  upwards  of 


MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 
"  Some  years  ago  (possibly  twelve  or  more)  you 
published  in  The  Garden,  when  it  was  in  a 
larger  form,  directions  for  growing  Malmaison 
Carnations.  I  wonder  if  you  could  let  me  have 
them  again.  They  were  most  s  oessful,  and 
two  groups  of  them  I  had  photographed.  Each 
plant  haa  something  like  150  blooms  and  buds. 
I  have,  unfortunately,  lost  the  directions,  which 
were  issued  in  the  form  of  an  article,  "  How  to 
grow  Malmaison  Carnations."  My  gardener 
has  neglected  them  and  I  am  so  anxious  to  get 
up  the  stock  again." — Mrs.  A.  H. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  discussion  about 
the  origin  and  time  of  introduction  of  this  dis- 
tinct class  of  Carnations,  but  none  of  the  corre- 
spondents went  quite  far  enough  back.  I  knew 
the  original  blush  variety  before  1870.  I  could 
not  be  quite  certain,  but  it  would  be  either  1807 
or  1868  that  we  had  the  first  three  plants,  and  I 
may  say  that  I  have  been  interested  in  them 
ever  since.  These  notes  being  in  reply  to  an 
enquiry  regarding  their  culture  I  must  keep  to 
that  rather  than  history,  except  to  say  that  the 
first  came  from  France.  The  enquirer  asks  how 
to  grow  them  ?  In  the  first  place,  clean  healthy 
stock  is  necessary,  and  it  the  plants  already  in 
stock  are  weak  and  unhealthy  they  should  be 
thrown  away  and  fresh  healthy  planis  procured. 
The  Malmaieons  require  rather  difierent  treat- 
ment to  the  other  varieties  grown  under  glass. 
To  atari  with  propagation.  Layering  is  the  best 
method  for  all  the  true  varieties  of  the  original 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  but  many  of  the 
hybrids  may  be  readily  propagated  from  cuttings. 

The  best  time  for  layering  is  when  the  side 
shoots  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  this  is 
usually  about  July.  My  practice  has  been  to 
sink  the  smaller  pots  into  larger  ones  and  clear 
off  all  the  lower  leaves,  then  carefully  cut  from 
the  under  side  of  the  shoots,  bringing  the  knife  up 
through  one  joint  and  about  half  through  the 
slera.  The  advantage  of  sinking  the  plants  is 
that  the  soil  can  be  brought  up  to  where  the 
stem  is  cut,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  try  to  bend 
the  shoots  down  much  for  they  easily  split  oif 
from  the  stem.  When  done  in  ihe  open  ground 
the  plants  may  be  laid  down  sideways,  and  in 
good  ground  they  do  better  perhaps  than  in  pots. 

As  soon  as  rooted  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
potted.    Soil  is  of  some  importance,  and  although 


dull  weather,  as  it 
only  weakens  the 
plants  and  does  not 
advance  the  flower- 
buds. 

The  same  plants 
may   be    grown  on 
from  year  to  year, 
and    some    of    the 
best    I   have     had 
have      been      from 
three  to  five  years 
old.      The    great 
point  is  to  be  care- 
ful  in  cutting  the 
flower-stems     out ; 
they  should  be  cut 
quite  close  down  to 
the  shoot   that  re- 
mains.   They  flower 
when  grown  natur- 
ally  from   early  in 
May   until    the 
middle  of  June,  and 
it  may  happen  that 
while  in  flower  they 
suffer  from  heat.     I 
do   not    believe    in 
much  shading.      A 
little  may  be.  given, 
and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture   under     the 
stages   or    between 
the    pots,   with  air 
above    to     prevent 
damp    settling     on 
the    flowers.      Sul- 
phur and  lime  may 
be     dusted    about 
freely,     and     will 
keep  away  mildew 
and     rust.      It     is 
generally     when 
plants    have    done 
dowering  that  they 
get  neglected,  and 
where  plants  are  to 
be  grown  on   from 
year  to  year   it  is 
the     most     critical 

time.  All  old  foliage  should  be  cleaned  off 
and  the  plants  repotted  before  they  get  weak 
or  stunted.  With  the  older  plants  some  of  the 
soil  may  be  removed,  but  this  will  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  roots.  With  good  soil  very 
little  manure  will  be  necessary,  but  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  some  may  be  given.  Liquid 
made  with  cow  manure  and  guano  or  soot  may 
be  added,  but  it  should  be  made  some  time  before 
required  for  use  and  allowed  to  settle  down  so 
that  it  can  be  used  in  a  clear  state.  It  is  better 
to  use  it  frequently  in  weak  doses  than  to  give 
it  strong  and  less  frequently.  There  is  no  secret 
in  growing  the  Malmaisons  well.  Regular  attention 
and  potting  at  the  right  time  are  the  chief  items. 
I  may  add  that  some  growers  keep  them  under 
glass  all  the  year  through,  but  they  are  better  in 
the  open  during  July  and  August  if  a  suitable 


IMPATIENS    HOLSTII    AS   GROWN    AT    KEW. 


fifty  varieties  being  grown.  From  these  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  ;  but  I  must  say  that 
I  believe  some  should  not  be  included.  The  true 
Malmaisons  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  giving  a 
second  lot  of  florets  from  what  should  be  the 
ovary.  It  was  owing  to  this  peculiarity  that 
H.  J.  Jones,  the  fine  crimson,  was  classed  with 
the  Malmaisons.  Among  those  which  I  noted  at 
Messrs.  Low's  were  Princess  May,  similar  to 
Princess  of  Wales  ;  Lady  Rose,  a  tine  variety  of 
a  different  shade  of  pink  ;  and  Nell  Gwynne,  the 
best  or  perhaps  the  only  white — it  is  a  little 
defective  in  habit,  but  the  flowers  are  large  and 
have  the  true  scent  of  the  Malmaisons.  1  might 
give  a  good  many  other  names,  but  it  would  be 
better  for  anyone  interested  to  visit  a  nursery 
such  as  Messrs.  Low's  or  any  other  large  grower 
and  select  for  themselves. 
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I  find  on  reference  to  notes  that  those  I  have  conservatory  dviring  late  summer  and  in  autumn, 
seen  and  thought  good  a  few  years  ago  are  now  j  at  which  season  its  bright  scarlet  -  coloured 
rarely  seen.  When  I  first  grew  Churchwarden  flowers  and  bracts  serve  to  lighten  up  the 
it  was  good,  but  a  year  or  two  later  I  could  not  I  comparatively  pale  tints  of  so  many  of  the 
get  good  blooms.  It  has  been  the  same  with  I  Chrysanthemums,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
other  hybrid  varieties,  yet  the  old  true  stock  '  greenhouse  flowers  at  that  season.  This  newer 
still  remains  as  good  as  ever.  I  include  the  form  is  much  earlier  flowering  than  the 
sports  and  not  the  seedlings,  for  my  experience   type. 


is  that  they  are  all  doubtful.         A.  Hemsley. 


A  BEAUTIFUL    SEA    LAVENDER. 

(Statice  Suworowii.  ) 


Apart  from  its  early-flowering  qualities,  this 
Salvia  is  also  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  older 
type.  It  is  liighly  spoken  of  as  a  subject  for 
bedding  out  during  the  summer  months.  Excep- 
tion may  perhaps   be  taken  to  my  reference   to 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  showiest  of  all  the  Sea  '  this  Salvia  as  new,  but  it  is  really  of  recent 
Lavenders  when  in  flower,  and  one  of  our  very  introduction,  and  so  little  known  as  a  decided 
best  hardy  annuals  for  autumn  or  spring  sowing,  break  away  from  the  type  that  the  term  new 
Its  greatest  value,  however,  is  as  a  pot  plant  for  may  not  appear  altogether  out  of  place.  It  is 
greenhouse  decoration.  Grown  under  glass  the  already  a  favourite  with  those  who  know  it,  and 
tall  flower-spikes  thickly  clothed  with  mauve-  one  may  safely  predict  that  this  plant  has  a  rosy 
pink  blossoms  attain  to  the  greatest  perfection,  future  in  store  for  it.  All  the  Salvias  of  this 
The  oblong-lanceolate  light  green  leaves  lie  almost  class  are  as  readily  struck  from  cuttings  as 
flat  upon  the  pot,  and  above  them,  rising  to  a  Fuchsia,  and  they  grow  away  freely  in 
a  height  of  2  feet  to  3  feet,  are  the  many-  any  good  potting  compost,  a  little  peat  and 
branched  flower-spikes.  It  is  recorded  that  I  sand  mixed  with  good  loam  being  much  en- 
exceptionally  well-grown  plants  have  produced  '  joyed.  H.  P. 

flower  -  spikes  5  feet  in  height. 
The  tallest  plants  are  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  autumn,  the  plants 
being  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  frame  during  the  winter.  The 
plants  flowering  in  the  greenhouse 
at  Kew,  one  of  which  is  illus- 
trated, were  grown  from  seeds 
sown  in  January.  Their  cultural 
requirements  are  of  the  simplest ; 
well-drained  pots,  ordinary  pot- 
ting soil  and  cool  greenhouse 
treatment  being  necessary.  The 
plants  do  not  make  an  abundance 
of  roots,  so  that  overpotting  must 
be  guarded  against.  A  very  good 
method  is  to  grow  several  plants 
in  a  pot. 

To  flower  in  the  open  air  the 
seed  may  be  sown  where  they  are 
to  bloom  in  autumn  or  spring,  or 
the  young  plants  can  be  raised 
under  glass  and  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  April.  The  latter 
method  is  adopted  in  Hyde  Park, 
where  a  bed  composed  largely  of 
this  beautiful  Sea  Lavender 
attracted  considerable  attention. 
Another  valuable  property  of  the 
flowers  is  that  they  are  "ever- 
lasting." Cut  with  long  stems 
when  the  flowers  are  fully  open 
and  hung  in  a  cool  place  the 
stems  will  dry  rigid  and  the 
flowers  retain  their  beautiful  tint 
for  a  year  or  more.  For  the 
decoration  of  rooms  in  winter 
they   are   very    valuable   in    this 


state. 


A.  0. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    NEW 
SALVIA. 

(Salvia  splendens  Pride  or 

Zurich.) 
Bdbing  the  last  generation  we 
have  seen  the  flowering  period  of 
many  plants  greatly  extended, 
and  in  some  instances  at  least 
turned  quite  topsy-turvy,  the 
flowering  of  Liliura  speciosum  in 
the  spring  from  retarded  bulbs 
being  a  case  in  point.  In  some 
cases,  however,  this  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  selection, 
as  in  the  above-mentioned  Salvia. 
The  typical  Salvia  splendens, 
introduced  from  Brazil  in  1822, 
has  for  the  last  half  century,  or 
perhaps  more,  been  an  extremely 
popular  subject  for  the  embel- 
lishment  of    the    greenhouse    or 


REVIVAL  OF  THE  LACED  PINK. 

OW  much  we  owe  to  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
for  giving  to  our  gardens  much  of 
their  flower  beauty  !  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  we  were  charmed  with  one 
of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  Laced  Pinks 
we  have  ever  seen,  not  the  varieties  we  remember 
years  ago,  but  seedlings  raised  by  this  famous 
florist.  The  flowers  were  of  many  shades,  some 
exquisite  in  subtle  colouring,  and  others  perhaps 
more  conspicuous  for  beauty  of  form.  One  we 
illustrate,  Bookham  Gem,  a  worthy  name  ;  the 
flower  is  of  perfect  shape,  the  edge  deep  rose 
purple,  a  warm  shade,  which  seems  to  agree  with 
the  rich  fragrance.  The  time  for  propagating 
these  old  favourites  is  now  with  us,  and  the 
operation  of  taking  pipings  or  slips  and  inserting 
them  in  pots,  boxes,  or  beds  of  sandy  soil  is 
a  very  simple  one  indeed.  We  heartily  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Douglas  upon  his 
success  in  raising  these  beautiful 
flowers. 


ERODIUM  CARUIFOLIUM 

There  are  some  pleasing  plants 
among  the  Erodiums  or  Heron's 
Bills,  and  the  foliage  in  itself  is 
usually  veiy  beautiful,  the  finely- 
cut  leaves  of  the  greater  number 
increasing  the  attractions  of  the 
plants.  Some  are  excellent  rock 
garden  plants,  while  a  few  are  a 
little  too  large  for  any  save  the 
larger  rock  gardens.  Erodium 
caruifoliuni  seems  to  occupy  the 
border  line  between  the  border 
and  the  rock  species,  but  in 
districts  where  such  plants  grow 
vigorously  it  really  ought  to  be  a 
border  flower.  Its  height  is  given 
as  from  6  inches  to  10  inches ; 
but  this  season  it  is  fully  the 
latter  height  with  me,  even  on  a 
dry  and  sunny  part  of  the  rock 
garden. 

It  is  a  good  plant,  however, 
with  its  flowers  of  a  red- 
purple,  each  about  half  an  inch 
across  and  borne  in  umbels  with 
sometimes  as  many  as  ten  blooms 
together.  If  in  the  border  its 
stems  will  need  some  support 
wliere  they  grow  to  more  than 
t)  inclies  or  8  inches,  but  on  the 
rockery  they  may  be  allowed  to 
trail  over  a  stone  and  show  off 
the  bright  flowers.  A  hard  and 
dry  soil  will  help  to  keep  it  dwarf 
and  will  induce  floriferousness, 
whereas  a  rich  one  would  produce 
leaves  at  the  expense  of  flowers. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  can  be 
increased  bj'  division  after  flower- 
ing or  by  seeds  sown  in  spring. 
S.  Abxott. 


aJpRBTTY  sea    LAVKMIIE  (f  TATK  E  gr  WOEOWU)  IN  THB'oEEBNHOUSE  AT  KBW. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    LATE- 
FLOWERING    LILY. 

(LiLIUM     SPECIOSUM.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  Lilies  for  pots,  as  in  the 
first  place  it  flowers  naturally 
towards  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  in  September,  and  is  on  this 
account  particularly  valuable  for 
the  greenhouse  at  a  time  when 
many  summer-flowering  subjects 
are  on  the  wane  and  before 
t'he    Chrysanthemums    come 
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THE    NATIONAL    ROSE    SHOW. 


THE  annual  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  was  held  on  what  had  been 
so  far  the  hottest  day  of  the  year, 
and  the  flowers  suffered  accordingly. 
The  heat  was  territio,  and  many  of 
even  the  prize  blooms  collapsed  before 
the  afternoon.  It  was  distressing  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  tropical  weather  upon  the  decorative 
Roses,  many  of  which  were  withered  in  an  hour. 
But  the  exliibition  was  in  every  way  a  complete 
success,  and,  as  our  report  shows,  the  competi- 
tion was  keen  in  most  classes.  The  new  Roses 
were  interesting  and  two  gold  medals  were 
awarded,  both  the  sorts  coming  from  Ireland. 
We  must  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Kdward 
Mawley  upon  his  unselfish  and  untiring  work, 
and  on  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux. 
Without  these  helpers  the  society  would  not 
be  in  the  proud  position  it  is  to-day.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  visited  the  exhibition  in 
the  morning  and  remained  nearly  two  hours. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  the  president,  won  the 
amateur  challenge  trophy,  and  Messrs.  Prior 
and  Son  of  Colchester  the  trophy  in  the  nursery- 
men's division,  both,  it  is  needless  to  say,  with 
superb  exhibits, 

NURSERYMEN. 
General  Section. 

In  the  nurserymen's  championship  class,  which 
is  really  the  head  contest  in  the  United  King- 
dom, seventy-two  blooms,  distinct,  are  asked  for, 
and  five  competitors  entered,  hence  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Sons  of  Colchester  may  be  most  warmly 
congratulated  on  securing  the  championship. 
Certainly  their  blooms  were  superb,  the  whole 
being  a  very  even  and  well-developed  lot,  the 
colour  also  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  Wil- 
liam Shean,  White  Maman  Coohet,  Robert  Scott, 
Bessie  Brown,  Mme.  Delville,  Oscar  Cordel, 
Oberhiifgartner  Terks  and  Mis.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt were  a  few  of  the  very  best.  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  and  Co.  of  Hitchin  came  in  a  good 
second.  Among  their  flowers  were  grand  blooms 
of  Florence  Pemberton,  Jean  Soupert,  Alice 
Lindsell,  J.  B.  Clark,  Yvonne  Vacherot,  Lady 
Moyra  Beauclerc  and  Horace  Vernet.  Third 
honours  went  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.  We  noticed 
Bessie  Brown,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Maman 
Coohet  and  Mildred  Grant  in  fine  condition  in 
this  exhibit.  The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  New- 
townards. 

In  Class  2,  forty  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  were  stipulated,  and  competition 
was  very  good.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  winning  first  prize  here. 
Taken  on  the  whole  their  blooms  were  very  good, 
especially  considering  the  scorching  hot  weather. 
Mildred  Grant,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  J.  B. 
Clark,  Marie  Baumann,  Ben  Cant,  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Netting,  Dean  Hole  and  A.  K.  Williams 
were  a  few  that  particularly  appealed  to  us.  The 
second  position  was  allotted  to  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  whose  flowers 
were  also  of  high  order.  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie 
Brown,  Princess  Marie  Mertchersky,  Mrs. 
Bateman  and  William  Shean  were  superb. 
Third  honours  fell  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son  of  Colchester,  some  particularly  good 
flowers  of  Dean  Hole  being  staged  in  their 
«xhibit. 

For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the 
first  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co., 
Cambridge,  in  strong  competition.  The  flowers 
here  were  very  good,  and  we  specially  noticed 
J.    B.    Clark,   Mrs.  Tlieodore   Roosevelt,  Mme. 


Phillipe  Rivore,  Lady  Ashtown,  Mildred  Grant 
and  Mme.  C.  Soupert.  Second  honours  fell  to 
Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
whose  flowers  were  also  excellent.  Horace 
Vernet,  J.  B.  Clark  and  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux 
were  exceptionally  well  formed  and  highly 
coloured.  The  tliird  position  was  secured  by 
Mr.  George  Mount  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  was  considered  equal  third, 
and  consequently  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
his  exhibit. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties 
there  were  six  entries,  the  blooms  staged  by  Mr. 
H.  Drew,  Longworth,  Bucks,  being  granted  first 
honours.  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant,  Robert 
Scott  and  Dean  Hole  were  the  best.  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  a  very 
close  second,  his  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  White 
Maman  Cochet  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  being 
superb.  Mr.  E.  Hicks,  Twyford,  Berks,  was 
third. 

For  sixteen  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  there  were  six  entries,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
for  a  collection  of  extra  large  and  well-finished 
blooms.  Her  Majesty,  Mildred  Grant,  J.  B. 
Clark  and  Alice  Lindsell  were  particularly  large 
and  attractive.  The  second  prize  was  well  won 
by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  of  Cambridge, 
whose  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant  were  particularly 
good.  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Cirencester,  were  third. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 

For  the  D'ombrain  Cup,  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  had  to  be  staged,  and  four 
competitors  entered.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth, 
Berks,  appropriated  the  eup  with  a  beautifully- 
finished  lot  of  flowers.  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting,  Maman  Cochet  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
were  the  best.  The  second  position  was 
allocated  to  Messrs  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Colchester.  Bridesmaid,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy 
and  Maman  Cochet  were  extra  fine  in  this 
exhibit.  Third  honours  went  to  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.  of  Colchester. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  also 
four  entries,  the  first  prize  being  well  won  by 
Mr.  John  Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford.  He 
staged  a  very  good  bloom  of  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  placed  second,  their  dozen  containing  grand 
flowers  of  Maman  Coohet  and  Mme.  Constant 
Soupert ;  third  honours  went  to  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co. ,  Cambridge. 

For  fourteen  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each,  to  be  shown  in  fourteen  vases,  there 
were  seven  entries,  hence  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons  of  Colchester  may  be  congratulated  on 
securing  the  first  prize.  Their  exhibit  contained 
excellent  flowers  of  White  Maman  Cochet  and 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux.  Mr.  H.  Drew  of  Long- 
worth,  Berks,  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince 
third. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 

In  Class  9,  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  include 
not  more  than  six  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
seven  blooms  of  each  were  demanded.  This 
class  was  a  very  keenly  fought  one,  and  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sous,  Limited,  of  New- 
townards, were  adjudged  the  champions.  Their 
blooms  were  really  a  delightful  lot,  the  form  and 
colour  being  superb.  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie 
Brown,  Grace  Molyneux  and  Lady  Derby  stood 
out  prominent.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son, 
Colchester,  were  a  very  good  second.  Maman 
Cocliet,  Mildred  Grant  and  Bessie  Brown  as 
shown  here  being  superb.  Third  honours 
went  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co  of  Col- 
chester. 


In  a  similar  class  for  quantities  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  the  competition  was  not  quite  so  good. 
Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Berks,  was  first 
with  rather  small  but  beautifully-coloured  flowers. 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet  and 
Souvenir  d'Un  Ami  were  the  best.  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  Prince  third. 

Section  for  Decorative  Roses. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  seven  trusses  of  each,  Mr. 
John  Mattock  was  first  with  a  tastefully-arranged 
group  of  well-grown  blooms ;  second  honours 
went  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt,  the 
flowers  staged  here  being  very  fine  indeed. 

In  Class  12,  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  not 
less  than  three  or  more  than  seven  trusses  of  each 
were  asked  for,  and  the  competition  was  very  good, 
Messrs.  William  Spooner  and  Son  of  Woking 
being  first  with  well-grown  stuff.  Rubin  and 
Jersey  Beauty  were  particularly  good.  Second 
honours  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough, 
and  third  to  Mr.  John  Barrow  of  Oadby, 
Leicester. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  summer- 
flowering  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid 
Teas,  Teas  and  Chinas  not  admissible,  Mr.  G. 
Prince  of  Longworth,  Berks,  took  the  premier 
award  with  a  tastefully  arranged  lot  of  flowers. 
Rubin,  Himalaica  and  Mrs.  Flight  were  very 
pretty.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons  of  Bath 
were  a  good  second  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of 
Cheshunt  were  placed  third. 

Eleven  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three 
sprays  of  each,  was  an  interesting  class,  Mr-  J 
Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  taking  first  prize 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  and  Lady  Battersea  were 
very  good  here.  Mr.  G.  Mount  was  second  and 
Messrs.  J.  Jefieries  third. 

Groups  of  Roses. 

For  a  representative  group  of  Roses  on  the 
floor,  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers,  Hobbies, 
Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  staged  the  first 
prize  group.  This  was  a  really  superb  exhibit 
and  fully  deserved  the  honour.  Such  Polyanthas 
as  Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha  and  Lady  Gay 
were  fully  represented  at  the  back  and  in  the 
centre,  excellent  cut  blooms  of  various  sorts 
being  tastefully  arranged  in  front  and  the  whole 
edged  with  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  Isolepis 
gracilis.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were 
second  with  a  group  that  was  little  inferior  to 
the  first  prize  lot,  all  the  material  used  being  of 
high  order. 

In  the  class  for  a  representative  group  of  cut 
Roses,  to  be  placed  on  staging,  to  include  as  far 
as  possible  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas, 
Teas,  Noisettes,  China  and  Polyantha  varieties, 
the  exhibits  were  very  pretty  indeed,  and  filled 
one  whole  side  of  a  long  tent.  The  first  prize 
and  gold  medal  here  were  won  in  fine  style  by 
Mr.  George  Mount  of  Canterbury.  This  group 
was  a  very  beautiful  combination  of  artistic 
arrangement  and  cultural  skill,  the  flowers  being 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  Richmond,  Killarney, 
Joseph  Lowe,  Laurette  Messimy  and  many  other 
beautiful  sorts  were  freely  displayed.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bradley,  Peterborough,  secured  the  second  prize 
and  silver-gilt  medal  also  for  a  beautiful  group  of 
well-grown  material.  Frau  Karl  Drusohki  was 
very  good.  The  third  prize  and  silver  medal  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown  of  Peter- 
borough. 

GENERAL    SECTION. 
Open  to  all  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs. 
For    eighteen    blooms  of    any  crimson   Rose 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  the 
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champions  with  splendid  flowers  of  Ulrieh 
Brunner.  Second  honours  went  to  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  for  the  same  variety, 
and  the  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson  with  Richmond. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  of  any  white 
or  yellow  Rose  nine  competitors  tried  conclusions, 
the  premier  prize  being  appropriated  by  Mr. 
John  Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  with  superb 
flowers  of  Bessie  Brown.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness 
and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  second  with  very  full 
flowers  of  Florence  Pemberton,  and  third  honours 
went  to  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Belfast.  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac  was  the  only  yellow  variety  shown. 
For  eighteen  blooms  of  any  Rose  other  than 
white,  yellow  or  crimson  the  first  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  for  a  delightful  lot 
of  Mildred  Grant.  Messrs.  S.  Bide  and  Sons, 
Farnhani,  were  second  with  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
third  honours  went  to  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  of 
Belfast. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  White 
Maman  Cochet  five  competitors  entered.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  took  first  prize  for  a  very  highly- 
developed  dozen.  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough  was 
a  good  second  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 
came  third. 

Class  21  was  for  twelve  blooms  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  and  twelve  blooms  of  J.  B.  Clark,  the 
flowers  to  be  arranged  alternately.  The  effect 
was  very  beautiful  indeed,  as  no  less  than  nine 
competitors  staged  blooms.  Mr.  George  Mount 
of  Canterbury  was  the  champion  with  grand 
flowers.  Second  honours  were  splendidly  won 
by  Messrs  G.  and  W.  H.  Bureh  of  Peterborough 
and  the  third  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.  of  Colchester. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose  the  first  prize 
was  secured  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons 
of  Newtownards,  Ireland,  for  a  magnificent  box 
of  William  Shean.  The  silver  medal  for  the  best 
Hybrid  Tea  staged  by  a  nurseryman  was  awarded 
to  a  superb  flower  shown  in  this  lot.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  were  second 
with  fine  flowers  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  and  Messrs. 
S.  Bide  and  Sons  were  equal  third  with  Mrs.  T. 
Roosevelt  and  Queen  of  Spain  respectively. 

The  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
of  new  Roses,  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring  of  1905  and  subsequently,  was  a  most 
interesting  one  and  the  competition  was  good. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  were 
first  with  excellent  flowers.  We  particularly 
liked  Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  Mrs.  T.  Roose- 
velt, J.  B.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were  placed  second, 
Countess  of  Derby,  William  Shean  and  Colonel 
K.  S.  Williamson  being  good  here.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons  were  third. 

Ni;\v  Seedling  Roses. 
For  not  less  than  six  trusses  of  any  new 
seedling  Rose  or  distinct  sport,  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons  of  Newtownards  won  a  gold 
medal  with  Mita  Weldon,  a  beautiful  Tea  of 
large  size  and  rather  flat  shape,  the  colour  being 
creamy  white,  tinted  apricot.  An  equal  honour 
was  secured  by  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall  for  a  lovely 
Tea  named  Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Hall.  This  has  a 
delicate  combination  of  cream  and  pink  colouring, 
the  petals  being  rather  acute  at  the  apices. 
Cards  of  commendation  were  granted  to  Shower 
of  Gold,  a  yellow  rambler  variety  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  and  an 
unnamed  Tea  and  a  lovely  variety  named  Grace 
Molyneux,  both  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards. 

Earl  oi  Gosford,  a  carmine  Hybrid  Tea,  staged 
by  Messrs.  Mc(ireedy  and  Son,  was  also  granted 
a  card  of  commendation.  In  shape  it  resembles 
J.  B.  Clark. 

Decorative  Classes. 
In   the  class   for  twelve   varieties  of    single- 
flowered  Rosea,  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons 


of  Bath  were  first.  Their  flowers  were  staged 
in  excellent  condition  and  contained  fine  examples 
of  Lady  Curzon,  Andersonii  and  Stella.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt  were  second.  Royal 
Scarlet  and  Irish  Glory  being  very  fine  here. 

For  twelve  vases  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
seven  trusses  in  a  vase,  Mr.  (i.  Mount  of 
Canterbury  took  first  honours  with  some  very 
large  and  fresh-looking  flowers.  Messrs.  W. 
Spooner  and  Son  of  Woking  were  second,  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  third.  A  group  here 
that  would  have  taken  first  prize  was  disqualified 
as  being  not  according  to  schedule. 

The  Nickbeson  Division. 

For  a  representative  group  of  tlie  twelve  Roses 
to  which  the  recent  ballot  had  entitled  each  of  the 
raisers  of  those  varieties  to  a  silver  cup,  value  five 
guineas,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Nickerson  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  the  first  prize 
went  to  Sir.  J.  Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  for 
a  tastefully  -  arranged  lot  of  flowers.  Mme. 
Ravary,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Caroline  Testout 
were  all  good.  Mr.  G.  Mount  of  Canterbury 
was  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of 
Cheshunt  third. 

In  Class  98  a  representative  group  of  the 
twelve  Roses  occupying  the  second  position  on 
the  balloting  list  was  asked  for.  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berks,  was  first  here  with  very  good 
flowers.  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Una,  Griiss  an 
Teplitz  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  were  particularly 
noticeable.     Mr.  George  Mount  was  third. 

For  a  representative  group  of  the  twelve  Roses 
occupying  the  third  position  on  the  balloting  list, 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  the  champion  here  with 
well-grown  flowers  of  such  varieties  as  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting  and 
La  France.  Second  and  third  prizes  went 
respectively  to  Mr.  G.  Mount  and  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  of  Cheshunt. 

Best  Blooms  in  the  Show. 

Open  Section. — Hybrid  Perpetual  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, shown  by  Mr.  George  Mount  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Hybrid  Tea  William  Shean,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards  ; 
and  Tea  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. 

Amateurs'  Section.  —  Hybrid  Perpetual  Her 
Majesty,  shown  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Sutton, 
Surrey  ;  Hybrid  Tea  Dean  Hole,  staged  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Lindsell ;  and  Tea  White  Maman  Cochet, 
shown  by  Mr.  Conway  Jones. 


AMATEURS'  GENERAL  SECTION. 
In  the  amateur  champion  class  for  thirty-six 
blooms,  distinct,  for  the  Amateur  Champion 
Trophy,  value  .SO  guineas,  there  were  seven 
entries.  Leading  honours  fell,  as  usual,  to  Mr. 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  Herts,  for  a 
bright  and  beautiful  exhibit.  Oberhcifgartner 
Terks,  Ulrieh  Brunner,  Dean  Hole,  Nadaillac, 
Alfred  Colomb,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Maman 
Cochet,  Mildred  Grant,  Horace  Vernet  (grand), 
Ulster,  Queen  of  Spain,  Duchess  of  Portland, 
Mrs.  John  Bateman,  A.  K.  Williams,  Countess 
of  (iosford,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Marie 
Bauraann  and  others  were  all  very  handsome. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  the  Rev.  J.H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex.  Third  prize  went 
to  Mr.  F.  Dennison,  Rosecroft,  Kenilworth,  for 
bright  flowers,  and  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Hucole- 
cote,  Gloucestershire,  was  fourth. 

Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  a 
good  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct,  showing  neat  and  even  flowers 
of  Mildred  Grant,  Dean  Hole,  Countess  of 
Derby,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Florence 
Pemberton.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  second  place,  showing  fresh  and  beautiful 
blooms  of  the  best  sorts.  Third  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  F.  Dennison  with  a  fresh  lot  of 
beautiful  colour. 

The  class  for  twelve  trebles  was  well  contested, 
the  competition  being  very  keen._   Of  the  eight 


led  with  a  superb  exhibit.  Mildred  Grant, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Dean  Hole,  Florence 
Pemberton,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Bessie  Brown  and  Ulrieh  Brunner  were  the  best 
varieties  staged.  Second  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Sutton,  Surrey,  also  with  a 
superb  lot.  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Maman  Cochet,  Dean  Hole  and  George  Laing 
Paul  were  striking  examples.  A  good  third  was 
found  in  Mr.  A.  Tate's  lot. 

There  were  but  four  entries  in  the  class  for  nine 
blooms  of  any  Pvose  except  Tea  or  Noisette  shown 
in  vases.  Mr.  F.  Dennison  was  a  good  first  with 
lovely  flowers  of  Mildred  Grant.  Second  prize 
was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  Cambrian 
House,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  who  staged  lovely 
blooms  of  Dean  Hole,  and  third  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Deane  Park,  Horsham, 
with  Florence  Pemberton. 

Open  to  Growers  of  Less  than  2,000  Plants 
or  Exhibition  Roses. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct, 
there  were  but  four  entries.  Leading  honours 
were  secured  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Times,  Hitchin,  with 
a  capital  even  lot  of  blooms  ;  Mildred  Grant, 
Ulrieh  Biunner,  Mrs.  J  Bateman,  0.  Terks, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  Baumann  and  Dean 
Hole  were  among  the  best  blooms.  Second  prize 
was  secured  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Gabriel,  Hart 
Hill,  Woking,  for  a  nice  fresh  lot :  Killarney, 
Maman  Cochet  and  Caroline  Testout  were  good. 
Third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Williamson, 
Wilstead,  Ethelbert  Road,  Canterbury.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  won  the  challenge  cup, 
value  10  guineas,  presented  by  Captain  Christy. 

Only  three  exhibits  were  forthcoming  in  the 
class  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct.  First  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Speight,  Market  Harborough, 
with  a  very  interesting  series.  W.  Shean,  J. 
Ruskin,  Caroline  Testout  and  a  few  others  were 
charming.  Second  prize  was  secured  by  the 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berk- 
hamsted,  with  a  bright  box  of  blooms  ;  and  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Richard  E.  West,  Reigate. 

In  the  class  for  eight  trebles,  the  six  exhibits 
made  a  fine  show.  Mr.  Speight  was  a  good  first, 
having  superb  examples  of  Florence  Pember- 
ton, Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  Gladys  Harkness,  Dean  Hole,  White 
Maman  Cochet  and  Bessie  Brown.  Mr  G.  Ham- 
mond's second  prize  lot  were  good.  Dean  Hole, 
Lady  Ashtown,  Oberhufgartner  Terks  and  Bessie 
Brown  being  very  fine.  Mr.  W.  0.  Times, 
Hitehin,  was  an  excellent  third. 

In  Class  .38,  for  seven  blooms  of  any  Rose 
except  Tea  or  Noisette,  Mr.  Speight  took  the 
first  prize  with  good  blooms  of  Florence 
Pemberton.  Mr.  Times  was  second  vrith  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  Luton 
Hoo,  Luton,  third. 

Open  Only   to  Growers   of  Less  than  1,000 
Exhibition  Varieties. 

The  seven  entries  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct,  for  the  Grahame  Memorial 
Prize,  value  5  guineas,  were  very  good.  Dr. 
Charles  Lamplough  was  a  splendid  first.  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Dean  Hole,  Her  Majesty, 
Mildred  Grant  and  Gladys  Harkness  were  all 
very  praiseworthy.  Second  prize  was  well 
deserved  by  Mr.  M.  Whittle,  and  the  third 
prize  went  to  the  Rev.  .1.  15.  Shackle,  Dropmore 
Vicarage,  Maidenhead,  with  a  fresh  series. 

There  were  only  four  entries  in  the  class  for 
five  blooms  of  one  variety  of  any  Rose  except 
Tea  or  Noisettes.  Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  I^pcombs, 
Hertingfordbury,  Hertford,  was  a  good  first  with 
Caroline  Testout,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle  was 
second,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Great 
Stourbridge  Rectory,  Essex,  third. 

The  first  prize  in  Class  41  for  twelve  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  was  the  Ben  Cant  Memorial, 
value  r-i  guineas.  This  was  won  by  Mr.  William 
Upton  with  large  fresh  blooms  of  Countess  of 
Caledon,   Dean   Hole,    Caroline  Testout,    Mme. 


entrants,  the  president  (Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell)  again  I  Jules  Gravereaux,  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown 
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and  others.  Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H. 
Robins,  Ingatestone,  Essex,  with  a  neat  series, 
-and  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallets,  Earl's  Colne,  Essex,  was 
■a  good  third.  There  were  eighteen  entries  in 
this  class. 

The  sixteen  exhibits  in  the  class  for  five 
blooms  of  one  variety,  except  Tea  or  Noisette, 
made  a  fine  display.  First  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  George  Moules,  Hitehin,  Herts,  with  a 
grand  lot  of  Mildred  Grant.  Mr.  Bostoek, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  was  a  good  second 
with  Florence  Pemberton,  and  Viscountess 
Enfield,  Dancers  Hall  House,  Barnet,  was  third 
with  fine  exaaiples  of  Caroline  Testout. 

The  three  entrants  for  six  trebles  in  Class  43 
were  a  pleasing  feature.  Dr.  Ltimplough  again 
excelled,  showing  in  grand  form  flowers  of  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Mildred  Grant,  Dean  Hole, 
Florence  Pembertun,  Caroline  Testout  and 
Bessie  Brown.  A  beautiful  second  was  seen  in 
the  exhibit  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett,  who  hid 
Killarnej'  and  J.  B.  Clark  in  rare  form.  Third 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wakeley, 
Rainham,  Kent,  with  a  bright  series. 

■Open    Only   to   Growers   or  Less  than  .500 
Exhibition  Varieties. 

For  nine  blooms,  distinct,  Mrs.  E.  Home, 
Park  House,  Reigate,  was  first  of  the  four 
entrants;  Mr.  J.  Nightingale,  Sutton,  second; 
and  Mr.  V.  Rolt  third. 

The  ten  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six  blooms 
distinct  made  a  good  display.  Messrs.  Burrell 
and  Co. 's  prize,  value  2  guineas,  was  won  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Biker  with  a  charming  box  of  blooms. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ark- 
wright,  and  equal  thirds  went  to  Mr.  Courtney 
Page,  Enfield,  and  Mr.  W.  Upton. 

In  the  class  for  five  blooms  of  one  variety, 
except  Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  eleven  exhibits 
made  an  excellent  display.  First  prize  was  won  by 
the  Rev.  H.  S.  Arkwright  with  superb  examples 
of  Florence  Pemberton.  Second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  Courtney  Page  for  Bessie  Brown,  and  third 
prize  to  Mr.  Vivian  Rolt  for  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
The  president's  prize,  value  5  guineas,  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct,  was  well  won,  in  very  keen 
competition,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie  with  a 
beautiful  series  of  blooms.  Mildred  Grant, 
Ulrieh  Brunner,  Maman  Cochet  and  Florence 
Pemberton  were  superb.  The  Rev.  H.  S.  Ark- 
wright had  beautiful  blooms  for  second  prize, 
J.  B.  Clark  and  Dean  Hole  being  grand,  and 
Mr.  M.  Whittle  was  third. 

Open  ro  Growers   of  Less  than  3.50  Exhibi- 
tion Varieties. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Brown,  Lynton,  Slough,  led  the 
eleven  competitors  in  the  class  for  nine  blooms, 
■distinct.  Killarney,  Dean  Hole,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, Mildred  Grant  and  Princess  Marie 
Mertchersky  were  all  noteworthy  blooms. 
Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Dixon, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  and  third  to  Mr.  George  Lewis, 
Bushey. 

The  class  for  five  blooms  of  one  variety  found 
ten  competitors.  Mr.  E.  F.  Brown  was  placed 
first  with  Florence  Pemberton,  Mr  Alan  Searle 
second  with  Dean  Hole  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Panck- 
ri^dge,  MP.,  Petersfield,  Hants,  third,  with  Frau 
Karl  Druschki. 

The  class  for  four  trebles  was  a  pretty  one, 
the  seven  boxes  being  very  good.  First  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Baker.  Dean  Hole 
and  Florence  Pemberton  were  grand.  Mr. 
Upton  was  a  good  second  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Giflbrd, 
Edensor,  Slough,  a  charming  third. 

Open   to   Growers   of   Less   than  200  Exhi- 
bition Varieties. 

The  fifteen  entries  in  the  class  for  six  blooms, 
distinct,  made  a  brave  show,  leading  honours 
falling  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Barron,  Charnworth,  The 
Avenue,  Hitehin.  This  exhibit  secured  the  piece 
of  plate  offered  by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co. 
Mildred  Grant  and  Dean  Hole  were  good  blooms. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.   W.   G.   Pedley, 


Hoddesdon,  Herts  ;  and  third  prize  by  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Moulden,  Bandra,  Stevenage,  Herts. 

No  less  than  seveuteen  boxes  were  staged  in 
the  class  for  si.x  blooms  in  not  less  than  four 
Varieties.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Bent- 
ley,  21,  Lombard  Street,  E.G.  ;  second  prize  by 
Mr.  H.  F.  Matthews,  Berkley  House,  Stevenage  ; 
and  third  prize  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Kershaw, 
Corsley  Rectory,  Warminster. 

Twenty  exhibitors  staged  in  the  class  for  five 
blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette,  and 
made  a  grand  display.  First  prize  was  ■won  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Baron,  Charnwood,  The  Avenue, 
Hitehin,  with  beautiful  examples  of  Bessie 
Brown ;  second  prize  for  Florence  Pemberton 
went  to  Mrs.  F.  Pridham,  Rickmansworth  ;  and 
third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Heaton 
Armstrong,  Westclifl['-on-Sea. 

There  were  only  three  exhibits  in  the  class  for 
four  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  and  the 
leading  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Williams,  The  Moat,  Harrow,  who  had  a  pretty 
series ;  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Kershaw  was  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  F.  A.  George,  Redhill,  Worcester, 
third. 


METROPOLITAN    DIVISION. 

The  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  brought  out 
eleven  exhibits.  Premier  honours  rested  with 
Mr.  A.  E.  Clark,  Mottingham,  Kent,  for  a 
beautiful  exhibit ;  second  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  A.  T.  Booth,  Westbury  Road,  Woodside 
Park,  N. ,  with  a  ver}'  attractive  set  ;  and  third 
prize  went  to  Miss  B.  H.  Langton,  Hendon, 
N.W.,  for  a  really  handsome  lot  of  flowers. 
This  class  was  for  the  challenge  oup  offered  by 
Mr.  E.  K.  Smith. 

There  were  only  three  boxes  of  blooms  in  the 
class  for  six  flowers  in  not  less  than  four  varieties ; 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cony,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.  W. , 
was  first,  Mr.  A.  Wilkinson,  Granville  Road, 
North  Fincbley,  N. ,  second,  and  Miss  B.  H. 
Langton  third. 

The  fourteen  entrants  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct,  was  a  pleasing  feature.  Mr.  J. 
Hart,  Little  Heath,  Potter's  Bar,  won  first  prize 
— a  piece  of  plate  offered  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons — with  a  really  very  excellent  lot  of  blooms 
for  a  novice.  Mr.  Harold  Peerman,  Nantwich, 
was  also  a  very  good  exhibitor  for  second  prize. 
Third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Dixon, 
Sutton. 

For  nine  blooms,  distinct,  the  two  competitors 
dividing  honours  were,  first  prize  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
Darling,  Tonbridge,  and  fourth  prize  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Sell,  Kempton  Villa,  Luton. 

The  sixteenexhibitors  in  the  class  for  six  blooms, 
distinct,  made  an  excellentoompetition.  First  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Heaton  Armstrong ; 
second  prize  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Munio,  Mill  Fields, 
Nantwich  ;  and  third  prize  to  JVIr.  J.  Smart, 
jun. ,  Stevenage,  all  showing  well. 

Open  to  Amateurs  who  have  Joined  the 
Society  Since  the  Last  Metropolit.an  Show. 
The  ten  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  six  blooms, 
distinct,  made  a  first-class  effort.  The  piece  of 
plate  presented  by  the  Misses  Langton  was  won 
by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bell,  Haileybury,  Hertford,  with 
a  neat  lot.  Second  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Wain- 
waring,  The  Lodge,  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  third  prize  by  Mr.  A.  Talbot,  Southend-on- 
Sea. 

Extra  Classes  for  Amateurs  Generally. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Mahlon 
Whittle  was  placed  first,  winning  the  piece  of 
plate  offered  by  Mr.  James  Brown.  Second  prize 
was  secured  by  Mr.  E.  M  Eversfield,  Deune 
Park,  Horsham,  with  a  pretty  series,  and  Mr.  G. 
A.  Hammond  was  third.  In  this  class  Mr.  E,  J. 
Holland  was,  unfortunately,  disqualified. 

The  fourteen  exhibits  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct,  made  a  grand  display.  First 
prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  with 
superb  specimens.  Second  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.    E.    B.    Lindsell   with  a  handsome  series  in 


fine  condition,  and  third  prize  went,  to  Mr.  W. 
Leggett,  Colchester,  with  lovely  blooms.  The 
Harkness  Cup  was  oiiered  in  this  class. 

For  nine  Teas  and  nine  Hybrid  Teas,  the  seven 
exhibits  were  most  noteworthy.  First  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray,  Newbridge.  Bath, 
for  a  really  lovely  lot  of  flowers.  Bessie  Brown, 
Mine.  Melanie  Soupert,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Florence  Pemberton  and  Alice  Lindsell  were 
superb.  Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Leggett 
with  a  beautiful  series,  and  third  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield. 

The  class  for  six  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct, 
was  well  filled.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Holland,  Mrs.  John  Bateman,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mrae.  Melanie  Soupert, 
William  Shean  and  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  being 
shown  in  exquisite  form.  Second  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  F.  Dennison,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  was  third. 

For  a  collection  of  Roses  there  were  four  com- 
petitors. First  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr-  H.  L. 
Darlington,  Potters  Bar,  with  a  really  pleasing 
and  interesting  lot.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wightman, 
Bengeo,  Herts,  was  second  and  Mr.  1).  L.  Free- 
land,  Snodland,  Kent,  third. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 

There  were  six  competitors  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  blooms,  distinct.  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
The  challenge  trophy  and  replica  was  well  won 
by  Mr.  A.  Hill,  (trays,  with  a  really  delightful 
box  of  blooms  ;  Mme.  C.  Soupert,  La  Boie  d'Or 
and  Maman  Cochet  were  lovely.  Second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester, 
with  a  dainty  lot  of  blooms,  and  Mr.  Conwaj' 
was  third. 

Six  boxes  of  blooms  were  shown  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Mr.  A.  Tate  won 
first  prize — the  Prince  Memorial  piece  of  plate — 
with  an  excellent  lot  of  Roses.  Mr.  Eversfield 
was  second  and  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  a  very  good 
third. 

The  class  for  eight  trebles  was  very  fine  indeed, 
although  there  were  but  four  exhibitors.  Mr. 
A.  Hill  Gray  was  again  first,  showing  the  best 
sorts  in  charming  form.  The  Rev.  F.  R.  Burn- 
side  was  second  and  Mr.  Conway  Jones  third. 

For  seven  blooms  of  one  variety,  Mr.  A.  Hill 
Gray  was  again  first  with  Maman  Cochet,  Mr. 
Eversfield  second  and  Mr.  Orpen  third. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  found  eight  com- 
petitors. Mrs.  B.  Fortescue  led  with  a  pretty 
lot  of  blooms  of  good  colour,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Shackle  second  and  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett  third. 

Seven  entries  were  forthcoming  in  the  class  for 
nine  blooms.  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  Alfred 
Evans,  Marston,  Oxon,  being  first  with  a  fairly 
even  lot  of  blooms.  Second  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Mahlon  Whittle,  60,  Belgrave  Annexe. 
Leicester,  who  was  close  up,  and  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  Charles  Lamplough,  Alverstoke, 
Hants. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms.  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
Dr.  F.  H.  Cooke,  Colchester,  was  first  of  the  ten 
entrants,  showing  well  Cleopatra  and  D'Elise 
Vardon.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Upton,  16,  Claremont 
Street,  Belgrave,  Leicester,  also  with  a  beautiful 
series.  Third,  Mr.  H.  C.  Baker,  Bayfordbury, 
Hertford. 

For  five  blooms  showu  in  a  vase  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Arkwright,  Binfield  Rectory,  Bracknell,  was 
placed  first,  with  good  blooms  of  Mme.  Jules 
(iravereaux.  Second  to  Dr.  Cooke  and  third  to 
Mr.  H.  C.  Baker. 

For  six  blooms  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct, 
there  were  fourteen  boxes,  a  pretty  series  gaining 
first  prize  for  Mr.  Alan  Searle,  Ashton  Lodge, 
Basselt ;  Empress  of  Russia  and  Mme.  C.  Soupert 
being  very  pretty.  Second  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  V.  Rolt,  Storrington,  Pulborough,  and 
third  prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Matthews, 
Berkley  House,  Stevenage. 

In  the  class  for  nine  distinct  varieties,  five 
blooms  of  each,  there  were  seven  very  handsome 
exhibits.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hammond,   Burgess   Hill ;    second,  Mr.   E.  M. 
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Eversfield ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Leggett,  Colchester. 
This  is  a  pleasing  break  away  from  the  more 
formal  method  of  exhibiting,  the  blooms  being 
arranged  in  vases. 

Decorative  Section. — Amateur  Ladies. 

The  table  decorations  were  a  most  welcome 
feature,  and  were  set  up  in  a  separate  tent. 
There  were  fourteen  exhibits,  the  leading  table 
being  that  arranged  by  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen, 
Colchester,  who  had  a  lovely  rosy  blubh  single 
with  dainty  buds  deftly  arranged  with  trailin" 
growths  of  the  Rose  as  an  embellishment.  Irish 
Elegans  was  the  variety  used.  Second  prize  also 
for  single  Roses  was  won  by  Miss  J.  Langton, 
Hendon,  N.  W.  Third  prize  was  secured  by 
Miss  West,  Reigate,  for  a  brilliant  crimson  Rose 
embellished  with  Asparagus  foliage  and  sprays  of 
Rose  foliage. 

The  eleven  bowls  of  Roses  were  a  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  show.  Mrs.  Orpen 
•again  scored  with  Damask  Rose  Mrs.  O.  G. 
Orpen  charmingly  dispnsed ;  Miss  J.  Langton 
was  second  with  an  exquisite  display  ;  and  Mrs. 
W.  Munt,  Welwyn,  Herts,  third. 

In  another  class  of  a  similar  character  the  seven 
•exhibits  were  very  beautiful.  Miss  J.  Langton 
was  first  with  a  superb  exhibit ;  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Molyneux,  Parley,  second ;  and  Lady  Wilmot, 
Bracknell,  third. 

Vases  were  very  pretty,  no  less  than  thirteen 
being  staged.  First  prize  was  won  by  Miss  J. 
Langton  with  a  charming  arrangement ;  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Berkhamsted,  second  with  Liberty ; 
and  Lady  Wilmot  third. 


SOME  OTHER  ROSE  SHOWS. 


XOEWICH  EOSE  SHOW. 
•Although  styled  "  Rose  show,"  the  Queen  of  Flowers  by 
no  means  monopolises  the  majority  of  exhibits  at  Norwich 
summer  shows ;  indeed,  this  year  Roses  were  rather 
scarce,  this  beinj;  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  intense  heat  of 
the  previous  week,  and  also  to  the  date  being  that  before 
the  great  National  Rose  .Society's  Exhibition.  Crown 
Point  Park,  the  seat  of  Russell  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  although 
some  little  distance  from  the  city,  was  a  great  place  for 
the  show,  and  with  the  ideal  day  the  attendance  showed 
an  advance  over  last  year  of  nearly  1,500.  A  new  feature 
of  this  year's  show  was  an  extra  tent  devoted  entirely  to 
Sweet  Peas,  which  fully  warranted  its  introduction,  being 
filled  with  exhibits.  The  perennials  were  a  great  feature, 
as  were  also  the  Strawberries  and  Grapes,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  exhibits  were  in  advance  of  last  year. 

The  principal  awards  were  as  follows :  Forty-eight 
Roses,  Slessrs^  B^  R.  Cant  and  Sons  ;  forty-eight  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each.  Rev.  J.  A.  Fellowes  ;  eighteen  Teas, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  ;  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than 
eight  new  varieties,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  Amateur 
classes  :  Thirty.six  blooms,  Mr.  R,  Steward  ;  twelve  Teas, 
Mr.  R.  Steward.  Growers  under  .500  plants ;  Twelve 
blooms,  Mr.  F.  Valentine  :  sLx  Teas,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Danby ;  twelve  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  R.  Steward. 
Confined  to  the  county :  Twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  R. 
Steward  :  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  Sir  F.  Adair  ; 
best  Tea,  a  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Steward  ;  best  Rose  any  other  than  Tea,  a  Mildred  Grant 
shown  by  Mr.  F.  Valentine. 

Miscellaneous  cut  flowers. — Twelve  bunches,  exotic,  Mr. 
Lewis  Smith,  gardener  to  Robert  Fellowes,  Esq.,  who  was 
also  first  for  forty-eight  bunches  of  herbaceous  Howerswith 
a  grand  collection  admirably  grouped.  Six  bunches  exotic, 
B.  E.  Fletcher,  Esq.  Thirty-six  bunches  perennials,  Mr. 
W.  Chettleburgh,  gardener  to  Colonel  Rous,  Worstead 
Hall ;   twenty-four  bunches,  Mr.  H.  Goude,  gardener  to 

E.  Reeve,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Catton,  a  new  exhibitor  in 
this  section,  who  has  made  a  splendid  first  impression ; 
twelve  bunches,  B.  E.  Fletcher,  Esq.  ;  six  bunches.  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Fisher.  Flowering  shrubs,  Mr.  W.  Chettle- 
burgh. Iris,  Mr.  L.  Smith.  Border  Carnations,  Mr. 
Henley,  gardener  to  Sydney  Mon-is.  Esq.,  'Wretham  Hall. 
.Sweet  Peas,  twenty-four  bunches,  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  ; 
twelve   bunches,  Rev.    R.  F.  Taylor ;    six    bunches,    Mr. 

F.  H.  Smith;  twelve  bunches,  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers'. 
Limited,  prize  for  their  varieties,  Mr.  E.  G.  White. 
Messrs.  Stark,  Eybnrgh,  and  XI.  R.  Holmes,  Tuckswood 
Farm,  Norwich,  made  a  big  display  of  new  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas. 

Pot  plants,  including  Rex  Begonias,  greenhouse  Ferns 
and  Coleus,  six  plants  of  each :  In  all  these  classes  Mr. 
W.  Hush,  garrlener  to  F.  P.  Uinde,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  came  out 
at  the  top.  CeUwias  as  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Goude  were  much 
admired. 

Fruit.  Collection,  Mr.  W.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hastings,  Melton  Constable.  Three  bunches  black  Grapes, 
Right  Rev.  Dishop  Fisher;  single  bunch,  black.  Sir  F. 
Adair,  who  was  also  first  for  three  bunches  of  white,  the 


single  bunch  of  white  and  for  six  Peaches.  Mr.  L.  Smith 
was'  first  for  a  collection  of  four  varieties  of  Strawberries. 
Melon,  Mr.  P.  Wright,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Birkbeck.  Esq. 

Peas,  Beans.  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes  and  Onions  were 
much  in  evidence  in  the  vegetable  department,  with  one 
or  two  nice  groups  of  both  vegetables  and  salad  from  Mrs. 
Lubbock,  Mr.  E.  G.  White  and  Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  of  Norwich  made  a 
bold,  comprehensive  display  of  choice  subjects  from  their 
nursery,  and  M  r.  R.  Notcutt  staged  a  choice  collection  of 
herbaceous  flowers. 


SfTTON  (SURREY)  AND  DISTRICT  ROSE   SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with 
the  above  society  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Sutton,  on 
the  1st  inst.,  when  a  very  flue  display  of  blooms  was 
made.  We  have  rarely  seen  Bessie  Brown  and  Mildred  Grant 
shown  in  better  condition  than  in  some  of  the  collections 
staged  on  this  occasion.  The  arrangements  were  excellent 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs. 
F.  J.  Borland  and  E.  L.  Dixon,  and  the  chairman  and  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland. 

In  Division  A,  open  to  all  nurserymen,  the  Sutton 
Challenge  Cup,  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  with  a 
splendid  lot  of  blooms,  Fran  Lilla'Rautenstrauch,  Lady 
.\shtown,  Bessie  Brown,  Ulster,  Mme.  .lules  Gravereaux 
and  Mme.  Constant  Soupert  being  exhibited  in  very  fine 
form.  The  bloom  of  Bessie  Brown  secured  the  silver 
medal  offered  by  Mr.  Holland  for  the  best  flower  in  the 
division.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  of  Hitchin  came 
in  a  good  second.  We  noticed  iJildred  Grant,  Papa 
Lambert  and  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  very  good  in  this  col- 
lection. Thii-d  honours  fell  to  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H. 
Burch,  Peterborough. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H. 
Burch  were  awarded  the  premier  prize  for  a  splendid  two 
dozen.  We  noticed  a  huge  flower  of  Bessie  Brown  and 
excellent  blooms  of  J.  B.  Clark,  Mildred  Grant,  Alice 
Lindsell,  Papa  Lambert  and  Helene  Guillot.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.  of  Colchester  were  second  with  well- 
coloured  flowers,  and  the  third  prize  was  allotted  to 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
Messrs.  Burch  were  again  awarded  first  prize,  the  flowers 
staged  being  of  large  size  and  substance.  J.  B.  Clark, 
Her  Majesty  and  Lady  Ashtown  were  particularly 
noticeable. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms.  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  the  only  exhibitors,  but 
their  blooms  were  considered  worthy  of  the  first  prize. 

In  Division  B,  open  to  all  amateurs.  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland, 
Sutton,  was  the  winner  of  the  Vice-President's  Cup  offered 
for  the  first  time  this  year  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct  The 
flowers  exhibited  here  were  superb,  being  of  good  size,  shape 
and  colour.  William  Shean,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Bessie 
Brown,  Horace  Vernet,  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Dean  Hole, 
Mildred  Grant  and  Her  Majesty  were  all  very  fine  indeed. 
The  second  honours  fell  to  Mr.  A.  Tate  of  Leatherhead. 
We  noticed  particularly  good  blooms  of  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Mildred  Grant  in  this 
e.xliiljit.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield, 
Horsham,  and  an  extra  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  B.  Gabriel  of  Woking. 

For  twenty-four  lilooms,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  once 
more  appropriated  the  first  prize  with  grand  flowers.  His 
flower  of  Mildred  Grant  was  magnificent,  and  won  the 
medal  offered  by  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the  best 
bloom  in  the  division.  Bessie  Brown  and  Horace  Vernet 
were  also  very  fine.  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Leatherhead,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield  third. 

For  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Holland  was  again  a  decided  first,  and  rarely  have  we 
seen  a  better  trio  of  Mildred  Grant  than  those  shown 
here.  Bessie  Brown  and  Dean  Hole  were  also  very  fine 
indeed.  Mr.  A.  Tate  was  second,  and  third  honours  went 
to  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield. 

For  twelve  blooms,  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  Mr.  A. 
Tate  of  Leatherhead  was  the  champion.  His  blooms 
included  good  ones  of  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  and 
Bridesmaid.  The  second  honours  went  to  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Buniside,  Great  Stambridge,  Essex,  who  staged  grand 
blooms  of  White  JIaman  Cochet  and  Souvenir  de  Elise 
Vardon.     Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  was  third. 

In  Division  C,  open  only  to  amateurs  growing  less  than 
1,000  plants,  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hammond,  Burgess  Hill,  was  placed  first.  His  flowers 
contained  excellent  examples  of  Jlildred  Grant  and  Dean 
Hole.     Mr.  E.  E.  Grimson  of  Sutton  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  Hammond  was  again  tlie  champion,  the  second 
and  third  prizes  being  awarded  respectively  to  Mr.  V. 
Eolt,  Pulborough,  and  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Pawle,  Harrow. 

For  nine  blooms.  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  the  premier 
honours  again  fell  to  Mr.  Hammond,  his  best  bloom  being 
a  rather  small  one  of  White  Maman  Cochet.  Mr.  V.  Rolt 
was  second  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Jackson, 
Epsom. 

In  Division  D,  open  only  to  amateurs  growing  less  than 
500  plants,  the  challenge  cup  offered  by  E,  E.  Grimson, 
Esq.,  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  was  appropriated  hy  Mr.  V. 
Rolt  of  Pulborough  with  a  really  good  half-dozen.  Bessie 
Brown,  Dean  Hole  and  Helene  Guillot  were  the  best.  The 
second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Dixon,  Sutton  ;  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  F.  j.  Nigiitingale,  Sutton. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  S.  F.  .Tackson  was 
a  good  first  with  splendid  flowers  of  Mildred  Grant ;  Mr. 
L.  S.  Pawle,  second,  with  Florence  Pemberton ;  and  Mr. 
V.  Rolt,  third,  with  Bessie  Brown. 

.Mr.  F.  .1.  .Nightingale,  Sutton,  was  the  winner  of  the 
Alexander  Clark  Challenge  Bowl  for  nine  blooms,  distinct. 


His  flowers  included  good  ones  of  Caroline  Testout  and 
Dean  Hole.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  E.  L..  Dixon 
of  Sutton,  whose  exhibit  included  the  best  bloom  in 
Classes  15  to  18,  This  was  a  full  flower  of  Florence 
Pemberton,  and  it  secured  the  National  Rose  Society's 
silver-gilt  medal.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  E.  E. 
Grimson,  Sutton. 

In  the  division  for  local  competition,  Mr.  Nightingale 
was  also  the  winner  of  the  piece  of  plate  offered  as  tii-st 
prize  by  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  for  twelve  blooms, 
distinct.  The  second  prize  in  this  class  went  to  Mr.  E.  L. 
Dixon. 

The  Ladies'  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  sLx  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, was  also  appropriated  by  Mr.  Nightingale,  the 
second  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Morrish,  Sutton,  whose 
exhibit  contained  superb  flowers  of  Mildred  Grant  and 
Frau  Karl  Druschki.  The  latter  was  awarded  the 
National  Rose  Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom 
in  Classes  19  and  20,  and  also  a  silver  medal  ofl'ered  by 
A.  E.  Farnden,  Esq.,  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  whole  of  the 
local  classes.  The  thu-d  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Edwards 
of  Sutton. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  shown  in 
bunches,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  was  first  with  a  good  lot  of 
flowers.  Countess  Spencer  and  Helen  Pierce  were  excel- 
lent. Mr.  H.  Churcher  was  second  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Hammond 
third. 

For  six  distinct  varieties,  in  bunches,  Mr.  E.  T.  Baker 
was  first  with  fair  flowers,  Mr.  H.  E.  Whistler  being  second 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Johnson  third. 

REIGATE    ROSE    SHOW. 

A  HIBHLT-OREDITABLE  exhibition  was  held  on  the  27th  ult. 
Competition  on  the  whole  was  very  keen,  the  exhibits 
evoking  considerable  interest.  In  the  first  division  (open 
to  nm'serymen)  the  Reigate  Challenge  Cup  for  forty-eight 
distinct  varieties  fell  to  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co., 
Hitchin.  who  staged  a  very  flue  lot  of  blooms,  including 
ijueen  of  Spain,  Mildred  Grant,  J.  B.  Clark,  Hugh  Watson, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Hugh  Dickson,  Earl  of  Dufferin 
and  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
Colchester,  came  second  with  a  good  collection,  some 
of  the  finest  being  Dean  Hole,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  M.  Joseph  Hill  and  Duke  of 
Edinbm'gh.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
were  third. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  6.  and  W.  H. 
Burch,  Peterborough,  were  first,  with  fine  blooms  of  Helen 
Keller,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  J.  B.  Clark  and  i;ueen  of  Spain. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were  second  ;  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hicks,  Twyford,  Berks,  third. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  Messrs.  Spooner 
and  Sons,  Woking,  came  first  with  a  lovely  display,  Eda 
Myer,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Richmond  and  Mme.  Chedane 
Guinoisseau  being  very  tine,  followed  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  and  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth.  Berks. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  Challenge  Cup  for  twenty- 
four  distinct  varieties  went  to  Mr.  E.  ,L  Holland,  Sutton, 
who  had  particularly  fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Horace 
Vernet,  Bessie  Brown,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Hugh  Dickson,  William  Shean  and  Laurent  Carle.  Mr.  A. 
Tate,  Leatherhead,  came  second  with  good  blooms  of 
Antoine  Rivoire,  Mildred  Grant,  Victor  Hugo,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley  and  WTiite  Maman  Cochet,  the  last 
named  receiving  a  medal  as  being  the  finest  specimen 
bloom  in  the  division.  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Horsham, 
was  third. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  was 
again  first ;  Jlr.  G.  A.  Hammoiul,  Burgess  Hill,  second  • 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield  third. 

For  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Holland  was  the  champion ,  showing  good  flowers  of 
Bessie  Brown,  J.  B.  Clark,  Florence  Pemberton  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield 
with  good  blooms  of  Dean  Hole,  Hugh  Dickson  and  Lady 
Ashtown.    Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond  was  third. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield  came 
first ;  Mr.  A.  Tate,  second  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Fellows, 
Attleborough.  third. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties  (amateurs  growing  less 
than  2,000) :  First,  Mr.  F.  Slaughter,  Steyning  :  second, 
Mr.  R.  E.  West. 

For  nine  distinct  Teas  (amateurs  growing  less  than 
2,000),  Mr.  F.  Slaughter  again  took  premier  award  with 
excellent  flowers  of  Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet 
(medal  bli>om  of  the  division),  Boadicea,  Mme.  de  Watte- 
ville  and  Caroline  Kiister.  Mr.  J.  B.  Gabriel,  Woking,  was 
second. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  (amateurs  growing  less  than 
1,000),  challenge  cup :  First,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hammond, 
Burgess  Hill ;  second,  Mr.  D,  L.  Freeland,  Snodland. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  (local  competition)  challenge 
cup  :  First,  Mr.  F.  C.  Morrison  ;  second,  Mrs.  C.  Home  ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  C.  Brown. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties  (local  competition),  challenge 
cup  :  First,  Mi-.  F.  C.  Harrison  ;  second,  Mrs.  R.  Adams. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  (local  competition),  challenge 
cup  :  First,  Mrs.  R.  Adams ;  second,  Mr.  C.  B.  Haywood  ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison. 

For  six  blooms,  not  less  than  four  varieties  (local  compe- 
tition), challenge  cnp  :  First,  Mr.  A.  F.  Blades  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gattier ;  third,  Mr.  J.  S.  Motion. 

Table  decoration,  challenge  silver  Rose  bowl :  First, 
Mrs.  Codd,  Eeigate,  with  a  splendidly-arranged  exhiliit, 
consisting  solely  of  one  variety,  Mme.  Aliel  Chatenay,  with 
its  own  foliage.  The  award  was  richly  deserved.  Miss 
West  was  second,  with  Miss  J.  P.  Pearson  and  Miss 
Spreckley  third  and  fourth  respectively,  several  others 
receiving  commendation. 
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in  ;  next,  no  Lily  is  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by- 
insect  pests  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  blossoms  have  not 
the  heavy  fragrance  of  some  Lilies,  which  in  a 
confined  place  is  often  overpowering. 

The  bulbs  of  L.  speciosum  as  sent  from  Japan 
are,  as  a  rule,  from  about  8  inches  to  12  inches  in 
circumference.  If  the  bulbs  are  potted  singly, 
pots  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter  are 
suitable,  while  effective  masses  may  be  formed 
by  putting  several  bulbs  in  large  pots  or  tubs. 
Australian  butter  tubs,  square  in  shape,  a  foot 
in  diameter  and  the  same  in  depth,  are  very 
suitable  for  the  culture  of  these  Lilies,  and  indeed 
many  other  plants.  Thej'  are  stout  and  strongly 
made,  and  the  wood  of  which  they  are  composed 
does  not  decay  quickly. 

Four  years  ago  I  obtained  two  of  these  tubs, 
bored  five  half -inch  holes  in  the  bottom  of  each, 
and  gave  them  three 
coats  of  good  oil  paint. 
When  thoroughly  dry 
a  layer  of  broken  crocks 
with  the  concave  side 
downwards  was  placed 
over  the  bottom,  then 
some  soil,  and  in  each 
tub  five  bulbs  were 
placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

The  potting  soil, 
which  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  some 
imagine,  was  made  up 
of  one  -  half  rather 
heavy  fibrous  loam,  the 
remainder  consisting  of 
leaf-mould,  dry  cow 
manure  and  rough  sand 
in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. Such  a  soil  is 
an  ideal  one  for  most 
Lilies.  The  bulbs  were 
placed  in  the  soil  at 
such  a  depth  that  the 
upper  part  was  2  inches 
below  the  surface,  and 
at  the  same  time  a 
space  of  3  inches  was 
left  to  the  rim  of  the 
tub.  This  was  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  to 

allow  for  watering,  as  1  inch  or  a  little  more 
would  suffice  for  that,  but  as  the  stems  of  Lilium 
speciosum  develop  they  push  out  a  number  of 
roots  from  their  base,  and  then  a  top-dressing  is 
useful,  as  it  supplies  an  additional  rooting 
medium  just  as  it  is  required. 

These  tubs  of  Lilies,  which  are  in  summer  used 
to  decorate  a  small  terrace,  have  flowered  beauti- 
fully for  the  last  four  years.  They  are  simply 
protected  during  the  winter  by  two  or  three  old 
sacks  thrown  over  each.  Then,  before  growth 
recommences,  a  little  of  the  old  and  exhausted 
soil  is  taken  from  the  top  and  some  fresh  put  in 
its  place.  The  drainage  is  still  perfect,  and 
everything  points  to  a  good  display  for  another 
year,  the  buds  being  now  visible.  At  first  each 
bulb  threw  up  one  vigorous  shoot,  but  now  the 
stems  are  much  more  numerous.  They  are,  how- 
ever, less  vigorous  than  the  original  ones. 

Though  these  tubs  just  referred  to  are  always 
out  of  doors,  such  treatment  is  not  advisable 
when  the  plants  are  needed  for  the  greenhouse. 
For  this  purpose  the  bulbs  when  potted  had 
better  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  that  is  to  say, 
without  any  artificial  heat,  but  they  must  be 
protected  from  sharp  frosts  by  a  few  mats  or 
other  covering  material.  Sufficient  water  should 
be  given  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overwater  till  the  roots  are 
active.  As  the  stems,  leaves  and  flowers  develop 
more  water  will,  of  course,  be  required.  By 
March  or  soon  after  the  succulent  shoots  will 
push  through  the  soil,  and  from  that  time  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
become  drawn  and  weak.  To  obviate  this  the 
growing  plants  will  need  plenty  of  light  and  air. 


When  all  danger  from  frost  is  over  the  plants 
may  be  stood  or  plunged  out  of  doors,  taking 
care  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  of  water.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
a  little  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally  will  be 
helpful.  Taken  into  the  greenhouse  just  before 
the  earliest  flowers  expand  a  few  plants  of  this 
Lily  will  form  an  attraction  for  a  considerable 
time. 

After  flowering  they  should  be  stood  out  of 
doors,  watering  them  as  before  till  the  stems 
die  down.  When  sharp  frosts  threaten  the  pots 
had  better  be  removed  to  the  frame,  and  when 
repotting  is  needed  it  should  at  the  latest  be  done 
soon  after  Christmas.  As  a  rule  bulbs  kept  for 
the  second  season  flower  ten  days  or  so  earlier  than 
freshly  imported  ones.  A  common  error  is  that 
of  drying  off  the  bulbs  during  the  winter,  as  it 
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among   the   multitude    of 


PINK  BOOKHAM   GEM.     {Natural  size.) 

is  most  injurious  to  those  bulbs  with  loose  scales, 
such  as  Lilies. 

The  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum  are  :  Kr;et- 
zeri,  a  yellowish  coloured  bulb  with  rather  pale 
green  leaves  and  white  flowers;  coloured  kinds — 
rubrum,  with  rosy  red-tinted  blossoms ;  and 
Melpomene,  in  which  they  are  of  a  deeper  hue. 
This  last  is  from  its  richness  of  colouring  most 
attractive. 

The  flowers  of  Lilium  speciosum  which  are  so 
attractive  in  the  florists'  shops  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring  months  are  obtained  by 
retarding  the  bulbs  beyond  their  normal  season 
of  growth  by  keeping  them  in  refrigerators.  As 
soon  as  these  bulbs  are  taken  into  a  more  genial 
temperature  and  potted  they  grow  away  rapidly 
and  then  flower.  H.  P. 


HYBRID 

IS    there   no   one 
British   rosarians   who   will   take   up  the 
work  so  ably  begun  by  that  indefatigable 
hybridist     Lord     Penzance    towards    the 
improvement  of  our  native  Briar  ?     It  is 
true  he  worked  mainly  upon  the  European 
species,    R.    rubiginosa   or  Sweet  Briar,    but,   I 
believe,  his  aim  was  also  to  improve  the  bloom 
of  R.  canina.     We  all  know  the  splendid  results 
of  Lord  Penzance's  labours  with   R.   rubiginosa 
and  the  charming  colours  to   be   found    in   the 
sixteen  varieties  he  named.      Where  is  there   a 
more  delightful  gem  than  Lady  Penzance,  with 
its  tints  of  apricot  and  orange,  or  the  glowing 
scarlet  of  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein?      To    read    this 
hybridist's    account   of 
his   successes  and 
failures  in  the  "  Rosa- 
rian's  Year  Book "  for 
1892  compels  us  to  wish 
such  an  enthusiast  were 
with     us    to-day.      In 
1896  we  find  him  writ- 
ing in  the  "Rosarian's 
Year    Book"    that    he 
had     established      one 
great   fact,  which   was 
that  difi"erent  races  or 
families,      however 
opposed,  were    capable 
of  uniting  in  a  common 
progeny.     Have  we  not 
seen  this  verified?  Look 
at  the  marvellous  mix- 
ture   of    Rosa    wichu- 
raiana  and  an  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  which  gave 
us     Dorothy     Perkins, 
or,  still  more  marvellous,  that  of  Persian  Yellow 
crossed   with    Antoine    Pueher    (H.P. ),    which 
produced  Soleil  d'Or. 

M.  Pernet  Ducher  has  not  been  slow  to  utilise 
his  creation  of  Soleil  d'Or  in  still  further  successes 
by  crossing  some  of  his  splendid  Hybrid  Teas 
with  seedlings  from  Soleil  d'Or,  for  we  have 
announced  for  this  year  the  Lyon  Rose,  which 
should  prove  quite  the  novelty  of  the  year  if  the 
report  of  those  who  have  seen  it  is  correct.  M. 
Jules  Gravereaux  has  also  been  working  upon 
Persian  Yellow,  and  his  Les  Rosuti,  a  cross 
between  the  latter  and  a  seedling,  should  be  good. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  results,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  crossing  of  Rosa  canina  with  a 
Tea  Rose  is  manifest  in  the  variety  Una.  Here 
we  have  all  the  lusty  vigour  of  R.  canina  with  a 
delightful  Tea-like  bud  of  delicate  cream  opening 
to  a  large  single  bloom  of  wondrous  beauty. 

In  Gottfreid  Keller,  Dr.  MuUer  has  given  us 
a  marvellous  combination.  First  we  have  Mme. 
Berard  crossed  with  Persian  Yellow,  then  this 
seedling  crossed  with  another  seedling  from  Pierie 
Netting  and  Mme.  Berard,  and  this  again  crossed 
with  Persian  Y'ellow.  The  result  is  a  delightful 
single  Rose  of  perpetual  Tea-like  characteristics, 
but  a  flower  nearly  single,  reminiscent  of  a  large 
blossom  of  Lady  Penzance.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  see  Herr  Lambert's  novelty  Parkfeur,  which 
is  said  to  be  more  dazzling  than  Griiss  an  Teplitz. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  there  is  a  vast  un- 
explored field  for  the  hybridist  among  Roses 
alone,  and  it  is  a  most  fascinating  work  for  one 
with  leisure,  only  my  advice  would  be,  do  not 
attempt  too  much.  Set  to  work  on  some  given 
object,  say,  the  improvement  of  the  Scotch  Rose, 
perpetualising  the  wichuiaiana  or  multiflora 
groups,  or  the  beautifying  of  our  hedgerows  by 
producing  rich  coloured  Dog  Roses. 

All  who  grow  the  Penzance  Sweet  Briars 
should  take  the  hint  given  by  Lord  Penzance  and 
have  spent  blossoms  removed  and  all  seed-pods  ; 
they  would  then  obtain  a  good  number  of  flowers 
in  autumn.  p. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY   WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVA- 
TORY.—Seeds  of  the  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  may  be  sown  now  to 
provide  plants  for  flowering  in 
May  and  June  next  year.  I  make 
a  sowing  of  these  seeds  in  light 
.sandy  soil  that  is  finely  sifted,  thinly  distributing 
the  seeds  on  the  surface,  which  should  previously 
be  made  fairly  firm.  Lightly  cover  the  seed  with 
fine  sand,  and  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pan 
until  germination  takes  place.  These  plants  may 
be  raised  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold  frame, 
shading  the  pans  from  bright  sunshine.  Plants 
in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  need  to  be 
overlooked  pretty  often  just  now.  Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  Liliums  and 
quite  a  host  of  other  subjects  that  are  now  well 
rooted  require  water  more  often  than  formerly. 
An  occasional  application  of  liquid  manure  will 
greatly  assist  the  plants.  Cuttings  of  the  showy 
regal,    fancy   and    show    Pelargoniums    may   be 


2.— TWO   DAISY   SHOOTS   WITH   KOOTS   ATTACHED 
READY   FOR  REPLANTING. 

propagated  forthwith  for  next  summer's  display. 
Any  light  sandy  soil  may  be  used,  inserting  the 
cuttings  around  the  edge  of  small  pots,  and  these 
stood  outdoors  in  a  sunny  position  to  root. 
Apply  water  sparingly. 

/feses.  —  These  are  now  making  a  beautiful 
display,  although  there  are  instances  where  insect 
pests  are  causing  anxiety.  I  syringe  my  plants 
with  clear  water  heated  to  about  120°,  this 
effectually  ridding  the  shoots  of  green-fly.  I  am 
now  proceeding  with  the  budding  of  my  Rose 
Briars.  I  believe  in  getting  this  work  done  in 
good  time.  Roses  intended  for  greenhouse  cul- 
ture in  the  winter  and  spring  should  be  repotted 
without  delay.  These  plants  revel  in  a  compost 
made  up  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  two 
parts  well-rotted  manure  and  one  part  charred 
earth  and  clean  road-grit,  all  thoroughly  mixed 
together. 

Orchids.— Tha  hot  weather  at  this  period 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  grower  should 
shade  more  heavily  than  usual  all  cool  house 
Orchids.  Air,  too,  must  be  admitted  to  the 
glass  structure  quite  freely  at  this  season.  The 
value  of  maintaining  the  greenhouse  paths  and 
benches  in  a  cool,  moist  condition  is  invaluable 
just  now,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  con- 
stantly using  the  rosed  watering  can  and  syringe. 


r. — A  CLUMP  OF   DOUBLE  DAISIES   LIFTED  READY 
FOR  DIVISION. 

The  Flower  Cardcra. —Mulching  the  stronger- 
growing  subjects  in  the  border  should  be  done 
without  delay.  As  far  as  possible  let  the 
watering  be  done  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
evening,    as   the  plants  are  able  to   take   more 


top-dress  with  a  little  fresh  soil  in  which  a  small 
quantity  of  well-decayed  manure  has  been  placed. 
This  is  all  the  attention  they  will  require,  except 
keeping  them  free  from  weeds  and  watering 
occasionally  when  the  weather  is  dry.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  desire  to  obtain  more  plants,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  lift  them  because  they  are 
crowded  or  because  the  plants  are  degenerating 
through  growing  in  the  same  position  for  some 
years  and  the  plant-food  becoming  exhausted. 

How  to  Divide  the  Ohmips. — Fig.  1  shows  a  root 
of  the  double  white  Daisy  lifted  after  flowering. 
Having  shaken  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  growths 
similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  These 
readily  divide  up  into  pieces  as  shown,  and  each, 
if  planted  separately,  will  grow  into  a  nice  plant 
to  flower  next  spring.  The  position  to  plant 
them  depends  on  the  ground  available.  They 
may  be  either  planted  where  it  is  desired  for 
them  to  bloom  or  on  a  spare  piece  of  ground, 
preferably  sheltered  from  the  sun  for  an  hour  or 
advantage  of  liquid  plant  food  applied  at  this  t^"  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Previous  to 
time.  Do  not  just  sprinkle  the  surface  with  a  i  planting  the  ground  should  be  dug  and  well 
rosed  watering  can,  but  apply  the  water  or  '  manured.  When  planted  on  a  spare  border 
liquid  manure  quite  freely  to  the  roots  of  each  temporarily  they  may  be  moved  to  their  flowering 
plant.  The  free  use  of  the  hoe  between  the  j  quarters  in  autumn  or  early  spring.  Subsequent 
plants  is  highly  beneficial  still,  aerating  the  soil,  treatment  will  consist  in  watering  the  plants 
keeping  weeds  under  and  also  assisting  the  soil  i  during  dry  weather,  syringing  them  after  hot 
to  absorb  the  moisture  applied  and  the  plants  to  days  till  growing  freely  and  stirring  the  surface 
benefit  thereby.  Several  well-known  and  '  ^°'l  between  the  plants.  The  variety  illustrated 
reliable  annuals  may  still  be  sown  for  providing  ™  ^^S-  ^  '^  named  Monstreuse  and  has  pure  white 
flowers  in  the  early  autumn.  Shirley  and  other  '  flowers  2  inches  to  2h  inches  across.  Rob  Roy 
Poppies,  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  Nemophila  i  (r^d),  Longfellow  (rose)  and  Alice  (pink)  are  all 
insignis,  Virginian  Stock  and  Gypsophila  elegans  g°°d  sorts  for  the  garden  in  spring, 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose.      Should   the  soil 

be  very  dry  give  the  quarters  a  good  watering  I  The  following  subjects  may  also  be  divided  at 
over  night,  mowing  the  seeds  on  the  succeeding  1  the  present  time.  All  are  easily  grown  in 
morning.     Sow  thinly.  ordinary  garden  soil,   and   will    be   found   very 

_  useful  for  growing  in  small  beds  as  illustrated  in 

Tlie     ]  egetahh    (r'arrfcm.— Continue     to    plant  }  Fig.  3  and  Fig.  5,  as  a  groundwork   for  spring- 
winter  greens  and  finish  this  work   as   soon   as    flowering  bulbs,  groups,  or  edgings  for  the  mixed 
possible  ;  plant  firmly,  giving  the  plants  plenty    border  or  for  filling  pockets  in  the  less  favourable 
of  room,  as  advised  in  earlier  issues.     I  am  now    positions  in  the  rook  garden, 
making   a    sowing    of   Parsley   for   winter    use, 

selecting  a  sheltered  border  where  the  soil  is  i?oct/'oj7«. —Several  of  the  Saxifragas  or  Rock- 
nice  and  friable.  Sow  in  drills  1  inch  deep  foils  are  delightful  plants  for  the  garden  in 
and  1    foot  to  15   inches    asunder.      In    a   few    spring.     One  of  the  best  is  Wallace's  Saxifrage. 


weeks  the  seeds  should  germinate,  after  which 
progress  will  be  comparatively  rapid.  Shallots 
in  many  gardens  will  be  quite  ready  for  lifting. 
Should  the  weather  be  wet  or  showery,  place 
them  out  on  the  greenhouse  bench  or  in  a  shed  lo 
dry.  If  the  weather  is  fine 
they  may  ba  spread  out  thirdy 
in  the  open  and  afterwards 
stored  away  in  some  cool  and 
airy  place  until  required  for 
use.  Ridge  Cucumbers  in  the 
open  will  now  need  plenty  of 
water  to  keep  them  in  health. 
Take  the  chill  off  the  water 
first  if  it  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  influence 
for  long.  D.  B.  C. 


A  small  round  bed  illustrated  depicts  this  plant 
forming  a  perfect  carpet  of  small  white  flowers 
in  May.  London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa)  is 
about  0  inches  to  1  foot  high  when  clothed 
with  pinkish    blossoms.     The    Mo.ssy    Saxifrage 


DIVIDING  SPRING- 
FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
Now  that  most  of  these  have 
finished  flowering,  our 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to 
their  future  treatment.  If 
the  plants  are  doing  w  ell  and 
we  do  not  want  a  larger  stock 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  out 
off  the  old  flower-stems  and 
clean  the  plants.  Next  fork 
over    the    soil    between    and 


3. — A   SMALL  HOUND   BED    FILLED   WITH     THE     DOUBLE   WHITE 
DAISY   MONSTREUSE. 
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(S.  Rhei)  forms  a  dense  mass  of  bright  green 
growths,  which  are  refreshing  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  an  edging  to  a 
border.  In  May  the  plants  are  studded  with 
small  pink  and  red  flowers. 

Double  Primrose.-'.— The  beautiful  old  double 
Primroses  have  lost  much  of  their  popularity. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  they  are  delightful 
subjects  for  a  moist  shady  border.  In  the  North 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  they  are  met 
with  more  frequently  than  in  the  South.  By 
lifting  the  plants  now  and  dividing  them  they 
will,  with  proper  attention,  make  nice  clumps 
for  flowering  next  spring.  The  names  by 
which  they  are  known  in  gardens  are  mostly 
descriptive  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  These 
include  alba  plena,  white  ;  lilaeina  plena,  deep 
lilac  ;  purpurea  plena,  purple  ;  rosea  plena,  rose- 
coloured  ;  sulphurea  plena,  sulphur  yellow  ;  and 
rubra,  plena,  red. 

Siebold's  Primroses. — The  varying  tints  of  the 
flowers  of  these  plants  are  among  the  most 
delicate  and  chaste  in  the  garden  in  spring. 
They  are  easy  to  grow,  the  colours  are  numerous, 
and  the  plants  are  very  free-blooming.  The 
plants  prefer  a  light  rich  soil  in  which  plenty 
of  leaf-mould  and  a  little  well-decayed  manure 


5. — A  BED  OF  Wallace's  sa.kifrage  at  the  end  or  may. 


has  been  mixed.  The  leaves  die  off  in  autumn, 
the  young  foliage  pushing  up  in  early  spring. 
Among  the  numerous  varieties  the  following  half 
dozen  are  distinct  and  recommended :  Alba 
magnifica,  white ;  clarka>flora,  magenta ;  lilaeina 
superba,  lilac  ;  grandiflora,  creamy  white,  flushed 
rose ;  Maiden's  Blush,  pink  ;  and  Sirius,  red, 
white  centre. 

Leopard's  Bane  (Doronicum). — This  is  a  showy 
early-flowering  plant  with  large  yellow  Baisy- 
like  blooms.  As  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil  or  position,  the  Doronicums  are  generally 
planted  in  the  less  favourable  spots  in  the  garden. 
They  range  in  height  from  1  foot  fi  inches  to 
2  feet  6  inches.  The  commonest  species  is  D. 
plantagineum,  of  which  the  variety  excelsum  or 
Harpur  Crewe  is  the  best ;  this  flowers  in  May. 
D.  austriacum  flowers  in  April,  and  as  early  as 
March  in  favourable  localities  ;  it  grows  about 
18  Inches  in  height. 


4. — a  clump  of   WALLACES   SAXIFRAGE   LIFTED 
KEADT   FOB  DIVISION. 

enthusiast  to  produce  these  roots  in  abundance 
from  the  middle  of  October  onwards  until  the 
plants  begin  to  run  for  seed,  providing  large 
roots  are  not  needed. 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  growing 
Carrots  for  seed  purposes  will  know  that  it  is 
the  usual  practice  to  sow  the  seeds  for  stock 
plants  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August,  the 
plants  being  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  seed  beds  until  the  follow- 
ing February,  when  they  are 
lifted  and  planted  in  the  seeding 
quarters.  A  slight  modifioation 
of  this  system  will  give  us  the 
roots  we  require  for  use  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  com- 
pared with  which  the  old,  large 
roots  are  much  inferior. 

It  is  necessary  to  select  a  well- 
drained  site  on  rather  light  soil 
and  a  position  where  Peas  or 
early  Potatoes  have  been  removed 
from  will  answer  admirably.  This 
must  be  thoroughly  dug  and  all 
large  lumps  broken,  but  manure 
will  not  be  necessary,  as  suffi- 
cient will  have  been  left  by  the 
previous  crop  to  supply  the  one 
we  now  have  under  considera- 
tion. Tread  the  ground  firm  and 
rake  it  level,  so  that  a  fine  tilth 
is  secured,  then  draw  shallow 
drills  1  foot  apart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seeds. 
If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  as  it  probably  will  be, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  well  water  each  drill  before 
sowing  the  seeds.  Scatter  the  latter  rather 
thinly  and  then  cover  and  tread  down  in  the 
usual  way.  Sowing  for  this  crop  is  best  done 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Germination  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  if  some  slight  shading  can  be 
afforded,  and  where  the  bed  is  not  a  large  one 
this  should  certainly  be  done,  using  brown  paper, 
old  fish  netting,  leafy  boughs,  or  any  other 
material  for  the  purpose.  When  the  seedlings 
are  well  up  all  weeds  must  be  removed  and  the 
young  plants  thinned  so  that  each  stands  well 
by  itself.  If  left  very  thick,  water  is  apt  to  stand 
round  the  crowns  during  the  winter,  and  the 
plants  suffer  accordingly.  During  a  spell  of  very 
frosty  weather  a  slight  protection  will  be  needed, 
old  Bracken,  straw.  Spruce  boughs  or  similar 
material  answering  admirably  for  the  purpose. 


YOUNG     CARROTS     IN     WINTER     AND 

SPRING. 
A  CROP  of  fresh,  sweet  young  Carrots  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  is  one  that  does 
not  need  any  recommendation,  as  it  would  be 
very  welcome  indeed  in  every  household  where 
these  roots  are  esteemed.  How  to  secure  such  a 
crop  is  a  question  that  may  be  puzzling  to  many, 
3'et  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  any  gardening 


ROSES    FOR    THE    AUTUMN. 

Whether  we  obtain  a  good  autumn  crop  of 
flowers  from  our  Rose  bushes  or  not  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
them  now,  and  those  beginners  who  are  anxious 
to  have  late  flowers  will  do  well  to  pay  attention 
to  one  or  two  very  simple  details. 

The  tyro  in  gardening  is  so  very  apt  to  spare 
the  knife  and  spoil  the  plant  that  it  is  little 
wonder  that  this  frequently  happens  with  the 
Rose.     When  cutting  summer  blooms  do  not  be 


afraid  of  securing  a  good  length  of  stem  with 
them.  By  doing  this  the  flower  is  rendered 
more  valuable  for  many  purposes  and  a  crop  of 
autumn  flowers  is  practically  assured.  This 
hard  cutting  induces  dormant  buds  to  break  at 
the  base  of  the  stem,  and  it  is  the  shoots  which 
spring  from  these  that  will  bear  those  flowers  so 
welcome  in  September. 

In  addition  to  a  bold  use  of  the  knife,  the 
plants  must  have  ample  supplies  of  food,  as  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  a  double  crop  of  blooms 
means  an  extra  strain  on  the  plants  ;  therefore, 
frequent  waterings  with  clear  water  and  liquid 
manure  must  be  resorted  to,  supplementing  these 
with  some  approved  artificial  or  natural  manure. 


SOWING     SEEDS    FOR    EARLY    SPRING 

FLOWERS. 
There  are  no  flowers  more  appreciated  than  those 
that  greet  us  in  the  spring,  and,  fortunately, 
many  of  them  are  so  easily  raised  and  grown  that 
nobody  with  a  garden  plot  need  be  without  them. 
Prepare  an  open  sunny  patch  of  ground  by 
levelling  with  a  rake,  draw  shallow  drills,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  exceed  1  inch  in  depth,  and 
sow  the  following  seeds  at  the  end  of  July ; 
Sweet  AUysum,  white  ;  Virginian  Stock,  various 
colours  ;  Candytuft,  white  and  crimson  ;  Lark- 
spur, blue  and  white  ;  Nemophila  insignis,  a 
beautiful  blue  edging  plant ;  Limnanthes 
Douglasii,  a  0-inch  high  yellow  and  white  flower, 
grand  in  a  mass ;  Saponaria  calabriea ;  the 
Calabrian  Soapwort,  pretty  white  and  pink 
starry  flowers  ;  Viscaria  oardinalis,  glowing 
crimson  scarlet  flower  resembling  a  Flax  in  shape, 
lo  inches  high  ;  CoUinsia  bicolor,  pretty  flowers 
of  mingled  blue  and  white  ;  and  Silene  pendula 
compaota,  a  splendid  rose-coloured  flower 
that  blooms  in  masses  in  warm  and  sheltered 
gardens.  All  the  plants  mentioned  should 
be  thinned  out  in  the  seed-bed  if  they  come 
up  quickly,  and  may  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  bloom  in  October. — E.  .J. 
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5. — A  DIVIDED  PORTION  OF  WALLACE  S  SAXIFRAGE. 
THE  ARROW  DENOTES  THE  DEPTH  TO  PLANT, 
-\ND  THE  ROOTS  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  LAID 
ROUND  IN  A  SHALLOW  HOLE  MADE  WITH  A 
TROWEL. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Budding  Roses.  —  Although  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  Roses  rank  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  flowers  for  the  town  gaiden,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  amateurs  who,  despite  many 
failures,  still  essay  their  culture,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  some  of  them  achieve  great 
success  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  labour.  And  those  who 
grow  Roses  invariably  desire  to  raise  some  of 
their  own  plants  by  budding.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  to  put  the  operation  in  hand.  I  would 
urge  everyone  to  try  it,  for  the  process  is  simple 
and  full  of  interest.  At  the  outset  two  things 
must  be  considered.  First  the  condition  of  the 
stock,  and,  second,  the  state  of  the  bud.  As  far 
as  the  former  is  concerned  it  is  imperative  that 
it  shall  be  in  such  condition  that  the  bark  will 
rise  easily  to  admit  the  bud.  In  reference  to 
the  bud  it  is  essential  to  study  the  small  slice  of 
heart  wood  which  is  found  inside  the  bud  sheath 
when  this  is  cut  from  the  plant.  It  is  necessary 
to  remove  this,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  comes  out  one  decides  upon  the  prospects  of 
success.  If  it  hangs  very  tightly  in  position, 
the  bud  is  unripe,  while  if  it  flies  out  in- 
stantly, the  bud  is  over  ripe,  and  neither  con- 
dition is  favourable.  If,  however,  it  hangs  up  a 
little  and  yet  can  be  withdrawn  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  bud  is  just  right  and  that  it  will 
grow  satisfactorily.  Directly  a  man  has 
mastered  the  art  of  knowing  when  the  bud  is 
right  he  will  have  complete  success.  The  cuts 
on  the  stook  are  first  an  upward  one  some 
li  inches  to  2  inches  in  length  and  next  a  cross 
out  at  the  top  about  half  an  inch  or  less  in  width  ; 
as  soon  as  these  have  been  made  the  bark  on 
each  side  should  be  carefully  raised  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife  and  the  bud  slipped  into  its 
place.  With  the  necessary  tying  in  the  opera- 
tion is  finished. 

Layering  Carnation.s.— These  delightful 
flowers  have  their  season  of  beauty  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Rose,  and  they  thrive  so  excellently 
in  town  gardens  that  they  should  always  be 
represented.  It  is  true  that  the  sparrows  will 
demand  a  heavy  toll  unless  they  are  circum- 
vented, but  by  black  threading  the  plants 
efficiently  in  the  spring  they  can  be  kept  at  bay, 
and  growth  will  be  unchecked.  It  is  common 
and  good  practice  to  try  one  or  two  new  varieties 
each  season,  and  when  these  bloom  one  decides 
upon  those  that  are  to  be  kept  and  marks  others 
to  be  discarded.  The  favoured  ones  must  be 
increased,  and  the  best  method  for  adoption  is 
by  layering,  which  should  be  commenced  as  early 
as  possible  so  as  to  ensure  splendidly-rooted 
plants  to  pass  through  the  winter.  A  compost 
of  three  parts  of  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf -mould, 
with  an  addition  of  sharp,  clean  sand,  should  be 
prepared  and  mounded  up  round  the  plants  to  be 
increased,  and  into  this  the  shoots  should  be 
pegged  after  cutting.  The  latter  work  requires 
a  sharp  knife  and  a  steady  hand.  The  shoots 
selected  must  have  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves 
removed,  and  the  knife  should  be  inserted  under- 
neath and  drawn  upwards  through  one  joint ; 
the  tongue  thus  formed  must  be  pegged  down 
into  the  special  mould  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  well  opened.  If  the  soil  is  kept  pleasantly 
moist,  roots  will  be  emitted  quickly,  and 
perfectly-rooted  young  plants  will  be  secured  for 
potting  to  winter  in  frames  or  planting  out  in 
beds  or  borders. 

The  Lawn. — To  keep  the  grass  in  good  con- 
dition it  is  imperative  that  it  shall  be  attended 
to  regularly,  as  well  in  respect  of  watering  as  of 
mowing  and  rolling.  As  far  as  watering  is  con- 
cerned it  is  of  tlie  utmost  advantage  to  have  a 
sprinkler,  this  being  allowed  to  run  for  several 
hours,  moving  it  occasionally  to  cover  the  entire 
surface.  Mowing  should  be  done  about  once  a 
week,  and  in  the  hot  weather  the  cutters  should 
be  set  rather  high  bo  as  not  to  expose  the  base  of 
the  plants.  Hobace  J.  Wright. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

PRIMULAS  of  the  stellata  section  and 
others  grown  for  winter  decoration 
should  now  be  potted  up  and  kept 
close  for  a  few  days.  Keep  the  frame 
nice  and  moist.  Cinerarias  may  also 
be  placed  in  pots  ;  these  should  be 
kept  cool  and  heavily  shaded  till  they  recover 
from  the  shift.  A  frame  under  a  north  wall  will 
suit  them  for  the  next  three  months.  Give 
Begonias  of  the  Lorraine  type  another  shift  and 
stake  as  soon  as  necessary  ;  one  stick  in  the 
centre  will  suffice  at  this  period. 

Liliums  coming  into  flower  should  be  removed 
to  a  cool  house,  and  one  that  is  shaded,  then  the 
blooms  will  last  in  good  condition  much  longer. 
Later  batches  should  have  a  sheltered  place  out- 
side, or  a  very  cool  house  with  a  north  aspect. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias  that  have  made  their 
buds  will  be  better  if  placed  outside  on  a  bed  of 
ashes.  They  should,  however,  be  shaded  from 
hot  sun,  and  syringed  every  afternoon  after  a  hot 
day.  Ericas,  Libonias  and  Rhododendrons  should 
all  be  treated  similarly,  and  the  watering  be 
carefully  done  twice  daily  ;  if  by  any  chance  a 
plant  becomes  very  dry  it  must  be  plunged  in  a 
tub  for  a  few  minutes. 

Cohus  thyrsoideus  and  Moschosma  riparium 
should  be  got  into  the  next  size  pots.  Small 
plants  of  these  in  6-inch  pots  I  have  found  to 
carry  the  best  flowers,  and  for  smaller  plants  in 
3-inch  pots  there  is  yet  time  to  propagate. 

Oalanthes  that  are  now  making  good  growth 
need  extra  care  in  watering  till  the  plants  have 
made  a  pot  full  of  roots.  Dendrobiums  making 
good  growths  should  be  watered  carefully, 
especially  newly-potted  plants.  Give  them  a 
syringing  twice  daily  and  damp  the  spaces 
between  the  pots  several  times  a  day. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
Tomatoes  should  have  the  growths  neatly  tied 
to  sticks  and  all  the  side  laterals  pinched  out  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Carters'  Sunrise  is  a  fine 
Tomato  for  outside  work  and  is  setting  a  fine  lot 
of  fruit. 

Turnips  may  be  sown  often  to  maintain  a 
regular  supply,  and  French  Beans  on  a  warm 
border  for  a  late  crop.  Lettuces  and  Radishes 
should  be  sown  frequently  and  aflbrded  water 
regularly  so  that  the  plants  will  be  crisp  and 
tender.  Sow  Endive  in  quantity.  Keep  the  hoe 
well  going  among  all  growing  crops,  and  it  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry  affisrd  water  in  quantity. 
Continue  to  plant  out  Celery  and  Cauliflowers 
and  prick  out  Broccoli  so  that  the  plants  will 
have  nice  little  balls  of  earth  when  lifted  to  be 
planted  in  the  final  positions. 

Hardy  Frdit. 
All  fruits  that  are  ripening  must  of  necessity 
be  protected  from  the  birds.  Nets  should  be 
placed  high  enough  above  the  trees  so  that  they 
clear  the  growth.  Continue  to  layer  Straw- 
berries in  small  pots  for  forcing  and  planting 
out  ;  those  layered  a  week  or  two  since  will  soon 
be  ready  for  severing  if  they  have  been  kept 
well  supplied  with  water  as  advised.  When 
severed  they  should  be  kept  in  a  shady  place  for 
a  few  days  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  change  the  stock  now  and  again 
and,  if  expenses  are  a  point  to  be  considered,  buy 
in  a  dozen  of  the  varieties  wished  and  plant  out 
on  a  good  border  expressly  for  getting  a  new 
stock.  Waterloo  and  President  Loubet  are  good 
late  varieties.  Royal  Sovereign,  Leader  and 
President  are  sorts  that  still  hold  their  own. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
Leonardalee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Campanula  medium  calycanthema. — For  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  but 
few  plants  can  surpass  in  beauty  and  usefulness 
these  highly  ornamental  Canterbury  Bells.  They 
are  invaluable  either  as  pot  plants  or  if  grown 
for  cuttings  and  the  flowers  range  through  a 
wonderful  variety  of  colours.  The  culture  of 
these  plants  is  not  at  all  difficult.  Seed  may  be 
sown  in  July  to  produce  flowering  plants  the 
following  summer.  When  the  seedlings  are 
growing  well,  instead  of  potting  them  on  an 
excellent  plan  is  to  plant  them  out  in  the  garden 
as  one  would  Wallflowers,  and  then  pot  them  up 
in  autumn. 

Ahutilovis,  grown  for  their  flowers  alone,  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  popular  as  they  once  were,  yet 
they  are  very  pretty  subjects  for  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  Those  remarkable  for  richly- 
marked  leafage  appear  to  be  replacing  the 
flowering  section  to  some  extent,  and  this  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  variety  of  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  put.  Small  plants  are  very  useful 
for  the  decoration  of  dinner-tables,  and  under 
artificial  light  they  bear  comparison  with  many 
flowering  plants.  Cuttings  root  freely,  and  if 
inserted  towards  the  end  of  July  will  make 
good  plants  in  small  pots  for  use  in  the  house 
during  late  autumn  and  winter. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Summer  Pruning. — Shortening  the  growths  of 
all  trees  which  are  trained  in  the  various  forms 
of  wall  trees,  pyramids,  espaliers  and  the  like, 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  season's  work,  and  the 
time  has  now  come  for  extensive  operations  in 
this  way,  for  there  will  now  be  no  fear  of  the 
shortened  shoots  breaking  into  growth  from  the 
back  buds  and  throwing  the  trees  out  of  gear. 
No  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
proper  number  of  leaves  which  shall  be  left 
on  each  shoot  at  the  summer  pruning,  as  this 
will  vary  with  the  individuality  of  the  trees,  but 
as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  not  less 
than  five  leaves  should  be  left  on  a  shoot,  and  if 
the  tree  is  naturally  a  strong  grower  more  still 
should  be  left. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Transplanting  Celery.— It  matters  very  little 
how  stocky  and  healthy  the  young  plants  of 
Celery  may  be,  satisfactory  results  cannot  be 
expected  unless  due  care  is  taken  at  the  time  of 
removal  into  the  trenches.  A  very  common 
mistake  is  lifting  the  plants  while  the  roots  are 
in  a  semi-dry  state.  Many  of  the  roots  then 
snap  off  and  are  left  in  the  bed.  Moreover,  the 
plants  soon  flag  if  exposed  only  for  a  short  time 
to  sun  and  wind,  also  losing  their  lower  leaves. 
Then,  again,  the  trench  is  often  insufficiently 
moist  and  watering  after  planting  is  performed 
in  a  half-hearted  manner. 

Lifting  Shallots. — These  are  often  lifted  much 
too  early,  and  the  old  adage  to  plant  on  the 
shortest  and  lift  on  the  longest  day,  though  good 
advice  in  some  seasons  and  in  early  localities, 
will  certainly  not  do  this  year  in  the  North  and 
North  Midlands.  When  they  are  harvested  they 
should  lie  in  the  sun  until  thoroughly  dry,  and 
the  cottager's  plan  of  hanging  them  on  a  sunny 
wall  is  a  very  good  one. 

Flower  Garden. 

Brompton  Stocks.— July  is  a  good  time  for 
sowing  the  seed  of  this  useful  Stock,  and  a 
moist,  sliady  border  is  the  best  position  for  them. 
The  seedlings  must  be  well  thinned  out  when  fit 
to  handle,  this  being  important  to  avoid  weak, 
leggy  plants.  It  possible,  the  border  or  bed 
intended  for  their  final  quarters  should  be  made 
ready  a  good  while  beforehand,  as  a  loose  root- 
run  is  apt  to  produce  a  sappy  growth. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Bemers.) 

AshweUthorpe,  Norwich. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Aaawepa.—The  Editor  inteiut^ 
4o  make  THE  Gakden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  deinre 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be. 
and  wUh  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  thf 
"Answers  to  Corr^^ondents'*  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  <ync  side 
of  the  paper  otily,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  Thk 
Garden,  SO,  Tamstock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
•addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
<m  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


PI.OWER    'iAKHEN 
Paeonieg  and  Lilies  of  tlie  Valley 

dlseas^cl  {Tho-f.  H.). — The  Pteuny  appears 
to  be  affccled  by  the  fungus  named  Botrytis 
P;eonia.  The  stems  attacked  are  best  removed 
at  once  and  burnt.  Fresh  manure  or  large 
quantities  of  organic  matter  of  any  kind  should 
nor.  be  applied  to  plants,  especial!}'  when  there  is 
only  a  small  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil,  for  the 
addition  of  the  organic  matter  makes  the  con- 
ditions suitable  for  the  development  of  the 
disease,  and  the  young  stems  as  they  push 
through  the  earth  become  attacked  by  the 
fungus,  which  finally  leads  to  their  death.  The 
addition  of  lime  to  the  soil  is  a  useful  means  of 
■cheeking  the  progress  of  the  disease  where  it  is 
possible  to  apply  it.  The  reniaiks  made  above 
apply  equally  in  the  case  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  where  the  principal  cause  of  the  trouble 
is  the  fungus  named  Botr3'tis  parasitica. 

Hardy  plants  for>  late  bloom  on 

wall  (.1/!.«/>.). — The  number  of  plants  of  the 
kind  you  desire  suitable  for  late  bloom  is  limited, 
but  some  of  the  earlier  flowers,  if  planted  on  the 
shady  side,  will  flower  much  later  than  in  the  sun. 
You  do  not  mention  whether  the  wall  has  soil  in 
the  centre  or  is  of  the  usual  stone  or  brick  and 
mortar  construction,  so  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  select  good  plants.  Good  blue  flowers  are 
Ceratostigraa  phimbaginioides  (Plumbago  Lar- 
penta-),  to  be  grown  in  sun,  and  Veronica 
corymbosa,  in  either  sun  or  shade.  Silene 
Sohafta,  red,  sun  or  shade,  is  excellent,  and  for 
the  top  of  the  wall  Sedum  spectabile,  red,  and 
the  dark  variety  atropurpureum  are  good. 
The  following,  for  sun  or  shade,  except  where 
indicated,  should  flower  late :  Campanula 
garganica,  blue  ;  Coronilla  varia,  pink ;  Lotus 
cornieulatus,  fl.-pl.,  j'ellow  ;  Silene  maritima, 
fl. -pi. ,  white  ;  Sedum  Ewersii,  pink  ;  Meconopsis 
cambrioa  and  the  double  variety,  yellow,  for  top; 
Linaria  cymbalaria,  lilac  ;  Arenaria  balearica, 
white,  shade  ;  Anthemis  Aizoon,  white,  sun  ;  and 
Achillea  L'lavenna?,  white,  sun.  The  double 
Helianthemums  called  venustum  plenum  or  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Earle,  red,  and  Jubilee,  yellow,  will  give- 
blooms  much  later  than  the  other  Sun  Roses, 
and  should  have  sun.  We  regret  that  there  are 
so  few  good  blue  flowers,  but  you  might  sow 
seeds  of  the  little  blue  Stoneorop  (Sedum 
cteruleum)  another  season,  and  also  of  the  bluish 
lonopsidium  acaule  at  the  same  time,  May,  for 
autumn  bloom.  Some  of  your  flowers  which 
bloom  early  in  the  sun  will  probably  grow  and 
flower  later  in  the  shade. 

ClimbinK  plants  dying:  (ll'-ndrr).— As  you  say 
the  soil  is  good  we  cannot  understand  why  your  Ampe- 
lopsis  should  have  died.  .Sometimes  when  building  opera- 
tions are  going  on  and  there  are  certain  holes  and  pits  to 
fill  up  rubbish  is  used  to  fill  up  with  that  may  contain 
poisonous  materials,  and  when  the  roots  of  the  plants 
reach  such  materials  they,  of  course,  succumb  to  its 
effects.  Or  it  may  be  there  are  chemical  works  near  you 
that  would  account  for  the  mortality  you  speak  of.  We 
advise  you  to  dig  up  a  plant  with  its  roots  and  send  it 
to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
.Society,  Vincent  .Stjuare,  .S.W. ,  and  give  them  as  many 
details  as  possible.    If,  as  you  say,  many  creepers  in  the 


locality  have  failed,  this  points  to  some  serious  local  con- 
ditions which  can  only  be  explained  by  an  examination  of 
ihe  roots  of  the  plants. 

Romneya  stem  diseased  (-l/r.«.  E.  H'.).— The 
Romneya  has  been  attacked  just  where  the  shoot  leaves 
the  soil  by  a  fungus  wliich  has  caused  the  rotting  of  the 
shoots.  The  fungus  which  is  at  work  cannot  yet  be 
identified,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  present  in  the  soil 
and  that  the  surrounding  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable 
it  to  develop  well.  It  would  probaljly  be  wise  to  remove 
the  top  -2  inches  or  :i  inches  of  soil  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  which  has  some  lime  and  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur 
mixed  with  it. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Bunches  of  pupple  Bpoom  grow^- 
ing  on  Liabupnum  Adami  (A'er.  A.  if.). 

The  purple  ]5room  you  send  is  Cytisus  purpureus 
and  it  is  quite  natural  to  find  branches  growing 
on  Laburnum  Adami  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  great 
feature  of  the  Laburnum,  the  production  of 
yellow  and  purple  Laburnum  flowers  and  typical 
shoots  of  Cytisus  purpureus.  Laburnum  Adami 
originated  as  a  graft  hybrid.  Cytisus  purpureus 
was  grafted  on  to  a  Laburnum  and  a  h3'brid 
resulted,  which  produced  all  three  kinds  of 
flowers,  and  this  has  been  perpetuated.  Graft 
hybrids  such  as  this  are  very  rare  and  this  par- 
ticular instance  has  furnished  an  engrossing 
subject  for  scientists. 

Lavender    plants    dying:    iL.    S. 

Owen) — Your  Lavender  plants  appear  to  have 
beeu  fed  too  liberally  after  being  enfeebled  by 
the  winter.  On  account  of  the  cold  and  damp 
summer  and  autumn  of  1907  a  great  number  of 
shrubby  plants  were  not  properly  ripened  and 
suff'ered  badly  during  winter,  plants  which  pass 
through  far  more  severe  winters  without  injury 
if  the  wood  has  previous!}'  been  well  ripened. 
Yours  would  probably  have  started  away  again 
had  the  lime  and  superphosphate  not  beeu  given 
while  the  plants  were  in  a  weak  state.  It  is 
quite  improbable  that  they  will  grow  again  : 
the  one  you  sent  was  quite  dead  on  arrival. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  commence  with  fresh 
plants;  cuttings  will  root  readily  in  August. 

Copper  Beech  leaves  infested  {Mrs  J.  E.). 
The  leaves  of  youi  C  >pper  tieecli  are  attacked  hy  one  of 
the  aphides  (Phyllaphis  fagi).  .Spr-^y  as  you  sviggest  with 
Abol,  paraffin  emulsion,  or  a  new  insecticide  known  as 
'  V  2"  at  once,  and  again  in  the  autumu,  when  many 
of  the  leaves  have  fallen,  with  a  winter  wash  sold  as 
"  V  1 "  or  a  caustic  wash.  This  should  be  repeated  twice 
when  the  leaves  have  all  fallen.— G.  .S.  .S. 

Clematis  fop  Inspection  (jVc'.  A.  C.-D.).— The 
Clematis  you  send  is  (.',  moiitana  lubens.  If  you  have 
purchased  it  for  a  scarlet-flowered  variety  you  have  beeu 
under  a  misapprehension,  for  it  is  not  a  scarlet  colour  at 
all.  The  flowers  you  send  are  slightly  paler  than  is 
usually  the  case,  which  may  be  due  to  soil  or  some  other 
local  condition.  There  is  a  scarlet-dowered  Clematis,  but 
it  is  of  herbaceous  habit  and  produces  urn-shaped  flowers. 
It  is  called  C.  coccinea.  C.  montana  rubens  was  intro- 
duced from  China  a  few  years  aao  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses     with    rolled-up     foliag-e 

{R.  <!.  B.). — Of  late  years  Rose  growers  have 
been  completely  mystified  by  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  their  Rose  plants  with  the  foliage 
rolled  in  a  cylindrical  manner  as  described  by 
you,  and,  although  it  is  illustrated  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  new  book,  "  The  Enemies 
of  the  Rose,''  published  by  the  National  Rose 
Society,  it  still  remains  to  many  minds  a 
mystery.  The  authors  of  the  book  mentioned 
say  it  is  caused  by  the  leaf-rolling  sawfly,  and 
"if  one  of  the  folds  is  opened  we  find  inside  one 
or  more  green  larv;e.''  We  must  say  we  have 
unrolled  many  leaves  and  have  never  found  the 
said  green  larvae.  It  is  said  the  leaf  rolling  is 
accomplislied  b}'  the  larva;,  but  sometimes  it  is 
aided  by  the  incisions  made  by  the  females  when 
they  lay  the  eggs.  It  is  hinted  that  the 
trouble  maj'  arise  when  suckers  have  been 
allowed  to  grow,  and  some  think  it  is  imported  to 
our  gardens  on  the  roots  of  Briars.  Can  it  be 
that  foreign  Rose  plants  have  brought  the 
"disease,"  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be,  into  the 
country  ?  for  we  never  remember  seeing  this 
leaf-rolling   until   comparatively  recently.     The 


authors  of  "  The  Enemies  of  the  Rose  "  say  that 
the  sawfiy  appears  in  May  and  June,  the  colour 
is  black  and  shiny,  the  legs  black  with  whitish 
knees,  tibice  and  tarsi,  wings  duskj'  and 
iridescent,  length  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  The 
following  treatment  is  recommended  :  Hand-pick 
the  folded  leaves  when  first  seen  and  destroy, 
and  afterwards  spray  the  Roses  with  arsenate  of 
lead.  What  we  cannot  understand  is,  that  if 
the  trouble  arose  from  the  roots,  how  is  it  there 
are  usually  a  number  of  healthy  leaves  on  the 
shoot  with  a  few  of  the  rolled  leaves  above 
them  ■;  It  may  be  caused  by  late  frost  and 
brilliant  sunshine  following  ne.xt  day.  We 
should  be  glad  of  the  opinion  of  Rose  experts  on 
this  subject,  for  it  is  one  of  considerable 
importance. 

Budding'   seedling:    Briaps   {A 

Novice). — You  were  ill-advised  in  cutting  away 
the  weak  growths.  It  is  always  best  to  allow 
as  nmch  growth  as  possible  to  remain  on  the 
Briars,  excepting  the  extreme  ends.  These  are 
shortened  just  a  few  inches.  By  allowing  the 
growth  to  remain  the  plants  are  enabled  to  grow 
stronger,  as  the  more  foliage  there  is  to  enable 
the  plant  to  develop  the  better  and  the  stronger 
will  be  the  Rose  plants  next  year.  Do  not  think 
of  removing  any  basal  eyes,  but  just  allow  the 
Briars  to  grow  as  they  like  this  summer.  The 
buds  are  inserted  in  the  root-stem  just  beneath 
the  branches,  or  where  you  have  marked  B  on 
your  diagram.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  more 
than  one  bud  ;  but  you  maj'  insert  two,  one  on 
front  and  one  on  back  of  this  root  stem,  if  you 
prefer  to  do  so.  You  may  cover  the  buds  in 
November  with  a  little  fine  soil,  or,  better  still, 
with  burnt  garden  refuse  or  burnt  earth,  and 
this  can  remain  until  April,  It  often  saves  the 
buds  from  being  killed  by  hard  frosts. 

Cutting  Rose  blooms  off  young  bushes 

(E.  H.  A.). — There  are  no  definite  rules  as  to  what  length 
of  stem  may  be  cut  with  a  Rose  bloom,  but  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  to  remove  foliage  during  the  growing 
season  is  a  serious  tax  upon  the  plant's  vitality.  Many 
old-established  plants  are  quite  ruined  liy  the  reckless 
cutting  of  the  blooms  with  long  stems.  Whenever  these 
are  required  for  decorative  purposes  we  always  advise 
that  a  special  plantation  be  made  for  cutting,  and 
as  Rose  plants  are  now  so  very  cheap,  it  pays  to 
renew  such  plants  whenever  necessary.  By  so  doing  we 
allow  our  permanent  beds  to  ■  evelop  as  they  should  do  in 
order  to  be  really  decorative.  From  young  bushes  we 
should  not  cut  more  than  •!  inches  to  3  inches  of  growth 
with  each  bloom  or  bud,  but  it  will  be  best  to  refrain 
from  cutting  at  all  as  far  as  possible  the  first  year. 

Rose  shoots  dampin?  off  (d'wcni.s///).  — 
Possibly  the  cause  of  the  shoots  damping  off  is  an  excess 
of  strong  stimulants,  which  has  checked  root  action.  The 
bloom  sent  was  certainly  a  very  hard  opener,  one  too  full 
of  petals,  and  the  wet  weather  we  have  had  would  be  a 
likely  cause  of  the  bloom  damping  ;  but  this  could  hardly 
be  the  cause  of  the  shoots  behaving  like  this.  We  can 
only  recommend  you  to  keep  the  soil  well  hoed,  not 
scratched  over,  but  hoed  li  inches  or  3  inches  deep.  Do 
this  once  a  week.  Thin  out  the  growths  if  very  numerous, 
removing  the  weakest  from  the  centre  of  the  plants. 
Where  two  or  three  buds  are  produced  on  one 
stalk  reduce  to  the  one  which  is  the  best  formed.  We 
believe  you  have  in  Guernsey  very  heavy  dews  at  night. 
Possibly  this  is  a  contributive  cause  to  the  damping  of 
very  double  varieties.  Plant  more  of  the  less  double  sorts, 
such  as  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.   Ravary  and  Pharisaer. 

Treatment  of  pambler  Roses  after 
flowePing"  01.  F.  IV.) — As  your  plants  are  now  in 
D-iuch  pots  they  will  not  require  to  be  repotted  this  year. 
As  soon  as  the  blossoming  is  over  cut  back  the  laterals  to 
one  or  two  eyes  and  remove  entirely  one  or  two  of  the 
oldest  growths,  then  put  tall  Bamboo  canes  into  the  pots 
and  tie  up  the  remaining  growths  into  an  upright  position. 
The  canes  should  be  about  S  feet  high.  To  have  really 
nice  well-fiowered  specimens  next  year,  three  or  four 
growths  would  be  ample,  but  we  should  not  remove  too 
much  growth  now.  Encourage,  as  much  as  possible,  three 
or  four  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  young  growths,  and 
keep  them  tied  up  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  will 
make  a  much  longer  growth  than  the  Bamboo  cane.  l)ut 
do  not  curtail  such  growth  until  pruning  time.  When 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  cane  allow  them  to  droop  over  and 
tie  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Early  in  August  re- 
move the  plants  to  a  sunny  position  outdoors.  In  front  of  a 
greenhouse  is  best,  as  the  object  of  putting  them  out- 
doors is  to  thoroughly  harden  the  growths.  They  must 
be  well  syringed  and  freely  watered  while  in  the  green- 
house, but  when  outdoors  water  should  be  sparingly  given, 
although  they  must  not  be  deprived  of  what  is  necessary. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  by  the  end  of 
October,  and  then  pruned  about  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
three  or  four  growths  some  s  feet  in  height  are  retained 
this  will  be  better  than  a  greater  height,  and  you  should 
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obtain  some  very  Hue  graceful  trails  trnm  such  growths. 
You  must  see  that  the  plants  do  not  lack  water.  In  these 
l»-inch  pots  the  plants,  when  in  full  growth,  would  require 
watering  two  or  three  times  a  day.  "\'ou  did  quite  right  in 
not  pinching  the  laterals.  The  great  beauty  of  these 
■wichuraiana  Koses  is  the  length  of  the  trails  of  blossom, 
and  they  can  be  so  arranged  that  you  may  have  a  pillar  of 
blossom  such  as  were  seen  in  many  instances  at  the  recent 
Temple  Show. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
How    to    treat    Tomato    plants 

under  grlass  (  W.  H.  i?.).— No,  do  not  .shade 
your  Tomato  plants  no  matter  how  hot  the 
weather  may  be.  We  never  have  too  much 
sunshine  in  this  country  for  these  subjects.  Train 
the  plants  at  least  1  loot  from  the  roof  glass, 
remove  all  side  shoots  which  grow  from  tlie  main 
stem,  admit  air  freely,  especially  through  the 
front  ventilators,  on  hot  days,  and  when  the 
fruit  commences  to  ripen  maintain  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Commence  feeding  when  two  or  three 
trusses  of  fruit  are  set.  Probably  the  discoloura- 
tion of  the  fruits  was  caused  by  scalding  through 
maintaining  a  too  close  atmosphere. 

Peas  failing'  to  gpo\w  (■/.  Arllnir).—T)ie  cause 
of  the  failure  of  your  Pea  is,  we  think,  attributable  to 
wireworm  in  the  soil  eating  the  roots.  To  tlnd  out  if  this 
is  so  or  not,  bury  cut  pieces  of  Carrots,  Turnips  or  Pota- 
toes about  2  inches  deep  in  the  soil  and  examine  them 
daily  for  a  few  days,  when  you  will  probably  find  the  wire- 
worms  feeding  on  the  roots. 

Peas  tupning  yellow  (ff.  nnxh,ik).—The  soil  in 
which  the  Peas  are  growing  is  teeming  with  a  small  white 
worm, one  of  theEnchytrideje,  which  very  frequently  attack 
the  roots  of  plants  and  kill  them.  The' soil  contains  very 
little  lime  indeed,  and  tliis  is  probably  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief.  The  worms  are  never  so  abundant  where  lime 
is  plentiful  and  no  doubt  better  results  will  be  obtained 
if  attention  is  directed  to  this  matter  before  sowing  Peas 
again. 

Paie-colouped  Pea  plants  (■/.  L.  B.).— Most 
certainly  the  Pea  plants  sent,  both  of  William  the  First 
and  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  present  unusual  features;  indeed, 
cursorily,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  plants  were 
developing  variegation,  as  they  were  partly  becoming  in 
their  stems  and  leaves  almost  yellow.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion is  that  there  is  in  your  soil,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
your  neighbours',  a  lack  of  nitrogen,  as  the  plants  are 
failing  to  create  chlorophyll  or  the  essential  colouring 
matter  of  leafage,  which  is  also  a  product  of  robust 
health.  Your  district  is  one  having  generally  a  deep 
<;halk  base,  and  our  conclusion  is  that  the  soil  is  too  full 
of  lime,  such  as  chalk  is  in  its  natural  condition,  to  suit 
PeSis,  and  needs,  to  do  Peas  well,  to  be  deeply  excavated 
and  replaced  with  loam  from  an  alluvial  soil.  We  have 
washed  out  and  carefully  examined  the  roots,  and  fail  to 
And  any  evidence  of  insect  or  fungoid  injury,  while,  as 
should  be  found  on  the  roots  of  all  Pea  plants,  there  are 
the  customary  little  swellings  or  nodules,  through  the 
agency  of  the  bacteria  existing  in  which  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air  is  converted  into  soil  nitrogen,  and  hence  root 
food.  But  what  good  is  thus  done  seems  to  be  more  than 
neutralised  by  the  too-abundant  presence  of  lime  in  the 
form  of  natural  chalk.  It  is  not  too  late  now  to  have  a 
trench  i')  inches  wide  and  -1  feet  deep  taken  out  and 
reblled  with  good  loamy  soil  and  some  well-decayed 
manure,  then  sowing  on  the  trench  thinly  a  single  row  of 
Peas.    No  other  solution  of  the  trouble  presents  itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clematis     montana     as     a      pot     plant 

<3/.  /''.  W'.).— Now  that  the  plant  has  ceased  flowering  repot 
It  into  an  s-inch pot andkeepitgrowiugin your  greenhouse 
for  a  time,  then  plunge  it  outdoors  in  full  sun.  By 
plunging  we  mean  sink  the  pot  up  to  the  rim  in  soil 
or  ashes  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  it  over  now 
and  then  so  that  any  water  needed  may  be  afforded. 
Xopruning  will  be  required. 

Keeping  Ltly  ponds  clean  (,A.  B.  B.).— For 
keeping  Lily  ponds  clear  of  Alg»,  &c  ,  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  has  been  recommen  led.  It  should,  however,  be 
t-arefully  used,  as  injurious  effects  have  resulted  to  Nym- 
ph^as  and  other  aquatic  plants  after  it  has  been  applied. 
The  strength  required  to  be  effective  is  in  the  proportion 
of  lib.  to  1,WjO,OCiO  gallons  of  water.  Another  method, 
and  a  safe  one,  is  to  use  a  kind  of  shrimping-net  niade  of 
canvas  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  water  frequently. 

Destroying  Thistles  (.1.  //.  A'.). -By  the  con- 
stant UBe  of  a  garden  coe  or  of  a  spud  having  at  its  base  a 
sharp  chisel  like  end,  either  tool  being  kept  freely  in  use 
to  cut  off  all  Thistle  like  growths  close  to  the  ground. 
Thistles  can  in  time  be  eradicated.  If  all  leaf-growth  be 
thus  stopped  the  roots  must  eventually  die.  As  yours  is 
a  grass  Held,  you  could,  as  rapidly  as  each  Thistle  head 
was  cut  off  as  low  down  as  possible  by  one  person,  have  a 
second  one  to  follow  with  a  can  containing  weed-killer, 
sulphurii-  acid  or  paraltin.  and  with  a  brush  allow  a  few 
drops  of  the  liquid  to  fall  on  the  top  of  each  of  these 
severed  root-stems.  The  process  may  seem  a  slow  one, 
but  It  would  ultimately  prove  effectual.  We  know  of  no 
instrument  by  which  roots  can  be  extracted ;  indeed, 
these  ran  horizontally  as  well  as  vertically.    Follow  up 


what  we  have  advised  for  a  season,  and  you  should  And 
excellent  results. 

Names    of    plants  —H.   ./.    Kinri.—i,    Duke   of 
Edinburgh:  i,  Mme.  Plantier;  3,  Gloire  des  Polvantha. 

Mrs  E.  .1.  Zj  — Iris  sihirica  orientalis. //.  Moore. — 

CeanothUB    azureus. //.    J^.— Rose    Mme.     D'Arblay  ; 

Asystasia  bella. ,/.  Mills.— 1,  Carex  remota;   2,  Lysi- 

machia  nemorum  ;  3,  Sanicula  europaja. G.   W.  E.—l, 

Lathyrus  sativus;  2,  L.  s.  umhellatus. W.  H.  Co.r.— 

Ligustrum   japonicum. ,S'.    .S(/ii'f/(.  — Kalmia    latifolia. 

Mrs.  (T'lVf.—Spiraja  discolor. F.  Jones.— Iris  versi- 
color.  J.    .l/o//n«.— Dictamnus  albus. C.  Mvrrian.— 

.Sisyrinchium  angustifolium. Miss  0.  /'.—Spiriea  can- 

toniensis  fiore-pleno. A'.  //.,  .SVidi/..— 1,  Pteris  serrulata; 

•2,  P.  s.  var.  cristata,  3,  Selaginella  kraussiana :  4,  Oxalis 
corniculata ;  -S,  Fuchsia  procumbens ;  0,  Salvia  species, 
cannot  name  without  Dowers  :   7,  Abelia  species,  cannot 

name  without  flowers. S.  H.  B  — Philadelphus  micro- 

phyllus. W.  U.  ./.,  .Scorrier.—l,  Eupatorium  riparium  ; 

2,  Ceanothus  integerrinus  ;  3,  Salvia  species,  cannot  name 

without  flowers;  4,  Cannot  name  without  flowers. ./. 

/■'/i;rfn/»/.— Calycanthus    glaucus. A.    .S'.     Whittnker.— 

■Semele  (F.uscus)  androgyna. C.   ./ooes.—lvia   sibirica. 

A'eimistlf. —Lonicera,  involuciata  ;  L.  tatarica  variety 

without  flowers. II  obitrn. — Odontoglossum  triumphans. 

Hay  be  worth  from  3s.  (id.  upwards,  according  to  size  and 
condition. 


SOCj^ETIES. 

RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  thirty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  on  the  24th  ult.,  when  a  very  good  display  was 
made.  The  weather  was  ideal  and  the  arrangements 
reflected  much  credit  on  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  .J. 
Cook,  and  his  committee.  Roses  were  superb  and  pot 
plants  generally  were  very  good.  Vegetables  and  fruits 
were  rather  weak. 

Competitive  Classes.— Roses. 

Foi-  forty -eight  Roses,  distinct,  three  blooms  of 
each,  the  first  prize  went  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son, 
Colchester,  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  highly-developed 
bldums.  The  colour  and  substance  were  superb  and  the 
form  of  the  majority  of  flowers  left  nothing  to  he  desiied. 
Alice  Lindsell,  Ulrich  Brunuer,  Mildred  Grant,  Helen 
Keller,  A.  K.  Williams,  Bessie  Brown,  Mme.  Cusin,  Inno- 
cente  Rivola,  Lady  Ashtown  and  Duke  of  Wellington  were 
the  best  among  a  very  fine  lot.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  E.  Harkiifss  and  Co.,  Hitohiu,  the  blooms  shown 
in  this  exhibit  bcinii  also  of  very  high  order.  We  specially 
notic'td  Mrs.  K.  Mawlcy,  William  Shean,  Dean  Hole, 
-Mildred  (irant  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  The  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co..  Colchester,  whose 
flowers  were  of  good  form  and  colour,  but  rather  small. 

For  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each, 
competition  was  very  good,  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
■Sons,  Colchester,  appropriated  the  first  prize  with  a 
splendid  lot  of  blooms.  We  specially  noticed  William 
Shean,  Bessie  Brown,  Comte  de  Raimband  and  Mildred 
Grant  as  being  extra  good.  Second  honours  fell  to  Messrs. 
G.  and  A\'.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  in  whose  exhibit  we 
noticed  William  Shean.  Mildred  Gz'ant  and  Suzanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi  in  excellent  form.  The  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  was  a 
popular  contest,  and  the  premier  prize  was  secured  Vjy 
Messrs  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  of  Colchester  with  blooms  of 
grand  size  and  colour.  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant, 
Aiinee  Cochet  and  Dean  Hole  were  supei-b.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peter- 
borough, and  the  third  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  Twyford. 

For  twelve  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  of  one  variety, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  appropriated  the 
first  prize  with  a  splendid  dozen  of  Mrs.  .lohn  Laing,  the 
form,  colour  and  substance  of  which  was  grand.  .Second 
honours  went  to  Aiessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cbeshunt,  for 
superb  flowers  of  Fran  Karl  Druschki,  and  the  third  jirize 
went  to  Messrs.  R.  Ilarkness  and  Co.,  liitiliin,  for  Hugh 
Dickson. 

In  a  similar  class  for  Teas  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  Berks,  for  a  very  fine  dozen  of 
Mme.  J.  Gravereaux.  These  flowers  were  very  full  and 
beautifully  coloured  The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Stm,  Colchester,  for  highly  coloured  flowers 
of  Maman  Cochet,  and  the  third  award  was  given  to  Mr. 
.1.  Brown,  Peterboi'ough,  for  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 

For  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  open  to  amateurs  only, 
competition  was  very  good.  The  first  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  E.  .r.  Holland,  Silverdale.  Sutton,  wlio  staged  a  very 
even  lot;  Guatave  Piganeau,  Bessie  Brown  and  Comte  de 
Raimbaud  were  extra  good.  Second  honours  went  to  the 
Rev.  .1,  II.  Pembcrton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  for  flowers  of 
large  size  ;  Gustave  Piganeau,  Bessie  Brown  and  Florence 
Pemberton  were  excellent.  The  third  prize  was  secured  hy 
Mr.  W.  Leggett,  Colchester. 

In  a  similar  class  for  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  the  first 
prize  collection  was  staged  by  Mr.  E.  -T.  Holland,  Silverdale, 
Sutton,  the  blooms  being  of  good  size  and  colour  but  rather 
lacking  in  form.  We  noticed  excellent  flowers  of  .1.  B. 
rjlark.  Dean  Hole  and  Bessie  Brown.  The  Bev.  ,T.  H. 
Pembcrton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  was  a  very  close  second, 
his  flowers  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Dean  Hole  and  Mme. 
■lules  Gravereaux  being  very  good.  The  third  prize  was 
granted  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Romaine,  The  Priory,  Old  Windsor. 

SwEKT  Picas. 

The  principal  class  was  for  nine  distinct  varieties  in 

bunches.    The    first   prize  was  secured  by  the    Earl    of 


Dysart.  Petersham  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  F.  Conway),  for  a 
well-grown  collection,  in  which  Paradise,  Henry  Ecktord, 
Black  Knight  and  Helen  Lewis  were  very  good.  The 
second  prize  went  to  E.  Moccatta,  Esq.,  Addlestone 
(gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson),  for  well-developed 
flowers :  aud  third  honours  fell  to  Mr.  H.  Compton, 
Kingston  Hill.  Generally  speaking,  the  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
other  classes  were  poor. 

Plant  Groups. 

These  were  well  arranged,  but  some  rather  inferior 
material  was  used  in  their  composition.  In  Class  1  the 
Hon.  Sir  C.  Swinfen  Eady,  Oaklands  Lodge,  Weybridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  Lock),  was  the  champion  here  with 
a  very  tastefully-arranged  group  of  well-grown  material. 
Crotons,  Liliums,  Orchids,  Roses,  Clerodendrons,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Carnations  and  Crassulas  all  played  a  part  in  the 
colour  scheme  of  this  group.  Second  honours  went  to  Mr. 
William  Vause,  Leamington,  well-grown  Crotons  being  the 
chief  feature,  these  being  judiciously  intermixed  with 
Orchids,  Hydrangeas,  Ferns  and  similar  plants. 

In  Class  3  Lady  Waechter,  The  Terrace  House, 
Richmond,  won  first  honours  with  a  very  tastefully  ar- 
ranged group,  in  which  Liliums,  Hippeastrnms  aud  Orchids 
predominated.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  M. 
Bartlett.  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Hicks),  and  the 
third  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Vause,  Leamington. 

Vegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables,  distinct, 
the  first  prize  went  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham  House, 
Petersham  (gardener,  Mr.  F".  F.  Conway).  This  was  a  very 
fine  group  indeed,  the  Tomatoes,  Beetroots,  Onions,  Peas, 
Carrots  and  Potatoes  being  extra  good.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Sir  C  Swinfen  Eady,  Oaklands  Lodge,  Weybridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  Lock).  Tomato  Best  of  All  and 
Potato  May  (Jueen  were  very  fine  here.  The  third  prize 
group  was  very  inferior. 

For  the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  nine  distinct 
varieties,  grown  from  Carter's  seeds,  the  first  prize  was 
also  won  by  the  Earl  of  Dysart.  Peas,  Tomatoes,  Carrots 
and  Beetroots  were  very  good  in  this  exhibit.  Second 
honours  went  to  Mr.  R.  Keene,  Richmond,  for  a  loosely- 
arranged  exhibit,  and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  J.  Munrij, 
Richmond. 

For  a  similar  collection  of  eight  distinct  kinds,  grown 
from  Webb's  seeds,  the  Earl  of  Dysart  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  but  the  group  was  considered  worthy  of  first 
prize.  The  Cairots,  Beetroots  and  Tomatoes  were  very 
good  indeed. 

Fruits. 

The  Grapes  were  the  best  feature  in  this  section.  Fcjr 
the  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  H.  J.  King,  Esq., 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashforri,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Weston),  was  first  with  grand  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
these  being  of  large  size  and  the  berries  well  finished. 
Second  honours  went  to  Sir  W.  Greenwell,  Marden  Park, 
Caterham  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lintott),  for  the  same  variety, 
and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  Hounslow, 

In  a  similar  class  for  white  Grapes  the  first  prize  was 
appropriated  by  Sir  W.  Greenwell  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Lintott),  for  three  very  good  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Sir  C.  Swinfen  Eady,  Weybridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  Lock),  and  the  third  prize  to  H.  J. 
King,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Son-competitive  Groups. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  staged  a  good 
bank  of  herliaceous  cut  fiowers,  which  included  excellent 
Pseonies,  Liliums,  Delphiniums,  with  tall  pillar  Roses  in 
the  centre.  A  fine  batch  of  Spir.'ea  Queen  Alexandra 
occupied  the  end  facing  the  entrance.  All  the  material 
used  in  this  group  was  really  first  class.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons'  group  consisted  of  well-grown 
Carnations  of  the  perpetual-tlowering  section,  with  Roses, 
Delphiniums,  Irises,  Pa'onies  and  similar  subjects.  Silver- 
gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  staged 
their  Carnations  in  fine  condition,  the  blooms  being  large 
and  well  coloured.  The  perpetual-fiowering  varieties  were 
very  freely  represented.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  also 
arranged  a  very  pretty  little  group  of  pot  plants  on  the 
floor,  this  comprising  such  things  as  Begonias,  Geraniums, 
dwarf  Roses,  Spiraia  Queen  Alexandra  anil  Carnations,  all 
in  good  conilition.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

The  liank  of  Roses  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
Peterborough,  was  a  very  fine  one,  many  excellent  blooms 
being  shown  in  bunches  in  vases.    Silver-gilt  medal. 

Mr.  William  Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
arranged  a  very  fine  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
on  the  floor.  Palms,  Hydrangeas,  Dractenas,  Spiraeas, 
Crotons,  Geraniums,  Japanese  Maples  and  similar  subjects 
were  artistically  combined  to  form  an  attractive  exhibit. 
Gold  medal. 

The  beautiful  group  of  Roses  put  up  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  was  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion the  whole  day.  Splendidly-grown  pot  Roses  of  all 
sections  were  most  tastefully  arranged,  with  a  few  good 
specimens  of  Lilium  auratum  intermixed.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Eggitt  and  Son,  Thames  Ditton,  exhibited  a 
choice  and  comprehensive  little  group  of  Ferns. 

The  magniflccnt  group  staged  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  and 
consisting  of  Delphiniums,  Liliums,  Irises  and  similar 
plants,  with  a  dainty  water  garden  containing  hybrid 
Water  Lilies  in  the  foreground,  was  much  admired,  as  it 
fully  deserved  to  be,     (i(»ld  medal. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  exhibited  a  very  pretty  group 
of  well-grown  Rosea.  Long-stemmed  blooms  were  taste- 
fully arranged  with  foliage  in  virgin  cork  at  the  back, 
other  good  blooms  being  shown  in  boxes  in  the  front. 
Silver  medal. 
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BDITORIAIi   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
reltUing  to  matters  upon  which  they  ttfish  advice  from 
wn^^ent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  " Ar^Bwers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  arid,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
wiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  asetstarwe. 
AU  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  oTie  side 
only  of  the  paper,  aTid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Gaedbr,  accompa/nied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  toill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  AU 
reasonable  care,  however,  toUl  be  taken,  a/nd,  where  stamps 
are  CTidosed,  he  wiU  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  a^sks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  toill  be 
tre<Ued  with.  

The  Editor  ufill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributums  which  he  may  not  be  a^le  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  Thb  Gabdbb 
vfUl  dUme  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


"THE  GARDEN"  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

SEVERAL  questions  have  been  addressed 
to  us  in  reference  to  our  forthcoming 
show,  which  is  now  close  at  hand. 
Vases  and  dishes  will  be  provided,  but 
not  bo.ices  for  showing  such  things  as 
exhibition  Roses.  These,  of  course,  must  be 
brought  by  the  exhibitors,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Rose  Society's  and  similar  exhibitions. 
These  flowers  may  be  exhibited  in  vases,  and  in  the 
case  of  flowers  being  sent  vases  only  will  be  used. 
No  exhibits  can  be  received  after  nine  o'clock 
on  the  Wednesday  morning,  the  day  of  the  show, 
but  those  bringing  exhibits  can  stage  them  up  to 
ten  o'clock,  judging  beginning  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  Hall  will  be  open  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  day  of  the  show,  and  up  to 
seven  o'clock  or  eight  o'clock  on  the  previous 
evening.  All  exhibits  not  being  brought 
personally  must  be  sent  addressed  to  the  Manager, 
The  Garden,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  London,  S.  W. ,  thenearest  stations 
being  Victoria,  Charing  Cross  and  Waterloo. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  notices,  one  coupon 
will  secure  admittance,  and  that  coupon  is  pub- 
lished in  our  issues  of  July  18  and  25.  This  will 
admit  readers  and  their  friends.  There  will 
not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  admis- 
sion, but,  of  course,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  all 
exhibitors  must  have  the  series  of  coupons  already 
issued,  which  must  be  sent  or  brought  with  the 
exhibits  and  not  sent  with  the  entry  form. 


Offices :  -iO,  Taoiatock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C, 


OUTDOOR-GROWN  GRASSES 
AND    FLOWERS. 

The  Best  Eighteen  fob  Cutting  for  Room 
Decoration. 

(First  Prize  Essay.) 

k  LMOST  every  lover  of  flowers   has  his 

/%  or  her  special  favourite,  valued  above 

/    %         all  others  for  cutting  ;  to  many   the 

/        \       Rose,   on  account  of  its    fragrance 

and  its  diversity  in  form  and  colour, 

will   appeal   most  strongly,    while    others    will 

prefer  the  Carnation  or,  perhaps,  the  Narcissus 

or  Lily.     There  are  ss  many  flowers  suitable  for 

cutting  for  indoor  decoration  that  it  is  a  matter 

of  some  difficulty  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best 

eighteen,  but  in  doing  so  two  things  should  be 

borne  in  mind  :    First,    that  the  flowers  chosen 

should  be  of  lasting  quality,  that  is,  they  should 

remain  in  good  condition  for  four  or  live  days  at 

least,  if  not  more  :  and,  secondly,  that  the  stems 

should  be  stiff  and  firm  in  texture,  so  that  the 

blooms  will  remain  in  the  position  in  which  they 


are  first  placed  and  not  droop  under  the  influence 
of  heat  or  artificial  light.  The  stems  should  also 
be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  a  graceful 
arrangement  of  the  flowers.  Fragrance  is,  of 
course,  another  point  to  be  considered,  adding 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  bowls  and  vases 
of  cut  flowers,  and  many  of  the  best  kinds  for 
cutting  are  sweet  scented  ;  on  the  other  liand, 
there  are  others  which  should  not  be  omitted  for 
want  of  this  quality.  The  manner  of  arrange- 
ment is  a  question  of  individual  taste  and  hardly 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  except  to 
mention  that  while  many  flowers,  including 
Roses,  Narcissi  and  Sweet  Peas,  are  most  effec- 
tive when  arranged  with  their  own  foliage, 
others,  such  as  Carnations  and  Aquilegias,  show 
to  the  best  advantage  when  associated  with  one 
of  the  many  slender  tall-growing  Grasses,  either 
wild  or  cultivated. 

Selection  of  Flowers  for  Cutting. 
Roses. — In  addition  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  one  may  have  long- 
stemmed  sprays  of  the  single  varieties  which 
I  have  now  become  so  popular.  If  cut  when  the 
buds  are  half  open,  these  will  keep  fresh  for 
some  days.  Then  there  are  the  wichuraiana  and 
multiflora  varieties  and  the  China  Roses,  which 
furnish  many  delicate  and  beautiful  tints.  The 
cultivation  of  Roses  is  too  well  understood  to 
need  ■  much  description.  Planted  in  November 
in  good  loamy  soil  which  has  been  deeply  dug 
and  well  manured  they  will  produce  quantities 
of  flowers.  Tender  varieties,  such  as  the  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Chinas,  should  be  protected  from 
frost  by  earthing  up  the  stems  to  a  height  of 
9  inches  or  10  inches  with  dry  soil.  The  spring 
and  summer  cultivation  consists  in  keeping  the 
surface  soil  loose  by  frequent  hoeing  and  in 
removing  all  suckers  which  may  appear.  A 
mulch  of  half-decayed  manure  should  be  given 
in  spring,  and,  when  the  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished, the  colour  and  quality  of  the  blooms  will 
be  improved  by  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure  after  growth  commences.  Severe  pruning 
is  not  necessary  unless  very  large  flowers  are 
required. 

Narcissi. — There  are  no  plants  to  equal  these 
for  cutting  in  spring,  and  by  growing  a  number 
of  varieties  a  long  succession  of  bloom  is  ensured. 
Narcissi  will  grow  well  in  most  soils,  but  prefer 
a  deep,  moist  loam  without  the  addition  of 
manure.  Planting  should  be  carried  out  in  Sep- 
tember, covering  the  bulbs  with  from  4  inches  to 
6  inches  ef  soil,  according  to  size.  The  bulbs 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  years, 
or  may  be  taken  up  annually  when  the  foliage 
has  died  down,  dried,  and  replanted  in  August 
or  September. 

Sii-'eef  Peas. — For  furnishing  cut  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  a  sowing  should  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  March  in  deeply  dug  soil  well 
enriched  with  manure.  A  second  sowing  may 
be  made  at  the  end  of  April  for  autumn 
blooming.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  3  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  afterwards  thinned  out  to 
(5  inches  apart,     Stakes  must  be  provided  when 
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the  plants  are  3  inches  high  ;  water  should  be 
given  freely  in  dry  weather,  and  a  niuleh  of 
decayed  manure  will  prolong  the  blooming  period. 
Spent  flowers  should  be  removed  daily. 

Carnations. — Many  beautiful  varieties  may  be 
raised  from  a  packet  of  good  seed  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes  in  May  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the 
young  plants  should  he  planted  out  in  early 
autumn  in  good  rather  rich  soil  and  will  bloom 
the  following  summer.  Named  varieties  and 
choice  seedlings  may  be  propagated  by  layers 
in  August  ;  these  will  be  well  rooted  early 
in  October  and  may  then  be  detached  from  the 
parent  plant  and  planted  out. 

Aijuilcgins. — Many  of  the  best  varieties  come 
true  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
pots  or  bo-ijes  in  May  ;  the  seedlings  may  be 
pricked  out  into  a  bed  of  prepared  soil  when 
sufficiently  large  and  transferred  to  their 
permanent  positions  in  autumn.  The  soil  should 
be  of  a  fairly  rich  nature,  and  a  situation 
selected  which  is  not  reached  by  the  early 
morning  sun,  or  the  flowers  may  be  destroyed  by 
spring  frosts  injuring  the  buds. 

Lilies. — Nearly  all  the  Lilies  are  suitable  for 
cutting,  but  the  best  for  this  purpose  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum). 
Bulbs  of  this  species  should  be  planted  in  Auguist 
and  succeed  best  in  good  and  rather  moist  soil. 
L.  croceum,  L.  umbellatum,  L.  tigrinum  and  L. 
testaceum  are  among  the  easiest  to  grow.  The 
varieties  of  L.  speciosum  should  be  grown  in 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  are  best  planted 
among  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  or  Pseonies,  so 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  is  protected 
from  the  summer  sun.  Where  possible,  all  Lilies 
should  be  planted  in  autumn,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  L.  candidum,  which  ought  to  be 
planted  about  .3  inches  deep,  they  should  be 
covered  with  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  of  soil. 

Li/y  of  till'  Valley. — For  this  plant  a  prepared 
bed  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  well-rotted  manure 
is  preferable,  and  single  crowns  should  be 
planted  in  autumn  5  inches  or  fi  inches  apart. 
The  position  must  be  open  but  shaded  from  the 
south.  The  vigour  of  the  plants  will  be  main- 
tained by  annual  dressings  of  well-rotted  manure 
applied  in  autumn. 

Tulips. — The  early  Dutch  varieties  are  practi- 
cally uselefs  for  cutting,  but  the  tall-growing 
May-flowering  varieties  are  invaluable,  and  many 
of  them  also  possess  the  advantage  of  fragrance. 
These  Tulips  sh(juld  be  planted  in  October  and 
November  5  inches  or  fi  inches  deep,  and  are  all 
the  better  if  taken  up  when  the  leaves  have  died 
down  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  week  or  two. 
They  may  then  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  and 
replanted  in  autumn. 

Pn-onies. — Both  the  single  and  double  varieties 
are  beautiful  when  arranged  in  large  bowls  with 
their  own  foliage.  The  best  time  for  planting  is 
September,  and  the  deeper  and  richer  the  soil 
the  better  will  the  plants  grow.  Liquid  manure 
may  al?o  be  given  with  advantage  in  spring  and 
summer. 

Pyrrlliriims.  — The  single  varieties  are  the  best 
for  cutting,  but  the  double  are  also  useful. 
Pyrethrums  should  be  planted  in  autumn  or  early 
spring  in  rich,  deep  soil. 

/risen. — Most  of  the  bulbous  species  are  excel- 
lent for  cutting.  I.  reticulata  and  its  varieties 
should  be  grown  in  light,  rich  soil  and  a  warm, 
sheltered  position.  Then  there  are  the  Spanish 
and  English  Irises  flowering  in  June  and  I. 
juncea,  with  golden  flowers,  which  should  be 
grown  in  a  dry,  sunny  situation  in  light,  sandy  soil. 
Miiihatlmas  Daisies. — All  the  numerous  species 
and  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  can  be  used 
as  cut  flowers  for  indoor  decoration.  The  plants 
grow  best  in  rich,  deep  .soil  and  should  be  taken 
up  every  second  year  and  divided,  replanting, 
if  possible,  in  fresh  positions. 

Chrymnlhemuma. — The  many  border  varieties, 
including  some  of  the  early-flowering  single 
kinds,  may  be  largely  grown  for  cut  flowers. 
Propagation  can  be  effected  either  by  cutting.^  or 
hy  division   of  the  old  plants  in  spring.      Good 


loamy  soil,  not  too  heavily  manured,  is  the  most 
suitable.  The  surface  soil  should  be  frequently 
stirred  and  the  plants  securely  staked  early  in 
the  season. 

Solomon's  Seal.  — This  is  a  most  graceful  and 
effective  plant;  the  long,  arching  stems  may  be 
associated  with  tall  Tulips  or  other  flowers.  A 
shady  position  must  be  selected,  and  the  plants 
grow  best  in  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
well-rotted  manure.  The  stems  should  not  be  cut 
too  freely  till  the  plants  are  well  established. 

The  Following  Grasses  are  Among  the 
Best   for  Cutting  : 

Pampas  Gras-'<  (Cortaderia  argentea).  —  The 
large  handsome  plumes  of  this  plant  are  highly 
valued  for  indoor  decoration  in  winter.  It 
should  be  planted  in  very  rich,  deep  soil,  and,  if 
possible,  a  sheltered  and  ratlier  damp  situation 
should  be  selected  ;  till  well  established  it  must 
be  freely  watered  in  dry  weather  and  a  mulching 
of  manure  should  be  given  in  early  summer. 
The  flowering  stems  are  best  cut  when  just  open 
and  hung  head  downwards  in  a  dry  place  for  a 
week  or  two  before  being  arranged  in  vases. 

Miscaiithu-':  japonica. — This  is  a  handsome 
Grass  with  green  leaves  striped  with  white  and 
grows  about  4  feet  high.  It  should  be  planted 
in  rather  rich,  deep  soil. 

Blue  Lyme  (Irass  (Elyraus  arenarius)  is  valu- 
able for  its  bluish  grey  foliage.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  about  3  feet  and  should  be  planted  in 
deep  soil  in  a  rather  moist  situation,  such  as  the 
margin  of  a  pond. 

Feather  Grass  (Stipa  pennata). — This  Grass 
is  useful  for  mixing  with  Carnations  or  other 
flowers.  It  grows  2  feet  high  and  succeeds  best 
in  deep  sandy  loam.  C.  W.  Caulfield. 

Bridgen  House,  Parle  Crescent,  Erith. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTKUOMINQ    EVENTS. 

July  2'2. — National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society's  Annual  Exhibition,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  Westminster. 

July  29. — The  Garden  Flower  Show,  Royal 
Horticultural  Soeietj's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 


Exhibition  of  home-bottled  and 
ppesepved   fruits  and  vegretables. 

On  November  26  and  27  next  the  Royal 
Horticidtural  Society  will  hold  their  annual 
exhibition  of  home-bottled  and  preserved  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  the  hall  of  the  society  in  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  and  now  that  the  fruit- 
preservi.Tg  season  has  again  arrived  it  may  give 
added  zeal  to  the  lovers  of  this  skilled  domestic 
art  to  prepare  fruits  for  award  at  this  exhibition. 
Dried  or  bottled  fruits  of  any  kind  may  be  shown, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  (a)  there  being  no 
chemical  preservative  or  (b)  artificial  colouring 
matter  used,  (<■)  of  their  being  tasted  by  the 
judges,  and  [d)  provided  they  have  been  grown 
in  the  British  Islands.  The  schedule  contains 
classes  for  bottled  fruits,  home-dried  or  evapo- 
rated fruits,  preserved  vegetables,  jams,  fruit 
jellies  and  cheeses,  foreign  jams  and  miscellaneous 
appliances,  preserving  bottles,  &c.  The  exhibits 
will  be  judged  by  the  most  competent  authori- 
ties, and  the  medals  of  the  society  and  prizes  of 
money  awarded  accordingly.  One  class  is 
specially  attractive,  and,  it  is  believed,  quite 
original.  It  invites  for  exhibition  three  bottles 
of  British-grown  fruit  {of  which  one  must  be 
Raspberries)  bottled  and  shown  by  amateurs. 
These  will  be  examined  by  the  judges  and  left  in 
the  care  of  the  society  until  November,  1909, 
and  a  silver  cup  and  other  awards  given.  A 
complete  schedule  and  further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Turin  Exhibition.  — Preparations  are 
being  made  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  States  by 


holding  in  1911  an  International  Industrial 
Exhibition  in  Turin.  Three  flower  shows  will 
be  held  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition,  one  in 
May,  one  in  September  and  one  towards  the  end 
of  October. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 

JUNE  COMPETITION.— AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  readers  were  asked  to  name 
the  best  eighteen  outdoor-grown  flowers  and 
grasses  for  cutting  for  room  decoration,  with 
directions  for  their  successful  cultivation.  The 
prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  C.  W. 
Caulfield,  Bridgen  House,  Park  Crescent,  Erith. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  F.  J. 
Landsdell,  Desford,  Leicester. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Miss  Ruth 
B.  Cannon,  St.  George's  Hostel,  Reading,  Berks. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  G.  H. 
Webster,  Oak  Cottage,  Wool  ton,  Liverpool. 

This  competition  proved  a  popular  one  and  a 
large  number  of  essays  were  sent  in.  The 
quality  of  these,  however,  was  not  very  high. 
Those  from  the  following  were  above  the 
ordinary  and  deserve  commendation  :  E. 
Cummins,  Miss  Hopkinson,  Miss  S.  Keep,  Mrs. 
E.  Anderson,  W.  H.  Shaw  and  C.  H.  Walkden. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


The    fruiting:    of    Pear    trees.- 

Staying  at  Lee  Abbey,  Lynton,  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  came  across  the  following  record  of  the  crops  of 
some  of  the  Pear  trees  growing  in  the  garden 
there,  and  as  such  a  long  and  careful  record  is 
probably  unusual,  I  send  you  a  copy,  thinking  it 
may  be  of  interest. — A.  L.  Ford,  Gn-ynallt, 
Lynmouth,  Devon. 
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*  standard  broken  by  snow  and  destroyed  in  1903. 

t  Espalier.       t  Wall.       S  Wall,  over  fifty  years  old. 

The  blanks  imply  that  no  fruit  ripened  sutflcleutly  to  be 

gathered. 

A  useful  garden  tool.— It  might  be 

interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
I  have  found  that  a  small  hand -fork  put  into  a 
long  handle  far  more  useful  than  any  hoe,  as  it 
breaks  up  the  surface  to  any  depth — from  half  an 
inch  to  3  inches — does  not  injure  the  roots,  and 
can  be  used  on  any  beds  or  borders,  no  matter 
how  full  of  plants,  with  perfect  safety.  For 
hoeing  round  Rose  trees  there  is  nothing  better. 
— F.  Hessel. 
French   Carnations.  —  Many  of  the 

English  visitors  to  the  recent  flower  show  held 
at  the  Franco- British  Exhibition  on  the  ■24th  ult. 
must  have  been  disappointed  with  the  French 
e)(liibit  of  Carnations.     The  grand  blooms  shown 
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by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  to  say  nothing  of  those  by  some  of  the 
other  English  exhibitors,  were  perfect  in  finish 
and  in  colour.  The  French  blooms  were  certainly 
wanting  in  brightness,  many  of  them  had  hard, 
deformed  centres,  the  calyces  of  others  were 
burst,  and  altogether  there  was  a  lack  of  taste 
and  artistic  refinement  in  the  display.  This 
seems  rather  strange,  considering  that  long  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Carna- 
tion was  a  popular  flower  in  France  and  has  been 
grown  there  for  centuries.  Probably  the  very 
first  independent  monograph  on  any  florist's 
flower  was  one  on  the  Carnation  by  a  French 
author  in  16-17,  since  which  time  numerous 
treatises  in  separate  form  and  in  various  works 
on  floriculture  have  been  published  by  French 
authors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Carnations  can 
be  well  grown  in  France,  for  we  have  often 
admired  the  large  and  beautiful  groups  staged  by 
Messrs.  L^veque  et  fils  of  Paris  at  the  French 
shows,  and  there  are  others  who  make  a  speciality 
of  the  flower. — (Eilletiste. 
Judg-ini^    table    deeorations.  —  I 

think  the  system  of  judging  table  and  cut  flower 
decorations  at  shows  is  wrong.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  committee  formed  for  judging  these  com- 
posed of  six  or  eight  persons  and  the  prizes 
awarded  by  vote.  When  left  to  one  individual 
the  prize  is  awarded  to  some  arrangement  which 
appeals  to  his  or  her  personal  taste.  A  com- 
mittee such  as  suggested  would  prevent  such 
unfairness.  — T. 

\ViStaPia  multijUga.  —  I  am  sending 
you  a  photograph  of  a  Wistaria  multijuga  that  is 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  G.  W.  W.  Blathwayt, 
Esq.,  Melksham  House,  Melksham,  Wilts.  It 
flowered  most  profusely,  having  184  long  racemes 
of  bloom  of  fine  colour  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  early  June.  The  height  of  the  plant  i.s 
3  feet  9  inches  from  the  ground.  It  was  planted 
in  its  present  open  position,  fully  exposed  to 
north  and  north-east  winds,  three  and  a-half  years 
ago.  The  first  year  it  had  eighty  heads  of  bloom, 
the  second  year  not  so  many,  but  this  year  there 
was  a  very  fine  show. — B.  H.  Lego,  Melksham 
House  Oardena. 

PiaglanthUS  Lyalli.— Three  years  ago 
I  received  a  small  plant  of  Plagianthus  Lyalli 
from  New  Zealand,  and  finding  it  just  alive  put 
it  out  in  the  open  garden.  Here  it  made  good 
growth,  and  is  now  over  6  feet  in  height.  Last 
year  it  bore  a  few  flowers,  and  this  year  it  is 
blooming  freely.  The  pure  white,  cupped  flowers 
are  very  pretty,  ha\Tng  a  central  cluster  of  pale 
yellew  anthers  tipped  with  pink.  They  also 
have  a  pleasant  perfume.  The  largest  of  the 
leaves  is  5  inches  in  length  and  3  inches  in 
breadth.  They  are  heart-shaped,  with  a  smooth 
upper  surface,  but  hairy  on  the  reverse.  The 
blooms  are  about  \h  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
borne  on  foot-stalks  of  the  same  length.  Here 
the  shrub  is  deciduous,  but  in  the  lower  eleva- 
tions in  New  Zealand  it  is  said  to  be  evergreen. 
In  its  native  country  it  flowers  in  January,  but 
here  it  blooms  in  June  and  July.  I  saw  a  fine 
specimen  growing  against  a  wall  at  Canon 
EUaoombe's  at  Bitton  Rectorj-  which  was  a  sheet 
of  white  bloom.  My  plant  is  growing  as  a  shrub 
in  the  open  with  no  wall  near  it.  It  is  said  to 
form  a  small  branching  tree  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  high  in  the  mountain  district  of  the  middle 
island  of  New  Zealand. — S.  W.  Fitzhereert. 

W^ellingtonia    struck    by   liifht- 

ning.  —  Your  correspondent  J.  Williams 
(page  310  of  your  issue  of  the  ■27th  ult. )  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  Wellingtonia  (Secjuoia) 
was  struck  bj-  lightning  here  in  1905.  The 
storm  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
August  5,  the  tree  being  struck  at  a  quarter  to 
two  o'clock.  The  tree,  which  was  about  ."iG  feet 
in  height,  stood  on  the  lawn,  there  being  an  Oak 
tree  about  20  yards  away  and  two  Spanish 
Chestnuts  nearer  to  the  Wellingtonia.  The 
lightning  appeared  to  enter  the  tree  close  to  the 
top,  running  round  the  trunk  in  its  descent  and 
completely  splitting  the  stem  into  several  pieces 


right  the  way  down.  Some  portions  were  picked 
up  at  a  distance  of  40  feet  from  the  tree. — 
WiLMOT  H.  Yates,  Eotherfield  Parle  Gardens, 
Hants. 
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NOTES    ON    TOMATOES. 

THERE  are  constant  additions  being 
made  to  the  already  long  lists  of  this 
popular  esculent,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  very  much  improvement  has 
really  taken  place  of  late  years.  I 
make  a  point  of  trying  one  or  two 
new  varieties  each  year,  or  rather  I  should  say 
sorts  that  are  new  to  me,  for  the  numbers  of 
varieties  are  now  legion,  and  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  fairly  keep  pace  with  them.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Rose  fame,  this  spring  sent 
me  a  packet  of  their  new  Tomato  Liberty,  and  I 
am  very  favourably  impressed  with  its  merits. 
It  sets  very  freely  and  the  fruits  are  of  medium 
size,  while,  the  plants  are  healthy  and  robust. 
The  flavour  is  (juite  distinct  from  anything  I  have 
previously  tasted,  being  more  acid  than  in  any 
other  variety.  This  characteristic  will  recom- 
mend it  to  many  palates,  and  it  certainly  is  most 


THE   RARE   WISTARIA   MULTLJUGA. 

refreshing  and  thirst-quenching.  Carter's  Sunrise 
is  a  wonderful  cropper,  as  practically  every  flower 
sets,  but  grown  in  pots,  as  I  am  compelled  to 
grow  it,  the  fruits  are  small.  The  flavour  is 
good,  and  the  fruits  are  a  fine  colour  and  very 
solid.  Freedom,  an  American  variety,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  fruits  I  know,  and  for  growing 
in  pots  has  few  superiors.  It  is  a  free  setter,  the 
fruits  are  large  and  well  shaped,  while  colour  and 
flavour  are  excellent.  Magnus,  another  American 
sort,  is  a  little  like  Sutton's  Peachblow,  especially 
in  colour.  Here  it  is  considered  to  be  the  finest 
flavoured  of  all  Tomatoes.  The  foliage  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  I  know,  but  the  fruits, 
although  of  fine  size  and  shape,  are  never  very 
numerous. 

Sparks's  Earliana  is  yet  another  American  that 
I  have  grown  for  some  years.  It  ripens  as  soon 
as  Sutton's  Earliest  and  is  quite  as  prolific  as  that 
excellent  sort.  It  is  rather  peculiar  in  shape, 
and  the  foot-stalks  are  very  long.  In  colour  it  is 
a  dull  scarlet,  while  in  flavour  it  is  the  sweetest 
of  all  Tomatoes,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
I  got  a  few  seeds  of  a  variety  named  Keelings 
this  season,  but  I  fail  to  find  the  name  in  any 
catalogue.  Are  any  readers  of  The  Garden 
acquainted  with  it  ?  It  seems  a  little  coarse,  and 
is  certainly  late,  as  no  fruits  had  ripened  on 
June  27.  Stirling  Castle,  although  not  a  large 
fruit,  is  a  wonderful  bearer  and  always  reliable. 


Laird's  Supreme  for  all-round  qualities  I  have 
never  seen  equalled,  and  I  grow  it  in  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  sort.  It  is  a  grand 
setter,  carries  good-sized,  fine-shaped  fruits,  and 
the  flavour  is  excellent.  C.  Blair. 

Preston  Hoiise,  Linlithgoii\  N.B. 


NEW     PLANTS. 

Odontoglossum  Eleanor  Westonbirt  variety. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  0. 
cirrhosum  and  0.  Uro-Skinneri,  the  result  being 
medium-sized  flowers  with  beautiful  markings. 
The  sepals  are  lanceolate  with  very  acute  apices, 
the  petals  being  somewhat  broader  and  frilled  at 
the  margins.  The  labellum  is  comparatively 
large,  the  white  ground  being  beautifully  striated 
with  rich  crimson.  The  sepals  and  petals  have  a 
yellow  ground  colour  freely  marked  with  dull 
brownish  crimson  blotches  and  dots.  Award  of 
merit. 

Lmlio-Caltleya  Glivemagnifica. — A  cross  be- 
tween Lfelio  prtestans  and  Cattleya  aurea.  We 
have  in  this  bigeneric  hybrid  a  flower  of  rare 
beauty  and  refinement,  but  of  good  size  also. 
The  shape  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  quite 
normal,  and  the  colour  is  of  the  richest  rosy 
mauve  or  pale  purple.  The  labellum  is  very 
conspicuous  ;  it  is  large  and  very  broad  at  the 
top,  with  delicately  fringed  margins.  The  colour 
is  the  richest  velvety  crimson  imaginable,  with 
very  rich  golden  yellow  inside  the  throat.  First- 
class  certificate.  Both  were  shown  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury ,  Gloucester, 
before  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Holland  Park  on  the 
7th  inst. ,  when  the  awards  were  made. 

Viola  Ernest  Needham.  — A  fancy  variety, 
white,  rayed,  with  a  heavy  margin  ot  violet  and 
mauve.  From  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son, 
Sheffield.     Award  of  merit. 

Begonia  Frilled  Queen. — A  lovely  variety  of 
the  crimped  class,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  pink.  From  Messrs.  Black- 
luore  and  Langdon,  Bath.     Award  of  merit. 

Beijonia  Duchess  of  Cornwall.  —  A  double- 
flowered  variety  of  an  intense  glowing  crimson 
hue  ;  certainly  the  richest  of  its  colour  we  have 
seen.  From  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon. 
Award  of  merit. 

Delphiniu/n  Statuaire  Rude. — A  delightfully 
toned  flower  of  the  softest  mauve  in  a  noble 
columnar  spike  of  great  beauty  and  excellence. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  Larkspurs  we  have  seen. 
From  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon.  Award 
of  merit. 

Tunica  Saxijraya  fi.-pl. — Those  who  know  the 
typical  species  of  the  above  can  form  an  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  this  semi-double  variety  with  its 
blossoms  of  a  deeper  pink  hue.  For  rockwork, 
walls,  ruins  and  the  like  this  plant  will  be  as 
welcome  as  it  is  delightful.  From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  Kent.     Award  of  merit. 

Rose  Molly  Sharman  Crawjord. — A  very  fine 
white-flowered  Tea  Rose  of  great  purity  and 
excellent  form. 

Rose  Mrs.  David  Jardine  (Hybrid  Tea). — A 
charming  flower,  rosy  peach  in  colour,  the  form 
being  excellent. 

Rose  Florence  Edith  Goulthwaite  (Hybrid  Tea). 
A  delightful  Rose  of  salmon  and  cream  colouring, 
the  flowers  flushed  with  pink. 

Rose  Oeorge  C.  Waud  (Hybrid  Tea). — A  very 
handsome  Rose  of  a  cherry  scarlet  hue  and  of 
beautiful  form.  The  above  Roses  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards,  County  Down,  and  each  received  an 
award  of  merit. 

Delphinium  Progression. — A  white-flowered 
variety  of  considerable  purity  and  merit,  repre- 
senting an  advance  upon  existing  white-flowered 
varieties.  Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester.  Award  of  merit.  All  the 
above  were  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Holland  Park,  on  the  7th  and 
8th  inst. ,  when  the  awards  were  made. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS  FOE  THE  SEASIDE. 

The  Tamarisks. 

THE  Tamarisks,  or  species  of  Tamarix, 
possess  some  considerable  importance 
from  a  decorative  standpoint,  parti- 
cularly  in    gardens   situated    in   the 
vicinity  of  the  coast,  for  they  thrive 
quite  close  to  the  high-water  mark, 
and  are  rarely,  if  ever,  discoloured  by  salt-laden 
winds.     In  some  towns  various  sorts  of  Tamarix 
are  cultivated  as  hedges,  and  as  such  they  have 
much  to  commend  them.      At  Southport  many 
such  hedges  may  be  seen  in  the  public  gardens 
situated  between  the  esplanade  and  marine  lake, 
and  they  have  a  particularly  bright  appearance. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  a  dwarf  shrub  or  hedge  plant 
that  the  Tamarisks  are  always  met  with,  for  some 
grow  into  large  specimens  of  tree-like  proportions, 
the  trunks  sometimes  being  from  1  foot  to  1 J  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  examples  15  feet  or  20  feet 
high.      Such  specimens  are  to  be  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  England,  many  fine  ones  existing 
at    Abbotsbury   Castle,    Dorset,   while    in    the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  they  are  frequently  found. 
Some  parts  of    the    Kentish    coast    are  thickly 
dotted  with   Tamarisks,  while  numerous   large 
examples  are  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.    It  is  not,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  only  that   the  Tamarisks  are  to   be 
found,  for  fine  specimens  exist  in  many  inland 
gardens,  and  when  well  grown  the  beauty  of  their 
bright  green  foliage,   graceful    habit  and  pink 
flowers  is  always  appreciated. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  stronger-growing  mem- 
bers of  the  family  is  Tamarix  galliea,  the  French 
Tamarisk.  Under  favourable  conditions  this 
grows  at  least  20  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  of  con- 
siderable proportions. 

A  closely  allied  plant  is  T.  angliea,  another 
European  species,  which  is  widely  distributed 
through  the  western  portion  of  the  Continent 
and  is  also  found  in  England  ;  it  assumes  large 
proportions,  and  is  somewhat  like  the  former 
plant.  T.  chinensis  is  a  Chinese  species  peculiar 
by  reason  of  its  elegant  plumose  habit ;  growth 
is  more  luxuriant  in  the  case  of  young  plants  than 
is  so  with  many  other  sorts.  The  flowers  are 
pink  and  borne  freely.  It  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  use  in  shrubberies  or  for  groups  in  prominent 
places  on  lawns.  In  height  it  is  very  similar  to 
T.  galliea. 

T.  pentandra  is  found  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
parts  of  Asia,  and  of  late  years  much  attention 
has  been  directed  to  it,  or  rather  to  a  plant 
whose  name  is  really  a  synonym  of  this.  The  plant 
referred  to  is  T.  Pallasii  rosea,  or  T.  hispida 
aestivalis  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs  we  possess,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
producing  its  flowers  during  late  summer. 
Although  when  mature  it  forms  a  large  bush,  it 
can  be  kept  small  by  pruning  back  each  spring. 
This  results  in  shoots  3  feet  or  more  in  length 
being  formed,  which  bloom  from  end  to  end,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  very  delicate  shade  of  pink. 
The  flowering  period  extends  over  a  space  of  six 
weeks.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  when  planted  in 
rich  soil  in  moderate-sized  masses. 

T.  tetrandra  is  a  free-growing,  free-flowering 
plant  suitable  for  massing  in  prominent  positions. 
It  is  of  loose,  elegant  appearance,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  light  green  leaves  and  pinkish  flowers 
is  very  pleasing.  It  blossoms  during  late  spring. 
The  German  Tamarisk  (T.  germanica)  really 
belongs  to  another  genus,  the  correct  name  being 
Myricaria  germanica.  It  is  less  suitable  than 
any  of  those  previously  mentioned  for  ornamental 
gardening. 

For  general  purposes  intending  planters  cannot 
do  better  than  select  T.  galliea  and  T.  chinensis 
of  the  larger-growing  sorts,  and  T.  pentandra 
and  T.  tetrandra  for  other  purposes.  Although 
the  Tamarisks  will  grow  and  do  well  in  poor 


sandy  soil,  they  grow  more  vigorously  and  attain 
larger  proportions  in  good  loam.  Propagation 
may  be  effected  during  winter  by  making  cuttings 
9  inches  to  12  inches  long  from  the  previous 
year's  wood  and  inserting  them  in  a  shady 
border  out  of  doors  in  a  similar  manner  to 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  cuttings. 


We  have  seldom  seen  finer  specimens,  and  this 
refers  not  only  to  the  individual  bloom  but 
the  spike  itself.  With  these  also  came  a  collec- 
tion of  seedling  Pinks  of  Messrs.  Ladham's 
(Southampton)  strain ;  the  laced  forms  were  very 
charming  and  the  self  of  much  beauty. 


THE    TULIP   TREE. 

(LiKIODENDRON    TULIPIFBRA.) 

This  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  larger  hardy  deciduous 
trees  we  have.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is  found 
in  moist  bottoms  and  alongside  rivers,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  120  feet  to  150  feet,  with 
trunks  having  a  diameter  of  3  feet  or  more.  The 
wood  is  described  as  being  white,  hard  and 
heavy,  and  easy  to  work.  The  heart-wood  is  of 
a  lemon  yellow  colour,  and  is  strong  and  durable 
enough  for  almost  any  purpose.  It  would  pro- 
bably hardly  pay  to  grow  it  for  timber  in  this 
country,  its  chief  value  here  being  as  an  orna- 
mental subject  for  the  lawn  or  park,  where  it 
requires  a  fairly  moist  spot  and  plenty  of  room 
to  develop,  some  of  the  older  specimens  in  this 
country  being  nearly  100  feet  in  height,  with  a 
proportionate  spread  of  branches. 

The  leaves  are  about  5  inches  long  by  6  inches 
wide,  four  lobed,  the  lobes  being  arranged  in  two 
pairs  on  the  sides  of  the  leaf,  while  at  first  sight 
it  looks  as  if  there  was  another  lobe  missing  at 
the  apex  of  the  leaf,  where  the  two  lobes  nearest 
the  tip  project  further  than  the  centre  of  the 
leaf.  The  autumn  colour  of  the  foliage  is  intense 
golden  yellow  and  is  rarely  absent  on  established 
trees,  whatever  the  season  may  be.  The  creamy 
yellow  flowers  open  in  June  and  July,  but  are 
usually  too  high  up  to  be  much  noticed.  They 
are,  roughly,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Tulip,  from 
which  the  tree  has  been  given  its  common  name. 
The  bark,  especially  that  on  the  larger  roots,  has 
a  distinct  odour  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  has 
certain  medicinal  properties  ;  it  is  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer  for  giving  taste  and 
smell. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds,  which  germi- 
nate readily  outdoors  if  sown  in  a  moist  spot  in 
spring.  The  young  plants  require  transplanting 
every  year  for  the  first  three  years,  when  they 
can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  two  years  without 
removal,  unless,  of  course,  they  are  planted  in 
their  permanent  quarters.  Transplanting  is  best 
done  in  early  April  or  just  as  the  young  buds 
show  signs  of  moving,  as,  like  its  near  ally  the 
Magnolia,  the  Tulip  Tree  makes  rather  fleshy 
roots,  which  are  apt  to  rot  if  they  are  disturbed 
in  cold,  wet  weather.  There  are  some  five  or 
six  varieties,  of  which  L.  t.  aureo-marginata, 
with  leaves  margined  with  silver  in  spring, 
changing  to  yellow  later  on,  and  L.  t.  fastigiata, 
a  strong-growing,  upright  tree,  are  the  best. 
Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clabk. 
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E  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


THREE    NEW    DAFFODILS. 

(Bedouin,   Fibeflamb    and    Sunrise.) 
AM  afraid  to  say  how  many  hundreds  of 
named   varieties   of   Daffodils   are  known 
to-day  to  experts.     We  have  Long  Trum- 
pets and  Short  Trumpets,  Big  Cups  and 
Little  Cups,  Large  Eyes  and  Small  Eyes 
in  every  gradation  of  size  and  shape,  with 
the  result  that  show  committees  and  judges  are 
harassed  and  worried  to  know  where  one  class 
ends  and  the  other  begins.     Disputes  arise,  as  at 
Truro  and  Birmingham   in  this  present  year  of 
grace.    Catalogues  differ.    The  charming  Sunrise 
of    the  plate    is  listed  by   Miss  Currey  as  an 
Engleheartii  and  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  as  a 
Barri  !    Could  there  be  a  more  timely  illustration 
of  the  necessity  for  some  definite  classification 
to    which    all     of     us    would    yield    a    willing 
acquiescence,  as  "  Bridgers  "  do  to  the  rules  of  the 
Portland  Club  and  cricket  players  to  the  laws  of 
the  M.C.C.?    Daffodil  people   naturally  look  to 
the   Narcissus  committee  of  the    Royal   Horti- 
cultural Society  in  their  dilemma,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  they  will  not  look  in  vain.     It  is 
pretty  well  known  that  a  sub-committee  has  been 
sitting  his  summer  under  the  able  guidance  of 
one    of    the    grand    old — and   yet    up-to-date — 
men   of  the  Daffodil  world,  the    Rev.   William 
Wilks,  on  purpose  to  classify  all  existing  named 
flowers.      The  result  of  their  deliberations  will 
see  daylight  very  soon,   and  I  feel  sure  will  be 
helpful  to  many,   but   it  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  final  effort.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  a 
first  attempt,   and   no  one,  I    know,   more  than 
the   committee    themselves   will  realise   its   im- 
perfections and  its  tentativeness. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  the   more  immediate 
subject  of  these  notes,  viz.,  the  coloured  plate  of 
the  three  new   red-cupped    varieties — Bedouin, 
Fireflame  and  Sunrise.      Bright  colour  is  always 
noticeable  in  Daffodils.     The  white  or  yellow  of 
the  perianth  is  such  a  good  foil  no  one  can  help 
being  attracted.     I  can  remember  when  good  red 
cups  were  rare.     Now,  however,  they  are  much 
less  uncommon,   thanks    to    an  ever-increasing 
army  of  hybridisera.     The  three  blooms  figured 
in  the  plate  are  excellent  examples  of  their  latest 
efforts.      Bedouin   is   altogether   an  exceptional 
flower,  and  was  one  of  the   very  best  in  Mr. 
Dawson's  gold  medal  collection  at  Vincent  Square 
on  April  14.    It  is  a  large,  striking  incomparabilis, 
something  after  the  style  of  Flora  Wilson,  which 
I  believe  is  one  of  its  parents.     The  large  and 
rich  orange  scarlet  cup  is   surrounded   with  a 
broad     overlapping     ivory  -  white    perianth    of 
quite  4  inches  in  diameter   and    of    much    sub- 
stance.    It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  red  cups 
that   we  have  ;    price  only  £30.       Sunrise  is   a 
seedling  of  Mrs.  Backhouse.      It  has  a  flattish 
orange  cup,  with  a  red  edge,  and  is  distinguished 
by  well-deiined  yellow  flames  on  the  white  petals. 
This  marking  is,  I  believe,  unique.     It  is  a  tall 
grower,  and  when  I  saw  it  in  Loudon  thought 
highly  of  it  as  a  decorative  variety.      Fireflame 
is  also  a  1908  introduction.      From  its  general 
appearance     it     suggests     M.     J.     Berkeley  x 
Poetarum  parentage,     lilackwell  is  a  fairly  well- 
known   flower   of   a   similar   type.       Their   dis- 
tinguishing features  are  earliness  and  brightness, 
and  because  of  these  qualities  tliey  are  very  useful 
either  in  the  border  or  as  out  flowers.     Everyone 
should  have  a  few  of  these  early  bright  varieties 


Sweet  Peas  and  Pinks  from  Berkshire. 

Mrs.  de  Laoey-Laoey  sends  from  The  Garden 
House,  Stamford,    Dingley,  splendid    flowers  of    o..ul.iu  ,.n,.^,  .*  .^..   u.  .,„^o^  ^^...j.  ^..g..^  ,„..„„.«„ 
Sweet   Pea  Eckford's    Giant,    cut  from   plants    in  their  collection  to  prolong  the  season  of  red 


which  have  been  inoculated  with  nitro-baoterine.    cups. 


J.  Jacob. 
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RAMONDIAS    (ROSETTE    MULLEINS) 
AND    THEIR    CULTURE. 

A    T  the  present  time,  when  the  Ramondias 

/\  are  in  flower,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 

/  \        anything  more  daintily  pretty  than  a 

/     \        group  of  these  little  alpines  happily 

/  »^     situated  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.    In 

the  Kew  Rockery  am  ideal  place  is 
found  for  them  on  the  shady  side  of  a  Bay,  and 
there  these  Pyrenean  plants  enjoy  a  cool,  moist 
position,  shade  without  the  drip  of  overhanging 
trees  and,  as  they  are  planted  with  their  rosettes 
of  leaves  in  a  vertical  position,  one  can  see  them 
to  the  best  advantage. 

At  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  they  grow  with 
great  freedom  and  probably  are  a  little  more 
vigorous,  and  in  the  moister  climate  here  obtain- 
ing do  not  seem  to  require  quite  so  much  shade. 
In  a  sunken  path,  with  masses  of  Ferns  rising  on 
either  side,  irregular  blocks  of  stone  are  placed 
to  form  steps  leading  to  a  higher  part  of  the 
rookery.  The  crevices  of  these  steps  are 
numerous  and  ample,  and  are  planted  with  the 
Ramondia,  so  that  the  steps  are  studded  with 
their  crinkled  rosettes  of  leaves,  from  which  rise 
a  quantity  of  dainty  purple  and  white  flowers 
with  orange  eyes,  borne  upon  slender  stems. 
Here,  if  planted  in  a  place  where  the  water  does 
not  collect,  they  thrive  equally  well  planted  in 
the  ordinary  position  as  in  a  vertical  one. 
Writing  of  planting  in  crevices,  one  has  to  see 
that  these  are  not  merely  blind  holes,  for  alpines 
love  good  drainage  and  a  deep  root-run.  Many 
of  them,  though  so  dwarf  in  stature,  have 
tremendous  roots  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  foliage. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica  alha  is  a  beautiful  pure 
white  variety  and  worthy  of  special  care.  Mr. 
Perry  claims  to  have  distributed  this  really  good 
plant,  having  found  it  growing  wild  with  the 
commoner  form  in  the  Pyrenees,  where,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  he  found  several  other 
albino  forms  of  alpines.  R.  pyrenaica  rosea  is 
also  a  delightful  plant,  but  theroj  seems  to  be 
intermediate  shades  between  the  pHire  white  one 
and  this  rose-coloured  variety. 

S.  serbica  is  a  more  uncommon  species  from 
Servia,  having  flowers  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
mauve.  The  rosettes  of  leaves  have  a  more 
grassy  green  appearance,  while  the  individual 
leaves  are  more  attenuated  at  the  base  than  in 
R.  pyrenaica.  R.  serbica  var.  Nathalias  is  a 
fine  variety  of  the  former,  with  deeper-coloured 
flowers,  and  found  on  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Both  this  Servian  species  and  its  variety  will 
grow  in  similar  positions  to  the  Pyrenean  one, 
while  all  of  them  seem  to  enjoy  a  peaty  soil. 

Ramondia  (Syn.  Janhia)  Heldrdchii  from 
Thessaly  is  rather  a  difficult  plant  to  grow.  The 
silky  white  hairs  of  the  leaves  give  it  an  inter- 
esting appearance,  and  possibly  denote  a  dislike 
of  dampness.  So  far,  though  the  plant  lives,  it 
has  not  been  a  success  here.  The  Ramondia 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Gesneracese,  and 
several  of  the  genera  are  remarkable  for  the  ease 
with  which  they  strike  from  leaf-cuttings.  The 
Gloxinia  and  Saintpaulia  may  be  cited  as  familiar 
examples,  while  the  Ramondia  also  shares  this 
characteristic.  Sound,  firm  leaves  should  be 
selected  in  the  autumn  and  taken  off  close  to  the 
base  of  the  old  plant.  Pots  or  pans  should  be 
prepared  as  for  cuttings,  using  a  compost  of 
tandy  peat  and  the  leaves  inserted  by  the 
petioles,  the  pots  then  being  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  or  a  greenhouse  with  a  slight  bottom-heat. 
The  leaf -cuttings  usually  just  form  roots  through 
the  winter,  then  in  the  following  spring  form 
new  little  rosettes  of  leaves,  when  they  may  be 
potted  up  separately.  The  seed  of  the  common 
Ramondia  ripens  and  germinates  here  very 
freely,  so  that  leaf  propagation  is  only  useful  for 
the  good  forms. 

Olasnevin.  C.  F.  Ball. 


BROMPTON   STOCKS. 

The  art  of  raising  the  beautiful  Brompton  Stocks, 
which  were  the  pride  and  delight  of  our  fore- 
fathers, seems  to  be  almost  lost  in  the  garden  of 
to-day.     Ten  Week  or  German  Stocks  there  are 
in  abundance  in  most  gardens,  and  the  brave  and 
sweet  display  they  make  is  very  acceptable  ;  but 
still  we  miss  the  dear  old  Bromptons  with  their 
towering    spikes   of    bright    and   richly-scented 
blossoms  borne  in  early  spring.     Probably  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  young  plants  through 
the  winter  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
Brompton  Stock  in  popularity,  and  on  a  heavy 
soil   in   a    low-lying 
situation    the    diffi-    j', 
culty  is  a  real  one. 
There  are,  however, 
hundreds  of  gardens 
that  are  neither  very 
exposed     nor     very 
wet.     In   these    the 
famous    old    flower 
could  be  grown  with 
perfect    ease.      A 
packet  of   seed  will 
give  sufficient  plants 
for    most    gardens, 
and     it    should    be 
sown  before  July  is 
out.   Make  a  shallow 
drill  by  treading  a 
rake     handle     hori- 
zontally into  a  plot 
of  fine  soil,  scatter 
in    the    seeds    very 
finely,     return     the 
soil  with   the  rake, 
tread   lightly,    rake 
and  again  make  level 
and  water  in.  If  thin 
sowing  is  practised, 
the  plants   may   re- 
main   in    the    seed 
row  until  planted  in 
permanent    quarters 
at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber,   or    they     may 
remain     and    be 
planted   out  perma- 
nently   in    early 
spring.  E.  .1. 


and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  after  flowering 
a  baking  treatment  until  October  or  November 
ensures  the  fullest  measure  of  success.  In  practice 
this  may  be  secured  by  covering  the  plants  with 
sashes  so  elevated  as  to  admit  air  and  yet  prevent 
water  reaching  the  plants.  Planted  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  growth  becomes  active  at  once. 
None  of  them  can  endure  sodden  surroundings, 
and  anything  which  promotes  dryness  at  the  root 
in  winter  will  add  correspondingly  to  the  future 
well-being  of  the  plants. 

The  Cushion  Irises  are  pre-eminently  subjects 
for  natural  well-drained  soils,  and  a  sun-baked 
spot  at  the  foot  of  any  low  wall   will   almost 


THE    CUSHION 

IRISES. 
There  are  Irises  for 
every  garden  and  for 
every  position  in  a 
garden,  and  growers 
with  wide  experi- 
ence may  be  dis- 
posed to  share  Mr. 
Reginald  Farrar's 
invective,  frankly 
believing  that  the 
Cushion  Irises  are 
beyond  the  ambition 
of  any  but  experts 
and  favoured  gar- 
dens. That  this 
section  embraces 
some  species  diffi- 
cult   to    regard    as 

permanent  occupants  of  our  borders  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  a  few 
which  amateurs  may  attempt  with  confidence, 
and  few  plants  surpass  in  beauty  those  gorgeous 
and  majestic  coloured  flowers  which,  once  deign- 
ing to  reward  the  ardent  cultivator,  seem  to  act 
as  incentives  to  future  efforts. 

Originating  within  the  western  limits  of  Asia, 
these  Oncocyclus  and  Regelia  Irises  are  peculiar 
to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  indigenous. 
They  flower  with  us,  for  the  most  part,  in  May 
and  June,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  the  growths 
are   matured   for   the   following  year's   display, 


ONE   OF   THE   CPSHION    IRISES  :     I.    IBERIOA. 


guarantee  success,  for  such  a  position  is  sure  to 
dry  out  naturally  as  soon  as  flowering  is  com- 
pleted, and  then  only  in  an  occasional  year  will 
the  border  feel  the  influence  of  returning  mois- 
ture too  soon  in  autumn,  when  the  lights  may  be 
employed  to  ward  oft'  excess.  Soil  for  these 
Irises  should  be  rich,  and  that  which  is  most 
conducive  to  success  is  a  natural  fertile  loam. 
Soil  artificially  compounded  may  at  times  be 
unavoidable  ;  then  preference  should  be  given  to 
old  meadow  turf  that  has  been  stacked  for  some 
time,  employing  this  as  the  staple,  to  which  is 
added  a  quantity  of  shingle,  crushed  limestone 
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or  chalk.  The  plants  should  be  set  deep  and  firm, 
with  the  rootstook  about  1  inch  below  the  surface, 
and  they  are  best  left  undisturbed  afterwards. 

The  illustration  shows  Iris  iberiea,  a  beautiful 
species  from  the  Caucasus  and  one  which 
amateurs  unacquainted  with  this  section  might 
well  obtain  on  trial.  The  standards  are  pale 
lilac  and  white,  with  deeper  veins  ;  the  falls  are 
chocolate  brown,  mottled  with  an  amber  colour  ; 
and  the  throat  is  marked  by  a  deep  velvety 
maroon  blotch.  The  flowers  are  borne  upon 
stems  12  inches  to  15  inches  in  height,  though 
the  plant  itself  is  only  6  inches  high. 

Thomas  Smith. 

Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines. 
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HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 


M 


TREE  P^ONY  IN  A  LINCOLNSHIRE 

GARDEN. 
The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Hall,  Manby 
Rectory,  Louth,  Lincolnshire.  It  represents  a 
Tree  Pajony  in  the  rectory  garden  there,  which 
carried  at  one  time  over  234  blooms. 


VERONICA    ALLIONL 

Amono  the  Veronicas  are  many  beautiful  little 
alpines.  and  of  these  one  of  the  prettiest  is  V. 
Allioni,  not  now  much  seen,  although  a  spurious 
plant  of  much  inferior  value  is  substituted.  It  is 
a  low-growing  subject  with  greyish  green  leaves 
and  small  closely-arranged  spikes  of  dark  blue 
flowers  not  more  than  6  inches  high.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  these  spikes  is  so 
close  that  a  somewhat  matter-of-fact  catalogue 
compiler  has  said  they  are  "like  lead  pencils." 
In  any  case,  the  whole  plant  is  one  to  be  coveted 
by  the  alpine  grower,  and  as  it  is  not  difficult  to 
cultivate,  even  in  an  exposed  part  of  the  rockery, 
it  might  be  added  to  many  collections  with 
profit.  I  find  that  V.  Allioni  does  well  with  me 
at  Dumfries  on  an  elevated  place  in  the  rook 
garden,  and  in  loam  and  grit  with  plenty  of  small 
stones  about  it  and  in  full  sun.  It  is  increased  by 
division  in  spring  or  autumn.  S.  Arnott. 


A.  DAY,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Brandon, 
Esq.,  Redfields  Gardens,  Church- 
Crookham,  Hants,  sends  us  a 
photograph  of  five  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias, three  of  which  together 
measured  5  feet  in  diameter.  Un- 
fortunately, the  photograph  was  not  quite 
I  suitable  for  reproduction,  but  we  give  below  the 
accompanying  note:  "I  am  sending  you  a 
photograph  of  five  herbaceous  Calceolarias  which 
were  grown  here  this  season  ;  you  will  see 
the  size  of  the  plants  by  the  tape  measure. 
I  sowed  the  seed  on  July  1  {last  year)  in  a 
[  shallow  pan  partly  filled  with  loam,  peat  and 
leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  covering  the 
I  pan  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  standing  it  in 
a  cool  frame  in  the  shade.  I  turned  the  glass 
each  morning  till  the  seedlings  appeared.  As 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  they  were 
pricked  off  into  2i-inch  pots,  using  loam  and 
leaf-soil  with  the  addition  of  a  little  peat.  When 
they  had  filled  these  pots  with  roots  they  were 
shifted  into  3-inoh  pots,  using  two  parts  loam  and 
one  part  leaf -soil  and  decayed  manure  from  an 
old  hot-bed.  The  next  shift  was  into  5-ineh  pots, 
using  soil  as  before,  and  from  these  they  were 
moved  into  8-inch  pots  (in  which  they  flowered), 
still  using  similar  soil,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
Le  Fruitier,  about  a  5-inch  potful  to  a  bushel 
and  a-half  of  soil. 

When  the  flowering  pots  were  well  filled  with 
roots  I  commenced  using  weak  liquid  manure, 
only  just  colouring  the  water,  or  for  a  change 
putting  a  tablespoonful  of  Le  Fruitier  to 
1  gallon  of  water,  letting  it  stand  a  few  hours 
before  using.  I  always  used  clear  water  at 
alternate  waterings.  The  plants  were  grown  in 
a  frame  till  October,  when  they  were  placed  near 
the  glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  I  fumigated 
occasionally  to  keep  down  green  fly,  and  took 
care   never   to   shift  the  plants  before  the  pots 


were  well  filled  with  roots,  or  give  them  too 
large  a  shift,  as  these,  with  overwatering,  I 
regard  as  the  chief  causes  of  failure." 
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A   PRETTY   GREENHOUSE   HEATH. 

(Erica  propendbns.  ) 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  greenhouse  Heaths 
extends  there  is  not  one  which  can  when  in 
flower  be  in  any  way  confounded  with  this,  while 
in  addition  to  its  distinctive  characters  it  ranks 
among  the  most  beautiful  members  of  the  genus. 
Introduced  from  South  Africa  in  1800,  this 
Heath  was  twenty  years  ago  comparatively 
unknown  ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  made  con- 
siderable headway  in  popular  favour,  and  in 
1899  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  belongs  to  that 
section  of  greenhouse  Heaths  known  as  soft 
wooded,  that  is  to  say,  the  class  to  which  the 
popular  Erica  hyemalis  belongs.  In  build  it  is 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  that  well-known 
plant,  but  the  growth  is  more  slender  and  the 
habit  dwarfer.  The  flowers  in  their  shape, 
colour  and  arrangement  are,  however,  totally 
difierent,  for  they  are  of  a  decided  bell  shape, 
and  are  suspended  singly  on  slender  stalks  each 
about  1  inch  long. 

The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  difiicult  to 
define,  being  of  a  pinkish  hue  with  a  suspicion 
of  mauve  and  lilac.  At  a  little  distance, 
or  viewed  in  a  subdued  light,  a  mass  of 
flowers  such  as  that  presented  by  a  plant  in 
good  condition  has  a  curious  misty  appearance, 
but  at  the  same  time  decidedly  pleasing.  This 
Heath  has  of  late  joined  the  limited  number  of 
those  taken  in  hand  by  the  cultivators  that 
supply  Covent  Garden  Market  with  flowering 
plants.  H.  P. 

ARUM    LILIES    AND    THEIR 

TREATMENT. 
These  exceedingly  useful  and  attractive  subjects 
should  be  given  good  treatment  if  large,  elegant 
flower  spathes  are  required,  together 
with  healthy  foliage.  Our  plan  of 
growing  them  probably  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  many  others  who 
are  successful  with  their  culture. 
Some  gardeners  I  know  grow  them 
in  pots  during  the  summer,  but  I 
prefer  planting  them  out  in  the 
open  on  a  piece  of  well-manured 
land  at  this  season.  As  soon  as 
they  have  finished  flowering  they 
are  divided  and  planted  out  at 
1()  inches  apart,  and  but  little  at- 
tention is  necessary  through  the 
summer,  except  to  keep  the  soil 
among  the  plants  free  from  weeds 
and  giving  the  roots  a  thorough 
soaking  at  intervals  in  dry  weather 
with  manure  water.  The  old  leaves 
m\\  soon  die  down,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  fresh  healthy  lot. 

About  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
September  the  plants  may  be  lifted 
and  potted  up,  using  pots  of  various 
sizes  to  suit  the  size  of  the  plants. 
Before  lifting  them,  however,  it  is 
well  to  give  the  soil  a  thorough 
soaking  with  water  if  needed,  and 
after  the  potting  is  finished  the 
plants  are  stood  in  a  rather  shaded 
spot  and  kept  well  syringed  at 
intervals  should  the  weather  prove 
dry  and  warm. 

When  potting  them  be-  careful 
not  to  damage  the  roots  more 
than  can  possibly  be  helped,  and 
when  the  roots  have  well  filled 
the  pots,  feed  freely  with  liquid 
manure;  but  if  smaller  blooms 
are  wanted  less  feeding  is  desir- 
able. H.  Markham. 
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THE     ROSE    GARDEN. 

NOVELTIES  IN  BEDDING  EOSES. 

IT  is  not  every  novelty  that  appears  of  which 
one  can  say  "it  is  a  good  garden  Rose," 
but  of  late  years  decorative  varieties  have 
predominated  among  the  large  output 
from  the  numerous  raisers  now  engaged 
in  the  work  of  cross- fertilising  this  flower. 
In  these  few  notes  I  propose  to  name  some  really 
good  sorts  that  will  supply  tliat  variety  which  is 
so  dear  to  the  lover  of  the  garden,  and  anyone 
may  safely  plant  in  quantity  the  sorts  named 
herewith,  for  they  are  the  creme  a,  la  crime  of 
the  recent  introduc- 
tions. It  would  be  a 
large  garden  that  could 
accommodate  beds  of 
one  variety  of  the  many 
excellent  sorts,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  they 
be  planted  in  small 
groups,  say,  threes  or 
fives,  a  plan  that  would 
show  at  a  glance  which 
would  be  most  accept- 
able for  making  larger 
plantations.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  name  the 
Roses  in  order  of  merit, 
because  I  consider  they 
are  all  good  of  their 
respective  classes. 

One  of  the  first  to 
notice  is  Mme.  Melanie 
Soupert,  a  variety  of 
great  beauty,  with  huge 
flowers,  not  very  double. 
The  conical  form  of  the 
half -open  blooms  is  very 
attractive,  and  the 
colouring  of  salmon 
yellow  and  carmine  is 
most  exquisite.  It  is 
quite  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  novelties  which 
that  prince  of  raisers, 
M.  Pernet  Bucher,  has 
given  us.  His  other 
novelty.  Marquis  de 
Sinety,  is,  perhaps,  up 
to  the  present  moment 
the  most  remarkable 
colour  yet  obtained.  It 
seems  like  a  glorified  Ma 
Capuoine,  with  the  fiery 
orange  colour  even  more 
conspicuous  than  that. 
Charlotte  Klemm  must 
be  grown  by  the  hun- 
dred. Its  colour  is  most 
gorgeous,  the  effect  of 
a  mass  being  almost  as 
brilliant  as  a  bed  of 
Henry  Jacoby  Gera- 
nium. It  is  a  China 
Rose  with  a  very  large 
semi-double  flower  of 
quaint  formation. 

Friedrichsriit  is  a 
deep  blood-red  colour 
and  a  grand  full  flower, 
sweetly  fragrant.  Every 

shoot  seems  to  blossom,  and  this  should  prove  a 
real  good  thing,  for  we  are  in  need  of  brilliant 
bedding  Roses  that  have  individual  flowers  of 
gi  lod  quality  and  yet  freely  produced.  I  think 
tliis  character  may  be  claimed  for  M.  Pernet 
llacher's  latest  novelty,  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot, 
a  Hybrid  Tea  with  brilliant  velvety  scarlet 
flowers  shaded  with  fiery  red.  It  is  said  to  keep 
its  colour  well  under  a  hot  sun.  A  tendency  to 
lose  their  wonderful  colouring  under  hot  sun  is 
characteristic  of  many  recent  Roses.  If  this  one 
maintains  its  colour  it  will  become  immensely 
popular. 


Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  yields  the  most  delightful 
buds  imaginable,  and  somewhat  like  a  Lady 
Roberts.  This  variety  is  peculiar  in  having  two 
or  three  different  colours  on  the  one  plant,  but  in 
older  bushes  this  may  be  overcome.  Mrs.  Peter 
Blair  is  a  grand  addition  to  the  yellows,  although 
not  very  rich  in  tint.  Its  beautiful  trusses  of 
buds  show  up  well  on  the  upright  stems.  Hugo 
Roller  is  a  wonderful  Rose  that  has  quite  caught 
the  public  fancy.  The  lovely  blending  of  yellow 
and  crimson  is  so  very  pronounced  that  one  is 
drawn  to  it  at  once.  As  the  variety  yields  its 
blossoms  on  good  erect  stems  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  good  bedding  sort,  with  a  flower  nearly  large 
enough    for     exhibition.      William     Shean     is, 


the  two  in  colour  ;  but  it  is  in  the  erect  habit  of 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  which  makes  it  superior  to  the 
older  Rose.  Hon.  Ina  Bingham  has  such 
wondrous  petals  that  we  can  forgive  the  want 
of  fulness  in  the  flower ;  in  fact,  one  rather 
admires  the  Rose  as  it  is,  for  we  have  iiuite 
enough  double  flowers,  and  these  semi-doubles 
have  a  special  beauty  on  the  plant.  The  colour 
IS  a  warm  shell  pink.  Gustave  Grunerwald  has 
so  firmly  established  itself  as  a  garden  Rose  that 
it  must  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  for  tliis 
purpose.  The  colour  might  be  a  little  more 
taking,  but  the  yello\('ish  shade  on  the  rich  rose- 
pink  ground  has  a  great  attraction,  and  not  less  so 
IS  its  vigorous  growth  and  free-flowering  qualities. 
Queen  of  Spain  can 
either  be  utilised  as  a 
garden  Rose  or  for  ex- 
hibition by  freely  dis- 
budding it.  The  blooms 
have  great  substance, 
and  although  it  is  not 
all  that  we  expected  of 
it,  yet  tliere  is  a  future 
for  this  Rose.  In  Eliza- 
beth Barnes  we  have  a 
marrellous  Rose  of  very 
rich  colouring.  It  is 
like  a  Mme.  Abel  Cha- 
tenay,  Farbenkcinigin 
and  BeautiJ  Inconstante 
all  blended  in  one 
flower,  and,  being  of 
robust  habit,  it  must 
prove  a  general  favour- 
ite. Dora  is  a  flower 
almost  as  large  as  a 
Paul  Neyron,  of  beau- 
tiful  form,  and  of  a 
colour  midway  between 
Captain  Christy  and 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliara. 
Souvenir  de  Stella  Gray 
is  an  exquisite  mixture 
of  apricot  and  orange 
tints,  with  red  splashes 
and  shadings,  long- 
pointed  buds  and 
vigorous  growth.     P. 
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perhaps,  the  largest  flower  yet  obtained  among 
the  Hybrid  Teas  if  we  except  Mildred  Grant. 
It  is  a  huge  flower  of  deep  pink  colour  and 
massive  petals.  It  will  be  one  of  the  best  for 
show  purposes,  and  I  believe  it  cannot  fail  to 
prove  satisfactory  as  a  bedding  Rose. 

Warrior  is  a  much  deeper  Papa  Gontier,  with 
a  superior  growth  to  this  latter.  It  will  grow  as 
vigorously  as  a  Marie  van  Houtte.  This  year 
its  deep  blood-red  buds  are  coming  a  marvellous 
rich  colour.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  will  become  a 
formidable  rival  to  that  lovely  Rose  Grand  Due 
de   Luxembourg.     One  can  scarcely  distinguish 


ROSE    REFUL- 
GENCE. 
This  is  a  new  hybrid 
Sweet    Briar  of    much 
vigour     and     promise. 
The  blooms  are  inclined 
to      be      semi  -  double, 
.3  inches  or  more  across 
and  of  an  intense  glow- 
ing crimson  shade,  the 
colour     appearing     the 
more     pronounced     by 
reason      of      the     rich 
velvety  sheen   seen   on 
the  petals.     Strong  and 
vigorous      in     growth, 
with   the    firm    leafage 
that  would  almost  sug- 
gestR.  nigosa  influence, 
we   have    here   one    of 
the  best  additions  to  the 
Sweet    Briar   that   has 
yet  appeared.   The  good 
attributes   we  have  mentioned    above  are    but 
strengthened  by  remarkable  freedom  of  flowering 
and    the    pronounced     Sweet     Briar     frai;rance 
emitted   by   the   plants.     We   regard   this^  Rose 
with  much  favour,  not  merely  as  a  good  garden 
plant  for  the  few,   but   good   alike  for   beds  or 
groups,  and  capable  of  affording  beauty  of  a  rare 
kind  when  planted  as  a  hedge  or  dividing  line 
in  the  best  positions  in  the  garden.     This  excel- 
lent variety  was  raised  by  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  tlie  23rd  ult., 
when  it  received  an  award  of  merit. 
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GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVA- 
TORY.— The  present  is  an  excel- 
lent   time    to    sow    seeds    of    the 
beautiful  Primula  Sieboldii.     Sow 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
in    a    compost    made    up  of  light 
loam,  leaf -mould  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts, 
this  being  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  rather 
fine  mesh.     Jlix  the     oil  thoroughly,  and  after 


I. —MANURE  SHAKEN  OUT  FOR  A  MUSHROOM 
BED.  THE  HEAP  ON  THE  LEFT  REPRE- 
SENTS THE  SHORT  MATERIAL  WITH  WHICH 
THE  BEDS  ARE  MADE,  AND  THAT  ON  THE 
RIGHT  THE  LONGER  STUFF  FOR  COVERING 
THE  BEDS. 

carefully  crocking  the  pans  or  boxes  in  which  the 
seedlings  are  to  be  reared  fill  in  the  compost  and 
sow  the  seeds  thinly.  Thoroughly  moisten  the 
soil  by  holding  the  pan  or  box  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  with  the  surface  soil  just  above  water 
level.  For  flowering  early  next  spring  the 
present  is  an  excellent  time  to  repot  Arum 
Lilies  that  are  grown  in  pots.  The  compost 
for  these  plants  has  frequently  been  given  in 
these  pages.  Plants  of  the  Indian  Azaleas  that 
have  recently  shed  their  blossoms,  and  are 
standing  in  a  cool  house  to  harden,  should  now 
be  placed  outdoors  for  the  summer  months. 
Choose  a  warm  but  protected  situation,  and  if 
they  are  kept  moist  at  the  roots  their  progress 
will  be  ((uite  satisfactory.  The  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  must  be  freely  ventilated  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  Hydrangeas  may  now 
be  propagated  by  cuttings.  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  insert  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots 
in  light  loamy  soil  and  then  place  them  in  a 
handy  little  propagating  frame  or  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  a  shady  quarter  of  the  greenhouse. 

The,  Floirer  Oarden. — The  layering  of  Carna- 
tions should  proceed  apace  for  next  year's  supply. 
I  always  do  this  work  in  good  time  so  that  the 
layers  may  be  severed  and  nicely  established 
plants  be  raised  by  the  autumn.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  beautiful  garden  Pinks. 
Their  fragrant  blossoms  are  always  welcome,  and 
there  are  many  choice  sorts  comparatively 
unknown.  If  pieces  of  these  plants  be  pulled  off 
with  a  slight  heel  on  them  and  dibbled  in  in  some 
shaded  quarter  they  root  readily  enough.  At 
this  season  I  make  it  a  rule  to  rigorously  remove 
spent  blossoms  and  seed  pods  from  all  plants  that 
are  not  required  for  seed  purposes.  By  these 
means  the  period  of  blossoming  of  the  different 
subjects  is  prolonged. 

Window  Oardening. — To  maintain  a  neat  and 
pleasing  appearance  dead  foliage  and  flowers 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  all  window 
plants.  This  not  only  applies  to  plants  in  the 
window,  but  also  to  the  occupants  of  the  window- 
boxes.  Take  pains  to  water  the  plants  as  they 
need  it,  and  if  any  plant  has  got  dry  at  the  roots 


immerse   the   whole  ball  of  soil   in  a  vessel  of 
water  so  that  it  may  become  saturated. 

Vegetable  Garden. — I  am  just  making  my 
sowing  of  spring  Cabbage  in  a  border  outdoors 
that  has  been  well  prepared  and  thoroughly 
moistened  beforehand.  Seed  germinates  very 
quickly  at  this  season,  so  that  good  plants 
should  be  ready  for  planting  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  I  have  just  lifted  both  Shallots  and 
Garlic,  the  foliage  having  turned  yellow,  which 
is  always  an  indication  that  they  are  ready  for 
this  treatment.  Before  placing  them  indoors  in 
a  cool  place  we  spread  them  out  to  dry  in  the 
sun  ;  in  this  way  they  keep  much  better.  Cos 
Lettuce  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  long 
before  being  tied  rather  loosely.  Leeks,  if  not 
already  planted,  should  be  put  outdoors  in  their 
permanent  quarters  at  once.  Our  earliest  plants 
are  already  doing  well,  and  we  are  feeding  them 
as  growth  proceeds.  We  prefer  that  they  should 
be  planted  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the 
latter  should  be  about  1  foot  asunder.  If  planted 
in  trenches  similar  to  those  prepared  for  Celery, 
Leeks  invariably  do  well.  The  quarters  recently 
assigned  to  Turnips  are  receiving  attention.  I 
am  now  dusting  the  surface  soil  in  the  early 
morning  with  soot,  this  warding  off  attacks  of 
the  Turnip  fly  and  to  a  large  extent  ensuring  the 
success  of  the  crop. 

Fruit  Oarden. — Peaches,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  now  swelling,  should  be  given  a  thorough 
soaking  with  liquid  manure.  This  must  not  be 
left  too  late,  otherwise  its  application  may  be 
harmful.  It  is  before  they  approach  the  ripening 
stage  that  they  can  appreciate  liquid  manure. 
Summer  pruning  of  the  fruit  trees  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  the  different 
subjects  will  not  derive  the  full  benefit  from 
it.  D.  B.  C. 

CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS  IN  THE 
OPEN. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which  many  beginners  are 
no  doubt  interested,  but  have  in  the  past  been 
deterred  from  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  Mush- 
rooms because  they  have  felt  it  is  a  matter  quite 
beyond  them,  and  one  with  which  they  could  not 
very  well  succeed.  We  wish  to  disperse  this 
fallacy  at  once,  and  endeavour  to  lay  down 
simple  rules  by  which  Mushrooms  may  be  grown 
quite  successfully.  Mushrooms  may  be  grown 
very  successfully  in  the  open  air,  although  with 
greater  certainty  under  cover.  They  may  be 
grown  in  almost  any  position,  provided  they  are 
protected  with  plenty  of  litter  against  cold  and 
uncharitable  weather  and  other  deterrent  influ- 
ences. Horse  manure  is  the  all-important  essen- 
tial, and  unless  this  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  it  were  better  to  leave  the  subject 
alone.  However,  where  a  supply  of  horse  manure 
ia  available  or  can  be  procured.  Mushrooms  may 
be  grown  with  comparative  ease,  especially  if  the 
manure  be  good  and  such  as  io  obtained  from 
horses  that  are  well  fed,  in  which  case  the 
manure  is  rich  in  food  f3r  Mushroom  culture. 
The  manure  must  be  fresh  and  new,  and  be  dealt 
with  immediately  on  its  receipt  from  the  stables. 
We  would  absolutely  eschew  manure  having 
sawdust,  shavings  and  peat  moss  litter  in  it,  as 
these  are  deterrent  influences  and  can  only  be 
used  successfully  by  growers  with  considerable 
experience. 

Hoin  to  Prepare  the  Manure. — As  this  is 
received  it  should  be  placed  in  a  heap  arranged 
as  near  to  the  quarters  where  the  iieds  are  to  be 
made  as  possible.  See  that  the  quarters  are 
quite   clean   and   free   from   weeds.     Shake  the 


heap  over  well,  placing  the  longer  littery  matter 
— pieces  1  foot  or  more  in  length — in  a  heap  by 
itself,  and  all  the  shorter  material  in  another 
heap.  The  longer  littery  matter  is  kept  apart 
for  the  purposes  of  covering  the  ridges  once  the 
Mushroom  beds  are  formed.  The  shorter  manure 
must  be  turned  over  repeatedly,  and,  should  it 
be  somewhat  dry  on  its  receipt,  it  is  well  to  give 
it  a  good  watering.  Frequent  waterings  will 
not  be  needed  if  the  manure  be  given  one  good 
watering  in  the  first  instance.  Naturally,  the 
more  frequently  it  is  turned  over  the  drier  it 
becomes,  and  it  would  then  be  too  late  to  apply 
water  without  running  considerable  risk,  largely 
rendering  previous  efforts  null  and  void.  From 
October  to  February  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  no  water  whatsoever  will  be  needed.  The 
case  is  different,  however,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember or  later  than  February.  In  dry  weather 
water  must  be  applied  at  these  periods,  but  only 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  all  the  dry 
parts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  saturate  the 
manure,  but  just  sufficiently  well  to  moisten  it 
throughout.  The  heap  may  be  turned  again  on 
the  following  day,  assuming  the  manure  is  fairly 
new  and  fresh,  but  if  not  in  this  condition  two 
days  may  elapse  before  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  heap  again.  In  subsequent  turnings  work 
the  heap  over  in  such  a  way  that  that  which  was 
formerly  on  the  outside  of  the  heap  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  I'ice  versa.  Generally  speaking, 
three  turnings  will  suffice.  What  the  grower 
has  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  so  deal  with  the  manure 
that  the  heap  may  be  thoroughly  sweetened 
throughout.  Fig.  1  shows  how  this  material 
should  be  prepared. 

When  the  Manure  is  Ready  Jor  Use. — The 
manure  that  is  properly  prepared  for  Mushroom 
beds  should  give  off  no  offensive  odour,  but 
should  smell  quite  sweet  and  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Mushroom  itself.  It  must  not  be  wet,  but 
sufficiently  moist  for  one  particle  to  adhere 
to  another  without  exuding  moisture.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  hot,  and  if  the  manure  was  in  good 
condition  at  the  commencement  the  heat  should 
be  right  when  the  beds  are  made  up.  Manure 
that  is  wanting  in  heat  after  preparation  will 
be  less  likely  to  give  good  results,  as  the 
temperature  always  goes  down  after  the  beds 
are  made  up. 

Making  Up  Bidge  Beds  Outdoors. — The  beds 
must  be  made  up  according  to  the  space  available 


2.  — A  BED  MADE  UP  PREPARATORY  TO  SPAWNING. 

and  the  quantity  of  manure  prepared.  Beds  of 
this  character  may  be  made  up  any  length  from 
3  yards  and  upwards.  Ridge  beds  should  be 
about  2^  feet  in  width  and  of  the  same  height, 
tapering  to  their  apex,  at  which  point  they 
should  be  about  li  inches  in  diameter.  Beds  of 
larger  dimensions  are  too  warm,  and  smaller  beds 
very  soon  lose  their  heat.  In  cold  weather, 
however,  we  should  be  disposed   to  malce   the 
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beds  larger.  With  a  garden  line  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  limits  of  the  beds,  and  the  ground 
plan  having  been  fixed  upon,  proceed  forthwith 
to  shake  out  the  manure  in  layers  of  (i  inches, 
treading  it  firmly,  finishing  each  successive  layer 
of  6  inches  before  proceeding  with  the  next  one. 
When  the  bed  is  about  '2  feet  high  rake  down  the 
sides  with  a  fork,  in  this  way  removing  all  loose 
matter  and  placing  this  ultimately  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  finally  beating  this  down,  at  the  same 
time  treating  the  sides  of  the  beds  in  similar 
fashion  to  consolidate  them,  which  in  the  end 
should  have  the  appearance  of  the  bed  represented 
in  Fig.  2. 

miat  to  Do  Preparatory  to  Spawning. — We 
must  now  await  the  spawning  period.  A  ther- 
mometer inserted  here  and  there  in  the  bed  to  a 
depth  of  '2  inches  to  3  inches  will  assist  the 
grower  in  determining  when  it  is  ready  for  this 
work.  At  first  the  heat  will  be  somewhat  high, 
and  ultimately  it  will  reach  a  figure  at  about  130° 
Fahr.  Should  the  temperature  be  beyond  this  it 
is  too  high,  and  must  be  reduced  by  more  beating 
and  treading.     After  a  while   the  temperature 


4. — BEDS^COVERBD  WITH  THE  LITTERY  MATERIAL. 

which  has  been  at  130°  will  gradually  fall,  and 
when  this  ultimately  reaches  85°  spawning  may 
begin  at  once. 

Spawn  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  manure  and 
soil,  permeated  throughout  with  very  fine  white 
threads.  The  white  threads  are  the  live  parts 
of  the  spawn,  and  really  constitute  the  Mushroom 
plant  in  a  dormant  state.  Sixteen  cakes  of 
spawn  go  to  a  bushel.  It  is  essential  that  tlie 
spawn  be  of  the  very  best,  and  this  can  only  be 
ensured  by  purchasing  this  product  from  a  reli- 
able source. 

Ho<B  to  Spawn  the  Beds. — Break  up  the  spawn 
into  piece",  so  that  eight  to  ten  pieces  are  pro- 
cured from  each  brick  of  the  spawn.  These 
pieces  may  be  inserted  here  and  there,  9  inches 
apart,  on  the  top  of  the  bed  and  in  the  sides. 
A  cavity  should  be  made  for  the  insertion  of  each 
piece,  so  that  its  flat  side  is  level  with  the 
surface  soil.  Adjust  it  in  position  and  press  the 
manure  firmly  to  it,  so  that  no  cavity  exists  in 
which  the  moisture  may  settle,  as  this  may  cause 
the  spawn  to  rot. 

Coverinrj  the  Beds  irith  Soil. — The  ridge  beds 
should  be  covered  with  soil  to  a  depth  of 
1|  inches  about  three  days  subsequent  to  tlie 
spawning,  except  in  very  wet  weather,  when  the 
covering  should  take  place  immediately  after 
the  spawning.  The  soil  for  covering  the  beds 
should  be  of  a  friable  character  and  abso- 
lutely  free    from    decaying     vegetable    matter. 


3. — A  BED  AFTER  SPAWNING  COVERED  WITH 
SOIL  AND  MADE  FIRM  PREVIOCTS  TO  COVER- 
ING   WITH    LITTERY    MATERIAL. 

Soil  that  has  been  recently  manured  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  We  prefer,  if 
possible,  to  use  good  loam  from  an  old  pasture, 
but  when  this  is  not  available  any  other  soil  that 
is  not  rich  will  answer  the  purpose  almost  as 
well.  Make  this  firm  by  using  the  back  of  a 
spade.  Fig.  3  represents  how  a  ridge  bed  in  the 
open  should  be  covered  with  soil. 

Subsequent  Treatment. — The  only  thing  that 
now  needs  to  be  done  is  to  cover  the  beds  witli 
the  littery  matter  previously  conserved  with  the 
prepared  manure  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
beds  should  be  covered  with  this  so  as  to  con- 
serve the  warmth  and  to  protect  the  ridges  from 
rain.  Should  the  surface  soil  be  dry  previous  to 
the  covering  with  the  littery  matter  it  must 
receive  a  slight  watering  ;  but  if  it  be  moist  on 
no  account  apply  the  water.  Within  six  weeks 
the  beds  ought  to  C3me  into  bearing,  and  from 
this  time  forth  we  miy  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  supply.  In  the  case  of  beds  in 
exposed  and  cold  situations  an  extra  covering  of 
littery  matter  must  be  applied,  and,  if  it  be 
possible,  the  beds  should  be  screened  from  strong 
winds  by  covering  them  with  mats  and  other 
available  covering.  July,  August,  October. 
December  and  January  are  the  best  periods  in 
the  year  to  form  beds  outdoors.  We  like  beds 
running  from  north  to  south,  as  in  this  way  they 
get  all  the  sun  possible.  Fig.  4  represents  a 
series  of  beds  covered  with  litcery  matter  after 
spawning. 

WORK  IN  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 
The  most  important  work  in  the  vegetable 
garden  is  the  planting  out  of  the  various  winter 
greens,  such  as  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Kale.  The  ground  needs  no  special 
preparation  for  this  crop,  but  a  plot  that  has 
carried  Peas  or  early  Potatoes  may  be  levelled 
with  the  fork  and  planted  ;  digging  is  not 
necessary,  as  these  plants  like  a  firm  root-run.  It 
is  customary  to  pull  young  Cabbage  and  similar 
plants  from  the  seed-bed,  but  many  roots  are 
torn  off  in  this  manner  and  a  check  is  given  to 
the  plant.  The  better  way  is  to  loosen  the  plants 
with  a  fork,  when  they  will  come  up  with  roots 
intact.  Where  a  limited  number  of  plants  is 
dealt  with,  the  trowel  may  well  take  the  place 
of  the  popular  dibber  as  a  means  of  inserting  the 
tender-rooted  seedlings. 

A  small  packet  of  Radish  seed  scattered  broad- 
cast on  any  vacant  plot  will  give  useful  salad  in 
a  few  weeks.  If  the  seedlings  come  up  very 
tliiekly  pull  out  a  portion  and  eat  the  young 
green  tops  before  bulbs  form.  Turnips  may  be 
sown  in  a  moist  semi -shaded  portion  of  the 
garden,  either  in  a  drill  or  scattered  broadcast. 
Often  a  place  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  row  of 
Peas  or  Runner  Beans  can  be  given,  and  this 
will  suit  the  crop  admirably  at  this  season. 
Thin  sowing  and  dusting  with  soot  or  lime  to 
keep  slugs  at  bay  are  essential  to  successful 
Turnip  raising.  Parsley  sown  now  will  yield 
a  picking  all  through  the  winter  and  until  late 
in  spring.  A  well-drained  position  should  be 
chosen,  such  as  alongside  a  walk  or  under  a  wall 
which   keeps   off  heavy  rains,    and    the    plants 


should  be  thinned  out  0  inches  apart.  The  old 
country  superstition  as  to  bad  luck  attending  the 
transplanting  of  Parsley  may  well  be  ignored, 
and  any  gaps  in  the  row  made  good  from  places 
where  the  plants  are  too  thick.  E.  J. 

SUITABLE  SOIL  FOR  ROOM  AND 
WINDOW  PLANTS. 
Too  often  the  idea  obtains  that  any  ordinary 
garden  soil  will  grow  window  plants ;  this 
fallacy  generally  finds  a  home  with  the  person 
who  has  had  no  experience  of  greenhouse  plants. 
Once  the  attempt  to  grow  greenhouse  plants  is 
made  the  necessity  of  using  good  soil  is  realised 
and  the  ordinary  medium  of  the  garden  is  never 
allowed  to  grace  or  disgrace  a  flower-pot.  If 
good  soil  is  necessary  for  greenhouse  plants, 
then  it  must  be  even  more  so  for  window  and 
room  plants,  and  I  should  like  at  the  outset  to 
impress  this  fact  very  strongly  on  readers'  minds. 
The  strongest  plant  will  dwindle  and  die  in 
unsuitable  compost ;  the  weaker  ones  will  never 
have  a  chance  of  living. 

The  realisation  of  the  necessity  of  good  soil 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  good  soil 
is.  Here  let  me  say  that  when  soil  is  employed 
in  a  gardening  sense  it  rarely  means  soil  pure 
and  simple  ;  it  is  invariably  a  mixture  of  various 
ingredients,  such  as  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  sand, 
charcoal  and  occasionally  other  substances.  The 
whole  is  collectively  termed  compost,  and  this  is 
really  a  better  term  than  the  generally  used 
one — soil.  With  a  view  to  assisting  the  tyro,  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  loam,  peat 
and  the  other  ingredients  forming  a  compost 
may  well  be  given. 

Loam  is,  as  I  know  from  a  wide  experience, 
the  biggest  puzzle  that  one  can  set  a  gardening 
novice  to  unravel,  and  yet,  fundamentally,  loam 
is  the  simplest  of  the  simple.  Take  a  spade  out 
into  a  field  or  common,  thrust  it  down  some 
9  inches  with  the  foot  and  bring  away  the  soil 
displaced,  and  there  you  have  loam  in  its  purity 
and  its  most  desirable  form.  To  make  this  loam 
fit  for  potting  purposes  it  is  wise  to  stack  it, 
layer  upon  layer,  grass  side  downwards,  in  a  heap 
outdoors.  This  serves  a  double  purpose,  i.e., 
it  causes  the  grass  to  decay  and  forms  what  is 
called  humus — the  most  valuable  ingredient  of 
all  soils — and  also  starves  out  such  animal  and 
insect  pests  as  wireworms,  millepedes,  cock- 
chafer grubs  and  leather  jackets,  all  deadly 
enemies  of  the  gardener,  practices  he  indoors  or 
out.  About  twelve  months  should  be  allowed  to 
accomplish  these  desirable  objects,  but  loam 
stacked  for  six  months  may  often  be  safely 
employed.  The  above  is  loam  in  the  generally- 
accepted  sense  of  the  word,  and  such  is  always 
intended  when  the  word  is  used  by  writers  in 
the  horticultural  Press,  but  occasionally  one  may 
hear  a  jobbing  gardener  speak  of  the  top  spit  of 
a  cultivated  garden  as  "  loom."  E.  J. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE   TOWN    GARDEN. 


The  Queen  of  Flowers. — This  is  essentially 
the  time  of  the  Rose,  and  those  town  dwellers 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  jiersuade 
the  plants  to  thrive  will  now  have  to  be  giving 
them  some  attention  so  as  to  ensure  the  full 
enjoyment  and  pleasure  from  the  blooms.  Green 
fly  will  assuredly  have  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
it  must  be  promptly  exterminated  or  serious 
injury  is  certain  to  accrue.  A  pinch  of  snuff  is 
excellent  in  those  gardens  where  the  plants  are 
not  numerous,  or  the  pest  can  be  cleared  out  by 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  many  washes  or  powders 
which  are  advertised  in  The  Garden.  The 
surface  soil  must  be  kept  loose  and  fine,  or  a 
dressing  of  short,  sweet  manure  applied  so  as  to 
conserve  all  moisture  in  the  soil.  When  water 
is  necessary  the  soaking  should  be  so  thorough 
that  it  will  pass  down  below  the  roots,  and, 
rising  again,  bring  with  it  the  food  for  the 
plants.  Climbing  Roses  on  walls  will  be 
especially  benefited  by  heavy  waterings  and  also 
by  judicious  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure, 
although  I  have  never  noticed  any  substantial 
advantage  follow  upon  the  use  of  this  in  the  case 
of  plants  in  beds  and  borders.  As  town  dwellers 
who  grow  Roses  seldom  do  so  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  adornment  of  the  garden,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  anything  beyond 
the  most  perfunctory  disbudding.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  should  be  cut  over  after  flowering 
and  encouraged  to  throw  up  new  shoots,  as  these 
will  give  welcome  flower.s  later  in  the  season. 

Insects  in  the  Greenhouse. — At  this  period 
of  the  year,  when  work  in  the  flower  garden 
presses  so  severely,  the  greenhouse  and  its 
occupants  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  with  the 
common  result  that  many  of  the  plants  become 
infested  with  green  fly,  red  spider  and  other 
pests.  This  should  never  be  allowed,  for  it  is 
imperative  that  the  plants  shall  be  kept  clean 
and  in  perfect  health  if  they  are  to  afford  satis- 
faction in  due  course.  In  some  cases  it  is 
probable  that  sponging  will  have  to  be  done 
before  matters  can  be  again  properly  adjusted, 
but  as  a  rule  fumigation  on  two  or  three 
successive  evenings  will  do  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  house  should  be  closed  so  as  to  confine  the 
fumes  long  enough  for  them  to  effect  their 
purpose.  Tobacco  is,  of  course,  excellent;  but 
the  special  preparations  now  on  the  market  are 
so  efficacious  and  so  much  pleasanter  to  use  that 
the  former  has  practically  fallen  into  desuetude. 
When  all  is  clear  the  ventilators  should  be  wide 
open  in  the  daytime  and  almost  wholly  so  during 
the  night,  while  the  floors  and  other  surfaces 
may  be  advantageously  damped  at  frequent 
intervals,  watering  receiving  regular  attention. 

Room  PL.^hTS. — Showers  are  not  as  frequent 
as  we  should  like  them,  especially  for  the 
occupants  of  the  garden ;  but  when  they  do 
come  they  should  be  taken  full  advantage  of  on 
behalf  of  the  room  plants.  Whenever  a  warm 
rain  is  falling  stand  these  out  of  doors  to  enjoy 
it,  and  they  will  not  only  be  cleansed,  but  also 
reinvigorated  by  their  sojourn  in  the  open. 
Failing  showers,  it  is  good  practice  to  stand 
them  out  and  8i)rinkle  them  through  the  rose  of 
the  water-pot  or  hose.  It  is  imperative  that 
they  shall  not  be  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
watering,  and  that  the  leaves  shall  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  by  frequent  gentle  spongings 
with  pure  or  soft  soapy  water. 

Ti)M.\toes  on  Waw.s. — Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  these  have  done  splendidly  this  season, 
but  they  must  not  be  overlooked,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  removing  all  the  young  shoots  that 
appear  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  watering  and 
in  feeding  as  may  be  necessary.  When  the 
plants  are  well  set  with  fruit  weak  liquid 
manure  will  help  them  immensely,  but  if  it  is 
given  strong  the  plants  will  rush  quickly  to 
leaf  and  succeeding  clusters  will  suffer  as  a 
consequence.  Clear  water  must  be  given 
frequently.  Hoeace  J.  Wright. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

VINES. — Keep  the  temperature  as  low 
as  possible  where  ripe  Grapes  are 
hanging,  and  keep  sufficient  moisture 
about  the  floors  to  prevent  attacks 
by  red  spider.  Where  Grapes  are 
cut  the  Vines  may  with  advantage 
be  syringed  copiously  twice  daily,  and  the  use  of 
an  approved  insecticide  will  be  an  advantage. 
Later  houses  must  be  looked  after  very  closely 
during  hot  weather.  See  that  all  places  are 
damped  thoroughly  several  times  daily,  but  do 
not  syringe  the  bunches,  as  if  the  water  is  not 
perfectly  clean  it  will  spot  the  berries.  Keep 
the  border  in  a  good  moist  condition. 

Pearhe-t. — Where  there  are  moveable  lights 
over  the  early  house  these  may  at  once  be  taken 
off.  Keep  the  trees,  however,  well  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  on  no  account  allow  them  to 
suffer  from  drought.  Keep  late  houses  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  and  to  trees  carrying 
heavy  crops  give  some  stimulant  at  every  other 
watering.  Prop  the  fruits  up  near  the  light  to 
enhance  the  colouring.  The  latest  house  should 
have  all  the  ventilators  open  during  warm 
weather  both  day  and  night. 

Melons  will  set  very  easily  now,  and  those  in 
cutting  should  be  good  owing  to  so  much  sun- 
shine. Plant  for  the  last  crop  in  a  house  that 
can  be  kept  warm  during  September  should  the 
weather  prove  cold. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Take  up  and  burn  all  old  Strawberries  that 
have  become  worn  out ;  the  ground  can  be 
utilised  for  Broccoli  or  other  greens.  Pot  up 
Strawberries  that  were  layered  in  small  pots  for 
forcing,  using  good  loam,  with  some  manure 
added,  and  ram  the  soil  well,  so  that  the  growth 
will  be  solid.  Look  over  all  crops  and  thin  where 
there  is  a  superabundance.  Many  amateurs  do 
not  thin  the  fruit  enough  and  in  consequence  it  is 
small  and  the  trees  or  bushes  suffer  for  the 
succeeding  year.  Net  all  fruits  before  they 
get  to  a  ripening  stage  ;  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  birds  away  when  they  have  not  tasted  the 
fruit.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  insect 
pest  and  apply  remedies  at  once. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
Tomatoes  should  be  secured  to  the  stakes  as 
they  grow.  Take  out  the  lateral  growths  as  fast 
as  they  appear.  These  plants  are  doing  well  out- 
side this  season,  and  Carter's  Sunrise  has  already 
got  a  fine  set  of  fruits,  which  are  swelling  away 
rapidly.  Continue  to  plant  out  Leeks  and  Celery 
if  possible  on  dull  days  or  during  the  afternoons 
of  bright  ones,  watering  thoroughly  before  and 
after.  Mulch  Peas  and  Beans  after  a  thorough 
watering.  Sow  Carrots  for  autumn  use.  Thin  all 
crops,  so  that  those  left  may  develop  thoroughly. 
Floweb  Garden. 
Carnations  are  earlier  than  last  season,  so  that 
layering  with  some  varieties  may  be  got  on  with 
at  once.  Place  a  quantity  of  good  sharp  fresh 
soil  around  the  plants  to  be  layered.  Use  a  very 
sharp  knife  and  wire  pegs  and  make  the  latter 
quite  firm. 

Lavender   flowers  must    be    collected   as  soon 
as  the  spikes  are  fully  open.     Keep  all  beds  and 
borders  smart  by  constant  picking  off  dead  and 
decaying  inflorescences.   Maintain  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  and  Roses  well  watered  and  mulched 
where  this  is  practicable.      Give  an  occasional 
watering  of  guano  and  syringe  well  on  the  eye 
of  a  hot  day,  and  if  any  rust  or  mildew  puts  in 
appearance  syringe  with  potassium  sulphide. 
W.  A.  CooK. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 
Lecniardelee,  Horsham,  Sueaex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

RooE  Climbers. — Many  of  these  will  now  be 
making  robust  growth,  and  a  dull  day  should  be 
selected  to  overhaul  them.  All  gross  and  super- 
fluous growths  should  be  removed,  and  those 
selected  loosely  and  gracefully  suspended, 
exposing  to  view  as  much  flower  as  possible. 
There  is  a  tendency  with  these  plants  to  grow 
upwards  and  a  desire  to  flower  where  they  cannot 
be  seen. 

Hydrani/ea  Thomas  Hogg. — This  is  a  noble 
plant  when  grown  as  a  large  specimen,  and  will 
produce  a  flowering  truss  from  almost  every  bud 
when  well  ripened.  In  the  formation  of  large 
plants  the  annual  growth  must  be  encouraged  to 
form  in  the  full  sun.  Neat  little  plants  are 
secured  by  inserting  cuttings  now  or  later  on  in 
the  autumn,  after  the  embryo  truss  has  formed. 
As  soon  as  rooted  the  plants  must  be  grown  in  full 
sun  in  the  open  air,  after  being  repotted  and 
finally  established  in  o-inch  pots. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Melons.— The  season  so  far  has  been  most 
favourable  for  these  fruits,  but  there  is  still  a 
necessity  for  continued  warmth  in  the  hot-water 
pipes,  as  there  are  times  when  the  temperature 
is  much  lowered  owing  to  rain  and  other  causes. 
Should  canker  make  its  appearance,  keep  the 
plants  drier,  and  dress  the  affected  parts  with 
fresh  quicklime,  sulphur  and  finely-powdered 
charcoal.  Closely  watch  ripening  fruits,  and 
remove  them  just  as  the  stalk  is  cracking. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
(7wc«)«6fj-s.— Plants  growing  in  frames  or  hot- 
beds that  have  been  bearing  since  April  will  now 
be  showing  signs  of  giving  out,  especially  if  they 
have  been  heavily  cropped,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  thin  out  a  lot  of  the  old  foliage  so 
as  to  allow  room  for  new  growth  to  form.  The 
surface  soil  should  be  slightly  disturbed,  and 
1  inch  or  so  of  light,  rich,  porous  compost  given, 
to  which  should  be  added  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
soot.  If  the  soil  is  heavily  charged  with  moisture 
through  constantly  sprinkling  the  foliage,  with- 
hold water  for  a  time.  Plants  which  have  been 
rather  severely  pruned  should  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  few  days  and  the  foliage  dewed  over 
morning  and  evening.  If  the  roots  are  healthy 
new  growth  will  soon  form.  This  must  be  kept 
pinched  at  about  the  third  leaf  and  regulated 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Flower  Garden. 
Boxes.— These  have  had  a  very  trying  time  in 
many  places  through  the  drought.  Where  there 
is  a  good  water  supply  it  will  be  helpful  to 
the  plants  to  give  them  a  good  soaking. 
All  old  flowers  should  be  picked  off  directly  they 
have  passed  their  best.  Strong,  flowerless 
shoots,  which  often  appear,  should  be  shortened 
back  level  with  the  flowering  shoots. 

Aiitirrhimims.— Where  flowers  of  gorgeous  hue 
are  in  request  at  this  season  of  the  year,  one  of 
the  best  things  available  is  the  tall-branchmg 
Antirrhinum.  From  seed  sown  last  July  we 
have  plants  now  3  feet  high  with  the  first 
spikes  just  at  their  best,  the  shades  in  sells 
varying  from  white  and  yellow  to  deep  crimson 
and  maroon,  besides  very  striking  mixtures,  as 
dark  scarlet  with  golden  lip,  and  crimson  and 
carmine  striped  on  a  yellow  ground.  To  obtain 
plants  for  next  season  it  is  advisable  to  start 
soon.  Prepare  boxes  by  filling  with  a  rather 
light  compost,  and  give  a  good  soaking  before 
sowing,  cover  the  seed  lightly,  place  in  a  cold 
frame  and  shade  from  hot  sun.  Transplant  into 
nursery  beds  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  of 
sufficient  size,  and  plant  out  in  autumn  or  early 
spring,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
^  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 
AahwelUhorpe,   Norwich. 
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BOOKS. 


Gardens  of  England.*— "Gardens of 

England,  Present  and  Future,"  one  is  inclined 
to  think  would  be  a  good  title  for  this  interest- 
ing volume,  for  the  notes  appended  to  the 
pictures  are  rather  thoughts  sugge3ted  by  them 
than  merely  descriptions  of  the  actual  gardens 
shown,  and  Mr.  E  T.  Cook  has  dipped  largely 
into  his  recollections  of  many  beautiful  gardens 
in  England  other  than  those  pictured  here,  given 
us  of  his  own  experiences  in  the  garden  ;  lastly, 
and  best  of  all,  compressed  into  a  comparatively 
small  space  simply  numberless  suggestions,  based 
on  broad  lines,  whereby  we  all,  given  we  are 
possessed  of  that  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains  which  amounts  to  genius  may,  failures 
notwithstanding,  become  possessors  of  gardens, 
beautifvil  to  their  utmost  capacity,  whether 
they  be  great  or  small.  Passing,  for  tho 
moment,  over  the  first  few  chapters,  pride 
of  place  must  be  given  to  the  Rose,  and 
here,  in  "Amongst  the  Roses,"  we  have  one 
of  the  most,  perhaps  quite  the  most,  interest- 
ing chapters  of  the  whole  book,  while  of 
the  pictures  which  give  rise  to  these  notes 
that  of  "The  Pergola,  Brantwood,  Surbiton," 
besides  making  a  charming  picture  of  itself, 
serves  to  show  what  may  be  done  with  Roses  in 
a  garden  in  the  suburbs  where  expert  knowledge 
and  unceasing  care  has  been  brought  into  play, 
as  here.  Miss  Parsons  has  been  very  happy  in 
the  moment  she  has  chosen  for  her  sketch,  the 
clustered  pink  Roses  against  the  deeply  blue 
sky  and  the  sunlit  foreground  forming  an 
altogether  beautiful  scene.  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  of 
Art  fame,  is  the  owner  of  this  delightful  garden. 
The  author  gives  a  goodly  list  of  Roses,  contain- 
ing most  of  those  best  worth  growing,  dwelling 
more  particularly  on  climbers  and  Chinas  than  is 
usually  the  custom.  We  join  him  in  admira- 
tion of  beds  of  Laurette  Messimy  and  Mme. 
Eugene  Resal  ;  these  two  associated  make 
perfectly  delightful  beds  when  carpeted  with 
Tufted  Pansies,  either  cream  or  palest  mauve. 
The  picture  he  gives  of  the  rosy  flowers  of 
Camoens  peeping  out  from  under  the  snow,  in 
his  own  garden,  reminds  us  of  a  letter  we  once 
read  from  an  Englishman  living  in  Persia  to  his 
mother,  in  which  he  exclaimed  at  the  curious 
sight  presented  by  the  fields  of  "  Attar  "  Roses, 
the  ground  covered  with  snow,  while  the  Roses 
were  in  full  bloom.  This,  we  believe,  is  no 
uncommon  sight 'there,  and  is  not  considered  in 
any  way  detrimental  to  their  use  for  perfume. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
various  chapters  in  their  turn.  The  beauty  of 
simple  grouping.  We  are  in  perfect  agreement 
as  to  the  undesirability  of  planting  in  lines  ;  still, 
that  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  is 
emphasised  here  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
daintiest  colour  sketches  in  the  book  faces 
these  suggestions  for  simple  grouping,  that  of 
"  Waxwell  Farm,  Pinner,"  in  which  rows  of 
Daffodils  nod  over  a  grass  alley,  and  is,  as  Mr. 
Cook  says,  entirely  charming.  The  last  four 
chapters,  "Spring,"  "Summer,"  "Autumn," 
and  "  Winter  in  the  Garden,"  the  last  contributed 
by  Mr.  8  W.  Fitzherbert,  arc  of  much  interest, 
and  full  of  useful  suggestions  for  the  garden 
that  is  still  to  be  ;  but  we  cannot  now  do  more 
than  give  special  commendation  to  some  of  the 
illustrations  not  yet  mentioned.  The  first,  "  The 
Sundial,  Woodside,  Chenies,"is  extremely  tender 
and  delicate  in  tone  ;  "The  Dovecote,"  equally 
good,  strikes  a  deeper,  richer  note  ;  while  the 
last  of  all,  "  Moonlight,  Golder's  Hill,"  is  endued 
with  a  quiet  restfulness  which  is  wholly 
pleasing.  If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
this  book,  it  is  its  weight  to  hold,  but  where  so 
much  that  is  good  is  given,  it  is,  perhaps, 
ungracious  to  find  fault  at  all.  M.  H. 

*  "  Gardens  of  England."  Painted  by  Beatrice  Parsons 
iind  described  by  E.  T.  Cook.  Puiilislied  by  Messrs.  A.  and 
C.  Black,  London. 
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MARKET    GARDENER'S    CLAIMS. 

[In  riphj  to  "Z>.  &  O."] 
"^  HE  rights  of  a  market  gardener  to 
compensation  for  improvements,  &c. , 
depend  very  much  on  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act 
or  whether  he  has  merely  the  rights 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  1883—1906. 
It  is  very  troublesome  to  put  any  meaning  on  an 
Act  which  does  not  put  out  the  new  legislation 
clearly,  but  by  reference  to  previous  statutes  ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  that  the  Market  Gardeners' 
Act  only  applies  it  either  it  has  been  "agreed  in 
writing  "  that  the  holding,  if  created  on  or  after 
January  1,  1896,  shall  be  treated  as  a  market 
garden,  or  if  created  before  that  date  it  was 
on  the  commencement  of  the  Act  used  or  culti- 
vated as  a  market  garden  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  landlord.  In  the  earlier  holdings  the  im- 
provement for  which  compensation  is  given,  or  a 
right  oi  removal  is  allowed,  must  have  been 
executed  prior  to  the  date  last  mentioned  with- 
out the  tenant  having  previously  received  notice 
of  the  landlord's  dissent.  Before  dealing  with 
some  general  points,  we  may  as  well  point  out  to 
our  correspondent  that  he  gives  no  information 
on  the  date  when  the  tenancy  which  he  took 
ovei'  in  1901  was  originally  first  created.  This 
point  is  of  some  importance,  as  he  steps  into  the 
shoes  of  the  former  tenant,  while  the  present 
landlord  similarly  takes  over  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  former  landlord. 

"  Sheds,"  if  erected  by  the  tenant,  are  com- 
prised in  the  words  "erections  or  enlargement 
of  buildings."  If  the  1895  Act  applies  asdescribed 
above,  the  tenant  can  demand  compensation ; 
but  if  only  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 
applicable,  then  there  is  no  compensation  unless 
the  erection  was  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord,  although  there  may  be  the  right  of 
removal  as  a  fixture  in  certain  cases.  "  Green- 
houses "  are  governed  by  the  same  rule,  and  as 
regards  these  there  might  be  a  right  of  removal, 
even  at  common  law,  although  it  is  otherwise 
generally  in  a  residential  tenancy. 

As  regards  "  crops,"  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  the  only  claim  to  compensation 
which  could  arise  would  be  in  connexion  with 
"  fruit  bushes  "  placed  on  the  holding  with  the 
landlord's  consent  in  writing,  while  under  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  1895, 
written  consent  is  immaterial  and  the  list  of 
crops  is  somewhat  extensive.  There  is  a  right 
under  the  later  Act  as  regards  Strawberry 
plants.  Asparagus  and  other  vegetable  crops. 
As  regards  fruit  trees  and  fruit  bushes,  there  is 
a  right  to  compensation  if  they  are  permanently 
set  out  ;  but  if  not  permanently  set  out  there  is 
a  right  of  removal  only,  which  is  to  be  exercised 
before  the  terminxtion  of  the  tenancy.  The 
time  for  removal  in  this  case  resembles  the  right 
of  removal  of  an  ordinarj'  tenant  at  common  law 
as  regards  his  fixtures,  differing  from  that  under 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  which  can  be 
exercised  within  a  reasonable  time  after  its 
termination  if  the  landlord  has  not  availed  him- 
self of  his  option  of  purchase.  Barrister. 

Publications  Rbcbived. 
"Kew  Gardens,"  by  A.  R.  Hope  iloncrieff,  and  illustrated 

by  T.  Tower  Martin,  6s.  net.    Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Blacli, 

Soho  .Square,  London,  W. 
"The  French  Garden,"  l)y  C.  D.  McKay,  ed.  net.    Daihi 

Mail  London. 
"The  Country    Home"    for   .Tuly,  6d.    net.    Messrs.   A. 

Constable  and  Co.,  Limited,   Orange  Street,   Leicester 

.Square,  London,  S.  W. 
"Bulletin  on  the    Dipping    of    Nui'sery  Stock  in   Lime- 
sulphur  Wash."    New  York  Agricultural  Ejperimental 

Station,  (Geneva,  N.Y. 
"The   County    Gentleman's    Reference    Catalogue,"    cd. 

Messrs,  Barnicott  and  Pearce.  44,  Fore  Street,  Taunton, 
"The  Perfect  Garden,"  by  Walter  P.   Wright,  6s^  net. 

Grant  Richards,  7,  Carlton  Street,  London,  S.VV. 
"Kew  Bulletin  for  .Tune,"  4d.    Messrs.  Wynian  and  Sons, 

Limited,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.G. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansnreps.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
%ssistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
'k,  and  with  that  object  ivill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tioTis  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  mxe  side 
if  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
zddition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
uaper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
^e  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Foxglove   raceme    with  curious 

terminal  flower  ((.?.  Fram-i.^  and  others). 
It  is  not  very  unusual  for  Foxgloves  to  appear 
with  a  large,  bell-like  flower  at  the  top  of  the 
raceme,  and  every  season  brings  its  quota  of 
these.  They  indicate  a  freak  of  Nature,  and 
little  is  understood  about  them.  It  is  generally 
accepted,  however,  that  they  are  the  result  of 
high  cultivation  continued  through  several 
generations.  They  certainly  are  not  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Foxgloves  and  Canterbury 
Bells,  as  such  a  cross  is  impossible. 

Phlox  Stems  diseased  {M.  H.  a.).— 

The  stems  of  the  Phlox  showing  the  thin  growths 
are  teeming  with  eel  worms  (Tylenchus  devasta- 
trix)  and  to  the  presence  of  these  the  poor 
growth  of  the  plants  is  due.  This  eelworm  is 
very  often  spread  from  place  to  place  in  manure, 
especially  when  horses  have  been  fed  on  Clover 
hay.  It  is  a  pest  extremely  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  attacks  a  very  wide  range  of  dissimilar 
plants,  Onions,  Clover,  Beans,  Hops,  Oats, 
Stocks  and  Wheat  being  among  them.  Probably 
the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest  is  to 
apply  a  manure  that  will  urge  the  plants  into 
vigorous  growth,  and  it  has  bien  found  that 
in  certain  cases  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potash 
(three  parts)  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  (one  part) 
applied  to  the  soil  in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of 
Uoz.  to '2oz.  the  square  yard  has  had  beneficial 
results  and  checked  the  progress  of  the  pest, 
but  probably  the  best  thing  to  do,  especially  if 
the  plants  are  very  badly  attacked,  would  be  to 
burn  them  and  give  the  soil  a  thorough  dressing 
with  lime. 

Infopmatlon   about   w^indof^r-boxes   and 

eateppillaps  -^,^'"'w'/7>''r>.  —  Ves,  window-bo.ves  are 
used  outside  the  window.  Their  size  and  shape  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sill  outside,  as  they  are 
usually  made  to  fit  this.  They  should,  however,  always 
be  at  least  ;)  inches  deep.  Wood  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  Iioxes,  boards  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  being  best  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes 
a  metal  casing  is  placed  inside  the  wooden  box,  especially 
when  plants  in  pots  are  plunged  in  the  boxes.  The  usual 
way  in  this  rountry  is  to  make  a  number  of  holes  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  then 
place  in  a  2-inch  thick  layer  of  broken  pots,  bricks  or 
other  rough  material,  and  finally  fill  in  to  within  1  inch 
of  the  top  with  good  turfy  soil,  such  as  is  used  for  potting, 
the  plants  being  put  direct  from  pots  or  boxes  into  this. 
If  it  is  desired  to  retain  plants  in  their  pots,  the  latter 
are  stood  in  the  box  and  packed  round  and  up  to  their 
rims  with  Cocoanut  fibre.  Each  box  should  have  three 
bars  of  wood  1  inch  thick  nailed  under  the  bottom  outside, 
so  as  to  raise  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  little  way  from  the 
window-sill.  Various  methods  of  ornamentation  are 
employed  for  the  fronts  of  these  boxes.  Fancy  tiles  are 
sometimes  used,  other  growers  prefer  to  paint  the  front 
of  the  box,  but  the  most  general  system  is  to  nail  pieces 
of  virgin  cork  in  a  rough  and  natural  manner  to  the 
fronts.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  one  permanent  box  and 
about  three  others  to  fit  into  it  'I'he  latter  are  then 
taken  out  of  the  windows  when  shabby  and  replaced  by 
others  that  have  been  prepared  in  reserve.  We  canuot 
advise  you  as  to  the  best  plants  to  use,  as  we  do  not 
know  the  climatic  conditions  in  your  country.  To  destroy 
the  caterpillars  procure  some  Paris  Green  (Blundell's)  and 
dissolve  loz,  in  10  gallons  of  water,  taking  care  to  have  it 
well  mixed.  Then  spray  the  plants  with  this  mixture, 
using  a  syringe  that  will  give  a  very  fine  spray  for  the 
purpose.  Coat  every  part  of  the  foliage  with  tire  liquid. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  well  stirred  while  applying 
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it.  This  substance  is  poisonous,  and  must  not  be  used 
within  a  fortnight  of  gathering  the  fruit.  If  you  cannot 
obtain  Paris  Green  procure  some  white  Hellebore  Powder, 
freshly  ground,  from  the  chemist,  and  mix  241b.  with 
in  gallons  of  water,  keeping  it  well  stirred  while  using. 
.Spray  with  this  as  advised  for  Paris  Green.  A  week  after 
the  application  of  either  mixture  give  the  plants  a  heavy 
syringing  with  clean  water. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Cherries    easting    their    fruit 

(  W.  J.  ,S.).— The  casting  of  the  fruit  in  the  way 
you  mention  is  a  aure  indication  of  something 
being  wrong  at  the  roots.  The  Cherry  succeeds 
best  in  a  deep,  well-drained,  cool  and  rather 
heavy  soil.  Yours  is  probably  of  a  light  and 
warm  nature,  and  therefore  deficient  in  some 
essential  constituents  necessary  to  successful 
fruiting.  If  our  surmise  is  correct,  we  advise 
you  to  give  your  trees  a  good  soaking  of  manure 
water  (from  the  stable  or  farmyard)  every  three 
weeks  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn 
(early  in  November)  to  remove  the  surface  soil 
until  a  good  body  of  roots  is  come  to,  then 
add  a  top-dressing  of  good  heavy  loam  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  rich,  well-decayed 
manure  from  the  stable  or  cowyard,  and  apply 
it  6  inches  deep  over  the  roots,  treading  it  firmly 
down.  Give  the  trees  another  soaking  of  water 
just  before  they  show  signs  of  growth  in  late 
winter.  The  overcrowding  of  the  trees  in 
summer  with  superfluous  growth  must  be  avoided 
or  the  fruiting  shoots  and  buds  of  the  trees 
cannot  be  properly  developed  and  ripened. 

Pear  dpopplng  Its  fpult  (StoKn).— The  failure 
of  your  Pear  tree  to  carry  to  maturity  its  crop  of  fruit 
must,  we  think,  be  attributed  to  imperfect  fertilisation  of 
the  flowers,  on  account  of  the  want  of  pollen  on  the 
anthers.  To  prevent  similar  failures  in  future  you  should 
give  particular  attention  to  the  summer  pruning  of  your 
tree,  in  order  to  expose  the  current  season's  growth 
to  the  action  of  light  and  heat  by  cutting  away 
needless  growth  and  thereby  preventing  overcrowding  of 
branches,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  success  of  next  year's 
fruit  crop  depends  very  greatly  on  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  ripening  of  the  shoots  and  buds  of  this  year's 
growth. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Names  of  plants.— £.  S.  M.—l,  Possibly  Vandal. 
an  old  Gallica  Eose  ;  2,  Blairi  No.  2 :  3,  Pitord,  an  old 
Hybrid  Perpetual ;  4.  Pride  of  Waltham  ;  5,  Sanchette,  an 

old  Gallica  Eose  ;    6,   Nepeta  violacea. H'.  Scott.— I, 

Campanula  pusilla ;  2,  C.  portenschlagiana ;  :i,  Allium 
Moly  ;  4,  Polemonium  cferuleum  album  ;  6,  Lotus  uligi- 

nosus. M.    P.   Ilott.—l,  Cannot  identify  ;   2,  lY-licitS 

Perpctue ;  3,  Climbing  White  Pet. A.  M.  C— 1,  Begonia 

Eex'variety  ;  2,  send  better  specimen  ;  3,  Senecio  articu- 
latus ;    4,  '  Sidalcea   Candida ;    5,    Campanula   glomerata 

dahurica ;  6,  Lathyrus  sati-vus. E.  .s.— The  Dianthus  is 

Crimson  Bedder. //.  /hi/i«/i.— Polygonum  cuspidatum. 

F.  L.—l,  Hypericum  calycinum  ;  2,  .luglans  nigra  (the 

Black  'Walnut). J.  II.  .V.— The  Ehododendron  is  a  well- 
known  variety,  its  name  being  K.  fastuosum  flore-pleno. 

ir.  tfe  //.  B.— The  Eose  sent  is  EeineOlga  de  Wurtem- 

burg.    It  is  not  at  all  a  good  autumnal  bloomer.    There 

are  one  or  two  stray  flowers  produced. F.  II'.  I}. — The 

Rose  is  Killarney. //.  Imiia/i.—A  variety  of  Rosa  alba, 

probably  Mme.  Audot. /I'x.-c  Bluum. —Conhi  you  send 

us  a  more  developed  bloom  with  a  longer  piece  of  the 
growth  and  foliage'?     The  buds  sent  we  are  unable  to 

identify. E.  G.  /'.—The  large  Tea  Rose  is  White  Maman 

Cochet,  and  the  climbing  variety  Alberic  Barbier. 


SOCIETIES. 


EOYAL     HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETV. 
Holland  Park  Show.— July  7  ant>  8. 
Orchids. 
Kkom  Messrs.  Hut'h  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park.  Enfield, 
came  an   extensive   and    artistically  arranged    j,'i-oup  of 
splendidly    iirown    plants.      Cypripedium     macnR-liilum 
tHKanteum,    ('itlogyne    dayana,   with    its    long    drooping 
raceme  of  curiously-coloured  flowers :   a  very  flue  batch  of 
(,'ypripediuni  niveuni,  Cattleya  Mossiie  arnoldiana  Sniee's 
variety,  C.  M.  Ne^jtune,  Bulbophylluni  claptonense  and  a 
larjfe  plant  of  'Vt-Iogyne  pandurata  were  a  few  of  the  most 
noticeable  in  a  really  remarkable  cnllection. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co  ,  South^ate,  N.,  put  up  a  small 
j^nmp  of  well-fiowered  plants  of  Cattleyas,  chiefly  Mendelii 
and  C.  Mosflias  varieties.  Many  of  the  flowers  here  though 
were  evidently  past  their  best. 

MesarB.  Moore,  Limited,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  had  a  very 
pretty  little  group,  the  arrangementof  which  deserved  the 
highest  praise.  Three  large  pillars  draped  with  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  and  Orchids  were  erected  at  the  back  with 


lieautiful  examples  of  choice  Orchids  tastefully  placed 
among  suitable  greenery  in  the  front.  Brassia  verrucosa, 
Cypripedium  bellatulum,  Cattleya  gaskiana  alba,  C.  gigas 
(very  flue  indeed).  C.  Rolfic  magniflcura,  together  with 
some  very  interesting  botanical  specimens,  including  fine 
plants  of  Zygopetalum  rostratum  were  well  shown. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  as  usual,  put  up  a  very  extensive 
and  comprehensive  group  of  plants  in  the  finest  possible 
condition.  The  arrangement  was  in  the  form  of  an  un- 
dulating bank,  with  bays  filled  with  the  choicer  dwarf- 
growing  types.  Cypripedium  bellatulum  was  displayed 
in  profusion,  and  numerous  Odontoglossum  hybrids,  finely 
coloured  flowers  of  Lfelio-Cattleya  Martinettii  Rex, 
Miltonias,  Cypripediums  and  many  interesting  botanical 
specimens. 

From  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
came  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  superbly-grown  plants, 
these  being  remarkal>ly  floriferous.  Such  things  as  Cat- 
tleyas, Miltonias,  Odontoglossums,  Lsclio- Cattleyas  and 
many  others  were  profusely  displayed.  Cattleya  Warneri 
alba,  Lselio-Cattleya  Golden  Oriole,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba, 
Barkeria  elegans,  Trichopilia  backhousiana.  Bartholina 
pectinata  and  Stauhopea  tigrina  were  a  few  that  especially 
appealed  to  us. 

Carnations. 
Messrs.  JaTiies  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
very  fine  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  containing 
splendidly-grown  and  well-flowered  examples.  A  few  of 
the  best  were  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Mrs.  Trelawney 
(rose  scarlet),  Albion  (rose  salmon),  Maggie  Hodgson 
(crimson),  H.  J.  Jones  (crimson),  Dragut  (cherry  red), 
Miss  O,  B.  Simpson  and  Yaller  Gal  (yellow  shades),  both 
being  very  good. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  sumptuous 
lot  of  Malmaisons,  among  which  Ireue,  a  salmon  pink 
variety,  the  result  of  crossing  Lady  Griraston  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  stood  out  very  conspicuous.  Certainly  it  is  a 
very  eharniini,'  flower.  The  Colonel,  a  red-scarlet  flower, 
and  a  seedling  yellow  named  Amber  were  also  tine.  Lady 
Mary  Hnpe,  with  orange  shading,  is  an  exceptionally 
good  flower,  and  apart  from  these  were  many  seedlings  of 
great  promise. 

Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips,  Bart.,  Ball's  Park,  Hereford 
(gardener,  Mr.  Fitch),  had  a  grand  display  of  pot-grown 
Malmais<jns,  superb  examples  of  the  best-known  varieties, 
in  some  instances  carrying  two  or  three  dozen  flowers  each. 
iU'Ssrs.  Peed  and  Sous,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  also 
exhiliited  finely-grown  examples  of  pot-grown  Malmaisons 
in  variety. 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Hylands,  Chelmsford,  was  an  exhibitor 
of  Malmaison  Carnations,  the  pot-grown  plants  displaying 
much  cultural  skill. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  had  a 
very  extensive  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  best 
American  Carnations  with  others  of  British  origin. 
Princess  of  Wales,  King  Arthur,  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  Trojan, 
Victory,  My  Maryland,  Yaller  Gal  and  White  Perfection 
being  among  the  best.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  displayed 
Roses  of  the  rambler  class  in  great  beauty  and  much 
variety. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  had  a  few 
of  his  superbly  grown  Carnations,  such  as  Gemiania, 
scarlet ;  Peregrine,  fancy  ;  Lady  Linlithgow,  rose  ;  Miss 
Willmott,  scarlet;  Mrs.  Trelawney,  salmon  ;  and  others. 

Mr.  John  Ree,  Rick  mans  worth,  also  exhibited  a  group 
of  Carnations  in  variety. 

ilr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  had  a  sumptuous  group 
of  cut  Carnations,  representative  of  Malmaison  and  the 
cream  of  American  varieties,  a  really  superb  gathering  of 
all  that  is  most  desired  in  these  ever-popular  flowers.  A 
capital  lot  of  border  Carnations  also  came  from  this 
exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Castel  Nursery,  Guernsey  dis- 
played a  grand  lot  of  these  flowers  superb  in  size,  quality 
and  freshness.  Britannia  as  shown  by  this  flrm  was  a  mar- 
vellous flower,  and  some  five  or  six  dozen  of  its  flowers  in 
a  vase  fully  displayed  its  worth.  The  President,  Winsor, 
Mrs.  Lawson,  Aristocrat  and  Mrs.  Burnett  were  all  of 
grand  size  and  colour. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  (Guernsey,  was  another  of  the  leading 
exhibitors  of  Carnations,  his  flowers  commanding  attention 
by  tlieir  size  and  l)eauty.  Winsor  and  Mrs.  Burnett  were 
especially  good. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangleby  Nurseries,  Hampton,  had  a 
capital  lot  of  Carnations,  chiefly  of  the  American  tree 
section,  and  associated  with  Lilies  in  variety  made  a  very 
effective  display. 

Roses. 
The  Roses  from  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  were 
very  fine,  and  consisted  of  bold  groups  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  Liberty,  Joseph  Lowe,  with  masses  of  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Mildred  Grant,  W.  J.  Grant  and  many 
more  in  the  finest  condition. 

Messrs.  H.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  Southwell,  Notts, 
had  many  good  Roses  in  great  variety,  Betty,  Dean  Hole, 
Florence  Pemberton,  Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  Mme  E.  Soupert, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley  and  others  being  shown  in  charming 
condition. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  County 
Down,  had  a  dtlightful  lot  of  new  Roses.  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  orange  and  salmon ;  Lady  Helen  Vincent ; 
(ieorge  C.  Wand,  cherry  red  ;  Molly  Sharman  Crawford, 
fine  white ;  Mrs.  David  Jardine,  salmon  pink,  very 
charming  ;  Grace  Molyneux,  flesh  pink  ;  and  Harry  Kirk, 
yellow  and  cream,  were  among  the  best. 

Mr.  Robert  Chaplin,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross, 
staged  a  very  fine  lot  of  Roses  on  a  table  extending  to 
(10  feet  in  length,  and  representative  of  the  best  types  of 
this  flower  in  its  many  and  diverse  sections. 

Messrs.  li.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  exhibited  a  capital  lot  of  Roses,  such  as  Hugh 


Dickson,  Charles  J.  Grahame,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Mildred 
Grant,  Gottfried  Keller,  White  Maman  Cochet,  together 
with  a  delightful  lot  of  garden  Roses  in  many  shades  of 
colour. 

King's  Acre,  Limited,  Hereford,  displayed  Roses  in  really 
superb  style,  those  of  the  rambler  class  and  others,  such  as 
Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Caroline  Testout  and 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  contributing  in  a  fine  display. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  had  an 
admirable  lot  of  Roses,  Tea,  rambler  and  garden  varieties 
in  great  variety  making  a  very  charming  group. 

Rose  American  Pillar,  a  new  single-flowered  variety, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  pillar  Ptoses.  The 
flower  is  of  large  size,  rose  carmine  in  colour,  with  nearly 
white  base     An  ideal  Rose  for  the  garden. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  had  a  very  fine 
group,  in  which  Lilies,  Humeas  and  Roses,  the  latter 
chiefly  of  the  rambler  and  Polyantha  class,  combined  their 
delightful  fragrances  in  one  pleasing  whole,  at  the  same 
time  affording,  by  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  plants 
employed,  a  rather  unusual  display. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  filled 
a  delightful  corner  in  tent  No.  I  with  the  choicest  of  pillar 
and  garden  Roses,  those  such  as  Jersey  Beauty  and  White 
Himalaica  being  exceptionally  good  as  pillar  sorts. 
Wallflower,  also  a  rambler,  was  in  excellent  form.  Of 
other  good  sorts  we  select  Fisher  Holmes  (dark  red),  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Marquise  de  Sinety,  Hybrid  Tea  (fine 
yellow).  Mrs.  W.  .T.  Grant,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  (flesh 
pink),  White  Maman  Cochet.  Mrs.  Paul  (a  glorious  cluster 
Rose  with  large  flowers),  Mme.  Ravary  and  Fraul  Karl 
Druschki  were  all  noticeable  and  good. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited 
a  very  fine  lot  of  Roses  in  pillar  fonn  and  in  the  cut  state. 
We  noted  Waltham  Rambler,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  Dr.  William  Goodson,  Victor  Hugo,  Jersey  Beauty, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  Celia  (a  lovely  pink  flower) 
among  many  charming  varieties. 

From  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham  and  London 
came  a  very  remarkable  display  of  Roses,  rambler  and 
other  sorts  prevailing  in  standards,  arches  and  pillar 
groups,  while  in  many  diverse  ways  were  seen  such  as 
Progress,  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Dean  Hole,  Liberty,  Sunset 
and  the  like,  a  really  choice  exhibit  arranged  with  taste 
and  skill. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery, 
Colchester,  had  a  magniflcent  lot  of  Roses,  needless  to  say 
in  the  height  of  perfection.  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Pharasaer,  Maharajah,  Dean  Hole 
and  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  were  all  superb  examples  in  a 
really  splendid  lot. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  many  beautiful  Roses. 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot  (a  lovely  orange  and  salmon), 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Maman  Cochet  and  quite  a  host  of 
garden  and  decorative  Roses. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  of  Bush  Hill  Park  exhibited 
berries  of  the  new  Blackberry  named  Low  Junior.  This  is 
a  reputed  cross  between  the  Loganberry  and  Blackberry. 
It  has  the  vigorous  habit  and  the  same  shaped  fruits  as 
the  former,  the  colour  and  flavour,  however,  being  that  of 
the  Blackberry.     A  very  beautiful  and  commendable  fruit. 

From  S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  Holyport,  Maidenhead  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Camp),  came  a  handsome  group  of  fruit  trees  in 
pots.  Figs,  Cherries  and  Nectarines  being  shown  in  very 
fine  condition,  the  Cherries  being  particularly  well  fruited. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  Chelsea  ex- 
hibited some  grand  examples  of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Figs, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Grapes 
were  shown  in  all  the  latest  varieties,  the  trees  being 
most  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  prolific  manner 
in  which  the  fruits  were  borne. 

Fruit  trees  in  pots  also  came  from  Messrs.  Geoi^e 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone.  These  were  splendid 
examples  of  high-class  culture  and  reflected  much  credit 
on  those  responsible  for  their  well-being.  Apples,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Cherries  were  very  freely 
shown.  Strawberries  were  also  sho^vn  in  splendid  con- 
dition by  this  firm,  the  varieties  Latest  Laxton,  Louis 
Ganthier,  The  Bedford,  Goliath  and  Waterloo  being  par- 
ticularly attractive.  The  few  dishes  of  Apples  grown  last 
year  and  included  in  this  exhibited  were  most  interesting. 

Messrs.  Adam  Parker  and  Co.,  Waltham  Cross,  staged 
fruits  of  Tomatoes  Comet  and  Sunrise.  Tliese  were  an 
even,  well-finished  lot  with  beautifully  clear  skins. 

From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
came  a  beautiful  and  extensive  exhibit  of  Melons,  Toma- 
toes and  Cucumbers.  The  Melons  were  a  very  well-finished 
lot,  and  included  such  good  varieties  as  Sutton's  Invincible, 
Sutton's  Winds*  fr  Castle,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Royal  Favourite 
and  Blenheim  Orange.  Tomatoes  Sunrise,  Hanwell  Glory 
and  Up-to-Date  were  well  represented.  The  two  new 
Cucumbers,  Faultless  and  Evergreen,  were  also  well  dis- 
played, the  fruits  being  of  very  perfect  form. 

Lord  Llangattock,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  (gardener, 
Mr.  Comber),  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  Pine- 
apples and  Strawberries,  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  last- 
named  being  staged  in  very  fine  condition.  President 
Loubet,  The  Bedford,  Bedford  Champion,  Fillbasket, 
Reward,  Lax  ton's  Latest,  Givon's  Late  Proliflc  and  Trafal- 
gar were  all  in  superb  form.  The  Pine-apples  were  repre- 
sented by  the  variety  tjueen. 

The  exhibit  of  vegetables  shown  by  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elatree 'gardener,  Mr.  E.  BeckettJ, 
was  admittedly  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  show.  First- 
class  i)roduce  nf  all  kinds  was  most  artistically  arranged, 
Cucumbers,  Potatoes.  Broad  and  French  Beans,  Lettuces, 
Turnips,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Spinach,  Cabbages,  Beetroot, 
Tomatoes,  Radishes,  Celery,  Cauliflowers  and  numerous 
other  kinds  being  shown  in  all  the  latest  varieties. 
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BDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Gauden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  admce  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ''Answers  to  Correspondents"  cohimn  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  a,ccompanied  by  nam£  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  a7id  notes, 
but  he  will  7wt  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  sta/mps 
are  enclosed,  he  vHll  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions,  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payme-nt  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  itnderstood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributioJis  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
a-nd  the  receipt  of  a  proof  miLst  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Garden 
will  alo7ie  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

Offices:  SO^  Tavistook  Street^  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


"THE  GARDEN"  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

IN  connexion  with  tlie  above  exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  held  on  the  'iOth  inst.  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  London, 
we  repeat  what  we  said  last  week  re- 
garding the  sending  and  staging  of  exhibits. 
Tlie  Hall  will  be  open  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  previous  to  tlie  day  of  the  sho\(',  and 
exhibits  that  are  sent  must  reach  there  not 
later  than  9  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  exhibition. 
Those  bringing  exhibits  will  be  admitted  until 
10  a.m.,  and  all  exhibits  must  be  in  readiness  for 
the  judges  at  11  a.m.,  when  all  exhibitors  must 
leave  the  Hall.  Readers  and  their  friends  will 
be  admitted  at  1  p.m.  until  7  p.m.,  on  presenting 
the  coupon  published  in  The  Garden  for  July 
18  and  25.  Exhibitors  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
admitted at  1  p.m.  Exhibits  may  not  be  removed 
until  7  p.m.  We  wish  to  impress  on  all  intending 
c.vhihitors  that  the  34th  inst.  is  the  latest  date  on 
which  the  entry  forms  can  he  received.  A  full 
report  of  the  exhibition  will  be  given  in  our 
issue  dated  August  8. 


TRIALS  OF   SWEET  PEAS. 

FRIDAY  and  Saturday,  the  10th  and 
11th  inst.,  were  important  dates  in 
the  history  of  the  now-popular  Sweet 
Pea.  On  the  first  day  the  floral  com- 
mittee and  members  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  inspected  the  trials  of  varie- 
ties so  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Foster  in 
the  gardens  of  the  University  College,  Reading, 
and  which  constitute  the  official  trials  of  the 
society  ;  and  on  the  second  date  over  fifty 
members  inspected  the  trials  made  by  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Sons  at  Kelvedon  and  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  at  Marks  Tey.  Probably  there  is  no 
other  horticultural  society  in  existence  which 
conducts  trials  similar  to  those  held  at  Reading 
during  the  past  and  present  year,  trials  that  have 
been  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  sportive 
character  of  the  flower  in  whose  interests'the 
society  exists. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  society 
that  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  members  of  the 
floral  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Wright,  travelled  to  Reading  for  the 
purpose  of  adjudicating  as  to  the  merits  of 
varieties  grown  there,  Mr.  Martin  Hitohins 
having  to  come  from  St.  Austell  in  Cornwall, 
Mr.  Malcolm  from  Duns  and  Mr.  T.  .Jones  from 
Ruabon,  the  other  members  also  having  more  or 
less  long  journeys  to  undertake.     The  results  of 


their  judging  may  have  been  disappointing  to 
many  who  had  novelties  on  trial,  as  every  raiser 
of  what  he  considers  to  be  a  new  variety  is  apt 
to  regard  it  in  the  same  light  as  a  mother  con- 
siders her  first  babe,  yet  this  reticence  to  give 
awards  only  serves  to  enhance  their  value  when 
they  are  granted  and,  moreover,  gives  the  public 
the  right  to  expect  something  good  in  the  varie- 
ties honoured. 

The  silver  medal  and  a  first-class  certificate 
were  unanimously  awarded  to  a  variety  named 
George  Stark,  sent  to  Reading  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Stark  of  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  by  whom  we 
believe  it  was  raised.  It  is  really  a  Spencer  or 
waved  form  of  Queen  Alexandra,  and  we  need 
only  say  that  it  is  more  vigorous  and  produces 
more  stems  carrying  three  flowers  than  the 
older  variety.  First-class  certificates  were  also 
granted  respectively  to  the  varieties  Mrs.  A. 
Ireland  and  Mrs.  H.  Bell.  The  former  was 
raised  and  sent  to  Reading  by  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  of  Rothesay  and  Marks  Tey.  It  is  a 
delightful  Spencer  bicolor,  the  white  and  deep 
blush  colouring  being  most  charmingly  diffused. 
Mrs.  H.  Bell  came  from  Mr.  Robert  Bolton, 
Carnforth.  It  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  rich 
cream  and  pink  colouring.  Kitty  Lea,  sent 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Hallam,  Moseley,  Birming- 
ham ;  and  Romani  Ronnii,  sent  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Aldersey,  Aldersey  Hall,  Chester,  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  to  be  synonymous  with 
it.  Constance  Oliver,  a  deep  pink  and  cream 
variety  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Lumley,  Down  Nurseries, 
Deuvilles,  Havant ;  and  Paradise  Ivory,  a 
beautiful  ivory-coloured  variety  from  Miss 
Hemus,  each  received  an  award  of  merit. 

Many  varieties  were  so  badly  mixed  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  in  the  case  of  novelties  to 
make  out  which  flowers  were  correct,  and  the 
task  of  fixing  even  the  older  varieties  seems  to 
be  an  almost  impossible  one.  The  following  are 
a  few  sorts  that  were  considerably  better  tlian 
most,  and  were  as  true  as  one  can  reasonably 
expect — if  all  were  as  true  growers  would  have 
little  to  complain  of  in  this  respect :  Evelyn 
Hemus,  from  several  sources ;  Elsie  Herbert, 
from  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  ;  Princess  Victoria, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  ;  Marbled 
Blue,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  (Hester, 
from  Miss  Henms,  is  synonymous  with  this 
variety) ;  Helen  Pierce  and  Miss  Willmott,  sent 
by  Messrs.  G.  A.  Bunting  and  Co.  ;  Herbert 
Smith  and  Helen  Lewis,  from  Mr.  R.  Syden- 
ham ;  Hannah  Dale,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  ; 
Helen  Lewis,  from  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.  ; 
St.  George,  from  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son ;  Queen 
Alexandra,  from  Messrs.  Bunting  and  Co.  ; 
The  King,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  ; 
Mrs.   Hardcastle    Sykes,    from    Mr.   R.   Bolton ; 
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John  Ingman,  sent  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Hallam 
and  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  ;  Gladys  Unwin, 
from  Messrs.  Bunting  and  Co.  ;  Countess 
Spencer,  from  many  sources  ;  Enchantress,  from 
Mr.  F.  E.  Hallam  ;  Clara  Curtis,  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Bolton ;  Mrs.  Collier  and  James  Grieve,  from 
several  sources  ;  Paradise,  from  Miss  Hemus  ; 
Nora  Unwin,  sent  by  several ;  Etta  Dyke,  from 
Mr.  C.  W.  Breadniore ;  Chrissie  Unwin,  from 
Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin  ;  May  Perrett,  White  Waved, 
H.  .J.  R.  Digges  and  Purple  King,  sent  by  Mr. 
H.'Eckford. 

Many  varieties,  especially  in  the  cream,  pink 
and  white  shades,  seemed  to  be  very  much  alike, 
and  probably  the  society  will  later  on  publish  a 
further  list  of  too-mueh-alike  varieties.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  floral  committee  to  the 
effect  that  in  future  novelties  be  only  accepted 
for  trial  from  the  actual  raisers,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  those  represented  by  numbers  only 
also  excluded.  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  very  kindly 
entertained  the  visitors  to  lunch,  and  an  excellent 
tea  was  provided  by  Mr.  Owen  Ridley,  chairman 
of  the  college  council. 

Among  the  members  who  visited  Kelvedon 
and  Marks  Tey  on  the  second  day  were  Messrs. 
Arthur  and  Leonard  Sutton,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney, 
Mr.  Robert  SyJenham,  Mr.  John  Green,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Breadmore,  Dr.  Boxall,  Mr.  Titt,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  E.  W.  King,  Mr.  Malcolm,  Mr.  Martin 
Hitchin,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  Mr. 
William  Deal,  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  and  Mr.  G. 
Stark.  The  visitors  were  received  by  Mr.  N. 
N.  Sherwood  and  Messrs.  William  and  Edward 
Sherwood  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  at  Kelvedon, 
and  conducted  over  the  Sweet  Pea  trials  by 
these  gentlemen.  St.  George,  the  gold  medal 
variety  of  last  year,  was  the  most  interesting 
variety  here,  ogling  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son  at  Kelvedon. 
In  addition  to  the  vast  stock  of  Sweet  Peas,  an 
extensive  and  most  interesting  trial  of  culinary 
Peas  was  inspected  by  those  interested.  At  the 
lunch  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood 
and  Mr.  Cuthliertson  reference  was  made  by 
the  former  to  the  fact  that  it  was  owing  to  a 
conversation  held  on  the  farm,  where  the 
morning  had  been  spent,  that  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  was  called  into  being.  After  lunch 
the  visitors  were  conveyed  to  Sir.  Sherwood's 
pleasant  home  known  as  Prested  Hall. 

On  arriving  at  Marks  Tey  an  inspection  of 
the  Sweet  Peas  grown  there  by  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  was  made  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Messrs.  William  and  David  Cuthbertson  and 
Mr.  A.  Ireland.  Many  beautiful  things  were 
seen,  and  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  was 
freely  commented  upon.  Mrs.  Bieberstedt  is  a 
beautiful  French  grey  variet}',  resembling  Frank 
Dolby  in  general  colour,  but  being  less  rosy 
in  the  standard  and  belonging  to  the  plain  or 
unwaved  section.  Mrs.  A.  Malcolm  was  the 
deepest  cream-coloured  sort  seen,  and  it,  un- 
doubtedly, has  a  good  future  in  store  for  it. 
Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  described  above,  was  in  grand 
form,  its  freedom  of  flowering  rendering  it 
specially  valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
Unwin  stock  of  Etta  Dyke  was  very  fine,  and 
Mid  Blue  found  many  admirers.  It  is  a  deep 
heavenlj'  blue-coloured  variety. 

After  inspecting  the  Sweet  Peas  the  visitors 
were  kindly  entertained  to  a  welcome  tea  by 
Mrs.,  Miss  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson.  The  value  of 
such  trials  as  these  cannot  be  over  estimated, 
and  those  at  Reading  constitute  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  comparatively  young,  but  lusty. 
Sweet  Pea  Society.  The  arrangements  of  both 
outings  were  exceedingly  good,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

July  'JS. — Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Carnation  Show. 

July  2it. — The  Garden  Flower  Show,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 


Horticultural  Education  Asso- 
ciation conference.— The  second  annual 
conference  in  connexion  with  the  above  associa- 
tion was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  17th 
and  18th  inst. ,  at  Ridgmont  and  Bedford,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Brooke-Hunt,  chief 
inspector  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  mem- 
bers were  met  at  Ridgmont  St:ition  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Neild,  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experi- 
mental fruit  farm,  and  conducted  by  him  to  the 
farm,  where  they  were  met  by  the  director,  Mr. 
Spencer  Pickering,  who  conducted  the  visitors 
round  the  farm  and  explained  the  various  experi- 
ments that  are  being  carried  out.  Tea  was  kindly 
provided,  and  eventually  the  members  left  for 
Bedford.  After  dinner  at  the  Embankment 
Hotel  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Newshan 
on  the  illustration  of  horticultural  lectures.  A 
brisk  discussion  followed,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers present  took  part.  On  Saturday  morning  a 
visit  was  made  to  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers'  nur- 
series, where  the  numerous  stocks  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Apples,  Currants  and  other  hardy 
fruits  were  inspected  under  the  guidance  of 
Messrs.  Edward  and  William  Laxton  and  Mr. 
Anderson.  E.xcellent  arrangements  were  made 
by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright. 

Report  on  agricultural  educa- 
tion.— The  report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Education,  of  which  Lord 
Reay  was  chairman,  has  been  signed  and  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  and  will  be  published  shortly. 

Electricity  and  growing  crops.— 

iMueh  has  been  heard  during  the  past  few  years 
concerning  the  application  of  electricity  in  various 
forms  to  growing  crops,  the  experiments  being 
attended  in  each  ease  with  more  or  less  good 
results.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  recently  described 
in  the  daily  Press  some  experiments  that  have 
been  carried  out  with  gratifying  results  in  con- 
nexion with  farm  and  garden  crops.  Without 
going  into  any  technicalities,  the  sj-stem  is 
briefly  to  stretch  over  the  field  or  plot  to  be 
treated  a  number  of  slack  wires  fixed  to  posts 
high  enough  for  loaded  waggons  and  other  farm 
implements  to  pass  underneath.  The  wires  are 
supported  on  the  posts  by  high  tension  insulators 
and  then  fixed  to  a  generator  that  supplies  positive 
electricity  at  a  potential  of  100,000  volts.  The 
cost  is  said  to  be  very  small.  Under  the  treat- 
ment Strawberries  showed  an  increase  of  35  per 
cent..  Mangolds  '25  per  cent,  and  Raspberries 
showed  a  marked  increase  of  crop  on  young  plants 
but  scarcely  any  on  old  plantations.  Wheat 
also  showed  an  increase  in  one  instance  of  40  per 
cent. 

Strawberry  exhibition  and  con- 
ference. —  A  highly  interesting  and  useful 
conference  and  exhibition  of  Strawberries  took 
place  in  the  Goold  Hall,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  inst.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultiiral  Association.  At  the 
exhibition  there  were  about  fifty  exhibits  on  view, 
some  of  these  coming  from  a  great  distance.  The 
fruit  was  generally  of  capital  quality,  and  some 
of  the  exhibits  were  speciallj'  fine.  The  best  of 
the  old  standard  varieties  were  shown,  as  well  as 
the  newer  ones  which  have  just  acquired  a  repu- 
tation. A  seedling  raised  by  Messrs.  James 
(brieve  and  Sons  received  a  favourable  mention 
from  the  judges.  Among  the  leading  exhibitors 
to  whom  awards  were  made  were  Messrs.  W. 
Smith,  R.  Aitken,  Galloway ;  A.  Mackinnon, 
Moffat ;  and  Mrs.  Vass.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Lambton 
Castle,  Sent  a  fine  dish  of  Reward,  which  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  Several  awards 
were  also  made  to  new  culinary  Peas  sent  by  Mr. 
Stawart,  Panshanger,  Herts,  these  being  remark- 
ably good  and  likely  to  gain  favour  when  put 
into  the  market.  There  was  also  a  good  attend- 
ance at  the  conference  which  was  held  later, 
when  the  president,  Mr.  James  Why  tock,  occupied 


the  chair.  A  number  of  those  present  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  several  practical  points 
were  well  put  by  some  of  those  present.  On 
the  call  of  Mr.  M.  Todd,  hearty  votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  the  exhibitors  and  to  Mr. 
Whytock  for  his  services  in  the  chair. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Th<i  Editor  is  not  responsible  /or  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

A   pretty  Rose  for   a  bed.— Mme. 

Tillier  is  the  name  of  a  very  pretty  Rose  growing 
in  these  gardens,  and  I  suppose  it  is  a  Polyantha. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  free-flowering  dwarf 
Rose  of  a  most  distinct  and  sweet  colour  which  I 
cannot  describe,  neither  have  I  met  anyone  who 
could,  but  it  has  been  likened  to  crushed 
strawberry.  As  to  flowering,  the  quantity 
of  blooms  one  is  able  to  gather  during  late 
autumn  is  astonishing,  and  I  think  the  colour 
is  then  more  pleasing  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
It  also  appears  quite  hardy.  It  lasts  well, 
and  has  very  prettily-shaped  buds  indeed, 
which  when  half  expanded  are  delightful. — 
Thomas  Arnold. 
The     summer     treatment     of 

ClirlStmaS  Roses.— We  often  hear  com- 
plaints of  Christmas  Roses  not  flowering  satis- 
factorily and  also  at  the  present  season  of  the 
plants  losing  their  foliage.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  two  chief  causes  of  this  are  too  much  sun 
and  want  of  moisture  in  the  early  part  of 
summer.  Christmas  Roses  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  They  enjoy 
semi-shade  and  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and 
occasionally  this  should  be  in  the  form  of  liquid 
manure  from  the  cow-shed,  with  a  little  soot 
added.  We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  with 
these  plants  for  some  years,  and  were  told  by 
local  experts  that  this  was  all  due  to  unsuitable 
soil — too  much  free  lime.  However,  we  per- 
severed, and  by  finding  a  partially  shady  place 
and  fairly  good  soil,  and  observing  a  few  details 
here  given,  our  bed  of  Christmas  Roses  has 
improved  year  by  year,  and  I  think  it  looks 
more  promising  than  ever  before  at  the  time  of 
writing.  What  we  do  is  as  follows  :  As  soon  as 
the  plants  finish  flowering  the  surface  soil  is 
lightly  pricked  over.  A  thorough  dressing  of  a 
well-decayed  mixture,  consisting  of  lawn- 
mowings,  leaves  and  old  spent  hot- bed,  with  a 
little  soot  added,  is  placed  all  over  the  bed.  I 
know  of  nothing  which  will  retain  the  moisture 
so  well  in  hot  weather  as  this.  The  young 
leaves  come  up  through  this  dressing  strong  and 
healthy.  We  take  especial  care  that  the  plants 
do  not  become  dry  during  the  growing  season. 
During  the  past  spell  of  very  hot  weather  we 
have  given  these  plants  an  abundance  of  water 
and  an  occasional  soaking  of  liquid  manure. 
They  are  now  looking  well,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
see  a  good  crop  of  flowers  soon  after  Christmas 
Day.  The  variety  is  Helleborus  niger  maximus, 
which  is  a  good  one,  with  long  stems  and  large 
white  flowers.  The  ordinary  one  with  short 
flower-stems  and  small  leaves  is  verj'  poor  com- 
pared with  maximus.  I  think  that  early  summer 
is  the  time  to  pay  a  little  extra  attention  to 
these  Roses.  A  crop  of  flowers  will  most 
certainly  follow  a  good  crop  of  leaves,  and  we 
can  only  have  the  latter  on  this  limy  soil  by 
giving  the  plants  attention  during  the  summer 
months.  —  Thomas  Arnold,  The  (Jardens, 
Cirencenter  House. 

Carpentaria  californica  in  Scot- 
land.— In  the  south-west  of  Scotland  the 
beautiful  Carpenteria  californica  is  quite  a 
success  in  gardens  near  the  sea  and  in  mild 
places  further  inland,  and  it  is  gratifying  that 
it  is  proving  amenable  to  the  conditions  m  hich 
prevail  there.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  large  plant 
of  it  in  bloom  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  I).  Robin- 
son-Douglas at  Orchard  ton,  close  to  the  Sol  way 
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and  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Dalbeattie,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. There  it  has  been  grown  on  a 
south-west  wall  for  several  j'ears,  and  this 
season,  despite  the  somewhat  trying  weather 
conditions  of  last  winter  and  spring,  it  has  passed 
through  these  unharmed  and  is  flowering  with 
great  freedom.  The  charming  white  flowers  are 
heightened  in  beauty  by  the  freshness  and  the 
profusion  of  the  foliage  with  which  this  plant 
was  clothed.  Carpenteria  californica  also  does 
admirably  in  the  garden  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  at  Monreith  in  Wig- 
townshire, but  the  conditions  there  are  a  little 
more  favourable  than  those  at  Orchardton. — 
S.  Arnott. 
Dlmopphotheca  Ecklonii  auran- 

tiaca, — We  grow  these  very  easily  under  glass 
with  masses  of  flowers,  and  afterwards  plant  them 
out,  cutting  them  right  over,  when  a  new  lot  of 
bloom  follows  very  shortly.  For  a  succession  of 
plants  we  grow  from  cuttings  and  pot  on.  No 
doubt  the  present  hot,  sunny  weather  is  just 
what  the  plant  needs  to  bring  it  to  siioh  perfec- 
tion. —  N.  B.  PoLFORD,  Nethtrwood  Bank, 
Dumfries. 

Sweet  Pea  proapeets.— The  account 
of  the  "  Prospects  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Season,"  by 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
interest    to    all    lovers    and    growers    of    this 
delightful  plant.      The   arctic  weather   of  this 
spring   lowered   the    hopes    and    aspirations    of 
the    cultivator    down    to   zero,    but    since    the 
advent    of   May    the    plants    have    made    such 
marvellous  growth  that  here  we  have  been  able 
to  cut  blooms  three  weeks  earlier  than  has  been 
the  case  for  the  last  si.\  j'ears.      Plants  put  out 
of   pots  the   first   week    in   May  never  grew  so 
quickly   and   at   the   same   time   built  up   such 
strength  that  they  are  now  able  to  produce  some 
really   wonderful    flowers — three    flowers    to    a 
raceme,  and  in  many  cases  four,  while  two  is  the 
exception.      The  account  of  the  sportiveness  of 
the  plant  given  by  Mr.  Wright  I  can  bear  out  in 
all  its  details.       The  old  theory  of  cross-fertili- 
sation by  insects  must  be  dismissed,  seeing  how 
the  flowers  are  fertilised,  and  in  many  cases  the 
legume  or  pod  has  made  some  growth  before  an 
insect  is  able  to  open  the  flowers.     My  theory  is 
this :    In  a  few    isolated  cases   there   might   be 
sports  retaining  those  characters  for  ever  which 
they   possessed  on   first  appearing,    but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  dormant  characters, 
reappearing  from  a  variety  of  a  far  back  genera- 
tion of  the  parents  of,   say,   for   demonstration 
sake,  Gladys  Unwin.     My  way  of  thinking  may 
be  wrong,  but  they  are  without  a  doubt  recessive 
characters  reappearing.     If  raisers  of  new  varie- 
ties would  give  a  little  more  time  to  the  growing 
they  would  at  once  see  if  the  colours  were  really 
dominant  or  not,  instead  of  growing  them  for  a 
year  or  two  and  then  booming  them  as  settled. 
Take  for  instance  Countess   Spencer,   which   I 
have  growing  in  a  clump  of  fifteen  plants.      Six 
are  true,  four  are  a   dreadful-looking  magenta, 
two  are  white,   three  have  a  tendency  towards 
mauve.       If   this   variety    had    been  grown  for 
some  years  instead  of  putting  it  into  commerce, 
I  think  the  raiser  would  have  been  so  disgusted 
with  it  that  he  would  have  relegated  it  to  the 
refuse  fire.    After  this  season  I  shall  bid  farewell 
to  Countess  Spencer,  with   the  conviction,  after 
some  years  of   deep   disappointment   with   her, 
never  to  again   extend  to   her  kindness  in  any 
way.     I  suppose  after  the  National  Show  on  the 
'24th  inst.  we  shall  hear  what  the  opinions  of  the 
various  growers  are  regarding  the  introduction 
of  the  bacillus  to  the  soil  in  producing  exhibi- 
tion blooms  ;  those  opinions  when  they  appear  I 
am  afraid  will   be  a  surprise  ;    but  more  about 
this  later.     If  the  observations  of  the  different 
growers.   North    and   South,    are    reliable,    then 
I    think    all   growers    will    for    once     meet    on 
an  equal  footing,  and  let  us  hope  the  tug  of  war 
will  be  such  that  the  judges  will  have  to  call  in 
an  arbitrator  to  make  peace  between  them  (the 
judges). — G.    Clapham   (gardener  to  E.    Wood- 
house,  Esq.),  Calverky,  near  Leeds. 
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INTERESTING 

SHRUBS. 

IBURNUM    TOMENTOSUM.  —  This 

is  a  fine  flowering  shrub,  and  grows 

as    flat    as   a   table,    with   enormous 

masses  of  flowers.     Viburnum  pliea- 

tum  is  now  a   perfect   picture,  with 

large    balls   of   flowers   as   white    as 

a   most    beautiful    plant   for   the   shrub 

These  plants  need  liberal  treatment  to 

bring  out  the  best  results. 

Sluartia  pseudo-camellia. — This  was  introduced 
from  Japan  and  is  a  handsome  shrub,  almost  a 
tree,  for  there  is  in  Sir  Edmund  Loder's  garden  a 
specimen  upwards  of  25  feet  in  height ;  it  bears 
creamy  white  flowers  resembling  a  single  Camellia 
and  is  very  free  in  flowering ;  the  foliage,  in 
addition,  is  very  handsome. 

S/i/rax  oJiassia  and  japonica.  — The  latter  is  a 
very  effective  shrub  in  early  summer,  and  usually 
bears  myriads  of  flowers,  which  hang  downwards. 
The  plant  is  hardy.  S.  obassia  flowers  much 
later  and  has  considerably  larger  leaves,  which 
are  heart  -  shaped  and  sometimes  8  inches  to 
10  inches  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  sweet 
scented,  pure  white  and  hang  in  long  racemes. 
Seed  was  saved  from  these  last  season.  Both  of 
these  plants  ought  to  be  grown  by  all  lovers  of 
hardy  shrubs  ;  they  are  quite  hardy  and  are  of 
easy  culture. 

Eucnjphia  pinnatifolia. — This  beautiful  flower- 
ing shrub  from  Chili  should  be  in  every  garden. 
It  blo9ms  quite  freely  in  August.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  have  stamens  in  profusion 
after  the  style  of  a  St.  John's  Wort  (Hyperi- 
cum). It  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  it 
does  not  object  to  being  transplanted  if  this  is 
carried  out  in  the  early  stages  sufficiently  often. 
We  have  moved  many  this  season  and  have  no 
reason  to  anticipate  any  ill  effects  ;  it  is  easily 
raised  from  seed  or  layers. 

Desjonlainea  spinosa. — This  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  plant,  which  bears  during  the  end  of 
June  and  through  July  and  August  long,  tubular, 
bright  scarlet  flowers  tipped  with  bright  yellow. 
We  have  found  it  hardy,  although  it  is  tender  in 
most  counties.  It  has  stood  20°  of  frost  with 
only  a  similar  protection  to  that  given  to  Tea 
Roses,  viz.,  a  little  dry  Bracken.  This  beautiful 
plant  was  introduced  through  Mr.  Lobb,  and  I 
believe  it  first  produced  flowers  at  Exeter. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
Lemiardslee  Gardens,  Horsham. 


LEMOINE'S  MOCK  ORANGE  (PHILA- 
DELPHUS  LEMOINEI)  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

The  recent  editorial  remarks  in  reference 
to  these  beautiful  shrubs  on  page  ,307  and 
the  fact  that  an  award  of  merit  was  lately 
bestowed  upon  the  variety  Rosace  should  serve 
to  direct  renewed  attention  to  these  dwarfer 
forms  of  the  ilock  Orange.  From  the  small 
space  they  occupy  these  Philadelphuses  are 
particularly  adapted  for  small  gardens,  and  their 
simple  cultural  requirements  commend  them  to 
the  amateur  whose  space  and  knowledge  of 
flowering  shrubs  is  not  extensive.  The  birth,  so 
to  say,  of  these  dwarfer  Mock  Oranges  dates 
back  for  more  than  twenty  years,  as  it  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1S87  that  the  first  P.  Lemoinei 
was  distributed.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of 
M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy  to  cross  the  small-growing 
Philadelphus  miorophyllus  (then  recently  intro- 
duced) with  the  European  Mock  Orange  (P. 
conmarius).  The  result  was  P.  Lemoinei,  which 
still  remains  one  of  the  most  popular.  Since 
then  numerous  other  varieties  have  been  distri- 
buted, that  known  as  P.  Lemoinei  ereotus  being 
sent  out  soon  after  the  other.  It  is  more  upright 
growth  than  P.  Lemoiuie  itself,  but  in  other 


respects  is  a  counterpart.  Others  of  this  section 
which,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  are 
among  the  best  include  Avalanche,  a  large,  single 
flower  ;  Boule  d'Argent,  double  white  ;  Gerbe  de 
Neige,  more  vigorous  than  Lemoinei  and  with 
larger  flowers  ;  Manteau  d'Hermine,  semi-double 
flowers,  borne  in  great  profusion  ;  and  Rosace, 
above  alluded  to,  with  large  double  flowers. 
Beside  these  a  great  many  other  varieties  have 
been  distributed  by  M.  Lemoine,  notably, 
purpureo  maculatus,  which  stands  out  from  all 
the  Mock  Oranges  in  general  cultivation  by 
reason  of  the  purplish  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  This,  we  are  told  by  the  raiser,  owes  its 
colour  to  the  influence  of  P.  Coulteri,  a  Californian 
species,  too  tender  for  general  cultivation  in  this 
country.  At  all  events,  purpureo  maculatus  does 
not  inherit  any  of  the  tenderness  of  its  ancestor 
and  is  in  every  way  a  desirable  form.  The  typical 
P.  nucrophyllus,  which  has  played  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  production  of  the  dwarf  race  of 
Mock  Oranges,  has  flowers  with  the  fragrance  of 
ripe  Apples.  This  fragrance  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
reproduced  in  all  the  Lemoinei  section,  which 
renders  them  preferable  to  the  stronger-smelling 
P.  ooronarius.  In  the  cultivation  of  P.  Lemoinei 
and  others  of  that  set  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  cutting  the  plants  back  hard 
immediately  after  flowering  and  thus  encouraging 
the  annual  production  of  stout,  wand-like  shoots. 
These  will  be  well  developed  by  autumn,  and  the 
following  season  will  flower  profusely.  After 
cutting  back  a  stimulant,  either  in  the  shape  of 
liquid  manure  or  a  top-dressing  of  well-decayed 
manure,  will  be  found  helpful.  H.  P. 


INSECTS    ON    IVY. 

Ivv  is  always  associated,  in  our  mind,  with  old 
walls,  quaint  gateways,  ancient  trees,  venerable 
house  fronts  and  similar  respectable  environ- 
ments in  harmony  with  our  ideas  of  restfulness 
and  peace  and  the  dignity  inseparable  from  age. 
An  "  Ivy-covered  wall  "  conjures  up  the  picture 
of  a  time-worn  secluded  enclosure  o'  artistic 
beauty,  hallowed  by  a  pervading  sense  of 
sentiment  and  quiet,  and  one  cannot  but  express 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  flies  should  have  such  an 
unfortunate  affection  for  this  plant,  although 
no  doubt  tlie  fancy  has  sufficient  reason  and 
attains  useful  results. 

Even  as  late  as  the  second  week  in  November 
last  year  bushes  of  Ivy  were  swarming  with  a 
large  fly  of  the  appearance  of  a  blue-bottle,  making 
the  plant  one  on  which  we  can  only  look  with 
disfavour. 

There  is  something  rather  repulsive  about 
more  especially  those    of   the    blue-bottle 


variety,  and  it  is  distinctly  an  unpleasant  surprise 
when  one  is  first  confronted  with  this  seething 
buzzing  blue-black  mass  on  a  bush  of  such  quiet 
picturesque  refinement  as  our  well-beloved  Ivy. 

It  seems  to  be  entirely  the  flower-heads  which 
form  the  attraction,  though  the  whole  plant,  leaf 
and  all,  is  covered  with  the  insects,  except  on 
misty  damp  days,  when  everything  is  wet.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  noticed  another  fly  of 
very  venomous  aspect,  like  an  attenuated  horse- 
fly, also  apparently  regaling  itself  on  Ivy  food, 
and  when  this  is  so  an  insect  murder  is  nearly 
certain  to  be  enacted,  the  victim  being,  in  all  cases 
I  have  observed,  the  blue  fly. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ripe  blossom  is  the 
entire  object  of  their  visit,  for  I  have  seen  them 
in  crowds  over  a  bush  on  which  there  were  but 
two  or  three  flower-heads  open,  and  yet  from 
their  movements  they  seem  to  be  in  search  of 
food.  Their  partiality  seems  to  be  chiefly 
for  the  common  Ivy,  but  I  am  not  yet  quite 
convinced  that  there  is  any  Ivy  immune  from 
their  attentions. 

The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  I  think, 
when  one  contemplates  planting  it  on  a  house 
front  or  as  a  bush  in  close  proximity  to  a 
dwelling,  for  where  an  insect  congregates  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  a  disturbing  element  it 
bee  jraes  a  real  nuisance.  E.   Curowen. 
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BLA.CKBERRIES  AND 
BERRY. 

'  is  only  during  quite  recent  years  that 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Blackberry  as  a  garden  fruit,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  Kingdom  having 
previously  contented  themselves  with  the 
fruit  as  it  was  produced  in  a  wild  state. 

That  even  this  differs  to  a  considerable  extent  is 

a  fact  well  known  among  country  children,  some 

berries  being  much  more 

fleshy  and  possessing  a 

considerably   superior 

flavour  toothers.    With 

the  introduction  of  some 

larger-fruited    varieties 

from      America      fruit 

growers    began    to  see 

the  possibilities  of  the 

Blackberry,  and  in  most 

good     gardens    one    or 

more  varieties  now  find 

a    place,    the    Parsley- 
leaved    being    a    great 

favourite    with    many. 

It  was  only  natural  that 

when    the     Blackberry 

came  to   be  recognised 

as  a  legal  inhabitant  of 

gardens  that  hybridists 

should  turn  their 

attention     to     it,    and 

a    reputed      result    of 

their     labours     was 

the  now    well  -  known 

Loganberry,  said  to  be 

the    result  of   a   cross 

between  the  Raspberry 

and  Blackberry. 

This    is    now    recog- 
nised    as     a     valuable 

plant  for   produc- 
ing fruit  for  preserves 

of    various    sorts,    but 

the  acid  flavour  of  the 

fruits  render    it    of 

little   use     for   dessert. 

This    trouble    has  now 

been    overcome    by    a 

further   cross    between 

the  Loganberry  and  the 

Blackberry,   the   result 

being  fruits  resembling 

the  Loganberry  in  shape 

and  size  but  possessing 

the  colour   and  flavour 

of    a    first-class   Black- 
berry.     Fruits  of   this 

were    exhibited     by 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 

Co.,    Bush    Hill   Park, 

Enfield,  before   the 

Royal  Horticultural 

Society  at   Holland 

Park   on   the    7th    and 

8th    inst. ,     when     the 

fruit  comndittee  granted 

it  an  unanimous  award 

of  merit.     It  is  named 

Low  .Junior,  and  the  illustration  is  from  a  sketch 

and  is  natural  size. 

Both  the  Loganberry  and  its  new  ally  delight 

in  a  deeply  worked  rather  moist  soil,  and  they 

are   eminently   suited    for    training    on    arches, 

pergolas  and  pillars.     Their  culture  is  really  very 

simple,    this    consisting    in    removing    the    old 

fruiting  canes  as  soon  as  all  fruit  is  gathered  and 

retaining  young  ones  to  take  their  place,  precisely 

as  in  the  case  of  Raspberries.     Copious  supplies 

of  water    and  weak    liquid    manure  during  the 

summer,  with  a  mulching  over  the  roots  of  well- 
rotted  manure   during  hot   weather,  is    greatly 

appreciated.      The    Loganberry  is    very   easily 


propagated  by  pegging  down  the  young  uanes  in 
summer  so  that  the  tip  of  each  touches  the  soil. 
Roots  are  soon  emitted  from  the  shoot  at  the 
point  where  it  touches  tlie  soil  and  a  young 
plant  is  quickly  formed.  This  may  be  severed 
when  large  enough  and  planted  into  a  nursery 
bed  or  odd  plot  to  eventually  develop  into  a  large 
specimen. 

In  addition  to  being  useful  for  training  over 
arches  or  pergolas  the  Blackberries  and  the 
Loganberry  may  also  be  grown  in  rows  and  trained 
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E  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 


to  wires  or  tied  to  stakes,  the  same  as  practised  j  tive  to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
with  Raspberries.  Being  of  a  vigorous  character  I  welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
they  naturally  need    more    room   in   which   to    tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 

should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20, 
Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C. 


Ak    Interesting 

TRIBnTION      1 

Herts. 
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develop,  a  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
wlien  planting  is  done,  3  feet  between  each  plant 
and  6  feet  between  the  rows  being  none  too 
much. 

The  introduction  of  the  Berry  Low  Junior 
suggests  that  we  have  at  present  only  touched 
the  fringe  of  a  new  and  useful  race  of  fruiting 
plants  that  may  in  the  future  take  a  prominent 
position  in  the  great  fruit  industry  of  this 
country.  I  believe  that  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers 
have  a  new  fruit  which  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  Loganberry  and  a  Rasp- 
berry, but  probably  we  shall  hear  more  about 
this  later.  H. 


Mr.  Clarence  Elliot, 
Six  Hills  Nursery, 
Stevenage,  Herts,  sends 
several  interesting 
border  subjects.  He 
writes:  "I  am  sending 
a  box  of  flowers  for 
your  Editor's  table. 
The  gorgeous  Gerbera 
Jamesonii  is  very  fine 
with  me  just  now.  Too 
often  this  plant  is 
starved  in  pots.  Far 
better  plant  it  out  in 
the  cool  greenhouse  or 
frame,  or  even  in  the 
open,  with  good  mellow 
loam  well  enriched  with 
cow  manure.  If  grown 
in  the  open  it  should  be 
given  a  warm,  sheltered 
position  and  the  protec. 
tion  of  ashes  or  such- 
like in  winter.  When 
any  difficulty  arises  in 
keeping  it  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  it  is 
a  simple  thing  to  lift 
the  plants  in  autumn, 
pot  them  and  so  store 
under  cover  till  the 
following  spring.  Ger- 
bera Jamesonii  is  in- 
valuable as  a  cut  flower, 
for  the  large,  gorgeous, 
vermilion-scarlet  blos- 
soms are  of  a  fine  Mar- 
guerite form,  and  borne 
singly  on  strong,  slen- 
der, graceful  stems 
1  foot  to  18  inches  long, 
they  seem  to  '  arrange 
themselves '  and  last 
two  or  three  weeks  in 
water.  Perhaps  if  re- 
quired for  cutting  only 
it  would  be  best  to 
grow  them  planted  out 
in  a  frame.  In  any 
case  they  must  be  given  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink  during  the  growing  period.  Tunica 
Sdxifraga  flore-pleno  is  a  newcomer,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  a  great  acquisition  on  the  rock 
garden.  In  fact,  it  is  an  acquisition,  for  I  have 
a  group  of  it  here  and  it  is  (juite  charming.  It 
may  be  classed  with  the  double  form  of  Gypso- 
phila  paniculata  and  the  double  white  Arabis 
among  those  few  plants  which  are  really  improved 
by  doubling,  or  rather  which,  through  doubling, 
give  us  something  distinct  from  the  type,  valuable 
and  attractive,  beautiful  though  the  type 
remains.  My  plants  are  literally  covered  with 
the   lightly-borne  double   pink   blossoms.     The 
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other  flower  which  I  send  is  the  little-known, 
seldom-grown  Miohauxia  oampanuloides.  The 
plants  grow  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high.  First  a 
rosette  of  narrow,  reddish,  serrated  leaves,  then 
a  tall  stem,  from  which  are  thrown  innumerable 
branches,  forming  a  narrow  pyramid,  and  then 
come  the  flowers,  hundreds  of  them.  The  buds 
open  curiously.  The  petals  lengthen  into  a 
closed,  pointed  balloon,  then  they  split  from  one 
another  except  at  their  tips,  so  that  there  is  a 
pointed,  egg-shaped  balloon  of  white  slats,  with 
spaces  between.  One  by  one  the  white  petals 
free  themselves  and  curl  back  till  the  flower 
resembles  a  large  Martagon  Lily,  pure  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  purple  and  with  a  very 
prominent  pistil.  This  lovely  plant  is  quite 
hardy,  and  should  be  grown  in  good  loamy  soil 
in  a  warm  border.  Like  most  of  the  Campanulas, 
it  dislikes  severe  drought." 


The  Tulip  Tree. 

Mr.  H.  Henderson,  The  Gardens,  Brookman's 
Park,  Hatfield,  Herts,  sends  flowers  and  foliage 
of  the  beautiful  Tulip  Tree,  which  adds  so 
much  interest  to  our  gardens  at  the  present 
moment.  Our  correspondent  mentions  that  the 
tree  in  the  park  is  80  feet  high  and  covered  with 
flowers. 


Delphinium  Fannt  Stobmonth. 

Messrs.  J.  Stormonth  and  Son,  Kirkbride, 
Cumberland,  send  flowers  of  a  very  beautiful 
perennial  Larkspur  or  Delphinium,  which  they 
well  describe  as  a  glorified  Delphinium  Bella- 
donna, from  which  the  senders  raised  it  some 
years  ago.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  its  parents, 
viz.,  loose  arrangement  of  bloom,  lovely  colour 
and  freedom  of  flowering.  The  bloom  is  large 
and  of  great  substance,  and  the  plant  is  strong  in 
growth.  We  think  it  will  supersede  all  others 
of  this  type.  It  is  unequalled  for  cutting,  and 
provides  a  colour  which  is  all  too  scarce. 


A  New  Black  Ciirkant. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  send  us  a  fruiting 
branch  of  a  new  Black  Currant  named  Resister. 
This  appears  to  be  a  very  free-fruiting  variety, 
the  medium-sized  berries  being  of  good  flavour. 
The  raisers  claim  for  it  that  it  is  a  resister  of  the 
dreaded  big  bud,  and  are  prepared  to  supply  a 
few  plants  for  trial  at  a  low  cost  to  anyone  who 
has  trouble  with  the  big  bud  pest. 


Violas  from  Sussex. 

Mr.  .1.  Barnes,  Storrington,  Sussex,  sends  good 
flowers  of  bedding  Violas.  He  writes  :  "  Kindly 
find  enclosed  a  few  of  my  Violas.  These  are 
from  plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  in  my 
garden.  The  white  is  a  seedling  I  raised  in  1907, 
and  the  striped  blue  and  white  is  a  sport  from 
Lady  Grant,  of  which  I  have  made  several  plants. 
You  will  see  how  the  hot  sun  has  faded  the  edge 
of  Mrs.  Chichester.  These  were  grown  on  a  hot, 
sandy  ground  with  no  shade  whatever.  The 
only  thing  I  am  surprised  at  is  that  any  of  them 
lived,  but  now  it  is  cooler  I  hope  to  get  better 
blooms.  I  do  not  claim  that  these  are  good 
flowers,  but  I  thought  you  would  like  a  few  for 
your  table." 

Fine  Sprays  of  Sweet  William. 

Messrs.  C.  S.  Daniels  and  Son,  Wyuiondham, 
Norfolk,  send  us  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
varieties  of  Sweet  Williams  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  flowers  are  not  only  large,  but  the  colour  is 
delightful — warm  crimson  with  a  white  edge  to 
the  individual  bloom.  We  hope  such  Sweet 
Williams  as  these  will  be  largely  grown  in 
English  gardens,  as  they  are  certainly  worthy  of 
a  place  alike  in  the  humble  cottage  plot  and  the 
gardens  of  the  wealthy. 


POPULAR     CONFUSION      IN 
NOMENCLATURE. 

Nasturtium  —  TROP.iiOLUM. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
instances  of  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  a  name  has  been  given  to 
the  wrong  plant  and  the  inexplicable 
persistency  in  the  application  once 
the  false  christening  has  been  eOeeted. 
Here  there  is  no  real  confusion  but  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  uninitiated.  The  matter  is  quite 
clear  and  well  defined,  but  the  public  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  distinction  in  technicalities,  and 
still  persists  in  error  in  spite  of  the  wide  diflfusion 
of  garden  literature  which  by  now  should  have 
put  the  ease  straight.  In  the  ordinary  amateur 
garden  world  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
inculcate  the  fact  that  what  is  called  Nasturtium 
is  not  a  Nasturtium  at  all,  and  has  not  the 
remotest  connexion  with  it.  "  Trppseolum " 
is  the  only  possible  term  applicable  to  this 
delightful  plant,  and  even  of  those  who 
habitually  use  this  term  many  will  refuse  to 
repudiate  the  other.  I  should  wish  to  see  a 
firm  stand  made  by  all  who  have  a  love  of 
flowers  and  like  to  have  them  dignified  by  their 
own  proper  titles. 

So  frequently  is  the  suggestion  resented  as  an 
unnecessary  pedantry  when  the  Latin  name  is 
put  forward  as  the  only  claimant,  more  especially 
as  it  is  not  an  easy  word  either  to  spell  or  speak. 
However  unwilling  to  flourish  Latin  or  Greek 
names  in  the  face  of  the  genei-al  populace,  it  is 
in  this  case  imperative  to  designate  correctly. 
The  English  name  is  stated  as  "  Indian  Cress," 
which  substitute  we  are  not  very  likely  to  adopt, 
and  the  plant  belongs  to  the  family  of  Geranium. 
A  Nasturtium  with  a  right  to  that  name  is  a 
totally  difierent  plant,  one  quite  insignificant 
and  uninteresting,  whose  English  equivalent  is 
"  Water  Cress,"  the  origin  of  the  name  arising 
from  the  effect  this  plant  has  when  eaten,  jVasjts 
tortue — tormented  nose.  Moreover,  it  is  allied 
to  the  Wallflowers. 

Why  we  should  deny  the  name  to  the  well- 
known  esculent  and  apply  it  to  another  sort  of 
Cress  is  curious,  yet  the  anomaly  continues  to 
be  perpetuated  year  after  year.  But,  once  we 
begin  to  teach  our  children  to  apply  the  titles 
correctly  and  get  our  gardeners  to  appreciate 
the  designation  it  will  not  take  very  long  to 
uproot  the  persistent  error,  and  we  shall  wonder 
retrospectively  how  it  came  to  have  so  long  and 
sturdy  an  existence.  E.   F.   C. 
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ROSE    KLEINER    ALFRED. 
(Dwarf    Polyantha.) 

IN  the  cross-fertilisation  of  Koses  nothing 
strikes  the  worker  more  than  the  won- 
derful vagaries  that  result  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  one  might  reasonably 
expect.  I  know  years  ago  rosarians  were 
very  sceptical  as  to  the  statement  some- 
times made  that  a  certain  Rose  originated  from 
a  certain  cross,  but  I  would  advise  all  who  so 
doubted  to  have  a  try  themselves,  and  I 
guarantee  they  will  quickly  be  undeceived. 
The  announcement  by  Herr  Lambert  that  this 
lovely  Rose  originated  from  Anna  Marie  de 
Montravel,  crossed  with  Shirley  Hibberd,  one  is 
inclined  to  doubt,  seeing  that  it  is  a  flower  more 
after  the  style  of  L'Ideal  in  colour  ;  but  evidently 
we  never  know  what  we  may  obtain  and  there  is 
no  telling  what  novelties  may  yet  be  in  store  for 
us  from  the  increasing  interest  which  the  cross- 
fertilisation  of  the  Rose  is  evoking.  Kleiner 
Alfred  would  seem  to  me  to  spring  rather  from 
Leonie  Lamesch  than  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel, 
as  it  is  a  far  better  grower  than  the  latter.      In 


any  case  it  is  a  charming  addition  to  this  very 
pretty  race  of  diminutive  perpetual-flowering 
Roses. 

This  Rose  would  make  a  delightful  ground- 
work to  standards  and  pillars  of  LTdeal, 
especially  where  this  latter  succeeds  well,  which 
is  not  always  the  ease.  Where  it  does,  there  is 
no  sweeter  or  prettier  Rose.  It  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  as  a  bush  for  bedding,  pruning 
it  rather  long  and  tying  over  any  long  shoots 
that  spoil  the  eveness  of  the  bed  ;  but  to  see  it 
in  perfection  I  would  suggest  half -standards  for 
it.  The  heads  are  then  a  mass  of  bloom. 
A  little  but  very  charming  single  Tea  Rose 
that  could  be  mingled  with  the  two  sorts 
named,  especially  as  an  edging,  would  be  Miss 
Willmott.  This  has  the  beautiful  admixture 
of  tints  found  in  L'Ideal,  with  a  very  small 
single  flower. 


LYON    ROSE. 

This  remarkable  novelty  was  well  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  April  28,  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the 
interest  it  aroused,  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
popular  favourite  As  with  many  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas  possessing  the  apricot  or  ochre-red  tints,  some 
blossoms  were  more  intensely  coloured  thanothers. 
Those  highly  coloured  were  of  remarkable 
richness  in  this  almost  undefinable  shade  of 
colour.  The  flower  reminded  me  very  much  of 
Paul  Led^  in  the  intensity  of  its  colouring,  but 
with  a  form  between  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
and  Mme.  Soupert.  Some  blossoms  were  more 
like  the  latter,  others  like  the  former,  and  in 
some  instances  the  blossoms  were  a  salmon  tint 
with  the  ochre-red  suffusion.  In  a  cool  season 
this  beautiful  novelty  will  be  grand  enough  for 
exhibition,  and  at  any  time  it  must  take  a  fore- 
most place  as  a  garden  Rose,  and  also  as  a  unique 
variety  for  pot  culture.  It  is  said  that  M. 
Pernet-Dueher  produced  this  novelty  from  a 
cross  between  Mme.  Soupert  and  a  seedling  from 
Soleil  d'Or,  and  one  can  readily  detect  the 
influence  of  the  latter  in  the  wood  and  foliage, 
although  the  perpetual-flowering  propensity  of 
the  Hybrid  Tea  predominates.  The  vigour  of  the 
plant  and  its  general  erect  growth  renders  this 
Rose  one  of  the  most  valuable  introductions  of 
recent  years. 

THE    WICHURAIANA    ROSES. 

Since  the  advent  of  Rosa  wichuraiana  a  con- 
siderable change  has  been  brought  about  in 
the  free-growing  or  rambling  garden  Roses. 
The  Japanese  Rosa  wichuraiana  has  only  been 
made  use  of  in  gardens  for  about  fifteen  years, 
and  even  now  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as 
its  numerous  offspring.  Its  chief  characteristics 
are  its  prostrate  habit,  long  scandent  shoots 
(which  in  a  single  season  may  grow  anything 
between  12  feet  and  20  feet  in  length),  glossy 
green  sub-evergreen  leaves  and  panicles  of  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  which  are  borne  later  than 
those  of  most  Roses,  being  at  their  best  in  .July 
and  August.  It  was  quickly  taken  in  hand 
by  the  hybridist,  and  a  remarkable  race  of 
free-growing  and  free-flowering  Roses  is  the 
result. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  crossing  the  Polyantha 
Roses  were  largely  used  for  the  second  parent, 
but  during  late  years  the  Tea  section  has  been 
called  into  requisition.  Some  of  the  earliest 
American  -  produced  hybrids  were  extremely 
beautiful,  and  mention  need  only  be  mj,de  of 
such  things  as  Pink  Roamer  and  South  Orange 
Perfection  to  emphasise  the  fact.  A  little  later 
we  fiud  such  varieties  as  .Jersey  Beauty  and 
Gardenia,  containing  Tea  blood  and  extremely 
beautiful  when  in  bud  ;  then  came  the  various 
hybrids  of  European  origin  with  which  the 
names  of  Transon  and  Barbier  are  identified. 
These  have  the  floriferous  character  of  the  Te  i 
Roses,  with  delightful  fragrance  and  bud  colouring, 
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the  flowers  being  borne  fiom  axillary  buds  and 
also  in  terminal  panicles  as  in  the  Japanese 
parent. 

One  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  varieties  is 
Alberic  Barbier,  a  variety  with  cream,  open 
flowers,  which  in  the  bud  stage  are  buff  and 
beautifully  formed.  The  leaves  are  rich  in  colour 
and  are  carried  throughout  mild  winters.  A 
good  companion  plant  is  Auguste  Barbier,  a 
variety  with  red  flowers.  Elise  Robichon  is  an 
exceptionally  free  -  flowering  sort  with  pink 
flowers,  while  other  good  sorts  are  Edmond 
Proust,  flesh  :  Clothilde  Soupert,  white,  flushed 
pink,  very  double  ;  Paul  Transon,  yellow  and  red 
in  bud,  pinkish  white  when  open  ;  and.  Adelaide 
MouUii,  cream,  flushed  pink. 

A  further  group  of  wichuraiana  Roses  is  repre- 
sented by  Dorothy  Perkins,  at  present  one  of 
the  most  floriferous  varieties  we  possess,  and  a 
favourite  with  everyone  by  reason  of  its  delicate 
pink  flowers.  For  forcing  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  hm  an  equal,  while  under  certain  conditions  it 


grow  these  Roses  is  to  bud  them  on  stocks  6  feet 
to  8  feet  high.  If  this  is  done,  beautiful  weeping 
plants  lesult,  the  pendent  branches  being  perfect 
cascades  of  flowers.  Grow  n  in  this  manner  they 
make  excellent  subjects  for  specimen  plants  on 
lawns,  or  are  useful  to  break  up  the  formality  of 
beds  of  dwarf-growing  Roses.  Like  other  Roses 
they  rejoice  in  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  pay  for  an 
occasional  application  of  rotten  manure  or  manure 
water.  R.  wichuraiana  is  the  easiest  possible 
Rose  to  propagate,  as  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood  ; 
in  summer  or  ripened  shoots  in  winter  toot  with 
freedom 
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PERIiNNIALS    FROM    SEED. 
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I  .M  PL  EST  methods  of  culture  often 
succeed  to  perfection,  an  instance  of 
which  is  the  ease  with  which  immense 
quantities  of  herbaceous  plants  can  be 
obtained  from  seed  sown  during  -July 
and     August 


out     of    doors.       When 

failure  in  this   branch   of    gardening  has   to   be 

uttings  placed   in  pots  of  sandy  soil  I  recorded,  it  is  generally  owing  to  a  sour  condition 


in  slight  heat  iri  .July  root  under  a  fortnight.  I  of  the  soil  or  the  neglect  that  causes  even  the 
This  trait  in  the  character  of  the  parent  is  also  I  best  soil  to  become  bad.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  progeny,  for  all  can  water  in  times  of  drought  and  to  constantly  use 
be  increased  without  difficulty.  K.        the  hoe,  both  to  subdue  weeds  and  to  create  a 

porous  condition  of  the  earth.     Naturally,  this 


ROSE    GARDENIA. 
Although  one  of  the  first  of  the  hybrids  obtained 
from  R.    wichuraiana,  this    beautiful  variety   is 
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does  equally  well  out  of  doors.  -  A  companion  to 
it  is  found  in  Lady  Gay,  while  other  good  varie- 
ties are  Hiawatha,  with  single,  deep  red  flowers  ; 
and  wichuraiana  rubra,  with  single,  pink  flowers. 
The  varieties  Crimsnn  Rambler  and  Carmine 
Pillar  have  been  used  largely  by  the  hybridist, 
and  numcrnuB  pretty  hybrids  are  abroad 
which  have  not  been  distinguished  by  separate 
names. 

These  free-flowering  and  free-growing  Roses 
are  eminently  fitted  for  planting  in  positions 
where  they  can  practically  grow  at  will,  and  if 
they  are  given  some  old  fence,  bush  or  tree  to 
ramble  over,  so  much  the  belter,  for  they  are 
never  more  favourably  placed  or  more  demanding 
of  admiration  than  when  growing  in  riotous 
luxuriance  over  some  informal  support,  the 
flower-laflen  branches  intertwined  with  dark 
foliage  or  hanging  in  elegant  streamers  from 
high  tree  branches.     Another  delightful  way  to 


still  one  of  the  best.  Just  now  upon  a  four-year- 
old  plant  there  are  .some  .SdO  or  40(1  buds,  which, 
when  developed,  will  be  quite  as  large  and  of  a 
similar  tint  of  canary  yellow  to  the  Tea  Rose 
Mrae.  Chedane  GuinoiFseau.  These  Roses  require 
a  deep  root-run  of  good  loam,  and  should  be  given 
a  few  tree  stumps  to  scramble  over.  They  are 
full  of  healthy  vigour,  the  buds  being  set  off  by 
glistening  leaves.  A  variety  which  resembles 
Gardenia  is  Alberic  Barbier,  but  the  buds  are  of 
a  paler  tint  and  the  expanded  flowers  neatly 
white.  No  one  should  mis.s  an  opportunity  of 
adding  both  these  to  their  collection,  and  if  they 
have  a  few  spare  Briar  stocks  insert  a  few  buds 
on  those  with  the  tallest  stems.  They  make 
perfect  weeping  trees,  and  are  fitting  companions 
to  Dorothy  Perkins,  Knphrosyne,  Aglaia  and 
such  like.  The  Rose  illustrated  is  in  Colonel 
Moore's  garden,  and  the  branches  have  rooted  in 
the  ground,  forming  a  series  of  owTi-root  plants. 


hoeing  can  be  more  safely  performed  when  the 
seed  has  lieen  ^own  in  drills,  for  the  spaces  in 
bel«e<  n  can  be  kept  clear  of  all  vegetation  and 
the  disci  iminating  eye  will  not  be  needed  to 
determine  whether  a  new  green 
sprout  of  growth  belongs  to  weed  or 
cultivated  plant.  In  the  drills 
hand-weeding  alone  can  be  pursued, 
and  every  w  eed  should  be  pulled  up 
while  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  best  position  for  seed-beds  is 
undoubtedly  a  semi-shady  one  at 
this  season  of  the  j'ear,  but  an  open 
piece  of  ground  can  be  used  if  sheets 
of  brick-weighted  paper  are  used  to 
protect  the  drills.  A  reliable  method 
is  to  lay  a  single  row  of  bricks 
3  feet  apart  on  either  side  of  a  drill 
or  couple  of  drills,  place  sheets  of 
newspaper  upon  these,  then  add 
another  brick  on  the  top  of  each 
already  in  position,  which  will 
effectually  hold  down  the  paper 
even  in  the  windiest  weather.  Only 
one  row  of  top  bricks  need  be  lifted 
when  the  papers  have  to  be  turned 
back  and  watering  performed.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  a  few  inches 
high,  shading  can  be  dispensed  with 
so  long  as  the  soil  is  kept  cool  and 
moist  by  a  mulch  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  and  constant  evening  water- 
ings. The  mulch  can  be  applied  just 
along  the  drills,  worked  up  around 
the  seedlings,  not  all  over  the  bed. 

Pansies  and  Violas  can  be  sown 
for  a  fine  show  early  next  summer, 
and  in  nearly  all  localities  will  be 
strong  enough  to  put  out  in  orna- 
mental beds  and  borders  this  Sep- 
tember or  October.  When  they  are 
a  long  time  appealing,  so  are  quite 
small  plants  then,  or  where  the 
winter  is  likely  to  prove  exceedingly 
damp  and  cold,  it  is  wite  to  leave 
the  plants  growing  in  the  drills 
6  inches  to  8  inches  apart  until 
March.  The  magnificent  colours 
obtainable  in  Pansies  from  seed 
nowadays  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
lawn  and  front  garden  beds  as  well  as  borders, 
while  Violas  prove  delightiul  for  the  same 
purposes.  For  carpet  bedding  or  the  formation 
of  neat  edgings  it  will  be  best  to  use  cutting- 
raised  plants  of  varieties  noted  for  dwarf 
habit,  since  vigorous  seedling  Violas  are  generally 
tall. 

Polyanthuses  and  hybrid  Primroses  flourish 
from  outdoor  sowings  if  shaded  while  young; 
the  silver  and  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  are 
reckoned  exceedingly  meritorious  and  come 
remarkably  uniform  from  seed,  while  giant  yellow 
and  red  are  always  sure  of  appreciation.  Dean's 
hybrid  Primroses  are  of  innumerable  lovely 
colours  and  most  floriferous. 

Myosotis  in  all  its  varieties,  Iceland  Poppies, 
Aquilegins,  Aubrietia,  Arabis,  Alyasum,  Daisies 
and  Cruf>ianella  stylosa  sown  now  will  give 
plenty  ot   blos.«om   next  year  without  involving 
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be  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Next  stand 
the  pots  nearly  up  to  their  rims  in  a 
vessel  of  water  so  that  the  soil 
becomes  completely  saturated. 
Then  take  them  out  and  stand 
to  drain  for  a  little  time,  and  while 
the  surface  is  still  wet  sprinkle 
the  spores  very  thinly  thereon  and 
cover  with  a  pane  of  glass.  This 
will  maintain  the  regular  moisture 
necessary  for  germination.  When 
water  is  needed  stand  in  a  vessel 
as  before.  A  nice  shady  spot  in  the 
greenhouse  is  best  for  these  Ferns. 
If  they  come  up  too  thickly  they 
must  be  soon  pricked  off. 


SWEET    ROCKETS    BY    PATH    IN    AN    OLD    FARM    «;ARUEN. 


much  labour  ;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  few 
gardeners  raise  perennials  in  this  fashion,  but 
prefer  to  employ  pans  and  boxes  under  glass.  Of 
course,  seed-sowing  in  frames  and  cold  green- 
houses in  summer  is  very  certain  work,  yet  there 
is  often  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  space,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  glass  houses  at  their  floral 
season  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  hardy  seedlings 
that  do  not  require  protection. 

All  the  beautiful  perennial  Dianthuses  that 
prove  so  valuable  for  bedding  out  can  be  safely 
sown  in  shaded  drills  and  planted  out  in  Sep- 
tember, or  left  to  grow  on  undisturbed  ;  this 
saves  having  to  raise  them  in  February  and 
March  in  heat.  Antirrhinums  (both 
tall  and  dwarf).  Sweet  Williiuiis. 
Bronipton  Stocks,  Campanulas  if 
all  heights,  Honesty,  Foxgloves  and 
Mimuluses  may  be  dealt  with  in 
perfect  confidence  of  happy  results. 

Lastly,  a  seed-bed  in  semi-shade 
that  can  be  left  undisturbed  should 
be  used  to  sow  Anemone  eoronaria  ; 
the  soil  must  be  rich  and  the  seed 
barely  covered  with  sand.  Seed- 
lings can  be  moved  if  great  care  is 
exercised,  or  may  be  left  6  inches 
apart,  to  provide  a  harvest  of 
cut  flowers.  K.  J.  D. 


themselves  are  of  an  uncommon  light  green  colour. 
Then  prepare  some  soil  by  mixing  together 
equal  parts  of  yellow  loam  and  peat,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  This  compost  must 
then  be  baked  in  order  to  kill  all  insects  and 
any  vegetable  organisms  that  may  be  contained 
therein.  Next,  take  some  clean  pots  5  inches  in 
diameter,  put  a  layer  of  broken  crocks  in  the 
bottom  and  fill  with  the  prepared  compost,  which 
must  be  pressed  down  firmly  and  made  quite 
level.  A  little  of  the  soil  may  be  passed  through 
a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh  and  a  thin 
layer  of  the  fiae  portion  placed  on  the  top  of 
the   other  compost.      When    finished  it    should 


THE   SWEET    KOCKET. 

I  ENCLOSE  two  photographs  of  my 
garden  that  I  think  may  be  inter- 
esting to  some  of  your  readers, 
for  they  show  a  walk  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Sweet  Rocket,  whicli,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  seems  to  be  far 
less  planted  than  was  once  the  case. 
This  year  it  has  flowered  very 
freely  with  me,  and  the  walk  which 
the  plants  border  has  been  a  really 
beautiful  sight.  I  sowed  seed  last 
spring,  and  transplanted  seedlings 
later  in  the  year  and  others  early 
this  spring  until  I  grew  tired 
of  doing  so,  when  I  threw  away 
a  great  many.  When  I  left  my 
week-end  cottage  on  the  Chiltern  Hills  at 
the  end  of  May  the  plants  were  beginning  to 
grow  big  and  strong,  but  it  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  me  to  find,  when  I  went  down  three 
weeks  later,  that  the  whole  border,  which  I 
suppose  is  about  '20  yards  long,  was  one  mass  of 
bloom,  so  much  so  that  I  cut  down  a  large 
number  of  plants,  and  the  discarded  blooms 
when  laid  on  the  lawn  made  a  heap  at  least 
3  feet  high.  I  am,  naturally,  more  than  satisfied 
with  my  threepennyworth  of  seed,  and  cannot 
help  saying  that  I  think  it  is  a  pity  this 
beautiful  and  decorative  flower  should  be 
neglected.  H.  P. 


THE    ROYAL    FERN. 

(OSMONDA     REGALIS. ) 

A  CORRESPONDENT  Writes  asking 
for  information  about  raising  Os- 
munda  regalis  from  spores.  This, 
commonly  known  as  the  Royal 
Fern,  is  by  no  means  a  difficult 
subject  to  increase  by  means  of 
spores  if  a  few  simple  items  are 
borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place, 
the  spores  are  often  shed  before 
(to  a  superficial  observer)  they 
appear  to  be  ripe.  The  fertile 
fronds  should  be  gathered  directly 
the  earliest  spore  cases  commence 
to  open,  and  if  laid  in  a  piece  of 
paper  in  a  dry  place  the  others 
will  quickly  reach  that  stage 
and  discharge  their  contents.  It 
will     be    noted  ^thatj  the    spores 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSER- 
VATORY.— I  am  putting  in  another 
batch  of  cuttings  of  the  fancy,  show 
and  regal  Pelargoniums  that  should 
provide  plants  tor  flowering  in  the 
late  spring  and  early  summer  next 
year.  To  encourage  growth  Bouvardias  should 
be  given  every  attention.  From  this  time  forth 
I  refrain  from  pinching  back  the  growths,  other- 
wise their  flowering  period  will  be  delayed.  I 
am  potting  up  a  batch  of  young  plants,  placing 
them  in  larger  pots  and  in  rich  soil.  Lilies  that 
have  flowered  under  glass  I  am  standing  outdoors 
in  a  partially-shaded  position.  Cinerarias  that 
were  pricked  off  as  recently  advised  should  in 
most  instances  be  ready  for  their  first  pots.  Use 
soil  made  up  of  good  yellow  loam  two  parts  and 
one  part  of  leaf-mould  and  coarse  sand  well 
mixed.  At  this  stage  I  should  use  rather  more 
leaf-mould  should  the  loam  be  inclined  to  be 
heavy. 

Roses  may  be  budded.  Select,  if  possible, 
showery  weather  and  bud  carefully.  I  have 
recently  plunged  my  pot  Roses  outdoors  in  a 
sunny  position  for  the  growths  to  ripen.  Well- 
rooted  plants  will  appreciate  a  liberal  top-dressing 
of  manure.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
removing  old  and  useless  growths  from  dwarf 
Roses,  as  well  as  the  weakest  shoots  that  can 
never  be  of  much  service. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  will  need  more  atten- 
tion from  this  time.  Plants  of  the  late-flowering 
sorts  must  not  be  pinched  back  or  stopped  again 
this  season.  Grow  on  to  the  terminal  buds,  i.e., 
the  last  series  of  buds  that  are  developed,  and 
these  will  make  a  beautiful  display  in  mid- 
winter. Those  who  wish  for  large  blooms  of  the 
November-flowering  varieties  should  retain  the 
"  crown ''  buds  during  August.  Side  shoots 
must  be  removed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 


in  this  way  concentrating  all  the  energies  of  the 
roots  on  the  development  of  plump  buds  and 
handsome  flowers  subsequently.  Keep  the  soil 
between  the  plants  of  early-flowering  varieties  in 
the  outdoor  garden  hoed  over  at  least  once  a 
veek,  also  see  that  all  plants  are  staked  and  the 
growths  secured  by  a  loop-like  tie,  as  we  are 
sure  to  experience  boisterous  winds  in  the  near 
future. 

Tlie  Vei/ciablt  Gardm.  —  Continue  to  plant 
Celery,  taking  care  to  see  that  the  soil  in  the 
trenches  is  kept  well  moistened.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  make  a  sowing  of  Tripoli  Onions  for  next 
year's  supply.  Sow  in  quarters  that  have  been 
deeply  tilled  and  liberally  manured.  Greater 
success  follows  when  the  seed  is  sown  thinly.  I 
am  lifting  my  early  Potatoes,  planting  the  same 
quarters  immediately  subsequent  thereto  with 
winter  Greens.  Seeds  of  the  spring  Cabbage 
should  be  sown  immediately  if  this  has  not  been 
done  already.  For  winter  use  I  am  now  making 
a  sowing  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  Plants  from  an 
earlier  sowing  should  be  planted  out  without 
delay.  My  early  Celery  is  gr<jwing  away  freely, 
being  benefited  by  frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure.  Mushroom  beds  may  be  made  up  out- 
doors at  this  period  ;  a  recent  article  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  detail. 

The  Mower  Garden. — To  maintain  plants  in 
health  seed-pods  should  be  removed  most  per- 
sistently. The  layering  of  Carnations  should 
now  proceed  apace.  This  is  a  very  sure  and 
ready  means  of  increasing  stock  of  these  plants. 
The  earlier  Narcissi  may  be  planted.  Bulbs  of 
new  sorts  should  be  acquired  in  good  time,  as 
the  results  are  invariably  better  when  this  work 
is  carried  out  at  this  early  period.  Sow  seeds  of 
the  perpetual-flowering  Stocks  on  a  warm  border. 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses  and  Daisies  may  be 
divided  with  comparative  ease.  This  is  a  simple 
way  of  increasing  stocks  of  these  showy  hardy 
plants.  The  beautiful  yellow  Tree  Lupine 
(Lupinus  arboreus)  is  a  more  or  less  shrubby 
plant.  There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  variety 
named  Snow  Queen.  I  prefer  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  a  box  or  pan,  afterwaids  placing  it  in  a  frame. 
When  sown  outdoors  they  fall  a  ready  prey  to 
slugs. 

The  Fruit  Garden. — Old  beds  of  Strawberries 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  the  quarters 
trenched  and  heavily  manured  previous  to  plant- 
ing with  spring  Cabbage  later  on.  New  beds  of 
Strawberries  must  be  planted  in  the  immediate 
future.  This  work  should  be  done  in  good  time. 
Continue  to  layer  Strawberries  until  a  sufficient 
supply  has  been  obtained.  During  this  month 
Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Peaches  and  Cherries  may 
be  budded.  D.  B.  C. 


f.  — IIRIAR  .STOCK,    SIIOWIHO   TWO   VKlOROnS 
SHOOTS   READY   FOR   BUDDING. 


HOW    TO    BUD    STANDARD    ROSES. 

KvERY  beginner  v  ho  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  Queen  of  English  flowers,  the  Rose,  aims 
at  being  able  to  bud  his  own  Roses,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  quite  fully  realises  that 
it  is  a  matter  requiring  some  application  of 
thought  It  is  a  simple  matter  after  all,  provided 
proper  means  be  taken  to  prepare  the  stocks  and 
buds  beforehand,  and  that  the  work  be  done  in 
good  time.  The  most  suitable  time  to  carry  out 
this  operation  is  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  fascinating 
occupation,  as  we  derive  by  union  with  the 
common  Briar  Roses  of  the  most  delightful  kind, 
providing  we  have  the  necessary  buds  of  the 
different  types  and  varieties. 

We    have    endeavoured    by    the    photograph 
represented  in  Fig.  1  to  show  the  ordinary  Briar 


2. — ROSE  BUD  ON  LEFT  AS  REMOVED  FROM  A 
ROSE  SHOOT.  ON  THE  RIGHT  THE  LOWER 
FIGURE  ILLUSTRATES  THE  SAME  BUD  WITH 
LEAF-STALK  SHORTENED,  AND  THE  UPPER 
FIGURE  THE  BUD  WITH  PITH  AND  WOOD 
REMOVED    READY    FOR    INSERTION. 

that  was  taken  from  the  hedgerow  last  year. 
Here  will  be  seen  two  vigorous  shoots  that  have 
sprung  from  the  main  stem,  and  these  are  in  fine 
condition  for  dealing  with  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  thing  to  acquire  is  a  supply  of  suitable 
buds,  and  each  of  these  should  be  plump  and 
easily  seen.  Buds  of  this  kind  are  usually  to  be 
obtained  from  nice  free-growing  shoots  of  an  old 
or  vigorous  Rose  tree.  The  first  thing  is  to  out 
the  leaves  away,  except  perhaps  about  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  of  the  lower  portion.  This  makes 
a  very  convenient  handle  with  which  to  control 
the  bud.  This  is  severed  from  the  free-growing 
shoot  before  alluded  to,  and  when  detached  from 
the  Rose  the  shoot  should  be  about  1  inch  long, 
and  should  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife.  The 
bud  it  will  be  observed  in  Fig.  2  is  of  shield-like 
form,  and  the  centre  of  wood  or  pithy  substance 
should  be  removed  therefrom,  taking  great  care, 
however,  not  to  damage  the  "e3'e"  in  the 
operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  centre  portion 
of  the  shield  may  easily  be  removed  with  the 
thumb  nail  by  holding  the  shield  in  the  left 
hand  and  using  the  thumb  nail  to  effect  this  end. 
The  great  thing,  however,  is  to  carry  out  the 
work  promptly,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  and 
the  bud  be  injured  in  the  course  of  dealing  with 
it,  it  is  better  not  to  use  it  at  all  but  to  select 
another  one.  An  incision  is  then  made  in  the 
bark  of  the  stem  it  is  proposed  to  bud,  and  the 
illustration  in  Fig.  3  gives  a  good  indication  of 
how  this  should  be  done.  The  incision  in  the 
illustration  is  shown  on  the  side  of  the  shoot  in 
order  that  the  would-be  operator  may  see  for 
himself  how  this  should  be  done.  It  should  really 
be  made  on  the  upper  part  of  the  growth  and  not 
on  the  side  as  indicated  in  the  illustration.  It 
really  represents  an  elongated  letter  T.  The 
out  should  be  about  1  inch  long,  and  should  be 
done  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  the  knife 
does  not  cut  too  deep.  In  the  case  of  the  cross 
cut,  if  made  much  below  the  bark  there  is  just  a 
risk  that  the  strong  winds  may  snap  the  shoot 
and  destroy  one's  prospect  of  success.  The 
insertion  of  the  bud  in  the  incision  made  requires 
a  little  care.  The  bark  should  be  raised  on  both 
sides  with  the  bone  end  of  a  budding  knife, 
taking  care  in  the  operation  not  to  split  the  bark, 
otherwise  the  result  may  not  be  satisfactory. 

The  illustration  in  Fig.  4  shows  the  shield-like 
bud  inserted  in  position  ready  to  be  tied,  and  if 
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this  be  trimmed  off  at  the  top,  in  the  case  of  it 
being  longer  than  the  incision  made  in  the 
bark,  the  top  end  must  be  detached  so  that  the 
bark  of  the  bud  is  absolutely  and  entirely  sub- 
merged in  the  incision  made. 

The  next  thing  is  to  securely  tie  the  bud  in 
position.  This  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  raffia. 
The  second  illustration  in  Fig.  4  shows  exactly 
how  the  ties  sliould  be  made.  Do  not  tie  the 
bud  tightly,  but  only  moderately  tight,  leaving 
the  eye  just  visible  after  the  ties  have  been  made. 
In  the  event  of  very  dry  and  trying  weather 
succeeding  the  budding  operations,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  the  roots  of  the  Briar  a  good 
application  of  water.  In  the  course  of  a  month 
or  so,  the  eye,  which  was  the  new  Rose  shoot  in 
embryo,  should  begin  to  swell,  and  when  this  is 
visible  it  is  well  just  to  loosen  the  tie  to  prevent 
the  bark  becoming  cut,  but  care  must  be  taken 


3. — PORTION  or  BRIAR  STEM  SHOWING  THE 
SHAPE  OF  THE  INCISION.  IN  ACTUAL 
PRACTICE  THE  INCISION  IS  MADE  ON  THE 
UPPER  PORTION  OF  THE  LATERAL  AND  NOT 
ON   THE   SIDE  AS  SHOWN. 

not  to  expose  the  bud  fully  until  it  is  growing 
away  freely.  Some  buds  are  rather  quicker  in  their 
development  than  others,  and  in  many  oases  they 
will  remain  in  a  dormant  state  all  the  winter, 
especially  when  the  budding  is  done  quite  late  in 
the  summer.  In  the  succeeding  spring,  the 
Briar  shoots  may  be  cut  back  quite  close  to  the 
Rose  buds  that  have  been  inserted,  and  as  the 
sap  rises  in  the  early  summer  the  Rose  shoots 
will  grow  away  freely,  but  should  be  secured 
as  they  grow,  as  there  is  always  a  danger  that 
the  wind  may  cause  the  buds  to  break  out  until 
they  are  well  established. 

Fig.  .5  is  a  good  illustration  of  a  budded 
standard  Rose  the  first  season  after  the  Briar 
was  budded.  Two  shoots  will  be  observed 
growing  away  freely,  and  each  with  several  Rose 
buds  well  developed. 


LIME    IN    THE    GARDEN. 

The  value  of  lime  in  the  garden  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  amateur,  yet  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  substances  that  we  can  procure 
for  many  purposes,  and  a  well  regulated  garden 
should  never  be  without  a  good  supply.  Made  into 
a  wash  it  is  most  valuable  for  applying  to  the  stems 
and  main  branches  of  fruit  trees  during  the 
winter  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  lichen  and 
insect  pests,  and  applied  to  the  inside  walls  of 
greenhouses  and  frames  it  answers  a  similar 
purpose.  Where  a  cheap  shading  for  glass 
structures  is  desired  lime  wash  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  glass  by  means  of  a  syringe  affords 
an  effective  though  temporary  shading,  and 
where  slugs  abound  it  may  be  mixed  with  soot 
and  used  as  an  excellent  deterrent  of  these 
ravenous  creatures.  In  conjunction  with  sulphate 
of  copper  and  water  it  forms  the  famous  fungicide 
known  as  Bordeaux  mixture.  However,  the 
principal  use  of  lime  in  the  garden  is  as  an 
application  to  the  soil.  Many  old  gardens  exist 
where  the  ground  has  been  heavily  manured  year 
after  year,  with  the  re.sult  that  it  has  become 
what  gardeners  term  "manure-sick"  or  sour, 
and  it  is  with  soil  of  this  character  that  an 
application  of  lime  is  likely  to  give  the  best 
results.  Its  action  on  plant  foods  is  to  render 
them  quickly  available  for  the  plants,  and  to 
reduce  any  harmful  acid  that  may  be  present  to 
a  non-harmful  and  oftimes  beneficial  condition. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  majority  of  gardens, 
except  where  Rhododendrons  and  similar  plants 
are  grown,  would  have  their  fertility  considerably 
increased  by  a  judicious  application  of  lime. 

When  and  how  to  apply  it  are  questions  that 
naturally  accrue.  Lime  proper  should  always  be 
applied  when  the  ground  is  vacant,  as  then  there 
is  no  fear  of  tender  roots  being  injured.  A  good 
dressing  for  ordinary  purposes  is  half  a  pound  to 
a  square  yard.  This  is  best  applied  as  slaked 
lime.  A  good  plan  is  to  place  the  fresh  lime  in 
small  heaps  on  the  plot  to  be  dressed  and  allow 
it  to  remain  thus  until  by  the  action  of  the  air 
it  falls  into  a  fine  powder,  when  it  should  be 
distributed  evenly  over  the  surface  and  then  dug 
in,  taking  care  to  mix  it  with  the  soil  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  A  crop  may  be  planted 
on  the  plot  a  few  days  afterwards  without  any 
fear  of  injury.  Where  clubbing  in  Cabbages, 
Turnips  or  allied  plants  is  troublesome  this 
application  of  lime  should  always  be  given  when 
the  plot  is  prepared  for  these  crops,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best  preventives  known  of  this  terrible 
disease.  It  may  be  applied  at  any  season  of  the 
year  to  vacant  ground,  but  where  used  among 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees  it  is  best  applied  in  late 
autumn  or  early  winter.  Stone  fruits  often  fail 
to  swell  their  crops  properly  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  the  fruits  dropping  off  in 
large  quantities  during  the  stoning  process. 

For  herbaceous  borders  and  other  places 
permanently  occupied  by  tender-rooted  subjects 
a  safer  dressing  is  chalk.  This  has  not  the 
burning  properties  of  lime,  and  may  be  used 
among  ordinary  plants  at  the  rate  of  lib.  to  the 
square  yard  with  advantage.  It  should  be 
crushed  as  fine  as  possible  and  worked  into  the 
soil  by  means  of  a  handfork  or  similar  implement. 


SUITABLE    SOIL    FOR    ROOM    AND 
WINDOW    PLANTS. 

(Ccmtinued    from   page    35S.) 

Peat  is  not  so  indispensable  as  loam  ;  indeed, 
if  a  loam  possessing  plenty  of  fibre — i.e.,  decayed 
and  decaying  roots  of  grass  and  other  herbage — be 
obtained,  peat  is  rarely  necessary.  Its  chief  use 
is  for  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  foliage  plants 
and  any  subject  that  likes  a  hard,  close  root-run 
and  is  likely  to  occupy  the  same  pot  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Peat  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as 
loam,  viz. ,  it  is  taken  from  the  top  of  a  common. 
It,  however,  differs  in  character  from  loam  in 
that  it  is  brown  or  blackish,  full  of  fibre,  sand' 


4. — ON  the  right  is  a  PORTION  OF  STEM 
SHOWING  HOW  THE  BUD  IS  INSERTED,  AND 
ON  THE  LEFT  THE  BUD  IS  PROPERLY 
SECURED   IN  POSITION   BY  RAFFIA   TIES. 

and  strong  roots,  and  of  a  light,  spongy  nature. 
In  using  peat,  the  thick,  fleshy  roots  encountered, 
which  are  those  of  the  Bracken  Fern,  should 
be  removed  and  thrown  away. 

Leaf-mould  is  the  residue  from  a  heap  of  leaves 
after  decaying.  Leaves,  preferably  Oak  or 
Beech,  are  collected  from  a  wood,  stored  in  a 
heap  and  tightly  trodden  down  ;  a  piece  of  fairly 
fine  meshed  wire-netting  may  be  placed  round 
the  heap  for  a  few  weeks  after  its  formation  to 
prevent  the  leaves  blowing  away.  When  very 
dry  weather  follows  the  leaf  collecting,  it  is 
sometimes  wise  to  throw  a  few  pails  of  water 
over  the  leaves  to  settle  them  down  and  hasten 
their  decay.  Turning  once  or  twice  at  intervals 
of  six  weeks  may  be  practised  with  advantage, 
and  the  decayed  leaves  should  be  ready  for  use 
in  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  E.  J. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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5. — A  YOUNG  STANDARD  ROSE  TREE,  THE  RESULT 
OF  BUDDING   A   BRIAR  LAST   YEAR. 


see 
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Border  CHRVSANTHEMnMS. — These  plants  are 
so  serviceable  for  the  town  garden,  and,  more- 
over, are  so  easily  grown  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  they  are  not  far  more  frequently 
seen.  By  making  a  judicious  selection  abundance 
of  flowers  can  be  had  from  the  late  summer  until 
the  threshold  of  winter,  and  they  will  always  be 
welcome  for  cutting  as  well  as  for  the  embellisli- 
raent  of  the  borders.  Unfortunately,  many 
people  who  have  them  find  them  so  accommo- 
dating that  they  think  the  plants  are  perfectly 
well  able  to  look  after  themselves,  and  the 
result  is  that  after  planting  they  are  not  accorded 
any  attention.  This  is  an  error  for  which  the 
grower  must  pay  a  price.  During  the  present 
and  the  early  portion  of  next  month  each  plant 
should  be  gone  over  thoroughly  with  a  view  to 
the  removal  ot  shoots  for  which  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  not  ample  space,  and  also  for  watering 
with  clear  water  and  liquid  manure  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  plants  are  like  those 
grown  for  exhibition  in  their  partiality  for  good 
food,  and  this  must  be  provided.  After  the 
plants  have  been  heavily  watered  and  had  their 
soaking  of  liquid  manure  the  cultivator  should 
wait  until  the  surface  has  become  sufficiently 
dry  for  loosening,  and  then  apply  a  mulching  of 
sweet  manure  above  the  roots.  The  water  that 
is  given  subsequently  will  pass  through  this 
covering  and  the  food  contained  therin  will  be 
carried  down  into  the  soil,  while  the  dressing 
will  also  prevent  the  waste  of  food  by  the  con- 
stant evaporation.  One  of  the  greatest  pests 
with  which  one  has  to  contend  in  the  culture  of 
these  plants  is  the  maggot  which  burrows  in  the 
leaves,  and  when  the  attack  is  severe  considerably 
weakens  the  plants  and  efieotually  prevents 
perfect  flowering.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  spray 
once  in  every  two  or  three  weeks  with  a  weak 
solution  of  paraffin,  soft  soap  and  quassia,  and 
even  then  some  maggots  are  sure  to  gain  a 
footing  ;  but  these  do  not  live  long,  for  they  are 
promptly  crushed  between  the  thumb  and 
finger. 

Climbers  on  Walls. — The  town  garden  gains 
so  immensely  by  the  inclusion  of  climbers  on 
the  walls  that  it  is  quite  imperative  that  they 
shall  receive  the  best  attention  it  is  possible  to 
give.  In  the  matter  of  pruning  I  should  always 
say  the  less  the  better,  as  it  is  the  free,  rampant 
habit  which  makes  the  plants  so  delightful,  but 
it  is  seldom  wise  to  neglect  it  entirely,  as  they 
are  then  apt  to  become  thickets  of  growth 
which  can  never  produce  satisfactory  blooms. 
Therefore,  let  discretion  be  used  and  only  allow 
sufficient  shoots  to  comfortably  occupy  the 
allocated  space.  It  is,  however,  in  the  matters 
of  watering  and  feeding  that  the  majority  of 
climbers  come  worst  off,  for  many  otherwise 
careful  amateurs  never  gire  a  second  thought 
to  the  climbers.  To  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  water  and  liquid  manure  make  a  wide, 
shallow  saucer  round  the  stem,  loosen  the 
soil  a  little  and  fill  time  after  time  as  may  be 
required,  following  later  with  liquid  manure  ; 
this  done,  fill  in  the  saucer  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  short,  sweet  manure  and  the  work  is 
done. 

Pansies. — It  has  become  customary  to  rely 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  raising  of  seeds  for 
the  supply  of  Pansies,  but  when  one  has  a 
variety  of  which  one  is  especially  proud  it  is 
essential  that  cuttings  shall  be  rooted,  as  seed- 
lings will  not  come  true.  The  present  is  an 
excellent  time  for  insertion  to  produce  plants 
that  will  bloom  early  next  season,  and  later  on 
other  cuttings  can  be  inserted  for  succession. 
Short-jointed  shoots  springing  from  the  base 
should  be  chosen  and  inserted  firmly  in  some 
convenient  position  ;  as  the  losses  during  the 
winter  may  be  severe  it  is  well  to  take  about 
three  times  as  many  cuttings  as  are  really 
wanted.  Horace  J.  Wkiout. 
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THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 
A   QUATICS  AND  BOG  PLANTS.— These 
/\  should  have  the  weeds  pulled  away 

/   %  from   the  roots,  so   that   thpy    have 

/      \        plenty   of  room    for   making   proper 

/         ^      development.       Spiraea   palmata,    S. 

astilboides,  S.  japonica,  S.   gigantea 

and   many   others  are   now    in   perfection,    and 

Butomus  umbellatus  is  flowering  unusually  well 

tliis  season. 

Hardy  Ferris. — These  require  an  amount  of 
moisture,  which  in  hot  seasons  must  be  supplied 
by  artificial  means.  Do  not  use  the  water  cold 
from  a  tap,  as  this  may  give  the  plants  a  check. 
Ferns  require  a  certain  amount  of  shade,  but  not 
darkness,  and  when  grown  under  large  trees  see 
that  sufficient  light  is  afforded  by  cutting  away 
some  branches.  A  mulching  of  leaf-soil,  to 
which  a  little  bone-meal  and  soot  has  been 
added,  makes  a  capital  top-dressing. 

Shrubs  and  Roses. — Flowering  shrubs  which 
have  finished  blooming  should  be  pruned  back 
into  the  required  size  and  shape.  Some  need 
but  little  pruning  and  others  a  lot.  Roses  must 
have  all  seed-pods  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  flowers  are  over,  so  that  subsequent 
blooms  have  all  the  strength  possible.  Give 
copious  supplies  of  water,  both  sewage  and 
clean,  and  a  little  guano. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

Horn  Carrots. — Sow  these  for  pulling  during 
the  autumn.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  thoroughly  soak 
it  before  drawing  the  drills,  and  a  few  mats  may 
subsequently  be  placed  over  for  a  few  days 
should  the  weather  be  hot  and  sunny. 

Celery. — Water  this  well  and  syringe  with 
insecticide  to  keep  ofT  an  attack  of  maggot.  Get 
late  batches  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
do  not  let  the  plants  flag.  Get  in  more  seeds  of 
Endive  and  Lettuce  and  prepare  ground  for 
sowing  Cabljages  next  week  and  again  ten  days 
afterwards. 

Plant  Houses  and  Frames. 

Pot  on  all  kinds  of  winter-flowering  plants, 
such  as  Bouvardias,  Carnations,  Cyclamen  and 
Poinsettias,  also  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cam- 
panulas and  Geraniums.  Repot  Roses  that 
require  it,  and  keep  all  pot  Roses  well  supplied 
with  manure  water  and  keep  down  all  insects.  It 
is  better  to  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Expose  the  fruits  of 
early  varieties  to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  they  get  a  good  colour.  The  young 
growths  should  be  kept  tied  or  nailed  in,  and 
the  trees  syringed  twice  daily  during  very  hot 
weather.  Peach  growing  will  then  become  a 
pleasure.  Some  good  short  manure  should  be 
placed  over  the  roots  to  keep  the  soil  cool. 

Fruit  Houses. 

Melons. — -Continue  to  set  the  flowers  of  these 
in  houses  and  frames,  and  water  with  liquid 
manure  when  the  fruits  start  swelling. 

Peaches  must  not  be  allowed  to  sutler  from 
drought ;  water  copiously  and  often  all  trees 
carrying  heavy  crops.  Allow  plenty  of  air,  top 
and  bottom,  to  late  houses. 

Late  Orapi's. — The  houses  containing  these 
must  be  damped  thoroughly  several  times  daily, 
especially  during  hot,  sunny  weather,  and  where 
borders  are  outside  and  in  let  both  be  mulched 
with  some  short  manure.  The  outside  border 
may  also  want  more  water  than  the  inside, 
especially  when  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Chrysanthemums. — Plants  grown  as  trained 
specimens  must  now  be  regulated  and  tied. 
They  will  by  now  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  and  will  require  feeding.  With  the  large 
number  of  shoots  and  flowers  these  specimens 
are  expected  to  perfect,  naturally  more  liberal 
feeding  will  have  to  be  indulged  in  tlian  is  the 
case  with  plants  which  have  to  produce  only  a 
limited  number  of  flowers.  Thoroughly  syringe 
the  plants  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  damp 
the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
standing  frequently  during  hot,  dry  weather. 
Dust  the  undersides  of  the  foliage  occasionally 
with  black  sulphur  to  ward  oft'  attacks  of  mildew. 
Orchids. — Admit  plenty  of  fresh  air  during 
the  hottest  portion  of  the  day.  Close  the  top 
ventilators  in  the  warm  house  early  in  the 
afternoon  and  give  the  plants  a  good  syringing 
overhead  on  every  favourable  occasion.  Reduce 
the  bottom  ventilation  towards  the  evening  in 
order  to  avoid  much  fire-heat. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Strawherries. — When  once  the  runners  have 
become  fairly  well  rooted  in  their  pots,  these 
should  be  cut  away  and  moved  to  a  position 
where  they  will  be  shaded  from  the  midday  sun 
and  stood  thickly  together  for  the  first  few  days, 
as  the  pots  then  prevent  each  other  becoming 
too  hot  and  dry,  and  the  young  plants  are  thus 
inured  gradually  to  the  loss  of  sustenance  they 
incur  through  being  cut  away  from  the  parent 
plants.  As  they  become  able  to  bear  it,  it  is 
advisable  to  stand  them  more  thinly  preparatory 
to  potting  them  into  their  fruiting  pots,  which 
sliould  be  done  by,  or  very  soon  after,  the  end 
of  the  month.  Before  potting  it  is  advisable  to 
turn  the  young  plants  down  on  their  sides  and 
to  syringe  them  thoroughly  on  the  undersides 
with  water  in  which  a  good  quantity  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  has  been  mixed. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Spring  Cabbages. — I  am  no  advocate  of  very 
early  sowings  of  this  important  vegetable.  I 
make  my  principal  sowing  at  the  end  of  July, 
and,  provided  good  seed  is  used,  it  need  not  be 
sown  thickly ;  in  fact,  thick  sowing  is  ruinous. 
I  make  a  second  sowing  from  the  middle  to 
August  21  of  good  second  early  varieties,  and 
plants  that  are  to  be  wintered  in  frames  will  be 
quite  forward  enough  if  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  If  sown  earlier,  large,  ungainly 
plants  which  lift  badly  and  are  prone  to  run  to 
seed  after  flagging  from  removal  in  spring  follow. 
Sow  the  Red  Pickling  Cabbage  at  the  second 
sowing,  and  it  is  also  advisable  to  sow  a  little 
with  the  third  for  frame  protection. 

lihubarb.  Do  not  be  led  away  with  the 
erroneous  idea  so  often  entertained  that  in  order 
to  make  the  best  jam  and  wine  Rhubarb  ought 
to  be  in  a  semi-withered  condition.  Those  who 
desire  quality  in  either  will  do  well  to  take  the 
sticks  which  result  from  the  secondary  growth, 
which  occurs  in  most  vigorous  Rhubarb  beds  and 
is  now  at  its  best. 

Flower    Garden. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Many  inmates  of  the 
borders  show  unmistakable  signs  of  the  effect  of 
the  continued  drought,  and  in  all  cases  where 
watering  is  practicable  a  thorough  soaking  should 
be  given.  Tufted  Pansies,  for  instance,  are 
not  likely  to  throw  cuttings  in  quantity  unless 
they  get  more  moisture  than  is  this  year  naturally 
provided.  A  good  soaking  will  also  be  necessary 
to  secure  a  second  growth  and  display  of  flowers 
on  the  I'yrethrums  ;  at  present  they  are  not 
moving  an  inch.  Seed- boxes  of  lierbaceous 
plants  sown  during  May  or  June  will  want 
attention  in  the  way  of  watering. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Bemers.) 

Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Anav/&va.—The  Editor  intendb 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  loith  that  object  loill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  column.  All  com,munica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  se-iider  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  tnore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  8-iparatc  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Boltonia  latisquama  and 
Michaelmas   Daisies  {Cape  Colmuj).— 

As  the  popular  name  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  is 
confined  to  the  perennial  Asters,  you  cannot 
properly  exhibit  Boltonia  latisquama  as  a 
Michaelmas  Daisy.  A  list  of  the  best  tall- 
growing  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  difficult 
to  give  without  knowing  whether  you  prefer 
small  or  large-flowered  varieties,  or  both,  while 
the  number  available  is  exceedingly  large.  The 
following,  growing  3  feet  or  upwards  in  height, 
are  all  first-class ;  Coombefishacre  Brightness, 
lavender,  medium  ;  cordifolius  Ideal,  lavender, 
small  ;  Edwin  Beckett,  lavender,  medium  ; 
ericoides  Sensation,  white,  small  ;  gracillimus, 
rose  pink,  small;  King  Edward  VII.,  mauve, 
medium  ;  hevis,  blue,  small ;  Nov;e-AngliEe  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Rayner,  crimson,  large  ;  Novi-Belgii 
Captivation,  pink,  medium  ;  N.-B.  Edna  Meroia, 
rose;  N.-B.  Fairfield,  white,  large;  N.-B.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  heliotrope,  large  ;  N.-B.  William 
Marshall,  mauve,  large  ;  puniceus  pulcherrimus, 
blush,  large  ;  Shortii,  lilac,  small  ;  turbinellus 
albus,  white,  large  :  and  Osprey,  pink,  small. 
The  Amelias  varieties  should  also  be  grown,  but 
these  are  not  tall  growing. 

Infoptnation  about  Pseonla  Cambes- 
sedesii  {W.  We!<t), — Pteonia  Cambessedesii  is  a  native  of 
the  Balearic  Isles  and  Corsica.  It  was  first  found  in  the 
Island  of  ilajorca  in  1896,  and  then  introduced  into  culti- 
vation in  this  country.  Plants  flowered  at  Glasnevin 
in  .\pril  of  1907,  and  it  was  Hgured  in  the  lintaniatl 
Magazine,  t.  8161.  Its  nearest  ally  in  the  genus  is  P. 
corallina. 

Diseased  Ostpich  Plume  Asteps  (.1/.).— The 
Asters  have  been  attacked  by  a  fungus,  probably  a  species 
of  Fusarium,  but  they  were  packed  so  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  investigate  them  properly.  Whether  the 
fungus  is  a  parasite  or  merely  a  follower  of  some  other 
cause  of  death  must,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  material 
for  investigation,  remain  a  mystery.  All  plants  should  be 
carefully  packed  in  tin  boxes,  and  on  no  account  should 
they  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool ;  damp  moss  is  much 
better. 

Infopmatlon  about  a  Sweet  Rocket  (B. 
.I.s7(^t;i).— 'i'he  Rocket  has  evidently  taken  on  a  fasclated 
growth,  a  by  no  means  unusual  occurrence  in  dowering 
plants  and  shrubs,  and  due  in  all  probability  to  a  break- 
down or  rupture  of  certain  cells,  or  at  any  rate  some 
interference  with  the  normal  conditions  within  the  plant. 
In  the  Rose,  Sweet  William,  Euonymus  and  Lily 
numerous  instances  occur  each  year,  the  freak  becoming 
more  or  less  permanent  in  the  latter  group  at  times.  In 
all  cases  it  ranks  aa  a  disfigurement,  and  the  blossoming  is 
by  no  means  improved  by  its  presence. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
"Orange"  plant  in  the  open  (Mrs. 

O.  M. ).  — The  sprays  j'ou  send  are  those  of  ,Egle 
sepiaria,  a  plant  which  has  many  synonj-ms,  one 
of  the  commonest  names  in  gardens  being  Citrus 
trifoliata.  You  appear  to  lie  very  successful  in 
tlie  culture  of  rare  shrubs,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  things  which  would  thrive  excellently  in 
your  garden.  The  following  Rhododendrons  are 
worth  trying  :  Grande,  Falconeri,  Hodgsonii, 
barbatum,  griffithianum  (Auckland!),  arboreuni, 
campylocarpum,  glaucum,  yunnanense,  racemo- 
sum,  cinnabarinum  and  Thomsonii.  Other  suit- 
able plants  are  Esoallonia  macrantha,  E.  rubra, 


E.  langleyensis,  E.  philippiana,  Ceanothus 
veitchianus,  Tricuspidaria  dependens,  Jasrainum 
primulinum,  Mgrtus  Ugni,  Magnolia  Watsonii, 
M.  parvifiora,  M.  Campbelli,  Grevillea  sulphurea, 
Myrtles  in  variety.  Eucalyptus  in  variety.  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni,  Cordyline  australis,  Eucryphia  pin- 
natifolia,  Styrax  japonica  and  S.  Obassia. 

When  to  ppune  Rhododendrons 

(C.  <S'. ). — You  do  not  say  in  what  condition  your 
Rhododendrons  now  are.  If  tliey  are,  on  tlie 
whole,  shapely  bushes,  you  will  not  need  to  do 
more  than  remove  odd,  straggling  branches  here 
and  there,  and  that  is  best  done  in  April.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  your  plants  are  very  loose  in 
habit,  they  will  require  well  cutting  back  to 
induce  a  more  bushy  character.  Y'ou  will  not 
need  to  remove  old  branches  if  they  are  healthy  ; 
new  growths  may  l)e  e.xpected  from  quite  old 
wood.  The  flower-heads  should  always  be  re- 
moved from  Rhododendrons  before  seeds  have 
time  to  form. 

Holly  leaves  attacked  by  insects 

(  II'.  »S'.  li.  Pirhrujht). — Your  H0II3'  hedge  is 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  Holly  fly 
(Phytomyza  Ilicis).  The  fly  punctures  the  leaves 
and  lay  eggs  in  the  tiny  hiiles.  These  eggs  hatch, 
and  the  resulting  grubs  feed  on  the  inner  portions 
of  the  leaves,  causing  the  brown,  dead  patches. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  and  your  best 
plan  at  the  present  time  will  be  to  gather  up  and 
burn  as  many  as  possible  of  the  old  leaves,  and 
syringe  the  hedge  once  a  week  for  six  weeks 
with  a  liquid  composed  a.s  follows  :  Mix  lib.  of 
soft  so.ip  and  1  pint  of  paraffin  together  to  form 
an  emulsion,  then  place  the  mixtute  in  S  gallons 
of  clear  water,  stir  well  up  and  spray  over  the 
whole  of  the  hedge.  Next  year  repeat  the 
operation,  but  commence  tlie  spraying  about  the 
early  part  of  April. 

Ampelopsls  Veitehii  dying  {nam  llwks).— 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
Ampelopsls  \'eitchii  without  seeing  the  plant.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  large  and,  to  all  appearances, 
perfectly  healthy  plants  suddenly  die  without  any 
apparent  reason.  Sometimes  this  plant  is  attacked  by 
scale  insects  rather  badly  and  that  eventually  causes 
death.  Some  root  injury,  too,  may  have  taken  place  or 
the  soil  it  is  growing  in  may  have  become  sour.  The  most 
likely  thing  to  suspect,  however,  is  root  injury.  It  is 
improbable  that  it  will  start  into  growth  again. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Young  Gpos  Colman  Vine  dis- 
eased (J-  It-)- — The  malady  from  which  your 
Vine  is  suffering  is  a  disease  little  known,  but 
from  time  to  time  we  have  had  experience  of  its 
ravages,  which  has  been  invariably  confined  to 
young  Vines,  and  generally  to  the  varieties 
Alicante  and  Gros  Colman.  We  have  always 
attributed  the  cause  to  an  attack  by  a  very 
minute  species  of  red  spider,  and  this  also  was 
the  conclusion  come  to  some  years  ago  by  the 
scientific  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Mr.  Barron,  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Vine,'' 
says  of  this  disease  that  the  late  Mr.  Blaekmore 
of  Teddington,  who  had  directed  special  atten- 
tion to  this  malady,  had  suggested  that  in  lack 
of  an  authorised  name  it  should  be  termed 
"  dipthiritis,''  as  he  suspected  it  to  be  of  a 
fungoid  nature.  Mr.  Barron  very  truthfully 
describes  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  as 
"  a  contraction  of  the  margins  of  the  half -grown 
foliage  till  the  leaves  become  like  a  cup  inverted  ; 
then  tlie  stem  loses  its  crisp,  clear  substance,  goes 
dull  and  is  channelled  with  lines  of  shrinkage, 
the  tips  of  the  shoots  become  flat  and  flaccid,  all 
the  gloss  is  lost  and  the  vigour  gone,  and  the 
disease  descends  from  leaf  to  leaf  until  the  whole 
tissue  is  hardened  and  the  young  wood  becomes 
of  a  dirty  black  tint."  We  would  advise  you  to 
cut  away  the  parts  very  badly  attacked,  and  to 
steep  the  affected  shoots  remaining  in  a  strong 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  soft  water.  Those 
branches  which  cannot  be  steeped  should  be 
painted  over  with  the  mixture,  which  is  best 
left  on  for  three  days.  This  treatment  we  have 
found  to  be  effectual  in  stamping  out  the  disease 


without  harming  the  Vines.  Encourage  new 
growth  in  the  Vines  during  summer  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  and  they  will  come  round 
all  right  in  time.  Keep  a  vigilant  look-out  for 
the  disease  next  spring,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to 
reappear  for  a  season  or  two,  and  apply  the  same 
remedy  before  serious  damage  has  been  done. 

Branch  of  Ribes  with  abnopmal 

growth  {H.  B.). — The  curious  growth  on  the 
stem  of  Ribes  is  of  the  nature  of  a  burr  or 
knaur,  and  these  are  usually  caused  through  the 
effort  made  by  the  plant  to  heal  up  a  wound 
made  by  insect  attack  or  some  other  cause,  such 
as  a  chance  cut  by  a  knife,  hail  and  so  on,  while 
in  many  cases  their  origin  is  very  obscure.  In 
the  present  instance  it  appears  that  a  callus  was 
first  formed  and  then  the  cambium  went  on 
forming  new  tissue,  both  wood  and  bast,  as  in 
the  stem,  until  at  last  this  great  swelling  was 
produced  and  the  exciting  wound  completely 
obliterated  and  the  cause  of  the  wound  entirely 
hidden.  It  is  not  a  gall  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
made  by  an  insect,  or  rather  through  an  insect, 
for  a  dwelling-place,  as  somewhat  similar  growths 
on  Oaks  are. 

Plum  trees  to  bud  (A-  B.  C.).— Pro- 
vided the  stock  in  question  is  growing  freely  and 
in  good  health,  and  the  sap  running  freely  at  the 
time  of  budding,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  successful  in  budding  any  variety 
of  Plum  you  wish  on  the  stocks  you  mention. 
The  middle  of  August  is  a  good  time  to  carry  out 
the  work.  If  bush  trees  are  required,  the  buds 
should  be  inserted  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  higher,  of  course,  if  standard  trees 
are  desired.  The  stock  is  prepared  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  bud  by  making  an  upright  cut  (in  a 
smooth  part  of  the  bark)  \\  inches  long,  with  a 
transverse  cut  at  the  top  1  inch  long,  the  two  cuts 
together  forming  the  letter  H  in  this  position. 
The  edges  of  the  bark  on  both  sides  of  the  upright 
cut  should  be  lifted  gently  up  by  the  handle  end 
of  the  budding-knife  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
in  order  to  receive  the  bud,  which  must  have 
been  previously  prepared.  The  way  to  do  this 
is  the  following  :  Cut  off  a  branch  of  the  current 
year's  growth  of  the  variety  you  wish  to  bud, 
cutting  the  leaves  off  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  (not 
at  the  bottom),  and  place  immediately  in  water. 
Select  a  plump  bud  and  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
knife  (deep  enough  to  secure  a  thin  piece  of  hard 
wood  underneath  the  bud)  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  retaining  the  leaf -stalk 
attached.  When  the  bud  has  been  cut  out  as 
directed,  gently  raise  the  bark,  commencing  at 
the  base  of  the  bud,  stripping  it  off  the  piece  of 
wood  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  must  be  done 
with  much  care,  as  if  the  centre  or  the  eye  of  the 
bud  is  damaged  in  the  operation  the  whole  of  the 
work  will  be  nullified.  All  you  have  to  do  now 
is  to  carefully  insert  the  bud  in  the  slit  prepared 
for  it,  taking  care  that  the  edges  of  the  bud  are 
well  lapped  over  by  the  bark  of  the  slit  part, 
leaving  the  eye  of  the  bud  at  the  end  exposed 
with  the  leaf-stalk  still  attached,  finishing  off  by 
tying  down  with  soft  matting  firmly,  but  not  too 
tight.  In  winter  the  top  of  the  stock  must  be 
pruned  back  down  to  the  inserted  bud,  and  the 
growth  from  this  bud  for  the  first  year  must  be 
protected  by  tying  to  a  stake  fastened  to  the 
stock  or  pushed  into  the  ground. 

Peacli,  Apple  and  Pear  leaves  diseased 

(C.  iV.'.— The  leaves  from  your  Peach  tree  are  suffering 
fiom  the  attack  of  aphides.  Syringe  or  spray  the  tree 
with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  or  an  insecticide  sold 
as  '  V  2  "  at  once,  again  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  again 
just  before  the  leaves  fall.  When  all  have  fallen,  and 
before  the  buds  show  any  sign  of  opening  in  the  spring, 
spray  with  a  caustic  alkali  wash  or  'VI,'  Your  Apple 
trees  are  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  winter  niuth 
(I'heimatohia  biumata) ;  at  least,  that  was  the  only  instct 
I  could  find  on  thtni.  .Spray  the  leaves  with  arsenate  of 
lead  or  Paris  green,  and,  if  the  trees  have  been  vei7  badly 
attacked  by  these  caterpillars,  early  in  October  place 
sticky  bands  round  the  stems  of  the  trees  and  keep  ihem 
in  working  order  until  no  more  moths  are  about.  These 
bands  should  be  long  enough  to  gti  quite  round  the  stem 
and  to  slightlv  overlap.  They  are  best  made  as  follows: 
Take  a  strip  of  calico  or  some  similar  material  of  the 
reciuisite  length  and  about  6  inches  wide,  lay  it  in  a  atrip 
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of  waterproof  paper  such  as  buttermen  use.  of  the  same 
leneth  but  rather  wider,  turn  the  edge  of  the  paper  over 
the  calico,  and  place  the  band  with  the  paper  underneath 
round  the  stem  some  i  feet  or  5  feet  from  the  ground  and 
tie  it  with  two  strings  (at  the  top  and  bottom)  tightly 
round  the  stem  so  that  the  moths  cannot  crawl  under- 
neath ■  then  smear  the  calico  thickly  with  cart-grease  in 
which  there  is  no  tar.  The  object  of  the  bands  la  to 
prevent  the  female  moths,  which  have  no  wings,  from 
making  their  way  up  the  stems.  If  the  paper  is  stout 
enough,  the  grease  may  be  put  on  it  without  using  any 
calico  but  the  grease  must  be  kept  off  the  bark.  The 
leaves  of  your  Pear  tree  are  apparently  infested  by  a 
fungus  named  Entomosporium  maculatum  (the  leaf-scald 
fungus).  Spray  with  diluted  Bordeaux  mixture  and  collect 
and'hurn  all  dead  leaves.— G.  S.  S. 

Removing  xvlrew^opms  from  vinery 
bopdep  (ff-  D.).— The  wireworm  as  a  rule  feeds  near 
the  surface  on  surface  roots,  and  the  best  way  we  know  of 
killing  it  is  by  burying  (a  few  inches  deep)  pieces  of 
Carrots  Turnips  or  Potatoes,  sticking  a  skewer  through 
each  piece  to  indicate  where  they  are  for  daily  examina- 
tion This,  if  persevered  in,  will  rid  the  border  in  time, 
as  they  prefer  this  food  to  the  roots  of  trees.  No  insec- 
ticide we  know  of  may  be  used  strong  enough  to  kill  this 
grub  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  roots,  but  we 
have  known  good  results  to  follow  an  application  of 
lime,  soot  and  guano  to  the  border  in  driving  them 
away.  Mix  these  ingredients  up  in  equal  quantities, 
say,  a  gallon  of  each,  and  spread  fairly  thick  over  the 
border,  having  lightly  forked  it  before  watering  the  same 
copiously  in.  Vaporite  and  Kilogrub,  if  applied  accordins: 
to  the  directions,  ought  to  effect  a  clearance. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Mint  Diseased  (J-  E.  A'.).— The  .specimen 
of  Mint  you  send  is  badly  afifeeted  with  a  deadly 
fungus  commonly  called  cluster-cups,  which  also 
sometimes  attacks  Anemones.  We  fear  that  the 
only  way  to  stamp  it  out  is  to  dig  up  the  whole 
bed  and  burn  every  portion  of  the  plants.  Then 
procure  a  fresh  stock  and  form  a  new  bed  as  far 
away  from  the  old  one  as  possible.  You  may,  if 
you  like,  try  cutting  off  all  diseased  growths 
just  below  the  ground  and  burning  them,  then 
thoroughly  spraying  the  soil  and  the  remaining 
growths  with  weak  Bordeau.v  mixture.  This 
will  sometimes  effect  a  cure. 

Black  spots  on    Tomato  fruits 

(./.  M.  and  also  H.  W.  !>.,  Sw^^scr).— This  is  a 
disease  from  which  the  Tomato  suffers,  and  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  Potato  disease,  a  fungus 
well  known  by  its  occasional  terrible  ravages  on 
that  tuber.  Generally  the  cause  of  its  attacks  on 
the  Tomato  is  the  applying  of  too  much  water  at 
the  roots  and  too  close  and  humid  an  atmosphere 
in  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  spot  once  it  has  attacked 
the  fruits,  and  the  best  way  is  to  pluck  off  and  burn 
all  affected  Tomatoes.  To  prevent  its  spreading 
give  more  air  night  and  day,  providing  a  little 
heat  in  the  pipes  at  the  same  time.  Water  the 
plants  carefully  and  give  them  plenty,  but  never 
let  them  be  over-soddened  at  the  roots.  Take 
some  of  the  old  surface  soil  away  near  the  stems 
and  replace  it  with  a  dressing  2  inches  deep  of 
sweet  loamy  soil,  mixing  with  it  a  little  fresh 
horse  manure.  The  plants  will  soon  make  new 
roots  in  this  material,  and,  we  hope,  soon  grow 
away  from  the  disease. 

Mushrooms :    Failure    in    their 

growth  (//.  A.). — Wethink  the  fatal  mistake 
you  made  in  forming  your  bed  was  in  the  use  uf 
droppings  alone  in  its  composition.  Thus  formed 
it  would  heat  too  quickly  and  violently,  and 
afterwards  collapse  into  a  cold,  sodden  mass  of 
useless  dung  (tor  this  purpose)  with  no  warmth 
or  life  in  it.  You  should  have  mixed  with  the 
droppings  at  least  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  the 
short  straw  litter  which  always  collects  with  the 
droppings  ;  this  helps  to  moderate  the  heat,  and 
also  to  add  to  its  long  continuance  It  is  difficult 
even  for  an  expert  to  grow  Mushrooms  auceess- 
fuUy  in  the  height  of  summer,  either  in  out  of 
door  beds  or  sheds,  and  we  would  advise  you  to 
defer  beginning  until  the  last  week  in  August. 
This  is  too  Vjig  a  subject  to  deal  with  in  an 
answer  to  a  question,  but  we  hope  to  refer  to  th^ 
subject  in  some  detail  before  the  time  stated. 
In  the  meantime,  we  would  recommend  you  to 
buy  a  very  useful  work  on  the  subject  by  John 
F.  Birter,  a  man  with  a  long  life's  experience  in 


the  growth  of  the  Mushroom  for  market.  Post  free 
Is.  -21.  Address:  J.  F.  Barter,  Mushroom  grower, 
Napier  Road,  Wembley  R.S.O.,  Middlesex. 

French  market  gardening-  (B  R-  ir.).-We 
have  pleasure  in  giving  the  names  of  two  market  gardens 
in  which  the  French  system  of  gardening  is  carried  out. 
There  is  another  establishment  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham, 
Worcestershire,  of  which,  however,  we  have  not  the 
address.  The  Manager,  Anglo-French  Garden,  Tliatcham, 
Newbury,  Berks  ;  Paul  .iquatius,  French  Market  Garden, 
JIayland,  Essex. 

Caullflowfcps  attacked  at  the  roots  (C. 
tt'ist)  —I  have  carefully  examined  the  root  of  your 
Cauliltower  plant,  and  cannot  And  any  trace  of  insects  or 
fungi.  The  tap  root  was  extremely  hard  and  woody,  so 
much  so  that  it  was  quite  dithcult  to  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
which  would  point  to  defect  in  their  cultivation.  Perhaps 
they  were  checked  in  their  growth  when  first  planted  out 
by  the  weather.  The  ants  could  not  have  been  the  cause 
in  any  way.— G.  S.  S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Climbing  Roses  for  wooden  wrall  (E.  C.).— 
Two  flue  varieties  would  be  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  and 
Francoise  Orousse,  but  if  the  wall  is  a  dark  colour  we 
should  replace  the  latter  with  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot. 

Destroying  Nettles  (H.  C.  B.).— We  do  not  know 
of  any  means  of  destroying  Nettles  beyond  constantly 
hoeing  up  the  annual  varieties  and  digging  out  and  burn- 
ing those  of  a  perennial  character.  The  Narcissi  bulbs 
which  have  been  in  the  ground  for  some  years  should  be 
lifted  at  once,  all  the  small  offsets  removed,  and  the  large 
bulbs  planted  6  inches  apart  in  September.  The  smaller 
offsets  would  be  best  planted  rather  thickly  in  a  nursery 
bed  for  a  year  or  two  until  they  attain  flowering  size. 

Suckers  from  budded  Roses  (Af.).— The 
reddish  shoots  sent  are  from  what  is  known  as  the  "Coster 
stock,  a  stock  much  used  in  France  to  bud  Roses  upon. 
Von  must  be  on  the  alert  to  remove  the  suckers  as  soon  as 
you  observe  them,  for  they  will  soon  kill  a  plant  owing  to 
their  great  vigour.  The  following  six  climbing  Roses 
would  be  found  very  suitable  to  grow  on  a  south-west  wall 
to  flower  late  in  the  autumn:  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Dr. 
Rouges,  Francois  Crousse,  Kalserin  i'riedrich,  Mme. 
Hector  Leuilliot  and  Lady  Waterlow. 

Pelargonium  leaves  diseased  (W.  Han).- 
The  Pelargonium  leaves  look  as  if  they  had  been  badly 
attacked  by  aphides  and  thrips  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  petroleum  emulsion,  but  which  in  its  turn  had 
injured  the  leaves  and  caused  the  spots  thereon. 
Although  there  are  traces  of  fuugus,  it  appears  to  us  to 
have  originated  after  the  injury,  and  is  therefore  not  the 
cause  of  it  Spraying  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  will  check  the  fungus.  Beside  this,  the 
piece  of  stem  enclosed  was  deformed  after  a  manner  that  is 
often  to  be  found  in  some  varieties  of  Pelargonium.  The 
cause  of  this  trouble  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is 
generally  re^'arded  as  owing  to  the  varieties  most  affected 
'laving  been  raised  by  a  long  course  of  in-and-in  breeding, 
thus  leading  to  a  weakly  constitution.  This  trouble  has 
caused  the  bright-coloured  varieties  of  the  show  section 
to  almost  drop  out  of  cultivation,  as  from  their  debilitated 
state  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
specimen. 

Learning  the  nursery  business  (,En<iuin'r). 
If  your  circumstances  in  life  will  admit  of  your  paying  a 
premium  as  a  nursery  pupil,  then  your  best  course  would 
be  to  seek  for  ailmission  as  such  into  some  good  nursery 
at  once,  such  as' that  of  Messrs  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  EuSeld,  Middlesex,  or  Messrs  Paul  and  Sons. 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
nurseries  round  London ;  whether  they  would  take  a 
pupil  we  do  not  know.  We  have  assumed  that  in  men- 
tioning '  nursery  "  work  you  mean  an  ordinary  tree, 
shrub,  fruit  tree,  greenhouse  and  hardy  plant  nursery 
such  as  are  those  named.  As  an  articled  pupil  you  would 
not  only  be  taught  the  business,  but  you  would  have 
ample  leisure  to  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  all 
the  things  grown  in  the  nursery,  how  raised,  theircultural 
requirements  and  very  many  other  things,  for  nursery 
work  covers  very  wide  ground  indeed.  Assuming,  further, 
that  you  cannot  enter  a  nursery  as  a  pupil,  you  would 
have  to  seek  admission  as  a  labourer,  and,  as  you  appear 
to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  work,  we  fear  a  long  time 
would  elapse  before  you  could  earn  wages.  But  if  without 
means  no  other  course  is  open  to  you.  It  is  of  little  use 
at  your  age  to  get  into  a  private  garden,  because  the 
knowledge  obtained  there  would  be  of  little  use  in  a 
nursery.  If  you  could  have  started  in  a  nursery  as  a  boy 
you  would  have  gleaned  much  useful  knowledge  by  this 
time.  As  it  is,  under  any  circumstances  it  will  need  ten 
years'  close  application  to  fit  you  to  control  a  nursery, 
it  does,  indeed,  need  such  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
knowledge.  Our  leading  nurserymen  to-day  are  those  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  business  from  childhood. 
Names  of  plants.— C  //.—Iris  fatidissima  varie- 

gata  ;  1,  Rose  Bouquet  d'Or ;  2,  Rose,  cannot  identify. 

IC.  >l7i(/i(K.— Habenaria  bifolia  chlorantha. .S'.  //.  Bick- 

Anm.- Sedum  Cepiea //.  Jofics.—l,    Adiantum  cune- 

atum  elegans  ;   2,  the  typical  A.  cuneatum  or  a  slight 

seedling  form  ;    :i,   A.   c.   lawsoniauum. J.   I.    dix.— 

Pisum  elatius  umbellatum  (the  Crown  Pea).    It  is  not 

usually  grown  for  culinary  purposes. -1.  nuckimjlmm. 

—1,    Lirix    1.3ptolepi8  ;    2,    Quercus    lucombeana    (the 
LucombeOak);  3,  0-  lucombeana  var. ;  4,  i;.  rubra  (the 

Red    Oak). <i.    Bodj/kins.— The   fruiting   specimen    is 

Staphylea  pinnata  ;  the  other  is  Polygonum  cuspidatum. 


SOCIETIES. 


COLCHESTER    ROSE    AND    HOE.TICUXTUIIAL 

SOCIETY. 
Thk  annual  summer  show  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  8th  inst.  in  the  Castle  Park,  the  old  castle  forming 
a  splendid  background  to  the  show  tents.  At  the  entrance 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.  had  a  delightful  exhibit  of 
Water  Lilies  and  rockwork  set  in  growing  Grasses  and 
hardy  plants.  Roses,  as  one  would  expect,  formed  the 
leading  feature,  and  here  was  a  feast  indeed,  the  Rose 
giants  at  home  contributing  their  best,  and  that  well- 
known  amateur  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  taking  no  less  than  five 
firsts  in  strong  competition.  The  amateur  classes  were 
very  fine,  and  the  table  decorations  a  striking  feature, 
Friiit  was  only  an  average  quality,  but  vegetables  were 
good  and  plentiful,  and  the  splendid  Asparagus  staged  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Uarwood  was  most  noticeable. 
Roses. 
For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  some  grand 
Howers,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  being  first,  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Son  second  and  Messrs.  FYank  Cant  and  Co. 
third.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Colchester  held  its  own, 
and  this  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  open  classes. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Son  won  in  the  order  named.  For  twenty-four 
garden  or  decorative  Roses  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 
were  fli'st  and  Messrs.  F'.  Cant  and  Co.  second.  The  Mayor 
of  Colchester's  Rose  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  open 
classes  was  taken  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  with  a  grand 
bloom  of  Gvonne  Vacherot,  a  perfect  bloom  of  porcelain 
white  with  pink  markings.  Mr.  W.  Legget,  Colchester, 
was  first  for  a  grand  stand  of  eighteen  single  distinct 
trusses,  and  ilr.  O.  G.  Orpen  a  close  second.  F'or  garden 
or  decorative  Roses  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  was  first  with  splendid  blooms,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen  second  and  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther-Campsea,  Campsea 
Ashe,  Wickham  Market,  third.  Dr.  Pallett,  Earls  Colne, 
was  first  in  the  smaller  amateurs'  class,  and  secured  the 
medal  for  the  best  Rose  other  than  Tea  with  a  very  fine 
bloom  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  took  the 
medal  for  the  best  Tea  with  a  magnificent  bloom  of 
Maman  Cochet. 

Groups  anu  Plants. 
The  best  group  arranged  for  effect  was  a  fine  exhibit 
staged  by  Mr.  T.  Hetherington,  Borechurch,  Colchester, 
Mrs.  Larpent,  London,  being  second.  For  a  table  of  plants 
the  premier  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Hetherington, 
Mr.  W.  Olle  being  second  and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bound, 
Birch  Hall,  Theydon  Bois,  Colchester,  third.  For  the  best 
plants  for  table  work  Messrs.  W.  Diaper,  Colvin  and 
Mumford  were  successful  in  the  order  named.  For  baskets 
of  plants  the  leading  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  Saltmarsh 
and  Sons,  Chelmsford,  Mr.  H.  Kettle,  Colchester,  being 
second  and  Mrs,  Larpent  third. 

Cut  Flowers. 
A  very  large  area  was  devoted  to  these.  Sweet  Peas  were 
staged  in  profusion  and  herbaceous  flowers  were  good. 
For  twenty-four  bunches,  distinct,  of  herbaceous  flowers 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilntield  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, had  a  very  fine  exhibit,  ill'.  A.  J.  Harwood, 
Colchester,  being  a  good  second  and  Mr.  C.  Jacobs, 
Ipswich,  third.  In  the  smaller  class  the  Hon.  W. 
Loivtherby  was  first  with  very  choice  flowers  well  set  up, 
Dr.  1\  H.  Cooke  being  second.  For  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
large  class  Mr.  T.  Cross,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Sons  and 
Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.  won  in  the  order  named.  In  the 
smaller  class  Captain  Cantley  and  Major  Buckle  won,  and 
also  in  several  other  Sweet  Pea  classes. 
Table  Decorations. 
These  were  a  special  feature  and  strongly  contested, 
Roses  mostly  being  employed  for  the  work.  The  premier 
award  was  secured  by  Mrs.  Butcher,  Ipswich,  with  a 
delightful  arrangement  of  Tea  Roses  and  coloured  foliage. 
Miss  Bunting,  ToUeshunt  d'Arcy,  was  a  close  second  with 
single  Roses  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  Witham,  Essex,  third, 
there  being  thirteen  exhibitors.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Harwood  was 
granted  an  extra  award.  The  prize  for  the  best  epergne 
was  awarded  to  Miss  A.  F.  Harwood,  Jlrs.  Weller-Gopford 
t>eing  second. 

Fruit  and  Veoetables 
The  best  six  dishes  of  fruit  were  staged  by  Mr.  Andrews, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther.  The  best  Grapes 
came  also  from  Mr.  Andrews,  who  staged  very  well 
finished  Hambnrghs.  Mr.  Osborne  exhibited  large  Mus- 
cats, but  these  were  not  quite  ripe.  The  last-named 
exhibitor  had  the  best  Peaches,  Mrs.  Larpent  being 
second.  The  best  dishes  of  Strawberries  came  from 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  in  all  the  three  classes,  both 
for  fiavour  and  size.  The  collections  of  vegetables  were 
remarkable  for  quality  and  required  close  judging, 
the  premier  award  being  secured  by  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Bound  (gardener,  Mr.  Bishop),  Mi'.  Andrews  being  a 
close  second  with  even  dishes,  but  losing  two  points 
only  in  the  Peas. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  Monday  evening, 
13th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Six  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  forty-five  this 
year  so  far.  The  usual  quarterly  grants  were  made  to  old 
age  members  on  the  benevolent  fund.  The  amount  ot 
sick  pay  for  the  month  was  £41  ISs.  This  is  rather  heavy 
for  this  time  ot  the  year.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  vote 
ot  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Even/  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  inatters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  fie.  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  cormnunications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accom^panied  by  7iam-e  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  ivill  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  ivith. 

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  u,^e, 
aTid  the  receipt  of  a  pi'oof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
ivill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptanee. 


EXPERIMENTS  AT  THE 
DUKE  OF  BEDFORD'S 
FRUIT    FARM. 


Offices:  20,  Tavistock  Street^  Covent  Garden,  W,C, 


M' 


UCH  has  been  written  in  the  past 
about  the  remarkable  results  which 
have  been  obtained  from  experi- 
ments carried  out  at  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  experimental  fruit  farm 
at  Woburn,  under  the  directorship  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Pickering  and  the  management  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Neild.  Many  statements  that  have  been 
made  respecting  these  experiments  have  been 
on  the  one  hand  exaggerated  or  on  the  other 
misunderstood,  so  that  many  erroneous  ideas 
have  been  circulated. 

We  recently  inspected  the  many  trials  or 
experiments  now  being  carried  on,  and  a  few 
particulars  concerning  the  more  important  of  them 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we,  nor  those 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  tliese  experi- 
ments, do  not  advocate  the  general  adoption 
of  all  the  methods  that  have  given  good  results 
at  Woburn,  because  on  different  soils  and  in 
different  localities  the  results  might  not  be 
nearly  so  satisfactory.  So  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to 
conduct  the  experiments  on  strictly  scientific 
and  practical  lines,  nothing  being  left  uadone 
that  is  likely  to  make  the  results  obtained 
reliable. 

It  has,  of  course,  long  been  known  that  grass 
growing  over  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  is 
detrimental  to  their  well-being,  and  elaborate 
experiments  carried  out  at  Woburn  fully  confirm 
this.  Even  where  trees  were  well  established 
before  the  grass  was  allowed  to  grow,  the  ill 
effects  were  plainly  seen,  and  records  kept  show 
that  the  fruit  crop  was  considerably  reduced. 
Where  the  roots  of  the  trees  were  grassed  over 
immediately  after  planting,  or  before  the  trees 
had  become  well  established,  the  ill  effects  were 
even  more  pronounced.  It  is  not  known  exactly 
in  what  way  the  grass  harms  the  trees,  but  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  not  by  the 
exclusion  of  air  nor  the  extraction  of  food  or 
moisture. 

This  summer  a  series  of  experiments  in  spray- 
ing trees  in  full  leaf  with  various  neat  petro- 
leum spirits  have  been  conducted  and  the 
results  have  certainly  been  most  surprising.  One 
spraying  with  these  spirits  was  made  on  June  28 
at  midday  during  bright  sunshine.  It  was 
found  that  White  Rose  paraffin,  while  killing  all 
insect  life,  was  not  injurious  to  the  foliage. 
Motor  and  other  lighter  spirits  damaged  the 
leaves  very  much,  as  ftlsq  did  oijs  heayier  than 


White  Rose,  such  as  solar  distillate.  In  the 
former  ease  the  damage  was  visible  within  half- 
an-hour  of  the  spraying,  but  in  the  latter  it  was 
not  noticeable  for  several  days.  Other  sprayings 
made  with  the  same  oils  at  6. .30  p.m.  in  damp 
weather  gave  similar  results. 

Manuring  experiments  carried  on  during  the 
past  fourteen  years  have  been  rewarded  with 
remarkable  results.  Apples,  for  instance,  of 
similar  varieties,  of  the  same  age,  and  given 
similar  treatment,  except  as  regards  manuring, 
proved  that  the  manure  applied  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  has  done  no  appreciable  good.  In 
each  instance  a  normal  plot  is  retained  and  this 
has  artificial  manure  equivalent  to  twelve  tons  of 
animal  manure  to  the  acre  annually.  Other 
plots  are  given  artificial  manures  equivalent  to  an 
amount  of  manure  under  or  over  this  quantity,  and 
others  again  are  given  natural  manure  over  or 
under  the  twelve  tons  per  acre.  Other  plots  had 
no  manure  at  all.  The  records  kept  for  fourteen 
years  past  show  that  none  of  the  plots  during  that 
time  have  varied  more  than  2  per  cent,  or  3  per 
cent,  in  their  crops.  On  a  light  sandy  soil  else- 
where similar  experiments  have  proved  that  a 
normal  dressing  of  manure  was  beneficial. 

Gooseberries  at  Woburn  gave  quite  different 
results.  Some  bushes  planted  fourteen  years 
ago  have  been  the  subjects  of  experiments  in 
manuring  ever  since.  Some  have  had  no  manure 
and  they  have  practically  died  out ;  others  have 
had  twelve  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  each  year 
and  others,  again,  thirty  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
amount  of  fruit  in  the  last  two  instances  has 
not  varied  much,  but  where  the  thirty  tons  per 
acre  were  used  the  bushes  have  made  much  more 
wood.  Artificial  manures  used  at  rates  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  the  natural  manures  have  given 
very  little  better  results  than  no  manure  at  all, 
the  bushes  having  almost  died  out.  In  the  case 
of  Strawberries  artificial  manures  and  animal 
manure  have  given  equally  good  results. 

Pruning  is  a  subject  that  is  often  much 
discussed.  At  Woburn  the  experiments  have 
proved  that  in  the  case  of  newly-planted  trees 
it  was  best  to  cut  them  back  before  the  buds 
burst.  Those  that  were  not  pruned  until  a  year 
after  planting  had  only  produced  half  the  crop 
over  a  certain  number  of  years  as  compared  with 
those  pruned  the  first  winter  after  planting. 
Some  trees  planted  ten  years  ago  have  never 
been  pruned  since,  others  were  pruned  at  planting 
time  and  have  not  been  touched  again,  some 
have  been  lightly  pruned  annually,  and  soma 
have  been  cut  severely  every  year.  The  trees 
that  have  had  the  least  cutting  have  given  the 
best  and  heaviest  crops,  but  the  growth  of  those 
not  pruned  at  all  is  too  dense,  and,  in  the  case  of 
sonie  varieties,  rather  straggling.     Most  of  th.e 
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trees  experimented  with  were  of  bush  form  on 
the  Paradise  stock. 

Planting  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  operation 
that  needs  a  considerable  amount  of  care  if  good 
results  are  expected,  jet  the  experiments  at 
Woburn  are  quite  in  opposition  to  this.  All 
sorts  of  planting  have  been  tried,  and  the  best 
results  have  attended  what  we  should  term  a 
very  bad  method.  Small  holes,  just  large 
enough  to  cramp  the  roots  into,  were  made,  and 
after  inserting  the  roots  the  soil  was  rammed 
quite  hard  around  and  over  them.  Trees  planted 
thus  have  given  better  results  than  those  planted 
in  orthodox  fashion,  although  for  the  first  six 
months  after  planting  growth  was  not  so  rapid. 
The  growth  of  these  trees  has  averaged  nearly 
50  per  cent,  more  than  from  those  planted  in 
the  usual  way. 

One  more  experiment  must  suffice  for  the 
present.  Some  small  nursery  stork  of  Apples 
infested  with  woolly  aphis  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  simplest,  safest  and 
most  efficient  method  was  to  immerse  the  plants, 
roots  and  all,  in  water  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  115°  Fahr.  for  ten  minutes.  We  give  the 
above  results  of  experiments  so  that  readers  may 
hear  both  sides  of  w  hat  have  long  been  debatable 
points,  and  we  have  no  possible  reason  for 
doubting  their  accuracy.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
in  financing  this  experimental  station  is  doubt- 
less doing  a  work  that  has  long  been  needed, 
and,  although  the  experiments  and  results  are 
in  many  cases  in  opposition  to  generally- 
accepted  ideas  and  practice,  they  are,  at  least, 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  those  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  hardy  fruit. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

August  4.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster  ;  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

'The  Garden"  Flower  Show.— At 

the  time  the  paper  is  going  to  press,  the 
flower  show  organised  by  The  Garden  is 
being  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall  in  Vincent  Square.  The  entries  have  ex- 
ceeded our  anticipations  and  many  beautiful 
collections  are  staged,  especially  in  the  classes 
devoted  to  hardy  flowers.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  a  report  of  the  show  this  week,  but  a  full 
account  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Hedgrerley  Flower  Show.— A  pretty 

village  show  took  place  in  the  grounds  of  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  Hedgerley  Park,  near  Stoke  Poges, 
last  Wednesday.  There  are  few  sweeter  places 
in  England.  It  was  one  of  those  flower  shows 
with  the  village  sports,  which  have  such  an 
influence  for  good  in  out-of-the-world  corners 
where  there  is  little  to  interest  the  inhabitants. 

Midland    Daflodll    Society.  —  Tiie 

general  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham  on 
the  '20th  ult, .  Professor  Hillhouse  presiding.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Crosfield  was  elected  president  for  1908-9. 
The  new  show  classification  of  Daffodils  as  com- 
piled by  the  Royal  Horticiiltural  Society  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  1909  schedule.  The 
accounts  showed  a  satisfactory  balance  of  nearly 
£70.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  re-elected  as 
treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Smith  as  joint  secretaries. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Aseocla- 

tions'  excursion.— A  party  of  between 
twenty  and  tliirtv  members  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  affoided  by  the  annual  excursion 
of  the  .Scottish  Horticultural  Association  on  the 
IHth  ult.  to  visit  Drummond  Castle,  Crieff,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dundee  and  Broughty 
Ferry  Hortieuliural  Associations  and  the  Bridge 
of  Earn  Horticultural  Society,  the  whole  forming 
a  good-sized  company.  The  noted  gardens  of 
Drummond  Castle  viere  viewed  with  much 
pleasure,  and  the  members  were  impressed  with 


the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  are  main- 
tained by  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey,  Lord  Ancaster's 
gardener.  The  gardens  have  been  described  so 
frequently  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  further 
detail,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  all  the 
old  distinctive  features  have  been  maintained 
and  a  number  of  improvements  effected,  apart 
from  the  formal  gardens,  within  recent  years. 
Splendid  weather  was  experienced. 

The  fruit  trade  in  Perthshire.— 

The  prospects  of  this  year  providing  a  profitable 
one  for  the  Perthshire  fruit-growers  are  most 
unpromising,  the  low  prices  which  are  being 
obtained  for  Raspberries  being  the  cause  of  great 
disappointment.  Some  Raspberries  are  being 
offered  retail  at  prices  so  low  as  to  be  un- 
precedented. There  are  signs,  however,  that 
better  prices  may  soon  prevail,  although  much 
uncertainty  exists.  Apart  from  the  cost  of 
picking  and  general  cultivation,  the  high  rents 
paid  for  suitable  fruit  farms  make  the  present 
situation  an  anxious  one  for  many  fruit-growers. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
AUGUST. 


THE    BEST    EOSES    FOR    AUTUMN 
FLOWERING. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prue   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fotirth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

iwe  offered  for  the  best  essai/s  on  the  above 
subject,  with  hints  on  the  managemtnt  of  the 
hi/brids  and  varieties  mentioned.  The  object 
of  this  competition  is  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  Rose  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  garden  in  the  late  months  of  the 
year. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition,'' 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  Thb  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
essiys  must  reach  this  oiEce  not  later  than 
Monday,  August  31.  Both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  it 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor'f 
Icoision  is  fina'. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tht   Editor   is  not   reitponsilih   for   the  opinimi.. 
expressed  by  corrtspcnidents. ) 

The    Tulip    Tree    (Liriodendron 

tullpltera).— The  notes  in  The  (;arde.v  for 
July  18,  page  348,  on  this  beautiful  tree  may 
perhaps  be  supplemented  by  the  following 
additional  notes.  With  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
the  trees  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  Nicholson, 
in  his  "  Dictionary  of  (Jardening,"  describes  it 
as  "  a  splendid  tree,  resembling  an  erect  growing 
Plane  in  habit."  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  genus  Liriodendron  is  Monotypic,  that 
is,  having  only  one  species,  namely,  tulipifera. 
Though  the  tree  is  a  fax'ourite  one  in  English 
plantations,  it  is  said  not  to  produce  its  flowers 
before  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Some 
years  ago  a  very  fine  tree  grew  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  not  far  from  the  Cumberland 
Gate.  Near  the  base  of  the  trunk  a  large  burr 
had      formed,    which,    on    being    cut    through. 


was  found  to  present  no  special  character  of 
figure,  the  ingrowing  b.irk  being  interwoven  with 
the  knots  which  would  unfit  it  for  inlaying 
purposes.  Some  examples  of  these  burrs  or  veins 
do,  however,  show  a  fine  figure  which  would 
quite  fit  them  for  furniture  work.  It  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  plain,  even  grained  wood  of  the 
tall  trunks  that  the  commercial  value  of  the 
Tulip  Tree  has  been  established,  under  the 
various  names  of  American  Whitewood, 
Canadian  Whitewood.  Canarywood,  Yellow-wood 
or  Yellow  Poplar.  The  wood  is  now  very  ex- 
tensively imported  into  Liverpool  from  New  York 
for  cabinet  work,  joinery,  turnery  and  many  other 
purposes.  For  ebonising  it  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  in  consequence  of  it  taking 
the  stain  well.  The  bulk  of  the  wood  when 
freshly  cut  is  white,  and  is  very  easily  worked, 
but  the  yellow  wood,  hence  the  name  Canary- 
wood,  is  somewhat  harder,  and  is  said  to  be 
produced  by  trees  growing  in  moist,  low-lying 
ground. — John  R.  Jackson,  Claremont,  Lymp- 
atone,  Devon. 
Rose   Monsieur   Tillier.— The   Rose 

mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  on  page  358  is 
Monsieur,  not  Madame,  Tillier.  It  is  a  Tea 
Rose,  and  was  raised  by  M.  Bernaix  of  Lyons 
in  1891.  I  always  regret  that  it  is  not  better 
known  and  more  generally  grown  in  England. 
I  first  saw  it  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  and 
have  grown  it  largely  ever  since,  as  it  is  never 
out  of  flower,  and  its  singular  and  brilliant 
colour,  described  by  M.  Bernaix  as  "  carmine 
red,  shaded  with  brick  red,"  makes  it  a  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  garden.  No  one  seems 
to  know  it,  and  everyone  admires  it. — Rose  G. 
KiNGSLEY,  Keys,  Eversley,  Winchfitld. 
The  seasons  when  plants  flower. 

As  one  who  reads  a  good  deal  on  gardening 
matters,  both  books  and  periodicals,  and  sees 
most  of  the  trade  catalogues,  and  tries  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times,  it  has  often  struck  me 
that  in  describing  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  in 
general,  and  herbaceous  plants  in  particular, 
how  seldom  the  time  or  month  of  flowering  is 
given.  All  other  information  is  there.  The 
name  (and  often  the  synonyms),  history,  pedigree, 
habitat,  height,  colour,  shape  and  growth  ot 
flowers,  and  the  best  way  of  cultivating  and 
increasing  the  stock,  its  utility  and  so  forth  are 
described,  but  never  a  word  about  the  month  in 
M  hich  it  may  be  expected  to  flower.  To  those 
who  require  their  gardens  to  be  looking  their 
best  at  a  particular  time  of  the  year  it  is  an 
important  matter  to  know.  Personally  I  always 
want  my  garden  to  be  at  its  best  and  a  wealth  of 
colour  in  every  direction  through  May,  June  and 
July,  and  I  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  achieve  my 
ambition.  Every  flower  has  its  season,  sometimes 
a  long  one,  but  generally  very  brief,  and  the 
knowledge  of  these  seasons  is  a  thing  that  a  good 
gardener  must  make  himself  acquainted  with. 
Slany  people  do  not  enjoy  the  country  till  rather 
late  in  the  year,  and  so  their  appetite  for  garden 
colour  is  supplied  by  the  beautifully-laid-out 
parks,  and  then  on  retiring  to  the  country  they 
hope  and  expect  to  find  their  own  private  places 
at  their  best  in  July,  August  and  September. 
How  often  they  are  disappointed  and  find  that 
the  Rose  garden  is  bare  and  the  herbaceous 
border  untidy,  overgrown  and  a  waste,  and  little 
left  to  see  except  a  few  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  Sweet 
Peas  a  tangled  mass  of  seed -pods.  Others  like  to 
enjoy  their  gardens  in  the  spring  and  try  to  make 
a  display  with  Hyacinths,  Daffodils  and  Tulips, 
and  take  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  over  the 
rock  garden.  It  is  not  everj^one  by  any  means 
who  resides  in  the  country  that  enjoys  his  garden 
all  the  year  round,  but  even  those  who  do  like  to 
know  the  season  of  the  fiowering  of  the  plant  or 
shrub  of  which  they  read,  and  perhaps  hesitate 
to  purchase  because  they  do  not  know  when  it 
flowers  or  what  to  plant  alongside  of  it.  I  know 
personally  that  this  fact  has  often  proved  a 
quandary  to  me  till  I  had  to  buy  my  experience, 
and  waste  a  couple  of  years  perhaps.     One  might 
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write  ad  lih.  on  this  subject,  but  I  should  just 
like  to  throw  out  a  hint  to  those  who  write  on 
these  subjects. — A.  E.  S. 

IpIS  Ksempfepi. — Lovers  of  these  beauti- 
ful Japanese  Irises  would  have  experienced  a 
great  treat  could  they  have  seen  the  superb  show 
made  by  them  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  gardens  at  Wisley  recently.  Not 
merely  in  scores  or  hundreds,  but  literally  in 
thousands  were  they  to  be  seen,  and  all  in 
contiguity  to  moisture.  On  the  margins  of  the 
small  ponds  close  to  the  wild  garden  they  have 
bloomed  superbly,  so  also  on  the  margin  of  the 
large  pond  on  the  other  side  of  the  grounds,  and 
then  they  fill  the  whole  of  the  small  stream 
which  runs  for  several  hundred  feet  through  the 
grounds.  Here  they  seed  freely  and  reproduce 
themselves  in  that  way.  Should  any  inferior 
form  present  itself  it  is  pulled  out.  That  these 
beautiful  flowers  do  thus  seed  shows  how 
thoroughly  they  have  acclimatised  themselves 
at  Wisley.  It  would  be  a  kindly  act  on  the 
part  of  the  council  of  the  society  if  it  authorised  | 
the  garden  superintendent  to  fur- 
nish notice  through  the  gardening 
papers  beforehand  as  to  when  any 
specially  attractive  feature  at 
Wisley  would  beat  its  best.  — A.  I). 

Lupines   ar  Tpusley 

Ma  nop.  —  The  Lupines  here 
make  a  grand  show  in  rough  shrub 
beds  ;  of  course,  it  is  the  quantity 
that  makes  the  effect,  which  from 
a  distance  is  charming.  I  planted 
them  some  three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  plants  being  raised  from 
Carter's  mixed  seed  in  the  spring. 
The  beds  are  very  large,  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  seed  themselves  and 
young  ones  come  up  in  hundreds. 
We  have  them  in  flower  nearly 
the  whole  year,  as  tlie  seedlings 
flower  the  same  season.  The 
colours  vary  much,  from  pure  white 
to  dark  purple. — E.  Clements. 


considerably  enriched.  ( Jladys  Unwin  is  another 
sort  that  has  been  employed  extensively  for 
crossing,  and  this  work  has  also  given  some 
interesting  and  good  results. 

Pansies  and  Sweet  Williams  are  specialities  at 
Reading.  A  bed  of  the  former,  from  seeds  sown 
last  autumn,  were  still  producing  good  flowers,  a 
plot  occupied  with  spring-sown  specimens  just 
coming  on  to  take  their  place,  so  that  by  sowing 
twice  in  a  year  flowers  can  be  had  the  whole 
summer  through.  It  is  surprising  how  easily  a 
display  of  these  charming  plants  can  be  obtained 
from  a  packet  of  seed,  no  glass  l)eing  required  at 
any  time  in  their  career.  Sweet  Williams  are 
old-time  favourites  that  appeal  to  all,  especially 
as  they  have  been  so  much  improved  during 
recent  years.  Sutton's  Giant  White  is  a  type 
that  attracted  our  attention.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  with  smooth  edges,  the  huge  trusses 
of  flowers  reminding  one  forcibly  of  Phloxes. 
Many  of  the  individual  flowers  easily  covered  a 
florin.  The  firm's  large-flowered  mixture  con- 
tains some  beautiful  varieties  with   even  larger 


pink  shades  so  much  desired.  Of  the  Opium 
Poppy  varieties,  The  Cardinal,  a  bright  scarlet 
sort,  and  White  Swan  were  a  pair  that  we  liked 
very  much.  Both  have  large,  beautifully  fringed 
flowers  which  are  produced  in  abundance. 

Clarkias,  again,  are  old  favourites  that  have 
gained  much  liy  careful  selection  and  crossing. 
In  the  elegans  section  we  saw  a  beautiful  double 
variety  with  rich  salmon  scarlet  flower.s  that  will 
be  a  most  useful  and  welcome  addition  when  it 
is  obtainable.  Double  Salmon  is  much  paler  in 
colour,  but  a  good  variety  all  the  same.  Brilliant 
Rose  in  the  integripetala  section  is  really  a  lovely 
thing,  the  dwarf  plants  being  freely  clothed  with 
flowers  that  do  not  contain  any  of  the  objec- 
tionable magenta  hue  found  in  older  sorts. 
These  flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting,  as  also 
are  the  beautiful  annual  Chrysanthemums. 
Morning  Star,  Evening  Star  and  Eastern  Star 
are  a  trio  that  no  garden  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out. The  first-named  has  primrose-coloured 
flowers,  with  a  deep  yellow  zone  at  the  base 
of   the  petals  and  a  rich  yellow  eye.     Eastern 


SWEET    PEAS    AND     |i 
OTHER  FLOWERS 
AT   SUTTON'S. 

NO  matter  what  time  of 
the  year  one  visits 
the  extensive  trial 
grounds  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  at 
Reading  there  is 
always  something  of  interest  to  be 
seen,  but  it  is  perhaps  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months 
that  the  grounds  are  most  attrac- 
tive, as  then  the  numerous  annuals 
and  other  hardy  flowers,  for  which 
the  firm  is  so  famous,  are  at  their,  best.  We 
recently  inspected  the  various  stocks  of  flowers 
there,  and  to  mention  all  the  good  things  seen 
would  occupy  several  pages. 

Sweet  Peas  naturally  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  attention.  In  addition  to  all  the  good  standard 
varieties,  which  were  well  represented,  some 
trial  rows,  the  results  of  various  crosses,  were 
most  interesting.  Readers  who  are  interested  in 
these  flowers  will  all  remember  the  beautiful 
variety  known  as  Sutton's  (,>ueen  that  the  firm 
exhibited  last  summer,  and  of  which  we  gave  a 
coloured  plate  some  time  ago.  Apart  from 
several  other  merits  that  this  Sweet  Pea  possesses, 
it  can  claim  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  new  race, 
noted  particularly  for  the  graceful  form,  delicate 
colouring  and  large  size  that  the  flowers  possess. 
We  saw  quite  a  number  of  rows,  the  result  of 
crossing  Sutton's  Queen  with  other  varieties,  and 
in  practically  all  of  them  the  parentage  of  this 
variety  was  highly  manifest.  Some  exceedingly 
pretty  flowers  were  among  them,  and  if  they  can 
only   be   fixed    the    Sweet   Pea    world    will    be 
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flowers,  while  Sutton's  Pink  Beauty  is  a  variety 
with  medium-sized  flowers  of  graduating  shadtes 
of  salmon  pink. 

Sutton"s  hybrid  Nemesias  are  now  well  known, 
the  vivid  colours  and  rather  compact  habit 
rendering  them  excellent  for  massing  in  beds. 
Magnificent  plants  that  we  saw  were  the  result 
of  seeds  sown  where  the  plants  were  standing. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  these  can  be 
easily  and  successfully  lifted  when  in  bloom  and 
potted  up  tor  conservatory  decoration. 

tiodetias  are  hardy  annuals  well  known  to 
most  people.  A  dwarf  form  of  the  white  Duchess 
ot  Albanj'  was  particularly  good,  and  a  long 
stretch  of  that  lovely  variety.  Satin  Rose,  was 
most  effective.  Good  as  this  variety  is,  Sutton's 
Dwarf  Pink  is  even  more  attractive.  Crimson 
King  is  a  deep  crimson  variety  that  will  appeal 
to  many. 

Poppies,  despite  the  transient  character  of  the 
flowers,  are  still  favourites  with  us  all,  and 
Messrs.  Sutton's  strain  of  the  beautiful  Shirley 
varieties  is  particularly  rich  in  those  soft  salmon 


!  Star  is  similar,  except  that  it  has  a  prominent 
dark  eye.  Evening  Star  is  a  uniform  deep  rich 
j  yellow  colour.  Ancliusa  Annual  Blue  is  also  a 
plant  for  every  garden  where  cut  flowers  are 
needed.  The  flowers  are  practically  the  same 
shade  of  vivid  blue  as  the  well-known  Anehusa 
italica. 

Californian  Poppies,  as  the  Eschscholtzias  are 
popularly  called,  are  just  the  things  for  rather 
poor  soil,  and  they  may  now  be  had  in  a  variety 
of  colours.  Mandarin  is  a  beautiful  rich  orange 
sort  that  is  now  fairly  well  known,  Ruby  King 
has  flowers  of  the  prettiest  ruby  shade  and 
Rosy  Queen  is  paler.  Miniature  Primrose  is  a 
small  flowered  variety  specially  suitable  for  the 
rockery,  where  it  should  prove  a  real  gem.) 
Sweet  Sultans,  Lavateras  and  Malopes  were  doing 
remarkably  well.  The  former  is  readily  obtained 
in  bright  yellow,  pure  white  and  various  shades 
of  lavender  blue.  We  have  never  seen  a  prettier 
Mallow  than  Lavatera  rosea  splendens.  This 
has  the  most  delicate  rose  pink  flowers  imaginable 
and  forms  a  most  exquisite  plant.     For  poor  soil 
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Malope  graudiflora  is  the  annual.  The  strain  we 
saw  at  Reading  was  exceedingly  good  and  the 
plants  remarkably  floriferous. 

Stocks  are  still  grown  extensively,  their  sweet 
scent  rendering  them  quite  indispensable. 
Messrs.  Sutton  have  nearly  discarded  the  old 
Brompton,  which  is  notorious  for  the  large 
percentage  of  single  flowered  plants  produced,  in 
favour  of  a  strain  known  as  the  branching 
Brompton.  The  plants  of  this  branch  near  the 
ground  and  each  shoot  produced  a  fine  truss  of 
flowers,  mostly  doubles.  Spring  bedding  Stocks 
form  a  race  of  hardy  subjects  specially  suitable 
for  bedding  purposes.  They  are  obtainable  in 
various  colours  and  also  pure  white.  East 
Lothian  and  the  ordinary  German  or  Ten  Week 
Stocks  were  also  seen  in  good  condition,  and 
that  beautiful  little  white  flowered  variety  known 
as  Sutton's  All  the  Year  Round,  was  quite  at  home 
in  an  open  bed. 
A  selected  strain 
of  the  Shasta  Daisy 
growing  beside  the 
ordinary  variety 
was  most  interest- 
ing. It  has  much 
larger  and  more 
graceful  flowers  and 
is  even  better 
adapted  for  cutting 
than  the  type. 
Some  hybrid 
Lupines,  the  result 
of  crossing  Lupinus 
arboreus  with  L. 
polyphyllus,  were 
of  special  interest, 
many  of  the  flowers 
being  of  a  most 
pleasing  shade  of 
j'ellow.  Those  on 
the  look  -  out  for 
uncommon  plants 
should  secure  some 
of  these  and  also 
the  pale  yellow- 
flowered  Foxglove 
known  as  Digitalis 
Primrose  Yellow. 
The  name  aptly 
describes  the 
colour,  which,  of 
course,  is  quite 
unique  in  these 
plants.  Antirrhi- 
num Carmine  Pink 
is  a  Snapdragon 
that  will  in  future 
find  a  place  in  our 
garden.  The  colour 
IS  the  most  taking 
we  have  ever  seen 
in  these  old  favour- 
ites. If  space  per- 
mitted we  could 
easily  double  the 
above  list  of  good 
things  seen,  but  we 
must  just  mention 
some  fine  sample 
lawns  from  seed 
sown  last  autumn. 
The  turf  of  these 
is  now  quite  close 
and  already  pos- 
sesses that  soft 
carpet-like  texture 
so  much  desired. 

In  a  range  of  glass  houses  we  noticed  a  mag- 
nificent strain  of  the  frilled  tuberous  Begonias, 
the  many  colours  of  which  provided  an  optical 
feast  that  was  worth  travelling  far  to  see.  No 
expense  or  trouble  are  spared  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
to  ensure  that  their  stocks  are  as  true  and  good 
as  human  ingenuity  and  experience  can  make 
them,  and  the  success  obtained  from  their  seeds 
fully  justifies  this  rigid  selection. 
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TEA    EOSE    MOLLY    SHARMAN 
CRAWFORD. 
HITE   MAMAN   COCHET   has 
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yielded  ;  some  were  fully  4  inches  across.  It 
may  readily  be  imagined  what  a  beautiful 
picture  a  young  pillar  plant  bearing  such 
blossoms  made,  for  the  colour  is  a  most 
delightful  mixture  of  pink,  yellow  and  orange, 
tints  it  obtains  from  L'Ideal,  the  pollen  parent  of 
the  variety.  On  a  tall  stem  this  grand  sort  is 
seen  to  much  advantage.  The  taller  the  stem 
long  held  a  proud  position  as  I  the  better,  for  its  vigorous  growths  will  soon 
a  white  exhibition  Tea  Rose,  reach  the  ground.  Ordinary  standards  of  R^n^ 
although  it  is  re.vUy  a  pale  Andre  are  also  most  interesting,  as  indeed  all 
cream  variety.  Molly  Sharman  the  tribe  are  ;  but  the  absence  of  a  perpetual 
Crawford  is  a  better  white,  flowering  habit  detracts  from  their  usefulness, 
and  will  doubtless  find  its  way  among  the  best  although  we  obtain  stray  blossoms  on  some  of 
exhibition  Tea  Roses  before  many  years  have  the  sorts  right  through  the  season.  Paul  Transon 
passed.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  it  is  very  good  as  an  autumn  Rose  and  it  yields 
has  superb  form  and  depth  of  petal.  It  was  one  j  splendid  large  flowers  equal  to  Rte<^  Andr6. 
of  four  novelties  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  Debutante  will  also  blossom  a  second  time,  and 
and   Sons   of   Newtownards,  County    Down,   at  I  its  lavender-coloured  clusters  are  always  welcome 

although   not  very 
durable. 

Robe  Grossher- 
/.oGiN  Alexandra. 
This  will  be  a  fine 
decorative  Rose, 
perhaps  surpassing 
Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  which  it 
resembles,  for  its 
growth  is  decidedly 
more  vigorous. 
This  latter  will 
grow  well  enough 
in  some  gardens, 
in  others  it  is  a 
failure  ;  but  the 
variety  under 
notice  should  grow 
anywhere.  There  is 
not  the  exquisite 
form  which  we 
obtain  in  the  older 
Rose,  as  the  open 
flowers  come  rather 
irregular  in  shape, 
but  the  buds  and 
half  open  blooms 
are  pretty.  It  re- 
minds one  much  of 
the  old  Rose  Nar- 
cisse,  only  that  the 
blossoms  are  larger. 
As  a  standard  it  is 
fine,  making  a  good 
spreading  head 
which  cannot  fail 
to  be  very  effective 
when  established 
two  or  three  years. 
Grossherzogin 
Alexandra  is 
repiitedly  a  cross 
between  Merveille 
de  Lyon  and 
Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  There  is 
something  about 
the  old  Rose  Mer- 
veille de  Lyon  that 
enables  it  to  pro- 
duce grand  seed- 
lings. It  was  from 
this  Rose  crossed 
with  Caroline  Tes- 
tout  that  Herr 
Lambert  obtained 
that  wonderful 
Rose  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  It  would  seem  that  all  the  Baroness 
Rothschild  tribe  (of  which  Merveille  de  Lyon  is  a 
conspicuous  variety)  is  capable  of  yielding  great 
novelty  when  hybridised.  It  is  said  that  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett  obtained  that  great  production 
of  his,  Her  Majesty,  by  crossing  Mabel  Morrison 
(a  sport  of  Baroness  Rothschild)  with  the  yellow 
Tea  Rose  Canary  ;  it  so  it  is  a  wonderful  cross. 
But  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  fascinating  work 
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Holland  Park  on  the  7th  and 
received  an  award  of  merit. 


8th  ult.,   when   it 
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Rose    Rene   Andre. — This, 
of    the    wichuraiana   group, 
ably  fine  this   year.      I    was 
quality    of    the  blossoms  which    this   Rose   has 
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of  cross  fertilising  the  Rose  know  full  -b  ell  the 
wonderful  divergence  there  is  in  the  results 
obtained. 

RoSK  Hiawatha.— The  lovely  golden  centres 
of  the  half-open  flowers  of  this  Rose  give  that 
iimrvellous  distinct  character  to  the  variety  that 
will  place  it  far  aliead  of  nther  crimson  ramblers. 
'I'bere  is  an  elegance  r.h.rut  the  beautiful  clusters 
that  is  wanting  in  sucli  heavy  masses  of  colour 
that  the  old  ( 'limson  Rambler  produces,  and  I 
can  almost  imagine  this  newer  variety  displacing 
the  (.Ider  sort  to  a  large  extent.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  Hiawatha  makes  a  delight- 
lul  bedding  Ruse  if  its  growths  are  supported  by 
about  3-foot  Bamboo  canes.  The  shoots  may  be 
shortened  biick  to  this  height  when  pruning,  and 
they  will  be  covered  with  glorious  wreaths  of 
blossom  that  in  the  distance  appear  like  some 
giant  scarlet  Verbena.  Such  plants  will  produce 
a  number  of  ruiming  growths  from  the  base, 
which  may  next  year  take  the  place  of  those  now 
flowering.  Hiawatha  makes  also  a  delightful 
standard  and  half  standard,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
2)ar  excellence  as  a  weeper  on  a  6-foot  stem,  but 
as  an  ordinary  standard,  in  which  form  it  is  more 
easily  procured,  it  is  a  real  boon  to  our  gardens 
in  mid- July,  providing  that  bit  of  colour  needed 
through  the  waning  ot  many  of  the  high-coloured 
Hybrid  Perpetuala.  It  is  this  later  flowering 
habit  that  renders  both  it.  Lady  Gay  and  Dorothy 
Perkins  so  valuable,  and  when  we  have  the  white 
Dorothy  well  eslabliahed,  and  perhaps  a  yellow 
Dorothy,  there  will  be  no  need  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  colour  on  our  pergolas  and  arches  in  the 
August  months.  The  dowers  of  Hiawatha  are  so 
wonderfully  durable,  which  places  it  at  the  head 
of  single  Roses,  for  one  great  fault  of  Carmine 
Pillar  and  Jersey  Beauty  is  the  transient  nature 
of  their  blossomK.  Another  fact  worth  noting  is 
that  it  seems  indifferent  to  rain.  P. 
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WINTER  GREENS  FOR  AMATEURS' 
GARDENS. 

THE  number  of  plants  of  Winter  Greens 
that  should  be  put  out  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  garden  and  the  number 
of  persons  constituting  the  household. 
At  the  present  time  amateurs  will  be 
busy  filling  up  vacant  spaces,  occa- 
sioned by  the  clearing  away  of  Pea  and  Bean 
haulm  and  the  lifting  of  Potatoes,  with  plants  of 
Winter  Greens.  Due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  losses  through  accident  and  weather  con- 
ditions, especially  frosts. 

The  number  of  plants  necessary  for  the  sujjply 
of  six  persons  from  November  to  June,  inclusive, 
as  here  given,  will  prove  a  reliable  guide  in  the 
case  of  fewer  or  more  persons  to  be  provided  for. 
Self-protecting  Broccoli,  1.50  plants  ;  these  will 
be  the  first  to  turn  in  along  with  Brussels 
Sprouts,  of  which  200  plants  should  be  grown. 
Savoys  are  also  useful  for  autumn  and  early 
winter  gathering,  and  they  are  always  sweeter 
after  being  exposed  to  slight  frosts;  250  plants 
will  be  required.  Broccoli  should  be  planted  for 
gathering  from  Christmas  to  June,  early,  medium 
and  very  late  varieties  being  selected  for  this 
purpose  ;  150  plants  of  each  variety,  or  a  total  of 
450,  should  be  put  out.  Cottagers'  Kale  :  Of 
these  100  plants  will  be  sutfieient,  as  nearly  all 
the  leaves  may  be  used  ;  and  the  same  number  of 
Sprouting  Broccoli  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
best  of  the  produce  may  be  used,  and  will  prove 
quite  adequate  for  the  servants  also  and  visitors. 
If  space  does  not  admit  of  the  planting  of  the 
above  numbers  without  undue  crowding,  it  would 
be  better  to  put  in  fewer  plants  and  allow  them 
sufficient  room  to  grow  in.  The  soil  should  be 
very  firm  and  not  too  rich,  as  hardily-grown 
specimens  withstand  severe  weather  better  than 
those  with  soft,  sappy  stems  and  extra  large, 
succulent  leaves.  Avon. 
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SPAUAXTS    IN    THE    OPEN. 

ONE  of  tlie  chief  advantages  possessed 
by  dwellers  in  the  South-West  is 
that  they  are  able  to  grow  in  the 
'  open  air  plants  that  in  the  colder 
districts  have  to  be  cultivated 
under  glass.  Numbers  of  plants, 
natives  of  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Asia  Minor,  South  America  and  other  portions 
of  the  globe,  may  be  seen  in  as  vigorous  and  free- 
flowering  a  condition  as  if  they  were  growing  in 
their  natural  homes.  The  bed  of  Sparaxis  illus- 
trated has  been  planted  ten  years  and  has  never 
been  disturbed  or  manured,  yet  it  never  fails  to 
produce  a  profusion  of  blossom  in  each  succeeding 
May.  In  the  same  garden  it  is  naturalised  on  a 
steep,  grassy  bank,  where  it  is  apparently  as 
happy  as  its  neighbours  the  Narcissi.  Ixias  also 
make  a  brave  display  in  the  spring,  the  lovely 
I.  viridiflora  being  especially  charming. 

Other  bulbous  plants  that  do  well  in  the  dis- 
trict are  the   Zephyraiithes  of    several   s  ecies ; 


Bluebell  Creeper,  is  already  in  full  flower,  with 
self-sown  seedlings  springing  up  around  it ;  and 
around  the  verandah  Mandevilla  suaveolens  is 
clambering,  with  tiny  buds  showing  everywhere 
that  in  August  will  have  perfected  into  clusters 
of  scented  white  flowers.  Cassia  oorymbosa  will 
soon  be  a  sheet  of  deep  yellow,  and  will  remain 
in  beauty  until  late  autumn  ;  and  in  September 
the  South  African  Leonotis  Leonurus  will  be 
decked  with  whorl  above  whorl  of  scarlet  flowers, 
some  of  the  whorls  over  14  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Pages  might  be  written  of  the  tender 
climbers,  shrubs,  trees  and  plants  that  are  abso- 
lutely at  home  in  the  South-West,  but  for  the 
present  these  few  short  notes  must  suffice. 
Sojjih  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzuerbert. 


TWO    BEAUTIFUL    ANNUAL 
FLOWERS. 

I  DO  not  think  many  people  realise  what  a 
charming  annual  is  the  Clarkia,  both  for 
beautifying  our  borders  and  for  decorating  the 
house.  The  best  kinds  are  Salmon  Queen  and  the 
double  and  single  White.  The  colour  to  avoid 
is  that  ma  enta  shade  which   is  often  described 


A    BEO    OF    Sl'AKAXIS    IN    MK.    EITZHERBEKT  :j    (lARUEN. 


the  blue  Chilian  Crocus,  Tecophyl«a  cyanocrocus, 
^^hich  perfects  its  gentian  blue  blossoms  in  the 
early  spring ;  Cypella  Herbertii,  with  apricot 
yellow,  Tigridia  •  like  flowers,  borne  through 
several  months  ;  the  lovely  blue  Marica  csrulea  ; 
the  stately  Watsonia  Ardernei,  with  tall,  white 
flower-spikes  often  nearly  0  feet  in  height ;  the 
Cyrtanthus,  including  the  white  C.  McKenii  and 
the  orange  Flambeau  ;  in  September  the  Guernsey 
Lilies,  Nerine  Fothergillii  major,  glowing  scarlet, 
and  the  new  pink  N.  Bowdenii ;  the  lovely  scar- 
let Habranthus  pratensis,  from  Chili  ;  the  crimson 
Jacobea  Lily,  Sprekelia  formosissima  ;  and  occa- 
sionally Bessera  elegans  and  Milla  biflora. 

Of  rare  and  tender  non-bulbous  plants  that 
flourish  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  an  extensive  list 
might  be  given,  but  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  a 
few.  The  giant  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  hilde- 
brandtiana,  is  now  covered  with  buds  that  in 
August  will  develop  into  blossoms  6  inches  in 
length  and  5  inches  across  the  mouth.  Buddleia 
Colvillei  is  blooming  profusely,  nnd  Abelia  flori- 
bunda,  both  against  walls  and  in  bush  form,  is  a 
sheet  of  cherry  rose.  Soon  Mutisia  decurrens 
will  bear  its  large  flowers  of  glowing  orange,  and 
Bowkeria  gerardiana  its  white  Calceolaria-like 
blooms.       SoUya    heterophylla,    the    Australian 


in  the  seed  catalogues  as  "rose,"  which,  when 
purchased,  leads  to  much  disiippoimni"iit. 
Clarkia  can  be  town  in  March  and  April,  either 
where  it  is  to  flower  or  the  seedlings  trans- 
planted when  1  inch  or  so  high.  The  great  thing 
is  to  allow  the  plants  plenty  of  room  as  they  arc 
of  a  branching  growth.  Twelve  inches  each  way 
is  not  too  much.  One  gets  no  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  this  annual  when  hundreds  uf  seedlings  are 
are  crowded  into  a  small  space.  A  large  clump 
of  Salmon  Queen  Clarkia,  backed  by  perennial 
Delphiniums,  is  a  most  striking  sight  in  the 
border.  Clarkias  ought  to  be  sown  two  or  three 
times  for  succession,  as  I  always  find  they  are 
valuable  plants  for  cutting  and  charming  for  the 
dinner-table  arranged  with  Gypsophilai  elegans. 

Another  delightful  annual  is  Sutton's  Rose 
Larkspur  ;  it  comes  into  flower  rather  later 
than  the  Clarkia,  and  is  really  at  its  best  at  the 
end  of  August  and  September.  It  is  invaluable 
for  cutting,  lasting  well  in  water.  I  have  always 
found  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  protect 
the  young  seedlings  from  the  depredations  of  t  ho 
slugs,  so  I  sometimes  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  iind 
transplant  them  when  large  enough  into  their 
permanent  quarters,  allowing  plenty  of  space 
between  the  plants.  P. 
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THE    FRUIT     GARDEN. 

FRUITING  VINES  IN   POTS. 

THE  Vines  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  are  two  year  old  canes, 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  cut 
back  once,  and  each  cane  is  carrying 
from  live  to  six  bunches  or  about  81b. 
of  Grapes. 
To  produce  canes  capable  of  carrying  such  a 
crop  the  method  to  pursue  is  as  follows  :  The 
very  strongest  dormant  eyes  are  chosen  wiien 
pruning  the  established  Vines.  The  eyes  or  buds 
are  prepared  practically  the  same  as  one  would 
prepare  a  Rose-bud  for  budding  purposes,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  old  wood  is  left  in 
the  bark  and  not  drawn  out  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Rose.  Some  gardeners  do  not  split  the  wood  in 
half  as  above  described,  but  insert  it  whole  in 
pieces  about  1  inch  in  length  ;  but  my  method  is 
the  first-named,  because  there  is  a  greater  surface 
from  which  roots  are  emitted  and  the  buds  there- 
fore get  a  stronger  start,  which  is  important. 

When  prepared,  and  the  best  time  to  do  this 
is  January,  the  eyes  are  laid  thickly  in  saucers  of 
sand,  or  placed  singly  in  small  pots,  and  pressed 
in  so  that  the  bud  is  just  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  eventually  watered  in.  The 
saucers  or  pots  should  then  be  plunged  into  a 
bottom-heat  of  80'  with  a  top  temperature  of 
from  65°  to  70°.  As  soon  as  roots  begin  to  grow 
well  each  eye  should  be  potted  singly  and  must 
suffer  no  check  in  this  respect.  They  must 
afterwards  be  potted  on  as  required  until  7-inch 
or  9-inch  pots  are  in  use,  these  sizes  being  found 
sufficient  for  fhe  first  year.  The  soil  used  should 
consist  of  the  best  rich  yellow  loam  procurable, 
a  little  lime  rubble,  wood  ashes  and  either  bone- 
meal  or  some  kind  of  Vine  manure.  As  the  canes 
begin  to  ripen  off  they  should  be  allowed  plenty 
of  air  and  the  benefit  of  all  the  light  and  sunshine 
possible  until  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

Some  of  the  strongest  of  the  canes  will  carry 
a  crop  the  ne.Kt  season,  but  my  practice  is  to  cut 
all  down  to  three  or  four  eyes  or  buds.  Tliis 
operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the 
canes  have  ripened  off  thoroughly,   for  if   it   is 


delayed  they  commence  to  bleed  as  soon  as  they 
are  brought  inside  to  start,  and  this  bleeding  is 
very  difficult  to  stop,  hence  a  great  portion  of 
the  vitality  which  should  go  to  support  the 
resulting  growths  is  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  of  these  cut-back  plants 
have  burst  into  growth  the  weakest  should  be 
rubbed  off  and  the  plants  repotted,  shaking  oflf 
a  large  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  potting  into 
such  sized  pots  as  will  just  hold  the  roots,  and 
again  potted  on  as  required  into  10-inch  or 
r2-ineh  pots,  using  a  compost  as  advised 
previously.  They  should  be  very  liberally  fed 
with  some  good  Vine  manure  specially  prepared 
for  building  up  strong-wooded,  short-jointed 
fruiting  canes.  I  have  found  Bentley's  Vine 
Border  Compound  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
especially  the  fine  grade,  this  being  the  more 
easily  assimilated  by  the  roots.  This  feeding 
should  be  withheld  as  the  canes  begin  to  ripen, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  and 
exposed  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun. 

It  is  my  practice  to  stop  the  cane  when  growing 
to  the  required  length,  say,  from  ti  feet  to  8  feet, 
and  so  dispense  with  any  pruning  back  and  thus 
obviate  the  danger  of  bleeding.  The  Vines  are 
brought  into  a  cool  house  or  into  a  temperature 
of  from  45°  to  50°  about  November  to  start. 
At  this  time  water  must  be  very  sparingly 
applied,  and  indeed  great  care  must  be  practised 
in  this  matter  for  some  time.  As  the  foliage 
growth  is  greatly  in  advance  of  root  action,  no 
manure  should  be  applied  until  the  roots  are 
active,  otherwise  the  soil  becomes  sour  and  the 
roots  decay.  A  capital  position  is  a  shelf  or 
narrow  stage  over  hot-water  pipes,  training  the 
rods  up  the  roof.  The  temperature  should  be 
increased  with  tlie  progress  of  growth.  As  soon 
as  they  commence  to  make  new  roots  a  turf  may 
be  placed  under  each  pot  (the  drainage  hole 
having  been  previously  made  larger),  and  the 
roots  will  make  their  way  into  this.  Narrow 
strips  of  turf  should  also  be  laid  around  the  rims 
on  the  tops  of  the  pots.  This  gives  more  room 
for  watering,  and  also  soon  becomes  filled  with 
roots. 

They  will  require  copious  supplies  of  water 
and  liberal  doses  of  manure.      The  finest  manure 


I  have  used  for  swelling  up  the  berries  and 
giving  them  a  perfect  finish  is  Le  Fruitier  ;  but 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  application 
of  this  and  in  watering ;  carelessness  in  these 
matters  will  spoil  the  best  crops.  Retain  as 
much  foliage  as  possible,  for  in  the  ease  of  lilaek 
Grapes  the  sliade  is  necessary  to  give  them  a 
good  colour  and  finish.  Through  a  bright  spell 
of  sunsliine  it  may  be  necessary  to  shade  them 
with  canvas  or  other  artificial  covering. 
Artificial  manures  should  be  withheld  as  the 
Grapes  approach  ripeness.  Their  whole  general 
treatment  will  be  similar  to  that  of  per- 
manently planted  Vines,  but  more  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  matters  which  have  been  specially 
mentioned. 

If  the  Vines  are  wanted  for  decorative  purposes, 
they  can  be  grown  erect  and  staked  out,  or  can 
be  trained  to  any  wire  support.  If  it  is  wished  to 
have  them  in  smaller  pots  for  table  decoration,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  split  a  (i-inch  pot  in  half, 
making  this  secure  around  the  cane  at  the  desired 
lieight,  preferably  at  a  joint  where  adventitious 
roots  are  emitted,  filling  up  with  soil  made 
moderately  firm.  This  pot  when  in  position  has 
the  appearance  of  the  cane  growing  through  it, 
.ind  soon  becomes  filled  with  roots.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe  and  the  Vine  required,  the  cane  can 
be  severed  just  below  the  pot  and  the  growing 
Vine  potted  in  the  desired  size  and  used  for 
decoration. 

The  Vines  in  the  photograph  are  growing  in 
10-inch  pots,  and  the  varieties  are  Black  Ham- 
burg, Muscat  Hamburg  and  Grizzly  Frontignon. 
Other  varieties  which  may  be  grown  with  equal 
success  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster's 
Seedling,  Black  Alicante,  Madresfield  Court  and 
Royal  Ascot.  These  Vines  could  be  used  for 
planting  out,  but  our  usual  practice  is  to  raise  a 
batch  each  year.  This  is  the  most  certain  way 
of  ensuring  a  crop.  The  photograpli  was  taken 
during  June  of  this  year.  Such  plants  are  useful 
for  many  decorative  purposes,  and  a  well-fruited 
specimen  is  always  interesting  and  attractive. 
Many  people  like  to  gather  their  own  Grapes, 
and  when  these  pot  plants  are  available  the 
operation  is  a  very  simple  one,  as  the  Vines  can 
be  taken  to  any  place  where  they  are  required. 
Ladies  especially  greatly  appreciate 
this.  Of  course,  the  plants  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  when 
required  for  decorative  purposes. 
F.  C.  Stainsby. 
Brodcleshy  Park,  Lincolnshire. 
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ORIENTAL    POPPIES. 

DURING  recent  years  a 
1  great  deal  has  been 
I  done  in  the  improve- 
I  ment  of  the  handsome 
Oriental  Poppies,  as 
the  varieties  of 
Papaver  orientale  are  popularly 
called.  Among  the  best  of  the 
new  sorts  is  that  known  as  Jennie 
Mawsou,  raised  by  Messrs.  Mawson 
Brothers  of  Windermere,  and  of 
which  we  give  a  coloured  plate. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
held  erect  on  stout  stems,  and  a 
clump  makes  a  most  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  hardy  plant  border. 
Unlike  most  Poppies,  the  variety 
now  under  notice  travels  well,  the 
blooms  that  were  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  June  25  last  year  having  been 
exposed  to  heavy  rains  before 
catling,  yit  they  were  staged  in 
hucli  excellent  con Jiliun  ad  to  srcuic 
an  award  of  merit  from  tlie  fIor.il 
committee. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS, 


AUTUMN  FLOWERING  HEATHS. 

THE  various  autumn-flowering  Heatiis 
are  responsible  for  almost  as  effective 
a  displaj'  during  th  e  latter  half  of  the 
year  as  the  spring-flowering  sorts 
produce  during  the  earlier  season.  In 
some  instances  the  colouring  is  richer 
and  more  striking  than  is  the  case  with  those 
which  bloom  from  February  to  May  ;  but  the 
plants  are  shorter  and  denser  in  habit  than  sucli 
species  as  Erica  lusitaniea,  arborea,  mediterranea 
and  australis,  and  they  do  not  possess  the 
striking  personality  of  those  plants.  When, 
'"  however,  large  areas  are  clothed  with  species 
such  as  cinerea,  vagans,  oiliaris 
or  Tetralix,  they  form  a  glorious 
feature,  and  last  in  good  con- 
dition from  late  July  onwards 
for  two  or  three  months. 

Some  of  those  most  suited  for 
gardeu  work  are  really  British 
plants,  and  while  s-orae  are  found 
in  restricted  dibtriets  only,  others 
are  prevalent  in  almost  all  parts 
where  Heathworts  thrive.  Selec- 
tion has,  however,  done  much  in 
the  provision  of  well  -  marked 
forms,  and  while  in  a  state  of 
nature  a  species  may  possets  but 
one  pievailing  colour,  the  liurti- 
culturist  possesses  forms  vhieh 
show  numerous  colour  changes. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  early - 
flowering  sorts,  the  autumn  ones 
are  most  effective  when  planted 
in  large  informal  masses,  each 
mass  being  formed  of  one  sort 
only  or  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  several  spieios  and  varieties. 
Where  room  is  no  object  large 
areas  may  be  given  over  to  such 
sorts  of  E.  cinerea  or  any  of  tho.su 
previously  mentioned ;  but  for 
small  gardens  a  very  pretty  bed 
may  be  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
the  various  sorts,  half-a-dozen  or 
so  specimens  of  each  being 
grouped  togetlier.  No  elaborate 
cultural  details  are  required  pro- 
viding soil  fairly  tree  from  lime 
is  given,  with,  if  possible,  a  little 
peat  at  planting  time.  When 
established  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go 
over  the  plants  in  spring  and 
remove  the  old  flower-heads ;  this 
has  the  result  of  keeping  the 
plants  dwarf. 

The  largest  growing  of  the 
autumn-flowering  section  are  E. 
multiflora,  E.  stricta  and  E. 
vagans.  The  latter  is  well  know  n 
under  the  common  name  of 
Cornish  Heath,  and  is  met  uilh 
in  a  wild  state  in  the  southern  parts  of  Cornwall, 
being  very  abundant  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lizard.  It  is  found  from  1  foot  to 
3  feet  in  height,  and  from  July  to  October  may 
be  found  bearing  a  profusion  of  pink  flowers. 
There  is  a  variety  calltd  alba  with  white  flowers, 
while  the  varieties  grandiflora  and  rubra  are 
distinguished  for  their  floriferous  character  and 
dark  coloured  blooms  respectively.  E.  multiflora 
is  somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  but  it  is 
morefloriferoas  than  the  typical  E.  vagans.  Like 
the  foregoing,  E.  stricta  is  a  South  European 
plant.  It  is  less  dense  in  habit  and  more  upright. 
The  flowers  are  red.  Although  it  is  stated  to  be 
somewhat  tender  it  stands  uninjured  at  an 
elevation  of  1,100  feet  in  Derbyshire.  Of  the 
dwarfer  plants,  E.  cinerea  is  the  best  known.  It 
grows  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  high  and  is 
resplendent  in  autumn  with  its  rich  reddish 
purple    fl.j«eis.      Tliere  are   ni.iiierous  varieties 


I  which  are  recognised  by  means  of  their  white, 
dark  purple,  red,  rose  or  scarlet  flowers,  and 
they  are  known  respectively  as  alba,  atropurpurea, 
atrosanguinea,  coecinea  and  rosea.  E.  ciliaris  is 
a  somewhat  weak  scandent  habited  plant  with 
hairy  lea\'es  and  rather  conspicuous  red  flowers. 
The  variety  mawiana  is  of  denser,  more  erect 
habit,  with  upright,  branched  inflorescences  of 
dark  red  blossoms ;  it  is  a  very  conspicuous 
variety  and  worthy  of  extended  culture.  E 
Mackaii  is  a  pink-flowered  Heath,  showy  in  its 
season.  The  cross-leaved  Heath  (E.  Tetralix)  is 
interesting  by  reason  of  the  curious  arrangement 

i  of  the  leaves  ;  it  has  reddish  flowers,  but  there 
are  forms  in  which  the  flowers  are  pink  and 
and  others  white. 

Taken    as    a    whole,    these    several    Heaths 
constitute    a    most   important    item    in    garden 


are  pure  white,  more  so,  indeed,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  old  favourite  Viburnum  opulus. 

Evidently  this  shrub  is  not   well  known  yet, 
judging  by  the  enquiries  made.      T.  Arnold. 

The  Gardens,  Cirenctsttr  Hoiiin:. 
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RARE  PLANT  IN  GARDENS. 

(WlTSENIA    CORYMBOSA. ) 

pretty     South     African     plant 


WnSKNIA    CU..\  .MU^S.V,    A    KARE    AMI    IM'KUESTINO    UKLENIlOOSi;    TLANT. 


adornment  during  autumn,  and  would  well  repay 
attention  from  those  horticulturists  who  do  not 
already  possess  a  collection.  K. 


A    OOOD    FLOWERING    SHRUB. 


HIS     pretty     South 

extremely  difficult  to  procure  in  this 
country,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  purchase  it  from  British  nurserymen 
I  eventually  obtained  it  from  the  Continent. 
It  is  a  very  rare  plant  in  gardens,  and  I  know 
none  at  the  present  time  except 
ray  own  where  it  is  grown  in 
the  open.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  South 
Africa  rather  over  100  years 
ago.  When  New  Holland,  hard- 
wooded  plants  were  largely  grown 
under  glass  it  was  fairl}'  common 
ill  greenhouses,  but  has  now, 
appareull}*,  (juite  passed  riut  of 
cultivation.  In  conservatories, 
in  the  old  days,  it  generally 
flov  ered  late  111  the  aulunin, 
its  (Tcntian  blue  blossoms  con- 
trasting prettily  with  the  Chry- 
t^antlicmums  then  in  bloom.  The 
plant,  which  is  allied  to  the 
irises,  is  very  distinct  in  habit, 
the  stern  lieing  erect  and  of  a 
firm,  woody  texture,  while  the 
swoi'd-shajied  leaves  are  arranged 
in  a  fan-like  form  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shoots.  My 
plant  has  now  been  in  the  open 
tor  three  years,  and  is  growing 
in  sandy  peat  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall.  In  the  winter  it  is 
protected  by  evergreen  branches 
and  has  come  through  the  last 
two  winters,  which  have  been 
exceptionally  severe  for  this 
locality,  witliout  harm.  The 
branching  clusters  of  starry,  deep 
blue  flowers,  almost  1  inch  across, 
protrude  beyond  the  tips  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  very  freely  borne. 
Last  year  the  plant  in  question 
bore  fifty  -  five  flower  racemes, 
each  holding  from  fifty  to  sixty 
Ijli'Ssoms,  and  was  an  exceedingly 
pteily  sight  when  in  full  bloom. 
Curiously  enough  this  specimen 
flowered  in  August,  whereas 
under  glass  it  usually  bloomed 
in  November.  It  is  now  2  feet 
2  inches  in  height.  It  is  a  slow 
grower  and  appreciates  abundant 
moisture  during  the  suinmer 
months.  This  Witsenia  is  now 
held  to  be  an  Aristaja,  but  is  far  superior  to 
Aristasa  Ecklonii,  also  grown  in  this  garden, 
its  flowers  being  considerably  larger  and  re- 
maining open  the  whole  day,  whereas  those 
of  the  Aristica  generally  close  about  two  o'clock 
profusely    borne.       It 


and  are  far  less  profusely  borne.  It  may 
ViKDRNUM  PLICATUM  is  one  of  the  best  flowering  I  be  propagated  by  removing  the  small  leaf- 
shrubs  we  have  in  our  gardens.     Few  will  last  so    fans    at    the     base   of    the    stem,    each    with   a 


long  in  flower,  and  this  season  it  was  in  full 
beauty  with  us  for  a  month.  It  «'a3  s  lid  a  few 
years  since  that  it  was  useless  planting  this  shrub 
in  the  full  sun,  as  the  leaves  would  scorch  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  weaken  the  growth.  This, 
however,  has  proved  wrong.  I  know  of  no  shrub 
which  enjoys  the  sun  so  well  ;  indeed,  this  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  ripen  its  growth 
and  cause  it  to  flower  freely.  No  flowering 
shrub  found  so  many  admirers  as  this  during  the 
past  season  here,  and  many  enquiries  were  made 
as  to  name  and  treatment  required.     The  flowers 


little  of  the  old  wood  clinging  to  it  and  placing 
these  around  the  edge  of  a  pot  in  very  sandy 
peat,  surfacing  the  pot  » ith  a  layer  of  sand  and 
watering  well.  A  bell-glass  must  be  placed  over 
the  pot  and  the  cut.ting3  should  be  shaded  and 
kept  close  until  rooted.  If  gentle  bottom-heat 
be  applied  it  will  induce  quicker  growth. 

The  plant  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  g  irden, 
but  in  most  localities  it  would  probably  neecl 
the  protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame, 
especially  during  the  winter  months. 

HoHlh   DecOII.  S.  W.  FiTZHERBERT. 
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GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  ^^'hat  are 
known  as  crown  buds  should  now 
be  developing  in  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  those  who  wish  to  pro- 
duce large  and  attractive  flowers 
must  retain  the  buds  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  To  retain  a 
bnd  is  to  break  out  the  small  shoots  that  evolve 
immediately  round  about  it.  It  is  not  wise  to 
break  these  out  all  at  one  time,  but  to  let  it  be  a 
gradual  process.  Plants  that  have  well  filled 
their  flowning  pots  with  roots -and  this  is 
generally  determined  by  the  spjedy  drying  of 
the  soil— should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  where 
the  buds  have  been  retained  feeding  with  manure 
water  should  now  be  the  rule.  In  our  case  we 
apply  the  liquid  manure  in  weak  doses  and  often. 

Cold  Frames. — These  are  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  of  the  garden,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  not  much  used  at  the  present  time.  I  make 
a  rule  to  give  both  the  frame  and  frame-lights  a 
coat  of  paint  at  this  season,  this  preserving 
them  and  rendering  the  surrounding*  sweet 
for  the  occupants  when  the  franus  are  brought 
into  use.  I  am  just  potting  up  seedling 
Cineraria"!  and  Primulas.  The  earliest  batch 
reqiiiie  larger  pots  at  the  present  time,  and 
these  plants  must  have  cool  conditions  such  as 
the  cold  frame  affords.  The  present  is  an  excel- 
lent time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  large  variety  of 
hardy  perennials.  I  make  good  use  of  seed-pans 
and  shallow  boxes,  sowing  the  seeds  thinly  in 
these,  and,  when  the  seedlings  are  sutficiently 
large  to  handle,  prick  them  off  in  other  boxes 
preparatory  to  planting  tliem  in  specially -prepared 
beds  outdoors. 

Flo'ivr  Garden. — This  should  be  a  busy  period 
in  layering  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  even  the 
garden  Pinks  that  are  so  fragrant  and  beautiful 
may  also  be  layered,  although  it  is  customary  in 
many  gardens  to  break  off  pieces  with  a  small 
heel  attached  and  to  root  these  in  a  shady  border 
fiutside,  or  in  frames  where  they  may  be  shaded. 
l)ahli.is  are  gi owing  freely,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  am  giving  frequent  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  It  is  important  that  these  plants 
be  staked  and  tied  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
as  their  growth  is  so  very  rapid,  and  the  branching 
shoots    so    cumbersome,    that    unless    they    .ire 


2.— TIIK  SAME  SHOOT  bEVl.llED  INTO  ShVKRAL 
LKNCiTHS  FOR  CDTTINGS.  THE  SMALL  PIECE 
AT  THE  TOP   IS   USELESS. 


I. — ROSE   SHOOT  OF    THIS    YEARS   GROWTH.       IT 
IS  FIRM   ANP    WILL   MAKE   TWO   COTTINGS. 

secured  in  good  time  many  valuable  shoots  will 
be  lost.  Weak  and  s\iperfluou8  growths  should 
be  cut  out  to  let  nic  into  the  plant,  by  which 
means  the  growth  becomes  ripened  and  better 
flowers  develop  in  consequence.  Delphiniums 
and  other  flowering  plants  that  are  past  their 
best  should  have  the  old  flowering  spikes  removed, 
as  they  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  soil  so 
very  considerably,  which  is  Undesirable  when 
seed  is  not  required.  Delphiniums  should  flower 
again  later  on  in  the  year  when  this  treatment 
is  afforded,  and  their  blossoms  are  often  much 
valued. 

(ireenhoiiye  and  Coiiacrratory.  —  Winter- 
flowering  Carnations  must  be  staked  and  tied, 
and  any  varieties  that  the  grower  is  short  of  may 
now  have  the  cuttings  inserted.  The  beautiful 
Funkias,  with  their  showy  foliage  and  flower- 
spikes,  may  be  stood  outside  after  the  blossoming 
period.  In  this  way  they  get  a  fresh  stimulus 
and  invariably  do  well  subsequently.  Hydrangeas 
should  be  propagated  by  cuttings  also  at  the 
present  time.  I  always  insert  the  cuttings  singly 
in  small  pots,  placing  them  in  a  propagating 
frame  or  under  a  bell-glass,  in  which  case  they 
root  very  readily.  The  present  is  an  excellent 
time  for  sowing  Mignonette  for  winter  flowering. 
I  always  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  keep  the 
pl.trits  cool  in  their  early  stage,  and  thus  avoid 
till  m  becoming  drawn. 

Vigetiible.  (larden. — For  late  spring  and  early 
summer  supplies,  sow  the  seeds  of  the  ppring 
Cabbage  and  Coleworts.  The  seed  germinates 
quickly  at  this  period,  and  if  not  sown  too 
thickly  the  plants  may  be  pulled  later  on  with 
little  inconvenience  to  themselves.  Turnips  sown 
."ome  few  weeks  back  will  now  need  thinning. 
They  should  be  left  at  least  ti  inches  to  H  inches 
apart  if  the  plants  are  to  do  well,  and  if  this  he 
done  speedily  the  welcome  roots  will  be  available 
in  a  little  while.  For  later  supplies  and  for 
winter  use  a  furtlier  sowing  may  be  made  at  the 
present  time.     Onions  that  it  is  hoped  to  lift  in 


the  near  future  should  have  the  tops  bent  over 
close  to  the  neck  of  the  bulbs,  as  this  has  the 
effect  of  causing  them  to  mature  much  quicker, 
and  when  the  roots  are  ready  and  well  ripened  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  lift  at  once.  Early  and  semi- 
early  Potatoes  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  useless  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  once 
the  crop  has  matured,  as  the  same  quarters  may 
be  turned  into  use  again  and  planted  with  Winter 
Greens  or  other  vegetables.  Lift  when  the 
weather  is  dry.  Mushroom  beds  outdoors  should 
be  made  at  the  present  time.  An  article  on  this 
subject  appeared  in  these  pages  recently,  and  this 
should  be  tollowed  in  every  detail.         D.  B.  C. 


PROPAGATION  OF  ROSES  BY  CUTTINGS 

AND  "EYES." 
We  recently  dealt  with  the  budding  of  standard 
Roses,  but  as  there  are  so  many  beginners  who 
would  perhaps  prefer  to  raise  Roses  by  other 
means,  we  have  deemed  it  wise  to  give  a  series 
of  illustrations  showing  how  Roses  of  all  kinds 
may  be  raised  by  cuttings  and  by  the  aid  of 
"eyes."  Roses  are  very  easily  propagated  at 
the  present  time  by  cuttings,  and  this  work  may 
be  continued  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Much 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  material  used. 
Cuttings  are  made  from  shoots  of  the  present 
year's  growth,  and  they  should  not  be  too  stout, 
but  be  nice  and  firm.  The  stoutness  of  a  quill 
pen  is  an  ideal  size.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
obtain  shoots  of  varying  length,  but  the  illustra- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  1  is  a  fair  eximple  of  what 
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3. — THE  TWO  I'lECKS  01'  GROWTH  MADE  INTO 
CUTTINGS.  KOTE  TUAT  THE  LOWER  LEAVES 
HAVE   BEEN  REMOVED. 

may  be  obtained  from  any  ordinary  dwarf  plant 
of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Ro-e.  It  w  ill  \>a  observed 
that  it  is  a  growth  on  whioli  blooms  liavo 
developed,  and  uf  ^ufiicient  length  to  make  two 
or  three  cuttingM.  The  length  of  the  cuttings 
should  be  anything  between  4  inches  and  9  inches, 
but  6  inches  is  the  most  convenient  length.  A 
sharp  knife,  of  course,  is  indispensable,  as  the 
cutting  through  of  the  stem  must  be  quite  clean. 
The  illustration  in  Fig.  2  shows  the  same  shoot 
as  represented  in  Fig.  1  divided  into  three 
distinct  pieces.  The  two  lower  pieces  of  the 
shoot  will  make  excellent  cuttings,  while  the 
small  portion  on  the  tup  is  of  no  use  whatever, 
and  should  be  discarded.  With  the  other  two 
proceed  to  remove  the  leaves  from  the  two  lower 
joints    leaving  three  to  lour  leaves  above  in  each 
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4. — PORTION     OF    SHOOT,    SHOWING    METHOD     OF 
CUTTING    OUT   A   BUD   Ok   "  BYE.'' 

instance,  and  if  the  shoot  be  cut  through 
immediately  below  that  point  from  whence  the 
lower  leaf  was  removed  such  shoot  will  make  an 
ideal  cutting.  The  prepared  cuttings  as  por- 
trayed in  Fig.  .S  show  the  same  shoots  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2,  with  the  leaves  trimmed  off  and 
the  cuttings  prepared  in  readiness  for  their 
insertion  in  proper  soil. 

We  prefer  to  embed  our  cuttings  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  in  such  a  receptacle  we  usually  place 
on  the  surface  soil  3  inches  to  4  inches  of  light 
sandy  soil  specially  prepared.  This  soil  is  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  half -inch  mesh,  and  the 
ingredienls  thoroughly  well  mixed  before  spread- 
ing the  compost  on  the  surface.  This  should  be 
levelled  and  beaten  down  firmly  preparatory  to 
the  planting  of  the  cuttings.  Insert  the  cuttings 
3  inches  apart  to  the  depth  of  the  second  joint, 
from  which  it  will  be  remembered  the  leaves 
were  removed.  Press  the  soil  firmly  round  about 
the  base  of  the  cuttings,  otherwise  the  chances 
are  they  will  not  root.  Give  them  a  good  watering 
in  by  the  aid  of  a  ^ne-rosed  can,  and  keep  the 
cold  frame  closed,  shading  the  same  for  a  few 
weeks,  by  which  time  they  should  be  rooted, 
when  air  must  be  gradually  admitted,  thus 
inuring  them  to  more  hard}'  and  natural  condi- 
tions, when  their  progress  will  go  on  unhindered. 

In  warm  weather  sprinkle  the  cuttings  lightly 
with  clear  water  occasionally,  as  this  maintains 
them  in  a  fresh  condition  and  also  checks  the 
attacks  of  insect  pests  which  might  otherwise  be 
found  troublesome.  If  no  cold  frame  is  available 
the  cuttings  may  be  placed  in  pots  and  covered 
by  hand-lights  or  bell-glasses,  but  in  each  case 
the  cuttings  must  be  shaded  from  the  bright 
sunshine  and  be  treated  to  a  sprinkling  or 
syringing  overhead  with  clear  water  at  intervals. 
It  may  be  possible  that  some  beginners  who 
are  anxious  to  raise  a  stock  of  Roses  on 
their  own  roots  have  no  cold  frame  or  even  a 
hand-light.  They  need  not  be  discouraged, 
however,  as  Roses  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings  quite  easily  outdoors  if  a  rather  shady 
border  be  selected  in  which  to  make  up  a  bed  of 
light,  sandy  soil  and  the  cuttings  be  inserted 
therein.  Early  October  is,  however,  the  best 
time  for  planting  cuttings  in  the  open  ground. 

There  may  be  growers  who  prefer  to  raise  a 
stock  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots  from  what  are 
known  as  "eyes."  This  is  a  very  easy  and 
simple  method,  and  quite  a  number  may  be 
raised  from  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
Rose  shoots.  To  propagate  Roses  by  "eyes" 
the  growths  should  be  removed  in  the  form  of  a 
shield,  as  clearly  depicted  in  Fig.  4.  Here,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  a  portion  of  a  shoot  with 
three  or  four  Rose  leaves  and  "eyes"  in  embryo 


in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  If  the  leaf-growth 
be  cut  out  in  shield-like  form,  as  clearly 
depicted  in  the  photograph  in  the  severed 
portion  above  the  stem.  These  "eyes"  may 
be  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  will  root  with 
comparative  ease.  The  leaf  must  be  severed 
intact,  and  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way. 
We  prefer  to  insert  these  "  eyes"  in  very  sandy 
soil  in  pots  or  shallow  pans,  just  bringing  the 
shield  with  the  "  eye "  thereon  immediately 
underneath  the  surface  soil,  which,  by  the  way, 
should  be  covered  with  coarse  silver  sand,  and  the 
soil  pressed  firmly  round  about  them.  If  the  soil 
be  moistened  with  care  the  pots  or  pans  may  be 
placed  under  a  hand-light  or  bell-glass  or  in  a 
propagating  frame  where  moist  conditions  may 
be  made  to  prevail.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
"  eyes  '  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun  and  the 
leaves  sprinkled  twice  a  day  with  clear  water. 

SUITABLE  SOIL  FOR  ROOM  AND 
WINDOW  PLANTS. 
(Oontinued  from  page  3G5.) 
Sand. — Everybody  knows  what  sand  is,  but 
for  gardening  purposes  there  is  sand  and  sand. 
Two  sorts  of  sand  should  be  obtained  whenever 
possible,  both  white,  but  one  so  coarse  that  it  is 
possible  to  count  the  component  grains ;  the 
other  sufficiently  fine  to  pass  through  a  coarse 
pepper-sifter.  The  coarser  sand  is  indispensable 
in  promoting  porosity  and  free  drainage  for 
water  in  the  compost.  The  finer  sand  is 
employed  to  sprinkle  on  the  surface  soil  of  pots 
to  prevent  green,  moss-like  growth  forming,  and 
is  also  used  in  striking  cuttings  and  sowing  fine 
seeds.  The  other  ingredients  which  enter  into 
soil  or  compost  occasionally  call  for  no  special 
mention  here,  but  may  well  be  referred  to  when 
their  employment  is  indicated. 

Son.  Substitutes. 
Having  considered  the  matter  of  suitable  soil 
at  some  length  (page  353),  we  may  well  give  a 
little  thought  to  soil  substitutes,  i.e.,  substitutes 
that  can  be  employed  when  the  more  orthodox  or 
better  suited  ingredients  are  not  forthcoming. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  use  of 
these  substitutes  is  only  advocated  when  the 
proper  soil,  leaf -mould,  &c. ,  are  unobtainable, 
though  some  of  them,  dried  manure,  for  instance, 
are,  to  use  the  shopkeeper's  phrase  "just  as  good.  ' 

SubslituUs  Jor  Loam. — The  easiest  way  to  get 
a  substitute  for  loam,  or,  in  fact,  for  the  whole 
of  the  potting  ingredients,  is  to  consult  a  good 
nurseryman,  state  to  him  plainly  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  negotiate  with  him  for  a  bushel  or 
sack  of  compost.  In  this  case  I  would  co\insel 
the  purchase  of  two  kinds  of  compost,  one  for 
flowering  plants,  the  other  for  foliage  subjects. 
Let  me,  however,  advise  readers  to  obtain  the 
various  ingredients  and  mix  their  own  composts. 
They  will  learn  to  take  as  much  pleasure  and 
feel  as  much  pride  in  compounding  the  various 
soil  concoctions  as  does  a  cook  in  the  evolution  of 
one  of  her  chejs-d'imrre.  Gardening  without 
compost  mixing  is  like  photography  without 
developing — like  love  without  kisses.  Instead, 
then,  of  consulting  the  nurseryman,  cast  round 
for  substitutes  nearer  home.  In  my  part  of  the 
country  we  can  obtain  an  excellent  loam  substi- 
tute almost  for  the  asking.  This  is  the  tufts  of 
grass  called  tussocks,  raised  in  the  grass  meadows 
by  ants.  These  are  cut  off  level  with  the  ground 
by  the  farmer's  men  with  stout  hoes  and  gene- 
rally left  lying  in  a  heap  in  the  fields.  When 
decayed  they  make  an  excellent  potting  compost, 
and  one  that  is,  undoubtedly,  the  richer  for  the 
deposit  of  formic  acid  left  in  the  soil  by  the  ants. 
Failing  these  tussocks,  most  dwellers  in  country, 
and  even  in  suburban,  districts,  have  the  chance 
of  acquiring  road  trimmings  at  a  very  moderate 
figure.  By  road  trimmings  I  mean  the  portions 
of  grass  and  soil  removed  in  the  autumn  from 
the  banks,  ditches  and  greens  by  the  roadside 
by  the  orderly  men  employed  by  the  local 
authorities  or  county  oounoil.     These  trimmings 


often  contain  a  goodly  proportion  of  road  grit, 
and  also,  when  stored  by  the  roadside,  horse 
manure,  and  form  an  admirable  substitute  for 
loam  when  rotted  down.  If  all  other  sources 
fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  garden  soil,  and 
often  this  may  be  made  into  a  not-to-be-despised 
compost.  Its  chief  objection  generally  is  its 
fineness,  which  causes  it  to  lie  too  closely  in  the 
pot  and  impedes  the  free  passage  of  water.  The 
addition  ot  dried  and  thoroughly-decayed  horse 
manure,  coarse  sand,  broken  brick,  or  lime 
rubbish  will  counteract  this  want  of  porosity. 

Substitutes  for  Leaf-mould.  — The  most  natural 
and  the  best  of  these  is  peat ;  it  is,  however, 
generally  so  much  more  expensive  than  leaf- 
mould  or  more  difficult  to  obtain,  it  should  only 
be  used  in  ease  of  necessity.  The  chief  function 
of  peat  and  leaf-mould  is  to  build  up  the  stem 
and  leaves  of  plants,  and  no  compost  can  be 
considered  complete  in  which  both  are  lacking. 
Decayed  horse  or  stable  manure,  from  which 
all  traces  of  straw  have  vanished,  is  another 
splendid  substitute  for  leaf-mould.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  a  warm  place  and  then 
rubbed  through  a  fine-meshed  sieve.  This  will 
reduce  it  almost  to  powder,  in  which  state  it 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one-sixth  part  to  the 
bulk  of  compost.  Only  one  other  substitute 
need  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  rotten  wood. 
When  thi.s  is  in  a  dry  and  powdery  form  it  is  an 
excellent  plant  food,  and  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  to  four  parts  of  compost  gives  good  results. 

Substitutes  Jor  Peat. — Although  peat  is  a  good 
substitute  for  leaf-mould,  leaf-mould  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  a  good  substitute  for  peat.  The 
latter  is  employed  almost  as  much  for  its  elastic, 
moisture-defying  properties  as  for  its  manurial 
ones.  Leaf-mould,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses 
none  of  the  elasticity  or  springiness  which  makes 
peat  so  valuable  for  Ferns  and  what  are  known 
as  hard-wooded  plants,  and  is  easily  destroyed 
by  water,  whereas  peat  is  practically  in- 
destructible as  long  as  pure  water  only  is  brought 
into  contact  with  it.  All  things  considered, 
there  is  only  one  really  satisfactory  substitute  for 
peat,  and  that  is  the  fibrous  part  of  good  loam. 

Substitutes  for  Sand.  — As  sand  has  no  fertilising 
or  manurial  properties  whatever,  but  is  used 
solely  to  promote  porosity  and  drainage,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  sharp,  not  easily  caked,  sub- 
stance may  displace  it  in  the  potting  compost. 
Charcoal,  broken  into  portions  as  large  as  Peas, 
is  the  favourite  substitute,  followed  by  crushed 
mortar  rubbish,  broken  soft  brick,  road  grit, 
sweepings  from  gravel  walks  and  sifted  coal 
ashes.  The  latter  three  are  cheap  and  generally 
easily  obtainable,  and  answer  quite  as  well  as 
sand  for  potting  large  specimens  or  plants  which 
grow  quickly  and  only  occupy  their  pots  for  a 
few  months.  Coal  ashes,  brokeu  brick  and  lime 
rubbish  should  all  be  sufficiently  fine  to  pass 
through  a  quarter-inch  meshed  sieve,  and  all 
should  be  kept  dry.  E.  J. 


5. — A   NUMBER  OF  BUDS  OR   "EYES       INSERTED 
IN    LIGHT   SANDY   SOIL   IN  A  SHALLOW  PAN. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Sweet  Peas.— In  one  respect  these  flowers  are 
similar  to  Roses,  they  do  not  thrive  as  well  in 
town  gardens  as  we  should  like.  This  season 
my  plants  have  flowered  satisfactorily,  but  the 
stems  have  seldom  exceeded  14  inches  in  length, 
although  a  few  have  been  as  much  as  17  inches. 
The  plants  are  now  passing  over  as  far  as  the 
first  crop  of  flowers  is  concerned,  and  I  am  about 
to  cut  them  hard  down,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  shoots  and  additional  blooms  in 
September.  Each  one  is  cut  down  to  within 
about  '21 1  inches  or  2  feet  of  the  ground,  and  the 
plants  are  subsequently  generously  watered  and 
fed,  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  they  will 
respond  to  this  treatment,  especially  if  it  is 
found  convenient  to  hose  them  after  every  hot 
day.  The  disadvantage  is  that  so  many  growths 
start  away,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  majority 
of  these  shall  be  removed,  or  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  rows  will  become  such  a  perfect  chicket 
that  it  is  impossible  for  beautiful  flowers  to  be 
produced.  Plants  from  late  sown  seeds  which 
are  still  in  full  vigour  should  have  water  and 
liquid  manure  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
the  blooms  must  be  kept  closely  picked. 

Window  Boxes.— These  demand  regular  at- 
tention if  they  are  to  produce  a  bright  and 
attractive  display  for  several  weeks.  It  is 
thought  by  some  amateurs  that  they  call  for 
almost  more  time  than  the  results  merit,  but  this 
is  not  so,  for  if  they  are  neglected  they  soon 
become  shabby  and  are  then  the  reverse  of  an 
ornament  to  a  house.  The  grower  who  attends 
assiduously  to  the  remov.il  of  dead  and  dying 
blooms  and  leaves,  and  who  sees  that  the  soil 
never  becomes  as  dry  as  dust,  will  derive  the 
utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  as  well  as  convey- 
ing pleasure  to  others.  It  will  probably  be  wise 
to°have  recourse  to  the  use  of  weak  liquid 
manure  or  to  light  applications  of  concentrated 
fertilisers  occasionally  from  now  onwards,  and, 
provided  that  these  matters  are  attended  to 
with  the  judgment  to  which  their  importance 
entitles  them,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
efforts  put  forth  will  be  generously  repaid  in 
the  near  future. 

Roman  Hyacinths.— It  will  soon  be  possible 
to  procure  bulbs  of  these  most  exquisite  plants, 
and  the  sooner  the  earliest  can   be  potted  up  the 
better,   as  it  is  impossible  to   have   blooms   too 
soon  or  over  too  long  a  period.     If  only  three 
pots  can  be  made  up  at  a  time  in   succession  at 
intervals  of  about  three  weeks,  the  results  will  be 
most  pleasing,  as  there  are  few  plants  so  easily 
grown  w  hich  bloom  at  such  a  welcome  season  of 
the  year.     Procure  sound  bulbs  from  a  reliable 
source  and  place  four  in  each  5-inch  ^ot,  and 
satisfaction    is    bound    to    accrue.     A    suitable 
compost  consists  of  three  parts  of  loam  and  one 
part  of  leaf-mould,  with  an  eighth  of  sharp  sand 
all  thoroughly   mixed  ;    the  pots   must   be   well 
drained  and  a  little  moss  should  be  placed  over 
the    drainage    material.       In    potting,    care    is 
essential  that  the  soil  beneath  the  bulbs  is  made 
firm,  but   not   so   hard    that   the   roots  will   not 
penetrate  it,  as  when  this  is  the  case  they  are 
lifted  right  out  of  the  pots  ;  when  the  operation 
is  completed  the  nose  of   each    bulb  should   be 
nicely    shoeing    through    the    surface.      After 
potting   they   should    be    plunged   in   a   bed   of 
Cocoanut  fibre  refuse   or  put  in  a  dark  place  so 
as  to  allow   of  roots  being  produced  in  advance 
of  leaf  and  flower  growth.     Double  Roman  and 
Paper  White  Narcissi  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  manner,  potting  up  in  succes.sion  in  order 
to  maintain  a  protracted  display  of  blooms.     Of 
the  two  the  seeond-named  is  justifiably  the  more 
popular,    but    the    double    flowers    are    always 
welcome  and  they  must  never  be  omitted  from 
the  bulb  order.     These  bulbous  plants  will  stand 
reasonable  forcing,  but  it  is  im])erative  that  this 
shall  not  be  had  recour.se  to  until  such  time  as  the 
plants  have  made  good  root  progress  by  a  sojourn 
in  the  dark.  Horace  .T.  Wrioht. 
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Hardy     Fruit. 

FRUIT-ROOM.— It  not  already  done,  let 
the  fruit-room  have  a  thorough  clean- 
ing. Scour  the  benches  with  soap  and 
holwater.  Any  fruits,  such  as  Peaches 
and  Melons,  should  be  taken  out 
while  the  process  is  in  operation,  and 
subsequently  leave  plenty  of  air  on  the  venti- 
lators. These  can  always  be  left  open  at  this 
season  if  the  outer  covering  be  of  perforated 
zinc. 

Ra.-^pberries. — Norwich  Wonder,  Superlative, 
Hornet,  Baumforth's  Seedling  and  Semper  Fidelis 
have  done  well  this  season,  and  the  fruits  have 
been  very  fine  ;  these  are  a  good  selection  for 
anyone  making  a  new  plantation.  Where  the 
fruit  has  been  all  gathered  cut  out  the  old  canes 
so  that  more  li«ht  and  air  can  reach  the  new 
ones,  which  sliould  then  be  tied  up  and  the  roots 
mulched  with  any  manure,  such  as  hot-bed 
refuse.  This  will  keep  them  nice  and  moist  and 
in  a  growing  condition. 

.SVra"*ernV.s.— Plant  these  out  as  soon  as  the 
ground   can    be    made   ready   for   them.      Give 
plenty  of  room,  or  plant  thicker   and  take  out 
every  other  one  after  the  first  year.     Make  the 
plants  firm  in  the  soil  and  see  that  they  do  not 
suffer  from  want  of  moisture.     Old  Strawberry 
beds    can   now   be   destroyed.      The   old   plants 
should  be  raised   with  a   fork  {not  cut  off)  and 
burnt,  and  the  ground  cleaned  and  made  service- 
able for  late  Broccoli  or  similar  crops. 
Kitchen   Garden. 
Seed-soii-hiq  will  be  an  important  item  for  the 
next   few    weeks.     Good    Cabbages    for    spring 
cutting  are  Carter's  Early,   Heartwell,   Model, 
Sutton's  Eirliest,  All  Heart,  Tender  and  True. 
Favourite   and   April,    and    tiiey    form    a    g3od 
succession.      (>Uiantities  of   Turnips  should  now 
be    sown    for   the   autumn   and   winter    supply, 
making  several  sowings  at  intervals  of  a  week, 
according  to  the   climatic  conditions.      Spinach 
m.-vy  be  sown      The  ground  should  be  made  rich 
for  this  crop  and  the  plants  afforded  plenty  of 
room  ;  sow  again  in  the  third  week  of  the  month. 
Sow   Onions   Ailsa  Craig,    Record,  Tripoli   and 
White  Spanish.      These  ought  to  be   in  by  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  unless  the  weather  is 
very  hot  and  dry. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Sow  a  good  batch  of  Mignonette.  Place  the 
seed  in  4J-inch  and  (i-inch  pots,  which  should  be 
filled  with  rich  soil.  When  the  seedlings  appear 
reduce  them  to  about  five,  and  if  large  spikes  are 
wanted  keep  all  the  lateral  growths  picked  off. 

Roman  Hi/acinfhs.  —  As  soon  as  these  are 
received  pot  up  a  good  batch.  Use  fairly  good 
soil,  and  place  them  in  an  open  space  under  a 
wall  or  shed  and  cover  over  with  6  inches  of  fine 
ashes.  Early  varieties  of  Narcissi  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  Roman  Hyacinths. 

Greenhouse  Plant"  in  flower  should  be  kept 
cool  and  .shaded  on  all  bright  days.  Keep 
climbers  clean  and  in  a  presentable  condition. 
Water  with  manure  water  all  plants  carrying 
quantities  of  bloom.  Cut  down  fancy  Pelar- 
goniums as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe  enough  to 
make  cuttings  for  next  season's  stock. 

aama/ion«  sliould  be  exposed  now  for  a  month 
or  two,  acc;ording  to  the  weather.  I  find  the 
winter  or  perpetual  varieties  get  very  much 
stronger  by  being  exposed.  The  earliest  batch 
;iow  filling  the  flowering  pots  with  roots  should 
be  afforded  soot  water  occasionally,  and  any 
plants  that  require  stakes  must  have  them  at 
once.  W.  A.  CooK. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 
Leonardske,  Horaham,  Sussex. 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 

Early-flowering  Bclbs.  —  As  soon  as  the 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Freesias,  double  Daffodils 
and  other  bulbs  which  usually  flower  early  come 
to  hand  get  them  potted  and  plunged  outside  in 
ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre.  By  potting  early  the 
flowers  come  stronger  and  are  produced  early 
without  forcing.  Early-flowering  bulbs  are 
mostly  grown  in  rather  small  pots,  as  they  are 
wanted  for  the  rooms,  and  the  4J-inch  or  5-inch 
is  the  best  size  for  them,  but  for  the  conserva- 
tory, where  it  is  necessary  to  have  masses  of 
one  colour,  an  S-ineh  pot  filled  with  Roman 
Hyacinths,  double  Narcissi  or  Freesias  make  a 
conspicuous  object.  The  compost  for  bulbs 
should  be  sweet  and  open.  Two-thirds  loam, 
one-third  old  Mushroom  manure  or  good  leaf- 
mould,  with  plenty  of  sand,  suits  them  well. 

Schizanthus.  —  Where  this  useful  plant  is 
required  for  an  autumn  display  a  sowing  should 
be  made  at  once.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  a  pan 
filled  with  light  compost,  placing  it  in  an  un- 
heated  frame  until  the  plants  are  large  enough 
for  pricking  out  ;  three  to  five  may  then  be 
pricked  off  into  a  5-inch  pot,  in  which  size  they 
will  flower.  A  cold  frame  is  a  most  suitable 
place  to  grow  them  in,  and  when  required  to 
Ijloom  in  the  autumn  traiibfer  the  plants  to  the 
warm  end  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Fruit  U.vukii  Glass. 
Owinc  to  a  sudden  change  from  sunshine  to 
dulness  extra  judgment  and  care  will  be  necessary 
in  the  management  of  houses  containing  crops  of 
of  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  in  which  no  fire-heat  is 
being  employed.  Moisture  must  be  supplied  in 
very  small  quantities  only,  and  in  cases  where 
plants  occupy  the  house  no  further  supply  than 
that  which  is  given  by  watering  the  plants  will 
be  required. 

Melons  in  Frames. —Me\oa  plants  now  swelling 
off'  crops  of  fruit  in  frames  must  not  be 
treated  to  overhead  i-yringing  during  the  pre- 
valence of  dull,  sunless  weather,  nor  must  the 
surface  dampings  be  practised.  If  during  the 
hot  weather  water  was  regularly  supplied,  the 
plants  will  not  be  liable  to  suffer  in  this  respect 
for  some  little  time  to  come.  Should  caukor 
make  its  appearance  the  old  method  of  applying 
lime  in  a  dry  state  to  the  affected  parts  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Winter  Spinarli.— As  regards  the  date  for 
sowing  this  crop  the  cultivator  must  be  guided 
by  circumstances.  The  value  of  a  good  breadth 
of  this  vegetable  throughout  the  winter  months 
is  great.  To  keep  up  a  supply  till  the  spring 
sown  comes  in  I  advise  two  sowings,  one  now 
and  another  a  month  later.  The  earlier  sowings 
will  give  the  early  winter  supply  and  the  later 
will  bridge  over  an  awkward  period  should  a 
warm  spring  follow  a  mild  winter. 

Lale  £rofCoZ(. —No  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  out  a  good  breadth  of  late  Broccoli.  The 
present  planting  may  be  considered  fully  late, 
but  from  close  observation  I  have  noticed  that 
the  smaller  plants  have  pulled  through  severe 
winters  when  the  larger  ones  have  been  killed. 
Flower  Garden. 
This  has  been  a  bad  season  for  getting  up 
seeds  of  perennials  and  biennials.  A  few  of  the 
quick- flowering  annuals  may  still  be  sown  for 
autumn  blooming.  These  will  include  Nerao- 
philas,  'Virginian  Stocks,  Clarkia  pulchella  alba, 
&c.  Where  seeds  have  failed  from  drought  sow 
again  now.  Intermediate  Stocks  are  lovely  for 
early  flowering.  Sow  thinly,  pot  up  in  autumn 
and  keep  in  cold  frames  during  winter.  Only  a 
part  of  the  stock  need  be  potted.  'V'ery  often 
thev  winter  safely  outside. 

T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  Baroness  Bemers. ) 
AshweUthorpe,  Norwich. 
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NEW    PLANTS. 

Stanhopba  tigrina  supkrba. — Stanhopea  tigrina 
is  one  of  the  most  handsome  Orchids  known, 
but  the  variety  now  under  notice  even  surpasses 
the  type  in  size  and  colour  markings.  The  large 
broad  sepals  and  narrower  petals  have  their  rich 
cream  ground  colour  beautifully  marked  on  the 
basal  portions  with  the  deepest  rich  maroon 
crimson.  The  huge  labellum  and  arching  column 
have  the  paler  cream  ground  thickly  besprinkled 
with  maroon  dots.  The  flower  shown  measured 
about  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  on  a  most 
healthy  plant.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  First-class 
certificate. 

Odontioda  Thwaitesii. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
little  member  of  a  useful  family.  The  flowers 
are  of  ordinary  size  and  shape,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a  deep  velvety  maroon  colour. 
The  labellum  is  comparatively  large,  and  is  con- 
spicuous on  account  of  its  magenta-carmine  colour, 
the  base  and  the  column  being  of  a  rich  yellow 
hue.  Shown  by  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessing- 
ton,  Christchurch  Road,  Streatham.  Award  of 
merit 

AngriKUTn  anguslum. — This  is  a  native  of 
North-East  Rhodesia,  and  will  probably  prove  a 
useful  addition  to  this  small  family.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  pure  white,  with  very 
long,  drooping  spurs.  The  blooms  are  sparsely 
produced  on  a  rather  slender,  arching  stem. 
The  plant  has  leaves  and  the  aerial  roots 
characteristic  of  the  genus.  Shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.     Award  of  merit. 

Epidendriim  cosfafvm. — As  shown  this  is  a 
dwarf  species,  producing  small  flowers  of  a 
chocolate  crimson  hue,  the  labellum  having  a 
blotch  of  dull  green  in  its  centre.  Shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lxvvionce,  Bart.    Botanical  certificate. 

Geodonum  piirpureum. — A  plant  with  large, 
Calanthe-like  foliage  and  a  raceme  of  small, 
white  flowers  with  the  scoop-like  labellum  dotted 
freely  with  tiny  purple  dots.  It  is  a  dainty 
little  subject  and  should  be  useful.  Shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.    Botanical  certificate. 

Neliimbium  .ipeciosmn  mr.  Osiris. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  aquatics 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  a  plant  to  be  grown  by 
all.  The  Nelumbium  or  "  Sacred  Bean  "  is  well 
known  for  its  giant  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the 
above-named  variety  is  a  splendid  advance  on 
the  type.  Frequently  the  huge  peltate  leaves 
reach  a  diameter  of  2  feet  and  the  handsome 
blossoms  about  half  that  size,  and  we  doubt  not 
the  new-comer  will  quite  equal  these  measure- 
ments when  fully  established.  The  blossoms  as 
shown  were  about  10  inches  across,  the  petals  of 
a  clear  rose  colour,  deeper  at  the  tips  and  white 
at  their  bases  ;  a  really  superb  variety  whose 
beauty  must  be  seen  to  be  realised.  The  flowers 
of  the  Nelumbium,  like  the  giant  leaves,  are 
borne  on  3-feet-high  stems,  and  these,  standing 
clear  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  J.  Hudson).     First-class  certificate. 

Aslilhe  Arendsii  Ceres.  — A  very  beautiful 
variety,  with  plume-like  inflorescences  of  a  deep 
pink  colour. 

Astilbe  Arendsii  Pink  Pearl. — Quite  a  distinct 
variety  and  of  a  pale  pink  hue.  These  were 
shown  by  M.  (Jeorg  Arendo,  Rosdorf,  Germany, 
and  each  received  an  award  of  merit. 

Sunninyia  hyhrida  Dr.  Ma.i-toell  blasters. — 
This  is  reputed  to  be  a  bigeneric  hybrid  between 
Gloxinia  and  Gesnera,  the  rose-coloured  flowers 
somewhat  resembling  a  drooping  Gloxinia.  The 
foliage  is  handsome  and  quite  distinct  from  tlie 
Gloxinia.  Exhibited  by  M.  Ernest  Benary, 
Erfurt,  Germany.      Award  of  merit. 

Begonia  Kewenais. — A  white-flowering  variety 
of  considerable  freedom,  and  a  plant  well  suited 
for  growing  in  baskets  and  in  other  ways  where 
plants  of  drooping  habit  are  required.  From 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 
Award  of  merit, 


Goriaria  japonica. — A  valuable  and  ornamental 
berry-bearing  shrub,  especially  suited  for  grow- 
ing against  a  wall  or  even  in  open  positions  in 
the  more  favoured  parts  of  England.  The 
reddish  orange  or  coral  red  berries,  which  are 
freely  produced  in  axillary  clusters,  render  the 
plant  decidedly  attractive.  From  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants.    Award  of  merit. 

Carnation  Cardinal. — A  superb  border  variety 
of  a  rich  clear  scarlet,  an  ideal  flower  in  every 
way,  and  without  doubt  the  finest  type  of  a 
scarlet  self  at  present  known. 

Carnation  Splendour. — A  border  variety  of  a 
clear  bright  purple  colour,  with  excellent  sub- 
stance and  form. 

Carnation  Hercules. — This  is  one  of  the  largest- 
flowered  varieties  we  have  seen,  the  colour  being 
of  a  maroon-crirason  shade.  This  variety  is  said 
to  be  the  result  of  crossing  an  American  tree 
variety  with  one  of  the  Malmaisons.  The  above 
set  of  three  varieties  were  from  Mr.  .James 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  and  each 
received  an  award  of  merit. 

Rose  Lady  Codiva.  — A  very  pretty  variety  of 
the  wichuraiana  group,  the  medium-sized  blooms 
being  fully  double  and  of  a  pink  colour  in  the 
centre,  shading  to  a  flesh  tone  at  the  edges. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt.     Award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  shown  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  'ilst  ult.,  when  the 
awards  were  made. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Ausv^gfb,— The  Editor  inteiids 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
asBistaTUie,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  "may 
*«,  and  vrith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  thf 
'Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  (me  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Ltmdon, 
W.  C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
xddition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Sweet  Pea  plant  for  examination 

(Alert). — Your  Sweet  Pea  plant  is  attacked  by 
the  disease  commonly  known  as  "streak." 
What  it  is  or  by  what  it  is  caused  no  one  seems 
to  know.  We  believe  that  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  are  investigating  the  matter.  Last 
year  we  tried  all  sorts  of  fungicides  and  insecti- 
cides, but  none  did  any  good.  The  only  thing  to 
do  with  an  affected  plant  is  to  pull  it  up  and 
burn  it  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  noticed.  We 
hope  that  some  of  our  scientists  will  soon  discover 
a  remedy  or  at  least  a  preventive. 

Delphiniums,    Clapklas    and 
Sweet    Peas    for  examination 

(E.  S.  B.,  Germany). — We  have  carefully 
examined  the  portions  of  plants  that  you  send, 
and  can  find  no  trace  of  disease,  hence  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  is  of  a  local 
character.  Do  dogs  have  access  to  the  garden  ? 
If  so,  they  may  be  responsible  for  the  mischief. 
The  obvious  remedy  if  tliis  is  so  is  to  keep  out 
the  dogs.  It  may  be  that  the  soil  in  those 
particular  spots  where  the  plants  turn  yellow 
contains  some  injurious  substance,  but  if  this  is 
so  it  ought  not  to  alfeot  plants  for  three  years  in 
succession.  The  only  thing  that  we  can  suggest 
is  to  water  the  plants  with  weak  solutions  of  any 
nitrogenous  manure  and  thus  try  and  induce 
them  to  grow  out  of  the  trouble.  Soot  water  for 
Sweet  Peas  or  any  other  plants  should  be  diluted 
until  of  a  golden  brown  colour.     The  best  way  is 


to  make  up  a  strong  solution  by  placing  soot  in 
a  canvas  bag  and  immersing  the  whole  in  a  tub 
of  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a  fortnight, 
shaking  the  bag  round  well  each  day.  Dilute  as 
required  for  use.  For  a  row  of  Sweet  Pels 
6  yards  in  length  you  could  safely  use  12  gallons, 
diluted  as  advised,  once  a  week,  first  watering 
well  with  clear  water. 

Planting  a  bank(jl..S'.  if.).— In  all  the  circumstances 
we  think  you  might  succeed  in  naturalising  such  things  as 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses  and  a  number  of  single  Trumpet 
Daffodils,  such  as  Princeps,  Golden  Spur,  Queen  of  Spain, 
Pallidus  pnccox,  Poeticus  ornatus  P.  fl.-pl.,  Horsfieldii  and 
any  of  the  single  incomparabilis.  In  addition  you  might 
also  plant  Muscari  conicum,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
blue  flowered  plants.  Tlie  bulbs  should  be  planted  in 
autumn,  quite  thinly  and  very  irregularly,  and  when 
completed  sow  the  bank  with  grais  seed.  In  this  case  the 
grass  should  not  be  cut  till  the  foliage  of  the  b  ilbs  has 
died  down. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Chenpies    withering     on      trees 

{F.  M.  D.). — Both  branches  sent  seem  to  indi- 
cate by  their  half-withered  appearance  that  your 
trees  are  suffering  from  gumming  or  canker,  or 
from  extreme  dryness  at  the  root,  either  of  which 
would  account  for  the  wasting  away  of  the  fruit 
and  the  damage  to  foliage.  If  our  surmise  is 
correct,  the  remedy  in  the  first  two  cases 
would  be  to  replant  your  trees  in  better  soil  this 
autumn  (end  of  October),  and  in  the  latter  ease 
to  give  a  copious  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure 
once  a  week  and  to  place  a  mulch  2  inches  thick  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  as  far  as  the  roots  extend. 

Strawberry  fruit  falliner  to  swell 

(./.  H.  M. ).  — The  flowers  of  your  Strawberry 
plants  appear  to  us  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
some  species  of  mildew,  which  has  also  blackened 
and  killed  the  stalk  of  the  flower-spike  down  to 
its  base  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  leaves  you 
sent  appear  healthy  and  unharmed.  Have  the 
plants  been  suffering  from  dryness  at  the  root 
while  in  flower  ?  If  so,  this  condition  would  be 
ruinous  to  them  at  that  stage,  and  would,  more- 
over, be  a  strong  encouragement  to  a  fungoid 
attack.  The  variety  Leader  being  exempt  from 
injury  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  an 
exceedingly  hardy  and  strong-growing  variety. 
We  cannot  name  varieties  of  Strawberries  by 
their  leaves.  If  you  can  send  a  sample  fruit  as 
well  as  a  leaf  we  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Bepples  of  Foster's  Seedling'  Grapes 
diseased  {T  R  ).— Foster's  Seedling  Grape  is  one  of  the 
easiest  Grapes  to  grow  of  any  we  have.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  of  treatment  nothing  comes  amiss  to  it.  We 
think  you  have  overdone  the  Vines  with  artificial  manures, 
causing  a  certain  cessation  of  healthy  root  action.  With- 
hold any  further  supply  for  the  present,  and  ventilate 
more  freely  day  and  night,  so  as  to  give  the  Vines  more 
rest  for  a  time,  when  we  hope  the  mischief  will  be  abated. 

Cheppy  fpuit  not  swelling  (,l»j-/o«s).— The 
cause  of  the  Cherries  refusing  to  swell  may,  no  doubt,  be 
attributed  to  imperfect  fertilisation  of  'the  flowers,  in 
consequence,  we  think,  of  injury  to  the  bloom  by  frost  or 
by  the  long  continued  spell  of  cold  weather  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  the  cause  of  the  strong  growth  of  branches 
they  are  now  making  is  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of 
restraint  of  growth  which  the  swelling  of  a  crop  of  fruit 
would  have  exercised.  We  should  at  once  cut  all  the  side 
shoots  emanating  from  the  main  shoots  to  within  seven 
leaves  of  their  base,  and  the  main  shoots  we  should  shorten 
by  one-third  of  their  length.  Tlie  cause  of  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  of  your  other  tree  dying  is,  we  think,  because  the 
roots  have  penetrated  to  an  uncongenial  subsoil.  The 
application  of  lime  was  quite  right,  as  the  Cherry  luxuriates 
on  lime  or  chalk  land. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Celery  damagred  (F.  Z>.).— Your  Celery 
is  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  the  Celery  fly. 
A  dusting  in  early  morning  (when  the  leaves  are 
damp  with  dew)  with  soot  will  prevent  the  fly 
from  lighting  on  the  leaves,  as  they  dislike  the 
taste  of  it.  Once  the  fly  has  deposited  its  eggs 
on  the  leaves  and  the  maggot  is  formed  inside 
the  only  cure  is  cutting  the  worst  part  away 
and  crushing  the  grubs  within  the  remaining 
leaves  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Opubs  on  Cabbage  plants  (.Mrs.  Corhett).— 
The  grubs  attacking  your  Cabbage  plants  are  those 
of  the   Cabbage  fly.      After  the  crop  is  over    the   soil 
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should  have  a  good  dressing  of  fresh  gas  lime  or 
Vaporite,  and  it  is  better  not  to  grow  any  plants 
of  the  Cabbage  tribe  on  it  next  year.  I  presume  from 
your  letter  that  when  your  gardener  used  gas  lime  the 
plants  were  already  planted,  so  that  he  could  not  give  the 
soil  a  proper  dressing.  The  parent  flies  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  plants  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Dipping 
the  plants  in  a  puddle  of  soot,  clay  and  water,  or  laying 
soot  or  sand  soaked  with  paraffin  oil  round  the  plants,  is 
useful  in  keeping  the  (lies  away.  Some  persons  have 
tried  with  much  success  cutting  a  central  hole  in  a  piece 
of  card  and  passing  the  stem  of  the  plant  through  it  ;  the 
card  lying  flat  on  the  ground  prevents  the  flies  from 
getting  to  the  roots  to  lay  their  eggs.  — G.  S.  S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Usin^  sulphide  of  potassium  fop  milde\v 
on  Roses  (.'>/"".")■- The  proportion  in  which  to  use 
this  is  half  an  ounce  of  the  sulphide  to  a  gallon  of  water 
It  is  best  to  dissolve  the  sulphide  in  a  quart  of  hot  water 
and  then  make  up  to  the  desired  quantity  by  adding  cold 
water. 

The  Royal  Hopticultupal  Society*s 
examinations  (Tutor).  —  Having  a  copy  of  the 
syllabus  and  instructions  relating  to  the  examinations  in 
horticulture  held  by  the  above  society,  we  have  sent  it  to 
you,  as  it  gives  much  useful  information.  Your  request 
relates  to  the  general  examination,  which  is  held  each 
year  in  April.  The  copy  sent  is  of  1907,  but  that  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  the  same,  but  the  questions  set  are 
different,  of  course.  To  test  your  knowledge,  you  can 
have  the  whole  of  the  questions  set  since  the  examina- 
tions began,  information  as  to  which  you  will  have  found 
on  the  syllabus  sent  you.  Of  course,  the  questions- 
portions  of  which  are  of  a  scientific  character,  the  rest 
relating  to  practical  horticulture— get  rather  harder  each 
year.  You  will  have  seen  that  for  all  three  examinations 
no  les3  than  forty  books  are  recommended  for  study,  but 
just  one  or  two  on  each  specific  subject  would  be  ample. 
While  something  would  depend  on  your  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  of  botany  and  plant  or  vegetable  physiology, 
much  also  would  depend  on  your  knowledge  of  practical 
horticulture,  knowledge  which  can  be  indifferently 
obtained  from  books,  but  which,  where  that  knowledge 
exists  through  garden  training,  books  greatly  assist.  The 
prices  of  the  books  named  and  their  publishers  are  stated 
in  the  list  sent.  Neither  of  the  three  you  name  are 
included,  yet  they  give  to  any  student  very  valuable 
information.  The  school  teachers'  examination  is  less 
hard,  but  in  relation  to  that  some  questions  of  a  scientific 
kind  are  set,  and  a  few  at  least  of  these  must  be  answered. 
Should  you  need  further  information,  write  again. 

Names  of  plants.  —  E.  S.  Martin.  —  1,  Paul 
Neyron;  2  Auguste  Rigotard  ;  3,  Senateur  Vaisse;  4. 
Viscountess  Folkestone  ;    5,   Mme.   Welch  ;    6,   Anna  de 

Diesbach  ;  7,  Mrs.  W,   J.  Grant Tl'.  J.  Ingram.— The 

very  dark  variety  we  believe  to  be  Baron  de  Bonstettin, 

and  the  other  Triomphe  de  Caen. A.  C— Rosa  poly- 

antha simplex. A'.  G. 5,— Roses:  Pink,  Caroline  Testout : 

white.  Perpetual  White  Moss  and  Double  White  Scotch. 

Miss  Bunden.~l,  Mrs    J.  Laing  ;   2,  Victor  Hugo ;   3, 

Marie  Baumann  ;   4,  Clio  ;   5,  Mme.  Ravary  ;   6,  Captain 

Christy  ;  7.  Francisca  Kruger  ;  8,  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Hants.—l,  UeMme  ;  2,  Bennett's  Seedling;  3,  Mme.  N. 
Levavasseur ;  4,  probably  Dawn,  but  the  blooms  had 
fallen  ;  5,  Tom  Wood. 

Name  of  fpuit  —F.  C.  C,  East  Sheen.— Your  Rasp- 
berry appears  to  be  Baumforth's  Seedling,  but  the  fruits 
were  very  crushed  when  received,  bo  we  cannot  be  sure 
about  it. 


SOCIETIES 


THE     NATIONAL     ROSE     SOCIETY'S     PROVINCIAL 
SHOW,    MANCHESTER. 

AN  Interesting  Display. 
The  National  Rose  Society  held  its  northern  show  at 
Manchester  nn  Tuesday,  the  21st  ult.,  making  its  sixth 
visit  to  that  city,  the  first  having  been  made  as  long  as 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  it  was  an  interesting  fact  that 
three  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  initial  show  of  18S0  were 
also  present  and  exhibiting  on  this  occasion,  namely, 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley  (the  secretary),  Mr.  Mahlon  Whittle 
of  Leicester  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemlierton.  The  exliibition 
was  held  this  year  in  the  same  grounds  but  under  diJferent 
auspices,  the  old  B<jtanical  Society  cif  Manchester  having 
ceased  t<»  exist  and  itH  garden  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
White  City  Company,  Limited,  under  whose  auspices  the 
show  was  held.  Fortunately,  the  show  was  favoured  with 
fine  weatlier,  but  the  fiowers  showed  signs  of  the  rough  treat- 
ment they  had  experienced  during  the  last  week,  and 
rough  petals  were  numerous ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of 
general  Kurprise  and  comment  that  so  many  good  flowers 
had  survive'!  the  ordeal.  The  majority  of  the  Southern 
gardens  being  over,  those  in  the  Midlands  and  North  had 
their  turn  ;  but  the  best  lUjses  in  the  show  came  from 
Ireland,  .Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Belfast  and  Alexander 
Dick8r)n  and  Sons  of  Newtownards  carrying  all  before 
them,  the  first -mentioned  firm  winning  the  Jubilee 
Trophy  of  the  National  Rose  Society  with  a"  splendiil  box, 
good  in  colour,  weight  and  form,  that  just  beat  tin;  boxes 
of  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  of  Newtownards.  The 
amateur  trophy  was  again  won  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Litidsell,  the 
president  of  the  society,  but  Mr.  Boyes  of  Leicester  ran 
him  very  close.  The  class  for  new  seeriling  Roses  was  well 
filled,  and  again  the  Irish   Roses  were  well  to  the  fore, 


Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  of  Newtownards  being  awarded 
a  gold  medal  for  a  brilliant-coloured  red  llybrid  Tea  of 
excellent  form  and  quite  strong  perfume  named  G.  C. 
Waud,  after  the  president  of  the  Saltaire  Rose  Society. 
It  was  the  Ijest  exhibition  flower  staged,  and  deservedly 
got  the  coveted  award.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Belmont 
also  received  a  gold  medal  for  a  large  pure  white  single 
Rose  named  Simplicity,  a  beautiful  Clematis-like  sort  that 
we  believe  was  exhibited  at  Saltaire  last  year.  Here  it 
was  shown  in  improved  form  in  two  large  stands,  and  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  show,  the  flowers  being  4  inches 
and  5  inches  across.  We  understand  that  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  is  one  of  the  parents.  The  third  gold 
medal  was  awaided  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  of 
Colchester,  who  staged  a  beautiful  pure  white  sport  of 
Dorothy  Perkins  that  should  prove  very  useful  in  the 
garden.  They  had  six  fine  Roses  that  showed  the  flowers 
to  advantage.  Altogether  there  were  ten  exhibits  for  the 
gold  medal.  The  committee  thought  the  following  worthy 
of  a  card  of  commendation  :  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Hybrid  Tea ;  Miss  Ward,  a  good-shaped  Lady 
Ashtown-like  Rose,  yet  quite  distinct  from  that  beautiful 
variety ;  Messrs.  S.  McGreedy  and  Sons  of  Portadown  for 
a  red  Hybrid  Tta  called  F.  W.  Moore  (after  the  curator  at 
Glasnevin)  that  promises  well.  This  exhibitor  also  had  a 
very  pretty  yellowish  pink  flower  called  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate 
that  seemed  an  improvement  on  Countess  of  Gosford. 

The  awards  in  the  principal  classes  were  as  follows: 
Class  1,  the  Jubilee  Trophy  Class :  Cup  and  first  prize  went 
to  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Sons  of  Belmont  for  a 
beautiful  lot  of  flowers.  A  Hugh  Dickson  in  this  stand 
appropriately  won  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetual  in  the  trade  section.  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
of  Newtownards  were  a  close  second,  with  Messrs.  Pc. 
Harknessand  Co.  of  Hitchin  third,  whose  stand  had  some 
fine  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  of 
Colchester  were  awarded  an  extra  prize.  There  were  three 
other  competitors  and  the  class  as  a  whole  was  a  very 
good  one. 

Class  2,  seventy-two  blooms,  distinct :  Here  again  the 
Irish  Roses  carried  the  day,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  being 
first,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  second  and  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  of  Colchester  third. 

Class  3,  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each :  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  were  first  with  a  first- 
rate  box,  some  of  the  trebles  being  very  fine,  ilessrs. 
Frank  Cant  a  close  second,  with  a  beautifully  staged  and 
contrasted  box,  the  flowers  being  a  little  smaller,  and 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Belfast  third. 

Class  4,  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  Division  B. 
Mr.  W,  H.  Frittingham  was  first,  King's  Acre  Nurseries 
second  and  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch  of  Peterborough 
third. 

Class  5,  sixteen  trebles  :  The  same  three  firms  again 
divided  the  honours,  Messrs.  Burch  taking  second  prize 
instead  of  third  and  Mr.  Frittingham  again  winning  with 
a  good  level  box. 

Class  6,  Teas  and  Noisettes,  eighteen  blooms :  Mr. 
George  Prince  of  Oxford  was  first  with  some  good  Roses. 
The  majority,  however,  showed  signs  of  the  weather  on 
their  outside  petals.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  of  Colchester 
were  second  and  Mr.  Henry  Drew  of  Faringdou  third. 

Class  7,  twelve  blooms  :  Messrs.  Mattock  were  first  and 
Messrs.  Burch  of  Peterborough  second. 

Class  8,  twelve  blooms,  new  Roses:  This  is  always  an 
Interesting  class  and  there  was  strong  competition.  Messrs. 
Fran  k  Cant  of  Colchester  were  first,  and  their  box  contained 
good  flowers  of  J.  B.  Clarke,  Mrs.  H.  Armytage  Moore, 
William  Shean,  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt,  Queen  of  Spain,  Rich- 
mond, Mme.  Melaine  Soupert,  M.  H.  Walsh,  C.  J.  Grahame 
(an  excellent  flower),  Mme.  P.  Rivoire,  Mrs.  John  Bateman 
and  Countess  of  Annesley.  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
and  Sons  of  Newtownards  were  second,  and  their  box 
contained  many  novelties  not  yet  in  commerce— William 
Shean,  Conway  Jones  (a  new  dark  red  of  globular  shape), 
Lady  Faire,  G.  C.  Waud  (a  beautiful  orange  red  scarlet),  S.  T. 
Wright,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kershaw,  S.  P.  Cowan  (an  excellent 
pi  tinted  crimsou  that  will  be  wanted),  Harry  Kirk,  Mrs. 
David  Jardine  (a  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt-like  fiower.  but  deeper 
colour  and  finer  point),  Eric  Dickson  (a  beautifully-shaped 
flower  of  clear  colour — deep  crimson).  Lady  I'rsula  (pale 
flesh  colour^  and  Grace  Molyneux  (a  flesh-coloured  Rose 
with  peach  centre) ;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  of 
Colchester.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Newtownards  had 
a  fine  box  that  the  judges  had  to  pass — as  it  contained  a 
flower  of  Lady  Ashtown,  which  was  not  eligible— that 
would  have  certainly  been  in  the  prize  list.  It  contained 
a  pretty  fiower  of  the  new  Lyon  Rose,  that  was  awarded 
(we  think  in  error)  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid 
Tea  in  the  show.  Its  colour  could  have  been  its  only 
recommendation,  as  there  were  many  finer  Hybrid  Teas, 
notably,  a  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant's  stand. 

Class  9,  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow  Rose : 
This  was  a  very  strong  class,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  of 
Colchester  again  securing  first  prize  with  a  good  box  of 
White  Maman  Cochet,  which  also  contained  the  silver 
medal  bloom  for  the  best  Tea  in  the  show.  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  were  second  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
and  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries  of  Hereford  were  third  with 
the  same  variety.     There  were  many  other  competitors. 

Class  10,  twelve  blooms  of  any  light  pink  or  rose-coloured 
Rose  :  First  prize,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  with  a  beautiful 
Ijox  that  won  easily  of  Mrs  Theodore  Roosevelt  ;  second 
prize,  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  with  fine  coloured  young 
flowers  of  Mrs  John  Laing;  third,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  of 
Colchester,  with  a  good  box,  close  up,  of  Dean  Hole,  that 
might  have  changed  places  with  second.  Possildy  the 
colour  was  not  so  good  but  the  flowers  were  certainly 
better. 

Class  11,  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  crimson  Rose  :  This 
was  again  a  very  strong  class  and  caused  the  judges  some 


trouble.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  eventually  won  with  a 
very  fine  box  of  Hugh  Dickson,  good  throughout ;  the 
King's  Acre  Nurseries  were  second  witli  Alfred  Colon  b  ; 
and  Messrs.  Burch  of  Peterborough  third  with  Horace 
Vernet. 

Class  12,  exhibition  Roses  in  vases :  Here  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  of  Newtownards  were  an  easy  first  with 
Hybrid  Teas  predominating  ;  second,  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Sons  of  Colchester  ;  third,  Messrs.  Burch  of  Peterborough. 

Class  13,  for  new  seedling  Roses,  we  have  alre^y 
referred  to. 

Class  14,  twelve  trebles,  Teas  or  Noisettes  ;  The  Teas 
generally  throughout  the  show  seemed  more  susceptible  to 
the  weather,  and  were  rough  and  damaged  in  consequence. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  were  an  easy  first,  but  showed  their 
fiowers  in  vases  instead  of  the  orthodox  box ;  Mr.  G. 
Prince  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Drew  third. 

In  the  section  for  decorative  Roses  one  missed  the  usual 
table  decorations,  bowls  and  vases  that  were  so  popular 
and  always  create  a  lot  of  local  interest ;  we  think  they 
might  well  be  added  another  year.  The  trade  came  forward 
strongly  in  the  two  classes  for  eighteen  and  twelve  distinct 
varieties,  and  the  Roses  shown  were  excellent  in  every 
way  ;  in  fact,  created  (juite  a  sensation,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  approach  the  stands.  In  Class  15,  for  eighteen 
distinct  hunches,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  of  Colchester 
were  first  with  a  beautiful  clean  lot  of  flowers,  of  excellent 
quality  throughout.  Minneliaha  (a  pink  wichuraiana), 
Rosette  Legion  d'Honneur  in  fine  form,  Lady  Gay  and 
Dorothy  Perkins  were  excellent,  and  the  bunches  were 
not  too  thickly  crowded.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of 
Cheshunt  were  second,  and  the  judges  must  have  had  a 
hard  task  to  divide  them.  We  were  particularly  struck 
with  a  beautiful  Rose  of  Lady  Godiva,  a  new  sport  from 
Dorothy  Perkins,  pale  flesh  with  deep  centre.  Marquise  de 
Sinety,  a  fine  yellow,  was  also  prominent.  The  vase  of 
Griiss  an  Teplitz  was  the  only  weak  spot  in  a  beautiful 
exhibit.  Messrs.  Mattock  were  third  with  beautiful  clean 
flowers,  the  smaller  Tea  section  largely  predominating  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  G.  Prince  of  Oxford,  an  exhibit  quite  good 
enough  to  win  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  were  several 
other  exhibitors. 

In  Class  16,  for  twelve  bunches,  Messrs.  Mattock  were 
first  with  well-staged  flowers  in  first-rate  condition  • 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  second  ;  and  Mr.  Prince  third. 

Class  17,  the  Jubilee  Trophy,  for  amateurs  ;  First,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Lindsell  of  Hitchin,  who  had  a  good  stand,  wonderful 
really  considering  the  weather  of  the  preceding  days. 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley  in  this  box  secured  the  silver  medal  for  the 
best  Tea  in  the  amateur's  section  ;  second,  Mr.  William 
Boyes,  close  up,  only  lost  in  the  last  three  or  four  blooms, 
which  were  small.  Mildred  Grant  in  this  stand  secured  the 
silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  ;  third,  Mr.  Dennison. 

In  Class  18,  thirty-six  blooms,  the  competition  was  not 
quite  so  keen.  First,  Mr.  R.  Park  of  Bedale  ;  second,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton;  third,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  of 
Worksop. 

Class  19,  eight  trebles:  Mr.  Machin  was  first,  and  his 
box  contained  a  fine  Horace  Vemet  that  secured  the  medal 
for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual ;  second,  Mr.  Leggatt  of 
Colchester  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Park  of  Bedale. 

Class  20,  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette : 
Mr.  Dennison  won  well  with  Horace  Vernet,  Mr.  Machin 
second  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  third  with  Dean  Hole. 

In  Class  21  Mr.  G.  Speight  was  first  for  eighteen  blooms, 
distinct.     We  could  find  no  other  entries  in  this  class. 

In  Class  22,  six  trebles,  the  same  exhibitor  was  awarded 
first  tmder  similar  conditions. 

In  Class  23,  six  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette, 
Mr.  Speight  was  again  first  and  Mr.  C.  Burgess  second. 

Class  24,  twelve  distinct  Roses,  for  growers  of  under 
1,000  plants  :  First,  Mr.  Mahlon  Whittle  of  Leicester  with 
a  good  box. 

Class  25,  nine  blooms :  Mr.  E.  H.  Russell  was  the  only 
exhibitor  and  was  awarded  a  first  prize. 

Class  26,  nine  blooms,  for  growers  of  less  than  500  plants : 
First,  Mr.  Upton  of  Leicester  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Price. 

Class  27,  six  blooms:  First,  Mr.  A.  M.  Buxton  of 
Branchall  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  G.  Baron  of  Hitchin ;  third, 
Mr.  Munro  of  Nantwich. 

Class  28,  four  trebles  :  Mr.  Upton  of  Leicester  was  first 
and  Mr.  S.  Price  second. 

Class  29,  six  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette  : 
First,  Mr.  R.  M.  Munro  of  Nantwich  ;  second,  Mr.  M. 
Whittle  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Price. 

Class  30,  for  six  blooms  of  new  Roses  was  disappointing, 
the  fiowers  being  small.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was 
first,  Mr.  Leggatt,  Colchester,  second  and  Mr.  H.  V, 
Machin  of  Worksop  third. 

Class  31,  twelve  Teas,  distinct,  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Park  of 
Bedale  were  first,  Mr.  Leggatt  second  and  Mr.  W, 
Boyes  third. 

In  Class  32,  nine  Teas,  Messrs.  Park  were  again  first. 

In  Class  33,  nine  Teas,  for  growers  of  less  that  500  Teas, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first. 

Class  34,  six  blooms,  for  growers  of  less  than  200  Teas: 
There  was  more  competition  in  this  class  and  the  flowers 
were  better  ;  Mr.  W.  Upton  of  Leicester  was  first,  Mr.  M. 
Whittle  second  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Russell  third. 

Class  35,  six  trebles :  Messrs.  Park  first  and  Mr. 
Leggatt  second. 

Class  30,  six  blooms  of  one  variety  :  Mr.  Mahlon  Whittle 
was  first,  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  second. 

Class  37  was  for  decorative  Roses,  and  here  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  was  an  easy  first  with  well-staged  flowers; 
second,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin. 

The  local  section  was  not  well  filled,  and  the  Roses 
were  only  of  medium  quality.  Mr.  C.  Burgess  of  Knutsford 
won  the  first  prize  in  each  class  for  twelve  Roses  and  six 
blooms  distinct.  No  doubt  the  weather  had  much  to 
answer  for.  H.  E.  M, 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  aiid  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columJi  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reaso7iable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
a/re.  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  a>sks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  oiUy 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contHbutions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidenes 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 
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"THE  GARDEN"  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

A  S  one  of  the  oldest  readers  of  The  Gabden 
/%  I  was  much  interested  in  the  novel 

/  %  and  original  idea  of  a  flower  show 
/  \  being  held  under  the  auspices  of 
a  horticultural  journal  in  London, 
exhibitors  being  confined  exclusively  to  its  own 
readers,  I  must  say  that  I  felt  somewhat  per- 
turbed in  mind  as  to  whether  the  idea  could  be 
successfully  carried  out,  as  many  difficulties 
seemed  to  present  themselves  against  the  possi- 
bility of  organising  a  successful  exhibition  on 
these  lines.  However,  no  sooner  had  I  entered 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  where  the  show  (of  upwards  of  600 
entries)  was  held  on  July  29,  than  these  fears  and 
doubts  vanished  and  proved  groundless.  For 
what  did  I  see  ?  The  great  Hall  practically  full 
of  beautiful  flowers,  ripe  fruit  and  splendid 
vegetables.  Many  of  these  exhibits  would  have 
done  credit  to  some  of  our  great  premier  shows 
in  the  provinces  or  in  London. 

Table  Decorations.  — These  were  arranged  down 
the  centre  of  the  Hall  occupying  its  whole 
length.  A  most  interesting  and  charming 
feature  it  proved  to  be.  Many  of  the  tables  were 
arranged  with  exquisite  taste  and  true  artistic 
knowledge.  The  Sweet  Peas  were  another  great 
attraction.  One  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
supposing  that  for  the  moment  one  had  gone 
back  to  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
exhibition,  held  in  this  same  place  a  few  days 
before. 

It  is  late  for  Roses,  and  the  weather  has  been 
against  them  lately.  These  were  not  so  strongly 
represented  as  we  had  expected  ;  but  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  others  came  to  the  rescue  with 
honorary  exhibits,  which  were  greatly  admired 
and  much  appreciated.  Hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  were  well  represented,  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  among  others,  putting  up  a  superb  honorary 
exhibit.  Vegetables  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  the  show,  the  gold  medal 
offered  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show  going  to 
an  excellent  collection  efieotively  arranged.  The 
fruit  classes  were  well  filled  with  excellent 
specimens,  one  collection  proving  a  strong 
second  favourite  for  the  gold  medal. 

It  was  remarked  by  many  what  a  contrast  the 
hall  presented  to  the  usual  fortnightly  meetings. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  habitues  attending  these 
meetings  we  found  a  totally  new  class  of  exhibi- 
tors—mostly new  faces,  and  evidently  facing  a 
new  experience,  many  of  them  possibly  for  the 
first  time— displaying  much  ardour  in  their  work 
and  a  keen  desire  to  make  the  most  of  their 
exhibits.     Truly  a  pleasant  and  inspiring  sight 


to  see,  and,  as  the  editor  of  The  Garden  happily 
remarked,  a  notable  Garden  family  party. 

For  the  general  improvement  of  the  art  of 
gardening,  and  more  especially  for  the  greater 
diffusion  of  the  love  of  flowers  among  the 
masses  of  our  country  men  and  women,  no 
influence  has  been  more  potent  than  that  of 
flower  shows.  Why,  then,  should  not  this  ideal 
show  of  The  Garden,  appealing  as  it  does  to 
many  thousands  of  readers,  become  in  time  a 
powerful  factor  in  still  further  greatly  stimu- 
lating the  love  of  a  garden,  with  all  its  attendant 
delights,  pleasures  and  profit  ? 

One  of  the  Judges. 


DAFFODIL     NOTES. 


The  New  Royal  Horticultural  Societt's 
Classification. 

THE    new   classification    has    not    been 
actually  published    at    the   time    of 
writing  these  notes,  but  its  general 
principles   have   been  made    known, 
and  two  show  committees  (the  Devon 
and  the  Midland)  have  adopted  it  as 
the  basis  of  their    1909  schedules.      As  far  as 
possible  every  known  Daffodil  has  been  labelled 
and  given  a  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  seven 
divisions  into  which  the  family  is  divided.     It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  English  names  have  been 
adopted  in  every  ease  for  this    now   peculiarly 
English   flower,  for  such,  at   any  rate,  we  can 
claim  it  to  be  as  far  as  almost  all  the  wonderful 
hybrids  are  concerned.     It  is  to  the  advent  of 
these  that  the  modern  Daffodil  holds  its  present 
position   in   the  world   of   flowers.       The   seven 
divisions  are  named  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Long  trumpets, 
'2)  short  trumpets,  (.3)  large  cups,  (4)  small  cups, 
(5)  fiat  cups,  (6)  double  flowered  and  (7)  bunch 
flowered.      I  will  have    some   more  remarks  to 
offer  when  the  list  actually  appears. 
Early  Planting. 
I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  or  too  often  upon 
the  desirability,  if  not   the  actual  necessity,  of 
early  planting  if  the  very  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.     There  is  no  doubt  that  better  flowers 
are  obtained  from  two  year  old  clumps  than  from 
those  planted  late  in  the  previous  autumn,  and 
which   have   not   been   a   year    in    the   ground. 
Anyone  can  easily  prove  this  for  himself,  and  it 
is  well  worth  trying  if  there  is  the  least  doubt 
about  its  truth.     For  show  purposes,  if  possible, 
plant   in   August.      I   always  make   a   point   of 
getting  all  my  very  best  bulbs  in  the  ground  as 
soon  as  I  can  directly  July  has  gone.    This  applies 
with  double   force    to  varieties  with    Poeticus 
blood  in  them.     These  never  seem  to  have  any 
resting  season,  for  dig  them  up  when  you  will  it 
will  nearly  always  be  possible  to  find  new  roots 
as  well  as  the  old. 

For  ordinary  garden  purposes  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  plant  before  September.  The  beds 
are  full  and  there  is  still  a  wealth  of  flowers. 
Luckily  for  a  very  large  number  of  garden  lovers 
Daffodils  are  so  accommodating  that  they  do 
quite  well  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes  if  we 
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can  get  them  planted  any  time  during  this  month. 
When,  however,  October  comes  in  no  time  must 
be  lost,  or  we  shall  see  a  decided  falling  off  in 
size  and  quality  of  bloom  in  the  spring. 

What  to  Buy. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  much  about  the  best 
sorts  to  get  for  showing.  The  best  thing  anyone 
can  do  who  wants  to  begin  a  "  show"  collection 
is  to  get  the  schedules  of  those  societies  who 
publish  a  list  of  all  the  winning  flowers,  such  as 
the  Lincolnshire,  the  Midland,  and  the  Kent, 
Surrey  and  Sussex.  THere  the  beginner  will  see 
the  varieties  that  are  included  in  the  winning 
stands,  and  then,  after  providing  himself  with 
the  bulb  lists  of  four  or  five  of  the  best  firms,  he 
can  "  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,"  and 
work  out  a  selection  of  which  the  price  comes 
within  his  means.  Personally  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see  all  Daffodil  societies  include  this  most 
interesting  and  useful  information  when  they 
issue  their  new  schedules.  It  is  of  great  value 
now,  and  it  cannot  fail  in  years  to  come  to  be  of 
historical  interest  as  well.  I  hope  in  future 
notes  to  deal  with  what  to  buy  for  the  garden, 
for  pots  and  for  naturalising  in  grass. 

Joseph  Jacob. 


and  this  should  be  clearly  understood.  If  these 
matters  are  thus  adjusted  the  work  will  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  both  employer  and 
employed,  and  will  in  itself  be  all  the  better  for 
the  harmonious  conditions  in  which  it  is 
done.  Take  carefully  to  heart  these  words  (see 
Maokail's  "Life  of  William  Morris,"  vol  II., 
page  22) :  "  Be  careful  to  eschew  all  vagueness. 
It  is  better  to  be  caught  out  in  going  wrong  when 
you  have  a  definite  purpose  than  to  shuffle  and 
slur  so  that  people  cannot  blame  you  because 
they  don't  know  what  you  are  at.  Hold  fast  to 
distinct  forms  in  art.  Don't  think  too  much  of 
style,  but  set  yourself  to  get  out  of  you  what 
you  think  beautiful,  and  express  it  as  cautiously 
as  you  please,  but,  I  repeat,  quite  distinct  and 
without  vagueness.  Always  think  your  design 
out  in  your  head  before  you  begin  to  get  it  on 
paper.  Don't  begin  by  slobbering  and  messing 
about  in  the  hope  that  something  may  come  out 
of  it.  You  must  see  it  before  you  can  draw  it, 
whether  the  design  is  of  your  own  invention  or 
Nature's." 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMTNn    EVENTS. 

August  11. — Exmouth  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  (two  days). 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society      Northern    Section.  —  The 

annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  will  be 
held  in  the  White  City,  late  Botanical  Gardens, 
Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  August 
15,  1908.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Prescott,  Murray 
Street,  Great  Ancoats. 
Preparing   for    alterations.  —  No 

time  should  now  be  lost  in  planning  any  altera 
tions  or  schemes  of  planting  that  may  be  in 
contemplation  during  the  coming  autumn  and 
winter.  Nothing  saves  time  and  trouble  like 
having  a  well-thought-out  plan,  so  that  when 
the  moment  comes  there  is  no  doubt  or  hesitation 
about  what  is  to  be  done.  Moreover,  if  ground 
is  to  be  moved  or  levelled,  or  even  level  ground 
trenched  for  planting,  it  should  be  done  soon 
enough  to  allow  the  earth  to  settle.  It  is  unfair 
to  shrubs  and  trees  to  plant  them  in  deep  masses 
of  newly  thrown  up  earth.  For  some  time  it 
will  be  in  movement,  till  it  finally  settles  to  its 
plaae.  The  shifting  earth  drags  the  roots  and 
prevents  them  from  taking  good  hold.  Haste 
and  scurry  are  fatal  to  all  good  work  in  this  as 
in  all  things  else.  Often  the  garden  designer  or 
planter  is  urged  by  the  owner  of  a  place  to 
begin,  even  after  Christmas,  and  to  get  on  as 
fast  as  possible,  as  he  does  not  want  to  lose  a 
season.  There  is  no  better  way  to  lose  a  season 
than  to  plant  too  late,  or,  what  is  still  oftener 
urged,  to  plant  too  large.  A  plantation  of  young 
trees  2  feet  high  put  in  at  the  right  time  (as  early 
as  possible  after  the  leaves  have  fallen),  will 
often  overtake  one  that  is  planted  late  with 
larger  trees.  If  some  good  and  careful  garden 
scheme  is  to  be  carried  out  there  should  be  the 
beat  possible  understanding  between  the  owner 
of  the  place  and  the  garden  artist  who  is  to  take 
in  hand  its  form  and  planting.  If  when  the 
scheme  is  first  put  on  paper  there  is  any  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  properly  done,  it  is  much  better 
to  make  a  fresh  design  of  obviously  less  cost  than 
to  lop  or  skimp  or  make  compromises  when  the 
work  is  well  on  the  way.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
many  cases  impossible,  to  give  anything  like  an 
accurate  estimate  of  cost.  Local  conditions  vary 
so  much  that  experience  in  one  place  or  even  a 
dozen 'may  be  but  little  guide  in  the  thirteenth. 
An'ample  margin  should,  therefore,  be  allowed, 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
AUGUST. 


THE    BEST   ROSES    FOR    AUTUMN 
FLOWERING. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Priie   of  T'WO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

Aad  a  Fourth  Priz^  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  ojfered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject,  with  hints  on  the  management  of  the 
hybrids  and  varieties  mentioned.  The  object 
of  this  competition  is  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  Rose  fen'  the  enrichment 
of  the  garden  in  the  late  months  of  the 
year. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
essays  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Monday,  August  31.  Both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final, 

CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is  not   responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Flame  Flower.— Visiting  to-day 
(July  28)  a  cottage  garden  in  a  very  secluded 
lane  at  Lingfield,  Surrey,  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested to  see  the  front  window  of  the  cottage, 
which  looks  north,  entirely  encased  in  luxuriant 
growth  of  Tropieolum  speciosum.  Not  only  was 
the  entire  base  of  the  window  and  sides  a  mass 
of  growth  and  flower,  but  the  strong  growths 
were  being  carried  along  over  the  window  also. 
The  soil  is  almost  pure  sand.  How  difficult  some 
persons  find  establishing  this  beautiful  climber, 
while  others  can  do  it  apparently  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Tropieolum  tuberosum  was  also 
growing  freely  in  the  same  garden.  I  remember 
seeing  the  Flame  Flower  growing  most  freely  on 
a  southern  aspect  in  the  garden.s  of  Frenshani 
Hall,  Haslemere,  at  that  time  the  residence  of 


the  late  Hon.  Charles  Ellis,  and  a  wondrously 
beautiful  garden.  There,  on  sand  and  in  a  warm 
position,  it  seemed  to  be  almost  a  weed. — A.  D. 

Hollyhocks. — There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  place  that  these  grand 
plants  have  in  our  gardens.     Their  great  stature, 
picturesque  beauty  and  varied  colouring  of  the 
flowers  entitles  them  to  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion we  can  possibly  give,  and  though   they  are 
already    extremely   popular   plants   and   widely 
grown,  we  should  like  to  see  them  even  better 
treated.     The  scourge  of  the  Hollyhock  fungus 
which   attacks   so   many   plants  of   the  Mallow 
family   has   of   late   years   deterred  many   from 
growing  them.     No  one  can  suffer  more  from  this 
than   the   present  writer,    in  whose  garden,   on 
dry,  sandy  soil,  the  pest  is  rampant,  and  Holly- 
hocks cannot  be  grown  to  anything  like  perfec- 
tion.     Still   they  can  be  grown   to  a    certain 
degree  by  means  of  liberal  feeding,  and  though 
when  the  spike  is  in  flower  the  lower  leaves  are 
lost,  there  is  still  the  grand  bloom.     In  this  case 
they  are  placed  so  that  they  rise  among  other 
plants  and  the  defect  at  the  base  is  not  seen. 
We  are  informed  by  a  nurseryman  who  grows 
these  fine  plants  largely  that  growing  them  in  a 
quite  open   place,   where   the  early  leaves   get 
hardened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  is  a  safe- 
guard against  disease  ;  still,  in  garden  use,  such 
a  place  cannot  always  be  given.      It  is  much  to 
be    wished    that    some    nurseryman   or   patient 
amateur   who   lives   upon    the    cool   loamy   soil 
where  the  pest  does  not  thrive  would  take  in 
hand  the  raising  of  these  grand   plants   in   the 
form  that  is  the  most  beautiful  for  gardens.     In 
answer  to  our  request,  one  of  the  first  Hollyhock 
growers  lately  sent  us  a  series  of  blooms  of  their 
best  varieties.     They  were  superb  in  colour  and 
culture,  but  from  the  garden  point  of  view  they 
were,  with  one  notable  exception,  distinctly  not 
so  beautiful  as  they  might  have   been.      There 
can    be   no    doubt  whatever   that  the    florist's 
Hollyhock,  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty,  is 
much  too  round  and  tight  and  full  of  petals.     In 
many  cases  also  the  spike  is  too  much  crowded 
with  bloom.     Of  course,  no  one  wants  a  thin  or 
empty  spike  in  a  garden  Hollyhock.     There  is 
just  a  point  where  the  most  supreme  beauty  of 
which  the  plant  is  capable  culminates,  both  in  the 
fulness  of  the  spike  and  in  the  fulness   of  the 
individual  bloom.     In  obedience  to  a  false  ideal, 
the  florist's  Hollyhock  has  been  pushed  beyond 
this  point,  and  is  no  longer  so  good  a  thing  in  a 
garden  as  many  a  chance  seedling  that  has  no 
claim  to  good  breeding.     In  the  show  flower  the 
petals  are   too   much   crowded,   and   the  whole 
flower   too  round  and  ball-like.      Beauty   in  a 
garden  flower  is  better  than   tightness  or  even 
than  rotundity.  This  ease  of  the  Hollyhock  is  only 
one  of  many  in  which  the  influence  of  the  show 
is  unhelpful,  even  if  not  harmful  to  garden  pro- 
gress.    But  surely  the  Hollyhock  is,   above  all 
things,    a   garden   flower.      We  feel   quite  sure 
that  growers  will  be  only  consulting  their  best 
business    interests    if    they    will  give  attention 
to  producing  the  kind  of  flowers  that  are  now 
wanted.     Any  grower  who  could  be  the  first  to 
establish    a   strain  .of   plants   answering   to   the 
present  needs  would  be  astonished  at  the  healthy 
demand  for  the  plants  that  would  ensue.     What 
is  wanted   is   a  wide  flower   with   a  large  and 
distinct  guard  petal,  and  that  the  mass  of  petals 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower  should   not   be   so 
closely  packed  as  to  prevent  the  play  of  light 
and   shade,   or   hide  its   wonderful  effect  of  the 
value  of  the  colour.     This  play  of  colour  in  tlie 
shaded  depths  of  the  flower  adds  materially  to 
its  brilliancy  ;  when  it  is  shut  out  by  the  closely- 
folded   packing  of  the  inner   petals  one  of  tlie 
most   charming  of   its    beauties  is  entirely  lost, 
and    an   important   source   of    brightness    when 
seen   at  a  little  distance    is    destroyed.       The 
favourable  excoption  mentioned  above  was  in  the 
case  of  a  flower  of  deep  and  pure  sulphur  colour, 
whose   looser   centre   and   distinct   guard    petal 
made  the  bloom  stand  out  among  its  fellows  as 
a  thing  of  rare  and  refined  beauty, 
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Sweet  Pea  prospects  and  fertili- 
sation of  Sweet  Peas. — In  an  interesting 
note  on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  G.  Clapham, 
published  in  The  Garden  on  July  25,  he  touches 
once  more  on  the  very  debatable  question  of 
sporting  and  fertilisation,  and  seems  to  have 
settled  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  I  am  afraid 
he  will  have  some  difficulty  in  convincing  others 
so  easily.  He  says  "  the  old  theory  of  cross- 
fertilisation  by  insects  must  be  dismissed,  seeing 
how  the  flowers  are  fertilised,"  and  he  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  the  blooms  are  so  formed  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  insects  to  get  to  the  fertilising 
organs  before  the  flower  performs  the  operation 
for  itself.  Now,  in  the  old-fashioned  Eckfordian 
type  this  may  be  so,  and  everyone  will  admit 
that  this  so-called  sporting  was  hardly  ever  heard 
of  before  the  introduction  of  Countess  Spencer, 
the  first  of  its  class.  What  must  we  deduce 
from  this  ?  Simply  that  there  is  a  diflerence  in 
the  shape  of  bloom  of  the  two  tj'pes,  the  former 
having  the  wings  and  keel  well  overlapping  and 
shutting  up  the  organs  inside,  and  in  the  latter 
both  are  comparatively  open,  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  I  have  observed  the  style  or 
stigma  protruding  from  the  keel  long  before  the 
pollen  on  the  anthers  was  ripe,  thus  making  it 
not  only  possible  but  probable  for  it  to  be  cross- 
fertili.sed,  whether  by  insects,  wind,  or  any  other 
agency  does  not  matter  here.  Mr.  Clapham 
takes,  for  instance,  his  clump  of  Countess  Spencer 
which  has  only  six  out  of  fifteen  plants  true,  and 
he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  everybody 
is  in  the  same  predicament.  My  packet  of  Coun- 
tess Spencer,  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Bolton, 
did  not  contain  one  rogue.  How  do  I  explain 
this  and  square  it  with  my  other  argument  re 
shape  of  flowers  Well,  my  theory  is  that 
when  Countess  Spencer  first  appeared  some  of 
the  blooms  were  more  open  than  others,  and, 
consequently,  were  cross-fertilised,  while  those 
more  closed  would  be  self-fertilised,  and  so  on 
every  succeeding  season,  the  different  results  in 
Mr.  Clapham's  clump  and  mine  being  simply  a 
process  of  rogueing  and  selection  on  Mr.  Bolton's 
part  until  now  the  keel  is  fairly  close  and  so  less 
liable  to  cross-fertilisation.  This  is  only  my 
idea,  and  I  do  not  want  to  force  it  on  anyone. 
Mr.  Clapham's  theory  may  be  the  right  one  ;  but, 
anyway,  an  exchange  of  ideas  will  do  no  harm. 
I  fancy  Mr.  Cole  and  a  few  more  raisers  could 
clear  up  a  lot  of  the  mystery  if  they  would. — 
J.  F.  Barwisb,  Lancaster. 


NEW    MALMAISON    CARNATION 
IRENE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  a  charming 
new  Malmaison  Carnation  called  Irene.  When 
first  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  it  was 
under  the  name  of  Gala,  but  subsequently  this 
was  changed.  The  colour  is  a  most  pleasing 
shade  of  soft  pink,  and  the  shape  and  habit  of 
the  plant  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
illustration  shows  what  a  shapely  specimen  this 
variety  forms  when  given  good  treatment. 


POPULAR     CONFUSION      IN 
NOMENCLATURE. 

TIMES  are  propitious  for  remedial 
measures  as  regards  incorrect  termi- 
nology of  plants.  It  is  a  generation 
in  which  practically  all  classes  are 
making  a  general  exodus  into  the 
country,  when  "  Back  to  the  Land  ' 
is  the  whimsical  cry  one  hears  on  every  side,  in 
sense  perverted  from  the  original  meaning. 
Back  to  the  land,  not  to  till  and  furrow,  not  to 
sheaf  and  plough,  but  to  flee  the  city  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  and  obligations,  to  luxuriate 
in  quiet  peace  and  leisure,  to  cultivate  the 
charms  of  every  flower  and  to  form  a  lovely 
haven  and  retreat  around  us  in  which  to  spend 
our    days    reposefuUy,      The  rich  flock  to  the 


country,  the  poorer  to  the  towns  I  Reversal  of 
conditions  of  husbandry  is  to  receive  the  desired 
and  necessary  encouragement  for  our  country's 
welfare. 

Still,  there  it  is,  the  fever — a  never-ending 
stream  of  town-bred  families  departing  from  the 
streets  and  traffic  and  the  swirl  of  life,  a  com- 
peting crowd  for  ever  hotly  searching  for  "  week- 
end "  cottages,  for  desirable  small  estates  within 
touch  of  the  teeming  cities.  A  constant  rush 
outwards  of  one  class  which  but  desires  beauty 
for  its  surroundings,  the  other  class  leaving 
pasture  land  and  corn,  orchard  and  the  farm, 
filling  up  the  gaps  thus  vacant  in  the  lines  and 
rows  of  bricks  and  mortar.  One  sure  effect  might 
be  expected  from  this,  that  familiarity  should 
induce  a  knowledge  of  our  plants  and  lead  to 
better  naming  of  them.  But  how  slow  is  the 
process  !  Ignorance  is  still  as  yet  quite  lament- 
able, haphazard,  colloquial  nomenclature,  a 
mixed  interchange  of  titles,  a  real  not  simu- 
lated indifference  to  the  true  significance  of 
names,  all  most  obvious  and 
irrefutable. 

We  must  hope  that,  however 
slow  yet  surely  can  we  bring 
about  a  change  for  the  better, 
conditions  are  so  hopeful.  The 
children  live  in  the  atmosphere 
of  flowers,  garden  books  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  plant 
portraits  are  traced  for  adults 
and  for  youngsters,  on  all  sides 
do  we  see  the  signs  of  wider 
knowledge  possible  of  attain- 
ment at  very  little  cost  of 
trouble  and  money.  Horticul- 
tural colleges  are  open  right 
and  left,  where  our  youth  can 
train  and  our  gardeners,  too, 
can  prove  themselves  more 
Fcientific,  more  interested  than 
the  old-time  man  of  twenty 
years  ago.  This,  then,  is,  I 
say,  undoubtedly  the  time  to 
stamp  out  and  eradicate  all 
possible  errors  that  have  crept 
so  insidiously,  so  capriciously, 
into  our  garden  nomenclature. 

Till  recently  it  has  been 
regarded  as  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  affectation  if  one 
<lesignated  a  well-known  plant 
by  its  true  term,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  foreign,  whereas 
its  popular  name  might  be 
absolutely  erroneous.  Latin 
and  Greek  names,  &c. ,  are 
invaluable,  forming  as  they 
do  a  universally  -  understood 
medium,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  more  we  cultivate 
flowers  and  the  more  our 
knowledge  and  interest  in  them 
grows,  the  more  will  we  make  general  use  of  such 
terms  in  preference  to  the  local  or  common 
names,  which  leave  such  an  enormous  margin  for 
error  and  which  more  frequently  than  not  prove 
misleading  rather  than  helpful.  People  use 
proper  names  more  generally  than  they  are  aware, 
and  without  giving  the  matter  a  thought,  names 
being  not  few  in  number  which  either  have  no 
English  equivalent  or  pet  name,  or  one  that  is 
very  little  known,  as,  take  for  instance.  Lupine, 
Tamarisk,  Berberis  and  Calceolaria. 

A  feature  often  noticed  and  much  to  be 
deplored  is  that  some  nurserymen  endeavour  to 
introduce  into  their  catalogues  fancy  descriptive 
titles,  and  where  none  are  already  current  invent 
a  likely  one  to  catch  the  public  taste.  Again 
that  execrable  habit,  which  of  late  has  seemed  to 
gain  in  popularity,  of  abridging  a  recognised 
word,  for  example,  let  us  state  at  once  almost 
the  worst,  where  the  beautiful  and  genuine  name 
Chrysanthemum  is  reduced  to  a  dreadful 
"mum,"  or  take  the  docked  and  discordant 
vulgar  ' '  veg. " 


The  journals  should  not  fur  .1  moment  counte- 
nance the  entry  of  such  retrogression  into  their 
pages.  In  certain  minds  there  seems  an  inborn 
and  involuntary  tendency  to  begrudge  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  pro- 
nunciation, and  a  disinclination  to  waste  any  by 
giving  full  value  to  a  name,  and  this  growing 
habit  of  "clipping,"  obnoxious  in  ordinary  life, 
is  unpardonable  when  introduced  into  the  har- 
monious garden  world.  Before  it  becomes  a 
settled  custom  let  us  try  to  stamp  it  out,  dis- 
allow it  on  every  occasion,  refuse  it  in  our  books, 
in  our  journals,  our  societies,  our  shows  and  in 
our  conversation.  It  is  still  a  youngling,  stunt 
it  and  let  it  languish  of  inanition.  Right  is 
right,  and  plants  have  their  just  claim  to  proper 
recognition,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  our  best 
to  unravel  all  the  tangles  and  set  the  matter 
straight  for  the  future,  so  that  the  growing 
generation  shall  find  a  smoother  way  and  lead 
their  followers  to  a  clearer  view.  Sometimes 
the   ignorance   shown   is  quite  astounding,   and 
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yet,  if  one  considers  the  ripe  old  age  some  of 
the  wrongful  claimants  have  attained,  perhaps  it 
is  not  quite  without  excuse. 

In  a  volume,  the  date  of  which  goes  back  to 
nearly  230  years,  I  see  some  notable  examples  of 
a  changeling  name  which  still  exists  to-day. 
And  to  state  only  one  instance  of  confusion, 
what  vague  and  uncertain  conjecture  hangs 
around  that  dear  and  charming  old-world  name 
of  "Gillyflower,"  to  which  how  many  of  our 
sweetest  flowers  have  not  been  put  forward  as 
owner  I  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  in 
favour  of  discarding  the  ancient  sobriquets,  old 
friends  to  which  we  have  become  attached. 
Indeed,  far  from  it ;  for,  apart  from  sentiment, 
there  is  often  much  practical  meaning  in  the  pre- 
botanic  names  which  one  would  be  loth  to  lose. 
Still,  a  certain  amount  of  chaos  exists  among 
them,  and  it  is  the  elucidation  of  the  puzzle 
that  I  urge  on  the  present  flower  -  loving 
generation,  and  particularly  to  be  more  regard- 
ful when  we  use  the  foreign  term  that  we  do  not 
misapply  it.  E.  Ccrgwen. 
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TREES    AND   SHRUBS. 


LOGWOOD    (H^\IA.TOXYLON 
CAMPECHUNUM). 

CiVOOD,  though  introduced  into  this 
country  as  a  Dyewood  so  long  ago  as 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  used  as 
such  more  or  less  ever  since,  and 
though  the  plant  itself  was  intro- 
duced in  1724,  it  is  seldom  seen, 
except  in  economic  collections.  A  native  of 
Central  America,  Colombia  and  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  naturally  a  stove  plant.  Its  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers  and  abruptlj'  pinnate  leaves  of 
a  bright  green  colour  tell  at  once  that  its  natural 
order  is  Leguminos;e,  the  genus,  Hsematoxylon, 
being  a  raontypic  one  and  the  species  cam- 
peehianum,  referring  to  Canipeachy,  which  was 
formerly  the  principal  mart  for  Logwood.  The 
tree  grows  up  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  The  heart 
wood  is  very  hard  and  dense, 
of  a  deep  red  colour  when  freshly 
out,  but  turning  to  a  dull  black  ^X'K 
oa  exposure  to  air  and  light.  As 
imported  in  logs,  from  which 
the  sapwood  has  been  roughly 
chopped  off,  and  as  seen  stacked 
in  piles  in  the  West  India  Docks, 
it  might  readily  be  taken  for 
firewood.  In  Jamaica,  where  it 
has  recently  been  stated  that 
the  output  of  Logwood  represents 
about  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
supply,  the  usual  age  for  felling 
the  tree  is  ten  years.  The 
roots  of  previously-felled  trees 
also  form  an  important  article 
of  export. 

Formerly  the  principal  use  of 
Logwood  was  for  dyeing  raw 
wool  and  woollen  goods,  and  it 
was  also  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  for  dyeing  the 
material  for  gentlemen's  silk 
hats,  as  it  gave  to  it  a  special 
lustre. 

Aniline  dyes,  however,  have 
largely  replaced  Logwood ,  though 
it  seema  there  are  still  many 
uses  for  it,  both  in  textile  and 
leather  dyeing,  for  which  it 
seems  peculiarly  adapted.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  not  long 
after  its  introduction  Logwood 
fell  into  disrepute,  owing  to 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
dyers  in  fixing  the  colour,  so 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  entitled  an  "Act  for 
Abolishing  Certain  Deceitful 
Stuffs  Employed  in  Dyeing 
Cloths,"  which  law  remained  in 
force  till  its  repeal  in  1661.  In 
medicine  Logwood  has  a  place  as  an  astringent 
and  tonic.  John  R.  .Jackson. 


cones  of  fruit,  which  exceed  those  of  any  of  our 
species  in  size,  and  are  sometimes  8  inches  long, 
and  brilliant  scarlet  in  colour,  stand  out  on  the 
branches,  it  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
forests  of  Hokkaido,  which  in  variety  and  in- 
terest are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world."  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Gold- 
ring  visited  .Japan,  and  he  spoke  of  M.  hypoleuea 
as  unquestionably  the  finest  tree  he  saw  during 
the  month  of  May.  This  will  probably  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Magnolias  for 
hybridising  and  also  for  garden  decoration  where 
choice  plants  are  appreciated. 


clusters  very  freely  during  May,  are  deep  rose, 
darker  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  Crabs.  It 
forms  a  small  tree  when  reaching  maturity. 
Lovers  of  hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
when  planting  should  certainly  not  overlook 
these  two  Pyruses,  more  especially  as  they  are 
of  easy  culture,  growing  freely  in  almost  any 
soil.  Of  the  two  mentioned,  P.  niedzwetzkyana 
is  decidedly  the  best.  G.   Bates. 

Sotherton  Halt  Gardens,  Ahirford,  Leeds. 


TWO    BE.-VUTIFUL    PYRUSES. 

The  Pyrus  family,  although  including  many 
highly  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  does  not 
contain  two  more  notable  examples  than  the 
subjects  of  these  notes. 

Pyrus    Scheideckeri,    a    hybrid     between     P. 
floribunda  and   P.  prunifolia,   has    semi-double 


MAGNOLIA  HYPOLEUCA. 
This  is  one  of  the  large-leaved  Magnolias,  being 
in  this  respect  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the 
North  American  M.  tripetala.  The  creamy 
white,  fragrant  blossoms,  which  are  borne 
during  the  month  of  May,  are  said  in  .Japan  to 
be  from  6  inches  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  but  in 
this  country  they  have  not  reached  these  dimen- 
sions. In  this  species  the  bright-coloured  anthers 
also  form  a  notable  feature.  This  Magnolia  is 
said  by  Professor  Sargent,  in  "  The  Forest  Flora 
of  .Japan,"  to  reach  a  height  of  1(X)  feet,  with 
a  trunk  2  feet  in  diameter,  that  is,  in  the  rich 
moist  districts,  while  in  others  its  extreme 
height  is  about  .30  feet.  In  the  above-quoted 
work  it  is  referred  to  as  "  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  deoiduous-leaved  Mag- 
nolias :    and   in   the  early   autumn,    when    the 


AN   OLD   DIPPING   WELL. 

flowers  of  a  deep  blush  colour,  which  are  a  rich 
crimson  when  in  bud.  It  is  very  free  flowered, 
the  flowers  being  produced  in  clusters  the  whole 
length  of  the  branches.  It  is  stronger  in  growth 
than  P.  floribunda  and  makes  long  erect  shoots. 
Flowering  in  May,  it  retains  its  beauty  much 
longer  than  most  of  the  Pyruses,  the  semi-double 
flowers  being  better  able  to  withstand  the 
weather.  Beautiful  when  planted  in  clumps 
in  a  mixed  shrubbery,  or  as  an  isolated 
specimen  in  the  open,  it  is  also  amenable 
to  culture  as  a  wall  shrub.  It  is  not  so 
frequently  met  with  in  gardens  as  it  deserves 
to  be. 

P.  niedzwetzkyana  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1891  from  Siberia.  It  is  ornamental 
during  the  whole  year,  for  its  bark  is  dark 
purple  in  colour,  the  young  leaves  at  first  red 
becoming  green  with  red  veins  as  they  get  older, 
and  in  the  autumn  changing  again  to  reddish 
purple,  while  its  fruits  when  ripe  are  bright 
orimion.     Th«  floweri,  which  ftre    produesd  in 


DIPPING     WELLS. 

SURELY  these  may  be  called  the  friends 
of  those  who  "follow  the  broad  road," 
or  bear  the  burden  of  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Here  are  no  barriers  to  be 
laboriously  overcome  by  the  weary 
traveller,  no  water  lying  fathom  deep, 
out  of  reach,  but  in  these  country  dipping  wells 
the  fount  lies  cool  and  dark  at  our  very  feet, 
bubbling  from  rock  or  sandy 
bottom  and  set  about  with  fair, 
green  moss  and  dripping  Fern, 
with,  possibly,  an  arch  of  weather- 
beaten  stone.  Here  the  water- 
sprites  and  pixies  give  with  both 
hands,  inviting  us  to  the  cool 
retreat  of  mossy  bank  or  time- 
worn  slab,  where  we  may  listen  to 
the  almost  inaudible  voice  of  the 
well,  murmuring  long-forgotten 
*"^!5fflPfl5i  legends  and,  possibly,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  wild  folk  from 
the  surrounding  woods,  or  watch 
the  villagers  who  come  leisurely 
to  fill  their  broad  -  mouthed 
pitchers,  and  who  relate  legends 
full  of  quaint  humour  and  set  with 
shrewd  comments,  and  hold  a  fast 
belief  in  things  uncanny.  Often 
the  wells  have  myths  of  their 
own,  their  special  saints  and 
magic  powers.  Unfortunately, 
.some  are  "  improved,"  Heaven 
save  the  mark  !  so  that  their 
charm  and  dignity  is  hopelessly 
lost.  What  sweet  saint  would 
remain  the  same  stripped  of  her 
simple  robe  and  dressed  in  the 
latest  local  fashion?  Poor  Saint 
Anne  !  Patient  Saint  Catherine  ! 
Even  the  children  who  sailed  leaf- 
boats  on  your  holy  waters  scramble 
for  pennies  among  the  strangers, 
who  no  longer  come  to  pray  but 
merely  out  of  curiosity.  Happily, 
however,  there  are  still  some 
quaint  old  wells  left  us,  where  the 
village  girl  drinks  on  Midsummer 
Eve,  in  all  good  faith  that  so  will 
she  keep  her  love  true,  and 
where  the  waters  still  retain 
their  power  of  healing  in  the  local 
mind.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  our  illustration  was 
accounted  "properly  marvellous"  in  the  matter 
of  restoring  failing  eyes.  What  charm  there  is 
about  a  dipping  well  !  It  has  an  individuality — 
it  is  friendly,  smiling  —  the  sun  dances  on  its 
circling  ripples,  it  is  cool  and  still  or  mysterious, 
murmuring  darkly  to  itself  in  its  shadowed 
hiding,  and  this  delightful  friend  one  might  meet 
more  often  if  those  blessed  with  running  water  in 
their  grounds  would  make  good  use  of  their 
opportunities.  It  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  a 
dipping  well  with  all  its  charm,  provided  one 
allows  Nature  to  direct  and  take  "  simplicity " 
for  one's  keynote.  The  smallest  trickle  of  water 
will  serve  to  furnish  an  old-world  garden  with 
its  picturesque  dipping  well,  and  one  may  have 
still  water,  moss-grown  rocks  and  worn  stone 
steps  to  delight  the  eye  and  bring  gladness  to  the 
hearts  of  the  wild  folk,  those  small  people  of  the 
woods,  ever  ready  to  give  thanks  with  song,  or  to 
show  their  charming  ways  to  one  who  has  given 
thain  refreshment. 
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MESSRS.  LAXTON'S   NUR- 
SERIES  AT    BEDFORD. 

THE  name  of  Laxton  and  Strawberries 
have  been  so  closely  connected  of  late 
years  that  in  any  notes  on  the  above 
Strawberries  will  naturally  find  a 
leading  place.  Other  leading  features 
may  be  seen  at  their  Goldington 
Nurseries,  as  here  Roses,  fruit  trees  and 
herbaceous  plants,  and  numerous  glass  houses  for 
forcing  purposes  occupy  a  large  space  and  are 
well  done  as  regards  culture.  Messrs.  Laxton 
Brothers  were  the  raisers  of  that  popular  and 
well-kuown  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign,  and 
they  have  of  late  years  persistently  striven  for 
better  things,  a  process  requiring  much  care  and 
patience.  In  the  soil  here  the  Rose  makes  a 
splendid  growth,  and  the  plants  are  remarkably 
healthy.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
bush  and  standard  types,  and  all  the  best  pillar 
and  garden  or  decorative  Roses  are  also  grown  in 
great  quantities,  the  ramblers  forming  splendid 
objects.  I  noticed  a  large  break  of  the  charming 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  and  the  plants  for  their 
age  were  remarkable.  Liberty  was  splendid,  and 
is  not  nearly  as  much  grown  as  it  deserves.  The 
lovely  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  and  Mme.  Ver- 
morel,  a  very  fine  flower  with  beautifully  shaded 
coppery  yellow  centre,  produced  on  long  strong 
stems,  making  it  excellent  for  cutting,  were 
others  that  I  noticed.  Bessie  Brown  made  a 
shorter  growth  than  some,  but  the  rows  of  Mme. 
Jean  Dupuy  suggested  that  it  would  make  a 
splendid  bedder. 

The  herbaceous  plants  grown  in  an  open  posi- 
tion adjoining  the  Rose  quarters  were  in  robust 
condition,  the  Pyrethruras  being  very  fine.  Here 
was  a  new  variety  of  great  merit  named  Lord 
Rosebery ,  a  very  fine  crimson  and  a  great  advance 
on  the  older  varieties.  Some  very  fine  quarters 
of  Delphiniums  were  seen,  and  the  new  seedlings 
adjoining  showed  some  very  charming  colour  and 
variety. 

Strawberries. 

These  are  naturally  the  leading  feature  at 
these  nurseries.  The  new  varieties  of  this  year 
were  first  noted.  Pineapple,  as  its  name  implies, 
has  a  brisk  touch  of  Pineapple  flavour.  It  is  a 
rich  fruit,  luscious,  and,  though  not  large,  is 
an  excellent  midseason  variety,  with  good  growth 
and  a  yellow  orange  flesh.  Epicure  was  next  on 
the  list,  and  this  tested  with  British  Queen  came 
out  favourably.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing 
British  Queen  with  Fillbasket,  and  has  the  rich 
Queen  flavour  with  the  free  growth  of  the  last- 
named.  The  fruits  vary  in  shape,  some  being 
conical,  others  inclined  to  wedge  shape,  but  it  is 
a  delicious  fruit  and  should  be  a  popular  variety. 
Connoisseur,  another  of  the  new  varieties,  is  a 
bright  vermilion  scarlet.  It  had  Scarlet  Queen 
as  one  of  the  parents,  and  the  other  was  Fill- 
basket.  It  has  bright  pink  flesh  and  a  good 
flavour.  Profit  is  the  result  of  crossing  Countess, 
an  excellent  old  variety,  with  the  well-known 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  the  cross  has  given  us  a  large 
midseason  fruit,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  Countess 
flavour  and  the  firmness  and  cropping  qualities 
of  Sir  J.  Paxton,  the  plant  being  vigorous  and 
the  leaves  thick  and  leathery,  thus  making  it  a 
eood  variety  for  poor  soils. 

Of  other  seedlings  introduced  earlier,  The 
Cropper  will,  I  think,  prove  of  great  value. 
The  plants  were  remarkable  for  their  crop  and 
vigour,  and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  classed  as 
an  improved  Fillbasket.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for 
forcing  to  follow  Royal  Sovereign.  In  Reliance 
we  have  quite  a  different  fruit,  a  main-crop,  and 
one  that  anyone  can  grow  to  advantage.  It  is 
quite  a  new  break.  The  old  Vicomtesse  H6ricart 
de  Thury  was  used  as  one  parent,  the  perpetual 
St.  Joseph  being  the  other.  It  may  be  classed 
as  a  larger  Vicomtesse,  with  its  good  flavour. 
In  this  cross  I  should  have  expected  a  later 
fruit.  Progress,  a  seedling  from  British  Queen 
and  Latest  of  All,  is  an  excellent  late  variety. 


and  should  be  most  acceptable  on  account  of  its 
fine  Queen  flavour  and  free  growth.  Bedford 
Champion,  a  very  large  fruit,  stands  out  well 
and  is  a  great  favourite  this  season,  having  borne 
wonderful  crops.  The  large  trusses  well  repay 
thinning. 

Other  varieties  one  cannot  omit  to  mention  are 
Reward  and  Laxton's  Latest.  The  first  named 
is,  I  consider,  one  of  the  best  Strawberries  raised, 
and  is  the  result  of  crossing  Royal  Sovereign  and 
British  Queen.  It  has  the  vigour  of  the  fiist 
named  and  the  flavour  is  really  fine,  the  fruits 
large  and  handsome,  mostly  wedge-shaped,  and 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  Laxton's  Latest  is 
valuable  for  its  late  crop  and  good  quality.  The 
fruits  are  rich  and  much  better  than  other  old 
late  sorts.  It  is  a  free  grower  and  a  decided 
acquisition.  Other  varieties  worth  notice  are  The 
Bedford  and  The  Laxton,  but  these  are  well 
known.  The  new  Laxton  Perpetual  is  also  largely 
grown,  and  others  of  this  type  are  being  tested. 
Messrs.  Laxton  think  that  a  valuable  new  type 
will  be  introduced  from  these. 

Other  Fruits. 

A  new  berry  called  the  Laxton  Berry,  a  cross 
between  the  Loganberry  and  Raspberry  Superla- 
tive, promises  well.  The  fruits  were  not  ripe, 
but  the  plants  were  cropping  enormously.  Messrs. 
Laxton  think  highly  of  this.  The  fruit  is  not  so 
acid  as  the  Loganberry  and  leaves  the  stalk 
freely  like  the  Raspberry.  A  new  Red  Currant 
called  Laxton's  Perfection  is  well  worth  notice. 
A  quarter  of  this 
variety  grown  along- 
side of  Fay's  was 
most  noticeable  for 
its  free  growth  and 
crop. 

Special  interest 
was  centred  on  some 
fruit  tree  crosses — 
Pears,  Apples  and 
other  fruits — and  the 
large  quantities  of 
trained  trees,  such 
as  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines and  others 
were  specially  good. 
Cordon-trained  trees 
occupied  considerable 
space,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  good 
demand  for  these 
trees  now.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants 
also  being  grown  in 
this  style.  Some  fine 
breadths  of  the  Black 
Currant  B  o  s  k  o  o  p 
Giant  were  notice- 
able ;  this  is  the  best 
black  and  almost  free 
from  the  mite.  Large 
quantities  of  Rasp- 
berry Superlati  ve, 
one  of  the  best  reds, 
are  grown,  also  the 
Loganberry  is  largely 
cultivated. 

I  have  not  space 
to  go  into  the  glass 
department  in  its 
various  phases,  but 
ray  note  would  not 
be  complete  without 
referring  to  the  good 
work  carried  on  by 
Mr.  W.  Laxton  in 
raising  and  perfect- 
ing culinary  Peas. 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Laxton  many  years 
ago  did  splendid 
work  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  gave  us 
some  good  things  in 


the  early  Marrowfats ;  the  excellent  Gradus, 
one  of  the  firm's  introductions  years  ago,  still 
holds  its  own.  G.  Wythes. 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


VlOL.IS   FROM    ChINGFOBD. 

Mr.  W.  Beeching,  Rosemede,  Sewardstone, 
Chingford,  sends  some  very  fine  named  Violas, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  careful  and 
intelligent  cultivation.  He  writes  :  "  I  enclose 
a  few  of  my  Violas  for  the  Editor's  table.  Your 
excellent  paper  has  had  so  many  directions  as  to 
the  cultivation  of  Violas  that  I  need  not  add 
thereto.  The  very  hot  weather  in  June  was 
not  favourable  to  their  growth,  but  the  recent 
rains  have  brought  them  out  again." 


ROYAL    SOVEREIGN,    ONE 


or   THE    MOST    FAMOUS    OF    MESSRS.    LAXTON  S  . 
STRAWBERRIES. 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


A  ROSE  BANK  AND   ITS   MAKING. 

LANDSLIPS  in  a  garden  are  not  desirable 
things  as  a  rule,  but  in  one  case  at  any 
rate  an  occurrence  of  this  sort  has 
been  the  cause  of  making  a  successful 
V  bank  of  Roses  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. The  case  in  question  is  in  a 
garden  in  Lincoln  belonging  to  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Hutton,  the  garden  being  so  near  the  town  that 
Roses  do  not  do  at  all  well  generally.  On  one 
side  of  this  garden  is,  or  rather  was,  a  high  stone 
wall,  being  part  of  the  old  close  wall  built  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IIL  On  the  garden  side  of 
this  wall  the  soil  came  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  top,  while  on  the  other  side  was  a  deep  drop, 
so  that  there  was  a  considerable  pressure  on  one 
side  of  the  wall. 

In  the  year  1904  the  foundations  of  the  wall 
having  been  loosend,  the  whole  wall  began  to 
slip  and  to  fall  outwards  till  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  its  falling  down  bodily.  To  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  earth  was 
dug  away  all  along  the  side  to  a  depth  of  some 
10  feet,  leaving  a  large  chasm  right  along  the 
garden  to  be  dealt  with  somehow.  Later  on  the 
top  half  of  the  wall  was  pulled  down  and  a  long 
sloping  bank  made  down  to  it  in  the  garden, 
with  a  brick  walk  at  the  bottom.  This  bank 
faces  south,  but  as  there  is  a  tall  building  close 
to  the  wall  on  the  other  side  it  gets  a  considerable 
amount  of  shade  both  from  the  sun  and  wind. 
The  Rose  Alberic  Barbier  was  chosen  to  cover 
this  bank,  and  was  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
1905,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  those  at  the 
bottom  having  grown  much  the  best. 

The  bank  itself  is  15  feet  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  this  year  (1908)  some  of  the  plants  from  the 
bottom  had  not  only  grown  up  the  bank  but 
were  going  a  pood  way  up  the  posts  of  a  pergola 
at  the  top.  The  plants  were  quite  small  when 
received  from  France,  from  the  firm  whose  name 
they  bear,  so  that  they  have  grown  very  quickly. 
Their  foliage  is  peculiar,  being  extremely  smooth 
and  shiny,  looking  almost  like  an  imitation  leaf, 
and  is  nearly  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  at 
their  best  when  just  coming  out,  when  they  are 
a  delicate  yellow  colour,  and  if  picked  then  they 


look  very  well  as  cut  flowers  ;  soon  afterwards 
they  open  out  into  a  rather  loose  white  Rose. 

From  their  rapid  growth,  the  small  amount 
of  trouble  and  the  immense  quantity  of 
flowers,  they  have  been  a  most  satisfactory 
covering  for  what  looked  like  being  an  unsightly 
object.  F.  H.  HuTTON. 

ROSE  CHARLES  LEFEBVRE. 
(Hybrid  Perpetual.) 
Well  might  the  Rev.  Foster  Melliar,  in  his 
excellent  book  on  Roses,  call  this  variety  the 
King  of  Crimsons.  How  grand  is  the  formation 
of  the  blossoms,  every  row  of  petals  beautifully 
circular  and  as  regular  as  a  Ranunculus.  Then 
what  a  colour  it  is  I  a  splendid  brilliant  velvety 
crimson.  It  is  a  variety  rather  addicted  to 
turning  "  bluish,"  a  tint  so  much  objected  to, 
but  this  is  only  when  the  old  flowers  are  sufi'ered 
to  remain  instead  of  being  cut  off  ere  they  reach 
this  objectionable  colour.  Charles  Lefebvre  has 
produced  one  very  fine  sport  in  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
a  flower  of  a  maroon  and  claret  colour  and  very 
distinct  and  beautiful.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
good  purplish  coloured  Roses  we  have.  There 
used  to  be  a  beautiful  variety  grown  years  ago 
named  Jean  Cherpin.  Its  buds  were  of  the  colour 
of  a  Black  Hamburgh  Grape.  To  see  Charles 
Lefebvre  in  perfection  it  needs  to  be  budded 
each  year,  or  pruned  back  very  hard  and  early, 
say  by  the  end  of  February.  Cut  it  well  down 
to  one  or  two  eyes  from  the  base.  By  so  doing 
the  strength  of  the  roots  are  concentrated  in 
about  two  eyes  or  buds,  which  are  quite  enough 
if  quality  is  desired.  Margaret  Brassac  and  Paul 
Jamain  are  so  very  much  like  Charles  Lefebvre 
that  only  an  expert  could  see  a  difference. 
Charles  Lefebvre  was  raised  by  Laoharine  and 
sent  out  in  1861.  Just  about  this  time  and  during 
the  following  three  or  four  years  the  collection  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  had  some  grand  additions, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before  nor 
since.  This  fact  is  very  puzzling  to  raisers. 
Why  cannot  they  produce  equally  good  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  as  in  the  past '!  Can  anyone  supply 
the  answer '!  These  very  dark  crimson  Roses 
appear  to  be  favourites  with  most  people,  espe- 
oially_tho3e  of  a  velvet-like  texture  and  strong 
scent.  A  well-formed^  deep'  crimson  Rose  is  a 
flower^that  wants  a  lot  of  beating.  P. 
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HARDY    WATER    LILIES. 

(Nymph  ,BAS.) 

NYMPH.EAS,  or  Water  Lilies,  have 
existed  through  many  ages,  and  no 
other  class  of  plants  is  more  widely 
distributed    at    the    present    time. 
Species   are    indigenous  in    almost 
all   parts  of   the  world,    and   such 
diversity  of  flower-colour  as  white,  blue,  yellow, 
red  and  many  intermediate  shades   is   found   in 
the  genus. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  coloured  hardy 
hybrid  Water  Lilies,  our  water-gardens  were 
little  thought  about,  and  contained  merely  a  few 
of  our  native  aquatics,  including  our  own  native 
Water  Lily  (Nymph;ta  alba).  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  coloured  Water  Lilies  our  garden 
waters  began  to  improve,  and  have  continued  to 
do  so  up  to  the  present  day.  Judging  from  the 
many  beautiful  and  marvellous  groups  of  aquatic 
and  waterside  plants  which  have  been  exhibited 
at  our  horticultural  shows  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  few  years,  perhaps  in  no  other 
branch  of  horticulture  have  popularity  and 
progress  been  more  rapid  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  aquatics.  Another  proof  of  this  progress  is 
found  in  the  special  lists  and  the  many  pages  of 
catalogues  now  devoted  to  this  class  of  plants  by 
the  different  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality 
of  them. 

Although  we  have  a  number  of  beautiful 
Nymphfeas  from  various  growers  and  raisers,  it 
is  to  M.  Latour-Marliac  we  owe,  perhaps,  the 
heaviest  debt  of  gratitude,  for  he  was  the  first  to 
give  us  hybrid  hardy  Water  Lilies  ;  and,  while 
others  have  since  been  introduced,  the  Marliac 
hybrids  hold  their  own,  and  for  general  utility 
are  still  unsurpassed.  Now  that  our  lakes  and 
ponds  may  be  studded  over  with  these  dainty 
Water  Lilies,  resembling,  as  it  were,  brilliantly- 
coloured  stars,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze, 
and  in  brilliance  of  colour  rivalling  the  Nyrapha;a3 
of  the  tropics,  it  may  be  said  that  no  present-day 
garden  is  complete  without  some  of  these  floral 
gems. 

The  cultivation  of  aquatics  is  of  the  very 
simplest :  All  they  require  is  some  good  soil  or 
the  mud  such  as  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  natural 
lakes.  This  is  the  natural  food  of  Nynipha;as. 
Given  this  to  grow  in  and  plenty  of  water  above 
them,  they  soon  establish  themselves  and  grow 
into  handsome  specimens,  covering  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  a  wealth  of  beautiful  foliage 
intermixed  with  star-like  flowers.  But  though 
the  culture  of  Nymphivas  is  so  simple,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that,  once  planted,  there  they  are 
to  remain  for  ever  undisturbed  or  uncared  for. 
No  !  Just  as  the  perennial  Asters  and  Sunflowers 
and  other  plants  of  our  herbaceous  borders 
require  to  be  dug  up  and  divided  when  they 
become  too  thick  or  get  out  of  bounds,  so  with 
Nymphajas.  After  growing  for  a  few  years, 
some,  such  as  the  Marliaeea  section,  being  very 
vigorous  growers,  become  so  crowded,  and  pro- 
duce so  much  foliage,  that  the  leaves  grow  right 
out  of  the  water,  and  so  completely  hide  what 
flowers  are  produced.  It  is  only  when  all  the 
leaves  are  floating  that  the  true  beauty  of  the 
plants  can  be  appreciated. 

Lakes  or  ponds  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  shel- 
tered from  rough  and  cold  wdnds,  provide  the 
most  suitable  home  for  Water  Lilies,  although, 
failing  possession  of  a  natural  piece  of  water, 
these  charming  plants  may  be  grown  in  cement 
tanks,  or  even  in  tubs.  A  lake  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  choice  aquatics  should  be  free  from  all 
coarse  weeds,  and  in  all  cases  the  natural  mud 
will  be  the  best  soil  in  which  to  plant.  Where 
it  is  impossible  to  lower  the  water  for  planting, 
this  difficulty  is  soon  got  over.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  procure  shallow  baskets  of  various 
sizes,  and  place  the  plants  in  these  with  some 
soil  ;  then  put  a  few  small  stones  on  the  surface 
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"THE   GARDEN"  FLOWER    SHOW. 


THE  long  ■  looked  -  lor  exhibition  of 
garden  produce,  for  our  readers  only, 
was  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Wednesday,  the  •2t)th  ult., 
and  proved  an  umiualitied  and  grati- 
fying success.  The  large  building  was  well 
filled,  a?  no  less  than  650  exhibits  were  entered, 
only  a  few  of  which  did  not  appear.  Mr.  E. 
Penfold,  Kingston  Road,  Leatherhead,  won  the 
silver  medal  in  the  amateurs'  section,  and  Mr.  J. 
Tomlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Goldingham,  Annings- 
ley  Park,  Chertsey,  in  the  open  classes.  The 
gold  medal  for  the  best  competitive  exhibit  in 
the  whole  show  went  to  R.  H.  Comyns,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Waterton),  Heath  Farm  House, 
Watford,  for  a  grand  collection  of  vegetables 
staged  in  the  open  section. 


SWEET    PEAS. 

By  common  consent  the  Sweet  Peas  were  the 
most  remarkable  section  of  the  show.  Alike  in 
the  number  of  competitors  and  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  they  were  remarkable.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  for  twelve  varieties  there  were  twenty 
entries  ;  in  that  for  six,  thirty -two;  in  that  for 
three,  thirty-six  ;  and  in  that  for  one,  no  less 
than  forty-five  1  The  open  section  was  not  quite 
so  strong  numerically,  nevertheless  there  were 
twenty-two  entries  in  three  classes.  Truly 
readers  of  The  Garden  are  pronounced  lovers  of 
Sweet  Peas  ! 

We  will  deal  with  the  amateur  section  first.  In 
Class  11,   twelve  bunches,  distinct,  E.  T.  Baker, 


Esq.,  B3,  Brigstock  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  was 
victorious  with  a  magnificent  collection  made  up 
of  the  following  varieties :  Frank  Dolby,  St. 
George  (splendid),  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Helen 
Lewis,  Evelyn  Hemus  (very  fine),  Elsie  Herbert 
(very  beautiful),  Burpee's  Primrose  Spencer, 
White  Spencer,  Mrs.  Hardoastle  Sykes,  Bolton's 
Pink  (excellent)  and  John  Ingman.  The  second 
prize  went  to  E.  Burnett,  Esq.,  1,  Sutherland 
Villas,  Cedar  Park  Road,  Enfield,  who  also  had 
a  charming  lot  of  flowers,  conspicuous  among 
which  were  Lord  Nelson  (very  rich  colour),  Mrs. 
H.  Sykes,  ¥^.  J.  Castle,  Frank  Dolby,  Duke  of 
'  Westminster  and  Helen  Lewis.  The  third  prize 
was  secured  by  G.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Elm  Grove, 
Quadrant  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  who  had  a 
very  good  set. 

The  first  prize  for  six  was  secured  by  Mrs.  Paul, 
11,  High  Street,  Brentwood,  who  had  Audrey 
Crier,  George  Herbert  and  Helen  Lewis  in  very 
fine  condition  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Helen  Pierce 
and  Dora  Breadmore  excellent.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Baker  followed  up  his  victory  in  the  large  class 
with  a  highly  creditable  second.  His  best 
varieties  were  Evelyn  Hemus,  Elsie  Herbert  and 
Frank  Dolby  ;  but  Countess  Spencer,  Helen 
Lewis  and  George  Herbert  were  also  very  good. 
W.  A.  Voss,  Es(j. ,  Eastwood  Road,  Rayleigh, 
Essex,  was  a  capital  third. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  Dropmore  Vicarage, 
Maidenhead,  won  with  three,  having  a  lovely 
trio  composed  of  Constance  Oliver,  Mrs.  Collier 
(in  grand  colour)  and  Evelyn  Hemus.  L.  B. 
Ellis,  Esq.,  Oakmead,  Sharnbrook,  Beds,  was  a 
very  close  second. 


Victory  in  the  class  for  one  bunch  fell  to  E. 
Penfold,  Esq.,  Kingston  Road,  Leatherhead^ 
who  had  an  exquisite  vase  of  Frank  Dolby.  Mrs. 
H.  Agar,  Orchard  House,  West  Byfleet,  was 
second  with  a  capital  lot  of  Henry  Eckford, 
which  is  a  difficult  Pea  to  do  well. 

There  were  some  huge  flowers  in  the  open 
classes.  In  the  class  for  eighteen,  victory 
fell  to  Mr.  S.  Glide,  gardener  to  D.  E. 
Higbam,  Esq.,  Coombelands,  Addlestone, 
Surrey,  who  had  immense  blooms  on  very 
long  stems,  but  not  quite  clean  in  one  or  two 
cases.  His  best  varieties  were  Countess  Spencer, 
John  Ingman,  Audrey  Crier,  Navy  Blue,  Mrs. 
Collier,  Frank  Dolby,  St.  George  and  Mrs.  H. 
Sykes.  Mr.  A.  T.  Paskett,  gardener  to  E.  J. 
j  .Johnston,  Esq. ,  Burr's  Wood,  Groombridge,  was 
a  good  second,  also  with  large  blooms.  His  best 
varieties  were  Evelyn  Hemus,  Audrey  Crier, 
Elsie  Herbert,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes  and  Black  Knigbt. 
The  third  prize  went  to  H.  A.  Sell,  Esq. ,  Kemp- 
ton  Villa,  Cromwell  Road,  Luton,  whose  flowers 
were  small  but  very  bright. 

The  class  for  twelve  brought  out  an  excellent 
collection  from  Mr.  J.  Tomlin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Goldingham,  Anningsley  Park,  Chertsey,  in 
I  which  Frank  Dolby,  Nora  Unwin,  Countess 
!  Spencer,  Helen  Lewis,  Sutton's  Queen  and 
Primrose  Spencer  were  conspicuous.  The  second 
prize  fell  to  E.  Franklin,  Esq. ,  4,  Belmont  Road, 
South  Norwood,  who  was  best  represented  by 
Helen  Lewis,  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  Countess  Spencer 
and  Queen  of  Spain.     Mr.  Paskett  was  third. 

With  six  bunches  Mrs.  T.  H.  Barnard, 
Kempston  Hoo,  Bedford,  scored.     She  had  John 
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Ingman  (under  the  name  of  George  Herbert), 
Countess  Spencer  (named  Enchantress)  and  Helen 
Lewis  extremely  good.  Mr.  Paskett  was  second 
with  Elsie  Herbert,  Black  Knight  and  Audrey 
Crier  verj'  fine. 

ROSES. 
Amateuks'  Section. 

For  eighteen  Roses,  distinct,  the  first  prize 
was  won  by  the  Rev.  .J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  with  a  splendid  even  lot 
of  blooms.  His  finest  examples  were  Dean  Hole, 
Florence  Pemberton  and  William  Sheau.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Vivian  Rolt,  Esq.,  Brook 
House,  Storrington,  Pulborough.  Beautiful 
specimens  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  and  White  Maman 
Cochet  were  shown  in  this  lot.  Third  honour 
went  to  Gulliver  Speight,  Esq.,  The  Square, 
JIarket  Harborough. 

In  Class  '2,  for  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  the  first 
prize  again  went  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  who  had  another  beautiful 
lot,  in  which  were  grand  flowers  of  White 
Maman  Cochet,  George  Laing  and  Florence 
Pemberton.  G.  Speight,  Esq.,  The  Square, 
Market  Harboro',  was  placed  second,  and  the 
third  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Brice,  4,  Providence 
Terrace,  Highbury,  Hitehin.  C.  A.  L.  Brown, 
Esq.'s  exhibit  from   Hatfield    Peverel  was  very 


position.  This  was  a  very  fine  lot  in  which  we 
noted  lovely  flowers  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and 
George  Laing  Paul.  Mr.  H.  L.  Sell,  of  Luton, 
was  awarded  third  prize. 

In  Class  4,  Mr.  W.  E.  Fielder,  gardener  to 
W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Surbiton  Hill, 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  he  staged  a  dozen 
good  blooms  and  received  the  first  prize. 

In  Class  7,  for  six  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
distinct,  H.  Matthews,  Esq. ,  of  Betchworth  was 
first :  Mr.  E.  Clements,  The  Gardens,  Trusley 
Manor,  Etwall,  Derby,  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Sell  of  Luton  third. 

For  six  Tea  Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  E.  Fielder, 
gardener  to  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  The  Lodge, 
Surbiton  Hill,  well  won  the  premier  prize  with 
good  flowers.  Mr.  H.  L.  Sell,  Luton,  was  second 
with  some  moderately  good  blooms. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Curtis,  The  Old  Rectory,  North 
Petherton.  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas  and  Gladioli 
were  superb.  A  pretty  series  won  second  prize 
for  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Soames,  Lyncroft,  Bromley, 
Kent,  and  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E. 
Clements,  The  Gardens,  Trusley  Manor,  Etwall, 
Derby. 

A  special   first    prize  was   awarded   to   Mrs. 
T.  H.  Barnard,  Kempton  Hoo,  Betlford. 


GARDEN    FLOWER. 

The  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  garden  flowers 
(amateurs)  brought  nine  competitors,  and  the 
quality  and  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits 
were  excellent.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
George  Cheney,  Esq.,  Broadway,  Kettering,  who 
had  excellent  examples  of  Carnation  Lord 
Roberts,  Rose  Anna  Olivier,  Phlox,  Montbretia, 
Stocks  and  Gaillardias.  The  second  prize  was 
allocated    to     Lady    Susan    Trueman,    Bayman 


CARNATIONS. 

The  class  for  six  vases  of  border  Carnations, 
three  blooms  in  each  (amateurs),  brought  together 
a  dozen  competitors,  the  first  prize  going  to  an 
admirable  lot  of  blooms  from  R.  Morton,  Esq. , 
Grange  Dean,  Woodside  Park,  N.  Second  honours 
fell  to  A.  Childs,  Esq.,  Brown  Candover,  near 
Alresford,  Hants,  whose  flowers  of  the  Maid 
(yellow)  and  Hildegarde  (white)  were  excellent. 
H.  E.  Greef,  Esq.,  St.  Andrews  Terrace,  Cam- 
bridge, was  a  good  third. 

For  three  vases  of  border  Carnations,  three 
blooms  of  each  (amateurs),  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Shackle,  Dropmore  Vicarage,  Maidenhead,  was 
placed  first  with  good  blooms  of  Sir  Bevys, 
crimson  ;  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  yellow  ;  and 
Ketton  Rose.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  C. 
Cox,  Farnham  Common,  Slough  ;  he  exhibited 
very  fine  blooms  of  scarlet,  pink  and  fancy  sorts. 


FIRST  PRIZE  COLLECTION  OF  FRUIT  (OPE.V  SECTION).      (S)iowii  h.ii  Mr.  M.  Webster,  gardener  tn  E.  J.  Preston,  Esij.,  Keken  Park,  Beckciiliaiii,  Kent.) 


highly  commended.  There  were  eleven  exhibits 
in  this  class. 

Class  3,  for  nine  Tea  Roses,  distinct,  G.  Speight, 
Esq. ,  was  the  champion  with  nice  clean  specimens, 
those  of  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  and  Mme. 
C.  Soupert  being  particularly  good.  The  second 
prize  went  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  Dropmore 
Vicarage,  Maidstone. 

For  six  Tea  Roses,  distinct,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem- 
berton, the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle  and  D.  L.  Freeland, 
Esq.,  Snodland,  Kent,  won  in  the  order  named. 
There  were  eight  exhibits  in  this  class,  so  the  prize- 
winners may  be  congratulated  on  their  success. 

In  Class  6,  for  six  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  the 
first  prize  went  to  ]SIrs.  E.  Penfold,  Kingston 
Road,  Leatherhead,  and  tlie  second  to  George 
Cheney,  Esq.,  Kettering. 

Class  7,  for  nine  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  distinct,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle  was  the  champion.  He  had 
grand  flowers  of  Princesse  M^rtohersky,  J.  B. 
Clark  and  Dean  Hole.  G.  Speight,  Esq.,  was 
second,  and  D.  L.  Freeland,  Esq.,  third. 

Class  8,  for  six  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  distinct, 
the  Rev.  .1.  B.  Shackle  was  again  first.  Mrs. 
A.  Brice,  Higlibury,  Hitehin,  was  second.  In 
this  class  two  exhibits  were  disqualified  as  being 
not  ot'Oording  to  schedule. 

Ol'EN  Se<5Tiok.  .. 

Class  1,  for  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  the 
Rev.   .1.    H.    Pemberton  occupied    the  premier 


Manor,  Chesham,  Bucks,  whose  chief  exhibits 
were  Ceanoth uses,  Alstnf  merlas.  Fuchsia  globosa, 
Bocconia,  Phlox  and  Hollyhock.  The  third 
prize  was  taken  bj'  A.  Childs,  Esq.,  Alresford, 
Hants,  whose  chief  exhibits  were  Scabious, 
Scarlet  Phlox,  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose,  Bocconia 
cordata  and  Stenactis. 

In  a  similar  class,  for  six  bunches  (amateurs), 
the  first  prize  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Shackle,  Dropmore  Vicarage,  Maidenhead,  whose 
vases  of  Sweet  Peas,  yellow  Carnations,  Alstrce- 
meria  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  Roses  were  very 
charming.  The  second  prize  went  to  E.  Pen- 
fold,  Esq.,  Leatherhead,  who  displayed  La  vatera. 
Candytuft,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  and 
Sweet  Peas  in  excellent  form.  Third  honours 
fell  to  G.   Cheney,   Esq.,  Broadway,    Kettering. 

The  four  exhibits  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches 
of  garden  flowers  (open)  made  a  brave  show.  A 
beautiful  series  won  first  prize  for  Mr.  W.  E. 
Fielder,  gardener  to  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  The 
Lodge,  Surbiton.  Phloxes,  Carnations,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  Roses,  Ceanotlius,  (iodetias. 
Zinnias,  Stocks  and  Sweet  Peas  were  splendid. 
A  good  second  was  found  in  Mr.  Sell,  who  had 
fine  Achilleas,  Roses,  Lathyrus,  Erigeron  and 
Gaillardias.  The  third  prize  was  well  won  by 
Mr.  R.  Brown,  gardentr  to  Lady  Tress  Barry, 
St.  Leonards  Hill,  Windsor. 

For  six  bunches  of  garden  flowers  (open)  there 
was  a  spirited  contest.     The  first  prize  went  to 


H.  E.  Greef,  Esq.,  St.  Andrew's  Terrace,  Cam- 
bridge, was  again  third. 

The  class  for  twelve  vases  of  border  Carnations, 
distinct,  three  blooms  of  each  (open),  brought 
three  fine  groups,  the  first  prize  being  awarded 
to  R.  Morton,  Esq.,  Grange  Dean,  Woodside 
Park,  N.,  who  staged  a  most  beautiful  lot  of 
flowers  in  selfs  and  fancies,  the  entire  lot  denoting 
the  best  culture.  The  second  prize  went  to  F. 
Fairlie,  Esq.,  Springfigld  Road,  Acton,  who  had 
a  choice  lot  of  blooms.  E.  C.  Curtis,  Esq.,  The 
Old  Rectory,  North  Petherton,  secured  the  th\rd 
prize. 

For  six  vases  of  border  Carnations,  three  blooms 
of  each  (open),  there  were  seven  competitors,  the 
premier  award  once  more  going  to  R.  Morton, 
Esq.,  Woodside  i'ark.  His  scarlet  and  yellow 
selfs  were  superb  flowers.  J.  Fairlie,  Esq., 
Aoton,  was  second  and  H.  E.  Greef,  Esq.,  St. 
Andrew's  Terrace,  Cambridge,  third. 


VIOLAS,    PANSIES    AND    ANNUALS. 

For  six  Violas  (Tufted  Pansies),  distinct 
(amateurs),  E.  Moseley,  Esq.,  Brisbane  Road, 
Ilford,  was  first  with  Goalkeeper,  Immortality, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  R.  Johnstone  and  others.  The  second 
prize  went  to  W.  Poulteney,  Esq.,  New  Barnet. 

In  the  class  for  six  fancy  Pansies,  three  blooms 
of  each  (amateurs),  the  first  prize  was  well  won  by 
T.   Hamilton,  Esq.,  Cjatbridge,  Linark,  whose 
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flowers  of  Robert  Melville,  Tom  MoCuUuiti  and 
Alice  Lister  were  very  fine  indeed.  Second 
prize  went  to  V.  Rolt,  Esq.,  Storrington,  near 
Piilborough,  Sussex,  for  capital  blooms  of  David 
Wilson,  W.  H.  Clark  and  R.  C.  Dickson. 

For  twelve  Violas,  three  blooms  of  each  (open), 
VV.  Compston,  Esq.,  Higher  Hurdsfield,  was 
first  with  large  and  good  flowers,  the  second 
prize  being  awarded  to  ilr.  H.  L.  Sell,  Luton, 
Beds. 

For  nine  kinds  of  annuals  (amateurs),  first 
prize  was  appropriated  by  H.  Cox,  Esq. ,  Jersey 
Lodge,  Maidenhead,  for  excellent  vases  of 
Zinnias,  Nigella,  Marigolds,  Stocks,  Salpiglossis 
and  Godetias.  Second  honours  fell  to  Lady  Susan 
Trueman,  Chesham,  Bucks,  whose  best  vases 
were  Chrysanthemum  burbidgeanum,  Shirley 
Poppies  and  Esclischoltzias.  G.  Harrow,  Esq. , 
Ponder's  End,  Enfield,  was  placed  third. 

For  twelve  kinds  of  annuals  (open),  the  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Tomlin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Goldingham,  Annings- 
ley  Park,  Chertsey. 
He  had  good  vases  of 
Godetias,  Sweet  Peas, 
Lavateras  and  Mari- 
golds. Lady  Tress 
Barry,  St.  Leonard's 
Hill,  Windsor  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  R.  Brown), 
was  a  good  second. 
Third  prize  wasawarded 
to  Mr.  G.  Harrow, 
Ponder's  End,  Enfield. 


In  the  open  class  for  a  table  decoration  of  any 
flowers  there  was  only  one  competitor,  Mrs. 
Sell  being  once  again  awarded  first  prize.  The 
display  was  very  pretty  indeed,  pink  and 
cream  Sweet  Peas  and  dainty  foliage  beautifully 
arranged  well  meriting  the  distinction. 

For  a  table  decoration  of  Roses  (ladies  only), 
Mrs.  Sell  was  again  the  only  competitor,  securing 
first  prize  for  a  fine  exhibit. 

In  the  class  for  a  table  decoration,  any  flowers 
(ladies  only),  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sell  was  the  first  of  the 
three  exhibitors  with  a  really  charming  display. 
Cream  and  lavender  Sweet  Peas  with  pale  green 
Asparagus  fronds  and  pieces  of  tanned  Hornbeam 
judiciously  worked  in  made  a  striking  exhibit 
that  fully  deserved  leading  honours.  Second 
prize  was  secured  by  Mrs.  Edwards,  2,  Warwick 
Terrace,  Sydenham,  who  had  Henry  Eckford, 
a  cream  Sweet  Pea,  deftly  disposed  with  foliage. 
Third  prize  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mrs. 
H.  J.   Kybert,  74,   Heigham  Road,  East  Ham, 


whose   Sweet  Pea  flowers  were  very  pretty,  but 
rather  formally  arranged. 

There  were  four  charming  table  decorations  of 
Roses  in  Class  "20  (amateurs),  a  really  charming 
table  of  Irish  Elegance,  single,  winning  leading 
honours  for  Mrs.  A.  E.  CuUis,  52,  EUerby  Street, 
Fulham,  W.  Dainty  buds  and  lovely  foliage 
made  a  most  artistic  decoration.  The  second 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Turner,  66, 
Victory  Road,  South  Wimbledon,  with  pink  and 
cream  Roses  deftly  disposed.  Third  prize  went 
to  Mrs.  E.  Esdaile,  St.  Leonards,  Crescent  Road, 
New  Barnet,  clusters  of  Dorothy  Perkins  making 
a  pretty  decoration.  The  green  centre  cloth 
spoilt  this  display. 

No  less  than  nine  exhibitors  entered  the  class 
for  a  table  decoration  of  any  flowers  (amateurs), 
nearly  all  of  them  using  Sweet  Peas.  First  prize 
was  secured  by  Mrs.  L.  Jones,  100,  Marsala 
Road,  Lewisham,  S.E.  Enchantress  or  a  similar 
Sweet  Pea  made  a  lovely  exhibit,  and  this  was 
iinproved  by  the  addition  of  Asparagus,  Gypso- 
phila  and  Grasses,  Second  prize  was  well  won 
by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sell,  Kempton  A'illa,  Luton,  Beds, 
the  combination  of  colour  and  the  subjects  used 
being  all  that  could  be  desired.  Third  prize 
u ent  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Rowland,  Muekleton  Manor, 
Gloucester. 

There  were  four  baskets  of  flowers  in  Class  .SI 
(ladies),  pretty  Sweet  Peas  and  a  few  sprays  of 
other  subjects  winning  first  prize  for  Mrs.  A. 
Swann,  Ramsden  Heath,  Billericay,  Essex.  Mrs. 
Sell,  Luton,  was  a  good  second,  the  yellow 
colouring  being  rather  overdone,  otherwise  the 
basket  was  very  pleasing.  Mrs.  Alex.  Stenning, 
Hoathley  Hill,  East  Grinstead,  was  third  with 
an  interesting  basket  that  must  have  been  very 
pretty  earlier  in  the  day. 

Of  the  two  bouquets  shown  Mrs.  Sell  was  an 
easy  first  prize-winner,  having  Roses,  Carnations 
and  Sweet  Peas  artistically  disposed  among 
Asparagus  foliage.  Second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Lightfoot,  256,  Friern  Road,  East 
Dulwicli,  for  a  bouquet  of  Roses. 

Of  the  six  entrants  for  a  lady's  spraj'  Sweet 
Peas  superbly  arranged  with  pretty  foliage  won 
first  prize  for  Mrs.  Sell.  Mrs.  Edward  was  second 
with  a  spray  of  Odontoglossum  and  Aspiragus, 
and  third  prize  for  Raby  Castle  Carnation  went 
to  Miss  E.  H.  Ekins,  Rushden,  St.  Albans. 

There  were  seven  competing  in  the  class  for  a 
gentleman's  buttonhole.  Miss  Ekins  winning  first 
prize  with  three  pretty  buds  of  a  Noisette  Rose  ; 
Mrs.  Edwards  was  second  with  an  Odontoglossum 
and  a  bud  of  William  Allan  Richardson  won 
third  for  Mrs.  A.  Swann. 

For  the  best  greenhouse  or  window  plant  Mr. 
W.  G.  Child  was  first  with  Manettia  bicolor  and 
Mr.  W.  Bignell  second  with  a  small,  well-grown 
Palm. 


TABLE  DECORA- 
TIONS, BASKETS 
AND  BOUQUETS. 

There  was  only  one 
competitor  in  the  open 
class  for  a  table  decora- 
tion of  Roses,  Dorothy 
Perkins  being  used  in 
association  with  Aspara- 
gus. This  was  exliibited 
by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sell, 
Luton. 


FIRST  PRIZE   EXHIBIT   OF  TWELVE   BDKi.HES  OF  SWEET   rE.\S   (AMATEUR  SECTIO>'), 
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VEGETABLES. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  not 
less  than  nine  kinds  (open),  brought  seven  com- 
petitors, whose  exhibits  denoted  the  higliest 
cultural  skill ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
of  the  leading  groups  that  the  collections  would 
have  occupied  winning  positions  in  any  competi- 
tion in  the  kingdom.  The  first  prize  in  a  close 
contest  was  awarded  to  R.  H.  Comyns, 
Esq.,  Heath  Farm  House,  Watford  {gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Waterton),  who  staged  fourteen 
distinct  sorts,  including  Prize-winner  Pea, 
Canadian  Wonder  Dwarf  Bean,  Mammoth  Long- 
pod  Broad  Bean,  Cauliflower  Magnum  Bonum, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Perfection  Tomato,  Windsor 
Castle  Potato,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  Carrots, 
Cabbage,  Leeks,  Celery  and  Cucumbers  as  his 
best.  This  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Sutton's  seeds 
also  received  the  gold  medal  awarded  "  for  the 
best  competitive  exhibit  in  the  show."  Little 
inferior  was  the  collection  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Gaiger,  gardener  at  Kendall  Hall,  Elstree, 
Herts,  which  received  second  prize.  In  this 
group  some  fifteen  kinds  were  staged,  and  great 
excellence  marked  the  exhibits  throughout.  The 
third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tomlin,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Goldingham,  Anningsley  Park,  Chertsey. 

For  six  dishes  of  Peas,  distinct  (open),  Mr.  W. 
Waterton,    gardener   to    R.    H.    Comyns,    Esq., 


For  two  Cucumbers  (open),  T.  Jackson,  Esq. , 
North  Hill,  Highgate,  N. ,  was  first,  Mr.  W. 
Waterton,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Comyns,  Esq., 
Watford,  coming  second. 

There  were  no  less  than  seventeen  collections 
of  vegetables  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  not  less 
than  six  kinds.  First  prize  was  secured  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Boyes,  The  Grange,  ISt.  Albans,  Herts,  t 
with  a  really  creditable  display.  Cauliflowers, 
Longpod  Beans,  Carrots,  Scarlet  Runners,  Beet, 
Peas,  Marrows  and  Potatoes  were  all  well  done. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Rowland  won  second  prize  with  a  very 
fine  display,  this  following  the  leader  closely. 
Onions,  Cauliflowers  and  Celery  were  superbly 
shown  in  this  exhibit.  Third  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Gentle,  Bedmond,  Kings  Langley, 
with  a  capital  exhibit. 

The  seven  exhibits  of  three  dishes  of  Peas 
(amateurs)  were  a  good  feature  of  the  show. 
First  honours  went  to  Mr.  A.  Childs,  Brown 
Candover,  near  Alresford,  Hants,  for  a  splendid 
trio.  Mr.  F.  J.  Gentle  was  a  close  second,  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  Rowland  third. 

Seventeen  dishes  of  Peas  made  a  capital  dis- 
play in  the  amateurs'  single  dish  class,  Mr.  H. 
Matthews,  Brockham  Green,  Betchworth,  Surrey, 
being  first  with  Quite  Content.  Second  prize 
was  secured  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lessware,  East  Barnet 
Road,  New  Barnet.  We  were  pleased  to  see  so 
fine  an  exhibit  of  vegetables. 


Childs  was  placed  first  with  an  example  of  New 
Scarlet  Intermediate  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Boyes 
second  with  a  beautiful  example  of  Carter's 
Summer  Favourite. 

No  less  than  fifteen  exhibits  of  three  Beet- 
roots (Turnip-rooted)  were  shown  in  a  class  for 
amateurs.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Child,  Thornton  Heath,  with  a  clear  trio, 
followed  in  the  second  place  by  Mr.  H.  Hayter, 
Fieldhurst,  Addlestone. 


FIRST   PRIZE   COLLECTION    OF   VEGETABLES   (AMATEUR   SECTION).      (Slioivn  hij  Dr.  Boyes. 


Heath  Farm  House,  Watford,  was  first.  He 
had  fine  dishes  of  Masterpiece,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Quite  Content  and  Prize-winner.  Second  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Clements,  gardener  at 
Trusley  Manor,  Derby,  and  the  third  prize  went 
to  Mr.  H.   L.  Sell,  Luton,  Beds. 

A  similar  class  for  three  dishes  brought  eight 
collections,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  W, 
Gaiger,  gardener  at  Kendall  Hall,  Elstree, 
and  second  to  Mr.  W.  Waterton,  gardener 
to  R.  H.  Comyns,  Esq.,  Heath  Farm  House, 
Watford. 

In  the  open  class  for  three  dishes  of  Potatoes 
seven  competitors  entered.  Mr.  R.  Brown,  gar- 
dener to  Lady  Tress  Barry,  St.  Leonard's  Hill, 
Windsor,  was  the  champion.  His  dishes  of 
Superlative,  .May  Queen  and  Gladiator  were 
superb  examples.  An  equal  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  A.  H.  Boyes,  Ksq..  The  Grange,  St. 
Albans,  Herts,  and  Mr.  W.  Waterton,  gardener 
to  R.  H.  Comyns,  Esq.,  Heath  House  Farm, 
Watford.  Snowdrop,  Centenary,  Duke  of  York 
and  Superlative  were  specially  noticeable  in  these  ^ 
exhibits. 

The  class  for  one  dish  of  Tomatoes  (open) 
brought  tight  competitors,  Mr.  J.  Tomlin, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Goldingham,  taking  first  prize 
with  Sunrise.  Second  ])rize  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Gaiger,  gardener,  Kendall  Hall,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Nine  exhibits  of  three  dishes  of  Potatoes 
(amateurs)  were  a  meritorious  lot.  Superbly 
fine  tubers  secured  first  prize  for  Dr.  A.  H.  Boyes, 
The  Grange,  St.  Albans.  The}-  were  without 
a  blemish,  and  were  represented  by  Carter's 
Surprise,  Duke  of  York  and  Snowdrop.  We 
have  never  seen  finer  Potatoes  so  early  in  the 
season.  Mr.  A.  Childs  had  an  interesting  series 
which  secured  second  prize  for  him,  and  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Rowland  with  a  nice  lot. 

There  were  sixteen  entries  in  the  amateur's 
class  for  a  single  dish  of  Potatoes,  these  making 
an  excellent  contest.  Mr.  F.  J.  Gentle,  Bedmond, 
King's  Langley,  was  placed  first  with  Windsor 
Castle.  Mr.  E.  Penfold,  Kingston  Road,  Leather- 
head,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Front 
Road,  Thornton  Heath,  third. 

For  a  bunch  of  autumn-sown  Onions,  there 
were  seven  competitors,  Mr.  E.  Penfold  being 
the  champion  with  grand  Ailsa  Craig ;  Mr. 
Gentle  was  second. 

Ten  exhibits  of  Vegetable  Marrows  made  a 
good  show  in  the  amateur  class  for  a  single 
Marrow.  Mr.  Gentle  was  first  with  a  capital 
example  of  Sutton's  Long  White  and  Mr.  C.  I 
Cox,  Bucklands  Cottage,  Farnham  Common, 
Slough,  second  with  a  pretty  exhibit. 

Carrots  were  well  shown  by  amateurs,  no  less 
than  eleven  exhibits  being  in  evidence.      Mr.  A. 


FRUIT. 
Competition  in  the  open  section  was  good  in. 
most  classes,  and  the  amateurs  also  stagOT  som& 
very  fine  dishes. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  consisting  of  Goose- 
berries, Currants  and  Raspberries,  Mr.  Mark- 
Webster,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Preston,  Esq.,  Kelsey 
Park,  Beckenham,  Kent,  showed  five  varieties  of 
Gooseberries,  two  of  Raspberries  and  Red,  Black 
and  White  Currants,  all  in  magnificent  condition. 
Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Clements- 
for  a  really  interesting  exhibit. 

For  three  dishes  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  E. 
Clements  was  the  only  exhibitor  and  was  placed 
first.  Laxton's  Latest,  The  Bedford  and  Water- 
loo were  the  varieties  shown. 

Four  entered  for  the  collection  of  Gooseberries, 
Currants  and  Raspberries  (amateurs),  and  made 
a  highly  creditable  dis- 
play. First  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  Child 
with  the  Currants  (Black, 
White  and  Red)  well 
represented  and  superb 
Raspberries.  The  Goose- 
berries were,  nice  and 
ripe.  A  close  second 
was  found  in  Mr. 
W.  Bignell,  5,  Castle 
Y'ard,  Highgate,  N.,  who 
had  a  capital  series ;  and 
third  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  H.  Bass,  22,  High 
Street,  Highgate,  with 
a  comprehensive  display. 
Four  exhibitors  showed 
in  the  amateurs'  class 
for  two  dishes  of 
Gooseberries,  Mr.  Pen- 
fold  winning  with 
splendid  fruit.  Mr.  H. 
Bass  was  placed  second 
with  much  smaller 
though  ripe  fruit,  and 
;  Mr.  Bignell  was  a  good 

third. 
Mr.    E.    Penfold   was  a  capital   first  for  two 
dishes  of  Red  Currants  in  handsome  form  and 
condition,  and  Mr.  Rowland  was  placed  second. 

The  same  order  was  observed  in  the  class  for 
two  dishes  of  White  Currants,  the  exhibits  in 
both  cases  being  meritorious. 

For  two  dishes  of  Black  Currants,  distinct, 
Mr.  H.  Bass  was  a  good  first  with  handsome 
fruits.  Mr.  C.  C.  Rowland  had  beautiful  fruit 
for  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  Bignell  was  close 
up  for  third  honours. 

Splendid  fruit  was  shown  in  the  amateur  class 
for  a  dish  of  Raspberries,  and  seven  entries  were 
forthcoming.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Piatt,  Ken  View, 
View  Road.  Highgate,  N. ,  was  a  good  first  with 
large  bright  berries ;  Mr.  William  Lamprey, 
King's  Sutton,  near  Banburj',  second  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Matthews  third. 

Three  capital  exhibits  were  shown  in  the 
class  for  three  dishes  of  Currants — red,  white  and 
black.  Mr.  C.  Cox  was  an  excellent  first, 
Mr.  Penfold  second  with  a  good  series  and  Mr. 
R.  J.  G.  Read,  Cadbyrie  House,  Ealing,  W.,  third. 
For  a  dish  of  fruit  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
class  Lady  Susan  Trueman.  Bayman  Manor, 
Chesliam,  Bucks,  was  placed  first  for  a  splendid 
Melon  and  Mr.  Rowland  second  with  large 
Bigarreau  Cherries.     There  were  ten  entries. 

licfereiiri'  In  TraiU'  Kxlti/iits  iriU  be  fimnd  on  paije  r. 
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or  a  few  ties  across  the  basket  to  keep  the  plant 
from  floating  out.  Each  plant  can  then  be  sunk 
where  it  is  intended  to  grow,  and  before  the 
basket  has  rotted  away  the  plant  will  have 
rooted  through  and  secured  itself  to  the  bottom 
Large  plants  may  also  be  planted  by  fixing  a 
stone  or  other  weight  to  the  root  and  dropping 
the  whole  in  where  the  plant  is  required  to  grow. 
In  artificial  ponds  or  tanks  a  copious  inflow  of 
water  is  not  at  all  desirable  ;  a  trickle  of  water 
sufficient  to  keep  things  wholesome  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  is,  indeed,  far  better  than  a  constant 
inrush.  In  small  tanks  a  layer  of  soil  to  the 
depth  of  10  inches  or  12  inches  might  be  spread 
over  the  bottom,  and  in  larger  structures  little 
mounds  or  hillocks,  made  by  placing  a  few  turves 
together,  should  be  formed. 

When  planting,  secure  the  plant  with  a  peg  or 
weight  to  prevent  it  floating.  The  soil  in  which 
Nymphfeas  are  to  be  planted  should  be  prepared 
some  months  before  it  is  required,  and  should 
consist  of  good  turfy  loam  which  has  been  cut 
and  stacked  for  at  least  twelve  months,  plenty 
of  half-decayed  leaves  and  some  sharp  sand,  and 
the  compost  should  be  kept  dry  until  it  is  wanted 
for  use.  The  use  of  manures  in  any  form  I  do 
not  advocate,  as  they  only  excite  rank  leaf- 
growth  and  predispose  to  disease. 

The   Best   Time   for   Dividing  or   Planting 

NYMPH.liAS 

is  the  spring,  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  although  they  may  be  safely  moved  at  a 
much  later  period.  If  planted  at  the  time  stated 
the  plants  make  sufficient  progress  to  give  a 
supply  of  bloom  before  the  summer  is  gone.  The 
flowering  season  for  established  plants  begins 
early  in  June,  reaches  its  height  in  August,  and 
in  good  years  lasts  well  on  into  October. 

The  depth  of  water  required  for  the  culture  of 
Nymph«as  may  vary  from  18  inches  to  4  feet  or 

0  feet ;  but,  although  I  believe  some  of  the 
stronger-growing  ones  would  do  in  a  much  greater 
depth,  it  is  not  wise  to  plant  them  so  deeply,  for 
they  could  not  be  got  at  without  a  boat  or  raft, 
and  when  it  became  necessary  to  divide  and 
transplant  them  the  water  would  have  to  be 
lowered,  and  this  is  not  always  an  easy  matter. 

1  should,  therefore,  never  plant  choice  Nymphseas 
in  a  greater  depth  of  water  than  I  could  get  at 
with  a  pair  of  wading-boots,  with  the  tops  made 
long  enough  to  come  well  up  under  the  arms. 
Four  feet  of  water  above  the  crowns  of  any  of  the 
stronger-growing  varieties  is  quite  enough,  and 
not  less  than  a  foot  above  the  lesser-growing 
ones. 

A  crowded  water-garden  is  often  a  matter  of 
necessity  ;  but  where  space  is  at  command  the 
plants  are  best  in  bold  groups  and  far  enough 
apart  to  keep  them  quite  distinct,  while  allowing 
for  efiective  contrast  in  colour.  All  the  Mar- 
liacea  section,  being  of  strong  growth,  together 
with  similar  strong-growing  kinds,  should  be 
placed  in  the  deepest  water,  but  should  not  be 
put  so  far  out  that  their  beauty  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  margin  of  the  pond  or  lake.  Drawing 
nearer  to  the  margin,  where  the  water  will 
naturally  be  a  little  more  shallow,  we  may  plant 
the  Laydekeri  section  and  some  of  the  American 
hybrids,  which  will  be  admirably  suited  for  this 
position  ;  and  for  planting  nearest  to  the  margin 
we  have  the  lovely  odoiata  section  and  the 
pygm^a  forms.     To  give 

A  List  and  Description  of  the  Nymph^eas 
in  cultivation  at  the  present  day  would  occupy 
far  too  much  time  and  space.  They  are  accu- 
rately described  by  those  who  make  a  speciality 
of  them.  But  a  few  might  be  mentioned  which 
stand  out  above  all  others.  The  first  is  N. 
gloriosa,  which  is  beyond  doubt  a  grand  variety, 
rich  carmine-red  in  colour,  with  abundance  of 
bright  orange  stamens,  and  the  only  Nymphsa 
with  five  sepals.  N.  Marliacea  chromatella  and 
N.  odorata  sulphuraa  are  still  the  best  yellow- 
flowered  varieties  we  possess ;  ellisiana,  atro- 
purpurea,  sanguinea  and  William  Falconer  are 
some  of  our  best  dark-flowered  varieties  ;  and  for 


rich  rosy  crimson 
we  have  James 
Brydon,  quite  one  of 
the  best  American 
varieties;  lucidaand 
Robinsonii  are  also 
good  in  this  shade 
of  colour.  Of  white- 
flowered  varieties 
there  is  none  better 
than  gladstoniana 
and  Marliacea 
albida.  The  odorata 
section,  of  which 
rosacea,  rubra  and 
exquisita  are  some 
of  the  best  known, 
are  all  sweetly 
scented.  The  last- 
named  section  will 
soon  deteriorate  if 
confined  in  small 
tanks,  and  I  have 
sometimes  heard  of 
failures  with  it 
under  such  condi- 
tions, which  can  only 
be  attributed  to 
confinement.  The 
odorata  section  is 
easily  distinguished 
from  all  others,  as 
the  varieties  have 
long,  wiry  -  looking 
rhizomes,  or  root- 
stocks,  sometimes 
measuring  4  feet  or 
5  feet  in  length. 
Where  space  can  be 
found  for  them  to 
grow  freely  on  the 
bottom  of  large  or 
medium  -sized  ponds, 
they  are  bound  to 
succeed. 

Although  Nym- 
phasas  are  naturally 
sun  -  loving  plants, 
yet  I  have  always 
noticed      that      the 

water-garden  is  seen  at  its  loveliest  on  dull, 
showery  days,  when  the  water  is  clear  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  thickly  set  with  diamond 
drops  that  glisten  and  sparkle  like  rubies,  topaz 
and  garnets.  The  flowers  vary  as  to  opening  and 
closing,  and  while  on  bright  days,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  they  open  in  early  morning  and, 
unless  the  weather  is  dull,  mostly  close  about  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  season 
advances  just  the  reverse  takes  place — they  open 
later  in  the  day,  and  sometimes  keep  open  even 
into  the  early  moonlight  of  a  summer's  night. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
THE    PLUME    POPPY. 

(BOCCONIA   CORD  ATA.) 

This  is  a  handsome  perennial  introduced  into 
this  country  from  China  in  1795.  It  is  a  noble, 
hardy  plant,  valuable  both  for  its  foliage  and  for 
its  inflorescence.  It  throws  up  a  mass  of  close- 
growing  stems,  often  to  a  height  of  9  feet  or 
more,  these  being  clothed  with  silvery  grey, 
deeply-veined  leaves,  which  are  deeply  lobed. 
The  tall  stems  are  terminated  by  panicles  of 
creamy  white  flowers.  Some  of  the  terminal 
panicles  are  often  almost  3  feet  in  length,  and 
the  flower-shoots  also  throw  out  lateral  bloom 
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shrubberies,  or  anywhere  where  abundant  room 
may  be  given  it  for  future  development. 
Growing  at  the  back  of  wide  herbaceous  borders, 
associated  with  such  plants  as  Arundo  Donax 
and  the  graceful  Spiraea  lindleyana,  its  effect  is 
very  distinct  and  ornamental,  the  towering  stems 
with  their  great  feathery  plumes  shaded  from 
ivory  white  to  reddish  brown  being  unique 
in  tint  and  form,  while  the  green  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lobed  leaves  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  silvery  white  of  their  woolly 
reverse. 

The  plant  requires  some  time  to  become 
thoroughly  established  and  to  attain  its  rightful 
proportions,  but  when  once  thoroughly  natu- 
ralised is  indifferent  to  soil,  throwing  up  stems 
exceeding  9  feet  in  height  even  on  a  bank  of  light 
stony  staple,  which  is  persistently  robbed  by 
the  roots  of  neighbouring  Fir  trees.  The  Boeeonia 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  gardens  that  can  afford 
room  for  it.  When  once  established  it  must, 
however,  be  kept  within  bounds,  as  it  is  a 
veritable  land-grabber,  and  if  unrestricted  its 
suckers  will  encroach  on  the  surrounding  ground, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  its  neighbours. 
The  nut  brown  stems  of  the  withered  blossoms 
should  never  be  cut  away,  but  allowed  to  remain, 
when  they  will  provide  an  autumn  picture  as 
pleasing  as  the  gradations  of  tones  one  gets 
After  the  blossoms  fade  they  turn   to    earlier  in  the  flowers.     The  Boeeonia  is  a  capital 


an   amber-brown  colour,  which   has  a  pleasing 
effect. 

No  garden  should  be  without  this  excellent 
plant,  which  is  at  once  bold,  handsome  and 
picturesque.  It  is  especially  suited  for  massing, 
when  a  noble  picture  is  secured,  or  for  planting 
in  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn,  in  the  front  of 


plant  for  the  wild  garden,  as  when  once  well 
established  it  will  hold  its  own  with  the  native 
vegetation.  It  may  be  easily  raised  by  root- 
cuttings  2  inches  in  length  placed  in  porous  soil 
in  pans  and  kept  moderately  moist  under  glass. 
It  was  at  one  time  known  as  Macleaya  cordata. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzhbkbert. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN  WORK   WEEK   BY  WEEK. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  —  The 
Erythronium  (Dog's-tooth  Violet)  is  a 
pretty  subject  to  plant  at  the  present 
time.  Although  not  fastidious  as  to 
soil  it  does  not  succeed  very  well  in 
heavy  clay.  I  plant  it  in  well-worked 
soil,  2  inches  deep  and  3  inches  apart,  in  colonies 
for  eflfect,  choosing  semi-shaded  quarters.     I  am 


1. — SHOOTS  SUITABLE  FOR  MAKING   INTO   CUTTINGS 
OK  PIPINGS. 

busy  layering  Pinks  and  Carnations,  which 
will  be  severed  from  the  old  plants  when  well 
rooted.  Gladioli,  the  spikes  of  which  are  growing 
vigorously,  may  be  improved  by  frequent  appli- 
cations of  liquid  manure,  and  Asters  and  Stocks 
also  take  kindly  to  this  feeding.  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias  and  similar  bedding  plants  may  now 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  for  next  season's 
supplies.  The  former  may  be  propagated  in  a 
bed  in  the  open,  using  light  sandy  soil,  or  they 
can  be  inserted  in  similar  soil  in  boxes.  Select 
firm  growths  and  trim  off  the  lower  leaves. 

The  Window  Garden. — The  white  and  blue 
Campanulas  should  now  be  making  a  beautiful 
display  in  the  window.  See  that  the  soil  does 
not  get  dry  or  their  period  of  blossoming  will  be 
shortened.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  in  the 
window  to  remain  in  one  position  continuously  ; 
they  should  be  turned  round  from  time  to  time 
as  they  benefit  considerably  thereby.  Those  who 
wish  to  raise  a  fresh  batch  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums 
and  similar  plants  should  insert  healthy  cuttings 
at  the  present  time.  A  warm  window  and  a 
bell-glass  or  a  box  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass 
will  make  an  excellent  propagator.  Always 
remember  to  use  fairly  light  sandy  soil,  and  press 
the  soil  firmly  at  the  base  of  each  cutting.  The 
ahowy  fiuernsey  Lilies  and  Vallotas  may  now 
have  copious  applications  of  water. 

The  Veijelahh  Garden. — I  am  just  about  to 
earth  up  my  earliest  batch  of  Celery.  This  is 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  method  is  to  first 
place  3  inches  of  soil  round  the  base  of  the  plants, 
taking  care  to  avoid  pressing  the  soil  too  closely. 
Subsequently — say,  in  aboat  a  fortnight — repeat 
the  operation,  and  from  time  to  time  add  soil 
until  completed.  Another  method  is  to  tie 
pieces  of  brown  paper,  fi  inches  wide,  at  intervals 
of  a  few  weeks  ;  in  this  way  the  bleaching  is 
beautifully  done  without  the  unpleasantness  that 
accompanies  the  moulding  up  with  earth.  Before 
either  method  of  bleaching  is  begun,  remove  all 
of&eta  and  damaged  stems  and   leaves,  and   also 


draw  all  the  stems  moderately  close  together 
with  rafSa.  Recently-sown  Turnips  for  autumn 
supplies  must  be  thinned  in  good  time  ;  8  inches 
apart  is  a  good  distance  to  allow.  I  am  sowing 
Tripoli,  Rooea  and  White  Lisbon  Onions  at  the 
present  time.  The  last- mentioned  is  a  capital 
variety  for  saladings  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter,  and  the  two  former  sorts  will  make  large 
bulbs  for  harvesting  next  July. 

The  Cold  Frame. — This  useful  adjunct  of  the 
garden  should  now  be  in  frequent  and  almost 
continuous  use.  Have  ready  in  good  time  the 
quarters  intended  for  Violet  culture.  Although 
the  Violets  are  not  lifted  and  planted  until 
September,  the  soil  must  be  settled  and  ready 
for  their  reception  in  good  time.  Place  the 
frame  on  a  bed  of  leaves  2  feet  or  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  tread  this  all  over  firmly.  Fill  in, 
after  placing  the  frame  in  position,  10  inches 
deep  with  a  compost  of  three  parts  light  loam 
and  one  part  leaf-mould,  and,  after  mixing,  level 
and  make  firm.  Growers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  should  not  attempt  to  grow  Violets,  as 
the  impure  air  renders  it  almost  impossible. 
Primulas  in  frames  should  be  maintained  in  a 
moist,  close  condition,  and  this  may  be  con- 
tributed to  by  lightly  syringing  the  plants  in  the 
evening.  Shade  these  plants  from  the  sun  during 
the  day. 

Hardy  Fruit. — Strawberries  for  next  summers' 
supplies  should  be  planted  without  delay.  Old 
and  exhausted  plants  should  be  uprooted  and  the 
quarters  planted  with  Cabbage.  Raspberries 
need  attention  forthwith.  Canes  that  have 
borne  fruit  during  the  present  season  should  be 
cut  out,  and  the  weaklings  of  this  year's  growth 
must  also  be  removed.  Stools  represented  by 
about  five  strong  canes  are  most  desirable. 

The  Greenhouse  aiid  Conservatory. — The  per- 
petual-flowering Carnations  should  have  their 
final  shift  without  delay.  The  plants  must  have 
outdoor  treatment  until  the  closing  days  of 
September.  Stand  them  on  a  thick  layer  of 
sifted  cinder  ashes  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
worms.  The  beautiful  variety  Robert  Craig  is 
one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  this 
plant  must  be  kept  under  glass  both  winter  and 
summer.  The  present  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
painting  these  structures.  Repairs  to  the  roof 
are  also  matters  that  should  have  speedy 
attention,  as  everything  must  be  in  good 
and  sound  condition  before  bad  weather  is 
experienced.  D.  B.  C. 


INCREASING    GARDEN    PINKS. 

The  Pink  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  garden 
flowers  that  never  fails  to  interest  and  please 
lovers  of  the  hardy  flower  garden,  and,  as  it  is  a 
plant  of  comparatively  simple  culture,  the  wonder 
is  that  these  fine  old  flowers  are  not  more  often 
met  with  than  is  now  the  case.  Many  flower- 
lovers  prefer  the  garden  Pink  to  the  Carnation, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  propensity  to  flower 
freely,  and  also  because  of  the  fragrance  of  the 
dainty  blossoms.  They  have  this  advantage, 
too,  that  they  are  extremely  hardy  and  will  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  many 
other  so-called  hardy  subjects  fail  to  winter  well. 
July  and  August,  and  even  September  in  special 
situations,  are  the  recognised  months  during 
which  the  Pink  may  be  increased.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  two  or  three  difi'erent  methods, 
viz.,  by  simply  pulling  the  old  plants  asunder 
and  heeling  in  the  pieces  thus  divided,  or  by  the 
use  of  pipings  (cuttings),  by  which  means  quite 
a  large  stock  can  be  brought  into  effect,  and  by 
a  system  of  layering  as  is  successfully  adopted  in 


the  case  of  increasing  Carnations.  Each  of  these 
methods  have  a  value  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
each  one  has  many  adherents. 

We  will  first  deal  with  lifting  and  dividing  old 
plants.  If  they  are  torn  asunder  with  what  is 
known  as  a  "heel  "on  them — that  is,  a  portion 
of  the  old  stem  adhering  thereto — they  may  be 
firmly  dibbled  or  laid  in  along  the  edge  of  the 
border  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  in  such  a  position 
will  root  with  the  greatest  readiness.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  choose  showery  weather  for  this 
purpose.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
very  rough  and  haphazard  way  of  increasing 
these  plants,  but  it  is  followed  with  considerable 
success. 

The  second  method  requires  rather  more  oare. 
The  Pinks  may  be  raised,  as  we  said  before,  in 
large  numbers  by  the  aid  of  cuttings  or  pipings, 
a  term  more  popular  with  Pink  growers.  Doubt- 
less, in  many  gardens  there  may  be  a  few  clumps 
available  from  which  cuttings  or  pipings  can  be 
obtained,  and  these  growths  are  represented  in 
Fig.  1.  The  shoots  are  about  3  inches  or  rather 
more  in  length.  Fig.  2  represents  the  same 
cuttings  or  pipings  prepared  in  readiness  for 
their  insertion  in  specially  -  prepared  soil  in 
frames,  pots,  pans  or  boxes,  using  whatever 
means  are  most  convenient  in  each  individual 
case.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  pipings  are 
cut  through  immediately  below  a  joint,  from 
which  the  leaves  have  been  removed.  The  lower 
leaves  should  be  removed  for  an  inch  or  so  from 
their  base.  In  some  cases  well-known  growers 
make  a  practice  of  cutting  off  the  tips  of  the 
leaves,  but  we  have  raised  them  very  successfully 
without  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  The  great 
thing  to  remember  is  to  cut  through  the  stem 
immediately  below  a  joint,  as  it  is  at  this  portion 
of  the  stem  that  the  roots  are  emitted.  The 
shoot  on  the  left  of  the  illustration  is  slit  up  at 
the  end ;  this  is  a  practice  that  is  sometimes 
adopted,  but  the  cuttings  will  root  very  satis- 
factorily without  this  being  done. 

Leaf-mould,  loam  and  sand  in  equal  parts 
should  be  the  ingredients  of  the  compost,  and  in 
such  material  the  cuttings  will  root  readily. 
Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  3  inches  apart.  The 
soil  must  be  pressed  firmly  at  their  bases  in  order 
that  it  may  adhere  thereto,  otherwise  rooting 
will  be  somewhat  delayed  and  they  may  even 
fail  altogether.  If  a  frame  is  not  available  a 
small  bed  or  series  of  beds  made  up  in  any 
shaded  position,  and  an  ordinary  hand-light  or 
bell-glass  placed  over  them  will  answer  equally 


-THE  SAME  SHOOTS  PREPARED  READY  FOR 
INSERTION.  NOTE  TUAT  THE  LOWER  LEAVES 
HAVE   BEEN   REMOVED. 
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well,  and  in  this  way  quite  a  number  of  useful 
plants  may  be  raised  with  ease.  Those  who 
possess  neither  frame,  bell-glass,  nor  hand-light 
need  not  despair,  because  if  a  bed  of  light  sandy 
soil  be  nude  up  in  a  shady  spot  in  the  garden 
the  cuttings  can  be  dibbled  in  here  in  like  manner 
and  should  root  within  a  month  or  so.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  cuttings  should 
be  shaded  from  the  sun,  so  that  tiffany  or  some 
other  shading  material  must  be  used. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  the  soil  does  not  get 
dry  ;  it  should  always  be  kept  in  slightly  moist 
condition.  We  have  shown  in  Fig.  3  a  few 
cuttings  inserted  in  a  3-incli  pot,  because  it  is 
possible  in  some  small  gardens  that  growers  may 
not  have  a  piece  of  ground  available.  If  cuttings 
are  inserted  in  pots  in  the  manner  indicated  here, 
and  if  a  hand-light  or  l)ell-glass  be  placed  over 
them  the  beginner  may  raise  his  plants  quite 
satisfactorily. 

The  illustration  in  Fig.  4  is  a  typical  plant 
after  a  year's  growth.  Readers  will  be  careful 
to  note  the  robust  character  of  the  clump  from 
which  numerous  pieces  of  grass  (shoots)  have 
been  developed. 

In  the  illustration  in  Fig.  ;">  a  growtli  of  fairly 
good  length  has  been  selected  for  layering. 
Shoots  are  trimmed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
is  customary  in  layering  Carnations,  and  here  it 


4. — A  ONE  YEAR  OLD  PLANT  WITH  NUMEROUS 
.SHOOTS.  IT  MAT  BE  DIVIDED  INTO  PIECES, 
EACH  OF  WHICH  WILL  QUICKLY  FORM  A 
PLANT. 

will  be  noted  the  lower  leaves  have  been  trimmed 
back  and  an  incision  made  in  the  stem  just  at  a 
joint.  Wilh  one  peg  the  stem  from  the  main 
plant  is  held  in  position,  and  by  placing  a 
second  peg,  secured  by  raffia  round  the  layer,  the 
growth  is  held  in  a  correct  position.  If  soil  be 
placed  round  this,  and  maintained  in  a  moist 
condition,  the  rooting  process  should  take  plaoe 
within  three  weeks,  more  or  less,  at  which  time 
they  should  be  severed  and  planted  in  their 
flowering  quarters.  The  following  is  a  selection 
for  the  beginner,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 
containing  the  very  best  :  Ascot,  pink,  deep  red 
centre  ;  Beauty,  large  full  flowers,  well  formed 
petals,  rosy  crimson  centre  ;  Constancy,  very  full 
flowers,  heavily  laced  rose  red  ;  Ernest  Ladhams, 
rosy  blush,  claret  centre,  large  flowers  ;  Fairy, 
vigorous  plant,  well  formed  flowers,  deep  crimson 
centre  ;  Her  Majesty,  large  pure  white  flowers  ; 
Homer,  fringed  rose,  dark  crimson  centre  ;  John 
Ball,  a  well  formed,  correctly  laced  variety  ; 
King,  a  charming  laced  pink,  dark  centre,  evenly 
laced  rose-red ;  Lufra,  maroon  centre,  deep  red 
lacing,  flowers  large  and  of  fine  quality  ;  Mrs. 
Lakin,  white,  pink  centre  ;  Snowdrift,  flowers 
large,  fine  form,  rose  flush  in  centre  ;  and  Mrs. 
Sinkins,  large  pure  white  early  flower. 

Pinks  are  splendid  subjects  for  edging  large 
beds  or  borders,  as  when  the  flowers  are  over 
the  glaucous  foliage   has   an   attraction   of    its 


3. —CUTTINGS     INSERTED    IN     A     3-INCH     POT  ;     A 
METHOD   SUITABLE   FOR  SMALL  GROWERS. 

own,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  4,  it  forms  a 
compact,  dwarf  mass  such  as  is  essential  for 
edgings.  

EARTHING    UP    CELERY. 

Tnismoisture-lovingvegetable  is  a  great  favourite 
with  most  people,  and  rightly  so,  as  a  fine,  solid, 
crisp  head  is  something  worthy  to  grace  any  table 
and  provides  a  welcome  change,  both  as  a  salad 
and  a  vegetable,  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months.  Many  amateurs  take  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble  over  rearing  the  plants,  pre- 
paring the  trenches,  and  subsequently  tending 
the  plants  until  earthing  up  time,  when  the 
tendency  is  to  give  them  too  much  attention,  and 
so  to  a  great  extent  undo  the  good  work  of  the 
previous  months. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  eight  out  of  every  ten 
amateurs  or  beginners  in  gardening  earth  up 
Celery  much  too  early — as  soon,  indeed,  as  the 
leaves  are  long  enough  to  gather  well  together. 
The  worst  of  this  treatment  is  that  the  plants' 
subsequent  behaviour  is  such  as  to  lead  the 
cultivator  to  imagine  that  his  treatment  is 
correct,  as  growth  in  an  upward  direction  is 
soon  most  pronounced.  It  is,  however,  when  the 
crop  is  lifted  that  disappointment  usually  ensues. 
Instead  of  the  plump,  thick,  solid  plant  with  a  good 
white  heart,  the  grower  finds  a  long,  attenuated 
specimen  possessing  the  leaves  that  were  present 
at  the  first  earthing,  and  little  else  besides. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  easily 
explained.  When  the  outer  leaves  are  long 
enough  to  gather  together  very  little  heart  has 
been  formed,  and  when  earthing  up  is  performed 
at  this  period  the  inner  leaves,  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  eventually  form  the  heart,  have 
very  little  chance  to  develop.  Instead  of  being 
in  a  hurry  to  earth  up  the  plants,  amateurs  would 
do  well  to  wait  until  a  good  number  of  the  inner 
leaves  have  attained  a  considerable  size ;  then 
plump  hearts  are  practically  ensured. 

The  actual  earthing  will  vary  according  to 
fancy  and  circumstances.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  principal  reason  for  doing  the 
work  is  to  blanch  the  leaf-stalks  without  injuring 
them,  and  any  method  that  results  in  this  cannot 
be  far  wrong.  All  offsets  from  the  main  plant 
should  be  removed,  and  if  the  soil  in  the  trench 
is  dry,  as  it  almost  certainly  will  be,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  a  few  hours 
before  earthing  is  performed,  taking  care  to 
let  the  plants  themselves  get  quite  dry  before 
the  work  is  done.  The  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  way  of  placing  the  soil  round  the 
plants  is  to  get  a  lad  to  gather  all  the  leaves  of 
one  plant  moderately  close  together,  and  hold 
them  thus  while  the  soil  is  banked  around  them, 


taking  care  to  break  up  all  large  lumps  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Failing  this,  the  leaves  may 
be  tied  rather  loosely  together  near  the  tops, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  ties  after  the 
work  is  done. 

Two  operations  are  quite  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  crops,  the  second  one  usually  following 
about  three  weeks  after  the  first.  At  the  second 
earthing  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  ridge 
pointed  and  firm  so  as  to  ward  off  heavy  rains,  as 
wet  does  the  plants  far  more  harm  than  frost. 
Some  people  use  brown  paper  or  other  substances 
for  blanching  the  plants,  these  being  tied  round 
the  leaf-stalks.  Although  this  system  answers 
very  well  under  careful  management,  the  plants 
lack  that  orispnesa  so  much  appreciated  in 
earthed-up  specimens. 


ANNUALS  FOR  SPRING  FLOWERING. 
SiLENE,  Poppies  and  similar  plants  which  are 
being  grown  for  flowering  next  spring  should  be 
very  carefully  looked  after  at  the  present  time. 
Some  persons  hesitate  to  transplant  seedling 
Poppies,  fully  believing  that  they  would  not 
succeed  so  treated  ;  but  they  may  be  successfully 
transplanted,  a  moderately  dry  border  being  the 
most  suitable  for  them,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
give  water  in  order  to  establish  the  young  plants. 
Afterwards  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  as 
it  were. 

Amateurs  who  do  not  like  to  transplant  their 
seedling  Poppies  should  sow  the  seeds  in  patches 
or  in  prepared  beds  where  the  resultant  plants 
are  to  bloom.  The  necessary  thinning  out  must 
not  be  neglected.  Silene  plants  will  thrive  well 
if  left  in  the  same  beds  where  the  seeds  were 
sown,  but  here  again  I  strongly  advise  a  novice 
to  transplant  a  number  of  seedlings  in  a  nursery 
bed  where  they  will  form  beautiful  strong  tufts 
which  in  spring  will  form  veritable  cushions  of 
lovely  blossoms.  If  the  soil  in  the  garden  is  of 
a  clayey  nature,  raise  the  beds  in  which  the 
seedlings  are  to  be  wintered  and  mix  a  quantity 
of  road  grit,  leaf-soil  (half  decayed)  and  coarse 
sand  with  it.  The  young  plants  have  in  such 
circumstances  a  much  better  chance  of  surviving 
severe  weather  than  when  they  are  planted  in  a 
cold  medium.  It  is  well  worth  taking  the  extra 
trouble.  Avon. 


5. — THE    METHOD    OF    LAYERING    PINKS,    SIUILAIl 
TO  THAT  ADOPTED   FOR  CARNATIONS. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Propagatixo  Zonal  Pelakgoniums. — Although 
the  era  of  formal  bedding  has  to  some  extent 
passed  away,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  will 
ever  return  to  the  same  power  that  it  has 
recently  enjoyed,  there  are  many  thousands  of 
Geraniums  still  grown,  for  the  plants  succeed 
splendidly  in  hot,  dry  seasons  and  make  a  really 
brilliant  display.  Those  who  desire  to  pro- 
pagate their  own  stock  for  next  year's  bedding 
out  should  put  the  work  in  hand  forthwith,  as 
the  earlier  the  cuttings  are  rooted  the  better. 
No  doubt  someone  will  object  to  such  an  early 
start  on  the  score  that  the  plants  are  still  in 
flower  and  that  interference  will  spoil  their 
beauty.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for,  if 
the  cutting  is  done  with  care,  it  will  not  be  easy 
after  two  or  three  days  to  see  where  the  plants 
have  been  touched.  Do  not  strip  any  plant,  but 
draw  the  necessary  growths  from  several,  and 
the  results  are  sure  to  be  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  The  lower  leaves  should  be  removed, 
the  shoot  cut  squarely  beneath  a  joint,  and  inser- 
tion may  be  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  open 
border,  where  rooting  will  be  rapid,  and  as 
much  trouble  will  not  be  involved  as  when  the 
cuttings  are  put  into  pots  or  boxes.  The  soil 
should  be  light  and  firm  and  the  base  of  each 
cutting  must  rest  upon  the  base  of  the  hole.  As 
soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  they  can  be  lifted 
and  placed  singly  in  2^-inch  pots,  in  which  tliey 
may  remain  for  the  winter,  a  position  on  a  light 
shelf  being  aflbrded.  If  the  cuttings  are  put  in 
small  pots  at  the  outset  the  compost  should  be 
light  and  sandy,  and  the  soil  never  made  too  wet. 

Fkeesias.  —  These  fragrant  flowers  are 
favourites  with  everyone,  and  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  grow  too  many  pots  or  to  have  blooms 
over  too  long  a  season.  As  soon  as  bulbs  are 
procurable  potting  must  commence,  and  to 
ensure  a  siiccession  other  batches  should  be  put  in 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to 
requirements  and  conveniences.  Six-inch  or 
8-inch  pots  are  the  most  generally  serviceable, 
and  a  soil  mixture  of  three  parts  of  sound, 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  leaf-mould  and  about  a 
tenth  part  of  sharp  sand  will  answer  admirably. 
The  pots  should  be  well  crocked  and  almost  filled 
with  the  soil  mixture,  making  it  moderately 
firm  ;  the  bulbs  can  then  be  taken  and  pressed 
in  until  all  except  the  extreme  tip  is  beneath 
the  surface.  Although  the  compost  must  be 
pleasantly  moist  at  the  time  of  use,  it  is  ex- 
cellent practice  to  water  immediately  after 
potting.  With  the  majority  of  bulbs  generally 
grown  by  amateurs  it  is  wise  to  plunge  the  pots 
in  beds  of  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  or  ashes,  but 
this  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  with 
Freesias,  which  should  be  kept  in  the  light  and 
encouraged  to  make  steady,  healthy  progress 
towards  flowering.  The  most  popular  Freesia 
is  still  refraota  aloa,  but  the  beautiful  Leichtlini 
is  well  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  companion. 

AyxuALS  FOR  Spring. — Annuals  are  so  easily 
grown  and  so  exceedingly  accommodating  in  the 
matter  of  soil  and  situation  that  one  cannot 
wonder  at  their  wide  popularity  for  culture  in 
small  gardens,  and,  fortunately,  the  majority  of 
them  thrive  well  in  town  enclosures,  especially 
when  the  seeds  are  sown,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
in  spring.  They,  however,  have  another  use  to 
which  sufficient  importance  is  not  attached  by 
many  amateurs,  and  this  is  for  flowering  in 
the  spring.  In  the  country  it  is  easy  to  sow 
the  seeds  during  the  present  and  next  months. 
and  keep  sturdy  plants  alive  through  the  winter, 
but  in  the  smaller  town  garden  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult, as  fresh  air  in  good  quantities  is  needed  to 
ensure  strong,  stocky  growth  ;  but  the  experi- 
ment is  well  worth  trying.  I  have  found 
Clarkias,  Silenes,  Saponaria  calabrioa,  Esch- 
BOholtzias  and  others  stand  well,  provided  that 
the  seeds  were  sown  in  August  and  that 
thinning  and  transplantation  were  done  as  early 
ae  possible.  Horace  J.  Wright. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTFI 
MIDLANDS. 

Frdits  Under  Glass. 

GRAPES.  — Muscats  approaching 
maturity  should  be  given  more  air, 
and  if  the  roots  were  well  fed  at 
the  last  watering  they  will  not 
need  any  more  stimulating  material. 
Keep  a  keen  look  out  for  spider, 
and  if  any  make  an  appearance  have  the  leaves 
sponged  with  insecticide  at  once,  and  the  pipes 
(hot-water)  may  be  dressed  with  sulphur  and 
heated  to  nearly  boiling  point,  when  the  fumes 
thrown  off  the  pipes  will  arrest  the  attack. 
Late  Muscats  should  have  frequent  waterings, 
and  if  the  borders  are  old  use  plenty  of 
stimulating  manure.  The  same  process  must  be 
observed  with  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar,  Lady 
Downes,  &e.  ;  but  be  extremely  careful  to 
water  Madresfield  Court  after  the  last  swelling, 
or  the  berries  will  be  liable  to  split. 

Peaclus  and  Nectarines  should  have  plenty  of 
air,  as  it  is  now  a  question  of  retarding  more 
than  forcing,  and  the  more  air  the  better  will  be 
the  quality  of  flavour.  Dymond  is  a  very  tine 
mid-season  Peach,  perhaps  the  best  if  only  one  is 
required,  either  out  of  doors  or  in. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Carnations. — Pot  the  last  batch  of  winter- 
flowering  sorts,  and  take  cuttings  as  soon  as 
possible  for  next  year's  stock.  Cuttings  struck 
in  the  autumn  are  much  better  than  weakly  ones 
in  the  spring.  Pot  on  Begonias  of  the  winter- 
flowering  section  and  keep  them  in  a  clean  and 
growing  atmosphere.  Put  in  a  batch  of  Browallia 
elatior  major  for  winter  flowering.  Pot  on  more 
Poinsettids,  Euphorbias  and  plants  of  this  kind 
and  adopt  clean  methods  for  all. 

Flower    Garden. 

After  the  recent  rain  much  picking  off'  of  dead 
flowers  will  be  necessary.  Clear  at  the  same 
time  all  small  weeds  which  soon  become  untidy 
if  left.  Cuttings  must  soon  be  taken  from 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Make  notes  of  any  new 
plans  that  may  be  necessary,  as  some  improve- 
ments can  always  be  made.  Collect  seed  of  any 
pet  subjects  and  dry  before  putting  them  away. 

Violets. — See  that  these  are  kept  free  of  runners 
and  keep  them  well  syringed  during  hot  weather. 
All  other  plants  that  are  planted  out  with  a  view 
to  winter  flowering  should  be  grown  well,  which 
necessitates  regular  attention. 

Herbaceous  Borders. 
Clean  and  cut  away  all  dead  and  decaying 
foliage.  Stake  and  tie  any  plants  that  may 
require  it.  Cut  back  shrubs  that  have  exceeded 
their  bounds.  Clip  hedges  and  put  in  cuttings 
of  Roses.  Most  ramblers  do  much  better  on 
their  own  roots.  Use  half-ripened  shoots  and 
make  them  very  firm  in  the  ground.  Remove 
all  old  seed-pods  from  Rose  bushes,  and  thin  the 
blooms  that  are  showing.  Keep  away  mildew 
by  syringing  with  XL  All  mildew  preparation. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

Continue  to  plant  out  Broccoli,  Savoys  and 
greenstuff'  generally,  and  hoe  the  ground  between 
plants  that  are  already  becoming  established. 
Sow  Cabbages,  Lettuces  and  Turnips.  Carefully 
attend  to  the  requirements  of  Tomatoes  and 
Vegetable  Marrows.  Water  Scarlet  Runners  if 
the  weather  proves  hot  or  the  bloom  will  drop. 
Gather  the  pods  before  they  develop  seed,  and 
any  surplus  should  be  pickled  in  brine,  as  they 
make  nice  dishes  in  the  winter.  Water  late  Peas 
if  necessary,  as  this  will  prolong  their  cropping. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardflee,  Homham,  i<ussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants   Under  Glass. 

Ferns. — Among  the  many  varieties  of  Adiantum 
I  find  A.  fragrantissimum  to  be  the  most  useful 
as  a  pot  plant.  Its  light  green,  elegant  fronds 
are  most  attractive  when  grown  for  house  decora- 
tion. It  is  a  vigorous  plant,  doing  well  in  sandy 
loam  with  a  little  peat.  It  also  does  well  against 
the  wall  if  kept  in  position  with  wire  netting 
with  moss  and  peat  to  grow  in.  I  find  many  of 
these  free-growing  Ferns  grow  amazingly  if 
watered  frequently  with  manure  water  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  but  when  thus  treated  they 
are  of  no  use  to  pot  on  for  specimen  plants. 

Solanvm  jaaminoides. — Though  hardy  in  a  few 
of  the  more  favoured  districts,  I  always  find  that 
this  Solanum  does  best  in  the  greenhouse.  One 
thing  in  its  favour  is  that  when  grown  as  a  roof 
plant  the  light  is  in  no  way  obstructed,  as  the 
foliage  is  not  dense  ;  a  very  desirable  feature  in 
a  climbing  plant.  Planted  out  in  a  bed  of  good 
rich  loam  and  given  plenty  of  head  room,  it  may 
be  had  in  flower  for  six  consecutive  months,  and 
by  pinching  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas, 
when  its  pure  white  flowers  will  be  found  valu- 
able for  cutting. 

Hardy    Fruits. 

Strawberries. — Where  it  is  desirable  to  have 
good  crops  of  the  finest  and  earliest  fruits  next 
year,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plants  should  be  put 
out  on  wall  borders  where  the  soil  has  been  dug, 
manured  and  well  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Early  planting  has  a  great  influence  for  good  on 
these  plants  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  maximum  of  success  may  be  obtained.  As 
the  plants  on  these  borders  are,  as  a  rule,  only 
expected  to  give  one  crop,  they  may  be  put  out 
thickly,  and  for  some  of  the  close-growing  varie- 
ties IS  inches  apart  is  quite  sufficient.  In 
planting  take  care  that  the  ground  is  firm,  either 
from  being  well  trodden  or  from  having  been 
allowed  time  to  settle  naturally. 

Figs. — Fig  trees,  though  late  in  starting,  grow 
rapidly,  and  the  soft,  pithy  wood  easily  gets 
injured  by  high  winds,  so  should  be  secured  early 
to  their  supports.  Surplus  shoots  may  either  be 
stopped  or  entirely  removed,  whichever  seems  to 
tend  most  to  the  benefit  of  the  fruits,  which  need 
exposure  to  give  them  the  needed  colour.  In 
the  South  of  the  country  it  is  usual  and  wise  to 
allow  a  considerable  amount  of  latitude  to  the 
growth  of  outdoor  Figs,  and  breast-wood  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  freely  ;  but  in  the  more  Northern 
latitudes  they  have  to  be  rigorously  repruned  and 
the  trees  trained  well  if  we  are  to  expect  any 
fruit  from  outdoor  trees. 

Fruit  Houses. 
Winter  Cucumbers. — Towards  the  end  of  this 
month  a  well-heated  house  should  be  set  apart 
and  prepared  for  growing  these  in.  A  lean-to 
house  and  one  that  is  partly  sunk  in  the  ground 
is  best,  as  such  is  more  snug  and  less  draughty 
than  if  built  on  the  surface,  while  it  also  tends 
to  economise  fuel  during  cold  weather.  A  good 
start  with  a  clean  house  and  good  healthy  plants 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  matters  right 
if  cultural  details  are  properly  attended  to.  In 
the  meantime  sow  seed  and  raise  the  requisite 
stock  of  plants,  which  should  be  grown  well  up 
to  the  light  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn. 

Flower  Garden. 

Dahlias. — .Tust  now  these  will  claim  more 
attention  than  any  other  plant,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  Dahlias  cannot  possibly  make 
headway  in  a  dry  soil  ;  they  must  have  moisture 
and  plenty  of  it,  or  there  will  be  no  blooms  fit 
for  the  exhibition  stand.  Give  them  a  good 
soaking  of  manure  water  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  the  evening.  Examine  the  stakes  and 
tie-bands,  and  disbud  where  too  many  buds  make 
their  appearance.       T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AehwhlUhorye^    Scrwich. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansiweps.— rAe  Editor  intettdt 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance^  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vnth  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Corr^^ondents"  column.  All  communica 
turns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  sid^ 
of  the  paper  only,  aiid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  iMMiw  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN 
Violet-Pansy   for   inspection   {A. 

Newnham). — So  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
material  forwarded,  your  plant  is  possibly  a 
Violet-Pansy  hybrid  as  you  describe  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  give  a  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject  without  more  complete  material.  If  you 
have  not  sufficient  to  send  you  might  be  able  to 
obtain  more  definite  information  by  inviting 
some  local  expert  to  see  your  plant. 

Beetles  in  W^ater  Lily  tank  {Kent). 

By  no  means  introduce  beetles  into  your  Water 
Lily  tank.  They  will  do  nothing  towards  clearing 
the  water,  and  may  do  considerable  damage  to 
your  plants.  If  you  can  run  the  water  off 
occasionally,  do  so  and  fill  with  clear  water,  and 
if  possible  keep  the  water  continually  running. 
It  does  not  need  to  run  fast,  but  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  water  will  do  good.  Water  that 
is  left  stagnant  for  a  few  days  in  a  tank  is  very 
apt  to  become  green,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

Astep  leaves  cupled  [Miss  E.  M.).— 

The  Aster  leaves  have  apparently  suffered  a 
chill,  and  this  has  checked  the  development  so 
that  some  parts  of  the  leaves  have  grown  more 
rapidly  than  others,  with  the  result  that  the 
leaves  have  become  curled.  Earwigs  are  best 
dealt  with  by  finding  the  nest  and  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  it.  Better  still,  cirbon  bisulphide 
may  be  poured  into  a  hole  made  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  nest ;  but  great  precautions  must 
be  taken  with  this,  as  the  vapour  is  very 
inflammable,  and  must  on  no  account  be  brought 
near  a  light,  not  even  that  of  a  cigar. 

Sweet  Pea  for  inspection  (H.  T.).— 
Your  Sweet  Pea  is  not  a  sport  from  Helen  Lewis, 
but  is  a  rogue  in  the  clump.  It  is  a  variety 
known  as  America,  and  it  you  like  it  you  can 
purchase  seeds  very  cheaply.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  book  devoted  to  the  subject  of  hybridising 
or,  rather,  the  crossing  of  Sweet  Peas.  As  you 
are  so  interested  in  these  beautiful  flowers,  why 
not  join  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society?  The 
annual  subscription  is  5s. ,  and  you  would  then 
be  in  touch  with  all  the  Sweet  Pea  world.  The 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Adelaide 
Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex,  from  whom  all 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 

Plants  for  bopdep— colour  scheme 

(H.  P.  M.). — You  might  get  the  desired  tone 
ot  dark  crimson  in  a  Cactus  or  Pompon  Dahlia, 
the  latter,  perhaps,  being  the  beat  in  the 
circumstances.  For  pink  for  early  summer  you 
cannot  do  better  than  employ  the  single  Pyreth- 
rums  Hamlet  or  Monarch.  These  grow  about 
24  feet  high,  so  may  not  be  quite  tall  enough 
for  your  purpose.  The  same  group  also  pro- 
vides good  shades  of  crimson,  such  as  James 
Kelway  (single)  and  Captain  Nares  (double),  and 
there  are  many  others.  Maroon-crimson  is 
found  in  the  annual  Scabious,  but  usually  of  a 
dark  shade,  and  possibly  too  dark  for  your 
requirements.  A  red-toned  flower  is  Rudbeekia 
purpurea  and   that  known   as   the   Winchmore 


Hill  variety  is  of  deeper  hue.  Dark  crimson 
shades,  too,  may  be  found  in  the  single  and 
double  Pseonies,  P.  tenuifolia  and  P.  officinalis 
fl. -pi.  If  by  wine-coloured  flowers  you  mean 
port  wine  colour,  we  think  you  would  get 
nearest  to  this  in  the  Celosia.  We  think  you 
might  select  the  more  definite  shades  you  now 
require  by  a  few  visits  at  various  seasons  to 
some  of  the  larger  nurseries,  where  the  established 
examples  in  flower  would  be  seen  to  advantage. 

Bedding:  appangrements  (G.  L.  //.).— It  will 
very  much  depend  upon  the  size  of  your  plants  as  to  what 
good  uses  these  things  may  be  put.  The  following,  how- 
ever, are  a  few  examples:  1  .Standard  red  Fuchsia  for 
centre  and  clumps  of  not  less  than  five  of  the  Lobelia 
cardinalis  4  feet  away,  scarlet  Celosia  in  the  same  way 
alternating  and  nearer  the  margin  and  the  ground 
covered  with  white  Tufted  Pansy.  2.  Standard  Helio- 
tropes with  Heliotrope  pegged  for  a  ground.  3.  The  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium  five  in  a  group  to  form  a  pyramid  in 
the  centre,  around  the  whole  having  a  groundwork  of  the 
same  plant  pegged  down.  4.  Calceolaria  ample.xicaulis 
for  pyramids,  and,  as  in  the  last  with  occasional  small 
groups  of  Eulalia  and  blue  or  mauve  Viola  groundwork. 
5.  .Salvia  splendens  Glorie  de  Zurich  bedded  with  white- 
leaved  Centaurea  and  yellow  Coleus  pegged  or  yellow 
Viola  as  groundwork.  0  Crimson  Begonia,  with  Fuchsia 
gracilis  and  white  Alyssum  as  groundwork.  7.  Plumbago 
in  groups  of  Ave  to  form  a  pyramid  and  a  Viola  to  match 
for  groundwork. 


TREES    4ND    SHRUBS. 
Box     edgring-     failing    to     grow 

(William  H.  Thomas). — We  regret  to  report 
that  we  are  unable  to  say  what  is  the  probable 
result  of  your  Box  edging  failing  to  grow.  The 
plant  you  send  is  quite  dead,  roots  and  branches. 
Try  removing  a  space  of  soil,  say,  1  foot  in  width, 
from  your  borders  and  replace  it  with  soil  from 
another  part  of  the  garden  ;  fresh  soil  may  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  fumes  from  the  chemicals  you  mention  have 
killed  the  plants  ;  if  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
the  majority  of  gardens  in  the  district  it  may 
possibly  be  the  cause,  but  this  can  only  be 
decided  by  someone  who  is  tolerably  conversant 
with  local  conditions.  Possibly  you  could  get  an 
expert  opinion  on  the  question  if  you  apply  to 
the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Lime    tpee    leaves   witti    out- 

gPOWtltS  (J.  IF.).— The  curious,  reddish, 
nail-like  growths  on  the  leaf  of  the  Lime  are  due 
to  the  attacks  of  a  mite  known  as  Eriophyes 
tiliai.  The  attack  of  the  mite  upon  the  leaf 
causes  an  extra  flow  of  sap  to  the  irritated  spot 
and  the  growth  of  a  gall  which  is  open  towards 
the  lower  surface  and  hollow  within,  the  mouth 
being  closed  by  numerous  hairs.  Among  the 
hairs  and  inside  the  gall  the  animals  live.  It  is 
possible  that  the  galls  may  recur  another  year, 
but  sometimes  a  tree  which  has  been  badly 
attacked  in  one  year  is  practically  free  the  next. 
Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  the  food  that  the 
tree  would  make  use  of  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  for  its  own  nourishment  is  diverted  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  mites,  and  their  presence 
reduces  the  amount  of  leaf  exposed  to  the  light 
of  the  sun,  but  otherwise  they  seem  to  do  little 
harm.  There  is  no  practical  means  ot  dealing 
with  them  except  by  removing  all  the  leaves, 
which  would  probably  do  more  harm  than  the 
galls  will. 

Sw^elllngs  on  Genista  roots  (A.  IIouglitoit\~ 
We  are  unable  to  detect  any  eelworm  about  the  Genista 
roots  you  send  ;  the  swellings  are  simlar  to  thoje  found 
on  the  roots  of  all  leguminous  plants. 

Hovr  to  ppune  a  Beech  hedg'e  (G.  0.).— You 
may  clip  your  Beech  hedge  at  once  in  the  sime  way  that 
you  would  clip  a  hedge  of  Whitethorn.  Do  not  let  it 
grow  too  rapidly  in  height,  or  it  will  become  thin  at  the 
bottom,  and  if  it  once  becomes  thin  while  it  is  young  you 
will  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  furnish  itself  in  after 
life. 

Infopmation  about  Epicas  iBn:  K.  .1/.  />.).— 
The  shape  of  your  Heath  bed  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste  ; 
we  should  think  that  a  triangular  bed  would  fit  the 
position  better  than  an  oval  one.  Remove  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  U  feet,  and  All  up  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top 
with  sandy  soil  free  from  lime.  On  this  place  6  inches  of 
peat  and  fork  it  into  the  sand.  About  October  obtain  ten 
plants  each  of  Erica  mediterranea.  E.  m  hybrida  and  E. 
carnea,  five  each  of  E.  m.  alba  and  E.  Veitchii,  and  three 
each  of  E.  lusitanica  (codonodes)  and  E.  australis.  These 
will  well  All  the  bed.    E.  lusitanica  may  be  put  in  the 


centre  ;  then  the  red  and  white  E.  mediterranea  may  be 
spread  over  the  bed,  reserving  places  in  front  for  E.  carnea 
and  E.  mediterranea  hybrida.  E.  australis  and  E.  Veitchii 
may  be  used  as  dot  plants.  The  work  should  be  done  as 
early  in  the  month  named  as  possible. 


THE    GREENHOUSK.     l'iZ~:S 
Repairing  a  g-reenhouse  {G.  A.  G.). 

In  our  opinion,  your  most  economical  plan  will 
be  to  employ  a  glazier  and  joiner  to  carry  out  the 
work  under  your  own  supervision.  Of  course 
one  cannot  say  much  without  an  inspection  ot 
the  entire  structure,  but  it  should  be  done  at 
considerably  less  than  the  amount  named  by  you. 
One  point  to  be  particularly  observed  is  on  no 
account  to  use  top  putty  for  keeping  the  glass  in 
its  place,  for  though  often  employed  it  is  always 
a  source  of  trouble.  The  glass  mu9t  be  well 
bedded  in  putty,  which  should  be  finished  off 
smooth  at  exactly  the  same  level  as  the  glass.  In 
this  way  painting  is  very  easily  and  quickly 
done,  as  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  glass  and 
roof  bar  the  paint  brush  can  be  passed  rapidly, 
and  the  vulnerable  point,  that  is,  just  at  the  sides 
of  the  squares  of  glass,  receive  the  greatest 
amount  of  paint.  For  holding  the  glass  in  its 
place  small  brass  brads,  such  as  shoemakers  use, 
are  the  best,  as  iron  ones  quickly  rust  and  the 
water  in  this  way  gains  an  entrance. 

Hydpangeas  wrlth  blue  floweps  (Foreman, 
Salop).— MiK  some  iron  refuse  from  the  blacksmith's  shop 
with  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  potted,  and  when 
the  pots  are  well  furnished  with  roots  water  them 
occasionally  with  alum  water.  The  alum  must  be  crushed 
and  dissolved  in  hot  water  to  the  extent  of  loz.  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  It  must  he  discontinued  when  the 
flowers  show  colour. 

Plants  fop  a  cool  g'peenhouse  (Smiler).— 
As  you  give  no  particulars  whatever  concerning  your 
greenhouse,  it  is  impossible  to  advise  with  certainty  as  to 
the  plants  likely  to  succeed  therein.  If  by  cool  green- 
house you  mean  a  structure  without  tire-heat  during  the 
winter  months,  the  plants  therein  must  be  quite  hardy. 
As  it  faces  the  north-east  it  will,  of  course,  get  very  little 
sun,  in  which  case  it  is  very  probable  that  you  would 
derive  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  from  growing  a 
collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  which  would  do  well. 

Tpeatment  of  an  Aspidlstpa  IC  C.).— These 
plants  invariably  thrive  best  in  shade,  as  that  is  their 
natural  condition.  A  room  on  which  the  sun  little  shines 
suits  them  admirably.  The  leaves  should,  if  the  plant  is 
kept  in  a  dwelling-house,  be  sponged  clean  every  week, 
and  if  the  plants  be  stood  out  of  doors  now  and  then  and 
have  a  good  overhead  washingit  does  them  good.  Generally 
they  need  ample  moisture,  but  must  not  be  overwatered. 
When  the  plants  become  too  large  for  their  pots  they 
should  be  shifted  into  larger  ones. 


ROSE    (iAKDE.N. 
Roses    attaclced    by   weevils    (J. 

Street). — Your  Roses  are  injured  by  the  weevil 
known  as  the  clay-coloured  weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
picipes).  These  beetles  generally  feed  only  at 
night,  hiding  themselves  very  carefully  during 
the  day.  Shaking  the  bushes  over  a  white  cloth 
or  newly-painted  or  tarred  board  after  dark  will 
probably  enable  you  to  catch  a  number  of  them  ; 
but  they  fall  at  the  slightest  disturbance,  so  the 
cloth  or  board  must  be  placed  in  position  before 
the  bush  is  touched  or  any  light  thrown  on  it. 
They  may  also  be  caught  by  providing  them  with 
hiding-places.  .Small  balls  of  hay  or  dry  moss 
tied  to  the  stems  or  laid  on  the  ground  near  the 
plants  make  good  traps,  and  they  should  be 
examined  every  morning. — U.  S.  SI 

Roses   wlthi  curled   foliage  (Miss 

K.  D.). — The  leaves  enclosed  have  been  attacked 
by  the  leaf  rolling  sawfly.  It  has  been  very 
prevalent  during  the  last  two  years.  The  leaf 
rolling  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  female 
when  laying  its  eggs.  The  green  caterpillar  you 
found  is  a  larva  of  this  special  sawfly.  The 
sawfly  appears  in  May  and  June,  its  colour 
being  black  and  shiny.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
leaf.  When  the  green  larvae  are  full  grown  they 
fall  to  the  ground  and  enter  the  soil  in  August, 
and  at  once  form  a  cocoon,  in  which  they  remain 
as  larvae  uniil  February  or  March,  when  they 
pupate  and  a  fresh  bitch  of  svwflies  emerge  and 
attack  the  plants  in  early  summer.  The  best 
plan  to  eradicate  this  pest  is  to  hand  pick  the 
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rolled  leaves  as  soon  as  seen  and  burn  them. 
Probably  this  insect  is  introduced  Into  the  Rose 
beds  on  the  roots  of  Briars  in  the  cocoon  form  ; 
it  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  wash  all 
roots  of  Roses  before  planting  them. 

Cpimson  Ramblep  with  blig-hted  shoots 

(A.  J.,).— Your  plants  are  badly  affected  with  mildew. 
Those  that  are  not  bearing  flower  trusses  we  advise  you 
to  cut  away  past  this  blighted  part,  but  those  with  flower 
sprays  could  be  syringed  or  dipped  in  a  solution  of  Mo- 
EflQc,  an  excellent  remedy  for  mildew.  We  do  not  think 
you  need  fear  Dorothy  Perkins  taking  the  disease,  for  it  is 
seldom  affected  in  this  way,  but  it  is  well  to  attempt  to 
remedy  it  at  once.  Sometimes  a  hot,  dry  position  will 
encourage  mildew  on  Crimson  Rambler. 

Rose  Souvenlp  de  Malmaison  >vith  ^peen 
centpes  [Miss  Wakefield).— V^ hen  this  occurs  early  in 
the  season  it  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  cold 
weather  and  late  frosts.  To  remedy  this,  prune  your 
plants  later,  say,  end  of  March,  and  cut  them  back  rather 
hard  to  within  3  inches  or  4  inches  from  their  base.  The 
green  centres  are  very  bad  this  year  among  such  Roses 
as  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  and  we  have  traced  it,  in  our  case, 
to  the  error  of  leaving  some  growths  extra  long.  The 
growths  started  out  early  and  the  cruel  frosts  crippled 
them  when  in  the  embryo  stage. 

Rose  blooms  >vith  g^peen  centpes  {M.  P. 
Holt).~la  the  case  of  the  buds  sent,  we  consider  the  early 
frosts  are  responsible  for  the  trouble.  You  probably  left 
the  growths  a  greater  length  than  was  advisable  instead  of 
pruning  past  the  forward  shoots,  and  these  forward  shoots 
had  their  flower-buds  crippled  by  frost.  In  some  instances 
these  green-centred  blooms  are  the  result  of  overfeeding ; 
the  soil  is  too  rich  and  the  buds  become  malformed  in 
consequence  of  deranged  root  action.  Your  best  plan  will 
be  to  remove  the  crippled  buds  and  trust  to  getting  better 
results  from  the  next  crop  in  the  autumn.  Do  not  be  too 
drastic  in  removing  all,  for  we  have  found  sometimes  the 
blooms  of  certain  sorts,  although  showing  these  green 
centres,  will  outgrow  it  when  they  develop  their  blooms. 
Do  not  on  any  account  take  up  the  trees  now. 

Liquid  tnanupe  fop  Roses  (Ruses).— It  must  be 
remembered  that  cultural  notes  given  in  The  Garden  are 
written  for  the  benefit  of  readers  residing  in  widely 
different  localities.  For  instance,  in  Scotland  Roses  are 
very  backward,  so  that  when  our  correspondents  give 
certain  advice  as  to  liquid  manure  it  is  given  on  general 
grounds,  and  they  would  not  advise  affording  it  when 
the  buds  begin  to  show  colour.  We  prefer  to  com- 
mence the  application  of  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the 
buds  are  the  size  of  small  marbles,  then  it  may  very 
well  be  discontinued  when  they  show  colour.  A  watering 
or  two  again  after  the  first  flowering  is  also  of  great 
help  to  the  next  crop.  If  the  mulching  is  applied  as 
advocated  by  our  correspondent,  a  gentle  stimulant  is 
afforded  every  shower  we  get,  and  this  of  course  can  do  no 
harm  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  helpful. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Grapes  injured  (T.  Alkn).~The  leaf, 
as  well  as  the  Grapes,  bears  every  indication  of 
having  sufifered  from  what  is  commonly  termed 
scalding.  After  heavy  syringing  at  5  p.m.,  with 
no  air  on  the  house  until  next  morning,  we  fear 
the  Vines  could  not  be  overdry  by  the  time  the 
sun  shone  on  the  house  next  morning.  At  the 
stage  of  growth  the  Vines  are  now  at  both  the 
foliage  and  surface  of  the  berries  are  most  tender 
and  easily  injured.  Did  you  mix  any  insecticide 
in  the  water  ?  The  berries  affected  will  be  dis- 
figured and  damaged  for  the  season,  but  we  hope 
not  man}'  are  like  those  sent.  The  beat  treat- 
ment to  adopt  now  will  be  to  give  air  liberally 
during  the  day  and  a  fair  amount  at  night,  both 
back  and  front,  frequently  syringing  the  borders 
and  walls  of  the  vinery  on  fine  days  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  make  a  free  growth.  Have  a 
little  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  on  dull,  cold 
days  and  at  night. 

Goosebeppies    and    cateppUlars 

[Scotland).  — The  greatest  damage  to  the  Goose- 
berry is  to  be  feared  from  the  magpie  moth. 
The  habit  of  the  caterpillars  of  wintering  in 
leaves  still  hanging  on  the  bushes,  or  sometimes 
lying  among  any  shelter  on  the  ground  beneath, 
must  be  taken  advantage  of  to  get  rid  of  the  pest. 
At  pruning  time  the  bushes  should  be  carefully 
gone  over  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  leaves 
which  may  hold  a  caterpillar,  and  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  '2  inches  should  be  scraped  and  wheeled 
away  from  under  the  Vjushes  ancl  burnt,  as  many 
spun  together  will  be  found  in  this  soil.  A 
dressing  of  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  in  equal 
proportions  is  the  moat  effective  remedy  we 
know  of  to  fetch  the  grubs  down  from  the  trees 
or  to  prevent  their  attack  if  applied  in  good 


time.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  trees  when 
moist.  After  coming  in  contact  with  Hellebore, 
we  should  advise  that  the  Gooseberries  be 
carefully  washed  to  make  sure  that  no  traces 
of  the  Hellebore  remain. 

Name    of  oateppiUar  on   Apple 

tpees  (H.  J.  Patrick). — Your  Apple  trees  and 
hedges  are  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  the- 
small  ermine  moth  (Hyponomeuta  padellus),  an 
insect  which  appears  to  be  unusually  common 
this  year.  Cut  out  the  webs  whenever  possible, 
holding  something  underneath  to  catch  any 
caterpillars  that  may  fall  out  during  the  opera- 
tion, or  where  this  is  not  possible  break  up  the 
webs  by  a  strong  jet  of  water  and  then  spray 
with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  or  arsenate 
of  lead  so  as  to  poison  the  leaves  on  which  the 
caterpillars  are  feeding.  The  caterpillars  even- 
tually become  chrysalides,  enclosed  in  little 
cocoons  within  the  web  or  nest.  When  this 
happens  it  is  too  late  to  use  any  insecticide,  and 
the  cocoons  shoixld  be  pulled  or  cut  out  and 
crushed.— G.  S.  S. 

Apple  leaves  diseased  (M.  Tgy).— 

The  Apple  leaves  are  badly  attacked  by  the 
fungus  named  Fusieladium  dendriticum.  This 
fungus  also  attacks  the  fruit  {causing  the  well- 
known  Apple  scab)  and  the  young  shoots.  It  is 
one  of  the  three  worst  pests  to  which  the  Apple 
is  subject  in  this  country.  It  is  present  on  the 
leaves  all  through  the  season,  and  through  the 
winter  on  the  fallen  leaves  and  on  the  shoots. 
From  these  it  passes  to  the  fruits,  infecting  them 
by  means  of  the  spores,  which  are  produced  in 
profusion  upon  the  olive  green  patches  such  as 
the  leaves  sent  exhibit.  In  bad  oases  the  fruits 
are  caused  to  crack,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  leaves  are  killed  by  the 
fungus.  Little,  perhaps,  can  be  done  in  the 
present  season,  though  no  doubt  the  spread  of 
the  fungus  may  be  checked  by  spraying  with  a 
diluted  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  say,  half 
the  strength  of  that  used  for  spraying  Potatoes. 
In  the  winter  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with 
an  acid  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  made  in  a 
wooden  barrel  by  pouring  1  pint  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  25  gallons  of  iron  sulphate  and  diluting 
with  50  gallons  of  water.  Just  before  the  buds 
burst,  and  again  after  the  petals  have  fallen  and 
a  third  time  about  the  second  week  in  June  spray 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  mentioned  above. 

Growths  on  main  stem  of  a  Vine  (leto).— 
The  growths  that  you  send  are  adventitious  roots,  and 
they  do  not  have  any  pronounced  bad  effect  on  the  Vine. 
They  are  generally  produced  on  plants  that  are  very 
robust  and  where  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  has  been 
maintained  in  a  damp  condition  for  some  time. 

Mites  on  Plum  tree  (Mrs.  a.  S.  S.  T.).— The  mites 
which  you  find  on  your  Plum  tree  are  not  red  spiders, 
but  one  of  the  beetle  mites  belonging  to  the  family 
Oribatida;.  They  live  on  the  small  lichens  or  other 
vegetable  growths  so  common  on  bark,  and  will  in  no  way 
injure  your  tree.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
branches  dying,  cutting  off  and  burning  them  is  a  good 
thing  to  do.  Perhaps  if  you  would  send  up  some  pieces 
of  the  diseased  branches  I  could  tell  you  what  was  the 
cause.— O.  S.  S. 

Figs  pipenln^  {Geovgr  Bz-ooti).— It  is  quite  natural 
for  the  Fig  to  show  a  second  crop  before  the  first  is  ripe. 
To  secure  the  proper  ripening  of  the  first  crop  see  to  it 
that  the  leaf  and  branch  growth  is  not  too  thick  and 
dense.  If  this  is  so,  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  out  altogether 
some  of  the  weaker  shoots  of  this  year's  growth,  in  order 
to  admit  more  light  and  a  better  circulation  of  air  among 
the  fruit  and  branches.  Admit  more  air  in  the  daytime 
on  sunny  days  and  leave  a  good  proportion  all  night  as 
well.  Keep  the  atmosphere  rather  drier  while  the  fruit 
is  ripening  and  not  too  wet  at  the  roots,  but  immediately 
the  first  crop  has  been  gathered  give  a  good  soaking  of 
manure  water  and  keep  the  house  closer  and  warmer  and 
more  moist,  in  order  to  encourage  a  free  growth  in  the 
second  crop. 

Planting  a  tvvrelve  -  acpe  opchapd  of 
Apples  {It.  ir.  5.).— .Seeing  that  you  confess  to  an 
entire  absence  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  planting  an 
orchard,  or  on  its  management,  we  advise  you  to  protect 
yourself  in  the  first  place  against  loss  and  disappointment 
in  the  future  by  taking  counsel,  before  starting  on  so 
important  and  technical  a  work,  with  a  competent  expert 
in  orchard  and  planting  management.  I'he  future  success 
of  the  orchard  depends  on  so  many  things  which  it  would 
be  impossihle  to  learn  from  a  book,  however  well  written, 
such  as  position  nf  land,  (quality  of  the  soil  and  the  cultiva- 
tion which  would  best  suit  it  preparatory  to  planting.  A 
few  hours'  conversation  on  the  subject,  on  the  spot,  with 


such  an  expert  would,  we  feel  sure,  prove  invaluable 
before  you  started  on  your  project.  '*  The  Book  of  the 
Apple,"  by  H.  H.  Thomas,  Gardeners'  ChronicU  Oflice, 
141,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  price  28.  9d.,  is 
reliable  and  an  up-to-date  work. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Weakened     Aspapagrus     beds 

(G.  S.  N.). — As  you  seem  to  have  liberally 
manured  your  Asparagus  beds  and  have  kept 
them  free  from  weeds,  only  two  reasons  seem 
left  to  explain  their  present  weakness.  One,  and 
possibly  the  right  one,  is  that  they  have  been 
too  hard  and  too  late  cut  to  supply  heads  for  the 
table.  Nothing  weakens  beds  so  greatly  as  over- 
cutting,  as  unless  there  is  ample  time  left  for 
growth  to  be  made,  and  quite  strong  growth  too, 
during  the  summer  and  autuni^  the  heads  or 
shoots  made  the  following  spring  will  be  pro- 
portionally weak.  If  beds  show"'  signs  of  giving 
out,  the  cuttings  should  be  severely  limited  to 
enable  strength  to  be  regained.  Then  a  second 
possible  reason  is  the  beds  may  be  old,  too  old  in 
fact,  and  new  ones  may  be  planted  to  grow  into 
strong  ones  in  a  year  or  two.  But  all  the  same, 
if  the  old  beds  are  to  be  saved,  dress  liberally 
with  liquid  and  solid  manure,  and  cut  very 
sparingly  for  the  next  two  years. 

Plants  fop  back  wall  of  a  Cucum- 
ber and  Tomato  house  (A.  H.y—We 

know  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  useful  flowers 
which  you  could  successfully  grow  in  association 
with  Cucumbers  excepting  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
a  stove  climbing  plant  bearing  a  profusion  of  pure 
white  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  great  heat  re- 
quired for  Cucumbers  would  be  fatal  to  the  Roses. 
Gardenias  would  also  succeed  with  Cucumbers, 
provided  they  could  be  fixed  on  a  shelf  or  planted 
in  a  border  not  too  far  from  tlie  glass.  Roses 
would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding  if  planted 
against  the  wall  of  the  Tomato  house,  as  this 
should  be  much  cooler  than  that  in  which 
Cucumbers  are  grown.  The  following  are  good 
varieties  :  Climbing  Niphetos,  Climbing  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Climbing  Papa  Gontier, 
Climbing  Devoniensis  and  Climbing  Mme. 
Lambard.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  the  only 
fruits  which  do  well  on  a  north  wall,  but  both 
would  have  to  be  netted.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
position  for  a  border  of  Raspberries.  The 
Wistaria  chinensis  does  remarkably  well  in  such 
a  position,  as  do  also  many  of  the  more  robust- 
growing  Roses,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of 
Clematis,  such  as  montana,  Flammula,  Vitalba 
and  the  hardiest  and  best  of  the  Jackmanii  types. 
The  best  varieties  of  gold  and  silver  variegated 
Ivies  make  a  fine  covering  for  such  a  wall.  If 
an  evergreen  plant  is  preferred,  Crataegus 
Pyraoantha  would  do  very  well.  It  berries  freely 
when  grown  in  such  a  position. 

The  Cucumbep  spot  (Spot  in  Leaves).— It  is  the 
spot  that  your  plants  are  suffering  from,  and  there  is  no 
cure  for  it.  You  may  keep  your  plants  growing  for  some 
time  by  pulling  off  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and  destroying 
them  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  very  badly  affected  it  will  be 
better  to  pull  them  up  and  burn  them,  while  there  is 
time  to  grow  crops  of  Tomatoes  or  Melons  in  the  house, 
it  is  not  safe  to  plant  Cucumbers  again  in  the  same  house 
for  some  time,  or  otherwise  the  disease  will  be  sure  to 
reappear. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Names  of  plants.—./.  W.  DLvon.~l,  Cupressus 
lawsoniana ;  2,  Thuya  plicata  aurea;  3,  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  Alumii ;  4,  C.  pisifera  aurea  ;  5,  6,  9  and  10, 
C.  lawsoniana  varieties ;  7,  .Tunipenis  communis  hibernica ; 
8.  Buxussempervirens ;  11,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  gracilis 
aurea  ;  12,  Thuya  occidentalis  ;  i:^,  Cupressus  lawsoniana 
gracilis  aurea   (probably):    14,  C.  1.    patula  (probably); 

15    and    16,    Ilex    aquifolium    varieties. Botanisf.—l, 

Ballota  nigra  (common  Horehound);  2,  Chenopodium 
album  (Goosefoot) ;  .1,  Please  send  when  in  flower ;  4, 
Polygonium  aviculare  (Knotgrass);  '>,  Fumaria  capreolata 

(Fumitory);  0,  Please  send  when  in  flower. Grain. — 1, 

Holcua  mollis  variegatus ;  2,  Spinoa  discolor. M.  M. 

Miller.— (i\oviosa.  auperba. Mi.ss  C  — 1,  Funkia  ovata  ; 

2,    F.   sieboldiana. Brainfrc. Ophiopogon   spioatus 

aureo- variegatus. A.     Wesf.^l,     Bouquet    d'Or ;    2, 

Reynobls  Hole  ;  .^,  Prince  Arthur ;  (i,  Merveille  de  Lyon  ; 
7,  Abel  Carrifere.     The  spotted  petals  are  caused  by  the 

late  rains. Ai/ai/(jo. — Htatice  Muworowi.   More  material 

is  required  of  the  Spiraja  to  enable  us  to  name  it  correctly. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Evenj  depaiiincnt  vf  horticulture  is  represented  in  TnK 
(JakdeN,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  (juestions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  froin 
vompetent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  '^  A7iswers  to  C&rrespondevts"  columns  a  co7ispicuous 
feature,  and,  ivhen  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  en<iuirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  mnst  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  Thk 
Garden,  necompanlvd  hy  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


Thr  Editor  ininnnes  ph»tnyraphs,  articles  and  antes, 
hut  hr  wilt  not  III-  rrspiinsihle  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  howerrr,  will  be  taken,  and,  ivhere  stamps 
are  enclosed^  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accejtted 
contributions  

.-1 H  regards  photograplis,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  p^rice  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  mitst  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oumer  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Ed i tin-  wilt  not  be  responmhle  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  eiUdence 
that  an  article  is  acc&pted.  Puhlirafion  in  TitE  TIarden 
irill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptauer. 

0(lices:  ^0,  Taristuck  Street,  Onvnt  (garden,  W.c. 


BOTTLING    FRUITS     AND 
VEGETABLES. 

{First  Prize  Essay.) 
A  LT  HOUGH   the   art  of    preserving   soft 
/\  fruits  in  bottles  has  been  known  for 

/  %  many  years,  it  is  only  since  the 
/  \  introduction  of  the  "clamp  "  bottles 
that  it  has  become  a  general  practice. 
This  has  made  it  a  very  simple  proceeding,  as 
under  the  pressure  of  boiling  water  they  become 
air-tight,  and  so  preserve  the  contents  for  almost 
any  length  of  time.  As  a  means  of  preventing 
waste  and  using  up  surplus  produce  it  has 
much  to  commend  it,  but  it  must  not  on  this 
account  be  thought  that  anything  will  Jo.  The 
material  ought  always  to  be  supplied  from  the 
main  pickings,  and  preferably  of  medium  size, 
clean  and  free  from  husks  and  stems,  and  in  the 
case  of  fruits  undtr  rather  than  over  ripe  ;  in  a 
word,  the  best  to  l)e  had.  If  these  details  are 
attended  to  the  fruit  will  keep  intoict  and  of  a 
good  colour  and  flavour. 

Fruit — Ordinary  Way. 

Under  this  heading  comes  green  Gooseberries, 
Black  Currants,  Red  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Plums,  Damsons  and  Cherries.  In  all  cases  it  is 
best  to  pick  into  the  bottles.  This  saves  two  or 
three  times  handling,  and  prevents  the  skins 
from  becoming  bruised.  Fill  the  bottles  up  to 
the  top  ;  a  little  settling  will  be  sure  to  ensue  in 
transit  from  the  garden  to  the  house.  On  the 
top  of  the  fruit  put  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
and  pour  in  boiling  water  until  it  runs 
over,  then  put  on  the  clamps.  A  fish-kettle 
should  be  in  readiness  (I  prefer  a  large  turbot 
kettle).  This  should  have  a  layer  of  straw  or 
hay  on  the  bottom  and  enough  lukewarm  water 
to  cover  the  bottles  up  to  the  necks.  Place 
the  bottles  in  this,  and  pack  straw  or  hay 
between  them  to  prevent  breakages.  Bring  the 
water  slowly  to  the  boil  and  let  it  boil  gently 
for  half-an-hour.  When  cold  they  are  ready  for 
storing.  I  have  used  fruit  preserved  by  this 
method  fully  a  year  old,  and  in  all  oases  it  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired,  both  in  i|uality 
and  appearance. 

Froits  in  Syrup. 

Apricots,  Greengages,  Peaches  and  Figs  are 
best  preserved  in  syrup,  this  is  made  by  boiling 
lib.  of  sugar  with  each  pint  of  water  required. 
To  prepare  Apricots  cut  the  fruit  in  halves  and 
stone  them,  place  them  in  the  bottles  whole  side 
uppermost  so  that  they  can  be  tightly  packed, 
■which  prevents  them  from  smashing,  put  in  a  few 
kernels  to  impart  a  brisk  flavour,  and  pour  in  the 
hot  syrup  until  it  runs  over ;  then  put  on  the 
clamps  and  place  in  the  kettle  as  recommended 
for  the  other  fruits,  and  boil  gently  for  half- 
an-hour.  They  are  then  ready  for  storing  when 
cold. 

Greengages  should  be  put  into  the  bottles,  hot 
syrup  poured  over  them,  and  then  boiled  until 
the  skins  are  seen  to  begin  to  oraek.     Peaclies 


must  not  be  soft,  but  ripe.  Skin  them  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  them  (the  skins  will  easily 
pull  off),  put  them  into  the  bottles,  after  they 
have  been  out  in  halves  and  stoned,  flat  side 
downwards,  pour  syrup  over  them  and  boil  the 
same  as  Apricots  for  half-an-hour.  Figs  should 
be  of  medium  size  or  small  and  only  just  ripening, 
but  they  should  be  packed  as  close  as  possible 
in  the  bottles,  the  hot  syrup  poured  over  them 
and  boiled  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Citrus 
sinensis  (Chinese  Orange).  This  fruit  is  grown 
cliifly  for  ornament,  but  it  makes  a  delicious 
dessert  dish  if  preserved  in  the  following  way  : 
Boil  the  fruit  whole  until  tender,  take  out  and 
drain,  put  them  into  a  jar  and  pour  over  them  a 
syrup  made  by  boiling  lib.  of  sugar  with  half  a 
pint  of  water,  pour  this  on  hot  and  seal  the  jars 
at  once. 

Strawberries  may  also  be  preserved  in  syrup, 
but  many  people  prefer  them  m,ide  into  jam.  It 
is  always  better  to  use  the  best  sugar  when  pre- 
serving fruit,  but  if  cheap  sugar  is  used  all  scum 
should  be  taken  off  as  the  syrup  boils  before  it  is 
put  on  the  fruit,  as  this  spoils  the  colour. 

BOTTMNli     VkOETABLES — PeAS,     FRENCH     BeANS 

AND  Tomatoes. 

After  all,  these  are  the  only  three  vegetables 
which  may  be  said  to  be  within  the  meaning  of 
this  paper,  i.e.,  for  bottling  at  home.  Others, 
of  course,  may  be  preserved  by  pickling,  and 
Asparagus  and  Mushrooms  may  be  bought  in 
bottles,  but  the  home  supply  of  these  two  latter 
vegetables  is  never  sufficiently  plentiful  for  this, 
as  they  are  more  appreciated  in  the  fresh  state. 

Peas. — First  get  them  as  much  the  same  size 
as  possible,  then  throw  them  into  boiling  water 
in  which  is  the  salt  and  soda  and  a  little  sugar, 
the  same  as  cooking  them  for  the  table,  but 
only  cook  them  omin.  ;  strain  and  put  them 
into  the  bottles,  put  on  top  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  and  the  same  of  salt,  pour  boiling  water 
on  them,  close  up  the  bottles,  put  them  into  the 
kettle,  as  recommended  for  the  fruit,  and  boil 
slowly  for  half-an-hour. 

French  Beans. — Top  and  tail  them  and  string 
the  sides,  but  not  cut  them  ;  cook  them  the 
same  as  the  Peas,  but  these  will  have  to  be 
placed  in  the  bottles  lengthways ;  put  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  salt  on  them  and  finish  the 
same  as  for  Peas.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  often 
used  to  keep  them  green,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  necessary  if  one  pays  attention  to  the 
water  they  are  first  boiled  in  ;  have  the  water 
boiling  rapidly,  throw  in  the  salt  and  sugar  and 
a  little  lommon  washing  soda,  wait  until  the 
scum  rises  from  this,  take  it  off,  throw  in  your 
Peas  or  Beans,  wait  beside  them  and  take  off 
any  scum  that  rises  at  once,  for  it  is  this  that 
makes  vegetables  a  bad  colour  if  allowed  to  boil 
into  them. 

Tomatoes. — Let  31b.  of  Tomatoes  and  31b.  of 
sugar  stand  together  overnight,  peeling  the 
Tomatoes  first.  Drain  off  the  syrup  and  boil  it, 
skim  well,  put  in  the  Tomatoes  and  boil  gently 
tor  twenty  minutes.  Take  out  the  Tomatoes, 
put  them  into  jars,  boil  the  syrup  until  it 
thickens,  add  the  juice  of  one  Lemon  just  before 
you  take  it  off  the  tire,  then  pour  over  the 
Tomatoes  and  seal  them  up  when  cold. 
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Peas  and  Beans  should  be  picked  in  the  same 
stage  as  for  cooking,  not  too  young,  and  the 
Tomatoes  should  be  just  ripe.  Fruit  may  be 
bottled  without  water  by  putting  a  layer  of  fruit 
and  a  layer  of  sugar  in  the  bottles  and  boiling 
until  you  see  the  skins  crack,  but  I  prefer  the 
use  of  hot  water  as  it  is  more  economical.  There 
are  different  kinds  of  bottles.  I  have  used  the 
clamp  that  you  press  into  the  bottle  -  when  you 
turn  it  and  it  fits  into  a  groove  on  the  outside  of 
the  bottle  ;  the  one  that  has  a  glass  stopper  to 
put  on  the  top  of  the  fruit  with  a  zinc  screw, 
which  screws  outside  the  bottle,  and  the  ordinary 
bottle  with  the  corks.  If  the  latter  are  used 
they  should  have  a  piece  of  bladder  tied  over  the 
top  of  the  cork  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and 
be  placed  in  the  kettle  eork  downwards.  After 
they  are  finished  the  bladder  should  be  taken  off, 
and  if  any  of  the  cork  is  sticking  out  of  the 
bottle  cut  it  off  and  seal  over  with  sealing-wax. 
(Mrs.)  Emily  Arnold. 

The  Gardens,  Sauchieburn,  by  Stirling,  N.  B. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1S54. 


NEW  Daffodils. 

THE  following  notes  refer  to  the  varieties 
illustrated  in  this  week's  coloured 
plate,  which  was  prepared  from 
flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  of  Covent  Garden. 

Czarina  is  the  largest  and  finest  of 
the  giant  Leedsii  varieties  and  is  a  flower  of 
immense  size,  measuring  5  inches  across,  with 
broad  white  perianth  elegantly  twisted  at  the 
apex  and  a  very  large,  delicate,  citron  crown  or 
trumpet,  with  bold,  open  mouth.  This  variety 
was  raised  by  Mrs.  Backhouse  of  Sutton  Court, 
near  Hereford,  but  was  acquired  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons. 

Queen  of  the  North. — This  is  a  grand  new 
seedling,  with  a  large  flower  having  a  very  broad 
white  perianth  and  a  prettily  fluted  lemon  cup. 
It  is  one  of  those  varieties  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  its  colour,  and  is  altogether  a  very 
chaste  flower. 

Seraphin. — This  grand  trumpet  Daffodil  was 
raised  lately  in  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons'  Ditton 
Hill  Nurseries,  and  is  a  flower  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  The  perianth  is  creamy  white,  broad 
and  with  an  elegant  twist  at  the  apex  ;  the 
trumpet,  which  is  very  large  and  broad,  is  a  soft 
delicate  lemon,  with  a  broadly-crimped,  open 
mouth. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

August    18.  —  Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Meeting. 

August  Ht. — Shrewsbury  Show  (two  days). 


Messrs.  James  Veltch's  pot  fpuit 

tree  exhibit.— The  splendid  exhibit  of  fruit 
trees  grown  in  pots  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  the  4th  inst.,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  from  their 
Langley  Nurseries,  Slough,  calls  for  special  notice. 
The  trees  were  in  perfect  condition,  the  Fig  trees 
alone  being  worth  the  award  given  ;  they  were 
the  best  we  have  seen  for  some  time  both  with 
regard  to  variety  and  quality,  especially  Negro 
Largo,  Brown  Turkey,  White  Isohia  (a  mass  of 
fruit),  Early  Violet  and  Osborn's  Prolific.  There 
were  also  very  fine  trees  of  Peaches — all  the  best 
varieties  being  represented — Nectarines,  Pears, 
Apples  and  Plums.  The  trees  were  remarkable 
for  their  heavy  crops.  The  pots  were  small  and 
the  trees  clean  and  healthy,  certainly  an  object- 
lesson,  as  here  one  could  see  what  can  be  done  in 
growing  fruit  trees  in  this  form.  Amateurs 
should  grow  pot]  fruit  trees  more  largely  ;    the 


culture  is  easy  and  several  crops  of  fruit  can  be 
grown  in  the  same  house  by  having  sets  of  trees. 
For  instance.  Plums  of  the  best  quality  may  be 
had  from  May  to  September  and  varieties  of  the 
Peach  or  Nectarine  superior  in  flavour  to  those 
grown  outdoors. 

Beautiful  Violas  or  Tufted 
Pansles. — The  sight  of  Mr.  Howard  Crane's 
charming  stand  of  Violas  at  The  Garden  Show 
in  the  Horticultural  Hall  reminded  me  of  a 
magnificent  display  of  those  flowers  in  Messrs. 
Dobbies'  nurseries  at  Mark's  Tey,  which  I  saw 
on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  outing.  The  beds  were  made  up  of 
a  considerable  number  of  sorts,  and  some  of 
these  struck  me  as  being  exceptionally  good. 
Taking  the  rayless  whites  (a  most  delightful 
class)  first.  Purity,  Snowflake,  White  Empress 
and  White  Beauty  were  all  worthy  of  mention. 
The  former  pair  were  of  the  average  height,  say, 
9  inches  to  the  top  of  the  flowers,  and  the  latter 
pair  were  dwarf.  A  beautiful  half-dozen  of  this 
class  could  be  made  up,  if  the  number  were  not 
too  great,  by  adding  Mrs.  A.  1).  Parker,  dwarf, 
and  Virgin  White,  rather  tall.  Of  the  rayed 
whites,  Alexandra  and  Duchess  of  York,  the 
former  normal  height,  the  latter  dwarf,  were  as 
pleasing  as  any.  The  comparatively  small  class 
of  whites  with  large  yellow  eye  enjoys  favour 
with  some,  and  for  their  benefit  I  may  mention 
Pencaitland  and  Christiana.  Tlie  former,  which 
is  dwarf  and  exceptionally  fragrant,  is  a  valuable 
bedder.  There  were  three  excellent  creams,  one 
of  which,  Sylvia,  is  an  old  favourite.  Her 
companions  were  Cream  King  and  Devonshire 
Cream.  Tlie  yellows  might  be  divided  into  four 
sections,  namely,  primrose,  light  yellow,  rayless 
yellow  and  rayed  yellow.  Of  the  first  class, 
Primrose  Dame  and  Sulphurea  (dwarf)  were  two 
of  the  best ;  of  the  second,  Ardwell  Gem  and 
Grievii  (dwarf)  may  be  mentioned  ;  of  the  third, 
I  like  Redbraes,  yellow  (dwarf).  King  Cup  and 
Royal  Sovereign  ;  and  of  the  fourth,  Walter 
Welsh,  Bullion  and  Klondyke  were  noteworthy. 
In  connexion  with  the  yellows  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Ardwell  Gem  and  Bullion  seem  to 
be  still  capable  of  holding  their  own  in  the  best 
company,  after  many  years  of  service,  and  in 
spite  of  the  introduction  of  newer  sorts.  I  will 
divide  the  blue  shades  into  four  sections.  A  very 
pretty  pair  nf  lavenders  were  Kitty  Bell  and 
Florizel,  the  latter  dwarf.  Maggie  Matt  (a  rather 
tall  grower).  Mauve  Queen  and  Blue  Duchess 
were  three  striking  light  blues.  Of  dark  blues, 
Charles  Jordan,  Royal  Scot  and  the  old  dwarf 
bedder  True  Blue  were  excellent.  In  the  purple 
and  violet  section  Councillor  Waters  (dwarf), 
Jubilee  and  Archie  Grant  (tall,  a  splendid  old 
sort)  were  preeminent.  Crimson  Bedder(purplish 
crim.son)  and  William  Keil  (pale  rose)  were 
the  only  noteworthy  representatives  of  their 
respective  classes.  I  was  interested  to  see 
the  old  variety  Lilacina,  which  I  thouglit  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  all ;  but,  as  Mr. 
William  Cuthliertson  pointed  out,  it  should 
really  be  classed  as  a  bedding  Pansy,  because  it 
has  three  distinct  blotclies  on  the  deep  lilac 
ground.  Several  of  the  fancies  arrested  my 
pencil,  and  I  reproduce  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Gleneoe,  bronze  ;  Countess  of  Kintore,  the 
old  white  and  blue  ;  Blue  Cloud,  white,  edged 
blue  ;  White  Duchess,  white,  edged  heliotrope  ; 
Ada  Anderson,  white  and  rose  ;  Mrs.  Chichester, 
white,  heavily  edged  with  violet ;  and  Iris,  cream 
and  rose.  The  plants  wore  put  in  during  October, 
lilOT,  probably,  therefore,  they  began  blooming  in 
May  ;  and  here,  well  im  in  July,  they  were  a 
dense  carpet  of  flowers,  in  spite  of  the  long  spell 
of  hot,  dry  weather.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  any  lowly  floral  jiicture  more  cheerful  or 
more  winning.  So  far  as  culture  was  concerned, 
there  were  few  special  points.  The  beds  had 
Ijeen  mulched  with  peat  moss  manure  in  May, 
watered  occasionally  when  very  dry.  Beyond 
this  there  had  been  nothing  except  the  removal  of 
dead  flowers  to  prevent  seed-setting;  but  that, 
of  course,  is  a  host  in  itself. — W.  P.  W. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 

AWARDS  IN  THE  JULY  COMPETITION. 
In  this  competition  readers  were  asked  to  describe 
the  best  methods  of  bottling  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows  : 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Emily  Arnold, 
The  Gardens,  Sauchieburn,  by  Stirling,  N.B. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  i\Iildred  I. 
Clayton,  Eversfield  House,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  S.  Jackson, 
Clinton  House,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  C.  Elliot, 
87,  Etnam  Street,  Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

Highly  commended,  Emma  Lithgow,  Knoll 
Villa,  Linthorpe,  Middlesbrough,  Yorkshire. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tlie  Editor  is  not  responsilk  for  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correepvadeiUa. ) 

Longevity   in    seeds.  —  The  enclosed 

Sweet  Pea  is  from  some  two  or  three  seeds  which 
were  given  me,  having  come  out  of  a  mummy 
coffin  some  thousands  of  years  old.  I  thought  it 
might  interest  you  to  see  it.  I  have  grown  them 
in  my  small  garden.  The  green  is  very  fleshy 
and  grew  very  fast,  with  these  pretty  blooms 
about  5  feet  high. — (Miss)  May  C.  Dbare.  [Our 
correspondent's  letter  brings  the  old  question 
again  to  the  front  :  Will  seeds,  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  old  Egyptian  tombs,  germinate 
if  sown '!  The  reply  to  this  question  is  Yes, 
they  certainly  will.  But  before  this  reply  can 
be  taken  as  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  seeds  will  germinate  after  being  buried 
for  some  3,000  years,  another  question  must 
be  asked  :  Were  the  seeds  which  germinated 
actually  buried  at  the  same  time  as  the  corpse  ? 
To  which  the  reply  is  that  they  were  certainly 
not,  but  that  they  must  have  found  their  way 
accidentally  into  the  tomb  through  some  aperture 
in  the  ground  or  have  been  carried  in  by  some 
animal,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  been  placed  there 
by  some  unscrupulous  person  with  the  view  of 
selling  them  afterwards  to  some  credulous 
traveller.  It  is  well  known  that  the  statements 
of  most  vendors  of  "  curios  "  in  Eastern  countries 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  their  guarantee 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  their  wares  is  absolutely 
valueless  ;  and  most  probably  the  seeds  had  never 
been  near  a  tomb.  In  no  single  instance  have 
seeds  which  have  been  buried  at  the  same  time 
as  the  mummy  been  known  to  germinate. 
Grains  of  Wheat  which  have  been  taken  from 
mummies  by  persons  whose  veracity  is  undoubted 
have,  when  sown,  never  shown  any  signs  of  life, 
and  when  examined  under  a  microscope  the 
embryo  has  always  been  found  to  be  decayed  and 
sections  of  it  to  crumble  to  pieces.  The  starch 
grains  do  not,  however,  seem  to  perisli,  as  when 
treated  with  iodine  they  become  stained  a 
violet  colour,  just  as  recent  starch  grains  do.  A 
few  years  ago  some  very  interesting  experiments 
were  made  by  M.  Becquerel  with  the  object  of 
determining  for  how  many  years  seeds  can  retain 
their  vitality ;  these  were  really  a  continuation 
of  some  experiments  made  by  A.  de  CandoUe 
for  the  same  purpose  many  years  ago.  M.  Bec- 
querel experimented  with  the  seeds  of  nearly  ."iSO 
species  belonging  to  the  most  important  families 
both  of  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  which 
had  been  gathered  from  25  to  135  years  pre- 
viously. Ten  seeds  of  each  species  were  used, 
and  no  trouble  was  spared  in  trying  to  make 
them  germinate  ;  but  of  the  seeds  which  were 
eighty  or  more  years  old  only  those  of  three 
species  showed  that  they  had  not  lost  their 
germinating  power.  If  these  experiments  were 
properly  carried  out — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not — it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  no  seeds  buried  in  the  old  Egyptian  tombs 
at  the  time  at  which  they  were  made  can  possibly 
germinate. — G.  S.  S.] 
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Fruit  trees  at  the  Franco-British 

Exhibition^ — Everyone  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  growing  of  fruit  trees  must  have  been 
struck  with  tlie  really  wonderful  exhibition  of 
these  by  a  French  firm  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition,  shown,  of  course,  outside.  Anyone 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  this  kind  of 
thing  must  have  wondered  at  the  amount  of  time 
and  patience  that  has  been  spent  in  bringing 
these  young  trees  to  such  perfect  and,  in  many 
cases,  quaint  and  pretty  shapes.  After  all,  one 
would  like  to  know,  does  it  pay  for  all  this 
extraordinary  trouble?  Do  the  young  trees 
bear  a  larger  crop '.'  If  not,  is  it  done 
merely  for  the  sake  of  exhibition  and  to 
show  what  can  be  done?  We  all  must  admit 
this  side  of  the  Channel  that  the  French 
are  cleverer  than  we  are  in  getting  more  out  of 
the  soil  in  a  limited  space  for  profit.  A  great 
deal  is  talked  just  now  about  how  the  French 
make  wonderful  profits  by  growing  vegetables 
under  hand-glasses.  French  people  are  proverbi- 
ally practical  in  horticulture.  Is  this  tree-training 
another  example  of  practical  and  remunerative 
horticulture,  we  would  like  to  know '! — A.  E.  S. 

Rose  blooms  with  green  centres : 
A  note  from  America.— Referring  to 

the  article  entitled  "  Rose  Blooms  with  Green 
Centres"  in  The  Garden  of  the  4th  ult. 
(page  327),  it  seems  to  be  something  of  a 
coincidence  that  this  trouble  should  have 
appeared  for  the  first  time  this  year  in  my 
garden,  or,  at  least,  for  the  first  time  to  be  of 
enough  importance  for  me  to  have  noticed  it  ; 
hence  this  note.  The  varieties  most  affected 
were  Florence  Pemberton,  Mme.  Philippe  Rivoire 
and  Queen  of  Spain.  As  this  was  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season  I  attributed  it  to  a  late  frost, 
although  having  no  recollection  of  there  being 
one  ;  but  later,  about  the  second  week  in  July, 
after  the  first  flowering  period  was  over,  I  found 
a  bloom  of  Mme.  Ravary  with  a  green  centre. 
This  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me,  as  I  had 
never  heard  of  a  thin  Rose  like  the  variety  men- 
tioned being  troubled  in  this  way,  and  also 
because  the  shoot  from  which  the  bloom  was  cut 
was  of  a  too  recent  growth  to  have  been  affected 
by  any  frost ;  neither  had  I  done 
any  disbudding  in  this  case,  though 
in  regard  to  the  Roses  first  men- 
tioned disbudding  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it. — Alfrru 
L.  Sqoire,  White  Plains,  New  York, 
U.S.A. 
:::;Yuecas    in    a    Kentish 

garden. — I  enclose  a  photograph 
taken  last  August  of  a  group  of 
Yucca  gloriosa  in  flower  in  a  Kentish 
garden,  in  case  you  care  to  insert  it 
in  your  paper.  —  E.  W.  HossEY, 
Scofney  Gantle,  Lamlierhurst. 

Popular    contusion    in 
nomenclature.— "  E.  F.  c.  s" 

account  of  the  "  Popular  Confusion 
in  Nomenclature  "  I  have  read  with 
unusual  interest.  It  is  one  of  those 
confusions  which  seems  to  me  to 
die  very  hard.  If  you  should  at  any 
time  point  out  in  a  nice  and  gentle 
way  that  a  mistake  has  been  made 
the  reply  is,  "Oh  no,  it  is  in  so  and 
so's  catalogue."  If  seedsmen  will 
continue  to  give  plants  wrong 
names,  how  are  you  going  to  con- 
vince the  public  interested  in  these 
things  V  Take  the  case  of  Centran- 
llius  and  Valerian.  How  often  do 
you  hear  the  former  given  its 
proper  name '.'  It  is  generally  called 
Valerian.  1  have  been  looking 
through  the  catalogue  of  a  well- 
known  firm  which  makes  a  speciality 
of  herbaceous  plants,  and  on  looking 
up  Centranthus  it  says  "  sei  Vale- 
rian." Well,  on  finding  Valerian,  the 
description  was  "beautiful  herba- 
ceous    plants,      colour     rose     and 


white,  height  2  feet."  Now  such  a  description 
would  confuse  any  intending  buyers ;  in  fact,  they 
would  not  know  if  it  refers  to  Valerian  or  Cen- 
tranthus. I  will  admit  these  plants  belong  to 
the  same  natural  order,  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  height,  shape  of  leaf,  also  colour  of  flower, 
which,  on  being  placed  side  by  side,  is  very 
obvious.  In  Centranthus  the  corolla  tube  is 
spurred  at  the  base  and  has  only  one  stamen, 
while  in  Valerian  it  is  not  spurred  and  possesses 
three  stamens.  Another  confusion  is  in  the  case 
of  Spira;a  japonica,  which  is  not  a  Spiraea  proper, 
but  a  species  of  Astilbe,  belonging  to  a  totally 
different  order  of  plants.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  glaring  confusions  in  our  nomenclature, 
but  they  could  be  added  to,  thus  making  a  very 
long  list. — P.  Clapham. 

Autumn-sown  annuals.— "  Sown  in 

autumn  will  be  a  glowing  sheet  of  colour  in  the 
early  summer.  '  Thus  the  seed  catalogues  ;  but 
in  my  experience  reality  seldom  corresponds. 
Will  successful  sowers  tell  me  what  and  when 
they  sow.— H.  M.  C. 

Sweet  Pea  prospects  and  Coun- 
tess Spencer. —  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  G. 
Clapham's  remarks  to  pass  without  protest. 
His  tirade  against  Countess  Spenser  is  most 
unjustified.  I  can  only  say  his  experiences  are 
singularly  unfortunate.  I  have  grown  Countess 
Spencer  (true)  now  for  several  years  from 
Messrs.  Eckford's  strain,  and  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  have  never  had  a  single  one  that 
was  not  absolutely  true.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  Queen  of  Sweet  Peas. — E.  F.  Oakeley 
(Captiin). 

Hardy  flower  book.— "A.  E.  S."  may 

not  have  come  across  "  A  Concise  Handbook  of 
Garden  Flowers,"  by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson 
(Methuen,  33.  fid.),  in  which  is  stated,  with  much 
practical  cultural  information,  the  season  of 
flowering  of  all  the  herbaceous  and  perennial 
plants  treated  therein.  In  the  same  series  are 
similar  handbooks  on  shrubs  and  creepers,  in 
which  also  these  necessary  details  are  given. 
The  first-named  book  is  probably  such  an  one  as 
"A.  E.  S."  requires.— B.  M.  H. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

MILDEW    ON    VINES. 

JUDGING  by  the  many  complaints  and 
enquiries  we  have  received  with  reference 
to  mildew  on  Vines,  we  conclude  that 
its  ravages  are  more  general  this  year 
than  usual.  The  extraordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  the  weather,  alternating  from 
hot  to  cold  and  cold  to  hot  within  very  short 
intervals  of  time,  must  in  a  great  measure,  we 
think,  be  responsible  for  it.  The  foliage  and 
fruit  of  the  Vine  are  tender  and  sensitive  at  this 
stage  of  their  growth,  and  a  sudden  rise  or  drop 
in  temperature  of  20°  Fahr. ,  such  as  we  had  in 
July,  checks  and  chills  the  Vine,  thereby  pre- 
disposing it  to  attacks  of  mildew  and  other 
diseases. 

The  conditions  which  bring  about  an  attack  of 
mildew  are  frequently  caused  by  errors  of  judg- 
ment in  ventilation,  on  the  one  hand  causing  a 
chill  by  the  too  sudden  and  too  wide  opening  of 
the  ventilators  when  the  wind  is  cold,  on  the 
other  hand  by  inadequate  ventilation  ;  a  sluggish, 
cold  and  damp  atmosphere  is  the  result,  and 
forms  an  ideal  medium  for  the  breeding  of  this 
i  fungoid  growth. 

The  way  to  avoid  an  attack  in  future  is  to  be 
careful  to  admit  air  gradually  as  the  heat  of  theday 
increases,  leaving  a  small  chink  for  the  passage  of 
air  in  the  front  and  back  ventilators  all  night 
unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  wet  and 
cold,  coupling  with  this  a  modicum  of  heat 
I  in  the  hot-water  pipes  on  cold  days,  and  always  at 
night,  at  least  until  the  berries  have  attained 
their  full  size  (before  colouring),  when  the 
growth  will  have  become  hardier  and  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  disease.  The  slight  heat 
in  the  hot-water  pipes  causes  a  free  circulation 
and  gives  greater  buoyancy  to  the  air. 

The  way  to  kill  the  mildew  when  Vines  are 
I  badly  affected  is  to  heat  the  hot- water  pipes  to 
boiling  point  and  then  dress  them  with  sulphur 
and  water  made  like  thick  paint.  This  should 
be  done  on  the  afternoon  of  a  still  day,  and  of 
course  all  ventilators  and  apertures  in  the  vinery 
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likely  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  fumes  from 
the  sulphur  must  be  closed.  One  application  is 
not  always  fatal,  but  a  second  on  the  following 
afternoon  generally  is,  provided  the  pipes  are 
hot  enough  when  the  sulphur  is  put  on. 

Owen  Thomas. 


A    GOOD    LATE    STRAWBERRY. 


Anyone  in  search  of  a  good  late  Strawberry 
could  not  do  better  than  try  Givon's  Late 
Prolific.  The  fruit  deserves  the  name  late,  is  of 
good  size,  rather  pointed  shape,  fine  colour  and 
of  splendid  flavour.  Although  of  large  size,  it 
ripens  at  the  point  as  quickly  as  it  does  at  the 
base,  and  so  is  free  from  a  fault  very  prevalent 
in  late  Strawberries.  The  soil  here  is  rather 
heavy,  with  a  great  quantity  of  stones.  We 
commenced  gathering  this  variety  on  .July  2,  a,nd 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  the  supply  holding 
out  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Some  fruits 
gathered  the  first  week  weighed  fourteen  to  the 
pound.  This  is  not  unusual,  but  speaks  well  for 
the  variety,  as  we  can  only  give  them  very 
ordinary  cultivation. 

Layers  are  obtained  as  early  as  possible,  potted 
into  3-inch  pots  and  planted  out  in  the  autumn 
on  well-manured  soil.  The  plants  are  not  allowed 
to  bear  the  first  year,  and  the  result  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  strong  plant  and  an  excellent  crop 
the  next  season.  A  new  plantation  is  made  each 
year,  and  the  plants  are  destroyed  when  they 
have  fruited  two  or  three  times.  A  good 
mulching  of  half -decayed  manure  is  given  before 
the  hard  weather  comes  in  the  winter,  and  manure 
water  is  supplied  once  or  twice  before  the  plants 
come  into  bloom  In  gardens  much  troubled 
with  slugs  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  rather 
heavy  dressing  of  soot,  well  dusted  into  the 
plants,  a  few  weeks  before  they  come  into  bloom. 
This  helps  the  plants  as  a  fertiliser,  in  addition 
to  keeping  down  the  slugs.  The  placing  of  clean 
straw  beneath  the  fruit,  to  protect  it  from  damp 
and  dirt,  is  an  economic  necessity. 

Preserving  the  fruit  from  the  birds  is  another 
important  item.  Here  we  simply  drive  stakes 
into  the  ground  round  the  beds,  about  (5  feet  apart 
and  about  '2/,  feet  high,  over  which  nets  are 
stretched.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  throw  back 
the  netting  from  one  side  of  the  bed  when 
gathering  fruit.  The  method  is  improved  by 
having  boards  cut  into  ^-inch  or  3-ineh  widths 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stakes,  with  a  nail 
projecting  here  and  there  to  catch  the  netting. 

It  is  a  bad  plan  to  dig  among  the  plants  at  any 
time.  By  so  doing  many  of  their  most  useful 
roots  are  destroyed.  A  good  occasional  stirring 
with  the  hoe  will  keep  the  soil  in  healthy  con- 
dition and  also  destroy  the  weeds. 

T.  H.  World. 
The  GaUea  Oardena,  Boxmoor. 


among   them,    unless   the   soil   is  very  wet   and 
retentive. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  should  be  kept  tree 
from  caterpillars  and  other  insects.  If  they  are 
greatly  crowded  with  new  growth  (a  probable 
fact  this  season),  it  will  be  well  to  remove  some 
of  the  new  growths  to  within  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  their  bases.  Other  growths  should  be 
left  entire  until  winter  and  then  pruned  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Black  Currants,  a  shy  crop  in 
many  places,  can  be  greatly  improved  by  baving 
some  of  the  older  branches  cut  clean  away.  This 
is  all  the  pruning  they  need,  and  it  can  be  done 
very  well  after  the  bushes  have  fruited.  It  will 
increase  the  chances  of  success  next  year. 

Thomas  H.  World. 

Thi'  GahUa  Gardens,  Boxmoor. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

A    DWARF    ROSE    FOR    POTri. 

Mmh.  NiiRiiHiiT  Lhvavassehk. 

WHAT  a  pretty  little  Rose  this  is 
when  grown  in  small  pots 
under  glass  !  The  flowers  are 
quite  a  bright  pink,  just  the 
colour  so  nmch  in  demand  for 
interior  decorative  schemes.  I 
liave  no  experience  with  it  as  a  Rose  for  forcing, 
perhaps  the  colour  of  the  flowers  would  not  be 
so  good  ;  but  when  grown  cool  it  forms  a  most 
charming  plant,  and  one  that  can  be  brought 
into  use  for  many  decorative  purposes.  This  is 
surely  a  Rose  for  those  who  have  not  the 
accommodation  for  varieties  of  strong,  rampant 
growth,  as  plants  in  4!y-inch  pots  can  be 
grown  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  in  height, 
carrying  six  or  more  trusses  of  their  pretty  little 
pink  flowers.  This  Rose  was  introduced  in  1902, 
and  is  often  known  as  the  Baby  Rambler,  owing 
to  its  resemblance  (when  grown  outdoors)  to  tlie 
well-known  Crimson  Rambler,  the  difference 
being  in  its  dwarf  habit  and  perpetual  flowering. 
Munden  Oardeiis,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


success  so  far  as  my  trials  have  gone.     Tliough 
planted  only  last  autumn,  I  was  able  to  cut  a 
number  of   beautiful  blooms  during  the   earlier 
part  of  the  season  ;  and  even  now,  when  we  have 
been  having  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  weather^ 
the   thermometer   being  in   the   nineties   nearly 
every  day  for  a  month — I  have  been  able  to  cut 
some   very  good   blooms.     Sent  out  by  Pemet- 
Ducher  in  1!I04,  Mme.  Charles  de  Luze  does  not 
seem  to  have  attained  the  popularity  it  deserves. 
With  me  the  colour  is  something  similar  to  Mme. 
Ravary,  or  perhaps  more  like  Franz  Deegan,  but 
of  beautiful  form  and  large  size,  while  the  blooms 
are  held  upright  on  long  footstalks.     The  foliage 
is  good,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  has  stood  the 
hot  weather  admirably,  though,  like  all  yellow 
Roses,  it  loses  its  colour  somewhat  in  the  sun  ; 
but  even  then  it  does  not  have  a  mussed  appear- 
ance,   as   do   some  other  varieties,  but  remains 
clean.     Another  excellent  quality  is  its  delicious 
fragrance.     Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  a  longer 
acquaintance  may  modify  my  enthusiasm  ;  but, 
should  it  do  as  well  in  England  as  it  has  done 
with  me  thus  far,  I  feel  sure  it  will  well  reward 
anyone  who  may  give  it  a  trial. 

Alfred  L.  Sqoire. 
White  Plainx,  Nen-  York,  U.S.A. 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSE  LAURENT 
CARLE. 

This  is  a  grand  addition  to  the  red  Hybrid  Teas. 
There  is  a  clearness  about  its  colour  that  one 
cannot  but  admire,  although  it  is  not  so  brilliant 
as  Roses  of  the  Liberty  type.  The  colour  is  a 
velvety  carmine,  something  like  what  we  get  in 
Countess  of  Oxford,  but  Uie  flower  is  not  so 
coarse.  By  disbudding  I  should  say  this  Rose 
will  attain  exhibition  size,  and  should  make  a 
very  useful  variety  for  the  middle  row.  It  is 
sweetly  fragrant,  and  it  is  also  a  good  grower, 
producing  its  flowers  on  upright  stems.  This 
variety  and  Mme.  M.  de  Luze  are  quite  new 
departures  in  colour  from  what  their  raiser,  M. 
Pernet  Ducher,  has  been  giving  us  lately,  and 
one  may  hope  he  has  more  in  store  and  equally  as 
good.  "• 


THE    SUMMER    CARE    OF    SMALL 
FRUITS. 

It  is  a  fact,  often  forgotten  in  the  busy  days  of 
summer,  that  next  year's  crop  of  small  fruits 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  treatment  received 
by  bushes  and  plants  this  year.  The  fruit  being 
gathered,  Strawberry  beds  are  often  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  until  autumn.  All  runners 
should  be  removed  aa  soon  as  sufficient  have  been 
secured  for  the  formation  of  new  beds.  Keep 
the  surface  soil  well  stirred  with  the  hoe,  and 
should  very  dry  weather  set  in  one  good  watering 
may  save  the  plants  from  drooping  and  also  from 
being  a  failure  next  year.  Hard,  plump  buds  in 
the  centre  of  the  crowns  formed  this  season  are 
as  necessary  to  next  year's  success  as  the  fruit- 
buds  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees. 

The  old  Raspberry  canes  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  have  done  fruiting  to  give  the 
young  canes  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  When 
the  young  canes  are  crowded  and  in  excess  of 
what  may  be  ultimately  needed  cut  away  all 
the  weaker  ones.  The  short  grass  from  the 
lawns  can  be  advantageously  used  as   a    mulch  I 


A    GOOD    ROSE    SPORT. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  Rose  sport  is  more 
beautiful  than   the  parent  variety,  and  I  think 
this   is   so   in   the   ease    of    the    variety   named 
Rosslyn.      It    is    a    sport    of     Suzanne    Marie 
Rodocanachi,   which,   as   everyone   knows,  is  a 
beautiful  glowing  rosy  cerise,  but  the  sport  is  a 
charming  rich  salmon  pink.     It  is  a  particularly 
brilliant   colour    that    appeals   to   everyone    by 
reason   of   its   clearness.     Both   of    these    Roses 
should  be  grown,  as,  although  scentless,  they  are 
very  free  flowering,  and  possess  the  even,  regular 
growth  of  the  Victor  Verdier  race.     The  form  of 
the  flower  has  not  been  changed  in  the  sport. 
It  is  just  the  same  charming  globular  shape  that 
has  helped   the   exhibitor  to   win   many  prizes. 
There  are  two  other  sports  from  the  old  Rose 
named   above.      These    are    Muriel    and    Marie 
Corelli,  but  I  tliink  Rosslyn  is  the  best  of  the 
three.     Suzanne   M.   Rodocanachi   makes  a  fine 
pot  Rose,  yielding  grand  flowers  of  massive^  size 
and  fairly  long  stems  if  pruned  back  hard.    There 
is  a  climbing   sport   of   this   old   variety   which 
would  make  a  useful  pillar  Rose.     Most  of  the 
climbing  sports  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  are 
useful  when  grown  in  this  form,  for  they  are  not 
really   climbing,  the  difference   merely  being  a 
somewhat    extra    vigour   of    the   shoots.      They 
invariably  make  splendid  standard  plants.     P. 


ROSE  MME.  CHARLES  DE  LUZE. 
I  WOULD  like  to  speak  a  good  word  for  a  Rose 
which  I  first  saw  and  admired  at  the -Regent's 
Park  show  last  summer,  but  which  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  British  or 
Irish  growers  that  I  have  received,  and  for  which 
I  had  to  send  to  France  ;  that  is  Mme.  Charles 
de  Luze.     With  me  this  Rose  has  proved  a  great 


NEW     PLANTS. 

SoPHRO-CaTTLEYA  WARN'HAJlENSIS  J.  M.  BlACK 
(Sophronitis  grandiflora  x  Cattleya  amethysto- 
glossa).— This  is  a  very  beautiful  bigeneric  hybrid 
of  a  distinct  and  novel  shade  of  colour.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  ruby  red,  the  drooping  tip 
of  the  acutely-pointed  lip  shaded  crimson  and 
carmine,  the  throat  and  base  being  of  a  deep 
yellow  shade.  Exhibited  by  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Esq.,  Streatham.     First-class  certificate. 

Vanda  amitna  var.  Sanderd'  (V.  Roxburghii  x 
V.  CKrulea,  natural  hybrid).— A  distinct  and 
striking  form,  in  which  the  influence  of  V. 
cajrulea  is  strongly  in  evidence.  The  colour  is 
quite  novel  and  approaches  to  bluish  violet,  the 
lip  being  a  deep  violet-blue.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Sons,  St.  Albans.     Award  of  merit. 

Bose  Paula  (Tea).— A  delightfully  fragrant 
Rose  of  dwarf  habit  and  great  freedom  of  flower- 
ing. It  is  also  said  to  be  very  hardy.  The 
colour  and  not  a  little  of  the  form  somewhat 
approach  that  of  a  pale  Mme.  Hoste.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  large  and  full,  while  their  pro- 
nounced fragrance  should  render  it  extremely 
popular.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt.     Award  of  merit. 

Carnation  Connits.i  of  Pemliroke.—A  border 
Carnation  of  excellent  size  and  form  and  of  a 
bluish  tone,  the  flowers  being  supported  on  strong 
stems.  A  chief  recommendation,  however,  is  the 
exceptional  Clove-like  fragrance,  and  for  this 
alone  it  will  doubtless  be  in  great  demand. 
From  Mr.  T  C.  Challis,  The  Garden.s,  Wilton 
House,  near  Salisbury.     Award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  shown  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  tth  inst. ,  when  the 
awards  were  made. 
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HINTS   ON  GROWING  CARNATIONS. 

PERHAPS  next  to  the  Queen  of 
Flowers — the  Rose — the  Carnation  is 
the  most  valued  of  our  garden 
flowers.  Fortunately,  the  garden  or 
border  varieties  are  not  difficult  to 
cultivate,  and  seldom  fail  to  give  a 
plentiful  supply  of  flowers  if  the  routine  treat- 
ment is  carefully  carried  out. 

Failures  may  often  be  traced  to  badly-drained 
soil,  to  the  attacks  of  wireworm  or  the  Carnation 
maggot,  larva  of  the  fly  called  Hylemyia  nigres- 
cens.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  latter  pest  gives 
but  little  trouble  in  many  gardens,  because  there 
is  no  known  precaution  which  will  prevent  its 
attacks,  and  unless  a  very  close  watch  is  kept  on 
the  plants  they  are  attacked  and  destroyed  before 
one  is  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  foe.  The 
fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  young  leaves  of  the 
plants.  The  maggot  when  hatched  works  its 
way  down  under  the  outer  skin  of  the  leaf  until 
it  reaches  the  shoot,  then  slowly  proceeds  to  eat 
its  way  down  the  centre  of  this,  and  so  on  until 
it  reaches  the  centre  of  the  stem,  into  which  it 
bores  and  eats  out  the  ver}'  heart  of  the  plant, 
which,  of  course,  quickly  fails  and  eventually 
dies.  If  a  brown  mark  is  noticed  down  the  leaf, 
this  denotes  the  track  the  maggot  has  taken. 
Although  the  shoot  is  apparently  healthy,  this 
must  be  cut  off  at  the  first  joint,  and  if  the  stem 
is  hollow  the  maggot  has  passed  on,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  a  slit  into  the  stem  of  the 
plant  before  the  enemy  can  be  secured.  This 
may  cripple  the  plant,  but  it  is  the  only  w  ay  in 
which  it  can  be  saved,  and  with  clioice  varieties 
the  loss  of  a  plant  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 
If  a  clo.xe  watch  is  kept,  the  maggot  may  be 
caught  in  the  leaf  and  taken  out  with  the  point 
of  a  pin.  This  is  by  far  the  best  way,  as  when 
(jnoe  it  reaches  the  main  stem  the  chances  of  the 
plant  surviving  are  poor,  and  when  the  foe  is  thus 
caught  and  despatched  one  has  the  satisfaction 
of  being  well  repaid  for  his  vigilance. 

In  wet  soils  drainage  must  be  provided  ;  the 
Carnation  is  never  satisfactory  in  heavy,  sour 
soil.  Although  it  is  always  best  to  secure 
thorough  drainage  throughout  the  garden,  this, 
for  various  reasons,  cannot  always  be  carried  out, 
but  for  small  or  medium -sized 

Beds  or  Caenatioks 
the  following  plan  has  proved  successful.  Throw 
out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  21  feet,  and  place 
9  inches  of  broken  bricks  or  limestone  in  the 
bottom  for  drainage.  If  turf  can  be  procured, 
place  a  layer  over  the  stones,  grass  side  down- 
wards. As  the  soil  is  being  returned,  mix  with 
the  same  some  old  mortar  or  plaster  rubbish  ; 
failing  this,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  charcoal. 
Half  a  barrowload  each  of  old  mortar  and  wood 
ashes  may  bu  added  to  about  eight  barrowloads 
of  the  soil.  Horse  manure  and  a  small  quantity 
of  soot  should  also  be  added.     On  wet  soils 

Prkpare  the  Behs 
during  the  avitumn  or  winter  months  and  plant 
out  in  the  spring.  When  dealing  with  naturally- 
drained  light  soils,  deep  trenching  and  incor- 
porating of  manure  are  matters  which  need 
attention. 

AnTOHN  Planting 
is  recommended  by  some  growers,  and  in  some 
districts  has  proved  successful :  but  as  a  rule  the 
amateur  will  do  better  by  planting  in  the  spring, 
especiallj'  the  choice  varieties,  which  should,  if 
possible,  be  potted  up  in  the  autumn  and 
wintered  in  cold  frames.  The  most  important 
work  in  connexion  with  Carnations  at  the  present 
time  is 

Layering, 
which  is  the  best  mode  adopted  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  varieties  of  established  plants.     Remove 
a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  from  each  individual 


shoot  which  has  not  produced  flowers,  using  a 
sharp  knife  for  this  purpose.  Then  place  a  little 
prepared  light  sandy  soil  around  the  plant,  cut 
each  shoot  halfway  through  from  a  low  joint  in 
an  upward  direction  for  about  1  inch,  then  bend 
the  stem  and  carefully  insert  the  tongue  formed 
by  this  upward  cut  into  the  prepared  soil,  and 
secure  the  shoot  in  position  by  means  of  a  neat 
wire  peg.  Finish  off  by  placing  a  little  of  the 
prepared  soil  on  the  stems  above  the  tongue,  and 
give  a  gentle  watering  through  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot.  Care  should  be  taken  when  layer- 
ing not  to  cut  the  stems  too  far  through  nor  to 
break  them  in  the  act  of  bending  them  down  to 
the  soil. 
Munden  Gardens,  Wai/orr).  C  Ruse. 


CANTERBURY   BELLS    IN   TRURO 
CHURCHYARD. 

The  planting  of  flowers  in  the  cemeteries  of 
towns  has  long  been  practised,  but  it  is  only 
during  recent  years  that  such  decoration  has  been 
carried  out  to  any  extent  in  the  country  church- 
yards. There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
many  a  "  hallowed  acre  "  might  be  rendered  far 
more  restful  and  beautiful  by  the  judicious  use  of 
flowers.     Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph 


varieties  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  present 
day,  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection 
of  hardy  plants.  F.  G.  Tutchek. 

7,  St.  Eligiua  Street,  Cambridge. 


HARDY    WATER    LILIES. 

(Continued  jrom  page  3S7. ) 
The  varieties  also  differ  as  to  earliness  and  length 
of  season.  Alba  rosea  is  always  one  of  the  first 
to  flower,  but  soon  goes  to  rest ;  this  is  followed 
by  the  Laydekeri  section,  all  of  which  are  good, 
for  not  only  do  they  begin  early,  but  keep  on 
flowering  all  the  summer,  and  as  late  as  any  in 
autumn.  Laydekeri  rosea  prolifera,  lately  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Perry,  is  one  of  the  best  of  this 
section,  and  quite  bears  out  its  name.  Colossea, 
quite  the  giant  of  all  Marliac's  hybrids,  together 
with  gladstoniana,  Robinsonii,  gloriosa  and 
the  many  other  hybrids,  are  some  of  the  best  for 
efi'ect  through  a  long  season.  The  common  white 
Water  Lily  (Nymphaa  alba)  is  two  or  three  weeks 
behind  the  earliest  hybrids,  showing  a  gain  in 
length  of  season,  which  is  even  more  remarkable 
in  autumn.  It  is  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  July  before  the  forms  of  the  odorata  section 
are  much  seen,  and  odorata  sulphurea  often  waits 
until  August  ;    but  when  once  started  this  class 


CANTBRBDRY   BKLLS   IN   ST.    PADJ.'s   CHURCHYARD,    TRDRC, 


kindly  senu  to  us  by  the  vicar  of  St  Paul's, 
Truro,  and  depicts  a  flowering  mass  of  Canterbury 
Bells  growing  beside  the  church  there. 


ALSTRffiMERIAS    AND    THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  exotic  flowering  plants 
which  render  the  flower  garden  bright  .and 
attractive  at  this  season  of  the  year,  few  fail  to 
call  forth  more  admiration  than  the  Alstru-merias. 
In  order  to  appreciate  their  full  beauty  it  is 
necessary  to  devote  a  whole  bed  to  them,  or  they 
may  be  eftectively  massed  in  the  mixed  border 
or  on  the  margins  of  the  shrubbery.  Providing 
they  are  planted  in  a  sunny  position,  and  the  soil 
is  not  of  a  too  retentive  nature,  they  will  continue 
to  increase  and  thrive  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  delicate  markings  and  delightful  shades  of 
colour  afforded  in  the  flowers  of  this  unique  race 
of  South  American  plants  render  to  them  a 
charm  of  their  own. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  species  is  undoubtedly 
A.  aurantiaca.  The  slender  stems  of  this  plant 
attain  to  the  height  of  3  feet  and  are  clothed  with 
glaucous  foliage.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from 
a  clear  yellow  to  a  warm  orange  red,  with  dark 
markings  on  the  petals.  A.  pelegrina  is  a  dwarf 
plant  about  1  foot  high,  bearing  large  pink  flowers 
spotted  and  striped.  A.  pulchella,  A.  hiemantha, 
A.    psittaoina  and   the  many   beautiful  hybrid 


flowers  well  into  the  autumn,  with  such  others  as 
pygnuija  Helvola  and  Laj'dekeri  rosea.  Nymphsea 
odorata  sulphurea  I  have  always  noted  to  be  the 
last  in  flower,  and  quite  a  bold  one  it  is,  with 
large  yellow  Vanilla-scented  Cactus-like  flowers 
rising  well  out  of  the  water.  In  colour  some  of 
the  Nymphaaas  vary  from  day  to  day.  Aurora 
and  the  Laydekeri  section  open  pale  in  colour 
and  darken  each  day  with  age,  so  that  sometimes 
three  distinct  colours  are  seen  upon  the  same 
plant  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Marliacea  section 
grow  paler  from  day  to  day. 

Not  only  are  those  hardy  Water  Lilies  valued 
on  account  of  their  beautiful  flowers,  but  for 
their  handsome  foliage  as  well  ;  for  in  such 
varieties  as  "  Arc-en-ciel,"  Andreana,  lucida, 
Robinsonii,  chromatella  and  odorata  sulphurea 
the  leaves  are  beautifully  marbled  and  spotted. 

Though  some  of  the  tiner  hybrids  make  a  few 
side  crowns,  and  thus  increase  very  slowly, 
others  grow  very  rapidly  and  ma}'  be  freely 
divided,  the  offsets  being  cut  away  with  a  piece 
of  the  old  rhizome  or  root-stock  attached.  Those 
of  the  Laydekeri  section  are  extremely  difficult  to 
propagate,  as  they  make  but  few  offsets ;  but  some 
produce  seed  freely,  and  are  easily  increased  in 
that  way,  the  seed  being  sown  as  soon  as  it  is 
ripe.  Many  are  sterile,  and  can  only  be  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots,  which  work  is  best 
accomplished  in  the  spring,  and  when  new 
growth  is  assured. 
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If  a  Pond  or  Water  Garden  is  Impossible 
many  of  these  charming  plants  may  still  be 
grown  in  tubs.  For  this  purpose  the  Laydekeri 
section  and  pj'gmsea  form  will  be  most  suitable, 
as  they  are  of  compact  growth.  Tubs  or  half- 
casks  for  Water  Lilies  should  be  as  wide  as 
possible  and  about  2  feet  deep,  allowing  for  soil, 
with  not  less  than  1  foot  of  water  over  the 
crowns.  A  very  pretty  effect  can  be  obtained, 
if  a  grass  plot  is  available,  by  sinking  the  tubs 
into  the  ground,  forming  a  background  with 
Bamboos,  Arundos  and  Eulalias  and  other 
foliage  plants,  with  a  few  tubs  of  other  aquatics, 
such  as  the  single  and  double-flowered  arrow- 
head, the  flowering  Rush,  Typha  minima,  &c. 
If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  for  convenience  in 
keeping  the  tubs  filled,  a  trickle  of  water  might 
be  made  to  pass  from  one  to  another,  and  so  both 
time  and  labour  might  be  saved.  By  sinking  the 
tubs  frost  is  easily  kept  out  by  a  covering  of 
boards  overlaid  with  straw,  reeds  or  mats  when- 
ever necessary.  With  regard  to  the  hardiness 
of  all  these  beautiful  hybrid  Water  Lilies,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  I  know  of  places  where  they 
are  cultivated  in  tubs  not  sunk  in  the  ground  and 
without  any  protection  in  winter.  They  have 
been  frozen  in  solid  blocks  of  ice,  yet  the  plants 
have  not  been  injured  in  any  way.  It  would  be 
better,  however,  not  to  run  this  risk  with  any 
valuable  varieties. 

Enemies  of  the  Water  Lily. 

Though  free  from  many  enemies  of  the  garden, 
Water  Lilies  have  foes  of  their  own  which  must 
be  held  in  check.  All  waters  in  which  'they 
grow  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  as  they  not 


common  brown  rat  will  sometimes  attack  and  eat 
both  rliizomes  and  flower-buds  ;  therefore  a  sharp 
look-out  must  be  kept  for  these  pests  or  they  may 
do  considerable  damage  before  one  is  aware  of 
their  presence.  From  some  unknown  cause  the 
root-stock  or  rhizome  of  Nymphieas  will  some- 
times develop  into  a  flat  fasciated-like  form,  and 
when  growth  begins  a  dense  cluster  of  small 
leaves,  without  the  sign  of  a  flower,  will  be  the 
result.  So  far  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
means  to  prevent  it,  but  when  such  growth  is 
noticed  it  is  best  to  lift  the  plant  and  cut  the 
rhizome  into  very  small  pieces,  leaving  two  or 
three  leaves  attached,  plant  thickly  in  shallow 
baskets,  and  in  a  few  years  the  majority  of  them 
will  make  flowering  plants. 

Though  we  have  already  such  a  large  number 
of  beautiful  hybrid  Water  Lilies,  of  all  sizes  and 
nearly  all  colours,  white,  yellow,  rose,  salmon, 
peach,  flesh,  rose  purple  and  red  in  all  sliades  to 
deepest  crimson,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
by  no  means  come  to  the  end  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  before  long  we  shall  be  hearing  of  a 
hardy  blue-flowering  Nympha'a,  which  at  present 
j  we  are  without.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
blue  colouring  in  the  hardy  plant  is  that  the  blue 
kinds  are  natives  of  the  tropics  ;  but  there  seems 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  difficult}'  will  be 
gotover,  for  there  are  also  blue  Nymph;eas  from  the 
Cape  and  Australia  which  will  no  doubt  play  their 
part  in  the  production  of  new  garden  varieties. 

THE    VIOLET    CRESS. 
The    Portuguese   annual   (lonopsidium    acaule), 
popularly  known  as  the  Violet  Cress,  is  a  delightful 


about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  it  had 
never  been  sown.  Probably  a  few  seeds  were 
adhering  to  some  plant  or  bulb  that  was  brought 
to  that  garden  from  the  one  in  which  it  was 
established,  but  its  appearance  was  welcomed, 
and  it  has  now  spread  widely  over  its  new  home. 
It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  surfacing  bulbs, 
and  many  beautiful  colour-schemes  are  possible 
where  the  two  are  associated.  Here  in  one 
place  it  veils  the  ground  beneath  a  colony  of  the 
gorgeous  Tulipa  Greigii,  and  the  effect  of  the 
carpet  of  soft  lavender,  about  2  inches  in  height, 
spreading  beneath  a  couple  of  dozen  great  scarlet 
blossoms  of  the  Tulips  is  extremely  lovely.  In 
another  spot  it  carpets  a  large  group  of  Chiono- 
doxa  sardensis,  whose  deep  blue  flower-scapes 
gain  an  added  charm  from  their  lavender  setting. 
In  a  third  instance  it  has  taken  possession  of  a 
bed  of  early  bulbous  Irises  about  10  feeb  in  length 
and  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  last  winter  covered 
the  surface  of  the  ground  so  thickly  that  not  a 
particle  of  earth  was  visible.  The  Irises  and  the 
lonopsidium  bloomed  simultaneously,  but  the 
latter  remained  in  full  beauty  long  after  the 
Irises  had  ceased  to  flower.  This  is  the  colony 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Here,  as  it  is  allowed  to  reproduce  itself  at 
will,  seeds  fall  to  the  earth  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  almost  every  month  certain  plants 
may  be  found  in  bloom.  The  lonopsidium  will 
not,  however,  succeed  in  all  soils,  for  in  some, 
even  though  it  be  raised  from  seed,  it  will  not 
reproduce  itself.  A  light,  dry  soil  is  the  best 
for  it,  and  in  staple  of  a  clayey  nature  it  often 
fails.  It  sometimes  dies  out  suddenly  without 
apparent  cause.  In  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  garden, 
where  I  first  saw  it,  sheets  were  to  be  seen  in 
bloom  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  ;  but 
about  six  yeais  ago,  in  a  mild  winter,  it  almost 
completely  disappeared,  only  a  few  stray  plants 
being  in  evidence  out  of  the  thousands  that  usually 
spread  a  veil  of  soft  colour  over  the  borders. 
Soulli  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzheeeekt. 


THE   violet  cress   (lONOrSIDIUM    .\CAULE). 


only  choke  the  Lilies,  but  keep  the  water  cold 
and  too  stagnant  for  the  promotion  of  good 
growth.  Aphides,  green  and  black,  will  some- 
times be  found  troublesome,  and  must  be  washed 
off  with  hose  or  syringe  or  the  leaves  dusted  with 
Tobacco  powder  to  rid  them  of  these  pests.  As 
a  rule  plants  generally  outgrow  these  troubles, 
and  have  more  to  fear  from  rats  and  water-fowl 
at  all  times.  It  is  impossible  to  grow  Nymphfeas 
in  any  water  to  which  swans,  ducks  or  other 
water-fowl  have  access.  The  water  or  moor- 
hen is  also  very  destructive,  both  to  foliage  and 
flowers,  pecking  them  to  pieces  and  even  carrying 
them  off  to  build  their  nests.     The  water-rat  and 


plant  in  the  garden.  When  once  sown  it  needs 
no  renewal,  for  it  reproduces  itself  from  self- 
I  sown  seed  year  after  year.  When  sown  in  the 
late  spring  it  flowers  in  the  summer,  and  the 
scattered  seed  from  these  plants  produces  other 
colonies  that  come  into  flower  in  December  and 
remain  in  bloom  until  mid-April.  Here  it  was 
sown  six  years  ago  and  has  quite  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  garden,  springing  up  in  borders, 
paths,  and  even  on  the  tops  of  walls.  Being 
surface- rooting  it  is  harmless  to  its  neighbours 
and  is  never  disturbed,  wherever  it  may  come 
up,  except  to  make  rnnni  for  new  introductions. 
A  few  years  ago  it  appeared   in   another  garden 


THOUGHTS  ON  TULIP  SPECIES. 
People  who  take  up  Tulips  as  their  particular 
speciality  will  find,  as  I  am  doing,  so  much  that 
is  interesting  in  connexion  with  their  past  that 
before  long  they  will  become  aware  that  the 
pleasure  which  they  afford  as  growing  plants  is 
equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  fascination  of 
trying  to  learn  their  history  and  of  solving  the 
many  difficult  problems  which  that  history 
unfolds.  Take  just  one  or  two  which  appro- 
priately fall  under  the  present  heading.  How 
came  Tulipa  gesneriana  to  be  what  it  is  to-day  ? 
Is  there  any  wild  species  known  to  botanists  that 
can  with  certainty  be  claimed  as  its  forefather  ? 
Is  it  not  far  more  likely  to  bo  a  garden  hybrid  ? 

Another  matter  of  interest  is  to  endeavour  to 
trace  the  path  or  paths  by  which  such  species  as 
T.  sylvestris  or  T.  olusiana  came  from  their 
Eastern  homes.  Another,  again,  is  how  to 
account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  new 
varieties  in  quite  recent  times  in  habitats  which 
have  been  well  known  to  botanists  for  many 
years,  and  where  their  presence  could  not 
possibly  have  been  overlooked.  How  came  T. 
Didieri  or  T.  mauriana  to  be  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Jean  de  Mauriennein 
Savoy,  or  Strangulata  near  Bologna,  or  Maleolens 
near  Florence  ?  Then,  to  branch  off  in  quite 
another  direction,  there  is  the  opening  up  of 
Central  Asia  by  the  Russians  about  thirty  years 
ago  and  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Regel,  and,  later 
still,  of  the  botanical  expeditions  organised  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  van  Tubergen  of  Haarlem.  Greigii  and 
kaufmanniana  are  direct  results  of  the  former, 
and  tubergeniana  and  fosteriana  of  the  latter. 

But  Tulip  species  are  not  all  new  comers.  We 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  Tulip  articles  and  illus- 
trations in  our  immortal  Parkinson  or  Gerard  and 
learn  from  them  how  T.  sylvestris  was  known 
and  T.  clusiana  and  T.  ooulis-solis  cultivated  in 
English  gardens  .'infl  j-oars  ago.  If  after  the  first 
introduction  of  Tulips  to  Western  Kurope  there 
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growing  in  masses  are  they  to  be  compared  to 
Daffodils.     The  second  fact   is  that  the   Royal 


was   a   long   interregnum,   if  during   this  epoch 
fanciers   thought   of    nothing   but   how   to   still 

further  refine  refined  gold,  there  were  neverthe-  Horticultural  Society  are  going  to  have  a  field 
less  all  the  time  in  unknown  lands  gems  of  the  day  on  March  !l  next,  for  forced  bulbs  and  more 
purest  water  waiting  to  be  found— waiting  to  be  especially  for  Daffodils.  Now  that  everyone 
called  from  their  Eastern  haunts  to  come  and  includes  a  few  pots  among  forced  bulbs,  it  is 
beautify  our  Western  homes  ;  and  how  well  they  becoming  increasingly  important  to  find  out 
do  it,  what  colour  they  give  us  '.  Take  ostrow-  ,  which  of  the  newer  kinds  lend  themselves  best 
skiana  with  its  peculiar  intense  yellow-scarlet  i  to  this  purpose.  As  Mr.  Engleheart  remarked 
colouring.  I  saw  a  picture  of  it  among  Mr.  Frank  I  at  the  Daffodil  committee  meeting  when  the 
Galsworthy's  beautiful  flower  paintings  in  Vincent  I  recommendation  for  such  a  show  was  passed,  it 
Square  last  November,  but  it  did  not  do  it  justice,  '  by  no  means  follows  that^the  ones  we  think  the 
and  no  one  knew 
better  than  the  artist 
himself.  "I  am  not 
going  to  be  beaten," 
he  said  ;  "I  will  tackle 
it  again  next  year,  even 
if  I  have  to  make  a 
colour."  That  is  what 
it  will  come  to,  I  think, 
for  many  of  these  magni- 
ficent scarlet  -  coated 
gentlemen  have  got  gar- 
ments of  quite  new  hues ; 
nothing  is  exactly  like 
them.  Sealing-wax  red 
does  not  adequately 
describe  the  charming 
little  linifolia  ;  nor  does 
"  an  uncommon  light 
vormilion-searlet "  quite 
fit  in  with  the  glorious 
prajstans.  There  is  a 
depth  and  intensity 
about  them  all  that  is 
wanting  in  paint.  Get 
them  and  grow  them  if 
you  must  know  what 
they  are  like ;  this  is 
what  I  am  endeavouring 
to  do.  Each  year  I  try 
a  few  new  ones,  for  I 
cannot  be  content  to 
look  on  them  from  afar 
— to  see  them  only  at 
shows,  or  in  the  Alpine 
House  at  Kew,  or  in 
some  nursery  or  private 
garden.  I  like  them  so 
much  ;  I  want  them  as 
personal  friends  who 
will  come  and  live  in  my 
garden — at  least,  all  that 
are  not  too  homesick  in 
their  strange,  new  sur- 
roundings of  soil  and 
climate. 

The    Savoy   or   Naso- 
Tulipa,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently called,  must  be 
there  too.       They  have 
not  the   same   gorgeous 
colouring,  but  they  have  compensations, 
are   easy   to    grow,    and    generally   soon 
down     to    their    new    life.       They    are 
means  without  beauty. 


NEW    HYBRID    PLANT:    SINNINGIA    HVBRID.V    DR.    M.  MASTERS.      ( Aliniil  tnni-thinJK  iintnrnl  size.) 
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DAFFODIL     NOTES. 


best  from  their  behaviour  outside  will  be  found 
most  suitable.  Hence  I  look  forward  to  this 
show  with  the  most  intense  interest,  and  I 
would  advise  everyone  who,  like  myself,  likes 
to  have  some  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  to  pay  it  a 
visit. 

Varieties  to  Grow  is  Pots. 
Speaking  broadly,  I  think  the  large  trumpets 

THE  public  have  at  last  appreciated  the  |  are,  on  the  whole,  more  effective  than  the  smaller 
fact    that,   given   suitable    varieties,  '  "  cups  "  ;  so  when  I  come  to  consider  the  other 
Daffodils    are    splendid   subjects   for  '  sections  it  will  be  found  that  I  do  not  include  as 
pot  culture.     Two  notable  facts  seem  ;  many  as   might  be   imagined   from    their   large 
to   bear  this  out.      First  our    neigh-  ;  numbers.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  a  pot 
hours  in  Holland  are  finding  the  sale    of  Daffodils  in  full  flower  on  New  Year's  Day,  if 
of  Hyacinth  bulbs  steadily  decreasing,  and  it  is  ,  only   they   are   potted   in   August   or   early    in 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  check  this  that  the  bulb  I  September  and  the  right  kinds  chosen.     Henry 
growers  of  Haarlem   are   offering    the    valuable    Irving  is  the  variety  I  rely  upon,  and  I  always  try 


same  time.    It  is  a  small  edition  of  Henry  Irving, 
and  can  be  used  effectively  in  small-sized  pots. 

Golden  Spur  is  the  best  of  all  yellow  trumpets 
for  forcing,  and  follows  closely  upon  Henry 
Irving  and  Tenby.  It  is  a  magnificent  deep 
yellow  self,  very  free  and  easily  grown.  For  a 
later  variety  still  nothing  surpasses  the  well- 
known  Emperor.  It  is  as  good  indoors  as  out 
of  doors,  and  no  praise  can  be  higher  than  this. 

Turning  to  bicolors,  pride  of  place  must  be 
undoubtedly  given  to  Victoria.  It  is  very  free, 
and  has  a  strong  stem  and  large  flower,  with 
exceptionally  handsome 
foliage.  The  perianth, 
too,  under  glass  comes 
a  pure  dead  white. 
Empress  and  Horsfieldii 
are  also  good  ;  but  as  a 
contrast  is  generally 
desirable,  for  a  second 
variety  I  would  grow 
Mrs.  Walter  Ware.  It 
is  equally  free,  but  it 
is  not  such  a  large 
flower,  and  the  trumpet 
is  a  deeper  shade  of 
yellow.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 
is  a  pale  bicolor.  It  is 
a  most  lovely  thing 
under  glass,  not  very 
large  or  tall,  but  most 
delicate  and  refined  in 
shape  and  colouring.  It 
should  be  grown  in 
medium-sized  pots. 
Now  that  it  can  be  had 
at  about  half-a-crown  a 
dozen  everyone  should 
give  it  a  trial.  It  should 
not  be  forced  hard.  I 
must  not  omit  Prineeps 
or  its  variety  Cervantes, 
with  their  yellow 
trumpets  and  deep 
primrose  twisted 
perianths.  They  are 
very  graceful  and  light- 
looking  flowers  and  very 
cheap.  The  late  bicolor 
for  pots  is  undoubtedly 
Grandee.  A  good  batcli 
of  this  might  be  grown 
wherever  possible  to 
carry  on  with  till  the 
outside  flowers  begin. 

Among  the  white 
trumpets  nothing  equals 
Mme.  de  Graaff  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  expen- 
sive to  use  for  forcing, 
so  if  a  cheaper  white  is 
desired  I  would  go  for 
either  albicans  or  Mrs. 
Thompson.  Both  are  good  old-fashioned  flowers, 
and  in  medium-sized  pots  look  very  pretty. 
W.  P.  Milner  is  a  dwarf  variety  that  I  am 
exceptionally  fond  of  when  forced.  It  is  a 
diminutive  magni,  quite  white  under  glass  and 
just  the  thing  for  small  pots.  Five  bulbs  in  a 
5-inch  pot  make  a  very  charming  display.  I 
strongly  advise  a  trial.  The  cup  sections, 
including  the  poets  and  the  doubles  and  bunch- 
flowered  varieties,  I  hope  to  deal  with  next 
week.  .Joseph  Jacob. 


prizes,  both  for  amateurs  and  the  trade,  that  are 
to  be  competed  for  next  spring  at  Vincent 
Square.  Somehow  I  feel  that  will  only  be  a  case 
of  the  Danish  King  and  the  sea  repeated  ;  the 
effort  will  be  powerless  to  stop  the  ebbing  trade 
of  Dutch  Hyacinths,  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  neither  as  subjects  f  jr  single  pots  nor   for 


to  get  bulbs  that  have  been  ripened  early.  This 
makes  a  very  considerable  difference.  I  often  think 
dealers  do  not  attach  as  much  importance  as  they 
might  to  this  fact  in  offering  varieties  for  specially 
early  work.  It  is  a  medium-sized  yellow  self  with 
stiff,  well  shaped  perianth.  The  Tenby  DaS"odil  is 
also  good,  and  can  be  had  in  flower  almost  at  the 


SINNINGIA   HYBRIDA    DR.  MAX- 
WELL   MASTERS. 

This  plant  is  a  reputed  bi-generic  hybrid  between 
a  Gloxinia  and  a  Gesnera,  and  certainly  it  pro- 
mises to  be  a  most  useful  greenhouse  subject. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  and 
several  are  borne  on  a  branching  stem  some 
inches  from  the  ground.  It  was  exhibited  b_v 
M.  Ernest  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany,  before  th'! 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  21st  ult  , 
when  it  received  an  award  of  merit. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

ROSE  S. — I  am  continuing  to  bud  Roses, 
although  I  must  admit  the  sooner 
this  work  is  completed  the  better. 
Briars  that  were  budded  in  early 
July  are  now  having  the  ligatures 
loosened.  Rigorously        remove 

suckers  from  Rose  trees,  and  see  that  this  is  done 
before   they  attain  any  size.      To  promote  the 


I. TOUNG  FLOWBRLESS  9H0OTS   OF  THE   ANTIK- 

KHINDM   SUITABLE   FOE   CDTTINGS. 

ripening  of  shoots  of  Roses  under  glass  abundant 
ventilation  should  be  given  to  the  structure. 

Chrysanthemum^.— ¥oT  the  next  few  weeks 
these  plants  will  need  more  attention  than  at 
any  period  of  the  year.  In  all  cases  where 
large  blooms  are  desired  buds  should  be  retained 
from  this  time  forth.  Retain  what  are  known 
as  "  crown  "  buds  by  removing  the  tender  points 
that  surround  them  at  the  apex  of  the  shoots. 
Terminal  buds,  which  mark  the  termination  of 
the  plant's  growth,  will  begin  to  develop  within 
a  week  or  two,  and  until  the  end  of  September 
it  is  safe  to  anticipate  a  continuation  of  their 
development.  For  the  most  interesting  results 
just  slightly  thin  out  the  more  crowded  clusters 
of  buds.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are  retained  and 
they  appear  to  be  well  set  apply  weak  soot  water 
regulvrly  each  day,  and  twice  a  week  dissolve 
half  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  guano  in  a  gallon  of 
water  and  water  with  this  preparation.  Soot 
water  is  made  by  placing  a  peck  of  soot  in  a 
bag  and  immersing  this  in  a  vessel  containing 
twenty  gallons  of  water.  Should  any  plant  get 
dust  dry  first  apply  clear  water  and  then  soot 
water. 

The  Window  Garden.— Our  plants  of  Cam- 
panula isophylla  in  both  blue  and  white  forms 
are  a  picture  just  now.  They  are  easily  managed 
and  make  ideal  plants,  either  in  hanging  baskets 
or  in  pots  in  the  window  garden.  They  must  be 
kept  moist  at  the  roots.  I'lants  in  window 
boxes  need  constant  attention.  The  hot  and 
trying  weather  of  our  late  summer  causes  the 
soil  to  dry  quickly,  and  on  this  account  the 
plants  need  to  be  watered  freely  and  often.  In 
anticipation  of  the  dull  winter  days  I  am  about 
to  pot  up  a  few  bulbs  for  early  displays.  The 
beautiful  white  single  Roman  Hyacinth  is  easily 
grown  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  present 
time.  Three  bulbs  in  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter 
answers  very  well ;  some  of  the  smaller  bulbs 
may  be  placed  five  in  a  pot.  Use  clean,  well- 
drained  pots  and  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand. 

Tht;  Frnil  Garden.  —  Wasps  and  flies  are 
already  beginning  to  give  trouble.    Plums  appear 


to  be  their  chief  attraction  at  this  period.  An 
excellent  method  of  reducing  their  depredations 
is  to  make  up  a  mixture  of  beer  and  treacle  or 
sugar,  and  to  partly  fill  wide-necked  bottles  with 
the  solution.  The  bottles  should  be  secured  to  a 
Plum  tree,  in  which  case  the  mixture  will  prove 
a  greater  attraction  than  the  fruit.  Tomatoes 
growing  on  walls  and  fences  should  have  the 
points  of  the  leading  shoots  pinched  out.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  diverting  the  flow  of  sap 
to  the  fruits  that  formerly  promoted  growth. 
Ground  that  it  i.s  intended  to  plant  with  fruit 
trees  in  the  ensuing  autumn  should  be  got  ready 
in  go«d  time.  Too  often  this  preparatory 
work  is  put  off  until  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
do  it  properly.  The  quarters  allocated  for  this 
purpose  should  be  dug  two  spits  deep,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  should  also  be  forked  over. 
Glass  houses  in  which  Grapes  are  ripening  need 
careful  management  at  this  period.  The  atmo- 
sphere should  be  maintained  in  a  dry  condition, 
and  this  may  be  effected  by  careful  ventila- 
tion. If  plants  of  other  subjects  in  pots  are 
growing  under  the  Vines,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  move  them  or  else  water  them  with 
great  care,  so  that  the  drainings  from  the  pots 
may  not  create  a  very  moist  condition  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Tlie  Flower  Garden.  —  Plants  in  beds  and 
borders  are  improved  by  a  frequent  use  of  the 
hoe  or  any  other  implement  that  will  stir  the 
soil  between  them.  Weeds  are  kept  under  by 
the  same  means,  and  this  is  no  small  advantage. 
I  usually  prepare  special  nursery  beds  at  this 
period  in  which  to  transplant  hardy  plants  raised 
trom  seed  a  short  time  since.  Such  subjects  as 
Sweet  Williams,  Foxgloves,  Forget-me-nots, 
Sweet  Rockets,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses  and  other  plants  of  a  similar 
character  are  transplanted  a  few  inches  apart  in 
these  beds,  where  they  quickly  become  estab- 
lished. These  same  planls  may  be  planted  in 
their  permanent  quarters  in  the  early  autumn  or 
spring,  and  in  either  case  will  do  well.  Stately 
plants,  such  as  the  Lilies,  Gladioli  and 
Kniphofia  (Red-hot  Poker  Plant),  in  exposed 
situations  will  need  the  support  of  stakes,  to 
which  they  should  be  securely  looped.        • 

77ie  VeiitJahle  Garilaii. — For  late  autumn  and 
early  winter  use  I  am  making  a  small  sowing  of 
Cabbage  Lettuce.  The  Black-seeded  Cos  Lettuce 
may  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  as  in  a  favourable 
season  this  will  also  do  well.  All  the  Year 
Round  is  a  very  good  Cabbage  Lettuce  for  this 
purpose.  The  seed  must,  however,  be  sown  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  border  to  ■  o  well.  Lift  Tripoli 
Onions  without  delay  in  dry  weather,  leaving 
them  in  the  open  to  dry  off.  For  next  summer's 
supply  make  a  sowing  of  Giant  Rocca  and  any 
of  the  giant  white  Italian  forms.  Select  well- 
matmred  and  deeply -dug  quarters.         D.  B   C. 


PROPAGATING  ANTIRRHINUIVIS  AND 
PENTSTEMONS  BY  CUTTINGS. 
The  above-mentioned  subjects  are  well-known 
and  popular  garden  plants,  and  are  easily  grown. 
Antirrhinum  niajus,  the  species  fnmi  which  all 
the  charming  varieties  of  our  gardens  have 
sprung,  is  raised  from  seed  year  by  year,  and 
many  beautiful  results  are  thus  obtained  ;  but. 
there  are  numerous  instances  where  certain 
well-known  forms  are  so  excellent  in  every 
particular  that  it  may  be  desired  to  perpetuate 
them.  While  we  may  raise  the  Snapdragons 
(Antirrhinums)  in  batches  ol  different  colours, 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  many  variations 
from  the  original  when  we  trust  to  seeds. 


When  to  Insert  the  Ciilliitjs  of  Snajjilraijons. — 
Opinions  differ  as  to  when  the  cuttings  should  be 
detached  and  inserted  in  suitable  soil.  We  have 
found  after  considerable  experience  that  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  is  a  good  time 
to  do  the  work.  At  this  period  shoots  of  the 
right  kind  may  be  obtained  from  many  flower- 
less  plants.  It  is  after  the  flower  season  is 
practically  over  that  numerous  fresh  young 
shoots  are  developed  on  the  old  plants. 

Soil  for  Propaciation  Purposes. — Like  many 
other  subjects,  these  plants  may  be  rooted  quite 
readily  in  sandy  soil.  We  prefer  a  compost 
made  up  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand  in  equal 
parts,  and  if  these  ingredients  are  riddled 
through  a  sieve  with  a  half-inch  mesh  and  the 
heap  well  mixed  before  using,  it  will  answer  well. 

Where  to  Soot  the  Cuttings. — There  are  several 
ways  in  which  the  cuttings  may  be  rooted,  and 
for  a  beginner  we  wish  to  make  the  matter  quite 
simple.  If  a  large  number  of  plants  are  required, 
it  would  be  well  to  use  a  cold  frame.  Here, 
assuming  the  soil  has  been  dug  over,  a  layer  of 
the  light  sandy  soil  above  mentioned  should  be 
spread  over  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  3  inches 
to  4  inches.  This  should  be  carefully  levelled 
and  made  fairly  firm,  and  watered  by  the  aid  of  a 
fine-rosed  can.  Leave  it  for  some  hours  before 
proceeding  to  insert  the  cuttings. 

Cuttinijs  and  IIou-  to  Make  Them. — Fig.  1 
shows  two  growths  that  have  lieen  detached  from 
an  old  plant.  This  is  the  kind  of  growth  to 
procure,  hard  shoots  near  the  apex  of  the  plants 
being  of  comparatively  little  value.  To  prepare 
these  it  is  necessary  to  trim  off  the  lower  leaves 
and  cut  through  the  stem  Just  below  a  joint.  A 
joint  is  that  portion  of  the  stem  where  the  leaf- 
stalks adhere  to  the  stem  itself.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  same  two  shoots  as  in  Fig.  1  properly 
prepared  for  insertion. 

Other  Methods  of  Rooting  Cutliiiys. — In  addi- 
tion to  rooting  the  cuttings  in  cold  frames  where 
they  should  be  arranged  in  rows  3  inches  apart 
and  2  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,   they   may  be 


^P"^^^ 

W^^/^^ 


2. — THK     PAME     SHOOTS     AS     REPRESENTED     IN 
FKi.    1    PREPARKll   READY    FOR   INSERTION. 

inserted  in  pots  2  inches  to  3  inches  deep  or  in 
seed-pans  or  boxes.  In  the  latter  instances  the 
limited  demands  of  small  growers  are  perhaps 
better  served.  Use  soil  of  a  similar  character  for 
filling  the  pots  and  boxes,  taking  care,  however, 
to  crock  these  receptacles  with  the  greatest 
care.  When  inserting  the  cuttings  first  make  a 
hole  of  sutticitnt  depth  to  embed  the  cutting 
about  l.l  inches  and  always  take  care  to  press 
the  soil  firmly  at  the  base  of  each  one  ;  this  is  an 
essential     factor     in     successful     propagation. 
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3. — VOUNG   SHOOTS  OF  THE   PENTSTEMON   SniTATiLE 
FOB,  CUTTINGS. 

When  propagating  in  boxes,  &e. ,  the  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  close  together  ;  li  inches  apart 
and  the  rows  2  inches  asunder  will  answer  very 
well.  Gently  water  in  the  cuttings  with  water 
from  a  tine-rosed  can.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  cold 
frame  or  else  under  a  handlight  or  bell-glass. 
Maintain  fairly  close  conditions  while  the  rooting 
process  is  going  on,  and  in  a  few  weeks  when 
new  growth  is  apparent  give  air  to  the  structure, 
increasing  this  from  time  to  time.  Here  they 
may  remain  until  planting-out  time  in  the  spring, 
affording  covering  and  protection  in  the  cold  and 
trying  weather  however. 

Treatment  of  the  Pentstemona. — These  beautiful 
plants  may  be  treated  in  similar  fashion  to  the 
Antirrhinums,  the  mistaken  notion  of  pro- 
pagating them  in  heat  accounting  for  many 
failures.  They  must  be  matted  up  in  cold 
weather  as  a  protection  against  severe  frosts. 
The  cuttings  are  made  from  growths  that  develop 
quite  freely  on  the  plants,  and  Fig.  3  is  a  good 
illustration  of  typical  shoots  to  use  for  this 
purpose.  The  prepared  cuttings  in  Fig.  4  show 
the  shoots  that  are  represented  in  Fig.  3  with 
the  leaves  trimmed  off  and  otherwise  prepared 
in  readiness  to  be  dibbled  in  the  light  sandy  soil. 
Pentstemons  succeed  remarkably  well  where  the 
ground  has  been  deeply  dug  and  well  manured, 
yielding  wonderful  spikes  of  blossoms  under  such 
conditions.  They  are  of  simple  culture  and  may 
be  raised  from  .seeds,  cuttings  or  divisions.  We 
prefer  to  increase  the  plants  by  cuttings  during 
the  period  above  mentioned. 

PLANTING    SPRING    CABBAGES. 

Young  Cabbage  plants  are  always  plentiful  in 
the  autumn.  In  some  gardens  they  are  too 
plentiful,  in  the  sense  that,  being  overcrowded 
in  the  seed-beds,  they  become  weakly  and  drawn 
and  do  not  withstand  the  winter  weather  very 
well.  The  young  plants  should  either  be  freely 
thinned  out  while  in  their  seed  quarters,  or, 
better  still,  be  transplanted  in  nursery  beds 
before  being  finally  put  out.  The  plants  cannot 
be  too  sturdy.  Persons  who  purchase  the  plants 
should  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  good  ones. 
Spring- raised  plants  are  far  superior  to  weakly 
autumn-raised  specimens,  as  the  former  grow 
more  freely  and  form  better  hearts. 

TJie  Preparation  of  the  Soil. — By  this  I  do  not 
mean  deep  digging  or  trenching  and  heavy 
manuring.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  all  this 
in  the  autumn,  as  the  result  would  be  gross 
growth,  injury  by  frosts  and  loosely-formed 
hearts  in  spring.  No  elaborate  and  expensive 
preparation  of  the  ground  is  necessary.  Simply 
select  a  plot  on  which  Potatoes,  Peas  or  Beans 
have  grown  during  the  summer  months.  Manure 
has  been  put  in  for  the  benefit  of  all  these  crops 
and  so  the  soil  will  be  quite  rich  enough  for  the 
spring  Cabbages,  as  you  should  remember  that 
these  plants  may  be  highly  fed  in  spring,  when 
they  will  reap  all  the  l^enefit  of  the  feeding 
given.     Having  chosen  the  best  quarter  for  the 


plants,  remove  all  old  haulm  or  other  matter 
from  it  and  level  the  surface  soil.  Then  scatter 
sufficient  soot  on  the  ground  to  just  darken  the 
soil  and  forthwith  point  it  in  3  inches  deep.  If 
the  soil  be  light  and  in  a  dry  condition,  tread  it 
down  firmly  before  planting  is  done. 

The  Planting. — This  work  should  be  done  with 
a  hand  trowel  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may 
be  well  spread  out  and  neatly  covered  with  soil. 
!Make  the  soil  firm  around  the  roots.  Small  com- 
pact growing  varieties  should  be  planted  1  (i  inches 
apart  in  rows  18  inches  asunder.  The  larger 
growing  sorts  require  2inches  more  space  each  way. 
Earliest  of  All,  a  good  variety  of  fine  quality  ; 
Early  Offenham,  a  good  all-round  sort,  reliable  ; 
Ellam's  Early  Dwarf,  one  of  the  very  best ; 
Nonpareil,  dwarf,  early  and  compact  growing  ; 
Wheeler's  Imperial  and  Enfield  Market,  both  good 
and  reliable  ;  Mein's  No.  1  and  Heartwell  Early 
Marrow  are  varieties  which,  if  properly  treated, 
will  never  disappoint  the  grower.  The  novice 
should  grow  a  few  rows  of  each  variety  rather 
than  confine  himself  to  one  or  two  sorts,  then  a 
prolonged  supply  will  be  assured  in  spring. 

TREATMENT     OF     TOMATOES     IN    THE 

AUTUMN. 
A  SPELL  of  dry,  hot  weather  in  June  and  July 
is  very  favourable  to  a  good  set  of  fruits  on  the 
plants.  The  month  of  June  was  an  ideal  one  ; 
July  was  not  so  favourable,  but  during  two 
weeks  we  had  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine. 

Outdoor  Plants. — Any  fruits  which  set  after 
August  10  on  plants  growing  in  the  open  air 
are  practically  worthless,  as  they  do  not  ripen, 
so  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  cut  off  the  top  of  each 
plant  then.  The  Iruits  already  formed  will  receive 
all  the  nourishment  and,  in  due  course,  mature. 
If  the  plants  are  not  cut  back  they  will  continue 
to  grow  and  produce  flowers  and  young  fruits, 
but  the  latter  will  not  ripen  and  they  will  rob 
the  earlier-formed  fruits  of  much  nourishment. 

Indoor  Plants. — There  is  a  risk  of  the  Tomato 
disease  attacking  the  plants  grown  under  glass 
in  the  autumn,  but  this  may  be  avoided  if  some 
of  the  main  leaves  are  removed  and  also  all 
young  side  shoots  before  the  latter  attain  to  a 
length  of  2  inches.  Then  a  good  circulation  of 
fresh  air  will  pass  through  the  house  and  benefit 
the  plants.  In  cases  where  the  houses  are  fitted 
with  hot-water  pipes  the  latter  should  be 
warmed  every  evening,  and  all  necessary  watering 
done  early  in  the  morning  and  not  at  night. 
As  days  and  weeks  pass  less  water  will  be 
needed.  Avon. 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


Sweet  Peas  fkom  Hampstead. 
Miss  Glanvelle,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead, 
sends  good  flowers  of  various  Sweet  Peas.  These 
are  some  of  the  best  we  have  seen  grown  so 
near  London.  The  following  note  accompanied 
them  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  few  of  my  Sweet 
Peas  as  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of 
them.  They  have  been  grown  in  a  small 
suburban  (Hampstead)  garden.  In  sending  them 
I  should  like  to  mention  what  treatment  they 
have  undergone.  I  sowed  the  seeds  first  in  pots 
at  the  end  of  February,  in  most  cases  putting 
seven  seeds  in  a  4^-inch  pot,  and  kept  them  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
appeared  above  the  soil  I  placed  the  pots  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  to  prevent  the  plants 
becoming  drawn.  At  the  end  of  March  the  pots 
were  put  in  a  frame,  the  light  being  gradually 
left  off  during  the  day  but  kept  on  at  night.  By 
the  middle  of  April  I  planted  the  Peas  in  their 
flowering  quarters,  and  at  this  time  they  were 
about  (i  inches  high  and  branching  well.  The 
soil  where  they  were  planted  was  dug  and  well 
manured  last  autumn.  I  planted  them  mostly 
in    clumps,    five    plants    in    each   clump,    at    a 


distance  of  ."j  inches  apart.  Soon  after  they  were  in 
the  ground  I  trembled  for  them,  as  we  had  such 
severe  weather  at  Easter,  but  the  snow  seemed 
to  rather  benefit  them  than  otherwise.  I 
have  kept  the  plants  well  staked,  and  picked  the 
first  flowers  about  the  third  week  in  June ; 
since  that  time  they  have  flowered  in  profusion. 
Occasionally  I  give  them  a  little  soot  water  and 
keep  the  ground  well  hoed  round  them,  and 
never  let  any  dead  flowers  remain.  The  Peas  I 
am  sending  are  Dorothy  Eckford,  King  Edward 
and  Bolton's  Pink.  The  seeds  were  from 
Eckfords.  I  used  to  commit  the  mistake  of  most 
amateur  gardeners,  that  of  sowing  the  seed  too 
thickly,  but,  by  experience,  I  have  seen  the 
mistake  of  doing  so." 

Double  Claekias  from  Bickley. 
Mr.  G.  Austen,  The  Gardens,  Nunholme, 
Bickley,  sends  excellent  spikes  of  double 
Clarkias.  He  writes  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  few 
spikes  of  the  double-flowering  Clarkia.  The  seed 
I  saved  myself  from  one  or  two  plants  I  had  last 
year  of  the  pink  variety.  This  I  sowed  in  early 
March  and  duly  pricked  off  and  grew  on  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  made  nice 
sturdy  plants  I  planted  them  in  the  borders. 
They  have  now  made  fine  plants,  and  have  been 
in  bloom  for  some  time.  Some  of  the  plants  are 
over  3  feet  high  and  2  feet  through,  and  form 
perfect  pink  pyramids.  Like  all  annuals,  they 
are  easily  grown,  but  pay  for  a  little  extra 
attention.  I  have  also  enclosed  a  spike  of  a  good 
double  white  one  which  came  up  among  the 
pink  ones."  

perpktttal-flowekin(j    carnations    from 
Devon. 

Mr.  E.  Cummins,  Ringmore  Road,  Shaldon, 
Devon,  sends  flowers  of  two  good  perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations.  He  w  rites  :  "  I  herewith 
send  blooms  of  two  of  my  new  perpetual-flowering 
Carnations.  They  are  seedlings  from  the 
American  tree  variety  Lady  Bountiful,  and  were 
produced  by  crossing  that  variety  with  Nelson 
Fisher.  Although  this  is  what  I  term  a  violent 
cross,  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
During  twelve  years'  experience  with  the  culture 


4. — THE   SAME  shoots   AS   IN   FIG.  3   PREPARED 
READY   FOR    PLANTING. 

of  Carnations  I  have  made  hybridising  a  special 
feature,  and  I  have  always  noticed  that  the  most 
pleasing  results  are  produced  from  this  kind  of 
cross,  there  always  being  a  gi-eater  variation  of 
colour  and  a  better  chance  of  producing  some- 
thing distinct  and  really  worth  growing.  These 
blooms  were  cut  from  plants  growing  entirely  in 
the  open  ground,  where  they  have  stood  the 
severity  of  two  successive  winters  without  pro- 
tection of  any  kind.  (I  may  say  that  the  blooms 
are  shaded  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. )  Next 
season  I  shall  work  them  for  blooming  during  the 
winter  inside,  for  which  purpose  I  think  they 
are  worthy.  You  will  note  that  the  variety 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Wolffe  has  not  been  disbudded,  hence 
the  reason  the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those 
of  the  variety  Devonia. " 
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Planting  DArromLS. — It  is  not  the  general 
practice  for  town  gardeners  to  lift  and  store 
their  Daffodils  after  flowering  in  the  spring, 
but  those  who  make  it  a  rule  to  do  so  are  recom- 
mended to  plant  them  during  this  month  if 
possible  and  if  not  then  early  in  September. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  bulbs  planted  early  thrive 
better  and  consequently  produce  superior  flowers 
to  those  which  are  kept  out  of  the  soil  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  November,  and  everj'  oppor- 
tunity of  planting  should  be  taken.  In  beds 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible,  as  the  summer  occu- 
pants are  still  in  splendid  form,  but  it  is  often 
easy  to  find  empty  spaces  in  borders,  and  these 
should  be  promptly  occupied  with  the  home- 
stored  Daffodils.  If  the  stock  comprises  a  mix- 
ture of  small  and  large  bulbs,  I  would  urge 
grading,  placing  the  finest  bulbs  in  the  most 
conspicuous  positions,  as  they  will  produce  the 
best  flowers,  and  the  remainder  in  less  prominent 
places. 

Feeding  Chrysanthemums. — Practically  every 
amateur  gardener  in  town  and  country  must 
have  a  few  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  for  their 
blooms  are  more  than  welcome  during  the  dull 
months  of  November  and  December.  In  towns 
the  plants  flourish  grandly  and  superb  blooms 
are  produced  in  circumstances  which  are  the 
reverse  of  favourable,  but  this  is  only  where  the 
grower  makes  a  special  study  of  his  subject  and 
devotes  a  large  proportion  of  his  spare  time  to 
the  plants.  In  any  case  it  will  now  be  essential 
to  attend  regularly  to  watering  and  feeding. 
At  least  twice,  and  preferably  thrice,  a  day  each 
pot  should  be  tested  to  see  that  the  soil  is 
pleasantly  moist,  and  about  twice  a  week  the 
watering  should  be  followed  by  an  application 
of  ^eak  liquid  manure.  This  can  be  made  up  of 
any  material  that  may  be  convenient,  but  it 
must  not  be  of  too  stimulative  a  nature,  or  the 
plan's  will  grow  too  grossly  to  be  satisfactory. 
Soot  water  of  the  colour  of  weak  tea,  liquid 
from  any  natural  manure,  or  that  from  one  of 
the  excellent  concentrated  foods  advertised  in 
The  Garden,  used  strictly  according  to  the 
directions  supplied  by  the  vendors,  will  answer 
admirably,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  check  the 
propensities  of  the  majority  of  amateurs  to  give 
such  things  too  frequently  and  too  strong. 

Propagating  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — 
Growers  who  take  their  own  cuttings  of  Zonals 
should  put  the  work  in  hand  forthwith,  as  if  it 
is  done  carefully  the  appearance  of  the  beds  will 
not  be  prejudiced  in  the  least,  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  strike  the  cuttings  in  a  sunny  position  in  the 
border  and  thus  reduce  the  necessity  for  much 
attention  in  watering.  Sturdy,  short-jointed 
shoots  should  be  chosen,  and  after  having  had 
two  or  three  of  the  lower  leaves  removed  must 
be  cut  squarely  beneath  a  joint ;  this  done,  they 
should  be  firmly  inserted  in  the  position  chosen, 
care  being  taken  that  the  base  of  the  cutting 
rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  If  growths  are 
taken  judiciously  from  the  plants  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  see  any  difference  in  the  effect  of  the 
beds,  but  if  one  plant  here  and  another  there  are 
stripped  of  all  their  shoots  the  display  will  be  at 
once  destroyed.  If  it  is  preferred,  the  cuttings 
can,  of  course,  be  placed  singly  in  small  pots  or 
several  in  those  of  larger  sizes. 

Paper  White  Narcissus. — Although  Roman 
Hyacinths  are  by  far  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
earliest  bulbs,  this  Narcissus  is  invaluable,  and 
should  always  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hyacinths.  It  will  now  be  possible  to  procure 
bulbs,  and  as  soon  afterwards  as  can  be  managed 
the  first  batch  sliould  be  potted,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  management,  they  sliould 
be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
Romans.  Purchasers  are  strongly  advised  to 
procure  their  supplies  as  soon  as  they  can, 
and  to  go  to  a  source  that  is  absolutely  reliable 
rather  than  search  assiduously  for  the  lowest 
prices.  Horace  .J.  Wright. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Hardy   Fruit   Trees. 

CURRANTS  have  been  good  and 
plentiful,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
will  have  been  gathered.  If,  how- 
ever, any  are  required  late,  these 
must  be  netted,  or  the  birds  will 

very  quickly  devour  them  ;  even 
wasps  and  bees  attack  them  in  this  warm 
locality.  In  the  latter  case  wasp-proof  netting 
must  be  placed  over  the  trees.  The  bushes  may 
lie  pruned  into  shape,  thinning  out  unnecessary 
growths.     This  will  help  those  that  are  left. 

Gooseberries  must  be  covered  with  tiffany  or 
wasp-proof  netting  in  order  to  preserve  the 
fruits. 

Cherries  must  have  protection  also  ;  even  the 
Morellos  are  eaten  ravenously  by  birds.  The 
growths  should  be  nailed  or  tied  in,  or  they  may 
get  broken  by  gales. 

Peach  and  NerAarine  Trees  in  full  bearing 
should  receive  copious  supplies  of  water  and  the 
shoots  be  tied  in  neatly,  exposing  the  fruits  as 
much  as  possible.  Many  sorts  of  Peaches  ripen 
in  August,  and  I  will  mention  a  few  for  the 
guidance  of  would-be  planters :  Early  Alfred, 
beginning  of  August ;  Dymond,  mid-August  ; 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  third  week  of  August  ; 
Early  Silver  (a  beautiful  fruit  and  of' the  best 
flavour),  end  of  August  ;  Goshawk,  first  week 
of  September  :  Noblesse,  Stirling  Castle  and 
Violette  Hative,  mid-September  ;  Sea  Eagle  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  latest.  It  is  necessary  to 
well  syringe  the  trees  twice  daily,  especially  on 
light  soils.  Water  with  farmyard  manure  occa- 
sionally and  about  twice  with  Wood's  Le 
Fruitier,  but  when  the  latter  is  used  it  is 
advisable  to  dispense  with  nitrate  of  soda. 
Nectarines  that  do  best  outside  are  Cardinal, 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August  ;  Lord 
Napier,  August  ;  Rivers's  Orange,  Violette 
Hative  and  Pineapple,  September  ;  and  Victoria 
as  the  latest. 

Early  Apples  will  want  looking  over.  See 
that  these  are  sufficiently  thinned.  Irish  Peach 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  soon  be  ripening,  and,  if 
at  all  dry  at  the  roots,  a  watering  will  help  them 
materially  in  the  list  swelling.  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Quarrenden  and  Lady  Sudeley  will  also  require 
watching,  as  the  birds  attack  them  very  readily, 
especially  in  dry  weather.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  water  and  mulch  all  fruit  trees  carrying 
good  crops,  especially  those  on  walls,  fences  and 
ill  confined  areas.  Those  in  more  airy  and 
exposed  positions  will  not  require  so  much 
attention. 

Pears,  such  as  Citron  des  Carmes,  Jargonelle, 
&c. ,  will  also  require  similar  attention  to  the 
above. 

Plants  and  Frames. 

Chrysaiithemums  will  now  require  a  lot  of 
attention,  and  must  be  looked  over  several  times 
daily.  Attend  to  taking  away  the  side  shoots 
or  disbudding,  also  to  tying  up  to  the  stakes. 
Syringe  the  plants  each  night  after  a  hot 
parching  day,  and  once  a  fortnight  syringe  with 
insecticides  to  keep  down  apliides,  mildew  and 
rust.  Those  planted  out  should  have  copious 
supplies  of  water  wlien  dry,  as  if  they  are 
allowed  to  flag  the  flowers  will  lie  of  poor 
quality.  This  is  a  good  time  to  get  plant  frames 
and  houses  cleaned  and  painted  it  necessary. 
Anyhow,  a  good  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water 
will  benefit  the  plants,  and  the  walls  should  have 
a  cleaning  and  a  good  coat  of  limewash  to 
]>rcvent  and  destroy  insects. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardalee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Time  must  not  be  lost 
in  getting  in  a  good  batch  of  cuttings  of  the  best- 
named  varieties  for  next  season's  display.  These 
may  be  inserted  either  singly  in  'i-inch  or  2^-inoh 
pots,  or  five  or  six  cuttings  in  a  4-iiich  pot.  I 
frequently  place  the  strongest  and  best  cuttings 
in  the  former,  and  the  smaller  and  weaker  ones 
in  the  latter.  Light  loamy  soil,  with  a  little 
leaf-mould  and  some  sharp  sand  added,  suits 
them  well.  Cuttings  of  the  Ivy-leaved  sorts  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Cuttings  of  the 
large  flowering  Pelargoniums  that  were  inserted 
early  and  are  now  rooted  and  growing  again 
should  be  potted  off  singly,  using  pots  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  and  strength  of  each.  Pot 
firmly,  and  keep  them  rather  close  in  a  cool 
frame  or  pit  for  a  week  or  two  till  established. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Raspberries. — The  old  fruiting  canes  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  fruits  are  cleared, 
as  those  with  the  fruit  crop  will  have  impoverished 
the  plants.  Raspberries  being  surface  rooters 
will  now  pay  for  food  in  the  form  of  a  mulch,  and 
the  more  decayed  the  manure  the  better. 

Fruit  Nets  which  were  placed  over  bushes 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  and  dried  and  stored  away  for  future 
use.  This  i.s  not  only  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  nets,  but  their  removal  from  the 
bushes  will  enable  the  leading  growths  to  again 
assert  themselves  and  a  free  circulation  of  fresh 
air  to  pass  through  and  around  the  foliage. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Open-air  Tomatoes. — The  earliest  lot  of  these 
will  need  attention  in  the  way  of  securing  the 
leads  either  to  wires,  where  the  walls  are  furnished 
with  such,  or  to  stout  stakes  fixed  firmly  in  the 
ground.  Remove  all  laterals  as  they  appear,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  plants  that  are  plunged  in 
the  pots  and  are  showing  surface  roots,  top  dress 
moderately,  but  postpone  liberal  feeding  until 
the  first  lot  of  fruit  is  set.  Avoid  cutting  away 
the  foliage  wholesale  in  order  to  hasten  maturity, 
as  this  is  a  positive  loss  and  tends  to  weaken  the 
plant  and  lessen  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  crop. 

Late  Dwarf  Beans. — A  small  sowing  of  any 
early  variety,  such  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Syou 
House,  will  give  late  dishes  when  other  varieties 
are  over.  These  will  necessarily  need  protection. 
The  best  plan  is  to  sow  according  to  the  means 
at  hand  to  protect  them.  In  sowing  it  is  advis- 
able to  select  a  warm  border  facing  south  or 
south-west,  and  sow  thinly  or  thin  well  when  up. 

Flower   Garden. 

Lilinm  chakedonieurii. — Few  subjects  are  finer 
in  the  garden  about  the  middle  of  .July  than  the 
rich  flowers  of  the  scarlet  Turk's-cap  Lily.  Sound, 
healthy  bulbs  should  be  obtained,  and,  if  possible, 
plant,  them  (|uite  by  the  end  of  August  or  trans- 
plant them  about  this  time  in  a  position  free,  or 
nearly  so,  from  the  midday  sun.  A  rather  stiff, 
holding  loam  suits  this  Lily  well,  and  is  much 
better  than  a  light,  sandy  soil  so  freely  recom- 
mended for  growing  bulbs  in. 

Intermidiale  Stocks. — Now  is  a  good  time  to 
make  a  sowing  of  these  in  a  cold  frame  for  plant- 
ing out  in  the  early  spring.  These  will  flower 
before  the  Ten -week  sorts. 

Roses. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  prune 
many  varieties  ot  climbing  Roses,  such  as  the 
Crimson  liambler.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  I  mean  final  pruning,  as  this 
cannot  be  done  until  the  early  days  of  next  year. 
Much  good  may  be  done,  however,  by  a  pruning 
now.  Directly  the  last  blooms  have  faded  is  the 
time  to  remove  all  old  growths  and  any  that  are 
weakly  and  in  any  way  likely  to  overcrowd  the 
young  rods,  which  must  be  retained  full  length. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshioelUhorpe,  Norwich. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— 7"^  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
he,  aixd  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
** Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER- 
The  nam^  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  m/yre  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Wallflowers  (.F.  Huxell).— The  seed  was 
sown  too  late  in  the  year  to  admit  of  making 
plants  of  sufficient  size  for  flowering  in  the 
spring  of  1908,  and  at  this  season  will  not  flower. 
But  as  you  have  now  some  extra  large  plants  a 
good  flowering  should  result  in  1909  by  allowing 
the  plants  to  remain  where  they  are.  Seeds  of 
the  Wallflower  should  be  sown  in  the  springtime 
about  April,  so  as  to  obtain  nice  bushy  plants  by 
the  end  of  September  for  planting  out  for 
flowering.  In  certain  instances  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  later  than  the  above-named  date,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  young 
plants  in  frames  during  the  winter  season  a 
somewhat  later  sowing  would  answer  quite  well. 
On  the  principle  that  a  good-sized  plant  produces 
the  best  results  at  flowering  time,  the  early 
sowing  of  seeds  has  much  in  its  favour  and  also 
provides  a  hardy  type  of  plant. 

Asters  diseased  {E.  if.).— The  Asters 
are  attacked  by  a  species  of  Fusarium,  a  fungus 
allied  to  that  which  causes  the  "  sleepy  disease '' 
of  the  Tomato  and  to  others  which  produce 
similar  symptoms  in  various  other  plants.  The 
attack  begins  just  at  the  collar  or  just  below  the 
level  of  the  soil,  and  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
higher  up  are  killed  as  well  as  the  root,  though 
the  top  of  the  plant  appears  quite  green  and 
healthy.  Now  the  fungus  has  reached  its 
fruiting  stage  and  is  producing  small  masses  of 
p  pinkish  colour  consisting  of  myriads  of  thin 
curved  spores.  These  spores  are  set  free  and  in  all 
probability  remain  in  the  soil  through  the  winter 
ready  to  infect  another  batch  of  plants  in  the 
succeeding  season.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  carefully  remove  the  affected 
plants  from  the  bed  as  soon  as  possible  and  burn 
them  immediately.  If  possible,  avoid  planting 
Asters  next  year  near  where  these  are  growing 
and  take  particular  care  that  the  soil  in  which 
the  seed  is  sown  is  not  such  as  has  been  open  to 
infection  by  the  fungus. 

Solving  seeds  of  Cypplpedium  spectablle 

(F  A.).— Seeds  of  this  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.  Use  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf-soil  and  sand.  Make 
the  surface  of  the  soil  very  fine  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  all 
over  it.  Do  not  cover  with  soil,  but  place  a  sheet  of  glass 
over  the  pan  or  pot,  and  place  it  in  a  shady,  moist  position. 
When  it  needs  water,  do  not  water  overhead,  but  dip 
thepot  in  a  pail  of  water,  but  not  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  soil  or  the  seeds  will  uoat  away. 
The  plant  you  send  is  Cornus  capitata. 

Astllbes  and  SpiPseas  (Hector).— The  genus 
Astilbe  is  only  separated  from  Spinca  l)y  slight  botanical 
differences,  and  the  members  of  both  genera  need  exactly 
the  same  treatment,  the  whole  of  them  being  moisture 
lovers.  Of  the  plants  enumerated  l)y  you  the  only  Astilbe 
is  japonica,  all  the  others  being  true  Spirjeas.  A  great 
many  Spirieas  are  of  a  shrubby  character,  indeed,  the 
members  of  this  section  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  flowering  shrubs.  The  true  -Spiriea  japonica  is  a 
shrubby  species,  forming  a  rather  upright  Ijush.  which  is, 
from  the  early  part  of  July  onwards,  studded  with  clusters 
of  bright  rosy  red  blossoms.  It  is  often  met  with  in 
cultivation  under  the  specific  name  of  callosa,  and  as  a 
late  summer-flowering  shruli  is  particularly  valuable.  We 
have  little  doubt  it  was  the  nitrate  of  soda  which  injured 
your  plant ;  the  fact  that  some  others  were  not  aftected 
may  be,  in  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  possibly  received  a  little  more  than  the  others,  and. 


secondly,  the  soil  was  perhaps  too  dry  when  the  stimulant 
was  given,  for  these  strong  manures  should  never  be  applied 
when  the  roots  are  dry.  You  may  safely  give  a  solution  of 
Peruvian  guano,  and  thus  encourage  it  to  make  good  free 
growth,  as  in  this  way  the  flowers,  which  will  develop  next 
year,  are  built  up. 

Climbing  plants  fop  east  and  nopth 
walls  (/jiioi-aums).— The  following  climbing  Roses  will 
succeed  very  well :  Atmee  Vibert  (white  cluster),  Ard's 
Pillar  (rich  crimson).  Blush  P.ambler  (a  grand  new  climbing 
Rose),  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler,  Climbing  llrs.  W.  .T. 
Grant.  Dorothy  Perkins,  Electra,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  JIme 
Alfred  Carriere  (white)  and  William  Allen  Richardson. 
Also  the  following  Clematises :  C.  .Tackmanii,  Marcel 
Moser,  Mrs.  Hor'e,  President,  Princess  of  Wales,  montana, 
Vitalba  (Traveller's  .Toy),  and  the  Wistaria,  the  grandest 
of  all  climbing  plants,  will  succeed  in  such  a  position. 

Delphiniums  and  Roses  (H.  F.  P.).— The 
Delphinium  sent  is  what  is  known  as  Cambridge  Blue.  It 
certainly  is  far  from  being  True  Blue.  Probably  it  is  a 
seedling.  As  to  budding  Roses  to  produce  maiden  plants, 
you  can  only  procure  these  by  planting  out  in  February 
some  stocks  such  as  seedling  Briars,  Briar  cuttings  or 
Manettis  and  budding  them  the  following  August.  The 
non-tlowering  of  the  Carnations  may  be  due  to  the  plants 
being  wrongly  named.  Probably  you  have  been  supplied 
with  seedling  plants  under  the  names  you  ^ive.  The 
Gentiana  acaulis  flowers  t)eBt  on  a  rockery  in  rather  poor 
soil.  It  seems  to  need  elevation,  although  it  may 
fre(iuently  be  found  flowering  freely  by  the  side  of  a  garden 
walk  where  the  soil  has  been  well  worked.  The  Rose  Mrs. 
David  McKee  is,  as  you  say,  a  first-rate  sort.  It  grows 
well  and  is  most  showy  and  beautiful,  and  a  more  useful 
Rose  than  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  for  outdoor  growth. 
Incpeasing  Pansies  (Tgnoium(i!t).—'P&nsies  are 
propagated  from  cuttings  planted  at  the  end  of 
August  in  a  warm,  shaded  border  in  sandy  soil.  The 
cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  plant 
and  be  about  S  inches  long.  Cut  off  all  the  leaves  close 
to  the  stem,  excepting  three  or  four  at  the  top,  and 
insert  firmly  in  the  soil.  They  will  be  ready  for  planting 
in  the  border  by  October.  They  require  no  protection. 
They  like  a  rich  soil  and  a  cool  aspect  and  should  be 
planted  12  inches  apart.  Intermediate  stocks  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  now  and  potted  into  5-inch  pots 
when  large  enough  to  handle.  These  must  be  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame  and  protected  in  very  cold  weather  by  mats 
or  some  other  covering.  They  should  be  planted  in  the 
borders  at  the  end  of  March.  They  may  also  be  raised  in 
spring  by  sowing  the  seed  in  heat  early  in  March  and 
growing  in  frames  (in  pots)  until  large  enough  to  plant  in 
the  borders. 

Weedy  lawn  (.S.  if.).— We  fear  your  informant  as 
to  the  source  of  the  weed  which  now  so  largely  infests 
your  lawn  is  right.  It  is  known  as  the  Hawkbit,  and  its 
botanical  name  is  Apargia  autumnalis.  It  is  presumably 
an  autumn  bloomer,  but  in  poor  soils  is  much  earlier. 
Like  all  the  Thistle  family,  thisone  seeds  freely,  and  the  seeds 
being  light  are  easily  carried  on  the  wind  good  distances.  If 
your  lawn  was  in  the  direct  path  of  the  wind  when  these 
Hawkbits  were  seeding,  a  big  share  of  them  would  fall 
upon  it.  Previously  you  had  no  spare  soil  on  which  the 
seeds  could  germinate,  but  after  using  the  lawn  sand  to 
destroy  liroad-leaved  weeds,  there  was  ample  soil  space, 
and  the  lawn  sand  is  really  a  manure.  We  fear  that,  so 
long  as  the  poor  grass  land  is  near,  do  what  you  will,  you 
may  be  troubled  with  weeds  Your  only  course  is  to  have 
the  lawn  well  forked  over  in  the  winter,  all  weeds  and 
grass  forked  out  and  removed,  a  dressing  of  fully  decayed 
manure  forked  in,  then  the  whole  allowed  to  lie  until 
the  end  of  JIarch.  'Ihen  sow  fairly  thick  with  good  lawn 
grass  seed  and  well  roll.  If  the  grass  gets  to  cover  the 
soil  densely,  there  will  be  little  chance  for  weed  seeds  to 
find  soil  on  which  to  germinate. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
Jessamines  flowerlnpr  irregu- 
larly (ff.  M.  C). — It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  one  of  your  Jessamines  flowering  and  the 
other  not,  as  they  are  growing  under  the  same 
conditions.  If  your  white  Jessamine  is  a  young 
plant  that  may  account  for  it,  especially  as  you 
say  that  it  grows  vigorously.  Try  root-pruning 
next  autumn.  Remove  some  of  the  soil  from 
around  the  roots  and  cut  through  a  few  of  the 
larger  ones.  This  will  tend  to  weaken  growth  a 
little  and  may  induce  it  to  flower.  The  aspect 
is  favourable  for  it. 

Destpoying  stumps  of  BldePS  (Alford).— The 
Elders  can  be  destroyed  by  boring  large  holes  in  the  trunks 
near  the  ground  line  and  tilling  them  with  common  salt. 
After  the  salt  has  been  inserted  the  openings  should  be 
corked  up. 

Dead  Ampelopsis  (A".  A'.  (?.).— The  sudden  dying 
of  Virginian  creepers,  and  especially  old  ones,  is  one  of 
those  things  which  seem  to  battle  explanation.  The 
white  mould  within  the  dead  bark  of  the  stem  of  your 
twenty  year  old  and  now  dead  climber  evidences  the 
existence  of  fungoid  crowth,  but  that  after  all  may  be 
but  a  consequence  of  the  decay  and  not  the  cause  of 
death.  We  have  seen  many  such  deaths,  and  especially 
of  Ampelopsis  Veitehii,  the  close-growing  one.  Possibly 
the  stem  near  the  ground  may  get  some  injury,  or  some 
emanation  of  gas  or  other  poisonous  matter  may  kill  the 
roots,  or  the  soil  may  be  quite  exhausted.    It  is  even 


possible  that  severe  frost  may  do  the  plant  harm.  There 
is  no  end  of  conjecture,  but  very  little  of  reliable 
evidence.  Possibly  seedling  -  raised  plants  are  more 
enduring  than  are  those  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
.Still,  a  fungoid  attack  may  be  the  real  cause  after  alb 

Information  about  tendep  plants  (■/. 
Metrnl,t).—U,  in  your  part  of  Ireland,  such  plants  as 
Cordyline  (Dracrcna)  australis,  Tricuspidaria  dependens. 
Myrtles,  Ac.  thrive  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  quite  pro- 
bable tliat  Araucaria  excelsa  and  the  Camphor  Tree  will 
do  so.  About  the  Shasta  Daisy  there  is  little  doubt,  as 
that  thrives  in  many  parts.  The  Watsonia  will  most 
likely  grow  well  if  given  a  sunny  position  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  in  a  well-drained  border  of  sandy  soil,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Pepper  Tree,  Papyrus  or  Wigandia 
will  thrive  very  satisfactorily.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
plants  it  will,  however,  be  worth  trying  them,  tor 
occasionally  certain  plants  succeed  in  places  where  no 
one  expects  them  to  do  so. 

Information  about  Plnus  insignis  (A. 
.Wrtcfc'iuie).— Though  Pinus  insignis  is  a  very  beautiful 
species,  and  hardier  than  many  suppose,  it  is  not  a 
success  in  many  parts  of  these  islands.  In  their  "  JIanual 
of  Coniferie,"  Messrs.  Veitch  say  that  its  value  as  a  subject 
for  British  arboriculture  is  restricted  to  the  area  which 
may  be  roughly  defined  to  be  that  part  of  England  south  of 
the  Thames  and  west  of  the  .Severn,  Ireland  generally, 
and  the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland.  Such  is  also 
our  experience,  and  we  find  that  this  species  thrives 
particularly  well  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  breezes. 
Of  Abies  webbiana  there  are  many  fine  specimens 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  many  places  its  culture  is  not  attended  with 
success.  The  main  trouble  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  beautiful  Silver  Fir  begins  to  grow  so  early  in  the 
year  that  the  new  growth  is  often  killed  by  sprin;;  frosts, 
which  quickly  injure  the  tree  beyond  repair.  "  In  its 
Himalayan  home  the  snow  lies  on  it  for  months  together, 
but  when  it  melts  and  growth  takes  place  there  is  no 
return  of  frost  that  season.  Abies  grandis  is  by  many 
experienced  aboriculturists  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  North  American  Silver  Firs,  and  many 
large  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  these 
isles.  Its  price,  however,  as  noted  by  you,  is  by  no  means 
cheap.  The  .Tapanese  Larch  (Larix  leptolepis)  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  promising  trees  of  recent  intro- 
duction, being  by  many  considered  disease  proof,  while  its 
comparatively  quick  growth  is  commented  on  by  all.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  learn  later  on  whether  your  diseased 
tree  of  the  common  Larch  has  in  any  way  affected  its 
Japanese  relative. 

Shrubs  and  climbeps  fop  plan  (F.  &).— 
The  following  shrubs  are  all  likely  to  suit  your  purpose  : 
Berberis  stenophylla,  yellow.  May ;  Carpenteria  cali- 
fornica,  white.  May  ;  Choisya  temata,  white,  Jlay ; 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  white  and  brownish,  .lanuarv  ; 
and  Cydonia  (Pyrus)  japonica  in  variety.  Of  the  last- 
named  we  should  recommend  half-a-dozen  varieties,  as 
their  beautiful  flowers  are  all  produced  in  early  spring, 
and  in  colour  they  vary  from  white  to  deep  crimson. 
In  addition  there  are  Ceanothus  rigidus,  lavender  blue, 
April  and  May ;  C.  veitchianus,  blue.  May ;  Clematis 
montana,  white.  May ;  C.  m.  rubens,  rosy  red.  May ; 
Deutzia  Lemoinei,  white.  May  ;  D.  discolor  purpnrascens, 
pink.  May ;  Exochorda  grandiflora,  white,  May ;  Forsythia 
suspensa,  yellow,  February  and  March ;  Eamamelis 
japonica,  old  gold,  January  and  February  ;  H.  j.  zuccarini- 
ana,  citron  yellow,  January  and  February ;  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  yellow,  winter :  J.  primulinum,  yellow, 
soring ;  Hydrangea  volubilis  (climbing  Hydrangea),  white. 
May ;  Magnolia  stellata,  white,  April ;  Prunus  triloba, 
rose,  April ;  P.  sinensis  alba  plena,  white.  April  and  May  ; 
P.  s.  roseo-plena,  pink,  April  and  May  ;  Rubus  deliciosus, 
white.  May;  and  Viburnum  plicatum  (.lapanese  Snowball 
Tree),  white.  May.  For  the  stretch  of  wall  on  the  left, 
which  does  not  get  much  sun  after  midday,  the  most 
suitable  plants  are  the  Cydonias,  Forsythia  suspensa, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Hydrangea  volubilis  and  Viburnum 
plicatum.  The  only  preparation  needed  will  be  to 
thoroughly  dig  the  border  before  planting.  As  the  soil 
is  a  fairly  good  loam,  it  is  not  likely  to  need  any  addition, 
for,  owing  to  the  limited  height  of  the  wall,  you  do  not 
want  the  plants  to  grow  too  vigorously. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

How  to  treat  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 

groniums  [Mrs.  Gurney).  —  ll  you  merely 
wish  to  have  pyramids  of  these  in  the  open,  as  in 
the  bedding  arrangements  seen  in  the  public 
parks  and  gardens,  the  simplest  way  would  be 
to  arrange  a  pyramid  of  stout  stakes  or  Bamboos 
and  plant  five,  seven,  or  even  more  plants 
around  and  train  them  thereto.  To  do  this 
successfully  the  cuttings  rooted  in  the  autumn 
of  1907  and  grown  on  make  good  tall  plants  for 
the  purpose,  or  cut-back  plants  would  do  equally 
well.  Similar  pyramids  could  be  grown  in  large 
pots  or  tubs  for  terrace  decoration  by  planting 
several  around  the  inside  edge  of  the  receptacles 
named  and  training  them  into  shape.  This 
method  of  forming  p3Tamids  of  such  things  as 
Heliotropes  and  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  the  plants 
when  shortened  back  are  readily  wintered  in  a 
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temperature  of  45°  if  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots. 
The  dark-flowered  Heliotrope  President  (iarfield 
is  a  good  one.  Pots  of  10  inches  and  12  inches 
across  would  be  large  enough  to  grow  handsome 
examples,  and  such  as  these  with  careful  treat- 
ment and  judicious  supplies  of  liquid  manure 
would  remain  good  for  two  years  at  least. 

Malmaison  Capnatlon  buds 
destroyed  {M.  Fell).— There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Carnation  blooms  are  eaten  by  cater- 
pillars of  some  kind.  You  do  not  speak  of 
finding  any,  but  the  mischief  may  have  been 
done  some  little  time  ago,  and  when  you  noticed 
the  damage  these  pests  may  have  entered  upon 
the  chrysalis  stage.  Again,  the  authors  of  the 
mischief  may  be  the  larvfe  of  one  of  those  small 
yet  very  destructive  moths  whose  caterpillars 
feed  only  during  the  night  and  remain  in  hiding 
throughout  the  day.  You  will  probably  be  too 
late  to  find  any  caterpillars,  unless  a  second 
brood  takes  possession  of  the  plants.  The  buds 
of  double-flowered  Geraniums  are  often  scooped 
out  by  caterpillars  in  the  same  way  as  your 
Carnation  buds  are. 

Calceolaria  fop  inspection  (il/i'ss  C.).— There 
are  now  so  many  garden  varieties  of  Calceolaria  in 
cultivation  that  we  cannot  possihly  say  whether  yours 
is  quite  distinct  from  others.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  apparently  a  cross  between  the  ordinary 
herbaceous  Calceolaria  and  one  of  the  smaller- liowered 
forms.  It  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  herbaceous  Calceolaria  that  the  stellata  section  of 
Cineraria  does  to  the  ordinary  florist's  varieties,  that  is  to 
say,  it  forms  a  taller  and  more  graceful  specimen  combineil 
with  a  great  profusion  of  bloom.  The  flowers  sent  were 
of  a  rich  golden  yellow  heavily  spotted  with  crimson,  and 
as  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  so  long,  it  should  prove  of 
great  value  for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  It  appears  to  us  so  good  '  hat  we  should 
certainly  advise  you  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  some 
specialist. 

Applyin^r  chemical  manupes  (W.  M.).—Vfe 
fear  it  is  of  little  use  to  apply  any  general  mixture  of 
chemical  manures  to  your  garden  now,  unless  you  usethem 
as  liciuid  manures  To  so  apply  them  get  a  large  tub 
holding  from  20  gallons  to  30  gallons  of  water.  All  it,  then 
put  in  a  coarse  bag  a  mixture  of  311 1.  of  superphosphate, 
and  21b.  each  of  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Let  them  lie  and  soak  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  use  the  liquid  to  freely  water  crops,  and  refill  the  tub. 
Use  the  water  again  the  next  day,  and  when  refilled  add  a 
fresh  lot  of  the  manure.  It  would  in  that  way  necessitate 
your  getting  in  perhaps  Icwt.  already  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions we  have  named.  Soot  in  a  bag,  a  peck  to  a 
tubful  of  water,  makes  good  li<iuid  manure,  but  the 
chemicals  are  best.  A  good  dressing  of,  say,  01b.  of 
superphosphate  and  41b.  of  kainit  per  rod  should  be  dug 
in  during  midwinter,  and  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  the 
spring. 

Infopmatlon  about  Fuchsias  and  Cam- 
panulas C'V.  -1.  L.).— Some  of  the  seedling  B'uchsias 
will  in  all  probability  flower  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  or  early  in  the  autumn  if  they  are  kept  in  the  cool 
greenhouse.  At  the  same  time,  seedlings  seldom  show 
their  true  character  the  llrst  season,  so  that  however 
unpromising  some  of  them  may  appear  it  will  be  wise  to 
keep  them  till  next  year  before  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
discard  them.  The  Campanulas  will  not  flower  this  year, 
and  your  better  way  will  be  to  lift  them  early  in  September, 
pot  them  up  and  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame,  protecting 
from  frost  during  the  winter.  The  month  of  October  or 
the  Hrst  halt  of  November  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  new 
Raspberry  plantation.  Your  enquiry  re  Cyclamen  conns 
refers,  we  presume,  to  Cyclamen  persicum.  If  so  .July  is 
better  than  August  to  obtain  dormant  corms  for  potting, 
but  a  more  satisfactory  plan  is  to  obtain  growing  plants, 
which  can  be  procured  from  a  nursery  anywhere  during 
the  autumn  and  winter.  You  omitted  to  send  your 
name  and  address. 

Infopmation  about  double  tubepous 
Begonias  (.I-  It.  ft.).— In  reply  to  your  first  ciuestion 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  increase  your  double 
Begonias  by  cuttings  at  the  present  season,  for  should  a 
few  of  them  strike  root  they  will  not  have  time  to  form  a 
tuiier  before  winter  and  will  consequently  then  perish. 
The  time  to  take  cuttings  is  in  the  spring,  when  the  young 
shoots  are  from  -i  inches  to  :i  inches  long.  They  must 
then  be  dibbled  into  clean,  well-drained  pots  of  sandy 
soil  and  placed  in  a  propagating  case  in  a  warm  green- 
house temperature,  care  being  taken  not  to  overwater 
them,  as  from  their  succulent  nature  they  are  very  apt  to 
decay  i(  kept  too  wet.  division  of  the  tubers  can  be 
carried  out  when  two  or  more  shoots  are  produced  from 
one  tuber.  This  should  be  done  in  the  spring,  when  the 
young  shoots  are  1  inch  or  a  little  more  in  length,  the 
tuber  being  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  each  shoot  has 
an  equal  amount  of  tuber  attached  thereto.  These 
<ilvided  portions  must  then  be  potted  and  treated  the 
same  as  the  unmutilated  ones.  You  may,  if  you  wish, 
save  seed  from  your  double  Hegonias,  though  in  this_  way 
you  cannot  depend  upon  perpetuating  the  characteristics 
of  any  individual.  The  double  flowers  are  the  male  ones 
and  the  single  the  female.     All  that  is  necessary  is  to 


take  some  pollen  on  a  small  brush  and  apply  it  to  the 
stigma  of  the  female  flowers.  True  double  blooms  seldom 
produce  pollen,  but  it  may  often  be  found  on  semi-double 
flowers.  At  all  events  the  more  double  the  flower  from 
which  the  pollen  is  obtained  the  greater  percentage  of 
true  double  flowers  is  likely  to  occur  among  the  progeny. 

Infopmation  about  a  Salvia  and  Abelia 
(R.  7/.).— The  .Salvia  is  in  all  probability  the  Pine-apple 
Sage  (Salvia  rutilans),  whose  leaves  have  a  warm  aromatic- 
fragrance.  You  may  cut  your  plant  down  immediately  to 
within  9  inches  of  the  pot.  .So  treated  fresh  shoots  will 
be  pushed  out  before  winter,  at  whicli  season  it  must  be 
kept  in  the  house.  It  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  till  the 
end  of  August.  The  Abelia,  probably  A.  chinensis,  or 
rupestris  as  it  is  often  called,  is  quite  hardy  if  planted 
out  in  the  open  border.  A  sunny  yet  sheltered  spot  and 
a  well-drained  soil  are  the  best  conditions  for  it.  The 
Deutzia  is  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  out  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Abelia. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Mildew  on   Roses    {G.   F.   T.).-We 

advise  you  to  cut  off'  the  most  affected  parts  of 
your  plants  and  then  syringe  them  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  soap.  This  is  made  with  half  a 
bar  of  Lifebuoy  soap  to  three  gallons  of  soft 
water.  When  thoroughly  dissolved  syringe  with 
a  very  fine  sprayer  on  the  under  and  upper  sides 
of  the  foliage.  Repeat  every  few  days  until  the 
mildew  disappears.  Ants  may  be  trapped  by 
sinking  some  glazed  jars  into  the  ground  near 
their  nests  and  putting  some  syrup  into  the  jars. 
They  should  be  rather  less  than  half  full.  The 
ants  will  fall  into  them  and  fail  to  get  out  again, 
when  they  can  be  emptied  out  and  the  trap  reset 
until  the  nest  is  destroyed.  If  you  can  trace  the 
nest,  pour  some  paraffin  into  it  ;  but  you  must 
take  care  that  it  is  not  near  the  roots  of  any 
plant. 

Rose    Conrad    F.    Meyer    not 
flowering  satisfactorily  (G.  L.  A.).— 

This  Rose  is  apt  to  grow  so  vigorously  that 
unless  grown  as  a  pillar  plant  or  pegged  down  it 
will  not  flower  very  freely.  You  might  remove 
a  few  inches  from  the  flowerless  shoots  at  once, 
but  we  do  not  think  you  will  get  many  blooms 
from  them  this  year  ;  it  will  help  to  ripen  them, 
however,  and  they  should  bloom  next  year.  In 
pruning  next  year  leave  the  growths  made  this 
year  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  if 
necessary  loop  them  up  to  sticks.  Some  of  the 
growths  bend  over  arch-like  and  others  hori- 
zontally. Keep  them  about  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  good  plan  to  check  the  exuberant  growth  is 
to  lift  the  plants  with  a  spade  and  place  them 
again  into  the  same  position,  making  the  soil 
firm  about  their  roots.  This  should  be  done  in 
October.  This  Rose  flowers  very  freely  on 
standards,  and  we  have  had  it  bloom  grandly 
this  year  upon  plants  put  out  two  years  ago.  In 
pruning  we  retain  the  wood  almost  the  entire 
length  that  it  made  last  year.  Some  of  the 
plants  might  be  trained  in  a  fan  shape  upon  a 
trellis  formed  with  Bamboo  canes.  The  check 
to  the  flow  of  the  sap  would  induce  it  to  flower. 

Roses  fop  a  newr  Rose  gapden  (.!'.  M.  M.)  — 
As  you  say  Roses  do  very  well  with  you,  we  take  it  that 
you  are  able  to  give  them  a  fair  depth  of  soil,  although 
there  is  rock  beneath.  It  is  always  well  to  provide  Rose 
plants  a  depth  of  some  2  feet  of  soil,  and  more  if  possible. 
Where  i  feet  cannot  be  provided,  you  could  raise  the  beds 
S  Indies  to  Ki  inclies,  and  turf  over  the  sides  of  the  raised 
portion.  Your  idea  of  planting  three  of  a  sort  is  a  very 
gooil  one.  and,  of  course,  you  will  want  a  large  number  of 
sorts  to  fill  such  a  piece  of  land,  but  you  will,  no  doubt, 
lay  out  the  land  into  beds  of  various  designs.  Y'ou  could 
have  some  arches  and  pillars  of  Roses,  also  a  bed  of 
standards,  to  break  up  the  flatness.  As  regards  con- 
tinuing the  hedge  of  China  Roses,  we  think  this  could  be 
done  without  spoiling  the  effect.  We  append  the  names 
of  some  very  free-flowering  sorts,  which  will  enable  you  to 
have  plenty  for  cutting  purposes.  White  and  pale  flesh 
colours :  Admiral  Dewey,  Anna  Dlivier,  Antoine  Rivoire. 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Clara  Watson,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Florence  Pemberton,  G.  Nabonnand,  Hoh, 
Edith  Giflord,  La  Tosca,  Peace,  Pharisaer,  Prince  de 
Bulgarie  and  Viscountess  Folkestone.  Pink  of  various 
shades:  Cella,  Captain  Christy,  Caroline  Testout,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Grace  Darling,  Gustave  Grunerwald,  Killarney, 
La  France,  Mme.  Edm^e  Met7,,  iMme.  Leon  Pain.  Mrs.  .lohn 
Laing  and  .Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  bellow  and 
apricot:  Dr.  Grill,  Francisca  Krager,  Gustave  Regis, 
.Toseph  Hill,  Lady  l;ohert8,  Le  Progli-s,  .\Inie.  Charles, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  Mme.  Ravary,  Marie 
van  Floutte,  Paul  l>-de  and  Sulphurea.     Kose  colour  and 


salmon  :  Camoens,  Countess  Cairns,  Lad.v  Battersea,  ilme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Alme.  Lambard  and 
Mrs.  W.  .T,  Grant.  Red  and  crimson  :  Captain  Hayward, 
Corallina,  Liberty.  Marquise  Litta,  Papa  Gontier,  Rich- 
mond and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Dark  red  :  Charles  Lefebvre. 
r'ommandant  Felix  Faure,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Ella  Gordon,  Fisher 
Holmes,  -Tubilee,  Victor  Hugo  and  Warrior.  The  follow- 
ing Polyantha  and  China  Roses  would  yield  some  lovely 
sprays  of  bloom.  Polyantha :  Aenchenn  MUller  Aschen- 
hrddel,  Eugenie  Lamesch,  Katharine  Zeimet,  Mme.  N. 
Levavasseur,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush  and  Perle  d'Or.  China 
or  Monthly :  Aurore  Comtesse  du  Cayla.  Baronne  P.  de 
St.  Cyr,  Charlotte  Klemm,  Mme.  E.  Resal  and  (^ueen 
Mab. 

Rose  Jean  Uabaud  falling  to  open 
{Ainah'ur,  Ah'xaivliu  /*ff;-A:).— This  is  always  a  very 
diftlcult  Rose  to  grow,  and  it  is  rarely  satisfactory.  The 
petals  are  so  very  numerous  that  unless  we  have  a  hot 
season  they  will  not  unfold,  and  then,  unless  shaded,  they 
are  burnt  by  the  sun.  \'ou  will  flnd  that  the  autumn 
blooms  are  much  the  best,  although  not  very  numerous. 
Probably  if  you  planted  the  tree  in  a  rather  warm  position 
you  would  be  more  successful  with  it  If  you  have  a  liking 
for  very  dark  Roses,  try  Jubilee,  Abel  Carriere  or  Baron  de 
Bonstetten.  These  are  all  good,  so  also  is  I->andy.  If  the 
old  growths  are  thinned  out  in  autumn  and  the  strength 
of  the  plants  confined  to  the  young  wood,  you  should  be 
able  to  grow  these  dark  Roses  very  well,  providing  you 
prune  carefully  in  the  spring,  cutting  back  to  plump 
eyes. 

Ppuning  Roses  in  summep  (.E.  S.  M.  and 
othei-a). — As  the  writer  of  the  reply  to  *' E.  H  A.,"  page 
:m3  of  The  Gakdkn,  re  "  Cutting  Rose  Blooms  OH'  Young 
Bushes,"  I  maintain  that  it  is  contrary  to  Nature  to  cut 
away  a  quantity  of  ;rrowth  when  the  plant  requires  the 
foliage  for  its  sustenance.  I  cannot  agree  with  "J.  D.," 
page  :i20,  that  it  is  advisable  to  cut  Roses  copiously  with 
long  stems  during  the  summer,  in  order  to  ensure  a  fine 
autumn  crop.  This  might  succeed  one  year,  but  it  would 
soon  tell  its  tale  in  decrepit  plants  in  the  near  future. 
You  cannot  make  a  shy-blooming  Hybrid  Perpetual 
bloom  freely  in  autumn  by  hard  pruning.  T'le  reverse 
is  the  case.  It  will  merely  make  strong  flowerless  wood 
that  will  be  unripe  and  totally  unflt  for  flowering  well 
another  year.  If  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  are  in  a  good 
rooting  medium  they  will  continue  to  send  up  plenty  of 
young  wood  without  any  pruning  whatever,  and  this  can 
be  consi'-lerably  aided  by  partly  bending  over  or  pegging 
down  the  growths,  rather  than  cutting  them  away.  In 
the  reply  to  "  E.  H.  A."  young  plants  are  referred  to. 
Plants  established  some  years  can  have  more  growths 
removed  in  summer  than  newly-planted  ones,  but  any 
good  gardener  knows  full  well  the  risk  that  is  run  in 
severely  pruning  Roses  during  the  growing  period  If  a 
good  autumnal  display  is  desired  from  newly-planted 
bushes,  I  should  advise  pinching  off  all  the  bloom  buds 
until  the  end  of  June.  Many  flrst-class  gardeners  ensure 
a  good  autumnal  crop  from  their  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  by 
cutting  off  all  blossom  from  their  plants  immediately  their 
employers  have  gone  away,  but  they  never  think  of 
removing  a  lot  of  unnecessary  growths  and  foliage.— P. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Berries  of  Foster's  Seedling 
Grapes  diseased  {Thovias  Hoss). — Foster's 
Seedling  Grape  is  one  of  the  easiest  Grapes  to 
grow  of  any  we  have.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  treatment  nothing  conies  amiss  to  it. 
■We  think  you  have  overdone  the  Vines  with 
artificial  manures,  causing  a  certain  cessation  of 
healthy  root  action.  Withhold  any  further 
supply  for  the  present  and  ventilate  more  freely 
day  and  night,  so  as  to  give  the  'Vines  more  rest 
for  a  time,  when  we  hope  the  mischief  will  be 
abated. 

Gooseberry  bushes  attacked  by 

insects  [H.  A.  Martin). — The  Gooseberry 
leaves  have  been  attacked  by  red  spider,  which 
often  does  much  damage  to  Gooseberries.  A 
thorough  syringing  with  water  will  do  much  to 
check  the  increase  of  these  pests  upon  the  bushes, 
especially  if  the  work  is  done  early  when  the 
trouble  first  appears.  Even  better  would  be 
syringing  with  potassium  sulphide  solution  made 
by  dissolving  loz.  of  potassium  sulphide  in 
2  gallons  or  2i  gallons  of  water.  The  syringing 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  as 
tlie  solution  will  not  kill  the  eggs  of  the  pest. 
The  black  chrysalis  with  gold  rings  is  the 
chrysalis  of  the  magpie  moth  which  teeds  upon 
Currants  and  Gooseberries.  The  rolling  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Rose  is  due  to  tlie  presence  of  the 
larva  of  one  of  the  sawflies  (Blennocampa  pusilla), 
and  each  of  the  tunnels  formed  by  the  rolled 
leaves  shows  traces  of  the  presence  of  that  insect 
though  only  one  of  the  larv*  was  present. 
Standard  Gooseberries  may  be  obtained  from  mo.st 
nurserymen. 
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NEW    DAFFODILS. 
WHITE,    "QUEEN    OF  THE    NORTH." 
PALE  YELLOW  TRUMPET,  "CZARINA." 
YELLOW  TRUMPET,  "SERAPHIN." 
(BARR  &   SONS.) 
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AMONG    THE    ROSES. 

BEFORE  the  introductions  of  the 
last  two  decades  we  had  few  Roses 
of  merit  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Thanks  to  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  we 
now  have  varieties  that  flower  more  or  less 
continuously  throughout  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  a  good  many  of  these  are 
never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  the 
majority  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  climbers  are 
over.     Very  beautiful  and  dazzlingly  bright  is 

Ecarlate  at  present,  and  it  will  continue  so 
until  well  into  October  unless  we  have  an  un- 
favourable autumn.  Ecarlate  makes  a  capital 
bedding  Rose,  favouring  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
and  Caraoens  in  growth  and  habit — it  is  a  seed- 
ling from  the  latter — and  has  been  a  mass  of  deep 
scarlet  from  the  end  of  June.  It  does  not  throw 
up  strong  and  uneven  growths,  but  keeps  almost 
as  uniform  as  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Both  this 
season  and  last  it  has  taken  the  eye  of  all  who 
have  seen  it. 

Mine..  Antoine  Marl  is  another  that  continues 
to  flower  from  mid-June  until  stopped  by  frost. 
A  very  pretty  coat  flower  this,  opening  into  a 
good  decorative  Rose  that  lasts  for  several  days. 
Ideal  in  habit  as  a  bush,  and  about  our  best  for 
beds  where  a  very  soft  rose  colour,  tinted  with 
carmine  on  the  edges,  is  wanted,  and  one  that  is 
sure  to  please. 

Mme.  Jean  Dupuy  is  stronger  in  growth  but 
compact,  and  during  the  bright  days  of  autumn 
has  the  deep  carmine  edges  found  in  Marie  van 
Houtte  and  Homer,  only  more  intensified.  The 
chief  colour  is  a  deep  and  warm  rosy  yellow. 
This  variety  is  as  hardy  and  certain  as  Homer. 

Mme.  Jeanne  PhiUippe  is  another  good  nankeen 
yellow,  reflexed  with  carmine,  carried  boldly 
erect  and  in  immense  trusses  ;  quite  distinct  and 
will  be  welcomed  everywhere  for  decoration. 

Mme.  Philippe  Eivoire  is  comparatively  new, 
and  supplies  a  grand  deep  apricot  yellow  on  a 
clear  nankeen  ground,  beautifully  tinted  with 
carmine  on  the  edges.  It  is  also  very  fragrant,  a 
good  bedder,  and  gives  capital  coat  flowers 
throughout  the  season,  while  the  fully- blown 
bloom  is  fit  for  the  exhibition  box. 

Mrs.  David  McKee,  a  very  free-flowering 
creamy  yellow,  much  clearer  than  most  of  the 
cream-coloured  Roses,  is  a  grand  one  for  the 
exhibition  box  as  well  as  the  garden.  It  has  a 
bold  habit,  lasts  well  and  is  very  sweet. 

Mrs.  ilyles  Kennedy  reminds  me  of  Souvenir 
d'Elise  when  at  its  best  in  form  and  size.  It  is 
a  lemon  yellow,  shaded  with  buff,  and  almost  as 
distinctly  edged  with  carmine  as  Mme.  de  Watte- 
ville. 


Instltuteur  Sirdey  has  been  very  good  this 
season,  throwing  up  some  grand  trusses  of  deep 
golden  yellow  with  a  touch  of  brick  red  in  the 
centre. 

Le  Progres  is  another  that  has  surpassed  itself 
this  month.  Large,  full,  a  very  deep  golden 
yellow  and  exceptionally  sweet-scented.  I  wish 
t  his  Rose  would  look  stiffer  and  bolder.  For  some 
years  it  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  that 

La  Tosca  is  not  more  generally  grown.  Re- 
sembling Viscountess  Folkestone  in  shadings,  it 
is  carried  perfectly  upright,  produces  large 
trusses,  and  is  not  over  directly  the  bloom 
has  burst.  It  is  also  one  of  what  I  call  all-season 
Roses,  and  has  never  once  disappointed  us.  Hon. 
Kdith  Gifford,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Lady  Ash- 
town,  Pharisaer,  Mme.  Ravary  and 

Mrs.  Theodore  Rooserelt  have  come  in  capital 
form.  The  last-named  is  about  the  best  in  its 
colour.  Creamy  white,  reflex  of  petals  clear 
pale  rose  ;  a  flower  that  always  looks  clean, 
stands  up  boldly,  is  perfect  in  form,  of  good 
size  and  with  the  fragrance  of  La  France,  a  Rose 
it  seems  to  have  an  affinity  with. 

Dean  Hole  has  also  been  exceptionally  good, 
giving  us  a  touch  of  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley  and  Earl  of  Warwick  in  a 
bolder  form,  and  yet  quite  distinct  from  either. 
The  season  at  present  has  suited 

White  Maman  Cochet,  and  I  have  seldom  seen 
it  better.  It  is  hard  to  beat  this  Rose  when 
grown  upon  short  standards,  a  form  which  many 
varieties  need  to  see  them  at  their  best,  especially 
those  with  a  tendency  to  droop  through  slightness 
of  stem  compared  with  the  weight  of  bloom. 

Etoile  de  France  is  coming  better  again  now. 
This  Rose  rather  disappointed  me  at  first.  I 
expected  more  from  Fisher  Holmes  and  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  especially  where  the  pedigree  was 
so  marked  ;  still  it  is  among  our  best  dark  sorts 
for  late  cutting  and  stands  remarkably  well.  I 
notice  we  have  several  plants  of  Dorothy  Perkins 
throwing  a  white  sport  much  after  the 

White  Dorothy  now  coming  into  commerce.  A 
good  number  of  quite  new  varieties  are  under 
close  observation,  and  some  of  them  promise 
well  ;  but  more  of  these  later  on. 

Rhea  Reid  is  doing  well  with  me  out  of  doors. 
Although  recommended  as  an  improved  Richmond 
under  glass,  the  blooms  we  have  are  not  so  at 
present ;  but  outside  it  is  far  superior.  It  is  too 
early  to  decide,  as  it  was  only  procurable  this 
season.  Another  new  Rose,  Molly  Sharman 
Crawford,  promises  to  be  a  really  grand  white. 
Evangeline  and  Hiawatha  are  two 

Neioer  wicAftcaa'cMias  that  are  quite  distinct,  but 
several  queries  have  reached  me  as  to  "which 
was   which  ? "     By  some  means   Evangeline  hag 
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been  distributed  as  Hiawatha.  I  do  notl  think 
this  was  done  intentionally  ;  but  both  coming 
from  the  same  raiser  and  sent  out  about  the  same 
time,  with  great  similarity  of  growth  when  in 
their  younger  stages,  may  account  for  it. 
Hiawatha  can  always  be  distinguished  from 
Evangeline,  whether  in  flower  or  not.  The  first- 
named  has  perfeotly  straight  prickles,  and  the 
last  are  hooked  as  much  as  Fortune's  Yellow  and 
Mar^ohal  Niel.  Evangeline  is  a  beautiful  single 
Rose,  clear,  shiny  flesh  pink,  with  large 
stamens,  and  is  difficult  to  beat  when  growing  on 
tall  standards  or  drooping  from  walls  and 
rockeries.  It  does  not  continue  in  bloom  so  long 
as  Hiawatha,  but  has  given  a  six  weeks'  show 
this  season.  Stella  is  a  much  deeper  and  brighter 
form  of  Leuchstem,  flowering  the  full  length  of 
its  growths  and  lasting  against  all  weathers  for 
many  weeks.  It  takes  the  eye  at  once  and 
comes  in  very  early.  So  far  we  have  not  been 
troubled  with 

Rose  Pests 
to  any  great  extent  here.  Early  in  the  season 
there  was  rather  more  Rose  maggot  than  usual, 
but  hand-picking  soon  put  a  check  to  this. 
Mildew  is  making  its  appearance,  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  extreme  changes  of  temperature 
experienced  lately ;  hot  in  the  daytime  and 
cold  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  those  who  get 
up  a  little  before  the  sun  who  realise  the  great 
difference  between  sunrise  and  midday.  Others 
will  scarcely  credit  it.  I  have  invariably  found 
mildew  after  these  changes,  (ireen  fly  has  given 
us  no  trouble  whatever,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
we  are  free  from  thrip,  a  blackish  brown  pest 
that  quite  spoils  our  light-coloured  Roses  during 
many  summers,  more  especially  after  a  spell  of 
hot  and  dry  weather. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  one  more 
look  at  the  newer  varieties  and  the  following  are 
certainly  first  class.  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  is  a  deep 
Indian  yellow,  washed  with  warm  salmon  rose, 
tinged  with  the  deep  coppery  yellow  found  in 
Prince  de  Bulgarie  and  Monsieur  Joseph  Hill ; 
erect  in  growth  and  flowers  carried  boldly  above 
the  foliage.  Mile.  Simone  Beaumez  is  a  large, 
well  built  up  flower,  rosy  white  in  the  centre  and 
tinged  with  saffron  yellow  that  becomes  more 
intense  as  it  reaches  the  edges.  Mrs.  Peter 
Blair,  chrome  yellow,  golden  yellow  centre,  large 
and  quite  distinct.     The 

Lyon  Base  has  been  talked  about  a  great  deal, 
and  so  far  as  it  has  come  with  us  deserves  all 
praise.  It  is  a  cross  from  Melanie  Soupert  and 
Soliel  d'Or,  the  pernetiana  that  was  claimed  as 
the  precursor  of  a  new  race.  Unlike  Soleil  d'Or, 
the  Lvon  Rose  has  already  proved  its  perpetual 
qualities,  and  takes  after  its  Hybrid  Tea  parent 
in  many  respects.  It  is  very  large,  long  in  the 
bud,  and  opens  into  a  grand  flower,  made  up  of 
extra  large  shell-like  petals.  Both  in  the  open 
and  under  glass  it  has  pleased  us,  and  is  certain 
to  be  largely  grown  for  some  time.  Its  foliage  is 
good  and  without  traces  of  mildew  here,  the  colour 
coral  red,  tinted  with  chrome  yellow  at  the  base. 
The  raiser  describes  it  as  "shrimp  red"  at  the 
edge  of  the  petals,  but  it  has  more  the  clear 
colouring  of  prawns  than  shrimps,  very  sweet, 
keeping  its  colour  in  sun  or  shade. 

Sussex.  RiDOEWOOD. 


NATURE  THE  ARTIST. 
It  is  surprising  how  beautifully  and  picturesquely 
trees  and  plants,  even  the  commonest,  will  group 
themselves  the  moment  they  are  freed  from  man's 
control.  We  see  this  in  any  spot  that  has  been 
thrown  out  of,  or  never  taken  into,  cultivation, 
even  though  it  bear  only  Thistles,  Briers  and  the 
commonest  of  flowers.  In  corn-fields  and  market- 
gardens,  on  the  contrary,  the  jesthetie  effect  of 
the  plant- world  sinks  to  a  minimum. — SciiopEN- 
HAUEE  (2  "  Parerga,"  page  4.59). 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

September  1. — Royal   Horticultural   Society's 
Exhioition,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


Co-operative  Flower  Show, 
Crystal  Palace. — The  flower  show  to  be 
held  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  the 
'22nd  inst. ,  in  connexion  with  the  Coming-of-Age 
Co-operative  Festival,  promises  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. Entries  are  being  received  from  as  far 
north  as  Northumberland,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  very  good  show  being  got  together. 
In  addition  to  the  flower  show,  the  programme 
includes  concerts,  choir  contests,  big  co-operative 
exhibition,  dramatic  literature  performances, 
athletic  sports  and  many  other  attractions. 

The    National    Chrysanthemum 

Society  at  Windsor. — The  annual  country 
meeting  of  tlie  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  held  at  Windsor  recently.  In  the  morning 
the  party  paid  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  and 
afterwards  assembled  at  Layton's  Restaurant. 
The  president  of  the  society.  Sir  Albert  RoUit, 
took  the  chair  at  luncheon,  which  was  served  in 
the  two  largest  rooms  in  the  restaurant,  nearly 
200  guests  being  present.  The  Mayor  of  Windsor, 
Alderman  E.  Bampfylde,  occupied  the  chair  on 
the  right  of  the  president.  After  luncheon  the 
chairman  proposed  the  royal  toasts,  and  after- 
wards "The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society," 
which,  he  said,  had  for  half  a  century  done  a 
great  floral  work  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
a  flower  which  was  beautiful,  of  easy  culture  and 
decorative  in  the  autumn  of  the  jear,  when  its 
varied  colours  were  without  rivals,  and  when 
there  was  a  dearth  of  other  inflorescence.  The 
Windsor  branch  of  the  society  had  also  been  most 
successful,  as  he  knew  from  his  local  associations. 
He  urged  support  of  the  society  by  the  proposal 
of  new  members.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "The 
Mayor  of  Windsor,"  Sir  Albert  said  their  honoured 
guest  was  a  pattern  Mayor.  As  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  he  could  say  that 
the  Mayor's  recent  luncheon  to  them  at  the 
Windsor  Town  Hall  had  been  most  hospitable  ; 
while  recently  he  had  the  honour,  with  Lord 
Uesborough  and  his  Olympic  athletes,  of  having 
been  entertained  by  the  Mayor  before  the  start  of 
the  Marathon  Race  from  the  castle. 

Potato  Sutton's  May  Queen.— Those 

readers  of  The  Garden  who  require  a  really  good 
early  Potato,  valuable  alike  for  frame  or  open  air 
culture,  should  make  a  note  of  the  above  for  the 
coming  year.  On  a  sheltered  border  in  light  and 
rich  soil  excellent  tubers  were  dug  in  eight  weeks 
from  the  planting,  and  a  few  days  later  the  yield 
was  as  good  as  one  could  wish,  the  tubers  hand- 
some in  appearance  and  very  clear  skinned.  The 
flavour,  too,  is  of  the  best.  A  large  number  of 
the  tubers  I  have  lifted  have  been  of  good  exhibi- 
tion size  and  quality,  but  the  largest  and  most 
shapely  tubers  I  have  yet  seen  were  in  the  first 
prize  collection  of  six  sorts  at  the  recent  Garden 
show  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  July  30. 
These  were  indeed  a  superb-looking  sample  and 
came  from  Mr.  R.  Brown,  gardener  to  Lady  Tress 
Barry,  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  Windsor.  —  E.  H. 
Jenkins. 

The  Gooseberry  mildew.— Mr. 

Henry  Cannell  of  Swanley  sends  two  letters, 
with  specimens  of  Gooseberry,  showing  the 
effect  of  his  "  One  and  Only  Perfect  Wash  "  in 
checking  the  mildew.  The  specimens  were  of 
great  interest :  the  one  previously  dressed  was 
in  perfect  condition,  but  the  other  was  covered 
with  the  fungus.  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon  of  Wye 
College,  who  has  taken  so  determined  a  step  in 
bringing  this  disease  before  Gooseberry  and  fruit 
growers  generally,  recently  lectured  before  the 
Maidstone  Farmers'  Club.  He  reported  on  the 
recent  outlireaks  of  (iooseberry  mildew  in  Kent, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  this  disease  had 
been  in  the  county  for  two,  and  probably  three, 
years,  and  said  it  had  made  its  appearance  at 
Crockenhill,  Sutton  -  at  -  Hone,  Swanley,  and 
Southfleet,  in  which  district  over  200  acres  were 
affected.     The  mildew  is  causing  much  anxiety 


in  the  Swanley  district.  The  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  infected 
fruit  baskets  being  brought  into  Kent.  If  this 
be  accurate,  the  first  precaution  should  be  to 
disinfect  the  baskets  by  dipping  in  some  wash. 
It  is  stated  that  on  several  of  the  farms  the 
infected  plantations  are  being  successfully 
treated  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  sen.,  of  Swanley 
with  the  "  One  and  Only  Perfect  Wash  "  already 
mentioned.  One  letter  is  as  follows  :  "  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  writing  to  you  with  reference 
to  your  '  One  and  Only  Perfect  Wash.'  I  have 
tried  it  on  Apple,  Plum  and  Pear  trees — Apple 
sucker  and  aphis,  Plum  aphis  and  scale  (both 
very  bad).  After  two  applications,  on  careful 
inspection  not  a  single  pest  could  be  found  alive. 
My  Gooseberry  bushes  were  simply  covered  with 
caterpillars.  After  spraying  in  the  evening,  on 
examination  next  morning  the  ground  was 
literally  covered  with  dead  pests.  It  is  just  as 
effective  for  mildew.  My  Roses  are  a  picture 
of  health  and  vigour  after  two  applications.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  effective.  It  is  also 
harmless  to  the  trees  (non-poisonous).  There  is  no 
risk  or  discomfort  to  the  user.  It  is  economical 
in  cost  and,  above  all,  absolutely  reliable. — 
James  Stephenson,  The  Gardens,  Sutton 
Scarsdale,  Chesterfield." 

The  annual  borders  at  Carton, 
Maynooth,  Ireland.— For  a  number  of 
years  quite  a  feature  has  been  made  of  annuals 
in  the  borders  flanking  one  of  the  main  walks  in 
the  kitchen  garden  of  the  Uuke  of  Leinster, 
at  Carton,  Maynooth.  This  kitchen  garden, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  within  its  walls  ten  acres 
of  ground,  is  beautified  with  borders  of  flowers, 
and  in  its  season  those  devoted  from  year  to 
year  to  annuals  are  most  effective.  This  season 
they  are  doing  well,  and  the  show  is  very  fine 
indeed.  Salpiglossis,  Asters,  Godetias,  Clarkias, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  good  annuals  of  the 
day,  are  cultivated  in  generous  masses  in  these 
borders,  and  the  display  is  evidence  of  the 
real  value  of  these  annual  flowers  at  this  time  of 
year.  The  borders  occupy  each  side  of  the  main 
path  running  along  the  garden,  and  the  effect 
has  been  and  is  very  fine  indeed.  — S.  A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Gooseberry  mildew  in  Kent.— By 

a  clerical  error  the  notice  sent  on  the  13th  inst. 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
referred  to  the  recently  -  discovered  case  of 
American  Gooseberry  mildew  as  having  occurred 
in  Kent.  The  particular  case  referred  to  occurred 
in  Essex,  and  the  Board  would  be  glad  if  the 
notice  could  be  amended  accordingly. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel  and  canker. 

I  sent  a  short  note  to  the  "  Rose  Annual,  1906," 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  about  the  freedom 
from  canker  of  an  old  MariJchal  Niel  grown  by  a 
neighbour  of  mine.  Its  freedom  from  this  pest 
he  attributed  to  the  fact  of  its  being  budded  on 
Isabella  Gray,  which  I  pointed  out  was  one  of 
the  reputed  parents  of  Marechal  Niel.  I  have 
lately  had  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Kemp  of  Clapton, 
who  said  he  had  been  told  that  the  parents  of 
this  our  best  yellow  Rose  were  Isabella  Gray  and 
Solfaterre.  Certainly,  from  my  memory  of  the 
latter's  perfume  and  habit,  this  pedigree  would 
not  be  unlikely.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  on  this  interesting  subject  ? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Kemp  when  he  sees  this  letter  may 
be  able  to  add  to  the  information  he  gave  me. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  Isabella  Gray  had 
a  most  pernicious  habit  of  splitting,  and,  like 
several  Roses  of  that  date,  frequently  came  with 
a  green  centre  and  had  the  same  rather  full, 
rounded  calyx  as  the  Martehal. — J.  T.  Strange, 
Sulhamstead,  Berks, 
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Lllium   candidum   and    the 

disease. — You  were  kind  enough  last  year 
to  give  me  advice  about  my  Lilium  candidum, 
whioli  were  badly  attacked  by  fungus.  I 
followed  your  directions,  sun-baking  the  bulbs 
and  then  rubbing  sulphur  well  into  them  before 
replanting.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory and  I  have  had  a  nice  show  of  bloom, 
whereas  last  year  not  a  single  plant  bloomed.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  advice. — Emily  0. 
Pakr,  Bromley. 

Wistaria  multijugra.  —  Noting  the 
illustration  of  Wistaria  multijuga  in  The  Garden 
for  the  18th  ult.  I  herewith  send  you  a  photo- 
graph of  a  plant  growing  on  the  lodge  at  Mill- 
field,  Cobham,  Surrey.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
impossible  to  photograph  the  whole  of  the  plant, 
as  the  Viburnum  in  the  picture  obstructed  the 
view  of  the  finest  racemes,  many  of  which  were 
36  inches  in  length.  For  years  it  never  flowered 
until  I  adopted  the  plan  of  pinching  the  shoots 
in  summer,  so  that  practically  there  was  no  spring 
pruning  to  do.  — F.  W.  Pearce  (gardener  to  Mrs. 
Hansard). 

The  variableness  of  Spencer 

Sweet  Peas, — The  assumption  that  the  well- 
known  variableness  of  Sweet  Peas  of  the  Spencer 
type  is  due  to  insect  or  atmospheric  cross-fertili- 
sation is  by  no  means  assured.  Whatever  may  be 
the  exposure  of  the  point  of  the  stigma  in  many 
flowers  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  assurance 
that  prior  to  that  exposure  self-fertilisation  had 
not  already  taken  place,  and,  second,  there  is  the 
fact  that  the  pollen  cases  still  remain  covered  by 
the  keel  just  as  much  in  the  Spencer  type  as  in 
the  Eekford  strain.  But  how  easy  it  is  for  any 
one  another  year  to  put  this  matter  to  the  test. 
Let  them  sow  or  plant  out  from  pots  in  the  open 
six  or  more  of  the  Spencer  varieties  that  are 
known  to  have  sportive  or  variable  characters  in 
clumps  of  ten  or  twelve  plants.  Allow  each  plant 
to  flower  first  to  see  if  true  to  name  or  otherwise, 
and  have  all  plants  untrue  pulled  out.  Then 
have  every  expanded  bloom  cut  off  and  at  once 
envelop  each  entire  clump  in  fine  muslin  through 
which  light  and  air  can  penetrate  but  no  insects 
or  pollen  grains.  Have  the  whole  of  the  seeds 
produced,  saved  and  carefully  sown  the  following 
year.  If  each  lot  come  true  to  name  then  would 
it  be  certain  that  the  variableness  now  so  common 
was  due  to  external  fertilisation ;  if  the  variable- 
ness still  was  evidenced  then  must  it  be  attributed 
to  heredity  of  character.  How  much  all  Peas,  for 
many  years  after  being  put  into  commerce,  show 
this  sportive  tendency  is  well  known  to  all  seeds- 
men, and  only  the  very  closest  and  constant 
oversight  in  rogueing  stocks,  no  matter  how 
extensively,  will  keep  them  true.  Sometimes, 
as  we  see  in  edible  Peas  especially,  the  variable- 
ness results  in  producing  an  improved  stock, 
which  is  called  an  improved  selection,  though 
that  character  is  less  plentiful  than  is  the  back- 
ward tendency.  Few  persons  who  grow  Peas  in 
their  gardens  know  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
seed  grower  or  Pea  expert  for  the  excellence  of 
the  stocks  sold  to  them.  There  seems  to  be  some 
stocks  of  the  Spencer  type  of  Sweet  Peas  that 
remain  true  to  name.  That  being  so,  if  external 
fertilisation  be  the  cause  of  variation  why  do  these 
varieties  escape  '.'  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Sweet  Peas  are  now  the  product  of  "  in  and  in  " 
breeding,  that  many  of  them  have  in  them  the 
blood  of  numerous  progenitors  in  varying  colours, 
is  it  any  cause  for  wonder  if  variableness  does 
evidence  itself  so  markedly  in  the  progeny? 
It  would  be  well  if  some  independent 
authority,  such  as  the  floral  or  scientific  com- 
mittees of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
conducted  next  year  experiments  with  the 
object  of  testing  the  matter  fully.  Certainly 
the  future  of  the  Sweet  Pea  is  not  dependent 
on  any  such  test,  but  at  least  it  might  set 
at  rest  the  question  as  to  how  far  natural 
variableness  or  external  fertilisation  produces 
these  sports,  which  are  so  unpleasantly  numerous. 
— D. 


DAFFODIL     NOTES. 

Large  and  Small  Cups  for  Pots. 
A    S  I  said  in  my  previous  notes,  the  large 
/\  trumpets  somehow  seem  to  be  more 

/  %  suitable  for  pots  than  either  the 
/  %  large  or  small  cups.  .Just  for  curiosity 
/  \^  I  turned  up  some  old  Midland  Daffo- 
dil Society's  schedules  to  see  how 
the  pots  for  competition  were  generally  made  up, 
and  I  found  in  both  the  sixes  and  the  twelves 
that  in  every  case  the  large  trumpets  out- 
numbered both  the  other  sections  put  together. 
This  bears  my  remarks  out,  and  is  a  fair  criterion 
of  popular  taste.  Hence  in  making  a  selection  I 
would  not  advise  more  than  five  out  of  twelve 
pots  to  be  made  up  with  these  cupped  varieties. 
Sir  Watkin,  the  giant  Welsh  incomparabilis,  is 
the  best  of  all  and  can  easily  be  flowered  early 
in  February.  Autocrat  is  an  excellent  one  to 
come  in  a  little  later  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  soft 
yellow  self  with  a  nice  stiff  perianth,  and  is  a 
particular  favourite  of  mine.  The  orange  red 
and  red  edged  varieties  never  appeal  very  much 
to  me  ;  their  colour  suffers  more  or  less  from 
being  grown  under  unnatural  conditions,  and  I 
generally  give  them  the  cold  shoulder.  Never- 
theless, for  coming  in  in  March  they  may  be  got 
fairly  in  character.     Barri  conspiouus  and  Crown 


flowered  and  well  grown  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some. The  Phcenixes  too  are  effective,  and  are 
frequently  grown  in  pots  :  probably  Orange 
Phcenix  is  the  most  popular. 

Polyanthus  and  Poetaz  for  Pots. 
Three  of  the  best  Polyanthus  Narcissus  are 
Maestro,  Mont  Ceuis  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or, 
as  it  is  more  often  called,  Newton.  The  latter 
has  a  yellow  perianth  and  an  orange  cup,  whereas 
the  others  have  white  perianths,  and  in  the  case 
of  Maestro  an  orange  red  cup  and  in  that  of 
Mont  Cenis  a  rich  yellow.  Both  are  exceedingly 
floriferous.  The  above  three  make  an  excellent 
trio  for  those  who  admire  this  type.  Very  many 
object  to  their  strong  scent,  and  it  certainly  is 
overpowering  in  confined  spaces.  Muzart  orienta- 
lis  I  grew  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  I  was 
charmed  with  it.  It  is  a  late  flowerer  naturally, 
so  I  would  only  advise  it  for  late  forcing.  In  its 
general  appearance  it  is  more  like  the  Poetaz 
type,  as  the  stem  is  tall  and  does  not  carry  many 
flowers  ;  there  are  seldom  more  than  three.  The 
perianth  is  white,  and  the  cup  a  dull  deep  orange 
something  like  the  colour  we  get  in  M.  Madeleine 
de  Graaff.  It  is  not  very  free,  so  the  bulbs  may 
be  planted  fairly  close  together.  Before  very 
long  the  old-fashioned  Polyanthus  will  be  seldom 
grown.  The  new  race  of  Poetaz  is  in  every  way 
superior.      All   that  I   wrote  about  it  in   The 
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Prince  are  good  representatives  of  the  red  edged, 
and  Gwyther  and  Lulworth  of  the  red  orange 
cups.  The  latter  is  a  dwarf -growing  plant  and 
is  especially  effective  in  small  pots.  "  There  is 
no  rule  without  an  exception,"  and  the  exception 
here  is  the  old  Leedsii  type,  with  their  white 
perianths  and  lovely  pale  citron  or  creamy  white 
cups.  They  are  good  in  pots,  and  their  delicate 
colouring  and  refined  look  always  form  a  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  trumpets.  Of  the  cheaper 
ones,  Minnie  Hume  and  Mrs.  Langtrj-  are  the 
best  ;  of  the  more  expensive  ones,  Duchess  of 
Westminster  and  Katherine  Spurrell.  I  believe 
Seagull  is  good  too,  but  I  have  not  tried  it ;  the 
price  is  now  much  lower  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
half-a-sovereign  a  dozen  is  prohibitive  for  many 
of  us.  Everyone  should  include  a  few  pots  of 
Campernelle  Jonquils.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste 
whether  the  ordinary  type  or  the  rugulosus  type 
is  chosen.  Some  prefer  the  stiffer  and  more 
regular  rugulosus,  while  others  like  the  looser 
flower  of  the  type.  Poeticus  ornatus  does  well, 
but  if  several  Leedsii  are  grown  I  do  not  think  it 
is  really  wanted.  Poeticus  recurvus  will  not 
force. 

Doubles  for  Pots. 

Whether  it  is  for  sentimental  reasons  or  not  I 

am  unable  to   say,   but   the   old   double   yellow 

(Telamonius  plenus)  has  a  good  many  admirers, 

and  I  must  admit  that  a  good  large  pot  nicely 


Garden  last  autumn  I  can  fully  confirm.  The 
head  of  a  large  wholesale  bulb  and  seed  firm  told 
me  that  he  had  had  a  small  private  show  of 
Narcissi  for  his  customers  this  spring,  and  that 
he  was  surprised  at  the  way  they  all  went  for 
the  Poetaz.  Let  me  enumerate  some  of  its 
advantages  :  First,  its  looser  and  less  stiff  habit  ; 
secondly,  its  more  pleasing  scent  ;  and,  thirdly, 
its  hardiness.  Compared  with  the  Polyanthus 
type,  this  new  decorative  class  has  taller  flower- 
stems  and  bigger  individual  blooms,  although 
there  are  not  so  many  in  a  truss.  They  are  most 
effective  in  pots.  Elvira  has  white  petals  with  a 
rich  golden  yellow  cup,  and  there  are  generally 
three  or  four  flowers  on  a  stem.  It  is  the  latest 
of  the  Poetaz.  Ideal  has  from  four  to  six  flowers, 
and  the  perianth  is  white  and  the  cup  a  decided 
red  orange.  Klondyke  has  about  the  same  number 
of  flowers,  but  the  perianth  is  pale  yellow  and  a 
good  deal  turned  back  ;  the  cup  is  a  deeper  shade 
of  yellow.  Jaune  ii  Merveille  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  and  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
yellow  Elvira.  Unfortunately,  this  variety  at 
present  is  very  scarce  ;  last  year,  although  I 
wanted  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  I  was  only 
able  to  buy  twenty-five.  I  would  strongly  advise 
everyone  to  give  this  new  type  a  trial,  and,  when 
the  flowers  are  done,  not  to  throw  the  bulbs 
away,  but  to  plant  them  out  just  as  you  would  a 
pot  of  Emperor.  Joseph  Jacob. 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

CLIMBING  TEAS    AND    NOISETTES 
ON    PERGOLAS. 

WITH  the  passing  of  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Hiawatha  and  other 
late-flowering  ramblers  our  per- 
golas will  present  a  rather  dull 
appearance  during  September 
and  October  unless  we  have  had 
the  forethought  to  plant  some  of  the  climbing 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  Unless  the  garden  is  much 
exposed  there  are  few  of  these  lovely  Roses  that 
could  not  be  utilised.  I  have  seen  in  a  com- 
paratively cold  garden  such  a  tender  sort  as 
Climbing  Devoniensis  thriving  most  successfully, 
sending  out  its  long  reddish  growths  in  great 
luxuriance.  But  I  should  not  recommend  this 
particular  sort,  as  it  is  rather  a  shy  bloomer  ; 
there  are  numerous  and  good  varieties  that 
would  give  their  blooms  fieely  until  the  frosts 
come  to  check  them. 

That  cheerful  cherry  red  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
has  not  yet  been  surpassed  in  its  ow  n  particular 
colour,  and  if  it  is  proWded  with  a  good  deep 
root-run,  as  all  Rambler  Roses  should  be,  we 
should  find  less  of  that  mildew  that  frequently 
mars  the  beauty  of  this  Rose.  Francois  Crousse 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  sorts,  its  flowers 
being  as  rich  in  colour  as  our  A.  K.  Williams ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  scentless.  Waltham 
Climber  No.  3  is  deliciously  sweet,  and  a  well- 
shaped  double  flower,  the  colour  a  fine  tone  of 
crimson.  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Joseph  Metral  has 
a  splendid  large  bloom,  quite  of  exhibition  size 
and  form,  and  it  is  the  most  lovely  shade  of  rosy 
carmine  imaginable. 

Climbing  Captain  Christy  should  be  planted 
where  a  cheerful  pink  is  wanted,  and  its  blooms 
are  more  elegant  in  shape  than  the  original  dwarf 
form.  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot  is  splendid ;  its 
huge  orange  yellow  flowers  appear  likely  to  dis- 
place W.  A.  Richardson,  although  in  the  bud 
state  there  is  no  fear  but  that  the  old  favourite 
still  holds  the  field.  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  is  a 
beautiful  flesh  white  :  it  is  not  so  pure  a  white 
as  Aimee  Vibert,  but  it  is  more  vigorous.  How- 
ever, both  should  be  grown  and  mingled  with 
Griiss  an  Teplitz  and  Longworth  Rambler,  the 
quartette  making  quite  a  beautiful  show  in  them- 
selves. Mme.  Jules  Siegfried  is  another  of  the 
hardy  Teas  with  a  delicate  creamy  flower  not 
unlike  Enchantress.  Jaune  Desprez  is  old,  but 
it  is  still  beautiful  and  so  luxuriant  in  growth 
that  it  should  not  be  ignored.  Reve  d'Or,  although 
not  very  free-flowering  unless  allowed  to  grow 
unpruned  over  a  lofty  south  wall,  is  yet  too  good 
in  foliage  to  be  omitted  for  pergola  work,  and 
when  its  fine  golden  flowers  peep  out  amid  a 
mass  of  brownish  foliage  it  is  a  pretty  object. 
Zepherin  IJrouhin  is  such  a  delightful  shade  of 
rosy  pink  that  one  must  find  space  for  it,  if  only 
on  the  pillars  of  the  pergola,  and  its  sweet 
fragrance  supplies  what  some  of  the  other  varie- 
ties lack. 

A  glorious  bit  of  colour  is  provided  by  planting 
Bardou  Job  on  one  of  the  upright  supports  of 
the  pergola,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  autumn 
Roses  we  have.  Kaiserin  Friedrioh  is  a  pink- 
tinted  form  of  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  most 
charming  it  is  in  the  autumn  days,  reminding 
one  of  Marie  van  Houtte  in  its  beautiful  blending 
of  cream  and  pink.  Somehow  the  old  Gloire  de 
Dijon  seems  to  be  neglected,  and  for  why  I 
cannot  conceive.  We  have  yet  to  produce  a 
better  all-round  Rose  than  this  one  when  it  is 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be,  but  it  is  s>o  hardy  and 
free  that  I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  imagine  it 
does  not  require  artificial  aid.  This  old  Rose, 
like  all  the  rambling  and  climbing  Roses,  well 
repays  us  for  liberal  waterings  with  liquid 
manure,  both  before  the  surmiier  bloom  and  also 
afterwards  to  help  the  autumn  crop. 

In  planting  Roses  for  their  autumnal  blooming 
the  pretty  hybrid   Musk   Roses  should  not  be 


overlooked,  especially  that  valuable  novelty 
Trier.  This  is  a  lovely  Rose  with  its  pyramidal 
sprays  of  buff  and  while  blooms.  Another  useful 
novelty  of  the  same  group  is  Snowstorm,  a  Rose 
not  unlike  Pissardii.  All  of  these  would  be  very 
suitable  to  make  a  low  hedge  between  the  pergola 
supports,  and  to  add  to  their  number  the  Per- 
petual Thalia  should  not  be  overlooked  for  the 
same  purpose.  P- 

ROSE    AUGUSTINE   GUINOISSEAU 

REVERTING  BACK. 
An  Augustine  Guinoisseau  Rose  bush  which  I 
bought  some  eight  years  ago  has  suddenly 
reverted  in  part  to  a  La  France,  from  which 
I  have  always  understood  Augustine  Guinoisseau 
originally  sported.  The  bush  is  now  bearing 
blooms  of  both  varieties  at  the  same  time,  which 
has  a  curious  effect.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of 
your  readers  have  ever  experienced  a  similar 
occurrence. 

Forest  Park,  Wmdsor.      Arthur  L.  Wigan. 

[We  have  frequently  had  plants  of  this  Rose 
suddenly  produce  a  growth  bearing  La  France 
blooms,  which  proves  it  to  be  a  sport  of  that 
old  variety.  We  understand  the  introducer  kept 
the  variety  some  years  before  he  sent  it  out, 
possibly  because  of  its  tendency  to  revert  back. 
However,  it  is  a  very  lovely  Rose,  and  we  do  not 
mind  if  it  does  occasionally  produce  flowers  of  a 
deeper  colour  than  its  own.  Both  Roses  are 
deliciously  sweet. — Ed.] 

SARAH  BERNHARDT. 
(Hybrid  Tea.) 
A  Rose  of  even  more  brilliant  colouring  than 
Liberty,  with  semi-double  flowers  of  the  size  of 
Bardou  Job,  will  surely  be  welcome  to  all  lovers 
of  this  picturesque  type.  We  have  such  a  flower 
in  Sarah  Bernhardt,  which  should  enable  the 
planter  to  make  some  very  effective  groupings 
this  autumn.  The  variety  is  semi-climbing  and 
thus  must  be  allowed  a  freedom  of  growth  such 
as  we  accord  to  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Gustave  Regis, 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  Gloire  des  Rosomanes  and 
varieties  of  that  type.  One  can  imagine  what  a 
glorious  effect  will  be  produced  when  Sarah 
Bernhardt  is  freely  planted.  It  provides  a  really 
splendid  bit  of  colour  much  enhanced  with  the 
wealth  of  golden  stamens  in  the  half-open 
flowers.  There  are  about  nine  petals  composing 
the  flower,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  fuller  than 
Bardou  Job.  One  would  do  well  to  plant  Sarah 
Bernhardt  on  the  upright  posts  of  a  pergola  on 
the  sunny  side,  or  else  as  a  free  bush,  affording 
the  plant  a  space  of  3  feet  each  way  and  looping 
up  a  branch  or  two  to  a  stick  if  necessary.      P. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PLANTING    STRAWBERRIES    IN 
AUTUMN. 

The  Best  Varieties. 
<  1  ^  HE  amateur  who  looks  through  a  list  of 
Strawberries  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  best  to  plant  in  the  garden,  as  the 
most  reliable  varieties  are  required, 
at  least  these  should  be  selected  in 
preference  to  mere  size.  At  the  same 
time,  if  both  size  and  variety  can  be  secured  so 
much  the  better.  I  have  for  many  years  advocated 
treating  the  Strawberry  more  like  an  annual  or 
biennial,  and  this  done  it  can  be  grown  in  land 
quite  unsuitable,  as  by  deep  cultivation  it  is 
remarkable  what  vigour  the  plant  has.  It  will 
pay  for  cultivation  if  not  left  too  long  in  one 
place.  Another  point  amateurs  should  observe 
ia  not  to  replant  from  exhausted  plants.  This 
is  a  great  mistake,  as  runners  should  be  secured 
from  strong  tufts  or  new  stock  from  a  distance. 
The  soil  should  have  been  deeply  dug  in 
advance.  I  have  frequently  planted  after  late 
Potatoes  and  got  excellent  results. 


Select  an  open  place  for  the  main  crop  sorts,  a 
south  border  for  early  ones  and  a  north  for 
the  latest.  This  gives  a  long  succession.  I 
recently  saw  in  an  amateur's  garden  (the  soil 
very  poor)  six  rows  of  three  varieties,  early,  mid- 
season  and  late,  and  in  soil  that  he  was  told 
would  not  grow  Strawberries,  whereas  they  have 
been  excellent.  The  land  was  trenched,  the 
manure  was  placed  halfway  down  at  the  digging 
and  there  was  an  excellent  return.  He  will  take 
one  more  crop  and  then  destroy,  and  to  get  fine 
fruits  yearly  a  new  bed  will  be  planted  each 
season  and  one  destroyed,  but  of  course  having  a 
fresh  site,  not  planting  on  the  old  quarters  for 
at  least  three  years. 

Planting. 

August  or  September  is  a  good  time  to  plant, 
though  I  have  done  so  in  November,  but  prefer 
the  earlier  dates,  and  the  soil  being  prepared  as 
advised.  If  the  land  has  had  a  Potato  or  other 
vegetable  crop,  dig  deeply  and  incorporate  some 
decayed  manure  with  the  top  spit.  Much 
depends  upon  whether  the  soil  is  heavy  or  light. 
If  the  former,  any  light  material,  such  as  spent 
manure,  old  Marrow  beds  or  road  sweepings,  will 
do  good,  or  a  dressing  of  lime  well  dug  in  after 
being  spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  For  light 
soils  more  food  is  required  and  deep  culture  is 
necessary.  The  plants  do  well  2  feet  between 
the  rows  and  18  inches  between  the  plants.  I 
admit  this  is  somewhat  close,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  plants  are  not  long  on  the 
land,  and  this  is  a  fair  space,  as  the  first  season 
there  is  ample  room  to  work  between,  and  the 
second  year,  after  the  crop  is  cleared,  the  land  is 
at  liberty  and  gives  good  results  without  digging 
if  drills  are  drawn  for  such  crops  as  Broccoli, 
Kale  or  Savoys. 

I  fear  some  of  my  readers  may  object  to  a  two 
seasons'  crop  only,  and  this  mostly  applies  to 
gardens  where  Strawberries  are  not  a  success. 
Here  I  advise  more  frequent  planting,  and  feel 
sure  the  results  will  give  satisfaction.  Firm 
planting  is  important,  placing  the  crown  of  the 
new  plant  quite  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If 
above  the  plants  are  loose  and  give  poor  crops  ; 
indeed,  after  a  severe  winter  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  the  new  plants  quite  firm  by  treading  and 
to  draw  a  little  soil  out  of  the  rows  to  the  crowns 
to  encourage  surface  roots.  The  after  manage- 
ment is  simple,  merely  hoe  between,  keep  clean 
and  remove  runner  growth.s. 

Varieties. 

In  poor  land  a  good  grower  is  advisable,  and 
there  are  none  better  than  Royal  Sovereign.  This 
is  early,  a  good  fruit  and  a  splendid  bearer.  The 
older  President  is  still  a  reliable  midseason 
variety,  and  I  am  unable  to  omit  Vicomtesse 
Herieart  de  Thury,  not  a  large  fruit,  but  a 
wonderful  cropper,  and  does  well  where  others 
fail,  also  a  splendid  preserving  fruit,  rich  and 
good,  hardy,  prolific  and  excellent.  Of  newer 
sorts  that  have  been  proved  the  Bedford  Champion 
is  an  excellent  fruit  but  very  large,  and  those 
who  object  to  size  would  find  Reward  most  suit- 
able. This  is  a  cross  between  British  Queen  and 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  it  has  the  Queen  quality 
with  the  free  growth  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  ;  it 
is  a  beautiful  fruit  as  regards  size,  colour,  shape 
and  finish,  a  midseason  variety  of  vigorous  growth. 
Laxton's  Latest  is  also  a  very  fine  fruit,  a  dark 
coloured  variety  and  of  free  growth  ;  it  is  useful 
for  its  late  supplies.  One  of  the  best  croppers 
for  poor  soils  is  Fillbasket,  of  good  flavour,  also 
bears  enormous  trusses. 

Givon's  Late  Prolific  is  excellent,  and  does  well 
where  others  fail.  Of  the  Pine  family  the  Filbert 
Pine  is  a  reliable  fruit,  late  and  excellent  and  of 
freer  growth  than  the  Frogmore.  The  Elton  is 
very  late,  but  somewhat  acid  in  flavour.  I  have 
named  enough  varieties  for  any  amateur  who  has 
difficulties  to  contend  with  and  omitted  new 
sorts  that  have  not  yet  been  long  in  cultivation. 
There  is  no  need  to  have  too  many  kinds,  but 
only  those  that  are  reliable  and  of  good  quality. 
The  new  perpetual  fruits  are  most  interesting. 
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I  noted  these  in  The  Garden  earlier  in  the  year : 
they  greatly  prolong  the  season  and  are  of  easy 
culture.  <'■  Wythes. 


ANTS    IN    THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

In  recent  issvies  various  ways  have  been  given  to 
destroy  ants.  Although  they  are  not  generally 
an  annoyance,  still  in  some  soils  and  situations 
they  are  troublesome.  I  have  found  them  so  on 
light,  dry  soils,  giving  much  trouble  in  Peach 
houses  when  in  bloom.  During  the  past  hot 
weather  I  have  found  them  giving  trouble  on 
Red  Currant  bushes,  carrying  the  tiae  soil  on  to 
the  berries.  As  our  soil  is  light  and  dry,  they 
make  their  nest  in  almost  any  position.  In  this 
instance  they  selected  it  among  some  large 
patches  of  White  Pinks  and  double  White 
Arabis.  These  are  used  as  an  edging  to  the 
centre  path  of  the  garden.  After  trying  several 
things  it  occurred  to  me  to  use  Abol  White 
Superior  Insecticide.  I  used  two  measures  to 
the  gallon,  then  with  an  Abol  syringe  and  the 
coarse  spray  (using  the  solution  at  about  100°) 
forced  the  liquid  into  the  nest.  Every  one  with 
which  the  preparation  came  in  contact  was 
killed.  I  then  lifted  up  the  foliage  of  the  Pinks, 
ifco. ,  and  forced  it  among  them,  there  being  a  large 
number  of  eggs  and  young  ones.  After  I  had 
made  all  wet  I  left  it  until  the  next  day,  when  I 
found  only  a  few  left  where  the  solution  had  not 
touched  them.  These  received  a  dose  which 
entirely  destroyed  them.  On  the  third  day  not 
one  could  be  seen.  Boiling  water  is  recom- 
mended, but  in  this  case  that  would  have  killed 
the  plants.  Not  so  with  Abol.  This  may  be 
used  in  dwelling-houses  ;  it  is  not  poisonous,  and 
is  quite  safe  where  animals  are  kept.     J.  C.  F. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE    D\.ISY    TREES. 

OLKARIA  or  Daisy  Trees  are  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  they  receive, 
I  for  they  are  profuse  bloomers  and 
f  very  showy.  In  many  parts  of 
England  they  will  be  found  quite 
hardy,  but  should  the  frost  be 
very  severe  must  be  sheltered  in  winter.  The 
illustration  accompanying  this  note  shows  a  well- 
grown  specimen  of  0.  macrodonta,  its  silvery 
grey  thorn-pointed  leaves  and  white  blooms 
making  an  effective  foil  for  the  rosy  pink 
Rhododendron  growing  beside  it,  as  they  come 
into  bloom  together.  S.  M.  W. 

A    WHITE-FLOWERED    HONEY- 
SUCKLE. 

(LONICERA   MaACKII.  ) 

The  species  of  Lonioera  commonly  known  as 
Honeysuckles  are  distributed  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
reaching  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  circle,  but 
only  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago  crossing  the 
Equator,  attaining  their  southenn  limit  in  Java. 
The  headquarters  of  the  genus  is  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and  recent  botanical  explorations 
have  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
species  belonging  to  those  regions.  Some  150 
species  are  enumerated  in  Rehder's  synopsis  of 
the  genus  Lonioera  ;  of  this  number  20  belong  to 
North  and  Central  America,  18  to  Europe, 
including  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  the 
remaining  I  \2  are  Asiatic. 

Although  previously  introduced  to  this  country, 
Lonicera  Maackii  was  not  in  general  cultivation 
until  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  a  few  years 
ago  through  their  collector,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
who  sent  seeds  of  it  from  China.  A  small  plant 
in  flower  was  recently  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Paul  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Vincent  Square.  The  plant  forms  an 
upright,    medium-sized,    deciduous   shrub,    with 


slender  horizontal  branches  clothed  with  oval, 
lance-shaped,  pointed  leaves  narrowed  to  a  stalk 
at  the  base  and  arranged  in  pairs  on  the  branches. 
The  trumpet-shaped  flowers  are  produced  in 
pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  growths  ;  they  are  white  when  they 
first  open,  but  assume  a  yellow  colour  before  they 
fall.  The  stamens  are  about  half  the  length  of 
the  corolla  tube,  and  are  furnished  with  bright 
yellow  anthers. 

Being  perfectly  hardy,  extremely  floriferous 
and  not  particular  as  to  soil,  this  Honeysuckle 
should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  flowering 
shrubs  are  appreciated.  The  only  attention  it 
requires  after  it  has  become  established  is  a 
thinning  out  of  the  branches  after  the  flowering 
is  over  so  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  well- 
ripened  growths  on  which  the  succeeding  flowers 
are  borne.  H.  Spooner. 


FLOWERING    SHRUBS    IN   JULY. 

In  the  majority  of  gardens  there  is  during  the 
summer  months  almost  an  entire  absence  of  shrubs 
in  flower,  and  very  little  of  interest  or  beauty  is 
to  be  noticed  from  the  time  when  the  large 
number  of  spring-flowering  subjects  cease  till  the 
autumnal  tints  appear.  Now  this  is,  admittedly, 
not  as  it  should  be,  tor  there  are  many  beautiful 
shrubs  which  flower  in  July  and  onwards.  If 
for  this  reason  only  they  deserve  much  extended 
cultivation.  A  want  of  knowledge  of  these 
shrubs  is,  undoubtedly,  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  planted,  but  with  the  increasing  interest 
now  being  extended  to  this  most  fascinating 
branch  of  gardening,  one  may  reasonably  expect 
to  see  them  more  extensively  grown.  To  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  the  excellent 
and  exhaustive  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  by  the 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  should  prove  of  great  value, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  safe 
guide  as  to  what  to  plant  and  what  to  omit. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  how  large  the 
number  is  when  one  inspects  a  representative 
collection,  but  the  undermentioned  kinds  have 
been  carefully  selected,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  best  for  garden  decoration. 


The  Spiriea  family,  which  contains  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  spring  and  summer -flowering 
shrubs,  is  responsible  for  a  number  at  this  season, 
and  nearly  all  the  larger  growing  ones  are  to  be 
seen  at  their  best.  Spiraea  lindleyana,  the 
species  of  largest  growth  with  pinnate  foliage  and 
great  panicles  of  creamy  white  flowers,  is  a 
handsome  shrub  if  allowed  sufficient  room  to 
develop  and  display  its  elegant  semi-pendulous 
growth.  If  it  gets  a  little  out  of  place,  hard 
pruning  can  be  resorted  to.  This  not  only 
improves  its  appearance,  but  frequently  in- 
vigorates the  growth.  The  newer  S.  Aitohisoni 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  more  refined.  Its 
reddish  stems  and  pure  white  flowers,  which 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  August,  render  it 
possibly  more  attractive.  S.  assurgens  would 
be  worth  growing  if  the  fresh  green  foliage  were 
its  only  merit,  but  during  Jul}'  each  stem  pro- 
duces large  terminal  panicles  of  creamy  white 
flowers.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  as  new 
stems  are  freely  sent  up  from  the  base,  the  old 
wood  can  be  occasionally  removed  with  advantage. 
The  typical  S.  japonica  is  a  very  pleasing  shrub 
with  pink  flowers,  and  it  has  several  excellent 
varieties,  including  alba,  Bumalda  superba  and 
Anthony  Waterer,  all  of  which  are  dwarf,  com- 
pact growers.  The  last-named  is  one  of  our 
finest  coloured  flowering  shrubs,  and  should  be 
much  more  largely  planted  in  gardens.  If  space 
will  permit  of  planting  a  large  or  small  bed  of 
this  sort,  a  telling  effect  may  be  produced.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  rich  red,  not  equalled 
by  any  other  hardy  shrub  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  There  are  numerous  other  species 
and  varieties  which  flower  in  July  and  later,  but 
the  foregoing  is  a  selection  of  the  most  note- 
worthy, which  may  be  thoroughly  recommended. 

The  Cytisus  and  Genista  families  are  re- 
sponsible for  several  very  beautiful  summer- 
flowering  shrubs,  but  as  these  do  not  transplant 
well  after  becoming  established,  it  is  advisable  to 
select  positions  when  planting  where  they  can  be 
allowed  to  remain.  There  is,  however,  one 
important  exception  to  this  rule,  namely,  Cytisus 
nigricans,  which  we  have  found  does  not  resent 
bemg  disturbed.  A.  E.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EARLY  SOWING   OF   CANTERBURY 
BELLS. 

WHEN  well  grown  tew  plants  are 
handsomer  or  make  a  liner  show 
than  this  well-known  favourite ; 
it  needs  little  care,  growing 
well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil. 
Seed  is  generally  sown  in  June 
or  July,  but  a  better  result  is  assured  if  it  is  sown 
either  in  March  or  April,  for  then  the  seedlings 
have  time  to  grow  into  fine  plants  before  autumn. 
The  illustration  is  of  part  of  a  border  of  Canter- 
bury Bells  which  gave  a  striking  example  of  the 
success  of  spring  sowing,  ft  was  planted  with 
self-sown  seedlings  which  came  up  in  \arious 
parts  of  the  garden  early  in  the  year.  These 
were  removed  to  a  nursery  bed  and  grown  on 
there  until  September,  by  which  time  they  had 
become  fine  strong  clumps  ready  for  their  per- 
manent quarters.  These  plants  stood  the  winter 
well  in  spite  of  a  damp  soil,  and  flowered  pro- 
fusely,   many   of    the    plants   being    3    feet    in 


doing  the  same.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  manure  was 
put  in  the  trencli  before  the  seeds  were  sown. 
The  seeds  sown  in  pots  are  doing  the  same.  If  you 
can  reply  to  my  query  in  your  next  number  I 
should  be  obliged,  as,  if  there  is  a  remedy,  I 
should  like  to  try  and  save  some.  J.  H. 

[It  is  impossible  to  assign  one  cause  of  this 
trouble  that  is  applicable  to  all  eases.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  almost  invariably  due  to  a 
check  in  progress,  which  may  be  the  result  of 
over  wetness  or  over  dryness  at  the  roots  or  to 
extreme  variations  of  the  temperature  affecting 
the  tops.  A  frequent  cause  is  a  check  at 
planting  out,  but  our  correspondents  do  not 
say  whether  the  seeds  were  sown  in  or  out  of 
doors.  Some  varieties  appear  to  be  more  prone 
to  it  than  others. — H.  J.  W.] 


PANSIES     FOR    SMALL    GARDENS. 

"  Seeing  is  believing"  is  one  of  the  wise  saws 
that  we  have  all  known  since  we  were  children, 
but  whose  force  and  irapressiveness  only  strikes 
us  now  and  again.     I  have  grown  Violas  off  and 
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diameter.  The  illustration  gives  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  bloom  and  shows  the  wisdom  of  early 
sowing.  I.  S.  Tdbnbull. 

BUD- DROPPING  IN  SWEET  PEAS. 
I  HAVE  been  troubled  with  Sweet  Pea  buds 
shrivelling  and  dropping  ofi'.  I  enclose  one 
specimen  of  shrivelled  buds  and  two  of  flower- 
stems  from  the  same  plant  where  terminal  buds 
have  dropped  off.  The  Peas  are  in  light,  open 
soil,  well  manured  with  soot  and  stable  manure 
some  time  before  sowing.  They  are  6  inches 
apart,  and  look  very  healthy  apart  from  this. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  well  formed  in  most 
eases,  but  many  buds  on  all  plants  have  dropped 
off.  We  suffered  here  from  drought  some  weeks 
ago,  but  the  Peas  were  carefully  watered  during 
the  time.  I  should  be  very  grateful  for  your 
advice.  J.  M. 

1  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me 

the  cause  of  the  disease  that  has  attacked  my 
Sweet  Peas.  The  buds  dry  up  and  fall  off ;  in 
many  cases  all,  sometimes  one  flower  in  three 
jnfttures.     I  can  see  no  reason,  as  they  a.re  all 


on  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  I  have  always 
considered  it  one  of  the  most  useful  flowers 
any  one  can  have  in  a  garden.  The  man  who 
some  forty  years  ago  crossed  the  show  or  florist's 
Pansy  with  Viola  cornuta  (the  Homed  Violet) 
conferred,  as  a  well-known  advertisement  puts 
it,  "a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men,"  for  now, 
thanks  to  a  long  series  of  selections  and  inter- 
crossings,  we  have  got  that  lovely  and  diversified 
race  that  we  so  frequently  see  at  our  early 
summer  shows.  Tufted  Pansies  as  bedders  is 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  mainly  grown, 
but  I  venture  to  urge  that  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  for  which  they  ought  to  be  grown. 

Their  Utility. 

I  was  recently  staying  with  a  friend  who  has  a 
tiny  garden.  Speaking  from  memory  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  more  than  ,30  feet  by  40  feet, 
but  it  looked  so  bright  and  gay.  What  was  in 
it ';  Praotioally  nothing  but  Roses  and  Violas, 
and  it  was  the  Violas  that  made  the  show,  for 
the  Roses  were  not  yet  out.  It  had  been  gay 
for  several  weeks,  so  the  lady  of  the  house  told 
1  me,  and  she  expected  to  have  flowers  all  the 


summer.  She  told  me  her  secret  was  nothing 
but  daily  picking  and  never  allowing  seed-pods 
to  form. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point.  The 
picked  flowers  were  not  thrown  away,  but 
were  used  for  decorating  the  dinner-table  and 
the  sitting  -  rooms,  sometimes  arranged  with 
foliage,  sometimes  as  "blobs"  of  colour,  the 
small  vases  each  filled  with  just  one  self  variety. 
It  was  a  case  of  a  fortune  in  the  refuse  which 
many  might  unthinkingly  throw  away. 

How  This  is  Done. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  suitable  varieties.  To 
be  useful  for  both  garden  and  house  purposes 
long  flower-stalks  are  a  prime  necessity.  Other 
important  factors  are  freedom  of  flowering  and  a 
not  too  compact  habit.  A  certain  looseness 
seems  more  effective  and  telling  when  theyare 
not  used  in  geometrical  designs  or  as  a  carpet  for 
other  things.  The  following  is  a  list  of  good 
varieties  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  their  names.  Nearly  all  of  them 
can  be  bought  at  28.  or  2s.  (id.  a  dozen.  Blues  : 
Archibald  Grant,  dark  ;  and  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
medium.  Mauves  :  Blue  Duchess,  pale  blue ; 
Maggie  Mott,  bright  mauve  ;  and  Kitty  Bell, 
pale  lavender.  Whites  :  l>uchess  of  York,  loose 
flower,  rayed  ;  and  Snowflake,  very  pure,  ray- 
less.  Yellows  :  Royal  Sovereign,  deep  yellow, 
rayless ;  and  Klondyke,  longer  flower,  rayed. 
Purple  :  Duncan,  imperial  purple  (I  hear  this 
was  extensively  used  in  the  Coronation  decora- 
tions). Fancies :  Countess  of  Kintore,  purple 
and  white  ;  Mrs.  Chichester,  white,  pale  purple 
edge  ;  Ada  Anderson,  lavender  and  white  ;  and 
White  Duchess,  white,  blue  edge. 

Management. 

Violas  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  provided 
it  is  not  very  light  and  sandy  or  very  heavy  clay. 
In  the  former  case  nothing  is  better  than  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  cow  manure,  well  dug  in 
in  the  autumn  before  the  young  plants  are  put 
in.  In  the  latter,  littery  horse  manure  should  be 
used.  In  any  case  it  is  well  to  treat  the  ground 
with  Vaporite  or  a  similar  preparation  to  kill  any 
wireworms,  slugs  or  other  depredators  that  have 
a  weakness  for  the  young  tender  shoots.  If 
these  simple  precautions  are  taken  they  may  be 
said  to  grow  anywhere  but  in  deep  shade. 

Propagation. 
They  may  be  increased  by  seed  or  by  cuttings. 
In  the  case  of  seed,  save  only  from  the  very 
best  kinds  or  buy  from  the  best  sources.  It  may 
be  sown  thinly  in  rows  out  of  doors  in  a  shaded 
position  in  July  or  August.  In  about  six  weeks' 
time  or  a  little  more  the  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
bloom  next  spring.  Where  no  particular  colours 
or  types  are  wanted  this  system  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  for  the  expectation  of  "  something 
good"  is  always  exhilarating.  I  should,  however, 
never  advise  any  one  to  raise  seedlings  out  of 
doors  in  very  cold  or  exposed  situations.  In  the 
case  of  cuttings,  to  ensure  a  display  next  year 
it  is  best  to  take  them  in  July  or  August.  Nice 
short-jointed  young  lateral  shoots  of  2  inches  or 
3  inches  in  length  that  have  never  borne  flowers 
should  be  chosen  and  the  lower  leaves  cut  off. 
These  should  be  firmly  inserted  in  a  prepared  bed 
of  light  soil  in  a  semi-shaded  position.  There 
they  may  remain  until  they  are  put  into  their 
blooming  quarters  in  the  following  March  or 
April.  Joseph  Jacob. 


NOTES  FROM  A  LONDON  SUBURBAN 
GARDEN. 

My  garden  lies  in  the  south-east  of  London,  six 
miles  and  a-half  from  London  Bridge,  and,  there- 
fore, in  no  sense  of  the  word  can  it  be  called 
other  than  a  London  suburban  garden.  The 
situation  is  an  open  one,  and  considering  the  way 
in  which   the  present  day  builder  cuts  up  the 
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ground  lor  building  purposes  in 
and  around  the  great  Metropolis 
my  garden  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered a  large  one. 

For  many  years  before  moving 
into  my  present  house  I  had  a 
keen  desire  to  have  a  hardy  her- 
baceous border,  and  there  are 
probably  other  readers  of  The 
Garden  who  share  this  desire. 
So  many  owners  of  town  gardens 
are  content  with  a  few  bulbs  in 
the  spring  and  the  usual  summer 
arrangementof  golden  Pyrethrum, 
blue  Lobelia,  Calceolarias  and 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  neatly 
planted  in  the  beds  and  borders, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  con- 
tract with  the  local  florist,  that  I 
determined  when  laying  out  nn 
new  garden  to  have  as  little  to 
do  with  such  gardening  as  pos- 
sible. Nfit  that  I  despise  the 
Zonal  Pelargonium,  for  in  its 
place  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  amateur's  town  garden. 

My  chief  desire  for  a  hardy 
herbaceous  border  was  so  that  we 
might  have  plenty  of  flowers  to 
cut  from  for  the  house  and  to 
make  up  bunches  for  friends  and 
visitors  who,  living  in  the  heart 
of  London,  have  few  opportunities 
to  grow  flowers  for  themselves. 
A  little  gift  of  this  kind  is  always 
highly  appreciated,  especially 
when  it  contains  uncommon 
flowers  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
florists'  shops. 

In  arranging    the   plan  of   my 
garden  provision  was  made  for  a 
terrace  at  the  back  of  the  house 
about   9   feet  in    width    with   a 
balustrade,  where  in  the  pleasant 
summer  evenings  we  can  take  tea 
and  enjoy  the  prospect.    A  flight  of  steps  at  each 
end  leads  to  the  path  that  runs  round  the  lawn 
and  separates   it    from 
the  flower  border.    The 
lower  end  of  the  garden 
is  devoted  to  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables,  with   a 
middle     path     leading 
directly     to     a     rustic 
summer-house.       It    is 
from  this  point  that  the 
accompanying      photo 
graph  was  taken  look- 
ing straight  up  to  the 
house.     On  each  side  of 
the     path     I     planted 
about    eighty    varieties 
of  hardy  perennials,  not 
in  any  particular   way 
for  artistic    or    colour 
effect  but  chiefly  for  a 
supply  of  useful  flowers. 
They  were   planted   in 
three    rows    quite     in- 
formally   and    have 
proved    most    satisfac- 
tory.    The  front  row  is 
necessarily  composed  of 
very  dwarf  plants,  the 
next    row    consists    of 
plants     varying     from 
li  feet  to  2 feet  and  the 
back  row  to  taller  ones. 

It  may  be  interesting 
to  some  readers  of  The 
Garden  if  I  mention 
a  few  of  the  principal 
occupants  of  these  two 
borders.  There  have 
been  losses,  the  soil 
being  very  heavy  and 
on  clay,  but  the  plants 
that  have  done  well  and 


Stenactis 

raontana 

variety. 

Lupines, 

Achillea 


MIXED  BORDER  IN  A  LONDON'  GAEDEN. 


deltoidea,  A.  rosea,  Erigeron 
glabellus,  Gypsophila  prostrata, 
(;.  panioulata,  Hepatica  triloba, 
lEnothera  macrocarpa,  Silene 
maritima,  Tiarella  cordifolia, 
Veronica  rupestris,  V.  amethysti- 
num,  Arabis  albida  and  Pulmo- 
naria  saccharata.  I  find  Cam- 
panulas have  been  of  great 
service,  particularly  C.  persioi- 
folia,  C.  latifolia,  C.  pumila  alba, 
0.  Hostii  alba  and  one  or  two 
others.  Middle  row  plants,  of 
course,  include  one  or  two  of 
those  already  mentioned,  but 
others  are  Erigeron  philadelphi- 
cum  {essentially  an  amateur's 
flower  for  its  easy  culture), 
speciosa,  Centaurea 
alba  and  the  blue 
Uielytra  spectabilis, 
Rudbeckia  Newmanii, 
Ptarraica  The  Pear), 
several  of  the  Heleniums  and 
Heueheras,  Monarda  didyma, 
Asperula  hexophylla,  Achillea 
buglossis,  one  or  two  of  the 
(ieums,  &e. 

In  the  back  row  generally, 
for  later  flowering,  we  include 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  perennial 
Sunflowers ;  the  white  and  purple 
(Jalegas,  which  make  a  fine  effect 
when  planted  at  intervals  ;  Cen- 
taurea macrocarpa,  a  bold  golden 
yellow  Cornflower  that  does  not 
last  very  long  ;  Eohinops  Ritro  ; 
Uoronieums ;  Rudbeckia  subto- 
raentosa ;  Spirjea  Arunous,  a  very 
useful  decorative  plant;  and 
Thalictrum  glaucum,  the  foliage 
of  which  is,  perhaps,  more  useful 
than  the  blooms,  are  all  plants 
that  have  succeeded  well  with 
us  and  are  shown  in  the  photo- 
given  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  are  as  follows  :  I  graph.  There  are  many  others  which  might  be 
Achillea tomentosa,  Armaria  lancheana,  Aubrietia  I  named,  but  space  will  not  permit. 

In  the  other  photo- 
graph a  small  rockery  in 
represented  when  in 
flower  last  May.  It  wan 
built  of  material  sup 
plied  by  Messr 
Doulton  and  Co. ,  which 
they  call  "Grotto, 
really  the  breaking  un 
of  their  kilns.  I  think 
it  is  more  like  roekwoik 
than  bricks  or  buns, 
and  is  to  be  had  in  very 
large  pieces.  This  little 
rockery  was  built  to 
save  one  corner  of  my 
garden  being  constantly 
lumbered  up  with  pails 
and  pans,  clothes'  props 
and  all  kinds  of  odds 
and  ends  that  our  maid 
did  not  know  what  to 
do  with.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  9  feet  in 
length,  5  feet  through 
and  about  4  feet  in 
height.  Small  as  it  is, 
it  is  an  object  ot 
interest  when  in 
flower  in  the  spring- 
time. The  Mossy 
Saxifrage,  a  few  odd 
pieces  of  Stonecrop, 
London  Pride,  Au- 
brietia purpurea,  A. 
rosea,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Linaria  pilosa,  Seduras, 
Waldsteinia  trifolia  and 
Cerastium  tomentosum 
complete  the  arrange- 
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watered  freely  in  hot  weather,  supplementing 
this  attention  by  copious  applications  of  liquid 
manure. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. — For  early 
flowering  we  are  now  potting  up  our   Roman 
Hyacinths,  Freesias,  double  Daffodils  and  other 
bulbs  for  forcing.     Five  bulbs  of  the  first  men- 
tioned in  a  .5-inoh  pot  will  make  pretty  plants  in 
the  late  winter.     Carefully  crock  the  pots,  using 
light  sandy  soil,   embedding  the  bulbs   so   that 
their  apex  alone  is  in  evidence.     Place  them  in  a 
cold  frame  or  in  cool,  darkened  quarters  to  root. 
The  present  time  is  most  opportune  for  lifting 
the   beautiful  Calla   Lilies.      These   have   been 
growing  outdoors  for  some  time  past,  and  have 
made   strong   and    vigorous   growths   in    conse- 
quence.    See    that   each  plane   has   a  pot   large 
enough  to  accommodate  its  roots  without  unduly 
confining  them,  and  stand  in  a  cool,  shaded  po.si- 
tion  for  a  time  to  become  established.     Fuchsias 
that  are  going  out  of    flower   should   be  placed 
outdoors  now    for   the   wood   to  ripen.     Water 
must  be  given  less  freely  now  that  the  flowering 
season    is   practically    finished.       The    beautiful 
Abutilons  that  were  planted  out  some  time  ago 
should  be  partially  cut  back  at  the  present  time. 
They   will   then   make   new    growths   that    will 
bloom  through  the  autumn  and  winter.     Winter- 
flowering   Geraniums    should    have    their    final 
potting  at  the  present  time.     Raspail  Improved 
is  a  magnificent  variety.     We  are  just  now  repot- 
ting Cyclamens  in  small  pots,  using  a  compost 
made  up  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould    and   sand,   well   mixed    and   passed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  coarse  mesh. 

Trees  and  Shrubs.— Vrivet  and  other  ever- 
green hedges  should  be  trimmed  at  the  present 
time,  as  they  must  be  kept  under  control  if 
appearances  are  to  be  all  we  desire.  Evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
at  this  period.  The  useful  Bays,  Laurels,  Box 
trees  and  conifers  in  variety,  and  many  of  our 
choicer  shrubs  may  be  raised  by  inserting  the 
cuttings  in  cold  frames,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  more  hardy  subjects  in  a  semi-shaded 
border.  The  choicer  subjects  are  raised  from 
cuttings  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length,  the 
coarser  and  stronger-growing  ones  being  made 
rather  longer.  Dibble  in  the  cuttings  a  few 
inches  apart,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  at  the  base 
of  each  one. 

Till  Fruit  Garden. — Early  Apples  and  I'ears 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  thej'  are  ripe,  and 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  room  or  shed.  In  gathering 
these  fruits  they  should  be  lifted  by  the  hand  to 
a  horizontal  position,  when  they  can  easily  be 
separated  from  the  branch.  Unless  this  separa- 
tion takes  place  easily,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  fruit 
is  not  ready  to  be  gathered.  Runners  and 
elongated  foliage  on  Strawberry  plants  should  be 
removed  with  care,  thus  concentrating  all  the 
energies  of  the  roots  on  the  sturdy  plants  thus 
retained.  Continue  to  plant  new  beds  of  Straw- 
berries with  runners  layered  in  pots  that  were 
fevered  from  the  old  plants  a  short  time  since. 
Plants  of  this  kind  invariably  give  excellent 
results.  15-  B.  C. 

POTTINC     BULBS     FOR    GREENHOUSE 

AND  ROOM  DECORATION. 
The  season  is  once  more  with  us  when  we  must 
seriously  consider  the  tjuestion  of  potting  bulbs 
to  produce  flowers  in  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  Providing  a  few  simple  rules  are 
observed  there  are  no  plants  easier  for  the 
beginner  to  grow,  and  the  main  points  in  their 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  border  should  be  I  culture  are  given  below.     The  sooner  the  work  is 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN.— Vacant 
ground  from  which  crops  have  already 
been  gathered  this  season  should  be 
dug  and  heavily  manured  without 
delay,  and  the  same  quarters  planted 
with  spring  Cabbage  and  Coleworts. 
So  long  as  the  ground  is  well  tilled  and  treated 
as  we  have  described,  good  results  are  sure  to 
follow.  Continue  to  sow  winter  Onions  :  these 
are  so  useful  for  saladings  in  the  dull  season  of 
the  year.  Tripoli  and  other  Onions  for  next 
summer's  use  may  still  be  sown.  Sow  the  seed 
in  rows  8  inches  to  10  inches  apart  and  in  drills 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  surface  soil  be  well  broken  up  and  made 
friable,  and  subsequent  to  the  sowing  the  ground 
should  be  rolled  over  or  beaten  with  the  back  of 
the  spade.  Continue  to  earth  up  Celery  from 
time  to  time,  choosing  fine  days  for  this  work. 
Cut  and  dry  all  kinds  of  herbs  at  the  present 
time  for  winter  use.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Parsley  can  be  dried.  This  should  be  rubbed 
fine  and  placed  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  for 
flavouring  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Floirer  Garden.^The -present  is  an  excel- 
lent time  to  plant  the  beautiful  Madonna  Lily 
(Liliura  candidum).  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
embedding  this  bulb  and  covering  it  with  soil,  as 
is  common  with  so  many  other  kinds.  We  have 
succeeded  with  this  beautiful  flower  by  simply 
placing  it  on  the  surface  soil,  where  it  emits 
roots  very  readily.  In  other  cases  we  have  just 
embedded  the  base  of  the  bulb  in  the  soil,  leaving 
the  upper  portion  exposed.  Plant  the  bulbs 
several  inches  apart,  and  group  them,  if  possible, 
in  the  hardy  border  at  intervals  for  effect.  China 
and  other  annual  Asters  are  just  coming  into 
flower,  and  may  be  improved  by  frequent  appli- 
cations of  manure  water  at  this  time.     They  are 


done  now  the  better,  but  if  a  succession  is 
required,  other  batches  may  be  potted  up  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  until  the  end  of 
November. 

As  bulbs  in  pots  are  grown  under  more  or 
less  artificial  conditions,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  best  only  be  employed  for  the  purpose  ; 
by  this  is  meant  the  best  bulbs  of  a  variety  and 
not  the  best  or  choicest  sorts.  Many  amateurs 
are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  size  when  using  bulbs 
or  corms  for  pot  work,  but,  as  in  many  other 
things,  size  does  not  mean  everything.      What 


T.— HYACINTH,    NAKCISSCi    AND     TULIP     BULBS 
SUITABLK  FOR   POTTING. 

voracious  feeders,  and  readily  respond  to  generous 
treatment  in  this  respect.  Annuals  and  peren- 
nials that  have  ceased  to  flower  should  have  the 
seared  heads  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  Those 
subjects  which  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  by 
seeds  should  be  carefully  gathered  and  harvested, 
placing  them  in  muslin  or  tiffany  bags,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  for  a  time  spread  out  on  sheets  of 
paper  in  the  npen  or  under  glass  for  the  weather 
to  thoroughly  dry.  By  these  means  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  seeds,  which  in 
many  cases  may  be  sown  at  once  or  else  next 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
different  subjects.     Dahlias  and  early-flowering 


2. — THE    BULBS    PROPERLY    POTTED    AND    READY 
FOR   PLUNGING    BENEATH   ASHES. 

the  beginner  should  endeavour  to  secure  are  bulbs 
of  medium  size,  firm  and  heavy.     A  bulb  that  is 
both   firm  and  heavy  is  sure  to  have  been  well 
ripened,  which  really  means  that  it  is  well  stored 
with  reserve  food,  and  is,  consequently  capable  of 
producing  large,  sturdy  flowers.     In  Fig.    1  such 
bulbs  are  illustrated.     On  the  left  four  Roman 
Hyacinth  bulbs  are  placed,  at   the   back    tliree 
Narcissi,  and  on  the  right  four  Tulips.     It  will  be 
noticed  that  each  kind  varies  somewhat  in  shape. 
The  potting  of  the  bulbs  is  the  next  question 
that  must  be  considered.   The  sizeof  the  pots  used 
will  vary  to  some  extent  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  plants  are  requirea,  but  generally 
those  measuring  (i  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top 
are  the  most  suitable.     A  pot  of  this  size  will 
easily  accommodate  four  Roman  Hyacinths,  four 
Narcissi    such    as    Paper   White,   or  six  of    the 
small  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips.     The  best  soil  for 
the  bulbs  now  under  notice  is  one  composed  of 
three   parts   good   turfy   loam,   one    part    sharp 
sand,  with  a  6-ineh  potful  of  steamed  bone-meal 
added  to  each  bushel.     This  will,  doubtless,  have 
to  be  varied  according  to  what  the  cultivator  is 
able  to  obtain,  but  these  bulbs  are  good  natured 
subjects,   and  will   du  well  in  almost  any  soil, 
providing  it  is  not  sour.     Each  pot  should  have 
about  1  inch  of  crocks  placed  in  the  bottom,  then 
three-parts  filled  with  the  prepared  soil  and  the 
bulbs  placed  in  position  thereon.     Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  place  the  bulbs  on  a  hard  bottom, 
else  when  roots  are  formed  they  will  be  unable  to 
penetrate  the  soil  beneath  the  bulb  and  the  latter 
will  be  lifted  out  of  the  pot  in   consequence.     It 
must    not    be     surmised,    however,    that    loose 
potting    is    desirable  ;    after   the   bulbs    are    in 
position   place  more  soil    round   them  and  then 
make  the  whole  moderately  firm.     When  potting 
is  finished  the  bulbs  and  pots  should  appear  as 
shown  in  Fig.  "2. 

The  treatment  of  the  bulbs  after  potting  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  many,  j'et  on  it  depends  to  a 
great  extent  the  future  display  of  flowers.  The 
best  system  to  adopt  is  to  plunge  the  pots  out- 
doors in  damp  sifted  coal  ashes,  so  that  the  tops 
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3. — THE  BULBS  PLUNGED  BENEATH  ASHES. 

of  the  bulbs  are  covered  with  at  least  6  inches  of 
ashes.  Fig.  3  depicts  pots  thus  plunged.  A 
\ariant  of  the  method  there  shown  is  to  place  an 
inverted  pot  of  the  same  size  over  each  potful  of 
bulbs,  so  as  to  prevent  the  growths  being  injured 
by  the  sharp  ashes  or  any  deleterious  substances 
that  may  be  present.  The  object  of  plunging  the 
bulbs  is  to  induce  the  formation  of  a  good  root 
system  before  top  growth  takes  place  to  any 
great  extent.  Unless  the  bulbs  are  thus  treated 
it  frequently  happens  that  leaves  are  formed 
before  any  roots  have  been  made,  and  then 
failure  is  practically  certain. 

After  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  beneath  the  ashes, 
some,  at  least,  of  the  bulbs  will  be  ready  for 
removal.  To  ascertain  when  they  have  reached 
this  stage  it  is  a  good  plan  to  carefully  turn  the 
ball  of  soil  out  of  the  pot ;  it  may  be  returned 
again  without  the  least  harm  accruing  to  the 
plants,  providing  reasonable  care  is  exercised. 
Fig.  4  shows  a  potful  of  Hyacinths  at  the  proper 
stage  for  removal  from  the  ashes.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  roots  have  thoroughly  per- 
meated the  soil  and  crooks  and  that  top  growth 
has  just  commenced. 

When  removed  from  the  plunging  material  the 
pot  should  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame  and  gradually 
inured  to  light  and  air.  When  the  tops  are  quite 
green  and  in  active  growth  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  window  to  develop 
and  open  their  flowers.  When  growth  is  active 
abundance  of  water  must  be  supplied,  as  if  the 
plants  are  but  once  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  lack 
of  moisture  at  the  roots,  a  serious  and  irreparable 
check  will  be  the  result. 


TREATMENT  OF  RIPENING  FRUIT 
UNDER  GLASS. 
Fruit  which  is  ripening  under  glass  in  the 
autumn  requires  very  careful  treatment.  The 
recent  tine  sunny  weather  has  been  most  favour- 
able. Not  only  should  one  study  the  condition 
of  the  present  fruit  crop,  but  also  the  welfare  of 
the  trees  for  future  bearing.  The  wood  must 
have  all  the  assistance  possible  in  maturing 
as  well  as  the  crop  of  fruit  on  it.  A  free 
circulation  of  warm  air  through  the  house  is 
essential.  During  bright  weather  the  ventilators 
must  be  opened  at  both  the  top  and  front  of  the 
house  night  and  day  ;  but  the  ventilators  should 
be  opened  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  front. 
At  sunset  each  evening  the  volume  of  air  must  be 
reduced  by  about  one-half  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  the  early  part  of  September,  and 
by  one-third  during  the  remainder  of  the  latter 
month.  In  October  the  front  ventilators  should 
be  closed  at  night  in  damp  or  foggy  weather  and 
only  left  open  about  1  inch  on  fine  nights. 

Heatinij. — It  is  false  economy  to  refrain  from 
using  the  heating  apparatus  in  autumn  altogether. 
On  certain  occasions,  i.e.,  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  certainly  while  it  is  dull  and  cool,  the 
pipes  should  be  warmed  both  night  and  day  in 
the  case  of  late  Grapes,  which  are  somewhat 
backward    in    ripening.     All    late    varieties    of 


Grapes  should  be  ripe  by  the  first  week  in 
October  if  they  are  to  keep  well  throughout  the 
winter  months.  If  the  pipes  be  warmed  in  fine 
weather,  and  while  a  nice  current  of  air  is 
passing  througli  the  house,  the  ripening  and 
colouring  of  the  fruit  will  be  hastened  and 
perfected.  Avon. 

TREATMENT  OF  CLIMBING  ROSES 
UNDER  GLASS  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 
Some  of  the  most  beautifully-formed  blooms  are 
to  be  had  from  Roses  growing  under  glass  in  the 
autumn.  They  may  not  be  as  large  as  those  that 
are  produced  earlier  in  the  year,  but  the  colour 
is  good,  and  in  every  way  these  late  blooms  are 
highly  satisfactory.  But  cleanliness  is  a  very 
important  matter.  Dead  and  fading  leaves  soon 
accumulate  and  form  bunches  in  the  branches, 
also  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and  not  only  make 
the  house  look  very  untidy  but  act  as  hiding 
places  for  insect  pests.  A  vigorous  shaking  will 
dislodge  the  loose  leaves,  then  all  should  be 
gathered  up  and  burned.  Afterwards  syringe 
the  surface  of  the  border  with  some  approved 
insecticide.  Aphides  are  now  collecting  on  the 
young  Rose  shoots ;  fumigation  will  quickly 
destroy  these  pests,  but  it  is  well  to  do  this 
work  directly  the  insects  are  observed  rather 
than  to  wait  until  they  have  multiplied  con- 
siderably and  injured  the  branches. 

Pruning. — Some  pruning  or  thinning  out  of 
the  branches  should  be  done  forthwith.  First 
cut  out  some  of  the  older  branches  which  have 
borne  flowers,  and  then  the  weakly  ones  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  profitable.  The  object 
should  be  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  shoots,  so 
that  all  young  wood  retained  during  the  winter 
months  will  mature  thoroughly  and  bear  blossoms 
freely  next  spring.  Avon. 


the  stock  also,   for   the   plant  is   not   always   a 
success  when  divided. 


THE  EDELWEISS. 
The  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum)  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  popular  plants  of  the  alpine 
flora,  and  the  one  plant  of  thousands  that  the 
average  mountain  tourist  is  most  anxious  to  dis- 
cover. Interesting  the  plant  is  undoubtedly, 
though  bej'ond  this  it  possesses  but  few  attractions 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  Of  course  its 
correct  home  is  the  rock  garden,  where  it  should 
be  planted  in  not  too  rich  soil,  yet  quite  firm. 
The  plant  is  seen  always  to  good  advantage  if 
rather  freely  grouped  in  colonies  in  the  rock 
garden.  The  plant  may  be  grown  with  complete 
success  when  a  few  strong  seedlings  are  firmly 
planted  in  a  narrow  chink  of  rock,  so  placed  that 
a  deep  fissure  of  gritty  or  sandy  loam  may  be 
assured  for  the  roots  to  ramble  in.  Plants  in 
pots  may  be  grown  and  flowered  when  the  collar 
is  tightly  wedged  between  some  pieces  of  stone 
or  old  mortar.  At  this  season  of  the  year  we 
frequently  receive  parcels  of  the  plant  by  post 
merely  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  sphagnum  moss  and 
some  oiled  paper,  and  in  this  way  they  travel 
well.  But  whether  these  collected  plants  will 
continue  to  succeed  under  cultivation  in  our 
lowland  gardens  depends  as  much  on  the  way 
they  have  been  lifted  as  upon  any  subsequent 
treatment  on  arrival.  Assuming  such  plants  do 
come  to  hand,  and  possessing  a  fair  amount  of 
fibrous  roots,  there  is  no  better  way  of  starting 
such  things  than  by  planting  them  not  too  deeply 
in  coooanut  fibre  and  sand.  Many  plants  that 
frequently  rot,  and  that  rapidly,  when  placed  in 
soil  will  start  new  roots  quite  quickly  when 
planted  in  this  simple  way:  Give  one  good 
watering  when  planted,  place  in  a  rather  shaded 
place  and  not  a  stuffy,  ill- ventilated  frame,  and 
leave  them  alone  for  a  week  at  least  without 
further  moisture.  In  this  way  scores  of  rare 
alpines  have  been  treated  after  a  long  journey 
with  a  good  deal  of  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
plants  direct  from  their  mountain  home  will  find 
seeds  by  far  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  stock. 
Indeed,  seeds  must  be  looked  to  for  perpetuating 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  knovm.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Carnations. 
"  Ormonde "   sends   flowers   of   Carnations,  of 
which    there    are   several   of    the   same   colour. 
Pelegia  is  the  best  of  them  ;  Twilight  is  the  same 
colour — pink,  flaked  lavender. 


Flowers  of  the  Bottle  Brush  Tree  from 
Kent. 
A  correspondent  with  the  signature  of  "Canter- 
bury Bell ''  sends  excellent  inflorescences  of  the 
Bottle  Brush  Tree  (Metrosideros  floribunda  or 
Callistemon  salignus)  from  a  garden  at  Encombe, 
Sandgate,  Kent,  with  the  following  letter:  "I 
send  you  two  blooms  of  the  Australian  Bottle 
Brush  (Metrosideros),  cut  from  a  bush  growing 
in  the  open.  It  is  planted  on  a  slight  slope 
facing  south-west,  backed  by  high  Laurustinuses. 
The  only  protection  we  give  this  shrub  in  the 
winter  is  some  Bracken  placed  in  its  branches. 
This  year  there  are  forty-two  blooms,  some  of 
which  have  been  flowering  since  the  end  of  June. 
I  think  you  may  be  interested,  as  I  believe 
Metrosideros  has  never  before  been  flowered  in 
the  open  in  England,  except  in  Cornwall. 
Even  in  such  a  favoured  spot  as  Encombe  I  was 
told  I  should  not  succeed  in  flowering  this  shrub 
except  on  a  wall." 

DiANTHus  Napoleon  III. 
We  have  received  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  Pink  from  Mr.  .T.  Crook,  The  Avenue, 
Camberley,  with  the  following  interesting  note  : 
"  A  bunch  of  that  fine  Dianthus  Napoleon  III. 
The  flowers  are  from  plants  that  have  been 
blooming  in  my  garden  for  two  months,  and 
promise  to  continue  for  some  time.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  border  plants,  and  should  be 
more  grown.  I  have  a  group  2  feet  across,  and 
in  this  way  it  produces  a  remarkable  effect. 
There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  it  is  difficult  to 
manage,  but  this  is  not  so  when  it  is  understood. 
I  had  six  plants  in  early  spring,  and  have  got 
forty-eight  plants  from  them.'' 


4. — HYACINTHS    AT    THE    STAGE    FOR    REMOVING 
FROM    THE    ASHES. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Flower  Beds. — The  hot  and  almost  invariably 
over-drained  soil  of  town  gardens  renders  it 
somewhat  diflficult  to  keep  the  ordinary  summer- 
bedding  plants  in  good  progress  as  long  as  one 
would  like,  but  much  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
the  water-pot  and  some  liquid  manure.  As  far 
as  smartness  of  appearance  is  concerned,  the 
most  important  point  is  to  keep  all  dead  and 
dying  leaves  and  flowers  picked  off,  while 
another  important  cultural  point  is  to  persist  in 
loosening  the  top  inch  or  two  of  soil.  Then  will 
arise  the  necessity  for  a  generous  use  of  the 
water-pot  or  hose,  with  a  view  to  thoroughly 
soaking  the  soil  to  well  down  below  the  roots. 
As  to  whether  liquid  manure  will  be  advan- 
tageous or  the  reverse  each  cultivator  must 
decide  for  himself,  but  it  should  certainly  never 
be  had  recourse  to  until  the  plants  have  exhausted 
the  supply  of  food  placed  in  the  ground  for 
them  before  any  planting  was  done.  Should  it 
be  deemed  requisite  it  must  always  be  given  in 
a  weak  condition  and  following  two  or  three 
hours  after  a  soaking  of  clean  water.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  apply  water  twice  or  thrice 
a  week  and  liquid  manure  about  once  a  week  or 
once  in  ten  days. 

Seed-pods. — The  conditions  of  culture  which 
prevail  in  town  gardens  are  not  generally 
favourable  to  the  production  of  good  seeds, 
and  amateurs  are  recommended  to  leave 
this  task  to  those  who  are  equipped  for  carrying 
it  out  properly.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
will  thus  secure  far  finer  seeds  they  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  longer  season  of  bloom- 
ing, for  the  plant  that  has  its  energies  directed 
towards  seed-development  will  give  scant  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  flowers.  Immediately 
a  bloom  has  reached  the  zenith  of  its  beauty, 
rather  before  for  preference,  it  should  be 
promptly  removed  and  placed  in  water.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  method  the  grower  ensures  a 
more  protracted  display  in  the  garden  and  has 
also  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  with  which 
to  adorn  his  rooms. 

Feeding  Dahlias.  —  There  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  among  all  our  florists'  flowers  there 
is  none  more  generally  satisfactory  in  town 
gardens  than  Dahlias.  Where  the  soil  is  too 
poor  to  grow  the  Cactus  and  show  and  fancy 
varieties,  the  grower  can  always  fall  back  upon 
the  floriferous  Pompons,  the  neat  blooms  of 
which  are  so  charming  for  decorative  purposes  ; 
they  thrive  magnificently  in  poor  soil  and  do  not 
demand  any  special  attention  in  the  way  of 
feeding.  Plants  belonging  to  the  other  seo.tions, 
however,  and  which  have  been  restricted  to  four 
or  five  stems,  will  now  require  plenty  of  water 
and  liquid  manure  if  the  blooms  are  to  come  of 
the  finest  size  and  colour.  First  apply  abun- 
dance of  clean  water  and  two  or  three  hours 
later  give  weak  liquid  manure  made  from  any 
natural  manure  that  may  be  at  command. 
When  the  time  comes  for  a  second  application 
of  special  food  let  it  be  made  up  from  soot  or 
one  of  the  concentrated  fertilisers,  so  as  to  afford 
the  change  of  diet  that  is  as  much  appreciated 
by  plants  as  by  human  beings.  Finally,  loosen 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  mulch  with  manure. 
Subsequent  applications  of  water  will,  of  course, 
have  to  pass  through  this  dressing  and  the 
virtues  contained  therein  will,  consequently,  find 
their  way  down  into  the  soil  for  ready  appro- 
priation by  the  roots. 

Room  Plants. — In  the  holiday  season  the 
room  plants  are  apt  to  come  off  rather  badly, 
and  it  is  only  the  almost  unkillable  Aspidistra 
that  will  stand  the  neglect  that  is  inevitable. 
If  the  house  is  to  be  left,  it  is  better  to  place 
the  whole  of  the  plants  out  of  doors  in  some 
shady  j)Osition  where  they  will  get  the  benefit  of 
any  rain  that  may  fall  and  not  suffer  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  ;  if  an  arrangement  can 
be  made  with  a  friendly  neighbour  to  come  in 
and  do  the  necessary  watering.  H.  J.  W. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden    and    Pleasure    Grounds. 

THE  beds  and  borders  in  the  flower 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds  should 
be  kept  smart.  All  the  flowers  and 
decayed  leaves  should  be  picked  off 
and  water  given  where  needed.  Now 
is  the  time  to  take  cuttings  from 
Pelargoniums  and  all  plants  that  require  this 
method  of  propagation.  Cut  all  Box  and  other 
edges,  and  also  all  kinds  of  shrubs  now  that  are 
overlapping  their  neighbours.  These  latter 
should  be  cut  so  that  they  look  afterwards  as 
though  they  have  not  been  touched,  and  to 
accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out  the 
long  growths.  A  plant  or  shrub  pruned  badly 
is  an  eyesore  for  a  long  time.  Now  is  a  good 
time  also  to  train  climbers  on  walls.  Varieties 
of  Vitis  have  made  tremendous  growths  this 
season. 

In  the  rock  and  alpine  garden  much  will 
now  require  doing  in  the  way  of  reduei!ig 
many  plants  that  have  overrun  their  space. 
This  should  be  neatly  done.  Collect  seed  and 
clean  as  this  reducing  work  goes  on.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Shade  all 
newly-planted  seedlings  or  plants,  or  the  sun  will 
burn  them  up  before  they  can  get  established. 
With  regard  to 

Carnations,  all  borders  kinds  should  be  layered 
by  this  time  or  they  will  not  become  rooted  well 
enough  to  go  safely  through  the  winter. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  early  ripening 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  this  month.  A 
pot  or  two  of  water  will  often  save  a  tree  or 
crop  if  used  at  the  right  time.  Early  Apples 
and  Pears  must  be  gathered  when  ripe  or  they 
lose  flavour  and  become  mealy.  If  they  are 
gathered  too  soon  they  are  insipid.  Citron  des 
Carmes  and  Doyenne  d'Ete  are  two  of  the  earliest 
Pears,  and  neither  are  much  good,  but  should 
be  eaten  as  soon  as  ripe.  Beurre  Giffard  and 
.Jargonelle  are  the  first  Pears  of  any  exceptional 
merit,  while  the  Old  Windsor  and  Williams" 
Bon  Chretien  are  both  good  and  closely  follow. 
Irish  Peach,  Beauty  of  Bath  and  Devonshire 
(()uarrenden  are  the  pick  of  early  Apples,  and  do 
not  keep  long  in  good  condition.  Thinnings  of 
Apples  for  cooking  should  be  sufficient  now. 
Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Keswick  Codlin 
and  such  sorts  as  Peasgood's  and  Stone's  Seed- 
ling I  have  found  cook  very  well.  Apples  and 
other  hardy  fruits  carrying  large  crops  should 
have  a  thorough  watering.  The  drying  sun  of 
the  last  week  in  July  and  first  week  of  August 
has  penetrated  to  the  roots,  and  a  good  soaking 
should  be  given.  Late  Cherries  and  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  should  have  wasp-proof  netting 
as  a  covering.  Continue  to  place  Figs  in  muslin 
bags  out  of  the  reach  of  bees  and  wasps  ;  the 
Figs  ripened  outside  are  delicious.  Tie  the 
growths  up  neatly  so  that  every  portion  will  be 
l)enefited  by  the  sun's  rays,  including  the  fruit. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Braaaicas. — Continue  to  plant  out  all  the  late 
kinds.  Sow  now  the  last  batch  of  Cabbage  seed 
and  also  Cauliflowers.  This  will  stand  the  winter 
and  give  good  supplies  ijext  May,  June  and  July. 
Parsley  should  be  thinned  out  and  the  young 
plants  kept  well  watered.  Clear  away  all  crops 
that  have  finished,  as  these  look  untidy.  Take 
up  second-early  Potatoes  and  store  :    these  are 

food  this  season.  Give  abundance  of  water  to 
carlet  Runners,  Vegetable  Marrows  and  plants 
of  a  like  nature,  or  they  will  soon  cease  to  yield 
their  supplies  in   hot,   dry    weather.     Earth   up 


Celery  as  it  becomes  ready  for  so  doing,  and  give 
thorough  soakings  previous  to  this  being  done. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 


FOR   THE   NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Palms. — The  atmosphere  in  the  Palm  house 
should  now  be  kept  drier  to  give  the  plants  a 
chance  to  harden  the  growth  they  have  made 
during  the  summer,  and  be  better  prepared  for 
use  indoors  during  the  winter  months.  An  occa- 
sional dose  of  weak  liquid  manure,  to  which  a 
little  soot  has  been  added,  will  sustain  those 
plants  that  have  their  roots  confined  in  small 
pots  in  a  healthy  condition  and  impart  a  dark 
green  colour  to  the  foliage.  The  exceptionally 
hot  weather  experienced  of  late  has  been  very 
favourable  to 

Insect  Pests,  especially  to  red  spider.  Plants 
which  have  been  attacked,  and  which  it  is  not 
safe  to  dress  with  insecticide,  should  be  laid  on 
their  sides  and  vigorously  syringed  for  two  or 
three  days  in  succession,  after  which  the  syringe 
should  be  freely  used  in  the  house  containing 
plants  so  affected,  for  if  neglected  the  pest  will 
spread  rapidly. 

Hardy    Fruits. 

Apricots. — These  require  copious  supplies  of 
moisture,  and  even  when  the  fruit  is  cleared  there 
should  be  no  want  of  attention  in  the  way  of 
food  and  moisture.  The  trees  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  strong  leaders,  these  being  of 
great  help  to  the  trees  in  the  future.  The  earlier 
these  strong  growths  are  matured  the  better. 
Continue  to  stop  foreright  shoots.  These  should 
be  pinched  in  a  small  state  with  the  thumb  and 
finger ;  do  not  use  the  knife.  Syringing  over- 
head should  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered  ;  this  will  keep  red  spider  from 
the  foliage,  and  the  young  growth  will  mature 
sooner  it  assisted.  Late  varieties  with  heavy 
crops  should  be  liberally  fed,  and  young  or 
newly-planted  trees  kept  nailed  to  the  wall  to 
prevent  loss  of  branches  from  high  winds. 

KiTCHKN    Garden. 

Winter  Turnips. — This  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
the  first  lot  of  Chirk  Castle  and  Blaokstone 
Turnips  for  winter  use.  Sow  the  seed  broadcast 
and  not  too  thickly,  a  surface  sowing  of 
Ichthemic  Guano  or  some  approved  fertiliser 
being  given  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  thinned. 
Orange  Jelly  is  a  good  winter  Turnip,  and 
although  perhaps  not  quite  so  hardy  as  Chirk 
Castle,  will  stand  severe  frost  without  succumb- 
ing. A  second  sowing  should  be  made  about  the 
first  week  in  September,  as  even  during  frosty 
weather  this  Turnip  will  increase  slowly  in  size 
and  come  in  most  useful  at  the  new  year. 

Caulifloicer. — The  principal  sowing  of  Cauli- 
flowers which  are  to  be  planted  out  in  hand- 
lights  as  an  early  batch  for  cutting  in  May 
should  now  be  made.  I  prefer  an  east  border,  as 
then,  should  the  weather  be  very  favourable  to 
growth,  the  plants  are  not  liable  to  get  too 
forward  by  transplanting  time  as  when  grown  on 
a  sunny  south  border. 

Flower  Garden. 

Seed  Gathering. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  look 
after  the  ripe  or  ripening  seeds  of  all  good  hardy 
flowers.  By  gathering  the  best  seeds  of  Fox- 
gloves, Poppies,  Honesty,  Primroses,  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas  and  Narcissus,  and  sowing  them  at 
once  in  half-wild  places  now  that  the  earth  is 
warm  and  moist,  the  beauty  of  the  garden  may  be 
made  to  overflow  into  the  woods  and  walk-sides, 
the  fringes  of  carriage-drives,  or  even  into  hedges 
near  the  garden.  The  sowing  of  seeds  and  the 
rooting  ot  cuttings  or  layers  almost  continually  are 
among  the  most  important  of  all  operations  in 
good  gardens.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshweUthorpe,  Norwich. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansvrers.—The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  vfill  make  a  spe-eial  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Corr^^ondents"  column.  All  communica- 
ticms  should  be  clearly  and  ctmeisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W,C.  Letters  on  bu^ness  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Winteringr  IncarvlUea  Delavayi 

(N.  G.  H.). — With  a  covering  of  ashes  about 
2  inches  thick  your  seedlings  of  Inoarvillea 
Delavayi  should  winter  quite  well  without 
lifting,  but  some  kinds  of  coal  ashes  are  injurious 
to  plants  under  them,  and  we  rather  advise 
straw  or  peat  moss  litter  about  the  same  thickness. 
Of  course  the  straw  would  require  to  be  fastened 
down  to  keep  it  from  blowing  away.  If  Spruce 
branches  are  obtainable  more  easily,  the  bed  may 
be  covered  with  these — about  two  layers  over  it. 
But  you  could  lift  the  tubers  and  store  them  in 
dry  sand  until  spring,  and  this  is  safer  than 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  districts  where  they 
perish  so  readily  as  they  do  in  yours.  Some  of 
the  seedlings  may  give  a  few  flowers  next  year, 
but  some  will  hardly  do  so  until  the  following 
one. 

Phloxes  (E.  G.  King). —We  could  form  no 
idea  of  the  Phlox  from  the  small  crushed  bit 
received,  but  from  your  letter  we  take  it  to  be 
an  instance  of  sportiveness  or  reversion  to  more 
normal  conditions.  Occasionally  indifferent 
treatment,  resulting  in  deterioration,  will  pro- 
duce something  very  near  akin,  and  in  such  a 
ease  if  transplanted  and  given  good  cultivation 
the  plants  should  show  signs  of  improvement. 
Many  plants  are  inclined  to  sport  at  times,  and 
can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  Nature's  ways  of 
providing  new  varieties  of  plants.  At  the  same 
time  these  "  breaks "  are  not  always  in  the 
nature  of  improvements,  and  if  in  your  ease  they 
savour  of  inferiority,  your  only  course  is  to 
discard  them.  This  should  not  be  done  too 
hurriedly,  and  often  enough  the  "  sport ''  is  but 
a  thing  of  a  season  and  may  not  reappear  another 
year  ;  and  the  stems  being  of  annual  duration 
only,  the  sport  may  exhaust  itself  as  the  result 
of  one  season's  growth. 

Sweet  AVUllams  diseased  (Mrs.  G.).— Vour 
Sweet  Williams  are  attacked  by  eel  worms  in  the  stems, 
and  by  the  fungus  Puccinia  dianthi  on  the  leaves.  The 
Larkspurs  are  attacked  at  the  base  of  the  stems  by  the 
bulb  mite  (Rhizoglyphus  echinopus)  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Asters  frequently  go  off  the  same  as  yours,  but  the 
cause  is  not  known  ;  there  was  not  any  sign  of  fungus  or 
other  pest.  As  regards  the  Sweet  Williams  and  Larkspurs, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pull  up  the  plants  and  biu-n 
them,  and  so  prevent  the  attack  spreading.  Then  give 
the  soil  in  which  they  were  growing  a  good  dressing  of 
vaporite,  apterite  or  gas  lime,  either  of  these  being  mixed 
with  soil  to  the  depth  of  i  inches  or  5  inches. — G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  plants  (0.  B.).— Your  plant  with  the 
scarlet  tube-shaped  flowers  is  a  Pentstemon,  a  well-known 
garden  flower  of  which  myriads  of  varieties  can  be 
obtained  if  a  packet  of  seed  be  purchased  and  sown  now. 
The  plants  should  stand  the  winter  freely  in  North  Devon, 
and  then,  planted  out  next  spring,  flower  finely  all  the 
summer  and  autumn.  You  would  get  in  that  way  much 
finer  varieties  than  the  one  you  name.  That  will  seed 
freely  also,  but  too  late  for  sowing  this  season  probably.  If 
you  get  seed  you  may,  if  you  prefer,  sow  in  a  shallow  box 
or  in  pans,  keeping  them  under  glass  and  shaded  till 
growth  begins.  You  may  also  put  in  young  tops  4  inches 
long  as  cuttings  into  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-light  or  in 
pots  in  a  frame.  The  other  plant  with  the  creamy  edged 
leaves  is  Arabis  albida  variegata.  Tops  of  that  put  in 
now  as  cuttings  under  hand-lights  will  strike  freely.  The 
old  plants  also  may  be  lifted  in  October,  and  divided  and 
replanted. 


Bulbs  fop  hillside  (E.  Cli.  i:  .V,).— We  cannot 
specially  mention  any  bulb  trader,  as  all  who  advertise  in 
our  columns  otter  bulbs  cheaply.  Your  best  course  would 
be  to  write  to  two  or  three  of  those  advertisers  and  ask 
for  their  price  lists.  The  quantities  of  each  you  may 
want  depends  on  the  area  of  the  hillside  to  be  planted. 
Narcissi  in  variety,  including  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin, 
Horsfleldi,  Barri  conspicuns,  Ornatus  and  many  others 
which  any  trader  will  give  you  a  list  of.  Also  Scillas  or 
Bluebells  in  two  or  three  colours,  some  May- flowering 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops  and  the  blue  Chionodoxas  or 
Glory  of  the  Snow.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  bulbs 
ordered  the  cheaper  are  they  relatively. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Leaves  of  trees  diseased  (B.  J.  B.). 

The  brown  spotting  of  the  foliage  sent  does  not 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  attack  of  either  fungus 
or  insect,  but  rather  to  some  condition  in  the  soil 
that  is  uncongenial.  Either  the  roots  have  got 
into  something  that  is  injurious  to  them  or  they 
may  be  suffering  from  over-drainage  or  lack  of 
drainage.  Similar  appearances  on  the  leaves 
might  be  caused  by  the  cold  winds  in  the  spring 
if  the  trees  are  in  an  exposed  situation,  or  even 
by  acid  brought  down  in  the  rain. 

Canadian    Poplar   g-one    wrong 

(Reader). — In  the  shoots  sent  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  disease  proper,  such  as  is 
caused  by  parasitic  fungi  or  insects.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  of  various  parts  shows  nothing 
but  dead  tissues.  We  are  inclined  to  Relieve 
that  the  splitting  and  decay  has  arisen  from  the 
severe  topping  soon  after  replanting  and  that 
possibly  something  may  be  wrong  with  the  roots 
or  the  soil.  The  nurserymen  from  whom  you 
bought  the  plants  might  be  able  to  explain 
matters  if  you  mentioned  the  nature  of  the 
topping  and  your  method  of  replanting,  with  a 
hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Cutting  a  Yew  hedgre  (Lindficld,  Sussex).— \'o\i 
may  cut  your  Yew  hedge  in  April  or  in  August,  whichever 
is  most  convenient  to  you.  A  top-dressing  of  manure  may 
be  put  on  at  any  time,  and  a  very  light  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  well  watered  in  will  do  good.  You  could  make 
the  wire  shapes  you  require  to  train  the  shoots  on.  Select 
strong  shoots,  and  while  young  bend  them  into  the  position 
you  require.  We  do  not  know  of  any  firms  who  supply 
such  things,  though,  doubtless,  any  firm  of  horticultural 
sundriesmen  would  have  them  made  for  you  if  you  wish  it. 
If  the  Yews  are  not  in  good  health  let  them  go  undipped 
for  a  year  or  two.  The  Yews  you  removed  from  the  hedge 
are  probably  dead.  If  not,  syringe  them  twice  a  day  over- 
head and  well  water  them  at  the  roots  occasionally ;  this  is 
all  you  can  do  for  them.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  put  a  lot  of 
fresh  manure  about  the  roots  of  trees  when  you  are 
planting  them  ;  better  by  far  give  a  little  fresh  soil. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Salvia     leaves     for     inspection 

(/.  P.  II'.,  Lindjhld). — The  material  sent  is 
insufficient  to  determine  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
white  spots  upon  the  leaves  ;  they  are,  however, 
either  the  result  of  the  punctures  of  insects  or 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  warts  which  often 
occur  on  the  leaves  of  Vines,  due  to  keeping 
them  for  a  time  in  an  atmosphere  too  moist  and 
too  close  for  their  good  health. 

Flowering    plants   failing:    In   a 

conservatory  (Lodmij).—^^  do  not  enter- 
tain the  slightest  doubt  that  the  failure  of 
flowering  plants  in  your  conservatory  is  caused 
by  it  being  an  unsuitable  structure  and  with 
most  unsuitable  surroundings.  Light  and  air,  so 
e.S3ential  for  flowering  plants,  are  almost  shut  out, 
and  we  cannot  advise  anything  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  there.  Such  a  structure  could  be 
furnished  in  an  ornamental  manner  with  Palms 
and  Ferns,  which  would  succeed  therein,  and 
this  we  consider  the  only  possible  solution  of 
your  difficulty. 

Information  about  Bougainvilleas  (.F.  .J. 

//fi7)-—Bougainvillea  glabra  is  so  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  that  seedlings  are  seldom  raised. 
Plants  from  seed  have,  however,  been  brought  under  our 
notice,  but  in  no  single  instance  when  they  flowered  did 
they  vary  from  the  ordinary  form.  There  is,  however,  a 
variety  much  cultivated  in  this  country  known  as  sander- 
iana,  in  which  the  bracts  are  of  a  much  richer  purple 
than  in  the  type.  Whether  it  originated  from  seed  or  as 
a  sport  we  are  unable  to  say,  as  its  early  history  seems  to 
be  unknown,  it  having  been  found  in  an  old  garden  in  the 


South  of  England.  The  more  vigorous-growing  Bougain- 
villea  spectabilis  varies  more  than  the  other  in  the  colour 
of  its  bracts,  but,  with  one  exception,  they  are  all  more 
or  less  of  a  purplish  tint.  The  exception  is  the  variety 
lateritia,  wliose  bracts  are  in  colour  a  kind  of  brick  red, 
but  in  this  country  at  least  it  is  decidedly  shy-flowerinK 
and  is  very  seldom  met  with. 

,,J''r®^,*'??^"*  o*"  bulbs  fpom  South  Africa 

(M  .  ./.  //nH).— You  did  quite  right  to  pot  up  the  bulbs  and 
other  plants  received  from  South  Africa.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overwater  them  till  they  commence  to  grow. 
An  average  temperature  of  4.1°  by  night  during  the  winter 
will  not  be  warm  enough  for  some  of  them,  but  if  the 
night  temperature  at  that  season  does  not  fall  below  iK- 
most  of  them  will  succeed  therein.  Of  the  plants  enumer- 
ated Bowiea  volubilis  pushes  up  a  long,  climbing  flower- 
spike,  but  the  green  flowers,  though  curious,  are  not  at 
all  ornamental ;  Crinum  Moorei  is  a  well-known  bulbous 
plant  with  large  white  Lily-like  flowers ;  Cyrtanthus 
sanguineus,  a  pretty  little  red-flowered  bulb  not  at  all 
difficult  to  cultivate ;  Gladiolus  psittacinus  and  G.  sal- 
moneus,  two  interesting  species  of  Gladiolus  ;  Gloriosa 
virescens,  a  pretty  climbing  plant  with  red  Lily-like 
flowers ;  Hiemanthus  Katherinse  and  H.  natalensis.  two 
pretty  bulbous  plants  with  large  globular  heads  of 
brightly  -  coloured  flowers  ;  Kwmpferia  natalensis,  a 
member  of  the  Ginger  Wort  family  with  purplish  Bowers ; 
Richardia  Rehmannii,  the  pinii-nowered  Arum  Lily; 
Sandersonia  aurantiaca,  a  climbing  plant  with  yellow 
flowers ;  and  Spathiglottis  longifolia,  an  easily-grown 
terrestial  Orchid  with  whitish  flowers.  Of  the  others 
Cyathea  Dregei  is  a  Tree  Fern  and  Encephalartos  brachy- 
phyllus  and  E.  villosus  belongto  the  Cycas  family.  These 
last  three  are  evergreen  in  character  and  would  prefer  some- 
what more  heat,  as  also  would  Stangeria  paradoxa,  which 
is  nearly  related  to  the  Encephalartos,  but  they  might 
possibly  thrive  in  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  45°. 
To  stamp  out  the  rust  in  Chrysanthemums  pick  off  all 
badly-infested  leaves  and  burn  them,  as  in  this  way  the 
spores  are  prevented  from  spreading.  Then  spray  the 
plants  at  intervals  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide, 
made  by  dissolving  loz.  of  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of 
sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  making  this  up  after- 
wards by  adding  clean  water  to  ij  gallons.  As  the 
Amaryllis  root  so  readily  there  must  be  something,  we 
should  say,  radically  wrong  either  with  the  bulbs  them- 
selves or  the  soil  in  which  they  are  potted.  On  such  a 
subject  it  is  difticult  to  advise'  without  inspecting  the 
bulbs,  but  we  advise  you  to  turn  them  out  of  their  pots, 
shake  quite  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repot  in  some  fresh 
compost  made  up  of  two  parts  good  loam  to  one  part  of 
leaf-mould  and  nearly  one  part  of  sand.  Then  place  them 
in  the  greenhouse,  for  they  do  not  need  any  great  heat, 
and  water  very  carefully.  As  the  season  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced, it  is  quite  probable  that  they  will  only  make  a 
few  leaves  this  year,  but  will  root  and  start  away  next 
spring.  During  the  winter  scarcely  any  water  should  be 
given  them. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses    for    the    South -W^est  of 

'Wales  {L.  B.). — The  conditions  you  name  are 
not  very  favourable  for  Rose  growing,  but  we 
think  your  friend  would  succeed  in  growing  such 
Roses  as  the  following :  Rugosa — Blanc  Double 
de  Courbet,  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Mme.  G.  Bruant 
and  Mrs.  A.  Waterer  ;  Hybrid  China — Blairi 
No.  2  and  Charles  Lawson  ;  Bourbon — Robusta 
and  Mme.  Pierre  Oger  ;  Damask — Mme.  Hardy, 
La  Valle  de  Bruxelles  and  Mme.  Zoetmans  ; 
Moss — Crimson  Globe  ;  Noisette — Aim^e  Vibert, 
Reve  d'Or  and  Jaune  Desprez  ;  Chinas — Armosa, 
Fellenberg,  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy,  Common 
Blush  and  Fabvier ;  Hybrid  Tea — Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Longworth 
Rambler,  Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  Pink  Rover, 
Mme.  J.  Siegfried,  Grace  Darling,  Gustave 
Regis,  Griiss  an  Teplitz  and  Franijois  Crousse ; 
Hybrid  Perpetual — John  Hopper,  Clio,  Jules 
Margottin,  Ulrich  Brunuer,  Magna  Charta  and 
Mme.  Isaac  Pereire.  Most  of  these  are  strong 
growers,  and  should  be  afforded  a  space  of  about 
3  feet  apart  each  way.  Procure  as  many  as  you 
can  on  their  own  roots  and  have  the  soil  deeply 
dug,  working  in  some  gritty  material  or  coal 
ashes  with  the  clay. 

Twelve  pambleps  to  bloom  simulta- 
neously (EiKiiiirer).— As  you  mention  Dorothy  Perkins 
and  Hiawatha,  we  do  not  know  whether  you  desire  a  list 
of  sorts  to  flower  at  the  same  time  as  those  varieties.  If 
this  should  be  the  case,  we  recommend  the  following, 
which  would  bloom  from  the  third  week  in  July  and 
through  a  part  of  August :  Manda's  Triumph,  Lady  Gay, 
The  Garland,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Flora,  Iiiindee 
Rambler,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  Rivers'  Musk,  Francois 
Foucard,  Debutante,  Adelaide  Morelle  and  Moschata. 
The  following  would  commence  to  bloom  about  the  first 
week  in  .July  :  Philadelphia  Rambler,  FiMicit^  Perpetue, 
Leopoldine  d'Orleans,  Bennett's  Seedling,  Queen  Alexandra, 
Pink  Eoamer,  Edmond  Proust,  Sweetheart,  Blush 
Rambler,  Waltham  Rambler,  Elise  Robichon  and  Ernst 
Grandpierre.      You    could   make   a   selection    from    the 
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following,  which  commence  to  flower  about  the  third  week 
in  June  ■  Rdne  Andr^,  wichuraiana  rubra,  Gardenia, 
Vireinian  Rambler,  Psyche,  Alba  rubifolia,  Paul  Transon, 
Rubin  Zepherin  Drouhin,  Helene,  Jersey  Beauty,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  and  Wedding  Bells.  Or  if  you  desire  a  still 
earlier  selection  the  following  would  commence  to  bloom 
about  the  first  week  in  June :  Carmine  Pillar,  Waltham 
Bride,  Aglaia  Ruby  Queen,  Electra,  Alberic  Barbier, 
Trier,  Tea  Rambler,  Griiis  an  Zaberin,  M.  Desir,  Reine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carrifere.  When 
burnt  clay  is  referred  to  for  potting  purposes  it  is  usually 
understood  to  be  clay  that  has  been  burnt  in  a  heap.  A 
ciuantity  of  wood  is  placed  together  and  set  alight  then 
clay  with  a  little  flue  coal  is  placed  upon  the  wood  in  a 
conical  shape.  As  soon  as  this  is  burnt  through  more 
clay  and  coal  is  addei,  and  so  on  until  a  large  heap  has 
collected.  This  is  excellent  material  when  cool  to  apply 
to  land  that  is  bad  to  work.  It  is  spread  on  the  surface 
and  mingled  with  the  other  soil.  A  little  of  this  burnt 
clay  may  be  mixed  with  potting  soil  to  much  advantage. 
Burnt  garden  refuse  is  also  good  for  similar  purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Recipe  fop  weed-kiUep  (.ls/(A»v').-The  con- 
stituents of  weed-killers  are  manufacturers'  secrets,  but 
no  doubt  they  are  largely  composed  of  powerful  poisons 
such  as  sulphuric  or  carbolic  acid  and  arsenic.  It  la  far 
better  to  purchase  the  liquid  in  tins  or  drums.  This 
concentrated  liquid  Is  mixed  with  water  at  the  rate 
advised  by  the  vendors  before  it  is  used.  You  will 
find  in  our  issue  of  July  4  advertisements  of  weed-killers 
from  Joseph  Bentley.  Limited,  Birrow  -  on  -  Humber, 
Hull ;  and  from  C.  E.  West,  Higham  Hill,  London.  N.B., 
both  of  whom  wil'  supply  you  with  the  liquid.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  applying  it,  using  an  old  water- 
can  with  a  rose  spreader  and  mixing  the  liquid  in  a  large 
wooden  tub  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  The 
operator  should  wear  old  clothes  and  leather  gloves. 

Names  of  plants.-/?,  /'fri/jic.— Roses:  1,  E.  T. 

Cook   (Hybrid-  Tea) ;    2,  G.   Nabonnand   (Tea). J.   B. 

Head  —The  smooth-wooded  Rose  we  take  to  be  the  Bour- 
sault  Morlettii,  and  the  other  variety  Rosa  rugosa  calo- 
carpa.    Tnis  should  be  grown  as  a  free  bush,  pruning  it 

very  sparingly. G.— Roses:  1,  Frau  Karl  Driischki ;  2, 

Souvenir  de    Pierre    Netting ;    3,  Grii3s   an  Teplitz.-^ — 

4    T    King.—Tiose  Mme.  J"ran(;ois  Pittet. ■/.  C.  A.— 

Roses  ■  1,  Reve  d'Or  ;  2,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet ;  ."i,  Mme. 
Moreau  ;  4,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner  ;  B,  Lady  Roberts  ;  6,  Baron 
Gonella;  7,  Prince  Arthur;  8    not  recognised;  9,  Celine 

Forestier. An  Old  i!«rrrfei-. -Quite  impossible  to  name 

the  specimens,  which  were  crushed  beyond  recognition. 
Such  things  should  always  be  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box 

and  carefully  packed W.  C.  Ynlc^.—The  Carnation  is 

doubtless  a  local  seedling  ;  it  is  not  good  enough  to  name, 

but  it  was  much  faded. //.  L-  Keniimi.—The  flower  of 

the  Picotee  sent  is  what  gardeners  term  a  "sport."  In 
any  large  collection  of  Picoteessome  of  them  will  annually 
take  this    ground    colour.     It    had  the    petal    edge   of 

Mrs.    Gorton. Subsi-riher.  —  l.    Quercus    pedunculata 

variegata  (Variegated  Oak) ;  2,  Potentilla  fruticosa ;  S, 
Tamarix  species,  probablv  T.  anglica.    Kindly  send  when 

in  flower. Xiico/im.— The   prickly   shrub    is    Solanum 

pyracanthum  ;    the   other    Feijoa    sellowianum. A. 

Itnlpli.— Your  Sweet  Peas  are  :  1,  King  Edward  ;  2,  Coun- 
tess .Spencer;  3,  Dainty. Azmga —1,  Cedrus  Deodara; 

2  Pinus  Laricio  nigricans  (Austrian  Pine) ;  ;i,  P.  excelsa 
(Bhotan  Pine);  4,  P.  sylvestris  (Scotch  Pine) ;  5,  Sambucus 
nigra  var.  laciniata;   6,  S.  racemosa  var.  laciniata ;    7, 

Prunus  Laurocerasus  var.  colchica. F.  .7.  — Adiantum 

formosum .1.  Biickingliam  — Ampelopsis  Veitchii. 

.V.   7.-1,  Physostegia  virginiana;  2,  Digitalis  lutea 

Mi'i-i   M.   //.— Lysimachia   punctata. /n((i</o. —Colutea 

arborescens. I-ul;i:imiin,i.  —  Polygonum    baldschuani- 

cum.     It  flowers  best  when  not  pruned  at  all.    Thin  out 

onlv  in  winter  or  spring. D.  R.  I'.—U  Digitalis  lutea  ; 

2,  Cimicifuga  racemosa;  3,  Lysimachia  punctata;  4, 
Genista   tinctoria ;    h.    Symphoricarpus  orbiculatus  var. 

variegatus;   6    Geranium   pratense  var.   flore-pleno. 

A'  .1.  /!(/(r»  — 1,  Myriophyllum  verticillatum ;  2,  Blanket 
Weed.  They  are  both  common  plants,  the  former  repro- 
ducing itself  from  resting  buds  in  winter,  while  the  latter 
reproduces  itself  from  spores.  They  may  be  destroyed  by 
treating  with  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  lib.  to 
l.ooo.orif)  gallons  of  water.  Care  should  be  taken  in  esti- 
mating the  contents  of  the  pond,  as  an  overdose  will  be 
fatal  to  Nymphajas  and  other  plants.    See  TiiE  Garben, 

July  7,  lonc. /.  .S^oire.— Spiral  fllipendula  flore-pleno. 

Cnl.  T'.— Valeriana  otfioinalis 


Primulas,  &c.,  are  to  be  seen  in  their  respective  seasons. 
The  size  and  rich  colouring  of  the  Gloxinias  .and  Begonias 
now  in  bloom,  which  have  excited  so  much  interest  at  the 
leading  shows  of  the  season,  came  in  for  much  admiration, 
as  also  did  the  heavy  crops  of  Melons,  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes.  The  party  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the 
various  types  of  vegetables  which  were  awarded  the  only 
gold  medal  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition. 

From  Wordsley  the  visitors  resumed  their  journey  to 
Kinver,  where  luncheon  was  provided  by  Messrs.  Webb, 
over  which  Mr.  Cadbury  presided.  The  party  then  left  for 
an  inspection  of  the  trial  grounds,  where  an  enjoyable 
time  was  spent  in  looking  over  the  numerous  trials  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  operations  may  be  gathered  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  trials  of  Peas.  Beans  and  other 
vegetables,  240  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  and  250  trials  of  other 
annuals,  but  time  did  not  allow  of  a  complete  inspection 
of  the  seed  farms,  which  extend  to  2,000  acres.  At 
Ave  o'clock  tea  was  served,  and  after  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cadbury,  supported  by 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Jeffs,  to  Messrs.  Webb  for  their 
hospitality,  the  party  dispersed  to  visit  the  rock  houses 
and  Roman  encampment  at  the  famous  Kinver  Edge,  a 
return  being  made  to  the  Kinver  tram  terminus  en  route 
for  home.  It  was  generally  voted  that  the  outing  had 
been  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ever  held  by  the  societies. 


SOCIETIES 


SI  TTON  CULDKIELD  AND  DISTRICT  AND  WALSALL 

AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Thk  annual  outing  of  the  above  associations  took  place 
recently  to  the  extensive  seed  warehouses  at  Wordsley  and 
seed  farms  and  trial  grounds  at  Kinver,  by  the  kind 
invitation  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  King's  seedsmen, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  The  party,  numbering  about  l.'>o, 
included  Mr.  Joel  Cadbury,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Associations,  Jlr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Jett's  and  Mr.  Grove, 
was  conveyed  by  special  trams  from  Dudley  to  Wordsley, 
where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Edward  Webb  and  the  heads 
of  departments,  who  conducted  them  over  the  ortices, 
warehouses  and  greenhouses.  Adjoining  the  warehouses 
is  the  extensive  range  of  glass  ;  here  all  the  best  types 
of   florists'   flowers,    Calceolarias,    Cinerarias,    Begonias, 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair. 
Four  new  members  were  elected.  The  amount  of  sick  pay 
for  the  month  was  £46  8s.  (id.,  which  is  heavy  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  A  member  was  granted  lOs.  per  week 
for  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  convalescent  fund  in 
addition  to  his  sick  pay  to  enable  him  to  get  a  change  of 
air.    Arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner  are  being  made. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
THIS  society  held  its  annual  show  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Kirkcudbright,  recently,  when  there  was  a  good  competi- 
tion in  both  the  open  and  amateurs'  sections,  cut  flowers 
in  particular,  with  vegetables,  being  well  shown  and  of 
good  quality.  The  show  was  larger  than  that  of  last  year, 
and  many  things  were  of  better  quality  than  at  the  pre- 
ceding exhibition.  Non-competitive  exhibits  of  Roses  and 
other  flowers  were  shown  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  James 
lirown,  Knockbrex,  where  his  gardener,  Mr.  Bennet,  grows 
Roses  exceedingly  well ;  and  these  flowers  were  also 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  Smith  and  Sons,  Stranraer,  the 
collection  exhibited  by  that  Arm  being  representative  of 
the  best  flowers  of  the  day.  In  the  competitive  classes, 
Mr.  W.  M'Gufi'og,  Balmae,  was  awarded  the  medal 
presented  liy  Miss  Blackburn  for  a  talile  of  cut  flowers, 
with  an  excellent  exhibit.  In  the  class  for  a  circular 
table  of  plant",  Mr.  James  Duff,  Threave,  was  first  with 
a  good  table;  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  Barcaple,  and  Mr.  W. 
M'Giitfog,  Balmae,  being  respectively  second  and  third. 
Other  leading  winners  in  the  show  were  Messrs.  W.  Brown, 
J.  Drumraond,  W.  and  D.  Kelly,  R.  Webster,  W.  M'Cormack, 
B.  Rutherford,  R.  Middleton,  A.  S.  Murchie,  J.  Hannah, 
J.  A.  Gourlay  and  Mrs.  Gibson.  In  the  ladies'  classes  for 
bouquets,  itc,  Mrs.  Blyth,  Mrs.  Allan  and  Mrs.  Coleman 
were  the  first  in  various  classes. 


having  Carnation  Raby  Castle  and  Grass  arranged  in  low 
glasses.  Miss  Vert,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  was 
second  with  choice  flowers  of  Odontoglossum  oispum. 

Fruit. 
For  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  there  was  some  splendid 
fruit  staged,  and  Colonel  Archer  Houblon  (gardener,  Mr. 
Harrison),  Hallingbury  Place,  Bishop's  Stortford,  was  a 
good  first,  having  very  fine  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Black  Hamburgh,  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Melons. 
Mr.  G.  Beech,  gardener  to  T.  Barker,  Es((.,  M.P.,  The 
Grange,  was  an  excellent  second.  For  baskets  of  fruit 
M.  Glyn,  Esq.,  was  first ;  second,  Colonel  Archer  Houblon  ; 
third,  Mr.  Barker.  For  black  Grapes  Messrs.  J.  Balfour, 
Mrs.  Menet  and  Mr.  G.  Barnes  won  in  the  order  named. 
For  other  black  varieties  Messrs.  Balfour,  Glyn  and 
Colonel  Archer  Houblon  were  successful.  Plums  and 
other  small  fruits  were  numerous,  and  Messrs.  Barnes, 
F.  A.  Taylor  and  Croft  had  very  fine  Cherries. 

Vegetables. 
These  occupied  much  space,  there  being  a  great  number 
of  single  dishes.  For  the  collection  of  twelve  distinct 
varieties  J.  Balfour,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Jelferies),  Moor 
Hall,  Harlow,  was  a  splendid  first,  having  perfect  roots, 
fine  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Tomatoes  and  Emperor  Beans. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Croft  was  a  good  second  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Woods 
third.  For  six  varieties  Mr.  W.  J.  Kindell  was  first,  Mrs. 
Gee  second  and  G.  Barnes  third.  For  Tomatoes  Colonel 
Archer  Houblon  led,  Mr.  Barker  being  second. 

NON-OOMPETITIVE  GROUPS 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  beautiful  herba- 
ceous cut  flowers,  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Son  Roses,  Mr. 
Scruby  Roses  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  Waltham  Cross,  herbaceous 
flowers.  These  groups  added  greatly  to  the  decoration  of 
the  tents. 

***  Owing  to  the  demand  on  qui-  space  we  are  obliged  to 
hold  over  the  report,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  until  next  ireck. 


BISHOP'S  STORTFORD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society 

was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  Silver  Leys,  and  was  a  great 

success  from  all  points  of  view. 

Plants. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  arranged  for  effect  was  taken 
ny  Mr.  J.  Vert,  gardener  to"  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Howard 
(le  Walden,  Audley  End,  Safl'ron  Walden,  and  was 
lieautifully  arranged,  having  splendid  Liliuni  auratums, 
Crotons,  Dracajnas  and  Huniea  elegans.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  G.  Beech,  gardener  to  T.  Barker,  Esq.,  M.P., 
for  a  very  fine  group  ;  Mr.  Harrison,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Archer  HouliUm,  Hallingbury  Place,  Bishop's  Stortford, 
being  a  close  third. 

For  foliage  plants  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  was  again 
first,  and  Mr.  Woods.  Stansted,  second.  The  last-named 
exhibitor  was  first  lor  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  also  for  Ferns. 

CUT  Flowers. 

It  was  a  trying  day  for  Roses  and  cut  flowers  owing  to 
the  great  heat.  The  premier  award  for  Roses  was  taken 
by  F.  E.  Croft,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Longhurst), 
Stanstead  Abbotts,  Mr.  Pritchard  being  second  ;  and  in  the 
smaller  class  Tresham  Gilbey,  Esq.,  was  first. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  is  always  a  great  feature  here,  and  Messrs.  G.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  an  easy  first  with  grand  flowers. 
This  well-known  firm  rarely  fails  in  the  open  class,  and 
they  had  splendid  trusses  of  Chrysanthemum  King 
Edward,  Platycodon  grandiflora,  Aconitum  pyrenaicum 
and  Phloxes.  Mr.  Parker  of  Hertford  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Woods  third.  In  a  smaller  class  Mrs.  W.  T.  Gee  was 
first.  Colonel  Healey  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Holland  third. 
The  collections  of  Sweet  Peas  were  numerous.  For  the 
best  collection  Mr.  Barker  was  first  and  H.  Harrison, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Lee)  second.  For  twelve  bunches 
Messrs.  .lohnson  and  Tresham  Gilbey  won  in  the  order 
named. 

Table  Decorations 

■L'hese  were  fewer  than  usual,  but  they  represented 
splendid  quality.    Miss  E.  A.  Spencer,  Stansted,  was  first, 


"  Countpy  Life"  for  August22  contains, 
among  other  articles,  an  illustrated  account  of 
Kirklees  Park,  Yorks  ;  "Herefords  at  Evesbatjh 
Court"  (illustrated);  "The  Pochard  in  Kent," 
by  John  Walpole-IJond ;  "  The  Fascination  of 
the  Trout,"  by  A.  R.  Haig  Brown  ;  "In  the 
Garden"  (illustrated). 

Obituary— Mr.  Henry  Balderson. 

The  death  of  the  above  well-known  amateur 
horticulturist  took  place  on  the  12th  inst.  at  his 
residence.  Corner  Hall,  Boxmoor,  Herts,  and 
though  for  the  past  two  years  illness  has  pre- 
vented him  taking  an  active  part  in  horticultural 
matters,  till  the  last  he  was  much  interested  in 
his  garden  at  Corner  Hall,  and  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  horti- 
culture. For  many  years  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  found  in  him  a  strong  supporter,  and  he 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  fruit  committee,  and  by 
his  presence  and  help  a  good  friend  to  the 
gardening  charities.  At  his  Boxmoor  residence 
he  grew  Grapes  well,  and  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  present  Hemel 
Hempstead  Horticultural  Society.  In  1900  he 
was  Mayor  of  the  borough,  following  the  late  Sir 
Astley  Pdston  Cooper,  Birt.  He  was  till  the 
time  of  his  death  an  alderman  of  the  borough, 
chairman  of  several  important  committees  and  of 
the  gasworks,  a  director  of  the  waterworks,  a 
prominent  Freemason,  a  great  friend  ol  the  lo^al 
friendly  societies  and  for  over  fifty  years  church- 
warden of  Boxmoor,  also  for  some  time  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  His  last 
public  act  was  the  opening  of  the  new  fire  station. 
Mr.  Balderson  w-as  born  at  Gadebridge  in  the 
year  1830.  In  his  early  days  he  was  an  ardent 
Volunteer,  being  in  18.59  second  lieutenant  when 
the  corps  was  started.  He  leaves  six  daughters 
and  one  son,  losing  his  youngest  son  in  the  South 
African  War. 


Catalogues  Received. 


Bulbs— 3.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  London ;  W.  Cuthush  and  Sons'  Nurseries, 
Highgate,  N.  :  Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth,  Bart.,  Lissadell, 
Sligo ;  D.  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 
E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Limited,  Paragon  Square,  Hull ; 
J.  A.  Laing,  Seal  Chart,  near  Sevenoaks  ;  Cooper  Taber 
and  Co.,  Limited,  00,  Southwark  Street,  S. E.  ;  and  E.  H. 
Krelage  and  Sons,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Rnlbx  and  Wiiiti-r  Ftaiivrs  — W.  Paul  and  Sons,  Royal 
Nurseries,  AVallliani  Cross. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  q^iestions 
relating  to   matters  upon  which  they    wish  advice  from  i 
competent  authorities.     With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the   '^Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous  '■ 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers  , 
iinll  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  m.ust  be  ivritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  cttw?  notes, 
but  he  ivill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  ivill  be  taken,  and,  ivhere  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  ivill  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  ivhick  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


THE    GREAT    SHREWSBURY 
SHOW. 


HIS,  the  thirty-fourth  meeting  of  the 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society,  is 
once  more  past  and  gone.  It  opened 
under  pleasant  auspices  on  Wednes- 
day, the  19th  inet. ,  in  the  beautiful 
Quarry  Grounds,  the  weather,  although  dull, 
being  pleasant,  with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  from 
the  east. 

The  great  advance  made  in  horticultural  pro- 
gress during  the  past  twenty -five  years  is  f  ocussed 
and  practically  demonstrated  at  this  annual 
meeting  at  Shrewsbury  as  it  is  perhaps  at  no 
other  horticultural  meeting  in  the  kingdom. 
High  culture  is  here  represented  in  every 
department  of  practical  gardening.  The  only 
thing  lacking  to  complete  its  inclusiveness  is  an 
important  class  for  Orchids.  The  season  of  the 
year  bars  this,  as  there  are  comparatively  few  in 
bloom  at  the  time  the  show  is  held. 

Of  rare,  interesting  and  beautiful  plants,  not 
only  the  best  are  seen  here,  but  such  examples  of 
high  culture,  combined  with  the  art  of  artistic 
arrangement  in  combination,  are  brought  before 
the  public  as  is  witnessed  in  few,  if  any,  other 
shows  within  the  kingdom.  The  groups  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect  and  the  great  specimen  plants 
dominate,  no  doubt,  the  exhibition  as  far  as  the 
general  public  are  concerned.  The  groups  were 
eleven  in  number,  each  occupying  250  square  feet, 
divided  into  two  classes — one  for  ornamental 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  combined  and 
another  for  ornamental  foliaged  plants  only. 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons  took  the  first  prize  of 
£2.5  in  each  class. 

It  would  occupy  many  pages  of  The  Garden 
to  describe  the  plant  and  cut  flower  treasures  of 
this  wonderful  show.  I  must,  however,  mention 
an  exhibit  of  hybrid  Water  Lilies  by  Mr.  Amos 
Perry  of  Enfield  which  interested  hosts  of  the 
visitors.  They  included  most  of  the  best  varie- 
ties and  were  in  lovely  bloom.  The  tank  in 
which  they  were  arranged  was  surrounded  by 
rocky  mounds  profusely  planted  with  beautiful 
water  plants,  producing,  I  thought,  as  a  whole  a 
delightful  picture  of  this  natural  style  of  gar- 
dening. 

There  is  one  class  in  the  plant  section  I 
should  particularly  like  to  mention,  namely. 
Class  7.  The  prizes  here  are  offered  for  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants  grown  in  pots  not  exceeding 
10  inches  in  diameter,  the  object  being  to  pro- 
mote high  cultural  skill  in  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  truly  its  object  on  this  occasion  was  fully 
attained.  Such  grand  specimens  grown  in  suoh 
small  pots  conclusively  prove  that  the  art  of 
plant   growing  in    England  is   still   well  to  the 


fore.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  also  went  to 
Messrs.  Cypher. 

Fruit  is  a  most  important  section  of  the  show. 
I  can  only  describe  it  as  simply  grand.  The  new 
champion  class — introduced  this  year  for  the  first 
time — for  thirty  dishes  of  fruit  decorated  with 
flowers  proved  most  successful  and  popular.  Mr. 
Barnes  of  Eaton  Hall  Gardens  was  the  victor, 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Goodacre  of  Elvaston 
Castle  Gardens.  The  Grape  and  other  fruit 
classes  were  well  filled  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  Grapes  were  not  so  fine  in  bunch  or  berry  as 
I  have  seen  them  on  other  occasions  at  Shrews- 
bury. Lord  Hastings's  grand  exhibits  of  former 
years  were  absent.  To  close  this  brief  mention 
of  the  fruit  exhibits  would  be  incomplete  without 
noticing  the  magnificent  groups  of  fruit  trees  in 
pots  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Rivers  of  Sawbridge- 
worth  and  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

No  section  of  the  exhibition  has  shown  greater 
progress  of  late  years  than  has  that  devoted  to 
vegetables.  Instead  of  being  considered  of  minor 
importance,  it  now  commands  the  ready  homage 
not  only  of  growers,  but  of  the  public  generally, 
by  the  magnificence  and  perfection  of  growth  it 
has  attained  to.  The  exhibits  in  the  open  class 
completely  filled  a  large  tent.  The  greatest 
interest  was  centred  in  Class  138,  in  which  the 
society  offered  a  first  prize  of  £10  for  nine 
dishes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  as  the  two 
champion  vegetable  growers  were  competing  in 
this  class — Mr.  Beckett  of  Aldenham  Gardens 
and  Mr.  Gibson  of  Welbeck  Gardens — that 
something  worth  looking  at  would  be  placed 
before  the  judges.  It  proved  so,  Mr.  Beckett's 
collection  being  in  the  estimation  of  competent 
judges  one  of  the  best  and  most  perfect  coUec- 
It  also  won  a  challenge  cup 
Mr.  Gibson's  ooUeetion  was 
a  few  points  below  the  first- 
OWEN   TnoMAS. 


tions  ever  put  up 
value  10  guineas, 
also  superb,  but 
prize  group. 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

September  1. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  Lecture  at  three 
o'clock  on  "The  History  of  Garden  Making,'  by 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  A.R.I.B.A. 


East  Anglian    Hopticultural 

Club. — "The  Cultivation  of  the  Cucumber: 
its  Diseases  and  Remedies. "  This  was  the  subject 
chosen  by  the  president  of  this  club,  Mr.  J. 
Powley,  for  an  essay  competition  open  to  all 
members  for  the  August  meeting.  Three  papers 
were  received  and  read,  great  interest  was  taken 
in  the  subject,  and  the  three  judges,  Messrs. 
T.  B.  Field,  H.  Read  and  H.  Goude  had  a  good 
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lengthy  deliberation  before  making  their  awards. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  :  First,  Mr.  C. 
Matthews  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Kemp  ;  third,  Mr. 
C  H.  Fox.  The  subject  brought  out  a  good 
discussion,  and  included  many  practical  points. 
Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener  to  Louis  Tillett,  Esq., 
M.  P. ,  staged  some  grand  Peaches,  as  also  did 
Mr.  W.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Harmer, 
Esq.  Flowers,  pot  plants  and  vegetables  were 
also  in  strong  force  in  the  monthly  competition. 
—P. 

National     Dahlia    Society.  —  The 

annual  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  above 
society  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Thursday,  September  3.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Thomas,  68,  Shakespeare  Road,  Hanwell,  W. 

National  Rose  Society's  autumn 

show. — This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibitions  of  the  year,  the  recent 
rains  having  helped  the  plants  considerably.  We 
alwaj's  enjoy  this  display,  as  Roses  in  September 
are  as  welcome  in  the  garden  or  at  the  exhibition 
&s  they  are  in  July.  There  seems  a  richer  depth 
■of  colouring  in  the  flowers  and  the  fragrance  is 
stronger.  This  exhibition  is,  we  feel  sure,  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  interest  that  is  being  taken 
in  the  raising  of  new  sorts  that  bloom  particularly 
in  the  autumn  months.  Raisers  should  direct 
their  attention  to  the  autumn-flowering  climbers 
in  particular.  There  is  a  sad  dearth  of  these  as 
yet. 

The  Countess  of  Sell^irk's 
Cottag'e    Gardens     Ppizes.  — As    in 

former  jears,  the  Countess  of  Selkirk  has  given 
prii'^s  for  cottage  gardens  and  climbers  upon  the 
estate  of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright,  and 
there  were  thirty-one  entries  for  the  competition. 
The  awards,  together  with  a  general  report  on 
the  gardens,  have  just  been  issued  by  the  judge, 
Mr.  R.  Service,  Dumfries.  In  the  report  Mr. 
Service  remarks  upon  the  use  so  largely  made  of 
bedding  plants,  and  urges  that  the  cottagers 
should  devote  more  of  their  gardens  to  hardy 
border  flowers  instead  of  these.  He  comments, 
in  generally  favourable  terms,  upon  the  gardens 
and  the  taste  displayed  in  their  cultivation  and 
arrangement.  The  leading  awards  are  as  follows  : 
Gardens  within  a  two-mile  radius  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. Best  gardens— First,  Mrs.  Kelly,  The 
Stell ;  second,  Mrs.  C.  Dorrance,  The  Stell  ; 
third,  Mrs.  M'Coull,  The  Stell  ;  fourth,  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Auchenfleur.  Best  creeping  plants — 
First,  Mrs.  J.  Dorrance,  Mutehill ;  second,  Mrs. 
Graham,  Auchenfleur.  Gardens  and  creepers 
outside  the  two-mile  radius — First,  Miss  Dickson, 
The  Doon  ;  second,  Mrs.  Graham,  Low  Newton  ; 
third,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Burnfoot  of  Borgue.  Balmae 
district,  gardens  and  creepers — First,  Mrs. 
M'Kie,  Little  Balmae ;  second,  Mrs.  Welsh, 
Dromore. 

Dundee   Parks   Superintendent. 

Mr.  James  Camoohan,  who  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  superintendent  of  the  Dundee  City 
parks,  having  intimated  a  desire  to  have  an 
assistant  on  account  of  his  advancing  years,  the 
parks  committee  came  to  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  him  for  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  and  successor.  There  were  some  sixty 
candidates  for  the  appointment,  and  it  was  finally 
given  to  Mr.  Alexander  MacRea,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Gilroy,  Balumbie,  who  was  appointed  unani- 
mously. Mr.  MacRea,  although  a  comparatively 
young  man,  has  had  a  long  gardening  experience, 
beginning  at  Geddes,  Nairn.  After  passing 
through  a  number  of  good  gardens  for  experi- 
ence, he  was  for  some  time  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Burk, 
Adderley,  Monifieth,  whence  he  went  to  Balum- 
bie, where  he  has  been  for  eight  years.  Mr. 
MacRea's  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
district  give  contidence  for  the  belief  that  his 
ri'i/iiiie  will  be  a  great  success. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion—  The  members  of  the  Dundee  and 
Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural  Associations  had 


on  the  15th  inst.  an  opportunity,  of  which  a 
number  availed  themselves,  of  visiting  The 
Tower,  Wormit,  the  property  of  Mr.  George 
Duncan,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  rock  garden 
there.  This  is  a  successful  piece  of  work,  exe- 
cuted by  a  Dundee  firm  of  landscape  gardeners, 
one  of  whom  accompanied  the  party  and  explained 
the  construction,  while  Mr.  Duncan  was  most 
assiduous  in  entertaining  the  visitors.  As  the 
rock  garden  was  formed  about  three  years  ago, 
the  plants  have  had  time  to  establish  themselves, 
so  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was  proved 
by  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  the  plants 
were  found. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not   responsible   for   the  opiniont 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


"The  Garden"  Flower  Show.— As 

one  who  saw  much  of  this  novel  and  excellent 
exhibition,  and  who  critically  examined  a  large 
number  of  the  exhibits  staged  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  I  should  like  to  endorse  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner  all  that  "  One  of  the  Judges  "  at 
page  381  has  said  concerning  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  exhibitions  I  have  seen.  Those  of 
your  readers  who  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  very  fine  collections  of  fruit  and  flowers 
staged  on  the  occasion  in  question  will  gather 
much  from  the  detailed  report  of  the  show,  and 
not  a  little  also  from  the  excellent  series  of 
pictures.  Several  of  these  pictures  reveal  in  a 
way  that  is  otherwise  impossible  the  superb 
character  and  excellence  of  a  few  of  the  winning 
groups,  and  will  further  assist  in  bringing  into 
closer  touch  that  larger  body  of  readers  inter- 
ested in  gardening  who  for  many  reasons  were 
prevented  from  seeing  the  display  for  themselves. 
The  very  widespread  interest  taken  in  the  show 
may  be  gathered  from  the  report  itself,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  exhibitors  from  Gloucester, 
Derby,  Cambridge,  Herts,  Sussex,  Lanark,  Maid- 
stone and  Market  Harborough  were  among  the 
most  successful.  The  freshness  of  the  exhibits, 
apart  from  their  high  quality,  was  a  matter  of 
frequent  comment  during  the  day,  and  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  those  responsible  for 
their  preparation,  packing  and  staging.  Many 
exhibits  from  long  distances,  unattended  by  their 
owners,  were  staged  with  care  and  skill,  losing 
little  or  nothing  in  consequence.  In  short,  the 
occasion,  like  the  display,  may  well  be  regarded 
as  unique,  and  for  this  extremely  gratifying 
result  the  contributors  thereto,  in  common  with 
the  promoters,  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  eSbrts. — Visitor. 

Popular  confusion  in  nomencla- 
ture. —  Your  correspondent  P.  Clapham, 
page  395,  is  very  severe  upon  the  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  for  the  inaccuracies  to  be  met  with 
in  some  catalogues.  That  grievous  mistakes  are 
sometimes  made  cannot  be  denied,  but  the 
greatest  sinners  in  this  respect  are  the  botanists, 
who  are  continually  chopping  and  changing  the 
names  about  without  any  apparent  reason, 
except  that  of  self  glorification,  in  order  to  pose 
as  the  authority  for  some  new  name.  I  might 
quote  many  instances,  but  one  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  troubles  to  which  we  gardeners  are 
subjected  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  correct  name 
of  any  particular  plant.  In  the  forties  of  the 
last  century  William  Lobb,  when  travelling  in 
Brazil  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  sent  home  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  flowering  climber,  to  which  the  name 
of  Manettia  bicolor  was  given.  As  the  tubular- 
shaped  blossoms  are  in  colour  red  and  yellow, 
the  specific  name  of  bicolor  is  a  decidedly 
appropriate  one.  By  this  name  the  plant  was 
always  known  till  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
when  it  was  named  at  Kew  Manettia  luteo-rubra, 
and  as  such  it  is  given  in  the  "  Kew  Hand  List," 
with  that  of  bicolor  as  a  synonym.  Some 
little    time   after    that    it    was    figured    in    the 


Botanical  Ma(jazine  as  M.  bicolor,  the  old  name 
being  there  retained.  Yet  another  indignity  has 
fallen  to  this  unfortunate  plant,  for  it  is,  I  see, 
at  Kew  now  labelled  Manettia  inflata.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  compiler  of  a  catalogue  is 
at  his  wits'  end  to  know  which  to  take  as  his 
authority — the  name  the  plant  has  been  known 
by  for  half  a  century  and  supported  by  the 
Botanical  Magazi/ie,  the  "Kew  Hand  List"  or 
the  present-day  labelling  at  Kew.  We  are  some- 
times told  to  take  the  "  Index  Kewensis"  as  our 
authority,  but  the  price  of  such  a  work  is  beyond 
the  means  of  many.  There  is  another  point  con- 
nected with  catalogue  nomenclature,  and  that  is 
many  names  are  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  popular 
mind  to  omit  them  from  a  nurseryman's  cata- 
logue, even  if  they  are  according  to  the  botanist's 
dictum  incorrect.  For  instance,  Indian  Rhodo- 
dendrons would  leave  many  in  doubt  as  to  the 
plants  intended  ;  but  Indian  Azaleas  are  under- 
stood by  everyone,  yet  botanists  tell  us  that  with 
the  exception  of  our  little  Azalea  or  Loiseleuria 
prooumbeiis  all  plants  known  as  such  in  gardens 
are  Rhododendrons.  Granting  this  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  nurseryman 
to  retain  the  name  of  Azalea  in  order  to  render 
the  plants  recognisable  to  many.  Exactly 
the  same  applies  to  the  Hippeastrums,  which 
are  still  generally  known  as  Amaryllis.  A 
great  number  of  instances  might  be  quoted, 
but  enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  the 
compiler  of  a  trade  catalogue  is  not  the  only 
sinner. — H.  P. 

Notes   from    County    Down.— The 

seasons  this  year  have  been  very  variable,  the 
spring  cold  and  late,  difficulty  being  found  in 
starting  bedding  plants  and  Vegetable  Marrows 
out  of  doors.  Many  early  seeds  were  failures, 
and  Peas  and  Sweet  Peas  had  to  be  sown  twice 
to  provide  proper  supplies.  Everything  has, 
however,  improved  since,  a  fine  supply  of 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  frames  being  forth- 
coming, and,  by  the  way,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
large  supply  of  dead  leaves  for  keeping  up  long 
heat  in  the  frames.  In  our  rambles  by  the 
shore  and  through  the  woods  here,  we  picked  up 
the  Sea  Starwort,  the  Willow  Herb  and  the  Bog 
Pimpernel,  all  beautiful  flowers  of  the  field. — 
Walter  Smyth,  Holyirood,  County  Down. 

Keepings  Vineries  free  of  wasps. 

I  have  been  much  troubled  with  wasps  in  the 
Vineries  here,  and  although  all  ventilators  were 
covered  with  butter  cloth  and  bottles  of  syrup 
hung  about  they  still  managed  to  get  in  and  do 
considerable  damage.  The  beginning  of  last  week 
an  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  I  cut  small  branches 
of  common  Laurel  and  hung  them  up  in  the 
houses,  and  since  the  leaves  began  to  wither  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  wasp.  I  hope  this  may 
be  of  use  to  others  similarly  situated. — H. 
ToMLiNSON,  Gardener,  Cossin0o7i,  Bridgwater. 

Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer.— 

Since  reading  the  remarks  of  Mr.  G.  Clapham 
re  the  above  under  "Sweet  Pea  Prospects"  in 
The  Garden  of  the  25th  ult.,  and  those  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Barwise  in  the  issue  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  have 
devoted  some  time  to  a  careful  study  of  this 
variety.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Clap- 
ham as  regards  sports,  but  in  even  worse  plight, 
for  out  of  a  score  plants  I  have  only  four 
giving  true  flowers.  After  reading  Mr.  Barwise's 
theory  of  possible  cross-fertilisation  by  means  of 
"  insects,  wind,  or  any  other  agency,"  I  went 
straight  away  to  my  plants  and  examined  scores 
of  blooms,  and  I  must  say  I  found  the  Spencer 
varieties,  at  the  .stage  when  fertilisation  takes 
place,  with  stigma  quite  as  carefully  protected 
by  keel  and  wings  as  in  any  of  the  "  old-fashioned 
Eckfordian  type."  I  do  not  say  Mr.  Barwi.se  has 
not  seen  flowers  with  stigma  exposed,  for  I  have 
seen  such  myself  at  various  times  and  on  plants 
of  several  varieties,  both  old  and  new  ;  but  the 
peculiarity  was  always  due  to  some  malformation 
of  the  bloom,  brought  about  by  an  uneven  deve- 
lopment of  wings  or  keel.  For  my  part  I  am 
inclined  to  think   Mr.   Clapham  has   got  nearer 
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the  true  cause  than  Mr.  Barwise,  because  to  any 
observant  student  of  the  Meudelian  theory  of 
cross-fertilisation  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  supposition  that  the  variety  Countess 
Spencer,  being  a  new  "break"  among  Sweet 
Peas,  is  an  impure  dominant,  and  therefore 
likely  to  retain  that  character  generation  after 
generation  ;  and  to  my  thinking — but  I  may  be 
wrong — it  is  only  by  using  it  as  one  parent  in  a 
new  cross  and  getting  it  bred  as  a  pure  dominant 
that  fixed  varieties  having  the  same  conformation 
and  colouring  can  be  obtained  ;  and  if  one  knew 
the  history  of  any  similar  variety — Audrey  Crier, 
for  instance — since  raised,  possibly  that  is  the 
course  that  has  been  taken. — William  Booth, 
Howsham,  Lincoln. 

Cposa-feptilisation    of  Sweet 

Peas. — Mr.  J.  F.  Barwise's  account  of  his 
seeing  the  stigma  of  some  Sweet  Peas  pro- 
truding outside  the  keel  before  the  stamens 
were  ready  to  fertilise  came  as  a  'surprise  to 
me.  Since  then  I  have  examined  several 
hundreds  of  blooms,  but  have  failed  to  discover 
one  where  the  stigma  was  in  such  a  well- 
developed  state  as  Mr.  Barwise  says.  If  such  a 
state  of  things  does  occur,  we  can  at  once 
account  for  the  number  of  rogues  which  appear 
every  year  among  the  modern  Sweet  Peas.  My 
experience  has  been  that  before  the  flower  is 
half  developed  pollination  has  taken  place,  and 
by  the  time  the  stigma  appears  outside  the  keel 
fertilisation  is  effected.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Barwise  that  the  wings  do  not  lie  so  closely  over 
the  keel  in  the  modern  Sweet  Peii  as  in  the  older 
sorts,  but  that  does  not  in  the  least,  in  my 
opinion,  alter  the  cause  of  so  many  rogues 
appearing.  When  I  wrote  that  out  ot  fifteen 
plants  of  Countess  Spencer  only  six  were  true, 
this  has  been  my  average  for  at  least  four  years, 
and  when  Mr.  Barwise  says  that  his  packet  did 
not  contain  a  rogue  I  forthwith  broke  the  Tenth 
Commandment.  I  shall  watch  with  great  in- 
terest during  the  remainder  of  the  season  for  the 
appearance  of  the  stigma  before  the  pollen  sac 
has  burst,  for  this  to  me  is  a  point  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  I  thank  Mr.  Barwise 
for  mentioning  it. — P.  Clapham. 

Cervantes'  Daffodil. — With  reference 
to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob's  remarks  over  this 
"  first  of  all "  early  trumpet  variety,  allow  me  to 
mention  that  it  is  as  far  apart  from  a  relationship 
with  Princess  as  John  o'  Groats  and  Land's  End 
in  England.  There  is  no  possible  affinity,  as  I 
know  all  about  it,  being  its  introdixcer  at  the 
start  twenty  years  since.  It  is  a  wonderful 
increaser  and  succeeds  in  any  soil,  the  lighter  the 
better.  We  usually  flower  it  here  before  Christ- 
mas. We  are  sorry  that  the  stock  is  very  much 
run  on  this  season  by  market  growers,  this  on 
account  of  the  wants  of  our  private  customers. — 
W.  Baylor  Hartland,  Ard  Cairn,  Cork. 

Growing'  Carnations.— I  notice  your 
correspondent,  C.  Ruse,  gives  some  useful  hints 
on  growing  Carnations  in  your  issue  of  the  15th 
inst.  On  one  point  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
him.  When  layering  he  advises  giving  an 
upward  cut  for  about  1  inch  through  the  stem. 
I  find  it  is  much  better  to  stop  the  knife  at,  say, 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch,  so  long 
as  the  cut  is  made  clean  through  a  joint.  The 
drawback  to  having  such  a  long  tongue  is  that  it 
is  apt  to  snap  off  when  taking  them  up  for  plant- 
ing out,  however  carefully  the  work  may  be 
done.  When  this  happens  the  plant  is  useless, 
as  the  roots  are  emitted  at  the  joint  which  should 
be  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  I  have  had  these 
mishaps  happen  myself  when  planting  out,  but 
by  making  a  short  tongue  it  is  avoided.  Of 
course,  they  will  root  just  as  well  from  a  long 
tongue  and  may  be  taken  up  all  right  with  extra 
care,  but  where  one  man  has  a  few  thousands  to 
plant  out  it  is  a  case  of  quick  handling  when 
suitable  planting  weather  comes  round.  —  A. 
Childs,  Brown  Candorer,  Alresjord,  HanU. 

A.  remarltable  crop  ol  Peas.— in 

these  days   of  intensive  cultivation  and  heavy 
cropping  I  think  it  may  interest  j'our  readers  to 


hear  about  a  remarkable  crop  of  Peas  (Duke  of 
Albany)  which  we  have  just  marketed  from  our 
small  holding  in  Kent.  Early  in  May  we  planted 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  with  half  a  bushel  of  the 
above  Peas.  Between  August  1  and  8  we 
picked  from  this  plot  .36  bushels  and  there  are 
still  quite  4  bushels  to  gather  ;  therefore,  forty 
multiplied  by  eight  would  give  a  yield  of  320 
l)ushels  to  the  acre.  Is  not  this  a  record  yield,  as 
the  average  crop  is  computed  at  1.50  bushels  to 
170  bushels  per  acre?  The  price  obtained  has 
been  3s.  a  bushel,  or  £6  for  the  crop,  which  works 
out  at  £48  to  the  acre.  The  seed  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Harrison  of  Maidstone.  We  attribute 
this  heavy  crop  to  two  things — thin  sowing  and 
constant  hoeing,  added  to  a  favourable  season. 
Our  market  garden  has  only  been  under  cultiva- 
tion for  four  months,  and  the  whole  gives 
returns  approaching  these  figures.  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove  an  axiom  which  I  have 
propounded  for  many  years,  namely,  that 
' '  Agriculture  can  be  made  a  paying  profession 
for  women." — Edith  Bradley,  Oreenu-ay  Court, 
HoUingbourju',  Kent.  [No  doubt  a  crop  of  Peas 
working  out  at  320  bushels  per  acre  was  a  record 
one.  Yours  being  40  bushels  for  twenty  rods 
runs  to  about  3  bushels  per  rod,  which,  after 
all,   for  deep-worked,    well-manured  ground,  of 


A    FINE   GROnP   OF   P.BONIES   IN    DR.   MCWATT's 

garden,  moeelands,  duns,  n.  e. 

such  a  Pea  as  Duke  of  Albany  is  far  from  being 
exceptional.  Presumably  the  Peas  were  not 
staked.  If  they  were,  while  materially  adding 
to  the  cost,  the  produce  would  have  been  heavier. 
We  assume,  however,  the  Peas  were  grown  field 
fashion,  that  is,  lying  on  the  ground,  in  rows 
2i  feet  apart.  Thus  treated  we  have  had  a  bushel 
of  ripe  seed  per  rod  from  Senator.  A  very 
interesting  addition  to  your  note  would  have 
been  rent  of  land,  cost  of  manure,  of  labour, 
of  seed,  of  gathering,  of  baskets,  of  marketing 
and  other  small  items  of  expenditure  to  set 
against  your  £6  receipts,  that  a  balance  of  net 
profit  might  have  been  shown.  Also,  while  you 
claim  that  agriculture  may  be  made  a  paying 
vocation  for  women,  will  you  please  say  how 
much  of  the  labour  of  trenching  or  deep  digging 
of  the  soil,  getting  on  manure,  &c. ,  was  done  by 
women. — Ed.] 

P.EONIES    IN    SCOTLAND. 

The  above  illustration  is  from  a  photograph 
kindly  sent  to  us  bj'  Dr.  McWatt  of  Slore- 
lands,  Duns,  N.B.  The  Pieonies  are  growing 
in  Dr.  McWatt's  garden,  where  the  soil  and 
climate  are  evidently  -  ery  suitable  for  these 
handsome  plants. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


GOOSEBERKIES   ON   NORTH   WALLS 
FOK    LATE    SUPPLIES. 

T'lE  value  of  the  Gooseberry  on  a  north 
wall  is  often  overlooked  by  amateur.s 
who  like  these  fruits  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible,  and,  once  the  wall 
is  furnished,  the  trees  give  very  little 
trouble  indeed.  A  few  years  ago  I 
advised  an  amateur  to  make  a  trial  of  Goose- 
berries, and  double  cordons  were  planted.  The 
wall,  being  only  7  feet  high,  was  quickly 
furnished  and  has  never  failed  to  bear  a  good 
crop,  though  the  plants  get  rather  rough  treat- 
ment, shears  being  employed  to  keep  the  growths 
cut  back,  and  only  a  nail  here  and  there  to  keep 
a  main  growth  in  position.  I  have  seen  a  good 
crop  from  north  walls  when  the  earlier  crops  in 
the  open  were  quite  ruined  by  frost  in  conse- 
quence of  their  early  flowering. 

Another  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
is  to  plant  several  sorts,  as  variety  is  liked  for 
dessert  purposes.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
advise  all  the  Lancashire  Prize  Gooseberries  for 
wall  work,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  growth, 
but  most  of  them  are  much  better  grown  thus, 
as,  having  a  spreading  growth,  they  well  repay 
the  support  of  a  trellis  or  north  wall.  They 
give  a  splendid  return  and  fruits  of  delicious 
flavour,  and  the  buds  are  protected  much  easier 
from  birds  early  in  the  year  and  when  the  fruits 
are  ripe,  as  a  net  or  thin  tiffany  hung  over  the 
trees  is  easily  placed  in  position. 

Trees  are  grown  purposely  for  this  work,  and 
their  training  is  a  simple  matter.     It  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  growths  of  the  main  shoots  and 
stop  all  breast  wood  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  shoot — that  is,  continue  the  terminals  and  stop 
all  side  shoots  not  required.     I   have  mentioned 
the  large-berried  varieties,  and  in  addition  would 
advise  a   large   percentage  of   the  small  berried 
siirts,   as  I  consider  these  even  superior  to  the 
larger   ones.      These   latter   bear   so   freely   and 
make  a  much  closer  growth,  so  that  the  wall  is 
much  sooner  covered.     Autumn  planting,  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  is  best,  as  the  purchaber 
will  secure  nuich  stronger  trees,  which  will  grow- 
much  better  the  next  season  and  give  less  trouble. 
As  regards  the  distance  to  plant,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  shape  of  the  trees  at  the  start      A  fan- 
trained  requires  more  room  than  a  double  cordon. 
Those  with  three  shoots,  or  triple  cordons,  are 
best,  and  they  may  be  planted  so  that  each   tree 
has  at  least  1  foot  to  IJ   feet  clear  from  the  side 
growths  when   planted.     A  great  deal   depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  tree  and   height  of  wall  to 
cover.     On  a   low   wall,   single   cordons  planted 
IJ  feet  or  2  feet  apart  soon  furnish  the  wall  and 
give  a  crop  the  first  season.     The  trees  should, 
late  in   the   autumn   each   year,  have   a   liberal 
mulch  of  decayed  manure  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
The  following  varieties  are   suitable   for   this 
system  of   culture  :    The   new  Langley  Gage,   a 
recent  introduction  from  Messrs.  Veitch's  Lang- 
ley    nurseries,    is   a    splendid    white   berry   for 
flavour,  and  the  plant  has  a  free  habit.     Golden 
Gem  is  also  a  delicious  fruit,  small,  but  of  the 
best  possible  flavour.     Langley  Beauty  is  a  large 
yellow    fruit   of   great   excellence.      Among  the 
older  sorts  of  the  smaller  berries  worth  noting 
are  Golden  Drop,  Yellow  Champagne,  Sulphur, 
White   Swan,    Whitesmith,    Cheshire    Lass    or 
Shiner,   Glenton  Green,  Greengage  and   Hedge- 
hog,   and  the  well-known  reds  such   as   Keen's 
Seedling,  Crown  Bob,  Red  Champagne,  Warring- 
ton (very  late)  and  Industry.     There  are  so  many 
large  varieties  that  I  will  only  note  a  few.   Greens : 
British   Queen,   Shiner,  Glenton,  Stockwell  and 
Telegraph.     Reds :    Crown  Bob,   London,   Dan's 
Mistake  and  Speedwell.     Whites :  Alma,  King  of 
Trumps,  Swan,  Transparent  and  Lancer.  'Yellows: 
Drill,  Keepsake,  Leader,  Leveller  and  Trumpeter. 
The  above  include  early  and  late  sorts,  and  are 
noted  for  their  flavour.  G.  W.  B. 
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AUTUMN  SALADS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

M  ATEURS  are  at  times  at  a  disadvantage, 
as  the  seasons  vary  so  much  that  a 
sowing  on  a  given  date  is  not  always 
reliable.  Dates  of  sowing,  however, 
are  not  the  most  important  points, 
as  the  toil,  situation  and  other  details 
so  much  influence  the  crop.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  by  no  means  a  ditEoult  matter  to  get  good 
salads  from  October  to  Christmas,  and  this  may 
be  done  at  a  small  cost  by  growing  in  good  land, 
by  not  crowding  the  plants,  thinning  freely  and 
transplanting  w  hen  necessary.  It  may  be  thought 
that  to  do  this  glass  protection  is  a  necessity,  but 
this  is  not  imperative,  though  if  a  cold  frame  is 
available  this  is  a  great  help,  as  Lettuce,  one  ot 
the  best  salads,  is  the  most  tender,  and  is  always 
a  valuable  adjunct,   but  not    by  any   means  a 

necessity.  .    ,  ,         ,  ,       r  a 

Endire.— This  is  one  ot  the  most  useful  salad 
plants  grown  ;  it  is  hardier  than  Lettuce  and  of 
easy  culture.     Seeds  should  be  sown  in  August, 
and  if  the  plants  are  given  ample  moisture  they 
will  give  a  good   return  at   the  season  named. 
The  Moss-curled  variety  is  the  best  looking,  but 
not  so  hardy,  and  for  late  use  I  would  advise  the 
Round-leaved  Batavian  ;    this  is  very  hardy  and 
superior  to  the  white.     Sown  very  thinly  in  good 
soil  on  an  open  border  the  plants  grow  quickly, 
and  the  thinnings  planted  out   1'2  inches  apart 
give   a   later   supply.      It   is   important  to  give 
plenty  of  room,  as  a  crowded  plant  is  very  tender 
and  is  soon  injured  by  frost.      In  transplanting 
do  the  work  in  dull  or  showery  weather.     Care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  roots,  and,  if 
possible,  to  get  some  soil  attached,  as  this  greatly 
assists  the  plants.     There  is  another  very  good 
hardy  Endive,  the  Winter  Curled,  a  large  leaf 
and  very  hardy  also,  and  Carter's  Oval-leaved,  a 
new  plain-leaved   Endive,   is   specially  good  for 
winter  salads.    I  have  had  this  on  an  open  border 
well  into  the  spring.      There  is  also  a  distinct 
salad   plant   known    as    Sutton's   Winter-leaved 
Lettuce  which  is  well  worth  amateurs'  attention. 
The  leaves  are  of  excellent  flavour  and  hardy, 
and  the  plants  stand  a  long  time. 

Lettuces.— I  am  unable  to  advise  these  with  the 
same  remarks  as  I  have  the  Endives,  as  owing  to 
their  tenderness  they  are  not  so  reliable,  but  some 
are  more  suitable  than  others,  and  if  a  frame  is 
available  my  remarks  as  regards  their  good 
keeping  are  applicable.  Even  without  glass 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  lift  Lettuce  at  the  approach 
of  frost  and  put  them  in  boxes  in  a  place  of 
shelter,  where  they  remain  good  for  a  consider- 
able time.  There  is  a  very  hardy  Lettuce  named 
Sutton's  Little  Oera,  which  is  well  worth  a  trial. 
It  is  a  Cos  variety,  but  very  dwarf,  and  it  cer- 
tainly stands  severe  weather  where  others  fail. 
It  is  small,  crisp  and  good.  The  hearts  are  very 
solid,  and  when  sown  in  August  or  September  is 
one  of  the  best  winter  varieties  I  have  ever 
grown.  Of  older  sorts  the  Stanstead  Park  and 
Hammersmith  Hardy  (Jreen  Cabbage  are  excellent 
autumn  and  winter  varieties.  These  sown  thinly 
on  an  open  quarter,  and  well  thinned  out  after- 
wards, will  be  found  the  most  hardy  of  this 
section.  1  have  referred  to  cold  frames,  and 
wheie  these  are  available  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift 
full-grown  Lettuce  at  the  approach  of  frost  and 
place  therein,  leaving  the  smaller  plants  for 
succession. 

Chirr/ri/. —Th\s  plant  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  salad  bowl,  and  to  get  the  best  results  should 
be  grown  somewhat  like  Beet,  the  roots  lifted 
and  stored  ;  the  new  leaves  are  the  portion  used 
for  salad,  but  amateurs  can  get  good  results  by 
sowing  now  and  leaving  in  the  row  and  cutting 
the   plants   over   as    required.       Of    course 


will  give  a  quantity  of  blanched  leafage  all  through 
the  winter. 

Corn  Salad.— This  is  a  hardy  green  salad  not 
grown  nearly  as  much  as  it  should  be.  It  is  often 
known  under  the  more  popular  name  of  Lamb's 
Lettuce,  and  is  of  great  value  for  salads  from 
October  to  March.  Several  sowings  should  be 
iiiade,  on  good  land,  very  thinly  in  an  open 
quarter  and  cut  over  as  required.  Sown  in 
August,  September  and  early  October  there  will 
be  a  good  winter  supply  and  a  quantity  of  green 
sweet  leaves  that  are  most  useful ;  indeed,  with 
this  and  Endive,  Lettuce  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  best  variety  is  the  Broad-leaved  Italian. 

Other  aids  that  help  to  make  a  good  salad  are 
the  useful  Chives,  a  hardy  perennial  early  in  the 
year,  also  the  small  green  Onions.  Dandelion  is 
also  useful,  and  Watercress  early  in  the  year  is 
most  welcome.  This  can  be  grown  from  seed  in  a 
moist  soil,  and  Mustard  and  Cress  are  too  well 
known  to  need  describing.  6.  Wythes. 
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THE    ASHFORD    ROSE. 

HIS  is  the  only  known  name  for  a  most 
beautiful  Rose   of    tall    or  climbing 
habit  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  a 
few    Irish     gardens,    but    which    is 
nowhere  to  be  found  more  beautiful 
than    in    the   gardens  of  the   Right 
Hon.    Lord  Ardilaun,  at  St.    Anne's,   Clontarf, 
Dublin.     This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  the  Rose  was 
first  observed  on   the  walls  of  Lord   Ardilaun's 
other   mansion   at  Ashford  in   County  Galway, 
where  it  had  probably  been  for  many  years  before 
its  merits  were  again  recognised  when  a  renewal 
of  the   taste    for    such    Roses    set  in.     At    St. 
Anne's  it  is  freely  used,  and  its  great  trusses  of 
fine  flowers  of  a  charming  pink  are  of  the  greatest 
service  on  wall,  trellis  and  arch.     The  Ashford 
Rose  is  evidently  a  form  of  Rosa  Pissarti,   and 
has  even  more  vigour  than  its  allies,  while  the 
foliage  is  of  a  healthy  green,  and  its  rapidity  of 
growth  renders  it  of  the  utmost  value  for  places 
where  free-growing  Roses  are  required.     It  soon 
covers    a    great  space,    runs    to   a   considerable 
height  if  required,  and  gives  for  a  long  period  an 
abundance  of  its  large  trusses  of  flowers.     One 
of    its   great   advantages    is    the   freedom    with 
which  it  strikes  from  cuttings,   and  it  is  being 
multiplied   at   St.  Anne's    and  the  other    Irish 
gardens  into  which  it  has  found  its  way.     It  is 
a  great  favourite   with   Lady   Ardilaun,   whose 
taste  has  done  so  much  in  transforming  the  fine 
walled   garden    at    St.    Anne's,     in    which    the 
Ashford  Rose  is  cultivated  ;  and  it  responds  to 
the     liberal    treatment    given     to    it    by     Mr. 
Campbell,  Lord  Ardilaun's  gardener.        S.  A. 


the 


leafage  is  much  smaller,  but  it  is  plentiful,  hardy 
and  the  plants  continue  to  grow  for  a  long  time. 
The  older  roots  sown  early  in  the  season  should 
be   |.l,iecd  in  a  cellar  or  dark  shed,  where  they 


ROSE  COUNTESS  OF  GOSFORD. 
This  lovely  Hybrid  Tea,  which  one  might  call  a 
glorified  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy,  has  been  very 
tine  this  season,  and  it  will  certainly  rank  very 
high  as  a  decorative  Rose  for  the  garden.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  formal  shape  about  it,  the 
flowers  being  of  those  huge  loose  types  we  have 
learned  to  admire  so  much  ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  such  Roses  in  the  early  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening.  There  is  a  richer  suffusion  of  salmon 
in  its  blossoms  than  we  have  in  Mme.  Laurette 
Messimy,  otherwise  there  is  a  great  similarity  in 
style.  Messrs.  McGredy  and  Son,  the  raisers, 
have  obtained  some  excellent  novelties,  and  they 
exhibited  several  at  the  National  Rose  Show  this 
year,  which  will  be  heard  of  in  the  near  future. 
Perhaps  the  thin  loose  flowers  are  being  intro- 
duced rather  too  plentifully,  for  one  might  say 
that  two-thirds  of  the  novelties  now  sent  out 
are  of  this  character.  Obviously  they  must 
possess  special  merits  in  either  colour  or  form, 
or  they  will  not  be  wanted,  for  have  we  not  now  a 
collection  already  overburdened  with  sorts  that 
are  too  niu"h  alike  ':  V. 


0  one  who  can  avoid  it  likes  to  spoil 
their  show  in  the  garden,  but  many 
who  want  flowers  in  the  house  are 
more  or  less  obliged   to  do  so  just 
for  the  want  of  a  little  foresight  in 
the  autumn  in  making  a  bed  or  beds 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  or  in   that  very  useful 
border  which  surrounds  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
and  filling  it  with  Daffodils.     This  is  really  as 
necessary  an  adjunct  of  a  well-planned  scheme  of 
gardening  operations  as  are  Daffodils  themselves. 
And  how  useful  it  is  !     Here  the  flowers  that 
are  to  be  cut  for  the  house   are  grown.     Here, 
too,  new  sorts  may  be  tried,  and  here  expensive 
varieties  may  find  a  home  and  be  looked  after 
until    a    little     stock    has    been    got    together. 
Although   the   present   series   of   notes   are   not 
cultural  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,   I  must 
allude   here   to    the    importance    of   doing    the 
cutting    bed    well.      I    strongly    advise  double 
digging,  and  in  old  gardens  a  good  application  of 
slaked  lime  or  the  newer  form  of  ground  lime. 
Gardening  papers  are  just  now  full  of  articles 
and  notes  on  the  value  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  as 
far  as  Daffodils  are  concerned  I  can  thoroughly 
bear  them  out.     After  the  beds  are  dug  I  cover 
them  with  a  coating  of  lime  on  a  calm  day,  and 
then   fork   it    in    immediately.     The  bulbs  can 
then  be  put  in  at  any  time.     If  ground  lime  is 
used  I  would  only  half  cover  the  ground,   and 
then  would  leave  it  about  a  week  before  planting. 
Four  feet  wide  is  a  convenient  width,  and  the 
bulbs  are  best  planted  in  rows  across  the  beds, 
the  rows  being  about   8   inches   apart.     I  have 
dwelt  on   these  cultural   matters  because  it  is 
important  to  have  as  good  flowers  as  possible  in 
the  house.     They  are  then  admitted  to  a  closer 
companionship,  and,  both  for  their  own  sake  and 
for  our  own,  ought  to  be  in  their  "best."     Out 
in  the  garden  we  may  leave  them  in  their  every- 
day clothes.     One  great  desideratum,   from  the 
strictly   cut   flower   point  of  view,  is  length  of 
stem,  and  nothing  helps  so  much  to  this  end  as 
good  culture.     It  is  the  only  substitute  we  can 
offer  for  the  ideal  climatic  conditions  of  Cornwall, 
where  such  is  the  growth  that  who  knows  but 
that  the  Daffodil  of  Cornwall  will  one  day  rival 
the  Cabbage  of  Jersey  in  providing  the  astonished 
visitor  with  a  walking-stick.     Another  desidera- 
tum is  elegance.     The  Daffodil  above  all  others 
for  cutting  is  Frank  Miles.     Its  graceful  perianth 
is  a  sort  of  standard  yard  which  we  may  use  as 
our  basis  of  comparison.    Maximus  is  its  counter- 
part in  the  long  trumpets  ;    but,  sad  to  say,  it 
is  a  shy  bloomer.     Citron  and  Duchess  of  West- 
minster among  the  Leedsii  and  Princeps  among 
the  long  trumpets,  Almira  and  Eyebright  among 
the    small    cups,    are    flowers    that    have    that 
undefinable  something  that  lends  them  specially 
to  vase  decoration.     Not  but  what  all  Daffodils 
are  beautiful,  and  doubtless  there  are  some  who 
would  prefer    the    stiffer  type    of    Tenby   and 
Emperor,  or  Mme.  de  Graall  and  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
or  Autocrat  or  Crown  Prince. 

A  third  desideratum  is  succession.  Those  who 
can  give  both  a  north  and  a  south  aspect  have  a 
distinct  advantage.  Wherever  it  is  possible  it 
is  best  to  divide  the  bulbs  for  cutting,  and  put 
some  in  an  early  aspect  and  others  in  a  late  one 
simply  to  extend  their  flowering  season.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  choose  early  and  late  varie- 
ties, it  is  surprising  the  time  that  they  are 
available.  The  earliest  section  are  the  large 
trumpets,  and  the  latest  the  Poets  ;  between  the 
two  come  the  large  and  small  cups.  I  will  now 
give  two  lists  of  suitable  sorts,  arranged,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  their  order  of  flowering.  The  first 
and  longest  contains  only  old  and  cheap  varieties, 
and  the  second  and  shorter  a  few  cf  the  newer  and 
more  expensive  which  might  be  used  to  supple- 
ment or  extend  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Old  varieties  :  Golden  Spur,  Princeps,  Queen 
Bess,  Sir  Watkiii,  Campernelle  Jonquils,  Glory 
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of  Leiden,  Orphee,  Emperor,  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
Empress,  Frank  Miles,  Minnie  Hume,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Beauty,  Autocrat,  Uuohess  of  West- 
minster, Flora  Wilson,  Barri  conspieuus.  Crown 
Prince,  Citron,  Falstaff,  Vanessa,  Mabel  Cowan, 
ornatus,  Elvira  and  Klondyke. 

Newer  sorts :  Blackwell,  Golden  Bell,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Ariadne,  Eyebright, 
Dorothy  Wemys,  Conius  and  Horace.  I  have 
not  put  maximus  in  the  list,  because  it  is  a  shy 
bloomer  in  most  gardens,  nor  Almira,  because  it 
is  not  a  good  doer  as  a  rule,  but,  all  the  same, 
they  are  beautiful  flowers.  Joseph  Jacob. 


NEW     PLANTS. 

Pink  Princess  Christian.  —  A  useful  addition 
to  the  perpetual-flowering  border  Pink.  The 
flowers  are  blush  coloured  at  the  margin  of  the 
petals  and  heavily  coloured  a  dark  maroon  at  the 
centre.  The  variety  is  exceedingly  floriferous 
and  of  considerable  vigour,  the  flower-stems 
reaching  to  nearly  '2  feet  in  length.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  and  Co.,  Limited,  South- 
ampton.    Award  of  merit. 

ThaHctrum  dipterocarpum,  shown  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  will  be 
described  and  illustrated  next  week. 

Sophro-Gattleya-Liilia  Marathon. — This  plant 
is  interesting  as  well  as  beautiful,  owing  to  its 
being  a  reputed  cross  between  Sophro-L;elia 
Psyche  and  Cattleya  Empress  Frederick.  The 
flowers  are  of  nearly  true  Cattleya  form,  of 
medium  size  and  very  showy.  The  lanceolate 
sepals  and  ovate-lanceolate  petals  are  of  a  uni- 
form bright  rosy  purple  colour,  the  labelluni 
being  of  the  richest  velvety  purple,  with  golden 
striation  in  the  throat.  The  edges  of  the 
labellura  are  much  crimped,  thus  adding  to  its 
beauty.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Bradford.     Award  of  merit. 

Odontogloisum  Zenobia.  — This  is  a  new  hybrid 
of  more  botanical  than  garden  interest.  The 
plant  shown  had  a  long,  branching  raceme, 
bearing  in  a  sparse  manner  medium-sized  flowers 
of  a  deep  maroon  colour,  the  edges  and  tips  of 
the  segments  being  yellow.  The  labellum  also 
has  yellow  markings  at  its  base.  Shown  by  Mr. 
de  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  Award 
of  merit. 

Odontoijlossum  wiganianuni  superbtini. — As  its 
last  name  implies,  this  is  a  really  superb  form  of 
a  good  Orchid.  The  plant  exhiljited  possessed 
one  raceme  composed  of  nine  large  and  hand- 
some flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  dotted  on  the  lower  portions 
with  good-sized,  brownish  crimson  dots  and 
blotches.  The  labellum  is  very  large  and 
spreading,  the  white  ground  being  regularly 
marked  with  crimson.  All  the  segments  have 
crimped  or  waved  edges.  Tlie  plant  was  a  most 
vigorous  one  and  attracted  much  attention. 
Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking. 
First-class  certificate. 

Gypripedium  Rosetti. — This  is  a  reputed  cross 
between  insigne  sanderianum  and  Maudi.'e,  and 
partakes  of  both  parents  in  character.  The 
flower  is  very  large,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
remarkably  broad  and  heavily  edged  and  tipped 
white.  The  petals  are  very  long,  lanceolate, 
with  beautifully  crimped  edges.  The  labellum 
is  of  large  size,  pointed  and  of  a  shiny  greenish 
yellow  hue,  a  colour  that  predominates  in  the 
flower.  Shown  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  L. 
Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 
Award  of  merit. 

Sophro-Liplio-Gatllcya  Medea  vinicolor.  —  In 
addition  to  a  beautiful  outline  this  Orchid 
possesses  a  colour  that  is  almost  unique,  this 
being  a  self  bright  plum  colour.  The  flowers  are 
of  medium  size,  and  are  borne  on  stout,  almost 
erect  stems,  thus  showing  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Shown  by  Lieutenant -Colonel  G.  L. 
Holford.     Award  of  merit. 

Pilumna  nohilis  alba. — This  is  a  pure  white 
form  of  an  Orchid  that  is  none  too  well  known. 


The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, the  labellum  being  the  most  prominent 
segment.  This  is  very  broad  and  spreading,  and 
of  the  purest  white.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Bradford.  Award  of  merit.  All 
the  above  were  shown  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  18th  inst.,  when  the 
awards  were  made. 
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INC.aRVILLEA    DELA.VAYI. 

HARDY  in  all  but  the  coldest  soils, 
Incarvillea  Delavayi  is  one  of  the 
midsummer  flowers  which  yearly 
greet  us  from  their  accustomed 
places.  Introduced  from  China 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  merits 
of  this  plant  were  early  recognised,  consequently 
it  became  much  sought  after  ;  and  where  the 
plants  have  been  allowed  space  to  develop  and 
their  requirements  understood,  the  result  has 
been  the  establishment  of  splendid  clumps,  which 


quality,   as   the  plant   succeeds   in   the    natural 

chalky  soil  of  this  district.    Generally  the  trouble 

with  Incarvilleas  is  to  winter  them,  so  that  it  is 

always  good  practice  to  give  abundant  drainage, 

[  and  on  heavy  soils  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 

j  Where  the  plants  are  of  doubtful  hardihood  it  is 

!  safest  to  place  over  each  crown  before  winter  a 

1  spadeful  of  cinders  or  a  similar  quantity  of  moss 

litter.     Incarvillea  Olgffi,  from  Turkestan,  makes 

a  splendid  second  to  the  first-named  species  :  the 

flowers  are  larger,  but  the  foliage  is  more  sparse 

and    growth   is  less   vigorous,   rarely  exceeding 

1  foot  in  height. 

Incarvilleas  are  easily  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  as  soon  as  it 
ripens  in  autumn.  Probably  the  best  results 
follow  spring  sowing  in  boxes  or  frames,  as  then 
satisfactory  growth  is  made  the  first  season  and 
the  plants  attain  a  size  which  enables  them  to 
withstand  the  trials  of  winter.  Once  the  seed 
germinates  and  the  plants  are  fairly  growing 
they  are  transplanted  li  inches  or  !i  inches  apart 
either  in  frames  or  a  half -shaded  position  outside 
(spring  sowing)  in  light  rich  soil.  No  further 
attention  is  necessary  save  weeding  and  hoeing 
until  autumn,  when  the  roots   are  dug  up  and 
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amply  testify  that  such  confidence  has  been 
singularly  well  placed.  Incarvillea  Delavayi  has 
distinctive  features  which  commend  it  to 
amateurs.  It  is  of  free  growth  and  very  easy 
to  establish,  to  which  may  be  added  its  stately 
appearance  ;  then  the  leaves  are  particularly 
beautiful,  forming  a  pleasing  and  effective 
accompaniment  to  the  solt  colour  of  the  trumpet 
flowers. 

I  think  that  Incarvilleas  are  specially  adapted 
for  grouping  with  such  subjects  as  accentuate 
rather  than  compete  with  its  own  beauty,  for 
nothing  detracts  more  from  its  effectiveness 
when  in  flower  as  being  placed  in  association 
with  gaudy  and  high-toned  flowers.  Planted  in 
informal  groups  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  where 
the  neutral  grey  tints  of  Retinospora  plumosa 
argentea  have  been  employed,  against  which  the 
bright  and  pleasing  shade  of  the  rose  flowers 
stand  out  with  telling  effect,  then,  as  a  carpet, 
the  Viola  Wm.  Neil,  the  eSect  is  certainly 
good. 

The  Incarvillea  is  a  Bignoniaceous  plant,  an 
order  sparingly  represented  in  gardens.  The 
rootstock  is  swollen,  and  often  tapers  to  a 
length  of  1.5  inches  to  IS  inches,  consequently  it 
can  only  be  successfully  grown  in  a  good  depth 
of  soil.     This  need  not  necessarily  be  of  special 


stored  in  moist  sand  in  a  frost-proof  structure 
till  spring.  The  following  year  they  are  planted 
in  their  permanent  positions,  prepared  on  the 
lines  indicated,  where  they  will  flower  and 
continue  to  increase  yearly. 

Walmsf/ate  Gardens.  Thomas  Smith. 


SAVING  SEED  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 

I  HAVE  lived  abroad  for  many  years,  and  on  my 
return  to  England  this  year  have  grown  my 
first  Sweet  Peas  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
owing  to  advice  read  in  your  columns.  I  wish 
to  save  some  seed  from  Gladys  Unwin  and  Mrs. 
H.  Philbriek  ;  is  it  advisable  to  do  so ''.  At  what 
time  should  I  allow  pods  to  form  ''.  Is  any  special 
treatment  required  during  such  period?  How 
am  I  to  know  when  the  seed-pods  are  ready  for 
picking '.'  East  Anglian. 

[There  is  no  special  reason  why  you  should 
noD  save  seed  of  the  two  varieties  you  name 
if  you  particularly  wish  to  do  so,  although, 
speaking  generally,  seed  of  Sweet  Peas  is  so 
cheap  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble 
about  gathering  and  storing  at  home.  No 
special  treatment  is  needed.  You  may  let 
seed-pods  form  at  any  time,  and  gather  them 
when  they  shrivel. — Ed.] 
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A  KARE  AND   BEAUTIFUL   IRIS. 

(Iris  Gatesii.  ) 

Atter  the  excellent  article  on  the  "Culture  of 
the  Cushion  Iris,"  with  accompanying  illustration 
of  Iris  iberiea,  which  appeared  in  The  Garden 
on  the  18th  ult. ,  the  photograph  of  I.  Gatesii, 
anoth' r  member  of  the  Oncocyclus  section, 
may  be  of  interest  to  any  who  intend  to  grow, 
or  have  already  grown,  any  of  these  beautiful 
plants.  The  species,  which  hails  from  Armenia, 
should  be  included  in  every  collection,  as  it  is 
as  easily  grown  as  any  other  of  the  same  section, 
while  its  flowers,  which  have  a  ground  colour  ot 
creamy  white,  dotted  on  the  falls  and  delicately 
netted  on  the  standards  with  faint  purple,  are 
larger  than  any  other  of  the  same  section.  The 
plant  illustrated  possessed  originally  four  flowers, 
nisteud  of  three,  as  in  the  illustration,  a  snail 
having  destroyed  one  by  eating  through  its  stem 
during  the  night.  The  height  of  the  flower- 
stems  were  nearly  '2  feet.  A  good  way  to  grow 
them  where  the  soil  is  retentive  of  moisture  is  to 
lift  them  as  soon  as  they  have  died  down,  which 
takes  place  shortly  after  the  flowering  period, 
and  store  them  in  dry  sand  till  about  November, 
when  they  may  be  potted  up,  using  abundance 
of  sand  in  the  soil.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  house 
during  the  winter,  during  which  time  very  little 
water  is  needed.  When  March  comes,  if  weather 
permits,  plant  in  their  flowering  quarters, 
sheltering  with  some  light  material  it  necessary 
during  cold  spells  of  weather,  taking  care  they 
arc  not  overgrown  at  any  time  by  any  other 
more  vigorous  plant  near  them. 

Bathtafton  Lodge.  A.  E.  Porteb. 

A    BORDER    OF    HARDY    FLOWERS. 

The  border  represented  in  the  illustration  was 
very  effective  during  the  latter  end  of  June  and 
the  beginning  of  July.  The  idea  was  to  make  as 
effective  a  show  as  possible  with  large  masses  of 
a  few  very  free-blooming  plants.  The  narrow 
border  on  the  left-hand  side  is  composed  of  Pent- 
stemon  Newry  Seedling  and  the  yellow  Calceo- 
laria. These  are  raised  each  year  from  cuttings 
inserted  in  a  cold  frame  during  September,  and 
are  planted  out  the  following  April.  Only 
a  few  Calceolarias  are  used  along  the  edge  to 
brighten  up  the  Pentstemons.  These  two 
begin  flowering  in  June  and  continue  well  into 
October.  On  the  right-hand  side  the  Pinks 
are  very  beautiful  ;  they  have  been  there  about 
five  years  and  are  constantly  increasing.  The 
most   striking   Campanula    used    is   C.    grandis. 


the  clumps  of  which 
are  from  6  feet  to 
8  feet  across,  while 
large  masses  of  Can- 
terbury Bells  are 
also  very  effective. 
These  want  to  be 
studied  closely. 
There  are  all  possible 
shades,  with  also 
some  very  pretty 
splashed  forms.  Not 
quite  so  readily  seen 
in  the  picture  is 
Campanula  persioi- 
folia  in  various 
forms.  The  Roses 
at  the  back  are  the 
common  Cabbage 
variety.  Among 
other  occupants  the 
border  contains 
Sweet  Williams  in 
various  shades 
(white,  pink  and 
red),  Delphiniums, 
various  forms  of  the 
German  Iris,  peren- 
nial Asters  varying 
from  1  foot  to  6  feet, 
Solidago,  Chrysan- 
themums, Meconop- 
sis  Wallichii, 
Aquilegias,  also 
various  annuals 
such  as  Godetias, 
Clarkias,  Coreopsis, 
Larkspurs  and 
Statice  sinuata. 
The  border  is  re- 
arranged every  two 
years,  owing  to  the 
number  of  strong- 
growing  plants  in  it. 
W.  P.  Wood. 
St.  Peter's,  Kent. 

THE  CULTURE 
OF   VIOLETS. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

In  a  sense  the  cul- 
ture of  Violets  con- 
tinues throughout  the  year,  but  lin^the  beginning 
of  September  plants  from   the  border  are  to  be 
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A    BEAUTIEHL   IRIS  FROM    ARMENIA  :    I.    GATESII. 


lifted  for  winter  ^blooming  underTglass,  and/pot 
plants  are  taken  into  the  greenhouse  or  sunny 
window  for  the  same  purpose.  If  there  is  a 
healthy  Violet  plantation  in  the  garden,  the 
plants  of  which  have  not  been  allowed  to  throw 
all  their  strength  into  runners,  it  is  certainly 
advisable  to  lift  some  of  them  and  encourage 
them  to  produce  plentiful  blossoms  during  the 
flowerles.s  season  of  the  year,  when  their  fragrance 
and  beauty  will  be  most  delightful.  Supposing 
an  empty  frame  to  be  at  the  gardener's  disposal, 
let  this  be  filled  up  with  old  hot-bed  manure  to 
within  12  inches  of  the  glass,  making  the  material 
rather  firm  so  that  it  will  not  sink  much  after- 
wards. Upon  this  decayed  m.inure  6  inches  of 
good  loam  and  leaf-mould  should  be  placed,  and 
I  find  it  best  to  add  a  little  road-grit  and  some 
pieces  of  charcoal,  as  the  former  keeps  the  soil 
in  a  friable  condition  and  the  latter  mitigates  the 
danger  of  its  turning  sour. 

In  this  soil  the  lifted  Violets  are  to  be  firmly 
planted  7  inches  apart ;  their  top  foliage  will 
then  be  about  2  inches  below  the  gla.is  when  they 
are  well  established  and  the  flower-buds  will  rise 
rather  higher.  It  is  essential  for  success  that 
flowers  and  glass  should  be  close  together,  as  if 
more  space  is  given  leaf-production  will  be  over- 
vigorous  and  the  blossom  harvest  very  scanty. 
Sometimes  it  happens,  even  when  best  measures 
liave  been  adopted,  that  the  buds  grow  too  tall,  so 
are  injuriously  pressed  against  the  glass,  but  if  a 
thorough  watering  is  given  to  the  soil  it  will  be 
possible  to  press  the  plants  down  lower  into  it 
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Violets  can  be  grown  at  the  base  of  fruit  trees, 
because  the  manure  given  the  trees  will  benefit 
them  as  well,  and  the  partial  shade  will  also  be 
advantageous  to  their  welfare.  1 


without  disturbing  their  roots.     It  is  more  risky 

to  raise  plants  that  are  too  low,  yet  this  can  also 

be  done  with  care.     A  hand-fork  should  be  thrust 

down  beside  each  to  its  fullest  depth,  some  good 

soil  being  piled  up  all  around  the  plant,  and,  as 

the  fork  slightly  lifts  the  plant,  the  left  hand  of 

the  operator  should  press  the  soil  firmly  down,  so    are  beautiful  for  dinner-table  arrangements  and 

as  to  fill  up  anj'  space  left  beneath  or  around  the    bouquet  making  ;  they  should  never  be  gathered 

roots.     If  all  is  made  firm  and  a  thorough  water-    short  and  packed  together  in  the  tight  market 

ing   is   given   then — not   before    the    work — the  i  posy  which  used  to  be  the  only  form  for  bunches 

lignts  being  kept  closed  for  a  day,  it  is  improbable  I  of   Violets.      Double   as   well   as   single   "'^=-'-'- 

that  any  of  the  foliage  will  sufier.  '  "-   ^-   -•■"■"•■• '■-■^  — "   •'■■  '■'--    -' 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1855. 


Long-stemmed  ViolktS 


can  be   cultivated  well  if  the   above 


POLYANTHUS    PRIMROSES. 


Violets 
rules    are 
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Plants  lifted  from   the  border  can  be  potted, 
but   this   is   not   generally    very    successful,    as 
Violets    should    be   grown   in   pots   from    April 
plantings,  and  the  pots  be  sunk  out  of  doors  in 
a   shady   place   during   summer.       I    have   had 
plenty  of  good  Violets  during  winter,   however, 
by   planting  lifted  plants  in  deep  boxes  of  the    blue  garden 
suitable    compost 
and  ranging   these 
on     such     a     high 
shelf  of  the  green- 
house    that     their 
foliage    almost 
touched    the  glass. 
To    grow    f  ree  - 
blooming  Violets  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  a 
sunny    window     is 
quite  possible,  but 
best   results   are 
obtained  by  cover- 
ing each  plant  with 
a  small  bell-glass. 

The  Violets 
planted  in  frames 
should  not  be 
watered  again  for 
a  very  long  while  ; 
indeed,  authorities 
state  no  watering 
should  be  done 
during  winter  ;  if 
they  are  kept  moist, 
there  will  be  few, 
if  any,  flowers.  The 
frame  should  occupy 
a  sunny  position, 
failure  often  being 
due  to  having  them 
in  shade.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  venti- 
late very  freely,  or 
sickness  and  insect 

pests  will  result,  and  I  find  that  foliage 
sprinklings  do  good  in  dry  spells  of  weather, 
especially  when  gales  are  blowing  dust  about 
freely.  The  plants  must  be  protected  from  any 
touch  of  frost,  so  mats  should  be  laid  over  the 
glass  and  also  hung  over  the  wooden  sides  in 
severe  winter.  A  perfect  soil  for  potting  Violets 
consists  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  each  of  river 
sand  and  leaf-mould  ;  as  many  as  six  roots  can 
occupy  a  6-inch  pot,  and  the  plants  will  require 
watering  occasionally,  as  pottery  does  not  retain 
moisture  as  the  earth  or  frame-bed  would  do. 

Outdoor  Violets  are  too  often  neglected, 
allowed  to  form  runners  and  given  no  extra 
nourishment.  Throughout  summerthey  should  be 
given  liquid  manure  every  second  or  third  week, 
and  if  liquid  cow  manure  is  objected  to,  there 
are  several  chemical  forms  in  which  suitable  food 
can  be  administered.  Soot  water  can  be  alter- 
nated with  other  manures,  siich  as  those  made  of 
an  ounce  of  guano  in  a  gallfin  of  water  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  to 
two  gallons  of  water.  Outdoor  beds  can  have 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  right  up  to  the  end  of 
November. 

Violets  do  not  thrive  on  sandy  gravel  soils 
unless  the  borders  are  prepared  first  by  a  copious 
mixture  of  stiff  loam  and  cow  manure ;  a  clay 
soil  needs  to  be  lightened  by  plenty  of  road  grit, 
and  the  ashes  from  vegetable  bonfires  should  be 
added  to  them  as   well  as  manure.      Excellent 


HEN  asked  to  write  a  few  notes 
about  these  flowers  one  finds  it 
is  rather  difficult.  They  are 
merely  the  result  of  careful 
selection  and  cross-fertilisation 
for   a  number  of    years.      The 


carried   out,  but  it   is  seldom  that   the   former    ideal  plant  is  one  which  throws  up  a  good  firm 
thrive  perfectly  except  in  southern  counties  and  j  stem  of    sufficient  length    to    carry  the   flowers 


sheltered  warm  gardens. 

An  old  writer  on  this  subject  states  :   "  White, 

dull  red  and  deep  blue  scented   varieties  grow 

wild  ;  there  are  also  double  white,  red  and  dark 

sorts.     The  Parma  Violet  has  very 


A.i"**hj^V/r^ 
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(Nnlinal  size.) 

light  blue  double  flowers,  exceedingly  pleasing, 
will  flower  under  a  frame  from  October  till  spring. 
The  Bruneau  Violet  has  double  flowers,  with  the 
outer  petals  dark  blu"*,  the  inner  ones  mottled 
with  white,  red  and  blue.  Some  Violets  have  a 
greater  tendency  than  others  to  commence 
flowering  in  autumn,  and  to  continue,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  throughout  the  winter. 
Such  are  the  Russian  and  the  Neapolitan  Violets 
among  the  singles,  and  the  double  red,  and 
the  Charaplatreux,  double  white,  or  Four 
Seasons  Violet.''  There  is  always  interest  in 
learning  olden  ideas  and  methods  of  flower 
culture.  E.  1>. 


well  above  the  foliage  and  has  sufficient  bloom  to 
furnish  a  compact  head  ;  the  individual  flowers 
should  be  round,  of  good  size  but  not  necessarily 
very  large,  I  have  measured  some  over  2  inches 
in  diameter,  but  these  are  exceptional  and 
perhaps  too  large  ; 
the  colours  should 
be  clear  and  bright 
and  the  dark  varie- 
ties should  have  a 
well  defined  and 
clean  eye.  They 
are  essentially 
garden  flowers,  but 
how  long  they  will 
remain  so  one  can- 
not say.  There  is 
plenty  of  scope  for 
the  keen  florist  to 
devote  his  energies 
to  them  and  then 
we  might  have  a 
long  string  of 
named  varieties. 
The  increase  by 
division  of  Polyan- 
thus Primroses 
tends  to  weaken 
them,  the  little 
fibrous  roots  suffer- 
ing considerably  by 
the  process.  By  far 
the  best  method  is 
to  raise  a  fresh  lot 
of  seedlings  when 
the  old  plants  have 
run  their  course  ; 
they  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  destroyed 
after  blooming  the 
first  time;  if 
planted  in  a  sheltered  position  in  good  cool  soil 
they  will  go  on  for  several  years.  They  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  and  require  little  atten- 
tion ;  the  great  secret  of  success,  if  one  can  call 
it  a  secret  at  all,  is  to  give  them  good  soil 
and  a  position  sheltered  from  rougli  winds 
in  the  winter  and  from  too  much  sun  in  the 
summer.  Sow  the  seed  in  boxes  or  pans,  keep 
them  well  watered  and  the  seedlings  should 
appear  in  about  three  weeks  from  sowing.  Plant 
them  out  when  strong  enough  about  10  inches 
apart.  Thej'  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  if  a  few 
selected  plants  are  potted  in  the  winter  they 
flower  earlier  under  glass.  W.  A.  Watts. 


SOPHRO-CATTLEYA  WARNHAM- 
ENSIS   VAR.   J.    M.    BLACK. 

(SOPHRONITIS    GRANDIFLORA     X     CaTTLEYA    AME- 
THVSTOGLOSSA. ) 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  bigeneric  hybrid  of  a 
distinct  and  novel  shade  of  colour.  The  plant  is 
of  dwarf  habit,  and  when  exhibited  on  the  4th 
inst.  bore  a  two-flowered  scape,  one  flower  only 
being  expanded.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  the 
comparatively  large  flower  are  of  a  ruby  red 
tone,  the  drooping  tip  of  the  acutely-pointed  lip 
shaded  crimson  and  carmine,  the  disc  and  throat 
deep  yellow.  This  charming  novelty  was  exhi- 
bited by  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington, 
Streatham  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  M.  Black),  and 
received  a  first-class  certificate. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSER- 
VATORY.—The  present  is  an 
excellent  time  for  potting  up  a 
batch  of  the  beautiful  sweet  scented 
Freesias ;  the  more  popular  variety 
of  this  plant  isFreesia  refraeta  alba. 
In  late  August  and  September  the  potting  up  of 
the  bulbs  may  take  place.  Suitable  soil  is  light 
loam  with  the  addition  of  a  little  well-decayed 
manure  and  plenty  of  sand.  These  soils  should 
be  well  mixed  and  placed  in  5-ineli  pots.  Seven 
or  eight  of  the  larger  bulbs,  or  nine  or  ten  of  the 
smaller  ones  should  be  arranged  the  same  distance 
in  the  pots.  After  potting,  they  should  be 
stood  in  a  cold  frame  until  growth  begins,  sub- 
sequent to  which  introduce  them  into  the  glass 
structure  where  a  temperature  can  be  maintained 
at  from  4.>°  to  .').")°.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
the  pots  into  the  glass  house  in  successive 
batches.  If  wanted  in  flower  at  Christmas  they 
should  be  introduced  into  heat  in  the  early  part 
of  November,  maintaining  the  temperature  at 
from  60°  to  6.')°.  Remove  dead  flowers  and  foliage 
from  all  plants  in  these  structures.  It  is  not 
necessary  yet  to  place  winter-flowering  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  under  glass  ;  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  little  longer  outside  in  a 
warm  and  sheltered  aspect.  As  Hydrangeas  go 
out  of  flower  remove  the  old  flower-heads,  and 
where  the  plants  are  root-bound  place  them  in 
pots  of  larger  size.  Embed  the  pots  to  the  rim 
outdoors  in  some  cool  material,  such  as  sifted 
ashes,  coke  breeze  or  Coooanut  fibre  refuse. 

Vei/i  table    Garden. — For    winter    supplies    we 
have  just  been  lifting  and  transplanting  a  few 
young  roots  of  a  good  form  of 
Parsley.     These,  if  planted  out 
at    the    foot    of   a   south   wall, 
should  provide  a  supply  of  this 
useful  subject  in  the  dull  months 
of    the    year.      Autumn    Giant 
Cauliflowers  that  are  now  begin- 
ning to  turn  in  will  be  benefited 
by     an     application    of     liquid 
manure,  and  this  may  be  applied 
frequently   until    the   crop    has 
matured.      Turnips   sown   some 
little  time  since  should  not  be 
left  too    long    before   they  are 
thinned  out.     Allot  a  square  foot 
to  each  root  if  results  are  to  be 
all    that    the    grower    desires. 
Celery  is  growing  vigorously  just 
now,  and  growth    may  be   still 
further    promoted    by    frequent 
applications  of    licjuid   manure. 
Where  blanching  has  not  already 
been  done,  plants  that  are  ready 
should    receive    this     attention 
now.        We    prefer     to     blanch 
Celery  by  wrappings   of   brown 
paper  cut  in  strips  fi  inches  in  width.     If  this  be 
bound  round  and  tied   securely,   blanching   will 
proceed  apace,  and  the  work  may  be  expeditiously 
done.    It  may  be  neoefsary  to  draw  soil  just  round 
aVjout  the  stems  to  assist  the  blanching.     Should 
the  weather  be  dry  at  the  time  the  earthing  up 
is  done  where  this  method  of  blanching   is  not 
followed,  the  plants  should  have  copious  applica- 
tions of  water. 

Hardy  Flon-er  Garden.  — The  beautiful 
Broinpton  and  intermediate  Stocks  for  next 
summer's  blossoming  may  now  be  sown  in  an 
open  position  outdoors.  Thin  sowing  is  essential 
to  success,  and  that  the  seeds  may  germinate 
satisfactorily  water  the  ground  before  sowing  the 
seeds,  subsequently  proceeding  to  sow  thinly  as 


2.— THK  SA5IE 
SHOOT  KBADV 
FOKINSERTIiiN. 


1.— ^HOOT  IIF  UOX 
TREE  SUITABLE 
FOR   A   CUTTINr,. 


above  suggested.  Should  the 
weather  be  warm  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  shade  the  quarters 
thus  sown  until  the  seeds 
give  evidence  of  germina- 
tion, which  will  not  be  very 
long.  As  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle 
transplant  the  seedlings  in 
a  cold  frame,  or  if  preferred 
in  a  sheltered  and  warm 
border  outdoors.  Pansies 
are  now  providing  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fresh  young 
shoots  with  which  to  make 
cuttings.  These  should  be 
detached  about  3  inches  in 
length,  the  lower  leaves 
trimmed  off  and  cut  through 
immediately  below  a  joint. 
If  these  cuttings  be  inserted 
in  light  sandy  soil  in  the 
open  border  or  in  a  cold 
frame  and  shaded  from  the 
bright  sunshine,  they  will 
soon  root  and  provide  plants 
for  the  late  autumn,  or, 
what  is  better,  fine  tufts  for 
planting  out  in  their  flower- 
ing quarters  next  March. 
These  same  subjects  may  be 
raised  from  seed  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  as  these  germinate 

very  readily  at  this  period.  Useful  little  seedling 
plants  may  be  pricked  ofl'  before  the  hard  weather 
sets  in,  from  which  we  may  anticipate  a  glorious 
display  in  late  spring  and  early  summer.  We 
are  still  prolonging  our  display  of  Sweet  Peas  by 
removing  spent  blossoms  and  seed-pods,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  less  vigorous  shoots  cutting  back 
these  to  within  3  feet  of  their  base. 

Window  Gardening.  -  Very  pretty  efieets  are 
secured  at  the  present  time  from  plants  of  the 
beautiful  Clematis  .Jackmani  that  were  shaken 
out  of  their  pots  and  plunged  in  the  end  of  the 
window-boxes.  These  have  been  trained  round 
the  window  and  have  made  a  charming  picture. 
Spent  blossoms  and  decaying  foliage  should  be 
rigorously  removed  from  all  plants  in  window- 
boxes  to  maintain  them  in  health,  and  later  on, 
as  the  growths  of  some  of  the  more  robust  begin 
to  run  into  the  foliage,  instead  of  into  the 
flowers,  we  should  be  disposed  to  remove  them 
and  plunge  other  flowering  plants  that  are  in 
season  in  their  place.  Foliage  plants  arranged 
in  the  inside  of  the  windows  need  constant 
attention  if  they  are  to  be  maintained  in  health 
at  the  present  time.  A  weekly  sponging  of  the 
foliage  contributes  in  no  mean  measure  to  their 
pleasing  appearance  and  healthful  condition. 
The  plants  should  be  turned  round  from  time  to 
time  that  their  growth  may  not  become  drawn. 
Those  who  desire  a  winter  display  of  the  beauti- 
ful Roman  Hyacinth  and  the  Paper  White  Nar- 
cissus should  make  a  planting  of  these  subjects 
at  the  present  time.  Three  or  four  of  the  former 
bulbs  placed  in  o-inch  pots  and  three  of  the 
latter  in  ti-ineh  pots  will  give  excellent  results. 
They  may  also  be  planted  in  boxes  '.i  inches  deep, 
and  by  these  means  will  provide  cut  flowers  for 
winter  use.  After  potting,  the  pots  and  boxes 
should  be  placed  in  some  plunging  material  and 
covered  to  a  depth  of  (i  inches  or  8  inches,  until 
shoots  are  emitted  from  the  crown  of  the  plants 
fully  an  inch  in  length.  They  may  then  be 
removed  from  the  plunging  material  and  placed 
in  a  sunny  window,  where  their  progress  should 
go  on  unhindered.  Where  it  is  intended  to  grow 
Hyacinths  in  vases  of    water,   the  present  is  a 


good  time  to  place  a  few  of  the  earliest  bulbs  in 
position.  The  vases  should  be  stood  in  a  dark 
cupboard  until  roots  have  formed.         D.  B.  C. 


PROPAGATING  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 

BY  CUTTINGS. 
Evergreen  shrubs  in  great  variety  are  increased 
by  varying  methods,  each  of  which  has  something 
to  commend  it.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  a 
position  to  propagate  some  of  our  choicer  ever- 
green shrubs  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  raise  a 
stock  of  the  different  subjects  by  these  means. 
In  the  present  instance  we  will  deal  with  just 
two  subjects.  The  first  is  that  of  the  popular 
Box  tree,  botanically  known  as  Buxus.  This  is 
a  hardy  evergreen  with  ornamental  foliage.  Of 
this  hardy  shrub  there  are  two  species  cultivated, 
and  the  height  varies  from  0  inches  to  20  feet. 
The  character  of  the  plants  is  pleasingly  varied, 
some  being  green,  while  others  are  golden  or 
silver  variegated,  each  having  a  beauty  peculiarly 
its  own.  They  are  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  but 
will  do  well  in  any  good  garden  soil  that  has  been 
well  tilled.  The  Box  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  August  and  September, 
this  being  the  generally  recognised  time  for  the 
work.  Cuttings  should  be  made  from  young 
shoots  such  as  are  depicted  in  Fig.  1.  Here,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  growth  is  vigorous,  giving 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  are  suitable  shoots 
from  which  we  may  safely  anticipate  good  results. 
These  same  shoots  should  be  shortened  to  about 
3  inches  and  the  lower  leaves  trimmed  off,  in 
which  case  we  have  read}'  for  use  ideal  cuttings, 
from  which  we  may  expect  a  satisfactory  rooting 
process. 

The  illustration  in  Fig.  2  shows  the  cutting 
properly  prepared  and  ready  for  insertion  in 
prepared  quarters.  Readers  will  note  that  it  is 
cut  through  immediately  below  a  joint,  from 
which  the  roots  will  be  emitted.  Such  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  in  the  shady  border  in  rows 
3  inches  apart,  and  each  individual  shoot  1  inch 
or  2  inches  from  its  neighbour.  In  Fig.  3  we 
give  an  illustration  of  a  few  cuttings  inserted  in 
light  sandy  soil  in  the  shady  border  above 
referred  to.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  at  the  base  of 
each  cutting,  otherwise  they  will  fail  to  root  and 
our  labour  will  be  in  vain.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  these  plants  be  coddled,  as  they 
are  quite  hardy. 


-CnTTINdS  OF    BOX   INSUKTED   IN    A    BED 
OUTDOORS. 
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4. — SHOOT   OF  OOPBESSUS   FROM   WHICH   CUTTINGS 
CAN    BE    PROCORED. 

The  other  subject  we  propose  to  deal  with  in 
the  present  instance  is  one  of  the  beautiful  coni- 
fers. This  is  known  as  the  Capressus,  and  the 
variety  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  is  the- well-known  C. 
lawsoniana,  and  there  are  few  more  interesting 
members  of  this  family  of  shrubs.  Unlike  many 
other  conifers,  this  subject  does  extremely  well 
in  town  and  suburban  gardens,  and  does  not  seem 
in  the  least  particular  as  to  its  aspect  or  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  cultivated.  We  know  of  plants 
used  as  a  screen  in  the  front  gardens  of  many  of 
our  suburban  residences  with  an  eastern  aspect, 
and  we  also  know  of  the.same  subject  used  as  an 
individual  specimen  growing  in  the  centre  of  a 
lawn  in  some  of  the  smaller  gardens,  in  the  rear 
of  houses  of  a  London  suburb,  with  a  warm 
aspect. 

This  Cupressus  may  be  raised  from  cuttings 
procured  from  a  spray  such  as  is  represented 
in  Fig.  4.  Here  will  be  seen  a  shoot  on 
which  are  numerous  little  branchlets  2  inches  or 
3  inches  lonsj;,  which  make  ideal  cuttings.  The 
little  branchlets  may  be  torn  off  with  what  is 
known  as  a  "heel,'  which  is  really  a  small 
portion  of  the  main  stem  adhering  to  the  branch- 
lets.  We  prefer,  however,  to  make  cuttings  such 
as  are  represented  in  Fig.  5.  Here,  it  will  be 
observed,  the  lower  pieces  have  been  trimmed  off 
and  the  stem  cut  through  immediately  below  a 
joint.  These  little  pieces  should  root  easily  and 
readily  if  prepared  in  the  manner  we  have 
described.  As  we  said  before,  the  cuttings 
should  be  about  2  inches  long,  and  be  inserted 
in  sandy  soil  made  up  in  a  cold  frame.  Those 
without  a  cold  frame  may,  perhaps,  have  a  spare 
hand-light  or  a  bell-glass  with  which  to  cover  the 
small  bed  of  prepared  soil  in  which  these  cuttings 
may  be  inserted.  They  must  have  protection, 
however,  as  these  plants  are  less  hardy  than  some 
of  the  other  evergreen  shrubs  with  which  most 
gardeners  are  familiar.  September  and  October 
is  the  period  during  which  the  propagation  of 
the  Cupressus  by  cuttings  should  take  place. 
This  will,  therefore,  enable  readers  to  prepare 
their  cold  frames  with  special  beds  of  soil,  so 
that  the  cuttings  and  everything  may  be  dealt 
with  at  the  proper  time.  The  surface  soil  must 
contain  plenty  of  sand ;  the  cuttings  inserted 
about  2  inches  to  3  inches  apart,  and  in  the  rows 
3  inches  apart.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to 
press  the  soil  firmly  at  the  base  of  each  cutting, 
in  order  that  the  soil  may  adhere  to  the  roots 
and  thus  ensure  a  satisfactory  rooting  process. 
The  cuttings  should  be  watered  in  as  soon  as 
they  are  adjusted  in  position,  and  the  frame 
lights  or  hand-lights  kept  close  for  a  time  while 
rooting  takes  place.  Many  lovers  of  gardening 
feel  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  plants  and 
shrubs  raised  by  themselves,  and,  as  this  is  a 
somewhat  unusual  thing   for  a  beginner  to  take 


in  hand,  the  interest  in  raising  plants  by  these 
means  will  doubtless  prove  fascinating. 

SOWING  WINTER  ONIONS. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  sowing  of  these 
plants  made  during  the  early  part  of  August 
partially  or  even  totally  fails,  as  the  weather  often 
experienced  during  that  month  is  very  hot  and 
dry,  and  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
small  seedlings.  Where  such  failure  has  been 
experienced,  there  is  still  time  to  make  another 
sowing,  providing  the  work  is  done  at  once.  A 
bed  of  fine  soil  must  be  prepared,  and  it  is  best 
to  sow  in  flat-bottomed  drills  1  inch  deep  and 
1  foot  apart,  watering  each  drill  thoroughly 
before  sowing  the  seeds  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry. 

The  seeds  may  be  scattered  more  thickly  than 
is  advisable  for  spring-sown  crops,  but  even  at 
the  autumn  sowing  it  is  well  to  be  sparing  with 
the  seed.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up, 
much  good  will  be  done  by  running  a  llutch 
hoe  between  the  rows,  thus  keeping  down  weeds 
and  allowing  air  free  access  to  the  roots. 
Although  transplanting  in  spring  is  successfully 
adopted  by  many  growers,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  plants  set  out  the  latter  end  of 
October.  These  generally  get  well  established 
before  very  severe  weather  is  experienced,  and 
will  usually  produce  larger  bulbs  than  those 
moved  in  the  spring.  In  addition  to  the  Giant 
Rocca  and  Tripoli  the  White  Lisbon  is  an 
excellent  variety  for  sowing  now,  and  its  bulbs 
are  of  decidedly  better  quality  than  those  of  the 
two  first-named  sorts. 


WORK  IN  THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 
The  aim  of  every  gardener,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  should  be  to  retain  the  herbaceous 
border  in  as  bright  and  floriferous  condition  as 
far  into  the  autumn  as  possible,  and  although  a 
great  deal  will  naturally  depend  upon  judicious 
arrangement  and  planting  at  the  outset,  much 
may  be  done  to  prolong  the  floral  display  and 
make  the  most  of  the  plants,  even  at  this  late  date. 

Where  annuals  have  been  used  for  filling  up 
spaces  not  occupied  by  permanent  subjects,  they 
will  probably  by  this  time  be  nearly  over  and  their 
removal  imperative.  Such  removal  naturally 
means  blank  spaces,  and  the  beginner  in 
gardening  will  probably  be  puzzled  over  the 
task  of  filling  them  so  as  to  maintain  the  border 
in  at  least  presentable  condition  for  a  few  weeks 
longer.  Fortunatel}'  there  are  a  few  subjects 
that  lend  themselves  to  removal  at  this  period, 
and  foremost  among  them  come  the  early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums.  This  race  of  our  favourite 
autumn  flower  has  been  so  much  improved  in 
colour,  form  and  habit  during  recent  years,  that 
with  these  alone  any  blanks  in  a  border  may  be 
filled  without  any  fear  of  monotony. 

Where  a  good  supply  of  these  plants  has  been 
grown  in  the  reserve  garden  it  will  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  remove  them  to  the 
places  where  they  are  required  to  flower.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  tread  the  soil  firmly  round  each 
plant  to  be  moved  a  few  days  beforehand,  then 
one  evening  give  each  plant  a  good  soaking  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  lift  and  transplant  the 
next  evening.  Before  lifting  the  plants,  how- 
ever, holes  must  be  prepared  for  their  reception, 
as  it  is  imperative  that  a  good  ball  of  soil  be 
retained  intact  with  each  plant.  Each  hole 
should  be  at  least  9  inches  square  and  the  same 
in  depth.  In  moving  the  plant  cut  round  it  at 
least  4  inches  away  from  the  stem  with  a  sharp 
spade,  thrusting  the  tool  in  to  its  full  depth,  then 
lift  the  plant  bodily  out  and  carry  it  un  the 
spade  if  possible  to  where  it  is  to  flower.  Of 
course  where  a  large  number  of  plants  have  to 
be  dealt  with  and  conveyed  any  considerable 
distance  this  method  would  take  far  too  long,  and 
a  truck  or  barrow  will  have  to  be  employed.  The 
great  thing,  however,  is  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
soil  that  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots. 

When  the  plant  is  placed  in  the  hole  fill  up 
any  cavities  round  the  roots  with  fine  soil,  tread 


the  whole  firmly  and  then  give  a  thorough 
soaking  with  clear  water.  This  will  settle  the 
soil  among  the  roots,  and  the  plants  will  sufler 
little  by  removal.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist 
for  a  week  or  two  until  new  roots  have  been 
formed.  African  Marigolds  also  lend  themselves 
well  to  this  treatment,  and  last  season  the  writer 
successfully  removed  a  number  when  in  full 
flower.  Dahlias  may  also  be  removed  when  in 
flower,  but  more  care  is  needed  with  these,  it 
being  necessary  to  syringe  the  foliage  daily  for 
some  days  after  removal.  Where  old  specimens 
of  Coleuses,  Fuchsias,  Celosias,  Geraniums  and 
similar  subjects  are  available  in  pots  these  may 
be  successfully  employed  to  fill  up  gaps  for  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  the  advent  of  serious  frosts. 

The  perennial  Sunflowers,  Chrysanthemum 
idiginosum,  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  similar 
plants  will  now  be  giving  us  their  flowers  in 
abundance,  and  where  it  has  not  already  been 
done  mulciiing,  staking  and  thinning  the  growths 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Michaelmas 
Daisies  especially  pay  for  a  4-inch  thick  mulching 
over  the  roots  with  well  decayed  manure,  and 
copious  supplies  of  water  will  do  much  good 
where  it  is  possible  to  appl}'  them.  Any  growths 
that  are  too  weak  to  give  good  flowers  should  be 
cut  clean  out  and  those  that  remain  staked  out 
so  that  each  has  room  to  develop  properly. 
Several  shoots  may  be  loosely  looped  up  to  one 
stake,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  tying  up  in  tight 
bundles  so  often  seen,  and  which  does  more  harm 
than  no  tying  at  all.  Any  stems  of  herbaceous 
plants  which  have  finished  flowering  and  are  at 
all  shabby  should  be  removed  and  burned,  as 
once  the  leaves  have  turned  brown  they  are  of 
little  use  to  the  plants.  H. 


WINDOW  AND  ROOM  PLANTS. 
With  the  approach  of  shorter  and  cooler  days 
less  water  will  be  required  by  tlie  general  run  of 
plants  used  for  room  and  window  decoration,  and 
much  good  will  be  done  by  paying  particular 
attention  to  this  item.  As  much  light  as  possible 
should  be  aftbrded  the  plants  now,  tliis  applying 
even  to  Ferns,  and  an  abundance  of  air  without 
excessive  draughts  will  do  much  towards  ripening 
up  the  growths  for  the  winter.  The  foliage  of 
plants  treated  thus  will  be  much  hardier  and  far 
more  suitable  for  withstanding  the  rigours  of 
winter  than  those  that  have  been  coddled  and 
kept  away  from  the  light.  Generally  speaking, 
feeding  must  soon  cease,  using  only  clear  water. 
All  foliage  plants  must,  of  course,  be  sponged  at 
frequent  intervals  to  free  them  of  dust  that  is 
sure  to  accumulate.  Geranium  and  Fuchsias  will 
derive  much  benefit  from  standing  outdoors  during 
the  daytime  in  September,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  stand  them  direct  from  a  more  or  less 
shaded  room  into  bright  sunshine. 


-SIDE  SHOOTS  FROM  FIG.  4  PREPARED 
READY   FOR   I'LANTIHG. 
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THE   TOWN    GARDEN. 


Roses  on  Walls.  —  Although  Roses  are  not 
usually  regarded  as  satisfactory  plants  for  culti- 
vation in  town  gardens  there  are  one  or  two 
extremely  vigorous  varieties  whicli  thrive  fairly 
well,  provided  that  they  receive  proper  attention. 
Failures  are  generally  ascribed  to  lack  of  fresh 
air,  and  no  doubt  this  is  the  principal  cause,  but 
in  the  ease  of  plants  on  walla  and  arbours 
neglect  of  watering  accounts  for  many,  for  the 
plants  grow  weakly,  and  when  they  are  attacked 
by  green  fly  or  other  pest  they  suffer  far  more 
than  they  would  do  if  they  were  in  robust 
health.  A  satisfactory  condition  can  only  be 
ensured  by  paying  close  attention  to  watering, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  giving  abundant 
supplies,  and  also  in  the  judicious  use  of  weak 
liquid  manures.  Before  the  soil  about  the  roots 
becomes  as  dry  as  dust  it  should  be  heavily 
watered,  and  if  it  is  thought  that  liquid  manure 
will  prove  advantageous,  apply  it  a  few  hours 
later.  For  some  time  it  will  not  be  wise  to 
tread  upon  the  soil  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  the 
surface  becomes  dry  enough  to  warrant  it,  loosen- 
ing should  be  carefully  done  with  a  fork,  and  if 
it  is  possible  to  spread  on  a  dressing  of  long 
manure  so  much  the  better,  as  it  will  convey  a 
little  food  to  the  plants  and  at  the  same  time 
conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  If  the  plants 
are  infested  with  any  insect  pest,  turn  the  full 
force  of  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  upon  them 
03casionally  in  the  evening. 

Weeds.— The  moat  attractive  aspect  of  the 
flower  garden  will  soon,  alas  !  be  on  the  wane, 
but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  to  which  it 
is  aometimea  subjected.  Of  course,  it  is  still 
holiday  time  with  many  people  and  they  have 
then  some  excuse  for  having  a  few  weeds  in 
their  gardens,  but  I  have  seen  others  of  late 
which  were  decidedly  dirty  and  the  owners  had 
not  been  away.  This  is  never  permiasible.  If 
the  weeds  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect 
the  present  plants,  they  will  reduce  the  pros- 
pects of  success  with  those  that  are  to  follow 
them,  for  they  are  always  taking  food  out  of  the 
soil  which  should  go  to  the  legitimate  crops  and 
not  to  the  robbers  and  interlopers.  Do  not 
begrudge  the  time  devoted  to  keeping  the 
garden  perfectly  clean,  as  it  is  well  spent  and 
generously  repaid. 

The  Lawn.— The  grass  plot  is  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  to  its  owner,  even  though  it 
does  cause  him  many  hours  of  worry  and  hard 
work  to  keep  it  in  satisfactory  condition.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  the  principal  work  lies  in 
watering  abundantly  and  in  cutting,  while  next 
month  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  hand  the 
work  of  renovation,  so  as  to  leave  all  well  for 
the  winter.  Mowing  and  rolling  should  proceed 
regularly,  according  to  necessity,  as  these  opera- 
lions  favour  a  close,  firm  turf.  If  there  are  bare 
patches,  such  as  uaually  occur  on  small  areas, 
seeds  should  be  purchased  from  one  of  the 
several  firms  of  high  repute  advertising  in  The 
<;akden  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  required. 
The  work  of  renovation  should  commence  about 
the  middle  of  September.  In  those  places  where 
the  grass  is  simply  thin  it  may  suffice  to  scratch 
them  over  with  an  iron-toothed  rake,  and  sub- 
sequently scatter  aeeds  rather  thickly  on  the 
loosened  soil,  afterward.s  beating  or  rolling  down 
very  firmly.  Where,  however,  the  patches  are 
bare  it  will  be  advisable  to  thoroughly  loosen 
the  soil,  incorporating  with  it  some  aweet  manure 
and  then  working  it  down  until  it  is  quite  as 
firm  aa  the  surrounding  ground.  When  this  is 
■completed  rake  it  and  sow  the  seeds,  covering 
with  fine  soil  and  rolling  in  as  before.  The  new 
grass  should  not  be  cut  with  the  machine  in  the 
ordinary  mowing  for  a  short  time,  but  dealt  with 
by  the  aid  of  shears  or  a  scythe,  either  instrument 
being  used  having  the  keenest  possible  edge  ;  the 
ordinary  rolling  of  the  whole  of  the  lawn  will 
assist  materially  in  improving  the  newly-moved 
areas  Hoeace  J.  Weiuht. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Undee  Glass. 

SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON 
CARNATIONS  layered  in  July  should 
now  be  ready  for  aevering  from  the 
parent  plant.  The  best  method  is  to 
sever  them  with  a  sharp  knife  and  then 
in  a  day  or  two  lift  them  up  carefully 
and  place  in  small  pots— 3-inch  or  -i-inch— 
according  to  the  size  and  variety.  Use  soil 
composed  of  good  loam,  sand  and  leaf-soil,  and 
bone-meal  or  Carnation  manure  and  a  small 
quantity  of  Veltha,  after  which  place  the  pats  in 
a  frame  or  low  span-roofed  house,  and  shade  for 
a  few  days  till  the  plants  have  become  established. 
Water  very  sparingly  and  spray  with  Carvita  or 
some  fungicide  in  order  to  prevent  an  attack. 
Old  plants  that  have  been  potted  up  for  pro- 
viding large  plants  next  season  should  be 
watered  most  carefully  and  have  plenty  of  air. 

Primulas,  Cinerarias  and  similar  plants  should 
be  potted  into  larger  pots  and  stood  on  a  cool 
bottom.  Prick  out  Calceolarias  into  pans  or 
seed-boxes,  the  former  for  preference,  as  they 
are  cooler  than  boxes.  Ferns  should  now  have  a 
somewhat  drier  atmosphere. 

Plumhayo  rosea  ought  to  have  the  points 
pinched  out  once  more  to  ensure  charming  plants ' 
in  the  autumn.  Afford  them  a  little  soot  water 
occasionally. 

Freesiaa. — If  these  are  not  at  hand,  they  should 
be  secured  and  potted  at  once,  aa  they  are  much 
better  when  started  early,  so  as  to  have  a  long 
season  to  grow  in.  Seven  to  ten  bulbs  are  not 
too  many  for  a  41 -inch  pot. 

Fkuits  Under  Glass. 
Late  Grapes. — If  it  is  desirable  to  have  Grapes 
over  as  long  a  season  aa  possible,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  if  the  nights  are  cold  a 
little  more  fire-heat  must  be  given,  especially  to 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  late  lateral  growths 
must  be  removed  regularly,  so  that  they  do  not 
obstruct  the  light  and  air.  The  borders  muat 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture.  Manure 
should  not  be  used  after  the  Grapes  are  ripe. 
Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Autumn- fruiting  Paspherries  must  be  afforded 
water,  and  the  canea  thinned  in  order  to 
atrengthen  those  left  for  fruiting.  As  aoon  as 
the  fruits  show  signs  of  ripening  nets  muat  be 
placed  over  them,  or  birds  will  soon  eat  them. 

Fruit  Gathering. — All  fruits  should  be  gathered 
at  this  season  as  soon  as  ripe.  Early  fruits  do 
not  improve  by  being  kept.  Water  trees  that 
are  carrying  heavy  crops,  going  over  the  trees  a 
second  time  so  aa  to  enable  the  water  to  soak  in. 
Remove  the  nets  from  Cherries  and  Gooseberries, 
and  clean  the  ground  from  weeds.  Stir  the 
ground  with  the  hoe.  Nail  all  growths  of  Pear 
and  other  trees  to  the  walls.  If  nailed  in  posi- 
tion now  they  can  be  finally  arranged  with 
much  more  effect  in  the  winter  ;  but  if  not  done 
now  the  wood  becomes  old  and  tough  and  cannot 
be  got  into  position  without  much  trouble  and, 
perhaps,  many  broken  shoots. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers.— The  last  sowing 
of  Cabbages  should  have  been  made  by  this  time, 
and,  if  the  earliest  sowings  have  got  too  far 
advanced  to  stand  the  winter,  the  later  sowings 
will  come  on  and  do  well.  These  plants  are  quite 
early  enough  if  planted  out  in  the  first  or 
second  week  in  October.  A  small  sowing  of 
Cauliflowers  of  several  successive  varieties,  such 
as  Purity,  Favourite,  First  Crop,  Magnum 
Bonum,  White  Queen  and  Universal,  should  be 
made  now.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 
Lionardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Mignonette  for  flowering  at  midwinter  should 
be  sown  at  once,  using  3-inch  pots  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  well-powdered 
lime  rubble  and  sand.  A  little  well-decayed 
manure  mixed  with  it  will  be  beneficial.  The 
aeeda  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  the  seedlings 
finally  thinned  to  three  plants  in  each  pot.  Put 
the  plants  close  up  to  the  glass  in  a  cool,  well- 
ventilated  pit. 

Kalosanthis. — As  these  go  out  of  flower  select 
those  that  are  worth  saving  for  another  season, 
and  cut  back  the  growths  to  within  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  the  base  in  the  case  of  the  young 
stock.  Older  plants  do  not  require  such  severe 
pruning.  Place  the  plants  when  cut  back  in  a 
cool,  airy  frame,  and  keep  rather  dry  at  the 
roots  until  growth  begins,  when  the  balls  of  soil 
should  be  reduced  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
placed  into  the  same  size  pots  again.  Cuttings 
may  now  be  inserted,  putting  four  to  six  in  a 
3-inch  pot,  subsequently  transferring  them 
without  dividing  into  6-inch  size. 
The  Feenbrt. 
Remove  shade  from  the  glass,  but  before  doing 
so  endeavour  to  harden  somewhat  the  growth  of 
the  Ferns  by  reducing  the  supply  of  water  to 
their  roots  aa  well  as  the  moisture  previously 
occasioned  by  syringing  their  aurroundinga. 
Hardy  Fruit. 
Sfrairbtrries.  —  Newly  planted  Strawberries 
have  had  a  rather  trying  time,  as  there  have  been 
few  showers  to  help  them  on,  and  artificial 
watering  never  appears  to  do  so  much  good  as 
one  would  wish  from  the  amount  of  water  used. 
The  greatest  help  appears  to  be  given  by  keeping 
the  surface  open.  Use  tlie  Dutch  hoe  and  keep 
the  runners  out  hard  back. 

Frdits  Under  Glass. 
The  Early  Vinery. — Too  often  Vines  are  sadly 
neglected  once  the  crop  is  removed.  Borders 
filled  with  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  ;  indeed,  occasional  applications  of  manure, 
either  artificial  or  natural,  will  enable  the  Vines 
to  store  up  material  for  a  vigorous  start  in  the 
new  year.  Superfluous  laterals  should  be  checked 
early,  shortening  the  fruiting  laterals  gradually, 
so  that  the  basal  buds  may  derive  all  poaaible 
benefit  from  autumn  sun. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Spring  ie^ttce.— This  is  a  very  important 
crop,  and  in  many  gardens  it  is  needed  in 
quantity.  No  matter  how  carefully  plants  are 
treated  when  sown  in  heat,  they  fail  to  turn  in 
so  soon  as  those  sown  in  autumn.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  for  keeping  through  the 
winter.  Many  sow  on  a  warm  south  border,  but 
this  I  do  not  advise.  I  would  recommend  an 
open  quarter  for  winter  Lettuces,  and  sow 
sufficiently  thin  to  give  each  plant  room  to 
develop.  There  is  no  need  to  be  too  niggardly 
with  the  room.  Far  better  give  a  bed  or  beds 
double  the  size  than  cramp  the  seedlings. 
Cabbage  Lettuces  are  the  most  serviceable,  as 
they  stand  frost  well  and  turn  in  earlier  than 
the  Cos  varieties,  which  are  valuable  for  a 
succession. 

Flowbb   Gaeddn. 
Lavender. — No  flower  garden  ia  complete  with- 
out ita  Livender  bushes.     Fortunately,  it  grows 
freely  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and  old  bushes 
continue  to  give  a  display  for  many  years  ;   but 
when  they  get  old  and  straggling  they  are  easily 
converted  into  young   dwarf    bushes  again,  as 
even    good-sized   branches   cut  off  and   planted 
deeply    in    the   soil  root   freely,   and  soon  form 
flowering  plants  again.     In   any   garden  a  few 
good-sized  bushes  are  decidedly  ornamental,  and 
the  flowers  are  always  acceptable. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 
Aahwellthorpe,  Norwich. 
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THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


A  Seedling  Carnation  from  Kbiohley. 

Mr.  F.  White,  Cemetery  House,  Keighley, 
sends  flowers  of  a  beautiful  deep  crimson  seed- 
ling Carnation,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large, 
possess  good  calyces  and  are  very  fragrant. 
He  writes  :  "I  am  sending  for  your  table  a  few 
blooms  of  a  Carnation  which  I  raised  three  years 
ago  from  seed  supplied  by  Mr.  James  Douglas. 
The  plant  is  a  strong  grower  and  blooms  very 
freely.  From  a  layer  planted  last  October  I 
counted  fifty  blooms  and  buds.  It  rarely  bursts 
its  calyx." 


Delphiniums  and  Heaths  from  Scotland. 

We  have  received  from  I)r.  McWatt,  More- 
lauds,  Duns,  N.  B. ,  a  most  interesting  series  of 
Delphiniums  and  Heaths  ;  of  the  latter  no  less 
than  thirty-five  forms.  The  Delphiniums  are 
exceptionally  fine,  but  as  they  are  under  numbers 
we  cannot  refer  to  them  individually.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  congratulate  the  sender  on  varieties 
of  such  beautiful  colouring  and  strength  of  spike. 
We  must  thank  Dr.  McWatt  for  the  collection 
of  Heaths,  a  family  we  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  ;  they  deserve  far  more  extended  culture. 


Collection  or  Interesting  Automn-flowbring 
Shrubs  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  which 
shrubs  are  very  beautiful  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  those  that  bloom  at  this  somewhat  dull 
season.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
of  all  sent  is  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  which 
reminds  one  of  a  very  beautiful  white  single 
Rose.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  shrubs  we 
know  of.  Another  very  beautiful  plant  sent  is 
Astilbe  Davidii.  It  is  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's 
introductions  through  their  collector  Mr.  Wilson. 
The  colour  is  exquisite.  When  the  plant  is 
good,  one  sees  a  sea  of  mauvy  purple.  We  like 
to  see  it  by  a  lake  side.  The  other  plants  sent 
are  as  follows  :  Colutea  arborescens,  Hypericum 
AndroSitmum, Hydrangea  mandschurica,Amorpha 
canescens,  Buddleia  variabilis  veithchiana,  B.  v. 
magnifica,  Corylus  purpurea,  Hedysarum  multi- 
juga,  Sambucus  canadensis,  Hj'pericum  kalmia- 
num,  H.  floribundum,  Indigofera  floribunda. 
Fuchsia  americana  elegans,  Cornus  alba  Spathii, 
Polygonum  baldschuanicum  and  Potentilla 
Friedrichsonii,  all  of  which  are  of  great  interest. 


Gladioli  from   Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons. 

It  is  a  pleasure  each  autumn  to  receive  a  boxful 
of  the  new  hybrid  Gladioli  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons  of  Langport,  Somerset,  who 
have  done  more  to  popularise  these  flowers 
through  their  beautiful  introductions  than  any- 
one we  know  of.  Among  the  most  beautiful 
sent  on  this  occasion  were  Mrs.  .J.  M.  Skittery, 
a  noble  spike  with  flowers  a  soft  sulphur  yellow, 
the  lower  segment  marked  with  crimson  :  Duke 
of  Richmond,  rose,  with  central  line  of  white 
down  each  segment,  the  spike  of  great  height 
and  strong  growth  ;    Hawick  Pageant,   another 


brilliant  flower,  scarlet,  with  half  the  lower 
segment  creamy  white  ;  Esser,  a  very  large 
flower  of  almost  a  self  scarlet,  with  a  central 
line  of  white  down  each  segment.  Kelway's 
White  :  We  have  seen  this  on  previous  occasions, 
and  it  is  the  most  beautiful  Gladiolus  in 
existence.  The  flower  is  pure  white,  except  for 
just  short  stripes  of  scarlet  colour  in  the  centre. 
We  congratulate  Messrs.  Kelwa}'  on  having 
raised  such  an  exquisite  flower. 


Violas  from  Old  Southoate. 
A  correspondent  at  Old  Southgate,  signing 
himself  "  An  Old  Reader,"  sends  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  Tufted  Pansies.  The  blooms  are 
large,  of  excellent  form  and  colouring,  and  for  so 
late  in  the  season  are  admirable  in  every  way. 
He  writes:  "I  am  sending  you  a  few  of  our 
Violas  for  your  table.  We  have  them  all  named, 
but  will  not  bother  you  with  these,  as  I  dare 
say  you  are  acquainted  with  most  of  them.  We 
take  cuttings  of  same  in  October,  keeping  them 
in  a  cold  frame  and  planting  them  out  in  early 
spring  under  Roses  iu  beds,  where  they  are 
grand,  making  a  nice  carpet  for  the  Roses." 


A  Rare  Campanula  from  Stevenage. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Six  Hills  Nursery, 
Stevenage,  Herts,  sends  flowers  of  the  pretty  little 
Campanula  Zoysii.  He  writes:  "I  am  sending 
for  your  Editor's  table  a  few  blossoms  of  the 
rare  little  Campanula  Zoysii,  which  is  just  now 
in  flower  on  my  rock  garden.  I  consider  this 
and  C.  pulla  the  loveliest  of  all  the  very  dwarf 
bell  flowers.  C.  pulla,  with  its  low  slender 
stems,  arched  at  the  neck  and  bearing  solitary 
bells  of  a  glorious  deep  glossy  purple,  rather 
large  for  the  height  of  the  plant,  flowers  in  June, 
July  and  August,  according  to  locality.  I  find 
that  it  flourishes  in  yellow  loam,  with  sand  and 
some  humus  added.  A  drift  of  this  Campanula 
several  feet  across  is  very  lovely  indeed.  C. 
Zoysii  flourishes  in  the  same  soil.  Its  height  is 
2  inches  to  3  inches.  The  blossoms,  which  are 
tubular  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  are  of  a  soft  delicate  blue  and  most 
curiously  and  beautifully  puckered  together  at 
the  mouth,  quite  unlike  any  other  member  of  the 
family.  This  odd  puckering  of  the  flower  is 
rather  suggestive  of  a  Kalmia  blossom.  It  is  a 
rare,  very  choice  gem  for  the  rock  garden." 


Carnations  from  North  Wales. 

Mr.  Watts  sends  from  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph, 
North  Wales,  beautiful  blooms  of  Carnations, 
among  them  being  The  Master,  a  very  fine  scarlet ; 
Mrs.  Kearley,  blush  ;  George  Maquay,  one  of 
the  best  whites  we  have  for  the  open  garden  ; 
and  Jolin  Guy,  yellow.  One  of  the  most  notable 
things  about  these  Carnations  is  their  delicate 
scent  and  strong  growth,  and  the  flowers  do  not 
burst  their  calyces. 


LEGAL     POINT 


Master  and  Servant  (Regular  Reader). 
A  head  or  sole  gardener,  unless  expressly  engaged 
"  by  the  week,"  is  entitled  to  one  month's  notice 
or  one  month's  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  As  regards 
what  occurred  prior  to  notice  of  dismissal,  for 
we  presume  you  treated  it  as  such,  the  £2,  in 
our  opinion,  amounted  to  a  personal  present  from 
one  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  contract  of  service, 
and  the  temporary  arrangement  interfered  in  no 
wise  with  your  established  engagement,  which 
ran  on  in  the  ordinary  wa}'.  If  your  master  had 
made  it  clear  that  your  work  and  remuneration 
there  had  to  be  in  lieu  of  your  wages  with  him, 
and  you  had  assented  to  it,  there  would  liave 
been  something  in  your  master's  present  conten- 
tion. The  proper  tribunal  for  enforcing  a  small 
claim  of  tliis  kind  is  the  county  court. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

QuoBtlons  and  AnawePB.— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
'fe,  aTid  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents "  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  c&ndsely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  IHB 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  n^me  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   fiARDEN. 

Rock  ffarden  (Pu-.zled).—It  is  not  at 
all  an  easy  thing  to  say  what  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  a  rook  garden  without  seeing  the  spot 
itself,  and  it  would  depend  greatly  upon  circum- 
stances and  what  you  desired  to  spend  in  the 
erection  of  the  structure  as  to  what  may  be 
eventually  accomplished.  So  far  as  the  position 
is  concerned — altitude  and  the  like — the  spot  is 
an  ideal  one,  and  apart  from  this  everything 
resolves  itself  into  the  single  item  of  expenditure. 
You  say  nothing  about  stone  in  your  near  dis- 
trict, whether  difficult  to  obtain  or  otherwise. 
Limestone  or  sandstone  are  both  good  for  the 
purpose.  The  interesting  series  of  photographs 
sent  reveal,  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  a  flat 
area,  and  the  cheapest  and  simplest  way,  when 
you  have  determined  the  extent  of  the  proposed 
rockery  and  roughly  fashioned  its  outline,  is  to 
erect  a  bank  of  earth  and  out  of  this  form  your 
rockery.  A  rockery  is  possible  in  almost  any 
position  the  garden  affords,  but  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  alpines  should  not  be  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  trees,  which  would  quickly  rob  the 
soil.  A  selection  of  plants  could  be  made  for  any 
position,  but  the  structure  should  be  arranged 
with  a  view  to  growing  certain  plants. 

Fernery  (J/.  F.  W.). — If  the  bank  has 
long  been  occupied  by  the  Rhododendrons,  your 
best  plan  will  be  to  dig  it  all  over  and  give  a 
light  dressing  of  manure.  By  digging  the  soil 
deeply  and  adding  manure  as  above,  it  should 
then  grow  the  ordinary  Ferns  quite  well,  while 
the  addition  of  leaf-soil  and  loam  would 
materially  assist  matters.  This  done,  you  must 
sink  your  blocks  of  stone  two-thirds  their  depth 
in  the  soil  of  the  bank,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  flat  surface  of  the  stone  will  act  as  a  receiver 
for  the  plant  for  the  washed-down  soil  and  for 
moisture.  Avoid  placing  the  stones  like  almonds 
stuck  into  the  top  of  a  cake,  but  deeply  bury 
them  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  Fern  roots  will 
presently  get  into  contact  with  them.  In  this 
way,  and  by  planting  the  Ferns  not  too  erect, 
the  bank  may  soon  be  furnished.  Avoid  all 
formality  in  the  setting  of  the  stones.  If  the 
bank  is  very  steep  you  must  set  the  stones  with 
a  view  to  retain  the  soil  in  position.  Any 
arrangement  for  the  Ferns  will  naturally  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  plants  and  the  varieties 
you  intend  employing.  The  work  may  be  under- 
taken during  autumn  or  winter,  planting  being 
done  while  the  Ferns  are  still  dormant. 

How   to   propag-ate   Anchusa 

italica  (Mr.-i.  Ourney). — If  you  desire  to 
increase  any  variety  of  the  above  -  named 
plant,  there  is  no  better  way  than  by  root 
cuttings.  The  species  and  its  varieties  produce 
seeds,  but  the  plants  from  these  do  not 
come  true,  hence  the  value  of  the  root-cuttings. 
The  best  time  to  take  the  work  in  hand  is  from 
November  to  the  end  of  .January.  At  this 
season  lift  the  plant  and  detach  a  few  of  its 
larger  roots,  cut  them  into  lengths  of  from 
1   inch  to  2  inches,  and  arrange  them  around  the 
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interior  of  a  well-drained  pot  in  very  sandy  soil. 
A  greenhouse  temperature  of  45**  or  50^  will  suit 
quite  well.  Beyond  a  good  watering  at  the  start 
not  much  water  should  be  given  till  growth  is 
apparent  at  the  apex  of  the  root-cuttings.  When 
the  cuttings  are  in  free  growth  transfer  them  to 
boxes  or  pot  them  singly  in  readiness  to  plant 
out,  an  operation  best  done  in  April  or  May. 
The  stature  of  the  original  plant  will  be  some- 
what reduced  by  the  treatment  referred  to,  but 
the  plant,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  root-cutting 
plants,  will  flo*ver  the  same  season.  You  might 
also  try  dividing  the  plant  when  you  have  lifted 
it,  and  by  potting  the  divisions  and  giving  cold 
frame  treatment  for  a  few  weeks  good  established 
plants  would  be  assured  for  planting  out  in  due 
season. 

Cutting  down  Delphiniums  (-1.  H.  P.).— To 
induce  a  second  flowering  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
stems  of  these  plants  down  to  near  the  ground  level,  the 
second  flowering  depending  upon  the  starting  into  growth 
of  the  latent  eyes  or  buds  at  the  base  of  the  first  flower- 
stem.  These  secondary  spikes,  however,  are  rarely  of 
good  quality,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  much  or 
anything  is  gained  by  the  second  flowenn<;.  D.  Belladonna 
is,  however,  a  notable  exception,  and  this  beautiful  plant 
frequently  flowers  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  in  one 
season,  the  growth  being  well  nigh  perpetual  in  this  case. 
It  is,  as  periiaps  you  are  aware,  a  rather  dwarf-growing 
plant  of  about  S  feet,  the  colour  being  a  clear  and  beautiful 
deep  sky  blue. 

Flowreping  climbeps  fop  a  very  shady 
position (3/ (ss  A.  C).  -There  are  no  flowering  clim'iers 
that  would  be  likely  to  give  satisfaction  in  such  a 
position  as  that  indicated  by  you.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  fall  back  on  climbers  with  orna- 
mental foliage,  such  as  the  Dutchman's  Pipe  (Aristolochia 
Sipho);  the  Virginian  Creeper  (Vitis  lAmpelopsis]  hede- 
racea) ;  Vitis  Thunhergii,  a  handsome  large  leaved  Vine  ; 
Vitis  vinifera  apiifolia  (the  Parsley-leaved  Vine);  and 
Actinidia  chinensis,  a  rapid-growing  climber  with  large, 
heart-shaped  leaves.  These  are  all  deciduous,  and  if  you 
want  evergreens  the  only  plants  likely  to  succeed  are  some 
of  the  quick-growing  Ivies  such  as  canariensis.  dentata, 
amurensis  and  raegneriana. 

Plants  fop  stony  banl<:  (ML^s  A.  C.).— The 
following  subjects  would  be  likely  to  give  satisfaction 
under  the  conditions  named  by  you.  Herbaceous :  Achillea 
Millefolium  rubrura  (red-flowered  Millfoil);  Acanthus 
candelabrum,  handsome  foliage  ;  Bocconia  cordata  (Plume 
Poppy),  noble  foliage  and  panicles  of  creamy  white 
flowers  :  Crambe  cordifolia.  large,  roundish  leaves  and 
loose  heads  of  small  white  flowers  :  Echinops  of  sorts. 
Thistle-like  plants,  with  globular  heads  of  blue  flowers  ; 
Eryngiums  of  sorts,  handsome  foliage  plants,  while  the 
roundish  heads  of  flowers  are  in  some  kinds  of  a  beautiful 
metallic  blue  :  Elymus  glaucophyllus,  bluish  leaved  Grass 
growing  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  ;  Euphorbia  Cyparissias, 
E.  pilosa  major  and  E.  Wulfeuii.  different  forms  of  the 
Caper  Spurge,  all  of  a  greenish  yellow  tint ;  Ferula 
gigantea,  a  gigantic  member  of  the  Fennel  family; 
German  Irises  of  sorts,  a  most  accommodating  class  of 
plants  ;  Polygonum  cuspidatum  and  P.  sachalinense,  two 
noble  forms  of  Kuotweed,  but  of  far  too  aggressive  a 
nature  to  associate  with  delicate  subjects  ;  Phalaris 
arundinacea  variegnta  ((hardener's  Garters),  a  well-known 

.riegated-leaved  Grass  ;  Sedum  spectabile  and  its  deep- 
coloured  variety  atropurpurea.  Of  shruhts  the  followiuL; 
can  be  rer-ommended :  Oolutea  arborescens  ( Bladder  Senna) 
and  varieties  ;  Atriplex  Halimus  (Sea  Purslane) ;  Berberis 
vulgaris  (loronion  Barberry);  Caragana  arhorescen*', 
yellow  flowers  in  spring ;  Brooms  of  sorts ;  Gistuses  in 
variety;  Helianthemums  (Pi,ock  Roses)  of  sorts;  Lycium 
europaeum  (Box  Thorn);  double  pink-flowered  Bramble; 
Rhus  Cotinus  O'enetian  Sumach);  Spartium  junc>-ura 
(Spanish  Broom) ;  and  the  common  Furze  with  its  double- 
flowered  variety.  The  Periwinkles,  too.  must  not  be 
omitted.  The  genus  Iris  is  such  an  extensive  one  that  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  applied  to  them  all,  but  that  set 
of  garden  forms  known  popularly  as  German  Iris  will 
succeed  and  flower  fairly  well  in  the  shade. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Yellow  Rose  for  standard  {B.  W.). 

(1)  We  think  you  would  find  Bouquet  d'Or  or 
Billiard  et  Barre  a  good  sort  tor  the  position 
named.  (2)  You  could  not  do  better  than  plant 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  for  a  white,  and  especially 
as  a  standard.  As  the  position  is  somewhat 
shaded,  you  would  find  Hugh  Dickson  a  more 
satisfactory  Rose  than  either  Liberty  or  <ieneral 
Jacqueminot.  Commandant  Felix  Faure  would 
fjo  very  well  with  Liberty.  i'S)  Caroline 
Testout  is  the  best  pink  for  your  other  bed.  We 
should  su^^gest  Pharisaer  or  Gustave  Griinerwald 
instead  of  Mrs.  John  Laing.  The  other  sorts 
would  do  well,  although  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford 
is  badly  a<ldicted  to  mildew.  Mme.  Edm^e 
Metz    would    be   a   better   Rose.       (4)    A    good 


white  Rose  for  an  arch  would  be  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere  and  Gritss  an  Zabern,  the  first  perpetual 
flowering  and  the  other  flowering  the  end  of 
June.  You  could  plant  the  two  together.  (5) 
Climbing  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  quite  a  dis- 
appointment. It  will  not  climb  any  more  than 
the  ordinary  sort.  The  white  Dorothy  Perkins 
will  be  fine  to  plant  when  it  is  commoner.  (6) 
You  could  transplant  the  Griiss  an  Teplitz  if 
you  choose  a  time  after  a  good  rain  in  Ootober, 
and  lift  it  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  having 
previously  prepared  its  new  position.  (7)  Maggie 
Mott  is  one  of  the  best  mauve  Violas. 

Roses  fop  Rose  arbour  {E.  H.  Dupe). 

There  would  be  no  objection  in  steeping  the 
Larch  poles  in  creosote,  but  we  think  if  you 
steeped  *iJ  feet  of  the  ends  that  go  into  the  soil, 
this  would  be  sufficient.  Charring  the  ends  is  a 
good  plan  in  order  to  preserve  the  poles.  As  to 
the  varieties  to  plant,  seeing  that  you  desire 
them  to  flower  at  the  same  time  as  Dorothj' 
Perkins,  you  should  certainly  plant  the  White 
Dorothy,  and  Hiawatha  would  be  another 
beautiful  sort.  Aim^e  Vibert  is  a  grand  old 
white,  and  Longworth  Rambler  and  Griiss  an 
Teplitz  should  fulfil  your  requirements  if  you 
encourage  good  growth  by  trenching  the  soil. 
Climbing  Cramoisie  Sup^rieur  would  also  be 
good.  Lady  Gay  is  equally  as  good  as  Dorothy 
Perkins,  in  fact  it  is  superior  in  quality  of 
blossom. 

W.    A.    Richapdson  not   blooming  iJ.   A., 

Kihnaniork). — We  should  advise  you  to  refrain  from 
pruning  these  vigorous  shoots  next  spring.  Nail  them 
out  in  a  palmate  fashion  on  the  wall  and  shorten  back 
any  laterals  to  S  inches  or  4  inclies.  In  order  to  assist  the 
ripening  of  the  strong  growths  you  could  pinch  out  their 
points  by  the  end  of  September.  This  Eose  does  not 
require  much  pruning  beyond  shortening  laterals  and 
removing  old  worn-out  growth  now  and  then. 

Rose  Bessie  Bpow^n  not  opening*  (^V.  /'.  P.). 
This  Rose  has  a  very  bad  character  as  a  garden  variety. 
It  is  really  only  an  exhibitor's  flower.  When  seen  so  fine 
at  the  exhibitions  such  flowers  have  been  protected  with 
shades  and  the  weak-necked  specimens  tied  up  to  sticks. 
This  drooping  of  the  blooms  is  a  very  serious  defect,  and 
it  is  too  double  to  expand  well.  If  you  have  some  shades 
put  them  on  sticks  and  place  over  your  blooms,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  they  will  expand  if  you  give  them  time. 
There  are  Roses  now  to  be  had  far  more  satisfactory  than 
Bessie  Brown.  Try  such  superb  sorts  as  Pharisaer, 
Joseph  Ilill,  Konigin  Carola,  Florence  Pemberton,  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux,  Melanie  Soupert,  William  Shean,  Mrs. 
Myles  Kennedy,  Jenny  (iillemot,  &c.,  and  we  think  you 
can  well  dispense  with  Bessie  Brown,  unless,  of  course, 
you  are  an  exhibitor,  then  you  will  want  it. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Plum    tree     leaves    diseased 

(Guddon). — The  Plum  tree,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  a  silvery  appearance,  is  attacked  by  the 
disease  known  as  silver  leaf.  The  cause  of  this 
disease  has  been  recently  shown  to  be  a  fungus, 
namely,  Stereum  purpureum,  the  mycelium  of 
which  grows  in  the  plant  for  a  considerable  time 
before  the  fungus  produces  any  fruit.  The 
fungus  fruits  are  produced  upon  old  and  dead 
stems,  and  the  spores  which  these  fruits  bear  are 
capable  of  reproducing  the  disease.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  all  dead  shoots  and  branches 
of  trees  that  are  attacked  should  be  removed 
and  burnt  as  soon  as  possible.  No  certain  cure 
is  known  when  once  the  tree  is  attacked,  and  it 
is  probably  just  as  well  in  view  of  this  to  cut 
out  all  parts  at  once  which  show  the  silvery 
appearance  on  the  leaf,  though  good  results  have 
followed  the  use  of  iron  sulphate  crystals  put 
into  a  hole  bored  in  the  trunk  it  is  said,  and 
this  possible  remedy  is  worth  a  trial. 

Peach  leaves  falling  (U.  a.  .S'.).— there  is  no 
doubt,  we  think,  that  waterniK  with  sewage  water  and 
with  chemical  manure  previously  is  accountable  for  the 
dropping  of  your  Peach  leaves.  Both  want  handling  with 
(Treat  care  and  to  be  used  only  in  a  very  weak  and  diluted 
form 

Plum  tree  dropping'  Its  fpult  (//.  It.  /'.).— 
The  Plums  which  are  dropping  have  soft  stones,  the 
result  of  imperfect  fertilisation.  We  hope  enough  will 
remain  on  to  make  a  crop.  Japanese  Plums  have  not 
proved  satisfactory  in  this  country.  We  advise  you  to 
bend  the  tree  down  next  March  and  graft  the  stocli  with 
a  variety  named  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  a  very  hardy, 
heavy. bearing  Green  Gage.    Cut  back  all  the  shoots  badiy 


alfeited  with  blight,  but  you  must  not  cut  them  too  low  ; 
leave  at  least  twelve  leaves  from  the  base  on  each  shoot. 
Stpawbepples  gone   black   In  the    stem 

(./.  M.)  —An  attack  of  mildew,  we  think,  is  accountable 
for  the  destruction  of  your  Strawberry  crop.  The  plants 
being  more  or  less  weakened  by  the  setting  of  a  heavy 
crop  and  by  the  scorching  hot  weather  we  have  had,  would 
help  to  make  them  easy  victims  to  this  malady,  which 
often  attacks  one  variety,  leaving  others  alone. 

Vines  and  Tomatoes  (ft-jf/j/dc/).— If  you  wish 
your  Vines  to  carry  Grapes  next  year,  you  must  not  cut 
back  the  slioots  or  laterals,  that  is,  the  season's  growtha 
on  them,  as  you  suggest ;  but  you  may  pinch  the  points 
of  each  shoot  out  beyond  the  fourth  leaf,  also  any 
small  shoots  that  may  have  broken  out  from  them. 
I'nless  these  shoots  become  strong  and  stout  and  have 
good  leaves  they  will  not  create  strong  buds  to  carry 
fruiting  shoots  next  year.  If  you  care  most  for  the 
Tomato  plants  below  the  Vines,  then  cut  away  the  Vines  ■ 
a.s  you  wish.  All  depends  on  which  is  to  you  the  most 
important.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  Tomatoes  are 
in  such  a  position,  as  to  ripen  them  properly  they  need 
all  possible  sun  and  air. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Tomato  leaves  diseased  [B.  T.).— 

The  Tomato  leaves  are  attacked  by  the  fungus 
Cladosporium  Tomato,  causing  the  disease  known 
as  Tomato  leaf  rust.  This  may  be  checked  by- 
spraying  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide,  made  by  dissolving  loz.  of  the  material 
in  3  gallons  of  water,  or  with  diluted  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  When,  as  in  this  case,  the  disease  has 
existed  for  some  years,  the  spraying  should  be 
commenced  before  the  disease  appears. 

Tomato  fpuits  decaying:  (/.  R.).— 
The  Tomato  fruits  are  decaying  through  the- 
growth  of  the  fungus,  Botrytis  cinerea,  upon 
them.  This  is  an  exceedingly  common  fungus^ 
upon  all  sorts  of  dead  and  dying  plants,  and  in. 
the  present  case  the  opportunity  to  attack  the 
fruits  has  probably  arisen  from  the  exceedingly- 
moist  conditions  you  describe  under  which  the 
plants  have  been  grown.  The  Tomato  does  nof>. 
succeed  well  under  very  moist  conditions.  The 
frequency  with  which  manure  has  been  applied 
seems  excessive,  and  this,  too,  would  probably 
make  the  plant  more  susceptible  to  fungus 
attacks.  The  remedy  lies  in  attention  to  the- 
points  indicated. 

Tomatoes  diseased  (H.  M.  C.).— The  Tomatoes 
are  attacked  by  the  fungus  which  causes  the  disease  known 
as  l>Iack  stripe.  It  would  be  well  to  pick  off  and  burn  all 
the  affected  parts  and  spray  the  plants  with  potassium 
sulphide,  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Maggots  attacking  the  poots  of  Caull- 
floiveps  (.1.  />.).— The  best  preventive  we  know  of  is 
to  dip  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the  following  preparation  ; 
One  gallon  of  soot,  lib.  of  saltpetre  (or  less  in  the  same 
proportion),  add  water  and  mix  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  paint. 

Kapthing  up  Celery  nrith  bog  mould  ( II'.). 
There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  pure  bog 
mould  for  earthing  up  Celery,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
advise  you  to  go  to  any  trouble  whatever  to  procure  and 
use  such  soil.  The  chief  object  in  earthing  up  Celery  is 
to  exclude  light  and  thus  blanch  the  leaf-stalks,  and  any 
ordinary  garden  soil  serves  this  purpose  well.  In  the 
event  of  very  wet  weather  we  think  the  bog  mould  would 
be  likely  to  cause  decay. 

Lettuce  eaten  at  the  POOts  (//.  D.  Planer).— 
No  doubt  the  damage  to  your  Lettuce  plants  has  been 
caused  by  wireworm,  which  answers  to  the  description  of 
the  pale  yellow  worm-like  thing  you  saw  near  the  injured 
plants.  It  is  a  ditficult  pest  to  eradicate,  l)eing  mucli  like 
wire.  The  most  effective  way  is  to  bury  pieces  of  Carrot* 
Turnip  or  Potato  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
examining  them  every  morning,  when  many  may  be  found 
and  killed.  Another  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is 
by  applying  a  liberal  dressing  of  soot  and  guano  to  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  digging  in  spring.  Vaporite,  Kilogrub 
and  Apterite  are  excellent  for  killing  these  pests  if  used 
according  to  the  directions  supplied  with  them. 

Cabbage  op  Onions  (IIiinnlet).~-ln  the  South  it  ia 
the  rule  to  sow  Sutton's  April  and  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbage 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  ,Tuly  to  stand  the  winter 
when  planted  out  12  inches  to  l.s  inches  apart  to  heart  in 
April  and  May.  If  plants  so  treated  will  not  stand  out 
the  winter  it  is  because  yours  is  a  cold,  northerly  district, 
where  winters  are  more  severe.  Vour  best  course  then 
would  be  to  either  sow  in  the  middle  of  August  to  plant 
out  later  on  very  lirm  soil,  or  else  to  winter  the  plants  in 
a  frame,  planting  out  in  -March.  Trosts  rarely  harm 
Cabbage  plants  southwards.  If  Onions  stand  the  winter 
with  you  sow  Record  Onion  seed  in  the  middle  of  August 
in  a  sheltered  place  to  lift  carefully  and  transplant  in 
April  on  to  good  soil,  or  yon  may  sow  seed  of  that  and  of 
Ailsa  Craig,  the  finest  of  all  Onions,  in  shallow  pans  in  a 
frame  in  February,  to  transplant  outdoors  in  rich  soil 
early  in  May. 
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BDITORIAL    NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questioTis 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  thit  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  h&  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  oj  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  oJ  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  nam£  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcom£s  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  urill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
ar-'  enclosed,  he  loill  endeavour  to  return  "non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  otoner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  toitl  twE  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
arid  the  receipt  of  a  2>roof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Garden 
vrill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

O^ffices:  -JiO,  Tavistock  Street,  Cnnent  Garden,  IV.C. 


GATHERING  HARDY  FRUIT. 

'    I    ^  HE   suggestions  as  to   fruit   gathering 

I  given    here    are    intended    only    for 

I  those  amateurs  who  grow  fruit  on  a 

I  limited  scale  tor  their  own   use  and 

who  wish  to  enjoy  it  for  as  long  as 

possible  in   the   greatest  perfection  of  ripeness. 

It  has  no  reference  to  the  gathering  of  fruit  on  a 

large   scale    for  market   purposes,  when  a   more 

rough  and  ready  process  has  of  necessity  to  be 

adopted. 

Early  Apples. — To  have  these  in  perfection  of 
flavour  and  juiciness  they  must  not  be  gathered 
from  the  tree  more  than  three  or  four  days  before 
they  are  eaten  ;  indeed,  they  are  best  gathered 
the  same  day  that  they  are  wanted  for  dessert. 
An  Apple  tree,  say,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  can  be  made  to  supply  perfect 
ripe  fruit  over  a  considerable  period  by  taking 
particular  care  to  watch  for  the  first  fruit  to 
show  indication  of  ripeness.  All  the  fruit  does 
not  ripen  together,  but  in  succession,  and  by 
adopting  the  plan  of  plucking  the  fruit  approach- 
ing ripeness  daily  I  have  known  those  varieties 
to  give  a  supply  of  fairly  crisp  and  sweet- 
flavoured  fruits  for  three  weeks  or  longer.  The 
same  principle  applies  in  a  modified  degree  to 
autumn-ripening  varieties,  such  as  James  Grieve, 
Wealthy,  King  of  the  Pippins  and  others,  so 
that  the  time  these  may  be  had  in  good  condition 
may  be  considerably  lengthened  by  adopting  the 
same  process.  In  the  case  of  late  Apples  the 
principle  is  not  so  prono.nced,  but  even  here  it 
is  operative,  for  all  the  fruit  on  an  Apple  tree 
never  ripens  quite  at  the  same  time. 

With  Early  Pears  it  is  even  more  necessary  to 
watch  with  diligence  the  ripening  process,  and  a 
pleasant  and  interesting  pursuit  it  is.  Even 
l)oyenn6  d'Ete,  the  earliest  Pear  to  ripen  and  the 
quickest  to  lose  flavour  and  to  decay,  can  be 
enjoyed  in  good  condition  for  at  least  a  fortnight 
by  adopting  and  pursuing  this  method  zealously. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  tree  with  a  heavy  crop  it 
is  necessary  to  watch  with  eagerness  each  day 
for  a  single  fruit  showing  a  tinge  of  gold  on  the 
green  surface  of  the  fruit.  More  will  follow 
every  day,  when  they  should  be  immediately 
plucked,  until  all  are  gathered  and  consumed. 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  not  to  mention  other 
early  varieties,  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  fruit  of  this  fine  variety  should  never 
be  all  gathered  at  the  same  time,  but  by  a 
gradual  process  as  the  fruit  show  signs  of  ripen- 
ing. In  the  case  of  this  variety  it  is  better  w  hen 
gathered  and  stored  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
it  is  eaten.  By  adopting  this  method  a  succes- 
sion of  ripe  fruit  of  this  suptrb  variety  may  be 
enjoyed  lor  five  or  six  weeks.     As  in  the  Apple 


the  principle  applies  in  a  modified  degree  to 
later  Pears. 

Dessert  Plums. — As  regards  some  of  the  best 
varieties  the  principle  does  not  apply.  In  those 
the  flavour  goes  on  improving  until  the  fruit  is 
dead  ripe,  when  many  of  them,  such  as  the  Gages 
and  (Jolden  Drop,  become  perfect  sweetmeats, 
and  the  stalk  of  the  fruit,  unlike  the  stalk  of 
the  Apple  or  Pear,  which  cists  off  the  fruit  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe,  clings  with  greater  tenacity 
as  the  ripening  process  proceeds  ;  in  fact,  with 
some  varieties  it  will  not  lose  its  hold  until  the 
fruit  has  perislied  from  long  keeping,  as  in 
Golden  Drop. 

Some  Cherries  are  the  same.  For  the  reason  of 
this  tenacity  of  hold  which  the  stalks  of  the  finer 
varieties  have  on  the  fruits,  they  should  never 
be  plucked  by  hand,  or  the  pressure  necessary 
to  pull  them  off  will  bruise  the  flesh.  The 
stalk  should  be  cut  off  full  length  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  Owen  Thomas. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  thej' 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


ClERODENDROS    FlETinUM    FROM    DeVON. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Stuart,  Meriden,  Exmouth,  Devon, 
sends  fine  heads  of  the  nearly  hardy  Clerodendron 
fcetidum.  He  writes  :  "As  you  encourage  your 
readers  to  send  you  specimens  of  anything 
curious  or  beautiful  relating  to  gardening,  1  think 
you  may  like  to  see  these  blossoms  of  a  handsome 
flowering  shrub,  the  Japanese  Clerodendron.  It 
grows  5  feet  or  6  feet  high,  and  throws  up  nianj' 
flowering  stems,  but  is  suitable  only  for  large  or 
moderately  large  gardens,  as  it  extends  itself 
rapidly.  In  winter  it  dies  down  completely,  but 
is  indifferent  to  cold  or  wet.  I  hope  the  blossoms 
will  arrive  in  good  condition." 


RODEECKIAS    AND    COREOPSIS    FROM    LEICESTER. 

A  correspondent,  signing  himself  "  L.  D. ," 
sends  flowers  of  an  interesting  Rudbeckia  and 
Coreopsis  from  Desford,  Leicester.  He  writes  : 
"  1  am  sending  you  a  few  blooms  of  two  new 
annuals,  Rudbeckia  superba  Orion  and  Coreopsis 
annua  maxima.  The  former  is  a  fine  vigorous- 
growing  annual,  attaining  to  about  the  same 
height  and  needing  similar  treatment  to  Zinnia 
elegans.      Seeds  were  sown  in  early   March  and 
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raised  in  heat,  transplanted  and  grown  on 
sturdily  in  frames  until  planted  out  in  June. 
They  need  a  fairly  rich  soil  and  sunny  position 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.  The  plants  com- 
menced to  bloom  in  July,  and  the  individual 
flowers  last  for  weeks,  as  they  develop  very 
slowly.  The  Coreopsis  is  a  very  free-blooming 
plant,  and  seems  to  flourish  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil.  I  gave  these  the  same  treatment  as 
that  for  the  Rudbeckia,  and  they  began  to  bloom 
when  quite  small  in  'June.  I  should  say  that  it 
could  be  sown  outdoors  and  would  give  satisfac- 
tion, although  it  would  be  late  coming  into  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  quickly  over,  but  there  are 
always  plenty  to  follow." 

Gladioli  from  Ikeland. 
Miss  M.  E.  Dobbs,  Camphire,  Cappoquin, 
County  Waterford,  sends  splendid  spikes  of  this 
beautiful  bulbous  family  with  the  following  note  : 
"  I  am  sending  you  a  few  Gladioli  for  your  table, 
as  I  am  told  that  they  are  fine  specimens  of  their 
kind.  I  have  grown  them  for  over  ten  years 
without  renewing  the  stock  in  any  way  ;  in  fact, 
have  grown  the  hundreds  I  have  now  from  about 
two  dozen  corms  I  got  originally  and  from  seeds 
obtained  from  them.  They  have  not  deteriorated 
at  all,  and  some  have  improved  in  size  and  colour. 
Yet  people  tell  me  that  why  they  have  good 
Gladioli  so  seldom  in  the  ordinary  garden  is  that, 
however  much  oare  they  take,  the  good  corms 
always  deteriorate  into  a  dull  red,  till  after  a 
couple  of  years  they  all  become  like  an  inferior 
Brenchleyensis  ;  so  perhaps  an  account  of  my 
treatment  of  them  maj'  be  of  interest.  It  is  very 
simple  and  as  follows :  Plant  them  early,  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  March,  January  or 
February  if  the  ground  is  fit,  in  soil  manured  the 
year  before,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water.  In 
heavy  soils  they  want  some  drainage,  but  never 
so  much  that  the  soil  gets  dry  underneath  them. 
They  should  be  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  they  should  not  be  dug  before 
the  stalks  have  withered  off  naturally.  If  the 
largest  of  the  little  bulblets,  which  are  found 
attached  to  the  old  root  when  digging  them,  are 
saved — all  those  as  large  as  a  garden  Pea — and 
sown  in  March  in  furrows  2  inches  deep  and 
8  inches  apart,  the  larger  number  of  them  will 
flower  in  the  autumn  just  when  flowers  are 
becoming  scarce,  and  all  will  grow  into  large 
corms  for  the  following  year.  I  hope  the  ones  I 
send  will  travel  well,  but  they  will  be  two  days 
on  the  journey  I  am  afraid." 


Wednesday,  September  30.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  if 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  tc 
the  pages  of  Thb  Gabden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor'? 
deoision  is  final. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

September  15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  &;c.,  1—6  p.m. 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.,  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  on  "The  Ethics  of  Garden-making." 
Admission,  2s.  6d.  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

September  17. — Autumn  Rose  Show,  1 — 6  p.m. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  tickets  admit. 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
SEPTEMBER. 


SPRING   FLOWER   BEDS. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Ptize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on    the   above 
subject. 

The  object  of  this  competition  is  to  bring  out 
the  uses  of  bulbous  and  other  plants  for  the 
spring  garden,  as  the  autumn  is  the  proper 
season  for  planting.  Essayists  should  pay 
special  attention  to  the  combination  of  bulbous 
plants  with  other  things,  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  anxious  to  know  what  bulbs  to  use  with  such 
plants  as  Forget-me-nots,  Polyanthuses,  Wall- 
flowers and  similar  subjects. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
must    reach   tiiis  office  not     later  than 


London  Dahlia  Union.— The  annual 
exhibition  in  connexion  with  this  society  will  be 
held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  10th  and  Uth  inst.  In  addition  to  good  cash 
prizes  the  Hobbies  Challenge  Cup  for  Cactus 
Dahlias  (amateurs  only)  will  be  competed  for. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Dying:  back  of  Peach  shoots.— The 

Keir  Bulletin  oi  miscellaneous  information  (No.  7) 
contains  an  interesting  article  by  the  well-known 
fungus  expert,  Mr.  G.  Maasee,  on  the  dying  back 
of  Peach  shoots,  a  disease  which  has  caused 
Peach  growers  considerable  trouble  during  recent 
years.  This  is  found  to  be  caused  by  a  fungus 
named  Nsemospora  crocea,  the  spores  of  which 
are  not  dispersed  by  wind  but  depend  upon  birds 
or  other  animals  for  their  distribution.  It 
appears  from  experiments  conducted  that  the 
shoots  can  only  be  affected  when  quite  young, 
but  when  the  fungus  has  once  gained  an  entrance 
the  mycelium  rapidly  spreads  and  infects  the 
entire  growth  of  the  season.  The  spores  do  not 
retain  their  power  of  germination  for  more  than 
about  three  months. 

The   Peacherlne. — "  One  of  the  most 

delicate  and  delicious  fruits  known  to  commerce 
has,  after  ten  years'  experiments,  been  evolved 
in  California  by  a  well-known  fruit  specialist. 
It  has  been  named  the  Peacherine,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  obtained  by  crossing  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine.  The  new  fruit  has  been  submitted 
to  experts,  who  declare  that  it  will  prove  of  great 
commercial  importance.  The  flavour  of  both 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  has  been  combined, 
with  the  result  that  the  flesh  of  the  Peacherine 
is  of  the  most  subtle  and  delightful  flavour.  At 
the  same  time  the  warm  red  hue  of  the  Peach 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  skin  of  the  new 
fruit.  Although  very  juicy,  it  possesses  a  firm 
flesh  which  fits  it  to  travel.  It  is  unusually  early, 
ripening  before  any  known  Peach  matures  in  the 
open  air.  Already  a  leading  nursery  firm  has 
set  to  work  to  propagate  the  new  fruit  trees  for 
distribution  among  private  and  commercial  fruit 
growers. ''  [The  above  appeared  in  the  Daily  Mail 
recently.  The  fertility  of  American  soil,  rich  as 
we  know  it  is,  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
fertility  of  inventive  resoutre  possessed  by  our 
American  cousins.  When  directed,  as  it 
frecjuently  is,  in  the  way  of  horticulture,  some 
marvellous  creations  in  the  fruit  or  flower  world 
are  evolved,  calculated  to  stagger  the  British 
horticulturist.  We  have  heard  of  many  of 
these  creations  before,  but  the  "  Peacherine  "  is  a 
great  joke.  Our  contemporary,  we  are  pleased 
to  notice,  has  of  late  given  prominence  to  matters 


horticultural   in    its    pages.      May    we    suggest 
the   advisability   of   appointing    a   horticultural 
censor  ?     We   have  had   a   Nectarine   Peach  for 
ages,  and  a  very  good  Peacherine  it  is,  if  we  may 
.idopt  this  new  phrase.     As  most  people  know, 
the   Nectarine   is   a   form  of  the  Peach,  and  is 
distinguished  from  it  chiefly  by  having  a  smooth 
instead  of  a  downy  and  rougher  skin  and  also  by 
its  flavour.     So  close  is  the  relationship  that  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  Peach  tree 
to  produce  a  Peach  and  a  Nectarine  fruit  on  the 
same  branch.     A    case  is   recorded   of    a   single 
fruit  being  half  Nectarine  and  half  Peach.  — Ed.] 
Grapes  at  Wisley.— There  is  just  now 
to  be  seen  on  Vines  at  Wisley  Gardens  probably 
the   most  complete   collection  of   Grapes   to    be 
found   in   any  garden   in    the  kingdom.     In  a 
large  span  house,  .30  feet  wide,  are  thirty-eight 
strong  Vines  planted  three  years  ago  last  spring, 
each    one    carrying  from  six  to  seven  bunches, 
generally  very  fine  ones,  the  major  portion  ripe, 
and  a  few  late  ones  gradually  ripening.     There 
are  forty  Vines  in  all,  twenty  on  each  side,  and 
of  whites  and  blacks  an  equal  number.     Two  of 
the  Vines — Mrs.    Pince,   black,   and   BuckUnd 
Sweetwater,  white — have  been  recently  planted, 
having  replaced  others  that  were  found  to  be 
duplicates.     The  growth  of  the  Vines  has  been 
very  strong,   and  many  experts  looked  for  bad 
breaks  from  the  gross  wood  of  last  year.     Very 
happily,   such    has   not   been   the    case,   for  the 
breaks   have    been    first-rate,  and  the   bunches 
really  very  fine  and  good,  and  such  a  Grape  as 
Prince  of  Wales  is  there  indeed  superb.     Those 
who  wish  to  see  this   collection  of  thirty-eight 
distinct  varieties  should  do  so  at  once. 

Dunfermline  Garden  Competi- 
tion.— The  final  adjudication  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust  for 
flower  gardens,  flower  plots  and  window-boxes 
took  place  on  the  21st  ult. ,  and  the  leading 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  ;  Single  plot  in 
front  of  dwelling  :  First,  William  Ferguson  ; 
second,  David  Wishart ;  third,  George  RoUo. 
Single  plot  in  any  position  other  than  facing  the 
street :  First,  David  Adamson ;  second,  Robert 
Lister  ;  third,  Thomas  Sinclair.  Window-box, 
single  window  :  First,  Alexander  Hind  ;  second. 
Miss  A.  Munro  ;  third,  H.  Hynd.  Window-box 
other  than  single  window  :  First,  Mrs.  James 
Anderson ;  second,  James  Anderson ;  third,  James 
Paterson.  Flower  garden  not  to  exceed  two 
falls  :  First,  R.  Boag  ;  second,  D.  Robertson  ; 
third,  J.  Marshall.  Flower  garden  not  exceeding 
one  fall  :  First,  J.  Cummings  ;  second,  P.  Smith  ; 
third,  .James  Hamilton. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  hy  correspondents.) 

Autumn-sown    annuals.  —  Your 

correspondent  "  H.  M.  C. ,"  page  395,  asks 
successful  sowers  what  annuals  they  sow  and 
when.  Linarias  alpina,  L.  maroccana,  L.  multi- 
punctata  and  L.  reticulata  aureo-purpurea  so«n 
during  the  next  few  weeks  are  infinitely  finer  than 
when  sown  in  early  spring.  The  plants  them- 
selves are  much  more  bushy  and  the  flowers  last 
much  longer.  The  finest  variety  of  L.  maroccana 
I  ever  saw  is  now  just  2  feet  across.  It  is  a  self- 
sown  plant  and  has  flowered  from  early  in  June. 
— G.  Chakles  Benton. 
Fruit  trees  at  the  Franco-British 

Exhibition. — I  notice  a  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  quality  of  the  French  trained  fruit 
trees  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition.  They 
are  good,  it  is  true  ;  but  while  criticising  them, 
besides  paying  compliments,  we  should  say  all  we 
see  about  them,  and  one  looking  at  the  trees  now 
planted  there  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that, 
besides  being  well  trained,  they  are  also  badly 
affected  with  American  blight,  also  many  ot 
them   have  died  through    being   moved.      This 
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proves  the  theory  that  J'oung  trees  move  nmch 
better  than  older  specimens,  however  often  the 
latter  are  transplanted.  —Free  Lance. 
Beans     damaged    by    frost    an 

August  12. — I  beg  to  ask  if  it  is  unusual  to 
have  a  frost  on  August  12.  We  had  two  plots  of 
Beans  damaged  same  as  tlie  enclosed  leaf. — R. 
Wakdman,  The  Gardens,  Kirhy  Hall,  YorJc. 
[The  leaf  sent  had  been  severely  injured  by 
frost— Kd. 

A  pemapkable  Delphinium  stem. 

I  enclose  a  section  of  stem  of  a  Delphinium  which 
measures  just  over  7  inches  in  circumference.  It 
is  from  a  seedling  sown  in  the  open  ground  last 
June  twelve  months,  and  transplanted  to  its 
present  position  last  September.  It  was  grown 
among  a  batch  of  just  over  300  others,  the  tallest 
spike  of  which  was  94  feet.— F.  W.  Smith,  The 
Gardens,  The  Hollies,  Weijhridge. 

Classification  of  DafTodlls.— It  is 

rather  doubtful  if  a  new  classification  of  Daffo- 
dils will  be  a  help  to  either  growers  or  the 
committees  of  spring  flower  shows.  According 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
an  alteration  is  wanted  ;  but  when  people  have 
got  accustomed  to  a  certain  division  of  the  genus 
it  is  rather  hard  to  get  them  to  learn  a  thorough 
alteration.  Alterations  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  Messrs.  Barr  in  their  catalogues, 
from  the  excellent  pamphlet  arranged  by  Mr. 
Peter  Barr  in  1884  down  to  their  autumn  list  of 
1907.  The  variations  may  easily  be  seen  by 
the  following  comparisons.  Division  I. ,  1884  : 
Magni-ooronati  of  Baker.— Crown  or  trumpet  as 
long  or  rather  longer  than  the  divisions  of  the 
perianth.  Group  I.,  1907  :  Large-crowned  or 
ti-umpet  Daffodils. — Tube  of  flower  as  broad  as 
it  is  long,  and  the  crown  or  trumpet  more  than 
three-quarters  as  long  or  longer  than  the  perianth 
segments  or  petals.  Class  1,  1908  :  Large 
trumpets. —Trumpets  three-quarters  as  long  as 
the  perianth  segments  or  longer.  Division  II., 
1884  :  Medio-coronati  of  Baker.— Crown  half  as 
long  as  the  divisions  of  the  perianth,  but  in  one 
or  two  cases  three-quarters  as  long.  Group  II. , 
1907  :  Chalice-cupped  Daffodils  or  Star  Nar- 
cissi.— Depth  of  crown  or  cup  more  than  one- 
third  and  up  to  three-quarters  the  length  of  the 
perianth  segments  (petals).  Class  2,  1908  :  Short 
trumpets.- Trumpets  one-half  to  three-quarters 
the  length  of  the  perianth  segments.  Group  II. 
(sub-division),  1907.— Depth  of  cup  a  quarter  to 
one-third  the  length  of  the  perianth  segments 
(petals).  Class  ,3,  1908  :  Large  cups. —Cups  from 
a  quarter  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  perianth 
segments.  Division  III.,  1884:  Parvi-coronati 
of  Baker. — Crown  less  than  half  as  long  as  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth.  Group  III.,  1907: 
Dolly  Cup  or  Poet's  Narcissi. — Depth  of  cup  less 
than  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  perianth  seg- 
ments (petals).  Class  4,  1908:  Small  cups.- 
Cups  less  than  a  quarter  the  length  of  the 
perianth  segments.  Class"):  Flat  cups.  Class  6: 
Double  flowered.  Class  7  :  Bunch  flowered,  i.f., 
more  than  one  flower  on  a  stalk.  Taking  the 
new  classes  into  consideration,  it  seems  to  many 
that  taking  the  larger  incomparabilis  into  small 
trumpets  is  a  mistake,  the  general  effect  of  the 
flowers  being  very  different.  Again,  classing 
Poeticus  with  the  small  cups  is  like  classing 
thorough-breds  and  hunters  as  one.  The  flat  cup 
class  is  a  decided  gain,  but  leaves  a  great  deal  in 
a  show  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  Double 
flowers  have  usually  been  shown  in  a  separate 
class ;  but  many  would  be  sorry  to  lose  the 
placing  of  the  doubles  with  their  single  relations 
in  catalogues.  Bunch  flowered  seems  wrong  in 
name  as  well  as  inconvenient  in  its  character. 
According  to  the  meaning  of  a  bunch,  gathered 
from  various  sources,  it  is  several  things  tied 
together  naturally  or  artificially.  "Several"  is 
defined  as  three  or  more.  Why,  therefore, 
include  the  two-flowered  Narcissi  with  the  Poly- 
anthus '.'  Why  include  the  Tazettas,  which  have 
always  been  a  class  to  themselves,  with  biflorus, 
calathinus,  Jonquilla,  itc.  ?  —  (Rev.)  G.  P. 
Haydon. 
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CULINARY  PEAS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THE  weather  during  the  present  summer 
has  been  the  very  antipodes  of  that 
of  1907,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
record  the  behaviour  of  the  varieties 
that  were  so  good  last  season,  and  to 
see  which  are  in  this  cold,  late 
district  the  really  reliable  sorts  to  cultivate. 
The  early  part  of  the  spring  was  both  cold  and 
damp,  and  Peas,  like  other  garden  crops,  made 
but  slow  progress.'  As  is  my  usual  practice,  I 
sowed  The  Pilot  and  William  I.  on  an  early 
border,  and  side  by  side,  for  first  crop.  Last 
year,  and  indeed  for  several  years,  The  Pilot 
yielded  the  first  picking  nearly  a  week  before  the 
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other.  This  year  both  were  ready  on  .July.  .3, 
which  is  very  early  for  this  locality,  and  with 
one  exception  the  earliest  date  during  seven 
years.  In  1905  I  picked  good  Peas  on  .June  .30, 
last  year  it  was  .July  27  before  a  dish  could  be 
gathered.  Gradus  and  Edwin  Beckett,  as  usual, 
came  in  together,  and  I  have  now  decided  to 
delete  the  former  from  my  list  of  suitable 
varieties. 

Boston  Unrivalled,  which  last  year  matured 
with  Gradus,  sown  on  the  same  date,  was  this 
year  ten  days  later,  but  produced  the  finest 
crop  of  Peas  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  quality  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  otlier  sort.  Senator  I  tried 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  produced  a  grand  crop  ; 
but  it  matures  very  fast,  and  all  the  pods  seem 
to  be  ready  at  one  time.  This  Pea  might  be 
described  as  an  early  Gladstone,  as  the  pods 
strongly  resemble  that  genuine  late  sort. 


Sown  on  April  27  the  old  variety  Walker's 
Perpetual  Bearer  has  produced  a  good  crop  of 
fine  pods.  The  new  variety  The  Bell  has  done 
first  rate,  producing  a  grand  crop,  but  the  pods 
are  less  in  size  than  last  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  Glory  of  Devon  has  given  a  great  crop  of 
very  large  pods,  certainly  the  finest  I  have  seen 
of  this  sterling  sort.  Alderman  has  grown 
8  feet  high  and  given  a  good  crop.  Royal  Salute, 
as  usual,  is  very  fine,  the  pods  being  large  and 
well  filled,  although  at  the  time  of  writing 
(August  1.5)  the  earliest  row  of  this  variety  is 
hardly  ready  for  picking.  The  Gladstone  is  also 
well  up  to  the  average,  and  I  would  not  ask  for 
a  better  late  Pea  except  Royal  Salute,  which  here 
certainly  produces  a  better  crop  and  is  of  even 
better  table  quality.  My  latest  Pea  is  Carter's 
Michaelmas,  and  this  year  it  gives  promise  of  a 
first-rate  crop. 

Among  dwarf  varieties  Carter's  Daisy  is  again 
an  easy  first.  This  is  the  Pea  everyone  should 
grow  who  is  at  all  scarce  of  room.  Little  Marvel 
is  also  a  good  Pea  for  early  work.  The  Sherwood 
I  tried  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  am  quite 
pleased  with  it,  as  it  produces  a  very  heavy  crop, 
but  my  row  of  it  was  seriously  damaged  by  slugs, 
so  that  I  require  another  trial  before  being  quite 
certain  about  it. 

Taking  it  all  through,  1908  has  been  one  o£  the 
best  Pea  years  within  ray  experience,  and  I 
think  it  has  proved  that  the  list  I  gave  in  this 
journal  last  spring  cannot  well  be  beaten,  and  I 
will  certainly  stick  to  it  for  some  time  yet. 
I  repeat  it  here :  The  Pilot,  Carter's  Daisy, 
Boston  Unrivalled,  Glory  of  Devon,  Royal  Salute 
and  The  Gladstone. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow.  C.   Blatr. 


FRENCH  BEANS  IN  AUTUMN. 

To  get  good  dwarf  French  Beans  as  long  as 
possible  is  worth  a  trial,  as  this  vegetable  is  more 
appreciated  when  other  choice  things  are  less 
plentiful.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  a 
good  supply  of  Beans  well  into  November  in  a 
mild  season,  and  even  in  ordinary  seasons  a  good 
crop  may  be  maintained  till  quite  late  in  the 
autumn.  For  this  purpose  I  advise  the  use  of 
land  that  is  in  good  condition.  Poor  soil  will 
not  give  a  good  return,  as  to  get  the  best  results 
growth  must  be  rapid.  It  will  be  found  that 
deeply-dug  land  well  enriched  with  food  will 
give  the  best  returns.  Many  amateurs  would  get 
a  much  better  crop  if  the  seeds  were  sown 
thinner  than  usual,  as  with  late  supplies  of 
vegetables  there  must  be  ample  room  to  prevent 
damping. 

As  regards  varieties  to  sow  and  when  to  sow, 
of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  (quantity 
required  as  well  as  the  quality.  I  do  not  advise 
the  largest  sorts,  such  as  Canadian  Wonder, 
although  the  latter  is  one  of  the  best  Frencli 
Beans  under  cultivation  for  summer  supplies.  A 
dwarf,  quick  grower  is  preferred  for  autumn,  and 
one  with  a  sturdy  growth  able  to  withstand 
extremes  of  cold  and  wet.  There  are  somr 
splendid  varieties  to  select  from,  one  of  the  besi 
autumn  varieties  I  ever  grew  being  Veitch's 
Progress,  a  very  prolific  Bean,  and  by  no  means 
a  small  pod.  It  is  an  enormous  cropper,  even  at 
the  late  season  named,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
There  is  no  lack  of  really  good  varieties. 
Veitch's  Karly  Favourite  is  splendid,  having  long 
pods  of  fine  quality  and  good  flavour.  This  is  an 
early  variety,  but  it  is  equally  good  for  late 
supplies  owing  to  its  rapid  growth.  Sutton's 
Plentiful  is  also  very  good,  and  is  a  stringless 
Bean,  early  and  remarkably  productive.  The 
pods  are  long,  straight  and  handsome,  and  the 
quality  all  one  may  desire.  Sutton's  Perfection 
is  also  a  very  fine  autumn  variety  and  stringless, 
and  from  seed  sown  in  August  or  September  I 
have,  by  a  little  shelter  on  frosty  nights,  had  them 
in  excellent  condition  well  into  November.  The 
plant  has  a  branching,  free  habit,  and  produces 
pods  freely.  There  are  others,  such  as  Negro 
Longpod,   Ne  Plus   Ultra   (a  smaller  pod,   but 
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good),     Carter's    Longsword     (a     very     prolific 
variety)  and  the  Magnuiu  Bonum. 

The  seed,  as  noted  above,  should  be  sown  in 
August  or  early  September,  and  if  on  the  later 
date  select  a  small  Bean  or  one  with  a  dwarf 
habit,  such  as  Early  Favourite,  Early  Gem  or 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  These  dwarf  growers  soon  pod, 
and  continue  doing  so  for  a  long  time.  Where 
possible  I  advise  a  south  or  west  border  under  a 
wall,  as  there  is  some  shelter  afforded  by  the 
wall  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cover  the  plants 
on  cold  nights  with  mats,  canvas  or  anything 
that  protects,  as  often  onl}'  very  little  shelter  is 
required,  as  we  frequently  get  one  or  two  sharp 
frosts  and  then  none  for  some  time.  I  advise 
sowing  thinly  in  rows  at  least  2  feet  apart  for  the 
small-growing  varieties  and  a  wider  distance  for 
the  taller  ones ;  indeed,  3  feet  at  the  season 
named  is  none  too  much.  If  the  land  is  heavy  or 
poor,  place  some  lighter  soil  in  the  drills,  such  as 
burnt  refuse,  old  leaf-soil  or  spent  manure, 
anything  that  lightens  or  improves.  The 
work  done  in  this  direction  is  not  lost,  as 
the  land  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition 
for  crops  the  next  spring.  If  the  soil  is  dry  at 
the  lime  of  sowing,  it  is  well  to  thoroughly 
water  the  drills.  G.  Wythes. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN, 


wall,  but  in  the  North  they  well  repay  a  west  or 
even  east  wall  if  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situa- 
tion. I  have  found  much  better  results  from 
trees  that  have  room  for  extension  of  main  shoots 
or  branches,  there  being  less  gumming  and  decay, 
and  it  is  surprising  what  a  large  space  the  trees 
will  cover  in  a  short  time  once  the  roots  have 
taken  hold  of  the  soil. 

The  Cherry  on  walls  requires  much  moisture, 
especially  in  light  land  on  gravel ;  but  much  can 
be  done  to  assist  the  trees  by  liberal  mulchings, 
so  that  when  moisture  is  given  it  is  conserved. 
The  trees  also  frequently  suiier  from  black  fly  if 
at  all  dry  at  the  roots,  and  this  pest  is  difficult 
to  dislodge  when  the  fruits  are  ripe  ;  it  then 
cripples  the  wood  for  another  year. 

My  note  more  concerns  the  best  late  varieties 
than  cultural  details,  and,  though  the  latter 
must  not  be  overlooked  at  this  season,  much  of 
the  work  consists  in  watering  and  cleansing. 
The  following  are  splendid  black  varieties,  and 
worth   room   in   all   gardens  for  a  late  supply. 


HINTS  ON   THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

STRAWBERRIES 'intended  for  forcing 
purposes  should  now  be  rooted  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  the  strongest  and  best  plants 
selected  for  potting  into  the  final  pots. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  the  pots  clean 
and  well  crocked  before  placing  the 
plants  therein.  If  the  drainage  gets  stopped  up 
before  the  plants  have  finished  fruiting,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  and  the  drainage  seen  to,  and  if  the  pots 
are  not  clean  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  stick  to 
the  inside  and  be  diflicult  to  turn  out,  and  great 
damage  will  be  done.  After  the  pots  are  crocked 
it  is  advisable  to  shake  a  little  soot  over  the  crocks, 
as  it  prevents  slugs  and  worms  from  entering  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  ;  it  also  provides  nourishment 
for  the  plants  when  the  roots  reach  the  crocks. 

Strawberries  require  .a  good  rich  soil,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  great  care  be  taken  in  the 
mixing  ot  the  soil  used:  Take  two  parts  of  loam, 
one  leaf-mould  and  sand,  some  wood  ashes,  lime 
rubble,  a  little  soot  and  some  artificial  manure, 
and  thoroughly  mix  them  together.  Let  the 
whole  stand  for  two  or  three  days  before  using. 
This  should  serve  as  a  very  good  soil,  and  Straw- 
berries will  flourish  exceedingly  well  in  it.  Firm 
potting  is  essential,  as  the  roots  work  their  way 
through  the  soil  very  quickly.  After  they  are 
potted  they  can  be  stood  along  the  walks  until  frost 
sets  in,  then  they  should  be  plunged  in  leaves  or 
ashes  in  the  frame  ground  or  some  sheltered  place 
where  they  will  be  protected  from  the  frost. 

The  time  for  putting  the  plants  in  '  to  force 
depends  upon  when  the  fruit  is  required.  Straw- 
berries require  about  two  months  or  ten  weeks 
from  the  time  they  are  put  into  heat  until  they 
are  ripe.  When  put  in  the  houses  they  should  be 
placed  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  plants  get  dry.  When 
in  flower  they  should  be  pollinated  every  day. 
After  the  fruits  are  set,  they  should  be  thinned  out 
to  about  six  on  every  plant.  Water  every  other 
day  with  a  little  artificial  manure,  which  will  help 
them  to  swell  and  ripen  quickly.  J.  P.  S. 


SOME    GOOD    LATE    DESSERT 
CHERRIES. 
Thbke  are  some  excellent  dessert  Cherries  which 
extend  the  season  so  considerably  that  they  are 
worth  a  note  on  that  account.     Iri  the  Southern 
Counties  these  late  varieties  do  well  on  a  north 


Black  Tartarian  is  one  of  the  best  wall  Cherries  ; 
it  is  of  excellent  quality,  large  and  of  fine 
flavour  ;  it  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Black  Circassian.  St.  Margaret's  is  another  very 
fine  black  variety,  known  in  some  localities  as 
Tradescant's  Black  Heart.  It  comes  in  long 
after  the  usual  season  if  grown  on  a  cool  wall.  I 
think  this  variety  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  late 
section,  as  it  is  a  good  grower  and  rarely  fails,  as 
it  blossoms  late.  In  the  North  I  have  grown  it 
on  a  north-west  wall  and  had  splendid  dishes  for 
dessert  in  September.  Noble,  a  recent  introduc- 
tion, is  also  a  good  late  fruit,  but  not  so  late  as 
St.  Margaret's.  It  is  reddish  black,  large,  with 
firm  flesh  and  a  free  grower.  It  does  well  as  a 
bush  in  good  land.  Of  red  or  lighter-coloured 
fruits  there  is  less  choice.  One  of  the  best  late 
sorts  is  Guigne  de  Winkler  or  Belle  Agathe.  It 
is  a  splendid  keeping  fruit,  and  I  have  had  it 
good  well  into  October.  It  is  bright  red,  juicy 
and  crops  well  on  a  west  wall. 

Of  other  varieties  there  are  some  good  types 
among  the  Bigarreau  section,  the  Bigarreau  Noir 
de  Guben,  a  variety  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked, being  a  very  large  fruit  of  a  bright, 
shining  colour.  It  fruits  freely  on  a  waH,  being 
in  season  in  July  in  the  South.  Bigarreau  Mon- 
streuse  de  Mexel  is  also  a  very  large,  dark  red 
fruit  with  splendid  flavour  ;  this  variety  with 
me  did  not  do  so  well  in  the  North  as  Napoleon, 
but  in  the  South  it  was  superb  and  a  good  bearer. 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  is  doubtless  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  of  the  late  white  Cherries,  and 
it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  ;  if  only 
two  or  three  late  sorts  are  required  this  should 
l)e  one,  as  it  never  fails.  Given  proper  food  and 
moisture  it  is  a  large,  handsome,  pale  yellow, 
mottled  fruit,  firm,  juicy  and  richly  flavoured,  a 
great  bearer,  and  in  season  in  August  in  the 
Southern  Counties. 

Governor  Wood  is  another  popular  fruit  of  the 
white  or  pale-coloured  section,  and  a  good  com- 
panion to  the  last  named.  It  is  sweet  and  richly 
flavoured,  but  a  little  earlier  than  Napoleon,  and 
is  also  a  great  cropper  and  hardy.  Emperor 
I'Vancis  is  a  large,  rich,  late  red  Bigarreau  with 
splendid  flavour.  There  are  a  few  others  that  I 
could  note,  but  the  above  are  the  best,  and  there 
is  ample  variety  for  a  late  supply  from  July  to 
October.  G.  W.  B. 


SBMKLE    ANDROOTKA,   A  CURIOUS   FLOWERING 

GREENHOOSE   CLlMlilOR. 


.V  RARE  CLIMBER  (SEMELE 
ANDROGYNA). 
This  is  a  native  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isles, 
and  in  the  first-named  island  is  much  used  for 
draping  the  pillars  at  the  entrances  to  quintas, 
where  it  has  a  charming  effect.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  nearly  200  years  ago,  and  was 
for  long  known  as  Ruscus  androgynus.  It  is  but 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  open  in  this  country, 
but  is  grown  in  a  few  gardens  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  leaves,  or  rather  oladodes,  are 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  are  furnished 
with  from  twelve  to  twenty  pinnate  sections  of 
brightly  polished  green.  As  these  droop  the 
glossy  green  is  well  displayed,  and  a  wall  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  handsome  foliage  is  an 
attractive  sight.  The  cladodes  are  very  tough  in 
texture,  and  often  remain  perfectly  fresh  for 
six  or  seven  years.  Strong,  well-established 
plants  push  up  vigorous  Asparagus-like  shoots 
from  the  base,  which  will  sometimes  attain  a 
length  of  40  feet  in  a  season.  In  young  plants 
these  shoots  often  appear  as  early  as  November, 
but  as  they  become  established  the  shoots  do  not 
appear  until  the  spring.  Semele  androgyna  is  a 
noble  climber  for  a  large  cool  house.  In  the 
Temperate  House  at  Kew  there  is  a  splendid 
specimen  which  has  reached  the  roof,  a  height  or 
over  30  feet.  In  the  summer  the  plant  presenls 
an  attractive  appearance,  since  every  pinnate 
section  of  the  cladode  bears,  along  its  edge, 
clusters  of  small,  yellowish  flowers  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  across,  some  of  these  clusters 
containing  as  many  as  twelve  blooms,  and  ten  or 
more  often  being  borne  on  one  section. 
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ROSE    NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

OWING  doubtless  to  the  cold,  wet 
,  summer  and  autumn  of  1907  Roses 
I  have  been  anything  but  satisfao- 
r  tory  this  season,  especially  in  cold, 
late  districts  lilie  the  one  in  which 
these  notes  are  peimed.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note,  however,  that  some  varieties 
seem  able  to  thrive  under  all  kinds  of  climatic 
conditions,  and  it  would  be  well  if  growers  would 
give  heed  to  this  and  plant  more  numerously  the 
sorts  that  succeed  best  in  their  own  localities. 
The  best  Rose  here  this  year  has  certainly  been 
Caroline  Testout,  and  as  it  is  equally  tine  in 
a  ccjld  season  one  can  hardly  have  too  much  of 
this  grand  variety.  I  note  that  it  was  the 
premier  bloom  in  the  open  section  at  the 
important  Dunfermline  show  on  July  23.  The 
climbing  form  is  also  good  here  on  a  wall  facing 
east. 

That  grand  Rose  Marquise  Lita  was  better  this 
year  than  usual,  but,  curiously  enough,  Clara 
Watson,  which  has  hitherto  been  our  best  light 
Rose,  was  very  poor.  Lady  Ashtown  gave  some 
very  good  blooms,  as  did  Killarney,  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  was  better  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Very  good  were  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Mavourneen  and  Betty.  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford 
(which  never  failed  before),  Le  Progr^s,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Pharisaer  and  Rosomane  Gravereux  have 
been  very  poor.  Dean  Hole,  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
Gustave  Griinerwald,  Frau  Peter  Lambert  and 
Liberty  gave  us  some  fine  blooms,  but  there  seems 
but  little  vigour  in  the  plants.  M.  Paul  Lede 
we  have  had  for  the  first  time,  and  although  our 
blooms  were  very  limited  in  number,  what  we 
had  were  perfect  in  form  and  colouring.  It  is 
an  exquisite  Rose. 

Captain  Hayward  and  Ulrich  Brunner  were 
our  best  dark  Roses,  all  others  being  very  small, 
although  colours  were  good.  Frau  Karl  Drusohki, 
La  France,  Margaret  Dickson,  .Jeannie  Dickson 
and  Mme.  .Jules  Grolez  were  disappointing. 
Quite  good  were  Mrs.  W.  .J.  Grant,  Exquisite, 
Gladys  Harkness  and  Paul  Neron.  Climbers, 
both  on  walls  and  arches,  have  been  very  fine. 
The  best  are  Dorothy  Perkins  (at  its  best  on  the 
17th  ult. ),  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  Gloire  de  Mar- 
gottin,  Leucht»tern  (extra  fine).  Climbing  Caroline 
Testout,  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  W.  A. 
Richardson  and  Duchess  of  Albany  on  a  low  wall. 
This  latter  has  been  magnificent.  It  faces  east 
and  gets  no  sun  after  midday. 

Preston  Hoiise,  Linlithgoi".  C.  Bi.air. 


NEW    TEA    ROSE    PAULA. 

This,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  is  a 
beautifully  shaped  Rose  of  good  depth  and  sub- 
stance of  petal.  In  colour  it  somewhat  resembles 
Mme.  Hoste,  and  it  possesses  a  most  delightful 
fragrance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  hardy  variety, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  brilliant  future  for 
such  a  flower.  This  variety  was  shown  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs  George 
Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  on 
the  4th  ult. ,  when  it  received  an  award  of  merit. 


ROSE  MME.  SEGOND  WEBER. 
This  fine  novelty  is  in  the  way  of  Mme.  Edmde 
Metz  ;  it  is  of  similar  growth  and  mildew  proof, 
which  all  will  welcome.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather 
early  to  say  whether  it  will  always  possess 
this  good  character,  but  so  far  I  have  seen  no 
mildew  upon  its  fine  healthy  foliage.  The 
colour  is  a  most  delightful  shade  of  rosy 
salmon,  something  of  a  blending  of  Mme.  Edmee 
Metz  and  Mme.  Leon  Pain.  The  blooms  are  of 
enormous  size,  having  large  firm  petals.  Mme. 
Segond  Weber  will  be  sure  to  become  popular, 
as  it  possesses  all  the  good  points  of  a  decorative 
Rose,  except  fragrance  ;  the  absence  of  the  latter 
apparently  is  the  penalty  we  have  to  pay  for  size 


and  florif  erousness  in  our  modern  Roses,  although 
I  am  glal  to  find  some  recent  novelties  are  very 
sweet.  P. 


These  are  matters  which,  alas  !  cannot  be 
altogether  learnt  from  books,  but  which  need 
that  hard  but  withal  excellent  master,  "Mr. 
Practical  Experience,"  to  inculcate  them.  Even 
then  there  is  still  that  undefinable  something 
which  must  exist  between  the  grower  and  his 
plants,  which  Thomas  .Jones  undoubtedly  has, 
and  which  we  may  compare  with  all  reverence 
year  and  seen  the  wonderful  success  of  to  that  feeling  between  the  Eastern  shepherd 
Thomas  Jones  of  Penylan,  Ruabon.      He    and    his  sheep,   which   Our  Lord    seized    upon 


SWEET     PEA     NOTES. 

HAVE    been  at    Shrewsbury    Show    this 


I  exhibited  in  five 
classes  and  won 
five  "firsts" 
with  some  of  the  best 
flowers  seen  this  year. 
I  visited  his  garden 
with  a  kind  friend  who 
motored  me  over  in  the 
middle  of  July  and 
found  the  Peas  at 
Penylan  a  mass  of 
flower,  and  such  flowers 
and  such  stems.  He 
had  then  already  been 
to  shows  and  won 
prizes,  and  here  he  is 
at  Shrewsbury  on  the 
■20th  ult.  with  tip-top 
blooms  carrying  all 
before  him.  If  there 
were  a  Marathon  race 
for  who  could  cut 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  best 
condition  for  the 
longest  time,  I  would 
back  "Tommy,"  as  his 
friends  call  him,  to  be 
in  at  the  finish.  Other 
competitors  may  come 
and  go,  but,  like  the 
brook,  he  "goes  on  for 
ever. " 

The  friend  who 
motored  me  over  was 
with  me  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  he  was  so 
impressed  that  he  at 
once  arranged  with  the 
champion  to  go  over 
again  and  see  if  he 
could  find  out  the 
secret.  My  opinion  is 
that  he  will  find  it  to 
be  persistent  and  skil- 
ful attention  to  details 
during  the  different 
stages  of  growth.  At 
Penylan  the  land, 
which  is  stiff  loam  with 
a  marly  subsoil,  is 
undoubtedly  a  good 
foundation  to  build  on. 
The  "lootings,"  as  I 
think  the  builders  term 
the  bottom  courses  of 
brick,  are  carefully 
laid.  First,  there  is 
adequate  room  between 
plant  and  plant  and 
clump  and  clump  ; 
secondly,  there  is  care- 
ful protection  from 
wind  and  cold  and  the 
necessary  watering  for 
the  young  plants  when 
they  are  first  turned 
out  of  their  pots  : 
thirdly,  there  is  the 
building  up  and  getting 
a  good  strong  plant 
well  established  before  it  is  allowed  to  flower  (this 
is  done  by  thinning  the  side  shoots  and  stopping 
the  main  stem  with  the  skill  and  knowledge  that 
are  only  learnt  from  constant  attention  and  prac- 
tice) ;  and,  fourthly,  the  getting  to  know  the 
right  strength  and  proper  frequency  with  which 
to  administer  manurial  nourishment. 


THE   NEW  TEA   ROSE   PADLA,    SHOWN   BY   MESSRS. 
CHESHDNT.     (Natural  size.) 


PAUL  AND  SON, 


in  one  of  His  most  beautiful  analogues — that 
something  whose  outward  sign  is  loving  and 
unremitting  oare.  I  heartily  congratulate  our 
great  cultivator.  Long  may  he  continue  to 
put  before  us  at  our  shows  the  possibilities 
of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  flower 
of  summer.  .Joskpu  .Jacob. 
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Sweet  Peas  Dropping  Their  Buds. 
Mb.  a.  E.  Whitaker  writes  :  "  I  was  interested 
in  your  remarks  re  Sweet  Peas  dropping  their 
buds,  as  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the 
trouble.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  not  cheek 
which  causes  buds  to  drop,  but  rather  excessive 
growth.  Let  your  correspondent  test  this  matter 
by  putting  some  Peas  out  in  poor  soil,  and  he 
will  not  find  the  buds  drop.  I  once  grew  a  row 
of  Sweet  Peas  in  ground  so  rich  that  they  never 
bloomed  at  all,  though  they  reached  a  height  of 
9  feet  or  10  feet.  I  always  expect  this  bud- 
dropping  while  the  plants  are  making  their  first 
strong  growth,  say,  up  to  5  feet  high,  and  I  find 
that  the  plants  are  stronger  and  healthier  after- 
wards. This  year  the  excessive  heat  and  drought 
in  June  forced  the  plants  into  bloom  before  they 
had  made  sufficient  growth,  thus  threatening  to 
ruin  their  constitution,  but  the  welcome  rain  in 
early  July  caused  all  the  buds  to  drop,  and  the 
plants  made  excellent  growth.  Last  year,  owing 
to  the  persistent  rain,  the  plants  went  on  steadily 
making  growth  and  dropping  buds  till  the  end  of 
.July,  and  they  were  over  6  feet  high  before  they 
bloomed.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  anything 
which  causes  rapid  growth  will  also  cause  buds 
to  drop.  Artificial  manure  is  a  well-known 
cause.  I  also  find  that  seeds  sown  in  March  or 
April  are  more  liable  to  this  trouble  than  seed- 
lings from  January  or  February  sowings. " 
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SwBET  Pea  Spencer  Varieties  Sporting. 
I  read  in  your  excellent  paper  last  year  an 
account  of  the  pedigree  of  Countess  Spencer 
Sweet  Pea,  and  since  then  I  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  its  sportive  tendencies ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  surprising  if  it  were  otherwise.  Varie- 
ties were  crossed  and  the  unfixed  seedlings  crossed 
again  until  the  poor  thing  hardly  knew  what  to 
do  ;  then  came  the  marvel  of  the  century.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  it  takes  some  years  to  settle  down 
again  after  such  a  mixing  up  ?  If  Mr.  Clapham 
will  take  a  walk  as  far  as  Priesthorpe,  which  is 
only  a  mile  away  from  his  place,  I  will  show  him 
Countess  Spencer  without  a  single  rogue.  I  have 
fixed  the  flower  in  the  last  four  years. — A.  E. 
Whitakek,  Priesthorpe,  Parsley,  near  Leeds. 


T 


H  K  rock  garden  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  illustration,  was  commenced 
in  June  of  last  year  in  a  small  town 
garden,  and  planted  about  the  middle 
of  July.  The  site  was  a  piece  of 
lawn  18  feet  wide  by  4.5  feet  long, 
running  east  and  west  and  sloping  slightly  to  the 
north.  The  turf  was  taken  off  and  the  ground 
deeply  dug  preparatory  to  wheeling  in  seven  or 
eight  loads  of  good  soil  from  a  neighbouring  field 
where  building  operations  were  in  progress. 
This  soil  was  placed  in  heaps  like  a  miniature 
range  of  hills,  the  level  ground  between  repre- 
senting valleys.  The  highest  of  the  hills  was 
about  6  feet  and  the  lowest  18  inches.  This  was 
allowed  to  settle  for  some  weeks,  and  was  well 
soaked  with  rain  before  the  stones,  which  were 
obtained  locally,  were  placed  in  position.  As 
each  stone  was  laid  the  soil  was  firmly  trodden 
behind  it  to  avoid  subsequent  settlement. 

The  largest  of  the  valleys  was  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet  and  the  soil  replaced  by  leaf- 
mould  and  peat,  into  which  a  trickle  of  water 
was  led.  This  makes  an  excellent  home  for  such 
Primulas  as  rosea,  sikkimensis,  Munroi,  kc, 
fringed  with  Iris  Kasmpferi,  Spiraea  palmata  and 
other  moisture-loving  plants.  By  this  method  of 
construction,  every  aspect  is  obtainable  and  each 
plant  can  be  placed  in  the  position  which  suits 
it  best.  One  part  facing  north  is  completely 
shaded  from  the  sun  for  the  sake  of  the 
Ramondias  and  Oxalis  enneaphylla,  while  another 
for  the  Gentians  faces  south  and  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun. 

Chester.  Francis  Skipwith. 


sepals  are  ovate,  reddish  violet  in  colour,  and 
contrast  well  with  the  pale  refined  sulphur  tone 
of  the  stamens.  In  some  respects  the  newcomer 
may  be  likened  to  an  improved  T.  Delavayi,  but 
the  colour  is  more  pronounced  and  the  flowering 
more  abundant.  The  leaf  character  is  that  of  a 
modified  T.  aquilegifolium,  while  the  plant,  as 
judged  by  the  exhibited  examples,  is  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  habit  of  growth.  Not  more  than 
2  feet  in  height  as  shown,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  when  well  established  this  elegant 
novelty  will  much  exceed  the  height  named.  A 
delightful  plant  in  every  way.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  August  18,  when  it  received 
an  award  of  merit. 


THALICTRUM  DIPTEROCARPUM. 

This  is  a  distinct,  welcome  and  beautiful  new 
species  from  China,  introduced  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  Chelsea,  through 
their  traveller,  Mr  E.  H.  Wilson.    The  persistent 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE    SPANISH     BROOM. 

(Spartidim  jdnceum.) 
A    MONG  hardy  shrubs  this  is  a  well-known 
/%  and  old  plant,  for  it  was  introduced 

/  %  as  longagoas  1.'548.  Although  we  have 
/  ^  received  innumerable  beautiful  shrubs 
/  J^  since  that  time,  the  Spanish  Broom  is 
worthily  entitled  to  still  rank  as  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  those  that  flower  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  extend  even  into 
the  autumn.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
detailed  description,  therefore  it  will  suffice  to 
point  out  that  it  forms  an  upright  bush,  com- 
posed of  green  Rush  like  shoots,  which  are 
practically  leafless.  The  Pea-shaped  flowers  are 
large  and  of  a  beautiful  rich  golden  yellow  tint. 

According  to  soil  and  situation  it  will  reach  a 
height  of  5  feet  to  10  feet,  and  being  somewhat 
spare  in  growth  it  is  seen  to  great  advantage 
when  associated  with  other  shrubs,  which,  being 
less  in  stature,  are  overtopped  by  this  Broom. 
The  roots  are  stout  and  of  a  deep  descending 
nature,  with  very  few  fibres,  so  that,  like  most 
of  the  Brooms,  it  transplants  badly.  Even  in 
dry,  stony  soils  it  will  hold  its  own,  though  it  does 
not  attain  the  same  stature  as  when  grown  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  H.  P. 


A   TOWN    KOCK    GARDEN    ONE    YEAK   AKTEK   ITS   FORMATION. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  EVER- 
GREEN SHRUB. 
(Veronica  Traversii.) 
TuE  Veronica  tribe  contains  plants 
so  different  in  size  and  habit  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  ama- 
teur to  believe  that  all  can  belong 
the  same  family.  The  greater 
number  are  what  are  known  as 
herbaceous  plants,  while  one  or  two 
of  a  trailing  habit  are  among  the 
best  blue-flowered  rook  plants  our 
gardens  possess.  Shrubs  are  few 
among  Veronicas,  but  the  few  there 
are  have  become  very  popular,  and 
I  think  V.  Traversii,  which  is  in 
flower  just  now,  has  come  more 
into  fav  iur  than  any  other  variety. 
Tlie  flowers  are  of  a  pale  lilac 
colour,  although  in  some  districts 
they  are  almost  white.  It  blooms 
very  freely  and  is  especially  at 
home  near  the  coast.  I  have 
noticed  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  it  in  Ayrshire.  It  does  not 
seem  in  the  least  particular  regard- 
ing soil,  as  I  have  seen  it  thrive  in 
ground  which  was  nearly  all  sand, 
while  it  does  equally  as  well  with 
us  here  in  ground  which  is  of  a 
cold,  wet,  clayey  nature.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  from 
October  to  the  end  of  November. 
•Iames  McGran. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  W.  H.  Houlds- 
worth,  Bart.) 
Ooodham,  Kilmarnock, 
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THE    GREENHOUSE. 


A 


growing  temperature.  Good  fibrous  loam  will 
form  the  staple  here,  while  a  little  leaf-mould, 
Mushroom  manure  and  sand  may  be  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  lightness  and  a  free- 
rooting  texture  to  the  whole.  A  dusting  of 
dissolved  bones,  too,  should  be  incorporated,  the 
pots  being  liberally  drained  and  soil  put  in  to 
,-       .,    J  t  £  i.1.  ^    within  1  inch  of  the  rim.     The  Imlbs  should  be 

described   very  few  of  them,  except    g^^^  g^„,,      j^^^  ^^^j^  respective  positions  and 
G.    robusta,    which   is    grown    as   a  ''  r  r 


GREVILLEA 

LTHOUGH 
dening ' 
species 


BANKSII. 

"The  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
states  that  more  than  160 
of     Grevillea     have     been 


foliage  plant,  are  ever  met  with  in 
gardens.  Two  species  (G.  rosmarinifolia  and  G. 
sulphurea)  are  ijuite  hardy  in  the  favoured  parts 
of  these  islands.  Both  as  a  foliage  and  a 
flowering  shrub  for  the  greenhouse  G.  Banksii 
merits  notice.  It  forms  a  rather  bold-growing 
shrub,  whose  ascending  branches  are  clothed 
with  pinnate  leaves  6  inches  to  9  inches  long  and 
nearly  as  much  in  width.  The  sub-divisions  of 
the  leaves  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
and  3  inches  long.  When  young  the  leaves  are 
quite  silvery  on  the  under  sides  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  above,  but  when  mature  the  upper  sur- 
face loses  its  silvery  character  and  the  under 
side  has  it  less  pronounced  than  when  young. 
The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  cone-like  terminal 
head,  which  is  about  4  inches  in  width  and  the 
same  in  depth  when  fully  expanded. 

As  with  most  of  the  Grevilleas,   the  showiest 
portion  of  the  inflorescence  consists  of  the  long, 
prominent   styles,    which  curve  in  a  downward 
direction.      The   colour  is   scarlet,    tipped   with 
yellow,  the  expanded  mouth  of  the  flower  having 
the  same  tints.      The  exterior  of  the  tube 
paler  and  clothed  with  pinkish  hairs.     As  many 
as  fifty  flowers  are  borne  in  a  cluster,  and  they 
will  remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a  considerable 
time.     This   Grevillea,    in    common    with    most 
members  of  the  genus,  is  a   native  of  Australia, 
and   was   introduced    to 
this  country  in  1868. 
H.  P. 


BEGONIA 

KEWENSIS. 
This  exceedingly  pretty 
Begonia  was  recently 
given  an  award  of  merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  an  honour 
that,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  is  well  merited. 
It  is  one  of  the  shrubby 
section  and  forms  a 
freely  -  branched  speci- 
men clothed  with  neat 
leafage.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters  towards 
the  points  of  the  shoots, 
which,  naturally  droop- 
ing, become  more  so  with 
the  weight  of  the  blos- 
soms. They  are  pure 
white  in  colour  and  are 
borne  in  great  profu- 
sion. It  has  undoubtedly 
a     great    future    before 

it  as  a  basket  plant,  for  which  its  semi-pendulous 
habit  of  growth  eminently  fits  it.  The  specimen 
to  which  the  award  was  given  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  A'eitch,  so  that  it  will  doubtless  be  more 
generally  distributed  before  long,  as  up  to  the 
present  the  only  catalogue  in  which  I  can  find  it 
is  that  of  MM.  Lemoine  et  Fils  of  Nancy.  It 
was,  I  believe,  as  implied  by  the  name,  raised  at 
Kew,  but  reference  to  the  Kew  "Hand  List  of 
Tender  Dicotyledons ''  does  not  help  one  as  to 
its  parentage,  &c.,  it  being  simply  described  as 
of  garden  origin.  H.  P. 


the  final  soil  added,  bringing  it  up  near  to  the 
top  of  the  rim.  Usually  five  bulbs  are  put  in  a 
4rV-inch  pot  and  nine  in  a  6-inoh  pot.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  ashes,  but  only  lightly  cover  them,  say, 
about  half  an  inch. 


FREESIAS. 


A    WATER    GARDEN. 


T 


These  sweetly-scented   subjects  are  now  being 

put  into  the  grower's  hands,  and  where  they  are 

required  from  late  autumn  to  a  late  date  in  spring  j  the    Rose  garden^  about  20  yards  distant,    was 

the  first  batch  should  at  once  be  introduced  to  a  1  utilised    by   means  of   a   force  pump   to  fill 


HE  full  pleasure  of  a  water  garden  can 
be  enjoyed  with  very  little  facility  for 
water  and  in  a  Aery  small  space.  The 
one  I  am  going  to  describe  is  in  front 
of  an  old  manor  house,  till  lately 
uninhabited,  and  forming  only  a 
picturesque  background  to  rather  a  retired  corner 
of  a  much  larger  garden.     A  tank,  used  to  water 


round  pond  about  1.5  feet  across,  dug  out  of  the 
lawn  to  a  depth  of  about  6  feet,  cemented  and 
edged  with  bricks  and  surrounded  by  a  border 
of  peat  and  loam.  The  outer  edge  of  this  border 
was  formed  of  stones  out  and  faced  and  left  over 
from  the  building  of  the  big  house.  The  pump 
is  at  a  distance  of  some  10  yards  from  the  pond, 
and,  not  being  a  very  picturesque  object,  is 
hidden  by  Honeysuckle  trained  over  small 
poles. 

The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  pump  to  the 
pond  by  the  somewhat  primitive  plan  of  a  wooden 
trough,  removed  when  not  in  use,  and  leaden 
pipes  beneath  the  lawn  connect  the  pump  with 
the  tank.  Three  plants  of  Water  Lilies  (Marliae's 
tribe),  white,  pink  and  white  tipped  with 
crimson,  were  sunk  in  baskets  in  the  pond  in 
April,  and  flowered  the  same  year,  and  have 
proved  quite  hardy.  The  border  is  divided  into 
spaces,  half  of  which  are  kept  wet  by  holes  in 
the  side  of  the  pond  quite  close  to  high  water, 
through  which  the  water  percolates  when  the 
pond  is  sufficiently  full.  In  these  divisions  are 
grown  plants  that  reciuire  a  boggy  soil,  such 
as  Primula  rosea.  Water  Forget-me-nots  and 
Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus.  The  drier  divisions  are 
filled  with  Iris  K;emp- 
feri  in  mixed  colours, 
about  four  groups. 

During  the  summer  the 
water  is  allowed  to  flow 
over  the  whole  border  in 
dry  weather  when  re- 
quired, and  these  Irises 
flourish  exceedingly,  for 
they  require  plenty  of 
moisture  without  actu- 
ally standing  in  water 
and  a  position  in  the 
full  sunshine.  Primula 
japonica  flowers  luxuri- 
antly, bearing  tier  after 
tier  of  blossom  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  very  different 
to  what  it  does  in 
the  mixed   border   hard 

by. 

"A  plant  of  Astilbe 
Davidii  and  another 
Astilbe  of  a  paler  pink 
shade,  with  long  racemes 
of  blossom,  last  far  into 
the  autumn.  The  big 
house  is  now  let  and  the 
manor  house  inhabited, 
and  from  the  dining- 
room  window  of  the 
manor  house  the  water 
garden  is  a  very  charm- 
ing feature,  seen  as  it  is 
across  a  Lavender  hedge 
surmounted  by  Larch 
poles,  connected  at  the 
top  and  covered  with 
pink  Papillon  Roses, 
which  flower  from  June 
till  the  frost  ends  their 
beauty.  It  may  be  thought 
that  not  a  very  large  number  of  plants  have  been 
enumerated,  but  a  better  eflfect  is  produced  by 
masses  of  one  flower  than  by  many  isolated 
specimens.  A  few  Saxifrages  are  planted  to 
cover  the  stones  and  carpet  the  border.  A  large 
flat  stone  is  placed  to  approach  the  pond  as  a 
sort  of  step,  and  should  be  slightly  raised  so  as 
to  keep  the  water  in  when  the  border  is  flooded  ; 
it  is  also  useful  to  step  on  when  replenishing  the 
water-cans,  as  we  use  this  water  for  watering  the 
border  close  by.  Being  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is 
far  better  for  the  flowers  than  what  is  drawn 
direct  from  the  tank.  A  dovecot  in  the  shrubbery 
close  by  is  the  home  of  some  white  fantail 
pigeons,  who  come  down  to  the  water  to  drink 
and  fly  back  to  sun  themselves  on  the  old  stone- 
tiled  roof  of  the  manor  liouse. 

C.    ASTLEY    COOI-ER. 

Hambledon  Manor,  Rutland. 


A   NEW  THALICTRDM    (t.   DIPTERO- 
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QARDENI NG      FOR      'BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN   WORK   WEEK   BY   WEEK. 

THE  WINDOW  GARDEN.— The  pre- 
sent is  the  proper  time  to  pot  Arum 
Lilies  that  were  planted  outdoors 
some  few  months  ago.  They  should 
be  lifted,  repotted  and  stood  in  a 
shady  corner  to  get  established  and 
recover  from  the  lifting.  Bulbs  of  the  Chinese 
Sacred  Lilies,  known  as  Narcissus  Tazetta,  should 
be  potted  now  ;  they  make  a  pretty  display  in 
the  window  in  midwinter  and  early  spring. 
Window-boxes  may  be  renewed  at  the  present 
time  by  removing  subjects  that  are  past  their 
best,  placing  therein  dwarf  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums, which  should  make  the  window  gay 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  may  be  possible  that 
a  plant  or  two  can  be  lifted  from  the  outdoor 
garden  and  planted  in  the  window-boxes,  which 
are  much  better  than  plants  grown  in  pots. 

Hardy  Flower  Garden. — Daffodils  planted  at 
the  present  time  will  do  much  better  than  those 
planted  a  month  or  two  hence.  These  bulbs 
should  never  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  longer 
than  can  be  helped.  Hardy  Primulas  and  Auri- 
culas may  be  lifted,  divided  and  replanted  in 
their  flowering  quarters  at  once.  The  beauty  of 
their  display  in  the  late  spring  justifies  the 
beginner  in  growing  these  subjects  freely.  Holly- 
hocks, Delphiniums  and  other  plants  as  they  go 
out  of  flower  should  have  seared  flower-heads 
removed,  as  their  prospects  for  another  season's 
display  are  benefited  thereby.  Beds  of  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  that  are  so  beautiful  in  the  early 
summer  are  benefited  by  a  top-dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure  at  the  present  time.  I  make 
this  an  annual  piece  of  work  and  the  crowns 
respond  in  most  liberal  fashion  with  stately  spikes 
of  blossoms  in  the  flowering  season.  Manure 
from  a  spent  hot-bed  is  the  best  material  to  use 
for  this  mulching. 

The  Vegetahle  Garden. — Onions  that  are  now 
nicely  ripened  I  am  lifting,  and  after  leaving 
them    in   the  open   for  a    few  days  to  dry   oil', 


-THE    SA.ME    SHOOT    PREI'AllKI)    IlKADY    I'OK 
1N8EKTI0N. 


I. — SUITABLE    SHOOT    OF    THE    COMMON    SWEET 
BAY   rOR   MAKING   INTO   A   CUTTING. 

they  are  placed  indoors  and  carefully  stored. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  leave  these  in  the  beds  when 
they  have  finished  growing,  as  they  soon  spoil. 
Spring  Cabbages  may  be  planted  now.  I  plant 
them  about  1  foot  apart  in  rows  and  the  rows 
about  2  feet  asunder.  This  timely  work  ensures 
the  early  development  of  useful  Cabbages  in  the 
early  summer.  Crops  that  have  finished  their 
yield,  such  as  Peas,  Broad  Beans  and  any  other 
subjects  should  be  pulled  up,  and  where  there 
are  sticks  these  should  be  stored  away  in  the 
dry,  the  quarters  treated  to  a  heavy  dressing  of 
manure,  to  be  deeply  dug  in  ready  for  other  crops. 
I  do  not  believe  in  leaving  the  ground  vacant  for 
any  length  of  time,  being  rather  disposed  to  have 
this  turned  over,  that  the  elements  may  exercise 
their  beneficial  influence  upon  it.  Mushroom 
beds  may  be  made  up  outdoors  at  this  time, 
and  as  this  matter  was  dealt  with  fully  in  an 
illustrated  article  for  beginners  a  short  time  since, 
I  would  direct  readers  to  the  information  given 
therein. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — I  am  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  time  to  plant  Ivies  against  walls  or 
fences.  Too  often  beginners  are  disposed  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  this  subject  appreciates  soil 
that  has  been  well  tilled.  For  this  reason  see 
that  the  quarters  are  deeply  dug,  and,  if  the  soil 
be  poor,  incorporate  a  combination  of  well-rotted 
manure  and  leaf-mould.  The  advantage  of  this 
will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  seasons. 

The  Oreenhouxe  and  Comer valory. — What  I 
said  regarding  the  Calla  Lilies  in  the  window 
garden  section  also  applies  to  plants  of  this 
subject  that  may  be  required  for  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory.  Continue  to  pot  up  successive 
batches  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  the  Paper- White 
Narcissus  and  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  for  early 
flowering.  Each  of  these  subjects,  when  nicely 
rooted,  do  very  well,  and  should  provide  an  early 
display  of     their  welcome  blossoms.      Quite  a 


number  of  subjects  that  were  planted  outdoors 
at  midsummer,  such  as  Salvias,  Bouvardias, 
Solanums,  Genistas,  Eupatorums,  &c.,  may  be 
lifted  at  the  present  time  and  placed  in  pots  of 
suitable  size.  These  have  their  value  when  there 
is  little  else  to  brighten  the  conservatory.  After 
being  placed  in  pots  they  should  be  stood  in  the 
cold  frame  for  a  short  time  until  established,  and 
if  the  weather  be  bright  and  sunny  they  should 
be  shaded  during  this  period.  I  water  my  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  at  the  present  season,  and  open  the 
ventilators  as  soon  as  the  glass  begins  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  sun. 

The  Rose  Garden. — There  should  be  no  delay 
in  the  preparation  of  borders  for  planting  Roses 
within  the  next  month  or  two  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  quarters  prepared  early,  and  that  the 
Roses  may  do  well,  we  would  certainly  dig  the 
ground  at  least  two  spits  deeps,  or,  if  possible, 
trench  the  same.  Poor  soil  should  be  enriched 
with  heavy  dressings  of  manure.  Light  soils 
should  have  well-rotted  cow  manure  added 
thereto,  and  soils  of  heavy  texture  would  be 
benefited  by  the  abundant  supply  of  good  horse 
manure.  D.  B.  C. 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE  SWEET  BAY, 
YEW  AND  THE  COMMON  LAUREL 
BY    CUTTINGS. 

These  subjects  are 'of  interest  to  most  lovers  of 
the  garden,  and  as  they  play  such  an  important 


3. — SHOOT  OF  THE  COMMON  YEW  AS  TAKEN  FKOM 
THE  PLANT  ON  THE  LEFT  AND  AS  PRE- 
PARED READY  FOR  INSERTION  ON  THE 
RIGHT. 

part  in  beautifying  the  surroundings  of  our  homes 
there  may  be  readers  who  desire  to  raise  a  batch 
of  plants  by  means  of  cuttings. 

The  Siiieel  Bay. — Most  of  us  have  been  familiar 
with  the  Bay  tree  from  our  earlies^  days,  and 
know  its  value  both  as  a  decorative  evergreen 
shrub  as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  the  leaves  for 
their  flavouring.  The  Sweet  Bay,  like  many 
other  evergreens,  is  a  subject  of  easy  culture,  and 
may  be  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  shoots  at 
this  period.  The  shoots  should  be  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  long,  and  similar  in  every  respect  to 
the  illustration  in  Fig.  1.     Here  it  will  be  noticed 
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4. — SHOOT  OF  THE    COMMON    LAUREL    SUITABLE 
FOR   MAKING   INTO   A   CUTTING. 

the  growth  is  clothed  with  leaves  from  its  apex 
to  its  base,  and  that  the  shoot  may  be  encouraged 
to  root  speedily  it  is  customary  to  trim  off  a  few 
of  the  lower  leaves,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
insert  the  cutting  properly  and  that  it  may  root 
satisfactorily.  As  an  indication  of  what  should 
be  done  with  the  shoot  in  Fig.  1,  Fig.  '2  is  an  apt 
illustration.  The  prepared  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  in  light,  sandy  soil  in  a  shaded  border 
outdoors.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  although 
it  is  better  to  acquire  the  use  of  a  cold  frame  in 
order  to  raise  plants  of  this  useful  subject,  as  a 
cutting-bed  made  up  in  a  semi-shaded  or  shady 
position  anywhere  in  the  garden  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  What  we  would  do,  however, 
in  order  to  encourage  a  more  speedy-rooting 
process  is  to  place  hand-lights  over  the  cuttings 
at  first,  or  frame-lights  arranged  over  any  rough 
framework  ;  a  cold  frame  may  serve  the  same 
purpose.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  about 
3  inches  apart  and  in  rows  4  inches  to  6  inches 
asunder,  so  that  in  this  way  quite  a  large  number 
can  be  accommodated  in  a  comparatively  .small 
area.  This  propagation  of  the  Sweet  Bay  by 
cuttings  may  take  place  at  any  time  between  the 
present  and  the  end  of  October. 

Thi'  Yen-  (Taxus  baecata). — This  is  a  common 
enough  subject  in  our  gardens,  yet  it  is  so  very 
useful  and  ornamental  that  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  almost  indispensable  occupant  of 
our  borders,  covering  up  unsightly  quarters,  and 
also  serving  the  purpose  of  a  screen  against  cold 
winds  and  providing  sheltered  quarters  for  many 
of  our  more  tender  subjects  in  the  hardy  flower 
garden.  The  Yew  may  be  raised  from  cuttings 
quite  easily  in  September,  and  readers  will  be 
wise  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  a  batch  of  suitable  cuttings. 
These  should  be  made  from  shoots  of  compara- 
tively recent  growth  about  3  inches  in  length, 
and  are  represented  by  growths  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  The  leaves  are  removed  from  the  lower 
portion  of  these  shoots,  so  that  the  cutting  may 
be  inserted  easily  and  the  prospeet  of  rooting 
rendered  more  likely  thereby.  These  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  and  placed 
under  a  hand-light  or  in  a  cold  frame.     The 


cutting-bed  should  be  made  fairly  firm  after 
being  properly  levelled,  and,  say  an  hour  or  two 
previous  to  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings,  the  bed 
should  be  given  a  good  watering  by  the  aid  of  a 
fine-rosed  can.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
about  an  inch  deep  about  2  inches  or  3  inches 
apart,  and  in  the  rows  3  inches  to  4  inches 
asunder.  Always  take  care  to  press  the  soil 
firmly  at  the  base  of  each  cutting,  otherwise  the 
rooting  process  will  fail  to  take  place.  Keep  the 
cuttings  rather  close  during  the  rooting  process, 
which  should  not  take  many  weeks. 

Tlu-  Common  Laurel,  so  useful  in  covering  up 
unsightly  quarters  of  our  garden  and  serviceable 
in  so  many  respects,  may  be  raised  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  the  aid  of  cuttings.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  this  and  many  other  evergreens 
are  increased  by  layers,  but  this  subject  is  so 
very  easily  increased  by  the  aid  of  cuttings  that 
we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  present  occasion 
to  give  a  few  directions  respecting  this  matter. 
Fig.  4  shows  a  growth  of  comparatively  recent 
development  and  in  fine  condition  for  the  purpose 
under  notice.  The  cuttings  should  be  about 
6  inches  long  and  should  be  inserted  in  cold 
frames  during  September,  after  being  prepared 
and  made  ready  for  this  operation  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  5.  Here  it  will  be  noticed  tlie  lower 
leaves  are  removed  and  the  shoot  cut  through 
immediately  below  a  joint.  It  i.s  the  practice  in 
some  establishments  to  cut  out  the  leading 
growth,  so  that  as  the  cuttings  root  new  shoots 
are  evolved  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
young  plants  subsequently  assume  a  more  bushy 
and  branching  form.  Insert  the  cuttings  to  the 
deptli  of  2  inches,  more  or  less,  and  make  them 
quite  firm  by  pressing  the  soil  at  the  base  of  each 
one.  They  should  be  3  inches  to  4  inches  apart, 
and  the  rows  about  9  inches  asunder.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  number  of  such  shoots  may 
be  propagated  within  a  comparatively  small 
frame,  and  assuming  the  soil  is  of  a  light  and 
sandy  nature,  and  this  be  kept  fairly  moist,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  roots  should  not  be  emitted 
within  a  few  weeks. 


LIFTING   AND    STORING    POTATOES. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October 
the  work  of  lifting  and  storing  Potatoes  will  be 
in  full  swing,  so  perliaps  a  few  hints  concerning 
this  apparently  simple  operation  will  be  of  benefit 
to  those  who  are  beginners  in  gardening.  When 
to  lift  is  a  question  that  puzzles  many,  and  even 
among  professionals  there  is  considerable  di- 
.versity  of  opinion  on  this  point.  Some  growers 
advocate  leaving  the  plants  until  the  tops 
naturally  die  down  and  others  lift  them  while 
the  haulm  is  quite  green. 

A  simple  test  is  to  lift  a  plant  and  examine 
the  tubers  found  thereon.  If  the  skins  are  set 
quite  firm  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by 
leaving  the  crop  longer  in  the  soil,  even  if  the 
tops  are  more  or  less  green,  and  the  Potatoes 
may  safely  be  lifted  at  any  time.  The  skin  may 
easily  be  tested  by  scraping  it  with  the  thumb- 
nail ;  if  it  peels  off  in  a  flake  it  is  not  set  and  the 
tubers  are  not  ready  for  lifting,  but  if  it  refuses 
to  peel  off  it  may  be  regarded  as  set. 

A  fine  dry  day  should  always  be  selected  for 
digging  Potatoes,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
pierce  the  tubers  with  the  fork.  A  flat-tined 
tool  is  best  for  the  purpose,  but  an  ordinary 
garden  fork  answers  very  well.  It  should  be 
thrust  in  at  the  side  of  the  plant,  not  between 
two  plants,  and  pushed  well  under  the  stool, 
lifting  the  whole  of  the  tubers  bodily  out  of  the 
soil.  Any  that  cling  to  the  haulm  must  be 
shaken  off  and  the  stems  thrown  on  one  side  so 
as  not  to  shade  the  Potatoes.  The  tubers  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  sunshine  for  a 
few  hours  before  picking  them  up,  as  they  are 
thereby  dried  and  will  keep  much  better. 

Grading  is  best  done  when  collecting  the  crop, 
and  any  that  are  required  for  planting  next 
spring  must    be    specially    seleoted    and  given 


different  treatment  to  those  intended  for  eating. 
All  diseased  tubers  should  be  burned  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  not  given  to  pigs. 

The  storing  of  ware  and  seed  tubers,  as  stated 
above,  will  differ  considerably.  Those  for  eating 
must  be  kept  in  a  dark,  cool,  but  frost-proof 
place  for  the  winter,  and  if  properly  dried  may 
be  placed  in  a  thick  heap.  A  cellar  is  an  ideal 
place  where  one  is  available.  The  system  of 
clamping  adopted  by  cottagers  and  market 
growers  is  a  good  one  if  properly  carried  out. 
A  bed  of  soil  large  enough  to  take  the  heap  of 
Potatoes  is  made  level  and  very  firm,  and  the 
tubers  placed  thereon  in  a  conical  or  ridge-.shaped 
heap.  Over  these  good  Barley,  Oat  or  Wheat 
straw  is  placed  to  a  thickness  of  6  inches  or 
9  inches,  taking  care  to  get  it  as  straight  and 
even  as  possible.  It  should  be  put  on  so  that 
one  end  of  the  straw  points  to  the  top  of  the  heap 
and  the  other  to  the  bottom.  Soil  is  then  dug 
out  round  the  heap  so  as  to  form  a  trench  1  foot 
to  15  inches  wide,  and  banked  on  the  straw, 
starting  at  the  bottom  and  working  upwards. 
Not  less  than  a  thickness  of  9  inches  of  soil 
should  be  used,  and  it  must  be  made  firm  as  the 
work  proceeds,  leaving  the  outside  as  smooth  as 
possible  so  as  to  ward  off  rain.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  leave  a  little  space  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
unearthed  for  a  week  or  two  ;  then  any  heat  that 
is  generated  will  escape.  Of  course,  enough 
Potatoes  must  be  left  out  of  the  clamp  for  the 
winter  supply,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  open  the 
clamp  until  the  middle  of  February. 

Those  Potatoes  selected  for  sets  ought  to  be 
stored  in  single  layers  in  a  cool,  frost-proof 
position  and  in  the  light  if  possible.  On  no 
account  should  they  be  kept  in  a  thick  heap  or 
in  a  warm  place,  else  weak  growth  will  occur,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  crop  another  season.  Only 
the  best-shaped  tubers  should  be  retained  for 
planting,  and  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  each 
possesses  at  least  one  good  eye  or  bud.  It  is 
unwise  to  save  Potato  sets  for  planting  in  the 
same  garden  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
years  ;  it  is  far  better  to  change  the  stock,  buying 
sets  if  possible  which  have  been  grown  in  Northern 
counties.  Many  of  our  Southern  seedsmen  now 
have  their  seed  Potatoes  grown  in  the  North. 


-THE    SAME    SHOOT   AS   SHOWN    IN    FIG. 
PREPARED   BEADY   FOR   PLANTING. 
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Bulbs  in  Pots.  — Many  as  are  the  beautiful  flowers 
which  we  can  grow  in  our  rooms  and  greenliouses, 
there  is  none  more  delightful  for  the  town 
residence  than  those  that  come  within  the  com- 
prehensive category  of  Dutch  bulbs.  In  pots, 
window-boxes,  jars  containing  moss  fibre  without 
drainage,  and  in  the  garden  they  succeed 
splendidly,  and  there  is  no  single  home  in 
London  or  any  town  or  city  in  the  British 
Isles  wher  ^  "^hey  will  not  grow,  provided  that 
the  needful  bulbs,  soil  and  pots  can  be  procured. 
It  is  to  their  distinct  attractiveness  and  ease  of 
culture  that  they  owe  much  of  their  popularity, 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  thej'  will  ever 
fall  from  their  present  high  estate.  In  ni}-  next 
two  or  three  articles  I  propose  to  deal  fairly 
exhaustively  with  the  general  culture  of  bulbs  in 
various  ways,  and  the  suggestions  which  will  be 
made  will  be  so  simple  that  they  can  be  adopted 
by  everyone  who  desires  to  do  so. 

Pkocuring  Bulbs. — This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  whole  matter,  and  care  in 
selection  goes  far  to  ensure  success,  whereas  hunt- 
ing the  length  and  breadth  ot  the  country  to  find 
the  lowest-priced — not  the  cheapest — bulbs  often 
spells  failure.  The  grower  who  would  achieve 
the  most  gratifying  success  must  be  prepared  to 
procure  sound,  heavy  bulbs  from  a  source  of  the 
highest  repute,  and  if  they  cost  a  few  more  pence 
than  others  which  can  be  had,  he  can  rely  upon 
it  that  they  are  far  away  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run,  for  thej'  bring  certain  satisfaction  if 
correctly  managed.  There  are  several  firms 
advertising  in  Thr  Garden  who  are  so  jealous 
of  their  fair  name  tliat  they  would  not  send  out 
an  inferior  bulb  if  they  knew  it,  and  should  a 
purchaser  receive  one  that  is  partially  rotten  or 
very  rough,  and  unduly  light  for  its  size,  he  need 
only  return  it  to  have  another  sent  in  its  place. 
Upon  this  particular  point  there  is  one  other 
thing  that  I  should  like  to  emphasise,  and  that 
is  the  importance  of  early  purchase.  The 
demand  is  always  enormous  and  the  finest  bulbs 
go  first,  therefore  the  earlier  the  order  is  placed 
the  more  probable  it  is  that  perfect  bulbs  will  be 
sent,  and  they  can  easily  be  stored  until  they 
are  required  for  potting  or  planting. 

The  Soil. — Simplicity  should  be  the  rule  in 
the  preparation  of  the  compost,  as  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  gained  by  making  up 
elaborate  mixtures  of  numerous  ingredients. 
The  principal  part  of  the  compost  ought  to 
consist  of  sound,  fibrous  loam,  of  which  three- 
parts  should  be  used  to  one  part  of  sweet, 
decomposed  leaf-mould  ;  to  these  add  one-tenth 
part  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  mix  them  thoroughly, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  soil  that  will  ad- 
mirably suit  all  the  kinds  usually  grown  in 
pots.  This  material  must  be  turned  and  re-turned 
over  and  over  again  until  the  parts  are  thoroughly 
incorporated,  and  if  it  can  be  done  two  or  three 
weeks  prior  to  use  so  much  the  better.  It  is 
the  practice  of  some  growers  to  add  a  little 
concentrated  plant  food  or  natural  manure  to 
the  soil,  but  I  prefer  to  rely  upon  plain  food  at 
the  outset  and  feed  when  the  plants  are  well 
advanced  as  may  be  necessary.  If  manure  is 
used  let  the  rjuantity  be  very  small. 

The  Pots. — These  will  have  to  be  of  various 
sizes  to  accommodate  bulbs  of  diHerent  kinds  and 
in  varying  numbers,  but  generally  speaking  those 
5  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement,  are 
the  most  serviceable.  For  single  bulbs  of 
Hyacinths  I  prefer,  however,  a  4-inoh  pot  (known 
generally  as  a  small  48),  as  I  think  that  the 
spikes  are  better  when  the  roots  are  thus  slightly 
restricted,  and  it  is  easy  to  give  special  food  to 
compensate  for  the  limitccl  supply  in  such  a  small 
bulk  ot  soil.  Whatever  size  is  used  they  should 
be  clean,  inside  and  out,  as  also  must  the  crocks 
that  form  the  drainage.  Above  the  crocks  should 
be  placed  a  layer  of  rough  moss  or  the  constant 
watering  will  wash  the  finer  particles  of  soil  into 
the  drainage.  Horace  J.  WitKiirr. 
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FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

CLEANSING  THE  HOUSES.— Give 
all  houses  as  soon  as  possible  a 
thorough  clean  out,  so  that  they 
will  be  in  order  when  housing  time 
arrives.  Cleanse  the  conservatory 
and  fumigate.  Paint  all  iroa  or 
open  wood  work  with  petroleum,  and  afterwards 
hose  thoroughly.  Oil  the  ventilating  gear  and 
do  any  repairs  that  may  be  necessary.  See  also 
that  the  boiler  and  connexions  are  sound. 

Mignonette. — Thin  out  the  seedlings  sovni  last 
month  to  about  three  or  five  plants,  and  take  out 
side  shoots  or  laterals  as  they  become  large 
enough  to  handle. 

Begonias  of  the  winter-flowering  section,  such 
as  Gloire  de  Lorraine  (white  and  pink)  and  Gloire 
de  Soeaux,  should  be  potted  on.  Let  tlie  soil  be 
rich  and  fairly  open,  and  see  that  it  is  well 
rammed  down  between  the  ball  and  the  pot  ; 
stake  and  keep  neatly  tied.  These  plants  are 
very  useful  for  winter  and  spring  decoration  and 
cannot  be  grown  too  well,  but  one  often  finds 
them  overpotted,  when  the  soil  becomes  sour 
before  the  roots  have  had  time  to  permeate  it. 
Much  larger  plants  can  be  produced  in  small 
pots  by  judicious  feeding  and  watering.  This 
would  also  apply  to  many  plants,  especially 
Persian  Cyclamen,  Cinerarias  and  Primulas. 
Many  professional  as  well  as  amateur  gardeners 
err  in  doing  this. 

Plants  in  Frames. 
Pot  Hoses  should  be  looked  over,  and  if  any 
pottin?  is  required  it  should  be  done  at  once. 
Meanwhile  keep  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  up  to 
the  rims.  Cleanse  the  leaves  by  constant  syring- 
ing. Prepare  frames  and  pits  for  the  reception 
of  Violets,  &c.,  and  keep  these  plants  well 
supplied  with  water.  Pick  ofl'  all  long  runners. 
Water  Salvias,  Bouvardias  and  Chrysanthemums 
that  are  to  be  lifted  and  keep  the  roots  in  a 
growing  medium  ;  they  will  make  much  progress 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  Take  all  buds  on 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
any  early  varieties  showing  colour  should  be  put 
in  under  protection  from  wet.  See  that  all  bush 
varieties  have  stakes  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  damage  by  wind.  Give  Arums  (Callas) 
plenty  of  water,  as  they  are  now  making  strong 
growth.    I  find  that  planted-out  roots  are  the  best. 

Habdv  Fruit. 
Waterinii  Frail  Treta. — In  this  locality  many 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  have  had  to  be  watered. 
The  fruits  are  very  good  this  season.  Continue 
to  water  any  that  require  it  and  net  early  varie- 
ties, as  birds  soon  damage  them.  After  the 
birds'  attack  wasps  and  bees  become  troublesome. 
Gather  all  fruits  that  are  ready. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Leeks. — Draw  more  soil  up  to  the  stems  if  very 
large  specimens  are  wanted,  but  prevent  the  soil 
getting  into  the  hearts  or  leaves.  Those  planted 
later  and  dibbled  into  deep  holes  should  now  have 
some  fine  soil  put  in  and  nearly  filled  up,  as  the 
roots  will  go  downward  for  the  moisture  that  has 
been  supplied. 

Sprint)  Cabbaoe. — Prepare  the  soil  for  this 
important  crop.  These  should  be  put  on  a  plot 
that  has  been  heavily  manured  previously.  The 
Onion  plot  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best 
place,  and  it  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Cabbage 
is  on  the  ground  for  nearly  a  year.  The  latter, 
however,  should  be  made  ready  and  fit  by 
manuring.  W.  A.  CoOK. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardelee,  Iloraham,  Sussex. 


FOK    THE    NOKTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Hyacinths  in  Pots. — The  foundation  to  a 
successful  flowering  of  these,  as  well  as  other 
spring  bulbs,  should  be  made  in  autumn  by 
potting  at  the  proper  time,  so  that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  roots  may  form  before  any  kind  of 
forcing  is  started.  September  is  a  good  month 
for  potting  Hyacinths,  and  those  that  are 
required  for  forcing  should  be  so  treated  early, 
following  with  later  batches.  The  soil  best  suited 
is  loam  two  'parts,  good  dry  rotten  manure  one 
part  (this  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve)  and 
half  a  part  of  grit.  I  often  use  road  scrapings 
obtained  after  a  heavy  storm  in  preference  to 
sand,  because  they  are  coarser  and  tend  to  keep 
the  soil  open.  Four-inoh  pots  are  used  for  one 
bulb,  and  three  bulbs  are  put  into  pots  8  inches  in 
diameter.  These  latter  make  showy  specimens 
for  the  conservatory.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
select  each  of  the  three  bulbs  about  even  in  size, 
so  that  there  shall  not  be  an  odd  look  in  the 
spikes  of  blooms. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Pot  Trees  — The  present  is  an  excellent  time 
for  potting  on  any  of  the  orchard-house  trees 
that  may  need  it  and  which  have  been  cleared  of 
their  fruit.  Trees  which  have  reached  their 
limit  as  to  size  of  pot  or  other  receptacle  need 
to  be  carefully  managed,  as  the  balls  must  be 
slightly  reduced  and  the  roots  carefully  pruned 
in  order  to  make  room  for  new  soil.  Tliose 
which  can  be  afforded  more  room  will  only  need 
a  slight  disturbance  of  the  soil  round  the 
outside  of  the  ball.  The  crocks,  too,  should  be 
removed  carefully  so  that  the  ball  may  be  placed 
low  enough  in  the  new  pot.  Cover  the  drainage 
with  rough  turf,  cut  thin,  and  ram  the  new  soil 
in  round  the  ball  as  firmly  as  possible.  The  old 
ball  should  have  a  good  soaking  of  water  some 
hours  before  potting  takes  place. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatoes. — Batches  of  plants  bearing  fruit  in 
a  very  small  state  should  now  be  watered  with 
clear  water  only,  applications  of  liquid  manure 
tending  to  promote  growth  rather  than  hasten 
on  the  fruit.  Where  any  old  spare  lights  from 
pits  or  frames  are  at  hand,  these  may  with  • 
advantage  be  placed  in  a  slanting  position  against 
the  wall  in  order  to  hasten  on  the  fruit.  In 
exposed  gardens  the  moulding  up  of  any  late 
planted  winter  and  spring  crops,  especially 
Broccoli,  must  be  attended  to,  as,  independent  of 
its  steadying  the  stems,  the  soil  protects  them 
from  frost. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Apricots  and  Nectarines. — At  this  season 
Apricots  especially  need  copious  supplies  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  though  there  has 
been  some  rain  I  find  it  has  failed  to  reach  the 
roots,  especially  where  the  borders  are  cropped. 
The  trees  in  many  cases  are  making  free  growth, 
needing  ample  supplies  of  moisture.  I  find  the 
more  robust  the  trees  the  less  danger  there  is 
of  brandies  dying  off.  The  Apricot  does  best 
when  the  roots  are  near  the  surface,  hence  the 
need  of  moisture  in  dry  seasons.  A  mulch  at  this 
time  is  of  great  value,  as  it  retains  the  moisture 
given  and  promotes  root  action. 

Flower  Garden. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — These  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  mulched  and  watered  during  dry 
weather,  and  neatly  tied  to  strong  stakes  as  the 
growth  is  made.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
bunch  them  up  too  tightly,  or  much  of  their 
beauty  will  be  lost;  the  shoots  should  be  looped  up 
just  sufficiently  to  keep  them  from  being  broken 
down  by  wind  and  rain,  thus  allowing  the  habit 
of  each  variety  to  develop,  and  in  roost  cases  they 
are  very  beautiful.       T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Earners. ) 

Ashwellthorpe,    Xorwich. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rAe  Editor  interwU 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  deeire 
EtssistaTice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Answers  to  Corr^^ondents "  coluvin.  All  communica 
ti&ns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Tat 
OAJtDEN,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  CoverU  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

September- sown    Sweet    Peas 

[J.  F.  A.). — Unless  your  soil  is  exceedingly 
heavy  and  cold,  September  is  too  early  for  sowing, 
as  the  probabilities  are  that  the  plants  will  grow 
rapidly  and  rankly  and  will  be  too  sappy  to 
withstand  the  rigours  of  the  winter.  If  the  soil 
is  of  medium  texture  the  end  of  October  will  be 
quite  early  enough  to  sow,  and  to  ensure  hardi- 
ness the  position  must  be  open  so  that  they  will 
get  unlimited  air,  and  about  the  middle  of 
December  the  soil  should  be  drawn  up  to  the 
plants  on  each  side  of  the  row  to  a  height  of 
about  4  inches.  The  twiggy  sticks  will  also 
answer  as  a  slight  protection.  You  will  have  to 
thread  or  otherwise  protect  the  young  plants 
efficiently  or  birds  will  do  as  much  harm  as  frosts. 

Lapge-flow^eped  white  Gladiolus  (Constant 
Render.  Wif nberg).— Kelw&y's  White  is  a  large-flowered 
Gladiolus,  and  a  very  good  one  it  is.  You  will  find  that 
it  is  rather  expensive  at  present. 

Failupe  of  Romnoya  Coultepi  (Mi^s  S.  /?.).— 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  is  the  direct  cause  of  Rom- 
neya  Coulter!  dying  off  without  seeing  the  plant  and 
conditions  under  which  it  is  growing.  This  plant  wants 
a  warm,  sunny  position,  deep  loamy  soil,  with  perfect 
drainage. 

Name  of  Delphinium  (E.  M.  J/.).— We  think 
that  the  name  of  the  Delphinium  is  Ustane,  but  as  there  are 
such  a  vast  number  of  florists'  varieties  in  cultivation  it  is 
impossible  to  say  positively  without  a  large  collection 
being  available  for  comparison.  Florists'  flowers  should 
be  sent  to  a  nurseryman  who  makes  a  speciality  of  the 
particular  class  of  which  the  name  is  required.  It  is 
hardy  and  would  succeed  in  Oxfordshire. 

Watep  Lily  leaves  fop  inspection  (J.  S.).— 
The  leaves  of  your  Water  Lilies  are  attacked  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  moth  Hydrocampa  nymphJeata,  an  insect 
which  measures  rather  more  than  1  inch  across  the  open 
wings,  which  are  of  a  pale  brown  colour  with  white 
blotches.  The  caterpillars  are  now  becoming  chrysalides. 
If  the  tank  is  not  too  large,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
examine  the  leaves  and  destroy  the  chrysalides  or  cater- 
pillars which  are  under  the  patches  of  leaves;  as  the 
latter  are  green  and  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  reddish 
brown  they  are  easily  seen.  The  moths  emerge  in  June 
or  July,  and  may  often  be  found  flying  about  over  the 
water.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  and  the  cater- 
pillars are  a  year  old  before  they  are  full  grown.  It 
should  be  quite  possible  to  catch  the  moths  in  a  butterfly 
net,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  very  well  kill  the 
caterpillars  with  an  insecticide.— G.  S.  S. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS* 
Tree  leaf-soil  {Susa^i). — Lime  leaves, 
though  of  less  substance  than  Oak  leaves, 
still  result,  when  fully  decayed,  in  producing 
good  leaf-mould.  But  as  you  have  Oak,  Horse 
Chestnut  and  Willow  leaves  to  mix  with  the 
Lime  leaves,  you  should  find  the  whole  when 
fully  decayed  produce  excellent  soil.  Hard 
leaves,  such  as  those  of  Holly  and  Laurel,  are 
not  desirable,  but  those  are  shed  chiefly  in  the 
spring.  As  you  collect  leaves  spread  them  out 
to  form  a  bed  4  feet  in  width,  adding  layer  on 
layer  as  collected,  also  casting  house  slops,  water 
and  soot  over  each  layer.  When  a  well-trodden 
body  some  3  feet  in  height  has  been  formed, 
slight  fermentation  follows,  and  decay  is  all  the 
more  rapid.  If  the  heap  be  turned  in  January 
and  more  ivater,  if  the  material  be  dry,  cast  over 
it  in  the  turning  and  liberal  dustings  of  soot  to 


kill  insects  added,  in  about  nine  months  capital 
soil  is  formed.  For  mixing  with  potting  loam, 
however,  the  leaf-soil  should  have  Iain  fully  a 
year. 

Willow  leaves  falling  pfr.i  r«^) -Without 
seeing  the  tree  itself  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
direct  cause  of  the  leaves  falling.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  infested  with  scale,  which 
would  suck  the  sap  and  have  such  an  effect.  The  trunk 
should  be  dressed  in  spring  with  a  paraffin  and  soft  soap 
emulsion  to  kill  the  scale. 

Tpees  to  shut  out  view  iTee^<!dah').~EitheT  the 
White  or  the  Canadian  Poplar,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the 
two  planted  alternately,  would  make  a  quick-growiny: 
screen,  but  both  are  of  course  deciduous,  hence  they  are 
only  effective  during  the  summer  months.  Trees  from 
10  feet  to  12  feet  high  may  be  safely  planted  provided 
they  have  been  regularly  transplanted  and  are  well 
rooted.  The  best  time  for  carrying  out  the  operation  is 
in  October  or  November.  For  an  evergreen  screen  one  of 
the  best  subjects  you  can  plant  is  the  Austrian  Pine,  but 
its  rate  of  growth  is  slower  than  the  Poplars.  Plants  of 
this  not  exceeding  6  feet  in  height  will  give  more  satis- 
faction than  taller  ones.  The  Douglas  Fir  is  another  good 
screen  tree. 

Planting  a  Yew  liedge  (V''"'  li<<';ie)—In  the 
first  place,  the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  Yews  by  being  trenched  about  3  feet 
wide  and  2  feet  deep.  In  trenching,  too,  the  subsoil  must 
be  well  broken  up.  Some  well-decayed  manure  should  be 
mixed  with  the  lower  half  of  the  dug  soil,  but  not  with 
the  subsoil.  The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  the  planting 
is  the  next  consideration.  Good,  bushy,  well-rooted 
plants  about  4  feet  in  height  are  the  best,  and  they  should 
be  obtained  from  a  reliable  source,  where  regular  trans- 
planting every  two  years  is  carried  out.  The  planting  is 
best  done  during  the  month  of  October  or  the  first  half  of 
November.  The  distance  apart  at  which  the  plants  are 
put  will  depend  upon  their  size,  but  they  should  be 
sufficiently  near  each  other  for  the  aide  branches  to  inter- 
lace a  little,  and  at  the  same  time  undue  overcrowding 
must  be  especially  avoided.  After  the  hedge  is  planted 
it  will  not  require  clipping  until  the  second  year,  though 
any  shoots  that  show  signs  of  straggling  may  be 
shortened  back.  After  the  second  year  it  may  be  trimmed 
annually  in  May,  being  just  looked  over  in  September  for 
any  very  long  shoots.  The  common  English  Yew  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  and  when  establislied  a  growth  of 
0  inches  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  A  top-dressing 
of  short  well-decayed  manure  every  three  years  will  be 
helpful. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses  in  eold  frame  {Aniafeur),~\yQ 

certainly  think  you  could  grow  some  good  Roses 
in  a  frame  6  feet  by  3  feet  with  a  depth  at  back  of 
3^  feet  sloping  to  2  feet  in  front.  The  main  thing 
is  to  prepare  the  soil  well.  Dig  it  deeply,,  and 
add  some  fresh  loam  if  the  staple  soil  be  not  very 
good.  About  a  barrowful  of  good  manure  should 
be  incorporated,  also  an  8-inch  potful  of  half-inch 
bones.  You  must  see  that  the  drainage  is  good, 
if  not  add  4  inches  or  o  inches  of  broken  pots, 
bricks  or  clinkers  to  the  bottom.  Plant  the 
Roses  early  in  autumn  and  keep  the  lights  off 
until  February  if  weather  permits,  then  prune 
the  plants.  Bring  them  on  as  naturally  as 
possible,  merely  covering  with  the  lights  when 
frosts  threaten ;  but  as  soon  as  new  growths 
appear  then  you  must  see  that  these  do  not 
become  injured.  It  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  lights  with  thick  mats  if  we  get  sharp  frosts 
in  March. 

Rose  fOP  examination  (G.  S.  L.).—Yon  have 
evidently  a  Rose  that  is  not  W.  A.  Richardson.  The  leaf 
looks  uncommonly  like  that  of  a  monthly  Rose,  but  we 
cannot  be  certain.  Could  you  send  us  a  piece  of  the 
growth  with  bud  or  bloom?  We  should  discard  such  a 
poor  specimen  and  plant  a  vigorous  tree  during  the  coming 
autumn.  Roses  are  now  so  cheap  that  it  never  pays  to 
have  poor  enfeebled  plants  about. 

Rose  plants  mildewed  (A.  H.  P.).  —  This 
troublesome  fungus  will  undoubtedly  survive  tlie  winter, 
and  if  the  plants  were  badly  infected  before  leaving  the 
nursery,  the  spores  would  fall  to  the  ground  from  tiie 
infected  branches  and  reappear  in  the  plants  the  following 
spring.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  localities 
favour  mildew  more  than  others,  and  if  one's  plants  were 
free  one  year,  the  Roses  in  the  hedgerows  might  dis- 
seminate the  fungus  another  season.  Much  depends 
upon  climatic  conditions.  When  foliage  is  soft  it  is  more 
liable  to  attack.  Certain  varieties  of  Roses,  by  reason  of 
the  structure  of  their  foliage,  are  more  susceptible  to 
mildew  than  others.  Thus  we  have  Killarney  very  prone 
to  it,  whereas  ilme.  Edmiie  Metz,  which  has  a  sort  of 
glazed  leaf,  is  entirely  free.  If  plants  are  sprayed  with 
sulphuric  acid  when  received,  this  would  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  the  spores.  They  should  be  sprayed  for 
three  days  in  succession,  using  the  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  of  acid  to  a  thousand  parts  of  water. 
Mo  Ettic  is  also  a  valuable  preparation  for  combating 
mildew. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cultivating*  a  small  garden  (M.  E.  /A).— A 
garden  only  13  rods  in  area  would  be  of  no  use  whatever 
to  conduct  French  or,  indeed,  any  description  of  markpt 
gardening.  Were  it  eight  times  th«  area,  it  might  be 
made  to  serve  some  market  uses.  French  gardening  is 
very  costly,  and  can  be  made  to  pay  only  in  the  bands  nf 
a  thorough  expert.  So  far  as  it  has  been  in  use  in  England, 
while  glowing  accounts  have  been  written  about  the 
profits,  no  experienced  gardener  believes  them.  As  to 
your  Strawberry  bed,  if  it  is  three  or  four  years  old  it 
would  be  better  to  clear  off  the  plants  and  get  the  ground 
ready  for  Cabbage  plants  in  October  ;  but  by  all  means 
lift  the  strongest  of  the  runners  first  and  plant  them  out 
on  fresh,  deeply-dug  and  well-manured  soil.  If  strong 
and  well  rooted  they  will  carry  some  fruit  next  year.  At 
this  time  of  year,  as  crops  are  cleared  off.  the  ground 
should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep  and  well  manured  ready 
to  receive  early  Potatoes,  Peas,  Caulifiowers,  Dwarf 
French  Beans.  Lettuces,  Carrots,  Radishes,  Tomatoes  or 
similar  crops  in  the  early  spring. 

Names  of  plants,— -K'are   /».— Pisum  elatius. 

Colonel  F.,  A'fi^/wcrtJi.— Althaea  officinalis. 3frfi.  W.  A.— 

Pisum  elatius  ("Mummy"  Pea).  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  so  called  on  account  of  seeds 
having  been  found  in  the  Egyptian  tombs  with  the 
mummies.  It  is  highly  nrobable  that  the  Peas  are  first 
placed  in  the  tombs  by  the  guides,  to  be  sold  to  tourist". 

A.    L.    Ford.— Vicea.    orientalis. E.     K.    Baker.— 

Schizinthus  pinnatus  ;  Sedum  prealtura 7v.  //.,  Salor. 

1.  Siponaria  officinalis  flore-pleno  ;  2,  Humulus  Lupulus 
(Hop);   3,  Helinterum  humboldtianum  ;    4.  H.  corymbn- 

sum. Mm  Wells. ~Cq\^\b.  Arcturus. .1.  W.  P.,  Dublin. 

—Your  Roses  are  :  1,  Francisca  Kruger ;  2,  Mme.  Lanibard  ; 
3,  Dr.  Grill ;  4,  Freiherr  von  Mar^chal  ;  5,  Tom  Wood  ;  P, 
Mme.  Pierre  Cochet ;   7,  Climbing  Cramoisie  Snp^rieure. 

H-   TT.— Your  Roses  are  :  1,  Victor  Verdier  ;  2,  PerJe 

d'Or  ;  3,  Gloire  de  Margottin  ;  4,  Princesse  de  Sagan  :  ^, 
Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau ;  6,  Anna  Olivier ;  7,  Abpj 
Carriere  ;  8,  Baroness  Rothschild ;  9,  Crown  Prince  ;   10, 

Dr.     Sewell. ./.     E.     M.     F.— Alyssum     incanum. 

W.  E.  P.— The  Peas  inside  the  edible  Pea-pods  are  gru' - 
eaten  and  the  pods  over-ripe,  making  it  quite  imposaiblft 
to  identify  the  variety.  If  you  will  send  a  younger  sample 
with  some  of  the  haulm  on  which  it  is  growing  we  wi  1 
endeavour  to  name  it.  The  blue  Sweet  Pea  was  rathfr 
withered.  It  seems  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  blue  and  worth 
perpetuating.  Sweet  Peas  have  been  sportintr  very  freely 
this  year  and  yours  may  be  a  sport,  or  it  may  have 
lieen  a  chance  seed  of  a  blue  variety  that  had  got  in  with 
the  others.     In  any  case,  we  would  save  the  seed  and  Fee 

what  will  come  of  it  nest  year. E.   S.—l,  Cunressus 

pisifera  var.  plumosa  aurea ;  2,  Taxus  baccata ;  3.  Cnpre"^- 
sus  lawsoniana  var.  erecta  viridis  ;   4,  Cassinia  fulvida :  fi, 

Cupressus  pisifera  ;  6,  Thuya  dolabrata. Wni  Gregory, 

— 4,  Ilsemanthus  Katherinfe  ;  9,  Dracrena  godsefllana  ;  12, 
Cypripedium  Sedenii ;  13.  Cypripedium  an.  ;  14,  C.  vil- 
loaura  ;  15,  Oncidium  hypha?raaticum  ;  16  Cattleya  Loddi- 
gesii  var.  ;  17,  Cattleya  Harrisonii.  The  other  numbers 
were  all  garden  forms  of  the  Croton, 

Names  of  fv\x\t.—Wm.  Matkeim.—The  shape  and 
colour  of  an  Apple  varies  so  much  under  different  con- 
ditions of  growth.  For  instance,  the  same  variety  grown 
in  Glamorganshire  placed  side  by  side  with  those  grown 
in  Kent  would  often  be  hard  to  recognise  aa  the  same 
sort.  Moreover,  your  fruits  in  the  majority  of  cases  have 
,  not  finished  their  growth.  However,  we  have  named  the 
majority  of  them.  Send  the  two  Pears  again  when  fully 
grown,  when  we  shall  be  glad  to  name  them  for  you.  1, 
James  Grieve;  2.  Red  Juneating ;  3.  Stirling  Castle 
(deformed  fruit) ;  4.  possibly  a  local  variety  ;  5,  Bramley's 
Seedling;  6,  Hawthomden ;  7,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  S,  not 
known,  possibly  a  local  variety  ;  9  and  11,  not  known  ;  in, 
The  Queen  ;  12,  deformed,  possibly  a  local  varietv  ;  1.', 
Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  14,  not  known,  small  and  unripe  ; 

15.  Beauty  of  Kent;   16,  Golden  Spire. E.  Harden.— 

Ecklinville    Seedling. A.    /ji'-c— The    large    conking 

Apple  is,  we  think  a  small  sample  of  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg ;   the  small  dessert  variety  is  Golden  Harvey. 

X.  Z.,  Baspben-y.—Jt  is  quite  impossible  for  us  or  anyone 
else  to  name  a  Raspberry  from  a  description  surh  as  yon 
furnish.     If  you  will  send  fruits,  carefully  packed,  we  will 

endeavour  to  name  it  for  you. A.  E.  Speer.—l,  Peaf- 

eood's  Nonsuch ;  2,  Cumberland  Favourite ;  3,  Newtnn 
Wonder;  4  and  8,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  5,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  6  and  7,  Claygate  Pearmain ;  9,  Stamford  Pippin. 


SOCIETIES. 

KIRKCALDY    FLORAL   AND    HORTICULTURAX. 

Thk  annual  show  of  this  society,  the  thirty-flrst  since  its 
establishment,  was  opened  in  the  grounds  of  Raith,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Munro-Fergusou,  M  P.,  on  the  21st  ult. 
The  show  was  an  exceptionally  good  one,  particularly  in 
the  section  for  pot  plants,  where  the  entries  were  seventy 
in  excess  of  those  of  last  year  and  the  quality  of  the  570 
exhibited  was  higher  than  ever  before.  In  the  cut 
bloom  classes  there  was  also  an  increase  of  about  1(X) 
entries.  Vegetables  were  also  finer  than  usual,  and  the 
classes  for  nurserymen  brought  out  many  fine  exhibitr. 
The  winner  of  the  Nairn  challenge  cup  for  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  in  the  vegetable  section  was  Sir.  Alex. 
Grierson,  who  had  sixty-five  points,  having  won  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  first  prizes.  The  principal  prizewinners 
were  too  numerous  to  detail,  but  in  the  nurserymen's 
classes  they  were  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee :  Messrs. 
.Tames  Cocker  and  Sons.  Aberdeen ;  and  Messrs  Morgan 
and  Simpson,  Monikie. 
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ROYAL    HORTICUXTURAl   SOCIETY. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  held  on  the  1st  inst.  there  was 
a  "ood  exhibition,  but  visitors  were  comparatively  scarce. 
Fruit  was  well  shown  by  several  of  our  leading  growers, 
and  Dahlias  formed  a  bright  and  prominent  feature. 
Hardy  flowers  in  general  were  also  shown  in  profusion,  the 
whole  making  an  exhibition  of  more  tliau  ordinary  interest. 
Orchid  Comsiittee. 
Present :  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  Messrs.  James 
O'Brien,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  Stuart  H.  Low,  A.  A. 
McBean.  Walter  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  P.  Bound, 
F  J.  Thorne,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracey,  Gurney  Wilson, 
.T.  Forster  Acock,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  W.   Bolton  and  de  B. 

Messrs.' Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  London,  N  ,  exhi- 
bited four  plants  of  interest.  These  were  Cycnoches 
chlorochilon  splendens,  with  a  large,  curiously-shaped 
"Teen  flower,  sweetly  scented,  two  plants  of  Cattleya 
Minucia   and    a   fine    specimen    of    Cypripedium   A.   de 

From  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esi].,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  came  a  pretty  little  collection,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums  and 
Miltonias,  the  whole  being  well  flowered  and  staged  in 
excellent  form.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  group  from  Messrs.  J.  W.  Moore,  Limited,  Rawdon, 
Leeds,was  a  most  interesting  one,  many  rarely-seen  plants 
being  included.  Masdevallia  macrura,  Cypripedium  Andro- 
meda, Cattleya  Aclandia-,  Bulbophyllum  godseflianum  and 
Ctelogyne  corrugata  were  a  few  of  the  most  interesting. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  of  St.  Albans  had  a  pretty  little 
collection  of  well-grown  plants.  Some  good  specimens  of 
Vanda  cierulea  occupied  the  centre,  the  blue  flowers  being 
most  attractive.  Cattleyas,  Brasso  -  Cattleyas,  Cypri- 
pediums and  several  ■  ithers  of  botanical  interest  were  also 
included,  the  whole  being  exceedingly  good.  Silver  Flora 
medal.  ^      ^        ^ 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  put  up 
a  small  group  of  very  flne  plants.  HouUetia  antiguensis, 
Brasso-Cattleya  Heatonense,  Sophro-L<elio-Cattleya  Mara- 
thon, Cattleya  Iris  and  C.  Rhoda  being  some  of  the  most 
noticeable.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Present:  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  George  Woodward,  Alex.  Dean,  E.  Beckett,  John 
Basham,  James  Vert,  J.  Davis,  H.  Parr,  H.  Markham, 
A.  R.  Allan,  John  Lyne,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  .1. 
Mclndoe,  John  Harrison,  Owen  Thomas,  W.  Poupart  and 
A.  H  Pearson. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged  a  really 
superb  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  these  comprising  small 
Apple  trees  in  pots,  grown  entirely  in  the  open.  Plums  and 
Apples,  gathered  and  shown  on  dishes  and  in  baskets. 
Raspberries  and  the  Strawberry-Raspberry.  The  Apples 
and  Plums  were  particularly  well  finished  and  all  the  best 
varieties  in  season  were  represented.  Silver  Knightian 
medal. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  Grape  Madresfleld  Court  came 
from  Waldorf  Astor,  Esii.,  Cliveden  Gardens,  Taplow, 
Bucks  (gardener,  ilr.  W.  Camm).  This  consisted  of  six 
medium-sized  but  remarkably  well  flnisheil  imnches,  the 
produce  of  a  single  Vine  grown  in  half  a  paraffin  tub.  The 
berries  were  of  good  size  and  shape,  and  were  evidently 
the  result  of  very  intelligent  cultivation.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  put  up  a  remarkably  fine  group  of  orchard 
house  trees  in  pots  with  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  now  in 
season.  The  trees  comprised  Plums,  Pears,  Apples  and 
Peaches  all  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  and  high-class 
Peaches,  Plums,  Nuts,  Apples,  Pears  and  Nectarines  were 
included  in  the  gathered  fruit,  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  being  of  a  most  pleasing  character.     Gold  medal. 

From  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited,  came  a 
beautiful  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  a  fan-trained 
Peach  tree  of  the  variety  Sea  Eagle  attracting  many 
visitors.  It  was  carrying  an  enormous  crop  of  good-sized 
and  well-coloured  fruits.  Apples,  Plums,  Grapes,  Figs  and 
Pears  all  added  to  the  interest  of  this  very  fine  collection. 
Silver-gilt  Hogg  medal. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London, 
S.E.,  were  exhibiting  a  good  collection  of  Apples,  Pears 
and  Plums  on  dishes,  these  being  of  very  good  size  and 
moderately  well  finished.  All  the  best  varieties  were 
included,  the  colour  of  some  being  very  good.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
W.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Reynolds),  staged  a  very  flne  lot  of 
Pine-apple  (Jueen,  and  also  some  excellent  dishes  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Jefferson  Plum.  The  whole  of  the 
fruits  were  in  the  very  pink  of  condition,  and  reflected 
much  credit  on  those  responsible  for  their  culture.  Silver 
Hogg  medal. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Dniery,  H.  B.  May,  J.  Walker,  J.  (ireen,  J.  Hudson, 
G.  Reuthe,  Charles  Blick,  W.  Howe,  J.  Douglas,  J.  T, 
Bennett-Poe,  R.  W.  Wallace,  W.  T.  Ware,  W.  Bain, 
G.  Gordon,  A.  Turner,  H.  J.  Jones,  Charles  E.  Pearson, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins  and  W.  J. 
James. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  had  a  particularly 
flne  display  of  Gladioli,  the  collection  occupying  one  of  the 
long  tables.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  spikes  were  much 
finer  than  on  a  former  occasion  and  the  flowers  more  richly 
coloured,  both  of  which  are  the  obvious  outcome  of  the 
more  genial  weather  conditions.  In  a  large  grouping  we 
take  the  following  as  among  the  best :  Felicity,  creamy 
white  and  yellow ;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Skittery,  buff  yellow ;  Leader, 


rosy  buff  and  primrose  ;  and  Happy  Match,  scarlet  and 
yellow.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Baker,  Limited,  Wolverhampton,  had  a  nice  lot 
of  Dahlias,  of  which  the  new  Peeony-flowered  varieties  were 
the  chief.  These  were  in  many  beautiful  and  distinct 
shades  of  colour,  while  their  handsome  flowers  appealed  to  a 
large  number.  Cactus  and  other  forms  of  the  Dahlia  were 
also  largely  shown.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  had  a  very 
showy  group  of  perennials  in  the  cut  state,  of  which 
Papaver  Mrs.  Perry  (a  lovely  salmon),  a  beautiful  array  of 
Delphiniums  and  Pyrethrums  from  a  second  flowering, 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  Liatris  pycnostachya,  Stokesia  cyanea 
prtecox,  a  fine  lot  of  hybrid  Pentstemons  and  other  plants 
were  most  noticeable.  A  central  grouping  of  Lilies 
included  all  the  forms  of  L.  auratum.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  staged  a  very 
fine  lot  of  Tree  Caniations  in  small  pots,  groups  of  two  or 
three  dozen  plants  of  each  variety  being  shown  in  excel- 
lent flower.  Elizabeth,  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Brooks,  white ; 
Coronation,  cerise  pink ;  Enchantress,  Mrs.  Lawson,  Mrs. 
Burnett,  Britannia,  Wliite  Perfection,  Fair  Maid  and 
others  were  extra  good.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfleld  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, had  a  lovely  lot  of  the  new  hybrid  Montbretias 
raised  at  Westwick,  the  value  of  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  over-estimate.  Some  of  the  gems  of  the  group  were 
Hereward,  clear  yellow  ;  Lady  Hamilton,  orange  yellow,  a 
very  lovely  flower  and  strong  grower ;  Ernest  Davison,  red 
orange ;  Lord  Nelson,  a  dark-stemmed  variety  with 
orange-red  flowers  ;  King  Edmund,  deep  chrome  with 
orange  ;  St.  Butolph,  clear  yellow,  a  reflned  flower ;  Pro- 
metheus, the  giant  of  the  race,  dark-stemmed  and  reddish 
orange  crimson-centred  fiowers,  a  really  grand  plant. 
Messrs.  Wallace  also  displayed  hardy  plants  in  variety. 
Phloxes,  Lilies  and  Gladioli.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons  staged  miscellaneous 
greenhouse  plants  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  had  a  most  delightful 
gathering  of  Sweet  Sultans  in  white,  mauve,  soft  and  deep 
yellow  and  other  shades. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Felthani,  put  up  a  showy 
group  of  hardy  flowers  and  alpines,  the  former  including 
Lilies,  Asters  and  a  large  assortment  of  seasonable  things. 
Aster  Beauty  of  Col  wall  is  the  new  double  mauve-flowered 
variety,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  it  quite  fixed  and  good. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  filled  a  long  table  with 
a  fully  representative  collection  of  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums interspersed  with  a  few  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
This  firm  also  had  Pentstemons  of  a  very  flne  strain,  and  a 
a  select  lot  of  Phloxes.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged 
a  group  of  interesting  plants  such  as  Andromeda  arborea, 
Rubus  bambusarum,  Aconituni  hemsleyanum  (the  climb- 
ing Aconite),  Magnolia  parviflora  (white  with  crimson 
anthers),  the  handsome  red-fruited  Viburnum  rhytido- 
phyllum,  some  very  handsome  specimens  of  Bnddleias  and 
other  plants.  This  firm  also  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Asters, 
Sweet  Peas  and  a  great  variety  of  other  annuals,  also  a 
select  set  of  ornamental  Gourds.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Jlessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  few  cut  shrubs 
and  fruiting  examples  of  the  Siberian  Crab  and  others. 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  Covent  Garden,  displayed 
a  variety  of  Asters,  a  very  distinct  one  being  the  white- 
flowered  Unieum. 

Messrs.  Hvigh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  Erica  tubce- 
formis  (a  very  beautiful  Cape  Heath),  Clianthus  Dampieri 
and  Chironia  ixifera,  the  latter  studded  with  pink  flowers. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  Covent  Garden,  had  a  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  in  which  Lillies,  the  white  Agapanthus  and 
many  good  annuals  were  displayed. 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co. ,  London  Wall,  filled  the  end 
table  of  the  hall  with  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  very  repre- 
sentative gathering  being  displayed  in  a  bold  arrangement 
throughout.    Gold  medal. 


Society  and  gardener  friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  ;  in  fact,  the  cortege  was  so  numerous  that 
the  ohuroh  was  barely  large  enough  to  hold  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fleming  attended  the  service, 
which  was  fully  choral,  and  also  at  the  grave-side. 

Me.  GEORGE  BETHELL. 
The  death  took  place  at  his  residence,  The 
Firs,  South  Woodford,  on  the  27th  ult.  of  Mr. 
George  Bethell,  who  for  many  years  took  an 
active  part  in  the  horticultural  world,  being  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
for  thirty-eight  years  a  subscriber  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  The 
deceased  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

"Country  Life"  for  September  5  contains, 
among  other  articles,  "Parnham  House  "  (second 
article);  "  In  the  Garden"  ;  "  The  Parliamentary 
Journals  of  Ireland  "  (illustrated),  by  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan  ;  "  Wild  Country  Life"  ;  "  Goat  Farm- 
ing and  Goat  Keeping  "  (illustrated). 

Pea  Quite  Content.— The  true  and 
original  Pea  Quite  Content,  as  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  is  a  maincrop 
variety,  height  6  feet,  foliage  and  pod  deep  green, 
pod  7  inches  to  7i  inches  long,  hanging  mostly  in 
pairs,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  Peas. 
We  are  requested  to  make  this  statement,  as  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  a  Pea,  which  has 
not  all  the  claims  of  Carter's  Quite  Content,  has 
been  widely  distributed  this  season  by  others, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  thereby  causing 
much  correspondence  and  annoyance  to  the 
growers  and  Messrs.  Carter  alike.  Messrs. 
Carter's  Quite  Content  was  distributed  this 
season  in  their  sealed  packets,  and  has  each  year 
been  carefully  re-selected. 

Reading:  Hopticultupal  Society.— 

The    report    of    this    interesting    exhibition    is 
unavoidably  held  over  until  next  week. 


TRADE     NOTES. 


The  Gayton  Eake. 
We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  testing 
this  most  useful  tool,  and  find  it  of  the  greatest  help  in 
the  garden.  For  stirring  the  top  soil  between  plants  of  all 
descriptions  it  is  most  suitable,  the  prongs  being  rounded 
so  as  not  to  injure  any  small  roots  with  which  they  may 
come  into  contact.  The  tool  is  strongly  made,  and  may  be 
had  either  with  or  without  the  good  ash  handle,  which  is 
obtainable  in  two  lengths.  The  rake  is  made  by  Messrs. 
Norton  and  Co.,  High  Street,  Cheltenham,  from  whom  all 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 


Established  for  100  Years. 
Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co.  of  Fernshaw  Road,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  inform  us  that  on  the  14th  inst.  they  will 
open  new  oflices  at  72,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  As  manu- 
facturers of  all  descriptions  of  horticultural  buildings,  and 
makers  of  every  kind  of  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  they 
are  the  oldest  established  firm  in  the  trade.  Founded  in 
ISOS  they  have  carried  on  business  at  Chelsea  for  exactly 
ion  years,  and  their  trade  connexion  and  reputation  for 
good  worli  extends  throughout  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the 
Colonies  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Weeks's  "Duplex" 
I'pright  Tubular  Boilers  have  been  supplied  for  heating 
glass  houses  in  almost  every  garden  of  note  throughout  the 
kingdom,  also  a  great  number  of  public  buildings,  churches, 
schools,  &c.,  including  such  well-known  buildings  as  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  Cantertuiry  Cathedral,  Netley 
Hospital,  &c.  Under  new  management  the  business  has 
been  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 
This  talented  gardener  passed  away  on  Saturday, 
the  '22nd  ult. ,  after  months  of  suffering  from  a 
painful  malady.  He  had  occupied  the  position 
of  head-gardener  at  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey, 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  first  under  Mrs. 
Fleming,  and  in  later  years  under  the  only  son, 
J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  J. P.  Mr.  Mitchell's 
ability  as  a  fruit  grower,  especially  of  Grapes,  is 
well  knovra  to  readers  of  The  Gardes,  he  having 
had  many  successes  at  the  London,  Shrewsbury 
and  prinoipil  provincial  shows.  That  he  was 
greatly  valued  and  esteemed  by  his  employer  was 
evinced  by  that  gentleman's  solicitude  for  him 
during  his  illness,  providing  for  him  the  very 
best  advice  and  all  that  skill  could  suggest  to 
mitigate  his  sufferings.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  lhe'2(ith  ult.  at  Chilworth  Church,  the  body 
being  enclosed  in  a  polished  Oak  oottin,  and  was 
attended  by  the  widow,  the  only  surviving  son, 
and  many  relatives  and  friends,  the  latter  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Southampton  Royal  »^»  y/^  yearly  Subsariptian  to  Thb  Garden  ts:  Inland, 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Romsey  Horticultural  '  6s.  Sd.;  Foreign,  8s.  9d. 


Schedules  Rec!eivbu. 

North  Middlesex  Dahlia  and  Horticultural  Society.  Exhi- 
bition at  Alexandra  Palace  on  the  10th  and  11th  inst. 
Hon.  secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Crossley,  Clarendon  Road, 
Hornsey. 

London  Dahlia  Union.  Exhibition,  September  10  and  11, 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Hon.  secretary,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  at  above  address. 


Question. 
Rowan  Tree  Berries  and  Their  Use.— I  have  a  fair 
number  of  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan  Tree  (Pyrus 
aucuparia)  lierries  nearly  ripe.  There  is  a  common  pre- 
judice that  they  are  poisonous,  but  I  am  of  opinion  this 
is  not  so.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  advise  me  as 
to  this,  and  also,  if  yon  can,  give  me  a  recipe  for  preserving 
or  pickling  the  fruit.— W.  Hoksfall  Vint,  Willow  FitM, 
Iilk;  ISmlfiinl.  Vmk.i. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  mutters  upon  xvhich  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ''Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  co'nspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  beiujit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  miist  be  xtyritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accotnpanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  ivill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  retxim.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  ivill  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  repi-oduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  miist  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  acttial  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  ivill  be 
treated  xvith.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
vnll  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


%ces:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    COMPETI- 
TION FOR  OUR  READERS 

WE  frequently  receive  photographs 
from  our  readers  of  some  pretty 
spot  or  corner  in  their  gardens, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
it  would  be  interesting  if  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best 
examples  sent  in.  We  therefore  offer  a  first  prize 
of  two  guineas  for  the  best  photograph  of  a 
reader's  garden,  and  a  second  prize  of  one  guinea. 
Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  description  of  the  garden.  Photographs 
must  be  sent  addressed  to  "  The  Editor,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C,"  on  or  before  October  31,  and  the  envelope 
or  wrapper  must  be  marked  on  the  outside 
"  Photographic  Competition,"  and  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  which  appears  in  the  advertisement 
pages.  Each  photograph  must  have  the  sender's 
name  and  address  plainly  written  on  the  back. 
Rejected  photographs  will  be  returned  if  stamps 
are  enclosed  for  postage.  The  Editor  reserves  the 
right  to  use  any  photograph  and  description  that 
does  not  win  a  prize,  and  his  decision  must  be 
regarded  as  final. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
ROSES. 

(First    Prize    Essay.) 

ROSARIANS  were  never  placed  under  a 
greater  obligation  to  the  raisers  of 
Roses  than  when  they  introduced 
the  race  of  modern  autumn-flowering 
sorts.  True,  the  old  Chinas  and 
Bourbons,  together  with  the  so-called  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  the  hardier  Teas,  had  done  their 
best  to  brighten  our  gardens  as  the  days  shortened 
and  the  summer  flowers  departed.  But  at  its 
best  the  display  was  only  a  feeble  effort  compared 
with  the  glories  of  June  and  July,  and  more 
calculated  to  emphasise  its  own  poverty  by  giving 
the  occasional  bloom  in  contrast  with  its  former 
abundance. 

It  was  the  advent  of  the  race  of  Hybrid  Teas. 
and  the  introduction  of  freer-blooming  and  more 
vigorous  Teas,  that  has  made  a  September 
show  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  instead  of 
the  dream  of  an  enthusiast,  a  glorious  reality. 
Personally,  I  believe  I  find  a  keener  enjoyment 
in  my  Rose  garden  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
than  in  the  garish  da3'S  of  summer.  The  blooms 
open  more  slowly,  are  deeper  in  colour,  richer  in 
perfume  and  of  more  lasting  properties  than 
those  that  unfold  their  petals  to  the  hot  bleaching 
suns  of  summer. 

Cultivation. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  a  plant  is 
called  upon  to  give  a  succession  of  blooms  over  a 
lengthy  period  it  must  be   lovingly  tended  and 


liberally  treated.  Deep  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  requirements. 
If  the  roots  cannot  find  a  cool  and  moist  run 
during  the  drought  and  heat  of  summer  they 
cannot  sustain  the  strain  of  continuous  flowering, 
therefore  dig  deeply  and  incorporate  plenty  of 
rich  farmyard  manure  with  the  bottom  spit.  A 
little  artificial  in  the  shape  of  quarter-inch  bones 
or  bone-meal  is  also  a  great  help. 

Another  important  point  to  be  observed  is  to 
remove  all  spent  blooms  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  in  cutting  them  to  take  a  fair  length  of  the 
flowering  stem,  but  at  the  same  time  taking  care 
not  to  cut  low  enough  to  start  the  basal  buds  into 
growth.  These  lower  buds  are  those  from  which 
the  shoots  for  next  year  will  emanate,  and  it  is 
most  desirable  to  have  the  early-formed  and  well- 
ripened  wood  to  prune  back  to  than  that  grown 
later  in  the  year,  hence  the  need  for  exercising 
judgment  and  care  in  cutting  the  blooms.  Con- 
stant stirring  of  the  surface  of  the  Rose  bed  is 
also  an  immense  aid  to  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.  It  not  only  aerates  the  soil,  but  prevents 
evaporation,  and  thus  conserves  the  moisture,  a 
most  desirable  thing,  especially  so  in  a  hot,  dry 
summer  such  as  we  have  just  passed  through.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  give  a  liberal  top-dressing  of 
well  -  decayed  farmyard  manure  in  the  spring, 
immediately  after  pruning.  This  may  be  lightly 
forked  in,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots 
when  so  doing.  When  time  cannot  be  spared  for 
almost  daily  hoeing  between  the  plants  (using  a 
Sproughton  hoe  for  preference)  the  manure  may 
remain  on  the  surface  all  the  summer,  making  an 
effectual  mulch  and  supplying  nourishment  to 
the  roots  after  each  shower  of  rain.  This  may 
be  supplemented  with  applications  of  liquid 
animal  or  artificial  manure  at  intervals  during 
the  season,  for  the  former  using  that  from  sheep, 
horse  or  cow,  the  last-named  being  most  suitable 
for  light  soils.  Soot  water  is  also  most  beneficial, 
heightening  the  colour  of  both  foliage  and  flower, 
while  Tonk's  Manure  or  Clay's  Fertilizer  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the  gallon,  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  per  gallon 
of  water  acts  as  a  capital  stimulant.  These 
applications  should  only  be  made  when  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  moist,  and  not  oftener  than  once  a 
week  or  fortnight.  We  now  come  to  the  most 
important  question  of 

The  Best  Varieties 

to  be  grown  to  provide  a  really  good  autumnal 
display.  Varieties  have  increased  so  rapidly  of 
recent  years  that  it  is  needful  to  exercise  a  wise 
discrimination  in  making  a  selection.  I  have 
therefore  endeavoured  in  the  following  list  to 
include  only  those  sorts  that  from  practical 
experience  I  have  found  to  give  the  best  results, 
and  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  pick  of  their 
colour  for  freedom  of  blooming  and  habit  of 
growth.     First,  as  to 

Climbing  Roses.  In  this  class  there  is  still 
plenty  of  scope  for  the  art  of  the  hybridiser,  and 
a  fortune  awaits  the  lucky  man  who  first  intro- 
duces a  perpetual-flowering  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Lady  Gay  or  Hiawatha  and,  shall  we  say,  our  old 
friend  Crimson  Rambler.  Up  to  the  present  the 
best  autumn  bloomers  are  :  Griiss  an  Teplitz, 
bright  crimson,  sweetly  perfumed  (asemi-olimber, 
also  good  as  a  bush  or  standard).     Alister  Stella 
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Gray,  pale  yellow.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  buff  or 
salmon  yellow ;  will  thrive  and  bloom  almost 
anywhere.  Reve  d'Or,  buff  yellow  ;  blooms 
freely  in  the  autumn  on  established  plants  and 
when  growth  is  net  unduly  restricted.  Climbing 
Aim^e  Vibert,  pure  white.  Climbing  Mrs. 
W.  .J.  Grant,  imperial  pink  ;  a  grand  variety. 
Climbing  Caroline  Testout,  salmon  pink  :  as 
sterling  a  variety  as  the  dwarf  form  fr»m  which 
it  sported.  Bardou  Job,  glowing  crimson, 
very  lovely  colour  ;  but  only  a  moderate  climber, 
semi-double.  Longworth  Rambler,  light  crim- 
son. Mrae.  Alfred  Carriere,  white  with  yellow 
base ;  very  hardy.  Trier,  creamy  white  ; 
the  best  autumn  -  flowering  climbing  Poly- 
antha.  When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
Roses  most  suitable  for  bedding,  continuity 
of  blooming  is  of  paramount  importance.  A 
good  selection  of  dwarf  habit  would  be  :  Mar- 
quise de  .Salisbury,  bright  crimson.  Ecarlate, 
searlet ;  a  magnificent  new  variety.  Mme. 
Pemet-Duoher,  canary  yellow.  Ceeile  Brunner, 
blush,  shaded  pale  pink  :  one  of  the  best  bedding 
Polyanthas.  Mrs.  W.  Cutbush,  bright  pink, 
flowering  in  clusters.  Baby  Dorothy,  somewhat 
similar  in  colour  to  the  well-known  Dorothy 
Perkins,  of  which  it  is  a  dwarf  form  ;  of  per- 
petual-flowering properties.  Camoens,  an  old 
favourite  of  glowing  crimson  colour,  yellow  at 
base  of  petal.  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  bright  China 
rose.  G.  Nabonnand,  pale  flesh,  shaded  rose ; 
one  of  the  very  best,  but  of  taller  growth  than 
the  preceding.  Warrior,  blood  red,  opening 
to  scarlet-crimson ;  a  new  variety  of  sterling 
merit. 

To  make  a  selection  of  the  best  dozen  or  so 
for  general  garden  purposes  is  no  easy  matter 
out  of  the  number  now  on  the  market.  The 
following,  however,  would  be  sure  to  please,  and 
being  very  vigorous  would  thrive  in  almost  any 
garden  : 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. — Frau  KarlDruschki,  pure 
white.  Hugh  Dickson,  crimson,  shaded  scarlet. 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  rosy  pink. 

Hybrid  Teas. — Caroline  Testout,  light  salmon 
pink.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  bright  rosy  pink. 
J.  B.  Clark,  deep  scarlet,  shaded  dark  crimson  ; 
blooms  well  in  autumn  if  lightly  pruned.  La 
Tosca,  salmon  blush.  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
carmine  rose,  shaded  salmon.  Mme.  Ravary, 
beautiful  orange  yellow.  Lyon  Rose,  shrimp 
pink  at  edge  of  petals,  centre  of  flower  intense 
coral  red,  shaded  chrome  yellow  ;  one  of  the  best 
Roses  ever  introduced.  Florence  Pemberton, 
creamy  white,  tinted  pink.  Killarney,  flesh, 
shaded  white,  flushed  pale  pink  ;  a  beautiful 
variety  but  addicted  to  mildew.  Countess  of 
Gosford,  clear  salmon  pink,  base  of  petals 
suffused  saffron  yellow.  Betty,  coppery  yellow, 
overspread  with  golden  rose.  Joseph  Hill,  pale 
salmon  pink,  shaded  yellow,  outside  of  petals 
coppery  yellow.  C.  J.  Graham,  dazzling  orange 
crimson.  Dean  Hole,  silvery  carmine,  shaded 
salmon. 

Teas. — Marie  van  Houtte,  lemon  yellow, 
edged  with  rose.  Maman  Cochet,  deep  flesh, 
outer  petals  suffused  light  rose.  White  Maman 
Cochet,  the  white,  or,  more  correctly,  creamy 
white  form  of  above.  Mme.  .Jules  Gravereaux, 
buff  white,  shaded  peach  or  yellow  ;  splendid  for 
pegging  down,  or  makes  a  good  climber.  Mme. 
Constant  Soupert,  dark  golden  yellow,  tinted 
peach  pink  ;  fine.  Mme.  Hoste,  lemon  yellow. 
Lady  R,uberts.  rich  apricot,  base  of  petals  coppery 
red,  edges  shaded  orange. 

Mildew  and  thrips  are  often  troublesome  in 
late  summer  and  autumn.  For  the  former  I  find 
nothing  better  than  Mo-Effic,  used  according  to 
the  directions,  and  for  the  latter  {which  is  a  pest 
in  dry  weather)  syringing.  W.  B.  Price. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENT. 
September  17. — Autumn  Rose  Show,  1 — 6  p.m. 
Royal    Horticultural     Society's    tickets    admit. 
Royal     Horticultural     Hall,     Vincent    Square, 
Westminsier. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 


AUGUST  COMPETITION.— AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  the  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  essays  on  "  The  Best  Roses  for  Autumn 
Flowering."  This  proved  a  most  interesting 
competition,  and  we  received  a  large  number  of 
essays  that  were  both  practical  and  interesting. 
After  most  careful  consideration  the  adjudicators 
have  allotted  the  prizes  as  follow  : 

First  prize  of  four  guineas  to  B.  W.  Price, 
Trelawney,  Podsmend  Road,  Gloucester. 

Second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Walter  Bentley, 
Field  End,  Eastcote,  Middlesex. 

Third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  C.  W.  Caulfield, 
Bridgen  House,  Park  CreBcent,  Erith. 

Fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Arthur  W. 
Pauton,  B.A.,  Greenmount,  Clontarf,  County 
Dublin. 

The  essays  from  the  following  are  highly  com- 
mended :  John  J.  Burton,  A.  D.  Cooper,  Thomas 
Alexander,  Miss  J.  M.  Hopkinson,  R.  M.  Munro, 
Edwin  Howes,  W.  P.  Wood  and  A.  M.  Durling. 

Many  of  the  competitors  treated  the  subject  in 
a  too  complete  manner ;  that  is,  they  went 
through  the  whole  routine  of  cultivation  from 
spring  onwards.  The  competition  was  designed 
to  show  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
summer  cultivation  to  induce  an  autumnal  dis- 
play. Many  competitors  appeared  to  have  drawn 
their  replies  too  glaringly  from  the  books  on  the 
Rose  published  by  various  authors  rather  than 
from  their  own  experience. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


Nursepymen  and  seed  men's  con- 
ference.— The  Horticultural  Trades'  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  just 
completed  its  annual  congress,  the  meeting  taking 
place  this  year  in  London.  The  gathering  was  a 
record  one  as  regards  numbers,  over  100  leading 
members  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trades  attending 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
three  days  allotted  were  devoted  to  excursions 
round  London,  and  the  evenings  to  business 
meetings  and  the  discussion  of  topics  of  trade 
interest.  Among  the  nurseries  visited  were  those 
of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. ,  Enfield  ;  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt ;  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross  ;  Thomas  Rochford  and  Son,  Limited, 
Turnford  ;  and  James  Veiteh  and  Son,  Limited, 
Coombe  Wood.  The  generous  hospitality  shown 
by  the  proprietors  to  the  visitors  added  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  outing,  which  was  marred 
only  by  the  miserable  weather  experienced  the 
last  day. 

The  Royal  Hopticultupal  Society 
and  a  colour  chart.— The  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  chart  for  the  international  standardisa- 
tion of  colours,  but  the  huge  expense  of  producing 
it  has  hitherto  deterred  them  from  issuing  it. 
Not  long  since  a  most  admirable  chart,  containing 
more  than  1,450  shades  of  colour  between  white 
and  black,  was  published  in  France  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
the  price  in  England  being  £1  Is.  net,  and  by 
it  it  is  now  possible  to  recognise  or  describe 
to  a  friend  or  purchaser  at  a  distance  the 
precise  colour  of  any  possible  flower.  The  cost 
of  this  chart  has  been  somewhat  prohibitive 
in  the  past,  but  by  undertaking  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  disposal  of  a  large  number, 
the  society  is  now  in  a  position  to  offer  this  chart 
to  its  Fellows  at  the  reduced  cost  of  14s.  Od.,  for 
which  price  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  society's 
offices,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  or  it  can 
be  sent  free  by  post  for  ir)s.  ;  but  in  all  cases  a 
cheque  or  postal  order  must  be  sent  beforehand. 

Prizes  for  bulbs  grrown  in  moss 

fibre. — Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  has  offered,  and 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  accepted,  the  following  prizes  to  be  competed 


for  on  March  9,  1909.  N.B.— For  bulbs  grown 
in  moss  fibre  or  similar  material  (not  earth)  and 
without  drainage,  (a)  Six  single  Hyacinths,  in 
separate  vases,  not  to  exceed  6  inches  in  diameter, 
to  be  selected  from  any  of  the  following  twelve 
varieties  :  Balfour,  General  Vetter,  Grand  Lilas, 
Grand  Maitre,  Innocence,  Isabella,  Jaques, 
Johan,  Koh-i-noor,  King  of  the  Blues,  La 
Grandesse  and  Roi  des  Beiges.  Prizes,  258., 
■21s.,  l.-)s.,  10s.,  7s.  6d.  (6)  Six  vases  of  Tulips,  in 
vases  not  to  exceed  7  inches,  but  no  restriction 
as  to  the  number  of  bulbs  in  a  vase,  to  be  selected 
from  the  following  varieties  :  Duchess  de  Parma, 
Dusart,  Pabiola,  Joost  Van  Vondel,  Keizerskroon, 
M.  Tr^sor,  Prince  of  Austria,  Rose  Gris  de  Lin, 
Thomas  Moore,  Van  de  Neer,  Vermilion  Brilliant 
and  White  Pottebakker.  Prizes,  25s.,  21s.,  15s., 
IDs.,  7s.  6d.  (c)  Six  vases  of  Narcissi,  in  vases  not 
to  exceed  7  inches  in  diameter,  but  no  restriction 
as  to  the  number  of  bulbs  in  a  vase,  to  be  selected 
from  the  following  varieties  :  Barri  conspicuus, 
Campernelle  rugulosus,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Emperor, 
Frank  Miles,  Lulworth,  Leonie,  Mme.  de  Graaff, 
Phyllis,  Sir  Watkin,  Victoria  and  Waterwiteh. 
Prizes,  25s.,  21s.,  1.5s.,  lOs.,  78.  6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tlie  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  classification  of  Daffo- 
dils.— The  little  book  just  published  containing 
a  classified  list  of  Daffodil  names  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  contains  the  names  of  some  2,200 
Daffodils,  most  of  which  are  classified.  The  old 
order  of  classification  into  Magni,  Medio  and 
Parvi-Coronati,  with  their  subdivisions,  is  all 
changed,  and  we  now  have  :  1,  Long  trumpets  ; 
2,  short  trumpets  ;  3,  large  cups  ;  4,  small  cups  ; 
5,  flat  cups  ;  6,  doubles  ;  7,  bunch-flowered.  The 
long  trumpets  are,  of  course,  the  old  Magni  ; 
then  comes  a  new  class  called  short  trumpets, 
and  I  must  say  it  gave  me  rather  a  shoek  to  see 
sueh  varieties  as  Lady  Margaret  Boseawen  and 
White  Queen  classed  as  trumpets.  To  call 
White  Queen  a  trumpet,  even  a  short  trumpet, 
seems  to  upset  all  one's  ideas  about  classification. 
There  are  large  cups  and  small  cups,  but  there  is 
ne  separate  class  for  the  Poetious,  so  they  will 
be  shown  in  the  same  class  as  other  small  cups, 
such  as  the  Burbidgei.  This  seems  a  great  pity, 
and  is  sure  to  make  judging  difficult.  Then 
comes  the  flat  cups.  Why  flat  eups  V  Surely  a 
cup  if  it  were  flat  should  be  called  something 
else  !  The  doubles.  Class  l>,  should  be  easy, 
including  such  flowers  as  Argent,  and,  presum- 
ably, all  flowers  with  any  pretensions  to  doubling. 
The  double  bunch-flowered  varieties,  such  as 
Jonquilla  flore-plero,  come  under  this  class.  Last 
of  all  come  the  bunch-flowered,  Class  7,  and  in 
this  are  included  Biflorus,  Tridymus,  Jonquilla, 
Tazetta,  Odorus  and  the  new  Poetaz  varieties. 
Triandrus,  too,  comes  under  this  class,  so  it 
includes,  one  would  suppose,  every  variety  which 
habitually  throws  more  than  one  flower  on  each 
stem.  We  may  expect  to  see  some  curious 
exhibits  in  Class  7.  The  new  list  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  exhibitors  at  shows  where  the  classifi- 
cation has  been  adopted,  and  as  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society  has  adopted  it,  we  may  expect 
other  societies  to  follow  suit.  I  must  say  it 
seems  most  complete.  I  even  see  the  name  of  one 
of  my  seedlings,  one  flower,  once  shown,  but  too 
good  for  this  wicked  world.  When  I  came  to  lift 
8  24,  otherwise  Olwen,  what  had  been  a  bulb  was 
a  bulb  no  more.  (Curiously  enough  it  was  the 
only  one  that  had  rotted  off  out  of  some  eighty 
seedlings  marked  for  lifting.)  To  show  the 
necessity  for  a  recognised  classification  I  give  one 
instance  of  the  state  things  had  got  to :  An 
exhibitor  is  disqualified  after  being  awarded  first 
in  a  class  for  Parvi,  because  his  exhibit  contained 
flowers  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  too  long  in 
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the  cup,  according  to  measurements  which  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing  were  those  accepted  as 
authoritative,  these  flowers  being  undoubtedly 
Parvi,  according  to  the  definition  given  in 
Bourne's  "  Book  of  the  Daffodil"  and  in  "The 
Narcissus ;  Its  History  and  Culture,"  by  Burbidge 
and  Baker,  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject. 
The  exhibit  placed  first  and  other  exhibits  in  the 
show  contained  flowers  which,  according  to  the 
same  measurements,  were  open  to  disqualification, 
but  were  evidently  not  subjected  to  the  measure 
test.  When  things  had  got  to  this  state  it  was 
high  time  for  something  to  be  done,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  welcome  the  attempt  to  evolve  order 
out  of  what  was  fast  becoming  a  hopeless  chaos, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  classification 
could  have  been  made  according  to  the  old 
groups,  so  familiar  to  all  of  us  and  universally 
understood  and  accepted. — W.  A.  Watts. 

Llllum  aupatum   in   a  back 

grarden. — I  am  sending  a  few  particulars  re 
the  accompanying  photograph  of  Lilium  auratum, 
which  I  think  you  will  agree  is  rather  a  fine  one, 
especially  as  it  was  grown  in  a  small  back  garden 
measuring  l(i  feet  by  40  feet.  The  plant  has  had 
twenty-two  blooms,  some  of  which  had  been  cut 
when  the  photograph  was  taken.  The  buds  were 
5^  inches  long.  Last  year  it  was  grown  in  a  pot, 
and  when  it  had  done  flowering  was  planted  out 
in  the  ground,  where  it  has  been  ever  since.  We 
attribute  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  blooms  to 
the  fact  that  last  year  we  only  allowed  three 
buds  to  open.  While  admitting  it  is  nothing  out 
of  the  way  for  house  culture,  we  think  it  is  good 
for  a  small  back  garden. — J.  James,  Enfield 
Wash. 


NEW     PLANTS. 

Ile.x  Perkyii. — A  new  and  distinct  species  of 
Holly  from  China.  The  plant  exhibited  was 
little  more  than  2  feet  in  height,  bushy,  compact 
and  forming  a  perfect  pyramid.  The  leaves  are 
small,  glossy  green,  and  quite  unhke  any  other 
species  known  to  cultivators.  We  think  very 
highly  of  the  new-comer,  which  should  prove  of 
great  value  in  the  garden.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.  First- 
cliiss  certificate. 

0/adiuliis  Golden  Measure. — A  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  yellow-flowered  section,  and  a  good 
and  vigorous  variety  withal.     Award  of  merit. 

Oladioltis  White  Glotid. — The  large  and  hand- 
some flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  an  ivory  white 
tone  and  well  disposed  in  a  compactly  formed 
spike.  Award  of  merit.  Both  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport. 

Dahlia  Marathon. — A  Cactus  variety  with  a 
flower  of  unusual  size,  well  formed  and  coloured 
a  rosy  fawn.  The  base  of  the  florets  is  yellow 
and  the  tips  of  a  golden  hue.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards.  Award  of 
merit. 

Dahlia  Tom  Jones. — A  show  variety.  This 
type  of  Dahlia  still  appeals  strongly  to  the 
florist.  The  variety  is  a  very  attractive  one, 
the  florets  being  edged  and  sufi^used  rose-pink  on 
a  creamy  yellow  ground.  Shown  by  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey.     Award  of  merit. 

Tritonia  (Mrmtbretia)  Norric. — A  showy  and 
good  novelty,  dwarf  growing  and  free  flowering, 
with  much-branched  and  dark-coloured  stems. 
The  colour  is  yellow,  much  stained  with  reddish 
orange.     Award  of  merit. 

Tritonia  (Monthretia)  Hereward.  —  Another 
novelty  of  sterling  merit,  with  palest  orange- 
coloured,  widely-opened  flowers  3  inches  across  ; 
free  and  late  in  flowering.  Award  of  merit. 
Both  were  shown  by  Major  Petre,  Westwick, 
Norwich  (gardener,  Mr.  Davison). 

Kiiiphofia  R.  Wilson  Kerr. — A  tall-growing  and 
handsome  variety  with  attenuated  inflorescences 
of  reddish  scarlet  flowers.  From  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester.      Award  of  merit? 

Phlox  General  Von  Lassberrj. — If  we  regard 
this  from  the  standpoint  of  purity  and  size  of 


flower  individually,  we  say  at  once  that  it  is  the 
finest  pure  white  herbaceous  Phlox  we  have 
seen.  The  variety  attains  to  .S  feet  high,  and 
when  well  grown  should  prove  a  grand  addition. 
Award  of  merit. 

Phlo.r     Violet. — The     name     here     given     is 
suggestive    of    the    oulour    of    this  sliowy    and  ' 
distinct  sort,  which   is  the  deepest  we  have  yet 
seen.     Award  of  merit.     Both  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  (Junn  and  Sons,  Olton. 

Gladiolus  primulinus  hybrids. — A  charming  , 
new  and  beautiful  race,  with  somewhat  small 
spikes  of  hooded  flowers,  which  are  singularly 
novel  and  artistic-looking  in  their  present  form. 
There  are  varying  shades  of  yellow,  primrose  and 
rose  and  pink,  and  these  are  occasionally  com- 
bined in  one  flower.  Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Wallace  and  Co. ,  Colchester.     Award  of  merit. 

Pleris  aquilina  Nicholsonii.  —  An  elegant- 
boking  variety  of  the  well-known  Bracken  hailing 
from  New  Zealand,  and  probably  only  hardy  in 
the  open  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  Britain. 
The  variety  is  very  distinct  from  the  typical  form 


Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  White).     Award  of  merit. 

Gattleya  Rhoda. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
Cattleyas  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
mere  description  cannot  do  it  justice.  The 
sepals  are  lanceolate,  long,  and  of  a  rich  crimson 
apricot  colour.  The  petals  are  ovate-lanceolate, 
partly  twisted,  and  of  a  somewhat  lighter  colour 
than  the  sepals.  In  addition  they  have  a  dis- 
tinct edging  of  delicate  primrose  colouring.  The 
labellum  is  very  curiously  shaped  ;  it  is  nearly 
flat  and  extends  abruptly  about  two-thirds  up 
from  the  base,  thus  forming  a  reniforni  sort  of 
fan.  At  the  base,  in  what  would  ordinarily  be 
the  throat,  the  colour  is  a  mixture  of  very  rich 
yellow  and  crimson,  but  on  the  broader  portion 
it  is  rich  carmine,  daintily  edged  with  pale  prim- 
rose. Shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. , 
Heaton,  Bradford.     Award  of  merit. 

Brasso-Oatlhya  Mme.  Charles  Maron,  Sander's 
rariety. — This  is  a  large  flower  with  a  long  and 
unwieldy  name,  which  it  does  not  deserve,  as 
the  bloom  itself  is  very  refined.    The  long,  narrow 
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we  know  so  well.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  and  Sons,  Edmonton.     Award  of  merit. 

Sophro- Lirlio-Cattleya  Dance  superba.  —  This 
is  a  very  pretty  Orchid  of  a  mixed  parentage, 
no  less  than  three  genera  being  employed  in 
its  production.  In  form  the  flower  is  midway 
between  a  Lielia  and  a  Cattleya,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  a  lovely  mixture  of  dull  purple  and 
apricot.  The  labellum  is  of  medium  size,  with  a 
bright  purple  edge  and  a  very  rich  lemon-coloured 
throat,  the  whole  making  a  very  handsome 
flower.  Shown  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Holford, 
CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).  Award  of 
merit. 

Catasetum  russellianmn. — A  curious  .addition  to 
this  interesting  family  of  Orchids.  The  flowers 
are  borne  rather  closel}'  on  a  pendulous  raceme 
and  are  of  medium  size.  In  colour  they  are  a 
greenish  white,  with  thin  green  venation  over 
the  whole  flower.  The  plant  exhibited  was  in  a 
3-inch  pot,  and  carried  one  raceme  composed  of 
twelve   fully-developed  flowers.     Shown  by  Sir 


sepals  are  bluntly  pointed  and  somewhat  reflexed 
at  the  edges,  the  sepals  being  very  much  broader 
and  slightly  crenated.  The  labellum  is  ijuite 
characteristic  of  the  family,  it  being  very  large, 
broad  and  highly  fimbriated.  The  colour  of  the 
whole  flower,  with  the  exception  of  the  throat  of 
the  labellum  and  at  the  extreme  base  of  the 
segments,  which  are  primrose,  is  bright  lilac 
purple.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Son, 
St.  Albans.     First-class  certificate. 

Liiiio-OattleyaElva  St.  Vincent.  ^Pi.  very  pretty 
flower  of  rich  yet  refined  colouring.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  the  usual  bright  rosy  mauve 
colouring,  but  the  labellum  is  most  distinct.  As 
the  ground  colour  is  very  deep  rich  purple,  this 
being  relieved  by  two  large  dots  of  pale  and  deep 
yellow  hues  situated  at  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  throat,  these  give  the  flower  a  most 
striking  appearance.  Shown  by  H.  S.  Goodson, 
Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney.     Award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  shown  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  1st  inst.,  when  the 
awards  were  made. 
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FLOWERING    SHRUBS    IN    JULY. 

(Continued  from  page  409.  J 

CYTISUS  nigricans  is  one  of  the  most 
r  showy  of  the  whole  family,  in 
tl[  addition  to  the  success  with  which 
"  it  can  be  transplanted.  It  makes 
a  well -shaped,  round-headed  bush 
and  produces  a  very  large  number 
of  flower-spikes,  each  in  turn  carrying  fully 
100  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  in  fact,  on  some 
spikes  I  have  counted  almost  2(J0  blossoms.  This 
shrub  is  very  seldom  met  with,  but  attracts 
universal  attention  when  seen  at  its  best,  and 
only  needs  to  have  the  flower-stems  removed 
when  they  are  over  to  keep  it  shapely. 

The  Genistas  are  closely  allied  to  the  Cytisus, 
and  all  have  yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  G.  aitnensis,  which  makes  a  tall, 
elegant  specimen  with  very  slender,  pendulous 
branches,  and  flowers  freely  in  a  young  state. 
(;.  tinotoria  has  upright  stems  about  24  feet  in 
height,  and  makes  a  good  subject  for  planting  in 
a  mass  on  account  of  its  even  growth.  It  is 
often  improved  and  invigorated  by  being  cut 
clean  to  the  ground.  For  the  front  of  the  shrub- 
bery there  are  several  very  ornamental  sorts, 
especially  noticeable  being  G.  sagittalis,  G. 
piloaa,  G.  prostrata  and  G.  cinerea.  Perhaps 
the  most  showy  of  all  summer-flowering  shrubs 
with  yellow  flowers  is  Spartium  junceum,  which 
deserves  a  place  in  all  gardens.  In  addition  to 
the  fine  display  produced  in  the  open,  it  is  also 
most  useful  for  all  kinds  of  cut-flower  work.  It 
will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  even  of  the  poorest 
description,  and  only  requires  the  Rush-like 
growths  cut  back  after  flowering.  To  prolong 
the  flowering  season,  however,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  prune  back  one  specimen  into  the  old  wood 
annually. 

Another  highly  ornamental  member  of  the 
Leguminosfe  is  Hedysarum  multijugum,  from 
Southern  Mongolia,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  but 
the  shoots  die  back  and  a  profusion  of  young 
growth  is  made,  whicli  carries  numerous  racemes 
of  rosy  purple  flowers.  It  looks  extremely  pretty 
if  the  slender  stems  are  tied  up  to  a  neat  stake. 

The  Hypericum  family  comprises  many  pretty 
yellow-flowered  shrubs,  and  a  selection  of  the 
best  should  always  be  included.  They  are  all  of 
small  or  medium-sized  growth,  neat  in  appear- 
ance and  require  little  attention.  H.  androste- 
mum  is  one  of  the  largest  growers,  and  the  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  showy  black  fruits.  H. 
inodorum,  H.  elatum,  H.  hookerianum  and  H. 
prolificum  all  make  good -sized  bushes,  which 
make  new  stems  freely  and  are  improved  by 
having  the  older  ones  removed  when  this  appears 
necessary.  The  smaller-growing  Hypericums  are 
exceptionally  pretty  and  vary  much  in  appear- 
ance. H.  aureum,  H.  galioides,  H.  kalmianura, 
H.  densiflorum  and  H.  Coris  are  among  the  best. 
H.  moserianum  tricolor  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  variegated  shrubs,  being  a  charm- 
ing combination  of  green,  yellow  and  red.  It 
is  a  small  grower  and  should  be  given  a  well- 
drained  position. 

Hardy  Fuchsias  are  common  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country,  but  their  cultivation  might 
well  be  extended,  for,  though  they  die  back  to 
the  ground  annually,  this  need  be  no  deterrent. 
We  have  grown  beds  of  them  for  many  years, 
and  a  very  charming  display  they  make  if  one 
has  room,  otherwise  single  specimens  in  the 
shrubbery  are  very  ornamental.  I  believe  there 
are  now  some  thirty  or  forty  hardy  varieties, 
but  can  only  speak  of  those  which  have  proved  a 
success  with  us.  F.  Riccartonii,  one  of  the 
oldest,  is  a  delightful  shrub,  and  probably  the 
hardiest  of  all,  F.  macrostemma,  has  long, 
slender,  red  blossoms  produced  with  great  freedom 
on  pendulous  branches.  F.  Thomsonii  and  F. 
oorallina  should  also  be  included.  A.  E.  T. 
(To  be  continiied.) 
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IN  the  culture  of   hardy  fruits  there  is   no 
operation  capable  of  producing  such  good 
results  as  root-pruning  when  the  task  is 
intelligently    and    properly   carried    out, 
but    where   the   work   is   performed  in  a 
haphazard  manner  much  more  harm  than 
good  is  frequently  done.     At  the  outset  it  may 
be  as  well  to  briefly  consider  what  root-pruning 
is  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  adopted.    The  opera- 
tion itself  merely  consists  of  shortening  back  all 
large,  straight  roots  which  have  a  tendency  to  go 
downwards  in  the  soil,  but    the    object  of   the 
work  will  need  more  explanation.     It  frequently 
happens  that  when  young  fruit  trees  have  been 
planted  a  jear  or  two  they  commence  to  grow  at 
a  tremendous  rate,  shoots  several  feet  long  being 
produced  in  one  season.     This  may  at  first  seem 
very  satisfactory,  but  when  the  owner  looks  year 
after  year  in  vain  for  flowers  and  the  subsequent 
fruit  he  is  inclined  to  think,  and  rightly  so,  that 
something  is  wrong.     What  is  happening  in  such 
a  ease  is  that  the  tree  is  devoting  the  whole  of 
of  its  energies  to  the  formation  of  wood,  and  no 
fruit  is  the  result.     It  is  in   such   instances  that 
root-pruning  is  required,  the  idea  being  to  give 
the  tree  a  check  and  thus  induce  it  to  form  less 
wood  and  more  flowers. 

The  best  time  to  carry  out  the  work  is  the  end 
of  September,  and  it  does  not  matter  in  the 
least  whether  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the 
tree  at  that  date  or  not.  In  the  case  of  trees  of 
manageable  size,  say,  those  which  have  been 
planted  three  years,  it  frequently  happens  that 
lifting  them  and  replanting  them  immediately 
will  suffice,  the  breaking  of  a  certain  number  of 
roots  in  the  operation  being  a  sufficient  check. 
With  older  and  better  established  specimens, 
however,  the  above  system  will  not  answer,  and 
more  elaborate  methods  have  to  be  adopted. 
The  general  practice  is  to  measure  a  half-circle 
round  the  stem  of  the  tree  and  some  distance 
away.  The  distance  will  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  specimen  being  dealt  with,  but  a  good 
general  rule  is  to  make  the  line  one-third  the 
distance  from  the  stem  as  the  tree  is  high. 
Thus  if  a  tree  is  9  feet  high  the  half-circle  line 
should  be  made  3  feet  from  the  stem,  or  in 
similar  proportion.  The  idea  of  only  going  half- 
way round  the  tree  at  one  operation  is  that  this 
will  probably  prove  sufficient  to  bring  the  tree 
into  bearing  ;  if  not,  the  other  half  is  done  two 
years  hence. 

Atrench  12  inches  to  18  inches  wide  is  next  taken 
out  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  or  more  so  as  to  reach 
all  the  large  roots,  these  being  severed  close  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  trench.  A  sharp  knife 
must  be  employed,  and  the  out  should  be  made 
from  below  in  an  upward  yet  sloping  outwards 
direction.  When  12  inches  or  18  inches  down  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  tunnel  under  the  mass  of  soil 
and  roots  towards  the  bole  of  the  tree,  severing 
all  large  roots  encountered  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  This  tunnelling  is  probably  of  more 
benefit  than  anything  else,  as  the  roots  found 
thus  are  usually  those  which  take  a  straight 
downward  course. 

To  fill  up  the  trench  will  be  the  next  task, 
and  this  requires  some  care.  Where  it  is  easily 
procured  good  fibrous  loam  of  a  rather  heavy 
character  is  best,  and  if  Plum,  Cherry  or  other 
stone  fruit  trees  are  being  dealt  with,  the 
addition  of  some  old  mortar,  or  lime  in  some 
other  form,  will  be  highly  beneficial.  The  tunnel 
under  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  must  first  be 
filled  in,  taking  care  not  to  leave  any  hollow 
spaces  and  making  the  new  soil  firm,  then  fill  in 
the  trench,  and  make  this  firm  also,  so  that  the 
new  roots  which  penetrate  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  fibrous. 

Many  amateurs,  and  even  some  professionals, 
expect  to  see  a  good  crop  of  flowers  and  fruits 


the  spiiiig  and  summer  following  the  root- 
pruning  and  as  a  result  of  the  work.  This  is 
quite  impossible,  because  any  flowers  to  open 
next  spring  are  already  formed  in  the  bud,  hence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  operation  can  have  no 
influence  over  the  crop  tlie  summer  following  the 
autumn  in  which  the  work  was  carried  out. 
Growth  should,  however,  be  less  vigorous,  and  a 
tree  root-pruned  in  the  autumn  of  this  year 
should,  as  a  result,  produce  flowers  and  fruits 
in  1910. 


A  NEW  EARLY  DESSERT  APPLE. 

(Feltham  Beauty.) 

A   (jooD   new  early  dessert  Apple  is  sure  of  a 

hearty  welcome,  as  we  have  none  too  many  which 

can  be  included  among  the  very  early  varieties. 

Felt  ham  Beauty  is  stated  to  be  the  result  of  a 

cross  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Cox's  Orange 

Pippin,  two  excellent  parents  as  all  hardy  fruit 

growers  will  know.     The  fruits  as  shown  were 

rather  larger  than  the  average  of  either  of  the 

parents,   the  colour    being   deep   yellow  heavily 

striped   red.     The    flesh   is   yellow,    moderately 

firm  and  crisp,  and  of  a  pleasing  brisk  flavour. 

Evidently  the  fruits  are  m  season  immediately 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  over,  thus  partaking  more  of  this 

parent  than  of  Cox's   Orange  Pippin,   so  far  as 

period  of  ripening  is  concerned.     The  tree  is  said 

to  possess  a  vigorous,  erect  habit,  and  the  variety 

will,  we  think,  be  largely  grown  in  a  few  years 

hence.     The  fruits  were  shown  by   Messrs.   •!. 

Veitch  and  Sons,   Limited,  Chelsea,  before  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the   18th   ult., 

and  received  an  award  of  merit. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SUTTON'S  EVERGREEN  DWARF 
BEAN. 

HAVING  grown  this  excellent  Bean 
for  the  past  three  seasons,  I  am 
most  favourably  impressed  with  it, 
and  consider  the  variety  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  that  can  be  grown. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very 
dwarf,  and  the  pods  are  produced  abundantly  ; 
and  if  these  are  gathered  as  fast  as  they  are 
ready,  the  plants  will  continue  to  bear  during  an 
exceptionally  long  period.  Sown  on  the  same 
date  as  the  well-known  Canadian  Wonder,  pods 
were  gathered  five  days  before  those  from  the 
latter  variety  were  ready.  I  have  not  personally 
any  experience  with  this  Bean  for  forcing,  but 
am  told  by  friends  who  have  tried  it  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose,  making  a  good 
succession  to  that  well-known  and  excellent 
Bean  Sutton's  Forcing.  Pods  of  the  Evergreen 
Bean  are  perhaps  hardly  large  enough  from  the 
exhibitor's  point  of  view,  but  for  home  consump- 
tion, especially  for  growers  with  small  gardens, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  beat,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be 
equalled. 

Mimden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 

PARSLEY  FOR  WINTER  USE. 
Many  persons  fail  to  grow  Parsley  satisfactorily 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  generally  rather 
scarce  at  that  time,  and  so  nice  clean  leaves  are 
highly  appreciated.  But  Parsley  will  not  always 
grow  freely  in  some  soils  ;  the  young  seedlings 
canker  and  die.  In  quite  another  part  of  the 
garden  the  plants  will  often  thrive  well,  so  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  transplant  some  of  the  best  seed- 
lings to  various  quarters  in  the  same  garden 
during  the  month  of  September.  A  few  rows  of 
plants  should  be  in  partial  shade,  while  others 
are  in  the  open  ;  then  if  one  batch  fails  to  grow 
the  other  might  succeed.  The  young  seedlings 
^ould  be  lifted  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel  or  hand- 
fork  from  difi'erent  parts  of  the  rows  without 
1  disturbing  the  roots  of  those  left.  Avon. 
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THREE    INTERESTING    DAFFODILS. 

ED  ROBERTS.— This  handsome  trumpet 
Daffodil  was  raised  in  the  Surbiton 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  a 
few  years  ago,  and  was  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  Weardale  Perfection 
and  Monarch.  The  flowers  are  of 
enormous  size  when  well  grown,  with  a  broad, 
massive  perianth  and  a  noble  trumpet.  The 
colour  is  golden  yellow.  The  plant  makes 
a  strong,  vigorous  growth  and  attains  a 
height  of  '23  inches.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  this  flower  in  1901  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Midland  Daffodil 
Society  and  the  Cornwall  Daffodil  Society.  At 
Plymouth  in  1905  it  also  received  a  firat-olass 
certificate. 

Calpurnia.  —  This    is    another    new   seedling 
Daffodil  which  was  raised  in  1903  at  Surbiton, 
and  has  been  very  much  admired  wherever  e.xhi- 
bited.       The 
flower     has     a 
white    campanu- 
late    perianth 
and      a     long, 
straight  trumpet 
of  a  soft    prim- 
rose   shade  ;     it 
is     a     beautiful 
flower. 

Loveliness. — 
This  is  a  seedling 
raised  from  the 
well  -  known 
Daffodil  Mme.  de 
Graaff,  and  after 
Peter  Barr  was 
one  of  the  first 
new  seedlings 
exhibited  of  the 
solid  white 
trumpet  Daffo- 
dils. The  flower 
is  of  remarkable 
beauty,  having  a 
bold,  stiff,  snowy 
white  perianth, 
broad  and 
smooth,  and  a 
very  elegant 
white  trumpet 
expanding  at  the 

mouth.  At  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society  in  1903 
it  was  given  an  award  of  merit,  and  again  at 
Truro  in  190fi. 


somewhere  else,  possibly  100  miles  away,  with  a 
different  soil,  atmosphere,  aspect  and  all  the 
other  "  matters  and  things  "  that  affect  for  good 
or  evil  a  Rose  plant. 

It  is  curious  how  much  seems  to  depend  on 
these  "  matters  and  things."  How  often  one 
comes  across  examples  of  a  Rose  that  does  well 
in  your  garden,  yet  positively  refuses  to  grow  at 
all  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  whom  you  know  to 
be  possibly  a  better  Rose  grower  than  yourself  ! 
I  could  give  many  instances,  but  one  will  suffice  : 
Betty,  for  instance.  Now  I  have  had  Betty  in 
my  garden  ever  since  she  was  obtainable — some 
three  or  four  years — and,  be  the  reason  what  it 
may,  I  can  always  grow  Betty  well.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  I  have  always  spoken  well  of  her  that 
she  treats  me  so  kindly  ;  but  there  are  not  many 
Roses  that  flower  like  Betty.  I  cut  five  good 
blooms  of  this  Rose  from  two  plants  last  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  two  more  flowers  subsequently 
opened  on  New  Year's  Day.  Those  two  identical 
plants  were  in  flower  again  before  June  1,  or  five 
months  later.  I  cut  a  flower  in  May,  so  that 
only  left  February,  March  and  April  out  of  the 
whole  twelve   months    that  I  did  not  have  a 
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NEW    ROSES. 

A  LETTER  just  to  hand  from  a  reader  of 
The  Garden  asks  that  the  notes  I 
have  contributed  to  your  columns 
dealing  with  newer  Roses  for  some 
^  years  past  should  be  published  forth- 
with, giving  as  his  reason  for  the 
request  that  most  Rose  amateurs  order  their 
plants  in  October,  and  thus  could  have  the 
benefit  of  my  experience  when  so  doing.  "  Had 
\ou  written  before  October  last  year,  I  would  not 
have  ordered  some  plants  that  I  did  and  would 
have  ordered  other  plants  that  I  did  not."  As 
there  is  much  force  in  his  remarks  I  comply  with 
pleasure  with  his  request.  At  the  same  time,  I 
must  point  out  that  my  notes  on  these  new 
Roses  are  simply  the  result  of  my  growing  them, 
often  for  only  twelve  months,  in  my  garden, 
and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a 
particular  Rose  has  done  well  or  badly  with  me 
it    will    behave   in   a    precisely   similar   fashion 


KEW   EARLY   DESSERT   APPLE,    FELTHAM    BEAUTY,    SHOWN   BY   MESSRS.  .1.   VEITCH   AND   SONS,  T.IMITED, 

(Slightlji  reduced.) 

flower  off  Betty.  This  I  consider  a  record  for 
Roses  growing  out  of  doors.  I  admit  that, 
practically,  January  and  May  should  be  added  ; 
but  (last  year  only,  mind  I)  I  did,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  flowers  on  these  particular  plants  of 
Betty  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  My 
plants  are  flourishing,  3  feet  high  and  as  much 
through  ;  yet  I  came  across,  in  a  garden  of  a 
friend,  some  miserable  plants,  and  on  enquiring 
what  they  were  I  was  told,  "That's  what  I 
wanted  to  show  you  !  That's  your  friend  Betty  ! 
No  earthly  use  ! "'  I  told  him  to  burn  them  and 
have  another  try,  and  he  did  ;  but  the  result  was 
not  very  much  better.  Yet  he  can  grow  Roses 
better  than  I  can. 

I  cannot  grow  Mildred  Grant,  yet  it  apparently 
is  not  a  difficult  Rose  to  grow,  judging  from  the 
number  one  sees  exhibited.  I  have  never  perhaps 
grown  it  in  sufficient  numbers;  it  is  evidently  a 
Rose  that  you  must  grow  by  the  dozen  or  the 
score,  and  I  have  no  room  for  luxury  of  that  kind. 
No,  we  all  have  a  Rose  or  Roses  that  do  well  with 
us,  be  it  a  Betty,  a  Bessie  or  a  Mildred,  and 
equally  we  have  Roses  that  do  not  do  well,  so 
that  a  word  in  season  on  this  point  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  thought  out  of  place. 

Talking  about  the  season  reminds  me  that  last 
time  I  wrote  was  on  the  "  Prospects  of  the  Rose 
Season  of  1908,"  and  writing  in  early  June  I  ven- 
tured to  prophesy  that  the  season  would  be  a 


record  one.  And  a  record  one  it  has  turned  out, 
although  not  quite  in  the  direction  I  anticipated. 
I  never  remember  having  so  many  flowers,  such 
grand  colour  and  perfect  shape,  but  so  short  lived, 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  would  give  the 
majority  too  long  a  life,  it  was  more  often  a  case 
of  fine  before  seven  gone  before  eleven.  The 
season  was  a  curious  one  in  many  respects,  pro- 
mising at  one  time  to  be  very  late  ;  the  powerful 
sun  of  the  last  week  in  June  turned  it  into  a  very 
early  one,  and  the  majority  of  the  flowers, 
especially  those  varieties  with  three  or  four  rows 
of  petals,  never  had  a  chance  to  grow,  all  of  which 
will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  consulting  Mr. 
Mawley's  analysis,  which  we  all  look  forward  to 
in  October,  for  Roses  like  Killarney,  Captain 
Hayward  and  Betty  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, one  was  afraid  to  stage  them,  and 
so  they  were  left  at  home.  Apart  from  the 
exhibition  point  of  view,  it  must  be  a  good 
many  years  since  we  had  such  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  flowers.  The  aftermath  or  mid- 
season  has  suffered  in  consequence  and  so 
will  our  autumn  display  ;  but  the  grand  rain 
which  is   coming  down   steadily  while   I   write 

will  help  con- 
siderably. With 
me  the  season 
has  been  en- 
tirely satisfac- 
tory —  I  have 
never  had  better 
flowers.  The 
plants  have 
made  wonderful 
growth  notwith- 
standing a  rather 
bad  attack  of 
mildew,  and  the 
new  Roses  have 
had  an  excep- 
tional opportu- 
nity to  show  us 
what  they  can 
do.  Some  of  the 
old  favourites  for 
that  matter  have 
■  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life, 
practically  as 
well  as  figura- 
tively, and  many 
a  Rose  that  was 
marked  for  the 
bonfire  or  the 
churchyard  or  a 
neighbour's 
garden  has  been  saved  that  fate  by  its  perform- 
ance in  1908. 

Pxirley.  Herbert  E.  Molynbux. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRUNING    RAMBLER    ROSES. 

Now  that  the  majority  of  the  ramblers  have 
passed  out  of  flower  no  time  should  be  lost 
before  the  pruning  is  completed.  Attention 
to  this  matter  promotes  tidiness,  and  also  by 
removing  the  old  flowering  wood  light  and 
air  is  admitted  to  the  young  shoots,  thereby 
producing  a  condition  favourable  to  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood,  and  consequently  a  good 
crop  of  flowers  the  ensuing  season.       C.  Rose. 


ROSE    BARONNE    PISTON    DE    ST. 
CYR. 

There  is  something  extremely  dainty  about  this 
charming  monthly  Rose.  It  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  mauve  that  we  have.  The  lovely- 
clear  colouring  is  most  pleasing,  and  the  semi- 
double  blossoms  so  elegantly  borne  upon  erect 
tall  growths  are  very  attractive.  The  inner 
petals  are  of  that  delicate  flesh  pink  that  we 
usually  associate  with  sea  shells.  These  monthly 
Roses  are  invaluable  to  our  gardens  of  the  present 
day,  many  of  them  being  as  beautiful  as  the  Tea 
Roses,  a  class  to  which  they  are  related.         P. 
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DAFFODIL    NOTES. 

Overcrowding  in  Pots. 

IN  my  notes  on  the  best  Daffodils  to  grow  in 
pots  I  forgot  to  mention  one  important 
item  which  is  worth  consideration  at 
planting  time  it  we  wish  to  get  the  most 
pleasing  results  in  the  spring.  It  is  the 
question  of  overcrowding.  I  used  to  think 
that  the  more  flowers  I  could  get  a  pot  to  produce 
the  better,  and  that  a  regular  solid  mass  of  colour 
was  the  acme  of  perfection.  It  may  be  if  we  only 
consider  the  floriferousness  of  individual  bulbs 
or  the  care  required  in  flowering  a  tightly  packed 
pot,  but  if  we  look  upon  graceful  effect  as  the 
main  point  to  aim  at  we  must  seriously  consider 
the  above  question. 

The  charm  of  a  pot  of  Daffodils  does  not  consist 
in  making  it  look  as  much  like  a  hedgehog  as 
possible,  but  in  so  regulating  matters  that  each 
individual  plant  can  grow  in  a  proper  upright 
way  and  show  the  beautiful  outlines  of  its  flowers. 
Not  that  I  like  a  skinny-looking  pot ;  far  from 
it.  It  is  as  bad  to  have  too  few  as  too  many. 
We  want  the  happy  mean  where  the  desired 
colour  effect  is  gained  without  the  obliteration  of 
the  outlines  of  the  several  blooms. 

Daffodils  for  Beds  and  Their  Arrange- 
ment. 

In  considering  what  varieties  are  best  siiited 
for  planting  in  beds  a  good  rule  to  follow  is  large 
varieties  for  large  beds  and  small  for  small.  I 
would  also  advocate  only  one  variety  in  a  bed  ; 
a  mass  of  anything  is  always  attractive.  They 
know  how  to  garden  at  Glasnevin  Botanical 
Gardens,  Dublin,  and  here  I  found  when  visiting 
them  this  spring  that  one  variety  in  a  bed  was 


living  mass  of  coloured  gold.  Golden  Spur  conies 
next  in  depth  of  colour,  then  Golden  Bell,  CUory 
of  Leiden,  Emperor  and  P.  K.  Barr.  For  small 
beds  the  early  Tenby  (obvallaris)  and  the  rich 
yellow  Santa  Maria  are  splendid  subjects.  One 
bit  of  advice  I  would  give  in  respect  of  planting 
in  beds,  and  that  is,  plant  thickly.  The  object  of 
a  bed  is  to  give  a  grand  solid  mass  of  colour,  and 
whenever  I  see  a  poor  and  badly  covered  one  I 
feel  that  its  life  has  been  a  signal  failure. 

What  to  Plant  in  Borders. 

If  I  were  asked  what  might  be  planted  in 
borders,  I  would  reply,  "  Any  sort "  ;  but  if 
I  were  asked  what  I  should  plant,  then  I  would 
have  to  think,  for  I  would  want  diversity,  suc- 
cession, freedom,  constitution  and  attractiveness 
to  be  combined,  as  far  as  possible,  in  my  selection. 
In  borders  we  have  only  Hobson's  choice,  for  we 
must  all  plant  in  clumps  more  or  less.  Indi- 
viduality appears  when  it  comes  to  settling  their 
size  and  arrangement.  Personally,  I  like  largish 
groups  of  about  nine  or  ten  large  trumpets,  and 
about  a  dozen  or  even  more,  if  the  flower  is  small, 
of  the  other  types.  Then  as  to  arrangement ; 
in  a  mixed  herbaceous  border  I  should  have  as 
many  sorts  as  possible,  the  variety  being  much 
more  interesting  than  more  clumps  of  a  fewer 
number.  When,  however,  the  border  is  long 
and  narrow,  the  conditions  are  changed,  and 
alternate  clumps  of  good  contrast  are  very 
charming.  For  this  I  would  suggest  such  com- 
binations as  Duchess  of  Westminster  and  P.  R. 
Barr  ;  Emperor  and  Empress  ;  Mme.  Graaff  and 
Leonie ;  Flora  Wilson  and  J.  B.  M.  Camm  : 
Barri  conspieuus  and  Citron  ;  and  Klondyke  and 
Louise  (Poetaz). 

For  clumps  in  mixed  borders  I  would  start 
with  the  following,  or,  if  I  could  not  get  them 
all  at  once,  I  would  go  on  adding  more  until  I 
had   them.       Thej'  combine  pretty  well  all   the 


a   charming    pool   in    the   rev.    T.    S.    LINDSAYS   GARDEN. 


the  rule.  A  glorious  mass  of  Golden  Spur  in  a 
large  oval  bed  is  famous  and  attracts  vi8it<jrs 
every  spring.  Yes,  these  deep  yellow  selfs  are 
the  bedders  jxir  <■  .r.ridhnce  of  all  Daffodils.  How 
I  wish  maximus  was  the  free  bloomer  tliat  Golden 
Bell  is  !  It  would  have  no  rival,  and  the  tears 
that  Linna/us  shed  over  the  golden  '  lorse  of 
English  hillsides  would  have  their  counterpart  in 
me  in  the  intoxicating  pleasure  of  looking  on  that 


five  points  I  enumerated  above  :  Agnes  Barr, 
Albatross,  Autocrat,  Barri  conspieuus.  Beauty, 
Blackwell,  Comus,  Citron,  Crown  Prince,  Cam- 
panelle  Jonquils,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Elvira, 
Emperor,  Empress,  Eyebright,  Flora  Wilson, 
Frank  Miles,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Grandee,  Homer, 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Klondyke  (Poetaz),  Leonie, 
Lucifer,  Lulworth,  Mabel  Cowan,  Mme.  de 
Graaff,  Minnie  Hume,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ware,  Ornatus, 


P.  R.  Barr,  Seagull,  Sir  Watkin,  Stella  superba, 
Vanessa,  Waterwitch  and  White  Lady. 

If  I  wanted  to  add  a  few  more  they  would 
certainly  include  Cassandra,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Dorothy  Wemyss,  Brigadier,  Castile,  Golden 
Bell,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lady  Margaret  Boseawen. 
Firebrand,  Mrs.  Betteridge,  Torch,  Ariadne  and 
Weardale  Perfection.  The  two  lists  together 
contain  fifty  varieties,  and  form  a  collection  of 
good  reliable  sorts  of,  on  the  whole,  a  medium 
price.  Joseph  Jacob. 


THE    ADONIS. 

The  Adonis  form  a  small  group  of  Ranunculus- 
like  herbs  with  finely  divided  leafage  and 
glossy  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  they  found  much 
favour  in  old-time  gardens,  and  one  often 
meets  with  cheery-looking  clumps  of  the  native 
A.  vernalis  in  old-established  herbaceous  borders 
in  association  with  Fraxinella,  Thyme,  Hepatiea, 
Aconite,  Goat's  Rixe  and  Celandine,  these  having 
slowly  but  steadily  spread  themselves  beyond 
their  allotted  places  till  everything  of  a  weaker 
constitution  gave  way  before  their  aggressive 
roots.  The  Adonis,  if  old-fashioned,  are  none 
the  less  charming,  and  their  dainty  growths, 
studded  with  bright  flowers,  find  many  admirers 
in  this  age.  If  we  are  content  to  leave  them  to 
grow  at  their  own  limited  pace,  and  carefully 
avoid  disturbing  them  when  rearranging  the 
border,  they  will  not  fail  to  give  a  good  return 
in  plenty  of  flowers  of  surprising  richness  when 
seen  in  the  mass.  There  are  about  six  of  them, 
and  all  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil  in 
a  sunny  position.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be 
damp  they  will  like  it  so  much  the  better. 
Planting  should  be  done  in  autumn,  and  it  is 
preferable  to  plant  strong  seedlings  than  frag- 
ments of  old  clumps.  Most  of  these  plants 
produce  seeds  plentifully,  and  they  germinate 
well  if  sown  in  a  damp  corner  and  lightly 
covered  ;  a  similar  site  to  that  one  would  choose 
for  Primula  seedlings  is  best.  The  finest  Adonis 
is  a  new  comer 

A.  amiirensis,  a  strong  and  free -growing 
plant,  1  foot  to  3  feet  high,  somewhat  variable 
in  its  leafage  and  in  the  colour  tint  of  its  flowers. 
The  stems  are  stout  and  thickly  clothed  with 
elegant  leaves,  sometimes  slightly  tasselled  but 
generally  flat  and  fan-like,  and  there  are  numerous 
branches,  each  of  which  bears  a  bright  yellow 
flower,  2  inches  across,  like  a  giant  Buttercup, 
but  with  about  twenty  petals  that  are  tinted 
with  a  warm  bronze  shade  on  the  outer  surfaces. 
There  are  semi-double  forms  and  others  whose 
flowers  are  much  paler  and  without  the  external 
bronze  colouring,  and  one  hears  of  many  other 
forms  that  have  been  grown  in  Japan  for  ages, 
but  which  appear  to  be  quite  unknown  here.  It 
often  pushes  its  first  flowers  in  the  new  year, 
and  these  will  expand  if  the  weather  is  open  or 
await  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  It  is  a 
native  of  China. 

A.  pyreuaica  is  an  older  plant  of  vigorous  and 
distinct  growth.  It  has  pale  green  leaves  which 
resemble  curled  Parsley  at  the  base  of  the  stems, 
and  they  decrease  in  size  until  they  become  mere 
mossy  tufts  about  the  inflorescence.  The  stems 
branch  freely  when  strong,  grow  '2  feet  high, 
and  bear  fine,  rich  yellow,  glistening  flowers 
2  inches  to  3  inches  across  the  expanded  petals. 
It  seems  better  adapted  for  planting  on  the  rook 
garden  than  in  the  border  ;  the  roots  prefer  a 
stony  medium,  thoroughly  well  drained,  or  the 
plants  will  discolour  and  decay  at  the  collar. 
It  flowers  in  early  summer. 

A.  feriHilis,  the  common  Ox-eye,  is  a  well- 
known  border  plant.  It  makes  thickets  of 
flexible  stems  which  do  not  branch  freely, 
clothed  with  finely-cut,  tasselled  leaves  and 
bearing  a  single  flower  at  the  top  of  each 
coloured  a  deep  yellow,  the  surfaces  glistening, 
the  petals  numerous  and  2  inches  across.  There 
are  several  varieties  not  generally  separated, 
of  several  shades  of  yellow,  and  the  tint  of  silvery 
yellow  .seen  in  the  flowers  of  Ranunculus  Ficaiia 
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is  represented  in  one  rare  form,  and  there  are 
several  forms  with  a  multiplicity  of  petals.  It 
averages  a  little  above  1  foot  in  height  in  most 
gardens. 

A.  icolgeiuis  is  a  rare  plant  with  slender  stems 
rlothed  with  bright  green  Parsley-like  leaves, 
bearing  on  every  one  of  its  branches  a  rich 
yellow  flower  IJ.  inches  across  the  petals.  It 
much  resembles  A.  vernalis  as  regards  its  flowers ; 
in  fact,  several  forms  of  vernalis  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  it.  Its  leafage  is  quite 
distinct,  being  thinner  and  flatter  than  that  of 
A.  pyrenaica — more  resembling  Chervil. 

A.  wahiana,  the  only  remaining  perennial 
plant,  is  a  hybrid  between  the  last-named  and 
A.  vernalis.  It  has  stiffly,  erect  stems  above 
I  foot  high  clothed  with  finely-cut,  tasselled 
foliage,  coloured  a  pale  shade  of  green  and 
bearing  narrow-petalled,  yellow  flowers  that 
expand  very  fully.  This  and  the  preceding 
plant  flower  late  in  .spring.  G.  B.  M. 

THE   PENTSTEMON  AS   A   BEDDING 
PLANT. 

FoKMAL  bedding  often  becomes  wearisome  to  the 
eye,  by  reason  of  itSv  lack  of  variety  and  the 
repeated  use  of  the  same  subjects  year  after  year. 
This  may  be  remedied  in  part  by  a  less  frequent 
use  of  Geraniums  and  planting  more  of  those 
things  which  are  beautiful  individually  as  well 
as  decorative  in  the  mass.  A  packet  of  good 
seed  will  yield  many  Pentstemons  that  will  be  a 
joy  from  the  opening  of  their  first  blossoms  until 
the  frosts  of  autumn  end  the  display.  Treate<l 
as  annuals  they  will  make  a  brave  show,  provided 
they  are  given  an  early  start.  Growing  from  cut- 
tings may  be  desirable  to  preserve  certain  varie- 
ties, but  the  longest  spikes  and  the  boldest  flowers 
are  produced  upon  seedlings  in  their  first  year. 

Early  in  February  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the 
seed,  placing  it  in  an  intermediate  house  or  upon 
a  gentle  hot-bed.  The  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
o8'  about  4  inches  apart  to  give  them  plenty  of 
room  to  develop.  When  nicely  rooted  they  may 
be  moved  to  rather  cooler  quarters,  into  a  green- 
house or  slieltered  frame.  Unless  the  weather  is 
very  severe  for  the  time  of  year,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  to  harden  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  This  makes  room  for  more  tender 
things,  and  if  there  is  a  bed  or  two  that  can  be 
cleared  of  early-flowering  bulbs,  the  Pentstemons 
may  be  planted  out  before  the  rush  of  other 
bedding  work.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pinch  the 
seedlings,  for  if  allowed  to  grow  naturally  they 
will  produce  a  magnificent  spike  in  the  centre  ot 
the  plant  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  from  the 
side  shoots. 

Seeds  may  be  obtained  in  separate  colours,  but 
a  mixed  bed  seems  far  more  interesting,  and  the 
various  shades  of  colour  do  not  clash  to  any 
serious  extent  The  plants  will  often  live  for 
several  years,  especially  when  they  can  be  left 
undisturbed  in  the  autumn.  To  make  certain  of 
a  supply  ot  approved  varieties,  cuttings  may  be 
jjut  into  a  cold  frame  in  the  autumn,  dibbled  into 
boxes,  or,  better  still,  into  a  bed  of  sandy  soil 
made  up  in  the  frame  to  within  ti  inches  or 
S.  inches  of  the  glass.  The  cuttings  should  be 
made  from  the  tips  of  young  shoots  about  S  inches 
or  4  inches  long  which  have  not  developed 
flower-buds.  They  will  root  very  easily  and  go 
through  the  winter  without  artificial  heat  ;  but 
a  covering  of  mats  or  straw  wHl  be  a  safeguard 
in  very  severe  weather.  Damp,  not  cold,  is  the 
great  winter  enemy  of  the  Pentstemon. 

By  reason  of  its  height — about  24  inches — the 
Pentstemon  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  small 
beds.  To  produce  a  good  effect,  a  round  bed  for 
its  accommodation  should  not  be  less  than  10  feet 
in  diameter,  and  one  of  any  other  shape  should 
be  proportionately  large.  It  will  not  take  many 
plants  to  fill  a  bed,  for  the  seedlings  may  be 
given  a  space  of  15  inches  with  advantage. 
Golden  Feather  or  the  dwarf  white  Antirrhinum 
make  a  good  edging  for  the  bed.  Spare  plants 
put  into  the  kitchen  garden  or  herbaceous  borders 


yield  a  good  supply  of  long,  graceful  spikes  for 
house  decoration.  Thomas  H.  World. 


AN    IRISH    RECTORY    GARDEN. 

I  SEND  you  a  couple  of  photographs  of  my  garden 
which  you  may  think  worthy  of  your  pages. 
One  represents  a  portion  of  the  alpine  valley 
which  1  dug  out  in  a  winding  line,  one  side  being 
rockwork,  the  other  lined  with  turf  bricks,  in  the 
interstices  of  which  many  Saxifrages  and  Ferns 


difference.     There's  a  Daisy  ;    I  would  give  you 
some  Violets.''  T.  S.  Lind,say,  B.D. 

Malahide,  Comtty  Dublin. 


SWEET     PEA     NOTES. 

Bdd-dropping  in  Sweet  Peas. 
I  THINK  I  can  give  your  correspondents  "  .J.  M.  " 
and  ".T.  H."  a  hint  from  my  bwn  experience  this 
season.     During  the  June  drought  Tnoticed  that 


A   PORTION   OF  THE    "ALPINE    VALLEY       IN   THE   KEV.  T.  S.  LINDSAV': 


find  a  congenial  home.  At  the  end  is  a  circular 
nook  filled  with  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  which  I 
dug  out  of  tlie  precipitous  cliffs  near  St.  Sauveur 
in  the  Pyrenees  some  years  ago,  and  here  they 
are  quite  happy.  In  May  and  June  this  alpine 
valley  is  a  very  pretty  sight. 

The  other  picture  is  of  a  pond  which  I  scooped 
out  and  lined  with  concrete.  Round  the  edge  is 
a  circle  of  sunken  tubs  to  retain  moisture,  in 
which  grow  Rodgersia,  varieties  of  Osmunda, 
Ourisia  eoocinea,  Ksempferi  Irises  and  other 
moisture-loving  plants.  In  the  pond  are  Nym- 
phieas,  and  around  are  banks  covered  with 
luxuriant  wichuraiana  Roses,  such  as  Hiawatha 
and  Minnehaha. 

There  is  nothing  exceptionally  rare  or  fine  in 
my  garden,  but  that  does  not  hinder  it  from 
giving  me  pleasure,  nor  have  I  anything  in 
great  abundance  ;  but  I  have  a  very  good 
variety.  On  one  side  of  a  brick  gate  tower  between 
two  gardens  I  have  fixed  in  terra-cotta  lettering 
the  inscription  Deus  primum  hortum  fecit,  from 
Lord  Bacon's  "God  Almighty  planted  the  first 
garden."  On  the  other  side  is  iJeus  incrementum 
da/,  from  1  Corinthians  iii. ,  6.  On  another  pillar 
is  George  Herbert's  verse  adapted  addressed  to 
my  successors  : 

If  thou  dost  tlud 

A  garden  to  thy  mind. 
Without  thy  coat, 

Serve  thou  the  more 

God  and  the  poor ; 

Thy  labour  is  not  lost, 
while  on  others  I  have  inscribed  Ophelia's 
words  r  "There's  Rosemary,  that's  for  remem- 
brance ;  pray  you,  love,  remember  ;  and  there  is 
Pansies,  that's  for  thouglits.  There's  Fennel  for 
you,  and  Columbines  :  There's  Rue  for  you  ;  and 
here's  some  for  me.  We  may  call  it  herb  of  grace 
o'  Sundays  ;    you    may  wear   your    Rue  with    a 


many  plants  in  one  of  my  rows  of  Sweet  Peas 
were  dropping  their  buds.  Instead  of  watering 
them  I  dug  down  carefully  with  a  hand-fork  near 
some  of  the  worst  plants  and  found  the  soil  about 
the  roots  quite  moist  enough,  Init  at  the  same 
time  I  saw  that  some  roots  were  injured  by  con- 
tact with  farmj^ard  manure.  My  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding on  these  lines  was  the  fact  that  the  next 
row  was  growing  away  quite  healthily,  and  as  far 
as  I  could  observe  had  not  dropped  a  single  bud. 
The  health}'  row  had  been  treated  to  a  somewhat 
different  method  of  manuring,  the  surface  soil 
having  been  removed,  leaving  a  deep  trench,  in 
which  the  manure  was  placed  and  then  well  dug 
into  the  second  layer  of  soil  before  the  upper 
layer  was  returned  to  its  place,  whereas  the 
manure  for  the  other  row  was  dug  in  less  deeply, 
thus  leaving  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  roots 
worked  among  it  too  early,  with  consequent  injury 
to  them  and  resultant  failure  of  flower  develop- 
ment. However,  the  whole  row  soon  resumed  a 
healthy  appearance  and  has  since  produced  a 
mass  of  bloom  without  the  aid  of  the  watering- 
can  ;  in  fact,  I  am  not  aware  that  either  row  has 
been  watered  since  the  plants  were  1  foot  high, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  many  promising  rows  of 
Sweet  Pea  plants  that  would  otherwise  have 
yielded  an  abundance  of  blonm  have  been  ruined 
by  injudicious  watering.  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  the  application  of  too  much  manure,  manure 
wrongly  applied,  not  sufficiently  deca3'ed,  applied 
too  late — before  Christmas  is  better  than  after — 
and  soil  not  properly  worked  are  among  the  chief 
causes  of  failure  to  produce  satisfactory  results 
in  Sweet  Pea  growing.  How  your  correspondents 
above  referred  to  have  failed  I  leave  to  their  own 
decision  after  a  review  of  their  methods  in  the 
light  of  the  above-mentioned  conclusions. 
ffowsham,  Lincoln.  W.  Booth. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

THE  HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN.— 
The  planting  of  Dafifodils  must  go  on 
apace,  and  clumps  of  the  double  and 
single  forms  should  be  planted  forth- 
with at  intervals  in  the  border,  where 
annuals  have  ceased  flowering  and 
where  the  ground  can  be  prepared  for  the  plant- 
ing. Dutch  bulbs  of  all  kinds  should  be  dealt 
with  as  opportunity  offers.  Wallflowers  may  be 
planted  in  their  flowering  quarters  forthwith. 
It  is  well  to  get  these  nicely  established  before 
the  hard  weather  sets  in.  In  the  same  way  we 
should  be  disposed  to  plant  Sweet  Williams, 
Canterbury  Bells  and  other  biennials  which  make 
such  a  good  display  in  the  early  summer.  Never 
crowd  these  plants,  but  anticipate  the  space  tliey 
will  require  when  they  are  in  bloom  and  dispose 
the  plants  accordingly. 

Boses. — The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
remove  weak  shoots  from  dwarf  Roses,  thus 
concentrating  the  energies  of  the  roots  on  the 
strong  ones  that  are  retained  which  are  to  bear 
flowers  next  season.  At  the  same  time  it  is  wise 
to  cut  away  unsightly  old  growths  that  are  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  plant  and  spoil  its  beauty. 
Roses  may  still  be  propagated  by  cuttings  out- 
doors, and  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  an 
illustrated  article  that  recently  appeared  in  these 
columns  for  information  thereon. 

Vegetable  Garden. — Weeds  are  developing  at 
an  alarming  pace  just  now,  and  if  the  well-being 
of  the  various  crops  is  to  be  promoted  the  weeds 
must  be  kept  under  and  the  hoe  frequently  used 
for  tliis  purpose.  On  no  account  must  weeds  Ibe 
allowed  to  seed,  otherwise  considerable  trouble 
will  be  perpetuated  in  this  way.  Sowings  of 
Spinach  for  spring  gathering  may  still  be  made. 
I  am  just  putting  in  my  last  batch,  although  it  is 
somewhat  late  for  this  work.     Onions  that  have 


2. — A  SPRAY   OF  FDCH8IA   CORALLINA,  SHOWIN<: 
THE  STRONO    CHARACTKE   OF  THK   GROWTH. 


I.  —  A  CHARACTERISTIC  SPKAY  OF  FUCHSIA 
RICCARTONI,  SHOWING  ITS  BRANCHING 
GROWTH. 

ripened  should  be  lifted  without  delay,  as  the 
nioister  weather  we  are  likely  to  experience  will 
seriously  impair  the  prospects  of  keeping  them 
through  the  winter. 

Hardy  Fruit  Gardni. — As  soon  as  Apples  and 
Pears  are  ripe  they  should  be  gathered  and  stored 
away  in  a  cool  room,  where  they  will  keep  satis- 
factorily during  the  recognised  keeping  period. 
One  of  the  best  Plums  for  the  beginner  is  the 
well-known  Victoria,  as  it  comes  into  bearing 
early  and  fruits  so  freely.  Unfruitful  trees  that 
have  been  making  rank  growth  for  some  time  I 
am  lifting  during  the  present  month,  and  to 
ensure  satisfactory  fruiting  in  the  future  the 
roots  are  being  pruned  at  the  same  time.  I  am 
making  up  my  last  bed  of  Strawberries. 

ChrysaiUhemam-s.  —  Hardy  early  -  flowering 
Clirysanthemums  are  fast  coming  into  flower  ; 
but  unless  their  growths  be  securely  staked  and 
tied  there  is  a  risk  of  many  shoots  being  irre- 
parably damaged.  As  the  first  blooms  get  past 
their  best  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  them  at 
once,  so  that  tlie  buds  surrounding  them  may 
produce  flowers  for  successional  displays,  and 
tlius  make  the  beds  and  borders  bright  and 
pleasing.  Plants  of  exhibition  varieties,  the 
buds  of  which  are  showing  colour,  I  am  removing 
under  cover  at  once.  I  have  always  found  that 
the  plants  left  out  after  the  florets  are  showing 
colour  suffer  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  heavy 
dews  and  rains  that  invariably  fall  at  this  period. 
It  is  wise  to  shade  the  plants  when  under  glass 
for  a  time.  Abundance  of  air  must  be  admitted 
to  the  greenhouse,  and  on  no  account  should  the 
doors  or  ventilators  be  closed.  Those  growers 
who  have  not  yet  prepared  their  glass  structures 
for  tlie  reception  of  these  plants  should  do  this 
at  once.  Faulty  glass  roofs  should  be  made 
secure  by  painting  the  rafters,  in  this  way  filling 
up  pinholes  and  other  points  where  rain  comes 
through.     See  that  the  hot-water  apparatus  is  in 


good  order  and  the  hinges  and  supports  to  venti  - 
lators  are  in  working  trim.  Always  maintain 
the  buds  of  these  plants  in  an  upright  position, 
and  the  flowers  will  then  open  evenly  and  be  of 
good  form. 

The  Windoif  Garden. — Aspidistras,  Palms  and 
Indiarubber  Plants  thatal^\ayB  make  the  window 
interesting  in  the  winter  months  will  require  less 
water  from  this  time.  All  that  is  needed  is 
to  keep  the  soil  just  moLst,  and  once  or  twice 
a  week  should  meet  their  demands  cjuite  satis- 
factorily. Fuchsias  and  other  plants  that  are 
going  out  of  flower  may  be  stored  in  a  spare  room 
from  which  frost  can  be  excluded.  Here  they 
winter  very  well,  provided  the  plants  are  kept 
dry  at  the  roots  during  the  whole  of  the  period. 
Hyacinths  should  be  placed  in  glasses  and  stood 
in  a  darkened  cupboard  or  in  any  position  answer- 
ing the  same  purpose  until  rooted.  They  will 
make  a  welcome  display  in  the  succeeding 
spring.  Early-flowering  bulbs  such  as  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Freesias,  Paper  White  Narcissi  and 
double  and  single  Van  Sion  should  be  potted  up 
freely  for  window  gardening  purposes.     D.  B.  C. 


INCREASING  THE  HARDY  FUCHSIAS. 
There  are  few  plants  in  the  hardy  flower  garden 
that  are  of  more  value  than  the  hardy  Fuchsias, 
of  which  we  have  several  very  excellent  sorts, 
and  for  all  gardens  where  they  can  find  ample 
accommodation  they  may  be  recommended  for 
providing  a  display  over  many  months.  They 
are  more  or  less  shrubby  plants,  and  most  of 
them  are  hardy  enough  to  pass  through  the 
winter  of  the  United  Kingdom  unscathed.  In 
the  more  Southern  Counties  of  England  they  are 
extensively  grown  as  shrubs,  also  for  making  an 
interesting  hedge,  and  one  often  meets  with 
them  on  either  side  of  the  cottage  doorways  of 
humble  workers  in  the  South. 

An  ideal  position  for  these  plants  is,  of  course, 
a  southern  aspect,  and  if  grown  under  the  base 


3. — SHOOTS    DETACHED    FROM     OLD    PLANTS    AND 
SUITABLE   FOR   MAKINC    INTO  CUTTINGS. 
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4. — THE  SAME  SHOOTS  MADE  INTO  CUTTINGS 
AND  KEADY  FOR  INSERTION.  NOTE  THE 
FLOWER-BUDS  AND  LOWER  LEA\TES  ARE 
REMOVED  AND  THE  STEM  CUT  THROUGH 
BENEATH  A  JOINT. 

of  a  sunny  wall  or  in  any  sheltered  position  they 
undoubtedly  give  a  more  than  ample  return  for 
the  trouble  taken  with  them  in  the  first  instance. 

They  are  all  too  seldom  seen  in  our  hardy 
flower  garden,  and  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that 
we  hope  to  induce  beginners  in  gardening  to  take 
up  their  culture,  with  which  we  know  they  will 
be  more  than  pleased.  Even  in  the  coldest 
district."  many  of  the  hardy  Fuschias,  if  cut 
down  by  the  frosts,  will  spring  up  again  and 
grow  away  vigorously  ;  in  fact,  they  may  almost 
be  placed  among  the  best  of  our  hardy  plants. 
At  the  recent  show  for  readers  of  The  Garden 
pretty  bunches  were  set  up  by  some  of  the 
exhibitors,  and,  in  comparison  with  many  other 
hardy  flowers,  they  were  seen  to  advantage. 

Fig.  1  represents  Fuchsia  Ricoartoni.  This 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  hardy  sorts,  and 
grows  well  without  any  protection  in  the  coldest 
quarters  as  well  as  in  the  northernmost  gardens 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  possesses  a  compact 
and  twiggy  habit  of  growth,  as  the  illustration 
aptly  portrays,  and  throughout  the  summer 
months  bears  in  profusion  bright  red  blossoms 
of  a  most  effective  kind.  We  can  recommend 
this  variety  as  being  one  of  the  very  best  ;  this 
is  one  of  the  first  that  should  be  acquired  by 
those  who  desire  to  take  this  subject  in  hand. 
We  have  seen  whole  beds  of  this  beautiful 
variety  where  they  have  been  grouped  for  effect, 
and  from  all  quarters,  whether  viewed  close 
at  hand  or  from  a  distance,  they  make  a  most 
effective  display. 

Fig.  2.  represents  another  hardy  variety,  but 
quite  distinct  in  the  character  of  its  growth. 
This  is  known  as  Fuchsia  corallina.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant  of  more  slender  growth,  and 
rather  taller  than  the  others.  Its  habit  also  is 
not  so  erect  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  forms, 
but  on  account  of  its  distinctiveness  and  the 
larger  size  of  its  freely-developed  blossoms,  which 
are  of  a  showy  red  colour,  it  is  well  to  grow 
this  in  conjunction  with  the  variety  already 
mentioned.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  as  the  shoot 
in  Fig.  2  aptly  portrays.  Other  varieties  which 
may  be  mentioned  as  deserving  of  notice  are  : 
F.  oorymbiflora,  scarlet ;  F.  globosa,  purplish  red 


and  violet ;  F.  gracilis,  scarlet  and  purple  ;  and 
F.  macrostemma,  scarlet. 

These  plants  are  increased  very  readily,  and 
this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  those 
who  desire  to  raise  a  batch  of  their  own  plants. 
Cuttings  may  be  procured  from  any  well-known 
hardy  plantsman,  who  does  not,  as  a  rule,  charge 
very  much  for  them.  Fig.  .S  gives  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  sort  of  shoots  to  detach  from  the  old 
plants.  This  is  shown  in  the  hope  that  some 
readers  may  have  a  plant  in  their  own  garden  or 
may  acquire  a  few  pieces  from  a  friend.  The 
period  of  propagation  is  either  in  the  spring  or 
autumn,  but  as  there  is  at  the  present  time  such 
an  abundant  supply  of  suitable  shoots  on  every 
old  plant,  the  present  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  insert  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  are 
prepared. 

Fig.  4  represents  cuttings  after  they  are  pre- 
pared. Here  it  will  be  observed  the  lower  leaves 
have  been  removed,  and  the  shoot  cut  through 
with  a  sharp  knife  immediately  below  a  joint, 
and  all  shoots  on  which  buds  have  developed 
have  the  latter  removed,  in  which  case  they  are 
ready  for  insertion  in  sandy  soil. 

The  cuttings  prepared  in  the  manner  we  have 
suggested  should  be  inserted  in  a  cold  frame  at 
this  season,  where  they  will  root  readily  enough, 
but  where  accommodation  of  this  kind  is  not 
available,  a  few  cuttings  may  be  inserted  round 
the  edge  of  a  .5-inch  pot,  where  the  cuttings  will 
root  readily  enough,  and  this  within  a  few  weeks. 
Suitable  soil  should  comprise  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand  in  equal  proportions,  and  if  these  be 
well  mixed  after  passing  the  ingredients  through 
a  sieve  with  a  half-inch  mesh,  the  cuttings  may 
be  inserted  with  a  sure  prospect  of  a  successful 
rooting  process.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly 
at  the  base  of  each  one,  otherwise  the  cuttings 
may  what  is  known  as  "hang,"  which  means 
they  will  be  suspended  between  the  surface  and 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  for  its  reception, 
and  this  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  the 
cutting  to  decay  and  fail. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  number  of  cuttings  inserted  in 
a  0-inch  pot,  and  these  may  be  placed  nnder  a 
hand-light  or  bell-glass,  or  the  pot  may  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close  during  the  rooting 
process.  The  soil  must,  of  course,  be  moistened 
as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  and  if 
suitable  conditions  are  made  to  prevail  it  is 
possible  no  more  water  will  be  required  until  the 
cuttings  are  rooted.  Subsequently  they  may  be 
potted  up  singly  in  small  pots,  and,  if  exposed 
to  the  open  on  fine  days  to  properly  harden  off, 
should  be  placed  in  their  flowering  quarters  on 
the  first  favourable  occasion  in  the  late  spring 
or  early  summer,  where  they  will  grow  very 
rapidly  and  make  quite  large  and  beautiful 
specimens  by  the 
autumn. 


the  autumn  there  would  be  no  lack  of  water. 
But  there  is  a  happy  medium.  It  would  not  do 
to  over-water  the  border,  so  we  should  closely 
examine  the  soil  at  quite  1  foot  below  the  surface 
and  keep  it  moist  there  as  well  as  on  the  top. 
Surface  sprinklings  are  not  of  much  service  ;  a 
really  thorough  watering  should  take  place  when 
it  is  attempted,  then  wait  so  many  days  again 
and  once  more  saturate  the  soil  right  down  to 
the  lowest  roots.  This  treatment,  combined 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  will  prevent  bud- 
dropping  in  the  new  year  when  the  sap  becomes 
active  again.  Trees  that  are  bearing  ripening 
fruit  should  also  be  watered  if  the  soil  at  the 
roots  is  really  dry.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  the 
soil  excessively  dry  at  such  a  period.  Of  course, 
I  am  here  referring  to  trees  grown  under  glass. 
Those  in  the  open  air  receive  rain-water  at  all 
seasons  and  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and 
with  benefit,  too.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
ventilators  open  both  night  and  day  while  the 
fruits  are  maturing,  and  after  they  are  gathered 
the  ventilators  should  be  opened  to  their  widest 
extent,  so  that  a  regular  current  of  fresh  air  may 
pass  through  the  house.  The  air  tends  to  ripen 
the  young  wood.  Cutting  out  surplus  shoots 
also  does  good  at  this  season,  as  then  more  air, 
light  and  sunshine  can  reach  those  branches 
retained  for  fruit-bearing  next  year.  But  in 
doing  this  early  pruning,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  cutting  away  too  many  shoots  growing  near 
the  base  of  the  stronger  branches.  Leave  the 
young  shoots  about  4  inches  apart.  Thoroughly 
syringe  the  foliage  occasionally.  Avoy. 

COLLECTING  WINDFALL  APPLES. 
All  Apples  which  fall  from  the  trees  before  they 
are  properly  ready  are  regarded  as  windfalls,  yet 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  80  per  cent,  of  such  fruits 
do  not  owe  their  premature  detachment  from  the 
tree  to  the  wind,  but  rather  to  the  larva?  of  the 
Codlin  moth.  These  larv*  are  the  result  of  eggs 
laid  in  the  top  ends  of  the  fruits  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  and  when  they  hatch  out  in  the 
form  of  maggots  commence  to  eat  tunnels  in  the 
fruits,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  fall  from 
the  tree  before  they  are  ripe.  Shortly  after  the 
fruits  have  fallen  the  maggots  emerge  from  the 
Apples,  change  into  pup»,  and  in  this  condition 
pass  the  winter  in  loose  soil,  bark  or  rubbish 
beneath  the  trees,  changing  again  to  moths  in 
the  spring  and  thus  completing  the  life  cycle. 

Much  can  be  done  at  the  present  time  towards 
stamping  out  this  pest  by  promptly  collecting  all 
Apples  as  they  fall  and  using  them  in  some  way 
so  as  to  destroy  the  larvae  contained  therein. 
Such  fruits  are  useless  for  keeping  purposes,  and 
it  is  far  better,  if  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
employed,  to  give  them  to  pigs  than  to  leave  them 
lying  under  the  trees  until  the  larvse  have  escaped. 


TREATMENT  OF 
PEACH  TREES. 
Very  often  the  trees 
are  neglected  after  the 
fruits  are  gathered ; 
they  do  not  appear  so 
attractive  as  when  laden 
with  the  luscious  fruit, 
and  the  watering-can  is 
not  used  as  much.  But 
I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  neglect  is  not  wilful : 
it  is  brought  about 
through  ignorance  of 
the  consequences  of 
neglecting  to  water  the 
border  and  thin  out  the 
shoots.  If  the  beginner 
fully  realised  how  much 
the  future  welfare  of 
the  trees  depended 
upon  the  keeping  of 
the    soil    moist  during 
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Bdlbs  in  Pots. — Potting. — This  is  an  operation 
to  which  sufficient  importance  is  not  attached  by 
some  amateurs.  They  may  procure  the  finest 
possible  bulbs,  use  clean,  perfectly-prepared  pots 
and  then  prejudice  their  prospects  of  success  by 
carelessness  in  the  actual  potting.  The  great 
thing  to  guard  against  is  not  to  get  the  soil  too 
hard  beneath  the  bulb.  Of  course,  rooting  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  in  a  firm  than  in  a 
loose  medium,  but  if  the  firming  is  carried  too 
far  the  result  will  be  that  the  roots  will  not 
penetrate  the  soil  readily  and  the  bulb  will  be 
forced  up  out  of  place,  and  failure  will  be  the 
ultimate  result.  As  a  rule,  if  the  pot  is  filled  to 
within  about  1  inch  of  the  rim  with  loose  soil 
and  the  bottom  is  tapped  sharply  once  or  twice 
on  the  bench  the  compost  will  settle  down  to  the 
right  depth  and  solidity,  and  the  bulb  can  be 
placed  in  position  and  surrounded  with  soil,  so 
that  the  apex  just  protrudes  through  the  surface. 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  potting,  and 
prior  to  the  pots  being  plunged,  the  soil  should 
be  nicely  moistened  through  a  rosed  water- 
pot.  The  number  of  bulbs  put  in  each  pot  will 
vary  according  to  the  kind  and  tlie  size  of  the 
bulbs,  Viut  it  is  never  wise  to  crowd  them  unduly, 
as  the  leaves  and  flowers  then  come  weak. 

PLDNiiiN(i  THE  Pots. — This  is  an  e.'cceedingly 
important  part  of  the  business.  If  we  kept  the 
pots  in  full  light  and  watered  them  as  the  soil 
became  dry,  leaves  would  be  produced  very 
quickly  indeed,  but  roots  would  be  practically 
non-existent,  with  the  natural  result  that  the 
flower-spike  would  not  develo'p,  and  the  opera- 
tion would  have  to  be  written  down  as  a  failure. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jjots  are  plunged  iu 
suitable  beds,  or,  if  this  is  not  convenient,  are 
placed  in  a  dark,  cool  cupboard,  roots  will  be 
produced  in  advance  of  top-growth,  and  pro- 
gress throughout  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  best  material  of  which  to  form  a  plunging- 
bed  is  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  and  it  is  preferable 
to  have  it  out  of  doors  in  some  such  position  that  it 
is  easy  to  cover  it  with  sacking  or  other  material 
that  will  throw  off  heavy  rains.  In  the  event  of 
Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  not  being  available  ashes 
can  be  reijuisitioned  for  the  purpose,  but  there 
is  occasionally  a  something  in  them  which  pre- 
judicially affects  the  growing  point  of  the  plant 
and  sometimes  quite  ruins  the  spikes.  Failing 
either  of  these  systems  being  convenient,  success 
will  accrue  upon  placing  the  pots  in  a  dark  cup- 
board, where  one  can  gain  access  to  them  for 
watering,  which  will  demand  more  attention 
than  when  a  plunging-bed  is  at  command.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  definitely  for  how  long  the 
pots  should  remain  in  the  dark,  but  usually  a 
period  of  six  weeks  answers  admirably.  The 
grower  must  exercise  his  own  judgment  upon 
this  point,  withdrawing  them  when  it  is  certain 
that  root-growth  is  good  and  some  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  tops.  In  the  case  of  Hyacinths 
the  top  should  be  about  the  same  size  as  a  Filbert 
nut  when  they  are  brought  into  the  light. 

AiTEK  Treatment. — The  period  immediately 
after  the  plants  have  been  brought  out  of  the 
dark  is  rather  a  critical  one,  for  in  the  desire  to 
bring  the  process  forward  one  may  easily  do 
wrong.  In  no  circumstances  must  they  come 
directly  into  full  light.  When  the  pots  are 
taken  out  the  growing  point  will  be  pale  yellow 
in  colour  and  the  action  of  strong  light  on  this 
will  be  unfavourable  ;  therefore,  for  the  first 
few  days  cover  plants  and  pots  with  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  newspaper,  withdrawing  them  one 
at  a  time  until  after  a  week  or  so  the  last  one 
will  be  removed,  liy  which  time  the  growth  will 
be  hard,  green  and  not  at  all  likely  to  suffer. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  water- 
ing with  the  utmost  care.  The  soil  must  never 
be  allowed  to  become  as  dry  as  dust.  It  is  not 
wise  to  commence  the  use  of  liquid  manure  until 
the  flowera  themselves  are  well  up  in  the 
sheath.  Hobace  J.  Wright. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

AKE  good  any  cuttings  which  may 
have  failed.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
put  in  cuttings  now,  but  they 
should  have  the  shelter  of  frames. 
Violas  and  Pansies  may  be  easily 
struck  in  quantity.  Take  the 
cuttings  from  young  growths  and  dibble  them  in 
a  shaded  border  which  has  been  prepared  by 
addmg  a  little  leaf-soil  and  sand.  If  a  large 
quantity  be  required,  they  may  be  put  in  with  a 
spade.  Keep  the  plants  that  are  being  grown 
for  spring  decorations  free  from  weeds,  and  water 
whenever  they  appear  to  be  suffering  from 
drought.  This  applies  to  Stocks,  Wallflowers, 
Pansies,  Lunaria,  Canterbury  Bells  and  Forget- 
me-nots. 

Carnations.  — Dig  or  trench  the  ground  that  is 
to  be  filled  with  these  plants.  A  good  layer  of 
cow  manure  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  each 
bed  or  border,  and  then  let  the  soil  lay  up  rough 
till  required  for  planting.  The  positions  for 
these  plants  must  be  varied  so  that  they  do  not 
all  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes  of  all  kinds  may  soon  be  lifted.  Keep 
all  varieties  true  to  name,  and  select  those  for 
table  use  and  place  them  in  the  dark.  Then 
choose  those  for  seed  and  leave  them  in  an 
exposed  position  for  a  few  days.  Potatoes  do 
well  and  keep  perfectly  in  cool,  dry  sheds  with 
some  mats  or  straw  thrown  over  them,  or  they 
do  equally  well  in  clamps  when  they  cannot  be 
given  shed  room. 

Carrots. — Take  up  and  store  early  varieties  in 
sand  or  ashes  outside  or  in  cool  sheds.  Continue 
to  thin  those  sown  to  stand  the  winter. 

Radishes. — Sow  seeds  of  these  to  draw  late. 
They  make  a  nice  addition  to  salads. 

Cucumbers. — Prepare  the  house  to  accommo- 
date these  by  giving  it  a  thorough  clean.  Make 
a  small  hot- bed  over  the  pipes  with  fresh  material, 
and  then  place  on  the  soil,  which  should  also  be 
fresh  and  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam  with  a 
little  leaf-soil  and  decayed  manure.  Plant  as 
soon  as  the  soil  gets  nice  and  warm,  and  keep  the 
night  temperature  not  lower  than  6.')°. 

Plants   Under  Glass. 

Bulbs  for  forciny.  — Continue  to  pot  up  Tulips 
and  Hyacinths  of  the  early  types.  Roman 
Hyacinths  are  most  useful  for  supplying  plenty 
of  cut  flowers,  and  also  for  conservatory  and 
house  decoration.  When  potted  place  them  in 
the  open  under  a  wall,  stand  the  pots  close 
together  and  put  over  them  some  screened  coal 
ashes  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  or  8  inches. 

Gloxinias. — As  these  cease  to  flower  place  the 
pots  in  a  dry  position,  reduce  the  moisture 
gradually  and  when  the  foliage  has  gone  lay  them 
on  their  sides  in  a  protected  position. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vinwies  that  have  been  cleared  may  now  be 
kept  well  syringed  and  the  laterals  cut  back.  If 
any  insects  abound  some  good  insecticide  should 
be  used  in  the  water  when  .syringing.  A  little 
fire  heat  must  now  be  kept  on  all  late  houses  at 
night,  and  Muscats  not  quite  finished  may  be 
kept  up  to  70'  ;  but  all  ripe  Grapes  must  have  a 
low  temperature,  just  enough  to  keep  them  dry. 
If  wasps  prevail  lose  no  time  in  tacking  on  wasp- 
proof  netting.  This  is  much  better  than  putting 
the  Grapes  in  muslin  bags,  as  in  the  latter  process 
the  bloom  becomes  damaged  and  one  cannot  see 
to  cut  out  bad  berries  as  they  appear. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 
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FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 
SrHizANTHUS. — Those  who  wish  to  have  a  bright 
display  of  flowers  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory during  the  early  summer  months  should  not 
overlook  the  Sohizanthus.  S.  wisetonensis  is  a 
well-known  compact  strain,  and  excellent  for  pot 
culture.  S.  pinnatus  candidissimus  is  pure  white, 
and  is  also  an  excellent  pot  plant  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  To  have  these  at  their  best  seed 
should  be  sown  now  in  6-ineh  pots  filled  with  a 
sandy  mixture,  of  which  the  bulk  is  composed  of 
good  loam  with  a  fair  addition  of  decayed 
manure.  Sow  several  seeds  in  each  pot.  and  as 
the  seedlings  develop  thin  down  gradually  to 
from  three  to  four  plants  in  each  pot.  The  best 
place  for  the  seed-pots  is  a  cold  frame,  and  later 
on  as  winter  approaches  they  should  be  moved  to 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  or  cool 
vinery,  the  coolest  treatment  being  the  best. 

Chrysanthe.mums. 
If  not  already  done,  the  buds  should  now  be 
taken.  As  fast  as  these  form  in  the  points  of 
the  shoots  they  must  be  examined,  and  if  found 
of  good  form,  devoid  of  any  irregularity  or 
blemisli,  they  should  be  taken.  This  phrase  is  a 
common  one  among  cultivators,  but  to  the 
inexperienced  it  may  be  misleading.  It  really 
means  removing  all  side  shoots  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  energy  of  the  whole  plant  into  the 
swelling  of  the  flower-buds.  If  the  removal  of  the 
shoots  is  deferred  for  a  few  days  longer  than  is 
necessary,  they  appear  to  rob  the  bud  of  its 
power  of  development  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
seems  to  lack  power  to  swell  to  its  normal  size, 
and  consequently  receives  a  check. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Figs  in  pots. — Those  that  were  forced  early 
and  have  since  been  top-dressed  or  repotted 
should  now  be  placed  outdoors  in  a  sheltered 
sunny  position.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
tlioroughly  mature  the  young  wood.  If  the  top- 
dressing  or  repotting  of  the  trees  has  not  been 
attended  to,  it  should  be  done  before  the  foliage 
falls  and  root  action  has  become  inactive. 

Melons. — Plants  bearing  fruit  nearing  maturity 
must  now  be  carefully  watered,  giving  enough 
only  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  At  the  same  time 
guard  against  permitting  it  to  become  dry,  for  if 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  suffer  and  their  foliage 
flag  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  impaired. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Leeks  and  Celery. — Both  are  now  growing 
rapidly  and  need  attention  in  the  way  of 
removing  weeds  and  earthing.  Before  this  is 
done  make  sure  that  they  are  thoroughly  moist 
at  the  roots.  The  appearance  of  the  ground  is 
sometimes  misleading,  as  it  looks  sufficiently 
moist,  but  on  examining  the  soil  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  it  may  be  found  quite  dry. 
Work  the  Dutch  hoe  rather  deeply  between  the 
rows  of  Leeks  to  loosen  the  soil  a  little,  then 
draw  it  carefully  up  to  the  necks  of  the  plants, 
repeating  the  operation  as  the  plants  grow.  In 
moulding  up  the  Celery  plants  let  the  soil  be 
broken  up  finely  early  in  the  day  with  the  spade, 
and  mould  up  the  Celery  in  the  afternoon,  when 
both  plants  and  soil  are  thoroughly  dry.  Before 
this  is  done  with  late  batches  give  the  plants  a 
good  soaking  of  liquid  manure.  Failing  liquid 
manure  or  soot,  guano  may  be  used. 

Flower  Garden. 
PenlstemoHs  and  Ghoire  Antirrhinums.  -Now 
is  the  time  to  propagate  these.  Choose  cuttings 
from  the  bases  of  the  plants.  These  do  well 
inserted  in  light  soil  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame, 
shaded  from  bright  sun  and  kept  fairly  close 
by  placing  lights  over  them  until  eallused,  but 
once  rooting  has  commenced  expose  them  fully 
during  favourable  weather. 

T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 
AshweUthorpe,  Norwich, 
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BOOKS. 


Kew  Gardens.*  —  The  title  of  this 
volume  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  although  the 
twenty-four  excellent  coloured  illustrations  are 
all  of  views  telating  to  the  famous  gardens,  the 
greater  part  of  the  letterpress  is  devoted  to  a 
history  of  Kew  as  a  parish,  including,  of  course, 
a  history  of  the  gardens.  Such  a  history  is, 
undoubtedly,  of  considerable  interest,  and  the 
author  adopts  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  style 
in  which  to  record  it.  The  chapter  devoted  to 
"Visiting  the  Gardens"  is  of  a  very  meagre 
character,  and  might  well  have  been  improved 
and  much  extended.  For  the  visitor  who  has  a 
lazy  hour  or  two  to  spend  in  the  gardens  this 
chapter  might  suffice  as  a  guide,  but  to  the  real 
plant  lover  it  is  useless.  The  general  get-up  of 
the  book  and  the  coloured  plates  are  admirable, 
and  as  a  history  of  Kew  the  volume  is  of  value. 

The  Perfect  Garden. t— Among 
gardening  books  the  volume  now  under  notice 
will,  we  think,  rank  as  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
unique  and  instructive  that  have  been  published 
for  some  years.  In  addition  to  providing  a  mass 
of  instructive,  useful  and  practical  matter,  the 
author  has  adopted  a  high  literary  style  such  as 
we  seldom  find  in  books  relating  to  horticulture, 
thus  proving  that  a  combination  of  the  two  is 
quite  possible  when  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
writer.  Flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  both 
outdoor  and  under  glass,  are  dealt  with  in  a 
highly  interesting  manner,  the  chapters  on  "  The 
Cost  of  Gardening,"  "  How  to  Learn  Gardening," 
"Colour  for  All  Seasons,"  "When  and  How  to 
Make  the  Fruit  Garden "  and  "  A  Complete 
Kitchen  Garden"  being  particularly  good.  In 
addition  to  excellent  letterpress,  six  charming 
coloured  illustrations,  twenty-four  half-tone 
plates  and  nineteen  plans  are  givea,  while  the 
binding  is  suitable  to  adorn  any  bookshelf.  An 
excellent,  cheap  and  reliable  work. 

London   Parks  and  Gardens.^— 

The  author  of  this  handsome  new  work  is  already 
well  known  as  the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst,  whose 
"  History  of  Gardening  in  England  "  published  a 
few  years  ago  at  once  established  her  fame  as  a 
student  of  the  literary  and  historical  aspects  of 
horticulture.  In  the  work  now  under  notice  it 
is  abundantly  evident  that  the  researches 
necessary  for  her  former  work  have  materially 
helped  in  the  compilation  of  ' '  London  Parks  and 
Gardens,"  a  work  not  only  full  of  horticultural 
matter  relating  to  the  open  spaces  of  our  great 
metropolis,  but  replete  with  many  details  of 
historical  and  literary  interest  concerning  our 
parks  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  volume  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  binding,  printing 
and  illustrating  that  have  emanated  from  the 
press  in  recent  years.  It  is  tastefully  bound  and 
gilt-lettered,  and  in  size  is  a  large  octavo. 
Thirty- five  illustrations  in  colour  from  drawings 
by  Lady  Victoria  Manners  adorn  its  pages,  and 
we  notice  that  the  book  is  rightly  furnished  with 
an  excellent  index.  We  should  exceed  our  scope 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  review  in  detail  the 
contents  of  the  376  pages,  all  of  them  brimful  of 
interest  and  written  in  a  style  that  commands 
the  reader's  attention.  The  most  we  can  attempt 
is  to  give  just  a  superficial  outline  of  the  subject 
headings,  which  are  as  follow,  viz.,  Hyde  Park, 
St.  James's  and  Green  Parks,  Regent's  Park, 
Greenwich  Park,  Municipal  Parks,  South  London 
Parks,  Commons  and  Open  Spaces,  Squares, 
Burial  Grounds,  Inns  of  Court,  Historical 
Gardens,  Private  Gardens,  &e.  There  is  a  list 
useful  for  those  interested  in  town  gardening  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  Hyde  Park  and 
Kensington    Gardens,    and    also    examples    of 


planting  flower-beds  in  Hyde  Park  in  1905-6. 
Some  of  the  full-paged  illustrations  in  colour  are 
very  attractive.  We  call  our  readers'  attention 
especially  to  Crocuses  in  Early  Spring,  St. 
James's  Park,  Spring  in  Regent's  Park,  The 
Inner  Temple  Garden,  Herbaceous  Border, 
Lambeth  Palace,  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  &c. — 
C.  H.  P. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  oecome  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


*  "Kew  Gardens."  Painted  by  T.  Mower  Martin,  R.C.A., 
described  by  A.  K.  Hope  Moncrieff.  London :  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Solio  Square,  W. 

t  "The  Perfect  Garden,"  how  to  keep  it  beautiful  and 
fruitful.  By  Walter  P.  Wright.  Price  6s.  net.  London  : 
Grant  Richards,  7,  Carlton  Street,  S.W. 

J  "London  Parks  and  Gardens."  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Cecil.    (Arch.  Constable  and  Co.,  London.) 


Autumn  Roses  fkom  Horsham,  Sussex. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham,  Sussex,  sends  good  flowers  of  some  of 
our  best  Roses  for  autumn  flowering.  Among 
others,  we  specially  noticed  G.  Nabonnand,  Grand 
Due  Adolphe  Luxem'oourg,  Climbing  Niphetos, 
La  France,  Fellenberg,  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy, 
Commandant  Felix  Faure,  Etoile  de  France, 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Corallina,  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Charles  Wood,  Eugene 
RAsal  and  Alfred  Colomb.  Naturally  these 
flowers  do  not  possess  the  same  depth  or 
substance  as  those  produced  in  the  summer,  but 
the  colour  and  fragrance  are  most  welcome  in 
these  shortening  days. 

Flowering  and  Ornamental  Follagb  Shrubs 
FROM  Duns. 
Dr.  McWatt  of  Morelands,  Duns,  N.B.,  sends 
excellent  sprays  of  various  hardy  shrubs.  Among 
others  we  noted  the  handsome  Spanish  Broom 
{Spartium  junceum),  Cytisus  eapitatus,  C. 
nigricans,  Hypericum  moserianum,  H.  m.  tricolor, 
Eseallonia  rubra,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles, 
Buddleia  variabilis  veitchiana  with  inflorescences 
15  inches  long,  Spiriea  japonica  Anthony  Waterer, 
S.  j.  ruberrima  and  Cornus  alba  Spfethii  with 
its  beautiful  golden  and  green  foliage.  Many 
of  these  are  flowering  several  weeks  later  than 
they  do  with  us,  and  consequently  are  all  the 
more  welcome. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— TA«  Editor  i-ntends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  loill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondejits "  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  IHB 
Garden,  iO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  LoTidon, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Sweet  Peas  diseased  (/.  N.  H.  G.). 

The  portions  of  plants  sent  are  affected  by  the 
mysterious  disease  commonly  known  as  ** streak." 
What  it  is  or  how  it  is  caused  does  not  appear 
to  be  known,  but  once  it  attacks  the  plant 
nothing   can    be   done,    except   to   pull   up   the 


affected  specimen  and  burn  it.  Usually  a  fungus 
named  Botrytis  cineria  is  found  on  affected 
plants,    but    this   is   probably   a   result   of    the 

**  streak  "  rather  than  the  cause. 

BiPds    attacking^    Sweet    Peas 

{E.  S.  P.). — We  cannot  say  why  the  birds  are 
attacking  the  Sweet  Peas,  and  the  meagre  details 
and  the  crushed  blooms  furnished  do  not  help  us 
at  all.  We  have  never  experienced  any  trouble 
in  this  direction.  It  may  be  that  the  birds  are 
after  aphides,  traces  of  which  we  found  on  the 
mangled  flowers  sent.  We  cannot  suggest  any 
remedy  unless  fuller  particulars  regarding 
position,  parts  of  the  plants  attacked  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  green  plants  in  the 
garden. 

Cateppillaps  on  Romneya  CoultepI  (G.  B. 

.S'rtcf'?//).— The  caterpillars  you  found  on  your  Romneya 
Coulteri  are  those  of  a  moth  belonging  to  the  family 
Geometrldse,  and  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
loopers,  on  account  of  their  hunching  their  backs  into 
a  loop  when  they  walk.  The  caterpillars  are  so  young 
that  I  cannot  be  certain  to  what  species  they  belong,  but 
they  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  winter  moth  in 
appearance  and  habits.  Spray  the  plant  with  a  solution 
of  arsenate  of  lead  or  paraffin  emulsion.— G.  S.  S. 

Rock  srapden  {Mis^  E.  ^f.).  —  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  advise  in  such  a  case  without  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  surroundings,  and  much  will  also  depend  upon 
what  phase  of  a  rock  garden  you  have  in  mind.  If  the 
trees  you  refer  to  are  quite  near  the  site  there  would  be  a 
possible  danger  from  the  roots  of  the  Elms  entering  the 
soil  and  thus  greatly  impoverishing  it.  In  this  way  the 
chances  of  success  are  not  great.  Cannot  you  give  us  a 
few  more  particulars,  and  we  will  do  our  beat  to  help  you. 
At  the  same  time  we  think  a  little  expert  advice  on  the 
spot  would  be  much  the  best. 

Lillum  speclosum  {E.  M.  S.).~lf  all  the  Liliums 

are  like  the  one  sent  for  our  inspection,  it  is  clear  that 
the  bulbs  have  been  attacked  by  fungus  at  their  bases, 
and  this  precluding  them  from  the  further  producing  of 
main  roots  exhaustion  is  the  natural  result.  The  bulbs 
were  in  all  probability  imported  roots,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  these  for  shipment  from  Japan,  coupled  with 
the  long  period  of  confinement  in  air-tight  cases,  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  trouble.  The  bulbs  in  the  first 
year  were  obviously  assisted  to  tlie  flowering  stage  by  the 
production  of  so  large  a  number  of  stem-roots,  the  bulbs 
meanwhile  making  no  basal  roots,  hence  the  failiu-e. 

Lawn  extension  (/>.  rajidfr//).— Sowing  seeds, 
we  think,  would  prove  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  end. 
If  sown  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September,  the 
lawn  could  be  used  towards  the  middle  of  the  next 
summer,  provided,  of  course,  the  grass  had  grown  well 
and  that  it  had  been  rolled,  mown  and  properly  cared  for 
in  the  meantime  The  ground  should  be  dug  up  as  soon 
as  available,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  order  that 
the  grass  and  all  weeds  may  be  killed.  To  help  to  this 
end  the  ground  should  be  rolled  and  harrowed  or  forked 
over  occasionally.  Before  the  seed  is  sown  the  ground 
should  be  dug  as  deep  as  the  gravel  bottom  will  allow, 
adding  2  inches  of  new  soil  and  a  fair  dressing  of  rotten 
manure.  The  surface  should  be  lightly  rolled  and  after- 
wards raked  over  before  the  seed  is  sown,  choosing  a  dry 
and  perfectly  still  day  to  carry  out  this  work.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  broadcast  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  four 
bushels  to  the  acre.  No  clover  should  be  included  The 
seeds  should  be  rolled  in  as  soon  as  sown  with  a  fairly 
heavy  roller,  in  order  to  flx  them  firmly  in  the  soil  and  to 
prevent  the  wind  blowing  them  about.  They  must  be 
protected  from  birds  until  they  have  made  about  1  inch  of 
growth,  when  they  will  be  safe  from  further  depredation. 
The  best  way  of  protecting  them  is  to  hire  two  boys  at 
about  03.  per  week,  one  to  go  on  duty  at  daylight  until 
mid-day  and  the  other  from  mid-day  to  dark.  The  grass 
had  better  not  be  cut  until  spring,  and  then  on  the  first 
occasion  with  the  scythe  and  not  too  low.  The  seed  will 
require  protection  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  bUgrhted  ('S'.  AVmfo).  —  Your 
plants  are  affected  with  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  Rose,  mildew.  This  fungus  is  very  pre- 
valent just  now,  owing  to  the  changeable  tem- 
peratures we  have  experienced.  Mildew  can  be 
considerably  checked,  if  not  really  cured,  if  the 
plants  are  sprayed  as  soon  as  the  slightest 
appearance  of  mildew  is  manifest.  A  very  good 
wash  to  spray  with  is  a  solution  of  Lifebouy 
soap.  Take  half  a  bar  and  dissolve  it  in  three 
gallons  of  soft  water,  then  spray  every  two  or 
three  days,  using  a  fine  sprayer  for  the  purpose. 

Roses  wrlth  gpeen  centres  (Jf.  S.  ir.).— 
Probably  your  soil  is  too  rich  tor  Roses.  This  will 
often  cause  the  malformed,  green-centred  buds  such  as 
you  send  But  this  year  there  is  much  complaint  of 
this  malformation,  and  we  consider  it  arises  from  cold 
winds  and  spring  frosts,  which  chill  the  embryo  Hewer- 
buds.    Try  the  plan  of  pruning  your  plants  later,  say,  the 
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end  of  March,  and  cut  back  rather  more  severely.  The 
variety  we  believe  to  be  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  and, 
strangely,  this  sort  is  much  given  to  produce  its  buds  of 
the  first  crop  like  this.  The  latter  blooms  are  seldom 
deformed. 

Tpalnln^r  weeping  Roses  (R.  W.  A.).— If  the 
Koses  you  planted  last  autumn  were  of  the  wichuraiana 
tribe,  they  will  form  drooping  heads  naturally,  but  if  of 
the  multiflora  group,  such  as  Crimson  Rambler,  Aglaia 
and  Blush  Rambler,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tie  down  their 
growths  for  the  first  year  or  two.  We  usually  prune  the 
latter  tribe  rather  closely  the  first  season  in  March,  but 
where  this  was  not  done  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  any  old 
shoots  not  wanted  at  once  and  the  young  growths  which 
have  come  mainly  from  the  crown  of  the  head  may  be 
tied  over.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  attach  a 
piece  of  tarred  twine  to  the  end  of  the  shoots,  then  bow 
them  over  umbrella  fashion  and  secure  the  string  to  the 
stem  of  the  tree.  Where  tbe  young  growths  are  not 
numerous  some  of  the  old  shoots  may  be  so  tied  over. 
The  shortening  back  of  any  laterals  we  defer  until  March. 
The  pruning  of  the  wichuraiana  group  merely  consists  in 
removing  some  growths  when  overcrowded  and  shortening 
back  laterals  in  March.  These  Roses  are  apt  to  droop  in 
a  verj-  crowded  fashion,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  some 
growers  place  a  hoop  beneath  the  growths  to  keep  them 
outward.  This  may  be  done  according  to  taste.  The 
Ayrshire  and  evergreen  Roses  should  be  treated  the  same 
as  the  wichuraiana  group. 

Rose-gi'owing'  fop  the  w^opkSng  man 
(Fm/(i- -S'.).— We  can  assure  you  that  such  enthusiasm  as 
yours  will  enable  you  to  overcome  many  obstacles.  Do 
not  be  downhearted  because  certain  books  recommend 
things  out  of  your  reach,  for  you  can  make  your  own 
insecticides  and  fertilisers  in  a  very  inexpensive  manner, 
and  as  to  the  knowledge  how  to  prune  and  cultivate, 
study  these  columns  carefully  and  you  cannot  fail  to  learn 
much  that  will  be  useful.  As  to  the  time  taken  up  for 
the  necessary  work,  we  have  known  enthusiastic  men 
take  a  lantern  and  do  their  pruning  when  they  had  no 
time  by  day.  .Tust  follow  our  hints  week  by  week  and 
make  notes  for  future  guidance.  If  possible,  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  clever  amateur  or  gardener  and  watch 
him  do  the  work.  Gardeners  are  a  very  sociable  set  of 
men  and  are  always  willing  to  impart  of  their  experience 
if  approached  in  tlie  right  manner.  Some  of  the  medal 
Roses  have  been  grown  in  gravel  pits  before  now,  so  do 
not  despair  because  you  are  near  a  quarry.  Try  and 
gather  some  soil  from  the  hedgerows  or  surface  soil  any- 
where close  by  and  mix  this  with  any  of  the  sewage 
material  you  have  that  is  not  too  fresh.  About  five  or 
six  parts  of  such  soil  to  one  part  of  the  sewage  should 
make  good  material.  Throw  this  all  together  in  a  heap 
and  keep  it  stirred  over  now  and  then.  This  heap  could 
be  collected  during  the  summer  and  would  be  in  readiness 
by  October,  when  you  should  plant.  Each  position  where 
you  propose  to  plant  a  Rose  should  be  excavated  out  to 
a  depth  of  2  feet  if  you  can,  more  if  possible.  Break  up 
the  bottom  so  that  water  can  drain  away,  then  fill  the 
holes  with  the  prepared  compost.  Holes  about  18  inches 
wide  each  way  would  do.  Tread  the  soil  in  firmly  and 
plant  about  two  weeks  afterwards.  A  bag  of  bone-meal 
would  only  cost  you  a  few  shillings.  This  is  a  splendid 
manure.  Give  each  plant  a  large  handful  each  spring 
and  hoe  it  well  into  the  soil.  The  labour  spent  on 
making  the  positions  will  be  well  repaid.  A  little  tact 
on  your  part  in  securing  the  help  of  some  carman  to 
collect  such  soil  as  we  advise  should  enable  you  to  obtain 
it  without  much  difticulty.  We  can  recommend  the 
.  following  for  the  various  positions  you  name.  Six  good 
ramblers  for  your  pergola  would  he :  Crimson  Rambler, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha,  Blush  Rambler  Gardenia  and 
Alberio  Barbier  ;  six  bush  to  grow  between  the  ramblers: 
Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Pharisaer,  Mme.  Ravary  and  La  France;  climber  for 
arbour  to  make  a  dense  cover :  Fi'licit6  Perp^tue  ;  six 
standard  Roses  :  Grliss  an  Teplitz,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  and  Conrad  F.  Meyer ;  six  drooping  Roses  for 
arches  ;  Lady  Gay,  Rubin,  Waltham  Bride,  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere,  R6ve  d'Or  and  Aglaia. 


dishes  of  Nectarines  which  were  marred  in  the  same  way 
as  our  correspondent  complains  of.  Red  spider  is  some- 
times responsible  for  the  shrivelling  of  the  skin  and  the 
absence  of  colour  in  Nectarines,  and  so  is  bright,  hot  sun 
shining  on  the  young  fruit  while  it  is  wet,  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  a^rent  has  been  the 
cause  in  this  instance. 

Goosebeppies  and  Red  and  AVhlte 
Cuppants  denuded  of  leaves  by  catep- 
pillaps  [A.  P.  I.  5.).— Try  Abol.  The  soot  and  lime  ia  a 
good  stimulating  mixture  for  promoting  growth  in  the 
trees. 

Ppuning-  Apple,  Peap  and  Cheppy  tpees 
{Apple,  Brocklem.—VfG  presume  that  the  Apple,  Pear  and 
Cherry  trees  in  your  garden  are  in  bush  or  pyramid 
form,  not  standards.  Each  tree  will  have  a  certain 
number  of  main  branches  or  limbs  radiating  from  the 
main  stem  or  trunk  of  the  tree.  From  each  of  these 
branches  will  emanate  a  large  number  of  side  shoots  of 
this  year's  growth.  These  side  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
at  once,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  to  within  six  leaves  of  their 
base,  and  the  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  the  main 
branches  should  not  be  shortened  at  all.  This  is  what  is 
called  summer  pruning.  We  presume  the  Cherries  are 
sweet  dessert  ones  and  not  Morellos,  as  the  latter  have  to 
be  pruned  difi'erently.  The  effect  of  this  summer  pruning 
will  be  that  the  growth  left  on  the  trees  will  be  exposed 
to  more  light  and  air,  and  the  buds  for  next  year's  fruiting 
will  be  better  developed  and  ripened.  Winter  pruning 
afterwards  will  consist  in  cutting  those  side  shoots  still 
shorter;  in  fact,  to  within  three  buds  of  their  junction 
with  the  main  branch,  meaning  their  base.  The  leading 
shoots  on  the  main  branches  which  have  so  far  not  been 
cut  at  all  may  now  be  shortened  by  one-third  their  length. 
This  process  of  pruning  should  be  repeated  evety  year. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Grapes    mouldy    and     splitting: 

(.4.  K,  M.). — The  reason  for  the  splitting  of  the 
Madresfield  Court  Grape  and  the  succeeding 
mould  on  the  berries  is  that  the  Vines  have 
been  grown  in  too  damp  and  close  an  atmosphere. 
Give  more  air  day  and  night,  and  until  the 
mischief  is  stopped  provide  a  fair  amount  of  heat 
in  the  hot-water  pipes  in  order  to  create  a  greater 
buoyancy  and  circulation  of  the  air  ;  also  keep 
this  Vine  rather  drier  at  the  roots.  This  will 
arrest  the  splitting,  and  by  keeping  a  little 
artificial  heat  in  the  pipes  until  the  Grapes  are 
all  cut,  and  by  cutting  away  all  bad  berries, 
you  ouglit  not  to  be  trovibled  in  this  way  again. 
No  doubt  the  Sweetwater  Grapes  are  suffering 
from  the  same  cause.  The  dew-like  drops  on  the 
Black  Haraburghs  would  indicate  that  the  Vine 
is  more  or  less  infested  with  mealy  bug,  a  most 
undesirable  peat. 

Peaches  shrivelling  (X  .S'.).— .fudging  at  various 
shows  this  year,  we  have  come  across  many  otherwise  tine 


fine  gas  lime  on  the  surface  later  on  and  deeply  dug  in 
early  in  the  year  will  clear  the  soil. 
Diseased    Tomato    leaves    (Tf.    ilf.).  —  Your 

Tomato  plants  are  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  a  disease 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Potato  disease.  It  is  gene- 
rally caused  by  the  crippling  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  by 
the  application  in  too  strong  a  dose  of  some  concen- 
trated manure,  or  by  too  much  water  at  the  roots  in 
late  winter  and  early  spring,  combined  with  cold  draughts 
of  wind.  There  is  no  cure  for  it.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  try  to  help  the  plants  to  finish  their  crops  by  careful 
watering,  ample  ventilation  day  and  night,  with  slight 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  during  cold  weather. 
Root  out  and  burn  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
gathered  ;  turn  out  the  soil  and  burn  this  also  if  you  can. 
Do  not  grow  Tomatoes  in  the  same  house  again  for  at  least 
twelve  months. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN, 
Peas   and  soil  fop  examination 

[Mack). — From  what  you  say  it  would  appear 
that  plants  of  all  kinds  die  in  the  soil,  and  this 
indicates  that  the  soil  itself  is  at  fault,  either 
containing  something  which  should  not  be  there 
or  lacking  something  which  should.  A  test  of 
the  soil  shows  that  there  is  very  little  lime 
present,  and  it  would  be  well  to  see  whether  a 
dressing  of  lime  put  on  in  the  autumn  would 
improve  matters.  If  not,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  complete  analysis  of  the  soil  made,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  any  substance  was  present 
in  the  soil  that  should  not  be  there. 

Killing:    the    Asparag^us    beetle 

[Hon.  Miss  P.). — As  regards  your  Asparagus 
beds,  I  can  only  suggest  that  you  should  dig  in 
a  good  dressing  of  gas-lime  or  Vaporite  where 
the  plants  grew  and  allow  the  soil  to  have  a 
complete  fallow  for  some  months  and  to  make 
fresh  beds  as  far  from  the  old  ones  as  possible. 
The  grubs  of  the  Asparagus  beetle  which  have 
been  feeding  on  the  grass  will  become  chrysa- 
lides when  full  grown  in  small  cocoons  in  the 
ground.  When  the  beetles  emerge  in  the  spring 
they  feed  on  the  young  shoots,  so  that  it  is 
desirable  to  kill  the  grubs  or  chrysalides  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  case  any  escape  the  effects  of  the 
dressing,  the  further  the  new  beds  are  from  the 
old  ones  the  less  chance  the  beetles  have  of 
reaching  them.  If  any  of  the  grubs  are  now 
feeding  on  the  grass  out  it  down  and  burn  it  as 
it  lies. —G.  S.  S. 

Tomato  leaves  ^one  wrong  (Noficey—We 
have  closely  examined  the  leaves  and  cannot  trace  any 
disease  or  even  insect  pests,  but  the  leaves  are  very  thin 
and  lack  substance.  We  think  they  have  been  grown  in  a 
very  warm  place,  and,  being  thin,  have  got  scorched, 
which  accounts  for  the  minute  spot.  The  specimen  sent 
was  very  small  and  young,  and  a  thorough  examination 
was  difticult.  If  you  had  sent  a  few  details  as  to  the  soil, 
culture  and  other" matters,  it  would  have  helped  us  greatly. 
Kindly  say  if  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  planted  out  and 
your  treatment,  and  what  food  given,  if  any. 

Onions  attacked  by  cateppillaps  ( fr. 
LobnDny^We  advise  you  to  cut  away  the  tops  of  the 
badly-alfected  plants  and  burn  them,  and  then  spray  the 
plants  with  the  following  solution :  Dissolve  loz.  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  then  add 
enough  water  to  make  from  two  to  three  gallons.  This 
will  destroy  the  minute  pest  or  larvie,  or  you  may  get  the 
better-known  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  spray  with  this  late 
in  the  day,  and  early  the  next  morninLi  spray  with  clear 
water,  but  you  will  find  the  sulphide  of  potassium  most 
effective,  cheap  and  reliable.  I'.y  cutting  away  some  of 
the  worst  or  most  affected  plants,  of  course  you  arrest 
growth,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  bad  you  could  try  the 
remedy  advised  first ;  but  the  Onion  growth  should  now  be 
well  advanced  so  that  you  would  not  lose  much,  and  you 
would  gain  in  the  end.  When  the  crop  is  cleared  give  the 
land  a  rest  till  spring.  (Jrow  the  Onions  as  far  away  as 
possible  another  season,  but  if  you  use  lime  this  autumn 
freely  you  will  get  rid  of  the  pest,  or  a  thin  dressing  of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ppesepvlng'  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  and 
Mappo^vs  (fl.  C).— Please  see  the  Prize  Essay  article 
in  The  Garden,  August  15. 

Sulphate  of  potash  (A.  S.).—Aq  ounce  of  this 
chemical  manure  may  be  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water 
and  so  used.  A  good  way  to  make  liquid  manure  is  to 
dissolve  lib.  of  the  sulphate  in  20  gallons  of  water  in  a 
large  tub,  adding  also  in  a  coarse  bag  a  peck  of  good  soot 
and  a  few  ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Judgring"  cottagre  grapdens  and  allot- 
ments {J<ea<}ci).— The  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  have 
no  rules  or  regulations  relating  to  this  matter.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
to  Mr.  A.  Dean,  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
one  of  the  Surrey  county  judges,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
readily  furnish  you  with  tlie  practice  prevalent  in  Surrey, 
where  many  hundreds  of  such  things  are  judged  yearly. 

Fish  manupe  (T.  C.).— We  know  of  no  book  which 
deals  with  the  manufacture  of  fish  manure  or,  as  com- 
monly called,  guano.  To  publish  such  a  book  would  be 
practically  giving  away  the  secrets  of  the  trade.  How- 
ever, what  is  done  apparently  is  that  refuse  fish  to  be  so 
utilised  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  so  that  flesh  and  bone 
will  grind  up  into  a  coarse  powder.  Usually  also  is 
added  to  it  some  finely-crushed  kainit  or  other  potassic 
manure,  and  the  combination  is  known  as  fish  potash 
guano.  It  is  a  really  valuable  manure,  especially  when 
used  as  a  dressing  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  for 
com  and  root  crops.  Such  a  dressing  follows  on  a 
previous  one  of  farmyard  manure.  Any  fish  manure 
dressing  should  be  speedily  buried  in  the  soil,  as  its 
strong  smell  attracts  dogs  and  cats.  After  the  dried 
matter  has  been  ground  it  should  be  run  through  a  screen 
with  an  inch  mesh,  to  remove  any  portions  of  bone  too 
large  and  which  may  be  better  for  further  grinding. 

WopklniT  a  small  holding  (Novice).— An  area 
of  land  from  six  to  eight  acres  is  practically  a  small  hold- 
ing. If  you  could  obtain  fairly  good  land  on  lease  at,  say, 
£3  per  acre  per  year,  your  rent  would,  of  course,  be  £.13  or 
£24.  To  that  you  would  have  to  add  probably  £4  per  year 
for  rates.  If  the  site  was  within  an  easy  distance  of  a 
railway  station,  you  could  get  manure  from  London  and 
carted  on  to  the  land  for  about  63.  to  7s.  per  ton,  and  you 
would  need  at  least  25  tons  per  acre  to  grow  vegetables 
and  Strawberries.  If  the  land  had  hitherto  only  been 
ploughed,  you  would  have  to  spend  at  least  £2  per  acre  to 
have  it  deeply  dug.  and  without  deep  working  and  liberal 
manuring  the  crops  would  be  poor.  From  £5  to  £6  would 
have  to  be  spent  for  seeds,  and  from  £5  to  £10  for  Potatoes 
to  plant.  Labour  to  generally  crop  and  cultivate  would  be 
a  formidable  item.  Then,  with  ever  so  good  crops,  the 
question  of  how  to  dispose  of  them  would  be  of  great 
importance.  Not  only  should  a  good  market  be  fairly 
near,  but  it  should  be  one  where  there  is  a  fair  average 
demand  for  such  produce.  Baskets  and  getting  to  market 
necessitate  expense.  Generally,  therefore,  the  outlay  is 
considerable  and  the  risk  material.  A  really  good,  honest, 
practical  foreman  would  be  a  great  help,  especially  as  you 
are  quite  ignorant  of  gardening,  and  this  is  very  unfortu- 
nate. Your  prospects  of  success,  as  you  see,  depend  on 
so  many  things.  If  we  advised  you  to  do  all  that  is  in 
mind,  we  might  seriously  mislead  you.  Circumstances 
and  general  conditions,  especially  with  luck  to  get  good 
land  cheap  in  a  favourable  place,  might  help  towards 
success  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  result  in  failure. 
It  is  too  serious  a  matter  for  us  to  accept  further  responsi- 
bility than  so  far  has  been  incurred. 

Names  of  fpuit.— 3/)^^  Parr.—l,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ;  2,  Sugarloaf ;  3,  Schoolmaster ;  4,  Improved 
Keswick  Codlin ;  5,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet ;  7,  Worcester 
Pearmain  ;  8,  Potts'  Seedling  ;  9,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  syn. 

Wellington;  10.  Devonshire  Quarrenden. Apple  Brock- 

leij.—l,ia  in  too  unripe  and  undeveloped  condition  for  us 
to  distinguish  it.     Please  send  a  specimen   again  when 

nearly  ripe.     2,  the  red  one,  is  Worcester  Pearmain. 

II.  77.— We  think  your  fruits  are  Nectarine  Pineapple, 
Peach  Stirling  Castle  and  Apple  Lord  Derby.  The  speci- 
mens were  too  poor  to  name  with  certainty. 

Names  of  plaints.— Surrite.—l,  Achillea  Ptarmica 
flore-pleno  ;  2,  Armeria  niaritima  ;  3,  Sedum  spectabile  ; 

I,  Solidago  canadensis. W.  0.  ^.—Euphorbia  Lathyris 

(the   Taper  Spurge).     It  is  not  edible. Rhnga ft.— The 

crushed  specimen  sent  appears  to  be  Salvia  splendens.  but 

we  cannot  name  it  with  certainty. ^f.  Farrant.— Cam- 

panula  primuliefolia ;    Gilia  capitata. .1.    L.    Ford — 

Pinus  Strobus. C.  li.  (?.— Clematis  Viticella  rubra. 

S.  M.  S.  M"iicric(f.—Co\\ite&  arborescens. E.  Ballard. 

—Rhus  glabra. 
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BDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  depa/rtment  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  setid  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  icish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  urishes  to  make 
thf  " ATiswers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistaiice. 
All  communications  mu^t  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
O^A-RDEN,  accon^anied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles^  and  notes, 
biui  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  ca/re,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamips 
are  enclosed,  he  vnU  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions,  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  m,ust  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  loill  be 
treated  with.  

Vhe  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  Jor  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
a/nd  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  a>s  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offi-ces:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    COMPETI- 
TION FOR  OUR  READERS. 

WE  frequently  receive  photographs 
from  our  readers  of  some  pretty 
spot  or  corner  in  their  gardens, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
it  would  be  interesting  if  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best 
examples  sent  in.  We  therefore  offer  a  first  prize 
of  two  guineas  for  the  best  photograph  of  a 
reader's  garden,  and  a  second  prize  of  one  guinea. 
Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  description  of  the  garden.  Photographs 
must  be  sent  addressed  to  "  The  Editor,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C, "on  or  before  October  31,  and  the  envelope 
or  wrapper  must  be  marked  on  the  outside 
"  Photographic  Competition,"  and  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  which  appears  in  the  advertisement 
pages.  Each  photograph  must  have  the  sender's 
name  and  address  plainly  written  on  the  back. 
Rejected  photographs  will  be  returned  if  stamps 
are  enclosed  for  postage.  The  Editor  reserves  the 
right  to  use  any  photograph  and  description  that 
does  not  win  a  prize,  and  his  decision  must  be 
regarded  as  final. 


THE   NEW  CLASSIFICATION 
OF   DAFFODILS 

SOMETHING  new  seems  to  have  a  fasci- 
nation for  most  people.  Lovers  of  the 
Narcissus  tribe  have  for  many  years 
been  talking  of  species,  varieties, 
classes,  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of 
their  favourite  flower.  The  only  persons  or  firm 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  create  a  published 
stud-book  are  Messrs.  Barr.  Mr.  Peter  Barr, 
working  from  Parkinson  downward,  made  use  of 
the  knowledge  collected  by  Messrs.  Salisbury, 
Haworth,  Herbert,  Baker,  Burbidge  and  others, 
and  founded  the  catalogue,  which,  published  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  forms  the  most  complete 
catalogue  which  exists  of  the  Narcissus  tribe. 

There  are,  however,  some  people  who  object 
to  the  dog  Latin  descriptions  of  plants  which  are 
useful  to  all  European  nations,  and  who  want 
everything  described  in  vulgar  English,  often 
using  words  in  their  own  sense  of  what  they 
mean  and  not  necessarily  in  the  correct  sense. 
The  few  Latin  words  used  in  the  above-mentioned 
catalogue  are  easy  to  understand,  and  those  who 
have  been  for  years  accustomed  to  their  use  will 
be  sorry  to  lose  them. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  new 
classification  adopted,  or  manufactured,  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  be  accepted 
generally,  uor  need  it  be  takeA  up  by  local 
societies  for  the  regulation  of  their  prize 
schedules  in  such  a  hurry  as  the  Midland  Daffodil 
Society  seeifls  to  have  been.     It  appears  to  many 


that  the  old  classification  should  be  held  to  as 
regards  the  species,  and  that  cross-breeds 
between  species  should  form  a  class  of  garden 
hybrids,  which  might  be  distinguished  by  arbi- 
trary divisions.  Thus  one  might  have  the 
Pseudo-Nareissus  in  all  its  varieties  forming  the 
Magni-Coronati  section,  and  all  flowers  obtained 
by  cross-fertilisation  from  the  members  of  this 
section.  Then  the  Narcissus  would,  with  its 
varieties,  form  the  Parvi-Coronati  section,  with 
all  flowers  obtained  by  crosses  between  parents 
of  this  section.  This  would  leave  the  Medio- 
Coronati  for  garden  hybrids,  flowers  obtained  by 
hybridisation  of  Magni-Coronati,  and  Parvi- 
Coronati,  or  by  cross-fertilisation  of  flowers 
belonging  to  this  section. 

The  Tazettas  or  Polyanthus  Narcissus  would 
form  a  class  for  themselves  with  all  their 
hybrids.  The  smell  of  these  flowers,  though 
loved  by  the  Oriental,  is  not  a  favourite  in 
England,  and  as  a  rule  the  race  does  not  love  the 
climate.  If  we  look  at  the  unfinished  state  of 
the  classified  list  of  Daffodil  names,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  dismayed  at  the  power  left  for  next 
season  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  at  various 
shows  of  the  Narcissus  tribe.  There  are  just 
2,200  names  in  the  catalogiie  and  of  these  790 
are  unelassed.  One  would  think  it  would  have 
been  wiser  if  committees  had  allowed  the  new 
classification  to  have  been  completed  before 
adopting  it.  Many  who  do  not  know  the 
ways  and  customs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  expect  that  a  radical  change 
of  this  sort  ought  to  be  carried,  not  only 
by  the  whole  Narcissus  committee,  but  also 
by  a  vote  of  the  members  at  the  annual 
meeting.  A  Daffodil  Lover. 


This  list  of  names  officially  appeared  about 
the  third  week  in  August,  and  is  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  popularity  of  the  flower 
and  the  marvellous  results  that  have  been 
attained  by  the  labours  of  hybridisers.  It  is 
a  long  step  from  Herbert  to  Engleheart,  and 
could  the  former  see  the  creations  of  his  dis- 
tinguished follower  he  would  rub  his  eyes  with 
amazement.  The  classification  is  intended  only 
for  show  purposes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  always  considered  in  this  aspect.  The 
divisions  are  purely  arbitrary,  as  it  was  felt  that 
any  other  system  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  English  names  have  been  adopted.  These 
are  as  follow  :  1,  Long  trumpets  ;  2,  short  trum- 
pets ;  3,  large  cups  ;  4,  small  cups  ;  5,  flat  cups  ; 
6,  doubles  ;  7,  bunch-flowered.  At  present  this 
classification  has  been  adopted  by  the  Devon, 
Brecon  and  Midland  (Birmingham)  societies  for 
their  1909  schedules.  Another  year,  if  it  is 
taken  up  at  all  generally,  various  sub-divisions 
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will  be  indicated  in  a  second  edition.  Thus  what 
are  called  pure  Poets  will  be  marked,  and  bicolor, 
white  and  yellow  trumpets  indicated.  The  main 
thing  that  will  make  it  so  useful,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, is  that  every  flower  is  placed  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  above  classes.  Naturally,  there 
are  mistakes  in  the  present  issue  ;  but  even  with 
tliese  mistakes  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  harassed  exhibitors  and  doubtful 
judges.  Joseph  Jacob. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

October  7  and  8. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  early  autumn  exhibition.  Crystal 
Palace.  

Oup  Rose  number.— We  hope  to 
publish  a  Rose  number  on  October  10.  A 
coloured  plate  of  the  Rose  Joseph  Lowe  will  be 
given,  and  the  number  will  have  illustrated 
articles  and  notes  from  the  leading  rosarians. 

Another    flower    show    for    our 

readers. — As  the  flower  show  which  was 
held  for  readers  of  The  Garden  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  July  '2!l  last,  was  such  a  splendid 
success,  the  publishers  have  decided  to  hold  a 
similar  exhibition  again  next  summer,  which,  we 
feel  sure,  our  readers  will  do  all  they  possibly 
can  to  make  an  even  greater  success.  The  date 
and  place  of  the  show  will  be  announced  later, 
and  the  schedule  will  appear  in  our  pages  in  due 
course.  Any  suggestions  made  by  readers  at  an 
early  date  regarding  the  classes  will  receive 
careful  consideration.  Such  an  exhibition  will, 
we  think,  do  much  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
high  class  culture  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables 
among  those  who  weekly  peruse  these  pages. 

Conference   on   the  spraying*  of 

fruit  trees. — With  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  organising  a  con- 
ference on  spraying  on  the  second  day  of  their 
annual  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit  at  their 
hall  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The 
conference  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  fruit 
growers  as  a  means  of  obtaining  and  disseminat- 
ing the  latest  expert  information  on  this  very 
practical  subject.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme proposed:  October  10,  1908 — 11  a.m.  to 
1  p.  m. ,  Colonel  Ward,  MP.,  in  the  chair,  papers 
bj'  Mr.  George  Massee,  V.M.H.,  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Getting,  F.R.H.S.  ;  2.30  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m., 
Colonel  Long,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  papers  by 
Professor  F.  V.  Theobald,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  G. 
Hammond,  F.R.H.S.  Discussion  invited.  Seats 
will  be  reserved  for  anyone  making  application 
before  October  9. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

National     Chrysanthemum 

Society. — Three  exhibitions  are  arranged  to  I 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society 
during  the  coming  season,  as  usual  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  early  autumn  exhibition  is  fixed 
for  October  7  and  8,  the  great  autumn  com- 
petition is  to  be  held  on  November  4,  5  and  6 
and  the  early  winter  show  on  December  2  and  3. 
As  usual,  some  very  handsome  prizes  are  being 
offered,  and  doubtless  the  displays  will  be  well 
up  to  the  average.  Copies  of  the  schedule  and 
full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  general 
secretary,  Mr.  R.  A.  Witty,  St.  James's  Villa, 
Swain's  Lane,  Highgate,  N. 

British  Gardeners'   Association 

and  Kewgapdeners.— The  Journal  of  the 

above  association  for  September  contains  an 
interesting  report  by  the  sub  committee  appointed 
to  meet  the  committee  of  the  Richmond  branch 
to  consider  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  gar- 
deners at  Kew.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that 
the  report  is  temperate  in  tone  and  that  the 
matter  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  reasonable  and 
business-like  maimer.  It  is  suggested,  among  i 
other  things,    that    work    in   the  glass   houses 


should  cease  at  5  p.  m. ,  instead  of  6  p.  m. ,  in  the 
summer  months,  that  the  courses  of  lectures  be 
rearranged  so  as  to  deal  with  science  as  applied  to 
horticulture  rather  than  with  botany,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  an  examination  be  held  on 
the  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  session.  In  the 
past  no  real  examination  has  been  held,  and  this 
has  undoubtedly  led  to  much  dissatisfaction.  A 
third  point  worth  the  earnest  consideration  of 
the  authorities  is  the  suggestion  that  a  special 
building  or  hostel  be  erected  for  the  young  gar- 
deners, so  that  the  necessity  for  living  in 
lodgings  of  a  more  or  less  inferior  character  be 
obviated.  In  regard  to  wages,  it  is  suggested 
that  every  young  gardener  should  be  paid  21s. 
per  week  for  the  first  six  months,  after  which,  if 
he  has  proved  satisfactory,  he  be  recommended 
for  an  increase  of  pay.  The  report  is  signed  by 
two  present  and  three  past  Kew  gardeners. 

Bulbs  grown  in  fibre.— As  our  readers 
are  well  aware,  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  of  Bir- 
mingham has  long  advocated  the  growing  of 
certain  bulbous  plants  in  fibre,  and  a  most  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and 
Daffodils  grown  in  this  way  is  promised  for 
March  9  next,  when  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Sydenham  will  be  competed  for.  The  lists  of 
varieties  with  the  prizes  was  given  in  our  issue 
for  last  week. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Rose  Augustine  Guinoisseau 
sporting. — I  have  had  a  similar  experience 
to  Mr.  A.  L.  Wigan  with  regard  to  this  Rose. 
I  planted  it  about  eight  years  ago,  and  for  the 
last  five  years  it  has  borne  splendid  blooms  of 
La  France,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Augustine 
Guinoisseau.  Seeing  the  Rose  mentioned  in 
The  Garden  as  one  that  does  well  on  its  own 
roots,  I  started  some  cuttings  from  that  part  of 
the  bush  still  true  to  name.  These  have  pro- 
duced fine  strong  plants,  which  flower  freely  and 
show  no  signs  of  sporting.  Mr.  Wigan  might 
find  it  worth  while  to  try  this  plan. — .J.  A. 
Douglas,  Balbriggan,  County  Dtihiiu. 

A  warning  about  auction  bulb 

sales.  — I  have  just  received  my  Irish  Gardening 
for  September.  In  an  article  on  "Current 
Topics,"  by  Mr.  Peter  Brock,  occurs  the  following 
passage :  "  Residents  in  Fermanagh  had  an 
experience  this  spring  through  an  auction  of 
Dutch  bulbs  held  at  Enniskillen  last  September, 
when  Mme.  de  Graaff  was  put  up  and  sold  at 
33.  per  dozen,  but  which  on  flowering  turned  out 
to  be  Grandis.  Mme.  Plemp  sold  at  full  com- 
mercial value,  but  the  contents  turned  out  to  be 
Princeps,  Glory  of  Leiden  produced  Emperor.  ' 
Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in  my  local 
town  (Whitchurch,  Salop),  as  a  few  friends  of 
mine  and  myself  know  to  our  cost,  only  there  was 
nothing  so  good  as  Emperor  in  any  lots  that  I 
saw  flower.  I  strongly  warn  readers  against 
these  local  auctions  of  bulbs. — Joseph  Jacob. 
Pruning  wichuraiana  Roses.— As 

wichuraiana  Roses  have  not  been  generally  grown 
for  long,  it  occurs  to  me  that  my  experience  as 
to  pruning  may  be  of  interest  to  others  and  may 
elicit  notes  from  other  growers.  I  have  for  some 
years  pruned  my  ramblers  very  severely  in 
August  or  immediately  after  the  flowers  had 
begun  to  fade,  but  was  doubtful  whether  the 
wichuraianas  would  make  sutticient  growth  of 
new  wood  to  allow  the  same  treatment.  I  have 
just  been  over  my  plants,  which  consist  of  7-feet 
standards  of  the  following  sorts  :  Lady  Gay, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Alberic  Barbier,  Paul  Transon, 
R6n(j  Andre,  Elise  Robiohon,  Debutante,  Hia- 
watha, Leontine  Geronis  and  climbing  plants  of 
Dorothy  Perkins.  I  find  that  they  allow  of  the 
whole  of  the  old  flowered  wood  being  removed, 
and  at  present  have  long  growths  of  new  wood, 


which  by  the  time  the  frost  checks  the  growth 
will  be  almost  too  long.  On  the  tall  standards  I 
find  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  tie  small  stones  to 
the  ends  of  the  long  growths,  so  as  to  induce  a 
weeping  habit  and  yet  free  from  stiffness 
engendered  by  tying.  From  an  experience  now 
of  four  years  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
all  lovers  of  efiect  in  the  garden  to  go  in  for 
wichuraianas  on  tall  standards  at  least  7  feet.  I 
hope  to  get  some  10-feet  standards  this  autumn 
to  bud.  Within  two  years  from  budding  you  get 
a  most  lovely  effect,  and  by  having  a  variety  of 
kinds  such  as  mentioned  above  the  flowering 
season  is  extended  for  a  long  time. — C.  L.  A., 
Stalfbrdshiri'. 

Fruit  trees  at  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition.— It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  for  anyone  to  believe  that  training 
fruit  trees  is  a  pure  fancy  or  an  ornamental 
system.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  absolutely 
useful,  even  indispensable  in  many  oases, 
for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  training  and  pruning  we  take  away 
all  branches  or  parts  of  branches  which  are  not 
useful,  so  that  the  good  buds  may  receive  more  sap, 
be  better  fed,  and  thus  able  to  bear  larger  fruit. 
That,  however,  is  not  all.  The  real  aim  of  training 
a  tree  is  to  give  it  a  form  which  will  render  it 
suitable  for  cultivation  under  special  conditions. 
Just  a  word  to  say  that  %  special  form  should  be 
used  to  temper  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Everyone  knows  there  is  no  possibility  of 
obtaining  every  sort  of  fruit  anywhere  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  true  we  can  obtain  results 
which  were  considered  quite  impossible  to  get 
hitherto.  The  following  example  will  help 
readers  to  understand  my  meaning  ;  Suppose  in 
a  very  cold  country  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  grow  fruit  in  the  open  and  oiie  wishes  to  eat 
an  Apple  or  a  Peach,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Buy 
them  in  the  market,  of  course ;  but  those  we 
gather  ourselves  are  better.  Well,  then,  I  choose 
a  wall  facing  south  and  plant  there  the  trees 
chosen.  During  the  winter  the  wall  protects 
them,  and,  if  necessary,  I  further  protect  them 
with  a  covering.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
is  too  hot,  instead  of  planting  on  the  south  side 
we  do  it  on  the  north,  west  or  east,  according  to 
the  temperature.  Trained  trees  are  very  useful 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  even  where  the 
climate  allows  growing  in  the  open,  as  by  using 
different  situations  we  get  different  periods  of 
maturity  ;  besides,  by  methodical  and  scientific 
training  and  pruning,  we  get  fruits  exactly  where 
we  want  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  suitable 
places,  and  so  obtain  sweeter  and  larger  fruit. 
The  best  forms  for  wall  trees  are  palmetto  with 
oblique  branches,  several  storied,  and  palmette 
verrier  or  palmette  with  horizontal  vertical 
branches.  Another  good  shape  of  tree  is  what 
we  call  horizontal  cordon,  one  or  two  sides  ;  this 
small  form  is  very  productive  and  does  not  take 
much  space. —  C.  Vatere,  lOS,  Oodolphin  Road, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

Kowan  berry  jelly.— In  answer  to 
the  question  about  Rowan  berries  in  The 
Garden  of  the  5th  inst. ,  I  write  to  say  that  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  Rowan  berry  jelly  to 
eat  with  roast  mutton,  hare  and  kipper  herrings. 
Soak  berries  in  cold  water  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  take  the  berries  out  and  boil  with  enough 
water  to  prevent  burning,  until  the  berries  are 
soft.  Squeeze  through  a  jelly  bag  and  allow  lib. 
of  sugar  to  lib.  of  juice  and  pulp  and  boil  up 
together  till  ready  to  stiffen  or  pot.  It  is  a 
darker  colour  than  Red  Currant  jelly,  and, 
being  rather  bitter,  much  nicer  with  meat. — 
M.  H.  Marshall,  Lochmalony,  Gupar-Fife,  N.B. 

— —  In  answer  to  Mr.  Horsfall  Vint's  question 
in  The  Garden  of  the  5th  inst.  as  to  the  use  of 
Rowan  tree  berries,  I  wish  to  say  they  make  a 
delicious  jelly  ;  the  berries  when  ripe  are  boiled 
till  soft  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then 
strained  through  a  bag  made  of  cheese  cloth, 
sugar  added  and  boiled  with  the  strained  juice 
till  clear  and  stiff  enough  to  set.  Some  people 
put  Apple  with  the  berries. — E.  H.  C. 
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The  use  of  Rowan  berries. —  In 

answer  to  a  ((uery  in  The  Garden  for  the  5th 
inst.  as  to  Rowan  berries  being  poisonous  or  not, 
I  can  assure  your  correspondent  that  they  are 
not.  Rowan  jelly  is  used  in  Scotland  with 
game,  the  same  as  Currant  jelly  i.s  with 
mutton,  &c.  The  following  is  a  recipe  for 
Rowan  jelly  :  Gather  the  berries  when  they  are 
almost  ripe,  wash  them  and  put  in  a  preserving- 
pan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them.  Boil 
till  soft  and  strain  the  li(|uid  through  a  bag. 
Allow  lib.  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice 
and  boil  the  latter  with  the  sugar  for  half-an- 
hour,  skimming  carefully.  Apple  juice  added 
to  the  Rowans  is  a  decided  improvement.  To 
every  pint  of  Rowan  juice  allow  a  pint  of  Apple 
juice,  adding  sugar  to  the  latter — lib.  to  a  pint. 
— H.  Inglis. 

Fruit  Bottling^. — Referring  to  the  iirst 
prize  essay  on  "  Bottling  Fruits  and  Vegetables," 
in  your  issue  of  the  15th  ult. ,  I  have  no  experi- 
ence in  the  latter,  but  I  am  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  author  in  fruit  bottling.  We  have  for 
several  years  used  the  bottles  of  Messrs.  C.  Lunn 
and  Co.  of  Kirkburton.  We  gather  the  fruit  as 
stated  in  the  essay,  when  not  too  ripe,  fill  the 
bottles,  shaking  them  as  filled,  then  pour  in 
sufficient  cold  water  to  fill  the  bottles  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  rim  (top),  put  on  the  glass 
top  with  its  rubber  ring,  turn  the  wire  clip 
round  and  the  contents  are  secure.  The  bottles 
are  then  placed  in  a  suitable  receptacle,  putting 
a  few  split  canes  on  the  bottom  first,  also  a  few 
between  the  bottles  to  keep  them  apart ;  the 
receptacle  is  then  filled  up  with  cold  water,  so 
that  the  stoppers  are  quite  an  inch  below  the 
surface,  and  the  receptacle  placed  on  a  fire  (we 
prefer  a  gas  stove,  as  the  heat  is  more  easy  of 
regulation)  and  gradually  heated  up  to  160°Fahr. 
At  this  temperature  the  gas  is  turned  out  and  the 
receptacle  and  contents  allowed  to  get  quite  cold, 
then  the  bottles  are  taken  out,  wiped  and  put 
away  in  a  dark  cupboard.  We  do  not  use  a 
particle  of  sugar,  for  I  believe  this  often  sets  up 
fermentation ;  anyhow,  barring  perhaps  one 
bottle  a  year  bursting,  which  generally  takes  the 
form  of  the  bottom  coming  clean  off  as  it  is 
removed  from  the  receptacle,  we  keep  such  fruits 
as  green  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Plums  and  Greengages  for  over  a  year,  and  their 
flavour  in  no  way  deteriorates.  The  same  bottles 
do  year  after  year,  but  I  prefer  to  have  new 
rubber  rings  every  time.  —  D.  Hill,  Herga, 
Watford. 

I    have    read    with    much    interest   the 

articles  on  "Fruit  Bottling"  in  The  Garden, 
and  am  surprised  no  one  has  mentioned  Messrs. 
Fowler  and  Lee's  method,  so  I  enclose  one  of 
their  advertisements.  Their  method  is  very 
simple  and  the  results  perfect.  We  have  used  it 
for  ten  years,  preserving  over  Icwt.  of  various 
fruits  every  year,  and  have  never  had  a  bottle 
become  poor.  The  fruit  is  preserved  without 
sugar  in  its  own  juice  or  with  a  little  water,  and 
never  boiled.  The  colour  and  flavour  are  perfect 
after  twelve  months.  We  also  bottle  Tomato 
purie  for  soups  and  various  other  things.  I  have 
tried  various  methods,  but  none  were  as  simple 
and  effective  as  this. — (Mrs.)  A.  R.  Phillips. 

Gooseberry  mildew  in  Essex.— 

In  the  interests  of  fruit  growers  throughout 
Essex  it  is  expedient  that  the  greatest  possible 
publicity  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that,  after 
extensive  ravages  in  many  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties, the  American  Gooseberry  mildew  has  at 
length  appeared  in  our  county.  A  Gooseberry 
Mildew  Order  will  be  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  as  a  natural  corollary,  and  growers 
should  see  that  every  effort  is  put  forward  to 
ensure  the  efficient  working  of  the  order  on  their 
part.  The  mildew,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  was  unknown  in  Great 
Britain  till  1900,  when  it  was  found  in  two  Irish 
counties  ;  by  1907  it  had  spread  to  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  counties.  In  respect  to  the  damage 
done  by  the  disease.  Dr.  Pethybridge  s^s  :  "  As 
regards   Ireland,  it  is  no  extreme  view  of  the 


case  to  state  that  the  losses  have  been  in  many 
cases  most  serious,  and  unless  the  disease  is 
ohecked  we  are  threatened  with  nothing  less, 
practically,  than  the  total  loss  of  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry  as  a  bush  fruit." 
What  is  true  of  Ireland  is  true,  also,  of  Essex. 
I  will  gladly  give  any  help  to  Essex  fruit  growers 
who  care  to  write  me  on  the  subject. — C.  A. 
Baland,  B.A.,  F.L.S.  (Biologist  to  the  Essex 
Education  Committee),  Chelmsford. 
Layering'  Carnations.— Referring  to 

my  note  on  "Layering  Carnations,"  page  .397, 
Mr.  A.  Childs,  on  page  419,  states  that  he  does 
not  quite  agree  with  me  when  recommending  an 
upward  cut  of  about  1  inch  through  the  stem, 
his  reason  being  that  the  long  tongue  thus  formed 
is  apt  to  snap  off  when  the  layers  are  lifted  for 
planting  out.  Personally,  I  have  never  experi- 
enced this  difficulty,  although  I  admit  there  is 
the  risk  if  the  plants  are  not  carefully  handled, 
especially  if  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  is  of  a 
heavy  and  close  nature,  but  I  advise  a  light, 
sandy  soil  to  be  prepared  for  use  when  layering 
Carnations.     Mr.  Childs  admits  "  the  layers  will 


A     LOVER     OF     daffodils     AND     TULIP.  : 
MR.    WILLIAM    BAYLOR    HARTLANI). 

root  just  as  well  from  a  long  tongue."  Now  I 
have  frequently  noticed  when  taking  up  rooted 
layers  that,  in  cases  where  a  short  tongue  had 
been  prepared,  the  roots  were  not  so  abundant 
as  those  produced  from  a  longer  tongue  ;  there- 
fore, I  think,  all  things  considered,  the  latter 
should  have  the  preference.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Childs  that,  when  a  large  quantity  of  plants 
are  to  be  handled  by  one  man,  it  is  necessary  to 
lose  no  time  when  a  suitable  day  for  planting 
cnmes  round  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
one  has  to  handle  the  more  proficient  he  becomes 
in  the  work,  and  the  risk  of  the  damage 
mentioned  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. — 
C.  RrsE,  Minnb:n.  Gardiiis,  Watford. 

A   remarkable  crop   of  Peas.— I 

notice  Miss  E.  Bradley's  account  of  a  remarkable 
crop  of  the  Pea  Duke  of  Albany  in  your  issue  for 
the  29th  ult.,  and  would  inform  her  that  the 
attributes  do  not  lie  in  "thin  sowings  and 
hoeings  "  so  much  as  in  the  vital  words  "our 
garden  has  only  been  in  cultivation  four  months. " 
There  we  have  the  solution  of  her  record  crop. 
Any  newly-turned-up  soil  does  and  will  continue 


to  yield  good  crops  for  three  or  four  years,  as  it 
contains  all  the  chemical  ingredients  for  building 
up  good  crops  of  Peas,  without  resorting  so 
much  to  nitrogenous  manures. — B.  Lockwood, 
hmdlty. 


WORKERS    AMONG     THE 
FLOWERS. 

William    Baylor   Habtland. 

THE  name  of  Hartland  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  horticulture  in  Southern 
Ireland.  The  first  Hartland  in  Ireland 
was  one  Richard,  who  came  over  from 
Kew  and  in  1774  settled  at  Mallow, 
where  he  established  a  flourishing 
nursery  garden  called  Bellevue,  along  with  two 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At  his 
death  Bellevue  passed  to  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  my  present  notes.  Here  he  was  born  in  18.36. 
The  Cork  business  was  started  by  two  of  Mr. 
Hartland's  uncles  in  ISIO,  and  it  is  this  same 
business  that  is  being  carried  on  to  day  by  him- 
self and  two  of  his  sons.  As  recently  as  the 
middle  of  August  this  new  partnership  came  into 
being.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  he  the  means  of 
rejuvenating  the  old  business,  and  that  a  fourth 
generation  may  in  due  time  have  the  same 
success  that  filled  the  Patrick  Street  shop  with 
customers  in  the  best  days  of  the  old  firm's  life. 
So  much  for  the  dry  facts  of  history  and  finance. 
They  do  not  assimilate  with  William  Baylor 
Hartland  at  all.  He  is,  and  he  always  has  been, 
an  enthusiast  and  an  idealist,  and  in  this  latter 
spirit  he  would  write  history  and  in  the  former 
look  on  life.  Nature  has  exacted  from  him  her 
price,  and  once  more  the  saying  of  the  Old  Book 
has  come  true,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap." 

For  some  reason  or  another  our  friend  was 
attracted  to  the  Daffodil  when  the  eS'orts  of 
Herbert,  Leeds  and  Backhouse  were  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  by  that  pioneer  band  of  devotees, 
Peter  Barr,  WoUey-Dod,  Rawson,  Nelson, 
Brockbank,  Burbidge,  Masters,  Baker  and  (as  a 
young  stripling  not,  as  it  were,  yet  out  of  his 
teens)  Engleheart. 

"Worthy  of  a  Hartland's  researches"  is  a 
phrase  that  occurs  as  a  casual  remark  in  one  of 
tiiB  late  F.  W.  Burl  idge's  letters  written  in  1885. 
It  is  as  the  diligent  explorer  of  the  gardens  of 
old  Ireland,  as  the  great  collector  of  the  many 
lovely  forms  that  but  for  him  might  for  ever 
have  been  lost,  that  history  will  register  his 
name.  But  his  sympathies  were  not  limited  to 
one  flower  only.  True  to  his  genius  as  collector 
he  has  accomplished,  along  with  those  great 
enthusiasts  of  Glasnevin— Burbidge  and  Moore — 
a  proportionately  greater  work  for  an  even  more 
famous  flower,  and  found  many  of  the  lost  ones 
of  the  tribe  of  Tulips,  and  by  careful  nursing  and 
cultivating  restored  them  to  the  gardens  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Hartland  is  a  widely-read  man.  You 
have  only  to  get  one  of  his  very  original  cata- 
logues to  feel  this,  or,  better  still,  buy  his 
"Wayside  Ireland,"  in  which  he  has  recorded 
his  experiences  and  thoughts  as  he  toured 
through  Connemara  and  Achill  Island  in  1894. 
He  is  full,  too,  of  human  feeling,  as  this  same 
book  discloses.  He  has  long  seen  the  import- 
ance of  agriculture  for  a  prosperous  Ireland,  and 
twenty  and  more  years  ago  urged  the  growing  of 
early  Potatoes  in  suitable  spots,  and  was  the 
first  to  institute  prizes  for  cottage  gardens  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  He  is  proud  of  his  country- 
witness  his  gift  of  Shamrock  seed  to  sow  on  the 
graves  of  the  Irish  soldiers  who  fell  in  South 
Africa,  an  action  which  surely  has  done  much  to 
popularise  the  wearing  of  the  green  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  And  now,  as  "  Baylor  Hartland 
Redivivus,"  may  he  long  live  on  in  his  old 
home  at  Ard  (Jairn,  where  I  am  sure  he  will 
always  have  a  truly  Irish  welcome  ready  for  his 
friends.  Joseph  Jacob. 
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SOME    GOOD    MELONS. 

OF  late  years  some  splendid  Melons 
,  have  been  introduced,  and  some 
I  of  the  new  seedlings  are  noted 
f  for  their  compact  growth  and  free 
setting,  a  point  that  amateurs 
should  not  overlook,  as  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  remark  that  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  set  the  fruit,  and  amateurs  in  con- 
sequence have  given  up  their  culture.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  culture ; 
if  the  roots  get  too  much  food  at  the  start  the 
results  are  disappointing.  The  variety  illustrated. 
Superlative,  is  a  very  fine  fruit,  of  good  shape 
and  beautifullj'  netted,  as  the  illustration  shows. 
It  is  of  good  quality  and  a  very  free  setter. 


A    WELL-NETTED   FRUIT   OF   MELON    SUPERLATIVE. 


In  this  note  I  do  not  intend  to  name  a  large 
number  of  varieties  ;  indeed,  with  so  many  to 
select  from  this  would  be  difficult,  and  any  good 
varieties  omitted  are  merely  left  out  on  account 
of  space,  so  that  my  readers  will,  I  trust,  pardon 
the  omission,  as  often  growers  of  these  fruits  have 
their  own  favourites,  which  they  do  well  to  make 
a  speciality  of,  as  by  keeping  a  good  type  true 
there  is  a  great  gain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  during 
late  j'ears  these  fruits  have  been  grown  in  greater 
numbers,  and  with  small  forcing  houses  at 
command  the  crop  can  be  cleared  so  quickly  that 
three  crops  can  be  grown  where  only  one  was 
grown  previously.  This  is  a  great  gain,  and 
some  of  the  later  introductions  are  noted  for  their 
quick  free  growth.  I  have  grown  them  as 
cordons  and  fruited  them  under  three  months  ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  culture,  and  I  will 
briefly  refer  to  it  later.  A  strong  point  with 
Melons,  and  indeed  the  chief  one,  is,  undoubtedly, 
flavour,  and  this  is  a  difficult  point,  as  often  the 
fruits,  even  in  the  same  house,  vary  greatly.  A 
Melon  which  was  really  excellent  last  year  may 
be  second  rate  this  year  and  vice  versa,  although 
given  the  same  treatment  in  every  way. 

I  have  referred  to  pit  or  small  house  culture, 
and  this  is  so  well  known  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
dwell  on  this  point  ;  but  I  would  point  out  other 
modes  which  have  been  most  reliable  as  regards 
flavour  and  getting  the  crops  cleared  in  a  given 
time.  Pot  Melons  are  a  great  success,  and  as 
regards  getting  good  flavour  it  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  methods  of  culture.  With  pot  culture 
there  is  a  little  more  labour  at  one  period  of  the 


growth  in  the  way  of  watering  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  finish  the  treatment  that  is  most 
suitable  can  be  afforded.  The  roots  are  kept  in 
bounds,  early  setting  is  facilitated  and  feeding  at 
the  critical  moment  can  be  attended  to.  Good 
results  are  obtained  with  12-inch  pots,  but  from 
12-inch  to  16-inch  pots  give  excellent  returns. 
Many  good  Melon  growers  who  have  to  rely  on 
manure  as  the  heating  agency  place  large  pots  in 
the  manure  for  the  plants,  so  as  to  keep  the 
roots  under  command.  The  season  is  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close  as  regards  these  plants,  but  with 
pot  culture  I  have  had  good  fruits  in  November 
from  August-sown  plants. 

Another  mode  of  culture  not  often  practised  is 
growing  the  Melon  as  a  cordon.  Years  ago  in 
The  Garden  I  noted  this,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
way  to  get  a  quick  crop.  Very  little  root  space 
is  required,  and  the  small,  compact  sorts  are 
best.  I  had  splendid  crops  of  Blenheim  Orange 
grown  thus  ;  but,  of  course, 
more  plants  are  required  at 
the  start.  Grown  as  cordons 
the  soil  required  is  much 
less,  as  the  plants  are  from 
12  inches  to  18  inches  apart, 
planted  in  about  6  inches 
of  soil,  and  one  (the  main) 
growth  trained  and  the 
lateral  growths  closely 
stopped  after  the  first  fruits 
are  secured ;  in  fact,  the 
growth  much  resembles  that 
of  a  well  -  trained  Tomato. 
It  is  surprising  how  rapidly 
the  fruits  will  mature  on 
these  plants.  In  our  case  we 
did  not  top-dress  with  soil 
after  the  planting,  but 
watered  freely  with  liquid 
manure  or  used  a  good 
fertiliser  after  the  fruits  were 
set. 

Invicta,  Frogmore  Scarlet, 
Sutton's  Al,  Best  of  All, 
Invincible,  Triumph,  Windsor 
Castle,  Earl's  Favourite, 
Syon  Perfection  and  Beauty 
of  Syon  are  all  excellent 
varieties.  Of  other  well- 
known  sorts  it  would  be 
difficult  to  omit  Melons  of 
such  good  quality  as  Hero  of  Lockinge,  still  one  of 
the  best,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  G.  W.  B. 
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FRENCH     BEANS    IN     FRAMES    IN 
AUTUMN. 

DURING  the  next  few  weeks  those  who 
.  have  frames  at  liberty  can  get  a 
I  good  return  by  sowing  a  small, 
'  quick-growing  French  Bean  there- 
in, and  even  should  the  frames 
be  now  occupied  with  Melons  or 
other  phints  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  as  soon  as 
the  frames  are  available.  The  plants  grown  thus 
will  prove  most  useful,  as  they  will  give  a  good 
crop  after  the  latest  in  the  open  ground,  and  last 
a  considerable  time.  I  have  referred  to  an  early 
variety,  and  by  this  I  mean  a  dwarf  grower 
and  one  that  matures  quickly.  Such  sorts  as 
Veitoh's  Early  Favourite,  Early  Gem,  a  very 
free  bearer  and  of  splendid  quality,  and  Sutton's 
Early  Forcing,  a  very  dwarf  grower,  are  eminently 
suited  for  this  work. 

The  culture  is  most  simple.  The  frames  that 
have  gro%\n  Melons  or  Cucumbers  should  give  a 
good  return.  From  4  inches  to  6  inches  of  soil 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  plants,  and  if  new  soil  is 
put  in  the  frames  it  may  be  placed  in  ridges  in 
rows  12  inches  apart,  so  that  a  saving  is  effected. 
I  have,  however,  had  splendid  results  by  merely 


levelling  the  old  Cucumber  or  Melon  soil  and 
planting  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  as  the  plants 
soon  make  good  roots  if  not  kept  too  moist  at  the 
start.  Of  course,  if  the  soil  is  dry  it  is  advisable 
to  give  a  thorough  watering  before  sowing  or 
planting,  and  if  at  all  poor  I  advise  a  small 
quantity  of  some  quick-acting  fertiliser  mixed 
with  it  to  promote  rapid  growth.  A  heavy  clay 
soil  is  not  suitable  for  these  plants  at  this  late 
period  of  the  3ear,  a  warm  friable  soil  being  re- 
quired, but  the  cultivator  who  can  sow  or  plant 
after  Cucumbers  or  Melons  will  find  such  soil 
quite  suitable.  Plants  sown  for  autumn  supplies 
during  September  and  forwarded  by  early  closing 
and  occasional  damping  overhead  will  give  a 
supply  from  October  well  into  November,  or 
even  later.  G.  Wtthes. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN, 


THE  NEWER  ROSES. 

IN  attempting  to  deal  with  the  numerous 
Roses  that  have  been  placed  before  the  Rose 
world  in  recent  years,  one  is  forced  to  have 
some  method  of  arrangement,  and  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  take  first  of  all  those 
Roses  that  are  likely  to  prove  of  some 
service  to  the  Rose  exhibitor,  and  then  to  deal 
with  the  remainder  in  the  two  sections  of  climbers 
and  dwarfs.  In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  I  shall 
limit  these  notes  to  the  Roses  introduced  during 
the  three  years  1905,  1906  and  1907,  referring 
your  readers  to  your  columns  for  such  other  Roses 
as  may  not  here  be  mentioned,  and  to  my  notes  of 
last  and  other  years. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  note  the  advance 
that  is  being  made  in  the  quality  of  the  flowers, 
in  their  freedom  of  flowering,  also  in  the  not 
unimportant  question  of  growth,  and  last  but  by 
no  means  least,  to  the  great  majority  being  more 
or  less  fragrant,  some  quite  pronouncedly  so. 
These  facts  point  to  the  stiffening  of  the  standard 
now  required  by  the  purchasing  public  ;  it  is  no 
longer  simply  .a  question  of  being  new,  pure  and 
simple.  Unless  the  Rose  has  some  marked 
feature  it  has  no  chance  of  recognition,  and  its 
life,  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  catalogues,  is  a  very 
short  one.  I  will  endeavour  to  take  them 
alphabetically. 

Avoca  (Hybrid  Tea). — Sent  out  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons  of  New- 
townards,  Ireland.  I  have  been  delighted  with 
what  I  have  seen  of  this  Rose ;  the  colour  is  a  good 
crimson-scarlet,  the  shapely  long  pointed  buds 
opening  out  well,  and  it  is  sweetly  scented.  A  good 
grower,  but  not  so  free-flowering  as  some  of  this 
firm's  novelties.  The  flowers  are  reminiscent  in 
shape  of  C.  J.  Grahame  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
on  the  thin  side,  but  do  not  open  to  an  eye  so 
quickly,  and  keep  their  colour  well  without  going 
off  into  a  bad  purple.  It  is  said  to  be  especially 
good  as  a  cut  back,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  of  its  colour  in  this  section,  which  want 
these  scarlet  Roses  badly.  It  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  the 
autumn  show  at  Vincent  Square  last  year,  and  is 
a  better  Rose  than  its  appearance  then  led  some 
to  think. 

Betty  (Hybrid  Tea,  1905).— I  referred  to  this 
Rose  recently  ;  it  has  not  been  Betty's  year,  but 
some  excellent  flowers  have  been  exhibited  never- 
theless. Its  colour  and  the  beautiful  shape  of 
the  young  flower  will,  particularly  in  a  cool 
season,  always  make  this  Rose  useful;  but  it  is  a 
garden  Rose  first  and  an  exhibitor's  one  after- 
wards. 

Chnrlea  J.  Gmhami  (Hybrid  Tea,  1905).— It 
only  it  had  a  few  more  petals  what  a  flower  this 
would  be  ;  its  colour  is  dazzling,  and  a  good 
bloom  stands  out  in  a  quite  startling  fashion 
among  a  long  bed  of  the  newer  Roses,  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  catch  it  during  the  exhibition 
season  this  year.  It  has  made  some  wonderful 
growth,  which  seems  to  be  a  feature  of  the  scarlet 
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Hybrid  Teas  as  compared  with  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  of  the  same  co'.our.  All  exhibitors  must 
grow  it  for  the  sake  of  its  colour  ;  we  shall  not 
always  have  such  a  tropical  heat  as  this  year 
during  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  in 
July,  and  in  a  cool  season  C.  J.  Graharae  will  be 
vi'anted. 

Oountesfi  of  Atmtshy  (Hybrid  Tea,  190.5). — 
This  year  the  relative  value  from  the  exhibition 
point  of  view  of  this  Rose  was  very  little.  Last 
year  I  was  inclined  to  think  its  large  shell  petals 
placed  it  in  front  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  but 
this  year  the  position  was  easily  reversed.  At 
its  best  a  beautiful  Rose  with  a  good  scent. 

CouiiteM  of  Dtrhy  (Hybrid  Tea,  1908).— All  the 
Roses  I  have  mentioned  so  far  have  been  the 
product  of  that  home  of  the  Rose,  the  New- 
townards  Nurseries,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  good  ones  that  have  left  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson's  hands.  Besides  being  useful  for  exhi- 
bition its  free-flowering  qualities  make  it  an 
excellent  garden  Rose  ; 
it  is  in  full  flower  with 
me  as  I  write,  notwith- 
standing the  rain  and  the 
wind  of  the  previous 
week.  Again,  a  good  Tea 
scent  has  to  be  noted. 

Countess  of  Oosford 
(Hybrid  Tea,  1906).— 
A  rather  thin  but  large- 
petalled  Rose  of  beauti- 
ful shape  that  has  kept 
well  in  a  cool  season  ; 
the  colour  is  a  blending 
of  salmon  pink  and  rose 
with  a  suspicion  of  old 
gold  and  lasts  well.  It 
comes  from  Messrs. 
McGredy  and  Son  of 
Portadown,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  forerunner  of 
many  beautiful  Roses 
from  the  same  source, 
if  one  may  judge  from 
the  batch  of  new  seed- 
lings the  firm  exhibited 
at  the  Manchester 
show.  It  is  very  free 
flowering. 

Comtesse  Alexandra 
Kiiisky  (Tea,  Soupert  et 
Notting,  1905).— This  is 
one  of  those  Roses  on  the 
border  line,  not  an  e.xhi- 
bition  Rose  always,  but 
occasionally  good 
enough  ;  creamy  white 
with  a  deeper  centre 
that  is  very  beautiful  in 
the  bud,  opening  into  a 
full  flower.  My  plants 
have  done  well,  suffi- 
ciently, at  any  rate,  to 
warrant  mention  here 
and  to  receive  a  further 
trial.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  such  a  good 
Rose  as 

Co/iitesse  de  Sa.ve  (Tea, 
Soupert  et  Notting, 
1905).— This  is  of  very 
similar  colouring,  but 
better  shape,  that  has 
again  been  quite  good 
with  me.  It  is  perhaps 
a  purer  white  than  Com- 
tesse  A.  Kinsky,  and  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of 
more  extended  cultivation.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  Tea  growers  as  a  good  new  Tea  for  exhibition. 
David  Harum  (Hybrid  Tea,  E.  G.  Hill  and  Co., 
1904). — A  good  Rose  with  reflexed  petals,  but  not 
a  very  strong  grower  with  me  ;  the  colour  is  rosy 
pink.  The  flowers  open  well  and  are  occasionally 
good  enough  for  the  front  roiv.  It  has  been  well 
shown  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  Messrs. 
George  Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt. 


Dr.  J.  Campbe/l  Hall  (Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  1904). — I  mention  this  Rose  because  it  has 
been  especially  good  with  me  this  year.  Its 
colour,  always  beautiful,  has  been  particularly 
fine,  recalling  the  superb  flowers  I  saw  of  it  in 
the  nurseries  at  Newtownards  the  year  it  was 
sent  out.  It  is  not  possible  to  accurately  describe 
the  colour — deep  coral  rose  sufiused  pale  pink 
almost  to  white  at  edge  of  petals.  It  is  even 
better  as  a  garden  Rose  than  most  of  the  exhibi- 
tion varieties,  as  it  is  free  flowering  and  the  buds 
have  such  long  footstalks  that  it  need  not  be 
disbudded  as  much  as  some  varieties. 

Dr.  William  Gordon  (Hybrid  Perpetual, 
William  Paul  and  Son,  1905).— The  only  plant 
I  have  of  this  has  done  well ;  it  is  a  good  grower 
and  the  flowers  look  well  on  the  plant,  for  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual  free-flowering,  and  the  blooms 
last  well,  being  of  large  size  and  of  the  old- 
fashioned  circular  shape  ;  fragrant,  bright  pink 
in  colour.     It  obtained  an  award  of  merit  at  the 


moreover,   a   good    garden    Rose    that    can   be 
recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

Frau  Ernst  Borsig  (Hybrid  Tea,  P.  Lambert, 
1907). ^-I  have  seen  this  Rose  strongly  recom- 
mended to  exhibitors,  but  I  should  hardly  care 
to  go  as  far  as  that ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  robust  in  growth  rather  than 
vigorous,  smooth  wood  and  good  broad  foliage  ; 
colour  rosy  carmine.  The  best  of  this  raiser's 
1907  set. 

General  Mc Arthur  (Hybrid  Tea,  E.  G.  Hill  and 
Co.,  1905). — This  is  a  good  Rose  of  very  fine 
colour  with  a  strong  scent  ;  vigorous  grower. 
The  raiser,  who  was  over  in  England  this  year 
and  was  present  at  the  National  Show  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  seemed  to  think  it  was  a 
better  flower  than  Richmond.  I  have  not  suffi- 
cient plants  to  speak  positively  about  it,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  well  worth  trying.  The  Irish 
growers,  who  seem  to  patronise  these  American 
Roses  more  than  their  English  confreres,  have 
exhibited  this  Rose  well 
on  several  occasions. 
H.  E.  MOLYNEUX. 
Purley. 


NEW  ROSE  MRS. 
LITTLETON 
DEWHURST. 

This  is  a  white-flowered 
sport  from  the  well- 
known  Rambler  Rose 
Lady  Gay,  the  pink- 
coloured  buds  con- 
trasting well  with  the 
purity  of  the  opened 
blossoms.  The  general 
effect  is  not  unlike 
Aimee  Vibert,  save  for 
the  greater  display  of 
blossoms.  This  variety 
received  an  award  of 
merit  on  the  1st  in.st. , 
when  shown  before  the 
floral  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  and  Sons, 
Lowdham,  Notts,  but 
was  accidentally  omit- 
ted from  the  official  list 
of  awards. 


NELUMBI UM 
SPECIOSUM 
OSIRIS. 


THE   NEW   NELUMBIUM    SPECIOSUM   OSIRIS.     {Much  reduml.) 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Temple  show  last 
year. 

Earl  of  Warwick  (Hybrid  Tea,  William  Paul 
and  Son,  1904). — Pale  salmon  pink,  deeper  centre, 
but  no  vermilion  in  any  of  the  flowers  that  I  have 
seen,  although  I  see  it  is  so  described  in  the 
National  Rose  Society's  catalogue.  It  is  distinct 
and  has  been  often  exhibited  this  year  ;  in  fact,  I 
consider  it  the  best  exhibition  Rose  we  have  had 
from   these   raisers  for    some    time,   and   it  is. 


This  magnificent  variety 
of  the  Lotus  or  Sacred 
Bean  is  a  great  advance 
on  the  type,  the  flowers 
being  very  much  larger 
and  of  a  deeper  clear  rose 
colour,  with  white  at  the 
bases  of  the  petals. 
The  leaves  also  are  very 
large  and  of  the  most 
pleasing  shade  of  green. 
It  was  shown  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  July  21  by 
Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Hudson),  when  it  received  a  first-class 
certificate.  The  flower  from  which  the  accom- 
panying illustration  was  made  measured  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  created  a  considerable  amount 
of  interest,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  Nelum- 
biums  are  exhibited.  Visitors  to  Kew,  however, 
will  be  comparatively  familiar  with  them,  as  the 
plants  in  the  tropical  Water  Lily  houses  usually 
flower  well  each  summer,  the  graceful,  long- 
stemmed  flowers  standing  well  above  the  foliage. 
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A     NEWLY-FORMED   PERGOLA. 

A  PORTION  of  a  straight  walk  that  was 
lately  converted  into  what  by  a  sort 
of  courteous  title  we  term  a  pergola 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. It  was  formerly  spanned 
by  iron  arches,  and  neither  I  nor  the 
plants  liked  them,  so  two  years  ago  we  com- 
menced at  the  nearer  end  and  replaced  the 
arches  by  plain  Oak  posts  8  feet  high,  with  con- 
necting overhead  poles  also  of  Oak,  both  over  the 
centre  of  the  paths  and  along  the  sides.  The 
upright  posts  were  squared  at  the  base  and 
dropped  into  sockets  of  brickwork  to  facilitate 
removal  and  renewal  when  decay  shall  render 
it  necessary.  Half  the  length 
of  the  walk  was  completed  by 
the  spring  of  1906,  and  the 
other,  the  further  end  in  the 
illustration  beyond  the  broad 
cross  strip  of  light,  in  the  spring 
of  1907.  A  gap  is  left  in  the 
centre,  forming  an  entrance  to 
a  Rose  garden  on  the  right  and 
to  give  a  view  of  the  old  Enfield 
Market  Cross,  which,  after  its 
removal  from  the  market-place, 
found  a  home  there.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  on 
the  left,  as  shown,  a  similar 
though  narrower  arrangement  of  -^ 
posts  runs  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  walk  towards  a  pond.  The 
right-hand  poles  of  the  walk 
have  been  mottly  planted 
with  Roses,  as  bordering  the 
Rose  garden,  but  a  Wiataria 
multijuga  rotea  and  Clematis 
Ville  de  Lyons  share  the  second 
pole  on  the  right.  The  third 
has  Rose  Blush  Rambler  on  it, 
the  fourth  is  devoted  to  Vitis 
Coignetise,  and  the  fifth  has 
proved  very  successful,  being 
well  clad  with  Rosa  wichuraiana 
Jersey  Beauty  and  Clematis 
paniculata ;  the  sixth  post  bears 
the  Rose  Flora.  This  brings  us 
to  the  space.  Returning  on  the 
opposite  side,  on  the  sixth  pole, 
is  an  old  Rose  that  grew  on 
one  of  the  arches  ;  I  belive  it  is 
Reve  d'Or.  The  fifth  is  well 
covered  with  Eroilla  (Bridgesia) 
spicata,  a  very  satisfactory  ever- 
green creeper.  The  fourth  post  is 
planted  with  Vitis  Henryi,  which 
lias  suffered  rather  from  late 
spring  frosts.  I  think  it  would 
be  happier  on  a  wall  or  in  a  less 
exposed  position.  It  is  a  very 
neat  grower  and  clings  itself 
very  readily.  The  third  post 
supports  Menispermum  canadense,  but  one  sex 
only,  so  I  get  no  seeds.  A  Lathyrus  latifolia 
White  Pearl  climbs  among  the  Menispermum, 
and  has  reached  almost  to  the  top  of  the  post 
and  flowered  very  well,  in  spite  of  having  been 
eaten  to  the  ground  by  a  rabbit  in  May. 

The  second  post  is  covered  by  two  Roses,  Queen 
Alexandra  and  an  old  climbing  white  one,  a 
legacy  from  the  iron  arch.  The  two  first  posts 
are  near  the  bank  of  the  New  River,  and  the 
left  one  was  beautiful  for  its  whole  length  with 
the  flowers  of  Clematis  montana  rubens.  The 
right-hand  one  has  Clematis  grata  for  autumnal 
effect,  and  what  I  received  as  Polygonum 
baldsehuanicum  and  intended  for  summer- 
flowering,  but  has  proved  to  be  that  most 
rumpagious  of  climbers,  Polygonum  multi- 
florum,  of  which  I  have  a  large  species  else- 
where in  the  garden,  but  never  yet  saw  a 
flower.     It    epecifio   name   in   sadly  misleading. 


and  I  intend  to  remove  the  plant  from  the  post 
ere  long. 

The  lower  end  has  not  made  so  much  progress, 
and  so  is  not  worth  describing  in  detail.  It  con- 
tains, among  other  plants,  Akebia  quinata  and 
A.  lobata,  the  beautiful  and  perpetual  rambler 
Rose  from  St.  Anne's,  Clontarf ,  there  called  the 
Ashford  Rose,  one  of  the  best  climbers  for  a  pole 


Bulbine  and  Bulbinella,  &o.  The  true  An- 
thericums  have  slender  grassy  leaves,  wiry  much- 
branched  stems,  and  their  flowers  are  white,  thin 
in  texture,  fleeting  in  individual  duration,  but 
produced  over  a  long  period  of  time.  They  are 
not  showy,  but  light  and  graceful,  in  some  cases 
plumy,  and  as  garden  plants  they  have  value 
akin  to  that  of  Gypsophila,  Asters  of  the  multi- 


I  know  of,  and  a  form  of  the  common  Bramble  ^  flora  type  and  Gaura.   They  require  no  particular 
called  Lucretia.     Its  light  green  leaves  are  not   cultivation, 


coarse,  and  the  white  flowers  are  freely  produced 
and  almost  as  good  as  Roses,  being  followed  by 
large  well-flavoured  fruits.      The   young  shoots 


A.  LiHago  (the  St.  Bernard's  Lily)  forms  a 
thicket  of  erectly  slender  stems,  sparingly 
branched  compared  with  others,  fully  3  feet  high 


require  careful  and  constant  tying  up,  but  well    when  established,  and  every  branch  is  studded 


repay  a  watchful  gardener  for  such  attention.  A 
pergola  well  planned,  planted  and  properly  oared 
for  will  afford  its  owner  a  considerable  amount  of 
pleasure,  which  amply  compensates  for  the  rather 
heavy  initial  outlay.      So  many  plants  can  be 
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grown  thereon  to  much  better  advantage  than  in 
any  other  position.  E.  A.  Bowles. 


ANTHERICUMS  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 
These  represent  a  pretty  group  of  slender- 
growing  Liliaceous  plants  at  one  time  collectively 
known  as  Antherioums,  and  of  which  two  types 
prevailed.  The  St.  Bruno's  Lily,  with  Lily-like 
white  flowers  of  comparatively  large  size,  and 
the  St.  Bernard's  Lily,  whose  flowers  are  small 
and  starry,  yet  so  plentifully  produced  that  they 
are  valued  as  useful  garden  plants.  Of  these 
plants  three  only  remain  with  the  parent  genus — 
A.  graminifolium,  A.  Liliago  and  A.  ramosum. 
The  St.  Bruno's  Lily,  the  finest  of  the  race,  is 
now  more  correctly  called  Paradisea  Liliastrum  ; 
the  Plumed  Lily  (A.  plumosum)  is  now  referred 
to  as  Bottionea  thyrsanthoides  ;  while  other 
species  of  lesser  importance  are   included   with 


with  white  starry  flowers  as  large  as  a  florin, 
the  petals  of  which  are  thin  and  narrow.  It 
flowers  during  summer.  Major  is  a  beautiful 
form  with  sparsely  branching  stems,  and  bearing 
flowers  a  little  larger  than  the  type,  yet  the 
breadth  and  stouter  substance 
of  petal  gives  them  a  better 
finish  and  a  larger  appearance, 
added  to  which  the  shorter 
pedicels  render  the  spikes  com- 
pact and  more  effective.  Algeri- 
ense  is  a  giant  form  wholly 
superior  in  all  its  parts  ;  the 
flowers  are  massive,  the  leaves 
broader,  and  the  entire  plant 
suggests  Lilium  thompsonianum 
in  its  pleasing  habit  and  dis- 
tinctly showy  flowers.  Arethusa, 
a  form  of  hybrid  origin,  is  quite 
3  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
above  an  inch  across,  the  stems 
stout  and  erect.  It  has  been 
frequently  exhibited  in  recent 
years.  Other  forms  of  seedling 
A.  Liliago  with  large  flowers  are 
frequently  met  with. 

A.  graminifolium  is  a  loose- 
habited,  small-flowered  species, 
with  Gypsophila  -  like  growths 
fully  3  feet  high  and  packed  with 
flower- buds,  a  few  of  which  open 
at  a  time.  They  are  under  half 
an  inch  across  and  pure  white. 

A.  ramosum  is  a  glorified 
Liliago.  The  flowers  are  borne 
freely  on  rigidly  erect  stems.  It 
is  a  showy,  plumy  plant,  and 
the  slender  spikes  of  white 
flowers  are  effective  when  used 
to  lighten  any  floral  arrange- 
ment. 

A.  (Paradisea)  Liliastrum  (the 
St.  Bruno's  Lily)  is  a  well-known 
plant,  with  broad,  grassy  leaves 
and  simple  spikes  of  widely 
funnel  -  shaped  snowy  white 
flowers  fully  2  inches  across  the 
petals.  These  are  closely 
arranged  on  the  stems  and 
exceedingly  effective  when 
massed.  It  is  a  capital  garden 
plant  in  fine  weather,  but 
during  rains  the  thin  petals 
become  woefully  bedraggled  and  unsightly. 
Major  is  a  large-flowered,  vigorous  form  3  feet 
high,  the  flowers  of  which  have  stouter  and 
broader  petals,  and  they  are  3  inches  across. 
It  is  a  showy  yet  refined  plant,  and  both  this 
and  the  type  require  well-tilled  soil  for  their 
better  development. 

A.  plumosum,  which  we  must  now  call  Bot- 
tionea thyrsanthoides,  is  a  slender-growing  plant 
resembling  graminifolium  and  ramosum.  It  has 
much-branched  plumy  stems  studded  with  semi- 
drooping  star  like  flowers  half  an  inch  across.  It 
is  the  better  plant  of  the  small-flowered  group,  as 
there  is  always  a  finer  display  and  the  stems  form 
loose  thickets  of  flowers.  It  is  the  only  plant  of 
the  group  for  which  a  warm  position  and  a  rich 
soil  are  necessary.  All  the  species  produce  seeds 
freely  and  make  a  vigorous  root  increase.  They 
flower  in  early  summer,  and  in  some  cases  in 
autumn  also.  M. 
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THE  CHIMNEY  BELLFLOWER. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr8.  G.  H.  TroUope, 
Fairmile  Hatch,  Cobham,  Surrey,  for  the  photo- 
graph of  splendidly-flowered  plants  of  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  from  which  our  illustration  has 
been  prepared.  The  photograph  was  accom- 
panied by  the  following  note  :  "  The  photograph 
does  not  do  the  plants  justice,  but  it  gives  a 
little  idea  of  their  size.  They  were  grown  in 
cold  frames  entirely  up  to  the  last  few  weeks, 
when  they  were  placed  in  a  cold  greenhouse  to 
keep  the  bees  off  them  before  they  were  brought 
into  the  living  rooms,  and  where  they  have 
lasted  at  least  four  weeks  in  perfection.  The 
reason  of  their  size  is  that  they  are  two  year  old 
plants,  not  having  flowered  the  first  year,  and 
consequently  we  are  able  to  grow  them  in  large 
pots  and  feed  them  well." 


THE     GREENHOUSE, 


A    NEW    BEGONIA   (B.    PATRIE). 
*  S  that  most  popular  of  all  Begonias,  Gloire 
/%  de    Lorraine,    was    raised    and  dis- 

/  %         tributed  by  the  eminent  nurserj'  firm 

f  \  of  MM.  Leraoine  et  fils  of  Nancy, 
J^  ^  the  announcement  of  the  distribution 
of  another  variety  which  is  considered 
extremely  promising  will  be  of  interest.  An 
illustration  just  received  shows  a  group  of  plants 
of  dwarf  habit  and  extreme  floriferousness.  The 
variety  in  question  is  described  as  a  new  winter- 
flowering  Begonia,  the  result  of  crossing  B. 
socotrana  with  a  variety  of  B.  Peareei,  a  tuberous 
species  with  velvety  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
It  has  the  same  style  of  growth  as  B.  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  but  is  distinguished  therefrom  by  its 
greater  vigour,  denser  habit,  more  fleshy  leaves 
and,  above  all,  by  the  brighter  colour  of  its 
blossoms.  Its  culture  is  just  as  easy  and  it  can 
be  quickly  propagated. 

The  inflorescences  cover  the  plant  like  a  dome 
and  arch  over  at  the  tips  in  a  graceful  manner. 
The  flowers,  nearly  all  males,  have 
four  petals,  and  are  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
their  colour  being  a  kind  of  reddish 
(groseille),  coppery  salmon  with  a 
golden  sheen.  They  are  so  numerous 
that  a  plant  25  centimetres  high  and 
the  same  in  width  bears  several 
hundreds  of  them  at  a  time,  each 
flower  lasting  for  a  long  time.  As 
in  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  flowers 
are  persistent  on  their  pedicels, 
remaining  fresh  on  the  drooping 
clusters  for  more  than  a  month 
without  shrivelling.  The  flowering 
season  extends  from  November  to 
April.  The  fact  that  B.  fUoire  de 
Lorraine  emanated  from  the  same 
source  would  lead  one  to  have  high 
hopes  of  the  newcomer.  As  might 
be  supposed  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  parents  is  a  strictly 
tuberous  species,  the  variety  B. 
Patrie  shows  a  leaning  towards 
Messrs.  Veitch's  many  varieties 
between  B.  socotrana  and  some  of 
the  Andean  tuberous-rooted  sorts. 
H.  P. 

BLUE   HYDRANGEAS. 

Many  and  varied  methods,  more  or 
less  successful,  are  adopted  by  those 
wishing  to  induce  their  plants  of 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  to  produce 
blue  flowers,  while  occasionally  one 
may  see  plants  in  the  open  ground 
with  apparently  no  particular  treat- 
ment aflbrded  them  producing  flowers 
of  a  lovely  blue  shade.  Sometimes 
among  a  large  quantity  of  plants 
a  few  will  have   blue  flowers,  and 


all  the  rest  will  retain  their  usual  shade  of 
rose.  The  reason  given  by  some  authorities  is 
"  alluvial  deposits  in  the  soil "  in  which  the  roots 
of  the  plants  showing  the  blue  flowers  are 
growing.  Whatever  induces  blue  flowers  out- 
doors without  special  treatment  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  have  never  seen  flowers  produced  in  this 
shade  from  plants  grown  in  pots  unless  they  had 
received  some  special  attention,  or  in  some  few 
cises  where  the  soil  in  which  they  were  potted 
contained  some  mineral,  such  as  iron.  There  is  a 
variety  (H.  Hortensia  rosea)  which  I  believe  is 
known  in  Covent  Garden  as  Otaksa,  which 
produces  the  most  decided  blue  flowers.  This 
subject  of  blue  Hydrangeas  is  continually 
cropping  up  among  admirers  of  these  handsome 
plants,  and  an  exchange  of  views  is  always 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Rose. 


SWEET     PEA     NOTES. 

ULASSIFfCATION. 

The  floral  committee  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  recommends  the  following  varieties 
as  the  best  in  their  colours  : 

White.— Dorothy  Eckford,  Etta  Dyke  and 
Nora  Unwin. 

Crimson  and  scarlet. — King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra. 

Bose  and  carmine. — John  Ingman. 

YeUoiv  and  huff. — James  Grieve  and  Paradise 
Ivory. 

Blae  — Lord  Nelson  and  A.  J.  Cook. 

Blush. — Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. 

Cerise.     Chrissie  Unwin. 

Pink:  — Countess  Spencer  and  Constance  Oliver. 

Orange  shades. — Helen  Lewis  and  St.  George. 

Lavender. — Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  and  Frank 
Dolby. 

Violet  and  purple. — Rosie  Adams. 

Magenta. — Menie  Christie. 

Picotee-edijcd.  — Evelyn  Hemus. 

Fancy.  —Sybil  Eckford. 

Mauve.  — Mrs.  Walter  Wright  and  thejMarquis. 


Maroon  and  bronze.  —  Black  Knight  and 
Hannah  Dale. 

Striped  and  flaked  (red  and  rose).— Jessie  Cuth- 
bertson  and  Paradise  Red  Flake. 

Striped  and  fluked  (purple  and  blue).  ^Prince 
Olaf. 

Bicolor.  —  Jeannie  Gordon. 

Marbled. — Helen  Pierce. 

ToO-MUCH-ALIKE    VARIETIES. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  brackets  the 
following  varieties  as  too-much-alike.  "  Not 
more  than  one  of  the  bracketed  varieties  shall 
be  shown  on  the  same  stand  at  any  exhibition  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society."  Priority  is 
given  to  the  first  name. 


i  Etta  Dyke 

White  Speucer 
1  Paradise  WTiite 
/  Queen  Alexandra 
\  Scarlet  Gem 
j  Her  Majesty 
1  Splendour 
/  Duke  of  Sutherland 
( Monarch 
j  Lottie  Eckford 
\  Maid  of  Honour 
{ Ivy  Miller 
I  Black  Knight 

Stanley 
(  Boreatton 
/  Lord  Eosebery 
\  Cyril  Breadraore 

James  Grieve 

Mrs.  Collier 

Mrs.  Felton 

Dora  Cowper 

Devonshire  Cream 

I.  Yellow  Dorothy  Eckford 

J  Captain  of  the  Blues 

\  Bolton's  Blue 

j  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton 

I  Countess  of  Radnor 

■j  New  Countess 

1  Pi'incess  May 

I  Flora  Norton 

I  Miss  Philbrick 

I'  Modesty 

\  Duchess  of  Sutherland 

(  Sensation 

(  Countess  of  Aberdeen 

yzoe 

i  Mid-Blue 


John  Ingman 

Paradise  Carmine 

Spencer  Carmine 

George  Herbert 

E.  J.  Castle 

Rosy  Morn 

Rosie  Sydenham 

Mrs.  W.  King 
^Phyllis  Unwin 
f  Dora  Breadmore 
1  Miss  Bostock 
/Clara  Curtis 
t  Primrose  Spencer 
( Evelyn  Hemus 
1  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore 
^Countess  Spencer 
I  Paradise 
I  Enchantress 
I  Pride  of  St.  Albans 

Olive  Bolton 
^Codsall  Ros  i 
r  Gorgeous 
-  Miss  B.  Whiley 
1^  Mildred  Ward 
( Countess  of  Lathoni 
I  Coral  Gem 
/  Marbled  Blue 
\  Hester 

('Mrs.  Henry  Bell 
I  Sutton's  Queen 
I  Kitty  Lea 
VRomani  Ronni 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes 

Princess  Victoria 

Pink  Gem 

Florence  Morse  Spencer 

Vera  Jeffrey 

Bobby  K. 

Lorna  Doone 
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QARDENI NG      FOR      "BEGINNERS. 


J  GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  COLD  FRAME.— This  is  already 
proving  invaluable.  I  am  just  now 
lifting  and  placing  in  pots  Carnations 
layered  some  time  ago,  and  which  are 
now  well  rooted.  Later  batches  will 
be  dealt  with  as  they  are  ready. 
Three-inch  pots  are  large  enough  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  soil  should  comprise  good  loam,  free 


I. — A  FrBM    IVY  SHOOT  OF  THIS  YEAb's   GROWTH 
AND  SUITABLE  FOR  MAKING  INTO  A  CUTTING. 

from  wireworms,  leaf-mould  and  sand.  I  am  just 
about  to  insert  my  first  batch  of  shrubby  Calceo- 
laria cuttings.  They  are  now  abundant  on  the 
old  plants.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  light  sandy 
soil,  in  rows  in  the  frames,  or  if  more  convenient 
use  boxes  for  the  same  purpose,  placing  these 
in  the  cold  frame  subsequently.  Cuttings  are 
obtained  from  side -shoots  about  3  inches  in 
length. 

TIte  Vegetahle  Garden. — I  am  planting  out 
Cabbages  to  provide  supplies  next  spring  and 
early  summer.  Lettuces,  too,  are  receiving 
attention.  A  batch  of  young  plants  is  being 
planted  in  a  warm  aspect  for  early  use.  In 
gardens  where  winter  greens  have  been  planted 
between  rows  of  Potatoes,  the  latter  had  better 
be  lifted  as  soon  as  possible.  Make  up  Mush- 
room-beds in  the  open  when  the  weather  is  not 
unsuitable.  This  matter  was  fully  dealt  with  in 
a  recent  issue.  Cauliflowers  that  were  sown  a 
month  or  more  since  should  be  quite  ready  for 
pricking  out  in  cold  frames.  Plants  raised  during 
the  period  under  notice  invariably  do  well  and 


provide  supplies  in  the  succeeding  early  summer. 
A  pinch  of  seed  sown  at  this  period  will  make 
up  for  any  shortage  that  may  arise  and  ensure 
successional  supplies. 

The  Hardy  Flower  Garden.  —  Anticipating 
pretty  floral  displays  next  spring,  I  am  now  plant- 
ing several  varieties  of  the  quaint  bulbous  Irises. 
The  Netted  Iris  (I.  reticulata)  and  its  varieties 
are  beautiful  and  should  be  in  all  gardens.  The 
Persian  Iris  (I.  persica)  as  well  as  I.  histrioides, 
I.  alata  and  others  should  each  lind  a  place  in 
beds  or  borders,  where  they  make  a  welcome 
display  in  the  spring.  The  Spanish  Iris,  too 
(I.  Xiphion),  should  be  planted  at  this  period,  and 
for  pleasing  effects  may  be  grouped  in  masses  of 
distinct  varieties.  The  once-popular  laced  and 
other  hardy  Pinks  I  am  planting  freely  at  the 
present  time.  Many  of  these  plants  may  be 
numbered  among  the  best  of  our  hardy  flowering 
subjects.  Bulbs  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted 
during  the  present  month.  Snowdrops  I  plant 
in  gritty  soil  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  deep. 
The  small  bulbs  of  the  charming  Winter  Aconite 
(Eranthis)  should  be  scattered  about  and  planted 
where  they  lie,  some  2  inches  deep.  They  do 
well  in  semi-cultivated  areas,  and  are  much 
appreciated  in  early  spring. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. — Tuberous 
Begonias  and  other  flowering  plants  will  need 
less  water  at  the  roots  in  future,  gradually 
reducing  it  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  when 
the  waterings  should  be  discontinued.  I  am 
moving  into  the  cool  greenhouse  the  earliest 
batch  of  the  Chinese  Primulas,  where  protection 
from  frosts  may  be  obtained  for  them.  Later 
batches  and  Primula  obconica  may  remain  in  the 
cold  frame  for  some  time  yet.  Cacti  must  be 
kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  until  February  next, 
Epiphyllums,  however,  being  an  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Ghrysanthemams. — Hardy  varieties  in  the  open 
border  must  have  considerable  attention  given  to 
them  at  this  period.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  look 
through  the  collection  pretty  frequently,  staking 
and  tying  cumbersome  and  unruly  growths  and 
removing  spent  blossoms  before  they  rot.  Apply 
liquid  manure  to  plants  that  have  their  buds  well 
set  and  those  also  that  are  partially  open.  The 
large- flowered,  mid-season  sorts  need  persistent 
attention  just  now.  Buds  that  are  not  yet 
retained  should  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  the  case  of  earlier  buds  showing  colour 
the  plants  must  be  placed  in  a  cool  glass  structure 
for  protection.  D.  B.  C. 

HOW    TO    INCREASE    THE     IVY    BY 

CUTTINGS. 

Of  all  the  hardy  evergreen  climbing  plants  we 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  subject  that  will 
compare  with  the  Ivy  for  real  lasting  usefulness. 
Owing  to  the  great  and  pleasing  diversity  of  its 
form  and  habit,  varieties  of  the  Ivy  may  be  used 
on  pergolas,  garden  arches,  stumps  of  old  trees, 
the  walls  of  either  dwelling-houses  or  outhouses, 
and  in  almost  every  conceivable  way  where  a 
permanent  covering  is  desired.  Hedera  is  the 
botanical  name  of  the  Ivy,  and  all  the  forms  now 
in  cultivation  have  originated  from  one  species, 
viz.,  H.  Helix,  which  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  green-leaved 
climbing  varieties  with  black  or  yellow  berries 
will  grow  in  almost  any  aspect,  but  to  do  them 
well  preparation  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to 
be  planted  amply  repays  the  trouble  taken.  The 
groundshould  be  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured, 
and  if  old  mortar  rubbish  is  incorporated  there- 
with the  Ivy  will  revel  in  this,  as  it  prefers  a  soil 


with  lime  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beauti- 
ful variegated  sorts  give  better  results  in  soils  of 
a  poorer  nature,  rich  soils  invariably  causing  the 
variegation  to  die  out.  These  variegated  sorts 
are  not  so  robust,  and  for  this  reason  should  be 
planted  in  the  warmer  aspects.  In  south-west, 
west  or  south  aspects  they  are  seen  to  advantage. 

When  planting  the  Ivy  see  that  the  soil  is 
made  firm  round  about  the  roots,  and  for  the 
first  season  the  growths  should  be  loosely  secured 
to  the  walls  or  fences.  We  plant  our  Ivies  from 
plants  in  pots  in  April,  and  they  go  ahead  from 
the  commencement.  There  are  no  doubt  readers 
who  would  much  prefer  to  raise  a  batch  of  plants 
themselves,  either  from  stocks  in  their  own 
garden  or  else  from  suitable  shoots  acquired  from 
gardens  of  their  friends.  These  plants  may  be 
propagated  at  any  time  between  September  and 
November  quite  successfully,  although  when 
raising  plants  in  pots  we  prefer  to  insert  the 
cuttings  in  October.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, we  prefer  to  make  up  a  cutting-bed  out- 
doors in  a  northern  or  western  aspect.  Those 
who  prefer  to  raise  these  plants  under  glass  may 
do  so,  where  the  temperature  can  be  maintained 
at  from  50°  to  60°.  We  may  mention  here  that 
these  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  green- 
leaved  climbing  sorts.  Tree  and  variegated  Ivies 
are  usually  increased  by  grafting  on  the  common 
stocks  in  February. 

The  cutting-bed  is  our  first  consideration. 
This  should  be  dug  over  at  once  and  the  surface 
soil  well  broken  up,  incorporating  plenty  of  sand 
or  gritty  matter  at  the  same  time.  Rake  over 
and  make  fairly  firm.  This  done,  proceed  to 
acquire  a  sufficient  supply  of  shoots  of  the  current 
3-ear's  growth.  Fig.  1  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  kind  of  shoot  that  it  is  intended  to  take  in 


2. — THE    SAME    SHOOT    MADE    INTO    A    CUTTING 
READY   BOB  PLANTING. 
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3. — A   ROOTED    OROWTH    SEVERED    FROM    AN  OLD 
PL  4  NT. 

hand.  This  is  of  a  firm  nature  :  soft  slioots 
should  be  rejected.  Tlie  cuttings  when  prepared 
should  be  trom  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  length. 
Fig.  2  shows  how  the  cuttings  should  be  prepared. 
Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  shoot  in  Fig.  1 
has  been  reduced  in  length  and  the  lower  leaves 
trimmed  off  close  to  the  stem.  To  complete  the 
operation,  the  stem  has  been  out  through  im- 
mediately below  a  joint,  as  it  is  from  the  base 
of  the  latter  that  the  roots  are  emitted.  Fig.  .3 
represents  a  shoot  that  has  been  severed  from  the 
old  plant  with  roots  adhering.  Pieces  of  this 
kind  may  frequently  be  obtained,  and  with  such 
material  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  plant  either 
in  specially-prepared  quarters  or  in  permanent 
quarters,  where  their  future  well-being  is 
practically  assured. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  number  of  Ivy  cuttings  inserted 
in  a  box  of  sandy  soil.  In  this  case  they  are 
dibbled  some  3  inches  to  4  inches  apart  in  rows, 
and  the  latter  rather  farther  asunder.  Fig.  5  illus- 
trates a  number  of  prepared  cuttings  inserted  in 
a  6-inch  pot.  Note  how  that  portion  of  the  stem 
from  which  leaves  have  been  removed  is  inserted, 
so  that  the  cuttings  have  ijuite  a  natural  appear- 
ance. Always  press  the  soil  firmly  at  the  base 
of  each  cutting,  otherwise  it  will  fail  to  root 
satisfactorily.  Water  the  cuttings  in  after  the 
operation  is  completed. 

Should  the  cuttings  be  rooted  in  prepared  beds 
outdoors  or  in  cold  frames  take  out  a  small 
trench  some  3  inches  to  4  inches  deep  and 
sprinkle  in  the  bottom  some  coarse  sand  if  the 
soil  be  of  heavy  texture.  Place  the  base  of  each 
cutting  firmly  on  the  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  then  fill  in  the  latter,  treading  the  soil  to 
make  it  firm  round  the  bases  of  the  cuttings. 
The  cuttings  should  be  4  inches  apart  and  the 
rows  about  8  inches  asunder. 


PLANTING    SNOWDROPS. 
The    present   is     the    best   time    of    the   whole 
year  for  planting  the  bulbs  of  this  charming  and 


popular  little  flower,  and  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  carrying  out  the  work.  It  is  true  that  good 
results  can  be  and  are  secured  from  later  plant- 
ings ;  but  nothing  is  gained  and  much  may  be 
lost  by  any  delay  in  getting  the  ijulbs  into  the 
soil.  Wherever  they  are  planted  they  should  be 
placed  in  masses,  as  the  effect  is  then  much  better 
than  when,  a  bulb  is  placed  here  and  another 
there.  For  planting  in  grass  or  the  fronts  of 
shrubberies,  or  for  carpeting  a  bed  of  deciduous 
shrubs,  the  Snowdrop  is  eminently  suited,  while 
clumps  dotted  about  in  nooks  in  the  rockery  are 
most  pleasing  in  the  early  days  of  spring. 

The  plants  are  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil, 
as  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any,  except  that  of 
a  very  wet  and  close  character.  Two  inches  is  a 
good  depth  to  plant  the  bulbs,  taking  care  that 
each  one  is  placed  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  Other  bulbous  subjects  which  form  excel- 
lent companions  to  the  Snowdrop  are  the  pretty 
little  Scilla  sibirica  and  the  Glory  of  the  Snow, 
as  Chionodoxa  Lucilife  is  popularly  called,  the 
bright  blue  colour  of  these  contrasting  in  a 
pleasing  manner  with  the  pure  white  of  the 
Snowdrop.  In  addition  to  the  common  and 
double-flowered  Snowdrops  there  is  a  large- 
flowered  and  handsome  one  named  Galanthus 
Elwesii,  which  should  certainly  be  included  in 
every  collection.  In  addition  to  their  uses  in 
the  open  garden,  all  the  plants  mentioned  above 


4. — CUTTINGS  PLANTED  IN  A  BOX  4  INCHES  DEEP. 

are  splendid  for  window-boxes,  where  they  will 
flower  with  little  trouble  if  planted  now. 


WHEN  TO  GATHER  HARDY  FRUIT. 
The  beginner  in  gardening  who  possesses  a  few 
fruit  trees  which  are  carrying  good  crops  is  natu- 
rally anxious  to  secure  these  with  as  little  loss 
as  possible,  and  frequently  his  or  her  anxiety  on 
this  point  leads  to  the  removal  of  the  fruit 
before  growth  is  anything  like  completed.  This 
applies  particularly  to  Apples  and  Pears  which 
do  not  ripen  until  some  time  after  they  are  ready 
for  gathering,  and  the  result  of  this  premature 
removal  from  the  trees  is  fruit  that  is  shrivelled 
and  comparatively  flavourless  a  few  weeks  after 
gathering.  As  implied  above,  these  fruits  need 
not  be  ripe  at  the  time  when  they  are  ready  for 
collecting  ;  indeed,  only  very  early  varieties  are, 
and  one  is  led  to  make  this  statement  because  the 
two  phases  are  so  frer|uently  confused  by  ama- 
teurs. Apples  and  Pears  will  ripen  perfectly 
after  they  are  removed  from  the  tree,  providing 
such  removal  is  not  premature. 

The  exact  time  when  such  fruits  arc  ready  for 
picking  is  easily  understood  by  those  who  are 
used  to  the  work  ;  but  the  beginner  will  often 
experience  a  difficulty  in  detei  mining  this  point. 
A  general  and  fairly  reliable  guide  is  to  take  a 
good  average  sound  fruit  and  cut  it  in  two,  so  as 
to  expose  the  seeds.  If  these  are  brown  the  crop 
may  be  regarded  as  ready  for  picking,  althougli 
a  tew  fruits  on  the  tree  may  not  be  quite  far 
enough  advanced.     A  better  test  is  to  gently  lift 


each  fruit  until  its  natural  position  is  nearly 
reversed.  If  it  is  ready  for  gathering,  the  stalk 
will  then  part  from  the  spur  quite  easily  without 
any  pulling  whatever.  Where  sufficient  energy 
is  required  to  remove  the  fruits  with  leaves 
adhering  to  the  stalks,  the  crop  is  not  ready  and 
should  be  left  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  two 
longer. 


PLANTING    OUT    YOUNG    CARNATIONS. 

Where  layering  was  done  early  in  July  the 
young  plants  ought  now  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion for  removal  from  the  parents,  and  the 
sooner  the  work  is  done  the  better.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  go  over  them  a  few  days  previous  to 
lifting  and  sever  the  layers  from  the  old  plant 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Removal  is  then  felt  less 
than  when  the  young  plants  are  severed  and 
lifted  at  the  fame  time. 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  among  cultivators  to  treat  the 
Carnation  as  a  half-hardy  plant,  the  rooted  layers 
either  being  potted  up  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame  or 
house,  or  else  planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed  in  the 
cold  frame,  there  to  remain  until  the  spring  before 
being  transferred  to  tlieir  flowering  quarters. 
How  far  this  system  has  tended  to  discourage 
the  culture  of  Carnations  by  amateurs  would  be 
difficult  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  certain  that  many 
now  regard  a  cold  frame  as  essential  for  the  cul- 
ture of  these  plants.  This  is  a  great  pitj',  because 
the  Carnation  is  a  perfectly  hardy  plant  and, 
except  in  the  wettest  and  coldest  of  soils,  will 
stand  the  winter  outdoors  unharmed.  Even 
where  the  natural  soil  is  cold  and  wet  it  may  be 
considerably  improved  by  the  addition  of  road 
scrapings,  old  mortar,  wood  ashes,  burnt  earth 
or  similar  lightening  material,  this  being 
thoroughly  mixed  and  deeply  dug  into  the 
ground  at  once,  breaking  any  large  lumps  en- 
countered. 

Lift  the  young  plants  with  as  much  soil 
adhering  to  their  roots  as  possible  and  transfer 
them  to  the  prepared  bed  without  delay,  taking 
care  to  avoid  deep  planting,  and  make  the  soil 
moderately  firm  around  the  roots.  Birds  are 
frequently  a  great  source  of  trouble  during  the 
winter,  and  the  plants  must  be  protected  from 
these  and  rabbits  by  placing  netting  over  them 
almost  as  soon  as  planted.  Where  birds  only 
are  to  be  feared,  blaek  cotton  is  less  conspicuous 
and  equally  as  effective  if  stretched  from  sticks  a 
few  inches  high  placed  at  intervals  over  the  beds. 


-CUTTINGS  PLANTED  ROUND  THE  EDGE  OF  A 
6INCH  POT.  IF  THE  POT  IS  PLUNGED  IN 
SOIL  IN  A  COLD  FRAME  THE  CUTTINGS 
WILL   FORM    ROOTS   MORE   QUICKLY.|| 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Bi'LBS  IN  Moss  Fibre. — If  we  give,  as  we  all 
desire  to  do,  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due, 
then  we  shall  credit  the  versatile  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham  for  having  made  this  form  of  bulb 
culture  so  enormously  popular.  Mr.  Sydenham 
wanted  to  sell  his  bulbs,  but  he  was  wise  enough 
to  see  that  the  use  of  soil  and  pots  would  not 
commend  itfelf  to  all  ladies,  so  he  told  them 
how  to  cultivate  bulbs  in  moss  fibre  and  shell, 
offered  to  sell  them  the  necessary  material,  and 
lest  they  should  have  trouble  in  finding  suitable 
receptacles,  he  secured  some  most  artistic  jars 
and  listed  them  in  his  catalogue.  This  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  ; 
but  in  case  there  were  sceptics  who  doubted  the 
possibility  of  what  Mr.  Sydenham  promised,  he 
grew  bulbs  in  jars  and  showed  them  at  various 
exhibitions ;  at  this  everyone  capitulated  and 
sought  to  do  likewise.  All  these  things  were 
done  years  ago,  but  Mr.  Sydenham  is  still  willing 
to  do  them,  as  our  American  friends  would  say, 
"right  now."  On  behalf  of  my  fellow  town 
gardeners  and  myself  I  tender  thanks  to  the 
genius  from  Birmingham. 

Preparation  of  the  Material. — One  of  the 
principal  points  in  this  form  of  culture  is  to  have 
the  material  in  proper  condition  at  the  time  of 
use.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
perfectly  clean,  and  that  if  a  newspaper  is  spread 
on  the  drawing-room  table  all  the  processes  in 
connexion  with  it  can  be  done  there.  Assuming 
that  the  mixture  of  moss  fibre  and  shell  is 
procured,  it  will  remain  only  to  bring  it  into  the 
correct  condition  of  moisture  prior  to  use.  This 
is  ensured  by  adding  a  little  water  and  thoroughly 
turning ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  three  or 
four  quantities  of  water,  but  judgment  must  be 
used  in  this  matter  to  have  the  material  just 
pleasantly  moist  when  it  is  put  into  the  jars  in 
advance  of  the  insertion  of  the  bulbs.  My  own 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  this  is  the  greatest 
element  towards  success  or  failure,  and  that  when 
once  the  knowledge  to  decide  the  correct 
condition  has  come,  the  whole  matter  becomes 
exceedingly  simple  and  failures  will  be  few  and 
far  between. 

The  Bulbs  and  Their  Insertion.  —  In 
saying  that  the  chief  element  to  success  lies  in 
the  condition  of  the  material,  I  was  regarding 
the  question  from  a  purely  cultural  point  of 
view,  for  the  use  of  the  finest  quality  bulbs  is 
even  more  imperative.  If  the  bulbs  are  poor,  no 
excellence  in  preparatory  work  or  subsequent 
management  will  produce  perfect  flowers  ;  there- 
fore, procure  sound,  solid  bulbs  which  have  been 
selected  with  precisely  the  same  care  as  those  for 
glasses.  This  done,  the  potting  (if  I  may  use 
the  term)  should  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  soil,  and  throughout  the 
treatment  should  be  identical  with  that  already 
advised  for  those  grown  in  pots.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  essential  to  use  even  greater  care  in 
watering,  as  the  fact  that  there  is  no  drainage 
predisposes  the  receptacle  to  stagnation  and 
souring  which  are  fatal  to  success. 

Bdlbs  in  Glasses. — This  is  another  delightful 
way  in  which  town  gardeners  can  grow  bulbs.  The 
water  should  not  actually  touch  the  base  of  the 
bulb,  but  it  must  be  so  close  that  there  is  only 
the  thicknes.s  of  a  piece  of  paper  between  ;  in 
eich  receptacle  there  must  be  one  or  two  knobs 
of  charcoal,  as  although  it  will  not  yield  food  it 
will  help  materially  to  keep  the  water  sweet. 
The  bulbs  for  this  purpose  must  be  specially 
chosen  for  their  good  shape  and  solidity,  and  the 
bulb  merchant  ehould  be  apprised  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  to  be  used  when  the  order  is 
given.  These  will  require  a  sojourn  in  the  dark, 
just  the  same  as  those  in  pots  of  soil  or  jars  of 
moss  fibre. 

Selection  or  Bulbs  — Neither  for  pots,  jars 
nor  glasses  has  a  selection  of  varieties  been  given 
for  the  simple  reason  that  most  readers  will  prefer 
indulge  their  own  tastes.         H.  .T.  Wricht. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

BOUVARDIAS  that  are  planted  out 
should  now  be  carefully  taken  up  and 
potted.  See  that  the  plants  are  moist 
enough  before  taking  up,  then  a 
much  better  ball  of  soil  can  be 
secured  and  the  plants  will  scarcely 
feel  the  check.  When  they  are  potted  place  them 
in  a  pit  and  shade  rather  heavily  for  a  few  days. 
Syringe  well  until  the  roots  take  hold  of  the  new 
soil.  Solanums,  Salvias  and  Libonias  will  need 
similar  treatment,  though  they  need  not  be 
put  under  glass  for  another  week  or  ten  days. 

Violets. — I  have  noted  in  a  previous  calendar 
the  necessity  for  preparing  the  frames  for  Violets. 
These  plants  may  now  be  taken  up  and  put  in  the 
frames.  Use  good  soil  (fresh  and  rich)  around 
the  roots,  take  away  any  runners  that  may  be  on 
the  plants,  and  allow  a  fair  amount  of  room 
between  the  plants ;  but  above  all  keep  them 
near  the  glass.  After  planting  is  completed, 
thoroughly  water  and  shade  lightly,  it  necessary, 
for  a  few  days. 

Chrt/sant.hemums. — Those  early  varieties  which 
are  showing  colour  should  be  placed  under  glass 
or  the  night  dews  may  ruin  the  blooms.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  earwigs.  Carnations  of  the 
winter-flowering  section  that  have  stood  outside 
must  now  be  placed  in  the  houses,  which  should 
have  been  made  scrupulously  clean. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Parsley. — This  is  always  in  demand,  and  some 
plants  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  frame  or  two- 
light  box.  Plants  from  the  June  sowing  will 
suit  this  purpose  well,  and  choose  the  finest  curled 
varieties. 

Lettuce. — Continue  to  prick  out  those  varieties 
which  are  to  stand  the  winter.  Plant  rather 
close  in  the  rows  as  the  plants  can  with 
advantage  very  often  be  used  as  thinned  in  the 
spring  ;  in  fact,  they  should  be  planted  close  with 
this  idea.  Plant  out  also  quick  growing  varieties 
in  frames  for  use  in  October,  November  and 
December.  Golden  Ball  and  All  the  Year  Round 
are  good  varieties  for  this  purpose. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Apples,  Pears  and  Plums — The  protection  of 
these  will  be  necessary  against  the  ravages  of  the 
birds.  Nets  should  be  out  up  and  placed  over 
choice  varieties,  and  if  these  are  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  when  finished  with  they  will  last  for  the 
same  purpose  for  several  seasons.  Unfasten  the 
ties  of  grafted  trees  and  see  that  the  shoots  are 
secured  to  stakes  to  keep  them  from  blowing 
out.  Get  a  good  stock  of  soil  ready  for  top- 
dressing  trees,  and  mark  all  those  that  require 
lifting  or  root-pruning,  as  this  work  can  be 
proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Pearhes  should  have  the  surplus  wood 
taken  out  now  so  that  the  fruiting  wood  which  is 
left  may  have  the  benefit  of  light  and  air  and 
have  ample  room  for  development.  Keep  the 
roots  well  supplied  with  moisture. 

Orchids. 

Odonfoijlossums  should  be  looked  over  during 
the  next  week  or  two  and  potted  or  top-dressed 
as  required.  Many  plants  will  be  making  fresh 
roots,  and  the  cool,  refreshing  nights  now  will 
enable  them  to  nnko  very  speedy  progress. 
Dendrobiums  which  li  ive  completed  their  growth 
may  be  kept  somewhat  drier. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

LeoTiardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Useful  Winter  Plants.— Begonia  fuehsioides 
and  B.  weltoniensis  are  special  favourites  among 
those  who  have  much  indoor  furnishing  to  do  in 
winter.  They  do  best  when  potted  in  fibrous 
loam,  a  little  peat,  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand  or 
road  grit,  preferring,  like  Libonias,  a  warm, 
moist  pit  during  the  summer,  where  they  can  be 
treated  to  early  closing  and  gentle  syringings 
overhead.  They  will  also  bear  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  when  the  pots  have 
become  well  filled  with  roots.  Eupatorium 
odoratura  and  E.  riparium  are  of  very  easy 
culture,  rooting  freely  into  a  compound  of  loam, 
well-rotted  manure  and  rough  sand.  Plants 
which  have  grown  one  year  should  be  cut  hard 
back  and  repotted,  cool  treatment  throughout 
suiting  them  best. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Spring  Lettuce. — In  many  places  this  is  even 
more  important  than  the  winter  crop,  and  there 
are  very  few  who  grow  Lettuce  all  the  year 
round,  as  the  losses  from  December  to  March 
are  so  great.  Frost,  of  course,  injures  the 
plants,  but  damp  and  fogs  are  equally  fatal,  and 
large  plants  suflfer  more  than  smaller  ones  at 
this  period.  For  spring  supplies  I  advise  sowing 
in  the  open  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 
Thin  sowing  is  most  important,  as  crowding 
means  weak  plants,  and  if  necessary  thin  early 
before  the  seedlings  touch  each  other.  Grown 
thus,  with  a  favourable  winter,  there  will  be 
good  plants  for  putting  out  in  February  or 
March,  leaving  the  large  ones  to  mature  for 
early  cutting.  Such  hardy  sorts  as  Stanstead 
Park,  Sutton's  Winter  Green  and  Lee's  Hardy 
Green  are  among  the  best  winter  varieties. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Vines. — Young  planted-out  Vines  will  by  this 
time  have  made  their  growth,  and  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 
The  front  ventilators  must  never  be  quite  closed 
now,  and  should  there  be  any  suspicion  of  green 
wood  keep  the  hot-water  pipes  slightly  heated. 
The  laterals  may  now  be  allowed  free  extension. 
Succession  Vines  must  be  encouraged  to  ripen 
their  wood,  so  that  they  may  be  in  fit  condition  for 
pruning  at  the  proper  time.  All  growths  should 
be  kept  in  check,  and  if  the  foliage  is  at  all 
crowded  the  wood  may  be  shortened  a  little, 
so  that  light  and  air  are  admitted. 

Pot  Eofies. — Now  is  the  best  time  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  these  for  winter  blooming.  Many  lovers 
of  Roses  have  not  the  convenience  to  produce 
plants  of  the  same  quality  as  the  nurseryman, 
and  it  pays  better  to  purchase  plants  than  to 
attempt  the  rearing  one's  self.  Bought  specimens 
are  now  in  the  right  condition  to  go  on  growing 
in  a  gentle  heat.  I  find  it  best  to  start  the 
plants  almost  as  received,  excepting  that  it  is 
best  to  remove  the  twig  !;y  shoots  and  cut  back 
the  next  growth  to  a  plump  eye.  Mistakes  are 
frequently  made  in  pruning  these  pot  Roses  hard 
at  first.  Tie  them  out  as  much  as  space  will 
allow,  and  out  away  but  very  little  of  the  growth. 
Soon  after  starting  the  dormant  basal  eyes  will 
begin  to  swell,  and  will  eventually  throw  up 
growths  which  will  yield  some  beautiful  blooms. 
Flower  Garden. 
Beddiny  Plants. — From  now  onwards  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  beds  and  their 
contents  as  neat  as  possible  by  picking  off  all 
dead  and  dying  leaves  and  flowers.  If  further 
stock  is  required,  it  is  better  now,  in  the  case  of 
Geraniums,  to  depend  on  lifting  the  youngest 
and  least  ungainly  of  the  plants  in  the  beds 
before  they  have  become  much  injured  by  frost, 
trimming  them  into  shape  and  boxing  them  up 
to  go  through  the  winter  under  glass. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 
AshwelUhorpe,   Norwich 
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NEW   PLANTS    AT    WISLEY. 

The  joint  sub-committees  of  the  floral  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  met  at  Wisley  on  the 
4th  inst.  to  examine  the  Dahlias,  a  number  of 
which  are  this  year  on  trial.  The  generally 
inclement  weather  and  continuous  rains  for  some 
days  previously  had  been  most  unfavourable  for 
the  development  of  the  flowers,  not  all  of  which 
were  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  their  merits. 
The  following,  however,  each  received  three 
marlis  as  judged  from  the  garden  or  decorative 
point  of  view. 

Dahlia  Emily  Hahijood. — This  belongs  to  the 
decorative  class.  Flowers  pure  white,  freely 
produced  on  sturdy,  erect  stems  ;  height  ih  feet. 

Dahlia  Brightness. — A  member  of  the  Pompon 
Cactus  section,  but  the  flowers  are  somewhat 
above  the  usual  size.  Colour  scarlet,  growth  and 
flower  heads  erect ;  height  3  feet. 

Dahlia  Avoca. — A  free  and  profuse-flowering 
Cactus  variety.  Colour  crimson,  shaded  scarlet, 
the  tips  of  the  incurving  florets  being  of  a  reddish 
hue.     A  showy  plant,  4  feet  high. 

Dahlia  Miss  Willmott.  — A  plant  of  good  garden 
value,  free  in  growth  and  flowering.  The  colour 
is  yellow,  shaded  with  orange  ;  height  4  feet. 

Dahlia  Stalwart. — A  variety  of  good  Cactus 
type.  Flowers  bright  crimson,  with  maroon 
centre.  The  plant  is  free  flowering  and  not 
more  than  3i  feet  high. 

In  addition  to  the  Dahlias,  the  following  plants 
were  also  awarded  three  points  each. 

Phlox  Prosper  Henry.  —  A  dwarf  -  habited, 
free-branching  variety  of  much  promise.  The 
pure  white  flower  has  a  conspicuous  lilao  centre, 
and  is  of  excellent  form  ;  height  IJ  feet. 

Phlo.v  Comtesse  de  Jarnac. — This  variety  was 
not  in  flower,  but  its  silvery  leaf  variegation  was 
conspicuously  good,  and  it  was  regarded  from 
this  latter  standpoint.  The  plant  is  about  2  feet 
high. 

Zea  japonica  qigantea  qnadricolor.  —  The 
varietal  names  of  this  strikingly-beautiful  Maize 
are  fairly  descriptive,  the  plants  presenting  a 
handsome  appearance. 
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Apple  Thoble  Pippin. 

Mr.  William  Baylor  Hartland  writes  :  "I  send 
you  a  nice  early  Apple  named  as  above,  and  am 
drawn  towards  dropping  you  this  note  on  account 
of  what  is  being  said  over  the  value  of  that 
over-estimated  fruit  Worcester  Pearmain.  Thorle 
Pippin  has  character  and  quality,  and  bears  in 
thick,  overcrowded  bunches  ;  then  it  will  keep  as 
a  dessert  fruit  until  Christmas,  and  is  a  great 
bearer.  The  Worcester  Pearmain,  to  ray  mind, 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  colour  and 
constant  fruiting,  and  its  rich  tone  catches  the 
public  eye  and  the  coster's  barrow.  The  great 
fault  now  with  many  of  our  committees  is  that 
the  great  aim  is  to  please  the  barrow  of  the 
coster  and  ignore  merit  in  other  directions. " 

[This  is  a  variety  of  excellent  flavour,  with  a 
pleasant  acidity  that  would  be  much  liked  by 
some.     It  is  also  of  attractive  appearance. — Ed.] 


AuTDMN  Flowers. 
Dr.  MeWatt  sends  from  Morelands,  Duns, 
N.B.,  many  interesting  autumn  flowers  which,  as 
he  rightly  says,  are  rarely  seen  in  our  gardens. 
They  comprise  Chrysanthemum  articum,  a 
branch  of  the  beautiful  Spirtea  Aitchisonii, 
which,  as  our  correspondent  mentions,  is  fit  to 
be  planted  among  good  flowering  shrubs.  Then 
also  is  sent  Seneoio  tanguticus,  which  is  a  good 
plant  for  the  more  southern  counties  of  the 
British  Isles.  We  were  very  pleased  to  see  some 
flowers  of  Anemone  japonieum  Queen  Charlotte, 
a  very  pretty  double  form  of  a  rose  colour,  and 
splendid  inflorescences  of  the  Swallow  Wort  or 


Willow  Gentian  (Gentiana  aselepiadea)  and  the 
white  variety  alba.  As  our  correspondent 
remarks,  these  are  very  beautiful  plants  which 
are  not  very  often  seen.  At  Kew  a  fine  effect  is 
produced  by  growing  them  among  hardy  Ferns 
on  a  steep  bank  at  one  end  of  the  rookery. 
Many  other  interesting  plants  were  sent,  but  we 
think  these  were  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  We 
thank  our  correspondent  for  so  interesting  a 
collection  of  autumn  flowers. 


Abelia  rupestris  (chinbnsis)  from 
Lowestoft. 
The  Rev.  M.  Made,  Lound  Rectory,  Lowestoft, 
sends  flowering  sprays  of  the  pretty  shrub  Abelia 
rupestris,  or  chinensis  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
sweetly-scented,  bell-shaped  flowers  and  glossy 
green  foliage  being  most  pleasing.  He  writes  : 
"  I  enclose  some  sprays  of  Abelia  rupestris  from 
my  rockery.  The  plant  is  growing  well  in  a 
sheltered  sunny  spot  (south  aspect)  in  a  raised 
position.  The  soil  is  partly  leaf-mould  and  sandy 
loam.     The  Abelia  was  planted  last  spring." 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnavrorB.— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'*  Answers  to  Corr^^ondents"  colunrvn.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDnoR  of  THB 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  arvd  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Twelve  best  Carnations  for  ex- 

hiisltion  (Bumboh). — Agnes  Sorrel,  maroon  ; 
Ann  Hathaway,  yellow  ;  Charles  Martel,  scarlet 
on  white  ground  ;  Erl  King,  bufi',  marked  rose  ; 
Hidalgo,  yellow,  red  and  maroon ;  John  Pope,  deep 
rose  ;  Lady  Hermione,  salmon  pink  :  Liberte, 
yellow,  maroon  and  crimson ;  Miss  Willmott, 
coral  ;  Hildegarde,  white  ;  Robert  Berkeley, 
scarlet ;  Rony  Buchanan,  terra-ootta  and  rose. 

Slng^le  Hollyhocks  {North  Lanes).— It 
is  possible  that  your  single  Hollyhocks  are  of  an 
inferior  strain,  but  all  the  same,  as  the  strains 
ordinarily  grown  are  so  good,  it  is  still  not 
probable.  The  cultivation  seems  to  have  been 
too  rich,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  has  created 
long  stems  and  large  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the 
flowers.  Very  possibly  if  the  plants  be  kept 
through  the  winter  several  stems  will  break  up 
next  year,  less  gross  in  growth,  and  you  may 
have  well  furnished  spikes  and  fine  blooms.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  strong  manuring  you 
have  given  your  plants  has  enabled  them  to 
withstand  an  attack  of  the  Hollyhock  fungus. 
Probably  next  year  you  will  find  the  fungus 
present,  but  may  have  a  fine  display  of  bloom 
all  the  same.  In  any  case  cease  giving  the  plants 
further  manure,  liquid  or  solid. 

Plants  fop  beds  {Springtime).— the  end  of  May  is 

rather  late  for  good  effects  with  Cottage  Tulips  generally, 
unless  you  purposely  defer  the  planting  of  them  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  Vou  might  do  this  with  absolute  safety 
with  both  Cottage  and  Darwin  Tulips,  provided  the  bulbs 
are  kept  in  a  perfectly  cool  and  dry  place.  At  the  time 
stated  there  are  no  other  plants  capable  of  the  same  bold 
effect  as  these  late  May-flowering  Tulips,  and  the  number 
of  8uital>le  carpet  plants  is  not  large ;  that  is  to  say,  whose 
colours  would  not  clash  with  the  Tulips,  for  we  presume 
you  require  the  twain  to  be  in  rtower  at  the  same  time  or 
nearly  so.  Two  very  Hue  yellow-rtowere  1  and  cheap  Tulips 
are  Golden  Crown  and  Golden  Eagle,  carpet  plants  tor 
which  might  be  golden  yellow  Polyanthus  or  red  Poly- 
anthus. For  a  crimson  and  scarlet  Tulip  use  Gesneriana 
spathulata,  the  surface  to  lie  carpeted  with  double  white 


Arabis.  Macrospeila,  another  scarlet,  may  have  a  carpet 
of  single  white  Arabis  or  white  Alyssutn.  Flambeau, 
Herscbell  and  Glow  are  fine  varieties  of  Darwin  Tulips 
with  richly  coloured  flowers,  for  which  carpet  plants  are 
scarcely  necessary.  Doronicum  Harpur  Crewe  makes  a 
tine  bed  of  yellow  for  the  same  season. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Plants  for  flowering  in  the  house 
during:    Deeember    and    January 

(Susse.v).~Ot  bulbous  plants  to  flower  during  the 
period  named  may  be  especially  mentioned 
Roman  Hyacinths,  which  potted  at  once  and 
brought  on  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  will 
flower  well.  The  same  also  applies  to  Freesias. 
The  varieties  of  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  such  as 
double  Roman,  Paper  White  and  Early  Snow- 
flake,  potted  now,  stood  out  of  doors  and  covered 
with  ashes  till  they  are  rooted,  and  then  gently 
forced,  will  also  be  available,  and  Tulips  of  the 
Due  Van  Thol  section  of  different  colours  are 
equally  valuable  for  flowering  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  With  regard  to  Arum  Lilies,  your  better 
way  will  be  to  purchase  plants  showing  flower  at 
the  proper  season.  Strong  clumps  of  the 
Christmas  Rose  bristling  with  flower-buds  can 
be  obtained,  and  these  if  potted  will  make  a 
goodly  show.  There  is  no  need  to  obtain  these 
before  the  latter  part  of  November.  Retarded 
bulbs  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  which  need  to  be 
potted  about  three  months  before  they  are 
required  to  bloom,  are  very  desirable,  and  so  are 
the  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum,  that  need 
about  eighteen  weeks  to  develop  their  blossoms. 
Spiraeas  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  too,  give  great 
satisfaction  from  retarded  crowns.  As  it  is  very 
difficult,  indeed  practically  impossible,  to  actually 
time  the  flowering  of  these  without  a  good  deal 
of  experience  (for  the  weather  is  such  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  matter),  it  will  be  much  better 
to  purchase  them  from  the  large  growers  just  as 
the  blossoms  are  on  the  point  of  expanding.  Of 
hardy  shrubs  Azalea  mollis  and  White  Lilacs 
might  be  flowered  within  the  time  named,  but 
they  need  to  be  hard  forced.  You  could  obtain 
flowering  plants  of  American  Carnations  in 
December,  and  greenhouse  Heaths,  Indian 
Azaleas,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Primulas, 
Cyclamen,  Solanum  capsicastrum  with  its  red 
berries,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  and  a  few  other 
lesser-known  plants. 

Lonicepa  hildebpandiana  (B.  //.).— The  plant 
appears  to  be  infested  with  spider,  which  may  be  cured  by 
fumigation  or  by  syringing  with  insecticide.  The  house 
has  probably  been  kept  too  close  for  it,  and  more  air 
should  be  given.  Cutting  back  should  be  left  till  the  plant 
has  maile  full  growth,  when  all  surplus  shoots  may  be 
thinned  out. 

Odontoglossum  leaves  spotted  {J.  II'.).— 
The  tiny  spots  on  the  very  youngest  leaves  of  Odonto- 
glossum gran  le  are  not  caused  by  any  insect  or  disease, 
but  are  simply  the  normal  condition  of  the  plant.  As  you 
say,  the  spots  gradually  disappear  as  the  leaves  develop. 
This  feature  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Odontoglossum 
grande,  for  several  other  Orchids  behave  in  the  same  way. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  by  the  sea  [E.  il'.).— Tea  Roses 
are  very  suitable  to  grow  by  the  sea.  Some  of 
them  are  more  robust  than  others.  You  would 
find  the  following  thrive  excellently :  Yellows  and 
creams— Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme. 
Charles,  Mme.  Ravary,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting  and  Billiard  et  Barre.  Pinks— Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Caroline  Testout,  Grace  Darling, 
Mme.  Leon  Pain,  Killarney  and  La  France. 
Reds— Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Marie  d'Orleans,  Mar- 
quise de  Salisbury,  Betty  Berkeley,  General 
Schablikine,  Richmond,  General  McArthur  and 
Papa  Gontier.  The  Rugosa  and  Chinese  or 
monthly  Roses  also  do  well,  of  which  there  are 
several  sorts,  and  also  the  dwarf  Polyanthus, 
which  are  especially  lovely.  You  could  also 
grow  some  of  the  flowering  shrubs  by  the  sea, 
viz.,  the  hardy  Fuchsias,  Altheas,  Hydrangeas, 
Lilacs,  Guelder  Roses,  Tamarisks,  Hypericums, 
Spiraeas,  Philadelphuses  and  Weigelas.  Most  of 
these  are  tall  growing.  Of  tall-growing  her- 
baceous plants  Tritomas,  Delphiniums,  Asters  or 
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Starworts,  Sunflowers  of  sorts,  Ox-eye  Daisies, 
Anemones  and  Aaron's  Rod  would  do  well  ;  and 
of  low-growing  kinds  choose  Phloxes,  Paeonies, 
Pyrethrums,  Poppies,  Geums  and  Potentillas. 

Rose  to  name  (Mrs.  J.). — The  Rose  you  send  is  the 
Persian  yellow  Briar.  The  green  centres  are  probably  the 
result  of  early  frosts,  although  this  variety  being  so 
double  will  often  come  malformed  in  this  way.  It  would 
make  a  pillar  Rose,  growing  to  a  height  of  some  4  feet  to 
0  feet  in  course  of  time.  The  variety  Harrisonii  would 
make  the  better  pillar  Rose.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  colour, 
but  far  easier  to  grow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Exhlbltlngr  Ten-week  Stocks  (F.  E.  P.).— 
As  your  schedule  so  strictly  confines  the  number  of  spikes 
of  Stocks  to  be  shown  in  a  vase  to  six,  it  will  be  wise  to 
read  that  condition  literally  and  set  up  six  of  the  best 
spikes  of  each  variety  you  have.  If  the  centre  spikes  are 
over,  use  the  best  of  the  side  spikes.  If  you  have  given 
the  correct  reading  of  the  schedule,  it  does  not  say  each 
vase  must  contain  a  distinct  variety,  and  therefore  no  one 
can  be  disqualified  if,  having  six  spikes  exactly  in  each, 
the  varieties  are  mixed.  All  the  same,  we  advise  you  to 
set  up  one  variety  in  a  vase  only,  because  some  judges  do 
odd  things.  Probably  that  is  what  is  wanted  ;  but  the 
schedule  does  not  say  so.  At  many  shows  we  have  found 
the  Stock  class  to  be  "  sis  plants  as  pulled  "  the  best  way 
to  show  them.  Your  schedule  says  "spikes."  not  "plants," 
so  adhere  to  spikes. 

Names  of  plants.— if  E.—The  shrub  is  Sym- 
phoricarpus  racemosus,  and  the  perennial  is  Artemisia 

vulgaris. C.  ./o;u'.s.— Vitis  inconstans.  synonymous  with 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii. W.  A.  JIaegi-egor.—'PyTus  lobata, 

synonymous  with  Jlespilus  Smithli. O.  (5.— Coronilla 

Emerus. C.    S.    S.    >/.— Crinum  Moorei. Mrx.   B  — 

Rhus  Cotinus. E.    Bnnbnry.—Crmuxa    Moorei.— Lo;-(i 

C — Molucella  spinosa. T.  C. — Asplenium  bulbiferuni  ; 

Amorphophallus    Rivieri. Lady   Dari-^   —  Magnolia 

acuminata. H.   6.   Cole.— The  Sweet  Pea   we  do  not 

recognise,  but  it  is  very  poor  and,  commercially,  useless. 

Names  of  ft>uit.— 0.  A'.  J.—l,  Hawthornden ;  2, 
Potts'  Seedling  ;  3,  Cellini  Pippin  :  i,  White  Transparent ; 

5,  Queen  Caroline. E.   Barmr  Jmics.— Purple  round. 

Cox's  Emperor  ;  red  oval,  "Victoria  ;  yellow,  spotted  red, 
.Jefferson ;  green  oval,  Lawson's  Golden  Gage ;  green 
round.  Green  *>age.    Please  number  fruits  when  sending 

again. Glasgoic.—l,  Orleans   (kitchen);    2,   Egg   Plum 

(kitchen) ;  3,  Brahy's  Late  Gage  (dessert) ;  4,  Late  Prolific 
(dessert) ;  5,  Washington  (dessert) ;  6,  S  and  9,  Victoria 
(kitchen) :  7,  Wyedale  ;   10,  Dove  Bank  ;  11,  Prince  Engle- 

bert ;   12,  all  smashed  up;   Vi,  Green  Gage. /(.  U.—\. 

Mr.  Gladstone;  2,  Golden  .Spire;  3,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling  ;  4,  unable  to  recognise,  probably  a  local  variety  ; 

6,  Crimson  Queening  (Herefordshire). H.  0.  Cole.—l, 

Blenheim  Orange  ;  2,  New  Hawthornden ;  3,  Sugarloaf ; 
4,  Prince  Englebert;   5,  Plum  Belgian  Purple;  6,  Pear 

Jargonelle. B.  E.   i>. -Apples:    1  and  9,  Yellow  In- 

gestre  ;  2,  Pearson's  Plate  ;  3,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ;  4, 
Lady  Sudeley ;  5,  Bess  Pool ;  6,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  7, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  S,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  10,  Blenheim 
Orange ;  11,  Hambledon  deux  Ans. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  above 
society,  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  was  well  attended,  and 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  good. 
Dahlias  were  naturally  very  prominent,  the  magniricent 
bank  staged  by  Messrs.  Dot>bie  and  Co.  attracting  much 
attention.  Other  flowers  were  well  shown,  and  several 
interesting  fruits  were  to  be  seen. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  Jeremiah  Colman,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall, 
Stuart  H.  Low,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  Walter 
Cobb,  A.  A.  McBean,  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  F.  Alcock,  W.  P. 
Bound,  J.  Cypher,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.  J.  Thome,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  H,  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  Gumey  Wilson, 
J.  Wilson  Potter,  W.  Bolton,  A.  J.  Foster  and  de  B. 
Crawshay. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  St.  Albans,  were  exhibiting  a 
small  group  of  plants  in  their  usual  high-class  style. 
These  comprised  good  specimens  of  Miltonia  spectabilis 
moreliana,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Cattleya  gaskelliana 
alba,  Phaljcnopsis  Esmeralda  atio-rubens.  Brassn-Cattleya 
Doris  and  B.-C.  Charles  Manm.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Moore,  Limited,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  came  a 
nice  group  of  various  kinds,  a  large  well-tiowered  plant  of 
Vanda  cjcmlea  occupying  a  prominent  position.  Odonto- 
glossum harryanum,  Trichocentrum  albo-purpureum  and 
the  curious  green-Howered  Cynorchis  chlorochilon  were 
three  of  the  most  conspicuous.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 
put  up  a  nice  little  group  of  splendidly-grown  plants. 
Among  these  a  particularly  fine  flower  of  Cattleya  Iris, 
Oncidiura  oblongatum  citrinum,  Ca-logyne  Veitchii,  Stan- 
hopea  oculata,  Oendrobium  sanguinolentum  and  Cypri- 
pedinm  concolor  were  specially  noticed.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
staged  a  nice  little  bank  of  Cattleyas,  including  several 
interesting  crosses.  C.  Uarrisonia;  x  C.  aurea,  C.  velutina 
X  C.  aurea  and  C.  schofleldiana  x  0.  aurea  gave  some  very 


interesting  results.  A  pretty  little  bigeueric  hybrid,  the 
result  of  crossing  Cattleya  Harrisoniae  with  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  was  also  included,  this  partaking  in  an  xmmis- 
takable  manner  of  both  parents. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
exhibited  a  tastefuUy-airanged  group  of  well-grown 
plants,  including  many  interesting  things.  Cypripedium 
Daisy  Barclay,  Zygopetalum  Burkii,  Z.  roeblingianum, 
Vauda  sanderiana,  Sophro-Cattleya  GratrLxa-  and  Lselio- 
Cattleya  Aleyone  were  a  few  that  we  noticed  as  being 
especially  good.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

From  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Putney  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Day),  came  a  nice  collection  of  well-grown  plants, 
including  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  in 
great  variety.  C.  fairieanum,  Miltonia  Leopoldii  and  the 
curious  little  Angrscum  distichum  were  three  of  the  most 
interesting.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  handsome  group  staged  by  Messra.  Cypher  and  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  contained  many  very  tine  specimens  that 
manifested  the  good  culture  meted  out  to  them.  Miltonia 
spectabilis  moreliana,  Phaio-Cymbidiura  Chardwarense, 
Cattleya  thayeriaua,  Cypripedium  concolor,  C.  Maudia;, 
C.  fairieanum,  Masdevallia  stupenda,  Zygopetalum  rostra- 
turn  and  Oncidium  papilio  majus  were  only  a  few  among 
the  many  interesting  subjects  to  be  seen.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  London.  N.,  ex- 
hibited an  interesting  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Cypripe- 
diums, among  which  were  some  choice  and  interesting 
plants.  Cattleya  Harrisonia?  alba  Stanley's  variety  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  flowers  being  pure  white 
with  the  exception  of  a  pale  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip. 
Cypripedium  A.  de  Lairesse  was  in  first-class  condition. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  (chairman),  Messrs.  W. 
Bates,  J.  Willard,  Alex.  Dean,  George  Keif,  W.  Fyfe,  H. 
Parr,  A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Davis,  W.  Barnes,  W.  H.  Divers,  G. 
Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  Charles  Foster,  J.  Mclndoe,  Owen 
Thomas  and  W,  Poupart. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
remarkably  fine  group  of  high-class  vegetables,  these 
including  such  subjects  as  Cabbages,  Savoys  Early  Ulm  and 
De  Vertus,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Potatoes, 
Beetroots.  Onions.  Turuips,  huge  heads  of  Celery  and 
Lettuces  I  tf  various  sorts,  the  centre  of  the  group  being 
occupied  with  a  collection  of  ornamental  Gourds.  The 
arrangement  here  was  exceedingly  good  and  showed  the 
high-class  produce  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Carrot 
Veitch's  Matchless,  a  long,  large,  beautiful  clean  variety, 
attracted  much  attention.  A  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibit.      Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  came 
a  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
Tomatoes,  all  shapes,  sizes  and  colours  being  represented. 
The  yellow  varieties  were  especially  good.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Mrs.  Trotter,  Wyrham  Park  Gardens,  Barnet,  Herts 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Juniper),  exhibited  three  bunches  of  a 
white  Grape,  a  sport  from  Black  Hamburgh.  The  habit  is 
stated  to  be  vigorous,  and  the  fruits  free  setting  and  of 
good  keeping  qualities. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  Melons  came  from  Lady  North- 
cliffe,  Sutton  Place  Gardens,  Guildford  (gardener,  Mr. 
Joseph  Goatley).  These  were  a  Viry  well-flnished  lot,  and 
the  skins  of  all  were  well  netted,  thus  adding  much  to  their 
attractiveness.  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Sutton's  A  1  and  The 
Peer  were  the  varieties  shown.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

A  promising  new  Melon  of  good  flavour  named  Barnett 
Hill  Favourite  was  shown  by  F.  H.  Cook,  Esq.,  Barnett 
Hill,  Wonersh,  Guildford  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Miohelson). 

Apple  Red  Victoria,  a  beautiful  large  cooking  variety, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Clarkson  Nurseries, 
Wisbech,  and  received  an  award  of  merit. 

Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  Aldwick  Manor,  Bognor,  Sussex, 
exhibited  a  spray  of  Vitis  Coignetite  bearing  several  clusters 
of  ripe  fruits,  these  being  very  rarely  seen. 

A  collection  of  Apple  Grenadier  from  Mr.  Charles  Luffen, 
West  Dulwich,  received  cultural  commendation. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May,  W.  A.  Bilney,  C.  T.  Druery,  James  Walker.  C.  R. 
Fielder,  J.  Jennings,  C.  Blick,  W.  T.  Ware,  Charles 
Dixon,  A.  Turner,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  James 
Hudson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  James  Douglas  and  W.  J. 
James. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry.  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
displayed  in  excellent  fashion  a  particularly  good  lot  of 
hardy  things,  notably  Lilies,  Larkspurs  and  Poppies.  The 
former  group  was  represented  oy  such  species  as  tigrinum, 
auratum  and  speciusum  in  variety,  the  Larkspurs  in  their 
many  lieautiful  shades  creating  a  flne  display.  Artemisia 
lactiflora  (with  creamy  inflorescences)  and  Rudbeckia 
Herbston  (a  rich  yellow  and  possiljly  an  improved  form  of 
R.  nitida)  were  noted  for  their  pleasing  ettects.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  had  a 
capital  group  of  Carnations,  displaying  the  blooms  in 
large  vases  in  a  most  effective  way.  Some  of  the  best 
were  Helen  Gould,  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  White  Perfection 
(ver>'  flne),  Robert  Craig,  Victory  and  Britannia,  the  three 
last  named  representing  the  finest  types  of  scarlet- 
flowered  Carnations  at  present  in  cultivation.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  also  set  up  a  group  of  the  showy  Coluus  Cordelia, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a  scarlet  and  bronze  tone.  Silver 
Klora  medal. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Dover,  had  a  small  yet 
attractive  group  of  hardy  plants  in  which  Gladiolus 
princejis.  Ilunneniannia  fumarifolia  (a  yellow  Poppywort), 
Gilia  coronopifolia  (rich  scarlet  in  tall  spikes),  Kniphofias 
in  many   showy  varieties,  Helianthus  mollis,   Helenium 


Bolanderi  Golden  Gem  (a  showy  plant  with  blackish  disc), 
Delphinium  The  King  (a  fine  deep  blue  with  white  eye)  and 
others.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  filled  a  long 
table  with  well-grown  examples  of  scarlet  Salvia,  the 
blue  and  white-flowered  varieties  of  Plumliago  capensis, 
Bouvardias  in  scarlet  and  white,  a  flne  l>ed  of  well-flowered 
Heliotrope,  and  a  brilliant  lot  of  single,  double  and  Cactus- 
flowered  Pelargoniums.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  A  LI.  Gwillim,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  displayed 
superb  blossoms  on  boards  in  colours  of  yellow,  scarlet, 
orange,  crimson,  salmon  and  other  shades  of  Tuberous 
Begonias  representative  of  an  excellent  strain.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

The  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co. ,  Cambridge, 
were  a  superb  lot.  The  compactness  of  the  well-formed 
spikes,  the  brilliant  and  decisive  shades  of  colour  and  the 
handsome  flowers  all  told  of  excellent  culture.  In  not  a 
few  instances,  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  thirteen  flowers  were 
seen  on  a  spike.  The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
exhibited  were  seedlings  as  yet  unnamed  precludes  us  from 
giving  a  list  of  names.     Silver-gilt  Flrjra  medal. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepperton-on- 
Thames,  had  a  small  rockery  exhibit  arranged  with  hardy 
plants. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  put  up  an  im- 
posing group  of  hardy  plants  in  the  cut  state,  displaying 
in  the  most  effective  manner  a  large  collection  of  season- 
able subjects.  The  new  double-flowered  Aster  Beauty  of 
Colwall  was  shown  in  excellent  form  and  there  were 
numerous  plants  of  interest  or  merit.    Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  small 
group  of  stove  plants  with  Orchids. 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  had  a  capital 
lot  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  in  many  good  varieties, 
the  whole  being  admirably  staged.  Among  the  too  rarely 
seen  Pompons  Star,  yellow ;  Darkest  of  All,  maroon ; 
Adelaide,  lilac :  Daisy,  fawn ;  Douglas,  maroon ;  and 
Donovan,  lilac  and  mauve,  were  all  good.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  Eggett  and  Son,  Thames  Ditton,  had  a  small 
group  of  hardy  Ferns  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Sou,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  dis- 
played an  interesting  lot  of  shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen, 
in  which  we  noticed  Rhus  typhinalaciniata,  Buxus  sinensis 
(a  very  distinct  species).  Spiraea  Aichisonii.  Ailanthus 
glandulosa  vilmoriana,  Berberis  purpurea  (Paul's  variety), 
Euonymus  latifoliiis  in  fruit,  and  many  others.  Hibiscus 
in  variety  and  Rosa  sericea  ptericantha  were  also  notable. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  again  set  up 
a  sumptuous  lot  of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias,  finely 
arranged  in  groups.  Tufted  Pansies  also  came  from  this 
firm.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

The  single  and  Cactus  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  were  very  good  and  effectively  arranged. 
Glencoe,  Peggy,  Columbine,  Darkness,  Snowdrop,  Hector 
and  Mrs.  Bates  are  all  good  single-flowered  sorts.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Peters,  Leatherhead,  had  a  group  of  Aster  Lena 
Peters. 

Some  very  tine  Begonias  came  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley.  Rosebud,  a  lovely  salmon  pink  ;  Washing- 
ton, scarlet ;  and  Polar  Star,  a  very  flue  white,  were  in 
every  way  excellent.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Caterham,  had  a  large  display  of 
Phloxes  and  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfleld,  had  a  lovely  lot  of 
Carnations,  in  which  Britannia  and  Victory  were  especially 
good.  Chironia  ixifera  with  pink  flowers  was  also  superb, 
while  a  variegated  Dracaena  named  Prince  Albert  of  the 
D.  australis  section  is  a  distinctly  good  and  pleasing 
variety.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
glorious  lot  of  Nerine  Fothergilli  major  with  scores  of  the 
attractive  scarlet  heads  of  flowers.  Three  species  of 
.Eschynanthus,  viz.,  pulcher,  with  scarlet  flowers  ;  grandi- 
flora, with  vermilion -orange  flowers  ;  and  lobbianus,  with 
crimson-scarlet  flowers  and  dark  foliage.  The  same  firm 
also  staged  a  very  large  collection  of  shrubs,  among  which 
the  Heaths  and  Pernettyas  were  very  interesting.  Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  filled  a  table 
with  seasonable  hardy  plants.  Snapdragons,  Stembergias, 
Zephyranthus  Candida,  Plantago  maxima,  Nertera 
depressa,  Parnassia  caroliniana,  Kniphofias,  Actea  spicata 
alba.  Phloxes,  Primula  capitata  and  others.  A  flne  display 
was  made  with  Sedum  spectabile  atrosanguineum.  Bronze 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  filled  the  end  table  of 
the  hall  with  a  remarkable  lot  of  Cactus,  Pompon  and  single 
Dahlias,  the  flowers  being  in  splendid  condition  and  most 
artistically  arranged.  The  variety  was  well  nigh  endless, 
and  in  their  many  and  gorgeous  shades  made  a  very 
effective  whole,  enhanced  to  a  considerable  degi-ee  by  the 
introduction  of  the  coloured  sprays  of  Kochia.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  regarding  this  as  the  most  representative 
and  complete  group  of  Dahlias  we  have  ever  seen,  the 
Pfeony-flowered,  show  and  other  types,  in  addition  to 
those  already  named,  being  fully  represented.  Silver-gilt 
Flora  medal. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  came 
a  representative  gathering  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Pentstemons.  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Phloxes,  the 
numerous  varieties  being  displayed  tu  advantage.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

The  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Guildford,  had  many  good 
seasonable  hardy  plants,  such  as  herbaceous  Lobelias, 
Gladioli  and  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Messrs.  Pennell  and  Son,  Lincoln,  exhiljited  in  tine  con- 
dition their  new  Ivy  (Hedera  dentata  variegata),  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  silver-leaved  Ivies. 
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BDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Eoery  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  qitestions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feattire,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  hiiidly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  acaytnpanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  ai\d  notes, 
tmt  he  will  not  be  responsible  .for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  h&tvever,  vnll  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  2vill  endeavo^ir  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  paynwnt  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  staled.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oivner  of  the  copyright  vnll  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
ivill  aton£  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offlees:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    COMPETI- 
TION FOR  OUR  READERS. 

WE  frequently  receive  photographs 
from  our  readers  of  some  pretty 
spot  or  corner  in  their  gardens, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
it  would  be  interesting  if  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best 
examples  sent  in.  We  therefore  offer  a  first  prize 
of  two  guineas  for  the  best  photograph  of  a 
reader's  garden,  and  a  second  prize  of  one  guinea. 
Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  description  of  the  garden-  Photographs 
must  be  sent  addressed  to  "  The  Editor,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C, "on  or  before  October  31,  and  the  envelope 
or  wrapper  must  be  marked  on  the  outside 
"  Photographic  Competition,"  and  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  which  appears  in  the  advertisement 
pages.  Each  photograph  must  have  the  sender's 
name  and  address  plainly  written  on  the  back. 
Rejected  photographs  will  be  returned  if  stamps 
are  enclosed  for  postage.  The  Editor  reserves  the 
right  to  use  any  photograph  and  description  that 
does  not  win  a  prize,  and  his  decision  must  be 
regarded  as  final. 


NEW    SEEDLING   ROSES    AT 
THE  AUTUMN  SHOW. 

1  THINK  a  description  of  the  new  Roses 
staged  at  the  National  Rose  Society's 
autumn  show,  held  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  Thurs- 
day in  last  week,  would  not  be  without 
interest  to  such  of  j'our  readers  as  were  not 
present.  The  class,  taken  as  a  whole,  was 
memorable  in  more  ways  than  one — in  that  the 
judges  thought  that  no  less  than  four  out  of  the 
ten  varieties  staged  were  worthy  of  a  gold  medal, 
three  others  received  a  card  of  commendation, 
one  they  desired  to  see  again,  and  of  the  two  that 
were  passed  over  one  at  least  had  already 
received  the  lesser  award  and  the  other  variety 
put  up  was,  unfortunately,  not  eligible,  having 
already  passed  into  commerce  prior  to  November, 
1907. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  vexed  question 
troubling  the  Rose  world  at  the  moment  than 
the  judging  of  these  new  seedling  Roses. 
Undoubtedly  the  seedling  Rose  class  is  the  most 
difficult  of  any  in  the  whole  schedule  to  judge  ; 
and  although  tlie  methods  adopted  have  been 
improved  of  recent  years,  they  are,  I  think,  still 
capable  of  improvement,  and  no  doubt  the  matter 
will  receive  the  further  consideration  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  will  never 
be  satisfactorily  solved  until  the  Roses  are 
judged  first  of  all  as  seen  growing,  secondly  as 
staged,  and  that  only  those  who  have  seen  the 


Roses  growing  in  fair  quantity  and  know  them 
can  really  form  a  fair  opinion  of  their  relative 
merit. 

I  will  take  the  flowers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  staged  : 

Lady  Alice  Stanley. — A  Hybrid  Tea  raised  by 
Messrs.  S.  MoGredy  and  Son  of  Portadown, 
Ireland  ;  a  large  flower  with  a  round  petal  of 
good  shape,  not  quite  the  usual  petal  of  the 
exhibition  Rose,  but  none  the  less  pleasing  on 
that  account,  coming  well  to  a  point  in  the 
younger  flowers.  The  scheme  of  colour  is  after  the 
style  of  that  old  garden  Rose  Grand  Due  A.  de 
Luxembourg  or  the  more  modern  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  namely,  having  the  deeper  shade  on  the  out- 
side of  the  petal  and  the  lighter  shade  inside, 
the  reverse  of  the  usual  colour  scheme,  the 
colour  outside  being  a  deep  coral  rose,  inside  pale 
flesh,  suffused  pink.  Fragrant,  a  good  grower 
and  free  autumnal.  Exhibited  by  the  raisers  in 
good  form  on  more  than  one  occasion  this  year. 
Awarded  a  gold  medal. 

Hu  Majesty. — A  Hybrid  Tea  also  raised  by 
Messrs.  S.  McGredy  and  Son.  A  fine  dark 
crimson  flower  of  great  size  and  good  substance  ; 
of  the  usual  exhibition  type  with  high  pointed 
centre.  The  plant  exhibited  showed  strong 
growth,  with  flowers  produced  at  the  end  of  each 
shoot ;  a  very  promising  variety,  fragrant.  Gold 
medal. 

Lady  Gwendoline  Little. — A  Tea  raised  by 
Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Sons  of  Cirencester.  A 
pretty  decorative  variety,  free  habit  and  flowering 
profusely ;  flowers  small  but  of  good  colour.  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  colouring  on  a  golden  yellow 
ground  would  perhaps  best  describe  this  flower ; 
fragrant.     Awarded  a  card  of  commendation. 

Iceberg. — A  very  interesting  cross  between 
wichuraiana  and  a  Tea  (I  believe  Niphetos),  with 
the  foliage  of  the  wichuraiana  and  habit  of  growth 
of  a  good  bedding  Tea,  the  first  of  a  new  race  that 
has  great  possibilities  ;  raised  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Bon  of  Cheshunt.  The  flower  is  a  pure  white, 
small,  but  perfectly  formed  :  perpetual  in 
character.  One  felt  that  some  award  other  than 
a  card  of  commendation  was  merited.  Might  it 
not  be  possible  to  have  three  grades  of  medals  for 
these  seedling  Roses— a  gold,  a  silver-gilt  and  a 
silver  medal '.'  As  I  have  remarked,  here  was  a 
new  break,  very  interesting,  a  perfect  Rose  in  its 
way  that  a  card  of  commendation  hardly  did 
justice  to.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  striking  another  fresh  line.  Rose 
growers  will  always  remember  with  gratitude 
that  to  them  we  owe  the  first  Hybrid  Tea.  What 
is  to  be  the  name  of  the  class  of  this  fresh  break 
I  wonder  ?     Awarded  a  card  of  commendation. 

A.  Hill  Oray.—A  Tea  raised  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons  of  Newtownards, 
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Ireland.  A  beautiful  Rose  of  excellent  shape, 
well  staged  in  a  tall  stand.  Delightful  pale 
yellow  colouring,  fragrant  and  a  good  grower  : 
undoubtedly  the  finest  Rose  staged  in  the  class. 
The  award  of  a  gold  medal  was  practically 
unanimous.  Good  Teas  are  scarce  and  are  very 
welcome,  especially  when  up  to  e.xhibition 
standard. 

Dr.  O'Donel  Browne. — A  Hybrid  Tea  approach- 
ing closely  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  raised  by 
Messrs.  Ale,xander  IJickson  and  Sons  of  New- 
townards  and  sent  out  by  them  this  year.  A  fine- 
shaped  flower,  resembling  Dupuy  Jamain  in  colour 
and  shape  but  coming  much  better  than  that  old 
favourite,  being  particularly  good  in  autumn.  A 
good  vigorous  grower  with  very  strong  perfume, 
and,  moreover,  free  flowering  ;  colour  rosy  car- 
mine.    Awarded  a  gold  medal. 

Mrs.  Darid  Jardine. — A  Hybrid  Tea  also 
raised  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons  ; 
as  shown  here  not  quite  in  character.  A  great 
number  of  flowers  were  staged,  but  some  were 
deficient  in  size.  This  Rose  has  already  made  a 
great  reputation  in  America  under  glass,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  Rose.  At  its 
best  it  reminds  me  of  a  pink-pointed  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Very  free  flowering,  almost 
Tea-like  in  character  ;  a  good  grower. 

Grace  Mo/yneu.r. — A  Hybrid  Tea  raised  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  but  not 
staged  in  its  true  form.  Having  grown  this  Rose 
for  the  last  three  years  I  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend it.  It  has  a  strong  Tea  perfume,  distinct 
foliage,  its  flowers  produced  on  long  stalks  and 
very  vigorous.  Excellent  for  decorative  purposes 
and  sometimes  coming  good  enough  for  exhibition. 
It  has  already  received  the  National  Rose 
Society's  card  of  commendation,  but  as  staged 
was  not  up  to  gold  medal  form. 

Mrs.  William  Cooper. — Hybrid  Tea  raised  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Belfast.  A  beautiful 
Rose,  not  shown  at  its  best :  pale  flesh  pink  of 
Viscountess  Folkestone  colouring.  Not  perhaps 
quite  distinct  enough,  but  the  judges  asked  to 
see  it  again. 

A  sport  from  Dorothy  Perkins,  the  name  of 
which  I  missed. — Staged  by  Messrs.  Cocker  and 
Son  of  Springhill  Nurseries,  Aberdeen.  A  very 
pretty  shade  of  pink,  said  to  be  freer  in  autumn 
than  Dorothy  Perkins.  A  card  of  commendation 
was  awarded. 

Teresa  Bevan. — Staged  but  not  eligible  for  the 
gold  medal,  as  it  had,  unfortunately,  been  put  in 
commerce  prior  to  November,  1907.  A  Tea 
raised  by  Messrs.  Garaway  of  Clifton,  Bristol,  of 
very  beautiful  colouring,  quite  distinct ;  old  gold, 
flushed  vivid  pink.  It  is  of  great  merit  as  a 
garden  Rose,  apparently  free  flowering,  and  the 
plant  shown  had  good  growth  and  foliage. 
Altogether  a  very  interesting  class,  and,  having 
regard  to  the  time  of  year,  showing  great 
progress. 

Purity.  Herbert  E.  Molynbux. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

September  '2!t. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  1 — 6  p.m. 

October  7  and  8. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Early  Autumn  Kxhibition,  Crystal 
Palace. 

October  lo  and  16.  —  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruit,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Exhibit     of     Engllsh-grrown 

Grapes.— It  will  be  known  to  most  of  your 
readers  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have,  at  their  Wisley  garden,  the  most  complete 
collection  of  Vines  to  be  found  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  they  propose  to  exhibit  at  the 
fortnightly  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits  to  be 


held  on  the'2!(th  inst.,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  about  thirty 
varieties  of  dessert  Grapes  grown  upon  these 
Vines,  so  affording  a  unique  and  perhaps  hitherto 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  comparison  of 
so  large  and  representative  a  collection  of  fruits. 
Such  an  exhibit  is  intended  to  be  chiefly  educa- 
tional, and  especially  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  the  smaller- berried  v?,rieties  which  so  vastly 
surpass  in  flavour  the  larger  and  more  showy 
varieties.  Officers  of  the  society  will  be  in 
attendance  with  the  exhibit  on  the  29th  inst. ,  to 
give  information  to,  and  to  answer  the  enquiries 
of,  visitors. — W.  Wilks. 

United  Hopttcultupal  Benefit  and 

Provident  Society.— The  monthly  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  on 
the  l-tth  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the 
chair.  Four  new  members  were  elected,  making 
a  total  of  fifty-two  this  year  to  date.  The 
amount  of  sick  pay  since  the  last  meeting  was 
£39  13s.  Mr.  A.  Hemsley  resigned  his  office 
on  the  committee  through  pressure  of  business 
and  inability  to  attend  the  meetings,  which  was 
accepted  with  regret,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  him  for  his  valuable  services  for  several 
years  past.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  this 
year  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel,  Aldwych,  W.C. ,  on 
Thursday,  October  15,  at  6. .30  p.m.  Dr.  R. 
Boxall  of  Abinger  has  kindly  consented  to  preside 
on  this  occasion. 

Reslgrnatlon  of  Mr.  Charles 
Ross. — Many  of  our  readers  will  learn  with 
regret  that  this  veteran  gardener,  now  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  will  be  leaving  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  with  which  place  he  has  been 
so  long  identified,  at  Michaelmas  next.  We 
learn  also  that  Mr.  W.  Pope,  formerly  of  High- 
olere  Castle  Gardens,  has  taken  over  the  kitchen 
and  fruit  garden  at  Welford  Park  on  his 
own  account.  During  Mr.  Ross's  residence  at 
Welford  he  has  raised  many  fine  Apples,  and  not 
long  since  was  awarded  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hogg  medal  as  an  Apple  raiser. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Prizes    for    cottage    gardens.— 

The  report  in  The  Garden  for  August  29  on 
the  Countess  of  Selkirk's  cottage  gardens  prizes 
is  liappily  only  one  of  many  such  instances  where 
gardening  is  encouraged  in  the  rural  districts  by 
the  offering  of  prizes — in  some  cases  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature — by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Fortunately,  there  appears  to 
be  a  natural  love  for  cottage  gardening,  especially 
of  late  years,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  horti- 
cultural shows  has  doubtless  added  great  stimulus 
to  this  fascinating  and  profitable  pastime ;  further, 
the  offering  of  prizes,  such  as  those  mentioned 
above,  acts  as  an  incentive  to  each  one  to  strive 
his  utmost  to  beat  his  neighbour.  Tlie  cottagers 
of  Duff'ryn  and  St.  Nicholas,  near  Cardiff,  are 
particularly  favoured  in  having  valuable  prizes 
to  compete  for,  those  for  the  "best  vegetable 
garden"  given  by  John  Cory,  Esq.,  and  for  the 
"best  flower  garden"  by  Reginald  Cory,  Esq. 
The  gardens  were  judge<l  in  July,  but  though  the 
entries  were  not  so  numerous  as  those  mentioned 
in  your  report,  the  competition  was  very  keen, 
and  many  excellent  examples  of  well  kept  and 
cropped  gardens  were  seen.  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Service,  in  his  report  of  the  Countess  of  Selkirk's 

farden  prizes,  advises  the  use  of  more  hardy 
order  flowers  instead  of  so  many  usual  bedding 
subjects.  This  is  good  advice ;  and  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  grasped  at  Daffryn,  where  as 
many  as  thirty  to  forty  distinct  varieties  of 
perennials  were  noted  in  some  gardens.  In  the 
vegetable  gardens  instances  were  noticed  of  the 
keenness  for  gaining  points  by  having  a   large 


variety,  but  this  idea  in  a  cottage  garden  when 
carried  to  extremes  is  not  advisable.  In  many 
gardens  one  saw  perhaps  half-a-dozen  plants  of 
Celery,  Leeks  or  Tomatoes,  and  often  of  very  poor 
quality.  The  better  plan  would  be  for  exhibitors 
in  cottage  garden  competitions  to  have  a  schedule 
of  points  drawn  up  for  them,  and  such  subjects 
that  are  known  as  the  most  useful  to  a  cottager 
encouraged  by  giving  more  points.  A  good  plot 
of  Potatoes,  or  bed  of  Onions,  for  instance, 
should  score  more  points  than  half-a-dozen  small 
batches  of  less  profitable  subjects.  — Arthur 
Cobb,  Dujfryn  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

Autumn  Roses. — Some  varieties  of  Roses 
are  doing  exceptionally  well  this  autumn,  and 
should  the  weather  continue  to  be  fine  there  vrill  be 
plenty  of  beautiful  flowers  for  some  time  to  come. 
Caroline  Testout  is  especially  good,  and  although 
the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  they  were  early  in 
the  season  they  are  splendid  in  form  and  colour. 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  too,  is  doing  well,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  useful  Roses  we  have.  It  is 
especially  good  for  table  decoration.  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  is  probably  better  now  than  it 
was  in  the  early  season.  It  is  a  mass  of  flowers 
of  beautiful  form  and  colour.  This  is  a  valuable 
variety  for  cutting  during  the  autumn.  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  lias  been  flowering  all  the  season, 
and  the  colour  is  just  as  pure  now  as  earlier  in 
the  season.  George  Nabannand  is  a  splendid 
autumn  variety,  and  is  worth  growing  for  that 
purpose  alone.  Mme.  Ravary  is  a  splendid 
variety,  and  has  been  flowering  all  the  season. 
The  beautiful  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  too,  is  a 
very  continuous  bloomer.  Lady  Battersea,  Papa 
Gontier,  Gustavo  Grunerwald,  Maman  Coehet  and 
Richmond  have  all  done  well  this  autumn.  — H. , 
Frogmore. 

Caterpillars  on  ft:>uit  bushes.— As 

your  correspondent  "A.  P.  I.  S."  is  having 
trouble  with  caterpillars,  I  advise  him  to  try  the 
following  next  year  as  a  preventive :  Just  as 
the  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  in  flower,  or 
about  half  set,  dust  the  leaves  all  over  with  a 
mixture  of  lib.  of  Hellebore  powder  and  21b.  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  thoroughly  mixed  together, 
dusting  it  on  through  a  fine  flour-dredger  when 
the  foliage  is  damp  with  dew  or  after  rain, 
choosing  a  calm  day.  The  powder  will  be 
washed  off  before  the  fruit  is  fit  for  use,  but  the 
effect  will  last  the  summer,  and  he  will  not  be 
troubled  with  many  caterpillars.  A  very  good 
thing  to  kill  them  is  to  dissolve  2oz.  of  Matchless 
Cleanser  soap  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  syringe 
the  bushes  with  it  in  the  evening  ;  but  by  using 
the  powder  he  will  have  a  preventive  and  will 
not  want  a  cure,  as  I  have  proved. — R.  H.  Mann. 

Bulbs  in  g-ood    condition.- In  a 

recent  call  at  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  I  learned  that  the  Dutch  bulbs  have 
come  over  in  remarkably  fine  condition  ;  in  fact, 
the  supply  is  one  of  the  best  for  many  years. 
Hyacinths  are  large,  firm  and  thoroughly  well 
ripened ;  Tulips  are  very  plump  and  richly 
coloured.  This  is  good  news  and  op<ins  up  a 
pleasing  prospect  for  bulb-lovers.  — W.  P.  W. 

Charming  Cactus  Dahlias.— What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  as 
garden  plants,  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  they 
are  very  beautiful  as  flowers  on  the  show-board. 
Among  several  pretty  sorts  at  the  National 
Dahlia  Society's  exhibition  I  noted  the  following  : 
Daisy  Staples,  pink  with  white  centre  ;  Ante- 
lope, yellow  with  bronze  outer  florets  ;  Faunus, 
fawn ;  Lusitania,  orange  scarlet  with  crimson 
edge,  a  splendid  flower ;  Ibis,  glowing  orange  ; 
Harold  Peerman,  canary  ;  Cecilia,  pink,  lemon 
centre  ;  and  Marjorie  Cairnes,  yellow  with  rose 
outer  florets. — W.  V.  W. 

Classification   of  the   Daffodil.— 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  remarkable  muddle  in 
Class  VII.  of  the  new  Narcissus  classification  of 
Daffodils.  The  committee  "  have  been  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  purely  arbitrary  divisions,  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  measurement,"  which  they  say 
"are   now   put   forth    by   the   authority  of   the 
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Royal  Hortiuultural  Society."  It  appears  some- 
thing new  that  any  voluntary  association  should 
take  to  themselves  the  alteration  of  a  classification 
which  has  been  in  the  process  of  evolution  by 
scientitic  botanists  for  a  period  of  over  20(1  years. 
In  this  class  are  brought  together  the  following 
species,  together  with  some  about  which  there  is 
a  doubt:  Triandrus  in  all  its  varieties,  and 
calathinus,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  variety  ; 
.Jonquilla ;  juncifolius  with  its  allies  gracilis, 
serotinus  and  viridiflorus  ;  biflorus,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  ;  odorus  Canipernelli,  rugulosus 
and  heminalis,  which  are  said  to  be  hybrids ; 
and  Tazettas.  As  far  as  one  can  learn  the 
Tazetta  is  common  to  the  temperate  zone  of  Asia, 
and  has  probably  found  its  way  to  Europe  in 
past  ages  through  the  Byzantium.  It  is  a 
favourite  flower  in  Persia,  China  and  Japan. 
Its  general  growth  and  coarse  habit  do  not  seem 
to  fit  it  to  be  shown  in  the  same  class  as  the 
delicate  and  graceful  flowers  of  triandrus  junci- 
folius  and  Jonquilla.  And  no  one  would  ever 
think  that  the  new  classification  was  meant  for 
any  more  than  a  guidance  to  show  committees  in 
drawing  up  their  schedules.  Yet  how  would 
these  species  look  if  shown  in  the  same  class? 
Some  unlucky  person  who  thought  that  the 
greater  number  of  species  he  could  show  in  the 
class  would  be  a  help  to  a  foremost  position, 
would  find  his  exhibit  utterly  neglected  for  the 
great  coarse  Tazetta,  with  its  strong  smell,  and 
the  many  coarser  hybrids  with  incomparabilis 
flowers  crammed  six  to  twelve  on  one  stalk. 
Fashion  may  demand  size,  but  those  who  follow 
fashion  oftentimes  lose  all  sense  of  artistic  feeling 
and  become  mere  slaves  in  the  following  of 
Goliath.  It  would  seem  the  wisest  to  allow  the 
Tazettas  and  their  hybrids  a  class  to  themselves 
and  not  have  them  bunched  up  with  others  to 
whom  they  have  no  affinity.  In  collections  of 
Daffodils,  species  should  have  their  proper  place, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  in  many  schedules 
a  number  of  varieties  to  be  exhibited  should  be 
fixed,  not  to  be  exceeded,  in  each  class,  section 
or  division  which  is  allowed  to  be  shown  in  that 
collection.  Only  too  often  we  find  in  a  fifty  class 
nothing  but  florists'  flowers,  with  a  preponderance 
of  poeticus  and  red -tipped  cups,  when  in  the 
schedule  it  is  open  to  all  species  and  varieties. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  committees  of  shows  may 
keep  species  distinct  from  garden  hybrids  and  not 
mix  up  the  inter-breeding  of  species  with  the 
produce  of  hybrids. — A  Daffodil  Lover. 

Rose  Prince  de  Bulgapie  with 
yellow  flowers. — I  notice  in  The  Garden 
of  .September  14,  1907,  that  a  correspondent 
describes  Prince  de  Bulgarie  as  yellow.  This 
has  also  been  my  experience  this  season.  Not 
only  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  but  also  Joseph  Hill  has 
come  a  beautiful  laprioot  colour,  without  any 
suspicion  of  pink.  The  autumn  flowers,  however, 
have  reverted  to  the  ordinary  colours  described 
in  the  catalogues.  I  may  state  that  they  were 
grown  as  standards  and  were  not  shaded.  The 
soil  is  a  heavy  loam  on  sand.  Is  this  a  temporary 
reversion  oo  the  colouring  of  one  of  the  parents  or 
can  it  be  explained  in  some  other  way  ? — C.  0. 
Jones,  Xorland-!,  Mount  Bond,  Neir  Briohton. 

Grape  Prince  of  W^ales.— In  your 

note  on  page  430  I  note  what  you  say  respecting 
this  Grape.  I  am  convinced  it  has  a  large  future 
before  it  with  those  persons  who  cannot  success- 
fully cultivate  Mrs.  Pince ;  and  there  are 
numbers  who  fail  with  the  latter,  either  in  the 
size  of  the  berry,  or,  what  is  more  important, 
the  colour  is  deficient.  With  Prince  of  Wales 
the  colouring  is  so  much  easier  and  no  difficulty  is 
experienced.  The  berries  are  much  larger,  the 
bunch  equally  shapely,  and,  what  is  highly 
important,  the  flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
To  many  I  have  recommended  Prince  of  Wales 
and  none  have  regretted  adopting  the  hint. — 
E.  M. 

ScaPCity  of  wasps. — I  do  not  remember 
a  season  when  so  few  wasps  have  been  in 
evidence.      Last  year    about  forty  nests  were 


destroyed  in  or  near  these  gardens,  but  at 
present  (September  2)  only  two  nests  have  been 
discovered  and  very  few  wasps  are  seen.  This 
is  a  consolation  to  fruit  growers,  especially 
those  who  have  large  quantities  of  standard 
fruit  trees,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cover 
with  wasp-proof  material.  The  reason  for  this 
scarcity  is  stated  to  be  owing  to  the  late,  cold 
spring,  a  large  number  of  wasps  dying  during 
hibernation.  Workers  are  reported  to  be  fairly 
numerous  in  some  districts.  Birds  are  the 
worst  enemies  this  season,  attacking  Tomatoes, 
in  addition  to  fruit.  In  our  case  it  cannot  be 
moisture  they  are  seeking,  as  the  garden  is 
parallel  with  the  river. — C.  Ruse,  Munden 
Oardens,  Watford. 


THE    GIANT    PUFF-BALL. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  is  a  large  cloven 
example  of  the  Giant  Puff-ball  (Lycoperdon 
giganteum,  now  usually  referred  to  as  L. 
Bovista).  The  name  Lycoperdon  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  lukos,  a  wolf,  and  perdon,  dung,  from 
the  old  belief  that  Puff-balls  grew  from  the  dung 
of  the  wolf.  Bovista  comes  from  the  German 
tiojist,  a  fairy  ball.     A  modern  popular  name  is 
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A   GIANT   PUFF-BALL. 

Devil's-box,  or,  when  the  fungus  is  over-ripe. 
Devil's  Snuff-box  ;  the  modern  apt  Greek  name  is 
Kranion — like  a  skull.  We  have  in  the  illustra- 
tion before  us  a  cloven  skull  as  represented  by  a 
cleft  Puff-ball.  Giant  Puff-balls  usually  grow  in 
gardens,  orchards  and  rich  pastures.  Sometimes 
they  grow  in  huge  fairy  rings  from  30  feet  to 
.51  •  feet  in  diameter,  truly  elfish  productions. 
Individual  examples  often  attain  a  very  large 
size,  a  common  diameter  is  12  inches  to  18  inches, 
with  a  weight  up  to  201b.  An  example  is  on 
record  of  a  diameter  of  5  feet  4  inches  one  way 
and  4  feet  6  inches  the  other,  with  a  height  of 
!H  inches.  The  Giant  Puff-ball  belongs  to  the 
edible  class,  and  fungus  enthusiasts  eat  and 
approve  it.  If  tried  for  the  table  it  must  be  when 
the  flesh  is  perfectly  white,  then  cut  in  slices  less 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  dip  in  beaten-up  eggs, 
sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs,  add  pepper  and 
salt  if  approved  and  fry  till  the  surfaces  are 
browned.  The  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph kindly  sent  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Woosnam, 
Warley  Mount,  Brentwood,  Essex.  The  Puff- 
ball  shown,  our  correspondent  mentions,  was 
found  in  Southchurch  Clmrehyard  (near  Southend- 
on-Sea)  ;  "  it  weighed  41b.  all  but  an  ounce, 
and  when  cut  through  was  found  to  be  solid 
throughout. " 
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THE  ROTATION   OF   CROPS. 

^  HIS  is  one  of  the  oldest  phases  of  good 
kitchen  gardening,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  none  is  less  perfectly  understood 
by  the  majority  of  cultivators.  The 
reasons  for  this  failure  on  behalf  of  cul- 
tivators to  grasp  the  elements  of  the 
rotation  of  crops  need  not  be  sought  for  in  vain, 
the  chief  one  being  that  hard-and-fast  rules  cannot 
be  laid  down  concerning  what  particular  crop 
shall  succeed  an  existing  one,  and  also  that  in 
many  cases  the  grower  has  only  a  partial  control 
over  circumstances,  and  consequently  is  obliged  to 
do  the  best  he  can  with  the  soil  at  his  command. 
At  the  outset  it  may  be  as  well  to  briefly  con- 
sider the  principles  which  underlie  the  rotation 
of  crops.  The  chief  object  with  most  cultivators 
in  changing  crops  is  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  the  soil,  the  idea  being  that  different 
classes  of  plants  require  different  kinds  of  food 
for  their  upbuilding ;  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
lot  of  wisdom  in  such  a  course.  Another  point, 
however,  which  is  frequently  overlooked,  but 
which  is  equally  or  even  more  important,  is  the 
fact  that  certain  diseases  and  pests  attack  certain 
plants  only,  and  therefore  by  keeping  these 
plants  oft'  the  ground  for  two  or  three  years  a 
disease  may  be  eradicated.  Club-root  of  the 
Cabbage  family  is  a  disease  which  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  example. 

As  previously  stated,  a  cultivator  frequently 
has  to  do  the  best  he  can  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  often  these  are  such  as  to  render  it 
imperative  to  overlap  crops  which  would  be  much 
better  if  given  entirely  fresh  ground.  There 
are,  however,  many  gardens  wherein  it  is  possible 
to  give  the  various  plots  a  change  of  crop  each 
season,  and  wherever  such  a  course  is  possible 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  adopt  it. 

As  the  question  is  naturally  a  very  complicated 
one,  only  general  indications  and  hints  as  to 
carrying  out  the  work  can  be  given  ;  but  these, 
coupled  with  intelligent  application,  will,  I  hope, 
prove  of  some  use  to  amateurs  and  others  who 
have  only  given  the  matter  a  passing  thought. 
Taking  the  Cabbage  family  first,  it  has  been 
proved  that  all  the  members  thereof  require 
practically  the  same  kinds  of  food,  and  in 
addition,  as  previously  stated,  all  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  club-root  and  other  diseases  and  pests 
which  do  not  attack  some  other  classes  of  plants ; 
hence  it  would  be  un\vise  to  let  a  crop  of  Cauli- 
flowers, for  example,  be  followed  by  spring 
Cabbages,  as  the  former  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
have  exhausted  the  soil  of  those  particular  foods 
needed  by  the  Cabbages,  and  any  disease  which 
might  have  been  present  on  the  first  crop  would 
almost  certainly  make  a  host  of  the  second.  In 
practice  it  is  found  to  be  a  good  plan  to  let  deep- 
rooting  crops,  such  as  Parsnips,  Carrots  or  Beet- 
roots, follow  any  of  the  Cabbage  family. 

Potatoes,  again,  are  another  crop  which  ought 
not  to  occupy  the  same  ground  two  years 
running,  as  they  are  veritable  gluttons  so  tar  as 
potassio  manures  are  concerned,  and  in  practice 
it  has  been  proved  that  much  better  results  can 
be  obtained  by  only  cropping  a  certain  plot  with 
Potatoes  once  in  three  years.  Any  of  the 
Cabbage  family.  Peas,  Beans  or  Onions  may, 
with  advantage  and  safety,  follow  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beetroots  or  Celery.  Generally 
speaking.  Beans  should  not  follow  Peas  nor  dice 
rrrad,  and  this  applies  to  any  kinds  which  are 
closely  related  or  belong  to  the  same  family, 
hence  Tomatoes  should  not  follow  Potatoes.  The 
same  general  remarks  apply  to  flowers,  and  any 
Sweet  Pea  enthusiast,  for  instance,  will  avoid 
growing  his  favourites  on  the  same  soil  two  years 
running  if  he  possibly  can. 

In  gardens  where  such  rotation  is  impossible 
of  course  the  food  difficulty  is  overcome  to  a 
great  extent  by  judicious  manuring,  but  the 
question  of  disease  or  insect  attack  can  be  only 
thoroughly  dealt  with  by  keeping  a  particular 
plot  free  from  a  crop  that  is  likely  to  be  attacked 
tor  several  years.  H. 
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MESSRS.  WATKINS  AND 
SIMPSON'S  TRIAL  SEED 
GROUNDS. 


T 


OWARDS  the  end  of  July  we  had  tlie 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  very  exten- 
sive trial  seed  grounds  of  the  wliole- 
sale  firm  of  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Simpson  at  Twickenham  and  Felthani, 
and  we  noticed  many  fine  varieties  of 
flowers,  some  of  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  garden.  We  were  specially  interested  in 
the  vigorous  manner  in  which  selection  is  carried 
out.  With  everything  an  ideal  is  selected,  and 
all  that  do  not  conform  to  this  are  pulled  out  and 
discarded,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be. 
The  result  of  this  continuous  selection  is  the 
evolution  of  strains  of  old  and  new  plants  that 
are  far  superior  in  every  way  to  those  with 
which  growers  of  a  few  years  ago  were  familiar. 

Sweet  Peas  naturally  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  trials,  practically  all  the  varieties 
on  the  market,  and  some  that  are  not,  being 
included.  In  many  cases  the  firm's  own  stock 
was  growing  side  by  side  with  that  secured  from 
other  sources,  and  the  result  was  in  nearly  every 
instance  favourable  to  Messrs.  Watkins'  strain. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  here  go  into  details 
of  the  varieties,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
record  that  a  comparison  made  with  Countess 
Spencer,  Enchantress  and  Paradise,  as  grown 
here,  revealed  no  appreciable  difference  in  either. 
Other  hardy  annuals  were  being  tested  in  great 
variety  and  extensive  tracts.  Candytuft  Giant 
Hyacinth-flowered  is  a  strain  that  will,  we  think, 
soon  oust  the  older  white  variety  from  all  good 
gardens.  As  its  name  implies,  the  flower-spikes 
resemble  in  shape  those  of  bedding  Hyacinths, 
and,  as  the  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  a  bed 
of  it  would  prove  most  effective  ;  it  is  also  excel- 
lent for  cutting.  Clarkia  Tom  Thumb  double 
white  is  another  annual  that  is  already  a  great 
favourite.  The  plants  possess  a  very  compact 
habit,  each  being  thickly  studded  with  pure 
white  flowers  which  resemble  miniature  Roses. 
In  Dianthus  superbissimus  we  have  a  remarkable 
strain  of  Indian  Pink,  the  flowers  being  of 
enormous  size,  rich  glowing  colours,  and  possess- 
ing very  heavily-crested  petals,  this  latter  feature 
giving  them  a  unique  appearance. 

The  annual  Sweet  William  is  at  present  almost 
a  novelty.  The  strain  seen  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last  March 
were  flowering  freely.  The  annual  Wallflower  is 
a  good  companion  to  the  foregoing  and  may  be 
sown  at  the  same  season.  It  is  obtainable  in 
brown  and  lighter  colours.  Double  flowers  are 
not  always  an  improvement  on  the  single  type, 
but  the  double  Californian  Poppy  ( Eschscholtzia 
californica  flore-pleno)  raised  by  Messrs.  Watkins 
and  Simpson  certainly  is.  The  strain  gives  a 
very  large  percentage  of  doubles  from  seed,  and 
the  large  flowers  are  held  erect  on  good  stout 
stems.  A  strain  of  Zinnias  with  twisted  petals 
has  long  been  on  the  market,  but  the  plants  have 
never  proved  very  satisfactory.  A  strain  that 
we  saw  in  these  trials  had,  in  addition  to  the 
twisted  petals,  a  sort  of  crest  on  each,  the  flowers 
resembling  miniature  Cactus  Dahlias.  The  plants 
appeared  to  be  thriving  well,  and  should  do  much 
in  restoring  the  Zinnia  to  popular  favour. 

The  Snapdragons  or  Antirrhinums  were  re- 
markable for  the  bright  colours  and  freedom  of 
flowering.  The  beautiful  art  shades  seen  in  many 
of  them  were  most  attractive,  and  we  hope  to 
include  some  among  our  own  flowers  another 
season.  Salmon  Pink,  Coral  Pink  and  Vesuvius, 
a  rich  self  orange  variety,  particularly  appealed 
to  us. 

A  Blue  Nkmbsia. 

Kemesias  are  steadily  advancing  in  favour  as 
bedding  plants,  and  the  new  hybrid  dwarf 
compact  Triumph  strain  seen  possessed  some  quite 
new  and  lovely  colours.  The  plants  are  of 
splendid   habit  and  rera^rkivbly  floriferoua.      A 


blue  Nemesia  is  indeed  a  novelty,  yet  we  saw  a 
good  batch  of  one  named  Blue  Gem.  The  plants 
are  very  compact  and  are  thickly  studded  with 
flowers  of  a  pretty  Forget-me-not  blue  colour. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  annuals  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  we  can,  with 
confidence,  predict  a  most  brilliant  future  for  it. 
Cosmos  Early  Rose  is  another  novelty  that  will 
prove  most  welcome.  It  is  very  early  flowering 
and  of  a  dwarf  habit,  the  flowers  being  a  pale 
rose  colour. 

Numerous  other  good  annuals  were  seen,  but  a 
description  of  them  would  occupy  too  much  space. 
We  must,  however,  mention  the  wonderful 
strains  of  Cockscombs  and  Petunias.  The  former 
certainly  were  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  lot 
of  plants  we  have  ever  seen,  the  prize  dwarf 
crimson  being  exceptionally  good.  Nor  have  we 
ever  seen  larger  Petunia  flowers  than  those  of  the 
firm's  Excelsior  strain.  In  addition  to  the 
enormous  blooms  we  have  rich  colours,  graceful 
outlines  and  vigorous  plants,  and  we  can  oon- 
fidentiall3'  recommend  this  selection  to  lovers  of 
this  flower. 
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DAFFODIL  NOTES. 
Planting  in  Grass  and  Woods. 
A    LTHOUGH  the  planting  of  Daff'odils  in 
/\  grass    has     become     fairly    general, 

/  %         tliere    may,   nevertheless,    be    some 

/  ^  who  would  be  glad  of  a  few  hints  as 
y  ^  to  what  and  how  to  plant.  Any 
variety  of  Daffodil  will  do  well  in 
grass  provided  its  foliage  is  allowed  to  die  down, 
or  at  least  become  quite  ripened  and  yellow 
before  tlie  grass  is  cut.  This  point  is  vital. 
The  reason  is  that  the  food  for  next  j-ear's 
growth  is  manufactured  by  the  leaves,  and  there 
is  no  machinery  which  can  enable  them  to  put 
six  days'  work  into  four. 

In  the  actual  work  of  planting  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  is  saved  by  choosing  a  favour- 
able time  for  the  operation.  I  would  never  plant 
while  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry  after  its 
summer  baking,  but  always  wait  for  the  advent 
of  the  autumn  rains  to  moisten  and  soften  it. 
Moreover,  the  bulbs  will  not  root  in  hot,  dry 
ground,  so  no  time  is  gained  by  what  may  be 
termed  premature  planting.  I  have  buried  a 
considerable  number  myself  one  year  with 
another,  and  have  tried  a  variety  of  ways. 
Sometimes  I  have  taken  up  odd  single  sods,  at 
others  I  have  flayed  large  patches  at  once,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  can 
best  be  done  by  using  such  an  instrument  as 
Barr's  Bulb  Planter.  "At  every  operation  it  lifts 
a  clean,  circular  little  sod  of  grass,  which  is 
released  from  the  cup  when  the  second  hole  is 
made  and  lies  ready  at  hand  to  fill  in  the  holes 
when  the  bulbs  have  been  put  in."  In  actual 
practice  what  I  always  do  is  this  :  I  prepare  an 
adequate  quantity  of  fine  light  soil  in  which  I 
put  a  fair  quantity  of  bone-meal  (about  71b.  to  a 
bushel).  On  the  day  of  planting  I  have  two 
assistants,  one  with  a  box  of  this  soil  and  a  box 
of  bulbs,  whose  work  is  to  drop  soil  into  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  which  I  have  made  with  the 
Planter  and  then  put  the  bulb  on  top  of  it  ;  while 
the  other  with  another  box  of  soil  puts  a  little 
more  on  the  bulb  and  then  replaces  the  little  sod, 
breaking  off'  some  of  the  bottom  to  enable  the 
ground  to  be  made  level.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  can  be  planted  in  a  day  if  three  like  this 
are  at  the  job.  As  planting  in  grass  is  permanent 
this  little  extra  trouble  should  not  be  grudged. 
It  is  labour  that  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  good 
send  off  it  gives  the  bulbs. 

The  most  pleasing  results  from  a  spectacular 
point  of  view  are  obtained  by  making  large, 
irregular  colonies  of  one  variety.  The  more 
uneven  in  outline  they  are  the  better,  and  there 
should  be  a  few  stragglers  here  and  there  in 
three  or  four  places,     In  the  mass  itself  there 


should  be  about  o  inches  or 
between  the  holes,  but  here 
number  of  irregularities  in  the"  distances  are 
useful  in  giving  a  sort  of  natural  look.  Over  and 
above  these  larger  clumps  I  would  advise  every 
now  and  again  small  ones  of  only  a  dozen  or  so 
bulbs,  these  to  be  planted  just  anyhow  and  with 
an  occasional  solitary  bulb. 

In  planting  in  woods  the  same  unevenness 
should  be  studied,  and  what  is  essential  and 
should  be  carefully  noticed  is  that  comparatively 
open  parts  must  be  selected  where  the  sun  can 
get  to  the  leaves  to  ripen  them.  I  know  a  case 
where  some  bulbs  were  planted  in  total  shade 
under  some  Elders,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
third  year  there  was  not  a  single  bloom.  As  any 
kind — even  the  difficult  white  trumpets — will  do 
well  the  choice  is  very  large,  and  individuals  can 
safely  gratify  their  own  particular  taste  without 
considering  if  what  they  propose  will  do  well  or 
not.  There  are  two  things,  however,  that  are 
worth  thinking  about.  First,  that  on  the  whole 
flowers  that  are  borne  well  above  the  foliage,  like 
Leonie  and  Lobularis,  give  a  particularly  good 
effect ;  and,  secondly,  that  as  propagation  by 
ofTsets  is  very  slow  in  grass,  it  would  be  well  to 
j  select  some  free  seeders  which  will  naturally 
j  spread  themselves  by  seed.  In  this  last  category 
I  I  would  mention  Abscissus,  Obvallaris,  Spurius, 
Golden  Spur,  English  Lent  Lily,  Princeps,  Albi- 
cans, Pallidus  Priecox,  some  incoraparabilis  and  all 
the  varieties  ot  Poeticus.  Joseph  Jacob. 


NOTES  ON  IRISES. 
Dw.^.RF,  Grassy  or  Beardless  Irises. 
The  few  dwarf  Irises  of  this  group  are  among 
the  gems  of  the  genus.  They  are  mainly 
moisture-loving,  but  plants  that  will  thrive  on 
dry  rockeries  and  in  moist  peat  beds  are  to  be 
found  among  them.  Their  flowers,  although 
small,  are  profusely  borne,  and  what  they  lack 
in  size  is  fully  compensated  for  in  wealth  of 
flower,  chaste  colouring  and  that  quiet  charm 
that  is  inseparable  from  Iris  verna,  I.  cristata, 
I.  flavissima  and  I.  graoilipes.  All  flower  in  May 
and  June. 

I.  aijrostifolia. — A  very  rare  and  somewhat 
tender  species ;  flowers  in  February.  Its  blossoms 
are  akin  to  those  of  I.  arenaria,  but  are  coloured 
cerulean  blue. 

/.  armaria.  —  The  Hungarian  Iris  grows 
4  inches  to  6  inches  high,  and  produces  small  but 
very  pretty  yellow  flowers  nearly  2  inches  across, 
the  falls  of  which  are  scoop-shaped  and  tinted  a 
darker  yellow.  The  leaves  are  finally  6  inches 
long,  and  arranged  in  close  grass-like  tufts  often 
many  feet  in  diameter.  The  rhizomes  are  small  and 
pliant.     Prefers  a  sandy  soil  and  a  dry  position. 

/.  cristata. — A  low-growing,  curiously-rooted 
plant  from  the  Southern  United  States  of 
America  ;  proves  difficult  to  grow  in  any  but  damp 
peaty  soils.  It  prefers  to  grow  on  the  banks 
of  waterways  just  above  the  water-level,  so  that 
the  rhizomes  may  be  normally  dry  but  the 
roots  in  the  moister  soil  below.  The  best  plants 
of  I.  cristata  the  writer  has  seen  were  growing 
between  large  flagstones  resting  on  a  marsh,  and 
the  plants,  though  often  covered  with  running 
water,  flowered  profusely.  The  rhizomes  are 
often  6  inches  long,  very  slender  and  bristle  with 
small  side  growths  that  soon  form  goodly  tufts 
in  the  right  position.  The  flowers  are  lavender- 
coloured,  fringed  at  the  margins  and  furnished 
witli  a  striking  signal  patch  of  rich  orange.  It 
resembles  the  flower  of  the  wonderful  I.  japonica 
in  colouring  and  shape,  but  rarely  exceeds 
6  inches  in  height.  One  of  the  daintiest  Irises  of 
this  group,  and  worth  every  care. 

I.  flavissima  is  a  charming  little  plant  hailing 
from  Siberia  and  countries  southward.  It  makes 
slender  grassy  growths,  forming  a  clump  of 
slender  leaves  6  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  pairs  and  are  coloured  lemon  yellow, 
the  falls  of  which  are  bearded  orange  yellow,  and 
the  long  and  very  broad  horizontally-poised 
blades  are  coloured  orange  also.     The  basal  hal.f 
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of  each  segment  is  chequered  purple,  and  the 
fragrance  resembles  that  of  vanilla.  It  prefers  a 
light  sandy  soil  and  full  sunshine,  but  it  much 
resents  drought. 

/.  Bloudoicii  is  the  Altaian  form  of  stronger 
growth,  reaching  a  height  of  12  inches,  and  is 
about  twice  the  size  of  typical  flavissima.  The 
colour  scheme  is  similar. 

/.  gracilipes. — A  fascinating  .Japanese  Iris  that 
everyone  admires.  It  has  long  slender  rhizomes 
which  bear  distinct  leaf  growths  and  flowers. 
The  leaves  do  not  exceed  1  foot  in  length,  but  the 
flowers  are  borne  on' stems  a  little  longer,  and 
they  are  coloured  lilac  with  fringed  margins, 
orange  signal  spots,  and  many  flowers  are 
produced  on  each  stem.  A  miniature  of  I. 
tectorum  in  many  respects,  rare  at  present,  as 
only  one  small  colony  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  is  carefully  guarded  from  the  unscrupulous 
collector.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  but  may  require  protection  from  a 
Yorkshire  or  Scotch  winter.  It  increases  fast  and 
seeds  freely  under  cultivation. 

/.  i.vioides  is  a  tender  species  requiring  frame 
protection.  It  has  slender  leaves  in  flattened 
tufts,  and  bears  numerous  white  flowers  with  rich 
blue  blotches  as  in  the  Peacock  Iris.  Requires 
a  warm  position  on  rockwork  and  quite  sandy 
soil. 

/.  lacustris. — A  dainty,  almost  ever-blooming, 
American  Iris,  that  may  be  described  as  a  slender 
I.  cristata,  with  short  and  narrow  grassy  leaves 
in  broad  tufts  and  slender  stems  bearing 
myriads  of  small  lilac  flowers  with  white  signal 
blotches.  A  charming  Iris  for  a  damp  site  on 
the  rockery,  thriving  well  in  sandy  peat. 

/.  prUmatica.. — Another  miniature,  has  slender 
growths  like  a  meadow  grass,  wiry  Rush-like 
stems,  and  generally  two  flowers  in  each  sheath 
coloured  a  pale  tint  of  violet.  The  standards 
and  falls  are  equally  Ih  inches  long,  but  the  latter 
are  keeled  greenish  yellow,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  white  signal  patch  closely  veined  with 
violet.  A  very  pretty  species,  seemingly  rare, 
l)ut  of  quite  easy  cultivation  and  is  rapidly 
increased.  The  plants  of  I.  prismatiea  to  be  seen 
in  most  gardens  and  nurseries  are  but  forms  of 
I.  versicolor. 

/.  ruthenica  is  the  Russian  Flag,  and  forms 
singular  fan-like  growths  bearing  sedge-like 
leaves  and  slender-stemmed  pale  violet  flowers 
that  are  exquisitely  fragrant.  It  rarely  exceeds 
I  foot  in  height,  and  delights  to  grow  in  moist 
sandy  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  rockery  between 
boulders  where  the  soil  is  cool. 

/.  renia. — A  charming  dwarf  Iris  from  the 
United  States,  with  stout  blue-green  leafage  more 
or  less  rigid,  and  short-stemmed  rich  violet 
flowers  4  inches  high,  the  standards  of  which 
are  paler  in  tint,  and  the  exquisite  violet  of  the 
falls  is  relieved  by  an  orange  signal  patch. 
Established  plants  give  a  perfect  sheet  of  blossom, 
and  the  Primrose  like  fragrance  reveals  their 
presence  yards  away.  It  likes  a  damp  soil  and 
a  warm  situation,  and  shows  a  marked  partiality 
to  leaf -soil,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
out.  Never  disturb  a  thriving  clump  ;  it  will 
resent  it.  M. 


ANTIRRHINUMS  AND  PENTSTEMONS 
IN    WINTER. 

These  lovely  flowers  are  quite  hardy  in  the 
Southern  Counties,  and  will  withstand  the  weather 
of  an  ordinary  winter  without  any  protection. 
In  the  Midland  and  Northern  Counties,  how- 
ever, it  is  advisable  to  give  the  seedlings,  or 
rooted  cuttings,  the  protection  of  a  cool  frame. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
resultant  seedlings  kept  throughout  the  winter 
in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame.  Early  in  spring  the 
young  plants  should  be  put  out  in  a  nursery 
border  4  inches  apart,  and  carefully  treated  until 
May,  when  they  should  be  transferred  to  their 
flowering  quarters.  Young  seedlings,  which  are 
about  1  inch  high,  may  be  transplanted  at  once 
in  a  nice  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil  in 


a  box.  These  young  plants  will  grow  and  make 
sturdy  specimens  by  next  May,  but  they  must  be 
kept  in  a  cool  frame,  as  frost  would  penetrate 
the  soil  in  the  boxes  if  the  latter  were  left  in  the 
open.  Rooted  cuttings  must  also  be  cared  for 
in  like  manner.  There  is  quite  a  dili'erenoe 
between  coddling  the  plants  and  giving  them 
judicious  protection.  They  are  not  weakened 
by  the  latter,  but  greatly  strengthened,  as  more 
roots  are  produced  before  the  time  comes  to  put 
the  plants  in  the  flower  borders.  Avon. 


THE    DALMATIAN    BELLFLOWER. 

(Campancla  portenschlagiana.  ) 

This  charming  little  Dalmatiati  Campanula  is 
burdened  with  a  cumbrous  name,  but  it  certainly 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  smaller-growing 
members  of  a  family  that  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  furnishing  our  rock  gardens  ;  indeed,  a  rockery 
planted  entirely  with  Campanulas  would  make 
an  effective  display  for  the  late  spring  and 
summer  months  and  last  well  into  the  autumn. 
Of  free-spreading  habit  in  half-shady  or  sunny 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


ROSE    MARECHAL    NIEL    AND 
CANKER. 

YOUR  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  J.  T. 
Strange,  in  The  Garden  for  August  22 
on  page  406,  invites  me  to  try  and 
give  him  some  further  information  in 
reference  to  the  above  subject.  So 
far  as  memory  goes,  with  reference  to 
parentage  of  Mar6ohal  Niel  in  the  mid-sixties  of 
last  century  I  was  frequently  brought  in  contact 
with  Messrs.  HoUingsworth  of  Turkey  Mills, 
Maidstone,  who  were  great  enthusiasts  in  Roses, 
especially  Teas  and  Noisettes.  On  Mr.  John, 
as  we  called  him,  coming  home  from  one  of  the 
great  London  shows,  where  Mar^chal  Niel  had 
been  well  shown,  some  discussion  arose  as  to  its 
parentage,  and  suggestions  were  made  in  respect 
to  it,  but  in  order  to  clear  up  the  matter,  if  pos- 
sible, Mr.  John  wrote  to  some  eminent  authority 
in  France,  and  when  I  met  him  some  time  after  he 
told  me  it  was  Solfaterre  and  Isabella  Gray. 


A   COLONY    OF   THE    DALMATIAN    BELLFLOWER 


situations,  this  Bellflower  will  soon  cover  a  good 
space  with  its  stoloniferous  stems,  which  love  to 
ramble  among  moisture-holding  rocks  or  stones. 
In  such  positions  it  will  produce  masses  of  rich 
violet  flowers  from  June  onwards  through  the 
summer  month.s.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
more  acceptable  name  of  C.  muralis,  and  varies 
a  good  deal  in  the  size  of  its  bells.  The  Bavarian 
form  bears  the  largest  flowers,  and  is  also  very 
vigorous  in  habit ;  therefore  it  has  been  named 
C.  portenschlagiana  major. 

This  plant  has  often  been  confounded  with  the 
Italian  C.  garganiea,  quite  a  distinct  species 
with  wide-open  flowers  of  a  blue-lilac  colour  and 
more  tufted  habit,  not  stoloniferous.  C.  porten- 
schlagiana is  one  of  tlie  easiest  Campanulas  to 
grow  and  delights  in  a  somewhat  half-shady 
situation,  although  it  will  grow  in  full  sun  pro- 
viding that  the  roots  can  obtain  moisture.  When 
planting  it  should  be  provided  with  a  gritty 
compost  of  loamy  soil,  to  which  may  be  added 
some  broken  limestone.  This  plant  does  not 
appear  to  ripen  seeds  in  this  country  ;•  at  least,  I 
have  never  seen  any  3'et.  However,  it  may  be 
propagated  readily  by  means  of  division  in  spring 
or  cuttings  in  July.  W.  Irving. 


Some  year  or  so  after  a  blouni  of  Mar^ohal  Niel 
was  sent  to  me  with  a  leaf-bud  attached,  and 
taking  advantage  of  it  I  worked  the  bud  on 
Isabella,  the  only  available  stock  at  the  time. 
It  took,  made  good  growth  and  continued  to 
grow  at  the  end  of  an  old  greenhouse  and  flowered 
well  without  a  sign  of  canker,  Isabella  being  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  its  stronger  rival.  On 
visiting  Maidstone  some  years  after  the  old  tree 
was  still  in  e.xistenee,  much  neglected,  but  canker 
was  not  visible.  I  understand  the  place  has 
changed  hands  and  the  old  tree  and  greenhouse, 
like  most  old  things,  done  away  with  to  make 
room  for  a  lawn  tennis  ground. 

I  am  now  experimenting  with  Mari^chal  Niel. 
One  is  grafted  on  .Jaune  Desprez,  an  old  climbing 
variety,  and  the  other  on  Ophirie,  another  old 
and  sweet-scented  variety  of  the  buff  and  salmon 
type.  The  two  plants,  although  onlj^  1  foot  high, 
have  two  buds  each  and  are  doing  well.  If  all 
goes  well  I  intend  to  graft  Marechal  Niel  on  that 
old  free-blooming  .and  growing  variety  Blairii 
No.  2  to  try  the  effect,  as  at  present  I  am  unable 
to  get  Isabella.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  of 
Colchester  write  me  to  say  they  fail  to  trace  iti  i 
foreign  or  English  catalogues  {I  should  be  thankful 
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tx)  any  reader  who  could  locate  it)  ;  Messrs.  Cant 
say  my  description  of  it,  which  I  wrote  for  them, 
is  correct.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Strange  in 
his  statement  that  it  splits  or  has  a  green  centre. 
but  I  must  confess  to  not  having  seen  a  flower 
fully  open.  The  following  is  the  best  description 
I  can  give  of  it :  Foliage  very  like  Aira(^e  Vibert, 
very  shiny,  rather  more  spines  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  which  in  nearly  all  cases  carry 
seven  leaflets ;  wood  wiry  and  slightly  tinged 
with  pink,  the  partly-opened  bud  much  resem- 
bling a  light-coloured  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting, 
the  calyx,  like  that  of  Solfaterre  and  Mareehal 
Niel,  short,  full  and  rounded,  with  a  rather 
weak  footstalk.  I  might  mention  that  I  obtained 
Isabella  Gray  from  a  very  old  Rose  grower,  Mr. 
Alex.  Constable  of  Sandy  Lane, 
Boxley.  and  I  believe  Messrs. 
Hollingsworth's  came  from  the 
same  source. 

Edward  P.  Kemp. 
G,  Avenue  Road,  Clapton,  N.E. 


young  evergreens  often  denotes  a  few  long  roots 
and  very  little  transplanting,  while  short  growth 
suggests  regular  transplanting  and  plenty  of 
fibrous  roots.  It  is  also  better  to  select  com- 
paratively small  and  young  plants  rather  than 
large  and  older  ones,  for  they  establish  quicker, 
and  often  are  quite  as  large  at  the  end  of 
five  years  as  those  which  were  considerably 
bigger  at  planting  time.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  large  plants  that  can  be 
removed  with  good  big  balls  of  soil. 

In  the  event  of  root  injury,  or  in  eases  where 

the  heads  appear  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 

roots,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  reduce  the  leafage  at 

the  time  of  planting.     This  can  usually  lie  done 

1  without     disfiguring    the    plants    by    judicious 


red.  The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  County  Donegal,  where,  in  the  peat 
soil,  Rhododendrons,  both  hybrid  and  Hima- 
layan species,  flourish,  and  their  blooms 
make  a  brilliant  display  for  many  months 
each  year.  S.  M.  W. 


TREES  &  SHRUBS. 


EVERGREENS    FOR 
AUTUMN     PLANTING. 

WHKN  evergreens 
.are  to  be  planted 
at  this  time  of 
year,  it  is 
always  desir- 
able to  do  the 
work  as  early  as  possible  after 
the  beginning  of  September,  for 
at  that  period  roots  are  active 
and  the  ground  warm,  while 
the  autumn  rains  and  heavy  dews 
exercise  a  beneficial  efiect  ))y 
keeping  leaves  and  branches  damp 
and  so  preventing  undue  trans- 
piration. In  most  instances  the 
ground  will  have  been  prepared 
previously,  but  in  those  eases 
where  it  has  still  to  be  dug  the 
work  should  be  done  at  once,  and 
each  position  should  be  ready 
before  the  plants  arrive.  It  is  a 
very  bad  plan  to  obtain  plants 
and  then  have  to  select  places 
for  them  and  prepare  the  ground. 
The  plants  have  to  be  laid  in  and 
then  disturbed  again,  while  valu- 
able time  is  lost,  as  every  day  is 
of  great  importance  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  the  delay  of  a  few. 
days  in  planting  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

Although  all  evergreens  are 
better  planted  either  very  early 
in  autumn  or  late  in  spring,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
should  be,  for  some,  especially 
when  planted  in  a  small  state, 
may  be  dealt  with  at  any  period, 
except  during  frosty  weather, 
between  August  and  .June.  Those  subjects  which 
lift  with  good,  compact  balls  of  soil,  for  instance, 
such  as  Rhododendrons,  may  be  planted  almost 
any  time,  but  the  majority  of  tliose  which  are 
lifted  without  soil,  or  with  a  comparatively  small 
ball  of  soil  only,  should  be  planted  before  mid- 
October  and  as  much  earlier  as  possible.  Some 
difficult  subjects  are  Hollies,  Kvergreen  Oaks, 
Portugal  Laurels  and  Laurustinuses. 

When  selecting  material  for  planting  it  is 
always  advisable  to'  choose  those  with  sliort, 
stuidy  growths,  rather  than  those  with  rank, 
strong-growing  shoots.  The  latter  look  niueli 
the  best  plants,  and  inexperienced  buyers  would 
select  them  in  preference  to  those  of  shorter 
growth  and  sturdier  liabit.  The  experienced 
man,  however,  knows  that  the  strong  fgrowth  of 


WHAW-WHI  (PLAGIANTHUS  LYALLI). 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  increase  this  lovely 
subject.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  of 
summer-flowering  shrubs.  The  beautiful  clusters 
of  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
.luly,  are  separately  borne  upon  a  stalk  about 
\l  inches  in  length.  Not  only  is  it  free  flowering, 
but  another  of  its  merits  is  its  lasting  power. 
The  shrub  itself  has  rather  a 
spreading  habit.  The  cuttings 
should  be  of  this  year's  wood, 
about  3  inches  to  4  inches  long. 
Prepare  a  pot  (about  5  inches) 
witli  sandy  loam,  making  it  very 
firm.  Make  .sure  that  the  drain- 
age is  perfect.  Prepare  cuttings 
in  the  usual  way,  and  dibble  them 
in  with  a  pointed  stick,  being  very 
careful  to  make  the  soil  firm  round 
the  base  of  each.  Water  the  cut- 
tings in  and  plunge  them  in  a  frame 
of  Cocoanut  fibre  with  a  little 
bottom-heat.  A.  J.  .J. 
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PLATE. 
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NEW    FRUIT  — THE 
LOWRERRY. 

YBRIDISTS  are  often 
producing    new 
flowers,   fresh  varia- 
tion  in    foliage   and 
improved    habits    of 
plants,      but       their 
labours  in   connexion  with  fruits 
are  not  rewarded  so  bounteously, . 
and     the    process    usually    takes 
longer  to  obtain  results.     A  cross 
between      the     Loganberry     and 
Blackberry  is  the  subject  of  the 
coloured   plate    issued  with   this 
week's  number. 

The  Lowberry  in  appearance 
might  at  first  be  described  as  a 
gigantic  Blackberry,  measuring 
usually  L\  inches  long,  jet  black 
in  colour  when  ripe,  and  the  fruit 
is  very  juicy.  Although  the  Rasp- 
berry is  one  of  the  parents  of 
this  new  fruit,  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  more  akin  to  the  Black - 
t)erry,  for  the  long  canes  run 
from  12  feet  to  18  feet  in  one 
season. 

The  Lowberry  should  be  planted 
with  plenty  of  room  to  allow  for 
pruning  and  thinning  out  of  the  branches.  ;  this  abundant  growth,  and  may  be  trained  on 
Plants  which  are  usually  most  satisfactory  when  ;  trellises  in  the  same  way  as  the  Raspberry,  and 
planted  in  a  comparatively  small  state  without  it  also  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  training 
balls    of    soil     are    Pines    in    variety,    Berberis    over    arches,    the    bunches    of    luscious-looking 
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Darwinii,  B.  stenophylla,  B.  japonica,  B. 
nepalensis,  Garrya  elliptica,  Portugal  Laurels, 
Hollies,  Kvergreen  <  )aks  of  all  descriptions,  Tree 
Ivies,  Arbutuses,  Ceanothuses  and  Cotoneasters. 
Most  of  these  establish  readily  when  small,  but 
are  very  dittioult  when  large.  K. 


A  GOOD  RHODODENDRON. 

RuODODENDKON  Sappho  IS  a  Very  showy  subject, 
the  blossoms  of  a  clear,  almost  blue-white,  the 
ej'e  so  dark  as  to  appear  blael;,  except  on  the 
closest  inspection,   when  it  shows   a  deep  prune 


the    bunches 
fruits  being  most  attractive. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  of  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  exhibited  this  fruit  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Holland  House  Show  in  Jul^', 
and  the  interest  then  displayed  by  visitors  proved 
that  new  fruits  are  as  popular  as  new  flowers. 
Messrs.  Low  recommend  the  planting  of  the 
Lowberry  in  well-manured  s<jil  and  firmly 
securing  the  long  canes.  After  fruiting  the  old 
canes  may  be  cut  away  as  in  the  Raspberry. 

When  exhibited,  and  at  the  time  our  plate  was 
prepared,  this  fruit  was  called  Low  Junior,  but 
the  name  has  now  been  clianged  to  Lowberry. 
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CUKRANTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

NEXT  to  tlie  Gooseberry  there  is  no 
fruit  better  suited  for  the  amateur 
than  the  Currants,  as  bushes  are 
easily  and  cheaply  procured,  easily 
propagated,  and  require  compara- 
tively little  cultural  attention  if  a 
good  start  is  made.  The  fruits,  too,  are  useful 
for  a  variet}'  of  purposes,  and  for  growing  on  a 
north  wall  the  red  and  white  forms  are  eminently 
satisfactory. 

As  stated  above,  a  good  start  in  their  culture  is 
essential,  as  the  bushes  will  occupy  the  ground 
for  some  years,  and,  consequently,  there  will  not 
be  an  opportunity  of  working  it  much  during 
that  time.  All  Currants  delight  in  a  good  loamy 
soil,  but  the  red  and  white  varieties  will  do  well 
in  almost  any,  except  pure  sand,  providing  they 
have  plenty  of  food  and  moisture  supplied  to  them 
during  the  growing  and  fruiting  season.  Black 
Currants  need  a  cool  root-run,  and  they  will 
thrive  on  soil  of  a  damp  but  not  water-logged 
character.  The  present  is  an  excellent  time  for 
preparing  the  soil,  and  this  work  should  be  done 
without  delay.  Trenching  is  advisable,  and 
unless  the  ground  is  already  well  enriched  a  good 
dressing  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  bottom  spit.  Ground 
thus  prepared  must  be  allowed  to  settle  for  a 
few  weeks  before  planting,  which  can  be  done 
with  much  success  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
working  order  in  November. 

Red  and  white  varieties  are  usually  grown  in 
cup-shaped  bushes,  and  if  two  or  three  year  old 
plants  are  purchased  the  foundation  will  already 
have  been  laid.  The  object  of  the  cultivator  will 
lie  to  seoare  a  number  of  main  upright  rods 
emanating  from  the  top  of  a  short  leg  or  stem, 
all  laterals  being  spurred  back  annually,  the  same 
as  is  done  with  Vines.  A  good  plan  is  to  shorten 
these  laterals  to  within  four  leaves 
of  their  bases  at  the  end  of  .July 
or  early  in  August,  then  at  the 
winter  pruning  cut  them  again  so 
as  to  leave  only  two  buds  on  each. 
By  doing  this  a  number  of  well- 
ripened  spurs  are  produced,  and  it 
is  these  which  will  bear  fruit  the 
following  season.  Trees  grown  on 
walls  are  usually  trained  fan- 
shaped,  and  sometimes  as  espa- 
liers or  cordons,  pruning  being 
precisely  the  same  as  that  advised 
for  bush  specimens,  i.  <  ,  the  spur-  s, 
ring  back  of  lateral  growths.  Black 
Currants  are  best  grown  as  bushes, 
and  the  pruning, of  the.se  is  quite 
different  to  the  system  ailopted  for 
red  and  white  varieties.  Black 
Currants  fruit  almost  exclusively 
on  wood  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  hence  pruning  will  consist 
of  the  entire  removal  of  old  worn- 
out  growths  during  the  late  autumn 
or  winter  months. 

As  stated  above,  propagation  of 
all  the  types  is  easily  effected  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  during  the 
autumn  or  winter  pruning.  These 
must  be  made  from  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer's  growth,  those 
the  same  thickness  as  a  lead  pencil 
being  the  best.  They  must  be  firm 
and  well  ripened,  and  when  the 
cuttings  are  made  each  should  be 
about  12  inches  or  14  inches  long. 
It  is  best  to  cut  close  beneath  a  joint 
at  the  base,  and  the  soft  top  of  the 
shoot  must  be  removed  close  to  a 
bud.  In  the  case  of  red  and  white 
varieties,  all  the  buds,  with  the 
exception  of  four  or  five  at  the 
top,   should   be   removed,    as    this 


ensures  a  clean  stem  for  the  future  bush.  Black 
Currants  are  best  when  growths  are  pushed  up 
from  the  base,  consequently  all  the  buds  are 
left  intact  on  the  cuttings  of  these.  Cuttings  of 
all  types  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  made  in  well 
drained  rather  light  soil,  in  rows  18  inches  apart 
and  the  cuttings  9  inches  asunder  in  the  rows. 
The  following  winter  the  best  of  the  resultant 
plants  may  be  placed  in  their  permanent  quarters, 
or,  better  still,  all  can  be  planted  more  thinly  in 
nursery  quarters  until  they  are  two  or  even  three 
years  old. 

During  the  growing  season  Currants  of  all  sorts 
greatly  appreciate  soakings  with  clear  water  and 
weak  liquid  manure,  and  a  mulching  of  short 
decayed  manure  over  the  roots  during  hot 
weather  is  of  the  greatest  benefit.  It  frequently 
happens  that  red  and  white  varieties  set  their 
fruits  so  freely  that  thinning  in  the  early  stages 
is  necessary  if  good  sized  berries  are  desired, 
and  this  is  a  point  that  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Plants  grown  on  north  walls  are  very 
valuable  for  late  supplies,  but  where  such  a 
position  is  not  available  the  supply  may  be  con- 
siderably lengthened  by  tying  up  a  few  ot  the 
latest  bushes  rather  tightly  with  brown  paper, 
making  sure  that  leaves  and  fruits  are  perfectly 
dry  before  doing  this. 

Aphides  are  the  worst  pests  of  Red  and  White 
Currants,  but  these  are  comparatively  easily  got 
rid  of  by  any  of  the  usual  methods.  Black 
Currants,  of  course,  are  considerably  damaged  by 
the  big  bud  mite,  a  pest  which  it  seems  well 
nigh  impossible  to  eradicate,  the  lime  and  sulpiiur 
treatment  in  the  spring  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
efifective.  This  sometimes,  however,  will  scorch 
the  young  foliage  rather  badly,  and  must  there- 
fore be  used  cautiously.  Some  good  varieties 
are  :  Red — La  Versaillaise  (Fay's  Prolific  and 
Comet)  and  Champagne  Red.  Messrs.  Laxton 
Brothers  have  a  new  red  one,  which  promises  to 
be  extra  good.  White — White  Transparent  and 
White  Dutch.  Black — Boskoop  Giant  (very  fine), 
Lee's  Prolific,  Black  Naples  and  Baldwin's  Black. 


THE    LOGANBERRY. 

With  the  advent  of  other  new  hybrid  berries  of 
the  Bramble  section,  the  merits  of  the  Loganberry 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  yet  it  is  a  most  useful 
fruit  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden 
where  a  fair  amount  of  room  exists.  Reputedly 
it  is  the  result  of  cross  between  a  Blackberry  and 
a  Raspberry,  but  some  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  a  true  natural  species.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  one  of  the  few  useful  fruits  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  our  American  cousins. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  vigorous  subject,  frequently 
making  growths  12  feet  or  more  long  in  one 
season,  hence  it  must  be  given  plenty  of  head- 
room. A  favourite  situation  for  it  is  over  an 
arch,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful  and  at  the  same 
time  useful  plant.  It  delights  in  a  deeply-worked, 
rich  and  rather  heavy  loam,  which  will  afford  it 
a  cool  root-run  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
After  the  fruits  are  gathered,  the  growths  which 
have  borne  them  are  cut  right  out  at  the  base,  the 
best  of  the  young  ones  being  tied  in  to  take  their 
place  and  for  bearing  fruit  the  following  year. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the  fruits 
are  freely  produced  in  large  clusters,  and  they 
much  resemble  large  Raspberries  in  shape  and 
size,  being  red  in  colour  when  ripe.  Owing  to 
a  rather  acid  flavour,  they  are  valued  more 
for  preserves  than  for  dessert,  although  when 
thoroughly  ripened  they  very  nice. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  pegging  down 
the  tips  of  the  young,  non-fruiting  canes  and 
covering  them  with  soil.  Treated  thus  they 
quickly  form  roots,  when  they  may  be  severed 
from  the  old  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  either 
grown  for  one  season  in  a  nursery  bed  or  trans- 
ferred direct  to  their  permanent  positions.  As 
planting  time  will  soon  be  here,  those  who  have 
room  and  suitable  soil  for  a  plant  should  make  a 
point  of  securing  one.  Naturally,  such  a  fruit 
has  quickly  been  made  good  use  of  by  hybridists, 
the  Lowberry  and  the  Laxtonberrj'  being  two 
good  fruits  obtained  by  using  it  as  a  parent. 
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THE    GARDEN. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN.— 
Dutch  bulbs  in  great  variety  may  be 
planted  in  their  flowering  quarters  as 
opportunity  offers.  Hyacinths  should 
be  planted  4  inches  deep  and  7  inches 
to  8  inches  apart ;  Tulips,  4  inches 
deep  and  .5  inches  apart ;  Narcissus,  4  inches  to 
5  inches  deep  and  from  8  inches  to  10  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  Scillas 
should  be  planted  3  inches  deep  and  about 
2J  inches  apart.  Chionodoxas :  Plant  similarly 
to  the  Scillas.  Muscaris  require  to  be  planted 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  Snowdrops  and  Leuco- 
jums  when  planted  .3  inches  deep  and  3  inches 
apart  answer  very  well.  English  and  Spanish 
Irises  also  succeed  very  well  when  planted  rather 
more  than  4  inches  deep  and  6  inches  apart. 
The  pretty  Winter  Aconites  if  planted  li  inches 
deep  and  2  inches  apart  make  a  nice  effect. 
Lilium  candidum  (the  Madonna  Lily)  succeeds 
when  planted  3  inches  deep  and  1'2  inches  to 
18  inches  apart. 

Thi  Veyetahle  Garden. — For  early  supplies  next 
year  I  am  planting  Cabbages  in  drills.  Should 
the  weather  be  very  dr3',  I  water  them  in  with  a 
copious  application.  Coleworts  for  quick 
results  may  be  planted  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  lilting  mainerop  Potatoes 
now,  and  find  they  are  not  altogether 
free  from  disease.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  diseased  tubers  be  separated  from 
the  perfect  ones,  as  they  soon  contaminate 
the  latter.  Celery  has  progressed  remark- 
ably well  of  late,  especially  where  early 
planting  was  done.  Plants  are  easily 
bleached  by  tying  li-inch  .strips  of  brown 
paper  round  them.  In  most  cases  two  such 
strips  are  sufficient,  following  with  the 
second  lot  when  the  plants  have  grown 
sufficiently.  I  am  about  to  make  a  sowing 
of  Hammersmith  Cabbage  Lettuce  just 
now,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  sowing  of 
Bath  Cos  future  supplies  are  practically 
assured.  Sow  the  seed  in  prepared 
<|uarters  that  have  a  sunny  aspect.  2.- 

y/if  Wimlow  Garden. — Window-boxes 
may  have  the  bedraggled  summer  ■  flowering 
subjects  removed  and  be  replanted  with  small 
shrubs.  Those  who  do  not  care  for  shrubs  may 
very  well  plant  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
as  these  will  make  a  gay  display  for  some  time 
to  come.  Wallflowers  are  always  attractive,  and 
if  yellow  varieties  are  planted  together  with 
Forget-me-nots,  the  effect  should  be  beautiful 
indeed.     Dutch  bulbs  in  variety  may  be  utilised 


.'it-J-iip^f, 


for  the  same  purpose,  and  ^they 
are  easily  managed.  For  the 
window  indoors  bulbs  should  be 
potted  up  and  plunged  in  ashes  or 
Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  until  well 
rooted  ;  they  may  then  be  placed 
in  the  window.  Sponge  foliage 
plants  frequently  to  remove  ac- 
cumulations of  dust. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Conserva- 
tory.— I  am  already  housing  the 
earliest  of  my  large-flowered  Chry- 
santhemums. The  housing  should 
be  a  gradual  process.  Ventilate 
freely  the  greenhouse  in  which  the 
plants  are  placed.  Glass  houses 
in  which  more  tender  subjects  are 

growing  must  be  heated  at  night,  otherwise  months  the  tubers  are  kept  in  the  dark  one 
some  of  the  plants  are  sure  to  deteriorate.  Lilies  whole  summer,  and  any  shoots  that  are  formed 
that  have  ceased  flowerii'.g  and  the  foliage  of  are  promptly  and  persistently  rubbed  off,  eonse- 
which    has  turned  yellow  should   be  out  down    quently  very  little  of  the  food  that  is  stored  in 


I. — POTATOES   TO   GIVE   NEW   ONES   AT  CHRISTMAS. 


and  the  pots  arranged  on  their  sides  ;  water 
should  be  withheld.  J  am  now  dealing  with 
plants  of  Plumbago  capensis  that  have  been 
beautiful  during  the  past  summer.  Shoots  of 
this  year's  growth  should  be  cut  back  to  within 


-POTATOES   WITH   SHOOTS   FOR.MING  ;   THE   LATTER   MUST 
BE  PROMPTLY  REMOVED. 


-A   MUCH-SHRIVELI.Eli   TUIIKR,   THE  RESULT 
OF  KBEPINO    TOO   DRV. 


1  inch  or  so  of  their  base, 
break  into  fresh  growth. 


Subsequently  they  will 
b.  B.  C. 


AT 


HOW    TO    HAVE    NEW    POTATOES 
CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  good  dish 
of  home-grown  new  Potatoes  would  be  a  most 
welcome  adjunct  to  the  roast  beef,  turkey,  or  other 
joint  at  the  Christmas  dinner,  and  as  such  are 
not  by  any  means  difficult  to  procure  the  culti- 
vation of  them  is  a  subject  which  the  beginner  in 
gardening  may  safely  undertake.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  tubers  which  had  been  kept 
over  for  a  whole  year  without  planting  were 
capable  of  producing  young  ones  without  making 
any  top  growth  ;  but  it  is  only  during  compara- 
tively recent  years  that  this  knowledge  has  been 
made  use  of  in  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
manner. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  at  the  outset  to 
briefly  explain  what  happens  to  the  tuliers  to 
cause  them  to  behave  thus,  as  this  will  make 
matters  much  plainer  to  those  not  well  versed  in 
Potatoes.  A  Potato  tuber  if  well  ripened  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  food,  chiefly  starch,  which, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  is  used  for  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  shoots  until  they 
have  made  rcjots  and  leaves  and  are  thus  capable 
of  forming  their  own  food.  When,  however, 
new   Potatoes  are   required  during  the   winter 


the  tuber   is   used.      Towards  the  end   of    the 
summer  the  Potatoes  thus  treated  appear  to  tire 
of  making,  or  attempting  to  make,  growths,  and 
consequently  start  the  formation  of  new  tubers 
and  thus  get  rid  of  their  stored-up  food  which 
represents  energy.     Of  course,  the  con- 
ditions   must    be     favourable'  for    the 
Potatoes  to  behave  thus,  and  as  tubers 
must  be  selected  at  lifting  time  for  the 
purpose  the  present  is  a  good  period  to 
make  a  start.     As  will  have  been  ascer- 
tained from  the  above  remarks,  tubers 
selected  now  will,  if  treated  as  described 
below,   be  in  a   condition   suitable   for 
producing  a  crop  of  new  ones  this  time 
next   year,    and    b}'    treating   them    in 
batches  new  Potatoes  will  be  obtainable 
all  through  the  winter  of  HI(J9-10. 

When  lifting  the  crop  select  a  number 
of  the  biggest  tubers  and  make  sure  that 
they  are  quite  free  from  disease.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  number  of  suitable  Potatoes  for 
the  purpose.  These  must  be  stored  in 
a  dark,  cool  place  for  the  winter,  taking 
care,  of  course,  that  frost  does  not  reach 
them.  Early  next  spring  sprouts  will 
begin  to  form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and 
these  and  any  that  are  pushed  subsequently  must 
be  promptly  removed  during  the  whole  of  next 
summer.  In  addition  to  the  removal  of  sprouts 
next  year,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  tubers 
as  cool  and  dark  as  possible,  and  they  must  not  be 
kept  too  dry,  else  they  will  shrivel  considerably, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  above  remark  must  not 
be  construed  to  mean  that  they  need  keeping 
wet ;  an  earth  or  brick  floor  would  be  a  suitable 
place  for  storing  during  the  summer  months. 

By  September  of  next  year  the  Potatoes  thus 
treated  will  be  ready  for  the  production  of  new 
ones,  and  to  induce  them  to  do  this  they  may  be 
treated  in  several  ways.  One  large  grower  lays 
them  out  thinly  on  the  floor  or  on  shelves  in  dark 
caves,  and  covers  them  thinly  with  fine  soil. 
For  the  amateur,  however,  such  a  course  would 
be  impossible,  and  where  room  is  limited  good 
use  may  be  made  of  boxes,  those  about  12  inches 
in  depth  being  most  economical,  as  they  will  take 
two  layers  of  tubers.  A  layer  of  fine  light  soil, 
about  2  inches  thick,  is  first  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  then  the  Potatoes  are  placed  on  this 
several  inches  apart  each  way.  On  the  top  of 
these  another  2  inches  of  soil  i.s  placed  and  then 
comes  another  layer  of  Potatoes,  these  in  turn 
being  covered  with  soil.  Of  course,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room,  boxes  to  carry  one  layer  of  sets 
only  will  be  the  most  convenient.  A  section  of 
a  box  prepared  with  two  layers  is  shown  in 
Fig.   4.      The  soil  should  be  nicely    moist,    not 
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wet.  when  used,  and,  providing  a,  proper  situation 
is  aftbrded  the  boxes,  no  water  will  be  required. 
A  suitable  position  is  the  floor  of  a  greenhouse, 
where  the  temperature  will  range  from  50°  to  60°, 
and  in  such  a  place  new  Potatoes  should  be  ready 
for  gathering  in  about  six  or  eight  weeks.  It  is 
essential  that  the  tubers  be  kept  quite  dark. 

Fig.  5  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  the  new 
Potatoes  are  formed  on  the  old  ones.  As  they 
become  large  enough  for  cooking  they  are 
removed  and  others  will  be  formed,  until  all  the 
stored  or  reserve  food  in  the  old  Potato  is 
exhausted.  Of  course,  Wie  flavour  of  Potatoes 
thus  produced  is  not  equal  to  that  of  tubers 
grown  in  the  ordinary  waj' ;  but  if  good  flavoured 
varieties,  such  as  Factor,  Windsor  Castle,  or  the 
better  strains  of  Up-to-Date,  are  used,  a  dish  of 
such  new  Potatoes  will  be  by  no  means  despised 
during  the  winter  months.  To  ensure  a  crop  on 
Christmas  Day  a  batch  of  old  tubers  should  be 
started  about  eight  weeks  previously  and  another 


4. — SECTION   OF  A   BOX   OF  TUBERS. 

two  weeks  later,  that  is,  providing  the  temperature 
given  is  as  advised  above.  A  lower  temperature 
will  do,  say,  4.5°  to  50°,  but  the  formation  of  new 
Potatoes  will  then  take  longer. 


stored  in  a  shed,  room  or  under  the  stage  in  the 
greenhouse  so  long  as  frost  does  not  reach  them 
and  they  are  not  subjected  to  wet  conditions. 
Cannas  may  also  be  potted  up  singly  or  stored 
collectively  in  boxes  of  soil.  Where  a  warm 
greenhouse  is  available  a  few  plants  properly 
potted  in  soil  composed  of  good  loam  two  parts, 
decayed  flaky  manure  one  part  and  a  dash  of 
sand  maj'  be  placed  therein,  and  fresh  foliage 
will  soon  be  formed  and  the  plants  rendered 
suitable  for  garnishing. 

Tuberous  Begonias  should  be  lifted  with  their 
tops  entire  and  placed  thickly  together  in  boxes 
of  light  soil  or  even  leaf-soil  for  a  few  weeks 
until  the  tops  naturally  die  off,  when  the  corms 
may  be  taken  out,  cleaned  of  superfluous  roots 
and  soil  and  plunged  in  single  layers  in  shallow 
boxes  of  clean  sand  or  Coeoanut  fibre  refuse,  the 
boxes  then  being  stored  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or 
room.  The  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  the 
storing  of  bedding  plants  of  all  sorts  during  the 
winter  is  that  damp  is  far  more  injurious  to 
them  than  a  low  temperature ;  hence  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  the 
structure  wherein  they  are  stored  as  dry  and 
buoyant  as  possible. 


POTTING  UP  OLD  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
With  the  advent  of  the  first  slight  frost  the 
beauty  of  the  majority  of  the  plants  which  have 
occupied  the  beds  during  the  summer  months 
will  pass  away,  and  the  owner  must,  if  he  desires 
to  save  them,  lift  the  plants  and  take  them  under 
cover  for  the  winter.  The  Geranium  or  Zonal 
Pelargonium  is  still  a  great  favourite  with  many 
for  bedding  purposes,  and  although  it  is  best  to 
take  cuttings  in  August  or  early  September,  and 
thus  secure  young  plants  for  another  season,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  supply  runs  short 
and  the  cultivator  is  glad  to  fall  back  on  the  best 
of  the  old  plants  in  the  spring.  These  old  plants 
have  at  least  one  point  in  their  favour,  viz. ,  that 
they  commence  to  flower  earlier  and  are  usually 
more  prolific  than  young  ones. 

In  lifting  the  plants  from  the  beds  only  the 
best  and  most  shapely  specimens  should  be 
retained,  and  these  should  have  all  soft  growths 
and  nearly  all  the  leaves  removed,  and  also  the 
long,  fibreless  roots  shortened.  They  may  then 
either  be  potted  up  singly  into  5-inch  pots  or  else 
be  placed  fairly  close  together  in  boxes  and  some 
soil  well  shaken  and  made  firm  about  the  roots. 
It  is  necessary  to  drain  the  pots  or  boxes  well, 
and  soil  of  a  more  sandy  or  light  character  than 
usual  should  be  employed.  They  must  be  kept 
in  a  frost-proof  but  cool  and  dry  structure  for 
the  winter,  the  greatest  enemy  being  a  damp, 
cold  atmosphere ;  hence  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  applying  water,  as  they  will  stand 
soil  that  is  almost  dry  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter.  Those  that  are  potted  up  singly  now 
will,  of  course,  remain  in  the  pots  until  bedded 
out  next  summer,  but  those  stored  in  boxes  will 
need  potting  off  next  February  or  March. 

Fuchsias  and  Heliotropes  may  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,   but  the    first  named  may  be 


SOLANUMS   AND    THEIR    CULTURE. 

SoLANUM  CAPSICASTBCM,  S.  Hendersonii  and 
Williams's  hybrids  all  produce  very  fine  berries. 
Probably  the  first  of  the  three  above  named  is 
the  favourite  variety  with  amateurs,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  most  useful  plant  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or  even 
the  dwelling-room  window  in  autumn  and  winter. 
The  plants  are  easily  grown  from  seeds  sown  in 
a  light  sandy  soil  in  March,  or  from  cuttings 
inserted  early  in  April.  Some  growers  plant 
out  the  young  specimens  in  June  and  lift  and 
repot  them  early  in  September.  Others  grow 
them  in  pots  throughout  the  season,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  latter  mode  of 
culture  as  the  best  for  amateurs  to  adopt  if  they 
will  attend  to  the  watering  and  feeding  of  the 
plants  during  the  warm  days  of  summer. 

The  right  treatment  of  the  plants  at  the 
present  time  is  very  important.  Those  that  are 
to  be  lifted  recjuire  very  great  care.  Pots  large 
enough  to  hold  the  roots  and  some  soil  must  be 
obtained  and  a  nice  light,  rich  compost  prepared. 
The  plants  should  be  carefully  lifted  with  as 
much  soil  as  possible  adhering  to  the  roots. 
Having  drained  the  pots,  place  the  roots  and 
bail  of  soil  in  the  pot,  and  then  fill  up  any 
vacancy  with  the  new  compost.  Press  down  the 
latter  with  the  fingers  and  place  the  newly- 
potted  plants  in  a  cool  frame.  Supply  them 
with  water  directly  they  are  potted,  but  after- 
wards be  careful  not  to  give  too  much.  A  good 
syringing  with  clean  water  occasionally  will  be 
quite  sufficient.  It  is  also  advisable  to  lightly 
shade  the  plants  for  a  time  from  the  sun's  rays, 
but  when  they  are  established  in  the  pots  air 
and  light  should  be  freely  admitted  and  weak 
doses  of  liquid  manure  given.  Plants  grown  in 
pots  during  the  summer  should  be  taken  to  the 
shelter  of  a  frame  before  frosts  occur.  Con- 
tinuous feeding  with  soot  water  and  liquid 
manure  may  be  the  rule  in  their  case,  then  the 
foliage  will  be  a  deep  green  and  the  berries  large 
and  well  coloured. 


Both  the  middle  and  the  top  portions  should  be 
left  in  the  original  positions,  but  the  middle  por- 
tion should  also  be  partially  pulverised.  The  top 
layer,  however,  must  be  thrown  up  in  large  lumps 
and  be  left  so  throughout  the  winter  months. 
Do  not  mix  any  manure  with  the  soil,  but  put  in 
about  ,31b.  of  lime  (unslaked)  to  each  square  yard 
of  ground,  mixing  it  evenly  with  the  top  portion. 
The  rains,  frosts,  snow  and  weather  generally 
during  the  winter  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  these  lumps  of  clayey  soil.  They  will  be  pul- 
verised and  sweetened,  and  when,  early  in  March 
next,  the  cultivator  is  able  to  commence  the 
turning  over  of  the  top  18  inches  of  soil,  it  will 
crumble  to  powder.  If  the  soil  is  always  worked 
while  it  is  in  a  comparatively  dry  condition  it 
will  form  an  ideal  Onion  bed  by  the  middle  of 
April,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  month  the 
young  plants  must  be  put  out.  Instructions  on 
the  raising  and  planting  of  the  young  Onions 
will  be  given  in  due  course. 


HOW  TO  GROW  GIANT  ONIONS. 
The  inexperienced  amateur  generally  waits  until 
tlie  spring  before  commencing  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  the  Onion  crop,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Probably  a  plot  of  ground  is  available 
which  is  well  open  to  the  light  and  sunshine 
throughout  the  day  and  of  a  rather  heavy  nature, 
that  is,  inclined  to  be  clayey  ;  if  so,  it  is  an  ideal 
rooting  medium  for  Onions  if  it  is  properly 
prepared.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary 
at  once  to  deeply  trench  the  ground.  Go  down 
quite  3  feet,  but  do  not  bring  up  the  cold  subsoil ; 
leave  it  below  after  thoroughly  breaking  it  up. 


THE  FLOWERING  PERIOD  OF  VARIOUS 

BULBS. 
All  amateurs  like  to  have  a  good  idea  as  to  the 
time  when  the  difierent  kinds  of  bulbs  which 
they  are  growing  will  come  into  flower.  The 
dates  given  below  are  approximate.  If  the 
weather  proves  to  be  very  mild,  the  blooms  will 
develop  early  ;  but  if  cold  the  flowering  will  be 
retarded. 

Naiw.  Date  0/  Planting.        Period  of  Floiveniiij. 

Hyacinths     ..  Middle  of  October..  April  to  May  30 
Tulips,  early , .      ,,  ,,       ..April  211  to  May  10 

late   ..      „  ,,       ..  April  30  to  May  26 

Daffodils       ..      ,,  ,,       ..AprillOto  Jlay  10 

Snowdrops    . .      ,,  ,,       ..  February  1  to  March 

Crocuses..     ..      „  ,,       .. March  20  to  April  20 

Scillas     ....,,  ,,       .. February  15  to  March 20 

Auemones     ..      „  ,,       ..-\pril  20  to  June  1 

Ranunculus..      ,.  ,,       ..June  1  to  July  1 

Dark -coloured  soils  of  a  light  nature  are  warmer 
than  light  soils  of  a  clayey  nature.     The  dark 


5. — HOW  THE   NEW   POTATOES   ARE   PRODOCED 
ON    THE    OLD   ONE. 

ground  attracts  the  sun's  rays,  and  so  becomes 
warm  quickly  in  spring.  Moreover,  the  water 
does  not  lodge  in  dark,  light  soils  as  much  as  in 
heavier  loam  ;  and  all  these  conditions  have  an 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  bulbs  in  the  ground. 
A  quantity  of  road  grit,  sand  and  well-decayed 
leaf-soil  should  be  added  to  tenacious  loam. 
Drainage  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the 
warming  of  clayey  ground.  Frost  does  more 
harm  to  bulbs  growing  in  the  latter  kind  of  soil, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  moisture  in  it,  than 
to  those  in  soil  of  a  sandy  nature,  so  it  is  advis- 
able to  put  on  a  layer  of  Coeoanut  fibre  on  the 
surface  1^  inches  deep. 

Bulbs  should  always  be  planted  with  a  trowel 
or  handfork  and  not  with  a  dibber,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  tenacious  character.  If  the 
latter  implement  is  used,  a  hollow  space  is 
frequently  left  beneath  the  base  ot  the  bulb, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter,  as  decay 
will  often  result,  Avon, 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

BnLB8  IN  THE  Garden. — There  are  many  scores 
of  beautiful  plants  which  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  town  gardens,  but  of  them  all  the 
most  generally  satisfactory  are  those  usually 
known  as  Dutch  bulbs.  There  is  not  a  single 
garden  in  which  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
grow  with  more  or  less  ease,  and  in  those  places 
where  reasonable  attention  is  accorded  they 
bring  unbounded  satisfaction.  When  once  the 
bulbs  are  in  they  do  not  call  for  any  cultural  aid, 
for  during  the  dull  days  of  winter  they  are 
steadily  making  root  growth  and  providing 
themselves  with  the  power  to  supply  food  to  the 
handsome  spikes  or  blooms  in  the  following 
spring.  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Crocuses 
and  several  others  may  be  requisitioned  with  a 
certainty  that  the  results  will  be  gratifying  to 
the  owner  and  his  friends. 

Prepaking  the  Soil. — It  is  an  excellent  rule 
to  avoid  the  use  of  natural  manures  entirely  in 
the  soil  in  which  bulbs  are  to  be  planted,  but  it 
is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  they  will  succeed 
perfectly  in  poverty-stricken  ground.  If  the 
beds  and  borders  were  generously  manured  for 
the  summer  occupants  it  is  improbable  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  any  manure  for  the 
bulbs  ;  but  if  the  soil  is  poor,  some  sweet, 
thoroughly-rotted  material  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  second  spit  in  such  a  position  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  bulbs  to  come  into  actual 
contact  with  it.  In  any  case  it  is  imperative 
that  the  mechanical  working  shall  be  excellent, 
as  bulbs  are  like  practically  all  other  plants  in 
their  appreciation  of  a  friable  medium  in  which 
to  grow.  This  preparatory  work  should  be 
carried  out  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
planting.  Thus,  immediately  after  the  summer 
occupants  of  the  beds  have  passed  their  best, 
they  should  be  removed  and  the  soil  dug  and 
manured,  If  necessary,  for  the  bulbs. 

Depth  ov  Planting. — This  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  best 
rule  to  adopt  is  to  cover  all  kinds  with  at  least 
twice  their  own  depth  of  soil.  In  light  lands, 
however,  it  is  permissible  and  often  desirable  to 
place  them  deeper  than  this,  and  Daffodils  can 
always  be  put  well  down  with  advantage,  as 
they  grow  more  strongly  and  bloom  magnifi- 
cently. In  small  gardens  it  will  add  to  the 
smartness  of  the  garden  to  cover  the  beds  after 
the  planting  is  finished  with  a  thin  layer  of 
Cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  This  will  not,  as  many 
people  suppose,  convey  any  food  to  the  plants, 
but  simply  make  the  beds  neater  for  winter. 

Time  and  Manner  or  Planting. — As  has 
been  said,  the  planting  should  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  November,  but  it 
may  be  successfully  carried  out  until  the  middle 
of  December,  while  if  it  can  be  done  by  the 
middle  of  October  I  think  that  the  grower  will 
gain ;  however,  this  is  essentially  a  matter  for 
each  cultivator  to  decide  for  himself.  He  must, 
too,  settle  the  precise  system  of  planting. 
Personally  I  am  in  favour  of  clumps  for  borders 
and  one  variety  only  for  a  bed,  but  others  will 
like  lines  in  the  borders  to  produce  a  ribbon 
effect,  while  many  admire  mixtures  in  the  beds. 
If  two  colours  are  desired  in  a  bed,  charming 
associations  may  be  made  with  an  Inoomparabilis 
Narcissus  or  a  large  trumpet  Daffodil  and  a 
Hyacinth,  or  a  Daffodil  and  a  Tulip.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  two  utilised 
shall  flower  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
time,  or  the  attractiveness  of  the  combination 
may  be  destroyed  entirely.  For  use  among 
shrubs  and  beneath  trees  the  bulbs  should  be 
distributed  as  naturally  as  possible  and  never 
planted  in  lines  or  clumps  of  any  set  shape.  For 
this  particular  purpose  the  bulbs  which  are 
flowered  in  pots  should  always  be  saved,  as  they 
bloom  well  the  first  season,  and  if  the  position 
and  soil  suit  them  they  will  improve  season  by 
season  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 

HoRAi.K  J.  Wriciit. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants   Under  Glass.      • 

SOIL  FOR  HYACINTHS.— I  am  fully 
convinced  that  many  persons  who  buy 
bulbs  very  often  blame  the  bulbs 
rather  than  their  treatment,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  not  having  proper  soil. 
For  growing  the  best  quality  flowers 
the  soil  is  an  important  factor,  and  it  ought  to 
be  prepared  some  weeks  before  it  is  wanted  for 
use.  A  good  compost  would  be  one-third  of 
fibrous  loam,  one-third  of  really  first-class  manure, 
about  one-sixth  of  good  leaf -soil  and  one-sixth  of 
sharp  sand.  Take  care  that  the  manure  is  very 
old ;  new  manure  would  practically  ruin  the 
bulbs.  ■  The  whole  lot  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  up  and  in  wet  weather  have  some  boards 
or  sheet-iron  placed  over  it. 

All  plants  that  have  been  cultivated  outside 
for  blooming  in  the  winter  should  now  be  taken 
up,  potted  and  housed,  as  we  cannot  depend 
upon  the  weather.  Late  Chrysanthemums, 
however,  may  yet  be  left  out  if  the  weather  is 
genial.  Permanent  shading  may  now  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  greenhouses. 

Pits  and  Frames. — These  should  have  a  good 
clean  before  receiving  the  occupants  for  the 
winter.  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Freesias  and 
Calceolarias  must  be  kept  on  stages  near  the 
glass  so  that  they  do  not  become  drawn.  In  fair 
weather  draw  the  lights  right  off  cool  subjects 
every  day,  and  do  not  coddle  anything. 
Hardt  Fruit  Garden. 

Continue  to  gather  such  fruits  as  are  ripe. 
Late  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  go  on 
growing  for  a  considerable  time  yet.  I>o  not 
store  any  bruised  or  specked  fruits,  as  these  only 
court  disappointment  and  trouble,  and  small 
fruit  should  not  be  stored  with  good  samples. 
The  proper  way  to  test  when  fruits  are  fit  to 
gather  is  to  lift  each  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  in 
an  upward  direction,  and  if  it  is  ready  it  will 
part  readily  from  the  spur. 

Liftin;/  and  Boot-pruning  Fruit  Trees. — These 
operations  may  be  commenced  as  opportunities 
occur,  remembering  that  the  earlier  they  are  done 
the  sooner  will  the  trees  establish  themselves,  as 
while  the  soil  is  warm  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
tlie  fibrous  roots  are  made. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

The  Cabbage  Plot. — If  the  ground  has  been 
prepared  as  advised  and  the  plants  are  ready, 
lose  no  time  in  getting  them  established  in  their 
winter  quarters.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  supposed 
to  be  fit  for  use  with  the  advent  of  partridges,  but 
they  are  not  so  good  yet  as  later  in  the  season. 
However,  keep  all  decaying  foliage  picked  off,  as 
this  allows  the  buttons  more  room. 

Tomatoes. — Cut  all  the  fruits  now,  and  those 
not  ripe,  if  cut  with  a  long  piece  of  stem  and 
hung  up  in  a  house  or  frame,  will  ripen,  and 
with  care  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long  period. 
Small  green  fruits  may  be  picked.  These  are 
used  in  chutney  with  much  success. 

Cnai/iiliers  under  O/ass  if  not  already  planted 
should  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  in  soil  as  recom- 
mended in  the  calendar  for  the  r2th  inst.  Stop 
the  shoots  at  one  joint  above  the  fruit  and  tie 
regularly.  Do  not  overcrop  the  plants. 
Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Vineries. — Keep  a  little  heat  on  all  houses 
containing  fruit,  and  ripen  all  late  varieties  as 
soon  as  possible.  Keep  the  bunches  looked  over 
so  that  no  damaged  berries  are  left,  as  these  soon 
injure  others. 

Figs. — Give  these  all  air  possible  so  as  to  ripen 
up  the  wood  for  next  season. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

Lemiardstee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
In  the  stove  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
water  supply  of  such  plants  as  the  AUamanda  and 
other  summer-flowering  climbers  that  have  done 
their  work  for  the  year  ;  but  the  reduction  must 
be  gradual,  so  that  the  wood  ripens  naturally. 

Eui-haris  amazonica  flowers  naturally  at  this 
time  of  the  year ;  but  their  season  may  be  governed 
to  some  extent  by  withholding  water  for  a  week 
or  two  and  then  resuming  its  use  in  the  form  of 
liquid  manure,  combined  with  an  increase  of 
bottom-heat,  which  will  cause  the  spikes  to  push 
up  quickly. 

Cyjiripi'diums. — Many  of  the  cool  house  Cypri- 
pediums  are  now  showing  flower-buds,  and  it  will 
add  to  their  appearance  when  in  bloom  if  the 
plants  and  stages  are  nicely  cleansed  from  the 
sediment  which  sometimes  adheres  to  them. 
This  should  be  done  while  the  buds  are  in  the 
growths,  and  then  there  is  no  fear  of  injuring 
them.  Most  of  the  flowers  will  need  supporting, 
and  some  neat  stakes  should  be  in  readiness  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Straiohirry  Beds. — Hoe  and  clean  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  remove  all  runners,  and  should 
the  weather  continue  dry  give  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  water,  repeating  it  if  required, 
especially  with  recently-planted  specimens.  A 
mulching  of  decayed  manure  applied  immediately 
after  taking  off  the  runners,  as  well  as  feeding 
the  plants,  is  of  great  assistance  in  dry  weather. 

Oath f ring  Apples  and  Pears. — This  must  now 
have  special  attention.  Gather  each  variety 
when  it  is  ripe,  always  bearing  in  mind  not  to  be 
too  soon.  Fruit  gathered  too  early  never  attains 
the  proper  colour  and  flavour.  Exercise  every 
care  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  fruit.  The  work  of 
gathering  Apples  and  Pears  must  be  done  only 
when  the  fruit  is  dry.  Keep  the  fruit-room  for 
the  present  well  ventilated  to  carry  off  the 
moisture  that  always  appears  to  collect  about 
newly-gathered  fruit. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

During  fine  weather  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  at 
work  among  growing  crops,  as  this  will  assist 
the  plants  in  their  growth  and  destroy  countless 
small  weeds,  which  make  their  appearance  more 
freely  now  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Tomatoes. — Reduce  leaves  upon  plants  in  the 
open  ground  so  that  the  sun  may  reach  the  fruit. 
These  plants  are  easily  injured  by  frost,  and 
should  have  a  light  covering  thrown  over  them 
whenever  danger  from  this  source  is  apparent. 
Plants  in  pots  for  winter  fruiting  will  now  have 
set  several  bunches  of  fruit,  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  outside  any  longer  or  the  cold 
nights  will  have  an  injurious  effect  on  their 
constitutions  later  in  the  season. 
The  Rose  Garden. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  for  obtaining 
a  quantity  of  own-root  Roses.  The  advantages 
of  own-root  Roses  over  those  that  are  budded  or 
grafted  consist  of  immunity  from  destruction  by 
frost,  absence  of  suckers,  continuity  of  flowering, 
greater  longevity  and  economy.  The  most  suit- 
able wood  for  cuttings  is  that  which  flowered 
first  this  season.  To  en.sure  success  I  have 
always  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the 
cuttings  in  early. 

Flower  Garden. 

Carnations. — If  well  rooted,  the  earlier  these 
are  lifted  and  replanted  the  better,  and  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  winter  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  safer  to  leave  them  till  the  first  or 
second  week  in  October,  unless  they  lift  with  a 
nice  ball  of  roots  and  soil.  The  beds  or  borders 
should  be  well  prepared,  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
and  where  the  land  is  deficient  in  lime  a  good 
sprinkling  of  this  in  a  fresh,  slaked  condition 
should  be  given.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Ashwellthorpe,  Xorwich 
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NEW    PLANTS. 

Cattleya  Harrison.^;  alea  Stanley's  Variety. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  and  pure  flower  of  really 
exquisite  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
medium  size,  very  firm  texture,  and  of  the 
purest  and  glossiest  white  imaginable.  The 
labellura  is  comparatively  large,  moderately  open, 
with  beautifully  crimped  edges.  This  also  is  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  pale  lemon- 
coloured  band,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide, 
running  across  it  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
base.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  South- 
gate,  London,  N.     First-class  certificate. 

Cattleya  Maronii  aurea. — This  is  a  very  hand- 
some flower  of  rather  refined  appearance  and  of 
unique  colouring.  The  rather  narrow  lanceolate 
sepals  and  the  broader  frilled  petals  are  of  a 
uniform  golden  yellow.  The  labellum  is  large 
and  very  spreading,  with  beautifully  frilled 
edges.  The  throat  is  the  richest  possible  orange 
yellow  with  carmine  markings,  the  lip  proper 
being  bright  carmine,  suffused  pale  yellow. 
Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford, 
Dorking.     Award  of  merit. 

Poputus  alba  lasiocarpa.  —  A  valuable  and 
striking  novelty  from  China  which  has  endured 
the  past  three  winters  in  the  open  at  Coombe 
Wood  with  impunity.  Only  small,  sturdy 
plants  about  2  feet  high  were  exhibited,  and  these, 
furnished  with  broadly-ovate  cordate  leaves 
1  foot  in  length  and  about  9  inches  in  breadth, 
presented  a  handsome  appearance.  The  plant  is 
said  to  reach  some  15  feet  or  20  feet  in  height. 
The  footstalks,  which  are  some  4  inches  in 
length,  and  the  more  prominent  veins  are 
coloured  a  reddish  scarlet,  the  texture  of  the 
leaves  being  exceptionally  strong  and  firm. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited ,  Chelsea.     First-class  certificate. 

Dahlia  Betty. — A  single-flowered  variety  oi 
rosy  lilac  hue  with  maroon-shaded  centre.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Dahlia  Brigadier  (Cactus). — A  showy  variety 
whose  well-formed  flowers  are  reddish  crimson. 

Dahlia  Mmiarch  (Cactus). — A  flower  of  reddish 
salmon  tone  with  conspicuous  yellow  centre. 
Both  the  above  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Burrell, 
Cambridge. 

Dahlia  Snowdmi  (Cactus).  —  A  snow  white 
variety,  very  beautiful  and  pure. 

Dahlia  Teutonic  (Cactus). — A  striking  shade 
of  amaranth  crimson,  and  one  of  the  most  eflee- 
tive  we  have  seen,  the  much-incurved  florets 
rendering  it  conspicuous. 

Dahlia  SatinJ action  (Cactus). — Rosy  carmine 
with  white  centre,  the  tips  of  the  florets  in- 
curving in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  These 
three  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and 
Sons,  St.  Leonards. 

Dahlia  Flora  (Cactus). — A  distinct  and  showy 
variety  coloured  yellow  and  fawn,  the  florets 
being  white  tipped. 

Dahlia  Nellie  Biding  (Cactus). — This  variety 
is  coloured  a  deep  maroon  crimson,  a  lighter 
shade  pervading  the  extending  florets,  which  are 
pointed  with  white.  This  handsome  pair  came 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Dahlia  Adela  (Pompon). — The  blooms  are  of 
model  size  and  form,  and  are  of  pure  white 
colour.  From  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Slough. 

Each  of  the  above  Dahlias  received  an  award 
of  merit,  and  all  the  plants  named  and  the  under- 
mentioned new  fruit  were  shown  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  15th  inst., 
when  the  awards  were  made. 


NEW    FKUIT. 

Apple  Red  Victoria. — This  is  a  new  kitchen 
variety  of  very  beautiful  appearance,  the  ex- 
posed side  being  of  a  very  brilliant  glossy 
scarlet,  with  subdued  yellow  on  the  shaded 
portion.  It  somewhat  resembles  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  in  shape,  but  is  more  brilliantly  coloured 
and  quite  distinct.  Shown  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller, 
Clarkson  Nurseries,  Wisbech.     Award  of  merit. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 

Greenhouse  (Tencwi*).  —  An  ordinary 
greenhouse  built  in  a  garden  by  a  residential 
tenant  and  constructed  of  wooden  frames  fixed 
with  mortar  or  cement  to  foundations  of  brick- 
work cannot  be  removed  as  a  tenant's  fixture. 
If  it  is  a  mere  case  resting  on  the  land  or  even 
on  a  foundation  it  is  an  ordinary  movable. 

Gapdenep's  peferences  (E.  R.).—X 

reference  given  to  a  servant  becomes  his  property, 
and  if  handed  to  a  subsequent  employer  or  agent 
he  can  compel  its  return.  If  it  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed  the  servant  generally  has  a  claim  to 
damages,  but  it  is  hard  to  estimate  what  the 
damages  ought  to  be,  and  the  servant  must  have 
acted  reasonably  and  done  everything  possible  to 
mitigate  the  loss,  i.e.,  attempted  to  get  fresh 
testimonials. 

Allotments  (Garden).  — The,  holder  of  an 
allotment  on  the  determination  of  his  holding  is, 
by  the  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens  Com- 
pensation for  Crops  Act,  1887,  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  crops,  including  fruit,  growing 
upon  the  holding  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
cultivation,  and  for  labour  expended  and  manure 
applied  in  anticipation  of  a  future  crop.  For 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  growing  thereon  planted 
by  the  tenant  there  is  no  compensation  unless 
they  were  planted  with  the  landlord's  written 
consent,  but  where  he  is  not  entitled  to  compen- 
sation the  tenant  of  an  allotment  may,  before  the 
expiration  of  his  tenancy,  remove  by  virtue  of 
Section  7  (6)  of  the  Allotments  Act,  1887,  a 
statute  which  was  somewhat  later  than  the  one 
before  mentioned.  Barrister. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers,— The  Editor  inte-nds 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assista/nce,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  loill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tioTis  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  naifne  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  m,ore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
he  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Herbaceous   plants  [H.  P.  /?.).— If 

the  border  is  much  overhung  by  trees  we  do  not 
think  that  Roses  could  be  grown  with  very  much 
success.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trees  but 
slightly  shade  the  border  this  might  prove  helpful, 
though  we  are  bound  to  say  we  favour  quite  an 
open  if  sheltered  spot  for  Rose  growing  in  general. 
There  are,  however,  many  good  and  showy 
herbaceous  plants  that  would  prove  a  success,  as, 
for  example,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  Kniphofias,  Montbretias,  Oriental 
Poppies  and  such  like.  Of  the  Pyrethrums, 
Hamlet,  Monarch,  James  Kelway,  J.  N.  Twerdy, 
Mrs.  Bateman  Brown,  Pericles,  Captain  Nares, 
Melton,  coccinea.  Merry  Hampton  and  Sherlock 
are  all  good  and  showy ;  while  of  Phloxes, 
such  as  Etna,  Boule  de  Feu,  Auguste  Riviera, 
Flambeau,  Regulus,  Le  Siecle,  Lothair  and 
William  Robinson  are  all  showy  and  distinct. 
The  Flag  Irises,  single  red  and  pink-tiowered 
Hollyhocks,  Gaillardias,  Sweet  William  Salmon 
Queen  and  pink-flowered  Antirrhinums  would  all 
be  serviceable.  The  seeds  of  the  Verbascums, 
(Enothera  biennis  and  Foxgloves  could  be  sown 
thinly  in  the  wood,  but  the  Bracken  will  be  best 
if   roots   are   planted.     The   Bracken   is   not  an 


easy  thing  to  transplant,  and  seedlings  take 
a  long  time  to  grow.  Where  strong  this  Fern 
would  outgrow  the  Nettles,  otherwise  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  dig  them  out  or 
cut  them  down  frequently.  It  is  highly  probable, 
we  think,  that  the  leaves  of  your  Violets  have 
been  eaten  by  caterpillars,  but  we  could  not  say 
definitely  without  seeing  them. 

Lilium  gifranteum  {A.  ir.  G=.).— The  better  plan 
will  be  to  allow  the  growth  to  fully  mature  and  then  lift 
and  replant  the  offsets.  The  length  of  time  the  plant  is 
in  position  prior  to  flowering  is  responsible  for  the  almost 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  its  vicinity,  and  to 
permit  the  offsets  to  remain,  in  the  circumstances,  would 
be  to  afford  them  a  very  poor  chance  indeed.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  their  ripening  off  you  might  prepare  a  new- 
position  in  readiness,  arranging  the  young  bulbs  in  a  group 
with  ample  room  for  future  development. 

Meconopsis  seedlings  (/*op/)(/).— The  seedlings 
should  have  been  potted  off  when  large  enough  to  handle 
in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam  and  sand  in  about  e»iual  parts. 
It  is  best  to  get  the  seedlings  along  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  the  early  stages,  liut  without  in  any  way  forcing  or 
coddling  them.  You  had  better  even  now  pot  them  off, 
and  when  established  provide  them  with  a  cold  airy  frame 
for  the  winter  months.  What  these  things  suffer  from 
mostin  all  stages  is  a  damp  or  close  atmosphere.  Frost 
and  cold  are  much  less  harmful  than  damp,  and  this  must 
be  guarded  against  at  all  times.  Afford  very  little  water 
during  winter. 

Fungus-infested  plants  {Enfiphiy—The  por- 
tions of  Rose,  Snapdragon,  Phlox,  Sweet  Pea,  Statice, 
Stock  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  sent  were  all  so  badly  in- 
fested with  fungus  that  we  speedily  consigned  them  to  the 
tlames.  The  Geranium  leaves  were  eaten  up  with  a  warty 
fungus  like  that  which  attacks  the  Hollyhock.  The  Phlox 
leaves  were  burnt  brown  ;  indeed,  it  presented  the  most 
remarkable  evidence  of  fungoid  destruction  among  flowers 
we  have  seen.  Pull  or  cut  and  burn  at  once  everything 
that  is  thus  affected,  sparing  nothing.  Then  get  from 
some  of  our  advertisers  of  mildew  or  fungus  destroyers 
prepared  Bordeaux  mixture,  with  which  they  will  send 
you  full  instructions  for  use,  and  spray  that  twice  or 
thrice  at  intervals  of  ten  days  over  every  flower  or  plant 
in  your  garden.  How  It  became  so  infested  with  fungus  we 
cannot  tell.  Only  severe  remedies  can  save  plants  in 
it  from  destruction. 

Constpuction  of  Watep  Lily  pond  {F.  0. 
Dobell)  — The  chief  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  pond 
would  be  the  so-called  brick  tubs,  and  if  you  arrange  brick 
receptacles  at  all  these  should  be  freely  pigeon-holed,  so 
as  to  permit  the  roots  to  pass  out  into  fresh  soil  placed 
around  from  time  to  time.  A  simpler  plan  would  be  to 
sink  the  Water  Lilies  into  their  positions,  first  securing 
them  in  wicker  baskets  with  about  two  pecks  of  loamy  soil 
and  cow  manure.  It  is  the  rich  muddy  bottom  of  a  pond 
that  Water  Lilies  delight  in  mostly,  and  this  you  should 
try  to  imitate  so  far  as  you  can.  The  amount  of  the  over- 
flow will  be  ample.  You  will  be  able  to  get  from  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea ;  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  ;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Feltham,  and  other  dealers  in  hardy  plants  any  of  the 
colours  you  require  ;  but  you  should  remember  that  the 
blue-flowered  forms  belong  to  the  Nymphsea  stellata  set 
and  are  not  hardy.  For  the  side  pockets  N.  odorata 
varieties  would  lie  best.  A  matter  of  much  importance  is 
the  foundation  or  bottom  of  the  pond,  and  this  should 
be  made  sufticientlystrong  to  preclude  the  idea  of  shifting 
or  settling  down.  A  strong  concrete  bed  of  somewhat 
greater  width  than  the  full  size  of  the  pond  should  be  ftrst 
made,  unless  you  have  abundance  of  easily-tempered  clay 
near  which  could  be  puddled  into  shape.  In  any  case, 
some  care  will  be  required  to  make  the  pond  quite  water- 
tight, as  there  is  nothing  more  vexatious  than  a  Lily  pond 
whose  water  level  cannot  be  relied  upon. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Mildew  on  Cpimson    Ramblers 

(T.  E.  Baines). — We  should  say  your  plants 
have  been  too  dry  at  the  roots.  This  condition 
of  things  will  engender  mildew  as  much  as  any- 
thing. It  is  just  possible  your  plants  contain  a 
lot  of  old  wood  that  should  have  been  removed 
in  March.  Very  often  this  old  wood  becomes  so 
decrepit  that  it  is  incapable  of  yielding  healthy 
new  growth,  the  consequence  being  mildewed 
shoots.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  cut  out  the  old 
wood — that  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour — 
and  then  tie  up  the  new  growths  in  their  place. 
Afford  good  soakings  of  water  and  liquid  manure 
alternately  once  a  week  during  May  and  June 
and  again  soon  after  flowering.  If  you  syringe 
with  Lifebuoy  soap  water  as  soon  as  mildew  is 
seen,  you  will  cheek  it  if  not  entirely  cure  it. 
Use  half  a  bar  of  the  soap  to  three  gallons  of 
soft  water  and  repeat  this  spraying  every  three 
or  four  days.  To  ensure  the  water  and  liquid 
manure  finding  its  way  to  the  lower  roots  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  make  some  holes  around 
the   plants  with   a  crowbar.       You   do  not  saj- 
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whether  your  Ramblers  are  on  a  wall  or  not, 
but  we  have  found  this  to  be  the  very  worst 
position  to  plant  the  Crimson  Rambler. 

Rose      Bessie     "Brown     vrith      dpoopinir 

blossoms  (tr.  G.  ^.)-— This  is  a  common  complaint 
about  this  beautiful  Rose,  and  one  that  prevents  us 
recommending  it  for  garden  cultivation.  Under  glass, 
where  its  blossoms  can  be  tied  up  to  sticks,  and  the  rain 
and  moisture  of  the  air  kept  from  them,  it  is  an  ideal 
variety  ;  but  unless  tied  up  and  its  flowers  shaded,  it  is  a 
hopeless  Rose  to  grow  outdoors.  We  should  aay  that 
Queen  of  Spain  and  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  will  replace  this 
variety  for  garden  culture,  although  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  exhibitor  obtains  a  more  perfect  Rose  than 
Bessie  Brown. 

Philadelphia  Ramblep  ^vith  malfopmed 
buds  iRehi'a-a].— It  is  the  one  great  failing  of  this  Rose 
to  sometimes  produce  buds  such  as  you  send.  Some 
seasons  this  does  not  occur  to  such  an  extent  as  this  year. 
Possibly  the  cold  nights  we  experienced  not  long  ago  are 
responsible  for  the  trouble.  It  is  certainly  climatic, 
because  under  glass  we  have  none  of  this  difficulty  with 
the  Rose.  The  only  fault  there  is  that  it  does  not  yield 
its  trusses  quite  so  freely  as  one  could  wish.  There  are 
now  so  many  beautiful  ramblers  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
retain  those  with  peculiarities  such  as  this  Rose  has. 
Plant  instead  either  Wedding  Bells,  Rubin  or  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Flight  if  you  do  not  already  possess  them. 

Applying"  liquid  manupe  to  Roses  iE.  L.  P). 
In  watering  Roses  in  the  open  ground  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  case  to  those 
grown  in  pots.  In  the  latter  instance  one  must  be  careful 
not  to  overload  the  soil  with  too  much  liquid  manure  ; 
but  with  regard  to  plants  in  the  open  ground  one  may  give 
them  a  good  helping  and  they  will  not  suffer  from  it. 
Considerable  harm  might  follow  if  the  liquid  were  too 
strong,  but  if  given  well  diluted  the  plants  can  take  a 
good  pailful  each.  We  have  given  vigorous  plants  a  pail- 
ful of  pure  liquid  as  drained  from  a  large  heap  of  cow 
manure,  and  have  seen  no  harm  arise ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  lusty  vigour  of  wood  and  foliage  clearly  showed  that 
the  plants  appreciated  this  excellent  diet. 

Liquid  manupe  for  Roses  {Ignf.naimis).—T\ie 
amount  that  should  be  given  to  each  bush  and  rambler 
depends  somewhat  on  their  strength.  Vigorous  plants 
could  utilise  half  a  gallon  of  the  liquids  named  by  our 
correspomlent  "J.  D.,"  in  our  issue  of  July  4,  whereas 
weakly  plants  should  receive  but  very  little,  if  any.  We 
do  not  care  to  give  these  latter  any  chemical  manures.  In 
their  case  soot-water  or  liquid  made  from  cow  manure  is 
much  the  safest,  Imt  to  vigorous  plants  the  chemicals 
named  would  give  excellent  results.  You  have  misunder- 
stood "J.  D."  when  he  advises  the  application  of  a  certain 
manure  on  Monday  and  another  mixture  on  Tuesday.  He 
does  not  mean  that  you  should  continue  watering  with 
li()uid  manure.  If  applied  once  a  week  or  once  in  ten  days 
it  would  be  ample,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  vary  the 
liquid  manure,  giving  the  plants  some  diluted  cow  manure 
and  soot  every  other  week.  If  the  soil  is  dry  water  one 
day  and  apply  the  liquid  manure  the  next.  It  does  not 
follow  if  the  surface  soil  be  dry  that  the  soil  beneath  is 
dry  also. 

Cutting  back  a  hedge  of  Penzance 
Bplaps  and  ppunlng  othep  Roses  {l'>'iph:rc<i). 
If  you  prune  the  old  hedge  very  severely,  you  will  not 
obtain  much  bloom  next  year.  We  advise  you  to  cut 
away  at  once  one  or  two  of  the  very  oldest  growths  of 
each  plant  right  down  to  the  ground.  You  may  have  to 
sacrifice  some  new  shoots  in  doing  this  ;  but  it  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  by  inducing  new  wood  to  grow  from  the 
base.  This  treatment  should  be  adopted  every  June  as 
soon  aa  the  plants  are  off  bloom.  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
so  grand  upon  a  wall,  is  equally  free-flowering  when 
grown  as  a  large  free  bush  or  pillar.  The  let-alone 
principle  is  advisable  in  this  case,  as  with  Griiss  an 
Teplitz.  Instead  of  pruning  back  the  long  growths,  it 
wuuld  be  well  to  tie  or  bend  them  over  somewhat.  This 
induces  a  freer  blooming.  Such  varieties  need  a  large 
space  where  they  can  develop.  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  when 
grown  against  a  wall,  should  be  very  sparingly  pruned. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  some  of  the  old  wood 
occasionally,  and  all  young  ripened  wood  should  be  laid  in 
the  entire  length.  We  have  had  plants  of  Griiss  an 
Teplitz  in  the  open  that  have  never  been  pruned,  and  they 
have  flowered  most  profusely  ;  but  we  recommend  an 
annual  removal  of  some  of  the  oldest  shoots.  Reve  d'Or 
is  a  somewhat  shy  bloomer  and  needs  little,  if  any, 
pruning  for  some  years.  One  of  the  finest  plants  of  it  we 
ever  saw  was  one  that  had  its  straggling  shoots  clipped 
back  with  a  pair  of  shears  each  spring.  You  should  try 
and  open  out  the  plant  in  a  fan  shape  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  light  and  air  may  penetrate,  and  do  not  object  to 
a  few  growths  drooping  outward. 


with  a  yyringe)  with  White  Rose  paraffin  all 
insects  were  killed  with  which  it  came  in 
contact,  leaving  the  foliage  and  branches  of  the 
trees  unburned.  In  the  past  we  have  always 
urged  caution  to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
paraffin  on  fruit  trees,  either  in  summer  or  winter, 
for  the  eradication  of  insect  pests,  and  even  now, 
in  the  face  of  this  strong  evidence,  we  would 
advise  you  to  try  the  experiment  on  one  branch 
of  a  tree  only  at  first,  and  if  after  the  lapse  of 
a  week  no  ill  effect  on  the  foliage  were  perceived, 
3'ou  may  confidently  proceed  with  the  spraying, 
with  deadly  effect  as  far  as  the  aphis  is 
concerned. 

Apple  tpees  niildew^ed(W^.fl.E.).— Your  Apple 

trees  are  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  mildew.  It  is 
very  seldom  this  disease  attacks  an  Apple  tree  which  is 
in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
at  all  feeble  and  out  of  health  Apples  are  an  easy  prey  to 
it ;  therefore  the  best  way  of  preventing  a  similar  attack 
in  future  is  by  trying  to  infuse  greater  vigour  and  strength 
to  your  trees,  either  by  replanting  or  top-dressing  with 
rich  soil.  If  not  too  old  for  replanting,  this  should  take 
place  early  in  November,  cultivating  the  land  deeply  and 
well  enriching  it  with  decayed  manure  before  planting. 
If  the  trees  are  too  old  for  replanting,  take  off  the  surface 
soil  down  to  a  good  body  of  roots  and  top-dress  with  good 
loam  and  well-decayed  farmyard  manure  in  equal  propor- 
tions. The  trees  will  root  freely  into  this  new  material 
next  year,  and  consequently  regain  their  vigour.  When 
all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  take  away  2  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  round  the  trees  and  burn  it,  as  it  is  sure  to 
contain  more  or  less  of  the  mycelium  of  the  mildew. 
There  is  no  better  insecticide  for  killing  mildew  than 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Spray  your  trees  with  this  next 
winter- 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Growth  on   Apple  trees  {U.  C.).— 

The  growth  is  the  woolly  aphis,  more  commonly 
called  American  blight.  It  is  a  terrible  pest 
and  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  it  sometimes  attacks 
the  roots  as  well  as  the  branches  of  trees. 
Experiments  have  for  some  time  been  carried  out 
on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experimental  fruit  farm 
at  Woburn,  in  spraying  fruit  trees  with  different 
insecticides  for  the  eradication  of  such  pests. 
Here  it  has  been  proved  that  by  spraying  (gently 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Onion  Ailsa  Craig  [R.  Bilfon).— Give 

the  ground  a  dusting  of  guano  round  the 
roots,  forking  it  in  very  lightly.  Then  give 
a  good  watering,  which  will  wash  the  guano 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  Onions.  One  handful 
of  guano  will  be  enough  for  six  or  seven  Onions. 
Do  not  let  the  manure  touch  the  Onions.  In 
another  ten  days  give  them  a  soaking  of  manure 
water  from  the  stable  or  cowyard,  and  if  they 
should  be  still  growing  and  the  weather  is  fine 
give  them  another  similar  watering  at  the  end  of 
another  ten  days.  They  will  by  then  have  about 
finished  their  growth. 

Finnochio,  op  the  Italian  Fennel  (T.  M,D.). 
Whether  due  to  indifference  for  it  as  a  vegetable  or  to 
difficulty  in  inducing  it  to  make  good  or  satisfactory 
growth,  Finnochio  is  very  little  grown  in  this  country.  It 
has  stout,  fleshy  stems  like  a  series  of  scales,  and  when 
the  plants  are  half  grown  they  need  to  be  partially  earthed 
up.  Then  about  ten  days  later  the  plants  may  be  cut 
for  cooking.  It  is,  properly  boiled,  fit  for  eating.  The 
flavour  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Celery,  but  is  more 
refined.  Seed  to  produce  a  summer  crop  may  be  sown 
in  April  in  rows  from  IS  inches  to  20  inches  apart, 
then  thinning  out  the  plants  to  9  inches  apart,  so  as  to 
allow  for  full  expansion  and  partial  earthing.  In  warm 
countries  a  sowing  is  made  in  late  summer  to  stand  the 
winter.  Probably  our  climate  is  too  cold  to  enable  the 
plants  to  make  full  growth  and  thus  become  edible. 

Cabbagre  caterpUlaps  (Xorth  Lau<:^).  —  The 
caterpillars  which  prey  on  your  t'abliages  are  the  product 
of  the  Cabbage  moth  (Mamestra  brasaicje).  These  moths 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  Cabbages,  and  the  caterpillars 
soon  hatch  out.  These  feed  on  the  leafage  until  they  have 
performed  their  functions,  then  descend  into  the  soil, 
where  they  hibernate  as  chrysalida,  and  come  forth  as 
moths  again  the  following  year.  So  long  as  the  moths 
abound,  so  long  will  they  infest  gardens.  It  is  needful  to 
destroy  the  chrysalids  in  the  soil  during  the  winter,  and 
burying  them  deep  down  helps  to  that  end.  Allowing 
poultry  to  scratch  and  feed  on  the  soil  also  causes  many 
to  be  destroyed.  If  the  Cabbages  were  heavily  dusted 
with  lime  or  soot,  this  would  help  to  keep  the  moth  at 
bay,  but  would  render  the  Cabbages  inedible,  (.'overing 
the  Cabbages  with  fine  muslin  would  protect  them  ;  other- 
wise the  only  remedies  are  to  hand-pick  the  caterpillars 
or  to  dust  the  hearts  with  fine  salt  overnight,  washing  it 
off  with  clear  water  next  morning. 

Insect-infested  Globe  Artichoke  (G.  W.).— 
Ants  use  aphides  very  much  as  we  do  cows,  but  the  smaller 
insects  breed  so  fast  that  they  need  no  larger  insects  to 
carry  them.  Evidently  your  Globe  Artichokes  are  either 
too  old  or  have  to  grow  in  very  poor  soil.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  best  were  you  to  cut  off  suckers  having  good 
roots  attached  from  your  present  plants  next  November 
and  plant  them  out  into  deeply-trenched  and  well- 
manured  soil  in  rows  -l  feet  apart.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
the  plants  should  need  no  winter  protection,  but  more 
north  they  do.  In  the  meantime  fork  up  the  soil  about 
your  present  plants,  give  them  liberal  soakings  of  liquid 
manure  and  add  a  mulch  of  manure.  Good  growers  do 
not  allow  plants  to  remain  on  the  ground  longer  than 
three  years.     Pick  off  caterpillars  as  fast  as  seen,  first 


damping  the  parts  infested  with  aphis,  then  dust  freely 
with  Tobacco  powder.  Tie  cotton  wool  dipped  in  paraffin 
round  the  stems  of  the  heads  just  below  them  to  check 
the  ascent  of  ants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AVopms  on  Stpawbeppy  and  othep  plants 

(li.  E.  McI)Qnnell).~Av&  you  quite  sure  that  the  worms 
you  sent,  which  are  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  earthworms, 
are  the  culprits,  or  are  there  some  other  creatures  in  the 
soil  that  have  caused  the  injuries  to  your  plants  which 
you  have  overlooked  ?  I  rather  think  that  you  will  find 
that  there  are.  I  have  never  known  earthworms  to 
injure  plants  in  the  way  you  say  these  have.  Earthworms 
may  be  killed  by  soaking  the  soil  thoroughly  with  lime- 
water.  If  you  can  find  any  other  creatures  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  please  send  some  and  I  will  say  if  they  are 
likely  to  be  the  offenders  or  not.— G.  S.  S. 

Insects  undep  felt  {L.  E.  £.).— The  insects  which 
you  found  in  the  felt  that  was  under  your  carpet  were  the 
grubs  of  the  bacon  or  larder  beetle,  which  feed  on  various 
animal  substances — skins,  leather,  wool,  bacon  which  has 
been  kept  hanging  for  some  time,  &c.  The  two  smaller 
insects  which  looked  like  spiders  were  small  beetles 
which  I  do  not  think  have  any  English  name,  but  are 
known  to  entomologists  as  Niptus  hololeucus.  They  feed 
on  a  great  variety  of  different  substances,  but  are  never 
found  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  the  cause  of  real  injury. 
You  should  take  up  the  felt  and  have  it  well  beaten  in 
the  open  air ;  this,  however,  you  have  probably  done 
already.— G.  S.  S. 

School  shov7S  {L.  S.  U.).—Bn\ha,  soil  and  pots 
usually  have  to  be  supplied  to  the  children,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  arrange  with  a  local  gardener  to  give  one  or 
more  demonstrations  in  the  preparation  of  the  pots  and  the 
subsequent  potting  of  the  bulbs.  This  we  consider 
preferable  to  moss-fibre  culture  for  children,  as  suc- 
cess depends  in  this  case  almost  wholly  upon  watering, 
and,  unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  taught.  School 
gardens  are  arranged  either  for  the  scholars  to  work  on 
individual  plots  about  three-quarters  of  a  rod  in  area  or 
as  a  class  on  one  large  plot,  the  former  being,  in  our 
opinion,  preferable.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  J.  C. 
Xewsham,  Farm  School,  Basing,  Basingstoke,  would  give 
you  particulars  of  the  system  adopted  in  yoiu*  own  county. 
Names  of  weeds  {King>icl€n').— The  two  most 
troublesome  weeds  you  send  are,  unfortunately,  too  well 
known  to  us  in  England.  No.  1,  with  the  creeping,  fleshy 
roots  and  creeping  top  growth,  with  pretty  reddish  flowers, 
is  Convolvulus  arvensis,  or  common  Bindweed.  Once  it 
gets  hold  of  the  ground  it  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Beyond  getting  out  all  the  roots  possible  by  deeply  forking 
the  ground,  almost  the  only  other  course  is  to  keep  it  con- 
stantly cut  down  with  the  hoe,  not  waiting  until  it  has 
made  several  inches  of  growth,  but  cutting  it  off  the 
moment  a  tiny  shoot  is  seen.  Once  it  gets  among  the 
roots  of  Gooseberry  bushes.  Raspberries,  Strawberries  or 
other  plants,  the  only  course  is  to  clear  out  the  whole  lot 
and  work  the  soil  deeply,  picking  out  every  piece  of  root 
seen  and  burning,  then  planting  the  ground  with  some 
crop  that  will  enable  the  hoe  to  be  freely  used  about  it. 
Weed  No.  2  is  one  commonly  found  in  low-lying,  wet  soil 
which  is  very  sour.  It  is  known  as  Horsetail,  but  its 
proper  name  is  Equiaetum.  This  is  a  very  deep-rooting 
weed,  and  its  presence  shows  that  the  ground  is  water- 
logged and  needs  draining,  also  that  a  dressing  of  ground 
lime,  half  a  bushel  to  the  rod,  worked  into  it  will  do  good 
in  helping  with  the  draining  to  sweeten  the  soil.  All  the 
same,  all  roots  possible  should  be  forked  out,  and,  as  with 
the  other  weed,  the  hoe  kept  in  constant  use  to  cut  off  all 
growths  as  fast  as  they  appear.  When  that  is  done,  these 
deep  fleshy  roots  will  die  in  time- 
Names    of    fpuit.— B  I' nit  wood.— I,    Irish   Peach  ; 

2,  Warner's  King. Kite's  Nest.—l,  Hereford  Beaufln  ; 

2,  New  Hawthornden  ;  3,  Red  Bietegheimer ;  4,  King 
of    the    Pippins ;     5,    Scarlet    Pearmain  ;    6,  Worcester 

Pearmain. I'inery.—Yonr    Grape  is    West  St.   Peter. 

A  Constant  Reader,  Bedford  —1,  Ecklinville  Seedling  ; 

■2,    Ribston    Pippin  ;    3,    Cellini    Pippin  ;    4,    Worcester 
Pearmain ;  5,  Lord  Suttield ;  6,  Lord  Grosvenor. 
Names    of    plants.— i>.   S.— Rose    Hon.    Edith 

Oifford. n.   H.—l,  Jeannie   Dickson;    2,   Jules   Mar- 

gottin  ;  3,  Tom  Wood  ;  4,  Comte  Raimbaud  ;  5,  Reine  M. 
Henriette ;  0,  Hugh  Dickson ;  7,  Heinrich  Schultheis ; 
s.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  ;  9,  Louis  van  Houtte  ;  10,  Hon.  Edith 

<;ifford;     11,    Mrs.    Bosanquet;    12,    John    Hopper. 

Begoni.—A    seedling     variety    of     the     tuberous-rooted 

Begonia,  of    which   the    forms  are  very  numerous. 

Mm.  E.  B.   B.—A  seedling    of    Phlox   Drummondii. 

W.  E.  6-'.— Tanacetum  vulgare. F.  L.,  Itab/.  —  l,  Prob- 
ably Calamintha  species  ;  2,  Mentha  rotundifolia  varie- 

gata  ;  3,  Veronica  spicata. G/"-s.~l.  Spir;ea  japonica: 

2,  Macrotomia  echioides  ;  :;,  possibly  Fabiana  imbricata. 

C.  O.-Rubus  odoratus.     It  bears  red  flat  fruits. 

A.   R.,  /^*m.— Stanhopea  Wardii. C.  IJ.,  Patching.— 

1,  Nicandra  physaloides ;  2,  Silene  Armeria;   3,  Panicum 

capillare. .■l7i.ri«m-v.— Rhus    Cotinus. W.    G.    H.—l, 

Tradescantia  species;  J.,  Mimulus  species;  3,  Helenium 
autumnale  cupreum ;  4,  send  when  in  flower.  These 
specimens  were  so  scrappy  that  it  was  impossible  to  name 

them  all  correctly. L.  C.  F.,  Saltash. —Ca.nnot  name 

from  leaf  only;  send  flowers. A.  B.~l,  Daucus  Carota ; 

2,  Polemonium  cseruleum ;  3,  Potentilla  argyrophylla 
variety  ;  4,  Campanula  latiloba ;  5,  Helianthemum  vulgare 
variety;  0,  Gillenia  stipulacea;  7,  Verbascum  phieniceum; 
8,  Euphorbia  Cypariasias ;  9,  Dicentra  forniosa  ;  m,  Sedum 
roseum  ;  11,  Hedera  Helix  aurea  ;  12,  Eupatorium  pur- 
pureura  ;  13,  Anagallis  arvensis  ;  14,  Sidalcea  malvfeflora  ; 
15,  S.  Candida ;  16  and  17,  Geranium  species,  cannot  name 
without  flowers. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  a^id  the  Editor  invitee  readers  to  send  in  qitestions 
relatin'j  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
coTnpetent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspo indents"  column  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toUl  kindXy  give  enquirers  the  benefit  oj  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  oJ  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  icill  be  taken,  and  where  stwmps 
are  enclosed,  he  wiU  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions,  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  ovmer  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  Jor  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  imtst  not  be  taken  as  evidence 

that  ft.n  ft.rtinlp  in  nf.cpi,t^ri       P Hhlication  in  THE  GARDEN 
will  alnnp  he  rfcomv^'P-d  i-  n-'.rj'.i/ta'nne, 


OJices:  30,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    COMPETI- 
TION FOR  OUR  READERS. 

WE  frequently  receive  photographs 
from  our  readers  of  some  pretty 
spot  or  comer  in  their  gardens, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
it  would  be  interesting  if  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best 
examples  sent  in.  We  therefore  offer  a  first  prize 
of  two  guineas  for  the  best  photograph  of  a 
reader's  garden,  and  a  second  prize  of  one  guinea. 
Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  description  of  the  garden.  Photographs 
must  be  sent  addressed  to  "  The  Editor,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C. ,"on  or  before  October  31,  and  the  envelope 
or  wrapper  must  be  marked  on  the  outside 
"  Photographic  Competition,"  and  accompanied 
by  a  coupon,  which  appears  in  the  advertisement 
pages.  Each  photograph  must  have  the  sender's 
name  and  address  plainly  written  on  the  back. 
Rejected  photographs  will  be  returned  if  stamps 
are  enclosed  for  postage.  The  Editor  reserves  the 
right  to  use  any  photograph  and  description  that 
does  not  win  a  prize,  and  his  decision  must  be 
regarded  as  final. 


THE     ROCK     GARDEN. 

How  AND  Where  to  Make  It. 
r    I   ">HERE  is  probably   no   phase   of  open- 


air  gardening  so  little  understood,  so 
much  abused  and  about  which  such 
erroneous  ideas  exist,  even  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  formation  of  a 
rock  garden,  be  it  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale. 
Too  frequently  the  amateur  is  precluded  from 
making  any  attempt  to  form  such  a  garden  by 
false  notions  of  expense.  Others,  again,  in  their 
desire  to  see  all  the  Alps  from  the  back  door, 
rear  up  the  most  ungainly  and  unsuitable  masses 
of  rock,  burrs  or  clinkered  bricks,  cemented 
together  in  such  a  way  that  plant-life  is  impos- 
sible even  from  the  outset.  Yet  others,  and 
the  villa  or  suburban  gardener  more  particularly, 
will  endeavour,  by  the  help  of  a  few  barrow-loads 
of  clinkers,  to  set  up  a  rockery  of  a  kind  in  which 
there  has  been  no  foundation,  no  thought  and, 
worst  of  all,  no  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  the  beautiful  flowers  that  it  is  intended  should 
be  grown.  And  then  some  will  carefully  cement 
every  bit  of  clinker  together,  forming  miniature 
water-tight  compartments,  in  which  there  may 
be  the  merest  scrap  of  soil.  The  roots  are  then 
imprisoned  for  life.  These  are  among  the  many 
failings,  errors  and  shortcomings  which  make  up 
the  grand  sum  total  of  failures  and  create  not  a 
little  disgust  in  the  minds  of  those  most  con- 
cerned. 

What  to  Avoid. 
Clinkers,  burrs  and  the  cemented  ruboish  too 
frequently  seen   should  be  avoided,  while    tree 


stumps,  roots,  the  thicker  branches  of  trees  — 
seen  in  more  than  one  instance  horizontally 
disposed — are  just  as  objectionable  and  out  of 
place.  Vertical  masses  of  rock,  or  those  piled-up 
wall-like  structures  with  occasional  projecting 
ledges,  and  into  which  the  merest  seam  of  soil  is 
placed,  are  as  bad. 

Position. 

This  should  be  quite  in  the  open,  away  from 
the  far-reaching  evils  of  hungry  tree-roots,  such  as 
Limes,  Elms  and  Poplars.  In  gardens  where 
the  surface  is  undulating,  or  where  bold  mounds 
or  prominences  exist,  the  cost  of  making  a  rock 
garden  will  be  greatly  modified,  and  such 
positions  deserve  the  greatest  care  and  considera- 
tion. Avoid  near  associations,  where  possible, 
with  the  dwelling-house,  and  particularly  the 
formal  parts  of  the  garden,  where  these  exist. 
Materials  to  Use. 

In  so  far  as  this  concerns  the  right  kind  of 
stone  for  rock  garden  work,  a  great  variety  may 
be  suggested,  the  most  suitable  being  the  varying 
forms  of  sandstone  or  millstone  grit  for  first 
choice,  while  others,  such  as  limestone,  Kentish 
rag  and  the  like,  are  very  serviceable.  Soft 
stones,  such  as  the  oolitic  and  magnesium  lime- 
stone of  the  Cotswolds  and  other  ranges,  is  not 
suitable,  while  the  fossil-bearing  strata  of  the 
same  chain  of  hills  are  singularly  effective  when 
rightly  placed.  Stone  tliat  is  either  very  hard 
or  very  soft  should  not  be  used. 

Arranging  the  Stones. 

One  of  the  common  errors  in  rock  garden 
making  is  that  of  using  stratified  rock  in  an 
obviously  unnatural  manner.  This  and  the  up- 
ending of  pieces  of  rock,  giving  the  latter  the 
appearance  of  a  badly-used  milestone,  will  at 
once  render  the  rock  garden  unsightly.  Three- 
feet-high  pinnacles  of  rock,  dotted  over  a  mound 
of  earth  in  a  more  or  less  regular  way  at  frequent 
intervals,  are  just  as  much  out  of  place  as  are 
those  flat  slabs  of  soft  limestone  sometimes  seen 
with  so  many  square  feet  of  surface  exposed  the 
wrong  way  up,  unclothed  and  unadorned  by 
vegetation  from  year  to  year.  Neither  of  these 
ways  is  geologically  correct,  nor  are  they  suited 
to  plant  cultivation.  By  far  the  best  class  of  rock 
is  that  roughly  hewn  and  of  rugged  exterior, 
while  thin  slabs  of  rock  should  be  given  their 
proper  place,  i.e.,  broken  up  for  mixing  with  the 
main  body  of  the  soil  or  for  forming  walls  or 
fences. 

Having  discovered  the  natural  lay  of  the  rock, 
any  portion  of  the  same  should  be  inserted  in  the 
soil  bank  or  mound,  with  the  top  surface  of  the 
stone  slightly  inclining  to  the  hank  of  earth, 
the  front  base-line  being  just  buried  from  sight. 
In  this  way  the  soil  of  the  bank  gathers  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  stone,  and,  forming  a  slope, 
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affords  the  best  possible  position  and  opportunity 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  many  alpines. 
At  a  totally  different  angle,  pressing  more  deeply 
to  the  main  body  of  soil,  another  piece  of  rock 
should  occur,  o"-  it  may  be  two,  one  above  the 
other,  the  upper  one  always  receding  sufficiently 
to  receive  plants  in  the  nearly  horizontal  fissures, 
and  not  projecting  or  precipitous,  where  no  plant 
could  exist.  The  reader  who  can  take  in  the 
position  of  these  two  pieces  of  rock  as  above 
suggested  may  be  said  to  possess  the  key  to  pro- 
ceed, and  by  providing  a  surface  as  diverse  as 
circumstances  permit,  avoiding  the  walled-up 
pattern,  bring  the  thing  to  a  successful  issue. 

Very  thin  slabs  of  rock,  arranged  S  inches 
apart  and  buried  nearly  their  full  depth  in  the 
soil,  to  be  filled  with  soil,  broken  stone  and  the 
like,  not  merely  afford  variety  but  are  valuable 
for  the  smaller  tufted  alpines  and  where  the 
rocky  fissure  forms  the  most  desirable  spot. 
Above  all  things  remember  that  your  rock  garden 
is  intended  to  be  a  home  for  the  plants,  and  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  growth  and 
the  requirements  of  the  subjects  the  operator 
should  not  go  fir  astray.  As  a  word  of  warning, 
the  unassisted  amateur  should  not  be  too  ambi- 
tious, contenting  himself  for  a  while  with  a 
3-feet-high  mound,  or  even  a  rocky  bed  or 
prominence.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 
October   7  and   S. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's    Early    Autumn    E.vhibition,    Crystal 
Palace,  

Flower  show  for  our  readers.— 

The  announcement  in  our  issue  for  the  19th  ult., 
that  the  publishers  intend  to  hold  another  flower 
show  for  readers  of  The  Garden  next  summer, 
has  already  created  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest,  judging  by  the  letters  received.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  definitely  announce  the  date 
in  an  early  issue,  and  the  schedule  will  be  care- 
fully prepared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  readers  as 
far  as  possible.  Some  useful  suggestions  have 
already  been  received  and  we  hope  other  readers 
will  furnish  us  with  their  ideas,  all  of  which  will 
receive  careful  consideration. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Soelety.— The  twenty-second 
anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  will  be  held  at 
the  Waldorf  Hotel,  Aldwych,  W.C,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  15th  inst.,  at  6.30  p.m.  Dr.  Robert 
Boxall  of  Abinger,  Dorking,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  preside  on  this  occasion.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  who  possibly  can  do  so  will  attend 
the  dinner,  and  so  make  the  function  a  successful 
and  interesting  one.  The  musical  arrangements 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Winter.  Tickets  (Ss.  each)  to  be  obtained  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W. 

The  new  species  of  Poplar.— Messrs. 

.James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  write :  "  We  beg 
to  thank  you  for  the  notice  of  our  new  Poplar  in 
your  issue  of  the  ■26th  ult. ,  on  page  47.5.  We  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that,  through 
an  error  on  the  part  of  our  printers,  the  name  was 
given  as  Populus  alba  lasiocarpa,  whereas  it 
should  have  been  Populus  lasiocarpa,  a  true 
species  and  not  a  variety.  Our  plant  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Populus  alba,  and  is  quite  a  distinct 
species.  It  was  correctly  labelled  before  the 
floral  committee,  and  received  a  first-class 
certifi'ate  as  Populus  lasiocarpa." 

Reslg-nation  of  Mr.  H.  Hemsley. 

Mr.  H.  Hem.sley  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  informs  us 
that  he  has  resigned  his  position  with  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  and  that  he  has  started  business 
on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Hemslej'  is  an  expert 
on  herbaceous  plants,  and  particularly  rock  and 
alpine  gardening,  and  his  book  on  the  latter 
subject  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  work. 


Southampton  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. — We  are  requested  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Southampton  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  state  that,  owing  to  unexpected 
circumstances,  the  council  are  compelled  to  alter 
the  date  of  the  Chrysanthemum  show  from 
November  2  and  3  to  October  28,  29  and  30. 

Sutherlandia   frutescens.  —  I  was 

sorry  to  see,  in  visiting  some  of  our  London 
gardens  this  summer,  that  the  Sutherlandia  had 
not  grown  and  bloomed  so  well  as  last  year,  when 
it  was  grown  to  such  perfection  in  Finsbury 
Park.  This  plant  has  succeeded  much  better 
with  me  this  j'ear  than  last  :  I  have  timber  in 
my  stems  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  some 
plants  have  spread  and  shot  out  from  the  sides 
2|  feet,  producing  a  brilliant  display  of  foliage 
and  scarlet  flowers.  I  attribute  my  success  to 
saving  my  old  seedling  plants  last  year  and  taking 
cuttings  in  autumn  and  early  spring  from  them, 
and  not  sowing  seed.  Another  good  wrinkle  is  to 
see  that  you  pinch  the  plants  moderately  hard  at 
the  end  of  March  and  April ;  they  then  grow  away 
into  fine  strong  specimens.  I  have  a  bed  mi.xed 
with  Abutilon  vexillarium  variegatum.  Mrs. 
Pollock  Geranium,  Solanum  Pyraeantha,  An- 
thericum  variegata,  Alyssum  wulfenianum  with 
edging  of  Alternanthera  versicolor  grandis.  The 
effect  has  been  really  beautiful  and  such  a  charm- 
ing contrast  to  the  usual  bedding-out. — H.  J. 
Selborne  Boome,  Holwell  Hyde,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
Memorial  to  Mr.  Georg-e 
Nicholson. — A  committee  is  being  formed 
with  a  view  to  inaugurating  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  late  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H.,  ex-curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
and  editor  of  the  well-known  "  Dictionary  of 
Gardening."  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
proposition  may  obtain  further  particulars  from 
Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  the  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Selborne  Society,  at  20,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
OCTOBER. 

THE  WINTER  PRUNING  OF  HARDY 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essai/s  on    the   above 
subject. 

The  object  of  this  competition  is  to  draw 
special  attention  to  the  important  winter  work 
of  pruning  in  the  hardy  fruit  garden.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  reasons  for 
pruning  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
as  well  as  to  the  actual  work.  Various  types  of 
trees  and  bushes  should  be  dealt  with,  and  root- 
pruning  may  or  may  not  be  included  at  the 
discretion  of  the  essayist. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
essiys  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  September  30.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
deoisioD  is  final. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


Essays  on  fruit  bottling:.— I  see  ia 

The  Garden  for  the  19th  ult.  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents writes  to  say  that  she  wonders  that  in 
the  last  compertition  on  fruit  bottling  no  one  men- 
tioned Fowler  and  Lee's  patent  process.  I  wrote  a 
description  of  their  method  of  preserving  fruit ; 
but,  seeing  in  their  book  that  no  one  was  allowed 
to  describe  it  or  have  it  printed,  I  wrote  to  ask 
their  permission.  They  said  that  they  did  not 
wish  anyone  to  describe  their  method,  as  it  was 
a  patent  process  only  used  by  them,  so,  of  course, 
I  did  not  send  in  the  paper  for  the  competition. 
— Ethel  Keep. 

Will  Mrs.  Arnold  kindly  inform  me  where 

to  obtain  the  clamp  bottles  she  recommends  in 
her  essay  on  fruit  bottling,  and  the  price  of 
same  ?  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  the 
price  of  the  bottles  recommended  by  D.  Hill,  and 
whether  either  of  them  could  be  obtained  in  or 
near  London.  The  only  bottles  obtainable  in 
Richmond  appear  to  be  those  with  screw  stoppers, 
which  seem  to  answer  very  well,  the  fruit  being 
treated  as  Mrs.  Arnold  recommends.  Although 
rather  late  for  this  year,  it  would  be  useful  to 
know  where  to  obtain  the  best  bottles  in  future. 
I  think  if  an  advertisement  of  such  bottles 
had  been  in  your  valuable  paper  the  same 
week  as  the  prize  essay  it  would  have  amply 
repaid  the  advertiser,  the  chief  difficulty  with 
myself  and  friends  being  suitable  bottles.  — J.  H. , 
Richmond. 

Kindly  permit  me  to  reply  to  your  corre- 
spondents in  The  Garden  for  September  19, 
page  455.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
methods  there  advocated  will  answer  ;  in  fact,  I 
know  of  an  expert  who  considers  150°  sufficient ; 
but  the  conditions  under  which  my  article  was 
written  required  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and 
not  manufacturers'  instructions  or  expressed 
opinions  of  other  people.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
correspondents  the  fruit  is  boiled  ;  this  is  not  so, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  in  the  time  in  a 
vessel  heated  by  water  and  not  actually  covered 
by  it.  Anyone  may  test  this  by  scalding  milk  in  a 
double  vessel.  Pouring  boiling  water  over  the 
cold  fruit  sets  the  colour,  and  no  after-process  can 
spoil  it.  I  have  never  found  fruit  to  ferment  by 
the  use  of  sugar  ;  in  fact,  it  is  used  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  acidity  set  by  the  heating  process. 
I  have  never  had  a  burst  bottle.  Tomato  puree 
is  simply  a  culinary  preparation  and  cannot  be 
termed  "bottled  Tomatoes. '  —  Emily  Arnold. 

Tulips  in  demand. —  I  am  told  that 

nurserymen  have  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  Darwin  and  May-flowering  Tulips.  Of  the 
former,  the  following  are  in  great  demand  : 
Clara  Butt,  rosy  salmon  ;  Edm^e,  salmon 
rose  ;  Farncombe  Sanders,  dark  salmon  rose, 
tinged  scarlet ;  Velvet  King,  purple ;  Pride 
of  Haarlem,  dark  rose,  shaded  scarlet ;  Rev. 
H.  Ewbank,  heliotrope ;  King  Harold,  dark 
maroon  ;  and  Salmon  King,  salmon  scarlet. 
Among  the  May  bloomers,  Picotee  Yellow, 
yellow  with  faint  crimson  edging  ;  Inglescombe 
Pink  :  Inglescombe  Scarlet ;  Inglescombe  Yellow ; 
elegans  alba,  white  with  carmine  edge  ;  The 
Fawn,  fawn,  egg-shaped  ;  and  Bouton  d'Or,  a 
golden  yellow,  are  being  asked  for  on  all  sides. 
But  early  Tulips  are  also  being  sought  after, 
especially  varieties  like  Unique,  white  with  soft 
yellow  base  ;  Sir  Thos.  Lipton,  scarlet ;  La 
Remarquable,  plum  colour  witli  lighter  border  ; 
Rouge  Luisante,  deep  rosy  pink  ;  King  of  the 
Yellows  ;  and  Pink  Beauty.  King  of  the  Yellows 
is  about  the  best  early  bedding  Tulip  of  its 
colour.— W.  P.  W. 

Use    of    Rowan    berries.- 1  saw  a 

question  in  The  Garden  of  the  5th  ult. 
respecting  Rowan  tree  berries.  They  can  be 
utilised  for  jelly  if  picked  from  the  stalks,  put 
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into  a  saucepan  and  covered  with  cold  water. 
Boil  them  down  to  a  pulp,  let  the  juice  run 
through  a  jelly  bag  and  weigh  it,  adding  the 
same  weight  of  castor  sugar.  Boil  again  and 
make  it  into  jelly. — Baronin  Gita  Ransonnet, 
Atiatria. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


SOME    GOOD    CABBAGES    FOR 
SPRING. 

THE  Cabbage  crop  in  the  early  spring  is 
an  important  one,  as  when  this  is 
early  the  land  that  has  provided  the 
green  vegetable  crop  is  available  for 
other  crops,  and  a  small,  compact, 
sweet  spring  Cabbage  is  a  delightful 
vegetable,  so  that  the  amateur's  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  this  point  and  the  importance  of 
autumn  planting  and  of  the  best  varieties.  There 
are  now  some  excellent  early  spring  Cabbages, 
and  the  amateur  who  does  not  sow  should  obtain 
the  plants  from  a  good  source. 

One  of  the  earliest  is  Sutton's  April,  and  this 
is  a  model  Cabbage  of  very  compact  growth  and 
quite  free  from  bolting.  It  is  remarkably  early, 
and  is  rightly  named,  for  I  have  had  it  the 
first  week  in  April  after  a  severe  winter.  Another 
very  reliable  early  Cabbage  is  Sutton's  Flower  of 
Spring.  This  is  a  little  larger  than  April,  but 
equally  valuable  where  quantities  are  required. 
It  forms  a  compact  head  of  a  most  beautiful  shape 
and  is  exceedingly  delicate  in  flavour.  A  very 
fine  spring  Cabbage  is  Sutton's  Favourite,  a  com- 
pact dwarf  variety  with  remarkable  short  stem 
or  leg  and  an  ideal  amateur's  variety.  Sown  in 
August,  I  have  cut  this  variety  in  the  middle  of 
April.  I  have  not  noted  Priam's  Early  Dwarf, 
as  I  consider  any  of  the  three  named  above  far 
superior  and  more  reliable  as  regards  bolting. 
Veitch's  Earliest  of  All  is  a  splendid  early  dwarf 
variety  which  I  have  had  in  five  months  from  date 
of  sowing.  Veitch's  new  Incomparable  is  a  very 
fine  type  of  early  Cabbage  and  will  become  a 
standard  variety.  It  is  medium  sized,  does  not 
bolt  and  is  of  fine  quality.  Carter's  Early  Spring 
is  a  very  beautifully-flavoured  early  head  and 
never  fails,  it  being  remarkable  for  its  hardiness, 
and  it  is  well  worth  a  trial  for  its  compact  growth 
and  freedom  from  bolting.  Carter's  Early  Garden 
has  the  same  good  qualities ;  it  has  a  very  distinct 
conical  shape,  is  remarkably  early  and  of  a  delicate 
flavour. 

Autumn  Planting. — It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  good  varieties  to  select  from,  and 
the  amateur  should  be  careful  to  get  the  plants 
from  a  good  source,  as  he  will  then  get  a 
much  better  return.  Of  course,  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  planting  ;  it  is  useless  to  plant 
in  November  or  December  and  expect  good  heads 
in  three  months.  I  advise  planting  as  early  in 
the  autumn  as  possible  ;  for  many  years  I  planted 
my  earliest  on  the  land  that  had  grown  the 
spring-sown  Onions,  this  being  in  good  condition. 
It  was  not  manured  for  the  Cabbages,  but  deep 
drills  were  drawn  in  September  and  the 
plants  put  out  when  quite  small  in  rows 
2  feet  apart  and  the  compact  sorts  named 
15  inches  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  In 
amateurs'  gardens,  if  space  is  at  all  limited,  these 
distances  may  be  reduced  a  few  inches,  say 
18  inches  between  the  rows  and  12  inches  to 
1.5  inches  between  the  plants  for  the  sorts  named. 
Planting  early  in  October  will  give  excellent 
results,  and  the  plants  do  well  in  good  cultivated 
soil,  but  this  must  not  be  loose,  as  I  find  a  firm 
root-run  promotes  a  compact  growth. 

The  plants  are  best  when  food  is  given  early  in 
the  year  when  growth  is  active.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  give  food  in  the  way  of  guano,  nitrates  or 
liquid  manure  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  plants 
will  then  form  hearts  rapidly  and  the  quality  will 
be  excellent.  In  poor  land  food  should  be  given 
in  the  shape  of  manure  dug  deeply  in  the  soil 
previous  to  planting.  G.  Wvthes. 


THE      ROSE     GARDEN 


STANDARD    WICHURAIANAS. 

VERY  tall  standards  of  this  section  are 
most  pleasing  in  the  Rose  garden. 
We  shall  soon  have  to  be  on  the 
quest  for  tall  Briars  from  the  hedge- 
rows if  they  are  to  succeed.  Early 
planting  is  a  great  point.  Nor  do 
these  stocks  do  so  well  when  the  roots  are  cut 
too  hard.  They  need  more  bottom  to  supply 
sufficient  sap  during  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
we  can  well  afford  more  care  in  pruning  away 
the  suckers  during  summer.  When  we  can  pro- 
cure stems  G  feet  to  9  feet  long  and  induce  them 
to  break  from  near  the  top  we  have  the  ground- 
work of  the  finest  form  of  growing  some  of  the 
strongest  drooping  Roses.  Plant  the  Briar  stock 
nearly  a  foot  deep  and  stake  it  at  once.  This  is 
very  important,  as  any  sagging  will  destroy 
callus  and  young  roots  as  they  form.  Frequent 
sprinkling  overhead  during  a  drying  wind  is  also 
a  great  help.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  stems  of  this  length  have  a  great  deal  to 
support  before  new  roots  are  formed,  and  many 
fatalities  occur  through  the  plant  withering  up. 
Lady  Gay,  Farquhar,  Dorothy  Perkins,  White 
Dorothy,  wichuraiana,  Elise  Robichon,  Evange- 
line, Hiawatha,  Minnehaha,  Evergreen  Gem,  Pink 
Roamer  and  Gardenia  are  a  dozen  grand  varieties 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  an  improvement  when  the 
3'oung  shoots  are  carefully  trained  out  wider  from 
the  stem  during  the  first  year.         Ridgewood. 


AN  EXCELLENT  CHECK  FOR 
MILDEW  ON  ROSES. 
Last  year,  after  a  slight  attack  of  mildew,  I 
dressed  the  whole  of  my  Rose  garden  with  soot  in 
December  and  again  in  March.  This  season  the 
mildew  appeared  early  in  July  rather  badly. 
After  the  July  and  early  August  blooming  was 
over,  I  thoroughly  sprayed  first  with  Mo-Effic, 
and  two  days  later  with  a  solution  made  witli 
Jeyes'  Cyllin  Soft  Soap.  This  process  was 
repeated  twice  over  every  second  day,  and  the 
effect  was  magical,  the  mildew  being  completely 
checked.  Mo-Effic  alone  is  good,  but  the  Cyllin 
in  .Jeyes'  soap  after  the  Mo-Effic  has  really  a 
marvellous  effect.  When  rain  came  I  gave  a 
slight  dressing  of  freshly-slaked  lime  and  lightly 
hoed  it  in.  It  is  beneficial  in  many  ways,  and 
thoroughly  cleanses  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
Roses,  rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  have  thrown 
up  plenty  of  new  wood,  the  delightful  coppery 
red  and  green  shades  of  early  spring.  I  have  the 
promise  of  a  splendid  harvest  of  autumn  blooms 
practically  free  from  mildew,  the  rosarian's 
greatest  enemy.  Next  season  I  shall  apply  this 
remedy  soon  after  pruning,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  mildew  appearing  at  all.  E.  E.  F. 

A    FINE    LONG-STEMMED    ROSE. 

Florists  and  all  who  grow  Roses  under  glass  for 
cutting  purposes  know  well  the  value  of  an  erect- 
growing  variety,  one  that  will  produce  its  blossom 
at  the  end  of  a  •2-feet  to  3-feet  growth.  Such  an 
one  is  Souvenir  de  Maria  de  Zayas,  the  beautiful 
Rose  raised  by  Messrs.  Soupert  et  Notting  and 
distributed  by  them  in  1906.  It  is  of  a  rather 
unique  colour,  a  vivid  carmine  cerise,  with  deeper 
shading,  and  perfect  Camellia-like  flowers  of 
great  beauty  and  most  beautiful  buds.  I  can 
confidently  recommend  the  Rose  under  notice  for 
the  purpose  named,  and  such  a  variety  cannot 
fail  to  become  useful  in  the  garden,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  exliibition  box  also.  The  great 
value  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  as  pot  plants  is  this 
tendency  to  grow  erectly,  thus  proving  far  ahead 
of  the  Tea-scented  group,  so  much  so  that  they 
must  eventually  displace  them,  seeing  we  are 
obtaining  nearly  all  the  colours  found  in  the  true 
Teas.  Pharisaer  is  another  grand  sort  for  long 
stems,  and  no  one  can  but  admire  its  deep,  shapely 
buds  and  huge  petalled  blossoms.    Other  excellent 


varieties  for  a  like  purpose  are  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Clara  Watson,  Liberty, 
Richmond,  Dean  Hole,  Lady  Battersea,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  and  possibly  some  of  the  more 
recent  novelties.  To  obtain  these  extra  long 
stems  it  is  necessary  to  prune  hard  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes,  and  it  pays  to  do  this  even  if  it 
means  having  a  few  more  plants.  P. 


BACKHOUSE'S    NURSERIES 
AT    YORK. 

DURING  the  past  summer  we  had  the 
I  pleasure  of  visiting  the  very  exten- 
I  sive  and  comprehensive  nurseries 
I  of  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and 
Sons,  Limited,  at  York,  a  visit  that 
brought  home  to  us  very  vividly 
the  up-to-dateness  of  this  old-established  horti- 
cultural firm.  No  matter  what  phase  of  gardening 
a  visitor  may  be  interested  in,  he  will  find  his 
pet  subject  dealt  with  here,  no  less  than  100  acres 
being  devoted  to  horticulture  at  the  York  nur- 
series, in  addition  to  70  acres  elsewhere. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  York  nurseries  is 
a  broad,  straight  walk  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  this  being  flanked  on  either  side  by  well- 
stocked  herbaceous  borders,  which  the  firm  regard 
as  a  sort  of  natural  shop  window,  because  herein 
are  displayed  the  plants  which  are  actually  for 
sale.  We  noticed  an  abundance  of  choice  and 
beautiful  subjects,  an\ong  them  being  some 
remarkably  fine  Eremuri  hybrids,  large  quantities 
of  extra  good  Delphiniums,  Hemerocallises  and  a 
huge  plant  of  Geranium  ibericum. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  have  long  been  famous  for 
landscape  gardening  in  all  its  branches,  rock 
gardening  in  particular,  and  the  beautiful  rock 
garden  in  these  nurseries  is  worth  travelling  a 
long  distance  to  see.  Any  description,  however 
vivid,  cannot  do  this  magnificent  garden  justice. 
It  has  been  made  now  some  fifty  years,  and 
some  extent  of  the  size  of  the  garden  may  be 
gained  if  we  mention  that  nearly  5,000  tons  of 
rock  were  employed  in  its  formation.  It  takes 
the  form  of  a  sunk  garden,  rock-besprinkled 
banks  forming  nooks  and  crannies  springing  up 
on  every  side,  while  in  the  centre  and  forming 
islands  of  various  forms  huge  masses  of  skilfully- 
prepared  rookwork  tower  upwards,  the  whole 
garden  presenting  a  most  natural  and  enchanting 
spectacle.  In  this  delectable  spot  the  choicest 
of  rock  and  water  plants  find  a  most  congenial 
home,  and  it  is  under  sucli  ideal  conditions  as 
these  that  one  is  made  fully  aware  of  the  many 
beauties  of  these  most  valuable  plants.  Ramondia 
pyrenaica  abounded  everywhere,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  equally  as  comfortable  on  the  top  of  rooky 
mounds  as  in  the  fissures  in  the  face  of  cliffs.  A 
combination  of  choice  hardy  Ferns  and  Iceland 
Poppies  draping  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  their 
graceful  outlines  and  delicate  colours  being 
reflected  in  the  water  beneath,  formed  a  picture 
that  will  long  live  in  our  memory. 

Glass  houses,  naturally,  are  a  prominent 
feature  at  such  extensive  and  comprehensive 
nurseries  as  these,  and  as  an  illustration  of  how 
prompt  the  firm  is  to  adapt  itself  to  any  new 
branch  of  horticulture  we  may  mention  that  a 
large  area  is  now  devoted  to  the  now  popular 
winter-flowering  Carnations.  In  addition  to  a 
most  healthy  and  extensive  stock  of  all  the  best 
standard  varieties,  we  noticed  some  very 
promising  seedlings,  a  lovely  deep  yellow  variety 
called  Queen  of  Spain  particularly  appealing  to 
us.  It  is  a  true  perpetual-flowering  variety,  the 
flowers  are  of  good  size  and  excellent  depth  and  the 
calyx  and  stem  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Such 
a  Carnation  is  sure  to  be  much  sought  after  as 
soon  as  plants  are  obtainable.  Malmaisons,  too, 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  stock  is  a 
most  healthy  and  vigorous  one.  Roses  in  pots 
abounded  everywhere,  huge  tracts  being  devoted 
to  these,  as  also  to  Roses  grown  in  the  open 
beds,  all  the  plants  being  in  the  best  of  health. 
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The  show  and  regal  Pelargoniums  are  not, 
perhaps,  grown  so  extensively  now  as  they  were 
a  decade  or  two  ago,  but  Messrs.  Backhouse 
evidently  have  a  Urge  demand  for  them  judging 
by  the  quantity  grown.  We  noticed  some  very 
beautiful  varieties  among  them,  and  probably  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  only  for  propagation,  as 
is  done  here,  lies  the  secret  of  maintaining  these 
plants  in  popular  favour. 

In  the  houses  devoted  to  Palms  may  be  seen 
every  kind  of  plant  which  can  be  included  under 
this  category.  Choice  and  popular  kinds  are  all 
grown,  and  specimens  from  a  few  inches  to  many 
feet  liigh  can  be  supplied,  the  houses  presenting 
quite  a  tropical  appearance. 

The  indoor  fernery  is  a  beautiful  and  almost 
unique  feature  here.  Huge  Tree  Ferns  stand 
like  sentinels  at  intervals  as  though  guarding 
their  smaller  conferee  beneath,  while  draping  the 
boulders  on  all  sides  are  choice  filmy  Ferns  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  The  collection  of  these  filmy 
Ferns  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  there  is  very  little  in  this 
direction  that  the  firm  cannot  supply.  The 
underground  fernery  is  reached  by  a  series  of 
roughly-hewn  steps,  which  lead  one  under  an 
arch  of  rockwork  draped  with  Ferns  and  Selagi- 
nellas  of  all  sorts.  Inside  this  arch  the  visitor 
finds  himself  in  a  sort  of  fairy  grotto.  Huge 
rocks  forming  all  sorts  of  mysterious  yet 
beautiful  nooks  and  caves  are  piled  on 
every  side,  while  here  and  there  water 
trickles  through  chinks,  to  lose  itself  in 
a  clear  reflecting  pool  beneath.  Draping  these 
rocks  on  all  sides  are  Filmy  Ferns,  Selaginellas 


and  many  other  subjects  suited  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. One  magnificent  specimen  of  Todea 
superba  which  crowned  a  jutting  rock  possessed 
fronds  measuring  over  4  feet  in  length,  and  all 
the  plants  were  on  the  same  luxurious  and 
magnificent  scale. 

Coming  once  more  to  the  open  we  found 
conifers  of  all  descriptions,  fruit  trees,  bulbous 
plants,  annuals,  forest  trees  and,  indeed,  every 
branch  of  gardening  being  catered  for,  and  we 
might,  if  space  permitted,  easily  fill  a  whole 
issue  of  The  Garden  with  the  many  good  things 
noted.  It  must  suffice,  however,  for  the  present 
if  we  repeat  that  there  is  no  branch  of  gardening 
overlooked  by  this  firm,  and  that  gardens  of  all 
descriptions  have  been  laid  out  by  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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WINTER  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 
ITH  a  little  care  and  attention  to 
details  the  greenhouse  may  be 
made  as  interesting  during 
winter  as  it  is  in  the  summer. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  contain  the 
unlimited  supplies  of  flowers 
which  summer  enables  it  to  produce,  but  those 
which  it  does  yield  will,  by  reason  of  having  no 
outdoor  competition  to  contend  with,  appear 
doubly  beautiful. 

C/ean/iiiesn.—This  is  the  first  point  to  be 
rigidly  enforced— in  fact,  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  the  golden  rule  of 
greenhouse  winter 
management  —  as 
plants  are  then 
grown  under  entirely 
unnatural  condi- 
tions, and  need  all 
the  assistance  pos- 
sible to  enable  them 
to  make  a  creditable 
struggle  against 
these. 

Before  the  in- 
mates are  brought 
into  the  house,  that 
house  should  be  fit- 
tingly prepared  for 
their  reception  by 
having  its  walls, 
woodwork  and  glass 
well  washed  and 
scrubbed  with  warm 
soapy  water,  forcibly 
syringing  this  into 
every  nook  and 
cranny.  The  walls 
should  also  have  a 
good  coating  of  hot 
lime-wash  with  a 
handful  of  size  or 
cement  added  to 
each  pailful  to  make 
it  adhere ;  be  careful 
that  none  of  this 
wash  gets  on  the 
painted  woodwork, 
as  it  is  injurious  to 
paint.  In  cleaning 
the  glass  of  the  roof 
or  sides,  an  old  zinc 
label,  flattened  wire 
or  something  similar 
should  be  used  to 
remove  the  aceumu 
lations  of  dirt  and 
slime  from  between 
the  laps.  I  lo  not 
forget  to  thoroughly 
clean  beneath  the 
stages  of  the  house 
and  sprinkle  soot 
and   lime    upon    all 


ground  surfaces  where  pot  plants  may  ultimately 
rest. 

After  bestowing  so  much  labour  upon  the  house 
it  would,  of  course,  be  folly  in  the  extreme  to 
bring  into  it  dirty  pots  or  plants  ;  therefore  scrub 
all  the  former  and  well  syringe  the  latter  before 
housing  them.  This  will  give  the  cultivator  a 
clean  bill  of  health  to  start  with,  and,  if  a  short 
time  is  allowed  each  week  afterwards  to  clean  up 
a  little  the  plants  and  house,  both  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  owner.  This  weekly  clean  up 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  as  much  good 
results  from  it.  Saturday  is  generally  set  apart 
for  it  in  good  gardening  establishments  ;  there 
the  "  young  men  in  the  houses  "  pick  off  all  dead 
leaves  and  flowers,  sweep  down  all  staging  and 
generally  rearrange  the  plants  so  that  the 
houses  present  a  fresh  appearance,  which  is 
good  for  the  plants  and  for  the  employers. 
After  the  young  men  have  finished,  the  boys 
are  turned  on  with  tubs  of  water,  syringes, 
brushes  and  brooms,  and  all  glass  doors  are 
washed  and  scrubbed,  door-handles  polished,  and 
the  floors  of  the  houses  thoroughly  scrubbed. 
The  result  is  a  very  smart  appearance  of  the 
houses  on  Sunday. 

Disposition  of  the  Plants. — This  is  naturally  a 
harder  problem  for  the  person  who  possesses  but 
one  house  to  solve  than  for  lie  who  has  several  of 
varying  temperatures.  Much,  however,  can  be 
done  by  a  little  management  in  the  way  of 
accommodating  plants  according  to  their  require- 
ment. A  few  easily-affixed  hanging  shelves  will 
be  found  of  great  assistance  where  the  number  of 
plants  to  be  housed  is  in  excess  of  the  normal 
house-room.  They  may  be  used  for  wintering 
boxes  of  Geraniums,  Mesembryanthemums, 
Lobelias  and  similar  plants  which  will  not  need 
much  attention  in  the  way  of  watering,  or  for 
Cacti  and  succulents  generally.  Where  hanging 
shelves  are  not  available,  all  the  plants  mentioned, 
with  others  such  as  Crinums,  Hippeastrums, 
Vallotas,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Plumbagoes, 
AUamandas,  Abutilons  and  many  more  which 
will  suggest  themselves,  should  be  placed  on  the 
top  shelf  of  the  stage  or  in  any  position  where 
watering  is  difficult. 

Achimenes,  Begonias,  Crinums,  Fuchsias, 
Caladiums,  Cannas,  Gloxinias,  Hippeastrums, 
Vallotas,  Gesneras,  and  even  Maidenhair  Ferns 
and  Streptocarpuses  (these  two  should  be  stood 
upright)  may  all  be  stored  beneath  the  stages  for 
the  winter.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pots 
are  not  placed  too  near  the  hot-water  pipes,  and 
that  none  of  them  are  subject  to  a  constant  drip 
from  the  occupants  of  the  stage  above  them.  The 
pots  may  be  arranged  in  tiers  to  any  desired 
height,  and  a  monthly  examination  will  be  all 
they  require  until  growth  commences  in  the 
spring. 

The  warmer  end  of  the  house,  i.e.,  the  one 
farthest  from  the  door  and  nearest  to  the  stoke- 
hole, should  be  given  over,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  more  tender  plants,  of  which  there  are 
frequently  a  number,  such  as  Coleuses,  Eucharises, 
Draci^nas,  winter-flowering  Begonias,  Saint- 
paulias.  Cyclamen,  double  Primulas,  Bouvardiae, 
winter-blooming  Zonal  Geraniums  and  India- 
rubber  Plants. 

The  end  near  the  door  may  be  used  for 
accommodating  the  bulk  of  Arums,  Deutzias, 
Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  Solanums,  mollis  Azaleas, 
forcing  bulbs  and  Spirieas,  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  warm  end  as  they  are  required 
to  furnish  flowers  or  decorative  plants.  In  the 
intermediate  portion  of  the  house  the  general 
sorts  of  greenhouse  plants  may  be  placed,  such 
as  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  Clivias, 
Calceolarias,  Hydrangeas,  Campanulas,  Genistas, 
Indian  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Camellias, 
Anthericums  and  so  forth,  which,  while  liking 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  will  not  tolerate  cold  draughts. 
If  a  number  of  the  plants  are  stood  upon  inverted 
flower-pots  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  be 
ensured  and  flatness  avoided.  .1.  K.  E. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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BERBERIS  (MAHONIA)  ARGUTA.. 

TO  the  somewhat  numerous  Berberis 
family  this  new  species  makes  a 
distinct  and  welcome  addition,  being 
named  from  a  plant  flowering  at 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens.  This 
plant  has  been  in  the  gardens  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  the  source  from  which  it 
was  obtained  has  been  lost,  though  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  South  African  species.  It  is  growing  in 
a  pot  and  is  a  straggling  specimen  about  5  feet 
high.  As  there  is  only  one  specimen,  its 
hardiness  has  not  been  tested,  but  through  the 
summer  it  is  plunged  outside,  and  it  is  wintered 
in  a  practically  cold  house. 

Though  the  habit  of  this  specimen  is  rather 
ungainly,  yet  when  in  flower  during  June  and 
July  the  shoots  are  most  graceful.  The  flowers 
are  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  yellow,  and  are 
borne  on  pendulous  racemes  1  foot  and  sometimes 
more  in  length,  and  in  some  cases  the  pedicels 
bear  two  or  three  flowers.  The  main  stem  is 
very  slender  but  of  a  wiry  nature,  and  bears 
about  thirty  braeteate  flowers,  each  measuring 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  seed 
is  not  produced  very  freely,  even  when  the 
flowers  are  artificially  poUenised. 

The  internodes  of  the  stem  are  short,  so  that 
the  leaves  seem  crowded  at  the  top  of  the  stems. 
The  pinnate  leaves  have  a  yellow  main  rib  bear- 
ing five  to  six  pairs  of  le.xflets.  These  leaflets 
are  very  stiff  in  texture,  light  green  in  colour, 
lanceolate  in  shape,  ending  in  a  sharp  point. 
They  also  have  a  distinct  cartilaginous  margin, 
a  few  bearing  spines  but  usually  without,  while 
the  reticulate  venation  is  strongly  marked  and 
prominent.  The  photograph  shows  a  terminal 
shoot  of  this  specimen  and  the  free  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  are  produced.      C.  F.  Ball. 


HARDY    HEATHS    IN    FLOWER 

The  Heath  family  does  not  consist  of  a  very 
great  number  of  species,  yet  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  time  over  whioh  its  flowering 
season  extends,  for,  to  begin  with  the  new  year, 
we  have  that  delightful  hybrid  Erica  mediterranea 
hybrida,  which  often  blooms  throughout  Decem- 
ber and  continues  bright  and  eflective  till  the 
end  of  March  or  nearly  so.  Following  closely 
comes  the  dwarf -habited  Erica  carnea  or  herbacea 
and  its  white  variety.  The  next  to  expand  their 
blossoms  are  the  large-growing  Erica  lusitanica  or 
codonodes  and  the  still  larger  Erica  arborea, 
with  that  valuable  hybrid  between  the  two,  viz. , 
Erica  Veitchii.  By  March,  too,  the  several 
forms  of  Erica  mediterranea  put  in  an  appearance 
and  last  for  a  long  time.  This  staying  power  of 
the  Heath  family  is  remarkable,  for  most  of  them 
remain  in  good  condition  for  three  months  or 
thereabouts  from  the  opening  of  their  earliest 
blossoms.  The  middle  of  September  by  no  means 
sees  the  finish  of  the  different  hardy  Heaths,  for 
in  looking  over  an  extensive  collection  at  that 
date  the  following  were  all  bright  and  attractive : 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Dabiecia  polifolia),  repre- 
sented by  the  typical  plant  with  rosy  purple 
blossoms,  as  well  as  the  white  and  parti-coloured 
varieties  ;  from  spring  till  autumn  this  Heath 
continues  to  flower.  The  Grey  Heath  (Erica 
cinerea),  whose  varieties  are  numerous,  had  been 
in  flower  since  midsummer,  yet  it,  and  particularly 
the  rich-coloured  forms,  made  a  goodly  show. 
Much  the  same,  too,  might  be  said  of  Erica 
Tetralix  and  E.  ciliaris,  with  its  variety  ma weana. 
Of  those  commonly  regarded  as  autumn-flower- 
ing sorts,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the 
common  Ling  or  Heather,  whose  varieties  are 
very  numerous.  A  popular  idea  is  that  the 
white  Heather  is  extremely  rare,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  so  ;  indeed,  there  are  several 
distinct  forms  with  white  blossoms.  In  addition 
to  these,  many  other  varieties  are  remarkable  for 


the  colour  of  their 
flowers,  and  some 
for  their  habit,  while 
the  yellow -foliaged 
sorts  are,  when  in 
good  condition,  very 
striking.  The 
Cornish  Heath 
(Erica  vagans)  is  a 
vigorous  plant,  ami 
forms  a  dense  mass 
of  shoots  thickly 
clothed  with  foliage. 
These  shoots  are 
now  terminated  by 
dense  racemes  of 
pinkish  purple 
blossoms.  It  is  less 
bright  than  some  of 
the  others,  but  for 
all  this  it  is  one  of 
the  best.  A  near 
ally  of  this  last  is 
Erica  multiflor.i ;  but 
it  is  altogether  a 
smaller  subject  than 
Erica  vagans.  The 
flowers,  too,  are 
decidedly  paler. 
From  this  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the 
display  furnished  by 
the  various  hardy 
Heaths,  even  in  the 
middle  of  Septem- 
ber, is  by  no  means 
a  meagre  one,  and  I 
may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  again 
advising  the  free  use 
of  these  plants  for 
filling  large  beds, 
forming  clumps  in 
front  of  the  shrub 
border  or  for  edgings 
to  beds  filled  with 
taller  shrubs,  as  in 
such  positions  the 
plants  are  seen  at 
their  best,  and  are  capable  of  affording  consider 
able  pleasure  to  their  owners.  H.  P. 
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GOOD    AUTUMN    FLOWERS. 

FORTUNATELY    there   are  a  host  of 
beautiful  plants  which  keep  the  garden 
gay  during  the  autumn  months,  and 
these  are  continually  being  added  to 
by  the   introduction   of   new    things, 
or    the    reintroduction   of    old  ones. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  however,  I  question  if 
there  are  many  things  which  can  surpass  the 
plants  mentioned  below. 

First,  there  is  Tritoma  Uvaria  (aloides)  and  its 
numerous  varieties,  the  best  of  which,  I  think, 
is  T.  nobilis.  This  is  a  fine,  bold,  free-flowering 
plant,  much  superior  to  the  type.  The  flower- 
head  is  much  longer  and  stouter  and  of  finer 
colour.  A  most  noble  plant,  worthy  of  a  select 
place  in  the  garden.  Then  there  is  T.  lachesis, 
a  beautiful  yellow  or  orange  yellow  tj^e,  with 
long,  well-formed  flowers.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  the  above-mentioned  forms, 
but  is  worthy  of  any  little  trouble  in  the  way  of 
protection  during  the  winter.  T.  Pijtzeri  is 
another  bold  variety  of  splendid  colour  and 
free  -  flowering  propensities.  T.  Macowani  is  a 
delightful  plant :  a  pigmy  alongside  the  others, 
but  of  a  beautiful  orange  scarlet  colour,  the 
spikes  being  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
These  four  are  really  splendid  autumn  plants  for 
the  garden. 


THE   NEW   BERBEKIS,    B.    ABGUTA,    IN   THE   GLASNEVIN   BOTANIC  GARDENS. 


.Just  now  Montbretia  orocosma-flora  is  a  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  a  most  useful  plant,  and 
associates  most  pleasantly  with  the  above  plants. 
If  this  is  divided  every  second  year  and  the 
bulbs  graded,  the  soil  thoroughly  prepared  by 
deep  cultivation,  and  some  well-decayed  manure 
and  wood  ashes  incorporated  with  the  soil  as  the 
digging  proceeds,  good  results  may  be  confidently 
looked  for.  If  the  work  is  done  during  the 
winter,  care  should  be  taken  to  place  some 
covering  on  the  surface  as  a  protection  against 
frost,  but  I  have  had  quite  the  best  results  when 
the  planting  has  been  deferred  until  March,  the 
soil  having  been  prepared  during  the  winter.  A 
mistake  frequently  observed  is  leaving  the  plants 
in  one  place  too  long,  when  they  become  crowded 
and  the  soil  exhausted,  thus  causing  the  plants 
to  become  too  weak  to  flower  satisfactorily. 
George  Davison  is  a  splendid  yellow  variety, 
just  now  in  full  flower,  and  makes  a  fine  com- 
panion to  Tritoma  Macowani. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  is  a  plant  which  should 
be  grown  wherever  there  is  a  suitable  place, 
viz.,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  would  succeed  as  an  ordinary  border 
plant,  at  least,  in  the  Midlands,  not  on  account 
of  its  doubtful  hardiness,  but  because  the  bulbs 
require  a  thorough  baking  after  they  have 
finished  their  growth.  If  there  is  a  plant  in 
cultivation  which  requires  deep  and  good  cultiva- 
tion superior  to  another,  this  is  the  one.  The 
soil  should  be  from  '2  feet  to  3  feet  in  depth  and 
of  the  best.  Good  sound  turfy  loam,  a  little 
good  peat,  a  liberal  amount  of  dried  cow  manure 
and  coarse  sand  is  what  this  splendid  plant  likes, 
and  it  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  making  a 
good  border, and  liberal  waterings  when  in  acti\e 
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growth,  which  is  spring  and  early  summer. 
Sometimes  this  plant  will  cast  its  flower-buds 
prematurely,  a  sign,  I  think,  of  poverty,  which 
is  sometimes  brought  about  through  the  bulbs 
being  overcrowded.  The  only  remedy  is,  of 
course,  lifting,  grading  and  replanting.  There 
are  several  forms  of  this  plant,  the  Kew  variety 
being,  I  think,  the  best.  We  have  two  forms 
growing  here,  one  vastly  superior  to  the  other 
and  somewhat  earlier.  Thomas  Arnold. 

The  Gardens,  Cirencester  House. 


THE   ITALIAN  WINDFLOWEK. 

(Anemone  Apennina.) 
This  is  the  wild  Anemone  of  Italy,  taking  the 
same  place  in  that  country  as  our  own  Wood 
Anemone  in  our  copses  and  brakes.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  plant  with  downy  leaves  divided 
somewhat  like  those  of  A.  nemorosa,  and  of  a 
tender  green  tint.  The  flowers  are  sky  blue  in 
colour  on  the  inside  and  paler  on   the  outside. 


It  is,  however,  only  when  naturalised  in  the 
grass  that  its  charms  are  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  sight  of  a  colony  of  these 
flowers  clothing  a  grassy  knoll  at  the  foot  of  a 
giant  Oak  or  Elm  with  a  veil  of  blue  is  a 
delightful  picture  on  a  morning  in  early  spring, 
the  colour-efl'ect  being  enhanced  if  Lent  Lilies  in 
quantity  are  associated  with  them,  the  pale  yellow 
of  the  Narcissi  forming,  with  the  azure  of  the 
Anemones,  the  varied  greens  of  the  grass  and  of 
their  respective  foliage,  a  colour-harmony  ex- 
quisite in  its  gradation  of  tints.  Such  glimpses 
as  these,  obtainable  in  almost  every  garden  at  a 
trifling  cost,  are  far  more  satisfying  to  the  eye 
than  are  the  infinitely  more  expensive  and  less 
natural  breadths  of  gaudy  bedding  plants  to 
which,  later  in  the  season,  the  greater  part  of 
many  a  garden  will  be  devoted. 

A.  apennina  has  been  naturalised  in  numbers 
of  English  woods,  so  much  so  that  by  some  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  native  plant.  Where  it  is 
happy  and  the  soil  is  to  its  liking,  it  spreads 


THE   ITALIAN    WINDFLOWER,    ANEMONE   APENNINA,   GROWING   ON   A   BANK. 


with  from  ten  to  twelve  star-like  divisions, 
which  are  narrowly  elongated  and  surround  a 
cluster  of  whitish  stamens.  It  flowers  in  April 
and  flourishes  in  open  woods  and  shrubberies. 
It  succeeds  best  in  a  porous  soil  rich  in  humus. 
There  is  a  white  variety  and  one  with  dark 
violet  flowers,  as  well  as  a  double  form,  but  none 
are  as  beautiful  as  the  clear  blue  type. 

It  is  now  to  be  obtained  very  cheaply  in 
quantity,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  planted  extensively  in  autumn.  To  dot 
it  about  in  small  clumps  in  the  beds  is  a  poor  way 
of  growing  it,  but  by  planting  it  in  the  grass  we 
see  it  under  conditions  similar  to  those  it  luxu- 
riates in  on  the  Italian  sward,  and  it  creates  a 
delightful  effect.  There  are  spots  in  most 
gardens  where  this  Anemone  could  be  planted 
and  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  when,  after  a  few 
years,  lovely  pictures,  growing  in  beauty  season 
by  seafon,  would  result.  In  thin  plantations, 
where  the  sun  can  reach  it,  charming  pictures 
may  be  obtained. 


rapidly,  both  by  seed  and  by  underground 
stolons,  and  soon  occupies  a  large  expanse  of 
ground.  In  the  rock  garden  it  seems  as  much 
at  home  as  when  nestling  at  the  foot  of  some 
monarch  of  the  glade,  and,  blooming  among  the 
curtains  of  the  white  Arabis,  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  features  of  the  spring.  In  the  accom- 
panying illustration  it  is  shown  growing  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  bank  at  the  end  of  a  wood,  where 
a  few  corms  were  planted  many  years  ago.  These 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent  tliat  they  now 
occu|)y  the  whole  ground  space  at  their  dispo.sal, 
and  are  a  pretty  sight  when  in  flower  in  the 
spring.  S.  W.  Fit/.herbert. 


NOTES    ON    IRISES. 
Oncocyclus  Irises. 
This  is  a  race  of  remarkable  Irises,  mainly  from 
the  Holy  Land  and  countries  round  about,  whose 
flowers  are  wonderfully  coloured,  either  sombre- 
tinted  or  in  blends  of  grey,  rose,  white  and  blue, 


the  surfaces  shimmering,  and  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  great  size.  The  group  has  proved 
a  puzzling  one  to  the  cultivator,  and  there  is  yet 
much  to  learn  and  something  to  unlearn  before 
we  can  treat  them  properly.  Various  methods 
of  culture  have  been  tried  and  found  deficient 
of  the  one  essential  element  that  assures  free, 
vigorous  growth  that  will  flower  freely.  After 
considerable  experience  it  was  considered  that 
lime  was  the  one  thing  needful  ;  but,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  they  grow  infinitely  worse 
in  soils  dressed  with  materials  containing  lime 
than  they  did  in  the  natural  loam.  That  lime 
may  prove  beneficial  for  soils  mainly  of  vegetable 
composition  is  undoubted  ;  but  I  think  the  natural 
loams  provide  sufficient  lime  for  any  garden 
plant,  and  that  the  Oncocyclus  Irises  find  the 
lack  of  heat  and,  to  them,  the  fitful  climate 
of  the  British  Isles  far  too  much  for  their  well- 
being. 

We  must  consider  the  great  difference  between 
the  climate  of  Syria,  partially  surrounded  by  a 
rainless  desert  and  with  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  65°  to  70° 
Fahr. ,  whose  winds  are  hot  and  dry 
and  whose  plants  are  accustomed  to 
prolonged  periods  of  drought,  and 
the  climate  of  England,  with  a 
mean  temperature  approximating 
5(t°  Fahr.,  and  so  variable  that  the 
occurrence  of  ten  consecutive  fine 
da\s  is  heralded  as  phenomenal, 
while  our  summers  are  normally 
dry  and  our  winters  wet,  the 
reverse  prevailing  in  most  dry 
regions.  The  one  principal  point 
in  the  cultivation  of  dry-region 
plants  is  that  of  drainage,  choosing 
tor  them  a  wind-swept  slope  or  the 
base  of  south  walls.  Soils  for  such 
plants  should  be  pure  loam  with 
sand  and  coarse  rubble  added,  and 
if  they  have  permanent  roots  they 
invariably  penetrate  deeply.  To 
help  these  roots  the  soil  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  rough  stony  rubble 
or  small  boulders  buried  to  form 
well-drained  surfaces,  upon  which 
the  roots  can  run  as  deeply  as 
they  will.  Plants  so  treated  rest 
quietly,  and,  the  feeding  extremities 
of  their  roots  being  low  down, 
they  are  not  likely  to  respond  to 
every  slight  rainfall  and  thus  pro- 
duce young  growths  before  winter, 
while  a  further  provision  against 
excess  of  moisture  would  be  the 
free  use  of  small  conifers  on  rockery 
slopes,  whose  roots  would  absorb 
superfluous  moisture  and  the  soil 
around  which  would  form  excellent 
sites  for  the  planting  of  these 
Irises  ;  furthermore,  the  sinking  of 
holes  with  a  crowbar  around  planta- 
tions of  valuable  Irises  of  this  group 
will  do  much  to  lielp  drain  them  dry  and  induce 
them  to  rest.  Indeed,  we  should  be  able  to  grow 
many  beautiful  dry-region  plants  if  we  borrowed  a 
leaf  from  Nature's  notebook  and  used  one  type  of 
plant  to  produce  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  another,  making  it  a  kind  of  protec- 
tive host  plant.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
so  many  fine  plants  have  been  lost  because  we 
have  not  known  how  to  treat  them,  and  the 
stocks  of  such  beautiful  plants  as  I.  Gatesii  and 
I.  Lortetii  are  not  only  very  low  in  cultivation, 
but  they  are  now  becoming  scarce  in  tlieir  native 
habitats.  All  the  Irises  of  tliis  group  require 
protection  from  rainfall  from  .luly  onwards. 

/.  atrofusra  is  a  singular-looking  plant  from 
Palestine,  with  rounded,  glossy,  black-brown 
standards  and  black  hairy  falls,  eacli  '2  inches 
across  ;  the  whole  flower  spans  4  inches.  Its 
growth  is  but  moderately  vigorous  and  it 
requires  to  be  thoroughly  dried  off  after 
flowering.  M. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Sweet  Peas  in  Tobs  and  Pots. 
A  LTHOUGH  chese  lovely  flowers  are  grown 
/\  so  extensively  in  clumps  and   rows 

/  \         in   the    garden,    in   flower-beds   and 

/     \        borders,   we  do  not  hear  of    them 
y  j^      being  grown  as  decorative  plants  in 

pots  or  tubs  so  much  as  they 
deserve.  There  are  many  advantages  in  growing 
them  in  this  way.  They  can  be  got  to  flower 
earlier,  as  they  can  be  placed,  when  in  tubs  or 
pots,  in  a  warm,  sunny, 
sheltered  position  until 
they  begin  to  show  their 
buds,  when  they  can  be 
moved  to  other  places 
where  it  would  not  be 
convenient  to  have  them 
planted  in  the  open 
ground. 

We  grew  plants  in 
about  twenty  tubs  in  this 
way  this  year,  the  seed 
being  sown  last  October, 
five  seeds  in  a  (!-inch  pot, 
and  the  latter  placed  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  a  quite  cool 
frame.  The  seedlings 
were  allowed  all  the  air 
possible  after  germina- 
tion, the  lights  being 
kept  tilted  at  one  end  un- 
less the  weather  was  very 
severe,  and  twiggy  sticks 
were  used  for  support 
when  the  plants  were 
about  G  inches  high. 
They  do  not  require  much 
water  through  the  winter 
months,  being  best  kept        •       "*.-•»  i 

just  on  the  dry  side.  '^ 

In  early  March  we 
stand  them  outside  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  a  shel- 
tered place,  putting  up  a 
temporary  framework  of 
a    few    strips    of    wood 

over  them,  on  which  are  placed  sheets  of  corru- 
gated iron  during  heavy  rains  or  sharp  frosts  ; 
they  are  left  in  this  place  until  April,  when  they 
are  planted  in  the  tubs.  Suitable  tubs  for  this 
purpose  can  be  procured  from  any  fruiterer  for 
a  few  pence  each.  The  ones  we  use  are  those  in 
which  the  Canadian  Apples  are  sent  over,  these 
being  cut  down  to  18  inches  or  20  inches  and 
painted  outside  a  nice  shade  of  green. 

A  suitable  soil  for  filling  them  is  a  good  stiff 
loam,  a  little  well-rotted  cow  manure,  leaf-soil, 
mortar  rubble  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and 
superphosphate  of  lime,  the  tubs  being  filled  to 
within  3  inches  of  the  top,  placing  about 
3  inches  of  well-rotted  manure  in  the  bottom 
first.  This  filling  should  be  done  a  fortnight 
before  planting,  and  the  soil  left  during  that 
time  to  sweeten  and  settle  down.  Our  Peas 
treated  in  this  way  were  showing  buds  on  May  14. 

For  support  nothing  beats  ordinary  Hazel  Pea- 
stioks  about  5  feet  or  6  feet  high,  selecting  the 
thinnest  for  this  purpose  to  avoid  their  being 
unsightly.  When  the  buds  begin  to  show  colour 
liquid  manure  can  be  given  freely,  using  it  rather 
weak  at  first  and  increasing  its  strength  gradually. 
Cow  manure  and  soot  water  are  splendid  for  them. 
If  artificial  manures  are  used,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  much  those  containing 
nitrates,  as  this,  of  course,  causes  a  rank,  sappy 
growth  at  the  expense  of  good  blooms.  Clay's 
Fertilizer  and  Canary  Guano  are  good,  also  the 
special  Sweet  Pea  manures. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  for  this  form  of 
culture  are :  Helen  Lewis,  Etta  Dyke,  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Hardoastle  Sykes,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Sybil  Eckford,  Mrs.  Collier, 
Evelyn  Hemus,  George  Herbert,  Audrey  Crier, 
Dainty,      Princess     Victoria,     Miss    Willmott, 


Sutton's   Queen,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Watkina  and  Lord  Nelson. 

Kdwin  G.  Jackman. 
Aberdare,  South  Wales. 


Cross-fertilisation  of  Sweet  Peas. 
I  WOULD  like  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  this 
subject,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
obstinate.  After  the  very  able  letter  from  "  D. ," 
published  in  The  Garden  for  August  22,  one 
might  think  that  I  would  give  up  all  idea  of 
outside  fertilisation  ;  but  there  are  several 
things  which  do  notJseem'[clear  to  me  still.     I 
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CATTLEYA  HARRISON.^?   ALBA  STANLEY  S   VARIETY. 
(Redturd  about  mie-sixtk,) 

cannot  see  why  the  introduction  of  the  waved 
type  should  make  such  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  trueness  or  otherwise  of  their  progeny  if  my 
suggestion  is  not  tlie  correct  one.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  lately  of  Mendel  and  his  principles  of 
heredity,  and  one  might  almost  think  that  it  was 
something  newly  discovered  ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  late  Henr}'  Eckford  was  familiar 
with  these  principles  betiire  most  of  us  were  born, 
and  I  cannot  admit  that  it  clinches  the  argument, 


as  W.  Booth  seems  to  suggest.    In  ' '  Mendel  and 
His  Principles  of  Heredity,"  by  R.  C.    Punnett, 
is    this    significant    passage     concerning    Sweet 
Peas :  "  In  a  row  of  normal  plants  we  come  across 
some  healthy  ones  bearing  very  few  or  no  seeds. 
The  anthers  in  the  blooms  of  these  are  sterile, 
with  a  very  little  poor  pollen.     Any  seeds  which 
do    form    owe   their    origin    to   insects,   for  the 
stigma    or    female    part    is    quite    normal    and 
readily   sets   when   crossed.      These   seeds    give 
normal    flowers,    and    in    the    next    generation 
flowers    with    sterile    anthers    reappear   in   the 
proportion  of  1 — 3.     This  case  of  sterile  Sweet 
Pea  is  interesting   from 
its     bearing     on     the 
problem  of  sex  ;  we  have 
here  a  unisexual  flower 
—  a    female  —  suddenly 
arisen   from   the   normal 
hermaphrodite  form    by 
functional  suppression  of 
the  male  organs.    It  sug- 
gests   that    in    cases   of 
>        -  flowers  where  the  sexes 

are  separate  this  condi- 
tion may  suddenly  have 
arisen  from  the  herma- 
phrodite form." 

From    such  an  autho- 
rity we  must  admit  there 
'     *"  is  considerable  food   for 

thought  in  this.  I 
believe  that  if  we  knew 
the  life-history  of  everj' 
plant  we  would  find  that 
they  were  all  hermaphro- 
Jite  in  their  early  stage 
before  they  were  to  .a 
)  certain  degree  developed; 

,  and  who  knows  but  that 

that  degree  is  developing 
--v^__    '  in  the   Sweet   Pea   even 

now '!     Of   those    people 
who  pooh-pooh  the  idea 
of  fertilisation  by  insects 
I      would       respectfully 
ask  :    Why   is   the   Sweet  Pea   strongly  scented 
and   highly  coloured '!     It  is  generally  accepted 
by   botanists  that  the  principal    objects   in   the 
life   of   a   plant    are    self-preservation    and   the 
reproduction   and    multiplication    of    its    kind ; 
that  Nature  will  only  tolerate   self-fertilisation 
for  a  time  ;    and   that,   where  there  is  a  choice 
between    the    two    ways,    cross-fertilisation    is 
generally    preferred.      Now,    if    the   scent    and 
colour  are  not  to  attract  insects  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing,  of  what  use  are  they?  They  are  certainly 
not   there   for   the   use   of   the   insects   without 
getting   something   for   it.      Even 
before     Darwin's      time     Andrew 
Knight,   a   noted   botanist  of    his 
day,   after   experimenting  on    the 
edible  Pea,  which,  be  it  noted,  has 
neither  the  scent  nor  the  colour  of 
its  relative,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
,-"  that  self-fertilisation  could  not  go 

on    permanently.      In   conclusion, 
let  me  endorse  all  that  "  D. "  says 
about    the    desirability    of     some 
independent  authority  taking  the 
matter  up  and  experimenting  or  testing  in  the 
way  he  suggests,  which  I  think  a  very  good  one 
indeed. 

Leeds.  J.  F.  Barwise. 


CATTLEYA    HARRISON^E    ALBA 

STANLEY'S    VARIETY. 

This  beautiful  Cattleya  was  fully  described  on 
page  475  of  The  Garden  for  the  26th  ult.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pale  lemon-coloured  zone  on  the  lip.  It  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate, 
London,  N. ,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  15th  ult.,  when  it  received  a  first- 
class  certificate.  It  is  the  best  of  its  class  that 
we  have  seen. 
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GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY   WEEK. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.— Roses  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  at  the 
present  time  with  the  greatest 
success.  I  select  fairly  strong,  well- 
ripened  growths  of  the  present 
season  some  8  inches  in  length,  and 
insert  these  in  carefully-prepared  sandy  soil  in  a 
shady  border  in  rows  aboxit  9  inches  apart  and  a 
few  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Trim  off  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  cuttings  with  a  sharp  knife, 
cutting  through  the  stem  immediately  below  a 
joint,  and  insert  them  about  3  inches  to  4  inches 
deep,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  to  the  base  of  each 
one.  Bulbs  of  the  showy  Tigridias  should  now 
be  lifted.  I  tie  them  in  bundles  of  a  dozen  or 
more  bulbs  in  each,  subsequently  hanging  them 
in  a  cool  room  or  shed  to  dry  off'  and  ripen.  The 
Montbretias  succeed  better  when  planted  in  the 
autumn,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  dealt  with 
forthwith.  In  heavy  soils  it  is  better  to  make 
up  a  bed  of  lighter  soil.  A  mixture  of  light 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  together  with  some  well- 
rotted  manure,  makes  an  ideal  compost.  I  take 
out  soil  at  intervals  in  the  border,  filling  in  with 
the  prepared  material.  The  corms  should  be 
planted  3  inches  deep  and  3  inches  apart,  and  if 
placed  in  fairly  large  colonies  the  effect  in  July 
and  later  is  very  pretty  and  attractive. 

The  Oreenltovsi  and  Conaervatory. — From  this 
time  forth  the  cool  greenhouse  will  benefit  by  a 
little  artificial  heat  from  the  hot-water  pipes. 
In  potting  up  bulbs  and  other  subjects  be 
particularly  careful  always  to  use  clean  pots  and 
crocks.  Old  pots  should  be  soaked  and  washed 
quite  clean,  and  new  ones  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
clean  water  to  absorb  moisture  by  these  means. 
After  a  time  they  should  be  taken  out  and 
allowed  to  drain  dry.  Tender  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  that  have  been  used  for  beds  and 
borders   outdoors    should    be    removed    to    the 


greenhouse  or  conservatory  without  delay.  We 
may  have  a  sharp  frost  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future.  That  full  advantage  may  be  obtained 
from  light  and  sun  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months  I  am  removing  all  permanent 
shadings  from  the  glass. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — I  am  gathering  the 
last  of  my  outdoor  Tomatoes,  as  frost  may  be 
expected  at  any  time  now.  Small  weeds  are 
giving  trouble  in  beds  that  were  recently  sown 
with  Onions,  Turnips  and  other  things.  These 
are  being  hoed  over  on  fine  days,  in  this  way 
keeping  the  weeds  under  control.  My  best  lot 
of  Celery  is  just  having  its  final  bleaching 
operation  carried  out.  I  am  continuing  to  plant 
hardy  Lettuce  on  well-drained  soil  in  sunny 
aspects.  These  plants  will  stand  the  winter 
well.  Beetroot  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  con- 
venient and  stored  in  sand  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar  or 
other  quarters.  The  roots  have  finished  growth 
by  this  time,  and  if  they  are  lifted  with  care  and 
not  bruised  they  should  maintain  supplies  for  a 
long  time. 

The  Gold  Frames. — Violets  should  have  been 
planted  in  frames  some  time  since  ;  but  if  this 
has  not  yet  been  done  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
dealing  with  them.  Old  Cucumber  or  Melon 
beds  in  frames  should  be  cleared  and  made  sweet 
and  clean,  subsequently  levelling  down  the  soil 
preparatory  to  planting.  Should  there  be  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  red  spider,  a  burning  of 
sulphur  in  the  frames  will  speedily  eradicate  the 
pest.  Do  not  plant  thickly  ;  I  foot  between  the 
plants  usually  answers  very  well.  Ventilate 
freely  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  pro- 
tect from  frost  when  this  is  indicated  by  the 
atmospheric  conditions  at  the  time.  Such  plants 
as  the  fragrant  Liliums  that  have  ceased  flowering 
may  be  stood  in  the  cold  frame  forthwith. 

Hardy  Fruit. — The  work  of  the  beginner  at 
the  present  period  is  to  mark  out  quarters  it  is 
intended  to  plant  with  fruit  trees  during  the 
next  month  or  two.  A  good  conception  of  what 
is  required  is  an  important  factor  when  the  actual 
planting  has  to  be  done.  My  Raspberries  are 
now  receiving  attention.  Old  canes  are  being 
cut  out  and  the  new  ones  reduced  to  about  four 
of  the  strongest.  It  is  a  mistake  to  retain  more 
than  four  canes  to  each  stool.  Subsequent  to 
this  operation  give  the  quarters  a  heavy  mulching 
with  some  good  lasting  manure.  Suckers  from 
Plum  trees  are  frequently  left  undisturbed  too 
long.  I  make  a  rule  to  remove  them  in  good 
time  before  they  attain  much  size.  Beginners 
are  often  puzzled  to  know  why  vigorous-growing 
fruit  trees  bear  no  fruit.  The  real  reason  is  they 
need  to  be  root-pruned,  and  this  should  be  done 
forthwith.  When  gathering  fruit  see  that  it  is 
perfectly  dry  and  the  baskets  in  which  it  is 
placed  are  lined  with  some  soft  material.  No 
definite  time  can  be  given  for  gathering  and 
storing  fruit,  this  being  entirely  dependent  on 
seasonable  influences.  D.  B.  C. 


I. — THK    DKVELOF.MENT    OF  A  FIKST   'CKOWn" 

HDD.       KOTK     THK    BDD  KNFOLUET)    IN    A 

I.KAF    ANU    TIIK    YODNC  SHOOTS    I.N    THE 
AXILS   OF  THE   LEAVES. 


HOW  TO  RETAIN  OR  SECURE  BUDS 

OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
This  is  a  matter  that  has  given  much  concern 
to  novices  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum. Loose  terms  are  often  used  when 
speaking  of  retaining  or  securing  buds  of  the 
"  Autumn  (>>ueen,"  and  many  growers  have  done 
what  is  quite  wrong  in  consequence.  The 
individual  who  coined  the  oft-repeated  phrase, 
"  taking  the  bud,"  has  much  to  answer  for,  the 
misleading  character  o(  the  term  having  induced 
beginners  to  do  just  the  opposite  to  v\hat  was 
intended.     There  are   many  who  have  literally 


?.  — A  "crown"  bod  PROORBSSINli  SATI.SFAC- 
TORILY  FIVE  OR  SIX^WEEKS  AFTER  BEING 
RETAINED. 

"  taken  "  the  buds  from  their  plants  by  removing 
every  one,  in  consequence  of  which  no  further 
buds  have  evolved  and  no  flowers  have  developed 
on  them.  To  "  take  "  the  buds  is  really  to  retain 
them,  i.e.,  they  are  left  on  the  plants.  This  is 
simple  enough,  but  to  appreciate  the  true 
significance  of  the  term  it  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  different  kinds  of  buds  that  each 
Chrysanthemum  develops  in  the  course  of  a 
season's  growth.  The  natural  functions  of  a 
Chrysanthemum  plant  in  regard  to  bud  produc- 
tion are  several  and  interesting,  and  may  be 
described  as  follows  :  Each  plant  produces  what 
is  more  generally  known  as  a  "break"  bud.  The 
"  break  "  bud  is  usually  developed  in  late  spring 
or  early  summer,  and  has  the  effect  of  causing 
the  plant  to  break  into  or  evolve  a  number  of 
fresh  shoots,  in  this  way  ensuring  a  more  bushy 
plant.  To  the  uninitiated  this  "break"  bud 
would  hardly  be  noticed. 

In  due  course,  especially  in  the  case  of 
plants  for  exhibition  purposes,  another  bud 
is  developed  on  each  plant.  This  is  known 
as  a  first  "crown"  bud.  It  is  the  "crown" 
buds  that  invariably  worry  the  beginner,  as 
he  is  usually  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  and  the  character  of  the 
buds  as  they  are  evolved.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  character  of  a  "crown"  bud  is  very  similar 
to  the  "  break  "  bud  already  described.  By  its 
development  a  "  jrown  "  bud  causes  the  plant  to 
break  into  fresh  young,  non-flowering  growths 
immediately  around  it,  and  unless  the  "  crown" 
bud  be  scoured  or  retained  (this  latter  is  the  better 
terra  to  use),  the  bud  soon  becomes  worthless 
for  producing  large  and  handsome  blooms. 
Fig.  1  serves  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
character  and  development  of  the  "crown  "  bud. 
It  is  not  easy  to  photograph  or  illustrate  in  its 
early  history,  as  this  kind  of  bud  is  usually 
hidden  among  the  young  shoots  that  are  evolved 
at  the  sime  time.  In  the  illustration  alluded  to 
the  first  "  crown  "  bud  can  be  seen  at  the  apex  of 
the  growth,  with  a  narrow  attenuated  leaf  or 
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bract  enfolding  it.  Fresh  young  shoots  will  be 
observed  around  it,  each  one  developed  in  the 
axil  of  a  leaf.  What  the  beginner  must  do  in 
such  eiroumstanees  is  determined  by  what  his 
requirements  two  or  three  months  hence  may  be. 
As  a  rule  first  "crown"  buds  are  developed  in  May 
and  June,  and  sometimes  earlier.  First  "  crown  " 
buds,  as  a  rule,  produce  the  largest  flowers, 
although  the  latter  are  sometime  devoid  of  the 
best  and  richest  colours.  Frequently  these  early 
buds,  if  retained,  would  produce  their  flowers  too 
early  for  the  grower's  purposes,  so  that  there  are 
two  or  three  considerations  to  be  observed  when 
determining  whether  or  not  to  retain  the  first 
"crown''  buds  when  they  are  evolved.  This 
question  of  suitability  of  time  of  flowering  is  a 
matter  that  each  grower  has  to  determine  for 
himself,  so  that  we  cannot  advise  him.  As- 
suming he  wishes  to  retain  the  first  "crown" 
bud,  the  grower  must  proceed  to  remove  the 
small  shoots  that  surround  it.  In  their  earliest 
stages  the  fresh  young  growths  are  very  brittle 
and  break  out  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
with  the  greatest  ease.  When  the  last  growth 
is  removed  the  bud  is  then  retained,  and  stands 
at  the  apex  of  the  older  shoot  quite  alone.  In 
conseciuence  of  this  treatment  the  whole  of  the 
sap  of  this  branch  is  diverted  to  the  bud,  and  this 
latter  begins  to  swell  and  expand,  thus  giving 
promise  of  producing  a  large  flower  in  the 
flowering  season.  In  Fig.  '2  a  first  "crown" 
bud,  which  we  here  remark  differs  very  con- 
siderabl}'  in  the  numerous  varieties  in  cultivation, 
is  shown  progressing  very  satisfactorily  ;  in 
fact,  within  a  week  or  two  it  will  be  necessary  to 
place  such  plants  under  glass  as  a  protection 
against  frost. 

The  beginner  may  now  ask.  What  is  a  second 
"crown"  bud?  Second  "crown''  buds  are 
almost  identical  with  first  "  crown  "  buds,  the 
only  difference  being  their  naturally  later  period 


4. — HOW  TO  ENSURE  A  riRACEFUL  SPRAY  OF 
BLOOMS.  NOTE  THAT  S0PEBFLUOBS  BUDS 
HAVE   BEEN  REMOVED. 

of  development  and  the  beauty  of  their  form  as 
the  flowers  are  developed.  How  are  second 
"  crown  "  buds  developed  'i  may  be  asked.  When 
second  "crown"  buds  are  to  be  retained  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  first  "  crown  "  bud  as 
soon  as  it  is  evolved  and  grow  on  one  or  more  of 
the  fresh  young  shoots  that  surround  it.  These 
will  in  due  course — generally  from  a   month  to 


3. — A  SPRAT  OR  CLUSTER  OF  "TERMINAL"  BUDS. 

six  weeks — evolve  their  second  "  crown  "  buds, 
and  these  should  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  as  was  recommended  for  first  "  crown  " 
buds  when  they  were  retained. 

Now,  for  decorative  uses  many  growers  prefer 
what  are  known  to  the  initiated  as  "  terminal  " 
buds.  These  "terminal"  buds  are  always 
evolved,  sooner  or  later,  on  plants  that  have 
been  grown  on  unhindered.  They  mark  the 
termination  of  the  plant's  growth,  and  hence  are 
described  as  "terminal"  buds.  "Terminal" 
buds  are  developed  in  clusters,  and  if  all  the 
buds  are  allowed  to  develop  very  beautiful 
sprays  of  blossoms  are  ultimately  evolved.  It  is 
inconvenient  in  some  instances  to  permit  this, 
however.  Sometimes  the  clusters  of  "  terminal" 
buds  are  too  densely  crowded,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  flowers  to  do  themselves 
justice.  Fig.  ,3  is  a  fair  illustration  of  a  spray  or 
cluster  of  "  terminal "  buds.  This  is  less 
crowded  than  many,  but,  were  all  these  buds 
allowed  to  develop  the  beautiful  flowers  might 
unduly  crowd  one  another.  Readers  should  note 
that  there  are  no  young  shoots  surrounding  these 
buds,  as  were  observed  in  Fig.  1.  More  interest- 
ing and  prettier  sprays  of  blossoms  may  be 
brought  into  effect  by  reducing  the  number  of 
"  terminal  "  buds  in  each  cluster.  Fig.  4  shows 
how  this  may  be  done.  The  number  of  buds  has 
been  reduced  to  three,  and  these  are  left  as 
nearly  equi-distant  as  possible.  By  these  means 
each  individual  bloom  will  have  room  to  develop 
without  overlapping  its  neighbour,  and  a  charm- 
ing spray  of  blossoms  be  developed  in  consequence. 

There  are  readers,  doubtless,  who  prefer  to  have 
one  large  bloom  on  each  shoot  that  produces  the 
"terminal''  buds.  Should  this  be  so,  all  the 
smaller  buds  must  be  removed  and  the  largest 
and  best-shaped  one  in  the  cluster  retained  for 
this  purpose.  Fig.  •")  shows  a  "terminal"  bud 
treated  in  this  fashion. 


PROTECTING   DAHLIAS. 

It  is  a  pity  that  these  plants  do  not  withstand 
frost,  as  herbaceous  plants  are  at  this  season 
becoming  weaker  in  the  production  of  flowers  ; 
indeed,  the  majority  of  them  have  quite  ceased 
to  blossom,  and  border  Chrysanthemums  with 
Michaelmas  Daisies  are  the  only  kinds  that  can 
compete  with  the  Dahlia,  but,  unlike  the  latter, 
they  are  not  spoiled  by  early  frosts.     The  single- 


flowered.  Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias  are  very 
useful  for  cutting  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dwelling-house  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  and 
when  the  plants  are  destroyed  a  serious  shortage 
of  flowers  occurs  in  many  gardens,  so  that  extra 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  prolong  the 
supply.  Early  frosts  are  usually  not  so  searching 
as  those  that  prevail  later,  so  that  a  top  covering 
will  do  much  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
blooms.  Where  the  plants  are  grown  close 
together  in  blocks  or  in  rows  in  the  borders,  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  protect  them  by  driving  in 
a  few  posts  strong  enough  to  bear  some  cross- 
laths  and  mats  or  scrim.  The  latter  need  only 
be  put  on  at  night,  and  can  be  removed  every 
morning  about  nine  o'clock.  Where  the  plants 
are  grown  singly  a  few  of  the  best  should  be 
selected  for  protection.  Three  stakes  and  a 
single  mat  will  be  sufficient  for  each  plant. 
Earwigs  are  very  troublesome  and  soon  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  They  may  be  trapped  in 
flower-pots  partially  filled  with  moss  or  hay, 
between  two  pieces  of  dry  boards  and  in  Broad 
Bean  stalks.  If  Vaporite  or  Alphol  are  used 
according  to  the  directions  supplied  with  them, 
earwigs  will  be  beaten.  Avon. 


A  CATCH  CABBAGE  CROP. 

The  amateur's  garden  is  often  without  green 
vegetables  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  deficiency 
is  felt  for  a  considerable  period  after  ;  much  of 
the  garden  may,  in  consequence,  be  unproductive. 
This  to  a  great  extent  may  be  avoided  by  having 
a  good  supply  of  plants  for  later  cropping. 
Young,  small,  sweet  Cabbages  are  at  least  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve  profitable  and  palatable. 
By  the  term  young,  small,  sweet  Cabbages  I 
mean  those  free  from  coarseness  and  having 
compact  hearts.  These  are  the  sorts  I  advise 
the  amateur  to  sow  during  September  and  early 
October,  as  if  sown  thinly  on  a  well-drained 
exposed  border  the  plants  will  winter  well  and 
give  a  succession  of  planting  material  from 
February  to  May.  Thin  sowing  is,  however,  a 
most  essential  detail,  because  plants  which  are 
crowded  in  the  seed-bed  winter  badly  and  are  weak 
and  unprofitable.  Veitch's  Earliest,  Sutton's 
Favourite  and  Carter's  Early  Spring  are  all  good 
varieties  for  this  sowing.  G.  W.  B. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Bulbs  in  Orass. — It  is  unfortunate  that  com- 
paratively few  town  gardens  afford  much  scope 
for  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  in  grass  such  as  one 
sees  in  our  public  parks  and  gardens,  for  there  is 
no  system  that  is  equal  to  it  in  charm.  Wherever 
it  is  possible  to  have  even  a  few  Crocuses,  that 
will  be  better  than  nothing  at  all,  but  it  is  only 
when  accommodation  can  be  provided  for 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Dog's-tooth  Violets 
and  others  that  the  full  delight  of  the  culture  is 
ensured. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  utmost  care  shall 
be  taken  in  the  manner  of  planting,  for  if  the 
bulbs  are  put  in  formal  rows  the  effect  will  be 
the  reverse  of  natural  and  attractive.  The 
easiest  method  of  placing  the  bulbs  for  planting 
is  to  take  up  a  stand  in  some  convenient  spot 
and  thence  throw  handfuls  of  bulbs  in  all 
directions,  and  wherever  these  stop  after  their 
travels  let  them  be  planted.  There  can  then  be  no 
suspicion  of  systematic  setting,  and  the  picture 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  will  be  far  more 
delightful  as  a  consequence.  If  the  bulbs  all 
fall  singly,  planting  should  be  done  with  the  aid 
of  one  of  Barr's  excellent  planters,  as  these 
readily  cut  through  the  turf,  lift  out  this  with 
the  soil  beneath  and  permit  the  bulb  to  be  placed 
at  any  desired  depth  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  in  position 
the  soil  and  turf  are  replaced  and  made  as  firm 
as  the  surrounding  grass.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  bulbs  will  run  together 
in  clusters,  in  which  case  a  piece  of  turf  of 
sufficient  area  should  be  lifted,  the  soil  beneath 
taken  out,  the  subsoil  loosened  and  enriched  with 
a  little  manure  if  necessary,  some  of  the  good  top 
soil  put  back,  the  bulbs  set  in  position  and  then 
the  soil  and  turf  replaced  again,  taking  care 
to  see  that  it  is  made  quite  firm. 

One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  of  the 
cultivation  of  bulbs  in  grass  is  that  one  cannot 
cut  the  grass  until  the  foliage  of  the  bulbs  is 
dead,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  this  is  done 
the  bulbs  will  steadily  get  weaker  and  weaker 
and  in  the  end  fail  to  develop  flowers  at  all.  One 
would  not,  therefore,  put  bulbs  in  the  more  con- 
spicuous portions  of  the  lawn,  but  choose  corners 
where  the  little  inevitable  untidiness  would  not 
prove  too  much  of  an  eyesore  to  the  ultra- 
fastidious  visitor. 

Bulbs  in  Window-boxes. — To  finish  a  house 
the  amateur  gardener  must  have  window-boxes, 
and,  having  them,  must  furnish  them  so  that  they 
will  be  attractive  at  practically  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  he  cannot 
have  them  a  blaze  of  floral  beauty  during  the 
winter  months,  but  he  can  then  have  one  or  two 
small  conifers,  which  will  relieve  the  flatness 
and  monotony,  and  in  the  meantime  the  bulbs 
that  have  been  put  in  for  the  spring  display  will 
be  coming  along  splendidly.  An  excellent 
system  on  which  to  work,  it  only  one  box  is  at 
command,  is  to  fill  it  with  really  good  soil  in  the 
spring  for  the  summer  plants,  and  when  these 
are  over  to  remove  them  and  place  the  conifers 
and  the  bulbs  in  the  same  soil,  or  merely  add  a 
little  fresh  in  which  to  place  the  roots.  For  the 
majority  of  boxes  I  think  that  nothing  equals  a 
light  blue  Hyacinth,  such,  for  example,  as  Grand 
Maitre,  with  Sir  Watkin  Narcissi  ;  but  it  is  easy 
for  anyone  to  choose  selections  of  one,  two  or  more 
kinds  or  varieties  to  liis  own  taste.  The  bulbs 
should  be  set  as  low  down  as  the  depth  of  the 
box  will  permit,  and  it  is  advantageous  to  surface 
over  with  a  thin  layer  of  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse. 
It  is  much  better,  where  it  can  be  made  con- 
venient, to  have  two  sets  of  boxes  for  each 
window,  as  one  can  then  be  brought  on  in  the 
garden  while  the  other  is  in  beauty,  and  fresh  soil 
suitable  for  the  plants  grown  can  be  put  in  when 
required.  The  winter  course  is  then  to  fill  the 
summer  box  with  handsome  little  shrubs,  place 
the  bulbs  in  the  reserve  box,  and  put  it  into 
position  when  the  plants  are  well  advanced  for 
flowering.  Horace  J.  Wkiciht. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

A  LITTLE   more    fire-heat    must  now   be 
supplied   when   the  weather  is  dull 
and  the  nights  cold,  or  plants  may 
suffer   from   damping.     This  can   be 
^     avoided  by  judicious  watering,  airing 
and     firing — three    great    points    in 
successful  plant-growing  in  winter.     All  plants 
of  a  tender  character   should   now   be  brought 
under  cover. 

Cyclamen  should  now  be  placed  in  pits  that  are 
heated  and  carefully  watered.  Allow  plenty  of 
room  between  the  pots  so  that  there  is  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Primulas  may  be  placed  in 
dryer  quarters  ;  these  do  very  well  on  shelves  in 
greenhouses  or  in  low  pits,  and  fancy  Pelar- 
goniums should  be  stood  in  a  similar  position. 
Zonals  which  are  to  give  flowers  all  the  winter 
should  be  brought  inside  and  placed  in  a  light 
structure  near  the  glass  and  where  the  heat  can 
be  when  necessary  kept  up  to  55°. 

Chrysanthemums. — Continue  to  house  these, 
but  be  careful  not  to  overcrowd  or  mildew  will 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  watering  should  be 
done  early  in  the  day  to  avoid  water  standing 
about  at  night. 

Fruit   Houses. 

Melons. — Ripen  off  these  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  they  will  not  be  much  in  request  now  the 
weather  is  cooler. 

Peaches  ami  Nectarines. — Keep  these  trees 
well  supplied  with  water  and  syringe  daily  till 
the  foliage  begins  to  drop.  In  the  early  house, 
where  the  leaves  are  ripe  they  may  be  brushed 
off  and  the  house  used  to  store  more  plants. 
Heat,  however,  must  not  be  used. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Many  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  now 
be  ripe  and  should  be  most  carefully  gathered. 
The  choicer  varieties  grown  on  walls  and  bushes 
should  be  gone  over  several  times,  as  in  most 
eases  they  will  not  all  be  ready  at  the  same 
time.  Pears  require  very  careful  handling,  or 
they  become  bruised  quickly.  They  should  be 
lifted  gently  in  a  horizontal  position,  and,  if 
ripe,  they  will  part  readily  from  the  spur,  when 
they  should  be  placed  on  some  soft  wood  wool 
and  conveyed  to  the  fruit-room  ;  the  above 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  Apples. 
Later  varieties  ought  to  be  left  on  the  trees  for 
some  time  yet.  Early-fruiting  varieties  may  now 
be  lifted  or  root-pruned,  as  may  be  necessary. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Cucumbers. — These  should  be  top-dressed  little 
and  often  and  be  kept  in  a  growing  medium  of 
about  70°.  Do  not  let  the  plants  bear  too  heavily 
at  the  start,  as  it  is  useless  to  grow  more  fruits 
than  are  wanted,  and  the  plants  will  bear  longer 
if  gently  cropped.  The  -second  batch  of  plants 
should  now  be  ready  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
(jld  ones,  as  it  is  from  these  plants  we  expect 
the  winter  supply. 

Potatoes,  if  not  all  lifted,  should  be  taken  up 
at  once  and  stored  as  recommended  in  a  former 
calendar.  It  any  disease  is  prevalent,  burn  all 
the  affected  haulm. 

Caulifloipcrs  sown  last  month  must  now  be 
pricked  out,  some  being  put  into  cool  frames  and 
others  on  a  warm  border  under  a  wall.  Cauli- 
flowers are  much  hardier  than  many  people 
suppose,  and  if  brought  up  hardy  are  much  more 
useful  and  produce  better  results. 

Mushroom  Beds. — Collect  material  tor  making 
up   these   beds.      Good   fresh    droppings     from 
corn-fed  horses  are  the  best  tor  the  purpose. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardalee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

CoiLOOYNE  CRISTATA. — This  is  One  of  the  most 
useful  and  easily-managed  Orchids  we  have,  and 
with  very  little  experience  any  lover  of  Orchids 
may  with  ordinary  care  succeed  with  it.  As 
this  beautiful  species  naturally  flowers  early  in 
the  year,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  means  of 
maintaining  a  genial  temperature  of  55°  to  60° 
at  that  period,  in  order  to  enable  tke  blossoms  to 
expand  freely  ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  it  thrives  under  perfectly  cool  treat- 
ment, and  an  ordinary  greenhouse  suits  it  well. 

Cyclamen. — Full  exposure  at  night,  with  the 
accompanying  dew,  is  now  making  these  grow 
apace,  and  every  means  should  be  taken  to  still 
further  encourage  their  growth.  A  light  top- 
dressing  should  now  be  given.  Clay's  Fertilizer 
and  Thompson's  Manure  applied  in  equal  pro- 
portions and  mixed  with  sifted  soil  suits  them 
well.  Very  little  shading,  if  any,  will  be 
required  from  this  time  onwards,  but  abundance 
of  air  will  at  all  times  be  needed. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Planting  Raspberries. — It  is  far  better  to  plant 
in  October,  if  this  is  possible,  than  to  leave  such 
important  work  until  spring,  for  the  plants  will 
become  rooted  before  the  winter  and  start  away 
vigorously  in  the  spring.  Rows  of  Raspberry 
canes  should  not  be  less  than  6  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  in  the  rows  require  a  distance  of 
IS  inches  between  them.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  training  the  plants  is  to  have  two 
wires  stretched  between  poles,  the  lower  one 
about  18  inches  or  2  feet  and  the  upper  one 
3  feet  or  4  feet  away  from  the  ground. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Late  Vines. — The  most  important  work  with 
late  Vines  will  be  preserving  the  fruit.  To  get 
bunches  of  the  best  quality  all  through  the 
winter  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  warmth 
to  raise  the  night  temperature  and  dry  up  ex- 
cessive moisture.  A  very  little  fire-heat  will 
arrest  decay.  It  often  happens  that  vineries  are 
used  to  shelter  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
plants,  and  with  continued  supplies  of  moisture 
to  the  latter  the  Grapes  are  injured.  In  such 
cases  I  advise  cutting  the  crop  and  bottling  it. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Spinach  for  Late  Spring. — Where  Spinach 
sown  in  the  ordinary  way — that  is,  in  July  or 
August — has  proved  a  failure,  I  advise  sowing 
now.  Though  there  is  no  produce  during  the 
winter,  there  will  be  a  grand  supply  in  March 
and  later,  when  vegetables  are  scarce.  Spinach 
sown  late  does  not  get  killed  by  frost.  Sow 
thinly  and  do  not  thin  till  early  spring,  when 
the  plants  may  be  cut  out  for  use  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle. 

Endive  and  Lettuce. — Plant  out  the  last  batch 
of  Endive,  lalso  some  more  Lettuce.  A  good 
batch  of  Paris  Market  Lettuce  planted  out 
now  in  a  cool  house  or  roomy  pit  will  afford 
some  delicious  and  useful  hearts  about  Christmas. 

Flower  Garden. 

Violets. — These  are  often,  through  press  of 
work,  left  out  in  the  border  later  in  the  autumn 
than  they  should  be,  and  consequently  do  not 
get  established  in  their  new  quarters  early 
enough.  This  makes  all  the  difference  to  the 
fl»wers  during  the  winter.  As  a  rule,  particu- 
larly in  Midland  and  Northern  districts,  the  end 
of  September,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  first  week  in 
October,  is  late  enough  for  placing  the  plants  in 
frames. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums. — See  that  the  plants 
are  properly  supported  with  neat  stakes  and  ties, 
but  avoid  bundling  them  up  too  closely  or 
tightly.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners, ) 

Aahwellthorpe,   Norwich. 
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THE    LATE    MR.    GEORGE 
NICHOLSON. 

As  briefly  noted  in  The  Garden  last  week, 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  Nicholson, 
ex-curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  'ZOth 
^  ult.  Bj'  his  death  horticulture  and 
botany  have  lost  an  ardent  disciple, 
while  a  large  number  of  people  in  many  walks  of 
life  have  lost  a  devoted  friend.  In  one  position 
or  another  Mr.  Nicholson  was  connected  with 
Kew  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  was  the  son  of  a  York- 
shire nurseryman,  and  commenced  his  horticultural 
Cireer  in  his  father's  nursery  at  Ripon,  subse- 
quently moving  to  Messrs.  Fislier  and  Holmes'  at 
Sheffield,  Messrs.  Low  and  Co. 's,  Clapton,  and  La 
Muette,  Paris.  He  entered  Kew  in  I.S73,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  as  clerk  to  the  curator,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Smith,  and  succeeded  to  the 
curatorship  in  1886,  a  position  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  in  July,  1901,  on  account  of  serious 
lieart  trouble. 

As  a  boy  Mr.  Nicholson  is  recorded  as  being 
•'a  brilliant  student,''  and  this  trait  in  his 
character  was  more  fully  developed  in  after  life. 
As  a  horticulturist  and  botanist  he  combined  the 
two  phases  as  few  people  can,  and  was  excellent 
in  both  ;  nor  were  these  the  only  subjects  of  which 
he  was  master,  for  he  had  an  exceptionally  wide 
knowledge  on  a  great  variety  of  suljjects. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
leading  British  botanists  in  the  country,  and  at 
one  time  he  possessed  a  very  complete  collection 
of  dried  British  plants.  His  knowledge  of  culti- 
vated plants  was  also  phenomenal.  His  special 
forti:  was  hardy  plants,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
take  him  a  specimen  that  he  could  not  name  at 
once  or  suggest  its  affiaity,  while  in  many  instances 
he  could  quote  references  off-hand.  The  result  of 
his  great  knowledge  was  presented  to  horticul- 
turists at  large  in  the  encyclopedia  of  plants 
published  in  1888,  which  has  acquired  world-wide 
fame  under  the  title  of  "  Nicholson's  Dictionary 
of  Gardening. "  This  work  he  edited,  and  it  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  the 
student  of  horticulture  can  possess.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  prepared  numerous  articles  and  mono- 
graphs on  trees  and  shrubs,  two  of  the  most 
important  being  monographs  of  the  genera  Acer 
and  Querous. 

In  1893  Mr.  Nichoteon  served  as  a  judge  for 
the  horticultural  section  of  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion, and  he  spent  several  months  visiting  the 
leading  gardens  in  the  United  States.  Notes  of 
his  journey  may  be  found  in  the  Kew  Bulletin 
for  February,  1894.  In  recognition  of  his  scien- 
tific work  Mr.  Nicholson  was  made  an  Associate 
of  the  LinnseaQ  Society  in  188(>,  and  he  became  a 
Fellow  a  few  years  later.  In  1894  he  was  awarded 
a  'Veitchian  medal,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  awarded  the  'V^ictoria  Medal  of  Honour  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  189.5 
■Vol.  XLVIII.  of  The  G.irden  was  dedicated  to 
him,  while  in  1901  he  was  the  distinguished 
Kewite  selected  to  occupy  the  post  of  honour  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild.  Although  such 
an  ardent  worker  Mr.  Nicholson  found  time  for 
recreation,  and  until  the  breakdown  of  his  health 
he  was  an  expert  swimmer  and  mountaineer, 
while  he  was  also  a  good  tennis  player. 

After  his  retirement  in  1901  he  intended  to 
revise  "Loudon's  Enoyclopajdia  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs "  or  prepare  another  work  on  similar 
lines,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  the  idea  through 
the  extension  of  his  malady.  During  the  conva- 
lescent periods  of  his  seven  years'  retirement  he 
took  in  hand  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  Roj'al  Gardens,  Kew, 
his  attention  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  being  given  almost  entirely  to  butterflies 
and  moths,  and  he  was  a  familiar  figure  saunter- 
ing about  with  net  and  poison-bottle.  For  the 
last  six  months  he  had  been  a  confirmed  invalid, 


and  had  been  rarely  free  from  pain.  Until  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  however,  he  was  able 
to  be  taken  into  the  gardens  in  a  bath-chair, 
where  he  keenly  appreciated  the  sight  of  the 
trees  and  flowers  he  had  known  and  loved  so  long. 

A  funeral  service  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
23rd  ult.,  at  Christ  Church,  Richmond,  after 
which  the  body  was  removed  to  the  Woking 
Crematorium.  The  service  was  attended  by  the 
Director  and  most  of  his  old  colleagues  at  Kew, 
while  numerous  friends  were  present.  As  a 
tribute  to  his  memory  and  work  the  Director  and 
staff  at  Kew  sent  a  wreath  composed  of  coloured 
foliage  of  Oak  and  Maple,  intermixed  with  sprays 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

The  sympathy  of  all  friends  is  with  Mr. 
Nicholson's  son  and  with  his  brother  and  sisters. 


A    RECENT    PORTRAIT   01"   THE    LATE    MR.   OtOROE 
NICHOLSON. 

and  especially  with  his  sister  who  had  been  his 
devoted  companion  since  the  sad  death  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  within  a  few  years  of  their 
marriage. 
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Sweet  Peas  from  Wrexham. 
Mr.  G.  Aitkens,  Erddig  Park,  Wrexham, 
sent  on  the  14th  ult.  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Sweet  Peas,  many  of  them  possessing  stout 
stems  15  inches  to  18  inches  long.  The  blooms, 
too.  were  quite  as  large  as  those  seen  in 
July  and  the  fragrance  was  most  welcome.  He 
writes  ;  "  I  am  sending  for  your  table  a  few 
flowers  of  Sweet  Peas  gathered  on  September  14 
off  plants  that  were  sown  in  January,  and 
maybe  you  will  gather  from  them  how  well 
these  great  favourites  compensate  us  for  the 
trouble  bestowed  upon  them.  I  believe,  should 
we  get  anything  like  good  weather,  with  a  few 
days  of  sunshine,  there  would  be  as  fine  flowers 
as  any  we  have  cut  this  year." 


Autumn  Flowers  from  Duns. 
Dr.  McWatt  of  Morelands,  Duns,  N.B.,  sends 
us  a  splendid  collection  of  autumn  flowers,  which 
we  specially  welcome  now  that  the  gardens  are 
beginning  to  look  shabby.  Among  them  we 
notice    some    very    good    hybrid    Delphiniums, 


which  Dr.  Me  Watt  has  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
February  of  this  year.  These  include  dark  blue 
and  white  forms.  Perovskia  atriplicifolia  is  a 
Himalayan  plant  that  we  do  not  often  see,  and 
of  which  Dr.  McWatt  sends  a  fine  spike,  the 
blue  flowers  being  particularly  pleasing,  and 
reminding  one  very  much  of  a  Spirasa.  Among 
the  Heaths  sent  we  notice  the  white  St.  Dabeoc's 
(Dabo?eia  polifolia  alba)  and  the  red,  white  and 
pink  flowering  forms  of  Calluna  vulgaris,  and  also 
the  golden-foliaged  one,  all  of  which  are  very 
handsome  at  this  season.  The  other  flowers 
included  Erigerons  of  several  species,  such  as 
speciosus,  glaucus  and  mueronatus,  and  also  the 
pretty  little  Lobelia  angulata,  which,  with  its 
small  white  tinged  blue  flowers,  is  a  fine  plant 
for  carpet  beds  or  for  edges. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnawGPB,— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  de»ire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica' 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.  C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  ahmUd 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN, 
information    about    bedding: 

Fuchsias  {Miss  D.).— It  is  now  too  late  to 
strike  cuttings  of  Fuchsias  taken  from  the  open 
ground,  but  with  a  little  care  the  old  plants  may 
be  kept  safely  througli  the  winter,  and  these 
will  flower  more  freely  out  of  doors  next  season 
than  the  young  ones  would.  The  best  time  to 
lift  them  is  towards  the  end  of  September.  Any 
very  long  shoots  may  be  shortened  back  for  the 
convenience  of  handling,  but  they  should  not  be 
pruned  more  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
The  lifting  must  be  carefully  done,  and  the 
plants  be  at  once  potted,  using  pots  only  suffi- 
ciently large  to  take  the  roots  comfortably. 
After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  stood  out  of 
doors  and  given  a  thorough  watering  through  a 
rosed  water-pot,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  settle  the 
soil  in  its  place.  Then,  after  being  allowed  to 
drain,  they  may  be  taken  into  the  conservatory, 
where  they  should  pass  the  winter  safely.  At 
that  season  an  occasional  watering,  say,  once  a 
month,  will  be  sufficient  for  them.  As  your 
conservatory  is  unheated,  the  better  plan  during 
severe  weather  will  be  to  stand  your  Fuchsias 
on  the  floor,  as  far  away  from  the  glass  as 
possible,  and  cover  them  with  sheets  of  paper. 
This  will  keep  out  several  degrees  of  frost.  For 
the  convenience  of  covering  they  may  be  stood 
closely  together.  On  no  account  water  them 
during  frosty  weather.  This  treatment  is  pre- 
ferable to  keeping  them  quite  dry  in  a  dark 
place.  In  spring,  before  growth  recommences,  the 
shoots  may  be  shortened  back  sufficiently  for  the 
plants  to  form  shapely  specimens,  but  they  should 
not  be  hard  pruned. 

Violet  punneps.  Tulips  and  Wallfloweps 

{E.  M,  L.  i>.).— The  runners  you  desire  to  plant  in  Sep- 
tember would  be  no  use  whatever  for  flowering  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  but  would  make  extra  large  plants 
for  planting  in  open  beds  next  .^pril  and  for  flowering 
during  the  winter  following  It  would  be  far  better,  if 
winter  bloom  is  the  aim,  to  plant  the  fine  examples  of 
Princess  of  Wales  in  the  frame  in  the  month  named,  and 
divest  them  at  that  time  of  all  superrtuous  runners. 
Treat  the  latter  as  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame,  and  plant 
them  in  well-prepared  soil  in  April,  1900.  These  un- 
flowered  runners  may  be  put  in  boxes  or  pricked  out 
under  a  hand-light.  The  best  white-flowered  plant  we 
know  for  the  Tulip-bed  is  the  double  white  Arabia, 
which,  flowering  a  little  later  than   the  single  form,  i:i 
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usually  just  in  flower  with  September- pi  an  ted  Tulips, 
anr],  if  the  latter  be  of  a  scarlet  or  red  tone,  the  effect 
will  be  excellent.  The  Arabis  should  be  pricked  out 
f'-eely  over  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  Tulips  are  planted. 
The  Alyssum,  we  fear,  would  not  flower  early  enough  even  if 
autumn-sown.  Provided  the  Wallflower  seedlings  have 
room  for  development,  they  will  be  all  right  till  required 
for  their  permanent  positions.  If  the  plants  are  becoming 
drawn,  remove  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Dwarfness,  how- 
ever, is  more  dependent  upon  the  variety  than  any  sub- 
sequent treatment,  while  thin  sowing  of  the  seeds  or 
early  transplanting  of  the  seedlings  will  materially  assist 
in  keeping  them  true  to  their  type  in  this  respect. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Tea  Roses  for  autumn  planting* 

{Robert  L.)  — Vou  cannot  do  better  than  ask  for 
the  plants  on  the  seedling  or  cutting  Briar. 
Own-root  plants  would  be  best,  but  they  are  not 
easily  obtained,  and  when  they  are  they  would 
be  pot-grown  and  only  fit  to  plant  out  in  the  late 
spring.  As  a  rule,  Tea  Roses  on  the  Briar  give 
every  satisfaction,  especially  if  the  soil  is  pre- 
pared for  them.  There  should  be  at  least  2  feet 
6  inches  depth  of  good  soil,  in  which  some  well- 
decayed  manure  and  half-inch  bones  are  incor- 
porated. If  the  soil  is  light,  add  cow  manure 
liberally  ;  if  heavy,  add  some  gritty  material. 
The  beds  in  both  cases  should  be  raised  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  ground  level.  A  few 
varieties  of  Tea  Roses  that  would  grow  well  in  a 
northern  garden  are  Mme.  Lambard,  Marie  van 
Tloutte,  Anna  Olivier,  Marie  d'Orleans,  Souvenir 
de  Wm,  Robinson,  Hon.  p]dith  Gifford,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Francisca 
Kruger,  Dr.  Grill,  G.  Nabonnand,  Lady  Roberts, 
Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,  Maman 
Cochet,  Peace,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  White 
Maman  Cochet.  A  few  good  crimson  Hybrid 
I'erpetuals  are  Hugh  Dickson,  Commandant 
V'elix  Faure,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ulrieh  Brunner, 
Ella  Gordon,  Dr.  Andry,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier, 
Eugene  Fiirst,  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Roses  budded  in  June  iAmateur).~X&  the 
budding  was  done  so  early  it  is  quite  natural  for  the  buds 
In  start  into  growth  In  such  a  season  as  we  have  had. 
We  should  allow  them  to  grow,  merely  pinching  off  the 
flower-buds,  but  do  not  cut  away  any  Briar  growth.  Such 
precocious  buda-are  rarely  any  good  the  first  season,  and 
we  always  cut  them  back  to  one  eye  in  February,  when 
we  remove  the  Briar  growths.  Seedling  Briars  are  equally 
as  easy  to  bud  as  Briar  cuttings,  the  bud  being  inserted 
where  the  root-stem  commences  just  beneath  the 
branches.  So  long  as  the  germ  of  the  bud  is  intact  the 
inside  need  not  be  perfectly  level.  If  you  cut  the  wood 
rather  thinly  it  will  come  out  easily  without  leaving 
any  indentation  near  the  bud. 

Roses  fOP  exhibition  (E.  W.  C.).  — On  the  whole 
your  list  is  a  good  one,  but  we  think  it  would  have  been 
b(8t  if  you  had  had  fewer  sorts  and  more  plants  of  the 
very  best.  One  hundred  varieties  constitute  a  very 
amiiitious  collection,  unless  you  mean  to  go  in  for  showing 
laigely.  Amon^-^  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Horace  Vernet  and  Xavier  Olibo  would  need  to  be  budded 
annually  in  order  to  obtain  their  blooms  of  exhibition 
standard  ;  indeed,  you  would  do  well  to  plant  some  Briar 
cuttings  and  bud  a  few  of  several  sorts,  in  order  to  pro- 
long the  season  of  flowering.  Instead  of  Mile.  Eugenie 
Verdier  we  recommend  Pride  of  Waltham,  and  instead  of 
Jean  Liabaud  plant  Victor  Hugo,  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
8hr»uld  be  replaced  by  Commandant  Felix  Faure.  Vou 
have  got  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  very  much  mixed,  and 
B'piile  de  Neige  tpelongs  to  neither  class  ;  this  is  a  Hybrid 
Noisette.  Instead  of  Betty,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Boule  de  Xeige,  Francisca  Kruger,  Homere,  President 
and  Etoile  de  Lyon  we  recommend  .Melanie  Soupert, 
Rene  Wilmart  Urban,  Tennyson,  Medea,  Sylph,  Celia  and 
A.  H.  Gray. 

Rose    Baby     Dorothy     as     a    pot    plant 

(/i.  A'  /A).— This  pretty  little  pot  plant  should  be  re- 
pfttted  as  soon  as  the  blooms  are  over.  As  a  rule,  the 
growers  produce  them  in  very  small  pots  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  plants,  and  they  would  certainly  need 
repotting  now,  so  that  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
new  roots  before  the  winter.  As  the  plants  are  now  in 
r>-inch  and  ii-inch  pots,  we  advise  repotting  them  in  7-inch 
and  8-inch  pots.  The  best  compost  would  be  two  parts 
tthrous  loam  and  one  part  well-rotted  manure-  some  that 
has  been  laid  by  for  twelve  months.  A  few  quarter-inch 
bonea  (about  a  6-inch  potful  to  a  barrowload  of  compost) 
would  add  much  to  the  quality  of  the  bloom,  altliougli 
in  the  case  of  Baby  Dorothy  it  might  be  preferable  to 
keep  them  as  small  as  possible.  After  repotting  stand 
the  plants  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in  full  sun,  watering  them 
when  required,  which  will  not  be  very  often-  A  spraying 
rwKT  in  the  evening  would  be  beneficial.  If  you  have  a 
heated  greenhouse,  you  could  bring  the  plants  in  about 
November  or  December  and  prune  them,  and  in  about 
three  months'  time  they  would  be  in  flower  in  a  moderate 


temperature  of  al>out  50*  to  55°  ;  hut  if  you  have  only  a 
cold  greenhouse,  do  not  start  them  into  growth  before 
February.  Pot  Roses  should  be  started  very  steadily  at 
first,  affording  them  a  temperature  of  about  45°  by  night 
and  an  increase  of  about  5°  by  day  ;  but  when  growth  is 
active,  then  the  temperature  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. Some  other  interesting  Roses  suitable  for  pot 
culture  of  the  same  class  as  B;iby  Dorothy  are  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Cutbush,  Mme.  M.  Levavasseur  and  Rosel  Dach. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

Melon  leaf  spot  {H.  C.  Wood).— In  the 
absence  of  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  say 
definitely  to  what  to  attributH  the  spotting  of 
the  leaves,  but  from  the  symptoms  described  it 
geems  probable  that  it  is  due  to  the  fungus 
Cercoppora  melonia.  This  fungus  has  done  a 
tremendous  amount  of  damage,  both  to  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
during  recent  years,  and  it  appears  to  attack 
plants  which  have  soft  foliage  much  more 
readily  than  those  that  have  been  grown  with 
more  air  and  a  slightly  drier  atmosphere.  When 
once  started  the  disease  spreads  rapidly  and  will 
cause  the  death  of  plants  badly  attacked  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  admission  of  as  much  air 
as  ia  practicable  during  the  day,  and  occasion- 
ally damping  the  paths  with  a  solution  of 
Calvert's  No.  5  carbolic  acid,  one  pint  to  five 
quarts  of  water,  appear  to  be  the  best  remedies, 
but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
the  carbolic  acid,  since  if  any  fall  on  the  foliage 
it  will  be  killed,  and  too  great  a  quantity  in  the 
air  will  do  irreparable  harm. 

Seedling  Oranges  {Orangf  Tree).— As  your  seed- 
ling Orange  plants  grow  so  slowly,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
soil  they  are  in  is  rather  poor.  P.eing  kept  in  a  small 
room  where  probably  there  is  none  too  much  light  and  air 
does  not  induce  strong  growth.  The  plants  need  to  be 
in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  or  under  a  hand  light.  Not  that 
they  will  not  do  in  a  warm  position  out  of  doors  for  a  time, 
but  being  under  glass  growth  is  assisted.  Keep  the  plants 
(juite  clean  from  dust  and  insects.  Very  likely  the  adding 
to  the  soil  in  each  pot,  and  just  stirring  it  in,  of  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  guano,  to  wash  into  the  roots  with  the  usual 
waterings,  would  materially  help  the  plants  Do  not 
overwater.  Several  years  must  elapse  before  they  will 
produce  fruit. 

Growing  Melons  in  a  pit  {Salop).~U  you 
provide  such  bottom-heating  power  in  your  proposed  Melon 
pit  as  would  be  furnished  by  two  4-inch  hot-water  pipes, 
how  can  you  utilise  that  heat  if  you  have  filled  the  pit  with 
manure?  If  that  manure  gave  you  some  warmth  at  the 
first,  it  would  be  very  temporary,  and  when  once  cold  and 
covering  up  the  hot-water  pipes,  how  could  the  Melon 
roots  benefit  by  the  pipe  warmth,  which  would  be  lost  in 
the  manure?  Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to  have  your 
bottom-heat  pipes  fixed  3  feet  apart  on  a  level  in  the  pit. 
yet  low  enough  down  to  enable  stout  wood  slabs  to  be  laid 
across  the  i)it  lo  incites  to  12  inches  above  the  pipes?  On 
those  use  pieces  of  turf  turned  upside  down,  and  on  the 
latter  a  few  inches  of  good  loam,  but  6  inches  deep  in  the 
centre.  Too  much  soil,  and  especially  rich  soil,  is  bad  for 
Melons,  as  it  leads  to  too  much  leaf  and  canker.  With 
your  two  S-inch  pipes  for  top-heat,  the  flow  in  front  and 
the  return  at  the  back,  you  would  have  ample  warmth  to 
ripen  Melons  well. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Situation  in  a  garden  (C.  i**.).— rnless  you 
have  been  a  few  years  in  a  garden  and  thus  obtained  some 
practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  we  fear,  being  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  that  your  chances  of  being  taken  on  in  a 
garden  or  nursery  as  an  improver  are  rather  poor.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  have  had  such  practical  experience 
and  desire  to  get  into  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery, 
your  best  way  would  be  to  write  a  letter  of  application  to 
that  tirm  for  leave  to  enter  tlieir  nursery  as  an  improver, 
and  to  get  some  gardener  who  deals  with  the  firm  for 
seeds  or  plants  to  back  your  application.  We  know 
nothing  as  to  the  wages  paid  by  the  firm  or  the  chances 
of  getting  employed  l)y  them.  No  doubt  they  have  scores 
of  similar  applications. 

Various  questions  {G.  Grahame,  Itnh/).~We  do 
not  know  any  Hedum  called  London  Pride,  and  imagine 
you  are  thinking  of  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  the  common  name 
of  whicli  is  London  Pride.  The  Salvias  are  frequently 
referred  to,  and  young  plants  may  lie  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent,  or  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.  The  Wistaria  would  be  quite 
suitable  for  the  pergola  pole,  but  it  does  not  ascend  so 
quickly  as  some  other  species.  The  Lithospermum  will 
succeed  quite  well  if  planted  in  peat  and  loam  in  equal 
parts  and  not  given  too  dry  a  position.  For  the  other 
portion  of  the  Rose  bed  we  think  the  beautiful  and 
fragrant  white-flowered  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  would 
do.  If,  however,  you  desire  to  have  a  variety  to  balance 
the  vigour  of  Caroline  Testout,  you  will  find  the  cherry 
red  I'lrich  Brunner  a  good  bedder.  The  first-named  is 
very  charming,  of  good  size  and  considerable  freedom. 


Mrs.  W  J,  Grant  is  a  very  good  Rose,  and  the  new  scarlet 
Richmond  is  also  very  beautiful. 

Names  of   fruit,  — -C*.    Faulkner  ~\,   Worcester 

Pearmain  ;   2,  Duchess' Favourite. -/   M.  G.,  Frome.— 

1.  Colonel  Vaughan  ;   2.  Cos's  Orange  Pippin. J.  D  — 

Warner's  King -H'.  Mnrtincau  1,  Peasgood's  None- 
such;   2,  Warner's  King;   3,  Irish  Peach. J.  N.  Bell. — 

1,  Wiltshire  Defiance ;  2,  Old  Hawthornden  ;  3,  Sandring- 
ham;  4,  Brandy  Apple;  5,  Yellow  Ingestre;  6,  Cellini.  The 
Plum  was  smashed  to  pulp.  -J.  T.  L.~\,  Crimson 
Queening;   2,  Cox's  Pomona;   3.  Duchess  of  (iHdenburg ; 

4.  Worcester  Pearmain;    5,  Mank'a  Codlin  ;  6,  Queen. 

C  Tibblet<.  -  1,  C.ix'd  Orange  Pippin ;  3,  Northern  Greening; 
4,  Queen  Caroline;  5,  Ribston  Pippin. 

Names   of  plants.— ^4.  B.  C— The  name  of  the 

flower  enclosed  is  Lobelia  Firefly.  It  should  be  quite 
hardy  with  you,  so  that  jou  can  leave  the  plants  in  the 
beds  till  the  spring;  then,  if  necessary,  lift,  divide  and 
replant  them.  If  your  garden  is  much  exposed  a  mulching 
of  partially-decayed  leaves  will  help  to  make  them  safe  in 

the  winter. E.  A.  P.—\,  Clematis,  too  shrivelled  to 

recoKuise  ;  2,  Linaria  vulgaris;  3,  Malva  moschata;  4, 
Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl;  5,  A.  P.  flore-pleno;  6, 
Bocconia  cordata;  the  Spirsea  is  S.  japonica  Anthony 
Wacerer.     All  these  were  much  bruised  and  could  only  be 

named  witli  great  difficulty. H.  Rolson  H t'nd marsh. — 

The  shrub  is  the  common  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris);  it- 
is  a  native  of  this  country. F.  II.  0.  Peasf.— Cypript- 

dium   barbatum. .*Inm(('('r.— Solidago  lanceolata. 

K.  R.  t/.— We  believe  the  Rote  to  be  one  of  the  old 
Noisettes  named  grandiflnra,  but  the  blooms  were  much 
faded  when  they  reached  us  and  we  are  unable  to  name  it 

with    certainty. N.   G,    /.  —  Roses:    1,    Mme.    .Tulf'S 

Gravereaux  ;    2,  William  Allen  Richardson ;    3,  Duchetpf 

d'Auerstsedt ;  4,  Bouquet  d'Or N.  PHinrose.—l,  Sela- 

ginella  uncinata;  2,  Blechnum  species  ;  3,  Chlorophytuiu 
elatum  variegatum  ;  4,  Hsemanthus  tigrinus;  5,  Passifloia 

decaisneana. E.  /?.— Verbena  Aubletia. Chequer. - 

1,    Pyrus  tonninalis  (.Wild    Service  Tree):    2,  Crattegu^ 

punctata. A.  E.  C.  X.-  1,  Polygonum  atline;  2,  Cerato- 

stigma  plumbaginoides ;  3,  Coronilla  Emerus ;  4,  Leycesteria 
formosa. 


SOCIETIES 


NATIONAL    CERYSANTBEMUVl    SOCIETY. 

The  first  executive  committee  meeting  of  this  society  for 
the  present  season  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  14th 
ult.,  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  when  Mr.  T.  Bevan 
presided.  Upon  the  application  of  the  Royal  Agricultujal 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  Guernsey  to  lie  admitted  in 
affiliation,  the  same  was  granted.  It  was  reported  that  in 
answer  to  an  enquiry  of  the  authorities  of  tlie  Franco- 
British  Exhibition,  no  Chrysanthemum  show  was  intended 
to  be  held  there  in  connexion  with  the  series  of  temporary 
flower  shows.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  holding  the  National  Clirysanthemum  Society's 
shows  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  reported 
that  they  could  not  advise  any  change  for  the  present. 
The  secretary  reported  als<^)  that  the  show  of  market 
varieties  would  not  be  continued  this  season,  and  a  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  the  balance  in  hand  was 
decided  to  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  market 
show  committee.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held,  if  con- 
venient to  the  president,  on  November  211  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  and  a  small  committee  was  nominated  to 
carry  out  details.  For  the  purpose  of  judging  the  various 
miscellaneous  exhibits  at  the  October,  November  and 
December  shows,  the  following  judges  were  appointed,  viz. : 
Messrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  C.  H.  Curtis,  E.  F.  Hawes  and  D. 
Ingamclls.  The  election  of  the  judges  for  the  October 
show  then  followed,  with  the  result  that  Messrs.  W.  Howe, 
W.  Wells,  Cull,  Eric  Such,  Emberson  and  Gover  were 
elected.  The  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of  several 
new  members. 


CROYDON    AND    DISTRICT    HORTICULTURAL 

MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT    SOCIETY. 

Recently,  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
a  large  attendance  of  members  put  in  an  appearance  for  the 
usual  fortnightly  meeting.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening 
was  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  Coomlie  House  Gardens,  who  has  on 
several  occasions  delivered  some  very  useful  and  interesting 
discourses  relative  to  plant  culture.  His  subject  was 
"Flowering  Annuals,"  and  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
varieties  under  notice  he  had  the  aid  of  lantern  slides.  In 
undertaking  such  a  huge  subject  as  this,  he  said,  un- 
fortunately, there  appeared  no  real  classification  of  these 
flowers,  for  oftentimes  whatone  sees  described  as  annuals  are 
biennials  or  perennials,  and,  misleading  as  this  description 
is,  it  makes  it  ditticult  to  compile  a  list.  The  cultivation 
required  is  rich  soil,  deeply  dug  and  pulverised  by  winter 
frosts.  Soil  of  a  light  nature  is  best.  For  the  hardy  kinds 
seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  from  March  to  the  end  of 
May,  aiid  what  he  particularly  emphasised  was  the 
advisability  of  sowing  thinly  and  gradually  thinning  out 
the  seedlings.  They  are  mostly  tiranching,  and  if  left  too 
thickly  tdgether  weedy  plants  will  be  the  result.  Seeds 
shouUi  be  only  slightly  covered,  especially  the  small  ones. 
I'.eiiiM  such  a  large  field,  it  was  impossible  to  go  into  the 
special  culture  of  each  one.  However,  he  very  kindly 
promised  to  continue  his  remarks  on  some  future  occasion. 
Owing  to  lack  of  time,  the  discussion  following  was  rather 
limited,  but  a  few  remarks  from  several  present  auded 
interest  to  the  evening.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Mills  concluded  an  instructive  evening. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  ttpon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  " Ans^wers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
■ivill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addresi^ed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  7iot  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  ^__^_^ 

The  Editorwill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Officeti:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WX. 


ROSE     ENEMIES. 

RED  RUST,  or  orange  fungus,  reminds 
'  us  of  the  many  enemies  of  the  Rose, 
and  in  this  number,  which  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  flower,  a  few  notes 
on  the  subject  will  be  helpful.  We 
have  received  from  correspondents  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  leaves  badly  infested  with 
the  winter  form  of  the  red  rust,  and  it  is  from  the 
black  spores  that  the  rust  appears  next  season. 
Foliage  thus  affected  should  be  collected  and 
burned  ;  and  we  have  noticed  that  plants  on  hot 
and  very  dry  soils  have  sufi'ered  more  severely 
than  those  under  opposite  conditions.  If  the 
plants  are  carefully  gone  over  and  the  leaves 
burned  as  suggested,  the  rust,  we  think,  will  be 
kept  in  check  another  year  ;  but  a  good  syringing, 
when  the  leaves  are  just  appearing,  with  sulphide 
of  potassium  will  probably  prove  an  entire  cure. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  such  plants  should  be 
transferred  some  time  this  month  to  another  part 
of  the  garden.  Fortunately,  the  general  experi- 
ence is  that  the  rust  inflicts  no  permanent  injury, 
although  the  rosarian  can  do  very  well  without 
it.  The  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  will  assist  in 
keeping  down  fungoid  pests,  if  a  deep  soil  is 
provided  in  the  first  place  :  also  prune  the  shoots 
hard  back  next  spring. 

Oruha  and  Caterpillars. — These  and  several 
other  pests  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley  in 
' '  Roses  for  English  Gardens. "  It  is  there 
mentioned  that  the  Rose  maggot  and  several 
other  equally  destructive  leaf-rolling  grubs  and 
caterpillars  are  generally  the  first  pests  to  attack 
the  Rose  in  the  spring.  They  will  be  found 
curled  up  in  the  young  foliage,  and  must  be 
sought  for  every  few  days  and  crushed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  or  much  damage  will  be 
done.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  occupation,  but, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  other  remedy,  except 
it  be  to  pick  off  the  aflected  leaves  and  afterwards 
burn  them  or  throw  them  into  a  strong  solution 
of  salt  and  water. 

The.  Froij-hopper.  or  Cuckoo-spit. — The  next 
enemy  to  appear  will  be  the  frog-hopper,  or 
cuckoo-spit,  a  little  pale  green  or  pale  yellow, 
frog-like  insect,  which  will  be  found  hidden  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  patch  of  froth  deposited  either 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  on  the  leaves  them- 
selves. This,  again,  must  be  hunted  out  and 
destroyed  by  means  of  the  thumb  and  finger,  or 
removed  with  a  small  brush  and  deposited  in  the 
salt  and  water  solution  before  mentioned. 

The  Boriiiij  Qruli. — Holes  will  be  often  noticed 
in  the  tops  of  the  stems  of  standard  Roses ; 
these  are  made  by  this  pith-boring  grub.  As 
a  preventive  the  ends  of  standard  Roses  should 
be  painted  with  "  knotting  "  at  planting  time, 
and  the  same  precaution  should  be  adopted  with 


the  standard  stocks.  If  the  holes  have  been 
already  made,  a  piece  of  copper  wire  thrust 
sharply  down  them  will  destroy  the  grubs  ;  a 
little  putty  is  used  to  close  the  holes  afterwards. 
The  same  grubs  also  occasionally  pierce  the 
shoots  of  Roses,  and  seem  especially  fond  of  those 
made  by  standard  Briar  stocks.  In  this  case,  as 
soon  as  observed,  the  hollow  ends  of  the  shoots 
should  be  squeezed  until  firm  wood  is  met  with 
and  then  cut  off.  In  this  way  the  boring -grub 
will  be  crushed  and  the  affected  part  of  the  shoot 
removed. 

The  Host-  Aphis,  or  Green  Fly. — In  some  seasons 
these  tiny  creatures  are  very  numerous  and 
troublesome,  and  if  not  frequently  destroyed 
increase  very  rapidly.  Most  exhibitors  keep  green 
fly  under  entirely  by  the  skilful  use  of  the  thumb 
and  finger.  This  only  shows  how  easily  such 
pests  may  be  kept  in  check  if  attacked  directly 
they  make  their  appearance  and  never  afterwards 
allowed  to  congregate  in  any  great  numbers. 
Occasional  sharp  syringing  with  a  garden  engine 
with  clean  water  will  be  found  in  most  cases 
sufficient.  Should  this,  however,  prove  ineffec- 
tual, the  following  well-known  remedy  may  be 
used  instead  :  Take  'loz.  of  Quassia  chips  and 
boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  a  table- 
spoonful  of  soft  soap  before  the  mixture  becomes 
cold  ;  or  one  of  the  many  insecticides  on  the 
market  may  be  tried,  keeping  strictly  to  the 
directions  supplied  with  the  bottle. 

Thrips. — These  tiny  creatures  often  injure 
Rose  blooms  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  especially 
those  of  the  Teas,  by  giving  the  petals  a  bruised 
and  brown  appearance.  Spraying  or  syringing 
with  clean  water  is  the  best  remedy  ta  employ, 
even  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  some  of  the  existing 
blooms. 

Red  Spider. — This  is  another  dry- weather 
enemy,  and  so  small  as  not  to  be  detected  with 
the  unaided  eye.  It  generally  attacks  the  lower 
sides  of  the  leaves,  and  if  not  kept  in  check 
causes  them  to  fall  from  the  plant  prematurely. 
The  same  remedy  as  for  thrips  is  advisable. 

MildeiB. — Of  all  the  insect  and  fungoid  enemies 
of  the  Rose,  this  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  trouble- 
some to  deal  with.  It  appears  as  a  white  mould 
on  the  foliage,  and  if  not  promptly  dealt  with 
will  quickly  spread  from  one  plant  to  another 
over  the  whole  collection.  It  occurs  at  all  seasons, 
but  principally  in  autumn,  when,  if  not  checked, 
it  will  prevent  the  plants  from  flowering  so  freely 
as  they  otherwise  would.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is 
a  sure  preventive,  but  each  attack  must  be  dealt 
with  on  its  first  appearance  and  the  application 
repeated  until  a  cure  is  effected.  A  very  simple 
way  of  applying  the  sulphur  is  by  shaking  it 
lightly  over  the  affected  plants  by  Tiieans  of  a 
fine  muslin  bag  on  the  first  calm  evening  after  the 
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mildew  is  detected.  Although  only  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  dusted  over,  it  will  be 
found  in  practice  tliat  the  action  of  the  sun  will 
vapotisc  the  sulphur  and  cause  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  to  be  impregnated  with  it  Syringing 
or  spraying  with  the  following  liquid  will  also 
prove  effectual,  more  especially  if  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  can  be  wetted  with  it.  To  make 
this  mixture,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium should  be  placed  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water, 
well  stirring  it  until  the  sulphide  is  dissolved. 
When  cold  the  liquid  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Warm  days,  followed  by  cold  nights,  are  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  this  pest,  also  a  close, 
muggy  atmosphere. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
OCTOBER. 


THE  WINTER  PRUNING  OF  HARDY 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on    the  above 
subject. 

The  object  of  this  competition  is  to  draw 
special  attention  to  the  important  winter  work 
of  pruning  in  the  hardy  fruit  garden.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  reasons  for 
pruning  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
as  well  as  to  the  actual  work.  Various  types  of 
trees  and  bushes  should  be  dealt  with,  and  root- 
pruning  may  or  may  not  be  included  at  the 
discretion  of  the  essayist. 

Ihe  uut.es  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  bt 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition,' 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
essiys  must  reach  this  oflBee  not  later  than 
Saturday,  October  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

October  1.3.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  &c.,  1 — ti  p.m. 
Lecture  at  three  o'clock  by  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Hooper, 
F.S. I.,  on  the  "Influence  of  Geology  on  Horti- 
culture." Admission  2s.  6d.  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

October  15  and  16.  —  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruit,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster,  S.W. 


A  rape  and  excellent  early  Apple. 

Mr.  George  Frankum  sends  us  from  Wool- 
hamplon,  Berks,  one  of  the  most  delicious  Apples 
we  have  tasted.  It  is  called  Miller's  Seedling,  and 
a  variety  we  cannot  find  mentioned  in  the  fruit- 
books  ot  to-day.  It  reminds  one  of  Irish  Peach  ; 
but  it  is  larger,  clear  yellow,  striped  and  flushed 
witli  a  peculiarly  pretty  shade  of  rosy  red,  and 
the  flesh  is  firm  without  being  unpleasantly  hard  ; 
the  flavour  is  delicious,  possessing  the  sweetness 
of  Iri.sh  Peach  with  pomething  like  that  of  Cox'a 


Orange  Pippin.  It  is  strange  such  an  Apple  as 
this  is  not  better  known.  Mr.  Frankum  writes  : 
"  It  is  a  local-raised  Apple  by  an  old-established 
nurseryman  at  Speenhamland,  close  to  Newbury  ; 
the  raiser's  grandson  now  has  the  nursery.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  but  it  is  highly  appreciated 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  always  realises  a  good 
price.  Mr.  Tom  Clarke,  a  large  grower  for 
market  at  Blenbury  in  the  north  of  Berks,  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  only  three  sorts  of  Apples 
should  be  grown,  namely,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Miller's  Seedling." 

Interesting'  g°atheping:  at  Messrs. 

Cneal'S. — Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  ISons,  Lowfield 
Nurseries,  Crawley,  entertained  their  employes, 
with  tlieir  wives  and  families,  recently,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Cheal's  daughter  (Miss  H.  M.  Cheal)  to  Mr.  E. 
Wright.  About  2.")0  persons  were  present,  and 
all  enjoyed  themselves  very  much. 

Royal     Horticultural     Society's 
examinations  in  horticulture.— On 

the  invitation  of  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  India,  the  "general  examination" 
of  this  society  in  tlie  Principles  of  Horticulture 
is  to  be  modified  so  as  to  fulfil  the  local  require- 
ments, and  a  first  examination  will  be  held  in 
April,  1909,  at  Saharanpur.  This  suggests  that 
possibly  other  countries  and  districts  may  feel  it 
desirable  to  enter  candidates  for  a  similarly 
modified  examination,  in  which  case  the  council 
would  doubtless  be  prepared  to  organise  it.  The 
examiners  are  leading  horticulturists  in  England, 
and  for  examinations  abroad  will  be  assisted  by 
suitable  experts  acquainted  with  the  special 
horticultural  conditions  of  the  various  countries 
desiring  to  adopt  the  society's  tests.  Other  details 
arranged  will  be  communicated  on  application 
being  made  to  the  secretary,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
London. 

Wisley  School  of  Horticulture.— 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  H.M. 
Inspector  on  the  Wisley  School  of  Horticulture  for 
the  year  19U7-8:  "  Provision  is  made  for  the  train- 
ing annually  at  this  school  of  about  thirty  young 
men  as  scientific  gardeners,  and  a  diploma  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  awarded  to  the 
successful  students  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
training.  The  course  of  instruction  is  designed 
to  cover  two  years  ;  but  as  yet  only  the  first  year 
course  is  in  full  operation.  The  course  is  extremely 
well  planned,  and  is  carried  out  by  an  efficient 
staff  of  instructors.  The  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  extensive  and  contain 
a  very  large  variety  of  plants,  both  in  the  open 
and  under  glass.  There  is  also  a  very  well-fitted 
laboratory  with  good  e<iuipment  for  instruction 
in  the  sciences  bearing  on  practical  horticulture. 
The  laboratory  is  under  the  charge  of  a  well- 
qualified  and  skilled  instructor,  and  the  students 
receive  a  very  thorough  training  in  the  scientific 
side  of  their  craft.  This  instruction  has,  at 
present,  to  be  made  very  fundamental  and,  in 
some  respects,  very  elementary,  as  few  of  those 
admitted  to  the  course  of  instruction  have  received 
a  satisfactory  training  previously  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  science.  When  the  second  year  course 
is  in  full  operation  it  will  be  possible  to  do  some 
fairly  advanced  work.  Originality  and  tliought 
on  the  part  of  the  students  are  encouraged  by 
weekly  discussions  in  the  evening,  when  selected 
students  read  papers  which  are  criticised  by  the 
other  students,  and  additional  experience  is 
gained  by  the  students  in  acting  on  small  com- 
mittees in  connexion  with  the  arrangements  for 
the  society's  shows  in  London.  On  the  practical 
side,  students  appear  to  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  plants  that  they  are  likely  to  meet  with 
in  the  course  of  their  employment,  and  those  who 
qualify  for  the  diploma  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  remunerative  posts.  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  step 
it  has  taken  to  encourage  the  educational  side  of 
the  craft.  ' 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

("The  Editor  is  not  responsible  fcnr  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Sweet-scented    Roses.— I  wonder  if 

our  Editor  could  find  space  for  an  "election"  of 
sweet  Roses  ?  It  would,  I  think,  be  helpful  to 
many  G.\rdem  rosarians  now  the  planting  season 
is  upon  us.  I  know  several  people  who  intend 
planting  beds  of  sweet-scented  Roses  this 
autumn,  and  a  list  of  the  most  fragrant  flowers 
in  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Bourbon 
and  others  would  be  welcome.- J.  T.  Strance, 
Firlands,  Su/hamstcad,  Berks.  [We  thank  our 
correspondent  very  much  for  his  interesting  note. 
Perhaps  our  Rose-loving  readers  will  send  in  the 
names  of  the  varieties  which  they  consider  possess 
one  of  the  sweetest  attributes  of  the  flower — 
fragrance.  — Ed.  ] 

Tea   Rose   Isabella  Gray.— Mr. 

Edward  F.  Kemp  will  find  the  Tea  Rose  Isabella 
<iray  catalogued  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Langport. — M.  E.  B. 

GalanthUS  Olg-ae. —Bulbs  received  under 
the  above  name,  potted  on  September  12 
and  kept  outside  under  a  north  wall, 
were  in  full  bloom  on  September  22  and 
were  exhibited  at  a  local  show  on  that  date, 
where  they  created  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
There  is  no  foliage  as  yet ;  but  I  cannot  see  that 
the  flowers  differ  at  all  from  (>.  nivalis.  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  these  bulbs  must  have  been 
retarded  ;  but  perhaps  one  of  your  readers  may 
know  something  about  this  plant,  which  is 
described  as  a  "  new  autumn-flowering  species 
from  Greece."— F.  Herbert  Chapman. 

Tomato     Frogmore     Selected.- 

Perhaps  it  may  be  ot  interest  to  other  readers 
of  The  Garden  if  I  state  what  I  have  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  Tomatoes  for  outside 
and  pot  culture.  It  is  Frogmore  Selected.  I 
think  it  can  be  well  described  as  the  best  for 
early  forcing  and  outdoor  cultivation.  The 
fruits  develop  to  a  medium  size,  very  uniform 
and  almost  round  in  shape,  solid  and  unusually 
firm.  They  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  with  flesh 
of  exceptionally  good  depth  ;  and  I  find  it  also 
only  contains  a  very  small  seed  space.  This 
Tomato  has  done  exceedingly  well  with  me,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  much  more  widely  grown.  I 
can  confidently  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best. 
— G.  A.  Ludgate,  The  Gardms,  Heath  Lodge, 
3Iaidenh(ad. 

Late  Peas, — Carter's  Michaelmas  is  quite 
the  best  late  Pea  we  have  this  season,  and  it  is 
rightly  named,  as  on  Michaelmas  Day  we  could 
pick  quantities  of  fine  pods,  and  if  frost  holds  off 
we  shall  continue  to  gather  much  longer.  It  is  a 
Pea  of  vigorous  constitution  and  does  not  develop 
mildew  like  a  good  many  varieties.  A  good  plan 
to  adopt  against  an  attack  by  this  pest  is  to  put 
a  double  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  into  a  pail 
or  pot  of  milk  and  syringe  the  plants  with  it  early 
in  the  season,  spraying  it  well  under  the  foliage. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  good  Pea  that  it  is,  grown  by  its 
side  collapsed  some  weeks  before,  though  in  some 
gardens  it  is  difficult  to  surpass,  and  should 
always  be  grown  where  Peas  are  wanted  as  long 
as  possible,  as  its  flavour  is  of  the  best. — W.  A. 
Cook,  Leonardshe  Gardens,  Horsham. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.  — The  blue 
Hydrangea  question  is  a  diflRcult  one  to  solve  ; 
for  instance,  I  ha\'e  had  six  plants  for  seven  years, 
which  have  always  been  rose  colour  until  this  year, 
when  they  have  been  a  deep  blue.  Now  here  is 
where  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  cause  comes  in. 
I  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  gardener  a  few 
cuttings  of  a  true  blue  under  any  cultivation,  he 
having  obtained  it  direct  from  a  large  nurseryman 
in  London.     The  character  of  growth  was  very 
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thin  and  dark  blue  in  colour,  altogether  different 
to  the  ordinary  type  of  Hydrangea.  I  saw  it  in 
flower  and  was  satisfied  I  had  got  a  real  blue 
one.  Now  the  ones  I  had  and  those  that  were 
given  me  were  potted  up  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  kind  of  soil.  Mj'  old  rose-coloured 
plants  came  blue,  and  the  true  blue  as  I  obtained 
it  came  red.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  any  of 
your  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  question 
the  cause  of  it. — R.  KtDU,  Th'  Qardens,  Heaton 
(rrove.  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Layeplngr  Carnations.— Reading 

recent  notes  on  layering  Carnations  in  The 
Garden,  I  will  give  our  experience.  We  layer 
about  ■2,000  annually  with  good  results.  I  find 
an  inch  tongue  very  satisfactory,  half  under  the 
joint  and  half  above,  taking  care  the  knife  is 
well  in  the  centre  of  the  stalk  when  finishing  the 
upright  cut.  We  find  defective  tongues  more 
liable  to  break  off  when  moving  than  long 
tongues,  I  may  mention  I  visited  a  well-known 
nursery  recently  and  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  man  layering  Carnations.  After  making  the 
tongue  he  cut  the  lower  piece  off  close  to  the 
joint  in  the  tongue.  I  asked  him  the  reason  for 
this,  and  his  reply  was  that  they  root  better. — 
H.  Hi'GHES,  Leicester. 


WHERE  THE  BRAMLEY'S 
SEEDLING  APPLE  COMES 
FROM. 

Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons'  Nursery, 
Southwell. 

SOUTHWELL  is  famous  for  its  glorious 
cathedral,  old  churches,  quaint  streets 
and  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  and  Sons,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  firms  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  who  first  introduced  the 
Bramley's  Seedling  Apple  to  the  British  public — 
one  of  the  most  toothsome  varieties  that  ever 
tempted  the  palate  of  the  fruit  epicure.  The 
writer  paid  his  first  visit  to  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather's  last  July,  when  Roses,  hardy  flowers 
and  the  acres  of  fruit  trees  were  in  summer 
beauty.  There  are  several  nurseries,  and  from 
one  hilltop,  if  we  remember  rightly,  where  the 
magnificent  orchard  of  Bramley's  Seedling  rivets 
one's  attention,  a  beautiful  view  is  seen  of  the 
cathedral.  It  was  a  misty  day,  but  a  picture  of 
colour  and  beauty,  with  the  walks  of  hardy 
flowers  and  acres  of  Roses  as  a  fragrant  fore- 
ground. We  hope  shortly  to  illustrate  the 
Bramley's  Seedling  orchard  to  show  the  remark- 
able vigour  of  the  trees,  which  are  of  historic 
interest  to  the  horticulturist. 

As  these  notes  appear  in  our  Rose  Number  we 
will  confine  them  to  this  flower,  and  leave  further 
remarks  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  other  features 
of  the  nursery  for  another  occasion — before  the 
autumn  has  quite  flown.  The  collection  of  Roses 
is  practically  complete,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
the  groups  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  in  the 
full  tide  of  their  summer  beauty.  A  Rose  identi- 
fied with  Messrs.  Merryweather  is  the  Baby 
Rambler,  which  was  raised  by  this  firm.  We 
saw  it  in  various  phases — in  the  open  garden,  in 
pots  and  as  standards  —  and  in  each  form  it 
fascinated  one  with  the  beauty  of  its  flower 
colouring.  It  is  well  described  by  the  raisers  as 
a  charming  novelty,  "  growing  outside  to  a 
height  of  about  2  feet  ;  very  bushy,  branching 
habit ;  produces  long  feathery  panicles  of  flowers 
in  constant  succession  from  June  until  the  autumn 
frosts.  The  colour  is  a  pretty  bright  carmine- 
pink,  shading  lighter  to  the  centre  ;  in  fact,  the 
colour  of  Lady  Gay.  An  ideal  Rose  for  bedding 
and  massing.  No  other  Rose  is  equal  to  it  for 
decorative  use  in  pots."  This  sums  up  the  merits 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  Roses 
raised  of  recent  years. 

Another  Rose  that  should  be  much  seen  in  the 
future  is  Climbing  Liberty.     It  is  a  sport  from 


that  well-known  Hybrid  Tea,  possessing  the  same 
warm  crimson  colour  with,  of  course,  an  addi- 
tional strength  in  the  growth.  We  have  never 
seen  Hiawatha  more  sumptuous  out  of  doors. 
This  multiflora  varietj-  is  increasing  in  favour 
every  year.  We  well  remember  the  glorious 
specimens  in  pots  at  the  Temple  Show,  but  in  the 
open  garden  it  retains  its  wonderful  brilliancy  of 
colour — crimson,  with  lighter  centre,  thrown  into 
strong  relief  by  the  dark-coloured  foliage. 
Another  charming  multiflora  Rose  is  White 
Pet,  and  the  drifts  of  spotless  white  flowers 
appeared  as  if  a  fall  of  snow  had  settled  on 
the  branches.  Helene  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  a  vigorous  climber  with  carmine  buds, 
which,  when  expanded,  are  of  a  distinct  lilac 
shade. 

The  rambling  Roses  are  one  of  the  features  of 
this  nursery.  Fences  are  covered  with  them  to 
set  forth  their  usefulness  for  such  purposes,  and 
there  are  hedges  of  Roses,  too,  that  delight  the 
eye  and  drench  the  air  with 
the  perfume  of  their  flowers. 
A  few  of  the  more  noticeable 
of  the  rambling  or  climbing 
Roses  were  Ards  Rambler, 
Goldfinch,  the  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  one  of  the  Roses  of 
the  future  ;  Stella,  Tausends- 
chiin,  tlie  Penzance  Briars,  of 
which  Meg  Merrilies  is  one  of 
the  most  dainty;  the  wichu- 
raiana  hybrids,  the  richly- 
coloured  rubra  in  particular  ; 
Aglaia,  Blush  Rambler, 
Euphrosyne,  Lady  Gay,  Leuch- 
stern,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  one 
of  the  more  recent  and  beautiful 
of  rambling  Roses;  Philadel- 
phia Rambler,  Psyche,  Tea 
Rambler,  The  Lion,  Trier, 
Wallflower,  a  remarkable 
purple  colour  ;  and  such  sweet 
old  favourites  as  Alice  <4ray, 
Bennett's  Seedling,  Dundee 
Rambler  and  The  Garland. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the 
favourites  of  old  grown  in 
quantities,  which  show  that 
they  are  regaining  to  some 
extent  their  previous  position. 
The  writer  has  them  on  a 
pergola,  except  The  Garland, 
which  rambles  over  an  Oak 
fence,  covering  it  in  flower- 
time  with  a  multitude  of  white 
starry  blooms  with  the  faintest 
tinge  of  pink. 

Brilliant  and  varied  colouring 
came  from  the  many  forms  of 
the   China  or   Monthly  Rose, 
the  scarlet  China  vieing  with  a 
Jacoby  Geranium   for  dazzling 
beauty ;    for   there    is  distinct 
beauty  in  such  crimson  splen- 
dour.    Of  recent  years,  thanks 
to  the  raisers  of  such  exquisite  hybrids  as  Mme. 
Laurette  Messimy  and  Mme.  Eugene  Resal,  this 
group  is  in  all  Rose  gardens  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  writer  has  before  him  a  border  of  grey-leaved 
shrubs — Lavender,    Rosemary,   Jerusalem    Sage 
(Phlomis  frutioosa)  and  Lavender  Cotton — among 
which  are  dispersed  the  China  or  Monthly  Rose, 
as  fresh  in  colour  as  a  maiden's  cheek,  and   the 
two  hybrids  named.     One  can  see  them  through 
the   latticed   window,    asking,    so    it    seems,    to 
look  inside  and  fill  the  house  with  their  delicious 
colour   and   subtle   fragrance.       The  clear    pink 
Hermosa,  a  group  of  which  we  remember  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore  ;  Aurore,  a  mingling 
of    fawn    and    orange ;     Cramoisie    Sup^rieure, 
Ducher,  Queen  Mab  ;  and'  Fellenberg  we  noticed 
especially,    a    Rose    for    the    shrubbery    which 
should    be   more   sought    after.     It  is  of  strong 
growth,     the    leaves    of    a    dark     colour,    and 
from  the    first  summer    days   until    the    winter 
months  thf  re  are  flowers,  not  scattered  over  the 


almost   hiding   them   in    their   rich 


shoots,    but 
profusion. 

The  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
develop  their  true  characters  on  these  sunny 
slopes.  A  delightful  Hybrid  Tea  is  Marquis  de 
Sinety,  the  colouring  unusual  and  distinct,  and 
this  we  hope  shortly  to  illustrate  as  a  coloured 
plate  from  flowers  drawn  in  this  nursery.  Of 
this  section  we  also,  for  their  wonderful  beauty, 
made  note  of  Antoine  Rivoire,  Betty — a  winsome 
beauty  in  spite  of  some  unpleasant  things  that 
have  been  written  of  this  variety — David  Harum, 
Dean  Hole,  Ecarlate,  Countess  Annesley,  Frau 
Lilla  Rautenstrauch,  George  Laing  Paul,  Irish 
Beauty,  Irish  Elegance,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, Killarney,  La  Tosca,  a  noble  Rose  for 
grouping  ;  Le  Progri>s,  as  rich  as  a  out  Apricot 
in  the  colouring  of  its  flowers ;  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay — (^lueen  of  Roses  ;  Mme.  Jules  Grolez, 
Mme.  Maurice  de  Luze,  Mme.  Ravary,  a  flower 
one  never  tires  of  ;   Mrs.E.    G.  Hill,  Jlrs.  W.  J. 
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Grant,  Pharisaer,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Triumph 
and  Warrior.  If  these  are  not  in  the  Rose 
garden  they  should  be  purchased  this  autumn  ; 
they  belong  to  the  list  of  the  more  recent 
acquisitions. 

Among  the  Tea-scented  varieties,  very  beautiful 
were  Beauts  Inconstante,  Billiard  et  Barr^,  a 
Rose  for  a  fence,  its  flowers  of  an  intense  orange 
colour;  Corallina,a  warm  crimson,  strong-growing 
bedding  Rose ;  Corinna,  Pr.  Grill,  G.  Nabonnand, 
the  loveliest  Rose  in  existence  in  our  estimation  ; 
Golden  Gate,  Mme.  A.  Mari,  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  Morning  (41ow,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy, 
Nellie  Johnstone,  Papa  Gontier,  Papillon  and 
Sulphurea. 

These  lists  are  not  representative  ;  they  merely 
include  the  Roses  that  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
were  unusually  beautiful.  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents, at  present,  further  reference  to  the  horti- 
cultural treasures  of  this  nursery.  We  left 
Southwell  with  regret. 
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NOTES     ON    IRISES. 

(Continued  from  page  4^-'.) 
RIS   ATROPURPUREA  closely  resembles 


I.  atrofusoa.  The  standards  are  brown, 
shaded  rosy  purple,  the  falls  darker,  with 
a  black  signal.  Culture  of  atrofusea. 
Asia  Minor. 

/.  Barmmuif ,  a  new  species,  has  purple- 
red  flowers,  self-coloured  and  of  a  satiny  lustre 
throughout,  veined  a  darker  purple  and  fur- 
nished with  a  rich  golden  yellow  conspicuous 
beard.     A  pretty  plant  and  not    so   difficult  to 

grow  as  many  of  its  brethren.     Asia  Minor.    The 

leaves  are  short  and  sturdy  and 

the    flowers    resemble     small     I. 

susiana. 
/.    E'jgeri  is  a    small-flowered 

plant    3   inches    to   4    inches    in 

diameter,    coloured     rich     violet, 

with    purplish    shading    and     as 

glossy  as  a  raven's  wing  ;   a  black 

signal  patch  adorns  the  fall. 

/.  ewbankiana  is  a  tall,  slender- 
growing  species  with  glossy  leaves 

and     medium-sized     flowers,    the 

standards   of    which    clasp    each 

other ;    they    are   coloured   grey, 

regularly     lined     and      minutely 

spotted  purple.    Falls  horizontally 

poised,    marked    with    a  marbled 

signal  patch  of  chocolate.      It  is 

a    remarkable  Iris,  very  singular 

in  its  angular  outline,  and  inhabits 

the     mountain     ranges     dividing 

Persia  from  Transcaucasia. 

7.    Oalesii. — Perhaps   the   most 

singularly    beautiful    Iris    known 

to  cultivation.     The  flowers 

measure    fi    inches     to    8    inches 

across,  the  standards  of  which  are 

silvery  grey,  covered  with  a  deli- 
cately traced  netting  of  rich  rosy 

purple.      The   large  falls,  shaped 

like  elephant's  ears,  are  partially 

covered  with  yellowish  grey  hairs. 

The  surfaces  of  the  petals  shimmer 

under  various    changes    of    light, 

and   one   could   study  the  flower 

for  hours.     The  plant  is  distinctly 

lime-loving,  and  grows  well  in  a 

harsh  loam.    Manure  or  a  covering 

of    any  kind,  save  a  glass  light, 

seems  fatal  to  it.     Armenia. 
/.    Hilentir. — An    Egyptian 

species    of    slender  growth,     the 

leaves  of  which  are  sickle-shaped 

and  very  short.     The  flowers  are 

lilac,  purple  on  the  falls,  shading 

to  an  orange  marginal  colouring. 

The  signal  patch  is  a  black  disc  of 

velvet    "pile."      The   root-stocks 

are  slender,  and  the  plants  require 

less  ripening  than  the  others. 
/.  ihtrica  is  an  old-time  species 

from  the  Caucasus,  the  growths  of 

which    resemble    the    last-named 

plant.      The     standards    are    pearly    white,    of 

medium    size,    and    the    falls    purplish    brown,  ' 

very    rich    in    their    varying    shades  ;    a   black 

velvety  signal  patch  occupies  the  centre  of  each. 

Xot  difficult  to  grow  if  rested  well,  and  it  may 

be  grown  well  in  a  cool  house  if  exposed  to  full 

sunlight. 
/.  Lortetii  is  a  species  from  Palestine  and  a  great 

beauty,  agreeing  in  size  and  shape  with  I.  Gatesii. 

The  standards  are  pure  white  with  violet  tracery, 

the   falls    cream     tinted,    veined    and    minutely 

dotted  carmine,  giving  an  appearance  of  silvery 

pink.     The  signal   blotch   is  coloured  rich  crim 


/.    lupina,    the    well-known     Wolf's-ear    Iris, 

!  has  sickle-shaped  leaves  in  close  distichous  tufts 

i  and  greyish  yellow  flowers,  the  falls  of  which  are 

I  "shot"  with  green  and  furnished  with  a  large 

signal  patch  of  greenish  black.    As  a  garden  plant 

it  proves  easy  to  grow  on  light  soils  of  calcareous 

formation   and  in    warm   situations,    but    it    is 

hopeless  to  attempt  its  cultivation  in  wet  districts. 

It  can  be  grown  well  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  full 

exposure  to  the  sun,  but  it  is  always  best  to  lift 

and  store  the  roots  to  prevent  them  starting  into 

growth  before  winter. 

/.  lupina  robusta  is  a  magnificent  Iris  of  stronger 
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WINTER    IN    THE    GREENHOUSE. 

(Continued  Jrom  page  4S0.) 

EMPERATURE.-The  majority  of 
greenhouse  plants  are  happy  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  40°  and  a 
maximum  in  ordinary  weather  of  50°. 
Slight  variations  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  growers  of  various  classes 
of  plants  whose  requirements,  perhaps. 


T 


son   purple,    varying    in    degree   with    different    deep   black-purple   flowers   of    varying   shades 


specimens.  A  coloured  plate  of  Iris  Gatesii, 
I.  Lortetii  and  I.  lupina  was  issued  with  The 
Gardk.v  of  February  18,  1893. 


call  for 
growth,  agreeing  with  the  type  plant  in  general  l  slightly  warmer  conditions  or  are  supplied  by  a 
colouring,  but  the  standards  are  "shot"  with^  a  !  ratlier  lower  temperature.  Of  course,  sun-heat 
bronzy  tint,  revealing^  remarkable  shades  of  I  will  readily  run  the  maximum  up  far  beyond  'lif, 
colour  under  varying  degrees  of  light.  The  I  but  no  harm  will  result  from  this  if  the  culti- 
vator takes  advantage  of  it  to 
admit  an  abundance  of  air.  Then, 
again,  dwellers  near  large  towns, 
where  the  fog  demon  enswathes 
things  horticultural  and  other- 
wise in  his  deleterious  mantle, 
will  do  well  to  allow  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  houses  to  rise  5" 
during  these  visitations,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  all  doors  and 
ventilators  tightly  closed.  Should 
a  sunny  day  follow  a  foggy  one, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  it 
to  syringe  the  plants,  as  this  will 
do  much  to  rid  them  of  any 
deposit  left  behind  by  the  murky 
visitant.  In  contradistinction  to 
these  rises  in  the  normal  tem- 
perature it  may  be  mentioned 
that  although  40°  is  the  best 
general  minimum  to  aim  at,  yet 
3.5°  during  spells  of  severe  weather 
will  be  better  than  40'^  maintained 
by  excessive  tiring  and  overheated 
pipes.  Even  SO"  on  occasion  will 
not  harm  many  greenhouse  in- 
mates. Mind,  I  am  not  advocating 
.SO"  as  a  safe  temperature,  but  I 
do  know  I  have  frequently  found 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Deutzias,  Spira-as,  Azaleas  and 
many  other  plants  with  their  pots 
frozen  to  the  stage  without  any 
harm  resulting.  Should  a  frost 
set  in  suddenly  and  catch  hold  of 
any  of  the  plants — this  they  will 
show  very  plainly  by  drooping — 
run  the  blinds  down  as  soon  as 
this  state  of  things  is  noticed  and 
syringe  all  the  plants  with  cold 
water  not  exceeding  35".  Keep 
the  blinds  down  till  all  danger 
of  sun  reaching  the  plants  is  past, 
when  they  will  be  found  to  be 
none  the  worse  for  their  brief 
encounter  with  the  frost. 

Ventilating.  —  The    exercise   of 
care  in  this  particular   is    neces- 
sary, as  it    is   safe    to    say    that 
more   plants  are  killed  by  damp 
in  winter  than  by  frost ;  therefore 
get  rid  of  superfluous  moisture  by 
ventilating  on  all  favourable  or  not 
too  unfavourable  occasions.     There  are  few  days 
in  winter  when  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  little 
air  by  one  of  the  top  ventilators  if  these  are  pro- 
perly arranged.      What  are  known  as  hit-and- 
miss    ventilators — made    by    the    replacing     of 
bricks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  houses  near  the 
hot-water  pipes   by  gliding  boards  —  are   very, 
useful  for   winter   ventilation.       The   air   being 
admitted  by  these  is  warmed  before  coming  in 
contact  with   the  plants  above,   and  if  a  slight 
crack  is  opened  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  the  same 
time,  any  vapour  will   be  carried  off,  when  the 
ventilators  may  be  again  closed.     If  the  weather 
conditions  have  been  so  adverse  for  several  days 
as  to  make  ventilation  a  risky  proceeding,  the 
pipes  may  be  heated  rather  above  the  ordinary 
degree  for  a  few  hours,  say,  once  a  week,  and 
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margins  of  all  the  petals  are  delightfully  crimped 
and  tinted  old  gold.  Forms  of  I.  lupina  are 
widely  spread  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  those 
hailing  from  Southern  Turkey  in  Asia  have 
naturally  better  constitutions  than  those  from 
Armenia.  Robusta  can  be  easily  grown  with 
ordinary  care. 

/.  nazarensis,  considered  by  many  to  be  a  form  of 
I.  Sari,  has  sky-blue  standards,  veined  with  purple, 
and  sombre-looking  falls  coloured  slate-grey, 
veined  with  black  -purple.  The  signal  is  coal  black. 
Native  of  Palestine.     Culture  of  I.  iberica. 

I.  niqricana  is  a  miniature  of  I.    susiana,   with 


the  glistening  surfaces  relieve  the  sombre  colour- 
ing.    Culture  of  I.  iberica.  M. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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air  admitted  to  sweeten  and  renew  the  atmo- 
sphere. Ventilation  should  always  be  given  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  side  of  the  house  opposite 
to  where  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Watering. — This  must  be  very  carefully  per- 
formed during  the  winter  months,  making  sure 
that  a  plant  is  really  in  need  of  it  before  applying 
water,  and  above  all  things  taking  care  not  to 
fill  the  pots  so  as  to  overflow  them.  Every  pot 
should  be  tried  by  tapping  it  with  the  knuckles, 
a  stick,  pocket-knife  or  something  similar  before 
water  is  given  ;  and  it  any  doubt  is  left  in  the 
mind  of' the  waterer  as  to  whether  the  plant 
needs  liquid  refreshment,  give  it  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  by  withholding  supplies  until  the 
next  tour  of  inspection  is  made.  If  the  water 
given  to  a  plant  does  not  drain  away  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  application,  the  drainage  of 
the  pot  should  be  examined  and  put  in  order, 
for  that  is  where  the  cause  of  the  mischief  will 
be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  water 
drain  away  as  quickly  as  it  is  given,  press  the 
ball  of  soil  firmly  down  into  the  pot,  for  it  will 
doubtless  have  parted  company  with  its  earthen- 
ware associate  through  a  previous  sustained  period 
of  enforced  drought.  Watering  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  morning,  and  half  an  hour  after  it 
is  finished  all  superfluous  moisture  should  be 
removed  by  broom  or  mop  from  the  floor  of  the 
house.  Pots  that  are  filled  with  roots,  such  as 
those  containing  Genistas,  Spiraeas,  Cinerarias, 
Eupatoriums,  Salvias  and  bulbs  generally,  will 
need  water  every  other  day  as  a  rule,  while  once 
a  week  will  suit  freshly-potted  Primulas, 
Calceolarias,  Cyclamen,  Pelargoniums,  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  and  Bouvardias  until  their  roots 
are  working  freely  in  the  new  soil.        J.  K.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  NEW    ROSES    LADY  ALICE 

STANLEY  AND  A.  HILL  GRAY. 

These  two  new  Roses,  of  which  illustrations  are 
given,  were  fully  described  on  page  4(i.5  of  our 
issue  of  the  26th  ult.  The  former  is  a  Hybrid 
Tea  raised  by  Messrs.  S.  MeGredy  and  Son  of 
Portadown,  Ireland  ;  and  the  latter  is  a  Tea 
raised  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  of 
Newtownards.  Both  were  shown  at  the  autumn 
e,\hibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  our 
illufitrationsare  of  flowers  exhibited  there.  Eich 
variety  secured  a  gold  medal. 


ROSE    DOROTHY     PERKINS    AS 

A    STANDARD. 

The  illustration  from  a  photograph  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  gives  a  fair  picture  of  this  good  Weeping 
Rose.  I  tried  to  get  one  of  Paul  Transon,  one 
of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  Weepers.  It 
blooms  early  and  late,  and  looks  well  at  all 
times.  As  far  as  ray  experience  goes  with  these 
striking  plants,  I  would  recommend,  in  addition 
to  the  above  :  Starlight,  single-flowered,  white, 
suffused  with  violet ;  White  Dorothy,  a  sport 
from  Dorothy  Perkins  ;  Evangeline,  white, 
tinged  with  lavender  ;  Joseph  Lamy,  flowers 
serai-double,  porcelain  white,  with  light  pink 
edge  ;  Kathleen,  large  liunches  of  single  carmine 
rose  with  white  eye ;  Tausendsclnin,  large 
bunches  of  fine  soft  pink  or  rose  flowers  ;  Trier, 
semi-double,  crearay  white,  good  in  autumn  ; 
Tea  Rarabler,  coppery  pink  :  Rubin,  soft 
crimson  ;  Ruby  (ilueen,  soft  carmine  rose  ;  Aim(?^ 
Vibert,  white  perpetual  ;  Leontine  Gervais, 
coppery  red,  shaded  carmine  ;  F^licitt'  Perpetue, 
white.  I  find  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  wood 
stakes ;  iron  are  the  best.  Wood  or  even 
Bamboo  stakes  soon  decay,  and  one  tall  8-foot 
tree  is  blown  down  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 
If  the  trees  are  planted  on  the  lawn,  give  a  large 
circle  not  less  than  3  feet  in  diameter  for  each 
tree.  Grass  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
near  the  stem.  F.  Page-Roeerw. 


SOME   NEW  ROSES  OF  1908. 

WITH  the  autumn  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  the  Rose 
season  of  1908,  so  far  as  it  is 
relative  to  the  introduction  of 
new  Roses,  has  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  review  the  Roses  which  have  been 
fortunate  in  receiving  recognition  by  the  National 
Rose  Society  either  by  the  award  of  a  gold  medal 
or  card  of  commendation.  The  new  varieties  to 
which  were  given  a  gold  medal  are  as  follows  : 

George  O.  Wa7id,  raised  by  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons.  A  Hybrid  Tea  of  good  form, 
medium  size,  full,  remarkable  for  its  shade  of 
colour— somewhat  difficult  to  describe— bright 
light  crimson  suffused  with  orange ;  upright 
growth. 

Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  a  Tea  raised  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Campbell  Hall.  Cream  pink,  sweet  scented, 
full  and  apparently  of  good  constitution. 

Simplicity,  a  Hybrid  Tea  raised  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson.  Very  large,  stout  petals,  single 
or  almost  single,  colour  pure  white.  In  habit 
resembling  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria. 

White  Dorothy , 
sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Benjamin  R.  Cant 
and  Sons.  A  pure 
white  Dorothy  Per- 
kins. If  anything  it 
is  stronger  in  habit 
and  with  slightly 
larger  blooms  than 
Dorothy  Perkins, 
from  which  it  is  a 
sport. 

Dr.  0' Don  el 
Broume,  a  Hybrid 
Tea  raised  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons.  An  exhibition 
variety,  strong  and 
erect  in  growth,  with 
very  large,  full,  well- 
shaped  flowers  ; 
colour  carmine  rose, 
resembling  Star  of 
Waltham. 

3Ieta  Weld  on, 
raised  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons.  A  cream- 
coloured,  globular, 
deep  -  petalled 
Hybrid  Tea.  Not 
yet  in  commerce. 

Like    Meta    Wel- 
don,  there  are  other 
Roses  not  yet  distri- 
buted    which     have     obtained    a     gold   medal. 
To  refer  to  them   would  be  going    beyond    the 
scope   of  these  notes  ;    but  an  exception,   how- 
ever, must  be  made  in   favour  of  a  yellow  Tea 
named  A.  Hill  Gray.     This  Rose  promises  to  be 
a  favourite  for  the  garden  and  suitable  for  exhi- 
bition.    The  growth  is  branching  but  somewhat 
slender,  free-flowering  habit,  blooms  fairly  full, 
colour  yellow,  shaded  white. 

Cards  of  commendation  were  awarded  among 
others  to  the  following  : 

W.  It.  Smith,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson.  A  robust  Tea,  colour  creamy  white,  suf- 
fused pink,  the  edge  of  the  petals  being  outlined 
with  deeper  pink,  after  the  manner  of  Mme.  de 
Watteville.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  White 
Maman  Cochet,  both  in  hahit  and  form  of  flower. 
Grace  Molyneux,  a  Hybrid  Tea  raised  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Suitable  for 
decorative  purposes,  owing  to  its  freedom  of 
flowering,  but  too  thin  as  an  exhibition  variety. 
Colour  white,  shaded  cream. 

Earl    of   Gosford,    a   Hybrid    Tea   raised   by 
Messrs   S.   McGredy  and  Son.       Attractive  from 
its   colouring,   bright   rose   red 
lacking  ia  substance. 


It  should  be  recognised  that  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  National  Rose  Society  to 
adjudicate  on  new  seedlings  or  sports  approach 
their  task  under  somewhat  difficult  conditions. 
To  the  majority  of  the  committee  the  Rose  under 
consideration  is  unknown  ;  they  are  ignorant  of 
its  classification,  its  parentage,  its  character 
as  suitable  for  garden  or  exhibition.  No  informa- 
tion is  afforded,  not  even  the  name  of  the  variety. 
Thus  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  full  merits 
of  the  Rose  before  being  called  upon  to  make  the 
award.  One  expresses  no  opinion  on  the  decisions 
arrived  at  in  1908,  but  it  having  been  the  writer's 
privilege  to  see  almost  all  the  above-mentioned 
varieties  growing  in  their  respective  Rose  gardens, 
he  is  led  to  believe  that  on  further  acquaintance 
the  best  Roses  of  the  year  will  prove  to  be — 
placed  in  order  of  merit— W.  R.  Smith,  Tea  ; 
Molly  Sharman  Crawford,  Tea ;  Dr.  O'Donel 
Browne,  Hybrid  Tea  ;  White  Dorothy  and  Miss 
Cynthia  Forde,  Hybrid  Teas.  The  first-named, 
if  one  is  not  mistaken,  will  be  almost  as  popular 
as  White  Maman  Cochet.  Molly,  the  second  on 
the  list,  is  a  creamy  white  Tea,  with  high  centre, 
full  and  beautifully  formed,  fragrant  and 
suitable   for   the    exhibition  stand   and   garden 


THE    NEW    TEA    ROSE    A.    HILL   GRAY. 

(Illustration  from  flu-  iilioloiimpli  taken  of  the  exiiibit  at  the  Autumn  Roue  Show. 
Much  reduced.) 

cultivation.  The  last  on  tlie  list  is  strong  in 
growth,  giving  fine  exhibition  flowers  of  the 
colour  of  Gustave  (Jriinerwald.  It  is  said  to  be 
mildew-proof.  Joseph  H.  Pemberto.n'. 


A   M( 

A 


JAPANESE      ROSES. 

(Rosa  rugosa. ) 

MONG  the  very  varied  tribes  of  the  Rose 
no  race  can  claim  more  hardiness  or 
frost-proof  ((ualities  than  the  rugosa 
or  Japanese  section,  and  one  is  rather 
puzzled   as  to  why  it  has  not  made 
a    greater   advance.       All   who   have 
watched  the  group  from  its  introduction  are  con- 
vinced that  its  possibilities  in  cross-fertilisation 
are  immense,   as  witness   that   splendid  variety 
Conrad  Ferdinand   Meyer,  obtained   by  a  com- 
pound cross  between  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  Tea 
Rose  and   a  rugosa.      The  beautiful  and  showy 
fruits  of   Rosa  rugosa  and    R.    r.    alba   are  just 
now   making  our  gardens  verj-  brilliant.     What 
but   apparently  I  huge  bushes  these  Roses  will  develop  into  if  left 
unpruned,  although  if  the  plants  are  out  down  to 
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the  ground  each  year  the  eeed-poda  are  much 
larger,  and  in  this  way  the  bushes  do  not  occupy 
an  undue  amount  of  space.  Of  course,  when 
employed  as  a  shrub  among  other  deciduous 
subjects  the  larger  they  develop  the  better. 
Even  in  the  heart  of  large  cities  these  Roses  will 
be  found  luxuriating  as  no  other  Rose  will  do, 
and  they  make  charming  hedges  if  planted  about 
2  feet  apart  in  well-trenched  soil.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  prune  the  first  year,  as  some  recom- 
mend ;  but  the  second  year  one  or  more  of  the 
growths  may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  as  this 
will  tend  to  keep  the  bise  well  furnished.     A 


free-flowering  variety.  A  very  pretty  hybrid 
between  R.  rugosa  and  R.  multiflora  is  named 
Ywara.  It  has  curious  fringed  single  pure 
white  flowers  and  is  a  variety  worthy  of  intro- 
ducing into  any  collection  of  these  lovely  garden 
Roses.  Mme.  George  Bruant  is  tolerably  well 
known,  and,  although  somewhat  eclipsed  by 
Blanc  Double  de  Coubert,  it  is  a  valuable  sort. 
It  is  reputably  a  cross  between  the  old  Tea  Rose 
Sombreuil  (a  charming  old  Rose  everyone  should 
grow)  and  R.  rugosa.  The  fragrance  is  delightful 
and  its  growth  erect.  A  bed  ci  five  or  six 
plants  placed  a  yard  apart  each  way  will  make 


crossing  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  We  have 
in  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer  a  good  crimson,  this 
colour  being  imparted  by  the  old  favourite 
General  Jacqueminot,  which  has  also  given  to 
the  flower  a  delicious  fragrance  for  which 
rosarians  are  grateful.  Mrs.  A.  Waterer  is 
unrivalled  as  an  early-blooming  crimson,  and  I 
advocate  some  bold  masses  of  it  in  the  wild 
garden  or  clumps  in  the  pleasure  grounds, 
especially  among  other  bold  masses  of  such  early- 
flowering  Roses  as  Electra,  Una,  the  Dawson 
Rose  and  similar  types.  Another  variety,  some- 
what a  rival  to  Mrs.  A.  Waterer,  is  one  pro- 
duced by  that  zealous  rosarian  M. 
Jules  Gravereaux.  It  bears  the  cum- 
brous name  of  Rose  a  parfura  de  I'Hay. 
Truly  the  fragrance  is  delicious,  and 
for  this  quality  alone  it  should  be 
grown.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  red 
and  it  is  a  free  and  continuous  bloomer. 
With  these  sorts  we  are  merging  the 
rugosas  largely  into  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals ;  in  fact,  they  possess  a 
greater  likeness  to  the  latter  group 
than  the  former,  and,  of  course,  we  do 
not  obtain  the  fine  showy  fruit  that 
gives  to  the  type  and  its  white  form 
their  originality.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  our  aim  should  rather  be  to  extend 
the  range  of  colours  in  the  single  forms, 
directing  our  efforts  to  bold  flowers  and 
distinct  colours  and  retaining  the  seed- 
producing  habit,  which  lends  to  the 
tribe  not  the  least  of  its  many  attrac- 
tions. In  conclusion,  I  would  com- 
mend a  trial  of  these  rugosa  Roses 
upon  standards.  They  make  grand 
spreading  heads  of  growth  that  become 
objects  of  much  beauty  when  suitably 
located.  P. 


THE    LITTLE-KNOWN    KOSA    RUGO.SA    SCIINEELICUT. 


mixture  of  varieties  is  sometimes  recommended, 
but  personally  I  prefer  one  variety,  or,  at  least, 
one  colour.  Hedges  of  these  Roses  are  thick 
and  as  impenetrable  as  anything  one  can  plant, 
and  surely  they  would  be  more  serviceable  and 
certainly  more  Ijeautiful  than  many  of  the  hedge 
plants  now  employed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  this  race 
to  produce  climbing  varieties.  The  beautiful 
Schneelicht,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  is 
a  delightful  variety  with  a  climbing  habit  and 
producing  fine  clusters  of  snow  white  flowers. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  clambering 
mass  of  such  a  Rose,  with  its  deep  green  leathery 
foliage  BO  immune  from  mildew  ?  Then  we  have 
another  very  delightful  sort  in  R.  repens  alba, 
which  produces  wonderful  pendulous  growths 
covered  with  thousands  of  snowy  stellate  flowers, 
that  are  charmingly  displayed  in  the  form  of  a 
weeping  tree  or  falling  over  a  high  rookery  or 
rootery.  This  Rose  has  the  creeping  habit  of 
R.  wichuraiana,  and  is  possibly  a  cross  with  the 
same.  The  two  groups  apparently  blend  most 
effectually,  and  there  are  at  Kew  some  most 
interesting  crosses,  one  especially  I  noted  having 
the  glistening  foliage  of  R.  wichuraiana  and  its 
creeping  habit,  but  of  quite  the  leathery  texture 
of  R.  rugosa. 

R.  microphylla  •  R.  rugosa  has  delightful 
Azalea  like  flowers,  these  being  white,  edged 
with  pink.  R.  humilis  X  R.  rugosa  is  valuaVjle 
for  its  autumnal  blooming.  The  buds  are 
long  and  extremely  pretty,  of  a  crimson  colour, 
opening   to  large  single  flowers.       It  is  a  most 


a  splendid  bold  effect  in  summer  and  again  in 
the  autumn.  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert  is, 
perhaps,  the  sort  most  in  request.  In  snowy  purity 
it  is  equal  to  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  it  is  so 
free ;  the  bu.shes  rarely  are  minus  a  bloom  from 
May  to  October.  A  variety  recently  appeared, 
named  Souvenir  de  Philemon  Cochet,  that 
possesses  flowers  containing  more  petals  than  the 
last-named  Rose,  but  I  should  not  call  it  an 
improved  variety.  Certainly  it  has  not  such 
snowy  white  blooms. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Conrad  F.  Meyer. 
It  is  a  Rose  almost  as  indispensible  as  Caroline 
Testout  or  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Its  growths  are 
\'ery  lusty  and  beautifully  arrayed  in  red  prickles 
and  bold  foliage.  The  blooms,  of  a  clear  and 
delicate  shade  of  pink,  are  of  immense  size, 
almost  rivalling  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in 
grandeur.  The  growth  is  so  very  vigorous  that 
it  deserves  a  place  to  itself,  preferably  as  a  free 
bush  isolated  upon  the  lawn,  where  it  may 
develop  into  a  huge  bush,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Lilac  or  Syringa.  Whether  the  white  sport  of 
this  Rose,  named  Nova  Zembla,  will  sustain  its 
parent's  reputation  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  Rose  of  beautiful  form,  very  sweet 
and,  of  course,  vigorous.  The  darkest  flower  of 
the  group  yet  produced  is  Atropurpurea.  The 
blooms  are  a  blackish  crimson  in  the  bud,  passing 
to  maroon  as  they  expand.  Being  produced  in 
large  clusters,  the  colour-edect  is  splendid. 

Rich  colours  are  still  needed  in  this  group. 
We  want  a  good  scarlet,  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  expect  this  from  the 


ROSE     STOCKS. 

CE  September  and  early  in 
October  are  generally  the 
best  times  to  strike  stocks 
for  \i  orking  upon  the  follow- 
ing year,  'i'he  period  is  also 
suitable  for  rooting  such 
Roses  as  will  thrive  without  foster 
stock?.  As  a  rule  the  stronger  the 
grower  the  better  it  will  be  suited  for 
culture  upon  its  own  roots.  Weak  growers 
need  some  stimulating  strength  from  a  stronger 
source,  and  hence  we  use  the  Briar  in  one 
or  other  of  three  forms,  also  the  Manetti, 
De  la  Grifferaie  and  sometimes  a  stock  of 
such  strong-habited  Roses  as  Polyantha  sim- 
plex. Many  amateurs  have  an  objection  to 
the  use  of  stocks  because  of  the  tendency  to 
produce  suckers  at  the  expense  of  the  Rose  that 
has  been  worked  upon  them.  This  should  not 
cause  trouble.  A  little  care  in  making  up  the 
cuttings  for  stocks,  and  careful  trimming  of  the 
latter  before  planting  out  previous  to  budding, 
will  avoid  suckers.  Only  a  very  few  varieties  of 
Roses  will  thrive  satisfactorily  without  the  help 
of  some  stock,  and  these  are  almost  confined  to 
the  Chinas  and  dwarf  Polyanthas.  I  much  prefer 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  Lady  Gay 
and  a  few  more  of  the  wichuraiana  section  upon 
their  own  roots,  but  most  of  our  best  Hybrid  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  very  disappointing  in 
th'\t  form. 

In  making  up  cuttings  of  Briar,  Manetti  or 
others  for  stocks  we  need  wood  that  is  firm  and 
fairly  ripe  cut  into  1  foot  or  so  lengths,  according 
to  the  distance  the  eyes  or  buds  will  admit.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  cut  out  the  eyes,  except  the 
top  two  or  three.  By  cutting  these  out  now  we 
efi'eetually  stop  any  more  from  forming,  and 
secure  roots  alone  upon  which  to  work  the  Rose 
buds  later  on.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  rooting 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  others  to  grow  on  into  plants 
one  would  not  remove  any  of  the  eyes  from  the 
cutting.      In  fact,  the  suckers  in   this  case  are 
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most  valuable  and  form  a  fair-sized  plant  the  first 
season.  Ciit  off  close  below  an  eye  and  insert  the 
cuttings  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  their 
depth,  making  them  very  firm.  Frost  will  some- 
times lift  the  cutting  sufficiently  to  raise  the  base 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  soil  it  was  resting  upon. 
In  such  a  case  press  down  the  cutting  again  as 
soon  as  the  ground  will  permit  and  tread  firmly 
along  each  side  of  the  row.  Frequent  use  of  the 
hoe  early  in  spring  is  a  great  help. 

The  following  season  the  stocks  can  be  lifted, 
trimmed  over  once  more  and  planted  out  where 
it  is  intended  to  bud  them.  This  time  do  not 
plant  so  deeply,  "2  inches  or  3  inches  above  the 
bottom  roots  being  quite  deep  enough.  At  pre- 
sent the  cuttings  can  be  put  in  4  inches  apart, 
but  the  stocks  should  be  allowed  much  more 
room,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  variety  it  is 
proposed  to  work.  Ridgewood. 


NOTES     ON     ROSES 

Grown    in    \    Small    Socth    Bucks    Garden 
IN  UJOS. 

TAKEN  as  a  whole  the  past  season  has 
been  the  best  I  have  known  for  Roses 
in  my  little  garden.  Never  before 
have  they  been  so  abundant  through- 
out the  summer,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  experience  green  fly  has 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance — no  syringing 
whatever  has  been  necessary.  Caterpillars  were 
innumerable,  but  these  are  a  minor  pest,  because 
anyone  with  perseverance  can  overcome  them. 
On  our  light  soil  in  dry  seasons  thrips  are  much 
more  difficult  to  conquer,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them 
without  spoiling  the  flowers.  Of 
mildew,  as  is  ever  the  case,  there 
was  more  than  enough,  and  in  spite 
of  many  infallible  remedies  I  think 
there  always  will  be  in  gardens  so 
confined  by  forest  trees  as  mine  is. 
Of  all  Roses  I  love  best  the  dark 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  I  can  say 
little  about  them,  as,  notwith- 
standing repeated  efibrts,  I  fail  to 
get  any  really  good  flowers.  In 
spite  of  my  many  failures  I  am  still 
an  eager  learner,  and  if  anyone 
will  teach  me  how  to  produce  good 
dark  red  Roses  from  a  light  soil  I 
shall  be  very  grateful.  In  some 
cases  the  growth  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals is  quite  good  ;  for  instance, 
I  have  had  Ulster  6  feet  high 
from  a  dwarf  plant,  and  yet  the 
flowers  are  poor  from  the  e.x- 
hibitor's  point  of  view.  Hybrid 
Teas  do  not  do  so  well  as  I 
wish,  but  Duchess  of  Portland 
has  been  the  most  trustworthy 
as  an  exhibition  flower  during 
the  past  season.  Unfortunately, 
though  very  beautiful,  it  is  not 
a  Rose  for  the  garden,  and 
there  have  been  times  when  I  have 
felt  inclined  to  do  away  with  it 
altogether. 

In  my  opinion  Florence  Pemberton 
and  Uean  Hole  are  two  of  the  best  ''^^  '- 

all-round  Roses.  Both  have  done 
well ;  the  latter  especially  has  been 
wonderful  in  colour.  I  think  it  requires  muoh  better 
living  than  the  former.  Le  Progres  has  made  fine 
growth  and  flowered  very  freely  as  a  standard. 
The  form  might  be  improved,  but  the  colour  is 
grand,  and  makes  it  worth  a  place  in  even  a 
small  collection.  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
again,  is  a  Rose  for  all,  ver^-  good  in  form,  and 
capable  of  producing  magnificent  flowers. 
Konigin  Carola  has  been  disappointing.  Good  in 
growth,  beautiful  in  form  and  colour,  the  larger 
flowers  are  nearly  alwaj's  split.  Of  the  newer 
Hybrid   Teas  grown   here   I   like  best  Laurent 


Carle  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.  Both  are  good  in 
growth  and  colour,  and  the  former  promises  to 
be  useful  for  exhibition.  I  do  not  yet  possess 
William  Shean,  but  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  grand 
Rose.  It  has  been  one  of  the  best  flowers  in  a 
neighbouring  garden  where  Roses  are  well  grown. 
Writing  away  from  home  and  without  the  help 
of  my  note-book,  I  had  almost  forgotten  three 
lovely  Hybrid  Teas  which  have  had  a  good 
season— M.  Joseph  Hill,  Mme.  M^Ianie  Soupert 
and  M.  Paul  L^de.  They  all  come  from  the  same 
raiser,  and,  though  perfectly  distinct,  they  are 
somewhat  alike  in  the  beauty  of  their  colour. 
The  last  named,  in  spite  of  being  the  oldest,  is 
perhaps  the  least  generally  known,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  the  best  of  the  three  for  the  garden. 
The  .June  flowers  were  exquisite,  but,  like  all 
Roses  with  the  special  Pernet-Ducher  colouring, 
they  must  be  shielded  from  the  sun  to  be  seen 
at  their  best. 

Of  Tea  Roses,  Mrs.  E.  Maw'ley  is  my  favourite. 
Though  making  splendid  growth  as  a  maiden,  it 
is  not  of  the  strongest  constitution,  and  is  apt  to 
die  young.  In  the  matter  of  attention  it  is 
rather  exacting,  but  in  return  for  it  it  gives  me 
better  results  than  any  other  Tea,  not  excepting 
White  Maman  Cochet.  In  my  experience  there 
are  not  many  Roses  that  give  exhibition  blooms 
without  careful  culture.  To  those  who  want  fine 
flowers  at  the  cost  of  little  trouble,  I  strongly 
recommend  Mme.  .Jules  Gravereaux  ;  treat  it 
how  you  will  it  seems  to  thrive.  The  perfect 
Rose  has  yet  to  come  ;  but  the  only  weak  point 
I  have  found  in  the  above  is  its  liability  to 
mildew.  Mme.  Constant  Soupert  is  a  great 
acquisition,  good  as  a  standard  or  bush,  grand 
in  colour,  of  very  strong  growth,  and   likely  to 


pretty  variegated  foliage  and  flowers  of  a  warm 
blush  colour  and  delicious  scent.  Another  most 
distinct  Rose  not  often  seen,  though  sent  out 
years  ago,  is  Roger  Lambelin  ;  the  flower  is 
shaped  like  a  double  Petunia,  dark  red  edged 
with  white,  vigorous  in  growth,  but  with  little  or 
no  scent.  Unhappily,  I  have  room  for  only  a 
few  climbers,  and  of  those  not  universally  known 
Trier  is  the  most  useful,  blooming  very  freely 
throughout  the  season.  J.  B.  Shackle. 


ROSE  MILDEW  IN  SMALL 
GARDENS. 

IN  an  ordinary  Rose  season  mildew  makes 
its  appearance  only  in  the  early  autumn, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  until  then  are  the 
attacks  sufficiently  maiked  to  seriously 
affect  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Con- 
sequently, many  growers  of  a  small 
number  of  Roses  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  ravages  of  this  pest ;  indeed,  they  seem 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  their 
Roses  at  that  season  become  so  unhealthy- 
looking.  In  the  present  j'ear,  however,  mildew 
appeared  unusually  early,  -anti,  owing  to  the 
sudden  changes  in  temperature  and  other  atmo- 
pherie  causes,  has  been  ever  since  so  general  and 
persistent  that  even  those  growing  a  very 
limited  number  of  Roses  are  now  beginning  to 
ask  :  What  is  this  disease  which  disfigures  our 
Rose  trees  and  their  flowers  ;  and  how  can  it  be 
kept  in  check?  The  great  secret — I  call  it  a 
secret,  because  it  is  known  to  comparatively  few 
rosarians — is    to    attack    the   enemy    before    it 
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do  well  in  all  soils  except  those  that  are  too 
highly  fed. 

Of  Roses  grown  here  for  the  first  time,  Mrs. 
Myles  Kennedy  is  easily  the  best,  and  will,  I  feel 
sure,  soon  take  a  high  position  in  Mr.  Mawley's 
most  valuable  Analysis.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
good  word  for  two  Roses  not  very  often  seen — 
Baronne  Henriette  Snoy  and  Auguste  Comte ; 
both  grow  well,  and  the  latter  is  exceptionally 
beautiful  in  colour.  To  those  who  like  curiosi- 
ties I  recommend  Ro«a  Verschuren.  It  is  a 
j  Hybrid  Perpetual  of    fairly   good  growth,  with 


becomes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  for  the  spores 
of  mildew  may  have  taken  root  as  it  were  on  the 
leaves  a  week,  or  even  weeks,  before  they  are 
suspected  of  being  there  at  all. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  I  have  always 
managed  to  keep  my  own  collection  of  over  '2,(X)0 
plants  practically  free  from  mildew  throughout 
the  whole  flowering  season,  but  this  has  only 
been  accomplished  by  repeated  applications  of 
the  remedies  employed.  On  the  appearance, 
however,  of  the  National  Rose  Society's  little 
handbook,  entitled  the  "  Enemies  of  the  Rose," 
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I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  invariably 
begun  my  defensive  operations  too  late,  for  it 
was  only  when  the  first  patches  of  mildew  were 
visible  on  the  leaves  that  I  had  thought  of 
attacking  them  ;  whereas,  had  I  acted  wisely,  I 
ought  to  have  commenced  sulphuring  or  spraying 
the  plants  directly  after  they  had  been  pruned  in 
the  spring,  and  when  very  little  young  foliage 
had  made  its  appearance. 

I  have  said  the  great  secret  is  to  forestall  the 
enemy  ;  but  there  is  another  consideration  equally 
important,  and  that  is  to  allow  the  enemy  after- 
wards no  rest.  That  is  to  say,  on  noticing  any 
slight  curl  in  the  foliage  and  the  white  mould 
accompanying  it,  the  plan  is  to  at  once  take 
means  for  destroying  this  insidious  pest — the 
greatest  and  most  common  of  all  ills  the  Rose  is 
heir  to  — on  the  plants  so  affected.  Should  the 
mildew  afterwards  show  signs  of  spreading  over 
the  collection,  the  same  measures  should  be 
adopted  with  the  whole  of  the  plants,  whether 
affected  or  not.  This  may  appear  rather  a  large 
order  ;  but  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that,  if  the 
Roses  are  to  be  kept  clean  and  in  a  growing  and 
flowering  condition  throughout  the  season,  there 
will  be  in  the  end  a  greater  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  than  it  only  half-measures  had  been 
adopted  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack 

As  regards  preventives  of  mildew  and  their 
application,  for  years  I  used  nothing  but  flowers 
of  sulphur,  which  was  dusted  lightly  over  the 
plants  by  means  of  a  small  muslin  bag.  Later 
on  I  came  across  some  sulphur-bellows,  which  did 
the  same  work  more  quickly  and  satisfactorily. 
Last  year  I,  for  the  first  time,  tried  a  liquid 
preparation.  The  one  used  was  Mo-Etfic  (mean- 
ing most  efficacious),  which,  at  all  events,  proved 
less  damaging  to  the  flowers  and  more  efficient 
than  the  sulphur,  for,  when  sprayed,  the  lower 
as  well  as  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  were 
reached  by  it.  This  year  I  have  used  a  local 
preparation  styled  "  V.  2  K.,"  which  has 
proved  quite  as  good  as  Mo-Efi3c,  although 
the  attacks  of  mildew  have  been  this  season 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  small  grower 
may   make  choice  with    advantage    of    any  of 


the  remedies  named.  Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted 
lightly  over  the  foliage  on  the  first  calm 
morning  or  evening,  while  the  dew  is  still 
upon  it,  will  be  found  very  helpful,  and 
need  not  be  washed  off  afterwards.  Mo-Effic, 
which  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  E.  Wright 
and  Co.,  Brook  Street,  Bradford,  or  "  V.'2K."of 
Messrs.  W.  Cooper  and  Nephews,  Berkhamsted, 
are  both  excellent  remedies,  and  should  be 
applied  with  a  syringe  with  a  fine  spray  like  the 
Abol  springe,  which  is  sold  liy  Messrs.  E.  A. 
White," Limited,  Paddock  Wood,  Kent.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  other  preparations  equally  good 
to  be  obtained  ;  but  I  only  mention  those  which 
I  have  myself  tried  and  found  successful,  and 
I  give  the  addresses  of  the  makers  because  I 
find  so  many  small  amateur  rosarians  are  often 
deterred  from  using  any  remedies  at  all  through 
want  of  such  information.  In  using  either  of 
the  above  washes  it  is  important  that  thej' 
should  be  applied  only  of  the  strength  recom- 
mended on  the  directions  accompanying  them. 
Edward  Mawley,  V.  M.H. 

A    FR.\GRANT    NEW    ROSE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  upon 
the  novelty  Mrs.  David  Jardine,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  Roses  we 
possess.  It  has  that  powerful  perfume  which 
has  made  La  France  so  popular,  and  this  novelty 
must  be  very  welcome  to  many  who  have  been 
disappointed  at  the  absence  of  fragrance  in  so 
many  of  our  Hybrid  Teas.  Mrs.  lUvid  Jardine 
is  so  very  distinct  in  habit,  the  growths  being 
almost  smooth  with  the  stiff  erect  habit  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  but  the  delicate  clear  colouring 
of  the  Tea  Rose.  It  is  a  pink  Rose,  and  tlie 
marvel  is  that  as  so  many  new  varieties  are 
pink  in  colour,  that  there  is  a  distinctness  about 
them.  I  know  of  no  Rose  that  has  such  an  even, 
beautiful  form,  and  I  can  quite  believe  it  will 
supersede  the  Catherine  Mermet  race  for  general 
forcing  purposes,  because  it  looks  to  be  a  Rose 
that  could  be  grown  equally  as  well  in  a  cool  house 
as  in  one  with  greater  heat,  such  as  Catherine 


Mermet  requires.  Our  American  friends  are 
loud  in  its  praises,  and  they  are  very  keen  judges 
of  a  forcing  flower.  Growers  wishing  to  be  up  to 
date,  and  who  are  thinking  of  planting  a  house 
next  season  would  do  well  to  secure  Mrs.  David 
Jardine.  P. 
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AUTUMN   SHOW. 


COLOURED    PLATE. 

PLATE    1358. 

ROSE    JOSEPH    LOWE. 

'     I    ""  HIS   beautiful    Rose   originated    as    a 

I  sport  from  Mrs.   W.  J.   Grant,  and 

I  is   being  sent  out  by   Mersrs.  Lowe 

I  and  Shawyer  of  Uxbridge,  Mr.  George 

H  Mount   of    Canterbury,    and    Messrs. 

Hugh  Low  and  Co.  of  Enfield,  who 

kindl}'    supplied    the    flowers   from    which   the 

accompanying   plate   was   prepared.     Seldom    if 

ever  has  a  new  Rose  been  so  well  or  so  frequently 

exhibited  as  this,  and,   when  it  is  remembered 

that  every  flower  was  grown  under  glass,   it  is 

the   more  remarkable,    and,    at   any   rate,   has 

proved  beyond  dispute  its  suitability  for  forcing, 

both  early  and  late.     There  is  in   the  flower  a 

very  distant  resemblance  to   Mme.  Abel  Chate- 

nay,  but  nothing  like,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  so 

marked  as  some  would  have  us  believe.     As  seen 

out  of  doors  in   my  own  garden,  the  colour  of 

Joseph  Lowe   much   more   closely  resembles  La 

France,  and  almost  entirely  lacks  the  salmon  tint 

that  is  so  characteristic  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay. 

Cut  when  young  under  glass  there  may  be  some 

resemblance  ;  in  the  fully-developed  flower  they 

are   wide  apart.     I  have  before  me  a  bloom  of 

each  as  I  write. 

I  am  afraid  investigation  through  the  lines  of 
the  respective  parents  of  the  two  Roses  will  not 
help  us  much,  as  I  believe  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  correct  parentage  of  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay.  Dr.  Grill  and  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william  are  generally  given  as  the  parents  of  this 
Rose,  but  in  the  raiser's  description  Victor 
Verdier  was  named  as  the  pollen-bearing  parent 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  have  long  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  argument 
based  on  the  parentage  or  pedigree 
of  any  particular  Rose  is  on  very 
thin  ice,  and  should  and  will  carry 
little  or  no  weight ;  so  I  will  not 
pursue  the  subject,  although  it  is 
interesting  enough. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  just  as 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  known  by  two 
names  (Belle  Siebrecht  being  the 
other),  so  this  sport  Joseph  Lowe 
seems  likely  to  bear  another  name. 
Of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  I  am 
not  cognisant,  but  there  is,  I  think, 
little  doubt  that  Joseph  Lowe  is 
synonymous  with  Lady  Faire,  which 
was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Bentley  of 
Leicester  in  li)(l6and  exhibited  at  the 
Saltaire  show  at  the  provincial  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Rose  Society  the 
following  year  in  the  class  for  new 
seedling  Roses,  where  it  nearly  got 
the  gold  medal,  if  my  recollection  is 
not  at  fault,  but  was  certainly 
awarded  a  card  of  commendation. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  the  two  sports  are  i  entical ; 
but  under  which  name  it  will  finally 
lie  known  I  should  not  like  to  say. 
OIKci'illy,  I  presume,  the  National 
Rose  Sociity  will  call  it  Lady  Faire  ; 
the  trade  and  the  public  at  the 
moment  favour  Joseph  Lowe,  because 
they  have  seen  and  know  the  flower 
as  such. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  very  much 
about  its  growth  and  habit.  With 
me  small  pot  plants  put  out  late  in 
the  spring   have  flowered  well  and 
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grown  satisfactorily.  They 
could  not  be  expected  to  make 
very  vigorous  growth  ;  all  I  can 
say  is  that  they  have  behaved 
much  better  than  the  majority 
of  plants  so  treated  generally 
do.  Undoubtedly  the  subject 
of  these  notes  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful variety  that  can  be 
strongly  recommended,  and  one 
that  is  destined  to  take  a  high 
place  in  popular  favour. 
Purley.       H.  E.  Molynedx. 


THE    DAMASK 
ROSE. 

NEAR  the  Provence, 
or  Old  Cabbage 
Rose,  in  senti- 
ment as  well  as 
in  a  sortof  natural 
classification, 
comes  the  Damask,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  given  showing 
the  Rose  associated  with  the 
Madonna  Lily,  and  a  beautiful 
association  it  proved  to  be — 
red  and  the  purest  white,  as 
fair  to  look  upon  as  the  same 
Lily  with  the  rich  blue,  grace- 
ful, feathery-leaved  Larkspur 
(Delphinium  eonsolida).  The 
Damask  Rose  is  charming,  al'o, 
with  its  delicious  though 
fainter  scent  and  its  wide-open, 
crimson  flowers.  The  Damask 
Rose,  with  some  of  the  older  Gallicas,  maybe  con- 
sidered the  ancestors  of  many  of  our  modern  Roses, 
and  though  there  is  no  record  of  the  earlier  pedi- 
grees, those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  some 
of  the  first  Hybrid  Perpetuals  will  retain  the  recol- 
lection of  some  Roses,  such  as  Lee's  Perpetual,  in 
which  such  parentage,  probably  passing  through  a 
Portland  Rose,  of  which  group  there  are  a  few 
named  kinds,  is  fairly  traceable.  The  parti- 
coloured form  is  a  charming  bush  Rose  that  should 
be  much  more  used ;  it  is  known  bj-  the  names  Rosa 
Mundi,  Cottage  Maid  and  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  newly-found  but  really  old  garden  Rose  now 
called  Hebe's  Lip,  otherwise  Reine  Blanche,  seems 
to  belong  to  the  Provence  group  (gallica).  There 
were  formerly  in  old  gardens  some  very  dark- 
coloured  Damask  Roses  called  Velvet  Roses, 
that  are  either  lost  or  have  become  rare,  as  they 
are  now  seldom  seen.  When  we  were  in  Mr. 
Charles  Turner's  interesting  nursery  at  Slough — 
and  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler  is  famous  the 
world  over — we  noticed  a  form  of  the  Damask 
raised  there,  the  crimson  Damask,  a  single  flower 
5  inches  across,  and  of  a  dazzling  crimson  colour 
— a  pure  and  most  effective  shade.  We  have 
seen  nothing  quite  so  brilliant,  and  the  bush  was 
smothered,  suggesting  that  for  the  fringe  of 
woodland  or  in  places  which  require  lighting  up, 
so  to  say,  with  colour,  this  is  exactly  the  Rose  for 
early  summer.  In  these  days  when  the  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Tea  sections  seem  to  engross  almost  the 
entire  interests  of  rosarians,  a  thought  must  be 
given  to  such  old-world  Roses  as  the  Damask, 
and  we  are  pleased  that  Mr.  Turner  has  given  a 
crimson  Damask  of  such  startling  beauty. 


A   EEAUTIFPL   COMBINATION    OF    RED    DAMASK-ROSES    AND    WHITE   LILIES. 


ROSES   AND   THEIR   SCENT. 

THE     Rose     has     formed     the    subject 
perhaps  of  more  literature  than  any 
other   flower  ;  its  history   and    culti- 
vation have  been  so  fully  dealt  with 
that  it  seems  difficult  to  say  anything 
fresh   about   it.     But   one,  and   that 
possibly  the  greatest  of  its  charms,  the  scent,  has 
of  late  been  treated  as  a  secondary  quality  to  its 
colour,  shape,  habit  of  growth,  &o. 


George  Herbert  asked  ' '  What  is  fairer  than  a 
Rose  ;  what  is  sweeter  ? ''  and  some  of  our  critics 
will  have  it  that  we  latter-day  rosarians  pay  most 
attention  to  the  first  question  and  neglect  the 
second.  This  may  be  true  in  a  way,  but  I 
rejoice  to  see  indications  that  the  perfume,  the 
"  soul  of  the  Rose  "  as  someone  calls  it,  is  getting 
more  consideration.  I  notice  in  Mr.  Molyneux's 
notes  on  the  latest  gold-medal  Roses  that  they 
are  fragrant.  Moreover,  in  one  of  the  earliest 
catalogues  to  reach  me  this  season,  I  find  the  fact 
of  a  variety  being  fragrant  is  dwelt  upon  as 
though  the  fact  was  really  a  big  item  to  its 
credit. 

For  many  years  I  have  taken  considerable 
interest  in  the  scents  of  Roses,  and,  indeed,  from 
their  perfume  have  tried  to  speculate  upon  their 
parentage,  and  if  this  has  not  been  a  very 
profitable  pursuit  it  has  given  an  added 
pleasure  to  my  walks  in  the  Rose  garden, 
which  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  grown 
Roses  more  years  than  we  care  to  count  is  worth 
consideration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scent  associated 
with  the  Rose  is  the  Old  Cabbage  or  Provence 
perfume,  found  also  in  several  old  sorts  of  Roses, 
and  no  doubt  this  forms  in  a  great  degree  the 
basis  of  the  scent  of  our  modern  Roses,  Most  of 
our  older  red  Roses  possessed  this  scent  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  I  will  mention  a  few 
of  the  sweetest  old  flowers  that  I  can  remember. 
Paul  Ricaut  (Hybrid  Bourbon),  Baronne  Prevost, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Alfred  Colomb  (Hybrid  Per- 
petuals), and,  later,  Ulrich  Brunner  and  Hugh 
Dickson.  I  name  these  haphazard,  and  readers 
will,  no  doubt,  think  of  many  more  perhaps 
sweeter. 

But  with  the  multiplication  of  sorts,  whether 
chance  seedlings  or  so-called  pedigree  Roses,  the 
old  scent  became  blended  in  a  number  of  ways, 
and  one  could  almost  form  groups  of  Roses  which 
from  their  scent,  as  well  as  other  characteristics 
of  growth,  seemed  to  have  common  origin.  To 
take  the  Victor  Verdier  race  as  an  example.  All 
these,  such  as  Conitesse  d'Oxford,  John  Hopper 
and  others,  including  S.  M.  Rodocanaehi,  have 
the  same  odour,  reminding  one  of  a  hook  or 
choice  white  wine  ;  in  that  giant  Paul  Neyron,  a 


sweeter  perfume  of  the  same  character  was  to  be 
found. 

The  Bourbon  family  seem  to  have  a  great 
range  of  scent,  varying  from  the  Malmaison  type, 
in  which  I  suspect  the  Musk,  to  Baronne  (ronella, 
a  very  sweet  Rose  ;  Mme,  I,  Pereire  and  Zephyrin 
Drouhin,  which,  I  think,  is  a  Bourbon,  perhaps 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  latest  flowers  we  have. 
There  is  a  bunch  on  the  table  as  I  write  (Sep- 
tember 28). 

Among  the  Teas  we  have  several  groups  :  The 
Dijon  family,  with  their  delicate,  refreshing 
perfume  ;  scarcely  so  sweet  are  the  Mermets, 
which  I  should  call  pure  Teas  ;  then  the  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami  and  its  white  sport.  Mrs.  Mawley  has 
also  a  delicious  odour. 

To  my  mind  the  Watteville  class,  Mme.  Cusin 
and  Golden  Gate,  are  almost  the  sweetest,  and 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  has  a  delightful  perfume  of 
its  own.  Is  it  possible  that  some  of  the  sweetest 
Bourbon  blood  is  intermixed  with  this  class  ? 

The  Mar^chal  has  been  discussed  lately  in  The 
Gardes,  and  Mr.  Kemp,  on  page  469,  says  that 
its  reputed  parents  were  Isabella  Gray  and  Solfa- 
terre.  From  my  recollection  of  the  latter  I 
should  say  it  was  probable,  if  the  evidence  of 
scent  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

I  am  afraid  to  tackle  the  Hybrid  Teas,  both 
from  consideration  to  the  reader  and  from  the 
bewildering  varieties  of  scent  we  meet  in  this 
charming  class,  ranging  from  La  France  to  the 
delicate  perfume  of  Bessie  Brown,  Here,  with 
Captain  Christy,  we  get  another  hint  of  the 
Verdier  type,  and,  alas  I  some  of  the  scentless 
Roses,  A  very  interesting  group  are  the  newer 
yellow  Hybrid  Teas.  Mme.  Ravary  is  very 
fragrant  and  Mme.  H.  Leuilliot  has  a  strong 
apricot  flavour,  perhaps  derived  from  the  blend 
of  Persian  Yellow,  which  to  some  people  is  rather 
unpleasant  in  the  original  flower. 

I  must  conclude  this  rambling  paper,  and 
will  tell  a  true  story  rather  a  propos  to  my 
subject.  Many  years  ago  I  was  looking  at  a 
fine  collection  of  Camellias,  when  the  owner, 
an  old  lady,  observed,  "I  think  that  really 
the  betht  of  Camelliath  ith,  that  they  don't 
thmell."  Long  may  it  be  before  our  Roses  lose 
their  scent !  J.  T.  Stranoe. 
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G^R'DENING      FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GARDEN   WORK   WEEK   BY   WEEK. 

1">HE  FLOWER  GARDEN.— Owing  to 
less  satisfactory  weather  the  flower 
garden  is  beginning  to  look  untidy. 
Its  appearance  may  be  improved  by  a 
frequent  gathering  up  of  leaves  and 
seared  foliage.  From  tliis  time  forth 
hardy  perennials  should  be  planted,  choosing  dry 
days  for  this  work.  Readers  who  are  beginners 
should  always 
remember  to  give 
each  plant  ample 
space  for  develop- 
ment. I  make  a 
rule  to  group  the 
different  subjects  in 
colonies  of  three  to 
six  plants  in  each 
group.  I  am  just 
lifting  and  dividing 
plants  of  London 
Pride.  Dahlias 
should  be  lifted  and 
stored  away  in  a 
dry,  cool  shed  or 
cellar  as  soon  as  the 
frost  has  cut  them 
down.  Other  tender 
subjects,  such  as 
Begonias,  Tigridias 
and  Gladioli,  should 
also  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  like 
manner  to  the 
Dahlias. 

Bases. — Our  chief 

1.— A    COARSE,    ELONGATED,      conccrn  just  now  is 

HOLLOW  -  tTEMMED     SHOOT      to  havB  the  quartcrs 

OF    A    PANSY     WHICH    IS      jh^t  it  is  dcsircd  to 

USELESS   FOR    MAKING    INTO  ,        .       .  .,  „„„ 

A  CDTTiNG.  plant    in    the    near 

future  ready  for  the 
reception  of  our  new  Roses.  If  this  subject  is  to 
do  well,  the  quarters  should  be  deeply  dug  and 
a  heavy  dressing  of  good  manure  incorporated  at 
the  time.  I  am  thinning  out  the  weaker  growths 
of  dwarf  Roses,  and  in  the  ease  of  the  very 
strong  growths  that  are  retained  I  am  removing 
about  a  third  of  each  one. 

Hardy  Fruit. — What  the  winds  have  failed  to 
remove  I  am  now  gathering  as  opportunity 
offers.  Apples  and  Pears  as  they  ripen  or  are 
ready  for  gathering  are  being  carefully  harvested. 
Take  especial  pains  to  avoid  bruising  the  fraits. 
Strawberries  that  have  been  growing  in  pots  for 
forcing  I  am  now  plunging  under  some  rough 
protection.  What  is  really  needed  is  to  place 
old  frame-lights  over  the  plants  to  ward  off  frosts 
and  protect  them  from  heavy  rains. 

The  Ve'jetahle  Garden. — Make  the  most  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  refuse  by  collecting  and 
burning  it.  The  soil  of  the  garden  may  be 
enriched  by  dealing  with  the  subsequent  ashes 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  acquired.  The  last  of  our 
Potatoes  have  been  lifted  and  stored,  as  no  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  leaving  them  in  the 
ground  longer.  I  make  a  practice  of  lifting  and 
storing  Beet  and  Carrots.  They  may  be  covered 
with  a  deep  layer  of  sand,  or  stored  in  a  cool 
cellar  where  ventilation  can  be  afforded  when 
required.  A  pit  may  be  made  outdoors  in  which 
to  store  these  subjects  if  more  convenient. 

The  Cold  Frame. — These  useful  structures  are 
now  in  frequent  demand.  Protection  to  the  less 
hardy  plants  may  be  afforded  by  the  cold  frame 
at  this  season.  I  usually  place  the  choicer  bulbs 
that  were  recently  potted   up   in  cold  frames, 


covering  these  with  cinder-ashes  until  they  have 
made  1  inch  or  so  of  growth.  Brompton  and 
East  Lothian  Stocks  when  wintered  in  the  cold 
frame  give  a  much  better  display  in  the  spring. 

Ohrysantheinums  — Complete  the  housing  of  all 
plants  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  unsafe  to  leave 
any  plants  in  pots  outdoors  longer,  as  severe  frosts 
may  seriously  injure  the  buds  and  growths. 
Those  who  have  a  warm,  sheltered  quarter  in  their 
garden  may  group  their  plants  in  such  a  position, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  frost  being  threatened  may 
protect  the  growths  with  a  covering  of  light 
tiffany  or  scrim  canvas. 

The  Window  Garden. — No  time  should  be  lost 
in  planting  the  window-boxes  with  bulbs  ;  the 
earlier  this  is  done  the  better.  For  indoor  deco- 
rations I  am  placing  bulbs  in  glasses  and  also 
planting  others  in  bowls  in  fibre  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  latter  is  a  fascinating  occupation, 
and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. — Care  in 
ventilating  these  structures  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  at  this  season.  When  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  about  5.5°  the  ventilators  should  be 
opened,  closing  them  again  in  the  late  afternoon. 
The  showy  Hippeastrums  should  have  water 
gradually  withheld  forthwith.  Fuchsias,  as  they 
go  out  of  flower,  should  be  stored  away  under 
the  greenhouse  staging  ;  very  little  water  hence- 
forth will  be  required  to  keep  them  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  Primulas  and  Cyclamen 
need  a  light,  airy  position  at  this  season  to 
promote  their  well-being.  D.  B.  C. 


TOMATOES    FOR    FRUITING    IN    EARLY 

SPRING. 
The  earliest  fruits  are  obtained  from  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  September,  or  from 
cuttings  of  older  plants  propagated  in  October. 
Although  many  amateurs  know  how  to  raise 
plants  from  seeds,  few,  indeed,  know  how  to  do 
so  from  cuttings.  Sometimes  it  is  recommended 
that  the  tops  of  older  plants  should  be  taken  off 
and  put  in  as  cuttings,  but  there  are  objections 
to  this  course.  The  tops  are  less  vigorous  than 
the  side  shoots  ;  they  are,  furthermore,  liable  to 
fall  victims  to  the  dreaded  disease  sooner  than 
the  side  shoots.  There  is  also  one  more  reason 
why  the  latter  are  the  best  to  insert,  namely, 
their  tendency  to  make  steady  growth  during 
the  winter  months  and  to  commence  flowering 
and  fruit-bearing  at  a  time  when  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  the  crop  being  a  most  satisfactory 
one,  viz.,  in  early  spring. 

How  to  Prepare  and  Insert  the  Cuttings. — 
Select  strong  side  shoots  which  are  well  exposed 
to  the  light  on  the  old  plants  ;  these  shoots 
should  be  about  6  inches  long.  Remove  the 
bottom  leaf  and  sever  the  stem  immediately  below 
it  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  moisten  the  end  and  at 
once  insert  it,  while  wet,  in  a  heap  of  dust-dry 
sand.  The  cuttings  are  thus  made  ready  for 
inserting  in  the  pots,  which  should  be  34  inches 
in  diameter  and  filled  with  a  nice  light,  sandy 
compost,  free  from  old,  exhausted  soil  which 
has  been  used  for  other  purposes.  One  cutting 
will  be  sufficient  for  each  pot,  and  it  must  be 
very  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre. 

The  Winter  Treatment.  —  Of  course,  a  fair 
amount  of  artificial  heat  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  successfully  grow  young  Tomato  plants  in  the 
winter-time,  and,  furthermore,  bottom-heat  is 
essential  for  the  propagation  of  the  cuttings  so 
that  they  may  quickly  form  roots.      Plunge  the 


cutting-pots  to  their  rims  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  in 
a  small  Irame.  Give  water  directly  the  cuttings 
are  inserted,  but  afterwards  be  very  careful  in 
this  matter  and  only  give  water  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  When  the  cuttings 
possess  roots  take  them  from  the  hot-bed  and  grow 
them  in  a  warm  position  and  in  as  light  a  part  of 
the  house  as  possible  consistent  with  plenty  of 
heat.  The  young  plants  should  be  repotted  before 
they  become  too  much  pot-bound,  and  be  fruited 
in  (i-ineh  pots.  Use  good  fibrous  loam,  but  not 
any  manure.  When  the  lowest  trusses  of  flowers 
have  set,  the  plants  can  easily  be  fed  with 
artificial  manures,  and  some  superphosphate,  at 
the  rate  of  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pot,  given 
twice  in  ten  days  and  watered  in  will  prove  a 
capital  stimulant  and  deepen  the  colour  of  the 
fruits.  Avon. 

INCREASING  THE  PANSIES  BY 
CUTTINGS. 
THRonGHOUT  September  and  October  the  Pansies, 
both  the  fancy  and  tufted  types,  may  be  propa- 
gated quite  easily  by  means  of  cuttings.  This  is 
the  generally  recognised  period  when  the  work 
should  be  done,  and  there  is  usually  an  abundant 
supply  of  growths  on  the  old  plants  from  which 
desirable  cuttings  may  be  obtained. 

The  first  consideration  is  making  up  the  cutting- 
bed.  At  this  period  of  the  year  it  should  be  made 
up  in  a  rather  warmer  aspect  than  would  be  the 
case  were  the  cuttings  taken  a  month  or  two 
earlier.  Choose  a  position  facing  either  south  or 
south-west,  if  possible.  Here  the  cuttings  should 
root  readily  and  be  delightful  plants  for  trans- 
ferring to  their  flowering  quarters  in  March  or 
April  next. 

An  ideal  soil  for  the  cutting-bed  should  com- 
prise leaf-mould,  sand  and  loam,  or  the  ordinary 
garden  soil  in  place  of  the  last-mentioned,  in 
equal  quantities,  passing  these  through  a  sieve 
with  a  half-inch  mesh  and  well  mixing  the  heap 
afterwards.  This  should  then  be  levelled  and 
made  firm  by  pressing  boards  thereon  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  spade,  so  that  the  soil  becomes  fairly 
consolidated. 

Those  who  have  a  cold  frame  should  make  up 
their  cutting-bed  therein  ;  but  four  boards  nailed 
together  in  the  form  of  a  square  make  a  rough 
frame,  and  will  answer 
equally  well  provided 
a  rough  frame-light  or 
window-sash  be  used 
as  a  protection  in 
moist  or  frosty  weather. ' 

The  kind  of  material 
to  acquire  for  making 
into  cuttings  needs 
some  discrimination. 
In  Fig.  1  an  undesir- 
able growth  of  the 
fancy  Pansy  is  shown. 
This  is  a  long,  coarse 
shoot  with  a  hollow 
stem,  quite  unfit  for 
the  purpose  under 
notice,  and  for  this 
reason  readers  should 
take  care  to  avoid 
dealing  with  material 
of  this  kind.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to 
root  such  pieces,  but 
the  chances  are  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them 
would  fail  entirely,  and 
those  that  do  survive 
would  never 
much  vigour. 
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—THE  SAME  SHIIOT  PREPAIIEIl 
READY   FOR  INSERTION. 


In  Fig.  2  we 
have  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the 
kind  of  growth 
that  is  required. 
Here,  it  will  be 
notictd,  the  shoot 
is  of  recent  de- 
velopment and  not 
over  -  stout,  but 
distinctly  supple, 
from  which  ideal 
cuttings  may  be 
made.  These  are 
always  to  be 
found  in  a  mass 
at  the  base  of 
the  plant,  and  at 
this  season  it  is 
possible  from  a 
few  old  plants 
to  obtain  some 
hundreds  of  cuttings  before  the  propagating 
period  is  over. 

Fig.  :i  is  the  same  cutting  as  represented  in 
Fig.  2,  properly  trimmed  and  ready  for  insertion. 
The  cuttings  should  ne\'er  be  more  than  about 
.3  inches  in  length  ;  in  fact,  we  prefer  them  rather 
less.  The  bracts,  or  leaflets,  are  cut  oflf,  as 
these  often  cause  the  cuttings  to  damp  off,  and 
the  lower  leaves  are  also  removed  close  to  the 
stem  of  the  cutting  itself.  To  complete  the 
operation  the  stem  is  eut  through  immediately 
below  a  joint. 

Fig.  4  is  a  sucker-like  growth  with  several 
roots  of  recent  development  at  its  base.  If  the 
old  plants  are  mulched  with  some  light,  gritty 
material  and  this  worked  well  into  the  crown  of 
the  plant  itself,  in  a  week  or  two  such  little  pieces 
may  be  broken  out  from  the  crown  of  the  plant. 
In  a  little  while  these  rooted,  sucker- like  pieces 
will  develop  into  useful  plants,  so  that  their 
treatment  is  all  the  more  simple  in  consequence 
and  success  assured.  The  cuttings  and  the  rooted 
suckers  should  be  inserted  in  rows  in  the  pre- 
pared cutting-bed  already  described,  observing 
a  distance  between  each  cutting  of  about  '2  inches, 
more  or  less,  and  a  similar  distance,  or  rather 
more,  between  the  rows  themselves.  In  this 
way  it  is  jjossible  to  insert  some  hundreds  of 
cuttings  in  a  comparatively  small  area.  Should 
the  weather  be  dry  and  sunny,  cuttings  must  be 
sheltered  from  the  sun  during  the  daytime. 
Maintain  a  moist  condition  of  the  soil  always — 
not  necessarily  a  saturated  condition — as  this 
keeps  at  bay  insect  troubles,  which  invariably 
arise  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  are  dry  also. 

ROSE    PLANTING. 

Although  Roses  may  be  planted  safely  any  time 
between  the  end  of  October  and  February,  pro- 
viding due  care  be  taken  and  we  avoid  moving 
them  during  severe  frost,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  late  October  and  during  November 
are  the  ideal  months.  Having  got  the  soil  well 
turned  over  and  manured,  it  is  wise  to  plant  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  whole  may  settle 
around  the  roots  steadily  before  winter  sets  in. 
Failing  to  catch  this  chance,  I  would  wait  until 
February  rather  than  plant  when  the  ground  is 
wet,  cold,  and  likely  to  settle  down  harsh.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  soil  is  very  dry  at 
the  early  digging  up  and  the  plants  suffer  a  little 
from  wood  shrivelling.  In  such  a  ease,  water 
well  around  the  roots  as  soon  as  a  little  of  the 
soil  has  been  placed  upon  them.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  final  treading  up  ;  the  watering  will 
not  be  so  beneficial,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to 
cake  the  surface  soil  around  the  plant. 

Manure  should  never  be  placed  direct  upon  the 
roots  ;  rather  a  little  of  the  plain  soil  first  and 
then  the  stronger  on  top  of  that.  The  roots 
thrive  better  if  they  have  to  grow  1  inch  or  so 
before  they  find  it.  Plant  firmly,  but  do  not 
ram  the  soil  around  the  roots,  and   be   careful 


that  they  are  spread  out  as  much  as  possible. 
Bunching  and  crowding  them  is  a  great  and 
common  error. 

The  depth  of  planting  needs  a  little  considera- 
tion ;  3  inches  above  where  the  bud  was  inserted 
upon  the  stock  is  a  good  depth  for  dwarfs,  while 
standards  are  better  planted  about  the  same 
depth  they  were  before  lifting  from  the  nursei^ 
garden.  A  little  attention  will  show  where  this 
was,  the  portion  of  stem  being  plainly  marked  at 
the  ground  line. 

How  close  to  plant  is  too  wide  a  question  for 
this  note  ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  class  of 
plant  and  the  object  you  wish  them  for.  Nor 
can  we  give  any  sure  guide  as  regards  the 
different  sections  or  classes,  now  that  these  vary 
so  much  even  among  themselves  Any  time 
spent  in  trimming  away  suckers,  even  in  their 
youngest  stages,  is  well  done  now  that  they  can 
be  handled  better  ;  also  cut  back  a  few  of  the 
coarsest  roots.  If  a  drying  time,  especially 
from  wind,  sets  in,  afford  a  good  syringing  over- 
head twice  a  day  so  long  as  the  wood  appears 
distressed. 

ROSES. 

Just  a  line  about  strong  r.  weak  (?)  plants.  Too 
many  go  into  a  nursery  to  choose  the  strongest 
plants  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  coarse  and  pithy  in  growth.  A  medium 
strong  plant  will  transplant  with  greater  safety 
and  afford  much  better  results.  The  wood  is 
always  better  matured,  and  we  generally  get  a 
sounder  base.  I  have  seldom  known  the  Roses 
to  ripen  their  wood  in  a  more  promising  way 
than  during  this  autumn.  What  most  amateurs 
regard  as  a  strong  plant  has  frequently  been 
grown  in  very  rich  soil,  in  oider  to  get  a  large 
and  showy  plant,  or  to  secure  a  few  extra-sized 
blooms  for  exhibition.  Such  do  not  move  well 
and  thrive  like  one  of  medium  strength  trans- 
ferred from  loam  to  a  well-prepared  place  in  the 
garden.  A.  P. 

A    BEAUTIFUL    LILY. 

Thk  name  of  a  most  beautiful  Lily  for  the 
autumn,  both  for  catting  and  outside  decoration, 
is  Lilium  tigrinum  Fortunei.  It  grows  upwards 
of  S  feet  high,  with  a  great  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  does  well  in  the  herbaceous  borders  or  among 
hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons and  Kalmias.  To  be  seen  at  its  best 
half-a-dozen  bulbs  should  be  planted  together  in 
a  batch  and  about  1  foot  apart ;  the  effect  then 
is  gorgeous.  The  long  spikes  should  be  tied 
up  neatly  to  green  Bamboo  or  other  stakes, 
as,  being  so  large,  the  wind  will  easily  spoil 
them.  W.  A.  Cook. 

PLANTING    DAFFODILS. 

When  these  are  grown  in  quantity  it  is  necessary 
to  lift  a  portion  each  year,  especially  when  they 
are  near  large  trees,  and  this  lifting  process 
should  be  in  full  swing  now.  Take  up  the  bulbs 
with  a  fork ;  then  trench  the  ground  and  add  cow 
manure  or  boue-meal  to  make  the  soil  rich. 
These  manures  will  last  several  years.  Then 
pick  out  all  the  best  flowering  bulbs  and  plant 
again  thickly  together.  Take  the  smaller  ones 
and  plant  in  a  rich  border  by  themselves.  The 
choicer  varieties,  such  as  King  Alfred,  Mme.  de 
Graaff,  White  Queen  and  Lucifer,  should  have,  in 
addition  to  bone-meal,  some  good  sand  placed 
under  the  bulb.  This  will  keep  the  roots  from 
decaying,  especially  in  damp  positions.  Those 
grown  in  grass  should  be  of  the  commoner  type, 
as  if  not  lifted  they  soon  deteriorate,  and  are 
uninteresting  except  as  a  floral  show.  For 
individual  beauty  the  bulbs  must  be  taken  up 
occasionally  and  the  soil  made  rich  by  manuring. 
Narcissi  will  grow  in  nearly  any  soil  for  a  season, 
but  the  best  is  a  good  rich  loam.  Emperor  and 
Empress,  pallidus  prscox,  maximus.  Sir  Watkin, 
Stella  superba,  Telamonius  plenus.  Golden  Spur, 
Horsfieldii  and  the  Poetious  section  are  excellent 


for  massing  for  distant  effect,  and  when  planted 
in  thousands  have  a  charming  effect.       W.  A. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
During  recent  years  hardy  plants  have  become 
very  popular,  and  for  many  reasons,  chiefly,  per- 
haps, owing  to  the  beautiful  and  varied  selection 
the  planter  has  to  choose  from,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  may  be  grown  entirely 
without  greenhouses  or  frames.  However,  there 
are  various  sites  in  many  gardens  where  the 
"  bedders  "  still  hold  their  own,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  produce  a  better  (if  as  good)  effect  by 
the  use  of  any  other  class  of  plants  for  furnishing 
the  individual  beds.  It  is  often  stated  that  as 
soon  as  the  beds  are  at  their  best  many  of  the 
plants  are  cut  down  and  the  effect  is  spoiled  for 
the  season.  This,  however,  need  not  occur,  for 
although  a  number  of  cuttings  must  be  taken  for 
propagation,  this  may  be  done  without  spoiling 
the  plants.  Certainly,  if  one  cuts  off  the  most 
prominent  shoots  from  such  plants  as  Gera- 
niums, gaps  would  occur  in  the  beds  ;  but  by 
carefully  taking  the  cuttings  from  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  the  beds  a  sufficient  number 
may  generally  be  taken  without  being  missed. 
Before  beginning  to  propagate,  be  quite  certain, 
if  possible,  how  many  plants  will  be  required 
for  furnishing  the  beds  next  season  ;  it  is  dis- 
appointing, when  planting  out  begins,  to  find 
that  the  required  number  of  plants  is  not  at  hand, 
while  without  careful  calculation  one  may  easily 
have  too  many  of  one  variety  and  an  insufficient 
number  of  others. 

In  the  first  place,  prepare  the  soil,  which 
should  be  light  and  contain  a  good  proportion  of 
silver  sand.  Pans,  pots  or  boxes  may  be  used. 
Generally  it  is  best  to  use  boxes  or  pans  for  the 
stronger-growing  plants,  and  pots  for  such  things 
as  Ageratunis,  Iresines,  &c.  Drainage  is  essen- 
tial, and  must  be  provided  both  in  pots  and 
boxes,  as  wet,  sour  soil  is  most  detrimental  to 
the  well-being  of  the  cuttings.  Make  the  soil 
firm  and  insert  the  cuttings  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  dibble,  taking  care  not  to  place  them  too 
thickly,  or  they  will  probably  damp  off'  during 
the  WHiter.  Geraniums  may  be  placed  outdoors 
on  a  firm  bed  of 
ashes,  damping  them 
overhead  occasion- 
ally and  removing 
the  dead  foliage  and 
any  trusses  of  flower 
as  soon  as  these  are 
seen.  Many  of  the 
other  bedding  plants 
may  be  readily 
increased  by  cut- 
tings at  this  season, 
only  they  require 
the  protection  of  a 
frame  or  bell- 
glasses,  viz. ,  Mar- 
guerites,  Helio- 
trope, Trop;eolum, 
Fuchsias,  Abutilons, 
Coleus,  (fee. 

During  the  winter 
keep  the  young 
plants  near  the 
glass,  and  admit  all 
the  air  possible 
during  fine,  open 
weather.  Do  not 
keep  the  soil  too 
wet  ;  it  is  better  to 
err  on  the  other  side, 

but,  as  with  all  plants,  the  happy  medium  is  best. 
Good  sturdy  flowers  will  be  produced  if  this 
attention  is  given  them  ;  but  bedding  plants  are 
often  looked  upon  as  being  too  insignificant  to 
require  much  care,  and  the  result  is  that  at 
bedding-out  time  very  poor  plants  are  at  hand 
with  which  to  furnish  the  beds.  Good  plants 
will  give  the  best  results,  and  will  repay  all  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them. 


—A  ROOTED  SUCKER-LIKE 
SHOOT  DETACHED  FROM  AN 
OLD  PLANT.  SUCH  PIECES 
QOICKLY  MAKE  GOOD 
PLANTS. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 


Fruit  in  Town  Gardens. — Is  it  desirable  that 
fruit  shall  be  included  among  the  crops  grown  in 
town  gardens  ?  Opinions  differ  widely  upon  the 
subject,  and  they  are  always  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  modicum  of  success  or  failure  which 
has  attended  the  efforts  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. Personally,  I  cannot  acknowledge  to  much 
sympathy  with  it,  for  there  are  many  disadvan- 
tages and  comparatively  few  compensations.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  friends 
of  mine  have  grown  some  really  good  small  fruits, 
and  that  in  a  few  instances  Apples  and  Pears  are 
moderately  satisfactory.  The  fact  remains  that 
fruits  are  grown  by  several  townsmen,  and  it 
will,  therefore,  be  appropriate  to  devote  a  little 
attention  to  the  subject  in  this  column. 

Autumn  Soil  Management.  — One  of  the 
troubles  of  town  gardeners,  whether  they  be 
cultivators  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vegetables,  lies  in 
the  excessive  drainage  of  the  soil,  the  food  both 
contained  and  put  in  it  by  intelligent  manuring 
being  washed  away  before  the  roots  have  had 
time  to  secure  more  than  a  tithe  of  it.  This 
difiieulty  can  never  be  properly  overcome  ;  but 
it  is  possible  to  do  a  very  great  deal  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  surface  and  applications  of 
manure  in  the  autumn  and  the  spring  On  light 
soils,  treading  when  they  are  fairly  dry  does  an 
immense  amount  of  good,  but  care  must  be  taken 
in  doing  this  on  strong  lands  ;  they  are  preferably 
dealt  with  exclusively  by  manuring.  The  best 
method  of  conveying  food  to  the  roots  is  in  the 
form  of  top-dressings  of  a  mixture  of  manure  and 
compost.  To  carry  this  out  properly,  the  top 
2  inches  of  old  soil  should  be  removed,  the  surface 
bared,  eirefully  loosened  and  then  the  space  filled 
in  with  the  best  material  at  command.  Or,  and 
simpler,  the  manure  may  be  spread  on  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  mulchings,  taking  care  that  it  is 
sweet  and  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  not 
settle  down  into  a  close,  pasty  mass  which  will 
be  impervious  to  air.  If  the  appearance  of  thi< 
mulching  is  objected  to,  the  owner  has  merely  to 
dust  on  the  top  a  little  fine  mould  and  all  will  be 
well.  It  the  trees  are  not  making  satisfactory 
progress  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  strong 
liquid  manure  five  or  six  times  during  the  winter 
months  ;  but  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  this 
matter,  or  coarse,  unfruitful  growth  will  assuredly 
result. 

Pruning.  — It  is  not  desirable  to  do  a  consider- 
able amount  of  cutting  each  autumn,  for  the  tree 
that  is  allowed  to  assume  somewhat  of  its  natural 
habit  will  invariably  produce  heavier  crops  of 
fruit.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out 
this  dictum  in  the  case  of  trained  trees,  but 
with  others  it  should  always  be  kept  in  view. 
Whatever  cutting  is  done  should  be  limited,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  removal  of  misplaced 
branches  and  to  thinning  out  in  those  places 
where  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  crowd- 
ing, as  it  is  imperative  that  full  light  shall  have 
access  to  every  bud  upon  the  tree  if  the  ripening 
is  to  be  perfect.  In  all  pruning  it  is  essential 
that  the  habit  of  cropping  of  each  tree  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  knife  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Planting. — In  the  probable  event  of  fresh 
planting  being  necessary,  the  grower  must  observe 
one  or  two  very  simple  rules,  or  he  will  not  reap 
as  rich  a  reward  as  he  should  do  from  his  trees. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  unwise  to  incorporate  any 
manure  with  the  soil  in  which  roots  are  to  be 
placed  unless  the  land  is  absolutely  impoverished, 
in  which  case  only  refuse  material  ought  to  be 
used.  Pvather  than  apply  manure — the  mechanical 
working  of  the  soil  must  be  as  thorough  as  pos- 
sible— sound  loam  should  be  worked  beneath  the 
roots  and  in  between  the  layers,  and  necessary 
feeding  can  be  done  in  the  form  of  annual  top- 
dressings  of  good  manure.  The  soil  must  be  well 
firmed  about  the  roots,  which  ought  to  be  spread 
out  to  their  full  extent  in  an  outward  and  slightly 
downward  direction.  Horace  J.  Wright. 


GARDENING     OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

A  PPLES  FOR  PLANTING.— If  the  ground 

/%  is   being  got  ready  as  advised,  the 

/  \        planting  of  fruit  trees  may  be  pro- 

/      \        ceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  trees  can 

/         ^     be  procured.     It  is  a  good  plan  to 

visit  the  nursery  and  select  for  one's 

self,  and  then  no   disappointment  will  follow, 

though  I  may  say  if  the  order  is  sent  to  a  good 

reliable  firm,  they  invariably  send  the  finest  trees 

and  true  to  name.     The  following  are  twelve  good 

varieties  of  Apples  for  cooking  purposes  :  Lord 

Suifield    {for  August   and    September),    Golden 

Noble,        Peasgood's      Nonsuch,        Loddington 

Pippin,    Warner's  King,    Lane's  Prince  Albert, 

Newton  Wonder,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Blenheim 

Orange,  Northern  (ireening,  Norfolk  Beaufin  and 

King  Edward  VII. 

A  selection  of  Apples  for  dessert  are : 
Irish  Peach,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Quarrenden,  St. 
Edmund's  Pippin,  Margil,  AUington  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Pippin  (small).  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Brownlee's  Russet,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Winter 
Reinette  and  Cookie  Pippin.  These  are  all  well 
tried  old  favourites.  Small  trees  for  quick 
bearing  should  be  on  the  Paradise  stock,  but  for 
orchard  planting  I  advise  the  free  stock. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

AUamandas,  Caladiums,  Ixoras,  Clerodendrons, 
Gloriosa  and  the  like  will  now  require  a  season 
of  rest,  and  therefore  water  should  be  sparingly 
used  and  the  temperature  gradually  lowered. 

Be(ionias  of  the  winter-flowering  section,  on 
the  other  hand,  require  a  little  more  heat  and 
close  attention  to  watering,  staking  and  tying. 
Poinsettias  should  now  have  a  little  more  heat, 
and  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  a  little 
manure  will  be  beneficial.  It  is  better  to  manure 
now  than  later.  Continue  to  pot  up  bulbs  for 
winter  flowering. 

Frames,  Pits  and  Cool  Houses. 

Chri/santhemums  must  now  all  be  housed  anil 
any  tender  subjects  put  under  cover  of  frames  ; 
but  the  lights  should  be  drawn  off  on  all  fine  days 
from  early  morning  till  as  late  as  possible  at 
night  and,  if  frost  is  not  expected,  the  lights 
should  be  tilted  up  during  the  night ;  in  fact,  do 
not  coddle  any  plants  at  this  season  but  give  all 
the  air  and  light  possible. 

Border  Gamations,  in  places  where  they  will  not 
stand  the  winter,  must  be  potted  up  and  placed 
in  a  position  where  they  can  be  afforded  protec- 
tion at  any  moment,  and  finally  arranged  in  cool 
frames  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 

Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  Borders  must  be  kept  clean  and  the 
plants  staked,  as  the  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies 
will  keep  the  scene  bright  for  some  time  to  come. 
All  the  bedding  plants  of  a  tender  nature  may  be 
now  displaced  by  the  winter  section.  The  beds 
should  be  dug  up  and  manured  before  Wallflowers, 
Pansies,  Polyanthuses  and  bulbs  are  put  in. 

Rock  and  Alpine  Garden. 

Primulas  may  now  be  divided  and  replanted, 
especially  P.  viscosa,  P.  rosea,  P.  minima,  P. 
denticulata,  P.  pulverulenta  and  such  varieties  as 
Primrose  Miss  Massey,  Goldilocks  and  Sparkler. 
Pieplant  anything  in  the  way  of  Saxifrages  that 
may  require  it  and  use  plenty  of  grit  in  the  fresh 
soil.  Androsace  should  be  kept  from  the  wet  as 
much  as  possible — especially  such  varieties  as 
A.  sarmentosa,  A.  villosa  and  A.  Chumbyi — and 
a  little  stock  of  these  should  always  be  retained 
in  the  reserve  frame  to  provide  against  accidents. 
W.  A.  CooK. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — This  useful 
flower  will  now  be  growing  apace,  and  the 
necessary  tying  and  staking  must  be  attended  to. 
Light  feeding  may  also  now  be  given.  Liquid 
farmyard  manure,  or,  failing  this,  a  slight  dusting 
of  Clay's  Fertilizer,  on  the  surface  of  the  pots 
should  be  used.  The  same  remarks  regarding 
feeding  will  apply  to  the  other  varieties  of 
Begonias  now  being  grown  for  flowering  purposes. 
Solanum  jasminoides. — The  flowers  of  this 
charming  creeper  are  freely  produced,  and  are 
very  useful  at  this  time  of  year.  Usually  it  is 
grown  as  a  greenhouse  creeper,  which  gives  a 
pretty  effect  it  trained  across  the  principal 
rafters  of  span-roofed  houses  and  the  flowers 
allowed  to  hang  down  in  a  natural  way.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  conservatories  with  high 
and  bare  back  walls  ;  these  this  plant  would 
cover  rapidly.  Wherever  such  positions  as  those 
noted  exist,  I  strongly  advise  the  planting  of 
this  Solanum.  It  delights  in  moisture  both  in 
the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots,  and  the  more 
freely  it  is  allowed  to  ramble,  the  better  will  be 
the  effect  when  in  flower. 

The  Hardy  Fernery. 

Now  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  planting 
Ferns  out  of  doors,  as,  their  season's  growth 
having  been  made,  they  will  bear  removal  better 
than  when  in  a  growing  condition.  There  is 
little  risk  of  injury  provided  reasonable  care  is 
exercised.  When  replanted  in  October  the  plants 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  roots  and  become 
established  by  the  spring.  All  Ferns  should  be 
removed  and  replanted  with  as  many  roots  as 
possible.  At  this  season  also  division  of  the 
crowns  and  rhizomes  may  be  safely  accomplished. 

Flower  Garden. 

Housing  Tender  Plants. — It  is  quite  time  that 
all  plants  be  housed  which  one  is  anxious  to 
keep,  such  things,  for  instance,  as  Palms  in 
variety,  Grevilleas  and  any  specimen  plants  more 
than  ordinarily  tender,  such  as  Heliotropes. 
Where  this  work  is  in  progress,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  lift  any  inmates  of  the  flower  garden 
required  for  potting  up.  A  batch  of  the  Paris 
Daisies  will  come  in  very  serviceable  and  furnish 
a  good  supply  of  flowers  when  the  frost  has  made 
an  end  of  nearly  everything  outdoors.  If  lifted 
carefully,  well  soaked  and  placed  in  a  late  Peach 
house  in  partial  shade,  they  will  feel  little  of 
the  effect  of  their  removal. 

Hardy   Fruits. 

Fiys.  — The  crop  on  open  walls  has  this  season 
been  very  good,  and  now  the  fruit  is  cleared  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  preparing  the  trees  for 
the  winter,  as  I  attach  more  importance  to 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  than  to  coddling 
or  covering  to  preserve  that  which  is  only  half 
matured.  It  is  the  embryo  fruits  at  the  points 
of  the  shoots  which  require  light  and  air.  All 
useless  fruits  should  now  be  removed,  also 
shoots  and  lateral  growths  which  cannot  be 
attached  to  the  wall. 

Black  Gurranls.— Where  it  is  contemplated 
making  new  plantations  of  these  the  work  should 
now  be  taken  in  hand.  To  obtain  fine  Black 
Currants  it  is  necessary  for  the  bushes  to  make 
free  growth,  for,  as  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the 
young  wood,  the  more  robust  this  is  the  larger 
the  bunches  and  finer  the  berries.  Where  young 
bushes  have  been  prepared  they  may  now  be 
carefully  lifted  with  balls  of  earth  and  trans- 
planted, when  they  will  not  fail  to  give  a  crop 
the  next  season.  I  think  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  bush  fruits  ;  they  are  profitable, 
wholesome  and  give  less  trouble  than  the 
fruits  of  the  orchard. 

T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Ashioellthorpe,  Norwich. 
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NEW    PLANTS. 

Odontioda  Charleswokthii  Goodson's 
VARIETY.  —  This  is  an  improved  form  of  the 
beautiful  Odontioda  Charlesworthii  which 
created  so  much  interest  at  the  last  Temple 
Show.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  larger 
than  the  type,  and  the  crimson  colour  is  also 
deeper,  the  rich  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip  being 
very  pronounced.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Good- 
son,  Putney.     First-class  certificate. 

Cypripedium  Bianca  siiperha.  —  A  reputed 
cross  between  C.  Prospero  and  C.  insigne 
SandertB,  this  handsome  Lady's  Slipper  partakes 
largely  of  the  last-named  parent.  The  flower  is 
of  medium  size,  the  ovate  lanceolate  petals 
being  rather  narrow  and  waved  at  the  margins. 
The  pouch,  or  lip,  is  rather  drooping  and  very 
evenly  formed,  both  petals  and  lip  being  of  a 
uniform  clear  canary  yellow.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  large,  somewhat  hooded  and  of  the  purest 
white  e.xcept  at  the  base,  where  the  colour  is 
green.  Shown  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  L. 
HoUord,  CLE  ,  C.V.O.,  Tetbury,  Gloucester- 
shire.    First-class  certificate. 

Gatlleya  Rutilaul. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
addition  to  this  large  family.  The  flowers  are 
large,  the  sepals  bemg  rather  narrow  and  lan- 
ceolate, with  reflexed  apices.  The  petals  are 
nearly  twice  as  broad  and  beautifully  crimped 
at  the  margins,  the  colour  of  sepals  and  petals 
being  scarlet  crimson.  The  labellum  is  large 
and  spreading  and  of  the  richest  velvety  crimson 
hue,  with  faint  yellow  striation  in  the  throat. 
The  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Maron  and  Sons,  France.  First-class 
certificate. 

Cattleya  Veiius- — The  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  Iris  and  C.  aurea,  this  plant  partakes  of  both 
parents,  but  more  largely  of  the  first-named. 
The  lanceolate  sepals  and  broader  pttals  are  of  a 
deep  orange  golden  hue,  and  the  broad  refle.fing 
labellum  is  rich  crimson  striated  with  gold,  the 
canary  yellow  column  being  very  prominent. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodson,  Putney.  First- 
class  certificate. 

Liidio-Catthya  Oolden  Oriole  Ooodson's  variety. 
This  is  a  charming  improvement  on  the  original 
variety.  The  dull  crimson  ground  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  is  marbled  over  with  orange, 
the  lip  being  a  deeper  crimson  colour  and  compara- 
tively broad,  deep  yellow  venations  running  well 
into  the  throat.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodson. 
Award  of  merit. 

Oiicidium  incvrvum.  —  A  large  plant  carrying 
si.xteeu  tall  racemes  was  shown.  The  flowers 
are  small,  the  colour  being  a  mixture  of  purple 
and  white.  They  are  borne  rather  loosely  in 
compound  racemes,  which  have  the  habit  of 
incurving  towards  the  centre  of  the  plant. 
Shown  by  Baron  Schmder,  The  Pell,  Egham. 
Award  of  merit. 

Sophro-Cattleya  Saxa  Westonhirl  variety. — The 
plant  exhibited  was  a  very  small  one  carrying  a 
single  flower.  T^e  sepals  are  lanceolate  and 
pointed,  and  stand  out  stiilly  from  thfi  centre. 
The  ovate  petals  are  very  broad  with  plain 
margins,  the  colour  of  both  sepals  and  petals 
being  dull  purple.  The  labellum  is  small,  of  rich 
crimson  purple,  with  a  beautiful  deep  golden 
throat.  Shown  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  L. 
Holford.     Award  of  merit. 

Nepenthes  Dr.  John  Macfarlane. — This  hand- 
some hybrid  is  the  result  of  crossing  N.  sanguinea 
and  N.  Curtisii  superba,  from  both  of  which  it  is 
quite  distinct.  The  foliage  is  distinctly  broad 
and  leathery  to  the  touch,  the  depending  pitchers, 
which  are  among  the  largest  of  their  kind,  being 
of  a  blood  red  externally.  The  broad,  deeply- 
lobed  recurving  rim  is  of  yellow  and  crimson,  and 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  mottled  character  of 
the  visible  interior  of  the  pitchers.  From  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.  First- 
class  certificate. 

Pennisetumjaponicum.  — A  distinct,  elegant  and 
ornamental  Grass,  quite  hardy  and  of  perennial 
chaiautur.     In    some    respects    the    established 


clumps  may  be  likened  to  the  graceful  Eulalias, 
and  the  brownish-white-tipped  inflorescences  of 
columnar  outline  render  the  species  exceedingly 
attractive  and  beautiful.  From  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield.     Award  of  merit. 

Selaginella  emiUiana  aurea. — A  pleasing  variety 
with  leafage  of  a  golden  tint.  The  variety  is  of 
sub-erect  habit,  the  fronds  not  more  than  6  inches 
in  length  and  of  extreme  beauty,  by  reason  of 
the  delicate  tracery  which  characterises  the 
plant.  From  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton. 
Award  of  merit. 

Carnation  Winona. — An  American  variety  of 
a  clear  rose  pink  shade,  the  flowers  emitting  a 
pleasing  if  delicate  fragrance.  From  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech.    Award  of  merit. 

Viola  corniita  purpurea.  — We  can  only  describe 
this  charming  variety  as  an  ideal  bedding  plant, 
one  well  suited  for  massing  in  beds  or  borders, 
free  in  growth  and  profuse  in  flowering.  It  is 
not  more  than  6  inches  high,  of  the  true  tufted 
type  and  rarely,  if  ever,  producing  seeds.  The 
plant  is  content  to  flower  for  months  together, 
in  this  way  creating  a  picture  of  clear  violet- 
purple  that  is  not  rightly  conveyed  by  the 
varietal  name  given  above.  From  Messr.'i.  (iunn 
and  Sons,  Olton, 
Warwickshire. 
Award  of  merit. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  granted  a  first- 
class  certificate  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee. 

Apple  Renown. — This  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  In  appearance  it  partakes  of  the  first- 
named  most,  but  it  has  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  fine  flavour  of  Cox's.  The  flesh  is  pale 
yellow  and  very  firm,  and  it  should  prove  a  good 
Apple,  both  for  dessert  or  culinary  purposes, 
although  it  may  be  regarded  as  too  large  for  the 
first-named  purpose.  Shown  by  Colonel  Archer 
Houblon,  Welford  Park,  Newbury  (gardener, 
Mr.  Charles  Koss).     Award  of  merit. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  LEAF-CUTTER  BKE  AT  WOKK. 

If  you  allow  it  to  go  about  its  business  undis- 
turbed it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  commence  operations 
in  the  window-casing  inside  the  room,  and  then 
you  can  watch  it  daily  bringing  its  clean-cut  sec- 
tions of  Rose  leaves  wherewith  to  line  its  tunnel. 


S.     Mortimer,     Farnham, 


NEW  DAHLIAS 

The  following 
new  Dahlias  came 
before  a  joint 
committee  of  the 
National  Dahlia 
Society  and  the 
Royal  Hor  tioultural 
Society,  and  are 
thus  entitled  to  the 
first-class  certificate 
of  the  former  and 
the  award  of  merit 
of  the  latter  body  in 
each  instance  : 

Elsie  Turner 
(Cactus).  —  A  yel- 
lowy buff  with  pale 
fawn  shading. 

El  ri«o(Show). — 
The  well  -  formed 
flower  is  of  rosy  lilac 
hue  and  very  dis- 
tinct. From  Mr. 
Surrey. 

Monarch  (Cactus). — The  flower  is  of  a  uniform 
pale  orange  with  gold  centre.  From  Mr.  J. 
iSurrell,  Cambridge. 

Nellie  Riding  (Cactus). — A  very  showy  variety 
of  crimson  red  tone,  lightly  touched  white  at  the 
tips.     From  Mr.  .J.  T.  West,  Brentwood. 

Norah  Reynolds  (Pompon). — Small,  well-formed 
flower  of  reddish  hue. 

Lady  Bountijul  (Single). — Rosy  lilac,  the  base 
of  the  petals  crimson.  From  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale, 
Sevenoaks. 

Wellinytmi  (Cabins). — Self  crimson,  save  for  the 
white-tipped  florets. 

Satisjaction  (Cactus). — A  clear  and  beautiful 
rose  pink  shade,  approaching  to  white  at  the 
centre. 

Saxonia  (Cactus). — The  flower  is  of  ruby  or 
wine  colour,  with  purplish  tips.  This  set  of 
three  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Stredwick 
and  Sons,  St.  Leonards. 

NEW    FRUITS. 

Grape  Prince  of  Wales. — This  is  a  high-class 
sport  from  the  well-known  variety  Mrs.  Pince, 
and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  new  variety, 
as  it  was  shown  last  year  and  received  an  award 
of  merit.  The  berries  are  large,  black  and 
slightly  oval,  and  finish  remarkably  well,  the 
bunches  being  long  and  tapering.  The  flavour  is 
brisk   and  slightly  Muscat.      Exhibited   by  the 


THE    WORK    OF  THE    LEAF-CUTTEB  BEE. 


For  that  is  what  it  cuts  the  Rose  leaves  for ;  and 
there  are  few  more  marvellous  things  in  Nature 
than  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  cuts  the 
sections  of  different  shapes,  using  an  oval  one  to 
line  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  so  that  when  rolled 
it  will  make  a  sort  of  cap  to  line  the  extreme 
end.  Next  to  that,  and  until  the  tunnel  is  lined 
throughout  the  length,  semi-cir3ular  pieces  are 
used,  which  roll  neatly  into  mere  tubes,  without 
any  surplus  to  make  an  end  cap  ;  and  finally,  it 
seals  the  top  with  a  circular  piece  which  fits  as 
neatly  as  if  it  had  been  stamped  out  with  a  die. 
Of  these  it  often  uses  four  or  five,  in  layers  one 
upon  the  other,  till  the  lodge  is  tiled  to  its 
satisfaction.  One  tunnel  may  contain  five  or  six 
of  these  cells,  each  capped,  lined  and  sealed  with 
the  same  care,  and  each  full  of  poUen-and-honey 
food  for  the  young  bee  larva  which  will  emerge 
from  the  egg  which  is  laid  in  every  cell.  Finally 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  stopped  up  with 
earth.  — Country  Life. 


BLACKBERRY  PRESERVE  AND 
ROWAN  BERRY  JELLY. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  Blackberries 
are  plentiful,  the  following  recipe  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  an  excellent  preserve  made 
from  this  wild  native  fruit.  Take  any  quantity 
of  ripe  Blackberries  and  simmer  them  in  a  pre- 
serving pan  over  the  fire  until  quite  tender  and 
juicy.  Remove  them  from  the  fire  and  rub  them 
through  a  hair  sieve  or  coarse  cloth,  so  as  to  get 
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all  the  pulp  and  juice  through  but  extract  the 
seeds.  To  every  pound  of  pulp  and  juice  add 
half  a  pound  of  crushed  lump  sugar,  and  boil 
quickly  for  half-an-hour.  The  preserve  is  much 
improved  by  adding  a  few  Sloes  to  the  Black- 
berries, which  must  be  simmered  with  them,  and 
also  rubbed  through  the  sieve,  just  to  give  a  zest 
to  the  flavour  ;  but  not  more  in  proportion  than 
half  a  pound  of  Sloes  to  five  pounds  of  Black- 
berries. The  jelly  made  from  the  berries  of  the 
Rowan  tree  is  a  favourite  delicacy  in  the  North 
of  England,  but  is  very  much  condemned  in 
Switzerland,  where  it  is  said  that  any  concoction 
from  the  juice  of  these  berries  will  "takeaway 
the  memory.'"  A  myth,  of  course,  as  it  is  freely 
used  in  Scotland,  and  Scotch  nieiiiories  are  not 
usually  considered  short.  This  jelly  can  be  made 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  old  recipe  for  American 
Crab  jelly,  and  is  used  for  dessert  with  biscuits, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  Red  Currant  jelly  with 
roast  mutton.  In  the  "North  Countrie"  it  is 
usually  taken  in  preference  when  handed  at  the 
same  time.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  its  way 
South,  as  it  is  never  seen  in  London. 

Martlet,  in  Country  Life. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers. — The  Editor  intendb 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
ossistaTice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  luiU  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  colum/n.  All  cormnunica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  fO,  Tavistock  Street^  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  m^y  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  mie  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Herbaceous  borders  {E.  A.  Vande/a, 

Ztiist,  Holland). — In  England  the  herbaceous 
border  is  most  usually  reserved  for  perennial 
herbaceous  plants  ;  that  is,  plants  which  live  for 
several  years  and  produce  flowering  stems  each 
year.  In  such  a  border  the  annuals  and  other 
plants  raised  each  year  from  seeds  rarely  find  a 
place,  but  are  grown  with  a  very  great  variety  of 
other  plants,  as  annuals,  biennials  and  those  tender 
subjects  like  the  Dahlia,  in  what  we  recognise  as 
the  "mixed  border.'  In  the  "  mixed  border  " 
all  kinds  of  plants  may  be  used  very  effectively, 
from  the  annual  of  1  inch  or  '2  inches  in  height 
to  the  tallest-growing  perennials,  such  as  Holly- 
hocks. In  this  border,  too,  a  display  of  the 
Rambler  Roses  is  quite  permissible,  and  these 
in  early  summer  make  a  capital  show.  Please 
write  again  if  you  think  we  can  further  assist 
you  by  giving  a  list  of  suitable  plants  in  either 
case. 

Stocks  falling  (•('.  McGai/n).— The  Stocks  have  been 
attacked  by  a  fungus  growth  about  the  stem  at  ground 
level  and  slightly  below,  and  the  fungus  encompassing  the 
stem  and  permeating  the  tissues  causes  the  collapse  of  the 
plant.  The  fungus  growth  is  hastened  t)y  damp  about 
the  surface  and  deep  planting.  Keeping  the  plants 
moderately  dry  and  giving  an  occasional  dusting  of  air- 
slaked  lime  on  the  ground  surface  may  prove  helpful  in 
the  future.  For  the  open  garden,  if  you  cannot  plant  in  a 
fresh  position,  another  year  give  a  good  winter  dressing  of 
lime  and  avoid  manure. 

Dahlias  In  pots  (A.  G.  Gordon).— Vots  10  inches 
Id  diameter  across  their  tops  usually  suffice  for  pot  JJahlias. 
The  soil  should  be  three  parts  good  turfy  loam,  the  rest 
being  old  hot-bed  manure  and  sharp  white  sand,  well 
mixed  and  made  fairly  firm  in  the  pots.  Any  Pompon 
varieties  will  do  well,  and  a  few  good  Cactus  forms  are 
Amos  Perry,  .Mary  .Service,  .1.  B.  Riding,  Mont  lilanc,  Mrs. 
Carter  Pageand  .1.  W.  Wilkinson.  But  you  would  perhaps 
find  the  Pompon  ("actus  section  better  suited  for  pot 
culture;  any  of  these  should  do  well  in  pots.  To  have 
Dahlias  in  flower  by  the  middle  of  .'uly,  you  should  get 


plants  in  during  April  and  pot  up  under  glass  during  May. 
Your  Nigella  seed-capsules  when  ripe  should  give  seed 
that  will  reproduce  the  variety  true  next  year. 

Bedding'  Pelapgoniums  diseased  (TT.  J.  C). 

Your  bedding  Pelargoniums  are  attacked  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Pelargonium  stem-rot,  a  fungus  which  bears  the 
name  of  Fusarium  pelargonii.  It  makes  its  home  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plant,  so  t^hat  a  good  deal  of  the  mischief  is 
done  before  there  is  any  external  sign  of  the  disease.  It  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  for  it  was  first  described  by 
Dr.  Cooke  twelve  years  ago,  since  when  it  has  gradually 
become  more  destructive.  Whether  the  spores  remain  in 
the  soil  is  at  least  an  open  question,  but  all  diseased 
plants  must  be  at  once  burned,  and  it  would  be  decidedly 
risky  to  propagate  from  those  that  have  been  associated 
with  them,  as  some,  at  least,  may  contain  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  At  first  this  pest  was  principally  found  on  highly- 
fed  plants,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  softened  condition 
of  the  tissues  set  up  by  stimulants  will  predispose  those 
so  treated  to  the  attacks  of  this  fungus.  Deep  planting, 
too,  encourages  the  disease.  Spraying  the  plants  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  recommended  with  variable 
results. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Cultivation  of  Metroslderos 

florlbunda  {Colonel  W.  E.  G.).— This  is  a 
native  of  Australia,  and  in  common  with  plants 
from  that  Continent  it  needs  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  in  this  country.  The  treatment 
given  to  the  general  run  of  hard-wooded  plants 
will  suit  it  well ;  that  is  to  say,  it  needs  during 
the  winter  a  structure  in  which  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  45°  to  .5.5®.  The  roots  are  of  a 
rather  delicate  nature,  so  that  even  during  the 
winter  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too 
dry  ;  at  the  same  time  an  excess  of  moisture  must 
be  avoided.  With  regard  to  water  it  should  be 
treated  much  the  same  as  an  Indian  Azalea. 
Then  it  usually  flowers  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  and  if  any  shortening  back 
of  straggling  shoots  is  necessary  this  should  be 
done  directly  the  flowers  are  past.  As  soon  as 
the  cut-back  portions  begin  to  break  into  new 
growth  is  the  time  to  repot,  that  is,  if  repotting 
is  necessary  ;  but  the  Metroslderos  may  be  kept 
in  good  condition  for  years  without  being  re- 
potted. In  that  case  the  roots  should  be 
occasionally  given  a  gentle  stimulant,  such  as 
weak  liquid  manure  and  soot-water  mixed,  during 
the  summer  months.  If  repotting  is  to  be  done, 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  peat  to  one  part  of 
loam  and  nearly  half  a  part  of  sand  will  form  a 
suitable  compost.  After  potting,  the  plants 
must  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  till  the  roots 
take  possession  of  the  new  soil,  after  which  they 
may  during  the  summer  be  stood  out  of  doors, 
taking  care  that  they  are  well  supplied  with 
water.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  though 
the  name  of  Metroslderos  floribunda  is  to  be 
found  in  gardening  books,  it  is  not  now  used  by 
botanists,  who  give  it  the  name  of  Callistemon 
salignus. 

Soil  fOP  Azaleas  (iJcmn).— The  Azaleas  concerning 
which  you  enquire  will  thrive  equally  well  in  peat  alone, 
or  a  mixture  of  peat  and  leaf -mould.  A  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  with  the  peat  will  be  also  equally  suitable  for  them. 

Rhododendron  floweps  fop  Inspection 
(.7.  A.). — We  can  find  no  trace  whatever  of  fungus  on  the 
Rhododendron  leaves,  but  on  the  upper  surface  tliey  are 
studded  with  minute  particles  of  a  wax-like  secretion, 
which  is  by  no  means  unknown  among  Rhododendrons 
and  will  do  no  harm. 

Specimen  (MalirrnX—Yovn  good  deciduous  trees  for 
specimens,  in  addition  to  those  you  have,  are  Cratfegus 
Cms  galli  prunifolia,  Robinia  decaisneana,  .Ksculus  carnea 
Briotii  and  Ginkgo  biloba  (the  Maidenhair  Tree).  The  first 
three  are  flowering  trees,  while  the  first-named  fruits  well 
in  autumn  and  the  leaves  take  on  brilliant  tints  previous 
to  falling.  The  Maidenhair  Tree  is  a  very  interesting  and 
ornamental  subject,  but  of  rather  slow  growth  when 
young.  If  you  think  it  too  slow  for  you,  Pyrus  spectabilis 
11. -pi.  is  an  excellent  flowering  tree,  while  P.  haccata 
flowers  and  fruits  well.  You  omitted  to  enclose  your  name 
and  address. 

Infopmation  about  AVlstapias  (F.  S.  M.).— 
All  the  Wistarias  named  will  grow  well  if  trained  to  a  high 
east  wall,  but  we  are  afraid  that  they  would  not  flower  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Presumably  the  plants  will  get 
the  early  morning  sun,  and  in  the  event  of  sharp  spring 
frosts  the  flower-buds  are  sometimes  injured  by  the  bright 
sun  shining  on  them  when  frozen.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  W.  sinensis,  for  W.  multijuga,  being  later  in 
blooming,  is  not  so  liable  to  injury.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  try  a  plant  of  W.  multijuga,  while  other  climbing  and 
wall  plants  likely  to  flower  well  under  the  conditions 
named  are:  Forsythia   suspensa,    Hydrangea    petiolaris 


(volubilis),  Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica  in  variety,  .Tasminum 
nudiflorum,  Cratjegus  Pyracantha  and  Viburnum  plicatum, 
which,  given  the  protection  of  a  wall,  will  soon  mount 
upward. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose  plants  dying:   (Dorothy   w.).— 

The  larger  of  the  two  plants  sent  was,  in  our 
opinion,  dead,  or  nearly  so,  when  planted.  Its 
roots  are  quite  black.  Probably  the  plants  had 
been  injured  by  frost  before  you  received  them, 
and  they  would  not  show  this  in  the  wood  all  at 
once.  The  small  plant,  presumably  of  Liberty, 
had  healthy-looking  roots,  and  we  can  only 
believe  its  condition  was  owing  to  its  very  small 
size  and  weakly  growth.  It  would  have  been 
best  if  the  plants  had  been  hard  pruned  the 
first  year,  cutting  them  down  to  within  1  inch 
or  2  inches  from  the  ground.  Roses  of  this 
description  always  turn  out  best  when  this  is 
done.  They  may  have  suffered  after  planting. 
It  is  always  best  to  go  over  the  beds  about  a 
week  after  planting  and  make  the  soil  firm 
against  their  roots  by  pressing  it  with  the  heel ; 
and  if  planted  in  spring  sofiie  water  should  be 
afforded.  We  also  noticed  that  the  roots  had 
not  been  trimmed.  In  the  large  plant  these 
should  have  been  shortened  considerably.  The 
best  plan  would  be,  as  several  plants  are  dying, 
to  replant  the  bed  in  October  or  November,  and 
then  make  sure  that  the  roots  when  cut  are 
white  and  healthy-looking. 

Rose  blooms  per  post  (E.  T.  Barrett). 
As  everyone  knows,  the  Rose  is  not  a  good  flower 
to  last  when  cut,  but  it  can  be  considerably  aided 
if  some  simple  rules  are  adhered  to,  and  this  is 
especially  necessary  when  one  has  to  send  Roses 
a  long  journey  per  post.  The  flowers  should  be 
cut  in  the  eai'ly  morning,  say,  before  seven  o'clock, 
and  immediately  placed  in  a  large  vessel  of  water 
with  their  stems  well  in  the  water.  Place  them 
in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place  in  the  dark  and 
allow  the  floweis  to  remain  there  until  the  evening. 
In  packing  them  for  post  flat  boxes  should  be 
used,  those  about  3  inches  deep  being  the  best. 
Some  long  grass  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  the  sides  lined  with  thin  paper.  A  little 
mound  of  grass  is  laid  at  one  end  and  the  flowers 
placed  one  at  a  time  thereon,  and  when  the  row 
is  finished  start  another,  and  so  on  until  the  box 
is  full.  A  slight  sprinkling  with  water  will 
suflice,  and  then  the  paper  is  folded  over  the 
blooms  and  a  thin  piece  of  stick  placed  across 
close  on  to  the  stalks  of  the  last  row.  This  stick 
should  fit  tight  into  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  if 
so  it  prevents  the  blooms  from  moving.  The  box 
may  be  enclosed  in  brown  paper  if  preferred.  The 
great  secret  of  success  is  to  have  the  flowers 
about  half  open,  and  also  to  see  that  they  are 
well  charged  with  water  before  packing,  and  only 
place  one  layer  in  a  box. 

Pot  Roses  and  thelp  tpeatment  (./.  T.  Cross). 
The  best  success  is  otjtained  from  pot  Rose  culture  when  a 
greenhouse  can  be  utilised  entirely  for  them,  but  when 
they  have  to  be  grown  with  other  subjects  the  matter  is 
rather  more  difficult.  We  do  not  know  what  convenience 
you  have  for  growing  pot  Roses,  but  as  you  ask  for  twelve 
names  only  we  presume  you  will  grow  them  in  a  mixed 
greenhouse.  The  best  time  to  procure  plants  would  be  in 
October  or  November.  These  should  be  what  are  known 
as  extra  sized  in  8-inch  pots.  Such  plants  are  practically 
ready  for  forcing.  All  you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
remove  about  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  soil  and 
replace  this  with  some  loam  and  well-decayed  manure  in 
equal  parts.  Having  done  this,  keep  the  plants  in  a  cold 
pit  until  ready  for  starting  them  into  growth.  We 
recommend  pruning  them  in  February,  but  they  may  be 
pruned  earlier  if  you  desire  them  to  bloom  early.  It 
usually  takes  about  twelve  weeks  from  the  pruning  to  the 
blooming.  We  advise  chiefly  Hybrid  Teas  with  a  few 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  Hybrid  Teas  should  be  pruned  to 
about  VI  inches  from  the  top  of  pot,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
to  about  (i  inches.  Where  possible,  prune  to  an  eye  point- 
ing in  an  outward  direction.  At  flrst  very  little  water  is 
needed,  but  plants  should  be  syringed  on  bright  mornings. 
When  new  growths  are  about  1  inch  long  give  the  plants  a 
good  soaking  with  water,  and  after  this  keep  them  evenly 
moist,  but  not  too  much  so.  Watering  pot  Roses  is  a  most 
important  detail.  It  is  best  to  tap  the  pots  with  a  stick, 
and  if  they  give  out  a  bell-like  sound  water  should  be 
affordeil.  It  is  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  that  most 
care  is  needed.  When  the  buds  begin  to  form  and  foliage 
is  ample,  they  can  utilise  much  more  water,  and  would 
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suffer  if  it  be  withheld.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given 
when  the  bloom  buds  are  about  as  large  as  Peas,  and 
continued  once  a  week  until  colour  ia  seen.  Good  liquid 
manure  can  be  made  from  cow  manure  and  soot.  Put  a 
bushel  of  the  former  and  a  peck  of  the  latter  into  separate 
bags  and  drop  them  in  a  tank  or  cask  holding  about 
50  gallons  of  water.  Wnen  soaked  two  or  three  days  the 
liquid  can  be  mixed  with  twice  the  quantity  of  water.  As 
growths  develop,  tie  them  to  small  sticks,  so  that  a 
uniform  disposal  of  the  shoots  is  maintained.  When 
green  fly  or  aphis  is  seen  fumigate  with  Tobacco.  This 
may  be  safely  done  by  using  Tobacco  sheets  or  fumers,  one 
of  which  is  sufficient  for  1,000  cubic  feet.  Repeat  the 
fumigation  whenever  required.  Do  not  allow  green  fly  to 
gain  much  hold,  as  it  makes  the  plants  in  a  very  dirty 
state  unless  checked.  Mildew  in  very  troublesome  in  pot 
Uose  culture,  but  this  may  be  checked  by  syringing  the 
foliage  with  cartiolic  soap,  half  a  bar  of  Lifebuoy  soap  to 
3  gallons  of  soft  water,  applying  it  with  a  fine  sprayer  such 
as  an  Abol  syringe.  Be  careful  with  the  temperature. 
Start  with  about  i'*'^  at  night,  rising  to  50°  to  55"^  by  day. 
As  the  growths  advance,  50'^  to  ;3.'>^~  by  night  would  be 
about  right,  and  TiS^  to  60*^  by  day.  If  sun  comes  out 
brightly  the  glass  will  rise  higher  than  this,  but  it  will  do 
no  harm  if  the  plants  have  been  syringed  and  a  nice  moist 
atmosphere  maintained.  A  dry,  parched  atmosphere  is 
what  pot  iloses  object  to,  and  this  is  a  sure  encouragement 
to  red  spider.  When  this  pest  appears  the  Roses  soon  lose 
all  their  foliage  and  are  considerably  injured.  We  hope  to 
have  articles  dealing  with  pot  Rose  culture  before  the  time 
arrives.  Twelve  good  varieties  to  start  with  would  be ; 
Hybrid  Teas— Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Richmond,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Dean  Hole,  Caroline  Testout,  Lady  Battersea, 
.Joseph  Hill,  Le  Progres  and  Florence  Pemberton.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals— Fran  Karl  Druschki,  Ulrich  Brunner  and  Mrs. 
John  Laing. 

Red  PUSt  on  foliagre  (A'a//N.',v).— This  is  a  very 
common  fungoid  pest  which  visits  most  Rose  gardens  in 
late  summer,  and  is  especially  troublesome  upon  the  red- 
flowered  and  thorny-wooded  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  It  is 
very  common  also  on  the  wild  Briar  in  the  hedgerows. 
To  prevent  this  disease  appearing  another  season  it 
is  necessary  that  all  leaves  bearing  the  winter  spores 
should  be  collected  and  burned.  If  every  leaf  from  the 
bushes  and  also  those  decayed  on  the  ground  were 
collected  and  destroyed,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
trouble  next  season.  It  is  well  in  the  spring,  just  as  the 
foliage  is  expanding,  to  spray  them  with  potassium 
sulphide,  but  there  is  little  use  in  attempting  any 
remedial  measures  now  beyond  destroying  the  foliage  as 
it  drops.  If  the  Roses  are  not  too  old,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  transplant  them  in  October  to  a  new  position, 
or  replant  them  in  the  old  position  after  well  trenching 
the  soil. 

Rambleps    for    successional     flov^eping 

(Nvs/u{/).—We  have  pleasure  in  giving  the  names  of  some 
of  the  best  ramblers  for  your  arches,  and  have  grouped 
them  in  three  sections,  viz.,  early,  medium  and  late. 
Some  of  these  in  the  late  section  would  flower  both  early 
and  late.  Early :  Carmine  Pillar,  Ruby  t^ueen,  Electra, 
Euphrosyne  and  Waltham  Pride.  Medium :  Gardenia, 
Rubin,  Alberic  Barbier  and  Reu^  Andre.  Late ;  Hiawatha, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Blusli  Rambler,  Lungworth 
Rambler,  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz. 
Dark  red  Roses  for  bedding.  —  This  is  a  colour  of 
which  our  collections  are  at  present  very  meagrely 
supplied,  but  the  following  are  the  best :  Liberty, 
Richmond,  Princesae  de  Sagan.  Louis  van  Houtte, 
^Victor  Hugo,  ^Duke  of  Wellington,  'Alfred  K. 
Williams,  *Hugh  Dickson,  +El]a  Gordon,  ^Charles 
Lefebvre,  Charlotte  Klemm  and  Crainoisie  Supcrieure. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  would  not  be  so  free-flowering  in  the  autumn ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  no  good  dark  bedding  Hybrid 
Teas  beyond  those  we  have  named.  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
would  be  a  grand  sort,  only  its  growths  are  very  strong. 
It  could  be  pegged  down  or  transplanted  each  year  and 
replanted  in  the  spring.  This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  it 
dwarf,  and  when  this  can  be  done  it  is  one  of  the  best 
dark  bedding  Roses.  Some  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  and 
Chinas  named  are  not  dark  red,  but  they  are  the  nearest 
we  can  name. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Black  Alicante  Grapes  splitting: 

(Chas.  JT.)-— The  split  berries,  we  notice,  are 
smaller  than  the  normal  healthy  ones.  We  think 
the  former  must  have  been  afifeoted  in  their 
younger  stage  by  a  touch  of  mildew,  which 
interfered  with  their  growth  and  hardened  the 
outer  skin,  preventing  it  distending  as  growth 
developed,  hence  the  splitting,  especially  after 
heavy  watering.  The  disease  on  the  berries 
is  also,  we  think,  the  result  of  an  attack 
of  some  species  of  mildew.  We  advise 
you  to  cut  out  all  the  split  berries  and  the 
worst  of  the  diseased  ones,  and  then  dust  the 
bunches  carefully  with  flowers  of  sulphur  when 
dry  and  blow  it  off  again  with  a  pair  of 
bellows  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  ;  it  will 
not  hurt  the  Grapes  if  done  with  care.  This 
application  of  sulphur  will  arrest  any  further 
progress  of  the  disease,  thus  also  preventing  its 
spreading  to  the  other  Vines.  The  Vine  leaves  sent 


have  the  appearance  of  having  been  burnt  some 
hot,  sunny  morning  before  adequate  air  had  been 
given  to  the  vinery.  'S'entilate  freely  in  warm 
weather  now  the  Grapes  are  colouring  and 
putting  on  their  last  swelling.  Leave  a  notch  of 
air  on  the  ventilators  top  and  bottom  all  night, 
and  provide  slight  heat  in  the  pipes  to  cause 
buoyancy  and  help  the  circulation  of  air. 

Manupe  fop  fpuit  tpees  (Ifoshig).^A  good  dress- 
ing in  the  autumn  with  basic  slag  would  he  an  economical 
and  efficient  fertiliser  for  your  fruit  trees,  and  this  could  be 
followed  in  February  by  a  liberal  application  of  bone-meal. 
Fruits  re<iuire  good  phosphatic  manures,  and  the  above 
would  supply  this.  As  the  soil  is  light,  some  cow  manure 
placed  on  the  surface  in  autumn  and  dug  in  in  spring 
would  asssist  it  to  retain  moisture. 

Cateppillaps  on  Goosebeppy  and  Cuppant 
tpees  ,(/'i(5(oii).— Your  liooseberry  and  Currant  trees 
are  apparently  attacked  by  the  saw-fly  caterpillar.  To 
prevent  an  attack  the  best  way  of  destroying  them  is 
by  the  removal  in  autumn  or  winter  of  :i  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  from  under  the  trees,  where  most  of  the 
larvic  are  concealed,  burning  the  same  or  burying  it  deeply. 
Burn  all  cuttings  and  ilecayed  leaves  as  well,  afterwards 
adding  a  top-dressing  of  new  soil  and  manure  in  equal 
proportions  to  make  up  for  that  taken  away. 

Melons  to  fpuit  in  lattep  half  of  Sep- 
tembep  (Ernest  J/oo/i).--Melons  take  from  twelve  tx) 
fourteen  weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe ;  therefore,  to  have  them  ripe  at  the  latter  part 
of  .September,  the  seed  should  be  sown  aliout  .June  1:;. 
Early  in  .September  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  the 
fruit  is  a  trifle  forward  or  late  for  the  time  it  is  wanted 
by  its  size  and  appearance,  and  if  too  late  it  is  an  easy 
matter  at  that  time  of  the  year  to  apply  a  higher 
temperature  to  hasten  it  on,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
retain  its  growth  a  little  by  the  withllolding  of  heat. 
Varieties :  Hero  of  Lockinge,  white  flesh ;  Blenheim 
Orange,  scarlet ;  Windsor  Castle,  scarlet. 

Young  Gpapes  decaying  (//.  S.  0.  B.).— Vour 
(irapes  are  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  a  disease  which 
is  termed  "scalding."  It  is  called  by  this  name  because 
the  berries  of  the  Orapes  suffering  from  its  effects  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  parboiled  or  scalded.  It  is 
caused  through  late  or  imperfect  ventilation  on  some 
bright  and  sunny  morning  while  the  internal  atmosphere 
and  even  the  berries  are  saturated  with  moisture.  To 
check  its  ravages  now  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence  ne.'it 
year,  recourse  must  be  had  to  freer  ventilation,  especially 
at  the  stage  of  growth  (stoning)  your  Grapes  are  now  at. 
A  little  chink  of  air  should  also  be  left  on  all  night  (both 
top  and  bottom  ventilators),  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  have  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes  at  night.  This  keeps 
the  air  constantly  moving  and  prevents  the  deposit  of 
moisture  on  the  berries. 

Peach  and  Nectapine  tpees  in  a  cold 
house  not  setting  thelp  fpult  (3/.  E.  Dubbs).— 
The  primary  cause  of  your  young  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  not  setting  their  fruit  freely  is  their  making  so 
rampant  and  strong  a  growth,  which  it  is  dittieult  and 
almost  impossible  to  ripen  properly.  As  a  consequence  the 
fruit-buds  are  not  properly  developed  and  matured,  the 
result  being  that  the  flowers  are  weak  and  generally 
devoid  of  abundance  of  healthy,  strong  pollen.  This  is 
also  the  cause  of  split  stones.  We  advise  you  to  lift  and 
replant  your  trees  towards  the  end  of  October,  or  as 
soon  as  they  have  cast  their  leaves,  adding  some  maiden 
turfy  loam  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  lime  to  the  soil, 
but  no  manure.  The  largest  roots  should  be  shortened 
by  one-third  their  length  and  the  others  slightly 
shortened.  The  replanting  should  be  carried  out  in  dry 
weather,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  soil  care- 
fully and  firmly  round  the  roots  with  the  hands  as  the 
work  proceeds,  finishing  by  giving  the  trees  a  good  soaking 
of  water.  The  result  will  be  that  you  will  have  as  good  a 
crop  next  year  as  you  would  had  the  trees  not  been  lifted, 
and  in  addition  you  will  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
subseciuent  constant  fertility  of  your  trees.  During  fine 
weather  from  now  onwards  the  trees  must  be  exposed  to 
ample  and  free  circulation  of  air  day  and  night,  and  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  open  the  ventilators  wide 
and  let  them  remain  so  night  and  day,  unless  the  weather 
should  be  very  rough.  It  would  be  better  for  the  trees 
if  all  the  roof-sashes  could  be  taken  off  and  remain  off 
during  the  winter,  and  so  expose  the  trees  to  the  benefi- 
cial action  of  the  weather.  Where  the  drainage  is  good, 
Peaches  like  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  while  they 
are  growing  freely.  .As  a  rule  a  thorough  soaking  of  the 
soil  once  every  ten  days  will  suffice.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  let  water  run  on  the  liorder  through  a  hose 
for  an  indefinite  time,  as  it  not  only  chills  tile  soil,  but  it 
impoverishes  it  as  well  by  washing  away  many  fertilising 
ingredients.  During  the  summer  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
a  mulch  of  rotten  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  as 
far  as  the  roots  extend.  This  not  only  conserves  the 
moisture  in  the  soil,  but  also  nourishes  the  trees  and 
helps  considerably  to  lessen  the  volume  of  water  required 
by  them.  The  time  of  flowering  and  setting  is  the  most 
precarious  and  anxious  time  in  the  whole  year  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Peach.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
try  and  imitate  Nature.  The  Peach  when  grown  out  of 
doors  is  never  known  to  drop  its  buds  or  seldom  to  have 
split  stones  ;  therefore  expose  your  trees  to  all  weathers 
during  winter,  excepting,  of  course,  when  it  may  be  very 
stormy  and  over-wet.  Continue  this  treatment  until  the 
trees  come  into  bloom,  and  even  then  keep  the  houses 
cool  with  a  little  air  on  top  and  bottom  day  and  night. 
If  danger  is  feared   from    hard    frost  let  the  roof  and 


sides  be  covered  with  mats  or  some  other  material,  but  do 
not  quite  close  the  ventilators.  The  temperature  must 
be  kept  low  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  each  bloom 
should  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  another  being  placed 
against  the  stigma  of  the  flower  operated  on.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  prqperly  set  the  house  may  be  kept  warmer 
and  less  freely  ventilated.  All  your  Nectarines  are  good 
varieties.  You  might  substitute  Barrington  Peach  (a  fine 
late  variety)  for  EIruge  Nectarine,  also  Violette  Hative 
Peach  for  Early  Grosse  Slignonne. 

Stone  splitting  in  Peaches  (U.  P.  B.).— This 
is  a  common  complaint  and,  from  observations  we  have 
made,  seems  more  prevalent  than  usual  this  year.  The 
cause  is  imperfect  fertilisation  while  the  trees  were  in 
bloom.  The  most  effectual  remedy  to  adopt  is  to  take  a 
hive  of  bees  into  the  Peach  house  at  the  time  the  trees  are 
in  flower,  or,  failing  this,  have  a  rabbifstail  tied  to  a  stick 
and  draw  it  gently  over  the  flowers.  This  will  help  to 
secure  the  pollen  coming  in  contact  with  the  stigmas  of 
the  flowers,  without  which  fertilisation  is  impossible. 
Heavy  rains  are  the  cause  of  the  Plums  cracking. 

Nectaplnes  and  Tomatoes  (Alpha).  —  The 
cause  of  split  stones  in  Nectarines  is  defective  fertilisation 
of  the  flowers.  You  should  carefully  inoculate  every 
flower  by  removing  some  pollen  from  the  anthers  and 
placing  it  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  or  if  you  keep  bees 
place  a  hive  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  trees  are  in 
flower.  Possibly,  also,  your  soil  may  be  deficient  in  lime. 
You  would  be  safe  in  applying  some  to  the  soil  this  winter, 
as  it  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  growth  of  all  stone 
fruits.  The  weather  must  be  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  Tomatoes  splitting,  alternating  so  frequently  between 
wet  and  fine  and  cold  and  warm,  and  possibly  too  much 
moisture  at  the  roots.  The  contracting  and  hardening  of 
the  skins  of  the  Tomatoes  and  their  turning  a  dirty  brown 
or  yellow  colour  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  an  attack  of 
Tomato  fungus.  This  is  brought  about  generally  by 
planting  in  the  same  soil  several  times  over,  so  that  the 
soil  becomes  Tomato  sick  and  often  inoculated  with  the 
spawn  of  the  fungus.  Be  sure  and  plant  in  new  soil  next 
year,  adding  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  lime,  and  do  not  plant 
too  thickly  in  the  ground. 

Plum  tpees  not  heaping  and  hour  to 
ppune  them  (I'lum  T n'es).—V\nm  trees  growing  on 
walls  are  made  of  many  main  branches.  It  will  simplify 
matters  if  we  endeavour  to  show  you  how  to  prune  one 
of  the  main  branches,  because  each  branch  has  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Start  at  the  bottom  of  each  of 
the  main  branches  and  cut  back  all  the  side  shoots  which 
grow  from  them  to  within  five  leaves  of  the  main  branch 
from  which  they  start.  When  you  come  to  the  end  or 
leading  shoot,  which  may  be  anything  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
long,  cut  a  quarter  of  its  length  back.  This  is  called 
summer  pruning,  and  should  have  been  done  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  at  the  present 
time.  Winter  pruning  consists  chiefly  in  cutting  back  the 
same  side  shoots  which  have  been  cut  at  summer  pruning, 
this  time  to  within  two  buds  of  their  base.  This  will 
result  in  fruit  buds  forming  at  the  base  of  these  cut  side 
shoots  during  the  following  summer,  and  which  will  or 
should  bear  fruit  the  year  after.  The  shoot  at  the  end  of 
the  main  branch  may  still  be  further  shortened  to  half  its 
original  length.  Your  trees  may  be  growing  too  strong 
or  making  gross  growth  which  cannot  be  ripened.  In 
that  case  root  pruning  in  autumn  must  be  resorted  to. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Transplantlngr    old    Asparagus 

(F.  T.). — Very  poor  success  is  likely  to  attend 
the  transplanting  of  old  stools  of  Asparagus. 
The  roots  of  the  old  plants  have  gone  deep  and 
wide,  and,  however  carefully  lifted,  will  get 
much  broken.  Generally  very  old  plants  are 
lifted  and  blocked  close  together  in  soil  in  a 
warm,  dark  place  during  the  winter,  where  they 
will  easily  force  shoots  for  cutting.  When  done 
the  roots  are  thrown  away.  By  far  your  best 
course  is  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  trenched 
2  feet  deep  in  the  winter,  have  added  to  it  one 
deep  and  one  surface  dressing  of  manure,  and 
also  add  to  each  square  yard  loz.  of  fine  bone- 
dust.  Then  in  March  get  from  a  nursery  strong 
three  year  old  roots  and  plant  them  in  trenches 
6  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep,  the  rows  2  feet 
apart  and  the  roots  20  inches  apart  in  the  vovis. 
In  this  way  you  will  get  a  bed  to  last  for  years. 

Onions  diseased  (T.  E.,  LimidUo).— 

Onions  and  their  allies,  the  Leeks,  Chives,  &e., 
are  liable  to  be  much  injured  by  the  growth  on 
them  of  several  kinds  of  parasitic  fungi.  All  the 
fungi  bore  into  and  through  the  tissues  of  the 
host  plant,  hence  no  external  applications  are  of 
much  use.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  with  any 
prospect  of  success  will  be  to  cut  off  the  worst  of 
the  leaves  and  burn  them,  and  then  apply  a 
dusting  of  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  sulphur 
in  equal  quantities  to  the  plant,  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  for  three  days,  then  syringing  it  oti', 
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and  when  dry  hoe  and  rake  into  the  ground  ;  it 
will  help  to  destroy  any  spawn  which  may  be 
there.  The  common  name  of  the  fungus  is  Onion 
mildew  (Peronospora  schleideniana).  The  disease, 
no  doubt,  is  brought  about  in  your  case  by  some 
local  cause  of  which  we  can  have  no  cognisance. 
It  may  be  that  its  mycelium  has  been  laying 
dormant  in  your  ground  for  some  time,  only 
waiting  for  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  for 
its  development.  The  best  thing  to  do  to  prevent 
its  recurrence  in  future  is,  we  think,  to  trench 
the  land  deeply  in  order  to  aerate  and  sweeten 
it  before  planting  Onions  again,  manuring  the 
bottom  spit  with  farmyard  manure  and  the  top 
spit  with  a  liberal  application  of  lime  and  using 
the  hoe  freely  in  summer  while  the  plants  are 
growing. 

Clubbing:  In  the  Cabbage  family 

(H.  Waters). — The  club-root  of  the  Cabbage  is 
due  to  one  of  the  slime  fungi  called  Plasmodio- 
phora  Brassicie.  The  spores  of  this  organism  are 
in  the  soil,  and  under  suitable  conditions 
germinate  and  make  their  way  into  the  root  of 
some  plant  belonging  to  the  Cabbage  family. 
Practically  all  plants  belonging  to  this  family 
are  attacked,  both  among  vegetables  and  flowers, 
the  Wallflower  and  the  Stock  suffering  as  much 
as  the  Turnip  and  the  Radish,  as  well  as  weeds 
such  as  Charlock  and  Shepherds  Purse.  When 
the  parasite  has  entered  the  root  it  sets  up 
irritation,  causing  a  flow  of  sap  towards  the 
infected  spot  and  a  multiplication  of  the  cells  in 
that  part,  so  that  a  large  "  club"  is  produced. 
The  cells  of  this  part  become  filled  with  the 
rapidly-multiplying  organism,  which  derives  its 
nourishment  from  the  host,  and  eventually  the 
root  decays,  setting  the  spores  (into  which  form 
the  pest  has  now  gone)  free  in  the  soil  ready  to 
infect  another  cruciferous  plant.  The  spores 
are  able  to  live  for  at  least  four  years  in  the  soil. 
The  method  of  treatment  is  to  endeavour  to  kill 
the  spores,  and  for  this  probably  the  best  thing 
is  quicklime  applied  in  the  autumn.  Vaporite 
is  also  recommended.  As  far  as  possible  avoid 
growing  cruciferous  crops  on  ground  known  to 
be  infected  for  at  least  four  years.  Destroy  by 
fire  all  plants  clubbed.  Do  not  throw  them  on 
the  rubbish  heap,  give  them  to  pigs  or  allow 
them  to  decay  in  the  ground,  and  keep  the 
ground  free  of  cruciferous  weeds.  It  is  said 
that  the  most  usual  time  for  infection  to  occur 
is  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  life  of  the 
plant,  and  therefore  very  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  seeing  that  the  seed-bed  is 
free  of  the  fungus  spores.  Plants  which  are 
affected  should  not,  of  course,  be  planted. 

Lettuces  all  the  year  pound  (.1.  M.  /;.).— The 
chances  of  securing  a  long  supply  of  Lettuces  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Ireland  and  something  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  which 
you  Bay  is  poor.  A  fairly  moist  climate  if  not  cold  should 
be  much  help  to  the  growth  of  Lettuces  over  a  long  season 
outdoors ;  but  fairly  good  soil  well  manured  is  also 
needful  to  create  quick  growth,  as  if  the  growth  is  slow 
plants  either  bolt  early  to  seed  or  the  leafage  is  hard. 
To  begin  the  season  sow  seed  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes 
ID  a  warm  frame  in  .January,  February  and  March  of 
Paris  White  Cos  and  any  good  Cabbage  Lettuce,  such  as 
All  the  Year  Kound  or  Tom  Thumb.  Make  similar  small 
sowings  monthly  outdoors  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  in  September  sow  Hick's  Hardy  (ireen  and  Black- 
seeded  hath  Cob  Lettuces  in  a  sheltered  position,  also 
some  Cabbage  Lettuces,  and  while  planting  some  when 
strong  enough  in  a  warm  position  outdoors  on  sloping 
borders  plant  others  in  frames  a  few  inches  apart  in 
rich  soil,  keeping  them  fairly  close  till  well  rooted.  If 
you  had  heated  frames,  either  by  pipes  or  manure  hot- 
bedfl,  small  (,'abbage  Lettuces  might  be  had  from  March 
onward,  but  without  heat  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
even  a  mild  climate  would  allow  Lettuces  to  heart 
during  midwinter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vapoplte  (A',  ir,  v1.)-— Vaporite  is  a  proprietary 
compound,  the  composition  of  wliich  jb  not  revealed  by  the 
manufacturers,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  analysis 
of  it  published.  ^  ou  might,  if  you  liked,  apply  at  the 
College  laboratory  in  your  town,  but  we  do  not  know  if  the 
authorities  would  supply  you  with  an  analysis ;  probably 
not  without  a  fee,  at  any  rate. 

Fundus  (/''.  n.  N.).~-'V\\Q  fungus  is  the  immature 
state  or  riialluB  impudiuua,  a  plant  remarkable  for  its 
diitguating  odour.    It  often,  as  in  your  case,  grows  near 


decaying  wood  and  habitations ;  sometimes  it  appears 
inside  dwelling-houses.  The  only  way  to  exterminate  it  is 
to  remove  it  when  seen  in  the  young  state,  and  to  take  away 
any  decaying  wood  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  house. 

Books  on  laying  out  grapdens  (jT.'/ro).— You 
may  And  what  you  want  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Book  of 
Garden  Designs,"  by  Charles  Thonger,  price  '^a.  Od.,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Publisher,  41,  ^Vellington  Street, 
Strand,  London.  Vou  can  also  obtain  from  the  same  place 
"  Garden  Making,"  by  Professor  Bailey,  price  43.  -id.  ;  this 
is  by  an  American  author.  If  you  specially  desire  a 
quick-growing  hedge  plant,  you  will  find  the  large-leaved 
Privet,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  6  feet  and  is  very  dense 
in  two  or  three  years,  suitable.  This  needs  clipping  in 
summer  and  autumn;  it  is  also  very  hardy.  Plant  in 
October  or  November.  Take  care  to  have  the  ground 
deeply  dug  3ii  inches  wide,  and  the  soil  finely  broken; 
the  plants  should  be  1  foot  apart.  It  will  be  wise  to  cut 
back  the  new  plants  one-half  the  length  of  their  shoots  in 
the  early  spring ;  this  will  make  the  hedge  dense  at  the 
bottom.  You  should  start  the  relaying  of  your  croquet 
and  tennis  lawn  during  October  or  November,  as  the  soil 
becomes  solid  if  well  levelled  and  the  turf  well  rooted  by 
the  following  spring.  When  the  turf  is  relaid,  have  a  thin 
coating  of  tine  soil  well  brushed  in  with  a  Birch  broom 
after  the  relaying  is  complete,  as  this  will  do  the  grass 
good.  When  your  turf  is  lifted,  have  the  soil  forked  over 
several  inches  deep  and  finely  broken.  Have  it  evenly 
trodden  over,  but  not  rolled.  See  that  it  is  perfectly 
levelled  with  the  aid  of  a  coarse  iron  rake.  T'se  for  that 
purpose,  if  you  can  get  one,  a  bricklayer's  level,  or  a 
spirit  level  stood  on  a  long  strip  of  perfectly  straight 
wood.  Before  relaying  the  turves,  lay  each  one  out  on  a 
tal)le  and  have  all  coarse  weeds  pulled  out  with  a  steel 
table-fork,  as  it  is  the  best  opportunity  to  have  these 
weeds  removed. 

Names   of  plants.  —  C.   B.  B.  —  l.  Pelargonium 

altum ;    2,    Polygonum    polystachyum ;     3,    Maurandya 

erubescens. Mi.^s  M.  E.  Tlnnn^-^im.- -Phygeliua  capensis. 

.4.  L.  i^c/v/.— Lobelia  cardinalis  and  Helenium  autum- 

nale  cupreum.  — — .lA.  YV/o/i^cvn.— Phytolacca  acinosa.   Birds 

eat  the  fruits,  so  we  do  not  think  they  are  poisonous. 

E.  X.,  Or.^etf.—CnphesL  micropetala. 0.  .S'.— Artemisia 

absinthium  (common  Wormwood). 

Names  of  fpuit,— A'.  J^.  /?.— l,Plum  Lawson'sGage; 
2,  Aston  Town ;  3,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg ;  4,  Nelson's  Codlin; 
5  and  (5,  Wellington ;  7,  Flanders  Pippin ;  8,  Calville  Rouge ; 

0,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain ;  10,  Tower  of  Glamis. W.J,  B. 

—1,  Gloria  Mundi ;  '2,  very  close  to  Lord  Derby,  and  not 

an  improvement  on  it. 1>.  C— 1,  The  Queen;  2,  Warner's 

King;  3,  Beauty  of  Bath;  4,  Potts' Seedling;  6,  Wellington  ; 
6,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  7,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  8,  Monarch 
Plum.— B.  Quinto)i.—l,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch;   2,  Cox's 

Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  Colonel  Vaughan. W.  T.~l,  (^ueen  ; 

2,  .James  Grieve  ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  4,  Sandringham ; 

5  and  6,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. ,1/.  Millanl.—l,  Cox's 

Orange  Pippin  ;   2,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  Bess  Pool. 

J.  A'.  />.— John  Apple. E.  N.,  Or.^*' ft.— Fears:  1,  Con- 
ference ;  2,  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Apples  :  1  and  2,  Gloria 
Mundi.   Emperor  Alexander  and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  should 

be  exhibited  as  cooking  Apples  only. E,  C.  Shooifmitft. — 

The  Pear  was  rotten  when  it  readied  us. G.  W.  S.— 

Beurre  <  'apiaumont. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


Compensation,  fixtupes,  &c. 

(Barroir). — As  far  as  we  can  gather,  you  are 
merely  living  at  home  with  your  father,  so  that 
whatever  rights  there  maj'  be  for  compensation 
against  the  ground  landlord  must  be  asserted  by 
your  father  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts  ;  similarly  as  regards  the  removal  of  fixtures. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  green- 
house referred  to  may  be  an  ordinary  movable 
vested  in  you ;  it  depends  on  the  degree  of 
annexation.  Also  the  answer  to  "  S.  T.  F."  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  situation. 

Market  grardenep's  compensa- 
tion (B.  T.  F. ).  —  There  is  such  an  Act  as 
the  Market  Gardener's  Compensation  Act,  1895, 
a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street, 
E.G.  The  following  are  the  chief  points :  It 
must  have  been  agreed  in  writing  that  the 
holding  shall  be  treated  or  let  as  a  market 
garden,  and  if  so  agreed  the  tenant  is  entitled  to 
compensation  on  quitting  his  holding,  although 
such  improvements  may  afterwards  have  been 
made  without  the  landlord's  special  consent. 
The  improvements  comprise  :  ( 1 )  Planting  of 
standard  and  other  fruit  trees  and  bushes  perma- 
nently set  out  ;  (2)  planting  of  Strawberry  plants. 
Asparagus  and  other  vegetable  crops,  and  the 
erection  or  enlargement  of  buildings  for  the 
purpose  of  the  business  of  a  market  gardener. 
He   is   further   entitled   to   remove   fixtures   on 


giving  the  landlord  a  month's  notice  (who  can 
elect  to  take  them  at  a  valuation)  and  to  com- 
pensation under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
except  so  far  as  modified  in  the  tenant's  favour 
as  above. 


BOOKS. 

The  Insect  Book."*— This  little  book, 

which  is  one  of  the  series  of  "Country  Hand- 
books "  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  is  apparently 
a  small  and  very  much  condensed  edition  of  the 
larger  work  by  the  same  author,  "  The  Story  of 
Insect  Life."  It  is,  of  course,  not  written  for 
the  experienced  entomologist :  but  as  the  author 
says,  and  his  expectations  should  be  justified, 
"  it  is  believed  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  merest 
tyro  in  entomology  and  those  willing  to  leam 
something  of  the  ways  of  the  insect  creation, 
and,  as  such,  some  useful  mission  will  be  served." 
It  is,  indeed,  strange,  considering  how  constantly 
we  are  brought  into  contact  with  insects,  that 
the  ordinary  individual  knows  so  little  about 
them.  They  are  not  all  as  bad  as  the  man  in 
Punch  who  kept  a  turnpike  gate.  He  was  sorely 
puzzled,  when  a  menagerie  passed  through  his 
gate,  to  know  under  what  heading  of  his  scale  of 
tolls  he  was  to  charge  for  the  various  animals. 
Having,  at  last,  settled  all  to  his  satisfaction 
except  the  camel,  he  eventually  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  not  make  any  charge  for 
it,  "  as  it  was  a  hinsect."  Still,  there  are  many 
persons  at  the  present  day  whose  knowledge  of 
natural  history  is  not  much  more  accurate  than 
that  of  the  gate-keeper.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  various  insects  under  their  natural 
classification,  but  they  are  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  most  often 
found.  The  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters — 
the  first  is  an  introduction  ;  the  second  deals 
with  the  insects  which  are  most  commonly  found 
in  our  gardens  ;  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  with 
those  of  the  water-side,  woodland,  meadows, 
heaths  and  lanes  ;  and  the  sixth  with  our  house- 
hold insects.  This  method  of  arrangement  has 
some  advantages  ;  it  is  easier  to  write  about  the 
insects  in  a  chatty  sort  of  way ;  but  many 
of  them — the  common  gnat,  for  instance — one 
would  find  difficult  to  localise  in  this  manner. 
The  author  treats  of  it  under  "  Garden  Insects," 
yet  it  is  a  water  insect  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
life.  There  are  a  large  number  of  illustrations, 
many  of  which  are  life-size,  others  larger  or 
suialler  :  but  there  is  no  indication  as  to  whether 
a  figure  is  natural  size  or  not,  which  may  be  very 
misleading  to  the  student.  The  figures,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  first-rate.  That  of  the  burying 
beetle  (Fig.  28)  does  not  in  any  way  show  that 
the  insect  is  ornamented  with  orange  bands  and 
spots ;  to  all  appearances  it  is  simply  a  black 
insect.  The  common  cockchafer,  on  the  same 
page,  is  depicted  much  too  large  and  clumsy, 
though  the  description  says  "  our  illustration 
is  a  remarkably  good  representation  of  the 
cockchafer,"  and  no  indication  is  given  of  its 
being  larger  than  life-size.  The  caterpillar  of 
the  large  white  garden  butterfly  (Fig.  12)  and 
that  of  the  oak  eggar  moth  (Fig.  25)  do  not  show 
up  well ;  they  should  not  have  had  a  dark  leaf 
as  a  background.  The  representation  of  the 
house  cricket  (Fig.  36)  is  very  quaint,  but  the 
legs  are  shown  in  a  very  unnatural  position. 
The  froghopper  (Fig.  16)  is  drawn  with  its  wings 
extended,  a  position  in  which  it  can  be  very 
seldom  seen.  When  on  a  plant  the  insect  always 
closes  them  tightly  over  its  back,  and  if  dis- 
turbed hops  away  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  if  it  opens  its  wings  or  not.  This  little 
book  is  written  in  a  very  pleasant  if  discursive 
manner,  and  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect,  as  the 
author  hopes,  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  deeper  study  of  these  interesting 
creatures. 


"  The  Insect  Book."    By  W.  Percival  Westell,  F.L.S., 
M.B.O.V. ;  120  pp.,  36  figs.    John  Lane.    Price  38.  net. 
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Every  department  of  korticidture  is  represented  in  The 
Oardbn,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
coTnpetent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ^*  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
/iature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  0/  their  assistance. 
All  comm,unications  mtist  be  written  clea/rly  mi  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  0/  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name,  and  address  0/  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
ojre  eTiclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
coiitributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reprodxtction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actttal  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  ivith.  

The  Editor  vjitl  not  he  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  fie  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
a/nd  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  7iot  be  taken  ae  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

OJices:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SPRING     BEDDING. 

(First    Prize    Essay.) 

IT  is  indeed  strange,  considering  the  wealth 
of  suitable  material  available,  that  we  do 
not  find  the  practice  of  spring  bedding 
more  generally  adopted  and  more  varied  in 
character,  it  being  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  to  find  gardens  where  anything  beyond 
the  ordinary  is  ever  attempted.  Thus  we  often 
find  even  large  gardens  where  no  pretence  is 
made  at  making  novel  displays  with  spring- 
flowering  plants — simply  the  same  old  varieties 
planted  each  year  in  the  same  style,  and,  in 
many  oases,  occupying  the  same  beds  as  for 
years  past.  Small  wonder  the  owners  often  vote 
spring  bedding  monotonous.  Fortunately,  my 
lot  has  always  been  cast  in  places  where  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  make  the  beds  as 
attractive  as  possible  at  this  season,  and  below  I 
give  combinations  which  have  always  found  favour 
here  and  in  previous  situations  I  have  held.  Such 
well-known  bulbous  flowers  as  Soillas,  Snow- 
drops and  Crocuses  are  too  well  known  and  too 
frequently  planted  to  need  special  mention  here, 
one  common  mistake  often  noted  being  that 
of  planting  too  thinly.  Any  of  these  to  be 
really  eflective  should  be  planted  by  the  thousand, 
and  the  low  prices  at  which  they  are  now  obtain- 
able renders  this  possible  even  to  those  who  have 
but  slender  incomes. 

Dealing  with  the  plants  in  alphabetical  order, 
the  first  I  would  mention  is  the 
Araeis. 
The  value  of  the  Rock  Cresses  should  on  no 
account  be  overlooked  by  the  gardener  who  aims 
at  having  a  good  display  in  the  early  spring. 
The  common  variety,  albida,  is  well  known 
and  makes  a  good  carpet  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips 
or  Narcissi  of  all  shades  of  colour,  while  the 
variegated  variety  may  be  used  with  telling 
eifeet  for  either  of  the  dark  shades  found  in 
Tulips  or  Hyacinths.  Beautiful  as  the  old  single 
varieties  are,  they  are  now  for  most  purposes 
eclipsed  by  the  double  white  variety  of  recent 
introduction.  This  is  produced  from  cuttings, 
and  grows  equally  as  freely  as  the  old  alpina. 
The  foliage  is  a  trifle  broader,  the  flowers  some- 
what resembling  a  small  Stock  or  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  for  which  it  makes  an  excellent 
substitute,  lasting  well  in  a  cut  state. 

Its  use,  either  planted  in  large  breadths  or 
used  as  a  carpet  for  bulbs,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. Various  combinations  will  suggest 
themselves  to  an  intelligent  reader.  The  various 
colours  now  obtainable  in 

AUBRIETIAS 

allows  the  spring  gardener  more  scope  than  was 
possible  a  few  years  ago.  A  good  collection 
of  named  varieties  should  flnd  a  place  in 
every  garden  having  any  pretence  at  being  up- 
to-date.  Round  beds  of  Tulip  La  Candeur  with 
Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules  found  many  admirers  here 


last  spring,  as  also  did  Tulip  Couleur  Ponceau, 
having  a  groundwork  of  the  lovely  flesh-coloured 
variety  Moerheimii.  ^„-  J-^v. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  using  any  of  the 
Rock  Cresses  that  care  must.be  taken  to  plant 
very  thickly,  in  order  that  a  good  carpet  may  be 
assured  at  flowering  time ;  blanks  here  and  there 
often  spoil  what  would  otherwise  have  been  very 
beautiful  effects.  Aubrietias  come  fairly  true 
from  seed,  but  personally  I  prefer  division  of 
roots. 

Daisies. 

These  are  not  used  so  frequently  as  formerly, 
but  their  claims  for  spring  bedding  cannot  be 
easily  passed  by.  Used  either  in  mixture  or 
massed  in  separate  colours  they  form  at  once  an 
attractive  bed,  but,  excepting  for  very  small 
beds,  I  should  hesitate  to  use  them  too  freely, 
being  too  stiff,  excepting  when  used  as  a  carpet 
for  other  bulbs. 

Myosotis. 

These  favourite  flowers  are  quite  indispensable 
where  spring  bedding  is  carried  out,  the  colours 
harmonising  or  contrasting  very  favourably  with 
most  bulbs.  The  best  yet  under  my  notice  is 
Star  of  Love,  which  grows  only  3  inches  or 
4  inches  high,  and  produces  a  mass  of  very 
pretty  azure  blue  flowers.  It  makes  an  admirable 
setting  for  Tulips,  the  dwarf  habit  allowing  the 
foliage  and  stems  of  these  to  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage. Tulip  La  Candeur,  Murillo  or  Rex  rubro- 
rum,  planted  1  foot  apart,  carpeted  with  this 
makes  a  splendid  bed.  Myosotis  also  does  well 
associated  with  Narcissi  when  these  are  not 
planted  too  thickly,  preference  being  given  to 
the  white  or  cream  single  varieties,  the  doubles 
not  being  so  suitable  for  bedding.  In  addition 
to  Star  of  Love,  other  good  varieties  are  Victoria, 
Perfection  and  dissitiflora,  each  growing  from 
6  inches  to  1  foot,  the  latter  being  very  early- 
flowering,  while  for  damp  places,  where  little 
else  will  grow,  the  variety  palustris  will  flourish 
like  a  weed.  Having  suffered  considerably  from 
rogues,  or  got  hold  of  an  indifferent  stock  at 
times,  I  have  now  given  up  raising  Star  of 
Love  from  seed,  relying  entirely  on  division  of 
roots  in  June. 

Primroses    and    Polyanthuses. 

In  many  gardens  there  has  been  quite  a  boom 
in  the  use  of  these  of  late  years,  and  rightly  so, 
for  few  or  our  spring-flowering  plants  offer  so 
wide  a  range  of  colour,  together  with  fragrance 
of  bloom,  as  may  be  found  in  a  good  strain  of 
these. 

I  find  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  using 
them  in  beds  of  distinct  colours,  as  by  so  doing 
we  are  able  to  arrange  the  colours  so  that  they 
do  not  clash  with  other  beds. 

Beds  of  yellow  and  orange  shades  look  well 
with  Tulip  Yellow  Prince,  which,  in  additicato 
its  sweetly-scented  flowers,  has  variegated  foliage, 
which  makes  the  bed  attractive  long  before 
coming  into  flower.  Beds  of  white  and  cream 
look  well  with  red  or  scarlet  Tulips,  while  for  a 
bed  of  mixed  varieties  nothing  excels  Keizer's 
KrooD  dotted  li  feet  apart. 

Passies  AND  Violas. 

These  are  especially  well  suited  for  spring 
bedding,  coming  into  bloom  early  and  remaining 
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in  full  beauty  until  it  is  safe  to  put  the  very 
tenderest  summer  bedding  plants  out. 

The  Cliveden  varieties,  white,  blue  and  yellow, 
although  producing  rather  small  flowers,  are  very 
floriferous  and  well  adapted  for  bedding  purposes, 
being  excellent  for  using  with  Tulips,  choosing 
colours  of  suitable  shades. 

The  show  and  fancies,  although  not  quite  so 
free-flowering,  when  obtained  from  a  good  source 
may  always  be  relied  on  to  produce  extra- 
ordinary large  flowers  in  the  most  fascinating 
shades  and  markings.  A  pretty  bed  is  produced 
by  planting  the  variety  Beaconsfield  with  a  border 
of  Santolina  inoana,  dotted  with  May-flowering 
Tulips. 

SiLENES. 
For  producing  a  mass  of  flowers  in  late  spring 
few  excel  these,  of  which  both  double  and  single 
forms  in  white  or  pink  are  obtainable.  They  all 
flower  later  than  most  spring  flowers,  and  for 
this  reason  their  use  should  be  confined  only  to 
those  beds  not  required  for  filling  with  summer 
occupants  until  June  is  well  in.  We  use  the 
variety  pendula  compacta  rosea,  and  find  it  useful 
for  carpeting  beds  of  Parrot  or  May-flowering 
Tulips,  thereby  making  that  portion  of  the  garden 
gay  when  others  are  either  past  their  best  or  not 
sufficiently  forward  to  be  attractive. 

Wallflowers. 

There  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  use  of  these  ; 
their  value  for  supplying  colour  and  fragrance  in 
early  spring  is  generally  recognised.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  colours, 
preferring  beds  either  of  one  variety  or  a  careful 
arrangement  of  colours  to  harmonise  with  other 
surroundings.  The  pale  creamy  flowers  of  Prim- 
rose Dame,  planted  alternately  with  Ruby  Gem 
and  edged  with  Myosotis,  make  a  nice  bed,  pro- 
viding it  be  sufficiently  large  to  give  effect  to  all 
colours. 

Another  bed  may  be  planted  with  Belvoir 
Castle  as  a  centre ;  next  this  three  rows  of 
the  dark  crimson  variety  Vulcan,  which  when 
obtained  true  is  certainly  the  best  of  its  shade  ; 
finishing  with  a  double  row  of  Pyrethrum  aureum 
planted  thick  enough  to  make  a  bold  edging.  A 
few  white  Tulips  among  the  dark  Wallflowers, 
and  Keizer's  Kroon  among  the  yellows  adds  to  tlie 
appearance  of  the  bed.  Eastern  Queen  with 
Tulip  La  Reine,  Harbinger  with  Tulip  Chrysolora, 
or  the  Dwarf  Blood  Red  with  Tulip  Cottage  Maid 
are  each  very  pleasing.  For  narrow  borders, 
where  more  than  one  colour  is  desired,  a  back 
row  of  Vulcan,  with  Canary  Bird  next  and  a  front 
row  of  Primrose  King,  edged  with  Myosotis,  is 
very  pretty,  a  few  Parrot  Tulips  intermixed 
taking  away  any  suspicion  of  stiffness. 

Narcissi. 

I  do  not  favour  these  in  beds,  preferring  to  see 
them  naturalised  under  trees  or  in  clumps  in  the 
banks,  although  I  admit  many  pleasing  combina- 
tions may  be  made  by  associating  the  single 
cream  or  white  varieties  with  the  dwarfer- 
growing  Myosotis,  care  being  taken  not  to  unduly 
crowd  the  bulbs  in  the  beds. 

Anemones. 

The  brilliant  colours  of  these,  produced  in 
early  spring  at  the  time  when  flowers  are  scarce, 
make  them  specially  welcome.  They  may  safely 
be  planted  any  time  from  October  to  February, 
either  in  separate  beds  or  used  as  a  carpet  to 
other  bulbous  flowers.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, good  use  may  also  be  made  of  small 
plants  of  Prunus  Pissardii,  Golden  Privet, 
Euonymus,  cSic. ,  all  of  which  may  be  used  as 
dot  plants  over  such  dwarf-growing  flowers  as 
Arabis,  Alyssum  and  Forget-me-nots.  Many 
such  arrangements  as  this  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  intelligent  gardener  who,  having  a 
progressive  mind,  is  anxious  to  depart  from  the 
beaten  track  of  former  generations  and  produce 
beds  which  are  at  once  novel,  original  and 
pleasing.  F.  R.  Castle. 

Brumcomhe:  Qardem,  Foxcomhe  Hill,  Oxford. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

October  27.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  &c. ,  1 — 6  p.m. 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  G. 
Henslow,  V.M.H. ,  on  the  "  Modification  of 
Leaves  and  Stipules  for  Special  Purposes." 
Admission,  23.  6d.  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  Croydon  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  Show  (two  days). 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution.— The  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
M.A. ,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  has  forwarded  a  cheque  for  £10  to  the 
funds  of  this  institution,  being  the  proceeds  of 
harvest  thanksgiving  ofl'ertories  at  Shirley  Church, 
of  which  he  is  the  vicar. 

A  new  Water  Lily  tank  at  Kew.— 

A  new  tank  for  the  reception  of  hardy  aquatics 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  The  site  selected  is  the  sunk 
garden  in  front  of  No.  2  Museum,  and  this  tank, 
when  finished,  will  supersede  the  ugly,  raised  one 
which  has  existed  for  many  years  at  the  north 
end  of  the  herbaceous  ground. 

An  interesting'  exhibition  of 

Onions. — As  noted  in  our  columns  in  the 
spring,  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Co.  of  Leamington  Spa 
ofiered  £100  as  a  first  prize  for  the  best  Onion 
grown  from  seed  supplied  by  them  of  their  variety 
Leamington  Giant.  All  Onions  for  this  com- 
petition must  reach  Messrs.  Rogers  not  later 
than  the  morning  of  the  21st  inst.  The  judge 
will  be  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  of  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  bulbs 
sent  for  competition  will  be  held  in  Monsell's 
Repository,  Windsor  Street,  Leamington,  on 
Saturday,  the  24th  inst. 
Potatoes    and   Beets   at  AVisley 

Gardens. — A  meeting  of  a  sub-committee 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  22nd  ult.  The  midseason  and  late  Pota- 
toes and  the  Beet  being  grown  for  trial  were 
examined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  an 
award  of  merit  to  Potatoes  64,  Devanha  Seedling, 
from  Messrs.  W.  Smith,  Aberdeen,  and  84, 
British  Champion,  from  Mr.  G.  Carter,  Cotten- 
ham,  Cambs ;  to  Beetroots  36,  Willow-leaved 
(for  ornamental  purposes),  from  Messrs.  Dobbie, 
Rothesay  ;  37,  Sutton's  Blood  Red,  from  Messrs. 
Sutton,  Reading  ;  and  40,  Sutton's  Pine  Apple, 
from  Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading.  A  report  to  the 
above  eflect  was  laid  before  the  full  committee 
at  Vincent  Square  on  the  29th  ult.,  together 
with  samples  of  the  produce.  After  due  con- 
sideration and  examination  of  the  produce  the 
committee  adopted  the  report  and  sent  it  up  to 
the  council,  who  confirmed  it  on  the  same  date. 

Black  scab  or  wart  disease  in 

Potatoes. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  desire  to  notify  that  244  cases  of  wart 
disease  or  black  scab  in  this  year's  Potato  crop  had 
been  reported  to  them  up  to  October  3.  These 
cases  have  occurred  in  the  following  counties  : 
Shropshire,  60;  Staffordshire,  57;  Lancashire,  .50 ; 
Warwickshire,  25 ;  Cheshire,  30;  Worcestershire 
and  Leicestershire,  4  each ;  Derbyshire,  3 ; 
Merioneth,  2;  and  1  each  in  Perthshire,  Stir- 
lingshire, Dumfriesshire,  Cumberland,  Notting- 
ham, Berkshire,  Flintshire,  Breconshire  and 
Glamorgan.  A  few  cases  among  field  crops  have 
been  found  in  the  counties  in  which  the  disease 
is  most  common  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  has  occurred  on  allotments  or  in 
gardens  in  which  Potatoes  are  constantly  grown. 
Enquiries  made  by  the  Board  lead  them  to  think 
that  wart  disease  is  very  common  in  gardens  in  five 
at  least  of  the  above-named  counties.  The  disease 
has  been  known  in  certain  districts  for  ten  to  fif- 
teen years,  and  as  growers  have  taken  no  steps  to 
check  its  progress  it  is  now  causing  serious  loss. 
As  wart  dieease  may  be  carried  from  place  to 
place  in  infected  tubers,  it  is  important  to  secure 


seed  Potatoes  free  from  this  disease.  At  the 
same  time,  the  greater  number  of  cases  reported 
would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  cultivation  of 
Potatoes  in  soil  previously  infected,  or  to  the  use 
of  manure  containing  refuse  from  a  diseased  crop, 
and  in  many  instances  the  seed  has  been  viewed 
with  quite  unjustifiable  suspicion.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  even  in  counties  in  which  wart 
disease  is  common,  it  has  not  yet  seriously  affected 
field  crops,  and  the  percentage  of  diseased 
Potatoes  offered  for  seed  must  be  inconsiderable. 
All  cases  of  wart  disease  must  be  notified  to  the 
Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4, 
Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  Persons  notify- 
ing the  disease  will  receive  directions  as  to  its 
treatment.  It  is  believed  that  under  careful 
treatment  this  disease  can  be  eradicated,  but  if 
neglected  it  may  render  the  soil  unfit  for  Potato 
growing.  In  the  case  of  farmers  who  sell  seed 
Potatoes,  notification  of  the  disease  is  of  especial 
importance,  and  failure  to  notify  must  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  offence.  The  Board  desire 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  seed -growers  to  the 
provisions  of  an  Order  issued  under  the  Destruc- 
tive Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1877—1907,  which 
render  persons  concealing  wart  disease  liable  to 
prosecution  and  to  a  penalty  of  £10.  In  addition 
to  the  names  already  mentioned,  wart  disease  is 
locally  known  as  Cauliflower  disease,  "fungus" 
and  canker. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 

SEPTEMBER  COMPETITION. —AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  prizes  were  ofi'ered  for  the 
best  essays  on  "Spring  Flower  Beds,"  and  a 
large  number  were  sent  in.  Many  essayists  did 
not  pay  nearly  enough  attention  to  the  combi- 
nations of  spring-flowering  fibrous-rooted  plants 
with  bulbous  subjects,  and  where  such  combi- 
nations were  given  they  were  in  many  instances 
quite  unsuitable,  thus  leading  \is  to  think  that 
this  phase  of  gardening  is  not  generally  well 
understood.     The  prizes  are  awarded  as  follow  : 

First  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Castle, 
Brumcombe  Gardens,  Foxcomhe  Hill,  Oxford. 

Second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wood,  The  Gardens,  Oaklands  Court,  Kent. 

Third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  George 
Cooper,  The  Gardens,  Beauvior,  St.  Saviour's, 
Jersey. 

Fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Guy  Baring,  St.  Cross  Mill,  Winchester. 

The  essays  from  the  following  are  highly  com- 
mended :  D.  B.  AUwork,  J.  C.  Wadd,  P. 
Tansdell,  James  Pounsett,  S.  Bicknell,  A.  E. 
Groombridge,  C.  Blair,  W.  N.  Morton,  A.  J. 
Cobb,  E.  K.  Franklin,  the  Hon.  Mildred  C. 
Dany,  Miss  Hopkinson,  F.  Hay,  C.  W.  Caulfield, 
Mrs.  Wickham  and  Mrs.  R.  Chamberlain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Rose   Prince   de   Bulgarie   with 

yellow  flowers.- As  I  wrote  the  paragraph 
about  Rose  Prince  de  Bulgarie  having  yellow 
flowers  in  The  Garden  for  September  14. 
1907,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones  on  page  467,  1908, 
it  may  interest  him  to  know  that  our  flowers 
have  been  a  normal  colour  this  season.  The  plants 
were  shifted  last  autumn  and  planted  in  rather 
heavier  ground  ;  also,  I  think  this  season  they 
have  had  more  moisture.  Is  it  possible  the  altera- 
tion in  the  colour  was  due  to  the  soil  being  rather 
drier  in  the  first  instance  ?  Our  plants  are  dwarf, 
and  1907  was  their  first  season.  I  think,  how- 
ever, they  were  prettier  with  the  yellow  colour- 
ing. What  good  Roses  General  McArthur  and 
Warrior  are  !  I  certainly  think,  from  a  garden 
point  of  view,  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  Rich- 
mond.— William  P.  Wood. 
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Curing-   Marechal    Niel   Rose   of 
cankep    by  budding    on    Isabella 

Gpay. — In  "  The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide,"  by 
Thomas  Rivers  of  The  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  sixth  edition  (London  :  Longmans),  1857, 
page  135,  article  "  Noisette  Roses,"  I  find  the 
following :  "  Very  recently  some  charming 
acquisitions  have  been  made  to  this  group ; 
one  of  the  most  so  is  Isabella  Gray,  raised 
from  seed  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose 
by  Mr.  Gray,  a  florist  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  This  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
bright  yellow,  quite  as  bright  as  the  interior  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  its  flowers  are 
not  so  large,  but  it  is  really  a  charming  variety  ; 
it  will  probably  bloom  more  freely  than  its 
parent,  but  as  it  was  three  years  in  this 
country  before  it  gave  flowers  it  will  probably 
not  be  a  free  bloomer.  It  should  be  planted 
against  a  wall  with  a  warm  aspect."  So  far, 
Mr.  Rivers  ;  and  he  further  remarks  that  "  The 
Clotli  of  Gold  flourishes  remarkably  well  in 
Jersey."  Have  the  present  firm  of  Rivers  any 
knowledge  of  the  missing  Isabel  ?  It  would  be 
as  well  to  enquire,  as  perhaps  in  some  odd  corner 
a  plant  might  survive ;  if  not,  there  may  yet  be 
a  few  plants  in  South  Carolina's  sultry  clime,  for 
if  it  requires  a  warm  corner  it  would  certainly 
bloom  out  there.  In  the  meantime,  I  notice  a 
footnote  by  Rivers  on  flowering  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  :  ' '  Plant  a  Banksian  Rose  against  a  wall 
(fortuniana  is  the  best  \-ariety),  and  after  it  has 
made  sufficient  growth  bud  the  Cloth  of  Gold  on 
it.  This  stock  (the  Banksian)  also  suits  well  the 
other  yellow  Noisettes."  I  commend  this  method 
to  your  readers  for  experiment.  First  catch 
your  Banksian,  then  bud  it  with  Marechal  Niel 

or  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  then well  I   wait 

and  see. — Sydney  Martin,  The  Lod(je,  Glare- 
wood,  Bickley,  Kent. 

Fully  twenty-five  years  since  I  planted  a 

broad  span-roofed  greenhouse  with  Roses  worked 
on  standard  Briar  stocks,  the  roots  being  outside 
and  the  heads  inside.  Of  these  one  was  Marechal 
Niel,  and  that  very  quickly  showed  canker  at 
the  union.  Other  varieties  were  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Mme.  Berard,  Reine  Marie  Henriette  and 
Noisette  Lamarque.  Gradually,  as  I  found 
these  strong  growers  unsuitable  for  my  purpose, 
I  cut  them  hard  back  and  budded  Marechal  Niel 
on  the  young  growths.  In  every  case  the  result 
was  perfect  health  and  not  the  least  canker, 
although  I  had  these  Roses  under  my  care  for  ten 
years  afterwards.  The  house  was  soon  filled 
with  Marechal  Niel  growtlis,  and  the  market 
value  of  the  wealth  of  flowers  thus  obtained  was 
considerable.  Practically,  to  avoid  canker  it  is 
only  needful  to  work  any  strong-growing  climber 
on  the  stock,  allow  it  to  make  good  growth 
to  distend  the  stock,  then  work  Marechal  Niel, 
and  the  result  will  be  splendid,  healthy  growth 
and  fine  blooms  for  many  years. — A.  D. 

A    comparison    of    gparden 

features. — It  seems  to  me  at  this  time  of 
year  that  it  would  be  useful  if  readers  of  The 
Garden  could  exchange  notes  as  to  what  was 
most  effective  and  successful  in  their  gardens 
during  the  summer  ;  and  if  you  cared  to  print 
these  notes  it  might  lead  others  to  give  their 
experiences  and  we  should  all  get  some  fresh  ideas. 
Two  short  borders  in  my  garden,  each  about 
10  feet  wide,  were  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors 
this  year.  One  is  composed  entirely  of  scarlet 
and  white  flowers  with  dark  red  and  grey  foliage. 
At  the  back  are  Cactus  Dahlias  in  varying  tones 
of  red,  from  the  vermilion  of  Amos  Perry  to 
the  velvety  crimson  of  Matchless,  H.  J.  Jones 
and  white  Pieony-flowered  Dahlias  ;  these  latter 
are  most  decorative,  as  they  hold  their  large 
white  single  and  semi-double  flowers  well  above 
the  foliage  and  grow  to  a  great  height.  Here 
are  also  clumps  of  red-leaved  Mountain  Orach, 
5  feet  high,  grouped  with  the  scarlet-flowered, 
dark-leaved  Cannas.  Next  come  informal  groups 
of  Pompon  Dahlias — White  Queen  and  two  very 
pretty  scarlets.  Mars  and  Bacchus — and  a  wide 
planting  of  the  silvery-leaved  Cineraria  maritima. 


Towards  the  front  are  bays  of  scarlet  single 
Begonias,  and  at  intervals  large  clumps  of  Lobelia 
fulgens  Queen  Victoria.  None  of  the  planting 
is  at  all  formal ;  here  and  there  Begonias  run  far 
back,  and  sometimes  the  Dahlias  come  forward. 
TheCineraria  has  rather  encroached  on  the  Lobelia 
fulgens,  but  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  flowers 
growing  through  the  grey  foliage  is  most  happy. 
Another  border  is  a  harmony  of  violet  and  pale 
yellow.  There  is  a  6-tetShigh  trellis  screen  at 
the  back  covered  with  purple  Clematis  Jaekmanii 
and  Rose  Alister  Stella  Gray.  The  mauve 
Dahlias  are  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  a 
charming  Pompon  called  Pure  Love.  Then  there 
is  a  mass  of  Anthemis  tinctoria,    the   sulphur- 


MESSRS.  J.  CHEAL  &  SONS' 
LOWFIELD  NURSERY, 
CRAWLEY,    SUSSEX. 

Y  recent  visit  to  this  fine  nursery  - 
which  is,  after  all,  chiefly  situate 
in  Surrey — was  coincident  with  the 
holding  at  the  nursery  of  an  exten- 
sive show  of  vegetable  produce,  the 
firm  having  by  way  of  experiment, 
and  one  evidently  highly  appreciated  by  their 
many  customers,  originated  a  competition  in 
various  classes,  the  response  being  so  great  that 
the  result  quite  took  the  firm  aback,  and  ampler 
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coloured  variety,  rising  out  of  a  carpet  of  Verbena  space  had  to  be  provided  to  satisfy  requirements, 
venosa.  Violet  Aster  sinensis  is  grouped  with  a  ^  Generally  the  exhibits  were  very  fine,  and  I 
small  pale  yellow 
Zinnia,  and  at  the 
turn  of  the  path, 
where  there  is  slight 
shade,  is  a  large 
mass  of  Phloxes, 
with  a  wide  border 
beneath  them  of 
single  yellow 
Begonias.  The 
Phloxes  are  now 
(September  28)  past 
their  best,  but  some 
fine  clumps  of  a  fine 
Michaelmas  Daisy — 
Ryecroft  Purple,  I 
think  —  are  coming 
into  bloom  behind 
them.  There  was 
here  earlier  also  a 
group  of  Yucca 
tilamentosa  inter- 
planted  with  Lilium 
testaceum,  which 
was  a  very  pretty 
combination.  — F.  B. , 
Suftblk. 

A    useful 
early    Plum. - 

The  accompanying 
photograph  I  took  of 
a  small  branch  of  my 
Myrobolan  Plum 
tree,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  to  any- 
one wanting  a  very 
useful  early  Plum, 
for  it  is  a  nice 
size  for  tarts  and 
ready  to  gather  the 
first  week  in  August. 
When  the  fruits  are 
just  turning  colour 
they  make  a  delicious 
preserve. — E.  R. 
FoiXER,  Kclredon. 

IrisVartanll. 

This  opened  its  first 
flower  with  me  on 
the  26th  ult.,  and 
others  are  in  bud. 
This  is  much  earlier 
than  I  have  ever  had 

it  in  flower  before,  and  the  flowers  are  not  so  wel- 
come as  in  the  dull,  cheerless  days  of  November 
and  December.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  an 
explanation  of  this  imusually  precocious  bloom- 
ing.— F.  Herbert  Chapman. 
The  Japanese  Wineberry.— A  bush 

of  this  fruit  in  the  kitchen  garden  here  has  done 
remarkably  well  this  season,  having  been  pro- 
fusely laden  with  its  bright  red  berries,  which 
were  in  perfection  for  a  month  or  more, and  coming 
in  just  after  the  Raspberries  had  finished  fruiting 
made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  supply  of  hardy 
fruits.  The  bush  under  notice  is  trained  on  stakes, 
completely  covering  a  space  of  about  10  feet  by 
8  feet. — R.  W.  Dean,  Avdleya  Wood  Gardens, 
Basingstoke. 


A   GOOD  SPRAY   OF    THE   MYROBOLAN   PLUM. 


could  have  selected  from  the  whole  a  collection 
of  nine  dishes  that  would  have  made  many 
professional  growers  "go  under"  in  a  competition. 
The  exhibits  represented  the  firm's  seed  stocks 
in  every  instance,  and  Messrs.  Cheal  may  regard 
their  stocks  with  the  fullest  satisfaction.  As 
ample  hospitality  was  also  dispensed,  the  day 
was  one  of  exceeding  enjoyment  to  all  concerned. 
The  Lowfield  Nurseries  have  certain  distin- 
guishing features  or  elements.  First,  there  is  a 
huge  collection  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
apparently  of  every  conceivable  description. 
Gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  purple,  tints  are 
very  rich  here.  The  firm,  through  Mr.  Joseph 
Cheal,  undertakes  very  large  landscape  gardening 
operations,  and  this  description  of  work  calls  for 
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a  large  stock  of  those  ornamental  subjects  which  A  long  span  house  shows  a  bower   of  climbing 

ladies  and  gentlemen  now  wish  to  have  liberally  Roses  in   pots,   >ind  one  adjoining   equally   well 

planted.     The  old  days  for  heavy,  gloomy  ma«ses  filled  with  pot  Vines,  the  canes  hard  and  fully 

of   trees  and  shrubs   have   for  ever  gone.     Not  ripened. 

only   in   connexion   with    these  garden  or  park-        The  fourth  speciality  of  the  nursery  is  found  In 

making  operations  have  the  firm  a  staff  of  skilled  Dahlias.     For  these  the  firm    has  established   a  ; 

draughtsmen    constantly    employed,    but    their  world-wide  reputation,  not  only  as  growers  and 

rolling-stock  is  so  considerable  that  it  resembles  exhibitors,   but   also    as    raisers.      While   tliere 

that  of  a  railway  contractor.  may  be  seen  a  large  collection  of  the  show  and 

Fruit  is  a  second  and  very  important  feature  fancy  varieties,  the  flowers  of  astounding  size  and 

of  the  nursery.     Here  on  the  marl  of  the  district  form,   the   labours  of   the  firm   have  been   most 

not  only   do   trees    thrive   well,   but  they  seem  generally  devoted  to  singles,  of  which  they  have 

absolutely  free  from  any  description  of  insect  or  the  most  beautiful  varieties  in  the  world.     They 

fungoid    trouble.      The    alarmist    will    find    at  also  raise  new  Pompon   forms  and  grow  all   the 

Crawley  nothing    to     moan    over.       The    fact  best-named  ones.     Of  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
which     astonishes     the 
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visitor  in  walking  over 
this  great  nur.sery  and 
inspecting  its  fruit 
quarters  is  the  immense 
number  of  trees  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  and 
in  all  forms  of  training, 
there  seen.  Of  flat- 
trained  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Apricots, 
Plums,  Pears  and 
Apples,  as  also  of  cor- 
dons or  in  other  forms, 
there  seem  to  be  enough 
to  stock  the  nation  ;  yet 
they  all  go  out  later. 
When  the  winter  lifting 
season  begins,  then  is 
the  firm  busy  indeed. 
As  my  guide,  the  fruit 
foreman,  said,  one  great, 
good  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nursery 
in  a  district  is,  not  only 
that  a  great  amount  of 
labour  is  employed  all 
the  year  round,  but, 
just  when  other  busi- 
nesses become  slack  in 
the  winter,  the  nursery 
trade  is  the  most  busy. 
Many  employes  have 
been  with  them  for  very 
long  periods,  a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  employers. 
Specially  heavy  and 
fine  this  year  is  the 
Apple  crop.  The 
samples  on  •  the  trees 
were  superb.  O^oted 
as  wonderful  croppers 
and  carrying  fine 
samples  were  Crawley 
Reinette  (a  splendid 
fruit,  yet  little  known), 
Royal  .Jubilee,  Newton 
Wonder,  Lane  s  Prince 
Albert,  Bismarck,  Niton 
House,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Norfolk  Beauty, 
Lord  Derby,  The  •,)ueen, 
Gasc^yne's  Scarlet, 
Winter  'i>uarrenden  (so 
well  named).  Duchess' 
Fa\ourite,     Peasgood's 

Nonsuch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Schoolmaster  and 
many  others,  and  especially  Mr.  C.  Ross's  varie- 
ties. Rival,  Houblon,  Paroquet,  Charles  Ross  and 
others,  all  of  fine  quality  and  appearance.  The 
firm  specially  prepare  single  cordon  Pear  trees, 
and  these,  li  feet  in  height,  furnished  throughout 
with  spurs,  soon  cover  a  wall. 

A  third  speciality  of  the  firm's  work  is  found 
in  Roses.  These,  again,  are  seen  in  immense 
numbers  and  of  all  descriptions.  Specially 
strong  are  they  in  climbers,  both  in  pots 
and  planted  out.      A  huge  breadth  of  thousands 
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THE   NEW   CACTTTS   DAHLIA  SATISFACTION   SHOWN    BY 
MESSKS.    .J.  STREDWICK    AND   SONS. 


(Mnch  reditccd  )  \ 

Cactus  varieties  myriads  of  seedlings  are  also 
annually  raised.  Taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  so  many  Dahlias  of  all  sections  in 
full  bloom,  a  chance  such  as  a  limited  trial  at 
Wisley  fails  to  afford,  I  made  a  selection  of 
twelve  of  each  of  the  Cactus,  Pompon  and 
single  sections  most  effectual  as  garden  flowers, 
and  of  these  I  hope  to  furnish  a  list  later  on. 
I  think  for  sueli  a  purpose  the  singles  furnish 
most  beauty.  Some  are  singularly  effective,  and 
it  is  especially  the  aim  of  the  firm,  realising 
that    for    one  exhibitor  of   Dahlias  there   are  a 


of  these  latter  showed  growths  9  feet  in  height  j  hundred  who  grow  them  for  garden  beauty 
and  some  seven  or  eight  to  a  plant,  thus  and  cutting,  to  seek  to  create  high-class  garden 
providing  covering  matter  as   soon  as  planted.  |  decorative  varieties.  D. 


A   SMALL   HOLDER   ON   HIS   FRUIT. 

<  I  ^  HE  following  instructive  notes  appeared 
recently  in  Country  Life:  "  Sir, — My 
fruit  plantation  consists  of  two  acres 
of  Apples,  Plums  and  Damsons  as  top 
fruit,  and  Strawberries,  (Gooseberries, 
Raspberries  and  Red  and  Black 
Currants  as  bottom  fruit. 

Green  Gooseberries  were  the  first  crop  to  pick 
and  market.  My  young  bushes  of  Whinham's 
Industry  and  Crown  Bob,  the  earliest  and  finest 
varieties  of  this  fruit, 
yielded  abundantly  — 
three  bushels  in  all.  I 
sent  the  first  bushel 
to  Covent  (Garden  as  an 
experiment.  The  price 
that  week  on  the  market 
was  7s.  6d.  per  half- 
bushel.  I,  however, 
was  credited  with  9s. 
only,  less  2s.  3d.  com- 
mission and  carriage ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  got 
6s.  9d.  for  my  bushel, 
instead  of  15s.  from  my 
nearest  greengrocer. 
After  this  I  sent  the 
Gooseberries  in  to  the 
nearest  country  town, 
and  sold  them  to  green- 
grocers at  prices  vary- 
ing from  .5s.  to  Ss.  6d, 
per  half-bushel,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the 
market.  It  takes  a 
man  or  woman  an  hour 
to  pick  a  peck  of  green 
Gooseberries  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the 
season.  When  the  price 
drops  to  less  than  3s. 
the  half-bushel.  Goose- 
berries become,  for  me, 
an  unprofitable  crop. 
The  thinning-out  pro- 
cess of  picking  them 
green  leaves  room  for 
those  that  are  left  to 
ripen  and  swell  into 
large  fruit,  so  that  one 
can  fill  a  half-bushel 
basket  more  rapidly 
with  ripe  Gooseberries 
than  when  they  are 
green.  Half  -  a  -  crown 
for  ripe  Gooseberries 
may  be  as  profitable  to 
pick  as  OS.  for  unripe 
ones.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that 
picking  the  fruit  green 
helps  the  growth  of 
young  bushes  im- 
mensely. I  have  sold 
my  ripe  Gooseberries 
for  3s.  tjd.  and  48.  per 
half  -  bushel,  picking 
altogether  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels.  It  is  no 
use  growing  a  small  berry  nowadays  ;  the  large 
reds  are  the  favourites  in  the  market. 

Strawhen-ieti. — The  open  Strawberry  bed  of 
twenty  rods  and  the  rows  between  the  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  cover  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  These  are  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Paxton  varieties.  The  fruit  has  had  to  be  closely 
netted  against  the  attacks  of  birds,  for  my  land  is 
surrounded  by  preserves.  Anyone  investing  in  fish- 
netting  should  see  that  he  gets  somewhere  near 
the  width  ordered.  It  is  a  trick  of  the  trade  to 
say  that  the  '  measurements  are  not  guaranteed.' 
I  have  bought  netting  purporting  to  be  21  feet 
wide,  which,  when  laid  out,  covered  only  thre^ 
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rows  of  Strawberries.  We  had  three  weeks  of 
unclouded  Strawberry  weather  of  golden  sun- 
shine ;  but  we  could  have  wished  somefimes  for 
cloudy  weather,  when  we  bent  our  backs  under 
the  burning  sun  from  three  o'clock  to  half-past 
five,  the  berries  turning  crimson  as  we  picked. 
The  entire  crop  of  Strawberries  was  sold  to  a 
greengrocer  five  miles  away.  He  preferred  to 
have  the  fruit  in  the  evening,  so  that  he  could  go 
round  with  it  to  the  houses  before  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  his  trade  being  with  '  the  gentry,' 
who  know  the  best  time  of  the  day  to  eat  Straw-  [ 
berries.     Strawberries,  if  picked  dry  in  the  after- 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

VERBASCUMS    AT   GLA.SNEVIN 
BOTANIC    GARDENS. 

\  HE  Mullein  family  includes  numerous 


T' 


the  herbaceous  border.  Several  have 
,  been  used  with  great  effect  in  the  filasnevin 
noon,  keep  better  than  those  picked  with  the  border,  and  have  been  continuously  in  flower  for 
morning  dew  on  them.  The  total  sales  amounted  about  five  or  six  weeks.  Verbascum  leianthum, 
to  £8  "is.,  averaging  .'ijd.  per  pound  during  the  [  of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  has  been  the 
three  weeks  of  continuous  picking.  I  arranged  most  prominent  species,  and  the  best  plant  has 
to  take  the  Strawberries  to  the  greengrocer  four  |  sent  up  a  huge  stem  14  feet  in  height,  half  of 
days  out  of  the  six  ;  he  called  for  them  the  other  ,  this  being  a  branching  inflorescence  covered  with 
two  days.  Half  a  ton  of  straw  to  keep  the  fruit  I  yellow  flowers.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 
clean  was  used  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  Straw-  |  clothed  to  the  ground  with  silvery  foliage,  some 


perennial  and  a  good  showy  border  plant,  with 
branching  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  reaching 
6  feet  to  U)  feet  in  a  good  deep  soil.  There  is  a 
white  form  named  "V.  Chaixii  album,  which  is 
also  a  useful  plant.  Probably  the  best  perennial 
Mullein  of  moderate  growth  is  one  which  has 
long  been  cultivated  at  Glasnevin  as  V.  densi- 
species,  many  of  which  are  tall  and  I  florum,  but  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  'V. 
stately  and  suitable  for  a  place  in  the  I  nigrum.  For  continuity  and  profusion  of  bloom 
wild  garden,  and  some  of  the  more  ;  it  has  no  equal.  Starting  to  flower  in  .June,  it 
showy  ones  look  well  for  the  back  of  i  continues  through  the  summer   and  often  until 


as   my    ex- 


berries,  and  from  ."Olb.  to  aOlb.  were  picked  every 
day.  Strawberries  are  not  as  convenient  a  crop 
for  me,  personally,  to  grow  as  other  fruit  on  my 
little  farm,  because  the  bulk  of  the  picking  always 
takes  place  while  we  are  busy  haymaking ;  but  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  realise 
3s.  fM.  per  121b.  peck  in  a  year  of  a  glutted 
Strawberry  market,  I  have  been  tempted  to  layer 
runners  for  the  making  of  many  fresh  rows. 
The  runners  should  be  taken  from  the  best  fruiting 
year-old  plants,  and  not  from  the  worn-out  beds. 
It  is  a  capital  plan  to  plant  three  in  a  trianjgle 
instead  of  a  single  plant  in  the  row ;  the  resulting 
heavier  crop  pays  for  netting. 

Currants. — Red  Currants,  as  far 
perience  goes,  are  the  least  profit- 
able of  all  fruit  to  market.  1  find 
that  when  Red  Currants  have  to 
be  sold  for  3s.  the  l'21b.  peck — 
which  is  about  their  market  price 
this  year — they  are  not  a  profitable 
crop  to  grow,  and  it  is  better  to 
'  jam '  or  bottle  the  entire  lot 
than  to  sell  them.  The  birds  here 
are  very  troublesome.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripening  I  have  to  go 
round  and  tie  up  every  bush  in 
old  muslin  meat  mufflers.  These 
mufflers  are  hard  to  obtain  nowa- 
d-iys,  as  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  them  by  motor 
makers  and  repairers.  Think, 
too,  of  the  time  it  takes  to  pick 
even  a  gallon  of  Red  Currants 
after  you  have  secured  your  crop 
of  beautiful  crimson  berries. 
Black  Currants  have  been  fetching 
about  double  the  price  of  Red 
Currants  ;  but  I  prefer  to  '  jam ' 
these  rather  than  to  sell  them  at 
43.  per  half-bushel.  At  6s.,  as 
lately,  it  pays  to  market  them  ; 
but,  taking  into  account  the 
depredation  of  birds,  the  spread  of 
the  black  mite  disease  and  the  cost 
of  picking,  I  would  rather  culti- 
vate any  other  fruit  than  Currants. 

BaspJierries. — Raspberries  are  a 
good  paying  crop  in  the  punnet 
stage — that  is  to  say,  when  one 
can  make  5d.  or  6d.  a  pound  on 
them  —but  when  most  of  the 
crop  has  to  be  bulked  for  the 
jam-makers  on  a  glutted  market, 
as  has  happened  this  year,  it'  is 
better  to  jam  or  bottle  the  fruit 
yourself  and  make  your  own 
delicious  preserves  rather  than  to 
purchase  an  inferior  compound 
known  as  'Raspberry  jam.' — 
F.  E   Green." 

[The  black  mite  disease  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Green  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  disease,  but  is  caused 
by  an  insect  known  as  Phytoptus 
ribis. — Ed.] 


of  the  basal  leaves  measuring  4  i'eet  by  2  feet. 
The  plants  were  raised  from  seed  obtained  from 
Asia  Minor  and  also  from  Mr.  T.  Smith  of  Newry. 

V.  phlomoides  and  V.  longifolium  are  two 
European  species  bearing  a  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers.  They  reach  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  in 
height.  V.  olympicum,  from  Bithynia,  also 
bears  yellow  flowers,  with  handsome  silvery 
foliage  ;  it  grows  about  6  feet  to  9  feet  high.  If 
planted  in  a  mass  about  4  feet  apart,  it  forms  a 
most  telling  and  effective  group.  Unfortunately, 
these  three  species  are  biennial,  so  to  obtain  a 
succession  seeds  should  be  sown  each  year. 

The   Nettle-leaved   Mullein   {V.  Chaixii)  is  a 


native   of   South-west    Europe.       It    is    a    true    changing     to 


autumn  approaches.  It  commences  to  flower 
when  about  2  feet  high  and  makes  a  small  bush 
of  flowering  shoots,  which  continue  to  grow  and 
flower  until  they  reach  4  feet  or  5  feet.  The 
foliage  is  evergreen  and  frilled  towards  the 
margin.  The  flowers  measure  1  inch  in  diameter, 
in  colour  a  tawny  orange,  deepening  towards  the 
centre,  the  filaments  being  covered  with  purple 
hairs.  The  plant  seems  to  be  quite  barren  here, 
but  it  may  be  propagated  in  autumn  and  spring 
by  means  of  root  cuttings. 

V.  phienieeum  is  an  attractive  dwarf  perennial, 
producing  graceful  spikes  of  flowers  about  2  feet 
high.  For  the  front  part  of  the  herbaceous 
border  it  proves  a  useful  plant.  From  a  packet 
of  seeds  quite  a  variety  of  colours  are  usually 
obtained,  such  as  white,  rose,  lilac  and  purple. 
If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  boxes  in  heat  during 
February,  the  plants  will  flower  the  same  summer. 
V.  weidmanniiuum  comes  from  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
one  of  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt's  introductions. 
It  has  a  rather  slender  habit,  but  reaches  4  feet 
to  5  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  1  inch  to 
I!,  inches  in  diameter  and   of    an   indigo    blue. 


deep  purple.  Though  a  true 
perennial,  in  some  places  it  sows 
itself  quite  freely. 

Several  good  hybrids  have  been 
raised  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  of  Newry 
from  V.  plueniceum  and  V. 
oupreum.  V.  hybridum  Daisy 
Hill  is  an  interesting  plant  about 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  bearing  con- 
tinuous spikes  of  bright  coppery 
orange  -  coloured  flowers,  each 
measuring  1  inch  to  U  inches  in 
diameter.  V.  newryensis  is  a 
hybrid  between  'V.  Chaixii  and  'V. 
phlomoides,  with  erect  spikes  of 
large  yellow  flowers  with  dark 
centres. 

The  following  is  the  raiser's 
description  of  V.  hybridum 
Lewanika  :  "  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  plants  ever  raised  here. 
It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and 
produces  its  flower-spikes  in  such 
a  continuous  manner  from  .Tune 
until  October  that  it  is  never 
during  that  period  out  of  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  almost  indescrib- 
able, being  a  curious  shade  of 
bronzy  purple."  These  three 
hybrids  are  well  worth  a  trial, 
and  are  true  perennials.  The 
Verbascums  are  not  fastidious 
plants  as  regards  soil,  but  deep 
loam,  into  which  the  roots  can 
bore  deeply,  will  give  the  best 
results.  C.  F.  B.\ll. 


A   RARE   MULLEIN   (VERBASCrM    LEIANTHUM) 
GARDENS,   OLASNEVIN, 


IN   TUB   BOTANIC 


CACTUS    DAHLIA   SATIS- 
FACTION. 

AiuoNii  the  many  new  Cactus 
Dahlias  exhibited  this  autumn  the 
variety  Satisfaction  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  attractive.  The 
colour  is  rosy  carmine,  with  white 
at  the  bases  of  the  petals,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  white  centre. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
the  narrow  petals  are  very  much 
twisted.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Stredwick  and  Sons,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  before  the  Royal 
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Horticultural  Society  on  the  IStli  ult.,  when  it 
received  an  award  of  merit. 


A  MIXED  BORDER  IN  SUSSEX. 
The  herbaceous  border  and  summer-house  illus- 
trated were  made  eighteen  months  ago  upon  a 
meadow  site.  The  garden  lies  800  leet  above 
sea-level,  and,  in  view  of  the  rough  winds  that 
sweep  Ashdown  Forest,  tlie  rate  ol:  development 
is  quite  satisfactory.  The  summer-house  is  Oak- 
timbered  and  Heather-thatched.  It  faces  due 
north.  A  sunk  rock  garden  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  it.  The  soil  is  very  heavy,  in  spite  of  the 
sandstone  forn'.ation.  To  drain  the  borders  the 
central  grass  path  was  sunk  2  feet  deep,  the  sides 
being  upheld  by  a  dry  wall.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  Saxifrages,  Sedums 
and  Sempervivums,  which  are  thriving  well. 
The  border  contains  the  usual  favourite  peren- 
nial plants  and  annuals  flowers  are  also  made 
great  use  of.  In  the  foreground  of  the  illus- 
tration there  is  an  effective  combination  of 
Mignonette,  Nigella,  Eryngiums  and  white 
summer  Chrysanthemums.  In  the  centre  of  the 
border  a  mass   of   Lavatera   rosea.   Hollyhocks, 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


WINTER    IN   THE  GREENHOUSE. 

(Gontinued   from   page    493.) 

INSECTS. — These  generally  increase  abun- 
dantly during  the  winter  months  unless 
means  are  adopted  for  their  suppression. 
Fortnightly  fumigations  with  XL  All 
will  by  prevention  of  insect  -  breeding 
render  recourse  to  any  drastic  measures 
unnecessary.  Though  this  will  kill  immature 
thrips,  red  spider  and  green  fly  in  all  stages,  the 
older  insects  and  the  dreaded  mealy  bug  and 
scale  will  not  be  destroyed  thereby,  unless  doses 
strong  enough  to  injure  the  plants  are  given. 
These  tough-skinned  gentry  must  be  got  rid  of, 
therefore,  by  sponging  the  plants  with  warm, 
soft  soapy  water  or  a  weak  solution  of  Gishxirst 
Compound,  Fir  Tree  Oil,  &c.  As  the  under- 
surface  of  the  leaves  are  the  parts  most  favoured 
by  the  pests,  these  should  have  special  attention. 
After  fumigating  it  is  always  advisable  to  give 
the  plants  a  good  syringing,  and  admit  air  as 
soon  as  possible  to  reinvigorate  the  greenhouse 


water  in  the  boiler  is  heated  by  the  back  part  of 
the  fire,   therefore  never   neglect   this  essential 
though  decidedly  unpleasant  part  of  the  stoker's 
duty.     Two  or  three   times  a  day  should  this 
thorough    clearing    be    done,    and    the   ash-box 
beneath  the  bars  emptied  daily.      On  examining 
the  fire  in  the  morning  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
will  generally  be  found  more  or  less  covered  by 
a  clinker.     Unless  there  is  a  good  body  of  red 
fire — which  there  very  seldom  is  if  the  furnace  has 
done  its  duty — it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
remove  this  clinker  ;  merely  turn  it  on  edge  or 
slightly  break  it  up,  open  the  damper  to  its  full 
extent  and  put  a  little  fuel  on  the  fire.  Anthracite 
coal  is  useful  for  quickly  invigorating  a  dull  fire 
in  the  morning  ;  when  the  fire  has  burnt  up  well 
and  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  rising,  the 
removal    of     the    clinker     may    be    completed. 
Never  keep  a  large  body  of  fire,  that  is  to  say, 
never  keep  the  furnace  full  of  firing.     A  fire-box 
filled  to  half  its  capacity  will  be  found  the  most 
economical ;  the  fire  will  be  easily  managed  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  heat  be  generated.     On 
a  sudden  burst  of   sunshine  appearing   a   small 
fire  can  be  readily  smotliered  sufficiently  to  keep 
down  the  temperature,  while  a  big  one  is,  of 
course,    beyond    hope    in    this     respect.      This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  management  of 
the  fire  in  the  daytime,  when  someone  is  gene- 
rally at  hand  to  replenish  it  as  needed.     At  the 
final  firing  up  at  night  the  furnace  may  be  well 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  almost  all  the  draught 
taken  off,  and  if  any  doubts  exist  as  to  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  fire,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  ashes 
may  be  thrown  over  the  front  portion  near  the 
door.     A   golden   rule    in   regard   to    fires    and 
stoking  is  worth  remembering,  viz.,  that  when  a 
furnace  is  found  half  full  of  tire  in  the   morning 
the  temperature  of  the  houses  will  be  low  ;  when 
a  fire  is  found  to  have  almost  burnt  itself  out  the 
temperature  will   be  correspondingly  high.     In 
other  words  :    high  fire,   low  temperature  ;  low 
fire,  high  temperature.  J.  K.  E. 


MIXED   BORDERS   IN    MR.  B.  A.   WHITE  S   OARDEN    AT   CROWBOROUGH. 


Rose  Campion,  Phlox  and  pink  Snapdragons  com-  i 
bine  well  with  Achillea  (The  Pearl)  and  Gypso- 
phila  paniculata.  Other  good  effects  are  obtained  i 
by  the  conjunction  of  scarlet  Gladioli  and 
Ealalia  elegantissima,  also  blue  Convolvulus 
minor  mingling  with  the  delicate  green  of  Koohia 
triehophylla.  Round  the  summer-house  are 
grouped  plants  which  gradually  merge  into  the 
rock  garden  —  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus, 
Aralias,  &c.,  also  Veronica  Traversii,  which  at 
the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  were  scarcely 
recognisable  by  reason  of  their  being  practically 
covered  by  the  brilliant  bloom  of  the  Highland 
Flame-flower. 


TREATMENT    OF    LOBELIAS. 

Where  these  are  growing  in  situations  rendering 
their  removal  necessary,  they  should  now  be 
boxed  up,  using  the  ordinary  border  soil  that  is 
fairly  moist.  Pack  them  thickly  together,  and 
do  not  give  them  a  drop  of  water  until  they  arc 
pulled  to  pieces  and  restored  in  spring  ready  for 
a  start.  We  often  hear  of  losses  through  the 
winter  months;  these  can  invariable  be  traced  to 
too  much  moisture. 


inmates  after  the  weary  hours  they  have  spent 
in  a  poisoned  atmosphere.  It  is  not  often  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  blmds  after  fumigating  in  or 
during  winter,  but  this  should  be  invariably 
done  when  the  hot,  sunny  days  of  spring  and 
summer  return.  It  is  a  wise  plan,  especially  on 
a  windy  night,  to  let  the  blinds  down  while 
fumigating,  as  this  will  help  to  keep  the  smoke 
or  fumes  in  the  house. 

Slaking. — Much  in  the  successful  management 
of  the  greenhouse  in  winter  depends  upon 
stoking,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  stokers 
can  keep  up  a  given  temperature  by  the  use  of 
half  the  fuel  which  others  find  necessary.  In 
the  first  place,  all  flues  and  chimneys  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  clear.  This  will  create  a  good 
through  draught,  which  will  generate  an  intense 
and  rapidly  attained  heat  and  raise  temperatures 
to  an  extent  and  with  a  facility  utterly  unattain- 
able with  blocked  flues  and  chimneys.  Never  be 
afraid  to  use  the  stripping  or  clinkering  iron 
freely  along  the  bottom  of  the  fire  ;  clear  fire- 
bars go  an  extremely  long  way  towards  successful 
stoking.  See  to  it,  too,  that  the  iron  goes  well 
to  the  back  of  the  fire  ;  many  furnaces  are  so 
constructed   that  the    greatest   portion   of    the 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

THE    NEWEti    ROSES 

(Continued  J  ram    page    4  5  7.) 

COLONEL  R.  S.  WILLIAMSON 
(Hybrid  Tea,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  1907). — 
As  this  was  sent  out  only  last  year, 
I  have  hardly  tested  it  sufficiently 
to  speak  definitely  about  its  value 
for  exhibition,  but  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fine  Rose 
of  great  size  with  round  petals  of  good  substance, 
which  in  a  cooler  season  would  no  doubt  come  with 
a  good  high  centre  ;  colour  white  with  blush 
centre.  I  saw  it  at  Newtownards  recently,  and 
it  promised  v,  ell. 

Dr.  O^Doiiel  Browne. — This  is  sent  out  as  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  but  at  first  sight  one  would  feel 
inclined  to  call  this  Rose  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  I 
have  known  it  for  some  time,  but  have  not 
grown  it.  On  each  occasion  that  I  have  seen 
it,  both  growing  and  on  the  exhibition  table,  it 
has  impressed  me  as  a  real  good  Rose  which  will  be 
very  useful  to  the  exhibitor,  its  special  feature 
being  the  number  of  excellent-shaped  flowers  it 
produces,  split  or  quartered  flowers  being  in  the 
minority.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  prove 
its  utility.  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons 
have  staged  it  frequently  this  year.  Since  the 
above  was  written  this  Hose  has  been  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Hose  Society. 

George  G.  Waud  (Hybrid  Tea, Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  1908). — I  nested  this 
Rose  as  very  distinct  under  its  old  name  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  on  more  than  one  occasion,  notably, 
at  Saltaire  in  1907,  when  exhibited  by  the 
raisers,  its  striking  feature  being  its  glorious 
colour.  I  only  know  one  other  Rose  that 
possesses  it,  and  that  is  Griiss  an  Sangerhausen, 
but  here  the  orange  vermilion  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced.    It  created  a  sensation  when  staged  at 
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Manchester  this  year,  and  was  unanimously 
awarded  the  gold  medal.  As  seen  growing  it  is 
vigorous  and  fiee-flowering.  with  a  pronounced 
Tea  perfume;  with  all  these  good  points  it  is 
safe,  I  think,  to  predict  a  future  for  this  Rose, 
both  on  the  show- bench  and  in  the  garden. 

Grace  Jlfo^jfneM.c(  Hybrid  Tea,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  1908).— I  have 
already  referred  to  this  Rose  ;  here  I  will  add 
that  only  occasionally,  after  severe  disbudding 
and  all  the  aids  the  exhibitor  can  give  it,  will  it 
produce  an  exhibition  flower,  but  can  be  strongly 
recommended  is  a  garden  Rose. 


SEASONABLE  WORK   AMONG    THE 

ROSES. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  out  autumn 
pruning.  This  practice  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
exhibitor  and  also  to  all  who  delight  in  quality 
of  bloom  from  their  Roses.  It  is  more  applicable 
to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  group :  but  there  are  some 
of  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  which  are  apparently 
ripening  off,  and  to  which  a  moderate  amount  of 
autumn  pruning  would  be  helpful.  Old  wood 
should  be  freely  removed  right  down  to  the  base 
of  the  plants,   if  possible.     This  is  not  always 


George  Laing  Pmd  (Hybrid  Tea,  Soupert  et  [  practicable,  andean  only  be  carried  out  where  an 
Notting,  1004).— This  Rose  continues  to  improve  annual  system  of  autumn  pruning  has  been  in 
with  age,  and  has  frequently  been 
exhibited  this  year.  It  is  de- 
cidedly useful,  as  it  comes  well, 
of  a  good  shape  and  form  ;  not, 
of  course,  often  a  baek-row  flower, 
but  deserves  to  be  more  grown. 

Grossherzogin  A  lexandra 
(Hybrid  Tea,  Jacobs  Welter, 
1906). — I  have  seen  no  reason  this 
season  to  retract  the  opinion  I 
previously  formed  of  this  Rose, 
namely,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
type.  With  me  it  has,  I  think, 
improved  on  its  last  year's  form. 

./.  B.  Clark  (Hybrid  Tea,  Hugh 
Dickson,  1905). — I  mention  this 
Rose  here  because  I  owe  it  an 
apology.  Until  this  year  it  cer- 
tainly had  done  nothing  with  me 
to  warrant  its  reputation,  and  I 
have  said  so  on  more  than  one 
occasion  ;  but  this  year  I  have  had 
many  quite  good  flowers  that  have 
been  very  useful,  and  I  think 
generally  it  has  been  shown  in 
better  form  throughout  the  season. 
At  its  best  it  is  very  fine,  as  there 
is  no  larger  dark  red  unless  the  new 
His  Majesty  (Hybrid  Tea, 
Messrs.  S.  McGredy  and  Son) 
may  be  found  so.  As  seen  growing 
this  is  similar  in  habit,  but  the 
petal  and  shape  of  the  flower  are 
quite  distinct.  This  Rose  has 
been  called  the  Red  Druschki,  but 
I  think  His  Majesty  is  a  better 
name  for  it.  I  referred  fully  to  it 
in  The  Garden  for  September  26. 
Awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
autumn  show  of  the  National 
Rose  Society. 

Joseph      Hill     (Pernet-Ducher, 
1904). — This    is    generally    called 
Monsieur  Joseph  Hill,  but  I  am 
inclined      to      think      that      the 
"Monsieur"   should  be   dropped, 
especially    as    Joseph    Hill    is    a 
citizen    of     the    great    American 
Republic.     If  I  was  asked  to  name 
the    best     Rose     that    we    have 
received   from   the    Continent    in 
the  last  four  years,  I  think  Joseph 
Hill  would  be  my  selection.     As  a 
out-back  it  is  splendid,  but  I  am 
told  that  it  does  not  take  well  on 
All  my  plants  are  dwarf  and  have  done  well  ; 
the   finest    Rose   I   have   grown   this   year    was 
one    of   this  variety.     It   is   free-flowering,    the 
flowers  coming  very  large  if  disbudded  ;  shaded, 
the     colour     is     wonderful.      This     Rose    is    a 
good  grower,    but   apt   to   send   up    one   strong 
shoot    only,   which    if    left   alone   will    produce 
half-a-dozen  good   flowers.      Remarkable  as  the 
flowers  are,  I  know  of  no  more  beautiful  foliage  ; 
the  strong,  bronzy  green  leaves  act  as  a  splendid 
foil  to  the  flowers.     One  cannot  give  it  higher 
praise  than  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  Roses 
the  raisers  have  sent  us.      Should  be  in  every 
garden. 

Parley.  Herbert  K.  Molyneux. 


has  been  delayed,  it  may  still  be  done  with  profit, 
and  it  largely  facilitates  work  in  the  spring. 
Standard  Briars  which  have  been  budded  should 
have  the  ties  removed,  and  it  a  good  plan  to 
retie  them  again,  but  not  tightly.  Where  insect 
pests  are  troublesome  the  ties  are  best  removed 
altogether.  Cuttings  of  Briars  for  dwarf  stock 
should  now  be  made,  selecting  good  sound  shoots 
with  the  least  amount  of  pith  possible.  Make 
them  into  lengths  of  about  8  inches,  and  plant  in 
well-worked  soil  with  a  gritty  base  for  the 
cuttings  to  stand  upon.  The  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  in  the  soil  almost  their  entire  length. 
Cuttings  of  hardy  Roses,  such  as  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  will  root  freely,  and  a  goodly  number 
should  be  inserted  now.  All  of 
these  hard-wooded  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  in  an  open  part  of  the 
garden  where  they  may  obtain  a 
fair  amount  of  sunlight. 

Repotting  such  plants  as  need 
it  must  not  be  delayed,  but  I 
would  strongly  advise  amateurs 
to  see  that  their  pot  plants  are 
full  of  roots  before  they  disturb 
them.  Many  plants  are  ruined  by 
too  much  disturbance  of  the  roots. 
When  the  roots  are  seen  well 
around  the  ball  of  earth,  then  a 
shift  into  a  size  larger  pot  is 
desirable,  and  it  should  be  done 
at  once.  Roses  required  for  early 
forcing  ought  to  be  repotted  in 
June.  If  this  has  not  beeii  done, 
simply  top-dress  them  now  w  ith  a 
little  soil  in  which  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  bone  -  meal  has  been 
admixed.  An  excellent  compost 
for  pot  Roses  is  three  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  well-decayed  one 
year  old  manure,  and  about  41b.  of 
bone-meal  to  a  barrowful  of  com- 
post. See  that  the  pots  and  crocks 
are  clean  and  dry,  and  be  careful 
to  pot  firmly.  After  potting,  stand 
outdoors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  and 
water  about  two  da3'S  afterwards, 
if  no  rain  falls  in  the  meantime. 
Rambler  Roses  grown  in  pots 
should  not  be  given  too  large  a 
size ;  they  flower  better  if  the 
roots  are  somewhat  confined. 
Ripen  growths  of  forcing  Roses 
by  standing  them  in  full  sunlight. 
Those  repotted  in  June  should  be 
laid  on  their  sides  for  two  or  three 
weeks  to  dry  them  ofi'  preparatory 
for  early  forcing.  P. 


IMBKICATA    GROSVING    IN    THE    OPEN    IN 
GARDENS. 


CAMBKIUCE    BOTANIC 


standard. 


FABIANA    IMRRICATA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is 
from    a   photograph    of    a    plant 
growing   in  an    exposed   position 
in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens, 
where  it  has  grown  into  a  bush 
3  feet  high  in  a  few  years  and  has 
not  suffered  from  frost,  the  only 
protection  it  has  had  being  a  little 
practice  for  some  years ;  but  the  object  should  be    rough  litter  about  its  base  during  severe  weather, 
to   retain   three   or   four   of  the    ripest    of    the  '  There  is  also  a  good  specimen  trained  against  a 
current  season's  growths  and  discard  as  much  as    greenhouse  wall  which  has  attained  a  height  of 
possible  of  the  remainder.     It  is  from  such  hard,  ■  about   12  feet.      Both   these    specimens   are   re- 
vet young  growths,  that  the  finest  flowers  will  be  '  markably  fine  during  June  with  their  fresh,  green, 
produced    next   summer.      Soft,  sappy   growths    Erica-like    foliage    and   white    tubular    flowers, 
should  have  their  points  pinched  out,  but  their    The   plant   belongs  to   the   Solanum  family  and 
final   cutting   down   must   be   deferred   till   the    not  the  Heath  f-imily,  which  it  so  much  resembles 
March   pruning.     Heads  of   old  standards   may  :  in  outward  appearance.     It  is  also  a  good  sub- 
now  be  freely  ?elieved  of  old  wood      It  will  pay  !  ject  for  pot  culture.      Cuttings   root  readily  in 
to  do  this    and  the  result  will   be  more  of  the  ]  ordinary  soil,  and,  if  grown  with  the  Heaths  and 
fine  new  growths  another  year  that  help  to  make  \  other  hard-wooded  subjects,  the  plants  are  usetul 
these  tree  Roses  so  interesting.  ,  for  the  greenhouse  in   spring.       There  are  about 

Rambler  Roses  have  now,  in  most  gardens,  '  eleven  species,  all  natives  ot  feoutli  America, 
been  looked  over  and  all  the  old  wood  removed  ,  imbricata  being  a  native  of  Chili.  It  has  been 
as  far  as  practicable.     Where,  however,  the  work  !  in  cultivation  since  1838. 


E.  J.  Allard. 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

COLD  FRAMES.— Complete  as  soon 
as  possible  the  propagation  of  the 
shrubby  Calceolarias,  as  it  is  well 
to  get  the  cuttings  inserted  before 
the  hard  weather  sets  in.  The 
beautiful  Campanulas  which  are  in 
pots  and  are  well  rooted  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  those  of  larger  size.  Six-inch  pots 
should  meet  the  needs  of  most  plants.  The 
earliest  batch  of  bulbous  subjects  may  be 
removed  from  the  plunging  material  and  the 
pots  stood  in  the  cold  frame  for  a  time.  Carnation 
layers  that  are  well  rooted  should  be  potted  up 
without  delay.  To  produce  the  better  flowers  it 
is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  plants  in  pots. 

Hardy  Flower  Garden.— In  anticipation  of 
frosts  in  the  near  future,  I  make  a  rule  of  lifting 
and  replanting  at  this  period  plants  in  the  hardy 
border  as  opportunity  offers.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  get  as  much  of  this  work  done  as  possible 
before  the  hard  weather  sets  in.  Hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs,  if  not  yet  planted,  should  be  taken 
in  hand  at  once.  The  Anemones,  Ranunculuses, 
Pansies,  Sweet  Williams  and  numerous  biennials 
may  be-planted  at  the  present  time. 

Orei')ihou!>r'  and  Conserra/ory.  —  For  spring 
flowering  I  am  just  potting  up  a  batch  of 
Gladioli  and  other  spring-flowering  bulbous 
subjects.  When  finished,  these  pots  are  placed 
in  some  plunging  material,  where  they  may  be 
kept  cool  and  from  whence  they  may  be 
removed,  when  they  have  made  an  inch  or  so  of 
growth  above  the  soil,  later  on.  The  beautiful 
Freesias,  if  not  already  potted  up,  should  be 
dealt  with  forthwith.  Chrysanthemums  that 
were  housed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  month 
are  fast  opening  their  blo33om?,    and,  that  their 


interests  may  be  promoted,  see  that  the  glass 
structure  is  freely  ventilated  and  water  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  soil  moist  in  the 
pots.  Should  there  be  evidence  of  green  fly  on  the 
Chrysanthemums,  the  glass  structure  should  be 
fumigated  for  at  least  half-an-hour,  and  this 
repeated  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  to  keep  this 
pest  at  bay.  Primula  obconica  should  be 
removed  from  the  cold  frame  at  this  period, 
placing  the  pots  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where 
they  are  safe  from  frosts. 

The  VeaetaUe  Garden.— Weeds  are  giving 
growers  of  vegetables  much  concern  just  now, 
the  moister  weather  having  encouraged  their 
growth  at  a  remarkable  pace.  For  this  reason 
make  good  use  of  the  hoe  on  dry  days,  as  by 
this  means  they  may  be  kept  in  cheek  and  the 
prospects  of  the  vegetable  crops  brightened 
thereby.  Vacant  plots  of  ground  should  be 
properly  dug,  turning  in  the  weeds  carefully. 
Crops  that  have  not  yet  been  gathered  and 
placed  under  cover  or  some  protection,  such  as 
Beetroot,  Onions,  Carrots  and  similar  subjects, 
should  be  dealt  with  at  once. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden  —h.')  the  planting 
season  will  soon  be  upon  us,  preparation  should 
be  made  for  planting  the  different  subjects. 
The  thorough  trenching  of  the  soil  is  important. 
Order  trees  from  nurserymen  of  good  repute. 
Stone  fruits,  such  as  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Apricots,  benefit  to  a  consider- 
able degree  when  lime  refuse  is  added  to  the 
soil.  Freshly-slaked  lime  answers  equally  vvell 
when  this  is  incorporated  in  moderate  (juantities. 
I  always  plant  new  trees  when  the  weather  is 
dry,  and  the  soil  in  a  fairly  friable  condition  as  a 
consequence,  treading  the  soil  firmly  when  the 
trees  are  put  in. 

Lawns.  —The  naturalising  of  bulbs,  especially 
the  Daffodils,  may  be  dealt  with  at  the  present 
time.  Groups,  small  colonies,  or  breadths  of 
larger  dimensions  may  be  planted  in  the  lawn 
with  conspicuous  success.  My  rule  is  to  lift  the 
turf  with  care  by  using  a  spade,  taking  out  the 
soil  and  forking  over  the  subsoil.  The  bulbs 
are  then  arranged  equidistant  on  this,  generally 
a  few  inches  apart,  the  soil  being  subsequently 
replaced  and  the  turf  rearranged  m  position.  A 
beating  down  of  the  turf  with  the  back  of  the 
spade  completes  the  operation.  To  distribute 
worm-casts,  I  occasionally  sweep  the  surface  of 
the  lawn,  completing  the  work  by  giving  the 
latter  a  good  rolling.  Grass  that  is  growing 
unsatisfactorily  may  be  generally  attributed  to 
its  impoverished  condition.  To  promote  a  better 
state  of  affairs  it  is  a  good  plan  to  apply  basic  slag 
)r  bone-meal.  About  4oz.  of  either  manure  to  the 
square  yard  should  be  applied.  D.  B.  C. 


Earthing-up  should  be  done  on  a  fine  day  when 
the  soil  is  in  a  fairly  friable  condition,  so  that  it 
can  be  handled  more  easily.  Should  the  soil  in 
the  garden  be  heavy  and  retentive  in  character, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  work  in  some  light  and 
sandy  material  to  make  the  soil  more  friable. 
The  older  method  of  earthing-up  Celery  was 
simply  to  place  soil  round  about  the  "  sticks," 
doing  this   with  the   greatest  care    so  that  no 


-METHOD  OF  BLBACHINO  CELEEY  BY  TYING 
A  6.INCH-WIDE  STRIP  OF  TAPER  ROUND 
TIIK    I,K*K-STAI.KS. 


HOW    TO    EARTH-UP    CELERY. 

This  is  an  important  point  in  connexion  with 
Celery  culture,  and,  as  there  are  many  beginners 
who  may  be  in  ignorance  of  how  this  work 
should  be  accomplished,  we  give  in  the  present 
instance  illustrations  depicting  the  methods  which 
may  be  followed. 

Before  the  Celery  can  be  treated  in  this  manner, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  robust  growth,  and  the  plants  must 
be  growing  away  freely  before  it  is  possible 
to  take  them  in  hand.  It  is  useless  to  begin 
earthing-up  the  Celery  until  there  is  1  foot  or 
more  clear  stem  available  to  commence  the 
bleaching  process,  so  that  unless  the  beginner's 
plants  are  in  such  a  condition  they  must  be  left 
alone  for  a  little  while  longer. 


2.— A   SECOND   STRIP   OF   PAPER    PUT    ON    WHEN 
THE   OEOWTH    WAS  SUFFICIENTLY   ADVANCED. 

particles  of  earth  reached  the  heart.  We 
prefer  to  adopt  the  more  satisfactory  and  simple 
method  of  tying  round  the  plants  thin  cardboard 
collars  about  6  inches  in  width.  Should  it  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  cardboard,  we  use  with  great 
success  strips  of  brown  paper  of  similar  dimen- 
sions. If  the  plants  are  tied  round  at  intervals 
of  each  6  inches  «f  growth,  bleaching  operations 
may  be  carried  out  with  considerable  success 
and  perfectly  blanched  specimens  be  brought  into 
effect. 

The  illustration  Fig.  1  depicts  how  this 
method  of  bleaching  should  be  carried  out. 
The  beginner  should  take  note  of  the  method 
of  tying  as  revealed  in  the  illustration 
above  alluded  to.  The  tie  should  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  brown  paper,  or,  if  time  and 
material  are  of  little  import,  two  ties  may  be 
made  round  the  same  piece  of  brown  paper,  one 
at  the  bottom  and  the  other  at  the  top.  If  left 
in  this  condition  for  a  week  or  two,  the  plants, 
assuming  they  are  watered  freely  and  liquid 
manure  applied  in  order  to  promote  rapid  and 
satisfactory  growth,  will  be  ready  for  the  second 
tie  as  depicted  in  the  illustration  Fig.  2.  If  a 
comparison  be  made  between  Fig.  1  and  F^g.  2,  the 
extra  length  of  bleaching  carried  out  in  the  second 
instance  will  be  better  appreciated.  It  is  well 
to  point  out,  however,  that  the  plants  should 
not  be  tied  too  tightly,  but  sufficient  space  left 
for  the  growth  to  expand.     In  the  course  of  time 
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with  raffia,  controlling  all  the 
growths  and  thus  preventing 
the  soil  working  down,  as  it 
is  very  likely  to  do  unless  such 
means  of  preventing  the  same 
be  adopted.  The  soil  is  then 
worked  round  the  sticks  of 
Celery  with  the  hands,  and  as 
soon  as  the  earthing-up  is 
done,  which  should  be  to  a 
depth  of  6  inches,  more  or 
less,  the  tie  should  be  un- 
fastened so  that  the  growth  of 
ihe  plant  may  proceed  apace. 


-THE  FIRST  EARTHINl 


•UP  AFTER  THE    PRELIMINARY    ELEACHINl 
WITH    PAPER. 


it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  third  tie,  and  even 
a  fourth  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  vigorous 
specimens  that  have  grown  away  freely  from  the 
commencement. 

For  early  work  this  method  of  bleaching  has 
many  advantages,  because  where  this  rule  is 
followed  it  is  unnecessary  to  place  earth  round 
about  the  plants  in  order  to  attain  our 
ends.  There  comes  a  time,  however, 
when,  owing  to  climatic  conditions, 
some  protection  against  the  inclement 
and  frosty  weather  makes  it  necessary 
to  earth  up  the  Celery,  and  this  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  fashion  described 
in  Fig.  3.  Here,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  ties  and  paper  are  just  visible 
above  the  surface  soil,  and  this  should 
be  the  rule  until  the  next  tie  is  made. 
Subsequently,  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two,  a  further  earthing-up  of  the 
plants  will  be  necessary,  and  this 
should  be  done  as  in  the  former 
instance,  taking  good  care  that  the 
growths  do  not  get  unduly  pressed  or 
damaged,  or  the  soil  get  down  into  the 
hearts  of  the  plants. 

Fig.  4  serves  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  second  earthing-up,  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  see  the  even 
character  presented  by  the  rows  when 
this  work  is  completed. 

The  third  or  final  tying  and  the 
subsequent  finishing  of  the  earthing-up 
is  well  portrayed  in  the  illustration  Fig.  r). 
A  careful  observation  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
ridge  is  now  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  this 
should  be  made  quite  even  and  firm  to  carry  ofi' 
superfluous  water,  and  also  in  order  to  protect 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  against  severe  frosts, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  ensue  in  the  winter  season. 

Some  growers  make  a  rule  of  inserting  small 
land  drain-pipes  between  each  stick  of  Celery, 
the  former  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying manure  water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
without  causing  damage  to  the  paper  or  card- 
board that  embraces  the  latter.  When  water  or 
manure  water  is  applied  without  some  protection 
being  made,  the  paper  may  rot  unduly  early,  and 
this  may  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  sticlfs  of 
Celery  to  rot  also.  In  any  case,  we  prefer 
earthing-up  the  Celery  by  these  means  to  the 
older  and  less  satisfactory  method. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  this  trouble 
of  binding  strips  of  H  inches  of  brown  paper, 
&c. ,  round  the  sticks  of  Celery,  as  advocated 
above,  may  carry  out  their  earthing-up  pro- 
cess in  the  simple  and  more  primitive  fashion 
that  our  forefathers  adopted  in  the  days  gone 
liy.  What  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  how- 
ever, is  to  prevent  the  soil  working  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  to  effect  this 
end  we  first  make  a  loose  tie  round  the  plants 


PRETTY  TABLE  DECORA- 
TIONS IN  THE  AUTUMN. 
Very  often,  immediately  after 
the  first  frost  has  come,  there 
is  a  dearth  of  flowers  suitable 
for     the     decoration    of    the 
dinner-table.       In    other    in- 
stances  variety   or   change  is 
desirable,    and    the    available 
stock  of   flowers  does   not   admit  of    a   decided 
change  in  the  character  of  the  decorations  being 
made. 

Autumn-tinted  Foliage  and  Berries. 

In  these  we  have  ample  material  for  carrying 
out  various  designs   on    the  dinner-table.     The 


THE  SECOND   EARTHING-UP,    SHOWING  THE   WORK 
ADVANCED   STAGE. 


beautiful  tints  and  markings  in  the  leaves  and 
on  the  ripe  berries  of  various  wild  plants,  even 
those  of  the  Ivy,  show  to  great  advantage  in 
artificial  light.  One  has  only  to  walk  to  the 
kitchen  garden  to  find  some  lovely  leaves  of 
Carrot,  which,  tor  richness  of  colours,  beat  the 
Maidenhair  Fern  and  other  foliage  culled  from 
plants  in  the  greenhouse.  Then 
we  can  combine  the  leaves  of 
the  Coleus  from  the  stove  with 
those  of  the  Beetroot  from  the 
kitchen  garden.  Parsley,  too, 
late  in  the  autiiran  may  be 
depended  upon  for  the  supply 
of  variegated  leaves  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  Carrot. 
Bracken  and  other  kinds  of 
Fern  fronds  gathered  from 
roadside  and  woodland  paths 
are  also  available  ;  sprays  and 
leaves  of  the  common  Bramble 
look  charming  on  the  white 
table-cloth.  If  we  closely 
study  the  Bramble  leaves  in 
the  autumn,  we  find  most  beau- 
tiful shades  of  yellow,  bronze 
and  crimson  on  the  dull  green 
background  of  each  leaf. 
Clusters  of  Blackberries,  too. 


in  various  stages  of  ripening  may  also  be  found 
and  mixed  with  the  foliage.  Vine  leaves  and 
those  of  the  Ampelopsis  and  Ivy  are  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  make  a  most  effective  display'  on 
the  table.  If  ordinary  care  be  taken  of  the 
branches  and  leaves  gathered,  they  may  be  used 
on  the  table  several  times,  as  they  are  at  this 
season  in  a  matured  state. 

How  TO  Arran(!E  Foliage  and  Berries. 

On  no  account  should  these  be  arranged  so 
densely  as  to  block  the  view  across  the  table.  A 
light  arrangement  is  absolutely  essential.  Sprays 
of  a  light  nature  should  be  laid  on  the  cloth 
itself,  and  others  arranged  in  tall  vases  so  as  to 
depend  gracefully  from  them.  Leaves  also  may 
be  laid  on  the  cloth.  A  formal  design  one  night 
and  an  informal  one  the  following  night  would 
be  welcome.  The  berries  should  be  associated 
with  the  foliage  in  as  natural  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  all  leaves  should  be  dry.  Over- 
crowding must  be  strictly  avoided,  as  nothing 
looks  worse  than  a  table  so  packed  with 
decoration  that  no  room  is  left  for  the  plates, 
glasses  and  other  ware.  I  have  used  the 
different  kinds  of  leaves  and  berries  exten- 
sively in  the  decoration  of  both  very  large 
and  small  dinner-tables,  and  so  can  person- 
ally testify  to  the  charming  effects  secured. 
Visitors  who  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
confronted  with  decorations  of  this  kind 
are  delighted,  and  very  rarely  fail  to  expres.s 
their  astonishment  and  pleasure  at  the 
display.  Avon. 

DRAINAGE    FOR    POTS. 

There  is  not  a  plant  in  existence  that 
will  thrive  in  a  pot  without  drainage — 
and  by  this  is  meant  a  pot  without 
some  broken  pieces  of  pot,  called 
crocks,  in  the  bottom.  The  object  of 
this  layer  or  layers  of  crooks  is  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  away  quic-kly 
and  to  prevent  the  soil  from  filtering 
down  and  stopping  up  the  bottom 
hole.  Unless  the  soil  is  maintained  in 
a  very  sweet  condition,  the  roots  get 
sickly,  and  eventually  decay.  The 
amateur  must  remember  this  most 
essential  condition.  The  depth  of  this 
drainage  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  plants  and  the  size  of  the  pots. 
Half-an-ineh  will  suffice  in  very  small 
pots,  and  in  the  case  of  Geraniums 
which  are  to  be  grown  simply  for 
bedding-out,  one  large  crock  will 
suffice.  The  pot  most  frequently 
used  is  called  the  5-inch.  Place  the 
larger  crocks  with  the  hollow  or  concave  side 
downwards.  On  these  place  smaller  pieces,  and 
then  a  few  still  smaller.  Next  will  come  some 
rough  portions  of  soil  ;  if  fine  soil  were  placed 
immediately  over  the  crocks  it  would  quickly 
get  washed  among  them,  and  so  block  the  hole 
in  the  bottom. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN 


Hekbaceods  Borders. — Although  the  number 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  which  will  flourish  in 
town  gardens  is  more  limited  than  in  country 
places,  there  still  remain  an  abundance  with 
which  to  make  a  glorious  display  during  the 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  months.  Now, 
however,  the  plants  are  assuming  the  sere  and 
yellow,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Chrysanthemums 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  the  garden  would  be 
almost  dreary  ;  these  are  still  producing  their 
share  of  flowers,  and  the  freedom  of  growth  and 
profuseness  of  blooming  admirably  adapt  them 
for  the  small  and  smoky  garden.  No  efforts 
should,  of  course,  be  spared  to  keep  them 
beautiful  as  long  as  possible  by  the  persistent 
trimming  up  of  all  the  plants  and  the  complete 
removal  of  dead  and  dying  stems  and  flowers. 

Maintaining  the  Borders. — In  order  to 
maintain  the  borders  in  satisfactory  condition 
over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  work  of 
renovation,  and  something  of  this  must  be  done 
each  season.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plants  are 
shorter-lived  in  towns  than  theyare  in  thecountry, 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  it  repays  over  and 
over  again  to  remake  the  borders  every  two  years, 
instead  of  every  third  or  fourth  year  as  answers 
80  well  in  the  rural  garden.  This  operation  is 
somewhat  laborious  ;  but  if  it  is  commenced  in 
good  time  and  a  small  portion  only  dealt  with 
at  once,  it  can  be  successfully  accomplished 
without  undue  fatigue  or  the  neglect  of  other 
garden  work.  It  is  an  excellent  rule  to  divide 
the  border  to  be  renewed  into  sections  of  3  feet 
or  4  feet,  according  to  its  width,  and  to  complete 
each  one  before  another  is  touched.  It  is  then 
most  improbable  that  unfavourable  weather  will 
catch  us  when  we  have  many  plants  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  operation  proceeds  comfortably 
and  well.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lift  all 
the  clumps  from  the  section.  If  the  weather  is 
pleasantly  moist  and  cool,  they  may  remain  on 
the  surface  of  the  second  division  ;  but  if  it  is  hot 
and  sunny,  they  must  be  covered  with  a  mat,  or 
they  will  unduly  dry  out.  Then  the  soil  should 
be  taken  in  hand  and  thoroughly  dug  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  two  spits,  and  preferably  three 
(this  will  mean  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  will 
have  from  20  inches  to  30  inches  in  which  to 
work),  and  into  the  second  spit  should  be  worked 
some  of  the  best  procurable  sweet  natural 
manure ;  in  the  possible  event  of  only  fresh 
manure  being  available,  it  will  be  wise  to  work  it 
into  the  third  spit ;  then  make  the  top  spit 
moderately  firm  and  all  will  be  ready  for  replant- 
ing. I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  ever  good 
practice  to  replant  the  entire  clumps,  since  young 
stock  gives  more  and  finer  flowers  ;  therefore, 
split  up  the  clumps  and  plant  small  portions 
from  the  outsides,  throwing  or  giving  away  the 
remainder  to  friends  who  require  such  material. 
It  is  essential  in  planting  that  the  soil  be  made 
very  firm  about  the  roots. 

Mulching  Borders.— In  the  year  when  com- 
plete remaking  is  not  being  done,  the  surface 
should  be  mulched  with  the  best  natural  manure. 
The  operator  must  trim  up  all  the  plants  accord- 
ing to  necessity  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the 
soil  before  the  manure  is  spread  on  the  top  ;  of 
course,  he  will  at  the  same  time  remove  any 
weeds  that  may  be  present.  When  the  mulching 
is  on  it  may  be  necessary  to  spread  over  it  a  thin 
layer  of  fine  soil,  as  its  appearance  may  be 
objected  to  by  some  people.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  this  work  that  lumps  of  hot  manure  are 
not  placed  directly  on  the  top  of  the  crowns  of 
the  plants,  but  it  must  be  worked  well  up  to 
them  on  all  sides. 

Time  of  Working.— This  work  can  be  done 
at  any  time  during  the  winter  when  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  and  the  weather  render  working  on 
the  ground  po8.sible  ;  but  the  sooner  it  is 
commenced  after  the  middle  of  the  present 
month  the  belter.  Horace  J.  Wright. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

THE  work  here  will  now  consist  of 
storing  crops  and  cleaning  ground 
and  making  it  tidy  till  it  can  be  dealt 
withfor  suceeedingcrops.  Late  Celery 
should  be  earthed-up  in  fine  weather. 
Prepare  Endive  by  blanching  ;  take 
up  Seakale  and  Chicory  if  wanted  for  early 
forcing,  and  let  it  lie  for  a  few  days  exposed  to 
all  weathers,  when  it  will  receive  a  check,  and 
after  a  week  or  two  may  be  introduced  to  the 
forcing  house. 

Make  up  a  Mushroom  bed,  and  collect  more 
manure  for  subsequent  beds.  Thoroughly  turn 
the  manure  about  for  a  week  or  two,  and  let  it 
become  fairly  dry  before  it  is  made  up,  or  the 
heat  will  not  be  maintained  long. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Pears  for  Planting.  —  These  are  always  in 
demand,  and  there  is  always  a  great  glut  just 
about  the  middle  of  October.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  best  varieties  for  planting  to  come 
in  from  August  onwards :  Beurr?  Giffard 
(about  the  best  early  Pear),  Jargonelle,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Souvenir  du  Congrds,  Triomphe  de 
Vienne,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
Durondeau,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morc^^eau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Beurre  A.  Lucas,  Beurri'  Bachelier,  Thompson's 
and,  if  a  big  Pear  is  required,  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Catillac  is  about  the  best  for  stewing  purposes, 
and  is  usable  for  several  months.  Any  of  the 
Pears  noted  above  can  be  grown  on  the  cordon 
system  and  in  small  collections.  This  method 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  it  allows  of  a 
greater  variety  of  sorts  on  a  given  space. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. — As  soon  as  all 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered  from  late  varieties, 
cut  out  any  fruiting  wood  of  the  current  year 
that  is  not  required,  and  run  a  Birch  broom  lightly 
over  the  foliage  to  dislodge  any  loose  and  ripe 
leaves,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  can  shine  on  every 
portion  of  the  wood.  Apply  water  if  the  soil  is 
at  all  dry. 

Flower   Garden. 

Roses  may  be  lifted  and  replanted  now,  and 
this  should  be  done  if  the  plants  show  signs  of 
being  worn-out.  Roses,  like  most  other  plants, 
delight  in  a  change  of  soil.  Do  not  leave  the 
plants  exposed  while  the  operation  of  renewing 
the  soil  is  going  on,  or  the  little  roots  may 
suffer  considerably.  Do  this  work,  if  possible,  in 
fine  weather,  so  that  the  soil  can  be  worked 
down  among  the  roots. 

Plants   Under  Glass. 

Tree  Carnations  that  are  showing  flower  should 
now  be  assisted  with  weekly  waterings  of 
manure.  Wood's  or  Bentley's  preparations  are 
quite  safe  and  good.  Keep  the  temperature 
about  55°,  which  is  a  nice  growing  medium,  and 
syringe  between  the  pots  on  all  bright  days  to 
keep  down  insects. 

Malmaison  Oamutions.  —  Flowering  plants 
should  have  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
above,  but  plants,  large  and  small,  for  next 
season's  work  should  be  kept  cool  and  dry  and 
close  to  the  glass.  The  earliest  plants  may 
now  be  placed  in  4J-inch  pots  for  single  flowers. 
Carnations  suffer  more  from  damp  than  any  other 
cause,  and  plants  in  cool  houses  do  not  require 
much  water  at  this  season. 

Chrysanthemums. — Now  that  the  bulk  of  these 

are  housed,  they  will  require  constant  attention 

to  the  watering,  and,  if  a  plant  or  two  are  allowed 

to  get  dry,  aphides  will  soon  make  an  ai)pearance 

W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart,) 

Leoniardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Primula  sinensis.  —  Plants  should  now  be 
removed  from  cold  frames  and  given  a  well- 
ventilated  structure.  In  arranging,  it  is  well  to 
give  the  same  space  as  the  individual  plants  are 
likely  to  occupy  when  in  flower,  as  the  foliage, 
beins;  brittle,  is  apt  to  get  damaged  when 
handled.  Before  housing,  a  light  top-dressing 
of  Clay's  Fertilizer,  well  mixed  with  finely- 
sifted  soil,  will  supply  all  the  stimulant  neces- 
sary for  them. 

Bulbs  Jor  Forcing. — The  chief  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  to  pot  up  the  bulbs  early,  or  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  bought,  which  is  generally  early  in 
October.  If  potted  at  once  and  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  ashes,  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  quickly  root 
and  are  ready  for  removal  to  a  pit  or  greenhouse 
during  November  and  December. 

Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  Borders.  —  Any  contemplated 
alterations  in  these  may  be  carried  out  at  once. 
Such  borders  ought  to  be  cleared,  manured  and 
trenched  every  three  or  four  3'ears.  and  the 
earlier  in  the  autumn  this  is  done  the  better. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  lifting  and  assorting  the 
various  plants,  and  the  work  should  be  carried 
out  as  promptly  as  possible.  Care  also  must  be 
taken  to  regulate  the  sizes  and  harmonise  the 
colours  as  much  as  possible.  All  the  more 
common  and  robust  kinds  should  be  sparingly 
used  or  excluded  entirely  ;  some  suitable  spot 
can  generally  be  found  for  these  in  the  shrub- 
berries  or  elsewhere. 

The  Wild  Garden. — Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
Foxgloves,  Primroses  and  any  other  plants 
raised  for  this  purpose,  so  that  they  may  get 
established  before  winter.  Where  wild  garden- 
ing is  indulged  in,  the  present  should  be  a  busy 
time  in  preparing  pictures  for  the  spring  months. 
Natural  informal  stretches  of  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Narcissi  and  Tulips  to  succeed  one 
another,  with  here  and  there  groups  of  blue 
Apennine  Anemones,  Chionodoxas,  Fritillarias 
and  Camassias,  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  and 
render  one  enthusiastic. 

Crocus  sjyeciosus. — I  must  call  attention  to  this 
beautiful  plant.  It  has  been  blooming  abun- 
dantly for  three  or  four  weeks  past.  It  is  seen 
at  its  best  when  carefully  planted,  say,  a  dozen 
corms  in  a  patch,  in  good  garden  soil  and  then 
left  undisturbed. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Orchard  House.  — As  the  various  orchard  house 
fruits  are  gathered  the  trees  should  be  put  out- 
side in  a  nice  open  position  where  they  will  not 
be  subjected  to  drip  from  trees  or  overhanging 
buildings.  Any  that  appear  to  require  repotting 
should  be  attended  to.  Others  may  require 
attention  in  the  way  of  drainage,  for,  in  spite  of 
the  best  care  when  potting,  the  drainage 
material  is  liable  to  get  out  of  place  or  clogged 
occasionally,  and  this  does  much  harm.  'The 
little  pruning  that  is  necessary  for  pot  trees  will 
probably  have  been  done  before  now  ;  if  not, 
there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  dealing  with 
all  kinds  of  stone  fruits,  especially  Cherries, 
which  are  so  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  use 
of  the  knife. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbages  in  Frames. — Small  plants  from 
August  sowings  of  Spring  Cabbage  should  now 
be  pricked  out  into  frames,  with  a  view  to 
protecting  them  through  the  winter.  The 
smaller  the  plants  the  better,  provided  they  have 
healthy  roots.  Cos  Lettuce  should  also  be  sown 
in  the  same  way,  as  the  weather  we  have  had  lately 
has  induced  a  free  and  sappy  growth,  which  would 
be  easily  injured  by  frost.  Stir  a  little  soot  into 
the  soil  in  the  frames,  as  slugs  are  generally 
troublesome.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  BeruoiH, ) 

AshtoellChoTjjt,  yorwich 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnB\repa.—The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  help/al  to  all  readers  who  desire 
0j8si^iincet  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  6e, 
and  with  that  object  mill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'*  Answers  to  Corr^'spojidents "  column.  All  communica- 
ti(ms  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Oasdem,  !0,  Tavistock  Street,  CoverU  Garden,  Londtm, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  natne  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separatt.  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Carnations  dying  ofS  (H.  K.  Sy).— 

Judging  by  the  roots  aud  branches  of  the  dead 
plant  sent,  your  Carnation  plants  must  have 
been  very  finely  developed  before  they  were 
attacked  with  wireworm.  How  to  effectually 
get  rid  of  these  pests  has  been  a  difficulty  with 
gardeners  for  all  time.  Nothing  save  catching 
and  killing  seems  ever  effective  ;  but  there  has 
recently  been  placed  on  the  market  a  soil 
fumigant  named  Kilogrub,  for  which  the  maker 
claims  that  it  will  kill  these  pests  without  doing 
the  slightest  injury  to  plant-life  or  to  the  soil. 
Your  case  seems  a  desperate  one.  You  might 
experiment  with  it  on  a  small  scale  with  a  sample 
tin,  price  9d.,  to  be  had  of  Messrs.  John  Peak 
and  Co.,  Bridgewater  Chemical  Works,  Wigan, 
Lancashire.  The  best  way  we  know  of  beyond 
this  is  by  burying  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil  sliced  pieces  of  Carrots,  Turnips,  Potatoes 
or  Lettuce  stems.  These  will  attract  them  in 
large  numbers,  and  if  daily  examined  and 
persevered  with  they  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

Variation  in  a  Nicotiana  (J.  G.  It.).— It  is 
highly  prubable  that  the  variation  to  which  you  refer  doea 
not  belong  to  N.  attiuia,  but  to  N.  Sanderse,  in  which 
group  the  colour  range  is  considerable.  Had  you  sent  a 
spray  of  blossoms  we  could  have  given  you  the  help  you 
require.  It  is  difficult  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
merit  of  a  flower  we  have  not  seen. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Talcing  Hydrangea  cuttings  (N. 

Ellis). — Hydrangea  cuttings  taken  during  Sep- 
tember and  inserted  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  will, 
if  kept  close  in  a  cold  frame,  strike  root  by  the 
spring,  when  they  will  commence  to  grow.  The 
strongest  of  the  shoots  that  have  not  flowered 
form  the  best  cuttings.  These  should  be  taken 
off  at  a  length  of  4  inches  to  6  inches,  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife  immediately  below  a  joint,  the 
bottom  leaves  removed,  and  then  inserted  firmly 
into  the  sandy  compost.  Immediately  they  are 
put  in  a  thorough  watering  through  a  fine-rosed 
can  should  be  given,  after  which  they  will  not 
need  much  water  during  the  winter  months  ;  but 
still,  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
In  the  spring,  cuttings  of  the  young  growing 
shoots,  taken  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  their 
most  succulent  stage  and  put  into  a  warm  house, 
will,  if  they  are  kept  close,  root  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Coleus  leaves  dropping  (.t  Subscriber,  Cork).— 
Coleus  leaves,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  drop 
with  very  little  provocation,  and  in  a  dwelling-house  where 
gas  is  burned  nothing  can  be  done  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  Throughout  the  winter  the  plants  need  a  warm 
house  in  which  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere  is  maintained. 
A  minimum  temperature  of  50*^  is  necessary  to  their  well- 
doing. It  ia  not  of  great  importance,  but  for  convenience 
sake  the  cuttings  are  better  put  singly  into  small  pots. 
"  Gardening  in  Town  and  Suburli,"  price  2s.  6d.  net, 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.G..  will  give  you  the  information  you 
require.  You  omitted  to  send  your  name  and  address, 
hence  the  delay  in  replying. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cankep  in  Melons  (R-  ir.  ^.).— Presumably  you 
allude  to  rotting  off  at  the  collar.  In  the  flrat  place, 
abstain  from  watering  close  to  the  stem  ;   and  in  the 


second,  rub  a  mixture  of  powdered  lime  and  charcoal  into 
the  affected  part  at  the  flrat  sign  of  trouble. 
Yellow   climbing   Rose    fop   greenhouse 

(Co/iiira/O.— llau'chal  Niel  is  rather  a  dilHcult  Rose  to 
grow  in  an  ordinary  gret-nhouee.  We  think  you  would  do 
better  with  Bouquet  d'Or,  JIme.  Hector  Leuilliot  or 
William  Allen  Richardson.  To  induce  it  to  flower  a  little 
later  than  the  climbing  Niphetos,  you  should  prune  it  a 
week  or  two  later.  K.  A.  Victoria,  Liberty,  Caroline  Teatout 
and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  may  be  grown  aa  half-climbers, ; 
that  is  to  say  they  would  cover  a  space  of  some  5  feet  or 
li  feet  fairly  quickly  ;  or  you  could  obtain  the  climbing 
form  of  each  sort,  excepting  the  last-named,  if  you  desire 
them  for  the  roof.  You  omitted  to  enclose  your  name 
and  address,  and  this  causes  delay  in  replying. 

Ice  house  (.V.  F.  H'.).— The  best  position  is  below 
ground,  with  thick  brick  walls  linally  covered  with  soil,  or 
inserted  in  a  bank  with  north  aspect,  the  chamber  to  take 
the  form  of  a  deeply-set  cave.  In  such  a  position  a  small 
house  need  not  be  of  greater  internal  diameter  than 
12  feet;  the  floor,  as  alao  the  aides  to  several  feet  high,  to 
be  of  stone  or  concrete.  Set  in  a  bank  as  you  suggest,  an 
opening  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  Pine  loga  being 
closely  arranged  should  be  made.  These  Pine  loga  should 
be  thatched  with  straw  or  Bracken  and  finally  covered 
with  moistened  clay  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  requisite 
degree  of  coolness.  By  forming  the  house  in  the  bank,  you 
might,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  drive  a  deep 
chamber  of  oblong  shape  far  into  the  bank  ;  then,  by 
erecting  side  walls  4  feet  high,  form  a  ridge  roof  of  the 
Pine  logs,  to  be  first  covered  with  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron  and  Anally  the  soil.  In  this  way  you  would  doulDtless 
secure  the  requiaite  conditions. 

Names    of   plants.  —  Cobham.  —  Cassinia   fulvida 

(synonymous  with  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus). P.  C. 

^'frfams.— The  Rose  is  Hippolyte  Barreau,  a  Hybrid  Tea. 

iioseiutd.— Enchantress. .V.   L.   i.— Helxine  Soleriolii. 

F.   B.— .Spirauthes    autumnalis Miss   Wakefield.— 

Clematis  Jackmanii  variety  and  Dahlia  seedling  (cannot 

match). Weekly  Reader.— QoWeli&crnci&X.d,. Beginner 

^.—1,  .Sedum  sarmentosum  variegatum ;  2,  Alyssum 
maritimum  ;  3,  Meaembryanthemum  cordifolium  ;  4, 
Begonia  weltoniensis  ;  5,  B.  acuminata;  6,  B.  metallica; 
7,  B.  seedling  (cannot  match) ;  S  and  10,  B.  semperflorens 

vars. ;  9,  B.  metallica  var. A.  Letch. — 1,  If  this  plant  has 

fruits  with  hooks  it  is  Cupresaua  nootkatenaia,  otherwise 
it  is  Cupressus  lawaoniana  pendula  ;  it  is  not  possible  to 
identify  without  fruits ;   2,  Anaphalis  margaritacea  ;   3, 

Helichrysum    petiolatum. H.    Hatcher.— 1,   H.    Scliul- 

theia  ;  2,  Catherine  Soupert ;  3,  Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamaiu  ; 
4,  Irene  Watts ;  5,  Violet  Bouyer ;  6  and  7,  flowers  had 
fallen  ;  8,  Mme.  G.  Luizet ;  9,  Gloire  dea  Polyantha  ;  lu, 
Margaret  Dickson;  11,  Anna  Alexieff;  12,  Jules  Margottin. 

/,.  B.  Wither. — Sedum  Xelephium  and  Aater  Amellua. 

(7.  E,— 1,  Sedum  roaeum  ;   2,  Euonymus  europjeua  ;  3, 

Caragana  arboreacens  ;  4,  please  send  when  in  flower. 

jl/7-s.  C,  Subscriber  Ifceify.— Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles.  M.   SQinerset.—Fachaia,  procumbens. Blue 

A'"cfc— .Sedum  apectabile  and  Salvia  Horminum. R.  B.— 

1,  Veronica  salicitolia ;  2,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium ;  3, 
Veronica  Traveraii ;  4,  Escallouia  punctata.  The  dis- 
coloured piece  of  wood  is  probably  Ash.  The  coloured 
portion  is  caused  by  a  fungus  named  Peziza  aeruginosa. 
The  Oak  apangte  galls  (Neuroterus  lenticularis)  are  caused 
by  the  larvie  of  the  above-named  insects.  The  insects 
emerge  from  the  galls  in  spring,  lay  eggs  on  the  Oak  leavea 
and  then  diaappear.  The  galls  appear  again  in  autumn.  The 
presence  of  the  galls  does  not  materially  weaken  the  tree. 

Names  of  fpuit,— F.  Dixon. — Worcester  Pearmain. 

B.  E.  D.—l,  Compte  Flanders;   2,  Uvedale'a  St.  Ger- 

main,  very  poor  specimen ;  3,  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  4, 
Catillac ;    6,   Marie  Benoist ;   6,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  7,  not 

recognised. A.    Preston.  —  DoyenniS     d'Alencjon. 

H.  P.  E.—l,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2,  unable  to  recognise, 
possibly  a  local  variety  ;  3,  Wellington  (Dumelow'a  Seed- 
ling) ;  4,  Gravenstein  ;  5,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  0,  Hawthorn- 
den  ;  7,  Chelmsford  Wonder. G.  W.  Euston.—l,  Beurr^ 

Clairgeau  ;   2,  Emile  d'Heyst ;  3,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  4, 

Stone's  Apple:  .'),  Lady  Henniker :  6,  Blenheim  Orange. 

,■?  Smith.— 1,  Ecklinville  Seedling;  2,  May  Queen;  3,  Cockle 
Pippin  •    i.  Bergamotte  Esperen ;  5,  very  poor  sample  of 

Compte   Flanders. H.  Ni.ron.—!,  Keswick  Codlin  ;   2, 

Lord  Derby  ;  3,  May  Queen. W.  B.  Fraser.—l,  American 

Mother;  2,  Royal  Nonsuch. E  S.  Martin.— I,  Beurri5 

Diel ;  2,  Marie  Guise  ;  3,  Hormead's  Pearmain  ;  4,  BeurriS 
d'Anianlls ;  5,  Blenheim  Orange ;  6,  a  form  of  No,  5  ;  7, 
Mfcre  du  Miinage  ;  S,  .lames  Grieve  ;  9  and  10,  Broome  Park  ; 

11,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  :  12,  Improved  Keswick  Codlin. 

Jacfc.TOji.—l,  Marie  Louise;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins  (dessert); 

2,  I'ibbett's  Pearmain  (cooking) ;  1,  Fearna  Pippin  (dessert) ; 

1  Sandringham (cooking) iroot/fwoofc.— Irish  Peach. 

11  c  F.— The  Queen. A'.  A'.  A'.— 1,  Cellini  Pippin  ;    2, 

Bess  Pool ;  3,  Beurrii  Clairgeau  ;  4,  Marie  Louise  ;  ."i.  Pear 
Mar^chal  de  la  Cour  ;   6,  Y'orkshire  Beauty  ;  7,  Old  Haw- 

thornden. C.  G  0.  B.-  Annie  Elizabeth. //.  M.  B.— 

Claygate  Pearmain. Cumtant  Reader.— \,  Cat's-head  ;  2, 

Golden  Spire  ;  3,  Lord  Cirosvenor  ;  4,  Norfolk  Beauty  ;  .1, 
Prince  Arthur  :  6,  Blenheim  Orange ;  7,  Cellini  Pippin  ; 
S    Queen  Caroline ;    9,   Nortliern  Greening ;    10,   Boston 

j^usset. C.  A.  ir.--l,  Potts' Seedling  ;  2,  Sandringham. 

fi'tie's  Nest.—\,  Oalin  :  2,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  3,  Rosemary 

Russet-  4,  Boston  Russet ;  5,  Team's  Pippin;  8,  Newton 
Wonder  ■  7  Reinette  Grise :  .S.  Tom  Putt ;  9,  Pearson's 
Plate-  in  Norfolk  Bt-aufln;  11,  Tower  of  Gloioia;  12,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  ;  13,  Belle  Dubois ;  14,  Flanders  Pippin ;  16. 
Belle  Pontoiae  ;  17,  Pennington's  Seedling  ;  18,  Duchess  of 

Oldenburg;    19,    Hoary  Morning;    20,   Golden  Spire. 

G  ITAife —Apple,?:  1,  Nelson's  Codlin;  2,  King  of  the 
pippins  ■  3,  Golden  .Spire.    Pears:    1,  Doye  ne  Boussoch  ; 

2  Marie  Guise;  3,  Forelle. H.J.  D.Temmnt.  —  '&m'^eror 

A!lexander. W.  H.  R.—l.  Yorkshire  Beauty  :  2,  Hanible- 

'  don  deux  Ana  ;  3,  Beurie  Goubault ;  4,  Cox's  Pomona. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAIi  HORTICULTUHAL  SOCIETY. 
There  was  a  splendid  display  of  flowers  and  fruits  at  the 
fortnightly  meeting  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  as  the 
weather  was  fine  visitora  were  alao  numerous.  The  splendid 
collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  from  the  Hou.  Vicary 
Gibba,  and  the  collection  of  Apples  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barton  were  the  two  outatanding  features  of  the  show,  and 
deservedly  came  in  for  considerable  attention. 

OKCHID  C03I3IITTEE. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Jeremiah 
Colman,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  R.  Thwaites,  F.  J.  Hanbury, 
Stuart  H.  Low,  A.  N.  A,  McBean,  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Forster 
Alcock,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Charlesworth,  H.  G.  Alexander, 
Arthur  Dye,  W.  H.  "White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine, 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton  and  A.  J.  Forster. 

From  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  East  Twickenham, 
came  a  well-gro\vn  group,  chiefly  composed  of  Cattleyas, 
with  a  few  other  interesting  subjects.  Ltelio-Cattleya 
Lumiuosa,  a  large  specimen  of  Cattleya  Mantinii  inversa, 
with  some  C.  Portia  varieties,  were  the  most  noticeable. 
A  few  small  plants  of  Cypripedium  fairieanum  with 
Oncidiums  all  added  to  the  interest  of  this  exhibit.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
put  up  a  small  but  attractive  group  of  very  healthy  plants, 
and  all  in  a  very  floriferous  condition.  Cynibidiura 
erythrostyluni,  Lselio-Cattleya  Firefly,  Cypripedium  Thalia 
gigantea,  C.  Milo  Westonbirt  variety,  C.  Maudiee,  Laslia 
Perrinii  nivea  (with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and 
dainty  cream  and  lilac  lip),  and  Bulbophyllum  careyauum 
were  some  of  particular  interest.     Silver  Banksian  medaL 

The  beautiful  group  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  St. 
Albans,  was  specially  attractive  on  account  of  the  magnifi- 
cent plants  of  Vanda  cserulea  which  were  included.  The 
flowers  of  these  were  intense  sky  blue,  and  the  huge 
racemes  made  a  grand  display.  Other  plants  noted  were 
Lailio-Cattleya  Antigone,  Cypripedium  Olivia,  C.  Trafalgar 
aud  Laelio-Cattleya  La  France.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Limited,  of  Rawdon,  Leeds,  had  a  small 
but  good  collection,  among -which  we  noticed  Cypripedium 
fairieanum.  C.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  C.  memnon-inversum,  C. 
Melba,  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Armstrongia;  and  the 
curioua  Cynorchia  peruviana,  with  its  pendulous  racemes 
of  dull  cream  flowers  freely  dotted  with  brown  spots. 
Silver  Banksian  medal.  ^    r. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Putney,  S.W.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Day),  put  up  a  very  fine  group,  which  contained  a  large 
number  of  the  choicer  Cypripedlums  in  addition  to 
Cattleyas,  Miltoniaa  and  Odontoglossums.  The  forms  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderas  were  particularly  good. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sous'  group  from  Cheltenham  con- 
tained a  large  batch  of  Cypripedium  fairieanum,  many 
good  Cattleyas  and  DendrobiuuM.  A  few  specimens  that 
called  for  special  mention  were  Cypripedium  Milo  Weston- 
birt variety,  C.  bingleyense,  C.  triumphans,  C.  Olivia, 
Cattleya  aurea,  C.  massiana,  Odontoglossum  grande  and 
Masdevallia  macrura.  All  the  plants  shown  were  in  the 
best  possible  health  and  evidently  the  result  of  high-class 
culture.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Jlessrs.  Heath  and  Son  of  Cheltenham  staged  a  small 
group,  in  which  Odontoglossums  predominated.  O.  grande, 
O.  giganteum  and  0.  Phalajnopsis  were  the  most  promi- 
nent sorts.  . ,       „  ,     , 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean  of  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  had  a 
small  group  of  well-grown  Cypripedlums  and  Odonto- 
glossums, C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  C.  Maudi*.  C. 
Rossettii  and  C.  albertianum  being  a  few  of  the  best. 
Silver  Banksian  medal.  Messrs.  McBean  also  showed  a 
magniflcent  specimen  of  Cattleya  bownngiana,  which 
carried  ten  large  racemes  of  good-sized  and  splendidly- 
coloured  flowers.  A  beautiful  plant  of  Cattleya  fulvescens 
came  from  the  same  flrm,  and  for  each  plant  they  received 
a  cultural  commendation. 

From  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  came  a 
small  group  of  good  Cattleyas  with  a  few  others  of  botanical 
interest.  Some  seedlings  of  Cattleya  Minuca  showed 
considerable  variation,  although  all  from  the  same  seed- 
pod.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hayward  a  Heath,  Sussex 
(late  of  Heatou,  Bradford),  put  up  a  wonderful  lot  of  flowers 
of  considerable  interest,  among  which  we  noted  Pilumna 
nobilis  alba,  Zygo-Colax  wiganianus,  Cynorchis  egertoni- 
anum,  Lielio-CattleyaLuminosaand  Oncidium  Forbesu  with 
some  beautiful  hybrids.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Fkdit  and  Veoetable  CoMMrriEE. 

Present:  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  Owen  Thomas,  P.  W.  Tuckelt,  John  Harrison, 
Joseph  Davies,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Basham,  P.  CM.  Veitch, 
Alex.  Dean,  J.  Willard,  George  Wythes,  A.  H.  Pearson  and 
Edwin  Beckett.  .    „.,.  „    ,     „  ^  ,,4 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
exhibited  a  very  good  collection  of  Apples,  which  were 
splendidly  finished  and  of  good  size.  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestre, 
Allington  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Coxa  Pomona 
were  a  few  of  the  best  among  dessert  varieties,  and 
New  Uawthornden,  Schoolmaster,  Alfriston,  Lord  Derby, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Newton  Wonder  and  Bramley's  Seedling 
stood  out  well  in  the  culinary  section.     Silver  Banksian 

"The'niilgnificent  collection  of  Apples  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Barton,  Cheveney,  Hunton  (gardener,  Mr.  James 
Whittle),  created  iiuite  a  sensation,  and  rightly  so.  Rarely 
have  we  seen  Apples  exhibited  in  such  excellent  condition, 
and  the  fruit  reflected  the  greatest  possible  credit  on  those 
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responsible  for  its  culture.  All  were  splendidlj'  finished, 
and  the  huge  specimens  of  Mere  du  Menage,  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Belle  Dubois,  which  occupied  the  centre, 
were  really  wonderful.  About  eighty  dishes  were  shown, 
and  these  included  all  the  best  dessert  and  culinary 
varieties  in  existence.    Silver-gilt  Hogg  medal. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  Messrs.  C.  T.  Bruery, 
J.  Walker,  A.  E.  Bowles,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Greeu,  Charles  E. 
Pearson,  A.  W.  Turner,  G.  Renthe,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
J.  Jennings,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Charles  Dixon.  A.  Turner, 
H.  J.  Jones,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W,  J.  James,  Edward  Mawley,  George  Paul,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  AY.  T.  Ware  and  George  Gordon. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
brought  a  very  fine  group  of  new,  rare  and  distinct 
conifers,  not  a  few  of  them  quite  unique  in  character. 
The  collection  was  a  very  large  and  complete  one,  and 
contained,  among  others,  fine  examples  of  PinusArmandii, 
collected  in  China  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  and 
which  has  proved,  not  only  most  distinct,  but  perfectly 
hardy  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood.  Other 
notable  things  included  Sciadopitys  verticillata  (the 
Umbrella  Pine),  Abies  pungeus  glauca  pendula,  A.  p. 
glauca,  Pinus  pinea,  P.  ponderosa,  P.  Laricio  pygmiea, 
Torreya  myristica,  Abies  excelsa  finedoniensis,  A.  Veitchii 
Japan  (very  dark  green  and  glaucous  on  the  under-surface 
of  the  leaves),  A.  subalpina  lasiocarpa,  Pinus  pinaster 
maritima,  Retinospera  obtusa  aurea  Crippsii,  Juniperus 
virginiana  glauca,  Abies  hookeriana,  A.  nobilis,  A. 
Omorika,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Abies  magnifica,  Kete- 
learia  Fortuuei,  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  C.  a.  aurea  and 
many  more.  A  remarkable  collection  of  beautiful, 
interesting  and  rare  shrubs.  There  were  about  100  distinct 
varieties  exhibited.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  had  a  showy  group 
of  Begonia  elatior,  one  of  the  winter-flowering  class,  the 
firm  also  having  a  fine  lot  of  Citrus  japonica  in  fruit. 
Silver -gilt  Banksian  medal. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton,  had  a  small  exhibit  of 
alpines  and  rock  plants  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  staged  a  lovely  group  of  Roses,  which,  for  raid- 
October,  were  of  the  highest  excellence.  Many  notable 
varieties  were  included,  such  as  Queen  Mab,  La  Tosca, 
Gustave  Regis,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Irisli  Elegance, 
Mme.  Antoine  Marie,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Corallina  and 
others.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a  few  hardy  plants, 
such  as  Crocuses  and  the  pretty  autumn-flowering  Snow- 
drop Galanthus  Olgje,  which,  minus  its  leafage,  is  not  unlike 
G,  nivalis.  Oxalis  lobata,  Parochetus  communis,  Saxi- 
fraga  Fortunei  and  Tropreoleum  tuberosum  were  also  noted. 
Messrs.  Eggett  and  Son,  Thames  Ditton,  had  a  small 
rockery  exhibit  with  hardy  Ferns. 

From  Highgate  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  brought  a 
splendid  lot  of  Carnations,  such  as  Winsor,  Countess  of 
Portland,  Britannia,  White  Perfection,  Robert  Craig, 
Enchantress,  Mrs.  Burnett  and  Victory  being  among  the 
best.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  displayed  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Orange  trees  in  fruit,  and  the  white  and  red-berried  forms 
of  Pernettya  mucronata.  Drac;cna  Bruantii  variegata  is 
a  new  variety  striped  longitudinally  with  yellow  and 
green ;  a  very  fine  plant  for  decoration.  Silver  Flora  medal. 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  filled  a  large 
table  with  hardy  Ferns,  comprising  a  delightful  gathering 
of  choice  and  interesting  forms.  The  Scolopendriuras  were 
particularly  well  represented.  A  collection  of  shrubby 
Veronicas  also  came  from  Messrs.  May  and  Sons.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  a  large 
(TTOup  of  hardy  plants,  such  as  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Lilies, 
Poppies,  Anemones,  Physalis  Bunyardii,  Aster  turbinellus, 
Desmodium  penduliflorum,  Kniphoflas  and  the  like. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  exhibited  a  very 
extensive  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Pentstemons,  the 
former  in  large  or  exhibition  blooms,  also  single,  decorative 
and  early-rtowering  sorts.  Diana,  bronze  ;  Ethel  Blades, 
crimson  ;  and  Mrs.  A.  Thomson,  rich  yellow,  among  the 
latter  were  particularly  fine.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
large  collection  of  cut  and  other  shrubs,  such  as  Cornuses, 
Weigelas,  Berberis,  Quercus,  Acers,  Pyrus  sorbus  edulis, 
Calycanthus  occidentalis,  Euonymus  europseus,  Eucalyptus 
pulverulenta  and  Paulownia  imperialis. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  contributed  a 
beautiful  assortment  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  many  choice 
colours.     The  flowers  were  excellent  for  so  late  a  date. 

Seasonable  hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons 
included  Kniphotlas,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Phloxes,  autumn 
Crocuses  and  other  things. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett),  had  a  lovely  table  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  the 
many  beautiful  varieties  benig  displayed  to  perfection. 
Apart  from  the  many  varieties  of  A.  AnieUus,  some  excel- 
lent seedlings  w*Te  seen.  Maidenhead  (a  small-flowered 
sort),  Chapmanii,  Triumph  (a  good  cordifolius  seedling), 
White  Diana,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Raynor,  Star  Shower  and  Climax 
(a  very  handsome  Novi-Belgii  form,  with  lax  pyramids  of 
flowers)  were  some  of  the  best.  The  arrangement  was 
very  effective.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark.  Dover,  had  a  large  display  of 
hardy  flowers,  in  which  Cimicifuga  simplex  Clark's  variety 
wa.s  prrjminent. 

Mr.  Seale,  Mevenoaks,  staged  a  capital  exhibit  of  Dahlias 
and  other  fltjwere  artistically  arranged,  .silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Co.,  Limited,  Feltham,  had  a 
varied  display  of  hardy  flowers,  alpines  and  other  things, 
Viola  prinmlifolia  being  an  interesting  plant. 

The  Roses  from  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchhi, 
were   very  charming,    auch  as  Frau  Karl   Druschki,  G. 


Nabonnand,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Corallina  and  others 
eliciting  admiration.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  single  and 
Cactus  Dahlias  ;  and  ilessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  staged 
Carnations,  Orange  trees  in  fruit  and  miscellaneous  plants 
in  flower.  ,     ^ 

Messrs.  John  Jeffries  and  Co.,  Cirencester,  had  a  season- 
able exhibit  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  and  conifers,  such 
things  as  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  Abies  pungeus  glauca 
kosteriana,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  elegans,  Abies  Veitchii, 
Picea  lasiocarpa  and  Cupressus  macrocarpa  aurea  being 
among  the  best.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  had  a  very  fine  assort- 
ment of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  all  the  leading  sorts. 
Diana,  Albulus,  William  Marshall,  Elaine,  Calliope  (fine 
blue),  Ryecroft  Pink,  Melpomene  (dark  violet)  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Rayner  being  among  the  best.  A  capital  lot  of 
Chrysanthemum  Moneymaker  (a  good  white-flowered  sort) 
was  also  noted.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane,  Berkhamsted,  had  Roses  and  Carna- 
tions ■  and  Mr.  Frank  Baxter,  Caterhara,  had  a  large  group  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 


Class  12,  for  three  epergnes,  was  well  contested,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Trossell,  The  Parade,  Beckenham,  winning  the  premier 
prize  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  yellow,  bronze  and 
white  flowers  and  Asparagus  and  Maidenhair  Fern  fronds. 
Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Knights,  Border  Crescent,  Sydenham,  were  second  and 
third  respectively. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

For  a  dinner-table  decoration  the  entries  were  numerous, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Trossell  l>eing  placed  first  for  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  yellow  and  white  flowers,  with  Maidenhair 
Fern,  Asparagus  and  Arapelopsis.  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrison, 
Laurie  Park  Gardens,  Sydenham  ;  and  Miss  E.  H.  Ekins, 
Rushden,  St,  Albans,  followed  in  the  order  named. 

Two  competitors  only  entered  Class  15,  for  six  bunches 
of  early-flowering  Japanese  varieties  grown  in  the  open 
and  disbudded.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Chalk, 
Slough,  for  a  remarkably  good  lot  of  flowers.  Miss  B. 
Miller,  deep  yellow  ;  and  La  Pactole,  bronze  and  old  gold, 
were  the  two  best.  Mr.  R.  Sutherland,  Auld  Aisle, 
Kirkintillock,  N.B.,  was  the  other  exhibitor,  and  he  was 
awarded  the  second  prize. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Japanese  grown 
in  the  open  and  not  disbudded,  the  competition  was 
better,  there  being  six  entries ;  but  each  was  disqualified 
by  the  judges  owing  to  the  bunches  exceeding  the  specified 
size. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  early-fioweriug  Pompons,  Mr.  A. 
Haggan,  Bushby,  near  Glasgow,  was  the  only  exliibitor, 
and  the  judges  awarded  him  first  prize. 

Division  IL— Open  Classes. 

For  six  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons  there  were 
three  entries,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Smellie, 
Bushby,  near  Glasgow,  for  splendid  blooms.  The  second 
and  third  prizes  were  won  respectively  by  Mr.  J.  Emberson, 
Walthamstow,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Cornell,  West  Norwood. 

For  six  bunches  of  early-flowering  Japanese  or  decora- 
tive varieties,  grown  in  the  open  and  disbudded,  the  first 
prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  J.  Emiierson,  Walthamstow. 
His  Perle  Chatillionaise  and  Goacher's  Crimson  were 
particularly  good.  Mr.  G.  Bowness.  Bushby,  near  Glasgow, 
was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  third. 

The  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  and  autumn  foliage  and 
berries  in  this  section  were  very  pretty,  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  of 
Feltham  being  the  principal  winner. 

NON-COMPETITOE  EXHIBITS. 

These  formed,  as  usual,  a  very  fine  feature,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  of  Dereham,  Norfolk,  put  up  a  truly 
marvellous  bank  of  Dahlias  and  Roses,  the  latter  being 
remarkably  good  for  so  late  in  the  year,  and  demonstrating 
to  the  full  the  vabie  of  the  Rose  for  autumn  decora- 
tion. Lady  Ashtown,  G.  Nabonnand,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez, 
Betty  and  Mme.  Abel  Chateuay  were  a  few  that  called  for 
special  mention.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
staged  a  beautiful  semi-circular  group,  in  which  large 
and  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  with  choice  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  predominated.  All  the  flowers  used  here  were  of 
the  best  possiole  quality,  and  the  group  fully  merited  the 
gold  medal  awarded. 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Caterham,  Surrey,  arranged  a  large 
circular  group  on  the  floor,  composed  chiefly  of  the  better 
class  Michaelmas  Daisies,  with  plumes  of  Pampas  Grass 
and  edged  with  cut  trusses  of  herbaceous  Phloxes.  This 
was  a  very  lightly-arranged  group,  but  would  have  been 
better  without  the  Pampas  Grass.     Large  silver  medal. 

Mr.  G.  W,  Riley  of  Uerne  Hill  was  showing  his  green- 
houses and  rustic  summer-houses  and  arches,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention.     Large  silver  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  i\,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  exhibited 
*' Rural  Table  Decoration,"  which  appeared  to  be  very 
useful  as  aids  for  arranging  flowers.     Small  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  of  Feltham  exhibited  a 
very  good  bank  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias,  the  latter  including  numerous  Cactus  and  Pseony- 
flowered  varieties  in  excellent  condition.     Gold  medal. 

The  collection  of  fruit  staged  by  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and 
Sons  of  Hounslow  was  very  good  indeed,  the  Apples 
especially  being  remarkably  well  coloured.  The  Pears 
too,  were  excellent  and  comprised  many  of  the  best 
varieties  in  season.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  S.E., 
staged  a  very  good  bank  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  large  and 
small-flowered  varieties  being  freely  represented  in  good 
condition.  In  addition,  some  excellent  seedling  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  were  shown,  the  variety  Master  James, 
light  crimson,  with  old  gold  reverse,  being  particularly 
good.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Limited,  Forest  Hill, 
came  a  good  collection  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas  and  other 
stove  foliage  plants  in  great  variety,  together  with  Cactus 
Dahlias.     Large  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  were 
showing  their  beautiful  single  and  Cactus-flowered  Dahlias 
in  great  variety,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  being  really 
first-class  and  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  Arm.  A  few 
early  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  also  included. 
Silver-gilt  medal.  ^ 

Jlessrs  J.  Peed  and  Son  of  West  Norwood  had  an 
attractive  display  of  their  well-known  seedling  tuberous 
Begonias  gathered  from  the  open.  These  were  arranged  in 
masses  of  their  respective  colours  and  were  most  effective. 
Small  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Franifleld,  Sussex,  arranged  a  superb 
group  on  the  floor,  this  being  composed  chiefly  of  well- 
grown    Michaelmas  Daisies  with    a  few    early-flowering 

Chrysanthemums    intermixed.      The    arrangement     and 

colours    and  Mr.   R.  Edwards,  gardener  to  C.    A.  Morris    finality  of  this  group  werfi  botli  of  the  highest  order,  and 
Field  Esq  ,  Beechy  Lees,  Sevenoaks,  was  third.  I  fully  deserved  the  gold  medal  awarded. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  early  autumn  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  above 
society  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  WednescTay  and 
Thursday,  the  7th  and  Sth  inst.,  and  proved  a  great 
success,  many  beautiful  exhibits  being  staged.  Many 
collections  in  the  bunch  classes  were  disqualified,  owing 
to  the  bunches  being  over  the  specified  size.  We  would 
suggest  to  the  committee  that  the  eshiliits  be  arranged  in 
future  a  little  more  in  rotation,  as  this  would  add  greatly  to 
the  convenience  of  visitors  without  detracting  in  the  least 
from  the  artistic  side  of  the  show.  As  arranged  on  this 
occasion  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  track  all  the 
entries  ;  otherwise  the  arrangements  were  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

Division  I.— Open  Classes. 
For  a  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums  (plants  or  cut 
flowers  or  both),  and  suitable  foliaged  plants,  to  be 
arranged  on  the  floor,  first  honours  went  to  Mr.  F.  Brazier, 
Caterham,  Surrey,  for  a  very  effective  group  composed  of 
large-fiowered  and  decorative  varieties,  all  well  grown  and 
in  numerous  warm  colour  shades.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  aiid  Son, 
West  Norwood,  were  a  good  second,  the  flowers  in  this 
case  being  intermixed  with  a  few  well-grown  Caladiums. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  eight 
varieties,  Mr.  H.  Parr,  gardener  toF.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent 
Park.  New  Barnet,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  the  judges 
considered  his  collection  worthy  of  first  prize.  His 
flowers  were  of  medium  (luality,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  and 
Sapho  being  the  best. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  there 
were  three  entries,  the  premier  award  being  secured  by 
Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight.  His 
fiowers  were  a  very  good  lot,  Algernon  Davis,  Glory  (a  new 
yellow  seedling),  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  and  Shanklin  (a  new 
ivory  white  variety  1  being  the  best.  Second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  G.  Halsey,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  Lyon,  Caterham  Valley, 
whose  flowers  were  of  medium  quality,  Bessie  Godfrey 
being  the  best.  The  third  prize  collection  was  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  Parr,  New  Barnet. 

In  a  similar  class  for  six  varieties  four  competitors  tried 
conclusions,  Mr.  A  C  Hi«rton,  gardener  to  T.  L  Boyd, 
Esq.,  North  Frith,  Tonbridge,  being  first  with  really  good 
flowers.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  and  Mrs.  W.  Knox  being 
specially  noteworthy.  Second  prize  went  to  Mr.  F. 
Blackith,  Eavenscnift  Park,  W.,  for  a  much  inferior  lot, 
Godfrey's  Pride  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  being  the  two  best. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Broom,  Holyport,  was  third. 

Apparently  there  was  only  one  entry  in  Class  6  for 
twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons,  this  coming 
from  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Bushby,  near  Glasgow,  and 
securing  first  prize.  The  flowers  were  a  very  good  lot  and 
had  stood  the  long  journey  well.  Flora,  bright  yellow  ; 
Scarlet  Gem,  crimson-scarlet;  and  Mignon,  small,  deep 
yellow,  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

For  two  vases  of  nine  Japanese  varieties  with  foliage 
there  were  two  entries,  the  first  prize  being  appropriated 
by  Mr.  G.  Halsey  for  very  good  flnwers,  well  arranged. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Blackith. 

In  Class  S,  for  twelve  bunches,  distinct  varieties,  grown 
in  the  open  and  not  disbudded,  the  competition  was  good. 
A  flue  lot  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Bushby,  near  Glasgow, 
was  dis(iualified.  owing  to  the  bunches  exceeding  the 
size  limit,  and  the  same  reason  disqualifled  those  shown 
by  Mr.  G.  Bowness.  First  prize  went  to  Mr  A.  Hawkins, 
Gordon  Road,  Ealins,  for  a  good  collection  i>f  very  clean 
flowers,  among  which  we  noticed  Horace  Martin,  Jimmie, 
Polly  and  Roi  des  Blancs  as  being  extra  fine.  Mr.  H.  Parr, 
New  Barnet,  was  a  very  close  second. 

In  a  similar  class  for  twelve  bunches,  disbudded,  Mr.  A. 
Hawkins  was  again  first  for  moderately  good  flowers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  White  Le  Cyne.  which  were  very 
dirty.  Goacher's  Crimson  and  Marie  Masse  were  very 
fine. 

Decorative  Bxhiuits. 
For  a  table  of  bouquets,   wreaths,  Ac,  the  first  prize 
was  withheld  by  the  judges.     The  second   prize  went  to 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Sell  of  Luton,  and  the  third  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Cole, 
Camberwell  New  Road,  S.E. 

In  Class  11,  for  a  table  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums 
with  suitable  foliage,  the  competition  was  very  keen 
indeed,  the  first  prize  being  well  won  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  U.  Stone.  Esq.,  Dcmnington, 
Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  with  a  beautiful  display  of 
yellow  and  lu-onze  flowers,  intermixed  with  Asparagus 
Sprengeri.  Kocbia  tricopliylla  and  Grasses.  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Sell  of  Luton  was  a  good  .seconil  with  Mowers  of  similar 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  uiatters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ^^  Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuoiis 
feature,  and,  tvken  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  eiviuirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  commtinicationti  nmst  be  written  clearly  on  one  aide 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
7'easonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  eyiclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contril/utions,  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  reqtdred  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oivner  of  the  copyright  ivlll  be 
treated  ivitk.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contribxttions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEN 
mill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Olfices:  30,  Tavistock  Street,  Cooent  Garden,  W.C. 


NOTES  FROM  PARKS  UNDER 
THE  LONDON  COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

BEING  much  interested  in  sub  tropical 
bedding,  ray  interest  has  been  greatly 
increased  this  year  by  visiting  some 
of  our  London  County  Council 
parks.  The  many  different  designs 
and  ways  of  planting  the  beds  really  show 
considerable  artistic  ability,  and  give  visitors 
many  pleasurable  and  thoughtful  occasions  for  a 
halt  and  for  study.  Should  there  be  any  of 
your  readers  intending  to  pay  these  wonderful 
gardens  a  visit  this  or  next  year,  I  would  suggest 
their  seeing  the  following  parks  in  something 
like  this  order :  Battersea,  Finsbury,  Peckham 
Rye,  Springfield,  Dulwich  and  Victoria.  The 
above,  to  my  mind,  form  a  great  study  to  those 
interested  in  the  great  gardening  art  of  the  day, 
and  are  well  worth  a  visit  from  devotees  with  a 
few  idle  hours  to  spend.  How  many  people 
know  that  such  beautiful  flower-beds  are  to  be 
seen  in  London  V  I  found  out  when  visiting 
these  parks  that,  in  certain  localities,  the  poorer 
the  neighbourhood  the  higher  the  culture  of  tlie 
flowers,  which,  to  ray  miud,  are  a  real  God-send 
to  London  humanity.  I  liave  learnt  much  this 
year  on  going  round  these  different  parks,  and 
no  doubt  some  of  your  readers  who  go  round  will 
do  so  also. 

It  may  interest  some  to  know  which  park 
struck  my  eye  most.  For  skill  in  culture, 
planting,  arranging  and  getting  together  such  a 
collection  of  novelties  in  flower  -  blooms  and 
foliage  plants,  Finsbury  Park  is  first.  Here  are 
many  striking  beds  producing  great  effect. 
There  is  one  particularly  beautiful  round  bed 
arranged  witli  standard  Gnaphalium  maorophila, 
pink  Lantana  and  a  groundwork  of  the  golden 
Fuchsia  gracili.s,  Antherieum  variegatum,  orange 
Lantana,  Mesembryantheraum  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum, Celosia  pyramidalis,  with  a  Geranium 
edging  round  the  bed  of  Little  Dandy.  This 
highly  uncommon  contrast  was  extremely  grace- 
ful. There  were  also  two  beds  of  standards,  and 
dwarf  plants  under  the  standards  of  a  good 
salmon-coloured  Fuchsia  Mrs.  Rundle.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  more  beautiful  picture. 
The  silvery  foliage  of  Artemisia  arborescens 
is  very  prominent  among  the  flower-beds  in  this 
park. 

The  next  and  most  beautiful  park  under  the 
London  County  Council  is  Battersea  (199i  acres) 
for  both  flowers  and  landscape.  When  I  saw 
this  park  I  thought,  Why  do  people  spend  so 
much  money  going  away  from  London  '!  Kvery 
twist  and  turn  in  this  extensive  oasis  is  full  of 
the  most  interesting  peeps,  and  when  in  the 
sub-tropical  garden  one  could  well  imagine,  say, 
Brazil.  The  most  striking  feature  was  the  valuable 
succulent  bed  which  contained  a  most  interesting 
plant,  Portulaca  af  ra,  the  bark  of  which  resembles 
the  elephant's  hide  and  to  the  touch  moves  and 


feels  like  a  piece  of  indiarubber.  There  are  also 
sorae  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Phcenix  Tree  and  a 
large,  magnificent  bed  of  the  yellow  Lantana 
named  Drap  d'Or,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
growing  out  in  the  open.  In  this  spot  precious 
and  difficult-growing  flowers  abound  in  great 
perfection.  It  is  really  a  wonderful  sight  of 
picturesque  and  clever  planting.  After  leaving 
the  gardens  I  took  a  trip  on  the  lake  in  the 
motor-launch,  just  at  dusk,  and  could  well 
imagine  myself  far  away  from  London. 

By  the  way,  the  students'  garden  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  and  it  is  a  pity  this  is  not  made  into  a 
lovely  Old  English  garden  with  a  beautiful  wall 
all  round.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  miss  this 
park. 

In  Peckham  Rye  Park  there  are  sorae  very 
striking  pyramid  tower-shaped  plants  6  feet 
high  of  Iresine  brilliantissima,  trained  most 
perfectly  in  shape.  It  struck  me  what  a  beautiful 
effect  Kochia  sooparia  trichophila  would  have 
against  this  grand  plant.  There  was  a  par- 
ticularly good  carpet  bed  of  standard  and  dwarf 
Coleus,  not  a  single  leaf  being  above  another. 
There  was  also  a  fine  bed  of  Paul  Crampel 
Geranium.  Also  at  Peckham  is  a  new  Engli-sh 
flower  garden,  very  beautiful  and  picturescjue, 
and  only  opened  this  year.  I  noticed  that  the 
Kochia  was  named  Kochia  trichophila,  but  I 
believe  the  correct  botanical  name  is  Kochia 
sooparia  trichophila,  there  being  only  one  variety. 
This  garden  is  full  of  beautiful  arbours. 

Springfield  Park  is  especially  good  this  year 
for  the  graceful  and  well-grown  pyramid 
specimens  of  Fuchsias,  Iresines,  Indiarubbers, 
Plumbagoes,  Heliotropes,  Ivy  Geraniums,  and 
the  Eucalyptus  Gum  Tree  plants,  planted  in  very 
large  pots  sunk  in  the  turf  and  very  artistically 
arranged,  without  cutting  out  the  usual  flower- 
beds ;  the  arrangement,  indeed,  is  quite  a  novel 
way  of  bedding  out. 

A  walk  through  Dulwich  Park  at  once  leads 
one  to  admire  the  beautiful  landscape.  The 
Rose  and  American  gardens  are  IjeautifuUy  laid 
out.  There  is  a  fine  carpet  bed  representing  the 
arms  of  Dulwich  College,  also  a  good  bed  of 
standard  Veronica  Andersonii  with  Cannas  for 
groundwork  and  the  golden  Fuchsia  gracilis 
for  edging.  Another  bed  was  the  yellow  Lantana 
Drap  D'Or  and  the  dark  Celosia  Thomsonii,  and 
the  succulent  bed  was  very  fine  also  ;  while 
another,  j  ust  inside  one  of  the  principal  entrances, 
was  a  bold  effect  of  sub-tropical  plants  sunk  in 
large  pots  in  the  grass,  such  as  standard 
Veronicas,  Plumbagoes,  and  some  fine  Fuchsias 
called  Mrs.  Rundle,  Charming  and  Scarcity.  All 
these  beautiful  beds  gave  a  wonderful  effect. 

Victoria  Park  has  a  very  fine  bed  formed  and 
planted  to  represent  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Feathers.  This  scheme  has  thousands  of  the 
Geranium  called  Flower  of  Spring  and  Iresine 
Herbstii  plants,  with  a  bold  wide  edging  of  blue 
Lobelia,  while  a  mixture  of  various  plants  form 
the  centre.  I  understand  this  bed  took  several 
weeks  to  plant,  and  can  well  imagine  it  from  the 
size.  The  Kochias  here  were  the  largest  and 
finest  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  also  visited  Waterlow  Park,  Avery  Hill, 
Brockwell  Park  and  Golders'  Hill  this  year  :  the 
feature  of  the  latter  is  that  not  a  single  Geranium 
of  any  kind  is  used.    The  Old  English  garden  was 
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full  of  beautiful  rambling  Roses  blooming  in  great 
profusion — truly  a  pretty  sight.  I  noticed  many 
artists  sketching  in  the  cosy  corners.  This  old 
garden  contains  all  the  herbs  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare's  Works  A  beautiful  old  sun-dial 
(minus  a  motto)  graced  well-grown  clumps  of 
Phlox,  Zinnias  and  Kochias.  The  cultivated 
Thistle  gave  quite  a  tropical  appearance. 

Brockwell  Park's  Old  English  garden  contains 
not  only  all  the  herbs,  but  the  plants  mentioned 
in  Shakespeare's  Works.  There  was  a  beautiful 
bed  ot  Cockscombs  and  Celosias  and  some  fine 
specimens  of  standard  Heliotropes  and  Fuchsias. 
There  was  a  lovely  old  wall  sun-dial  in  the  corner 
(again  no  motto).  The  laid-out  flower-beds  of  the 
park  I  did  not  admire  so  much — the  beds  were  in 
great  need  of  rain. 

Waterlow  Park,  from  the  Archway  Road 
entrance,  has  a  beautiful  bank  of  mixed  flowers. 
The  Old  English  garden  contains,  besides  the 
herbs,  all  the  garden  plants  mentioned  in  Shake- 
speare's Works. 

Avery  Hill  has  a  splendid  winter  garden  and 
some  beautiful  flowers  in  the  side  terrace.  The 
flower-beds  in  front,  however,  left  much  to  be 
desired. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  happiness  of  every- 
body around  me.  All  appeared  to  be  greatly 
enjoying  the  different  kinds  of  amusements  pro- 
vided by  the  London  County  Council,  from  a 
skipping-rope  for  the  little  children  to  the 
bowling-green  for  the  older  men.  The  only  game 
which  appears  not  to  be  played  at  present  is  golf. 
I  was  much  interested  in  some  of  the  side  remarks 
overheai'd  while  admiring  the  flower-beds,  such 
as  "What  a  sin  to  spend  such  a  lot  of  money  ! 
What  a  lot  of  money  "they"  spend  over  these 
parks  laying  out  these  beautiful  beds,  which  form 
a  real  lesson  to  anyone  who  is  fond  of  gardening. 
If  anyone  thinks  our  money  is  wasted  on  our 
parks  it  is  a  very  grave  mistake,  for  I  particularly 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  great  number 
who  really  did  enjoy  the  lovely  flower-beds  in  the 
London  County  Council  parks,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  the  money  is  well  spent  and  gives  endless 
pleasure  to  many  of  the  people  of  London.  I 
hope  the  London  County  Csuncil  will  spend  more 
and  more  money  every  year  in  showing  that 
London  can,  with  all  its  smoke,  fogs  and  dis- 
advantages, produce  flowers  of  the  highest 
standard,  second  to  none  in  the  world.  V. 


C.  W.  Radclifife  Cooke,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  English  Cider-makers.  "  Insecti- 
cides" will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering, 
F.R.S.  ;  "Spraying and  Spraying  Machinery,"  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon:  and  "  Grading  and  Packing," 
by  a  representative  from  British  Columbia. 

Horticultural      societies      of 

Ontario. — The  second  annual  report  of  the 
above  societies,  published  by  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  contains  some  most  useful 
and  interesting  information  to  horticulturists. 
At  the  second  annual  meeting  held  in  the  City 
Hall,  Toronto,  fifty-eight  delegates  were  present, 
and  numerous  addresses  on  horticulture,  all  of 
which  are  embodied  in  the  report,  were  delivered. 
In  the  Province  there  are  si.xty-three  societies 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  7,0(10.  Under  the 
new  Act  six  other  societies  found  it  necessary  to 
become  merged  with  agricultural  societies  ;  tlieir 
membership  was  540.  The  total  grants  to 
societies  in  1906  was  .'S.3,9.56  ;  the  grants  in  1907 
amounted  to  .'SS,000. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.— The  annual  report  of  this  flourishing 
horticultural  association,  which  is  doing  so  much 
excellent  work  in  the  district  it  covers,  has  just 
been  issued  to  the  members.  It  reports  a  small 
increase  of  membership  and  continued  usefulness 
during  the  past  session.  The  treasurer's  state- 
ment is  also  of  a  generally  favourable  nature, 
there  being  a  small  balance  in  hand.  The  Social 
Fund  shows  a  credit  balance  also,  and  the  council 
record  their  thanks  to  those  who  gave  the  mem- 
bers the  privilege  of  visiting  their  gardens,  and 
also  to  the  committee  of  the  Technical  Institute 
for  the  use  of  rooms.  An  admirable  syllabus  of 
papers  for  the  coming  session  has  also  been 
prepared  and  is  issued  along  with  the  report  and 
list  of  office-bearers. 

National  Rose   Society.— The  next 

metropolitan  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the 
above  society  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  on  Friday, 
July  2,  1909.  The  date  of  the  provincial  show, 
to  be  held  at  Luton,  is  not  yet  fixed.  The  autumn 
show  will  agiin  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster, the  date  fixed  for  this  being  September  16. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

October  27.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  &c.,  1 — 6  p.m. 
Lecture  at  3  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  G. 
Henslow,  V.M.H. ,  on  the  "  Modification  of 
Leaves  and  Stipules  for  Special  Purposes." 
Admission,  2s.  6d.  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  Croydon  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  Show  (two  days). 

Resig'nation    of    Sir    Daniel 

lW.OrriB. — Those  connected  with  the  West 
Indies  will  learn  with  regret  that  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  has  resigned  the  post  of 
Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  tlie 
West  Indies.  From  1886  till  1896  he  was 
assistant-director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
and  in  the  last-named  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  West  Indies  post.  His  influence  in  these 
islands  will  long  be  felt,  as  it  has  been  mainly 
through  his  energy  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
has  been  developed.  Sir  Daniel  was  also  for 
some  time  treasurer  of  the  R,oyal  Horticultural 
Society.  His  services  to  tropical  agriculture 
will  be  greatl}'  missed. 

Conference  of  fruit  grrowers  at 
tlie  Wye  Agricultural  College.— A 

conference  of  fruit  growers  will  be  held  at  the 
Sjuth-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent, 
on  November  "27,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

"The  Garden"  Flower  Show.— As 

a  reader  of  The  Garden  for  many  years  and  an 
admirer  of  the  valuable  services  it  has  rendered 
amateurs,  I  am  much  pleased  to  see  the  announce- 
ment on  page  455  that  its  readers  are  promised 
another  flower  show  in  1909.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  most  welcome,  as  they  will  have  more  time  to 
prepare  and  obt  lin  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
the  work  required,  as,  though  the  last  show  was 
splendid  both  as  regards  quality  and  effect,  I  feel 
sure  the  one  promised  will  be  a  horticultural 
triumph.  With  regard  to  next  year's  show,  I 
would  ask  the  Editor  to  continue,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  small  classes  to  encourage  amateurs  with 
gardens  somewhat  limited  in  size — indeed,  it 
possible,  to  favour  this  class — as  these  exhibitors 
are  a  large  class  and  require  more  encouragement 
than  larger  exhibitors  who  show  frequently. 
But  by  this  I  do  not  depreciate  tlie  latter,  as  the 
exhibits  staged  on  the  last  occasion  were  equal  to 
any  at  the  leading  summer  shows.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  a  limit  be  placed  in  some  of  the 
vegetable  classes.  In  a  few  cases  I  noticed  there 
was  quantity  in  excess  of  quality — I  mean,  too 
many  varieties,  whereas  fewer  would  have  been 
much  better,  as  it  would  save  carriage,  space 
and  time  in  many  ways.  To  get  a  dozen  good 
dishes  requires  considerable  care. — AM.\TBnB. 
[We  thank  our  correspondent  very  much  for 
his  kindly  remarks,  which  shall  have  our  fullest 
consideration.       We    welcome    any    suggestions 


our  readers  care  to  make  before  issuing  the 
schedule. — Kd.] 

Lilac   floweriniT  in   the   open.— I 

send  a  piece  of  Lilac  cut  to-day  (October  14)  ; 
several  trees  are  full  of  buds.  I  have  not  pre- 
viously seen  Lilac  bloom  out  of  doors  at  this 
time  of  year. — A.  H. ,  Storrington,  Sussex. 

Hedychium  grardnerianum.  -  This 

beautiful  flower,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and 
commonly  known  as  the  Garland  Flower,  is  not 
met  with  in  gardens  as  often  as  it  deserves.  The 
handsome  flower-spikes,  with  their  delicious  per- 
fume, make  it  a  most  suitable  plant  for  the  con- 
servatory, especially  where  such  structures  adjoin 
the  mansion.  A  plant  now  in  flower  here,  with 
three  fully-developed  spikes,  each  carrying  fifty 
or  more  flowers,  is  an  object  of  great  admiration. 
— G.  Johnson,  The  Gardens,  Durley  Lodije, 
Bishops    Wallham. 

GalanthUS  Olgae— Mr.  F.  Herbert 
Cliapman  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  he  cannot 
see  that  the  flowers  of  this  species  differ  at  all 
from  G.  nivalis,  as,  like  several  other  autumnal- 
flowering  Snowdrops,  it  appears  to  be  simply  a 
form  of  our  common  Snowdrop.  It  is  a  Snowdrop 
I  had  for  a  few  years,  but  lost  in  some  way  or 
other.  In  common  with  other  Snowdrops  of 
autumnal  habit,  it  blooms  before  the  leaves 
come,  and  should  therefore  be  carpeted  with 
some  low-growing  plant  or  planted  in  grass.  It 
comes  from  Mount  Taygeras,  in  Greece,  and  is 
there  said  to  flower  in  October.  After  the  first 
year  it  was  usually  a  little  later  than  that  with 
me. — S.  Aknott. 

Late  Peas. — In  The  GARDE^(  for  the 
loth  inst. ,  page  490,  one  of  your  readers  men- 
tioned Carter's  Michaelmas  Pea  as  a  good  late 
variety.  I  have  to-day  (October  13)  picked  a 
fine  dish  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  the  growth  is  as 
green  as  one  could  wish  to  have  ;  also  I  have 
Sutton's  Satisfaction  and  Sutton's  Latest  of  All 
in  full  bearing  and  looking  the  picture  of  health, 
and  if  frost  does  not  set  in  I  shall  have  Peas  for  at 
least  three  weeks.  I  used  a  lot  of  Vaporite  in 
the  soil  before  opening  the  trenches  for  the  Peas, 
and  I  believe  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  plants 
being  so  green  and  vigorous. — John  Taylor, 
Allty/erin,  Xantuaredi;/. 

Precocious  Elms  at  Worthing*.— 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  here 
in  Worthing  is  an  avenue  of  young  Elms  liright 
with  the  green  of  leaves  that  have  anticipated 
normal  events  by  some  six  mouths,  and  I  have 
noticed,  in  one  garden,  an  Almond,  a  Deutzia 
and  a  Spinel  in  the  same  confiding  condition. 
In  Paris  the  same  phenomenon  is  not  unusual  in 
the  case  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  very  rarely  in  this  country  has  the 
Elm  borne  two  crops  of  leaves  in  the  same  year. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  contributa 
their  knowledge  on  the  subject. — Reginald 
Rankin. 

Genista  mantica. — This  pleasing  Broom 
is  again  in  bloom,  after  having  flowered  well  for 
a  long  time  in  early  and  late  summer,  and  its 
clusters  of  good  yellow  flowers  are  especially 
welcome  in  October.  An  Italian  species,  it  is 
yet  quite  hardy  in  my  garden,  where  it  is  now 
forming  good  bushes  of  deep  green  leaves,  plenti- 
fully supplemented  by  the  clusters  of  flowers 
already  mentioned.  It  apparently  delights  in  a 
sunny  position  and  rather  dry  soil.  Although 
quite  hardy,  it  appears  to  like  a  little  shelter 
from  cutting  winds,  as  a  plant  I  have  which  is 
partially  protected  from  cold  winds  by  other 
shrubs  is  much  more  thriving  than  one  which  is 
quite  exposed  and  in  a  place  which  receives  the 
full  blast  of  the  coldest  air  we  have  here.  The 
latter  is  rather  badly  out  at  times,  but  invariably 
recovers  as  the  summer  comes  on.  This  Broom  is 
sometimes  to  be  procured  as  Carniola  mantica. — 
S.   Arnott,  Sunnymcad,  Dumfries. 

Sweet-scented  Roses.— In  answer  to 

your  correspondent  who  asks  for  the  names  of 
Roses  remarkable  for  fragrance,  I  have  found  in 
my  garden  that  Dupuy  Jamain,  La  France  de  '89 
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and  General  Jacqueminot  are  very  sweet.  Le 
Progres,  too,  and  Lauretta  Messimy  have  a  very 
delicate  scent,  but  these  are  more  elusive  than 
the  three  first  named  in  their  perfume. — Mabel 
A.  G.  L)iLL,  Dorset. 

I  beg  to  send  my  list  of  Roses  which   I 

consider  most  fragrant,  but  we  liave  to  remember 
that  soil  and  situation  greatly  modify  scent  as 
well  as  colour.  Here  the  soil  is  practically  worth- 
less, and  the  whole  of  my  beds  are  made  up  to  a 
depth  of  '2j  feet  to  3  feet  with  artificial  soil,  a 
mixture  of  meadow  loam,  yellow  loam,  leaf-mould, 
manure  and  green  marl,  mostly  carted  from  various 
distances ;  subsoil,  sand.  I  have  about  1,00(1  Rose 
trees.  I  may  mention  that  no  hand-picking  of 
caterpillars  or  cures  for  aphides  are  needed  here  ; 
an  army  of  tits — great,  blue,  marsh  and  cole — do 
all  the  work,  with  willow  wrens  and  even  wasps 
when  feeding  their  grubs  ;  I  feed  birds  all  the 
year  round  The  most  fragrant  Roses,  in  open 
ground  only  :  Common  Provence  (Cabbage)  and 
common  Moss,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  Bourbon,  and, 
what  I  consider  an  identical  Rose,  Marchioness 
of  Lome,  the  former  excellent  as  a  standard  ; 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colorab,  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  La 
France  when  well  fed  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  strong 
Tea'  scent  I  do  not  care  for  ;  Mme.  Berard,  when 
it  will  open  well,  too  full  ;  Mart-jhal  Niel,  on 
warm  wall ;  Mme.  Engine  Verdier,  rather  deli- 
cate, lovely  ;  Pink  Rover,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
all  the  Gallica  Roses,  especially  Village  Maid  : 
Conrad  F.  Meyer,  rugosa ;  Rose  a  parf um  de  I'Haj', 
rugosa ;  Jersey  Beauty,  wichuraiana,  half-open 
buds,  a  wild  Rose  scent ;  and  for  sweet  foliage 
the  Penzance  Briars,  especially  Lady  Penzance.  — 
G.  Robinson,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

ROSl  Vepaehuren. — in  reference  to  the 
articles  in  The  Garden  for  the  10th  inst.,  on 
Roses  grown  in  a  South  Bucks  garden,  I  should 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  the  writer,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Shackle,  would  say  through  your  columns  where 
Rosa  Verschuren  may  be  procured,  as  I  cannot 
find  it  in  any  of  my  catalogues. — A.  Saunders 

A  good  crop  of  Melons.— The  illus- 
tration shows  a  crop  of  Sutton's  Best  of  All 
Melon  grown  on  the  stage  in  a  span-roofed  house  at 
Paddockhurst  Gardens,  Sussex.  The  house  is 
'26  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide.  The  plants  are 
grown  in  wooden  boxes  the  length  of  the  house, 
and  14  inches  deep  and  the  same  wide.  The 
Melons  are  planted  1  foot  9  inches  apart,  and 
each  carries  from  four  to  five  fruits  of  good  size 
and  excellent  flavour.  These,  perhaps,  take  more 
water  by  being  planted  in  shallow  boxes,  but 
canker  and  stem-rotting  are  done  away  with.  For 
early  and  late  supplies  bottom-heat  is  essential, 
and  too  much  manure  under  them  is  often  the 
cause  of  failure. — A.  B.  Wadds. 

Rose  Isabella  Gray.— In  reply  to  Mr. 
Kemp  (page  469),  I  would  suggest  that  he  write 
to  M.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Roseraie  de  I'Hay 
(Seine),  for  the  above-named  Rose.  I  notice 
the  variety  occurs  in  the  catalogue  which  this 
gentleman  issues  for  private  circulation.  If  he 
could  not  supply  plants  it  is  possible  that  buds 
or  grafts  could  be  obtained.  Someone  should 
take  up  the  hobby  of  reviving  some  of  these  old 
golden  Roses.  I  fancy  they  would  surprise  many 
present-day  rosarians.  It  is  true  they  were 
difficult  to  grow  ;  but  then  the  ardent  rosarian 
would  surmount  these  difficulties.  In  the  "Rose 
Garden,"  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Paul,  Isabella 
Gray  or  Miss  Gray  is  described  as  "  flowers  deep 
yellow,  large  and  full,  form  globular,  growth 
vigorous.  A  good  climbing  Rose  under  glass." 
The  subject  of  budding  Marechal  Niel  upon 
other  Roses  is  one  full  of  interest.  My  father 
was  one  of  the  first  to  bud  Marechal  Niel  on  to 
another  Rose.  He  used  the  yellow  Banksian  as 
his  stock,  and  he  informs  me  that  the  buds  pro- 
duced marvellous  blooms  the  first  year,  and  created 
quite  a  furore  when  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  This  was  about  the  second  year  after 
Marechal  Niel  was  introduced.     In  The  Garden, 


May  7,  1881,  there  is  an  account  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hovey,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  of  a  Marechal 
Niel  budded  on  to  a  plant  of  Solfaterre,  this 
latter  being  on  its  own  root,  and  one  gathers  from 
this  article  that  he  had  a  great  success  with  the 
Marechal  in  this  way  ;  but  the  experiment  was 
carried  out  under  glass.  I  wonder  it  anyone  has 
tried  the  R.  indica  stock  for  Marechal  Niel.  Mr. 
William  Robinson  informed  me  recently  that  he 
had  seen  a  marvellous  plant  of  that  superbly- 
coloured  Rose  Georges  Schwartz  budded  on  this 
stock  ;  but  this,  I  believe,  was  in  France.  Here,  in 
England,  we  should  need  to  plant  the  R.  indica 
under  glass  and  then  bud  the  Marechal  upon  it,  as 
the  stock  is  not  hardy.  If  the  R.  indica  answers 
so  well  as  a  stock,  why  should  not  the  common 
China  also  be  employed  '!  This  could  be  grown 
outdoors  against  a  south  or  west  wall.  If  we 
can  once  obtain  the  riglit  stock,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  immunity  of  the  Marechal  from  canker, 
we  shall  accomplish  much. — P. 

Roses  with  malformed  centres.— 

I  have  been  much  struck  of  recent  years  by  what 
I  believe  is  a  growing  tendency  for  our  Roses  to 
come  what   we  locally  call  "quartered,"  or,  in 


MESSRS.  WM.  PAUL  AND 
SON'S  WALTHAM  CROSS 
NURSERIES. 

WE  recently  spent  a  most  pleasant 
afternoon  in  the  extensive  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and  Son  at  Waltham  Cross 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  stocks  of  Roses,  hardy 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  which  will  be  sent  to  customers 
during  the  present  planting  season.  The  nur- 
series are  situated  about  twelve  miles  from 
London  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  trains 
running  thither  in  about  half-an-hour. 

The  Roses,  of  course,  attracted  us  first,  and 
the  extent  to  which  these  are  grown  needs  seeing 
to  be  realised.  Of  pot  Roses  there  are  many 
thousands,  and  we  were  particularly  interested 
in  some  healthy-looking  batches  which  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
flowers   from   now  onwards  until  well  into  the 
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other  words,  with  a  split  or  confused  centre.  In 
carefully  examining  the  blooms  in  even  a  first- 
prize  box  at  any  of  our  leading  shows,  this  defect 
appears  to  me  to  be  increasingly  apparent,  and 
not  considered  the  serious  blemish  it  was  at  one 
time  looked  upon  to  be.  Some  varieties  seem 
much  more  prone  to  this  malformation  than 
others,  and  one  of  the  greatest  sinners  in  this 
respect  with  me  is  J.  B.  Clark.  What  is  the  real 
cause  of  this  distortion  of  the  bloom  '!  At  one 
time  I  thought  the  solution  lay  in  injudicious 
disbudding ;  but,  if  so,  why  does  Frau  Karl 
Drusohki,  disbudded  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  J.  B.  Clark,  always  come  with  a  perfect 
centre  V  Then,  again,  I  have  wondered  if  hard 
pruning  has  something  to  do  with  it  ;  but  I  find 
that  some  plants  I  purposely  pruned  lightlj'  were 
quite  as  addicted  to  the  bad  habit.  Perhaps  a 
too  rich  soil  may  be  a  contributory  cause,  and, 
lastly,  possibly  extreme  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture, retarding  and  accelerating  the  flow  of  sap 
alternately,  may  lie  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other 
readers  on  this  somewhat  important  subject. — 
B.  W.  Price. 


new  year  with  only  the  temperature  of  a  warm 
greenhouse.  These  plants  need  no  pruning  or 
repotting,  a  little  judicious  feeding  with  the 
temperature  named  above  being  practically  all 
they  require.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward 
(a  very  delightful  Rose,  with  the  colour  of 
William  Allen  Richardson),  Catherine  Mermet, 
Hugo  Roller  and  Marie  van  Houtte  were  a  few 
that  we  noticed  doing  particularly  well. 

Of  Roses  in  pots  for  forcing  early  next  spring 
we  inspected  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
exceedingly  healthy  plants,  among  them  being 
several  houses  filled  with  Ramblers  in  pots  for 
providing  the  magnificent  pillars  of  blooms  such 
as  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  at  the  Temple 
Show.  Judging  by  the  firm,  well-ripened  rods, 
many  of  which  were  over  20  feet  in  length,  these 
plants  will  provide  a  rare  optical  feast  next 
spring.  We  noticed  a  very  fine  lot  of  plants  of 
the  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  which  is  an  excellent 
companion  for  its  pink  prototype. 

The  Roses  in  the  open  were  still  giving  some 
fine  late  autumn  blooms,  whicli  for  colour  and 
perfume  would  compare  favourably  with  the 
summer  flowers.     It  would  take  too  much  space 
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to  mention  them  individually,  hence  it  must 
suffice  if  we  say  that  all  the  best  varieties 
belonging  to  each  section  are  very  extensively 
grown,  and  all  were  in  the  best  possible  health. 
A  portion  of  the  nursery  devoted  to  all  the  old 
Roses — favourites  of  several  generations  past — 
was  of  considerable  interest  to  us,  those  which 
were  flowering  being  remarkable  for  their 
fragrance,  a  feature  which  is,  alas  I  too  often 
absent  in  our  beautifully-shaped  newer  Roses, 
and  which  may  be  likened  to  marble  statues. 
Many  good  varieties  have  been  raised  at  the 
Waltham  CroJS  Nurseries,  among  them  being  the 
well-known  Medea  and  the  newer  sorts  Hugo 
Roller,  Warrior,  Refulgence  (a  scarlet-flowered 
Hybrid  Sweet  Briar)  and  Elaine  (a  beautiful 
lemon  white  Hybrid  Tea).  A  large  quarter 
containing  some  thousands  of  plants  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  was  most  interesting. 

Camellias  are  still  fa\'ourites  with  many 
people,  and  Messrs.  Paul  have  one  of  the  largest 
stocks  in  the  country.  The  collection  consists  of 
nearly  3,000  plants  in  about  250  varieties,  the 
size  of  the  specimens  ranging  from  over  1.^  feet 
high  to  less  than  1  foot,  the  larger  ones  in 
particular  being  of  a  most  symmetrical  character. 
All  were  full  of  plump  buds,  which  promise  a 
good  display  of  flowers  later  on,  and  the  whole 
were  remarkably  free  from  insects. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  were  largely  in  evidence, 
both  in  pots  and  the  open  ground,  and  many  ot 
them  were  carrying  excellent  crops.  Pot  Vines 
are  specially  dealt  with,  and  we  saw  hundreds  of 
well-ripened  one  year  old  plants  ready  for 
sending  to  customers.  These  are  either  suitable 
for  fruiting  in  pots  or  for  planting  in  permanent 
borders,  and  the  plump  buds  and  solid  canes 
looked  capable  of  producing  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
if  grown  on  in  pots.  Plums,  Pears,  Apples, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs  and 
Cherries  are  all  grown  extensively  as  orchard 
house  trees,  the  plants  being  well  formed  and 
the  wood  thoroughly  ripened.  In  the  open  the 
fruit  trees  were  the  picture  of  health.  Long, 
yet  sturdy,  growths  were  the  rule,  the  soil  being 
especially  suitable  for  these  plants.  Trained 
trees  of  all  sorts  are  specially  dealt  with,  and  we 
noticed  many  beautiful  cordon,  fan-shaped  and 
espalier  specimens. 

Another  branch  of  horticulture  dealt  with  here 
in  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner  is 
the  culture  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
both  flowering  and  rich  -  foliaged  types  being 
taken  in  hand.  The  methods  of  propagating 
these  at  Waltham  Cross  are  different  to  those 
usually  adopted,  everything  that  it  is  possible  to 
treat  thus  being  raised  on  its  own  roots.  This 
may,  to  the  uninitiated,  seem  a  trivial  matter, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  important  one. 
Many  of  us  have  bought,  say,  choice  varieties  of 
Lilacs  to  find,  in  the  course  of  a  tew  years,  that 
the  common  stock  on  which  they  have  been 
worked  has  superseded  the  good  variety,  eventu- 
ally killing  it  outright.  With  a  plant  on  its  own 
roots  such  a  catastrophe  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
Another  point  in  favour  of  plants  raised  by 
layerings  or  cuttings  is  that  they  are  aljsolutely 
true  and  regular  in  habit.  Where  seedling  trees, 
for  example,  are  used  for  the  formation  of  an 
avenue,  the  chances  are  very  great  tliat  some 
will  grow  faster  than  others  and  differ  to  some 
extent  in  other  ways,  but  trees  from  layers,  as 
stated  above,  will  be  quite  true  and  regular. 
Maples,  Philadelphuses,  Lilacs,  Poplars,  Willows, 
Acacias,  Lavenders,  Buddleias,  Beeches,  orna- 
mental Thorns,  Crab  Apples  and,  indeed,  all  kinds 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  are  fully  stocked,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  the  firm  an 
order  which  it  could  not  execute.  The  business 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Paul,  who  is  one  of  the  keenest  horticul- 
turists of  the  present  day,  and  whose  untiring 
energy  maintains  the  Hrm  in  the  high  position  it 
has  so  long  occupied.  The  catalogues  puVjlished 
by  the  firm  and  dealing  with  the  various 
branches  mentioned  above  are  well  worth 
perusal. 
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FOR  a  working  -  man  and  his  family 
possessing  a  fair  -  sized  garden,  I 
question  if  we  have  a  more  useful  or 
valuable  fruit  than  the  Gooseberrj'. 
It  will  grow  equally  as  well  in  the 
coldest  and  most  northern  part  of 
Britain  as  it  does  in  the  Midlands  or  the  South, 
or  even  better.  It  is,  I  consider,  the  most 
certain  cropper  and  the  most  prolific  of  any 
fruit  we  have,  and  the  accompanying  illustration 
goes  to  prove  this.  It  is  the  earliest  available 
fruit  of  the  year  for  cooking  purposes  when 
picked  green,  and  when  planted  in  different 
aspects  it  will  supply  a  delicious  and  health- 
giving  food  for  many  months  in  the  year.  As 
a  preserve  it  may  be  enjoyed  all  the  year  round, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  fruits,  when  it 
is  invaluable  to  the  poor  for  puddings  or  to 
spread  on  bread  when  butter  is  dear  and  often  out 
of  the  question.  No  wonder  our  Government 
has  hastened  to  enact  a  law  for  its  protection 
from  the  much-dreaded  American  Gooseberry 
mildeiv. 

The  larger  varieties  are  invaluable  for  growing 
for  market  when  picked  in  a  green  state  or 
when  ripe,  as  they  give  a  greater  bulk  and 
weight  per  acre  than  the  smaller  varieties, 
and  consequently  yield  a  better  cash  return. 

The  Gooseberry  may  be  grown  as  a  bush, 
standard,  cordon  or  espalier.  There  are  many 
rubbishy  corners  in  cottage  and  other  gardens 
lying  idle,  besides  being  a  nuisance  and  an 
eyesore,  where  the  Gooseberry  bush  if  planted 
would  thrive  exceedingly  well.  It  likes  a  deep, 
rather  heavy  soil  and  a  cool  position,  and  does 
not  object  to  a  little  shade  ;  but  it  will  grow  in 
any  fairly  good  garden  soil  except  that  which  is 
very  thin  and  hot.  It  is  also,  perhaps,  the 
easiest  of  all  fruit  trees  to  propagate.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  means  ot  cuttings,  and  the 
best  time  to  put  them  in  is  the  last  week  in 
October.  Choose  well-ripened  shoots  of  last 
year's  growth  of  the  variety  it  is  desired  to 
increase,  taking  them  off  the  tree  at  their 
junction  with  the  older  wood.  Denude  the 
lower  part  of  the  shoot  of  all  the  buds  to  the 
extent  of  8  inches,  and  cut  off  the  top  of  the 
shoot  to  within  four  buds  of  the  denuded  part, 
leaving  the  buds  on  this  part,  as  in  due  time 
these  will  form  the  bush.  The  cuttings  will  then 
measure  about  12  inches  in  length.  They  should 
be  inserted  in  fairly  good  soil  6  inches  deep  and 
4  inches  apart  and  firmly  trodden  in,  and  the 
position  in  which  they  are  fixed  should  be  shaded 
from  midday  sun.  By  the  following  October 
they  will  be  sturdy,  well-rooted  little  bushes, 
and  should  be  replanted  in  an  open  quarter 
where  they  can  have  more  room.  The  following 
year  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  in  their  perma- 
nent quarters  at  distances  apart  for  the  larger 
varieties  of  6  feet  and  the  smaller  4  feet. 

In  small  gardens  a  very  good  way  of  growing 
the  Gooseberry  is  to  train  the  bushes  as  espaliers 
in  rows  across  the  garden  or  by  the  side  of  walk", 
where  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  hiding  the 
vegetable  crops  at  a  time  when  they  are  decaying 
— not  always  a  pleasant  sight  to  see.  The  fruit 
grown  in  this  way  is  more  exposed  to  light  and 
air,  and  consequently,  in  my  opinion,  much 
improved  in  quality  and  flavour. 

I  give  below  a  selection  of  twelve  large 
varieties  suitable  for  market  work,  and  twelve 
smaller  for  dessert : 

Larce  Varieties. 
Red. — Beauty,  very  large  and  a  great  bearer  ; 
Crown  Bob,  one  of  the  largest  and  the  earliest 
ready  for  picking  green ;  Lancashire  Lad,  a 
great  favourite  for  market ;  and  Whinham's 
Industry,  considered  by  many  the  best  of  all  for 
market  purposep. 


While.  — Of  all  these  no  doubt  the  best  is  Lancer; 
Lady  Ijeicester,  a  fine  variety  with  golden  tinge 
when  ripe,  flavour  excellent  ;  Whitesmith,  in- 
dispensable in  any  collection. 

Orcen. — British  Queen  is  among  the  best  of  the 
large  greens,  Telegraph  being  also  very  good. 

Yel/oii'. — Keepsake  :  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
ready  to  pick  green  for  market  ;  it  is  a  hand- 
some and  popular  Gooseberry.  Leveller,  an 
enormous  bearer  and  early  ;  and  Langley  Beauty, 
rich  gohlen  yellow,  flavour  rich  and  delicious. 

Small  Varieties  for  Dessert. 

Red  — Ironmonger,  rich  flavour,  fine  for 
bottling  ;  Red  Champ igne,  Djbson's  Seedling 
and  VVarrington.  The  latter  is  fine  for  pre- 
serving and  for  late  dessert. 

Ore.en. — Greengage,  Langley  Gage  (one  of  the 
best  in  every  respect),  and  Green  Gascoigne. 

Yellow. — Golden  Drop,  one  of  the  earliest ; 
Golden  Lion,  a  late  and  valuable  variety  ;  and 
Yellow  Ball,  very  smi,ll  but  delicious. 

White. — Bright  Venus  and  Whitesmith.  The 
Utter  is  rather  large,  but  on  account  of  its 
splendid  flavour  must  not  be  omitted  from  a  list 
of  dessert  varieties.  Owen  Thomas. 


SWEET    PEA    NOTES. 

Aldersey — Its  Ow.ser,  Its  Gardens  and  Its 
Sweet  Peas. 

IT  is  impossible  to  write  about  the  Aldersey 
Sweet  Peas  without  a  big  introduction  all 
about  their  originator  and  the  lovely 
gardens  where  they  have  their  liome. 
Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey  has  all  his  life  been  a 
gardener,  and  so  it  was  not  surprising 
that  when  he  came  to  live  at  the  H.iU  alter  his 
father's  death  that  he  should  set  to  work  to 
improve,  or  probably  it  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  to  say  to  recreate,  the  old  gardens.  Not 
far  from  the  house  there  is  a  large  square  high- 
walled  kitchen  garden,  which  serves  as  a  sort  ot 
centre  for  everything,  for  round  about  it  on 
three  sides  are  bright  borders  and  green  lawns 
and  old  spreading  trees  and  a  delightful  rock 
garden  full  of  good  things,  and  all  so  deftly 
arranged  and  its  wide  paths  so  cunningly 
devised.  Alas  !  it  is  necessary  that  these  should 
be  so,  for  otherwise  their  owner  would  never  be 
able  to  visit  his  treasures.  He  is,  sad  to  say,  an 
invalid  and  is  obliged  to  do  all  his  gardening 
from  a  Bath-chair.  Had  I  not  known  I  would 
never  have  imagined  that  it  was  so,  and  as  I 
stood  looking  on  the  beautiful  arrangement  of 
plants  and  shrubs  there  came  involuntarily  into 
my  mind  the  old  chestnut  of  the  temperance 
reformer,  who,  boasting  of  a  friend  who  had 
died  at  a  good  old  age  because,  as  he  said,  of  his 
teetotal  principles,  was  somewhat  nonplussed 
when  a  voice  from  the  audience  shouted  out 
"  Aye,  man,  just  think  how  long  he  would  have 
lived  if  he  had  taken  something." 

It  was  on  one  ot  the  few  sunny  days  at  the 
end  of  August  that  I  was  there,  and  the  rockery 
was  quite  bright  and  gay.  There  were  small 
sheets  of  the  rose  -  flo  wered  Silene  Schafta, 
colonies  of  both  the  rose  and  white  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum  and  the  little  crimson  irid  Ano- 
matheca  cruenta,  trailing  tresses  of  the  Sham- 
rock Pea,  Parochetus  communis,  bushes  of  Sun 
Roses  (Helianthemum),  which  had  been  cut  back 
as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  was  over,  various 
Veronicas,  notably  V.  Bidwillii  and  V.  canesoens, 
several  Campanulas,  Lippia  nodiflora,  Trioyrtis 
hirta  (the  quaint  pinkish  Toad  Lily),  Polygonum 
capitatum  with  its  curious  V-shaped  markings 
on  the  leaves  and  pink  flowers,  Scabiosa  Ptero- 
oephala,  Cotula  reptans  and  many  more  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Flowering  shrubs  are  a  distinct  feature,  and 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  some  of  the  best. 
Krythrina  Crista-galli  is  only  put  out  for  the 
summer,  but  all  the  others  are  growing  outside 
without  any  protection.  Jasminum  primulinum 
and  Solanum  jasminoides  are  seemingly  at  home 
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in  a  sheltered  corner.  Garrj  a  elliptioa,  Rhodo- 
typos  kerrioides,  Romneya  Coulteri  in  large 
bushes,  Spirtea  bracteata,  S.  Van  Houttei, 
^'eronica  hulkeana,  Olearia  stellulata,  Baddleiaa 
Colvillei,  lindleyana  and  variabilis  veitohiana, 
Carpenteria  californioa,  Ceanothus  in  about 
half-a-dozeu  varieties,  Cistus  in  variety  and 
Coronilla  Emerua  are  enough  to  mention  to  sliow 
how  many  they  are  and  how  wide  their  range. 
Mr.  Aldersey  takes  a  great  interest  in  Daffodils, 
and  the  long  border,  which,  by  the  way,  is  about 
5  yards  wide,  on  the  outside  of  the  west  wall  of 
the  garden  is  wholly  given  up  to  them.  He  has 
a  fine  collection,  including  some  of  his  own  raising. 
He  is  a  great  hybridiser  and  raiser  of  seedlings, 
and  Carnations,  Gladioli  and  herbaceous  Phloxes 
have  in  turn  attracted  him.  At 
present  he  has  a  grand  lot  "f 
these  latter,  all  of  them  of  suiiie 
shade  of  pink.  Evelyn,  a  lovely 
dwarf  salniouy  pink,  was  ex- 
hibited this  year  at  Shrewsbury 
and  gained  an  award  of  merit. 
Personally,  I  thought  a  taller 
one  called  Eleanor  even  moie 
attractive  for  a  garden.  Jr.  has 
a  conspicuous  white  eye  with 
which  to  brighten  up  the  whole 
truss  The  pink,  too,  is  of  a 
very  pleasing  shade.  Thiee 
glorious  plants  of  Clematis,  w  hieh 
were  a  mass  of  bloom  on  the 
south  wall,  must  be  noted  before 
we  pass  the  portal  of  what  was 

obviously  once  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, but  which  is  now  only  one 

in  name.      Here  are  all  kinds  of 

herbaceous  plants  in  nursery  beds 

and  here  ate  endless  clumps  and 

patches  of  the  now  famous  Alder- 
sey Sweet  Peas.      Unfortunately 

for  me,  they  were  past  their  b<  s' , 

but   I  was  able   to  imagine   t'ru 

feast  that  Mr.   Burpee  and   Mr. 

Sydenham   had   when    liny  saw 

them  earlier  in  tlie  season. 

It   is   a  long    lime  from   1893, 

when  Mr.  Aldersey  grew  his  first 

Sweet  Peas — twelve  of  Eckford's 

best  varieties — to  1907,  when  the 

untiring  efforts  of  twelve  seasons' 

hybridising  first  met  with  public 

recognition,  and    were    crowned 

with  two  awards  of  merit  at  the 

great   Shrewsbury  show.       Poor 

health   and    such    a   disaster   as 

overtook  him  in  the  wet  season 

of   1901,   when  his  seed  harvest 

entirely  failed  and  left  him  after 

all  his  years  of  labour  with   only 

one  of  his  own  raising — Mother 

o'   Pearl,   an  old  type,  lavender 

grey  in  colour,  hooded  in  shape, 

but    very    sweet  —  would    hive 

danrped   the   energy   of   miny  a 

rnair,     but,    Phu'iiix-like,     Hugh 

Aldersey  iiDise  from  the  ashes  of 

the  pa^t,  and  with  the  practical 

experience      that     comes      from 

failure  (he  had  made,  he  told  me, 

too    many   crosses    and    planted 

far  too  thickly),  and  the  allure- 
ment of  Silas  Cole's  beautiful  new  type  of  flower 

(Spencer),  he  again  set  to  work  to  raise  more  new 

ones,   and   the  net    result  to-day  is  a   batch  of 

eighteen  very  charming  varieties. 

Many  of  them  were  shown  at  Shrewsbury  last 

month  in  Messrs.    R.    Sydenham's  stand,   but  I 

wish  they  had  not  been  put  in  their  rustic  tible 

decorations,  for  I  nearly  missed  them. 

The  best  and  most  distinct  of  these  eighteen  will 

in  due  course  be  put  on  the  market  by  Messrs. 

Sydenham,  but  from  some  correspondence  which 

I  have  had  with   the   head  of   the  firm  it  will 

not  be  just  yet.     The  stocks  are  not  fixed,  and 

very  properly  and  very   wisely  Mr.    Sydenham 

will  not  flood  the  market  with  what  I  call  nothing 


but  "named  mixtures  "  if  he  can  avoid  it.  There 
are  too  many  of  these  already.  They  make  au 
old  grower  like  myself  long  for  the  days  of  old 
Henry  Eckford  to  come  over  again.  I  think  I 
had  almost  every  variety  he  sent  out,  and  I 
hardly  ever  found  a  rogue. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Aldersey  Peas 
with  the  raiser's  own  description.  I  ought  to  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Mother  o'  Pearl,  they 
are  all  of  the  Spencer  type  :  Amethyst,  lilac, 
flushed  rose  ;  Coral,  rose  self  ;  Cowrie,  pale  pink 
on  cream  ground ;  Flamingo,  two  shades  of 
cirmine  red,  the  standard  being  the  darker; 
Helen  Grosvenor  (award  of  merit,  Shrewsbury, 
1907),  orange  rose  flushed  with  gold  on  a 
cream    ground,    an     improved     Helen     Lewis ; 
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Jarjoon,  lilac  self ;  Mother  o'  Pearl,  lavender 
grey,  old  type,  hooded ;  Moonstone,  light 
lavender,  a  flush  of  pink  in  the  standard  ; 
Opal,  light  lavender  self,  a  waved  Nina 
Balfour  ;  Pearl,  silvery  white  ;  Red  Admiral, 
cerise ;  Romani  Rani  (English,  Gipsy  Lady), 
cream,  heavily  flushed  with  salmon  pink  ;  Ruby, 
not  unlike  St.  (ieorge,  without  the  magenta 
shade  in  the  wings,  and  produces  flowers  instead 
if  tendrils;  Scotch  Pearl,  lavender,  both  wings 
and  standards  flushed  with  rose  ;  Seashell,  bright 
rose  on  cream  ground  ;  Sylvia  Lee  (award 
of  merit,  Shrewsbury,  1907),  bright  salmon 
rose  standard  and  wings  ;  Topaz,  primrose ; 
Tortoiseshell,  prawn  colour.        Joseph  Jacob, 


HERE  is  a  wealth  of  good  green  vege- 
tables obtainable  all  through  the 
winter  months  if  those  kinds  are 
grown  which  are  reliable.  Of  course, 
at  this  season  I  can  only  briefly  note 
cultural  details,  but  mention  of 
some  vegetables  that  are  not  grown  as  much  as 
they  deserve  should  prove  of  interest  to 
amateurs.  A  great  many  growers  are  not  able 
to  force  such  plants  as  Seakale,  Asparagus  and 
other  kinds  of  vegetables,  so  that 
I  shall  not  touch  upon  these, 
but  those  kinds  that  are  easily 
grown  and  give  a  long  supply. 

The  useful  Celeriac  is  a  vege- 
table that  the  amateur  can  grow 
to  perfection  and  at  a  small  cost; 
indeed,  it  is  less  troublesome,  if 

1  may  use  the  term,  than  Celery, 
as  there  is  far  less  labour  and 
food  required,  and  the  plant  is 
hardier  and  gives  a  crop  from 
November  to  April.  The  seed 
is  sown  early  in  the  spring 
somewhat  like  Celery,  and  the 
plants  grown  on  and  planted  out 
in  deeply-dug,  well-manured  land 
in   rows   or  drills  (not  trenches) 

2  feet  apart.  Unlike  Celery,  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied,  it  makes 
a  bulbous  growth  like  a  large 
knob,  and  this  is  the  edible 
portion.  It  has  a  distinct  Celery 
flavour.  When  fully  grown  the 
roots  are  trimmed  and  stored  in 
soil  or  sand  in  a  cool  place,  much 
the  same  as  Beetroot  or  other 
roots,  but  I  have  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  drawn  some 
soil  up  to  the  plants  and  thus 
wintered  them  in  the  open,  just 
covering  them  with  litter  in 
severe  weather.  I  have  found 
Erfurt,  Prague  and  the  Large 
Knob  the  best.  Celeriac  is  also 
valuable  as  a  salad.  Boiled  and 
sliced  like  Beetroot  it  is  deli- 
cious, and  it  may  be  used  in 
other  ways  as  a  salad.  As  a 
vegetable  the  common  mode  of 
cooking  is  to  boil  and  serve  with 
white  sauce,  but  it  is  delicious 
boiled  for  a  time  in  clear  water, 
then  finished  with  rich  stock  and 
served  hot,  or  partially  boiled 
and  then  cut  in  slices  or  large 
pieces  and  finished  in  butter. 

Endive,    such    as     the    Large 
Round  -  leaved    Batavian,     is    a 
splendid  winter  vegetable.     I  do 
not  advise  its  culture  in  the  same 
way  as  Celeriac  for  winter  sup- 
plies, but  in  the  autumn  it  is  far 
better   to   make   use   of   it  than 
allow  it  to  spoil,  and  when  boiled 
it  is  excellent. 
The  value  of  the  Cucumber  when  served  aa  a 
vegetable  is  usually  overlooked.     It  is  delicious  ; 
and  at  this  season  there  is  often  a  full  supply, 
and  they  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  a 
vegetable.     Couve  Tronchuda  is  a  vegetable  not 
much  used  in  this  country,  yet  it  is  excellent  in 
the   autumn.     It   is   more   commonly  known  as 
Seakale  Cabbage,  the  midrib  or  stalk  of  the  plant 
being  used  like  Seakale,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
heads  are  cut  and  boiled.     Like  Seakale,  it  grows 
freely  in  any  soil ;  but  to  get  fine  fleshy  leaves  it 
is  well  to  sow  in  the  spring  and  plant  out  in  good 
land  in   May   or   June   for   an   autumn   supply. 
Plant  2  feet   apart  between  the  rows  and  half 
that  distance  in  the  row, 
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Salsify  and  Scorzonera  are  two  distinct  vege- 
tables much  overlooked  by  amateurs,  yet  their 
culture  is  as  simple  as  that  of  Celeriac.  The  seed, 
if  sown  in  May  or  June,  will  give  fine  roots  for  the 
winter.  If  sown  too  soon,  both  these  plants,  and 
especially  the  last-named,  have  a  tendency  to  bolt 
or  run  to  seed,  so  that  the  dates  given  are  suffi- 
ciently early.  The  Salsify  has  the  larger  root, 
and  should  be  given  quite  2  feet  space  between 
the  rows ;  and  this  distance  is  also  suitable  for  the 
Scorzonera.  The  Mammoth  is  the  best  Salsify. 
The  roots  are  lifted  and  stored  like  Beetroot. 
It  is  a  great  favourite  on  the  Continent,  and 
may  be  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  Scorzonera,  a  black,  long 
root  with  a  very  peculiar  flavour,  quite  distinct 
from  other  vegetables,  and  often  much  liked  on 
this  account.  The  Large  Russian  is  the  best 
type  of  Scorzonera. 

Though  a  simple  vegetable,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  yellow  Turnips.  These 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  white  roots, 
and  they  remain  sound  all  through  the  winter. 
Golden  Ball  is  very  good,  also  Bobbie's  Golden  ; 
the  latter  is  a  splendid  keeper. 

I  have  not  dwelt  upon  green  vegetables,  such 
as  Borecoles,  Savoys  and  others  of  the  Brassica 
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PAMPAS    GRASS. 

FEW  hardy  plants  are  more  imposing  and 
handsome  in  the  autumn  than  Corta- 
deria  argentea,  popularly  called  the 
Pampas  Grass.  Our  illustration  of  a 
bed  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  its  value  and  beauty 
as  a  lawn  plant  when  boldly  grouped :  for  planting 
at  the  edge  of  woodland  or  shrubbery,  where  its 
waving  silvery  plumes  stand  out  strikingly 
against  the  dark  background,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
passed. For  some  years  subsequent  to  its  intro- 
duction in  1S4S  this  was  botanically  known  and 
still  is  often  met  with  in  gardens  as  Gynerium 
argenteum,  but  it  is  correctly  Cortaderia 
argentea.  Differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as 
to  the  necessity  for  changing  the  name  after  it 
has  once  become  thoroughly  fixed,  but  its  great 
beauty  at  this  season  of  the  year  affords  no  food 
for  controversy,  for  it  is  in  its  way  unapproach- 
able. A  good  healthy  tuft,  with  its  long, 
arching,  gracefully-disposed  leaves,  is  at  all 
seasons    decidedly     ornamental,    but    in     early 
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type.  The  Kales  are  so  well  known  that  I  need 
not  describe  them  ;  we  now  have  line  forms 
3f  the  Scotch,  such  as  Sutton's  Arctic  and 
others,  but  I  would  point  out  the  value  of 
the  true  winter  Cabbages.  These  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinary  spring  Cabbages  and  the 
Colewort  varieties.  The  latter  are  not  hardy 
enough  to  go  through  our  severe  winters,  as  when 
full  grown  they  split  badly,  and  this  spoils  the 
heads. 

The  most  hardy  variety  is  the  Christmas 
Drumhead,  a  medium -sized  flat  head  with 
very  short  stalk.  This  at  Christmas  is  almost 
equal  to  a  good  spring  Cabbage,  and  it  is  very 
hardy  and  remains  solid  and  good  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  should  be  sown  in  May  or 
.June  for  early  supplies.  St.  .John's  Day  is  a 
true  winter  Cabbage  and  a  very  good-flavoured 
variety.  There  is  also  a  new  winter  Cabbage 
called  Veitch's  Dru-nhead  Colewort,  which 
is  very  useful  for  its  small,  compact  growth 
and  excellent  flavour.  Much  more  might  be 
said  about  vegetables  for  autumn  and  winter 
supplies,  but  the  above  notes  will,  I  hope, 
arouse  interest  in  this  important  phase  of  kitchen 
gardening.  (!.  WvTiiEf. 


autumn,  when  overtopped  with  its  silvery 
plumes,  there  is  then  nothing  to  compare  with 
it.  Besides  the  ordinary  form  there  is  a  variety 
with  variegated  leaves,  and  another  in  which 
the  flower  panicles  are  pinkish.  This  variety, 
known  as  Rendatleri,  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
type,  but  from  its  distinct  appearance  it  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  most  gardens.  In  the  South 
of  England  the  Pampas  Grass  is  hardy,  but  in 
more  northern  districts  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
depended  upon  unless  protected.  The  New 
Zealand  Arundo  conspieua  (now  Cortaderia 
eonspicua),  though  less  imposing,  is  hardier  than 
the  Pampas  Grass,  and  may  therefore  be  planted 
in  colder  localities.  Even  this  is,  however,  in 
many  places  benefited  by  a  certain  amount  of 
protection.  Both  tlie  above-named  prefer  a 
good  deep  soil  with  ample  supplies  of  water 
during  the  growing  season,  but  stagnant  mois- 
ture in  winter  is  injurious. 


UNCOMMON    GARDEN    BULBS. 
There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  bulbous  plants 
that  are  not  often  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  yet 
which  would  considerably  add  to  their  interest 


and  attractiveness.  As  a  rule,  ordinary  culture 
would  suffice  for  them  ;  a  fairly  loamy  soil  is,  how- 
ever, all  the  better  for  being  enriched  with  a  little 
very  old  hot-bed  manure  and  mingled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  coarse  river  sand  or  roadside  grit. 
Then,  in  planting  bulbs,  sand  should  always  be 
used,  a  handful  beneath  each  of  the  smaller  kinds 
and  more  under  giant  bulbs,  such  as  the  Crown 
Imperial. 

The  white  Grape  Hyacinth  is  an  extremely 
dainty  little  flower,  seen  at  its  best,  perhaps, 
when  filling  a  small  bed  as  a  carpet  around 
groups  of  scarlet  Tulips  or  bright  rose  Hyacinths. 
A  fanciful  name  for  this  plant  is  Pearls  of  Spain  ; 
it  is  catalogued  as  Muscari  botryoides  album, 
and  is  not  costly.  Again,  the  white  Tassel 
Hyacinth  is  much  fairer  than  the  old  bluish 
violet  kind,  and  is  so  hardy  that  it  will  thrive 
almost  anywhere.  For  originality's  sake,  the 
Caucasian  Starch  Hyacinth  ( Muscari  paradoxum ) 
is  to  be  recommended,  for  its  colour  is  an  indigo 
so  deep  as  to  be  nearly  black. 

The  popularity  of  Solomon's  Seal,  especially 
for  shady  parts  of  the  garden ,  make  the  fact  that 
some  species  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  a 
surprising  one.  The  prettiest  is,  undoubtedly, 
Polygonatum  Thunbergii,  for  the  flowers  come  in 
fine  drooping  clusters  and  are  individually  large, 
white,  tipped  with  green,  while  the  imnipnse 
foliage  is  unusually  bright  in  tint.  This  is  about 
the  same  height  as  the  ordinary  variety,  Poly- 
gonatum multiflorum  ;  but  there  is  a  giant  sort, 
2.\  feet  tall,  that  would  have  a  handsome  efieet  in 
many  parts  of  the  garden,  under  trees,  upon 
banks,  or  springing  out  of  rockeries,  as  well  as 
forming  huge  groups  in  borders  or  for  bed 
centres ;  this  is  I^olygonatum  vertioillatum. 
Although  the  blossom  is  cream  instead  of  pure 
white,  it  is  very  sliowy  and  the  foliage  is 
remarkably  free.  None  of  these  bulbs,  or  roots, 
cost  more  than  a  few  pence  each,  and  are  cheaper 
by  the  dozen. 

Edgings  and  carpets  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  of  the  Lebanon  Squill,  a  flower  that 
becomes  very  dear  to  all  who  once  grow  it ;  there 
is  such  a  refreshing  clearness  about  the  stripes  of 
porcelain  blue  that  run  down  its  white  petals, 
and  the  colour-effect  from  a  slight  distance  is 
almost  lavender.  It  does  not  usually  exceed 
(i  inches  in  height,  but  flourishes  in  most  borders, 
giving  a  welcome  show  each  April. 

It  is  said  that  wherever  Liliums  thrive,  so,  too, 
will  Sanguinaria  canadensis  (the  Blood-root), 
which  is  a  lovely  pure  white,  gold-centred  little 
flower  ;  the  leaves  are  quite  handsome,  and  the 
best  way  to  use  this  bulbous  subject  is  as  a  carpet 
for  a  stretch  of  damp,  semi-shaded  soil.  The 
blossoms,  about  the  size  of  Primroses,  appf  ar  in 
profusion.  There  is  no  absolute  need  to  add 
peat  to  the  soil  ;  as  said  before,  the  ground  that 
does  for  Liliums  will  suit  these  bulbs  well  enough. 
Sohizostylis  coeeinea  ought  to  have  found  its 
way  into  all  gardens,  yet  it  has  not  done  so.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  few  flowers  of  the  bulbous  class 
that  do  not  begin  blooming  until  October,  and 
continues  often  during  November ;  for  this  reason 
alone  it  is  entitled  to  our  attention,  and  the 
flowers  themselves  are  very  beautiful,  set  in 
elegant  spikes  and  of  the  richest  scarlet-crimson. 
It  thrives  in  ordinary  borders,  and  does  well 
massed  between  shrubs  or  the  larger  herbaceous 
plants  :  grouped  with  late  white  Michaelmas 
Daisies  or  Chrysanthemums  it  can  give  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  that  season.  Bulbs 
cost  only  os.  for  fifty,  so  lavish  planting  can  be 
indulged  in.  Another  lovely  way  to  use  it  is  in 
groups  with  a  carpet  of  dwarf  white  Violas,  those 
that  are  of  excellent  bedding  habit,  eitlier  in 
beds  or  borders.  When  given  liquid  manure 
during  its  bud-forming  time  Schizostylis  coeeinea 
grows  to  a  magnificent  size.  Its  height  is  from 
1  ^  feet  to  2  feet. 

A  gem,  indeed,  is  the  Painted  Wood  Lily 
(Trillium  erythrocarpum),  and  one  that  can  be 
enjoyed  by  the  owner  of  a  sliaded  damp  garden. 
The  plant  grows  about  1  foot  high  and  has  snow 
white  flowers  blotched  on  each  petal  with  bright 
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crimson.  Trillium  grandiflorum  is  a  delightful 
all  white  large  bloomer  for  a  similar  position. 
Tulipa  vitellina  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
hundreds  of  hardy  or  herbaceous  Tulips  that  can 
be  left  undisturbed  where  once  planted.  Like 
most  of  the  others  it  blooms  during  May,  sending 
up  self  lemon  blooms  on  stems  20  inches  or  more 
in  length.  Its  value  for  cutting  or  as  a  garden 
adorner  can  be  at  once  realised.  A  late  Tulip  of 
the  same  class  is  Tulipa  Sprengeri,  but  this  bears 
orange  vermilion  blossoms  and  is  only  18  inches 
high.  A  smaller  but  remarkable  flower,  too,  is 
Tulipa  orphauidea,  for  the  petals  are  orange  and 
show  a  black  centre. 

Wherever  the  lesser  hardy  bulbous  plants  are 
loved,  the  familiar  Chionodoxas,  Scillas,  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  &c. ,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  Milla  (or  Triteleia) 
uniflora  violacea,  for  the  sake  of 
the  china  blue  shade  of  the 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are 
regularly  striped  with  violet.  It 
succeeds  on  the  level  as  well  a.s 
in  rockery  nooks,  has  a  sweet 
perfume  and  is  lasting  in  water. 
Probably  there  are  few  such 
inexpensive  ways  of  permanently 
improving  a  garden  as  by  plant- 
ing quantities  of  the  less  familiar 
bulbs  in  it  each  autumn.    K.  D 
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EEDS  of  Cyclamen  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  of  the  year  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  autumn 
sowing,  and,  if  a  succession  of  flowering 
plants  is  required,  sow  again  in  .January 
or  February.  Thoroughly  clean  the 
seed-pots  or  pans  and  provide  them  with  good 
drainage.  Fill  them  to  within  half-an-inch  of 
the  tops  with  a  prepared  soil  consisting  of  good 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand.  The  soil  should  be 
passed   through  a  quarter-inch  mesh  sieve  and 


LILTUM    SULPHUREUM. 

As  you  have  accepted  my 
photograph  of  Lilium  sul- 
phureum  (syn.  wallichianum), 
you  will  probably  like  to  hear 
how  I  grow  it  so  well.  I  find 
it  does  not  thrive  in  my  lieavy 
loam,  but  requires  peat,  and 
I  have  succeeded  with  it  for 
some  years.  This  season  it  is 
7  feet  '2  inches  in  height,  with 
fifteen  blooms  on  the  best  stem. 
It  usually  has  from  five  to  seven. 
I  stand  beside  it  to  show  the 
comparative  difference  in  my 
height — 5  feet  9  inches.  As  I 
daresay  you  know,  it  has  bulblets 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which 
take  three  years  to  become 
blooming  bulbs. 
Xcivton  Abbott.      G.  S.  Patev. 


COLOURED 
PLATE. 


PLATE      1859. 


LILIUM   SULPHUREUM 


FRILLED   PERSIAN 
CYCLAMEN. 

FOR  some  years  past 
Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  of  Reading  have 
devoted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time 
and  attention  to  the 
evolution  of  a  strain  of  fringed 
or  frilled  Persian  Cyclamen,  and 
their  labour  has  been  rewarded 
by  a  strain  which  will  now  come 
true  from  seeds.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  coloured 
plate  (which  has  been  prepared  from  flowers 
kindly  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton),  these  frilled 
varieties  possess  all  the  colour  gradations  of 
their  prototype,  and  they  will,  we  feel  sure,  soon 
become  great  favourites  for  the  decoration  of 
greenhouses  during  the  dull  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  Beautiful  as  the  plain  petalled 
forms  undoubtedly  are  with  their  varied  colours, 
there  is  still  room  for  these  more  ornamental 
frilled  flowers,  and  doubtless  before  many  years 
liave  passed  we  shall  find  the  same  colours  in 
these  as  in  the  ordinary  forms. 


;R0WING   in   the  garden   of   MR.  G.  S.  PATEY,  ALLER 
VIEW,    NEWTON   ABBOTT. 


Seed  sown  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  should 
!  be  placed  in  heat  at  once. 

The  Cyclamen  does  not  need  a  strong  heat,  but 
I  an  even  temperature  must  be  ensured,  as  extremes 
are  fatal.  A  light  position  and  a  temperature 
of  55°,  rising  to  60°  during  the  winter,  are 
suitable.  During  the  summer  a  light  shading 
may  be  necessary  during  a  spell  of  bright  weather, 
but  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  development  of  the  corms. 

The  seed  germinates  very  slowly  and  very 
irregularly,  some  plants  being  ready  for  removal 
before  many  of  the  others  have  started.  The 
plants  may  be  carefully  taken  from  the  seed- 
pots  as  they  become  ready  and  transferred  into 
others  2  inches  in  diameter,  using  a  compost  as 
advised  for  the  seed-pots.  As 
the  plants  grow  pot  them  into 
.3-inch  pots,  and  at  this  shift  use 
rather  less  sand  with  the  soil. 
In  potting  always  take  care  to 
leave  the  crown  of  the  corm 
clear.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  is 
a  good  place  for  the  young 
plants  at  this  period  of  their 
grcwth.  Do  not  allow  Cyclamen 
to  become  dry  at  any  time,  or  they 
will  quickly  fall  a  prey  to  aphis  ; 
should  this  appear  it  must  be 
checked  by  fumigation.  As  the 
spring  advances  give  air  to  the 
plants  to  encourage  a  sturdy 
growth,  but  in  doing  this  be 
careful  to  avoid  draughts.  The 
plants  should  be  ready  for  their 
final  shift  by  the  beginning  of 
.July.  They  will  flower  freely  in 
5-inch  pots  if  carefully  potted. 
A  little  dried  cow  manure  finely 
broken  up  and  mixed  with  the 
soil  is  beneficial. 

During  August  and  September 
the  plants  grow  very  freely,  and 
when  the  roots  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  weak  manure 
water  may  be  given  twice 
weekly.  This  is  a  material 
aid  in  the  production  of  fine 
flowers.  Some  growers  advocate 
growing  the  plants  in  cold 
frames  during  these  months, 
and  they  are  successful  in  their 
management ;  but  as  the  days 
become  colder  they  must  be 
removed  into  a  structure  having 
a  more  congenial  atmosphere,  or 
the  flowers  will  be  poor  and 
deformed.  Well-grown  plants  of 
Cyclamen  are  very  beautiful, 
especially  some  of  the  new  shades 
of  colour  produced  from  seed  of 
select  strains  which  are  now  pro- 
curable, and  the  flowers  are  useful 
for  a  variety  of  decorative  pur- 
poses. The  important  points  in 
the  cultivation  are :  An  even 
temperature,  a  moist  atmosphere, 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots 
(avoiding  stagnation),  free  cir- 
culation of  air  without  draught, 
light  position  and  freedom  from 
insect  pests.  C.  Ruse. 

Mumlen  Gardens,  Watford. 


pressed  firmly  into  the  pots.  The  seeds  of 
Cyclamen  are  much  larger  than  those  of  many 
greenhouse  plants,  and  therefore  the  soil  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  may  with  advantage 
be  used  in  a  coarser  condition.  Place  the  seeds 
about  1  inch  apart,  and  cover  with  a  quarter- 
inch  layer  of  soil.  Place  a  thin  layer  of  Cocoanut 
fibre  on  the  surface  as  an  aid  in  checking  rapid 
evaporation  and  also  in  keeping  down  the  growth 
of  moss.  Seed  sown  in  the  autumn  should  be 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  45°  for  fourteen 
days,  after  which  transfer  the  pots  to  a  warm 
house  where  a  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained. 


A    PRETTY     FLOWERING    GREEN- 
HOUSE  BULB. 

(ACIDANTHERA   BICOLOR. ) 

This  is  a  decidedly  uncommon  bulbous  plant, 
yet  as  seen  in  the  cool  portion  of  the  T  range  at 
Kew  it  is  well  worth  extended  cultivation.  A 
native  of  Abyssinia,  this  Acidanthera  has  been 
known  for  over  half  a  centurj',  but  a  dozen  years 
ago,  when  it  was  given  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  recognised 
by  very  few.  It  belongs  to  the  Iris  family,  and 
has  certain  affinities  to  the  Gladiolus.        H.  P. 
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QARDENI NG      FOR      'BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY   WEEK. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN.  —  The 
present  is  the  best  period  for 
planting  Plums,  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  kindred  subjects. 
See  that  the  ground  is  deeply  dug 
previous  to  planting.  As  soon  as 
the  Currants  drop  their  leaves  I  make  it  a  rule 
to  prune  the  bushes  ;  the  leading  shoots  should 
be  shortened  back  to  within  4  inches  or  6  inches 
of  their  base.  Lateral  growths  should  be  cut 
back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  their  base  to  form 
fruiting  spurs. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory.  —  I  am  now 
devoting  some  attention  to  Camellias  which  are 
to  provide  a  welcome  display  of  blooms  next 
spring.  I  am  sponging  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
with  a  solution  of  soft-soap  water,  thus  effeotuallj' 
removing  lurking  insect  pests  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  cleansing  them.  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  glass  structures  need  carefully  over- 
looking at  frequent  intervals.  Should  warm 
and  sunny  weather  prevail,  the  blooms  must  be 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
glass  structure  must  also  be  freely  ventilated, 
otherwise  damping  may  set  in.  It  is  wise,  even 
in  the  absence  of  frost,  to  have  the  hot-water 
pipes  slightly  warm,  as  th  s  dispels  dampness 
and  assists  the  large  blooms  to  unfold  their 
florets.  The  temperature  during  the  day  in  the 
greenhouse  should  be  about  55",  and  at  night 
from  4.")°  to  .50".  E.xcessive  moisture  in  the  glass 
structure  should  be  guarded  against  at  this 
period,  and  for  this  reason  wipj  up  water  from 
the  floor  after  watering  is  done. 

The  Floiivr  Garden. — The  hardy  border  may 
be  replanted  at  this  period.  It  is  optional 
whether  the  work  be  done  now  or  in  the  early 
spring,  but  many  plants  are  better  when  treated 
it  this  period.  Old  plants  should  be  lifted  and 
divided  into  smaller  pieces,  giving  preference  for 
replanting  the  portions  broken  off  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  old  stools.  New  beds  and  borders 
ought  to  be  trenched  or  deeply  dug,  and  be  given 
a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  at  the  same  time. 
Leaves  should  be  collected  and  stored  for  future 
use.  There  are  so  many  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  put  that  they  should  be  conserved  as  much  as 
possible  for  use  during  the  winter  season. 
Straggling  shoots  of  Virginian   Creeper  may  be 

trimmed  off, 
thus  making 
them  present  a 
better  appear 
anoe  and  con- 
tributing to  the 
well-being  of  the 
plants.  Lift 
Dahlias  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  that 
is  to  say,  imme- 
diately after  a 
frost  lias  black- 
ened the  shoots. 
They  are  then 
an  eyesore,  and 
no  useful  pur- 
pose can  be 
served  by  allow- 
ing  them  to 
remain  longer  in 
the  ground. 

Cold  Frame.  — 
Plants   that   .are 
growing     away 
2. —  HYACINTH    AT    .STAGE    FOR        freely    should 
BBiNOiNo  INTO  THE  LIGHT.  receive  abun- 


I. — HYACINTHS   PLACED   IN   GLASSES  TO   START 
GROWING. 

dant  ventilation  in  order  to  maintain  the 
growths  in  a  sturdy  and  firm  condition. 
Auriculas  at  this  time  should  be  watered 
with  rather  more  than  ordinary  care ;  other- 
wise there  is  a  chance  of  the  soil  becoming 
too  wet.  What  should  be  aimed  at  is  to  keep 
the  soil  just  moist,  erring  on  the  side  of  dryness. 
All  tender  plants  in  the  cold  frame  should  be 
removed  to  a  glass  house  where  protection  can 
be  provided  in  case  of  frosts.  It  would  be  fatal 
to  leave  them  longer  in  the  cold  frame,  as  we 
may  safely  anticipate  the  experience  of  frosts  in 
the  near  future. 

Thi!  Vegetable  Garden. — In  anticipation  of 
frosts  I  make  it  a  rule  at  this  season  to  protect 
Cauliflowers  that  are  maturing.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  and  may  be  done  by  bending  one  of 
the  leaves  to  cover  the  head.  This  also  preserves 
the  colour.  Carrots  and  Beet  should  be  lifted 
without  delay  if  this  has  not  already  been  done. 
They  may  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  or  placed  in 
a  sheltered  quarter  of  the  garden,  where  they 
may  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  light  soil 
as  a  protection  against  severe  frosts.  Roots  may 
be  taken  from  this  mound  from  time  to  time  as 
required.  If  left  in  the  ground  any  longer  the 
roots  deteriorate.  D.  B.  C. 


GROWING    HYACINTHS    IN   AVATER. 

With  the  advent  of  the  system  of  growing  bulbs 
in  moss  fibre  many  predicted  the  extinction  of 
the  older  method  of  growing,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  flowering  of  Hyacinths  in  wa'er,  yet 
the  latter  plan  still  has  many  adherents,  judging 
by  the  numerous  enquiries  made  about  the  subject. 
At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  if  the  beginner  fully 
understands  the  principles  underlying  this  method 
of  culture  ;  then  fatal  mistakes  which  are  fre- 
([uently  made  will  be  avoided.  It  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  flower-spike  which  is  to 
appear  later  is  already  present  in  detail  in  the 
dormant  bulb,  and  also  that  practically  all  the 
food  that  the  plant  will  get  to  enable  it  to  develop 
its  leaves  and  flowers  is  stored  within  its  tissues  ; 
therefore,  the  more  solid  and  heavy  the  bulb  the 
better  will  be  the  ultimate  result.  Most  bulb 
merchants  stock  what  are  known  as  first-size 
bulbs,  i.e.,  those  which  have  been  specially 
selected  for  their  large  size  and  firmness,  and  it 
is   these  only  which   are  worth  the  trouble   of 


growing  in  water.  Roman  or  Italian  Hyacinths, 
too,  are  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  on  account 
of  their  straggling  habits,  good  bedding  Hyacinths 
being  the  sorts  to  employ.  With  these  few  points 
thoroughly  grasped  the  amateur  is  well  on  the 
road  to  success. 

Having  secured  the  bulbs,  the  glasses  must 
next  be  considered.  Many  fancy  designs  have 
from  time  to  time  been  put  on  the  maiket,  but 
the  ordinary  type  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations  have  yet  to  be  beaten.  Other  things 
netded  will  be  some  charcoal,  water,  a  dark 
cupboard  and,  subsequently,  a  light  window  or 
greenhouse. 

Fig.  1  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  glasses  as  they 
appear  when  the  bulbs  are  first  placed  in  position. 
It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  base  of  each 
bulb  nearly,  but  not  quite,  touches  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Two  or  three  pieces  of  charcoal 
should  be  placed  in  the  water  in  each  glass,  as 
this  will  keep  it  fresh,  and  the  water  must  not  be 
changed,  especially  after  loots  have  been  made. 
If  any  has  to  be  added  to  make  up  that  lost  by 
evaporation,  the  work  must  be  done  as  carefully 
as  possible  without  disturbing  the  bulb.  The 
glasses  must  next  be  stood  in  a  cool  dark  cup- 
board for  a  few  weeks  until  the  bulbs  have 
reached  the  stage  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  a  number  of  rather  thick,  long  roots 
have  been  formed,  but  top  growth  has  not 
advanced  much.  This  is  just  the  reason  why  the 
glasses  were  stood  in  the  dark  cupboard  ;  had 
they  been  placed  in  a  light  position  {he  leaves 
would  have  been  developed  in  advance  of  the 
loots,  to  the  detriment  of  the  flower-spike. 
Although  a  cool  cupboard  is  advocated  it  must 
bo  frost-proof,  otherwise  the  glasses  will  be 
burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  water  when  it  is 
frozen. 

Having,  then,  got  our  bulbs  in  the  condition 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to 
the  light,  and  by  the  time  the  stage  i-hown  in 
Fig.  3  is  reached  they  may  be  given  full  light  in 
a  warm  window  or  greenhouse.  It  will  be 
noticed  in  this  illustration  that  the  leaves  are 
opening.  Fig.  4  shows  a  bulb  of  Roi  des  Beiges, 
a  good  dark  blue  variety,  at  a  much  more 
advanced  stage,  with  a  plump  flower-spike  pushing 
up  between  the  leaves,  and  Fig.  5  depicts  the 
sime  bulb  at  its  best.  It  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  4 
that  the  water  is 
traversed  by  a  mass 
of  roots  reaching  to 
the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  without  which 
a  good  flower  spike 
is  impossible.  Bulbs 
flowered  in  this  way 
are  too  weakentd  to 
be  of  further  use, 
and  their  retention 
is  not  worth  while. 


SPONGING 
PLANTS. 
An  experienced  per- 
son can  sponge  the 
most  tender  leaf 
without  doing  it  an 
inj  ury ,  but  the 
novice  cannot  do  the 
work  as  well.  A 
few  hints  on  the 
subject  will  prove 
helpful,  and  practice 
will  soon  make  the 
operator  perfect  in 
his  work.  There 
must    be    right 


-HYACINTH  WITH    LEAVES 
OPENINBt 
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-HYACrNTH  MAKING  OOOII 
PROBRESS  AND  SHOWINIi 
A   FUnVERSPIKK. 


|]rinciples  to 
work  upon,  and 
these  principles 
sliould  be  followed 
methodically.  The 
sponging  of  the 
leaves  of  a  few 
plants  seems  to  be 
a  very  simple 
matter,  so  does  the 
washing  of  akitchen 
or  a  tiled  floor  in 
the  conservatory, 
yet,  if  certain  opera- 
lions  be  left  un- 
done, the  tiles  will 
present  a  very 
smeared  appear- 
ance, and  the  same 
applies  to  the  leaves 
of  plants. 

l(7ij(  Sponying  is 
Done. — Sponging  is 
done  for  two 
reasons,  both 
equally  important. 
First,  to  cleanse 
the  foliage  from  all 
dust  and  encrusted 
dirt,  chiefly  that  of 
soot,  dust  and  the 
excrescence  of 
insects  combined ; 
secondly,  to  rid  the  plants  of  injurious  insects. 
The  encrusted  substance  clogs  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  thus  seriously  impairing  the  general 
health  of  the  plant ;  and  the  insects  suck  the 
very  life  out  of  their  host. 

When  Sporujing  may  he  Done  — At  any  season 
of  the  year  this  work  may  be  done,  but  in  the 
autumn,  and  throughout  the  winter,  it  should  be 
followed  up  closely.  The  syringing  in  summer 
cleanses  the  leaves  very  much.  In  winter  less 
syringing  is  necessary  ;  and  as  the  majority  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  are,  at  this  season,  more 
matured  and  harder,  the  sponging  may  be  done 
without  the  risk  of  injuring  the  foliage. 

How  to  Sponge  the  Planft. — From  the  time 
that  the  leaves  are  m'>istened  with  clear  water, 
or  an  insecticide,  till  they  are  dry  again  the 
plants  should  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 
Sponging  should  be  done  with  tepid  water  only. 
If  dust  or  enerusted  dirt  only  be  present,  the 
leaves  must  be  syringed  first.  This  will 
soften  the  hard  sub3tance  on  the  leaves,  and  it 
can  subsequently  be  removed  with  the  aid  of  the 
sponge  more  readily  ;  but  if  insects  are  present, 
attack  them  direct  with  the  insecticide.  Do 
not,  as  it  were,  erect  anj-  partition  between 
them  and  the  solution  to  be  applied.  In  all 
cases  where  insecticides  are  used  it  is  advisable 
to  syringe  the  plants  again  with  clean,  tepid 
water  before  exposing  the  leaves  to  the  sun.  Use 
a  soft  sponge,  and,  supporting  each  leaf  with  one 
li  md,  gently  draw  the  moistend  sponge  upwards 
from  the  stalk  end  towards  the  point.  To 
etFi'Otively  remove  hardened  soil  from  the  leaves 
draw  up  the  sponge  several  times  lightly  rather 
than  use  undue  pressure.  Smooth-leaved  plants, 
such  as  Crotons  and  Dracienas,  are  more  easily 
m  in  iged  than  those  having  leaves  with  a  rougher 
surface.  Sponge  the  stalks  and  stems  of  the 
plants  also,  and  work  the  sponge  well  into  the  axil 
of  leaf  and  stem  where  there  are  insects  ;  but  be 
quite  sure  you  do  not  injure  any  young  shoots 
growing  there. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  MARGUERITES  IN 
WINTER. 
YoDNG,  flowerless  shoots  root  readily  enough  if 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  shallow  boxes,  the  same 
as  Zonal  Geraniums  are  treated.  Of  course,  thej' 
do  equally  well  in  flower-pots.  It  is  rather  late  in 
the  season  to  take  cuttings  now,  though  they 
would  soon  form  roots  if  the  shoots  have  not 
been  subjected  to  any  frost. 


It  is,  however,  about  the  wintering  of  the 
rooted  cuttings  that  I  wish  to  speak.  The 
bedding  Calceolaria  is  often  kept  too  warm  and 
close  throughout  the  winter  months,  and  so  also 
is  the  young  Marguerite  plant.  Generally  one 
sees  the  latter  growing  on  a  dry  shelf  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  infested  badly  with  the  leaf-mining 
maggot,  with  the  result  that  nearly  all  the  leaves 
are  shrivelled  and  brown  in  colour,  instead  of 
lieing  dark  green  and  fresh. 

With  the  aid  of  plenty  of  covering  material 
.Marguerites  can  be  kept  during  the  winter  in  a 
cool  frame  with  far  more  success  than  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  The  ideal  place  for  them  is  a  frame 
or  low  pit  where  a  little  heat  can  be  turned  on  in 
frosty  weather.  The  atmosphere  should  be 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  but  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  cool  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  It  is  through  subjecting  the  young 
plants  to  a  high  temperature,  caused  by  heating 
apparatus,  that  the  plants  are  often  very  unsatis- 
factory. A  small  quantity  of  rotted  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  a  shallow  box  and  some  sandy  soil 
are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  cuttings  to  root 
in.  Avon. 

PRIMULAS    AND   THEIR   CULTURE. 

For  winter  and  early  spring  flowering  Primulas 
are  very  popular,  and,  considering  the  excellent 
strains  that  may  be  procured,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. At  the  present  time  plants  in  various 
stages  of  growth  require  frequent  attention 
respecting  potting,  watering  and  rearranging  in 
the  pits  or  frames  in  which  they  are  growing. 
Plenty  of  air  is  necessary  to  promote  a  strong, 
healthy  growth,  and  the  plants  must  also  be 
irranged  in  a  light  position,  although  shade  must 
be  provided  during  bright  sunshine.  Many 
successful  growers  place  the  frames  under  the 
shade  of  a  wall  or  building,  and  this  is  an  ideal 
place  for  the  plants  providing  the  position  is  not 
damp. 

Slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  tender  foliage  of  the 
young  plants,  and  it  not  destroyed  often  do  a 
large  amount  of  damage.  They  may  be  checked 
by  sprinkling  soot  around  the  plants,  and  trapped 
by  placing  slices  of  raw  Potato  in  the  frames  ; 
they  feed  on  the  Potato,  and,  if  these  are  fre- 
quently examined,  large  numbers  may  be  caught 
and  despatched. 

Plants  still  in  3-inch  pots  will  soon  be  ready 
for  potting  on  into  4J-inch  pots,  which  will  be 
large  enough  for  this  late  batch  ;  they  do  not 
require  large  pots.  Provide  good  drainage  and 
use  a  sweet,  light,  sandy  soil.  Pot  fairly  lirm, 
but  do  not  ram  the  soil  ;  the  leaf-stalks  are  very 
brittle,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  these  are 
not  broken.  After  potting,  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  sprinkle  overhead  and  provide  shade  for  a 
few  days  until  the  plants  begin  to  root  into  the 
fresh  soil.  They  maj'  remain  in  the  frames  until 
frost  threatens,  if  desired,  or  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  light,  cool  greenhouse.  When  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  well-diluted  manure  water  will 
assist  the  plants,  and  fine  trusses  of  flowers  will 
be  produced.  C.  RusB. 

POTTING    SOILS    FOR    PLANTS. 

Amateurs  should  lose  no  time  in  getting 
in  a  good  stock  of  the  different  ingredients 
necessary  for  the  making  up  of  plant  composts. 
When  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  at  hand 
the  novice  is  tempted  to  make  use  of  ordinary 
garden  soil  and  other  fibreless  material  which  is 
quite  unsuitable. 

Loam. — This  should  be  of  a  fibrous  nature  ;  if 
any  fine  soil  is  needed  it  can  always  be 
obtained  from  a  heap  of  fibrous  turves.  The 
turves  should  be  cut  about  3  inches  thick  and 
stacked  in  an  open  position  with  a  north  aspect. 
Before  putting  down  any  turves  scatter  some 
dry,  unslaked  lime  on  the  ground  ;  this  will  kill 
any  insects  lurking  there.  Place  all  the  turves 
with  their  grass  sides  downwards  and  finish  the 
stack  by  forming  a  pointed  roof  ;  then  the  rain 
will  not  enter  and  make  the  turf  in  a  sodden 


condition.  All  turves  should  be  cut  from  open 
ground,  not  near  hedges,  old  banks,  nor  from 
under  trees. 

Leaf-soil. — This  is  a  very  important  ingredient, 
because  -its  presence  causes  the  formation  of 
innumerable  small  fibrous  roots  of  plants,  and,  in 
the  case  of  seedlings,  it  is  most  essential  and  for 
many  kinds  of  bulbs  almost  indispensable. 
Form  several  heaps  in  some  out-of-the-way  place 
where  the  material  can  be  left  undisturbed  for 
several  years.  First  there  should  bo  the  heap  of 
leaves  well  rotted,  then  the  one  of  half-decayed 
leaves  and,  finally,  the  heap  of  new  leaves,  so  that 
there  will  be  diSerent  gradei  suitable  for  use 
mixed  with  fine  loam,  or  with  eoarse  mixtures 
for  placing  in  the  bottom  of  b  jxe3  and  pots. 

Peat. — This  soon  perishes — that  is,  loses  its 
toughness  of  fibre — if  it  is  exposed  to  the 
weather  during  the  winter  time,  but  if  kept 
dry  it  remains  good  for  a  considerable  period  ; 
therefore  store  it  in  sheds  or  in  any  cool  place 
where  it  can  he  kept  dry. 

Manure. — Here,  again,  we  require  littery  and 
short  manure.  The  latter  is  manure  practically  free 
from  straw.  Now,  in  all  cases  the  manure-heap 
should  be  under  cover  and  in  a  northern  position. 
The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  cause  evaporation  ; 
exposure  to  rain  means  that  all  the  best  portion 
of  the  manure  will  be  washed  away. 

Sand. — Even  road-grit,  it  carefully  washed  and 
dried,  will  make  a  valuable  ingredient  for  mixing 
with  potting  soil,  as  it  will  keep  the  whole  mass 
porous  ;  but  coarse  silver  sand  is  the  best,  espe- 
cially where  cuttings,  seedlings  and  fine-rooted 
specimens  are  concerned.  Store  sand  in  boxes 
and  keep  dry.  Avon. 


PLANTING    MIXED    BEDS    FOR   SPRING. 

Djdbtless  many  amateurs  will  now  be  planting 
beds   of   mixed   subjects    tor  spring  effects,  and 


5  — A   FtJLLY-DKVELOPED  FLOWER-SPIKE  OF 
HVAIJINTH    ROI    DKS    EEUIES. 

there  are  a  few  details  which  should  be  fully 
observed  if  a  good  display  is  desired.  Where 
bulbs  and  other  plants,  such  as  Arabises, 
Aubrietias,  Wallflowers  and  Polyanthuses  are 
used  in  conjunction,  these  leafy  plants  should  be 
inserted  first,  carefully  laying  them  out  at 
regular  distances  over  the  bed.  When  these  are 
planted,  go  over  the  bed  with  the  bulbs,  laying 
out  the  whole  before  planting  is  commenced. 
Unless  this  is  done  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  regular  bed  of  bulbs,  and  if  the  latter  were 
planted  first  it  is  probable  that  in  inserting  other 
subjects  many  bulbs  would  be  disturbed. 
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THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Hardv  Plants  for  Town  Gabdens.— It  is 
thought  by  some  people  that  the  number  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  which  can  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  town  gardens  is  exceedingly 
limited,  but  this  is  not  actual!}'  the  case.  If  the 
grower  studies  his  soil  and  improves  it  as  may  be 
necessary,  there  are  scores  of  beautiful  plants 
that  niij"  be  grown  to  the  utmost  advantage.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  certain  kinds  thrive  far  better  than  others  ; 
and  as  some  amateurs  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
devote  special  attention  to  a  plant  that  requires 
ooa.ting.  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
most  generally  satisfactory. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  that  I  do  not  guarantee  success  with  a 
single  one  of  them,  but  am  prepared  to  support 
my  selections  by  asserting  that  they  will  always 
succeed  provided  that  the  care  to  which  all 
plants  are  entitled  is  accorded  to  them.  To 
merely  stick  a  plant  in  and  expect  that  it  will 
go  on  growing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  years  is  unreasonable.  If 
it  is  such  a  one  as  will  stand  cultural  neglect 
there  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years  it  will  have  overrun  the  garden  and 
become  a  pest  instead  of  a  pleasure  (Harpalium 
rigidum  may  fairly  be  mentioned  as  an  example 
of  this)  ;  while  if  it  is  one  that  demands  atten- 
tion, then  failure  to  provide  it  will  simply  mean 
that  in  the  course  of  about  two  years  it  will  die 
out.  In  planting,  which  will  be  done  in 
November  or  in  the  spring  (in  many  situations 
the  latter  is  preferable),  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  likes  or  dislikes  of  each  kind  in  the 
matter  of  sun. 

In  all  cases  the  soil  must  be  deeply  dug.and  it 
is  almost  always  imperative  that  some  well- 
rotted  manure  shall  be  incorporated  with  the 
second  spit.  It  should  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
for  two  or  three  weeks  between  the  time  of 
working  and  the  actual  putting  in  of  the  plants, 
and  even  then,  although  the  settlement  will  be 
good,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  firmly,  and,  if  in 
the  autumn,  that  the  grower  shall  go  over  the 
border  after  every  sharp  frost  and  see  that  none 
of  the  plants  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  soil. 
Should  one  be  found  in  this  condition,  it  must  be 
at  once  pressed  firmly  down  again  or  it  will 
perish. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  this  list  will  only 
embody  hardy  plants  ;  those  of  an  annual  nature 
or  which  are  of  tender  constitution,  even  though 
of  perennial  habit,  are  omitted.  Practically  all 
the  annuals  flourish  satisfactorily,  as  also  do  many 
of  the  tender  plants  in  favourable  circumstances, 
but  in  other  instances  their  success  is  so 
essentially  speculative  that  I  think  it  wise  to 
exclude  them.  Some  that  will  be  named  are 
strictly  biennials,  but  they  thrive  so  well  and  are 
such  general  favourites  that  one  cannot  possibly 
leave  them  out. 

For  spring  we  have  Arabis,  Armerias,  Au- 
brietias,  Auriculas,  Double  Daisies,  Iberises, 
Irises,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Saxifragas, 
Violas  and  Wallflowers  (the  latter  are  uncertain 
in  many  gardens,  as  it  is  difficult  to  winter  them 
satisfactorily,  but  they  are  so  fragrant  and 
beautiful  that  they  must  always  be  tried). 
Pansies  also  do  grandly  where  the  soil  is  fairly 
strong  and  of  good  clepth.  For  the  summer 
choice  may  be  made  from  Antirrhinums, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
Heleniume,  Sunflowers,  Irises,  Lychnises,  iKno- 
theras,  Pajonies  (a  deep,  rich  soil  is  imperative 
for  these),  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Poppies, 
Pyrethrums,  Pvudbeckias  and  Veronicas.  For 
autumn  there  are  .Japanese  Anemones,  Chry- 
santhemums, Sunflowers,  Achilleas,  Inulas, 
Pyrethrums,  Solidago,  Sedum  speotabile  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  Needless  to  say,  among  the 
more  tender  plants  which  bloom  superbly  in 
town  gardens  in  late  summer  and  autumn  are 
the  Dahlias.  Horace  .T.  Wright. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

CAULIFLOWERS.  —  Prick  out  the 
last  batch  of  these  on  a  border 
where  they  can  be  afforded  pro- 
tection in  bad  weather. 
Celery.  —  Continue  to  earth  up, 
and  have  a  stock  of  dry  material 
in  readiness  for  protecting  from  frost. 

Mushroom  Beds. — Continue  to  prepare  horse 
manure  for  suocessional  beds.  Do  not  keep 
the  temperature  too  high  in  the  Mushroom  house, 
and  damp  the  floors  and  walls  twice  daily  in  dry 
weather.  The  temperature  should  rarely  be 
allowed  to  go  below  .55°  to  60°. 

Chicory  may  now  be  taken  up  and  placed  in 
pots  or  boxes  for  forcing. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Sow  this  twice  weekly 
if  a  good  supply  has  to  be  maintained.  Use 
shallow  boxes  and  fine  soil,  and  sow  the  seed  on 
the  surface.  Do  not  cover  it  with  soil,  or  the 
crop  will  be  gritty.  The  boxes  should  be  placed 
in  a  warm  position. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Grotons  should  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house  and  allowed  all  the  sunshine  they  can 
get,  in  order  to  preserve  tlieir  colour.  Dracienas 
and  foliage  plants  generally  must  be  kept  well 
syringed  and  sponged  occasionally.  Gardenias 
should  be  frequently  syringed  with  XL  liquid 
to  keep  down  insect  pests. 

Houses  containing  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Callas,  Boronias  and  the  like  should 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  and  full  ventilation 
given  on  fine  days.  Pot  up  retarded  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  and  place  them  in  cool  frames  or 
houses,  covering  the  pots  over  with  moss.  About 
eight  to  ten  crowns  should  be  placed  in  a  ii^-inch 
pot  for  house  decoration,  but  those  for  cutting 
may  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes. 

Fruit   Houses. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Houses  must  be  kept  cool 
and  any  lifting  or  root-pruning  required  attended 
to  at  once.  The  soil  should  be  removed  all 
round  the  ball  of  roots,  also  underneath,  as 
it  is  there  that  the  mischief  is  often  caused. 
The  tree  should  be  made  to  rock  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  as  it  will  then  be  certain  that  no  tap 
roots  remain. 

Vineries. — The  early  house  may  be  pruned  at 
any  time  now,  but  take  care  that  no  heat  is 
turned  on  in  cases  where  plants  are  housed. 
Houses  containing  late  Grapes  must  be  kept  cool 
and  dry,  with  just  a  little  heat  on  damp  nights. 
Where'  there  are  only  a  few  bunches  remaining 
in  one  house,  they  should  be  cut  and  placed  in 
bottles  of  water  and  be  accommodated  in  the 
Grape  room  or  on  shelves  in  another  house  which 
contains  Grapes.  By  doing  this  the  empty  house 
maj'  be  used  for  a  time  for  housing  plants.  The 
borders  may  be  examined  if  the  Vines  have  not 
been  sati.sfaotory,  taking  care  to  cover  and 
protect  all  roots  during  the  process. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Continue  to  gather  and  store  all  fruits  as  they 
become  ripe.  Most  Apples  and  Pears  will  be 
ready  this  month,  but  if  they  will  not  part  from 
the  spur  readily,  do  not  force  them  ;  they  will  keep 
all  the  better  for  thoroughly  maturing. 

Collect  and  get  ready  soil  for  borders  that 
require  renewing  and  for  fresh  planting.  Old 
trees  that  have  been  in  position  a  long  time  have 
drawn  all  the  goodness  out  of  the  ground,  and  in 
such  cases  a  good  deal  of  new  soil  should  be 
imported.  Keep  plenty  of  air  on  the  fruit  room. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Crotons  can  be  strongly  recommended  for 
autumn  propagation.  With  bottom-heat  and  a 
close  frame  there  is  never  any  need  for 
partially  striking  the  cuttings  on  the  plants 
with  moss,  as  this,  which  is  more  of  a  coddling 
process,  is  only  advisable  when  the  convenience 
is  not  what  it  should  be  for  rapid  propagation. 
The  best-coloured  shoots  which  are  growing 
erect,  or  nearly  so,  make  the  best  cuttings.  The 
shoots  can  be  cut  off  of  a  fairly  good  length, 
according  tj  the  variety,  from  4  inches  to  9  inches 
or  10  inches  being  very  reasonable  limits.  The 
cuttings  should  have  all  but  the  two  lower  leaves 
left  on  ;  the  others  the  young  plants  will  retain 
for  twelve  months,  and  sometimes  longer  when  a 
successful  strike  has  been  made.  After  they 
have  lain  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  water- 
tank,  insert  them  singly  in  •2i-inch  or  .3inch 
pots,  according  to  their  size,  and  see  that  the 
soil  does  not  at  any  time  become  at  all  dry. 

Calanthe  Veitchii. — Those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  feeding  this  Orchid  as  the  spikes  rise  must  now 
be  careful  not  to  do  too  much  to  it,  for  the  roots 
are  already  beginning  to  lose  their  hold  on  the 
compost,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  plant  has  by  now  stored  most  of  the 
nutriment  it  requires  in  its  pseudo-bulbs. 
Hardy  Fruit. 

The  Loganberry. — When  the  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  crop  is  under  the  average,  the  Logan- 
berry comes  in  very  useful.  It  is  less  sweet  than 
the  Raspberry  or  Strawberry,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage. The  fruits  are  borne  in  clusters,  darker  in 
colour  than  the  Raspberry,  and  somewhat  acid 
V  hen  nearly  ripe  ;  but  if  allowed  to  hang  and 
become  black  they  are  sweet  and  useful  for 
dessert.  I  find  the  Loganberry  fruits  well  when 
grown  on  an  east  or  north  wall  and  treated  much 
like  the  Raspberry, 

Flower  Garden. 

Spring  Flowers  — Beds  cleared  of  summer  bed- 
ding plants  that  are  to  be  utilised  for  a  similar 
purpose  another  year  may  be  planted  with  spring 
flowers  which  are  waiting  removal  from  nursery 
beds.  Wallflowers  are  certainly  the  most  useful 
of  spring  flowers,  and  the  variations  of  colours 
have  undergone  considerable  improvements  in 
the  last  few  years.  Polyanthuses  may  be  used 
largely  if  plenty  of  time  is  available  in  late 
spring  in  which  to  clear  them  away  and  prepare 
the  beds  for  summer  plants.  A  great  point  in 
the  planting  of  these  temporary  things  is  to 
regvilate  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  beds 
required  early  another  year  may  be  filled  with 
plants  that  are  quickly  over,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
which  while  in  flower  is  not  much  regretted. 
Kitchen    Garden. 

Forcing  Rhubarb. — If  this  is  desired  earlier 
than  usual  any  variety  may  be  forced,  but  the 
early  red-stalked  forms  are  the  quickest  to  give 
produce  this  side  of  Christmas.  If  clumps  are 
lifted  and  placed  direct  in  a  rather  strong  heat 
they  may  fail  to  start  satisfactorily.  They  would 
do  better  if  first  subjected  to  a  frost  or  frosts. 

Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers.  —  It  is  somewhat 
early  to  lift  and  store  fully-grown  plants  in  cold 
pits  and  frames  with  a  view  to  having  a  good 
supply  after  tliose  in  the  open  have  succumbed 
to  frost,  but  we  sometimes  experience  wintry 
weather  in  October  and  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  this  ought  to  be  prepared  for. 
Rose  Garden. 

Late  October  and  throughout  November  is  the 
best  season  for  planting  Roses.  The  ground 
should  be  trenched  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  deep 
to  admit  of  this,  but,  if  not,  double  digging  is 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  it,  and 
into  the  bottom  spit  should  be  dug  a  considerable 
quantity  of  good  manure  which  has  had  time  to 
become  fairly  decayed.       T.   B.  Field. 

(riardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Aehwelllhorpe,  Xonnich. 
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L,«lio-Cattleya  c^rulea  Westonbibt 
VAKIETY. — This  is  a  very  pretty  flower  of  large 
size,  graceful  outline  and  delicate  colouring. 
The  sepals  are  lanceolate  and  rather  long  and 
pointed,  the  petals  being  broadly  obovate,  with 
crinkled  margins,  the  colour  of  both  sepals  and 
petals  being  the  usual  deep  lilac  hue.  The 
labellum  is  rather  long,  spreading  at  the  base, 
the  margins  of  the  expanded  portion  being  very 
much  crimped.  The  colour  is  rich  carmine  with 
a  narrow  pale  lilac  edge,  with  rich  yellow  extend- 
ing well  into  the  throat.  Shown  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  (!.  L.  Holford,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 
Award  of  merit. 

Gypripedium  Oharlesworthii  bromiloii'ianum. — 
This  is  rather  a  small  flower  of  unique  colouring. 
Tlie  large  dorsal  sepal  is  pure  white  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  green  striation  at  the  base, 
the  comparatively  small  sepals  and  pouch  being 
pale  green.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Bromilow, 
Raun  Lea,  Rainhill,  Lancashire.  First-class 
certificate. 

Lii'lio-Gattliya  Mr.  Gothard.—A  very  large- 
flowered  specimen  possessing  a  beautiful  colour 
combination  and  graceful  form.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  the  usual  deep  lilac  hue,  but  the 
huge,  spreading  labellum  is  of  the  richest  possible 
crimson,  the  throat  being  dull  purple  with  a 
faint  yellow  tinge  inside.  The  edge  is  heavily 
frilled,  thus  adding  to  its  beauty.  Shown  by 
Mr.  H.  S.  Goodson,  West  Hill,  Putney.  First- 
class  certificate. 

Gypripidium  Lord  Oe-ndslon  Sander's  varhty. 
This  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  large-flowered 
Lady's  Slippers.  The  huge  dorsal  sepal  is  white, 
heavily  tinted  purple,  with  green  striation  at 
the  base.  The  ovate-lanceolate  petals  are 
narrow  and  of  a  dull  green  colour  with  faint 
purple  veinings,  the  large  glossy  green  pouch 
standing  out  well  from  the  back  of  the  flower. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  St.  Albans. 
Award  of  merit. 

Odon/oi/lossum  Pcscatorei  SaiiieriF. — In  this  we 
have  a  very  daintily  marked  flower  of  medium 
size  and  beautiful  form.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  equally  ovate  with  rather  acute  apices,  the 
cream  ground  colour  being  freely  and  regularly 
blotched  and  dotted  with  pale  brownish  crimson. 
The  labellum  is  comparatively  large  and  open, 
the  colour  being  dull  cream,  with  rich  yellow  and 
brown  markings  near  the  column.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  St.  Albans.  Award  of 
merit. 

Rose  Mr.  A  l^red  Tate..  — A  beautiful  and  fragrant 
Hybrid  Tea  with  exceptionally  long  buds,  the 
colour  of  the  expanded  blooms  displaying  a 
delightful  blending  of  salmon  apricot  and  pale 
pink. 

Rose  Mrs.  Edward  •/.  Hollawl. — A  lovely 
Hybrid  Tea  of  deep  rose  colour  that  is  most 
attractive.     Very  slightly  fragrant. 

Rosa  Mrs.  Walce_fiekl  Christie  Miller. — Also  a 
Hybrid  Tea  of  deep  rose  colour  with  blush 
shading.  A  showy  variety  in  which  we  could 
detect  no  fragrance.  Each  of  the  above  received 
an  award  of  merit,  the  set  being  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Samuel  McGredy  and  Son,  Portadown, 
Ireland. 

Aster  GHtna.i:. — A  Michaelmas  Daisy  of  pre- 
sumably the  Novi-Belgii  type,  and  the  largest 
and  most  handsome  of  the  blue-flowered  varieties 
yet  seen.  The  flower-heads  are  produced  in  a 
not  too  dense  pyramidal  panicle,  the  solitary 
flowers  appearing  lower  on  the  spike  and  well 
extended  at  an  angle  of  45"  or  more,  and  thus 
assisting  the  fine  effect  produced.  Award  of 
merit. 

Aster  Maidenhood. — One  of  the  smaller  white- 
flowered  set,  the  blossoms  produced  in  elegant 
sprays.  Award  of  merit.  Both  were  exhibited  by 
the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr. 
E.  Beckett). 

Nerine  Gountess  of  Altamont. — A  very  pretty 
variety  with  undulated  petals,  coloured  a  deep 


salmon  rose.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Goodman, 
Horsham.     Award  of  merit. 

All  the  preceding  were  shown  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  1.3th  inst. ,  when 
the  awards  were  made. 
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E  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for   our  table,  as   by 
this    means    many    rare    and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.     We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.      We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub,   Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addreused  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C 


Mr. 


Roses  tkom  Cuepstow. 
E.  A.  Price,  Wallhope  Cottage,  Bough- 
spring,  near  Chepstow,  sends  a  few  good  autumn 
Roses,  which  are  very  fragrant.  He  writes : 
"  I  herewitli  forward  you  a  few  Roses  for 
your  table.  I  hope  they  will  arrive  in  good 
condition.  I  should  like  your  opinion  on  the 
Dorothy  Perkins  Rose.  Is  it  not  unusual  for  it  to 
be  in  flower  now  ?  I  have  about  twelve  plants, 
which  I  have  been  propagating  for  sale  purposes  ; 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  in  bloom  since  June, 
and  they  look  {by  the  buds  on  them)  as  if  they 
intend  keeping  on  till  the  frost  stops  them.  I 
may  say  I  have  propagated  them  by  cuttings 
from  one  plant  which  I  had  three  years  ago.  Do 
you  think  they  have  developed  the  perpetual 
habit  by  sporting,  or  is  it  owing  to  last  season's 
weather  ? '' 

[There  is  certainly  a  perpetual  -  flowering 
tendency  in  Dorothy  Perkins,  but  we  do  not 
think  your  cuttings  possess  any  distinct  trait 
from  the  ordinary  variety,  for  we  have  had  a 
similar  experience.  Some  plants  last  summer 
produced  flowers  from  July  to  October.  These 
were  raised  from  cuttings.  We  believe  the 
tendency  of  own-root  plants  is  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  new  growth,  and  trusses  of  bloom  are 
formed  on  the  lateral  growths  which  are  so  freely 
produced.  ] 


thrive  in  an  open  and  exposed  position,  although  it 
is  stated  in  Robinson's  '  English  Flower  Garden  ' 
that  '  in  the  North  it  would  probably  require  a 
wall.'  It  grows  about  12  feet  high.  Corylopsis 
spicata  is  another  very  ornamental  shrub  resem- 
bling the  Witch  Hazel.  It  only  grows  a  few 
feet  high,  flowering  in  early  spring.  Cercis 
Siliquastrum  (.Judas  Tree)  grows  some  1.)  feet  or 
20  feet  in  height,  with  rather  a  crooked  habit. 
It  also  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear.  The 
three  trees  or  shrubs  mentioned  are  all  very  fine 
and  should  be  more  used  for  ornamental  planting. 
Bridgesia  spicata  is  a  very  good  climbing  plant 
for  a  wall.  The  leaves  are  a  fine  deep  green. 
Here  I  have  it  covering  a  wall  about  12  feet  high 
facing  south.  I  also  send  you  some  other  things 
at  present  in  bloom  in  my  garden.  Look  at  the'' 
three  seedling  Delphiniums  ;  they  are  flowering 
in  the  open.  I  am  certain  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  one  of  them  will  be  difficult  to  beat.  I 
think  it  is  the  best  and  most  beautifully-coloured 
Delphinium  I  ever  saw.  I  have  not  yet  named 
any  of  my  Delphiniums,  but  hope  to  do  so  next 
year.  Dianthus  Atkinsonii  is  a  beautiful  blood 
red,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  class,  and  so  easily 
grown.  How  is  it  that  it  is  in  so  few  catalogues  ? 
Arnebia  eehioides  (Prophet's  Flower)  seems 
always  to  be  giving  us  blooms." 

[The  Delphiniums  sent  were  of  a  beautiful 
sky  blue  colour.  Among  other  things  not  men- 
tioned were  several  varieties  of  Japanese 
Anemones,  Gaillardias,  outdoor-grown  Polyan- 
thuses and  Primroses,  Schizostylis  cocoinea,  the 
pretty  little  Campanula  turbinata,  and  Pernettya 
mueronata  with  its  pink  berries.  ] 


Sweet  Peas  from  Aldersey  Hall. 
Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey  of  Aldersey  Hall, 
Chester,  sends  us  some  remarkably  fine  flowers 
of  new  Sweet  Peas,  which,  on  a  foggy  day  in 
October,  were  most  welcome.  Tortoiseshell  may 
be  described  as  a  rich-coloured  Henry  Eckford, 
but  with  larger  and  nmch-waved  flowers ; 
Flamingo  is  a  beautiful  cherry  red  waved 
variety  ;  Ruby  has  a  large,  rich  orange,  waved 
standard  with  carmine  wings  ;  and  Scotch  Pearl 
is  a  pleasing  advance  on  Frank  Dolby.  Romani 
Rani  is  a  beautiful  waved  variety  with  a  cream 
ground  colour,  suff'used  rich  pink,  and  closely 
resembles  Mrs.  Henry  Bell.  Mr.  Aldersey  writes  : 
"I  enclose  a  few  flowers  of  some  of  my  new 
Sweet  Peas,  also  a  few  sprays  of  St.  George 
from  a  plant  which  is  over  8  feet  high  and 
growing  strongly,  and  from  which  I  have  not 
gathered  a  dozen  spikes  of  bloom  all  the  season. 
It  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  this  variety  to 
produce  masses  of  tendrils  at  the  expense  of 
flowers." 


An  Interesting  Contribution  from  Duns. 
Dr.  McWatt  of  Morelands,  Duns,  N.B., 
sent,  on  the  8th  inst.,  a  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  flowering  subjects.  He  writes  :  "  I  am 
sending  you  a  branch  of  Parrotia  persica  (Iron 
Tree)  showing  the  beautiful  colour  of  the  leaves 
in  autumn.  This  tree  is  rare  in  cultivation,  but 
it  should  not  be  so,  as  it  is  quite  hardy  and  will 


Sweet  Peas  from  Winchester. 
Mr.  D.  Grant,  Compton  End,  near  Winchester, 
sends  an  interesting  and  beautiful  contribution 
of  Sweet  Peas.  Although  the  flowers  had  been 
consideraljly  bruised  in  transit,  enough  remained 
sound  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  they  had 
received  good  cultural  treatment.  Among  others 
we  recognised  Helen  Lewis,  John  Ingman, 
Frank  Dolby,  Nora  Unwin  and  Countess 
Spencer.  He  writes  :  "I  send  some  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas  for  your  Editor's  Table  ;  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  January  last,  and  we  have  had  a 
very  successful  year. " 

Sweet  Peas  from  Coldstream. 
Mr.  James  Logan,  Castle  Lane  Gardens,  Cold- 
stream, sends  an  excellent  contribution  of  Sweet 
Peas,  which,  in  the  middle  of  October,  were  most 
welcome.  The  flowers  were  large  and  possessed 
long,  stout  stems,  such  as  we  see  in  the  summer, 
and  were  evidently  the  result  ot  first-class 
cultivation. 


A 


NOTES 
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AT     KEW. 


present  there  is  much  of  beauty  and 
interest  to  be  observed  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  The  fine  massed  row 
of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  along  the 
front  of  house  No.  1  and  near  the 
main  entrance  is  at  its  best,  the 
hundreds  of  large,  delicate  pink  flowers  contrast- 
ing well  with  the  green  foliage  of  Zephyranthes 
Candida  (the  Peruvian  Swamp  Lily),  which  is 
used  as  an  edging. 

In  house  No.  4  a  plant  of  considerable  interest 
and  beauty  is  Salvia  azurea,  which,  with  its 
azure  blue  flowers,  makes  a  welcome  splash  of  a 
colour  too  seldom  seen  in  the  autumn  months. 
The  specimens  are  of  rather  straggling  growth, 
but  this  is  not  noticed  when  they  are  flanked 
with  other  kinds  of  more  robust  habit. 

Those  who  love  the  spring  Crocuses  will  also 
be  interested  in  tlie  autumn- flowering  species,  of 
which  there  is  an  excellent  collection  at  Kew 
near  the  Iris  garden,  many  of  the  species  and 
varieties  now  being  at  their  best.  The  following 
are  some  that  specially  called  for  mention  in  the 
middle  of  October  :  Crocus  pulchellus,  pale  lilac 
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with  long,  dull  yellow  tube ;  C.  Isevigatus,  pale 
lilac  with  darker  venations  and  a  very  short  tube ; 
C  hadriaticus,  pure  white  petals  with  yellow 
base  and  bright  orange  scarlet  stigmas  ;  C.  longi- 
florus,  rosy  mauve,  yellow  base  and  vivid  orange 
scarlet  stigmas ;  C.  medius,  large  purple  flowers 
with  feathery,  orange-coloured  stigmas  and  long 
tube  ;  C.  Salzmannii,  pale  rosy  mauve,  star- 
shaped,  rather  short  tube ;  C.  asturicus,  pale 
violet  ;  C.  nudiflorus,  pale  blue,  cup-shaped 
flowers ;  C.  iridifiorus,  very  distinct  Iris-like 
blooms,  possessing  three  large,  boat-shaped 
segments  o£  purplish  blue  colour,  branching 
magenta-coloured  stigmas  and  long  tube  ;  and  C. 
sativus,  a  beautiful  pure  white  with  yellow  base 
and  bright  orange  scarlet  stigmas.  These  autumn 
Crocuses  are  easily  grown  and  seed  freely,  hence 
they  should  find  a  place  in  many  gardens  where 
bulbous  plants  are  favoured. 


LEGAL    POINT. 

Gardener's  compensation  {Pen 
^.  7?.)._It  is  not  surprising  that  employes  do 
not  consider  the  compensation  afforded  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  altogether  satis- 
factory. If  a  workman  can  hardly  live  on  full 
wages,  it  seems  rather  absurd  to  ask  him  to  live 
on  half  ;  still,  for  ordinary  accidents  the  statute 
only  provides  tor  a  weekly  payment  of  50  per 
cent,  of  his  average  weekly  earnings,  unless  the 
servant  is  under  twenty-one,  in  which  case  he 
gets  full  wages  up  to  lOs.  a  week.  The  weekly 
payment  only  lasts  during  incapacity,  and  there 
is  no  reimbursement  of  doctor's  expenses  or 
solatium  for  pain,  &o.  On  resumption  of  work 
at  full  wages,  the  claim  to  half-pay  ceases,  of 
course,  although  the  workman  may  not  neces- 
sarily have  waived  further  claim  ;  for  instance, 
he  may  immediately  discover  that  he  is  still 
incapacitated.  The  curious  point  in  this  case  is 
that,  on  the  facts  as  stated,  the  master  appears  to 
have  made  a  profit  out  of  the  servant's  mishap. 
This  result,  however,  does  not  concern  the 
servant  ;  but  the  insurance  company,  if  it  finds 
it  out,  would  be  able  to  recover  the  balance 
from  the  master. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


during  the  winter  in  the  way  we  have  suggested, 
planting  it  in  the  spring  of  1909. 

Cutting:  dovirn  the  Madonna  Lily  (.Mrs. 
B.  Spring  Rice). -The  stems  of  the  above  may  be  cut 
down  now  with  impunity  ;  indeed,  after  the  beginning  of 
August  in  each  year  the  stems  are  of  not  mucli  benefit  to 
the  bulb,  and  may  be  earlier  removed  if  previously 
wrecked  by  the  disease.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  all 
the  dead  stems  should  be  collected  and  burned. 

Sweet  Peas  (if.  W.  ^.).— You  display  considerable 
acuteness  in  your  association  of  certain  Sweet  Peas. 
Sutton's  (jueen  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  Marbled  Blue  and 
Hester,  Phenomenal  and  Mrs.  Townsend,  John  Ingman 
and  Mrs.  W.  King,  Lord  Althorp  and  Helen  Lewis  are 
verj'  close  to  each  other.  We  think  you  are  not  far  wrong 
as  to  Ruby  either ;  but  we  want  to  see  more  of  this  and 
Ida  Townsend  before  speaking  definitely.  As  regards  Mrs. 
Collier  and  -Tames  Grieve,  there  are  perhaps  more  hooded 
flowers  in  the  latter  and  it  is  a  shade  larger,  but  they  are 
very  close.  Is  not  Miss  Davis  nearer  to  Helen  Lewis  than 
to  Countess  Spencer?  Enchantress,  again,  is  Countess 
Spencer  rather  than  Audrey  Crier. 

Plants  in  an  aauatic  tank  (7.  E.  if.).     It  is 

difficult  to  understand  the  rain-water  becoming  so  dirty, 
and  the  only  safe  thing  to  try  would  be  charcoal  sunk  in 
rather  open  mesh  sacks.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  fish 
would  eat  the  water-snails.  The  most  likely  cause  of  the 
bud-dropping  of  the  Liliums  is  root  dryness,  or  this  and 
soil  poverty  combined.  The  earlier-tlowering  Fritillary 
may  do  quite  well  under  similar  conditions  of  soil,  but  the 
Lilies  flowering  or  making  growth  while  the  tree  was  in 
full  leaf  would  be  robbed  of  all  nourishment  and  moisture. 
We  advise  you  to  examine  the  Lilies  at  once  and  get  them 
replanted  in  deeper  and  richer  soils.  We  do  not  recognise 
the  name  of  the  plant  you  refer  to  in  your  third  query,  but 
if  you  send  a  specimen  we  may  be  able  to  identify  it  and 
give  you  the  information  required.  The  Rose  was  quite 
shrivelled  up. 

Growing  Christmas  Roses  (M.  Kenney).— 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should  not  succeed 
with  these  plants  in  the  open  ground,  and  success  is  more 
likely  liy  this  method  of  cultivation  than  by  planting  in 
tubs.  The  end  of  August  and  onward  to  the  middle  of 
October  would  suit  quite  well  for  planting.  The  chief 
items  are  soil  preparation  and  good  plants.  By  "good 
plants"  we  mean  healthy  e.tamples  with  three  or  four 
leaves  and  not  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
crowns.  This  size  of  plant  should  be  obtained  in  any 
case— the  diminutive  and  leafless  plant  with  weakened 
crowns  will  only  make  an  eSort  to  live,  and  will 
always  disappoint.  The  Christmas  Rose  requires  partial 
shade  and  not  less  than  i  feet  depth  of  light,  rich,  loamy 
soil.  Big  clumps  should  never  be  planted  intact.  Suitable 
tubs  should  be  not  less  than  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
preferably  of  the  same  depth.  Such  as  these  would 
accommodate  three  or  four  ordinary-sized  plants.  A  good 
drainage  must  be  secured.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
from  these  autumn  plantings  you  will  get  any  flowers  for 
next  winter,  as  the  Christmas  Rose  must  be  first  estab- 
lished. A  chief  drawback  to  the  latter  mode  of  culture  is 
that  the  plants  often  sufier  neglect  during  the  summer 
time,  but  when  properly  planted  in  the  garden  this  is  less 
likely  to  ensue.  A  good  time  for  grafting  the  Apple  would 
be  March  or  April,  and,  if  you  desire  to  do  this,  you 
should  plant  a  few  Apple  stocks  during  the  autumn.  As 
you  are  contemplating  grafting  it,  no  pruning  or  other 
work  is  necessary.  If  you  write  again  in  January  next, 
we  will  give  you  full  instructions  as  to  grafting. 


ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— Tiw  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
aaaiatance,  no  matter  what  the  brarxh  of  gardening  may  be, 
wnd  with  that  object  will  make  a  speaial  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  eommunica- 
titms  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editok  of  THE 
GAKDHN,  iO,  Tauistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  <m  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate-  piece  of  paper. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Border  for  perennials  [S.  Proaaa-).— 

The  western  end  will  be  the  better  position.  In 
the  first  place  you  should  endeavour  to  improve 
the  soil  by  the  addition  of  road  sweepings,  grit, 
light  manure  or  burnt  earth  ;  anything,  in  fact, 
that  will  tend  to  make  the  heavy  clay  soil  more 
porous,  and  therefore  more  congenial  to  the 
plants  you  wish  to  grow.  A  large  number  of  the 
best  perennials  prefer  a  good  holding  soil,  but  in 
a  heavy  clay  they  are  sometimes  slow  to  become 
established.  If  the  border  is  not  yet  made,  and 
we  presume  it  is  not,  we  think  your  best  plan 
will  be  to  prepare  it  by  trenching  during  the 
^;omiug   weeks,    and    endeavour  to    improve    it 


and  half  a  part  each  of  sand  and  broken  brick 
rubble. 

Culture  of  Malmaison  Capnations  iBcUeaa). 
You  will  find  ample  instructions  for  growing  Malmaison 
Carnations  in  The  Gakden  for  .Tuly  11,  page  :i:i7.  As  a 
rule  the  layers  made  in  .luly  are  sutticiently  advanced  to 
be  potted  into  pots  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  to  be 
established  therein  before  summer  has  left  us.  As  soon  as 
these  pots  are  well  furnished  with  roots— that  is,  generally 
speaking,  in  September— the  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
their  flowering  pots,  usually  0  inches  in  diameter.  If 
you  desire  large  plants  they  may  be  potted  on  directly 
the  flowers  are  over,  but  when  in  pots  sufliciently  large 
annual  repotting  is  not  necessary,  though  a  top  dressing 
and  an  occasional  stimulant,  as  detailed  in  the  article  in 
question,  will  be  beneficial. 

Keeping  Gepaniums  thpough  the  winter 

(3/.  A.  Gihb^}.—As  you  surmise,  it  is  now  too  late  to  take 
cuttings  of  the  Geraniums,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  try 
and  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame.  This  leaves  the  long 
shelf  in  the  cookery  school  as  the  only  place  available  for 
wintering  your  plants,  though,  with  its  varying  tempera- 
ture, it  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  position  for  them.  They 
might,  however,  succeed  there  if  the  plants  do  not  at  any 
time  get  frozen.  A  fine  day  should,  if  possible,  be  chosen 
for  lifting  the  Geraniums,  which  may  have  the  long 
succulent  shoots  shortened  back  and  the  strongest  leaves 
cut  ort'.  Do  not  strip  the  leaves  from  the  stems,  but  cut 
them  off  in  such  a  manner  that  an  inch  or  so  of  the  leaf- 
stalk remains  attached  to  the  stem.  This  will  quickly 
die  and  drop  oft",  whereas  if  the  leaves  are  stripped  from 
the  stem  it  often  causes  a  wound,  which  may  prove  a  seat 
of  decay.  The  very  long  string-like  roots,  too,  must  be 
shortened  back.  Then  take  some  clean  pots,  from  4i  inches 
to  r>  inches  in  diameter,  drain  them  by  means  of  an  oyster- 
shell  or  broken  crocks  and  pot  the  plants,  taking  care  that 
the  soil  is  pressed  down  regularly  and  made  moderately 
firm.  After  this  give  a  good  watering  in  order  to  settle 
the  soil  in  its  place,  and  after  being  allowed  time  to  drain 
the  plants  may  be  stood  on  the  shelf;  if  in  a  good  light 
position,  so  much  the  better.  They  should  be  occasionally 
watered  during  the  winter,  but  no  more  than  is  necessarj' ; 
indeed,  throughout  that  period  the  soil  must  be  kept 
almost  dry. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Stove  for  greenhouse  {H.  A.  »s'.).— 

As  both  oil  and  gas  stoves  consume  oxygen, 
which  is  needful  for  plant-life,  this  mode  of 
heating  is,  of  course,  less  desirable  than  hot- 
water  pipes.  As  this  is  probably  out  of  the 
question,  your  better  way  will  be  to  get  a  good- 
class  oil  stove  and  keep  it  properly  trimmed  and 
scrupulously  clean.  In  this  way  the  fumes  will 
give  but  little  trouble. 

Information  about  a  Cactus 

(N.  H.). — A  difficult  matter  to  advise  upon,  as 
there  are  so  many  kinds  of  Cacti  and  the  same 
treatment  is  not  suitable  for  all.  Again,  we  very 
much  question  if  it  needs  a  larger  pot,  as  one 
1 1  inches  in  diameter  is  very  large  for  a  Cactus. 
By  far  the  better  way  will  be  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  a  practical  man  in  your  neighbourhood, 
who,  by  seeing  the  plant,  will  have  a  great 
advantage  over  us.  Even  in  the  case  of  it  needing 
repotting,  the  season  is  now  too  late  for  it  to  be 
done.  The  better  plan  will  be  to  wait  till  next 
April  before  the  roots  are  interfered  witli. 
Meanwhile  care  must  be  taken  not  to  keep  the 
soil  too  wet ;  indeed,  throughout  the  winter  only 
enough  water  should  be  given  to  retain  the  soil 
in  a  slightly  moist  condition.  A  suitable  compost 
for  many  Cacti  may  be  made  up  of  three  parts 
good  yellow  loam,  one  part  of  peat  or  leaf -mould 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses  for  shaded  trellis  (Rosa).— 

Claire  Jaoquier  is  one  of  the  worst  you  could 
have  planted  on  a  shaded  trellis.  It  is  rather  a 
shy  bloomer  at  first  and  needs  a  lofty,  sumiy 
wall  or  arch  where  it  may  extend  its  vigorous 
growths,  and  then  it  is  a  lovely  picture  after 
three  or  four  years.  Felieiti'  Perpetue  will  do 
well.  It  is  not  a  specially  beautiful  Rose  indi- 
viduallj'  :  but  when  a  plant  is  covered  with 
thousands  of  flowers,  as  it  will  be  in  a  year  or 
two,  it  makes  a  fine  show.  Elise  Robichon  would 
do  very  well  in  the  position,  and  it  produces  a 
lovely  little  bud.  If  you  want  large  blooms, 
plant  Conrad  F.  Meyer  and  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire. 
Although  not  so  rampant  in  growth  as  the 
Rambler  Roses,  they  would  soon  cover  an  ordi- 
nary trellis,  providing  you  prepare  some  good 
deep  holes  for  their  roots.  These  holes  should 
be  opened  about  3  feet  deep  and  '2  feet  wide  and 
filled  with  the  same  soil  if  good,  with  manure 
liberally  admixed.  Tausendschiui  would  grow 
very  well  ;  but  it  is  only  a  one-season  Rose, 
whereas  the  two  last-named  would  bloom  in 
summer  and  autumn. 

Rose  Ppince  Camille  de  Rohan  failing  to 
open  (<-'■  II.  U'/iiffci-J.- From  the  specimen  sent  we 
believe  the  Rose  to  be  Jean  Liabaud  and  not  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan.  This  latter,  although  addicted  to 
mildew,  rarely  fails  to  expand,  whereas  the  other  variety 
is  notorious  for  this  bad  quality.  It  would  help  the 
flower  to  expand  better  if  you  removed  the  buds  that 
surround  the  central  one.  By  syringing  as  .soon  as 
mildew  is  seen  with  a  solution  of  Lifebuoy  soap,  we  think 
you  will  overcome  the  fungus.  Take  half  a  bar  of  the 
soap  to  three  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  spray  with  a  fine 
sprayer  every  two  or  three  days  until  checked. 

Ppesepvlng  Rose  blooms  at  exhibitions 
(O.^Toci/).— We  are  not  aware  that  exhibitors  put  anything 
in  thewater  to  keep  their  flowers  fresh.  The  reason  the 
nurseryman's  flowers  were  quite  fresh  compared  with 
yours  was  doubtless  because  he  had  cut  them  either  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening  and  put  them  into 
water  immediately  they  were  cut,  or  he  had  culled  them 
from  young  maiden  plants.  These  have  a  greater  staying 
power  than  Roses  from  cut-back  or  old  bushes.  On  very 
hot  days  it  is  well  to  place  the  flowers  into  a  vessel 
holding  an  abundance  of  cool  water  and  keep  the  blooms  as 
cool  as  possible  for  some  hours  before  travelling  with 
them.  For  this  reason  we  prefer  a  travelling-box  with 
tubes  much  larger  than  those  usually  employed  in  show 
boxes.  The  flowers  can  be  transferred  to  the  latter  at  the 
last  half-hour.  When  at  the  show  flnd  out  a  cool  place 
and  keep  your  blooms  there  until  a  short  time  before  the 
judging  commences,  and  do  not  forget  to  tie  the  blooms, 
as  this  assists  them  to  remain  fresh  a  much  longer  time. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relatinQ  to  matters  upon  which  they  loish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  tvishes  to  make 
the  *' ATiswers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspiotimis 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  o/  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  tvritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  arvi  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accoTtvpanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  Twt  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  ivill  be  taken,  a-i\d  where  stamps 
a/re  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contHbutions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the.  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distiiictly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  ztnll  Twt  be  responsible  Jor  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  he  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  G  iiDEN 
vnll  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 
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TULIPS    FOR    CUTTING. 

">HE  great  desideratum  in  all  Tulips 
which  are  to  be  used  as  cut  flowers 
is  length  of  stem.  In  certain  excep- 
tional cases  stumpy  flowers  may  be 
appropriate,  but  for  ordinary  room 
and  table  decoration,  where  gracefulness  is  all- 
important,  good  long  stems  are  a  necessity,  and 
all  the  varieties  mentioned  in  my  present  article 
will  be  found  to  possess  such  stems. 

Forced  Varieties. 

For  our  earliest  flowers  in  February  we  must 
rely  on  some  of  the  early-flowering  section.  The 
ones  that  I  would  especially  recommend  to  be 
grown  are  Thomas  Moore,  a  lovely  warm  rosy 
apricot ;  Duchess  of  Parma,  a  long,  pointed 
flower  of  a  rich  orange  red,  which  shades  into 
old  gold  at  the  edges  of  the  petals  ;  Prince  of 
Austria,  a  good-shaped,  sweet-scented  orange 
brick  red ;  Prince  de  Ligny,  a  deep  yellow, 
peculiarly  graceful  flower ;  and  White  Swan,  a 
snowy  white,  large  globular  bloom,  borne  on 
rather  weak  stems,  wnich  allow  the  flowers  to 
assume  a  naturally  drooping  position.  Before 
passing  on  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  beautiful  Tulip  in 
existence  for  artificial  light  than  a  forced 
Duchess  of  Parma.  On  a  well-appointed  dinner- 
table  set  up  in  deeply-cut  white  glass  vases,  or 
in  plain  silver,  it  is  without  a  rival. 

A  very  useful  section  for  growing  under  glass 
is  the  Darwin.  Year  by  year  we  are  becoming 
more  familiar  with  their  value  in  this  respect. 
From  the  end  of  March  onwards  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  having  good  flowers  in  quantity,  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  a  good  many  varieties 
lose  nothing  by  this  treatment,  becoming  more 
delicate  and  refined  in  their  colouring,  almost, 
in  fact,  illustrating  the  impossible  as  examples 
of  gilding  refined  gold.  Those  who  visited  the 
early  spring  shows  this  year  at  Vincent  Square 
will  have  seen  them  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Messrs.  Barr  more  than  once. 
Among  the  most  satisfactory  are  :  Lavender, 
Rev.  Ewbank  ;  reds,  Europe  and  William  Pitt ; 
dark  crimson,  Donders  ;  pink,  Clara  Butt  ; 
white  and  blush.  White  Queen  and  Margaret ; 
dark  shades,  Zanzibar,  Leonardo-da-Vinci  (edged 
flowers)  and  Loveliness. 

The  Parrot  or  Dragon  Tulips,  with  their  curious 
lacinated  petals,  always  command  high  prices  in 
the  cut-flower  market.  They  are  not  suitable  for 
real  forcing,  but  if  opened  under  glass  they  come 
a  little  earlier  than  those  outside.  Their  stems 
are  never  strong  enough  to  carry  the  flowers  and 
always  bend  over.  For  this  reason  they  are  only 
suitable  for  positions  where  they  can  hang  down, 
such  as  the  top  of  a  tall  writing-desk,  chimney- 


pieces,  &c.  Cramoisie  Brilliant,  crimson  ;  Lutea 
Major,  yellow ;  and  Perfecta,  yellow  and  red, 
are  three  distinct  and  good  sorts. 

Very  few  Cottage  or  May-flowering  Tulips  can 
be  recommended  for  growing  under  glass  for 
cutting.  They  so  soon  lose  all  their  shape. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  exceptions,  viz., 
Isabella,  which  comes  a  delightful  shade  of  butf, 
with  an  edge  of  old  rose,  and  quite  tall  enough 
to  be  used  in  low  vases  ;  Didieri  alba,  a  small, 
dainty,  pure  white,  pointed  flower,  borne  on  a 
long  rather  weak  stem,  which  gracefully  bends 
when  arranged  in  water  ;  and  such  varieties  as 
Jaune  d'<Euf,  Plutagus,  Sensation  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  all  of  them  of  those  quaint  brown, 
old  gold  and  yellow  shades  which  are  in  some 
lists  erroneously  claimed  as  Darwins.  These  are 
very  fasciaating  to  those  who  like  such  quaint 
colouring. 

Naturaixy-qrown  Varieties. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Darwins 
are  an  "easy  first"  in  the  adaptability  of  the 
different  sections  for  cutting.  Their  tall  stems 
and  "  florist  "-shaped  flowers,  which  never 
"  quarter  "  with  age,  are  what  are  wanted  tor 
vase  decoration.  There  is  really  no  need  for  any 
selection  where  every  variety  is  equally  suitable. 
Still,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  if  I  mention  the 
twelve  that  would  be  my  choice,  merely  saying 
that  I  am  very  partial  to  the  dark  and  lavender 
shades,  and  think  medium-sized  flowers  better 
than  very  large  ones.  Blue  Amiable,  deep 
lavender  ;  Rev.  Ewbank,  paler  lavender  ;  Clara 
Butt,  pale  salmon  rose ;  Margaret,  soft  pale 
pink ;  Millet,  dark  crimson  maroon  ;  Barron 
Toanage,  rose  edged  with  pink ;  Europe,  carmine 
scarlet ;  Whistler,  rich  blood  red  ;  Velvet  King, 
dark  purple  ;  Zulu,  rich  blue-black  ;  Zanzibar, 
rich  deep  claret ;  Tara,  deep  ruby. 

What  I  have  already  said  about  Parrot  Tulips 
need  not  be  repeated.  I  would  always  grow  a 
few  for  cutting  out  of  doors.  Before  mentioning 
any  varieties  in  the  May-flowering  or  Cottage 
section,  may  I  say  that  I  liave  a  large  collection, 
and  give  away  a  good  many  handluls  to  friends 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  I  mention  it  because 
the  next  time  I  see  them  I  am  so  often  greeted 
with  the  remark,  "  I  did  enjoy  those  Tulips  ;  do 
you  know  they  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  some 
even  longer."  People  are  surprised  at  their 
lasting  power  in  a  cut  state ;  but  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  my  Tulips :  the  only  thing 
is  that  I  always  cut  them  as  soon  as  the  flower 
is  open,  and  then  the  time  of  the  year  has  come 
when  there  are  no  tires  in  the  sitting-rooms. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  Darwins,  the  choice  is  very 
large.  Lack  of  space  forbids  my  mentioning  too 
many.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  make 
three   selections   and  label  one  dainty,  another 
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handsome  and  a  third  beautiful,  thereby,  in  some 
degree,  suggesting  their  characteristics. 

Dainty. — Characteristics:  Their  long  stems; 
elegant,  long  and  often  small  flowers  ;  petals 
inclined  to  reflex.  Retroflexa,  soft  yellow, 
exceptionally  graceful  ;  Didierii,  red ;  Uidierii 
alba,  pure  white  ;  elegans  alba,  pure  white,  with 
narrow  wire  edge  of  rose ;  Marjolettii,  deep 
cream,  with  red  blotches  at  base  of  petals  ; 
sylvestris,  yellow  self. 

Handsome.  —  Characteristics  :  Long  stems  ; 
large,  pointed  or  globular  flowers  ;  striking 
colours.  Gesneriana,  crimson-red  ;  Lord  Byron, 
cerise  ;  Orange  King,  fiery  orange  ;  Ingleseombe 
Pink,  rose  pink  and  salmon  ;  Sensation,  golden 
bronze  ;  Hammer  Hales,  bronze  yellow  ;  Orange 
Beauty,  orange  red ;  gesneriana  lutea,  rich 
yellow  ;  Admiral  Kingsbergen.  crimson  and 
white  striped  ;  Louis  XIX.,  immense  bronze 
purple  ;  Gold  Mine,  brown  and  orange  striped  ; 
Emperor  Alexander,  purple  and  white  striped. 

Beautijul.  —  Characteristics  :  Long  stems  ; 
variously-shaped  flowers,  with  refined  colouring 
Vitellina,  deep  primrose  ;  La  Merveille,  coral 
red  ;  Picotee,  white,  edged  with  rose ;  Ellen 
Willmott,  pale  yellow  ;  Kate  Conner,  soft  rose  ; 
Beauty  of  Bath,  rosy  lavender  and  pale  j'ellow  ; 
Leghorn  Bonnet;,  chrome-yellow  ;  Miss  Jekyll, 
white  ;  Flame,  orange  scarlet ;  Ada,  white,  with 
pale  lavender  interior ;  Zomerschroon,  salmon 
and  cream  flaked.  Joseph  Jacob. 


NOTES  OF   THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

November  i.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Exhibition  (three  days),  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

November  5. — Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show  (two  days).  Bath 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show  (two  days). 

November  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  kc,  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  ;  Lecture  at  three  o'clock  on  "British 
Wdd  Flowers  in  the  Garden,"  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Odell  ;  admission,  2s.  6d.  ;  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  West  of 
England  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show.  Leeds 
Baxton  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show.  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Mr.  C.  D.  McKay  on  "The 
French  Garden,"  Hotel  Windsor,  6  p.m. 


Flower  Show  for  our  Readeps.— 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits-  and  vegetables  for 
our  readers  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Wednesday,  .July  28,  1909.  Some 
readers  have  suggested  holding  it  on  an  earlier 
date  in  .July  ;  but  this  is  impossible,  as  the  hall 
is  fully  booked  up  for  other  shows.  We  hope 
readers  will  send  in  any  suggestions  relating  to 
the  schedule,  and  these  shall  have  consideration. 

Trials   at   'W^isley,  1909— 10.  — The 

council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
arranged  for  trials  at  the  Wisley  Gardens  of  the 
following  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  during 
1909.  N.B. — Everything  sent  for  trial  must  be 
named  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
attached.  Fruit :  Autumnal  Raspberries,  fifteen 
canes  of  each  variety  to  be  sent  at  once.  Flowers : 
Tree  Carnations,  two  plants  of  each  variety ; 
annuals,  seed  to  be  sent  in  .January ;  garden 
Dahlias  (show  and  Cactus  excluded),  two  plants 
of  each  to  be  sent  in  April ;  early-flowering  out- 
door Chrysanthemums,  two  plants  of  each  to  be 
sent  in  April ;  Pentstemons,  two  plants  of  each 
variety  to  be  sent  in  April.  Vegetables :  Potatoes, 
twenty  tubers  of  each  variety  to  be  sent  by 
February  ;  also  experiments  with  the  same 
variety  of  Potato  secured  from  as  many  varying 
sources  as  possible,   under    different    soil    and 


climatic  conditions.  (Note. — Each  variety  must 
be  labelled  as  being  "early,"  "  midseason ''  or 
"late.")  Cauliflowers,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
each  variety  ;  Lettuce,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
each  variety  ;  Kidney  Beans,  half  a  pint  of  each 
variety.  Growers,  please  note. — Autumn-fruiting 
Raspberries :  Fifteen  canes  of  each  variety  of 
named  autumn-fruiting  Rispberries,  of  which  a 
trial  is  desired,  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Wisley. 
All  parcels  should  be  addressed,  if  sent  by  post : 
The  Superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey.  If  by  rail  : 
The  Superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Wisley,  Horsley  Station  (London  and 
South  Western'Railway),  with  advice  by  post  to 
the  superintendent.  —  W.  WiLKS,  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Oetobep.— Mr.  J.  B. 

Price,  Beeehworth,  Liverpool  Road,  Kingston 
Hill,  writes:  "  Tliis  morning  (October  16)  I 
gathered  a  bunch  of  Sweet  Peas.  Having 
measured  some  stalks,  I  found  them  to  be 
10  inches  in  length  ;  the  blooms,  although  not 
quite  so  large  as  in  August,  were  of  good  size 
and  the  colours  vivid.  This  to  me  is  certainly  a 
record,  proving  the  extraordinary  mildness  of  the 
season." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspmidents. ) 


Lespedeza    Sieboldii.  —  The    warm, 

sunny  weather  experienced  during  the  early  half 
of  October  has  been  very  favourable  for  this  shrub, 
and  it  has  rarely  been  seen  in  better  condition 
than  during  that  period.  Naturally  a  late  Sep- 
tember and  early  October  flowering  shrub,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  flowers  fail  to  develop 
properly  owing  to  insufficient  sun  or  frosty  nights. 
This  year,  however,  it  has  been  a  perfect  picture, 
the  termination  of  every  branch  forming  a  large 
inflorscenoe  of  pretty  reddish  purple  flowers.  It 
is  a  native  of  Northern  China  and  Japan,  and  has 
been  known  for  a  considerable  period,  though  it 
is  rarely  met  with  outside  scientific  establish- 
ments. Its  absence  from  gardens  is  doubtless 
due  to  its  lateness  of  flowering  and  consequent 
unreliable  character.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  it  forms  shoots  up  to  5J  feet  in  length, 
which  produce  ternate  leaves  and  axillary  and 
terminal  inflorescences  of  reddish  purple  Pea- 
shaped  flowers.  The  inflorescences  are  borne 
from  every  leaf-axil  on  the  upper  2  feet  or 
21  feet  of  each  growth,  the  whole  forming  on 
each  shoot  a  large,  loose  panicle  of  flowers. 
These  shoots  die  to  the  ground-line  annually, 
and  are  replaced  by  new  branches  from  the  root- 
stock  the  following  spring.  Like  most  other 
members  of  the  order  Leguminosae,  this  plant 
thrives  in  light,  loamy  soil.  It  should  be  given 
a  position  exposed  to  full  sun,  for  it  fails  to  give 
really  good  results  in  a  shady  place.  — W.  D. 

The  W^isley  collection  of  Gpapes. 

While  the  exhibition  at  the  Vincent  Square  hall, 
on  the  29th  ult. ,  of  a  remarkable  and  most 
interesting  collection  of  thirty-one  varieties  of 
house  -  grown  Grapes  in  fifty  -  three  bunches 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Wisley, 
attracted  great  notice,  yet  the  eoUootion  was  in 
no  sense  presented  as  mere  exhibition  samples, 
but  was  displayed  for  essentially  educational 
purposes.  While  Grapes  are  grown  for  exhibitioa 
in  Great  Britain  with  the  highest  possible  skill, 
and  with  corresponding  results,  yet  very  largely 
in  such  cases  the  range  of  varieties  is  very  limited ; 
indeed,  rarely  exceeding  some  half-dozen.  These 
are  comparatively  easy  of  culture,  produce  large 
bunches  and  fine  berries,  and  when  well  finished 
are  perfect  examples  of  their  respective  varieties. 
The  object  of  the  Wisley  collection,  no  less 
than  forty  varieties  being  grown  in  one  large, 
broad,  span-roofed  house  and  almost  entirely 
under  similar  conditions,   was  first   to   preserve 


for  comparison  many  old  and  little-cultivated 
Grapes,  some  comparatively  new  ones  and  those 
commonly  grown  for  exhibition  or  market,  such 
as  most  Vine  growers  are  familiar  with.  The 
present  year  is  the  third  from  planting,  and  each 
Vine,  with  the  exception  of  two  recently  planted, 
bore  from  five  to  six  good  bunches  of  fruit,  thus 
enabling  full  comparison  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  each  variety  to  be  made,  as  also 
thus  enabling  comparisons  as  to  growth  and 
leafage  to  be  made  at  the  same  time.  Then  there 
were  included  in  the  collection  several  varieties 
that,  while  little  grown,  produce  Grapes  of 
very  high  flavour.  These  too  seldom  find  a 
place  in  gardens  where  large  showy  (irapes  are 
most  favoured.  Specially  rich  in  flavour  are 
Muscat  Champion,  berries  large,  round  and 
reddish  ;  Grizzly  Frontignau,  berries  small  and 
red  ;  White  Frontignan,  berries  white  ;  Muscat 
of  Hungary,  berries  almost  green  ;  Ascot  Citro- 
nelle,  berries  amber,  very  rich  flavour  ;  and 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  black  in  colour.  Of  com- 
paratively small- berried  black  Grapes  were  West's 
St.  Peters  and  Black  Prince,  and  there  was  also 
the  seedless  Black  Monnuka  with  its  long,  pointed 
berries.  A  little  known  greenish  yellow  Grape 
is  Diamant  Traube,  excellent  for  a  cold  house. 
Of  Vines  generally  carrying  large  bunches  were 
Barbarossa,  black  ;  Syrian,  white  ;  White  Nice, 
and  Trebbiano,  berries  lemon  yellow.  Other  good 
whites  were  Chasselas  Napoleon,  abrupt-shaped 
bunch,  berries  lemon  colour  ;  Foster's  Seedling, 
Lady  Hutt,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 
Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  and  Golden  Queen,  the  latter  having 
the  richest  golden  hue  of  any  variety.  Of  coloured 
varieties  there  were,  of  course,  Alicante,  Lady 
Downe's,  Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court,  Aln- 
wick Seedling,  Lady  Hastings,  Appley  Towers, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Direeteur  Tisserand,  a  variety 
of  no  special  merit,  and  the  new,  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  blacks.  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
Grape,  which  is  a  robust  grower,  carries  rather 
long,  tapering  bunches,  not  unlike  those  of 
Madresfield  Court,  but  the  berries  are  round,  very 
black  and  carry  a  dense  bloom.  It  hangs  well, 
berries  have  firm  flesh  and  rich  flavour,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  Grapes 
of  the  day.  Since  the  introduction  of  Madresfield 
Court,  over  forty  years  ago,  Grapes  that  have 
come  into  the  front  rank  have  been  indeed  few  ; 
Prince  of  Wales  will  be  a  valuable  addition. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Black  Alicante,  (4ros 
Colman,  Lady  Downe's,  Black  Hamburgh,  Madres- 
field Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Foster's 
Seedling  seem  to  be  the  chief  exhibition  Grapes 
of  the  day,  it  is  evident  that  a  few  others  to 
increase  the  selection  may  well  be  acceptable.  A 
few  varieties  at  Wisley  were  over,  and  Gros 
Colman  was  not  ready.  Another  year  it  may  be 
possible  in  two  sections  to  show  bunches  of  all 
forty  varieties. — A.  D. 
Apple   Clarke's   Seedling:.— I  have 

often  wondered  that  one  never  reads  any  mention 
or  commendation  of  Clarke's  Seedling  Apple. 
The  only  Apple  catalogue  I  ever  saw  it  in  was 
Messrs.  Merryweather's  (of  Southwell  Nurseries, 
Notts),  and  to  my  surprise  it  has  disappeared 
from  even  that  one  this  autumn.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  a  first-rate  variety — an  abundant  bearer, 
cooks  beautifully  and  is,  I  am  told  by  Apple 
fanciers  about  here,  excellent  to  eat  raw  (I 
myself  can  say  nothing  about  this  last,  as  I  am 
unable  to  eat  raw  Apples).  But  its  chief  merit, 
in  my  eyes,  is  its  extreme  hardiness.  My  garden 
is  cold  and  damp  It  is  not  a  good  Apple  soil, 
and  Clarke's  Seedling  is  planted  in  about  the 
worst  part  of  it  and,  while  most  other  varieties 
canker  badly,  it  seems  perfectly  healthy.  It 
takes  on  a  lovely  colour  (deep  orange  with  bright 
crimson  side)  and  is  an  excellent  late  keeper ; 
in  fact,  the  only  demerit  it  has,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  it  makes  but  little  wood,  in  consequence 
of  its  fertility.  It  shares  this  demerit  with 
Lane's  Prince  Albert.  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend it  to  anyone  with  a  low-lying,  cold, 
damp  garden. — D.  K..  County  Cavan. 
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Rose  Isabella  Gray.— I  shall  be  very 

much  obliged  if  "M.  E.  B."  will  ooramunioate  with 
me  in  respect  of  the  paragraph  in  The  Garden  of 
the  10th  inst.,  page  490,  respecting  Rose  Isabella 
Gray. — Edward  F.  Kbmp,  G,  Avenue  Road, 
Clapton,  London,  N.E. 

Belladonna    Lilies   in  Jersey.— I 

enclose  a  small  photograph  of  a  clump  of  Bella- 
donna Lilies  taken  during  September  in  my 
garden  here.  These  Lilies  have  bloomed  better 
than  usual  this  season,  probably  owing  to  the 
dryweither  and  abundance  of  sunshine  at  the 
time  when  the  bulbs  wore  ripening  off.  I  have 
now  seven  clumps  in  full  bloom,  somo  of  them 
having  m<.ire  than  twentj-  spikes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  bloom  as  freely  as  this  in 
England,  but  one  of  tlieii  characteristics  in 
Jersey  is  that  they  flower  almost  equally  well  in 
any  kind  of  soil.  Those  in  the  photograpli  were 
grown  in  a  position  facing  nearly  due  south  and 
in  a  poor  rocky  soil  in  whicli  I  find  it  hard  to 
grow  anytliing  else.  I  therefore  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  something  in  the 
island  air  which  they  particularly  like. — C.  J. 
Robin,  Steephill,  Jersey. 

Apple  Millep's  Seedling.— Ji  noted 
the  remarks  regarding  this  Apple,  and  I  am  ' 
surprised  that  it  is  not  better  known. 
It  gained  an  award  of  merit  last  season, 
and  that  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
it  at  any  of  the  London  shows,  yet  it 
is  over  forty  years  ago  since  I  first 
knew  it  as  one  of  the  best  early 
Apples  in  Sussex.  It  may  not  do  so 
well  in  all  districts,  but,  among  some 
sorts  planted  for  providing  stock,  a 
bush  tree  produced  good  crops  for  at 
least  eight  years  successively.  It  is 
a  pretty  Apple  with  a  transparent 
pale  skin  with  red  stripes  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  I  can  say  one  of 
the  best  eating  Apples  grown,  but  not 
one  which  can  be  kept  long.  Nutmeg 
Pippin  is  another  Apple  which  was  not 
seen  at  the  fruit  conference  held  at 
Chiswick  some  years  ago,  and  I  have 
not  seen  it  since  I  left  Sussex  ;  but 
there  it  was  one  of  the  best  dessert 
Apples  we  had.  It  is  of  medium  size 
and  conical,  and  has  yellow  skin  with 
dark  blotches.  Another  Apple  which 
was  always  to  the  front  for  flavour  was 
Kerry  Pippin.  I  have  recently  seen 
good  samples  of  this,  but  it  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  For 
many  years  it  always  secured  the  first 
prize  for  the  best-flavoured  dessert 
Apple  at  the  Brighton  autumn  show,  which  was 
held  about  the  middle  of  September,  but  this  Apple 
will  keep  much  later.  James  Grieve  has  been 
so  well  shown  this  autumn  that  its  value  has 
been  fully  proved,  yet  I  must  say  a  word  in  its 
favour.  I  have  only  a  small  garden,  and  in  it  a 
small  tree  of  this  variety,  from  which  I  gathered 
about  100  good  fruits  this  season,  and,  in  addition 
to  bearing  the  fruit,  the  tree  when  in  flower  was 
as  pretty  as  any  flowering  shrub  that  could  be 
planted.  I  am  surprised  that  Apple  trees  are 
not  more  extensively  planted  in  villa  gardens, 
for  they  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. — A. 
Hemslby. 

This  distinctly  excellent  early  Apple  has 

had  recognition,  as  when  exhibited  two  years 
since  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  Loekinge  Gardens, 
where  the  trees  fruit  abundantly,  it  received 
from  the  fruit  committee  an  award  of  merit. 
Why  the  nursery  trade  do  not  secure  stock  and 
put  it  generally  into  commerce  is,  to  me,  a 
matter  for  surprise,  as  without  doubt  it  is  one  of 
the  handsomest,  most  crisp  and  best-flavoured  of 
all  early  Apples.  It  is  very  largely  grown  in 
Berkshire,  and  only  needs  to  be  as  widely  known  in 
the  kingdom  as  in  that  county  to  be  universally 
grown.  All  those  who  want  a  high-class  September 
dessert  Apple  should  grow  Miller's  Seedling.  It 
js  also  a  first-class  market  variety. — A.  D. 


a 


YORKSHIRE  ROSES,  HARDY 
PLANTS  AND  FxUIT 
TREES. 

N  the  first  day  of  October,  a  day 
noted  for  its  extreme  warmth  and 
bright  sunshine,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  few  hours  in 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  G.  Gibson 
and  Co.  of  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale, 
Yorkshire,  and  noting  how  Roses,  hardy  plants 
and  fruit  trees  are  dealt  with  there.  The  natural 
soil  is  almost  pure  virgin  loam,  such  as  would 
delight  the  heart  of  any  good  gardener,  and 
of  a  character  eminently  suited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  healthy,  well-rooted  plants,  and,  when  we 
have  coupled  with  this  a  very  exposed  and  open 
situation,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  Leeming 
Bar  plants  are  so  far-famed,  and  that  they  give 
quick  returns  in  the  way  of  flowers  and  fruits 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  business  is  under  the 
personal  control  of  Mr.  G.  Gibson,  who  is  a 
business  man  to  his  fingers'  ends  and  has  done 
much  to  raise  the  firm  to  its  present  high  position. 
Roses  are  grown  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
some  50,000  dwarf  bushes  having  been  budded 
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this  summer,  and  standards,  weeping  standards, 
ramblers  and  other  types  are  grown  in  similar 
proportions.  Naturally,  some  varieties,  such  as 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Caroline  Testout,  Griiss  an 
Teplitz  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  for  which  there 
is  always  a  great  demand,  are  grown  more  exten- 
sively than  others,  but  all  old  and  new  varieties 
find  a  place  in  these  nurseries.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  many  of  the  plants  were  still  carrying 
superb  autumn  blooms,  some  of  those  on  the 
varieties  Hugh  Dickson,  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
and  Fisher  Holmes  being  quite  up  to  exhibition 
standard,  notwithstanding  the  late  date.  The 
feature  that  appeals  to  one  most,  however,  is  the 
vigorous,  healthy  growth  that  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  summer,  growth  which  augurs  well  for 
the  crop  of  blooms  next  year.  Even  the  maiden 
or  one  year  old  bushes  had,  in  themajorityof  oases, 
sent  up  three  or  four  stout  canes,  which,  owing  te 
the  open  situation,  had  become  well  ripened. 

Of  the  fruit  trees  a  great  deal  more  might  be 
said  than  we  have  space  for.  The  splendid 
natural  soil,  coupled  with  intelligent  cultivation, 
have  produced  young  trees  and  nushes  of  which 
any  nurseryman  might  well  be  proud.  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, Blacklserries,  Loganberries  and  other 
kinds  of  hardy  fruits  are  grown  in  all  the  best 
varieties,  trained  trees  of  all  sorts,  such  as  fan- 
shaped,  cordons,  pyramids,  bush  and  standards, 


being  stocked  in  large  quantities.  A  careful 
inspection  of  these  revealed  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  disease  or  insect  pests,  and  such  trees 
and  bushes  ought  to  give  excellent  returns. 

Hardy  plants  of  all  descriptions  are  very 
extensively  stocked  by  Messrs.  Gibson,  and 
many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  beautiful 
prize-winning  groups  staged  by  the  firm  at  the 
leading  shows  during  the  past  and  other  summers. 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  October  many  of  them 
were  giving  late  flowers,  thus  enabling  us  to 
ascertain  what  they  were  like.  Perhaps  the 
best  feature  in  the  whole  section  was  a  large  bed 
of  Tritoma  or  Kniphofia  nobilis  hybrids  two 
years  old'  from  seeds.  Many  beautiful  varieties 
were  noted  among  them,  the  brilliant  yet  refined- 
looking  spikes  making  a  grand  display. 

Wild  gardening  is  now,  of  course,  a  very 
popular  feature,  and  to  keep  well  ahead  of  the 
times  Messrs.  Gibson  have  an  extensive  stock  of 
such  plants  as  Foxgloves,  Aquilegias,  Achilleas 
and  Scabious,  which  are  most  suitable  for  such 
purpose.  Of  the  rare  Scabious  alba  a  fine,  healthy 
lot  of  plants  was  noticed,  every  care  being  taken 
to  eradicate  any  which  are  not  quite  true,  so 
that  customers  ma}'  rely  on  having  white 
flowering  plants  when  such  are  ordered.  Of  the 
Caucasian  Scabious  we  saw  some 
15,000  plants,  and  among  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  we  noticed  many 
that  were  carrying  much  diversified 
and  beautiful  flowers. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Delphiniums 
are  naturally  well  to  the  front  owing  to 
their  high  value  for  garden  decoration. 
Among  the  former  Sherifi'  Ivory,  clear 
pale  salmon,  crimson  eye  ;  the  new 
Mrs.  John  Harkness,  very  large  and 
of  a  pretty  salmon  shade  ;  Mrs.  E. 
Jenkins,  pure  white,  large  flowers ; 
Roger  Marc,  large,  deep  salmon ; 
Embrasement,  large,  extra  good  salmon 
colour  and  dwarf ;  and  'I'our  Eififel, 
pale  salmon,  tall,  were  a  few  that  we 
specially  noted.  Although  the  named 
Delphiniums  were  over,  we  noticed 
some  very  beautiful  seedlings  still 
flowering,  and  of  which  more  will 
doubtless  be  heard. 

Those  who  like  the  Mulleins,  as  the 
Verbascums  are  popularly  called, 
should,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  make  the  acquaintance  of  V. 
Caledonia.  This  has  a  large  spike 
composed  of  beautiful  coppery  bronze, 
shaded  fawn-coloured  flowers,  and  as 
the  plant,  when  this  main  inflorescence 
has  finished  and  been  cut  down,  pushes  up  a  series 
of  side  shoots,  it  remain  in  flower  for  at  least 
eight  weeks,  and  is  a  true  perennial.  V.  gloriosa 
has  huge  glaucous  leaves  and  large  yellow 
flower-spikes,  and  when  well  grown  is  truly  a  noble 
plant.  The  variety  A.  M.  Burnie  somewhat  re- 
sembles Caledonia,but  has  lighter-coloured  flowers. 
The  Aconitums  are  not  grown  so  extensively 
as  their  merits  demand,  two  that  we  saw  at  these 
nurseries  being  quite  gems  of  their  kind.  These 
were  A.  Fislieri  and  A.  japouieum.  Both  are  of 
dwarf,  compact  habit,  the  helmet-shaped  flowers 
being  borne  in  a  rather  dense  terminal  raceme. 
The  first-named  has  marbled  blue  flowers,  and 
the  latter  has  deep  blue  self  blossoms.  Among 
many  other  good  things  seen  were  Physalis 
Bunj-ardii  (the  Chinese  Lantern  or  Winter 
Cherry,  so  useful  for  winter  decoration),  Michael- 
mas Daisies  of  all  the  best  types,  Achillea 
Ptarmioa  The  Pearl  (a  beautiful  white-flowered 
Yarrow  for  cutting).  Oriental  Poppies  Lady 
Rosco,  Princess  Ena  and  Marie  Studholme  (the 
last-named  being  a  beautiful  dwarf-growing  pale 
salmon  sort  raised  at  these  nurseries),  Mont- 
bretias  of  all  sorts.  Peonies  in  large  quantities, 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  all  the  latest 
varieties,  alpines  of  various  sorts,  a  beautiful  lot 
of  Gladioli  seedlings  and  also  magnificent  flowers 
of  the  vivid  scarlet  G.  princeps.  The  catalogues 
published  by  the  firm  are  very  interesting. 
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Varieties  to  Grow  Next  Year. — Notes  ox 
THE  Newer  Sorts. 
*  HE  improvement  which  has  been  made 
in  Sweet  Peas  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  is  so  remarkable  as  to  be 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  other  garden  flower.  For  over 
twenty  years  the  patient  labours  of 
Henry  Eekford  led  us  slowly  and  steadily  along 
the  road  of  improvement  ;  but  with  the  advent 
of  Countess  Spencer  a  new  energy  and  vitality 
seemed  to  infuse  the  whole  Sweet  Pea  world. 
Experimenters  sprang  up  all  over  the  country, 


Paradise  Ivory  is  a  splendid  buff  and  quite 
reliable  ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  most  of  the 
cream  Spencers  offered  this  year,  a  great  many 
of  which  were  neither  cream  nor  Spencer.  M.  A. 
Linzee,  a  beautiful  rose  shade  and  of  enormous 
size,  is  well  worth  growing.  I  have  omitted 
Frank  Dolby,  as  it  is  not  a  true  Spencer  and  has 
many  faults.  I  intend  to  try  Zephyr  next  year 
in  its  place.  A  crimson  Spencer  is  also  offered 
for  next  year,  and  it  will  probably  displace  King 
Edward  Vll. 

For  those  who  wish  to  try  something  new  I 
suggest  Olive  RufHe  (terra-cotta)  and  Nancy 
Perkins  (orange)  ;  and,  if  they  are  somewhat 
lacking  in  fixity,  we  can  overlook  the  fault  in 
consideration  of  the  great  beauty  of  the   blooms 


never  been  able  to  discover  insects  near  the 
blooms  which  are  strong  enough  to  force  open 
the  keel  and  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma. 
My  theory  is  this :  that  insects,  knowing  that  they 
cannot  force  open  the  keel  to  feed  on  the  pollen, 
have  given  it  up  altogether.  If  Mr.  Barwise  is 
such  a  strong  believer  in  cross-fertilisation,  why 
is  it  possible  (as  he  wrote  in  The  Garden  on 
August  8)  that  Mr.  Bolton  has  Countess  Spencer 
always  true  ?  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
possibly  an  occasional  flower  would  be  cross- 
fertilised. 

Students  of  botanical  science  do  tell  us  that 
the  bright  colours  and  strong  scents  in  flowers 
are  to  attract  insects,  which  in  many  cases  bring 
about  cross-fertilisation,  but  in  Sweet  Peas  this 
is  not,  to  ray  mind,  the  reason  in  the  present-day 
flower.  If  we  knew  the  formation  of  the  original 
Sweet  Pea  it  might  have  been  the  case,  but  is  it 
not  possible  during  the  process  of  time  that  the 
formation  of  the  flower  has  altered,  until  now  the 
wings  and  keel  lie  closely  over  the  essential  organ 
so  as  to  prevent  insects  getting  to  them?  During 
our  time  considerable  alteration  in  the  flower 
has  taken  place  by  the  introduction  of  the  waved 
standard,  and  who  knows  before  the  next  decade 
has  passed  what  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  formation 
of  the  flower  ?  If  the  flowers  of  Tree  Ivy  are 
examined  about  this  time  it  will  be  found  to  have 
hundreds  of  insects  upon  it.  Is  it  the  sweet 
scent  and  bright  colour  which  attracts  them  V  I 
think  not.  P.  Clapham. 
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an  old  espalier  apple  tree  decayed  in  the  main  stem. 


many  with  more  enthusiasm  than  judgment,  and 
stocks  were  sent  out  so  mixed  that  it  was  often 
difficult  to  know  what  they  were  intended  to  be. 
A  reaction  naturally  followed,  and  now  a  number 
of  reliable  strains  have  emerged  from  the  chaos 
and  should  be  secured  by  all  who  wish  to  have 
the  best. 

First,  we  notice  that  the  waved  varieties  have 
won  all  along  the  line  ;  their  splendid  vitality, 
vigorous  growth,  freedom  in  throwing  fours, 
enormous  size,  delicate  colouring  and  beautiful 
shape  more  than  counterbalance  their  one  defect, 
want  of  fixity,  a  defect  which  is  being  steadily 
overcome.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  proto- 
type of  the  new  race.  Countess  Spencer,  which 
may  now  be  considered  practically  fixed.  This 
is  certainly  the  best  pink  variety.  John  Ingman, 
a  rich  carmine,  and  Helen  Lewis,  orange  pink, 
are  two  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  Spencer 
sports.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  blush,  and  Nora 
Unwin,  white,  followed,  and  the  year  1008  saw 
the  difiul.  of  a  number  of  splendid  new  varieties. 
Evelyn  Hemus,  cream,  edged  with  pink,  and 
Constance  Oliver,  a  cream  ground  Spencer,  are 
magnificent  and  quite  fixed.  Etta  Dyke  is  the 
most  reliable  white  Spencer  and  should  certainly 
be  grown.  Elsie  Herbert,  resembling  Evelyn 
Hemus,  but  with  white  ground,  is  not  well  fixed. 
The  same  may  be  taid  of  Prince  of  Asturias,  by 
far  the  largest  and  finest  dark  variety.  The  best 
way  to  deal  with  such  unfixed  strains  is  to  plant 
them  closer  and  cut  put  rogues  as  soon  as  they 
bloom, 


that  come  true.  Many  other  new  varieties  will 
be  offered,  but  "  I  only  speak  of  that  which  I  do 
know."  Still,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  prophesy, 
I  would  say  that  the  cream  ground  Spencers  of 
the  type  of  Constance  Oliver  will  be  the  greatest 
favourites  for  next  year.  A.  E.  Whitaker. 
Priesthorpe,  Farshy,  near  Leeds. 

Cross-fertilisation  of  Sweet  Peas. 
In  your  issue  for  October  3,  Mr.  J.  F.  Barwise 
has  an  extract  from  "  Mendel  and  His  Principles 
of  Heredity,"  by  R.  C.  Punnett,  concerning 
cross-fertilisation  of  Sweet  Peas.  I  consider 
that  extract  is  more  evidence  in  favour  of  self- 
fertilisation  than  anything  I  could  write.  If 
the  anthers  are  sterile,  self-fertilisation  is  im- 
possible, and  I  am  not  surprised  that  very  few 
seeds  were  formed.  But,  as  Mr.  Barwise  lias  said 
that  cross-fertilisation  is  possible,  why  did  not 
those  plants  with  barren  pollen  become  cross- 
fertilised  by  insects  or  wind  and  produce  a  good 
crop  of  seeds,  as  one  would  naturally  expect?  As 
I  wrote  in  Nos.  1914  and  1919,  cross-fertilisation 
is  impossible.  I,  for  one,  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of 
fertilisation  by  wind,  insects  or  any  other  agency. 
Mr.  Barwise  may  quote  his  authorities  for  what 
he  writes  (and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it) ; 
and  I  could  do  the  same  if  I  so  wished,  but  I  do 
not.  I  have  always  had  a  secret  attraction  for 
this  fertilisation  in  Sweet  Peas,  and  have  studied 
it  from  various  standpoints. 

If  cross- fertilisation  does  take  place,  what  are 
the  insects  which  bring  it  about  ?  because  I  have 


THE    JAPANESE    SCABIOUS. 
(Scabiosa  japonica.) 
A  LTHOUGH  the  fine  Scabiosa  caucasica 
/\  was  introduced  as  far  back  as  1803, 

/  \  it  seems  to  have  only  been  within 
/  \  the  last  thirty  years  that  it  became 
y  ^  sufficiently  well  known  to  become  a 
garden  plant  for  the  many.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  do  not  find  it  long-lived,  while 
in  other  places,  where  it  may  be  sufficiently 
hardy  to  stand  the  winter,  it  is  frequently 
disfigured  by  the  imperfect  form  of  the 
flowers,  these  being  never  fully  provided  with 
the  ray  segments.  Yet  the  delicate  lilac  or 
mauve  colouring  of  the  blooms  atones  for  the 
defect  it  develops  in  some  gardens,  and  the 
several  lilac  or  mauve-coloured  varieties,  as  well 
as  the  scarcer  white  form,  are  general  favourites 
in  the  garden,  for  use  as  cut  flowers,  and  also 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

Now  a  rival  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
Scabiosa  japonica,  which,  as  the  name  would 
suggest,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  has  only 
become  available  for  our  gardens  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  It  is  undeseribed  in  the  principal 
gardening  works  of  reference,  and  is  not  named 
in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Kew  Hand  List ;  but 
is  mentioned  in  the  great  "Index  Kewensis"  as 
having  been  described  by  Miquel.  It  is  now 
in  bloom  in  my  garden,  and,  although  not  quite 
so  fine  as  S.  caucasica,  it  will  apparently  prove 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  hardy  flowers  of  the 
border. 

Wlien  at  its  full  stature  it  is  said  to  be  about 
2J  feet  in  height,  but  my  plant,  which  is  a  young 
one  from  seed,  commenced  flowering  when  barely 
2  feet  high.  It  is  a  pretty,  branching  plant  of 
quite  erect  habit,  having  a  quantity  of  pinnatifid 
foliage,  and  yielding  a  number  of  mauve  or  rather 
lavender-blue  flowers,  about  2  inches  across,  on 
longish  stems,  which  stand  well  above  the  foliage 
without  the  slightest  tendency  to  droop.  This 
is  a  valuable  feature  of  this  Scabious,  which  will 
commend  it  to  those  who  desire  cut  blooms  of 
this  colour  and  character.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  will  bloom  earlier  or  not  in  subsequent 
years  ;  but  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  with  me 
early  in  September,  and  promises  to  give  blossoms 
until  frost  sets  in.  ti.  Aenott, 
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PRUNING    FRWIT    TREES. 

WHAT  a  common  thing  it  is  to 
see  fruit  trees,  especially 
Apples  and  Pears,  in  robust 
health  and  making  vigorous 
growth,  but  quite  innocent  of 
fruit !  These  trees,  planted  in 
rich  garden  soil,  are  top-pruned  year  after  year, 
as  often  as  not  with  the  sole  object  of  keeping 
them  within  bounds  when  they  have  been  planted 
too  close  together,  or  because  they  would  other- 
wise encroach  upon  ground  required  for  growing 
vegetables.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  in  a 
very  few  years  the  balance  of  power  between 
root  and  branch  is  completely  upset ;  the  roots 
have  been  allowed  a  free  run  and  have  taken  the 
fullest  advantage  of  it,  and  the  tree  throws  out 
more  and  more  vigorous  young  shoots  every 
season  in  its  vain  endeavour  to  restore  the 
balance  and  keep  up  with  the  growth  below 
ground. 

Where  does  one  see  the  fruit  on  wild  trees  V 
Not  on  those  clipped  into  the  form  of  a  hedge, 
but  always  on  those  which  are  allowed  to  grow 
naturally.  Surely  the  lesson  to  learn  from  this  is 
to  allow  trees  to  grow  as  naturally  as  possible, 
training  and  pruning  them  only  when  necessary  to 
secure  an  evenly-balanced  tree  with  room  for  each 
branch  to  develop.  If  the  space  they  are  to 
occupy  must  be  limited,  then  reduce  the  roots  in 
order  to  cheek  top  growth  ;  but  do  not  prune 
the  tops  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  the 
young  growth  out  of  the  way. 

ROOT-PKHNINO 

is  an  operation  which  should  be  carried  out  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  If  the  tree  is 
not  large,  lift  it  carefully,  free  the  roots  from 
soil,  cut  off  the  tap  roots  (those  which  grow 
downwards)  and  shorten  any  other  long  ones  w  ith 
a  sharp  knife.  Preserve  carefully  the  small  or 
fibrous  roots  and  replant  in  soil  which  has  been 
trenched  some  time  previously  and  allowed  to 
settle.  When  replanting,  place  a  slate  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  make  this  firm  and  cover 
with  6  inches  or  so  of  prepared  soil.  On  this 
plant  the  tree,  spreading  the  roots  out  evenly  all 
round,  work  more  soil  among  them  with  the 
fingers,  giving  the  tree  a  slight  lift  occasionally 
and  then  pressing  it  down  again  to  settle  the  soil 
and  roots  together.  Cover  with  more  soil  and 
tread  firmly,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots. 

When  planted,  the  roots  nearest  the  surface 
should  be  buried  about  .3  inches  or  4  inches  ; 
give  a  mulch  of  long  manure  and  secure  against 
storms  by  using,  in  the  case  of  a  standard,  three 
stakes  fastened  to  the  stem  in  a  form  of  a  tripod, 
each  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  first  wrap- 
ping some  cloth  or  sacking  round  the  tree  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  bark  where  they  are  tied 
to  the  stem.  This  is  a  much  better  method  than 
using  a  single  stake.  To  secure  a  pyramid  or 
bush  tree,  fasten  three  wires  round  the  main 
stem  just  above  a  branch  to  keep  them  from 
slipping  down,  using  sacking  or  cloth  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  bark,  and  strain  the  wires  tight  to 
three  stout  pegs  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  tree. 

If  the  soil  is  very  heavy,  old  mortar  rubbish, 
road  scrapings,  burnt  garden  refuse  or  other 
suitable  material  should  be  added  to  lighten  it 
before  planting  :  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable 
to  use  manure  unless  the  soil  is  very  poor  or  light, 
and  then  only  that  which  is  well  rotted  should 
be  used  ;  if  there  is  any  old  turf  or  good  loam 
available,  use  this. 

When  a  tree  that  needs  root-pruning  is  too 
large  to  lift,  take  a  trench  out  half-way  round 
about  3  feet  or  more  away  from  the  stem,  cut 
off  the  large  roots  with  a  knife  or  an  axe,  work 
underneath,  and  cut  away  all  roots  growing 
downwards,  then  fill  in  again  with  fresh  soil  and 
make  all  firm,   give    a    top  -  dressing    of    long 


manure  and  secure  from  storms  as  advised.  Root- 
pruning,  if  carefully  done,  will  seldom  fail  to 
bring  a  too  vigorous-growing  tree  into  bearing, 
whereas  branch-pruning  alone  will  only  have  the 
opposite  efieot.  It  is  often  wise  to  prune  only  half 
the  roots  at  a  time  if  the  tree  is  a  large  one, 
leaving  an  interval  of  two  seasons  before  com- 
pleting the  work,  so  that  the  tree  may  not 
suffer  from  too  severe  a  shock. 

When  a  tree  has  been  brought  into  proper 
condition,  the  crops  which  it  will  bear  will  help 
to  check  superfluous  growth.  The  object  of 
root-pruning  is  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
small  fibrous  roots,  and  it  is  especially  necessary 
when  the  subsoil  is  composed  of  clay  or  other 
unsuitable  substance,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
roots  striking  down  into  this.  If  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  prune  the  roots,  the  tops  should  not  be 
pruned  except  to  cut  out  any  branches  that  cross, 
or  to  thin  some  out  where  they  are  too  oroivded. 
I  have  seen  hard  top-pruned  trees,  which  have 
for  many  years  been  unfruitful,  bear  good  crops 
after  having  been  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
for  two  or  three  seasons  without  touching  the 
roots. 

I  think  the  photographs  I  send  show  rather 
clearly  the  effect  of  a  check  on  the  roots  of  an 
over-luxuriant  tree.  The  first  illustration  shows 
the  trunk  of  an  espalier  Apple  which  has  lost  at 
least  two-thirds  of  its  roots  through  decay  in  the 
main  stem  on  the  ground  level.  This  tree  has 
made  little  unnecessary  growth  since  the  decay 
set  in,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  produced 
heavy  crops  of  Apples  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  The 
other  illustration  , 
shows  part  of  the 
same  tree  carrying 
as  good  a  crop  of 
Apples  as  anyone 
need  wish  to  see. 
W.  A.  Watts. 


croppers  with  us.  They  have  been  planted 
four  years ;  before  we  planted  them  I  had 
the  ground  trenched  two  spits  deep  and  put 
a  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  in  the 
bottom  trench.  Ours  is  a  heavy  clay  soil,  which 
they  seem  to  like,  as  they  throw  up  young 
growths  every  year  which  reach  over  the  pergola, 
which  is  8  feet  high.  We  treat  them  the  same 
as  Raspberries,  i.e.,  after  they  have  done  fruiting 
we  cut  out  the  old  growths  which  have  borne 
fruit  this  year  and  tie  in  about  three  strong 
young  growths  from  each  plant  for  fruiting  next 
year.  They  are  planted  6  feet  apart,  which 
seems  a  very  suitable  distance  for  plants  growing 
on  an  arch  or  pergola." 


APPLE    PINE    GOLDEN    PIPPIN. 

Ix  the  many  notes  that  have  at  different  times 
appeared  in  your  paper  as  to  the  best  dessert 
Apples,  I  cannot  remember  any  notice  of  an 
Apple  that  deserves  special  notice,  viz.,  the 
Pine  Golden  Pippin.  This  is  a  somewhat  small 
Apple  ripening  about  the  end  of  October,  and, 
in  my  experience,  at  its  best  when  eaten  fresh 
from  the  tree.  It  was  especially  recommended 
to  me  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Rivers's  foreman, 
and  I  consider  it  far  away  the  best  early  dessert 
Apple.  The  tree  forms  a  handsome  pyramid 
and  is  a  good  bearer,  although  I  am  not  quite 
sure  if  it  bears  every  year  or  alternate  j-ears. 
As  it  is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  a  failure  to  bear 
every  year  may  be  set  down  to  excessive  cropping. 
Oodma^iche-^fer.  G.  H. 


THE    .JAPANESE 

WINEBERRY. 
The  illustration 
on  page  .534  depicts 
the  .Japanese  Wine- 
berry  growing  on  a 
pergola  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Tylney  Hall, 
Winchfield,  Hants. 
The  gardener  there, 
Mr.  J.  Foster, 
writes  as  follows 
respecting  it :  "I 
must  first  inform 
you  that  we  have 
six  varieties  of  the 
Rubus  (Bramble). 
We  have  R.  laci- 
niatus,  Wilson 
Junior,  Best  of  All, 
R.  phf«nicolasius 
(Japanese  Wine- 
berry),  Kittating 
and  the  Loganberry. 
I  find  R.  laciniatus 
is  the  best  variety 
for  cropping  ;  Wil- 
son Junior  is  a  very 
good  one,  but  does 
not  bear  so  much 
fruit  as  the  former. 
The  Loganberry 
always  bears  well 
and  is  much  earlier 
than  the  other 
varieties.  The 
.Japanese  Wineberry 
has  always  given  a 
good  crop  of  fruit 
each  year  and  is 
very  sweet ;  the 
other  two  varieties 
are   not    such   good 
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FLOWEEING  SHRUBS  IN  JULY. 

(Continued  Jrom  page  444- J 

POTENTILLAS.— These  form  a  very 
pleasing  group  of  dwarf,  free-flowering 
shrubs,  but  one  seldom  sees  any  other 
variety  grown  than  P.  frutioosa.  All 
are  worthy  of  inclusion,  as  they 
produce  an  abundance  of  flower  for 
three  or  four  months,  require  but  very  little 
attention  and  their  neat  appearance  fits  them 
well  for  the  edge  of  the  shrubbery.  P.  fruticosa 
has  bright  yellow  flowers  and  grows  from  3  feet 
to  +  feet  high.  It  will  succeed,  as  will  all  the 
others,  in  light  or  heavy  soil.  P.  Friedrichsenii 
is  a  very  pretty  bush,  quite  as  tall  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  with  larger  foliage  and  pale  yellow 


plant,  and  its  silvery  green  leafage  is  very 
distinct.  The  large,  flat  heads  of  flower  make  it 
a  conspicuous  object. 

The  Philadelphus  or  Mock  Orange  family  is 
admittedly  among  the  most  popular  of  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs,  but  how  often  do  we  see  P. 
coronarius  the  sole  representative.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  during  recent  years, 
especially  by  the  Continental  nurserymen,  and, 
though  names  are  now  legion,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  selection  suitable  for  the  choicest 
shrubbery.  All  the  stronger-growing  sorts  are 
benefited  by  having  the  flowering  shoots  removed 
as  soon  as  the  blooms  are  over,  which  enables 
them  to  send  up  robust  flowering  wood  for  the 
next  season.  These  include  grandiflorus,  Lewisii 
and  Gordonianus.  The  smaller-growing  varieties 
are  very  beautiful,  and  unsurpassed  for  their 
delicious  scent  by  any  other  shrub.  Chiefly 
remarkable  in  this  respect  are  microphyllus  and 


with  blue,  are  both  desiralile,  and  some  excellent 
varieties  are  :  Ceres,  rose  ;  George  Simon,  rose  ; 
Indigo,  blue ;  Albert  Pittet,  rosy  lilac ;  and 
Gloire  de  Versailles.  The  last-named  variety 
makes  a  magnificent  wall  plant,  but  can  also  be 
successfully  grown  in  bush  form.  Few  shrubs 
make  more  ornamental  specimens  than 

JSscuht^    parviflora   when   sufficient   space   is 
allowed    for    its    full    development,   and    it    is 
perhaps  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  planted 
on   grass.      The  soil   should  be  broken   up  well 
when  planting  and  made  good,  so  that  a  tree 
growth  results.     This  Chestnut  will  then  make 
an  immense  bush  8  feet  to  10  feet  high  and  twice 
as  much  through,  and  during  the  summer  makes 
a    wonderful    display     with    its    (juantities    of 
racemes,   which  carry  pure  white  flowers   with 
conspicuous   protruding   stamens.      I    must    not 
I  omit  to  mention  that  beautiful  Chinese  plant 
I      Clematis   orientalis  tangutica,  as  it  is  so  dis- 
tinct    and     attractive    with     its 
solitary  golden  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  a  profusion  of  silky 
white  filaments. 

Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


THE  .JAPANESE    WINEBBRRY   CLOTHINO   A   PEKIiOLA   IN   THE   GARDENS   AT   TYLNEY   HALL, 

(See  page  5'!<k) 


WINCHFiELD. 


flowers,  p.  Salessowii  has  white  flowers  and 
very  distinct  foliage,  which  is  quite  silvery 
underneath.  Another  white-flowered  variety  is 
p.  davurica,  which  makes  a  neat  and  pretty 
bush.  P.  micrandra  and  P.  fruticosa  humilis  are 
both  of  dwarf  habit,  with  large  bright  yellow 
blooms,  and  are  eSective  on  the  edge  of  the 
shrubbery  or  in  the  rockery.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the 

Olearian  are  not  hardy  enough  for  general 
planting,  because  they  contribute  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs.  In  warm  and 
sheltered  districts  several  may  be  planted,  and 
Olearia  Haastii,  which  makes  a  round  bush 
4  feet  high  and  is  clothed  with  white  flowers,  is 
the  hardiest  of  all.  0.  stellulata  is  a  very 
beautiful  evergreen,  with  a  mass  of  starry  white 
flowers,  and  is  deserving  of  every  endeavour  to 
preserve  it  through  a  sharp  winter.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings.  0.  maorodonta  suc- 
ceeds with  us  in  a  warm  corner  and  as  a  wall 


purpureo-maculatus,  a  hybrid  having  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  This  latter 
variety  is  quite  hardy  and  extremely  beautiful. 

Ckoiaya  ternata  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
evergreens  and  much  hardier  than  many  suppose. 
On  a  cold  clay  soil  here  in  an  exposed  position 
it  has  never  been  harmed  and  always  flowers 
very  freely.  As  a  wall  plant  the  Mexican  Orange 
is  a  great  success. 

The  Tamarisks  contribute  to  the  shrubbery  a 
pleasing  variety,  and  their  fine,  graceful  growths 
always  associate  well  with  stiflFer  surroundings. 
The  most  beautiful  is  T.  Pallasii  rosea,  which 
produces  large  racemes  of  bright  pink  flowers  in 
profusion.  This  is  a  somewhat  new  shrub  of 
great  merit. 

Cea?io</i".ies.— Although  these  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  wall  shrubs,  there  are  many 
which  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  open,  and  few 
shrubs  give  a  greater  profusion  of  bloom.  C. 
americanus,  with  white  flowers,  and  C.  azureus, 


CLEMATIS  MONTANA 
RUBENS. 
Although  normally  a  May-flower- 
ing plant,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  specimens  of  this  useful 
climber  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
flowers  during  early  autumn,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  blooms  borne  at  this 
late  period  are  richer  in  colour  than 
those  which  are  produced  at  the 
normal  time.  C.  montana  rubens 
is  a  Veitchian  introduction,  seeds 
having  been  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
by  their  collector,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  when  in  China. 

Although  it  has  only  been  in 
general  cultivation  for  a  few  year.s, 
it  has  already  attained  a  fair 
amount  of  popularity.  The  rapid 
way  in  which  it  has  crept  into 
public  favour  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  ornamental  character  and  good 
constitution  of  C.  montana,  for  this 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  climbers 
we  possess. 

The  variety  grows  quite  as  freely 
as  the  type,  and,  so  tar,  flowers 
quite  as  well,  while  it  thrives  under 
similar  conditions.  It  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  older 
plant  by  the  red  colour  of  the 
branches,  leaf-stalks  and  flowers, 
this  reddish  hue  also  being  dis- 
cernible in  the  foliage.  Cuttings 
root  easily  during  summer,  and  the 
plant  is  suitable  for  placing  against 
houses,  arbours,  pergolas  or  groups 
of  rough  Oak  branches  in  the 
open  ground.  Good  loamy  soil 
suits  it,  while  it  also  thrives  in  moderately  rich 
but  light  ground.  W.   D. 


THE    TUPELO    TREE. 

So  rare  a  tree  is  this  in  Britain  that  it  is  not 
even  listed  by  so  eminent  a  firm  as  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  yet  at  Strathfieldsaye  it  is  a 
very  striking  and  beautiful  deciduous  tree,  and 
is  so  rare,  as  well  as  handsome,  that  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  is  reported  to 
have  said  it  was  worth  going  100  miles  to  see.  The 
botanical  name  of  the  species  in  question  is  Nyssa 
biflora.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Central  States  of 
North  America,  hence  is  quite  hardy  here. 
While  this  fine  tree  is  tall,  probably  some  60 
feet  in  height,  yet  its  semi-drooping  habit  of 
growth  keeps  the  branches  from  spreading 
widely.  The  foliage  is  moderately  long  and 
lanceolate,  in  colour  a  glossy  pale  green,  in  the 
autumn  dying  off  to  a  deep  rich  hue.  A.  D. 
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(Turke,  1904).— 
Undoubtedly  a  seedling  from  Caroline 
Teatout — satiny  rose  in  colour,  with 
silvery  flesh  on  reverse  of  petal — all 
the  oharacter- 
istics  of  its 
parent,    but   coming    rather 

more  pointed,  especially    in 
the  younger  stages.     I  have 

had  some   quite  good   exhi- 
bition   flowers     this     year. 

The  plant  is  vigorous  and 

very  free-flowering. 

Lady     Helen     Vincent 

(Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 

and  Sons,  Limited,  1907). —  I 

This  has  been  excellent   on 

maidens,    and   I    have    seen 

many  fine  flowers,  especially 

good  under  glass,  of  exquisite 

shape.     The  colour  is  a  pale  , 

flesh  pink  with  a  deeper  base. 

The    Rose  is  very  fragrant, 

and  I  think  can  be  relied  on.  ! 

It    is    too    early    to    speak  ''""^■■•.„ 

definitely    of   its    behaviour 

as  a  cut-back,  but   I   must 

admit  that  the  flowers  from 

the  laterals  have  been  small 

and,    therefore,    disappoint- 
ing.     Very  highly   thought 

of   by  some  of   our   leading 

exhibitors  ;     undoubtedly 

worth  trying. 

La  Detroit  (HofF,  1904).— 

A    tine  vigorous   plant,    the 

flower    and    habit    showing 

the  Testout  strain  ;  as  grow- 
ing  with    me  hardly  up    to 

exhibition  form  ;  nice  bright 

shade  of  pink. 

Laurent     Carta     (Pernet- 

Ducher,    1907).— This   Rose 

has  hardly  come  up  to  expec- 
tations ;   It  was  supposed  to 

be  the  best   of   this  raiser's 

1907  set.     The  colour  is  very 

fine,  especially  in  the  early 

summer,  but  it  is  hardly  full 

enough.    It  should,  hov  evei , 

be    very   useful    in    a     eoi'l 

season.      Some    fine    flowers 

have  been  exhibited  by  the 

trade     cut     from     maidens 

Growth   good,  colour  bright 

velvety  carmine,  not  unlike 

a  bright  Marquis  Lita. 

Lohengrin     (Schmidt, 

1903).— If  the  colour  would 

only  stand,  this  would  be  a 

grand  exhibition  flower,  as  it 

has  shape,  form  and  size,  but 

it  loses  colour  very  quickly 

when  cut ;  perhaps  in  a  cooler 

season  it  may  last  better.    A 

fine  pointed  Rose,  generally 

pale  silvery  pink  that  fades 

to  a  magenta  tint,  which  is 

not  pleasing ;  it  comes  much 

deeper  in  the  autumn. 

Lyon.    Rose    (Pernet-Dueher,    1907). — This    is 

undoubtedly  a  very  valuable  addition  ;  its  colour 

stands  out  as  something  distinct ;    reputed  to  be 

a  seedling  of  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert.    It  has  been 

frequently  well  exhibited,   but  I  could  not  get 

enough  petals  into  my  flowers  ;   at  present,   no 

doubt,    suffering    from    over  -  propagation.       Its 

colour   will   make   it  popular.      Fragrant  and  a 

good  grower,  and  a  Rose  that  everyone  who  sees 

will  want  to  grow  ;    very  good  under  glass.     I 


believe  the  other  parent  was  a  seedling  of  Soleil  stage.  A  fine  pointed  Rose,  very  free-flowering 
d'Or,  so  that  we  have  not  had  to  wait  very  long  and  an  excellent  grower.  I  have  not  tried  it  on 
for  something  good  out  of  Rosa  lutea.  A  bloom  a  standard,  as  all  my  plants  are  dwarf,  but  I  am 
of  this  Rose  secured  the  silver  medal  at  the  told  it  has  come  very  fine  this  way.  All  these 
National  Rose  Society's  provincial  show  at  Man-  yellow-tinted  Roses  seem  to  be  much  finer  in 
;  cheater  this  year  for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  colour  in  the  autumn,  especially  after  rain. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson's  box  of  twelve  new  |  Mme.  J.  W.  Bndde  (Soupert  et  Notting,  1907). 
Roses.  This  juat  lacks  size,  otherwise  a  fine  Rose  ;    ex 

Jl/OTe.  C/iaWesde  i>use  (Pernet-Ducher,  1904). —  '  oellent    shape,    distinct    carmine    colour,    free- 
This  is  a  fine  Rose,  but  I  question  if  it  is  distinct    flowering  and  a  fair  grower  ;  what  exhibitors  call 

a    front-row     flower ;      will 


.4^' 


^ 


possibly  improve  with  age. 

Mme.  Maurice  de  Luze 
(Pernet-Dueher,  1907).— A 
distinct  Rose  of  a  shape  that 
is  called  cupped.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  the  pointed  shape 
was  to  eliminate  entirely  all 
the  others,  as  they  have  a 
distinct  beauty  of  their  own. 
The  colour  is  deep  pink, 
shaded  carmine ;  agood  broad 
petal.     Good  erect  habit. 

Mme.  Melanie  Soupert 
(Pernet  -  Ducher,  1906).— 
This  Rose  stands  out  by 
reason  of  its  beautiful  colour, 
and  will  become  very 
popular.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently exhibited  through- 
out the  entire  season,  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
of  the  recently-introduced 
Roses.  Like  the  majority, 
however,  it  is  thinnish  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  its 
petals,  but  they  are  large 
and  of  good  shape.  Very 
fine  under  glass,  and  at  its 
best  in  a  cool  season. 
Colour  not  easy  to  describe, 
as  it  is  very  variable — pale 
salmon  yellow,  suffused  more 
or  less  carmine  pink.  An 
excellent  garden  Rose,  as  well 
as  good  for  exhibition.  Good 
erect  habit  and  free-flower- 
ing ;  should  be  in  every 
garden  and  will  be 
enquired  after 
season  unless  I  am 
mistaken. 

M7ne.  Philllppi  Riroire 
(Pernet  -  Ducher,  190tj).— 
Another  Rose  sent  out  at 
the  same  time  as  Mme. 
Melanie  Soupert  that  has 
been  ooeasionally  exhibited. 
I  have  only  one  plant,  so  can 
do  little  more  than  mention 
it.  The  colour  is  fine — 
apricot  yellow  with  a  lighter 
centre  of  nankeen  ;  good 
bronze  foliage.  Very  free 
with  me,  and,  I  think,  worth 
trying. 
Purley.      H.  E.  Molyneux. 
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.NEW    HYBBID    TE.\    ROSE    MRS.    EDWARD   J.    HOLLAND.     {Xatuml  size.) 


NEW  HYBRID  TEA 
ROSE  MRS.  EDWARD 
.1.    HOLLAND. 

.•is     will    be    seen     in     the 
accompanying      illustration. 


enough  to  remain  permanently  with  us.  It  is  at 
its  best  in  the  autumn,  when  the  colour  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  deepens  into  a  good  yellow. 
Not  very  full  ;  colour,  flesh  white,  deepening  to 
nearly  fawn. 

Mme.  Jenny  Qilleviot  (Pernet-Dueher,  1905).— 
To  my  mind  a  better  Rose  than  the  last-named, 
but  requires  shading,  as  the  colour  bleaches  very 
quickly  in  the  sun  ;  outside  petals  always  go 
white  with  any  age  ;   saffron  yellow  in  the  bud 


this  Rose  possesses  exquisite 
conical  form  with  rather 
narrow,  somewhat  reflexed  petals.  The  foliage 
is  dark  glossy  green,  which  contrasts  well  with 
the  deep  salmon  rose  colour  of  the  flowers. 
When  exhibited,  the  flowers  did  not  possess 
much  fragrance,  but  possibly  this  may  not  be 
characteristic  of  the  variety.  It  was  shown 
before  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  Messrs.  S.  McGredy  and 
Son,  Portadown,  Ireland,  on  the  1.3th  inst.,  when 
it  received  an  award  of  merit. 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN.— No 
time  should  be  lost  in  gathering  ripe 
seed-pods  of  the  Runner  Beans. 
Spread  out  the  pods  under  glass,  if 
possible,  for  ripening  off,  so  that  the 
seeds  may  ultimately  be  removed  in 
good  condition.  Seakale  required  for  fercing 
should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
ripe  ;  to  complete  the  ripening,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  lay  them  in  under  a  north  wall  or  any  cool 
border.  After  a  period  of  resting  in  cool  sur- 
roundings they  will  force  more  readily.  Parsnips 
should  be  lifted  as  required,  and  not  taken  up 
and  stored  as  is  the  invariable  practice  with  Beet 
and  Carrots.  Well  trench  vacant  ground  as 
opportunity  offers. 

The.  Hardy  Floirer  Garden. — Anticipating  a 
bright  display  in  the  spring,  I  am  planting  well- 
known,  popular  hardy  flowers.  In  this  con- 
nexion may  be  mentioned  Daisies,  Forget-me- 
nots,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Wallflowers  and 
the  pretty  little  Silene  compaet-a.  Groups  here 
and  there  in  the  hardy  border  will  make  these 
quarters  attractive,  while  in  small  beds  by 
themselves,  or  as  edgings  to  larger  beds,  some  of 
the  dwarfer  subjects  are  charming.  The  present 
is  an  ideal  period  for  planting  Roses.  If  the 
order  for  new  Roses  has  not  yet  been  sent,  there 
should  be  no  further  delay,  as  it  is  well  to  have 
the  bushes.  I  prefer  to  have  the  Rose  quarters 
prepared  some  time  previous  to  the  planting,  as 
this  allows  the  ground  to  settle  down  beforehand. 

The  Cold  Frame.  — Advantage  should  be  taken 
of  every  fine  day  to  give  abundant  ventilation  to 
the  plants  in  the  cold  frame.  Plants  in  bad 
health  should  be  lifted  and  healthy  specimens 
planted  in  their  stead.  Decaying  and  dead 
foliage  should  also  be  removed  and  the  surface 
soil  between  the  plants  occasionally  stirred  to 
aerate  the  same  and  to  promote  healthy  root 
action.  I  am  busy  putting  in  another  batch  of 
shrubby  Calceolaria  cuttings,  as  there  is  always 


a  demand  for  these  plants  in  the  early  summer. 
Many  plants  of  the  earliest  batches  of  bulbs  for 
forcing  are  growing  apace,  and  for  this  reason 
I  am  removing  the  more  forward  specimens  to 
the  cool  greenhouse. 

Trees  and  Shrubs.  — I  am  busy  planting  several 
of  the  better  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  at  the 
present  time,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  deciduous  Berberis  Thunbergii  and  B. 
vulgaris ;  also  the  double  and  single  Scarlet 
Thorns  (Cratfegus),  Brooms  (Cytisus),  Daphne 
Mezereum,  Deutzia,  Forsythia  {Golden  Bell), 
Genista  (Rock  Broom),  Hibiscus,  Hydrangea, 
Hypericum  (St.  .John's  Wort),  Laburnum,  Phila- 
delphus  (Mock  Orange),  Prunus  and  Pyrus  in 
variety,  the  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes),  the 
shrubby  Meadow-sweet  (Spiraea),  the  Lilacs 
(Syringa)  and  the  beautiful  Snowball  Tree 
(Viburnum).  The  foregoing  and  others  may  be 
planted  with  success  during  the  present  period. 
Do  not  attempt  to  prune  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  at  this  time ;  they  are  better  when 
pruned  in  the  spring. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — The  propagation  of 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  done  at  this 
season.  Old  trees  provide  an  abundant  supply 
of  shoots  from  which  to  make  cuttings,  and  these 
can  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  outdoors,  where 
the  cuttings  will  root  readily  enough  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  garden  soil  workable. 
The  prospects  of  stone  fruits,  such  as  Plums  and 
Cherries,  are  improved  when  old  mortar  rubbish 
is  forked  in  round  about  these  trees  at  this 
period.  Some  growers  use  slaked  lime  when  old 
mortar  rubbish  is  not  procurable. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Consermtory. — Cleanliness 
in  the  glass  structures  at  this  period  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  if  the  plants  are  to  be  main- 
tained in  good  health  and  the  prospects  of 
winter-flowering  subjects  made  bright.  See 
that  the  pots  are  made  clean  and  the  slimy 
surface  soil  in  some  pots  scraped  clean  also. 
Give  fire-heat  to  Chrysanthemums  to  assist  the 
large  blooms  to  open,  and  ventilate  freely  to 
carry  off  superfluous  moisture.  Water  the 
plants  in  the  morning.  D.  B.  C. 


-A  RAST'BliRRY    PLA.NT  NOT   THINNED   OUT. 
NOTE   BOTH   OLD   AND   NEW   CANES. 


THINNING  AND  PLANTING  RASP- 
BERRIES. 
If  the  thinning  of  Raspberry  canes  has  not  been 
done  already,  this  work  should  receive  im- 
mediate attention.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave  this 
work  until  later,  although  many  growers  wait 
until  the  early  spring  before  taking  it  in  hand. 
For  the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced  we  have 
given  in  Fig.  1  an  illustration  of  a  Raspberry 
plant  that  has  borne  fruit  during  the  past  season. 
Here,  it  will  be  observed,  there  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  stems,  representing  both  new  and 
old  canes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  proper  thinning  of  the  canes  last  year, 
rather  more  stems  than  is  good  for  the  plant 
have  been  allowed  to  grow,  in  consequence  of 
which  tlie  canes  are  somewhat  weakly  and  un- 
satisfactory. All  the  canes  that  have  borne  fruit 
during  the  past  season  should  first  be  dealt  with. 
After  cutting  back  each  of  these  to  within  '2  inches 
or  .3  inches  of  the  ground,  the  growths  of  the 
present  year  must  be  taken  in  hand.  The 
weaklings  should  be  cut  right  out  and  only  the 
strongest  retained.  Fig.  2  illustrates  how  this 
thinning  should  be  carried  out.  It  will  be 
observed  how  drastic  has  been  the  cutting  away 
of  botli  old  and  worthless  canes  as  well  as  those 
of  a  weaker  kind.  In  this  way  we  have  been 
enabled  to  retain  two  of  the  best  canes,  and  with 


2. — THE   SAME   PLANT  WITH  THE  OLD  AND  ALSO 
THE   WEAK   CANES  REMOVED. 

these  we  are  more  likely  to  do  well  than  would 
be  the  case  were  a  larger  number  retained.  If 
the  Raspberries  are  planted  in  rows,  the  canes 
must  be  thinned  out  to  anything  between  9  inches 
and  1  foot  apart.  These  should  be  secured  with 
twine  to  strained  galvanised  wires  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  rows.  Where  the 
Raspberries  are  growing  in  clumps,  it  is  well  to 
allow  five  to  seven  of  the  strongest  canes  that 
are  near  to  the  centre  to  remain,  all  others  being 
cut  out.  Insert  stout  stakes  for  their  support, 
securing  the  canes  to  the  stakes  at  the  time  the 
pruning  is  done. 

Planting.  —  Raspberries  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  but 
the  best  times  tor  making  new  beds  undoubtedly 
are  the  months  of  October  or  November. 
Planting  done  at  this  period  enables  the  plants 
to  establish  themselves  more  readily  than  they 
do  later  in  the  year. 

Soil. — Although  this  subject  will  thrive  in 
most  soils,  yet  special  measures  should  be 
adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  quarters 
for  their  reception.  Ground  that  is  trenched 
or  bastard  trenched  causes  the  plants  to  yield 
better  than  when  less  pains  are  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Poor  soil  may  be  made 
fertile  by  the  free  incorporation  of  some  good 
lasting  manure  at  the  time  the  (juarters  are 
trenched  or  dug  over.  A  fairly  moist  condition 
of  the  soil  appears  to  suit  Raspberries,  and  a 
partially  shaded  position  invariably  causes  the 
plants  to  develop  berries  of  good  quality  and 
large  size. 

Propayation. — Raspberriesare  usually  increased 
by  suckers,  an  old  bed  producing  an  immense 
number  when  the  plants  are  doing  well.  The 
greatest  care,  however,  needs  to  be  exercised  in 
removing  the  suckers  from  the  old  plants.  The 
illustration  Fig.  3  is  a  fair  representation  of 
one  of  a  large  number  of  young  canes  that  have 
been  acquired   from   these  suoker-like  growths. 
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Readers  will  note  the  vigorous  character  of 
the  roots.  Beginners  may  readily  ac(|uire  such 
plants  from  their  own  old  Raspberry  beds,  but, 
failing  in  this,  any  reputable  fruit  specialist  will 
supply  them.  The  more  popular  method  is  to 
plant  in  specially  prepared  beds  in  rows.  The 
rows  are  usually  about  5  feet  apart.  The  canes 
should  be  planted  about  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows 
and  ultimately  secured  to  stout  wire  as  described 
above.  The  first  row  of  wire  should  be  about 
IS  inches  above  the  ground,  and  the  second  row- 
about  2  feet  higher.  There  may  be  readers  who 
prefer  to  plant  their  Raspberries  individually  or 
in  groups  of  four,  securing  the  canes  in  each 
instance  to  stakes.  Insert  the  stakes,  of  which 
there  should  be  three  to  each  plant,  in  triangular 
fashion,  observing  a  distance  between  each  one 
of  about  1  foot. 

Pruning. — Fig.  4  shows  the  method  of 
planting  and  how  the  pruning  of  these  newly 
planted  canes  should  be  done.  As  soon  after 
planting  as  convenient  we  make  a  rule  of 
cutting  back  the  canes  to  within  about  1  foot 
of  the  ground.  Some  growers  prefer  to  cut 
back  the  canes  more  severely,  but  in  practice  we 
have  found  the  above  rule  to  answer  very  well. 
The  reason  for  cutting  back  recently-planted 
canes  is  to  induce  the  plants  to  break  away 
strongly  from  the  base  in  the  succeeding  spring 
or  early  summer,  and  this  they  invariably  do 
when  treated  as  we  have  described  above. 

Subsequent  Treatment. — Before  the  hot  weather 
of  the  succeeding  summer  is  experienced,  the 
quarters  should  receive  a  heavy  mulching  of 
good  manure,  and  in  periods  of  drought  or  very 
warm  weather  copious  applications  of  water  and 
liquid  manure  will  be  highly  beneficial.  Sucker- 
like  growths  should  be  removed  during  the  first 
year,  and  weeds  should  be  kept  under  from  the 
beginning. 

Varieties. — The  following  are  good  and  reliable 
sorts  :  Superlative,  Baumforth's  Seedling, 
Carter's  Prolific  and  Norwich  Wonder.  For 
dessert  the  White  or  Yellow  Antwerp  deserve  a 
place  in  every  garden. 

LIFTING    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

With  the  advent  of  frosty  nights,  the  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemums  growing  in  the  open  garden  will 
be  considerably  damaged  unless  some  means  are 
taken  to  protect  them  from  the  cold   weather. 
Among  the  late-flowering  varieties  of  the  early 
•Japanese  decorative  section  will  be  found  many 
beautiful  sorts,   capable  of   giving  a  display  of 
flowers  well  into  Decemberproviding  the  plantsare 
given  proper  treatment.     If  a  slightly 
warmed  or  even  a  cold  greenhouse  is 
available,  matters  will  be  much  simpli- 
fied ;  but,  failing  this,  recourse  can  be 
had  to  the  shelter  provided  by  a  spare 
room  or  even  an  outhouse. 

I  make  it  an  annual  practice  at  this 
season  to  lift  the  best  of  the  plants 
which  have  buds  showing  colour  and 
transfer  them  to  large  pots,  small  tubs, 
boxes  and  even  old  zinc  pails  with  holes 
in  their  bottoms,  and  in  this  way  secure 
an  abundance  of  excellent  flowers  long 
after  those  left  outside  have  been 
destroyed.  The  operation  is  really  a 
very  simple  one.  A  few  days  before 
the  plants  are  to  be  lifted  the  soil  is 
firmly  trodden  round  each ;  then  a  good 
watering  is  given  and  a  spade  thrust 
well  in  all  round  and  about  6  inches 
away  from  the  stem,  thus  cutting  off 
any  roots  which  may  be  outside  the 
square  or  circle  of  roots  and  soil  made. 
By  doing  this  the  check  that  must 
inevitably  occur  by  the  mutilation  of 
the  roots  and  lifting  is  spread  over  a 
period,  and,  consequently,  is  not  so 
injurious  to  the  plant.  The  pots,  tubs, 
boxes  or  other  receptacles  used  must 
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3. — A   VIGOROUS   SUCKER-LIKE   GROWTH 
SUITABLE   FOR  REPLANTING. 

have  sufficient  holes  in  their  bottoms  to  allow 
water  a  free  outlet,  each  hole  being  covered  with 
a  fairly  large  piece  of  broken  pot.  Over  this  is 
placed  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  and  the  plant  is  then 
lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots  and  placed 
in  thepot  or  tub,  workingthesoil  well  down  into  all 
cavities  and  making  the  whole  moderately  firm. 
Providing  the  natural  soil  is  of  a  comparatively 
open  character,  this  will  answer  very  well  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  if  it  is  at  all  sticky  it  must  be 
rendered  more  open  and  friable  by  the  addition 
of  sand,  road  sweepings  or  even  Cocoanut  fibre 
refuse  or  old  mortar. 

After  the  plant  is  properly  transferred  to 
its  new  position,  the  soil  and  roots  must  be 
saturated  with  water,  but  subsequent  watering 
will  only  be  needed  at  long  intervals.  All 
growths  must  be  securely  tied  to  stakes  firmly 
inserted  in  the  soil.  H. 


4. THE    METHOD   OF   PLANTING   A  NEW   BED.      NOTE  THE 

CUT   BACK   TO   WITHIN   A  FOOT  OF  THE  SOIL. 


Storing  Paulias. — Many  of  these  indispensable 
town  garden  plants  will  have  been  lifted  before 
these  notes  appear  in  print ;  but,  as  a  matter 
(if  fact,  nothing  is  gained  by  hurrying  the 
process  along  before  the  tops  of  the  growths  have 
been  well  blackened  by  frosts.  However,  my 
point  at  this  moment  is  to  allude  to  the  storage 
of  the  stools  after  lifting.  It  is  extremely 
common  for  amateurs  to  complain  of  serious 
losses  during  the  winter  months  through  the 
tubers  rotting  away.  In  those  instances  where 
the  place  of  storage  is  itself  damp,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  finding  the  cause,  and  the  remedy 
is  equally  obvious.  But  when  the  place  is  satis- 
factory we  have  to  seek  in  other  directions  for  the 
reason  of  the  losses.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  putting  the 
stools  away  before  they  have  been  properly  pre- 
pared. When  the  plants  are  cut  down  to  within 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  surface  prior  to  lifting,  the 
basal  parts  of  the  stems  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  moisture,  and  unless  this  is  allowed 
to  drain  away,  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  decay 
in  the  tubers  beneath.  The  best  course  to 
pursue  is  to  turn  the  clumps  upside  down  on  to  the 
stumps  of  the  shoots  and  allow  them  to  remain  in 
this  position  for  a  few  days,  when  all  the  moisture 
will  pass  out  of  them,  and  storage  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  successfully  accomplished.  Any  dark 
cellar  or  similar  place  that  is  free  from  drip  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  store,  and  if  the  time 
can  be  spared  for  an  occasional  examination  of 
the  stock,  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  losses  ;  in 
the  event  of  one  being  found  going  wrong  upon 
these  inspections,  it  should  be  taken  out  and 
e'ther  destroyed  at  once,  or  have  the  bad  portion 
cut  clean  away  and  the  wound  dressed  with  lime. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  worth  the  trouble  to  store 
inferior  varieties. 

Carnations  in  the  Garden. — In  those  gardens 
where  sparrows  show  a  marked  partiality  for  the 
growths  of  Carnations,  it  is  an  excellent  practice 
to  net  them  thoroughly  with  stout  black  thread, 
for  the  feathered  visitors  do  not  take  at  all 
kindly  to  plants  that  have  been  thus  treated. 
The  surface  soil  immediately  round  the  plants 
should  be  carefully  loosened,  but  the  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  disturbed ; 
after  frosts,  if  it  is  found  that  the  soil  has 
cracked  away  from  the  collar,  it  must  be  firmly 
pressed  down  into  position  again,  or  the  losses 
during  the  winter  will  be  numerous.  If  a  little 
short,  sweet  manure  can  be  spared  for  mulching, 
it  will  do  a  substantial  amount  of  good  ;  but 
fresh  stuff  that  will  settle  down  into  a  close, 
impenetrable  mass  should  be  avoided 
as  a  plague. 

Window  -  boxes.  —  If  these  have 
not  been  filled  with  bulbs  for  next 
season's  display,  there  should  not 
be  any  further  delay.  If  two 
sets  of  boxes  are  at  command  the 
spare  one  ought  now  to  be  filled 
with  the  small  shrubs  kept  especially 
for  the  purpose,  and  after  the  removal 
of  the  summer  boxes  the  fresh  ones 
should  be  put  into  their  places.  This 
done,  the  summer  boxes  can  be  imme- 
diately emptied  and  preparations  made 
for  stocking  with  bulbs.  If  the  soil 
were  new  for  the  summer  occupants, 
it  will  answer  admirably  for  the  bulbs 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  loam  mixed 
into  the  top  4  inches  or  5  inches,  but  if 
the  soil  has  already  produced  two  crops, 
it  is  desirable  that  it  shall  be  displaced. 
A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  sound 
loam  and  one  part  each  of  sweet  leaf- 
mould  and  thoroughly  decayed  manure, 
with  sufficient  sharp  sand  to  keep  it 
quite  open,  will  fulfil  all  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  Hyacinths, 
CANES  Tulips,  Daffodils  or  whatever  may  be 

used.  Horace  J.  Wright. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

CONTINUE  the  planting  and  renova- 
tion of  fruit  trees,  sucli  as  Apples, 
Pears,  Gooseberries,  Cherries  and 
Currants.  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants look  exceedingly  well  and  do 
well  as  trained  cordons,  which  may 
be  either  double,  triple,  or  even  hexagon 
shaped.  When  these  styles  are  chosen  young 
Larch  saplings  of  about  8  feet  in  length  should 
be  used.  The  same  style  of  tree  may  also  be  put 
on  wire  strained  to  iron  uprights  ;  about  four 
strands  would  be  sufficient.  Grown  thus  the 
trees  or  bushes  can  be  attended  to  very  much 
better,  and  also  the  fruit  is  more  easily  gathered, 
kept  clean  and  netted.  A  list  of  good  varieties 
of  Gooseberries  has  been  given  quite  recently  on 
another  page.  Good  varieties  of  Currants  are  : 
Black. — Black  Naples,  a  fine  cropper  and  large 
fruit,  and  Carter's  Champion,  a  very  fine  variety. 
Red. — Red  Dutch,  Raby  Castle,  a  very  fine  and 
late  variety  ;  and  La  Versaillaise,  a  heavy 
cropper.  White. — White  Duteh  and  White 
Versaillaise. 

Jiaxplierries.  —  Hornet,  Norwich  Wonder, 
Superlative  and  Baumforth's  Seedling  are  all 
most  excellent  croppers,  and  if  I  were  asked  to 
name  one  only  1  should  mention  Norwich 
Wonder.  The  best  autumn  variety  is,  un- 
doubtedly, Belle  de  Fontenay,  from  which  we 
have  been  picking  rare  baskets  of  most  delicious 
fruits.  To  grow  Raspberries  well  they  should 
have  as  little  disturbance  of  the  roots  as  possible 
and  be  heavily  mulched  with  manure  every 
season,  and  the  stools  renewed  about  every  five 
years,  though  when  the  plants  are  well  culti- 
vated they  will  last  quite  double  that  time  and 
bear  profusely. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Carnations. — Keep  these  tied  as  the  growths 
demand  it  ;  the  first  batch  should  now  be  giving 
nice  flowers.  The  blooms  must  be  cut  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready,  in  order  that  no  undue  strain 
is  made  upon  the  plants.  Enchantress  and  Mrs. 
Burnett  seem  great  favourites.  Cuttings  taken 
from  old  plants  should  be  kept  on  shelves  near 
the  glass.  These  make  much  more  robust 
plants  than  those  taken  in  spring.  Malmaisons 
must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  ;  more  plants  are 
lost  from  damp  than  from  frost.  Old  plants 
flowering  must  have  sufficient  heat  to  keep  them 
on  the  move,  or  the  blooms  will  not  develop. 

Roman  Hyacinths  may  be  brought  along  in  a 
little  heat  now,  if  they  are  required.  The  sweet 
scent  of  these  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  always 
appreciated. 

Laroe-floioered  Chrysanthemums  will  need  air 
and  fire-heat,  or  the  flowers  will  soon  damp. 
Late  bush  and  single  varieties  should  be  kept  as 
cool  and  dry  as  possible,  taking  care  that  the 
plants  receive  a  thorough  soaking  when  they 
require  it. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Hot-heds. — Prepare  these  for  forcing  Asparagus. 
Collect  leaves  (tree)  and  make  the  beds  up  with 
halt  long  stable  manure  and  half  leaves,  shaking 
it  well  up  and  thoroughly  mixing  it.  If  very 
dry  add  plenty  of  water  to  make  it  heat.  When 
found  to  be  at  the'  right  temperature,  mark  out 
the  spot  for  the  bed  and  make  the  foundation 
2  feet  wider  than  the  frame,  so  that  there  is  room 
to  walk  around  and  attend  to  the  frames.  For 
forcing,  three  year  old  crowns  or  stools  at 
least  should  be  used  ;  but  four  year  old  plants 
are  the  most  remunerative  and  produce  .stronger 
growths.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  (i.  Loder,  Bart.) 

LemiardsUe,  Horaham,  Sussex.         , 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 
Pot  Roses.  — It  seems  a  pity  to  lose  any  of  the 
numerous  buds  showing  on  the  latest  batch  of 
pot  Roses,  more  especially  as  we  are  getting  so 
short  of  these  and  other  flowers.  Even  if  we 
were  to  allow  these  plants  to  remain  out  in  the 
open,  with  the  object  of  ripening  them  more 
thoroughly,  I  do  not  think  this  would  be  accom- 
plished in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  by 
giving  slight  protection  during  the  roughest 
weather.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
plants  placed  in  a  deep  pit,  and  from  these  I  can 
invariably  find  some  clean  and  very  acceptable 
blooms  during  rough  weather.  The  lights  are 
only  put  over  them  on  clear  nights  when  frost 
threatens  and  during  heavy  wind  or  rain. 

Flower  Garden. 
Herbaceoiis  Bordirs. — The  arrival  of  frost  and 
the  necessity  for  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
dead  and  decaying  flowers  will  enable  the  planter 
to  get  to  work  on  herbaceous  borders  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  a  view  to  getting  most  of  the  work 
finished  before  severe  frosts  prevail.  All  things 
that  do  better  for  annual  lifting  and  replanting 
should  receive  attention,  and  all  stragglers  be 
taken  away.  Borders  of  this  kind  should  be 
planted  as  naturally  as  possible,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  one  does  not  want  absurd  mixtures, 
and  to  allow  one  species  to  encroach  unduly  on 
another  will  be  greatly  detrimental  to  the  weaker 
plants.  When  replanting  the  front  of  a  border, 
for  instance,  with  such  things  as  Hepaticas, 
Heueheras  or  the  stay-at-home  Campanulas,  a 
wide  berth  must  be  given  to  the  straggling  Violet 
or  the  trailing  Bellflower. 

Hardy    Fruits. 

The  Planting  Season. — It  is  a  decided  gain  to 
get  young  trees  properly  planted  before  the 
winter  fairly  sets  in.  Before  the  late  heavy 
rains,  the  ground,  both  in  the  open  and  particu- 
larly against  walls,  was  much  too  dry  for  trans- 
planting operations  to  be  carried  out  without  risk 
of  failure  ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  borders 
sheltered  by  walls  are  yet  well  moistened.  Before, 
therefore,  trees  are  moved  the  borders  should  be 
examined  and  water  given  freely.  If  the  soil  is 
found  to  be  at  all  dry  or  the  soil  that  surrounds  the 
roots  after  planting  is  done  is  also  dry,  or  even 
on  the  dry  side,  a  good  soaking  ought  to  be  given 
before  the  surface  is  levelled  over  and  mulched 
with  strawy  litter. 

Gathering  Apples. — The  work  of  gathering 
the  latest  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  should 
now  be  completed.  It  has  been  good  for  the 
fruit  to  leave  some  late  varieties  until  now  on 
the  trees,  but  after  the  end  of  this  month  the 
weather  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  assist  them. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatoes. — These  have  been  good  and  plentiful 
this  season  ;  but  the  glut  will  now  be  over,  and 
the  cultivator  who  can  keep  the  late-sown  plants 
healthy  as  long  as  possible  will  have  good  fruits 
well  into  December,  or  even  longer,  if  late 
setting  was  encouraged.  Keep  the  foliage  rather 
thin,  and  remove  all  fruits  as  they  show  colour 
to  a  dry,  warm  house  and  place  them  on  shelves. 

Wiiidoii'  Oardening. — Where  boxes  are  used, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  any  bulbs 
intended  for  spring  display  planted.  Use  good, 
fresh,  loamy  soil,  and  plant  such  things  as 
Hyacinths  and  the  finer  Narcissi  at  the  back, 
and  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Scillas  and  the  pretty 
Chionodoxas  in  front.  When  filled,  place  the 
boxes  in  some  sheltered  'spot  and  cover  them 
with  about  6  inches  of  fresh  coal  ashes  or 
Cocoanut  fibre.  Heie  the  bulbs  will  form  roots 
freely,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  will 
commence  to  start  into  growth,  when  the  boxes 
may  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  their  proper 
positions.  T.  B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  Baroness  Bernrr".  \ 
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WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  liope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


An  Interesting  Floral  Contribution  from 
Mobeerley. 
Miss  W.  Lloyd,  Mobberley  Hall,  Mobberley, 
near  Knutsford,  sends  a  most  interesting  and 
attractive  collection  of  flowers  with  the  following 
note  :  "I  am  sending  a  box  of  flowers,  chiefly 
off  my  small  roek  garden,  which  has  not  been 
made  very  long.  With  this  spell  of  warm 
weather  everything  seems  to  be  blooming  freely 
again  ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  things  I  send  have 
been  flowering  since  the  early  summer,  especially 
Scabiosa  caucasica  and  Gypsophila  repens 
monstrosa,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  of  the 
Gypsophilas.  The  Dianthus  is  Atkinsonii,  a 
beautiful  colour.  Of  course,  the  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum  has  just  started  blooming.  My 
Sweet  Peas  are  very  beautiful,  and  Countess 
Spencer  is  still  giving  four  blooms  on  a  stem. 
This  weather  is  highly  beneficial  for  the  Roses, 
which  will  have  their  wood  so  well  ripened  for 
next  year.  The  blue  of  the  Plumbago  Larpentae 
shows  up  quite  a  long  way  off  with  its  attractive 
red  foliage." 


Another  Contribution  i-rom  Scotland. 
Dr.  McWatt  of  Morelands,  Duns,  N.B.,  sends 
another  interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
among  which  we  notice  several  varieties  of 
Calluna  vulgaris,  fine  forms  of  Gypsophila, 
Sedum  Telephium,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Fyve- 
thrums,  Roses,  Tritomas,  seedling  Delphiniums, 
Geums  and  Malvas,  all  making  a  bright  display 
in  the  autumn. 


Raspberries  from  North  Finchley. 
A  correspondent  signing  himself  "  S.  C.  M." 
sends  us  good  fruits  of  the  Raspberry  with  the 
following  note  :  "  Enclosed  are  some  Raspberries 
I  pickea  at  North  Finchley  on  the  19th  inst. 
Are  they  not  very  late,  with  exceptionally  fine 
berries  ?  Several  more  canes  are  promising  for 
a  still  later  crop  should  the  weather  remain 
mild." 


Pentstemons  from  Scotland. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  .John  Forbes  of 
Hawick,  Scotland,  a  most  delightful  box  of 
Pentstemons,  which  are  one  of  the  chief  autumn 
flowers  in  Scotland.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy are  John  Deacon,  which  is  a  crimson 
shade  ;  .John  Jennings,  mauve-purple  ;  Professor 
Pozzi,  crimson  ;  Sandringham,  a  verj'  beautiful 
flower  indeed,  of  a  pretty  self  scarlet,  one  of  the 
finest  Pentstemons  we  have  seen  of  recent  years ; 
Pink  Beauty,  self  pink ;  Sir  Dighton  Probyn, 
deep  crimson,  with  remarkably  large  flowers  ; 
Mrs.  Callender,  rich  pink  ;  Peach,  white,  just 
touched  with  pink  ;  Mrs.  Michie,  bright  crimson, 
with  white  throat ;  and  Miss  Stewart  Peter, 
deep  intense  purple.  All  the  varieties  are 
distinguished  by  their  remarkable  strength  of 
stem. 


Guernsey  Lilies  from  the  Open. 
I  am  sending  two  spikes  of   Guernsey   Lilies 
from    the   open    ground.       The    scarlet    one    is 
Nerine  Fothergilli    major  and  the  pink  one  the 
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new  N.  Bowdenii.  In  the  majority  of  oases 
Guernsey  Lilies  are  grown  under  glass,  but  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  they  succeed  admirably  out 
of  doors.  With  me  they  are  growing  in  a 
narrow,  raised  border  in  front  of  a  south  wall 
and  flower  well  every  year.  I  have  two  patches 
of  Nerine  Fothergilli  major,  each  with  about  a 
dozen  bulbs.  One  colony  flowers  about  a  month 
earlier  than  the  other,  and  the  early  one  was  a 
glorious  sight  in  September,  having  twelve 
flower  -  heads  with  very  fine  trusses  about 
8  inches  across,  much  larger  than  the  one  sent 
to-day.  The  individual  flowers  were  about 
2  inches  across.  When  the  flower-spikes  are 
thrown  up  the  plants  have  been  leafless  for 
about  a  month.  Curiously  enough,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Nerine  Bowdenii,  whose  leaves 
remained  green  right  through  September. 
Seeing  this,  I  concluded  that  no  flowers  would 
be  borne  this  year,  as  I  felt  certain  that  by  the 
time  the  leaves  had  faded  it  would  be  too  late 
for  the  spikes  to  be  thrown  up.  I  was  extremely 
surprised  to  fiud,  one  day,  two  strong  flower- 
spikes  pushing  up  among  the  green  leaves.  The 
foliage  is  only  now  fading  when  the  blossoms 
have  reached  perfection.  Nerine  Bowdenii  is, 
as  you  will  see,  a  very  fine  species,  especially 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  rather  over  4  inches  across.  The  colour 
is  also  very  pleasing,  being  a  delicate  rose- 
pink.  It  is  a  decided  acquisition  and  evi- 
dently does  as  well  in  the  open  as  N.  Fother- 
gilli major.  This  is  a  delightful  thing,  and  a 
dozen  great,  fully-expanded  flower-trusses,  such 
as  were  to  be  seen  here  a  month  ago,  are  an 
extremely  brilliant  sight.  The  colour  is  the 
most  intense  and  glowing  scarlet,  and  when  the 
sun  is  shining  on  the  flowers  the  petals  appear  as 
if  sprinkled  with  gold  dust.  Other  plants  in  the 
border  are  Cypella  Herbertii,  which  blooms 
through  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  three 
species  of  Zephyranthes,  the  white,  sweet- 
scented  Cyrtanthus  MoKenii  and  the  orange 
C.  Flambeau,  both  of  which  flower  well,  the 
blue  Chilian  Crocus,  Tecophilea  cyanocroeus, 
the  Jacobea  Lily,  Sprekelia  or  Amaryllis 
formosissima,  Ismene  calathina  and  Pancratium 
illyrioum.  — S.  W.  Fitzhereekt,  Sotith  Dt  von. 
[A  delightful  contribution  to  our  table.  ] 
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RDLKS  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— TA«  Editor  irUends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
a^sistaiice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  vdth  that  object  ivill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  colum/n.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  wrUten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  a^id  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C,  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  m,ore  than  one  query  ia  serU,  each  should 
he  on  a.  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Inform ation  about  Phloxes    {H. 

Tyler). — The  following  are  among  the  best  of  the 
herbaceous  Phloxes  now  in  commerce  :  Adonis, 
salmon  pink  ;  Aurore,  orange  scarlet ;  Coquelieot, 
vermilion-scarlet  ;  Flambeau,  quite  near  the  last, 
with  crimson  eye  ;  Etna,  bright  scarlet ; 
Sylphide,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins  and  Mathilde 
Serao,  all  grand  whites  ;  Iris,  violet  blue  ;  Le 
Mahdi,  metallic  violet  ;  La  Sieole,  rose  pink  ; 
Sesostris,  purple  ;  Eug(>ne  Danzanvilliers,  soft 
lilac,  white  centre  ;  Le  Vengeur,  carmine,  scarlet 
eye ;  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  white,  maroon 
centre.  "  The  English  Flower  Garden  "  should 
prove  of  much  value  to  you,  if  not  too  expensive. 


It  may  be  had  of  any  bookseller,  or  direct  from 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London.  The 
price  is  15s. 

Violet  plants  gona  vrpong  (H.  P.  S.).  At  this 
time  of  the  year  Violets  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of 
fungoid  diseases  and  red  spider,  which  often  cripple  and 
weaken  tliem  beyond  recovery,  liul  we  cannot  find  traces 
of  either  on  the  leaves  sent  by  you.  The  leaves  are  very 
attenuated  and  without  vigour  or  body  in  them,  giving 
one  the  impression  that  they  are  growing  in  rather  a  too 
shady  position  and  in  poor  soil,  and  probably  suffering 
from  want  of  water  during  the  recent  hot  period.  Clear 
away  all  the  runners  that  may  surround  the  plants  on  the 
ground,  and  give  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure  on  the 
surface  over  the  roots. 

Gapden  bopdep  and  soil  (,Hopefid).— You  have, 
unfortunately,  to  contend  against  a  very  heavy  and 
uncongenial  clay  soil,  which  will  require  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  working  before  it  can  be  made  to  grow 
many  things.  Were  we  in  your  position  we  should  take 
up  the  whole  of  the  plants,  heel  them  in  for  the  winter 
and  then  set  about  improving  the  soil.  By  deep  trenching, 
the  addition  of  light  stable  manure,  grit,  sand  or  the 
ashes  from  garden  rubbish  flres,  much  might  be  done. 
First  trench  the  border  deep  and  throw  up  the  soil  as 
roughly  as  possible  for  the  frost  to  act  upon  it  during 
winter  ;  then  get  all  the  burnt  ash  possible  to  add  to  the 
surface.  If  you  could  collect  rubbish  and  burn  it  and  add 
the  ashes  to  the  border,  you  would  be  doing  much  to 
render  it  open  and  workable.  In  the  spring  add  all  the 
sand  you  can  obtain  and  work  it  into  the  top  soil.  Avoid 
treading  on  it  when  wet.  Vou  need  have  no  fear  about 
the  plants  if  you  can,  by  the  above  means,  render  the 
soil  more  generally  porous.  If  you  could  lightly  burn 
half  of  it  and  mix  the  whole  together,  you  would  probably 
get  soil  of  an  ideal  character. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Maidenhair  Tree  in  a  bad  state 

{Moor  Hen). — Your  Salisburia  or  Ginkgo  is  evi- 
dently in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  which  ia 
probably  due  to  bad  planting.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  it  has  been  planted  too  deep.  You  had 
better  take  it  up  carefully  at  once,  taking  care  to 
cause  as  little  root  injury  as  possible,  and  plant 
it  in  some  good,  well-worked  ground,  such  as  a 
kitchen  garden,  and  nurse  it  up  for  a  year  or  two 
before  replacing  it  in  a  permanent  position. 
When  placed  out  again,  prepare  a  hole  8  feet  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  deep,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
work  the  ground ;  then  fill  it  up  to  within  9  inches 
of  the  top  and  ram  it  well,  mixing  sand  with  the 
soil  if  the  latter  is  heavy.  Plant  the  tree  so  as 
cover  the  top  roots  with  about  half  an  ii^ph  of 
soil  ;  then  over  the  surface  place  a  mulch  of 
decayed  leaves. 

CUmbep  for  nopth  wall  (FT.  //.  r.).  —  You 
cannot  do  better  than  plant  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  against 
your  wall.  It  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  position 
you  describe  than  any  other  plant. 

Opaftins  Rose  Acacia  (John,  G.  Kirsfcn).— The 
Rose  Acacia  is  frequently  propagated  by  root-cuttings, 
but  is  sometimes  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  common 
Robinia.  Dormant  wood  is  used  in  spring,  and  the  work 
is  done  indoors  in  a  warm  house.  It  is  a  rather  difficult 
subject  to  graft,  and,  unless  you  have  special  facilities 
for  grafting,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  will  be  successful. 
Vou  can,  however,  obtain  plants  at  fairly  cheap  rate. 
If  your  plant  is  on  its  own  roots,  you  can  try  root-cuttings 
in  spring. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Marechal    Niel    in    cold    green- 

llOUSe  (P.  F.  P.).— Yon  should  have  retained 
the  growths  almost  intact,  but  as  you  have 
pruned  the  plant  you  can  only  await  its  de- 
velopment. Do  not  attempt  to  force  it  into 
new  growth,  but  allow  it  to  come  on  quite 
naturally  by  giving  air  night  and  day  for  a 
time.  When  the  new  shoots  are  2  inches  or 
3  inches  long  you  can  take  off  the  side  air,  but 
still  afford  air  from  the  roof  during  the  day.  By 
bringing  up  the  plant  in  this  hardy  condition  it 
will  be  able  to  stand  any  severe  weather  we  may 
have  during  winter.  It  is  always  best  to  avoid 
exciting  such  Roses  as  this  before  Christmas,  and 
it  would  have  been  better,  seeing  that  your 
house  is  unheated,  if  you  had  not  planted  it 
until  that  time. 

Basic  slag-  as  an  autumn  dressing'  fop 
Roses  (Mrs.  M.  C.).— Yes,  you  could  not  do  better  than 
give  your  Rose  beds  and  perennial  borders  a  dressing  of 
this  valuable  phosphatic  manure.  It  is  best  applied  now 
and  during  the  next  few  weeks.  A  good  application 
would  be  about  4oz.  to  the  square  yard  of  surface.  The 
usual  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  could  follow  later  in 


November.     It  would  be  advisable  to  dig  or  hoe  the  basic 
slag  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  applied. 

Roses  distinct  (./f.  R.  -R.).— The  varieties  you  name 
are  absolutely  distinct,  and  if  you  correctly  named  them 
the  judges  acted  wrongly  in  marking  your  exhibit  "not 
"listinct,"  unless  any  specified  group  were  named, 
t'sually  the  schedule  is  worded.  "  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  distinct,"  or  "Tea-scented  Roses,  distinct"  ; 
but  if  this  were  not  done  then  your  exhibit  complied  with 
the  schedule. 

Roses  fop  new  bed  (IT.  .7.  ii.).— The  following 
selection  would  give  you  a  splendid  assortment.  For  the 
six  standards,  plant  as  follows:  FrauKarl  Druschki,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Pharisaer 
and  Mme.  Ravary  ;  for  the  five  half  standards,  Caroline 
Testout,  Lady  Roberts,  Commandant  Felix  Faure,  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Antoine  Pavoire  ;  for  the  ten  bushes, 
Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Mme.  Leon  Pain,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Liberty,  Mme.  Hoste,  Vicountess  Folkestone,  Gustave 
Griinerwald,  Paul  Lede,  Victor  Hugo  and  Mme.  Antoine 
Mari.     Plant  in  the  order  as  named. 

Mildew  on  w^all  Roses  {M.  A.  R.  C.).— The 
hot  position  which  a  nearly  south  wall  involves  is  very 
trying  for  Roses  if  they  do  not  possess  a  good  deep  root 
run,  and  there  are  few  varieties  that  would  not  become 
mildewed  when  the  weather  changes  so  drastically  as  it 
has  done  this  year.  We  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
need  to  artificially  drain  the  border,  but  advise  you  to  have 
the  ground  trenched  to  a  depth  of  2.^  feet  to  3  feet.  This 
depth  is  much  better  than  a  wide  border  where  the  depth 
is  not  so  great,  as  the  roots  can  strike  downwards  and  thus 
be  away  from  the  parching  eftectof  bright  sun.  We  think 
if  you  commenced  to  water  the  plants  early  in  May,  giving 
them  good  soakings  once  a  week  with  diluted  liquid 
manure,  you  would  prevent  mildew  appearing  to  a  great 
extent.  If  it  should  appear,  syringe  immediately  with 
Lifebuoy  soap-water,  half  a  bar  of  soap  to  3  gallons  of  soft 
water,  and  continue  this  every  three  or  four  days.  A  few 
good  yellow  or  yellow  shaded  sorts  that  are  rarely  troubled 
with  mildew  are  :  Mme.  Boursin,  Billiard  et  Barre,  Claire 
.Tacquier,  Duchesse  d'Auerstsedt,  Reve  d'Or,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Le  Soleil,  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot, 
Tea  Rambler,  Elise  Pujbichon,  Gardenia,  Ernst  Grandpierre 
and  Franvois  Foucard.  We  recommend  you  to  give  the 
border  a  mulching  of  well-decayed  manure,  that  from  an 
old  heap  being  best.  This  should  be  done  before  you 
commence  to  water.  For  planting  under  the  Holly  hedge 
we  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  plant  own-root 
bushes  of  some  of  the  wichuraiana  Roses,  such  as 
Hiawatha,  Jersey  Beauty,  Sweetheart,  itc.  They  always 
look  cheerful  even  when  their  blooms  are  over.  The  type 
R.  wichuraiana  would  also  do  well.  We  could  not  recom- 
mend the  hardy  Cypripedium. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pears  CPacked  {G.  T.).— The  cracking 
of  the  Pears  about  which  you  ask  is  probably  due  to 
the  Pear  scab  (Fusicladium  pirinum).  This  fungus 
is  capable  of  living  through  the  winter  in  the  fallen 
cracked  fruit,  and  such  should  be  collected  and 
burned.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  collect  and 
burn  all  the  leaves  as  they  fall.  During  the 
winter,  and  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the 
spring,  spray  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  loz.  of  the  copper  sulphate  to  12^  pints 
of  soft  water.  This  must  not  be  used  after  the 
buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  least.  When  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  open  next  summer,  spray 
the  trees  at  weekly  intervals  for  at  least  three 
weeks  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
or  liver  of  sulphur,  loz.  of  the  sulphur  to 
6^  gallons  of  soft  water. 

Pepsimmon  plants    fpom  seed  {A.  E.  S.).— 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  when  raised  from  seed  take  a  much 
longer  time  to  reach  the  flowering  and  fruiting  stage  than 
those  propagated  by  grafting.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
always  a  tendency  in  the  case  of  seedlings  (even  when  the 
seed  is  taken  from  one  of  the  finest  varieties)  to  revert  to  the 
original  wild  form,  so  that  it  is  very  probable,  even  in  the 
event  of  yours  fruiting,  that  it  would  be  greatly  inferior 
to  the  fruit  purchased  by  you.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
yours  is  the  Japanese  Diospyros  Kaki.  We  have  seen  this 
bear  fruits  when  not  more  than  0  feet  high,  but  these  were 
grafted  plants,  and  even  then  a  warm  position  is  very 
necessary  for  it.  As  your  plants  are  in  such  a  thriving 
state  it  seems  a  pity  to  do  away  with  them,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  more  they  may  fruit.  These  remarks  also 
apply  to  the  seedling  Custard  Apple. 

Fallupe  of  Raspbeppy  canes  (.4.  M.  T.).— 
The  unhealthy  condition  of  the  Raspberry  canes  is 
owing  to  the  dry  position  and  poverty  of  soil.  This 
moisture-loving  fruit  is  never  successfully  grown  beneath 
trees.  They  do  best  when  well  out  in  the  open  garden 
and  where  their  roots  can  be  mulched  with  manure 
during  May  and  June.  The  Raspberry  retiuires  generous 
culture,  both  in  the  shape  of  well-worked  soil,  liquid 
manure  and  mulching,  if  you  would  obtain  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  The  young  canes  should  also  be  thinned  out  to 
three  or  four  when  they  show  sij^ns  of  overcrowding.  By 
so  doing,  the  energies  of  the  plant  are  confined  to  these 
three  or  four  canes,  and,  of  course,  to  the  fruit-bearing 
canes.  You  would  do  well  to  make  a  new  plantation  this 
autumn,  taking  care  to  start  with  well-rooted  plants,  and 
cutting  them  down  to  the  ground  the  first  season. 
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Gpapes  decaying*  (B.  E.  C.)-— Your  Grapes  appear 
to  UB  to  be  over-ripe,  and  this,  we  think,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  stalks  of  the  berries  decaying  and  the  Grapes 
dropping.  A  too  heavy  application  of  water  at  the  roots 
when  Grapes  are  ripe  will  sometimes  cause  this,  and 
especially  if  the  vinery  is  not  well  ventilated  day  and 
night.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  ventilate 
freely  in  warm  weather  during  the  day,  leaving  a  small 
chink  of  air  on  both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  all  night, 
and  providing  at  the  same  time  a  little  heat  in  the  hot- 
water  pipes. 

Black  Hambupgh  Gpapes  not  colouping* 

{B.  >4../.).— Seeing  that  the  foliafje  of  your  Vines  is  healthy, 
free  from  disease  and  from  insect  pests ;  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  a  reason  for  their  refusing  to  colour  this  year 
when  they  have  hitherto  coloured  so  well.  It  may  be 
that  the  Vines  are  canning  too  heavy  a  crop.  A  Vine 
will  only  colour  a  certain  weight  of  fruit ;  once  this 
boundary  is  overstepped  then  Nature  rebels.  This  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  Hamburghs  failing  to  colour  of  any 
we  know ;  or  it  may  be  (as  you  suggest)  caused  by  the 
exhaustion  of  some  necessary  constituents  of  the  soil 
which  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Vine,  such  as  potash, 
which  forms  one  of  its  chief  constituents.  In  any  case, 
you  will  be  safe  in  applying  the  following  artificial 
manure  to  the  Vines  while  they  are  in  a  state  of  growth : 
Dissolved  bones,  Icwt.  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  56lb. ;  sulphate 
of  lime,  661b.  Less  or  more  in  the  same  proportion  as 
may  be  required.  Apply  21b.  to  the  square  yard, 
watering  it  in,  giving  a  similar  dressing  in  three  weeks' 
time.     Serve  the  Alicantes  the  same. 

Spot  on  Peach  leaves  (F.  il.).— The  foliage  sent 
is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  a  small  species  of  fungus 
named  Cercospora  persicie.  It  is  most  difficult  to  destroy, 
because  it  is  situated  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  where  no  direct  application  of  a  fungicide  can 
reach  it.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  destroy  every 
leaf  by  burning  as  it  falls,  and  even  to  pick  off  the  worst 
affected  ones  and  serve  them  the  same  way.  The  little 
brown  spots  on  the  leaves  will  in  time  burst,  and  the 
fungus  be  thus  liberated.  An  occasional  application  of 
sulphur  to  the  tree  will  help  to  prevent  it  spreading  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with.  The  leaves  are  very  thin  and 
poor,  indicating  a  want  of  tone  and  strength  in  the  trees, 
and  in  consequence  inviting  the  attacks  of  fungoid 
diseases.  Perhaps  the  soil  in  which  your  planted-out 
trees  and  those  in  pots  are  growing  is  poor.  If  so,  replant 
and  repot  this  autumn  in  the  best  Peach  soil  you  can 
procure.  We  have  come  across  Fig  leaves  affected  in  the 
same  way  as  yours,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  some 
species  of  fungus  that  has  done  the  mischief.  The  cause 
of  such  an  attack,  we  believe,  nmst  be  looked  for  in  con- 
ditions of  growth  inimical  to  the  health  of  the  trees— 
either  too  much  heat  and  moisture  being  given  or  the 
branches  and  leaves  being  allowed  to  become  too  crowded 
together.  The  leaves  are  thin  and  without  weight  or 
substance,  and  therefore  an  easy  prey  for  such  attacks. 
Bury  the  diseased  leaves  as  they  fall,  and  try  what  a  fresh 
admission  of  air  and  a  judicious  thinning  out  of  the 
weaker  branches  will  effect. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Carrots  cpacking;  [A,  ^.).— The  cause 

of  Carrots  cracking  or  splitting  is  usually  a  heavy 
rain  after  a  period  of  drought.  During  dry 
weather  growth  is  checked  and  the  tissues  of  the 
Carrots  become  hardened  ;  then  when  rain  comes 
the  roots  swell  very  rapidly  and  the  tissues,  being 
hardened,  cannot  expand  fast  enough,  and  the 
cracking  is  the  result. 

CleaniniT  Tomato  boxes  [T.  w.).— 

The  best  method  of  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
boxes  to  be  used  a  second  time  for  growing 
Tomatoes  will  be  to  wash  them  out,  if  this  be 
practicable,  with  a  solution  of  Lysol  dissolved  at 
the  rate  of  five  parts  by  weight  to  the  thousand 
of  water  {loz.  to  6  gallons),  or  they  may  be  well 
dipped  in  this  solution  and  allowed  to  drain 
after  being  cleansed  of  soil.  If  the  dipping  is 
resorted  to,  a  solution  of  formalin  may  be  used, 
diluting  the  commercial  formalin  with  500  to  800 
times  its  bulk*  of  water.  Failing  this,  the  boxes 
may  be  stood  in  a  building  that  is  as  nearly  air- 
tight as  possible  and  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  burned  in  an  iron  vessel  for  a  considerable 
time,  and,  if  it  be  possible  to  have  some  steam 
about  at  the  same  time,  the  treatment  will  be  the 
more  effective. 

Celery  leaves  diseased  (A'.  R.  Truage),— Yon 
cannot  do  better  tnan  pick  olf  and  burn  all  the  infested 
leaves.  The  eggs  are  probably  all  hatched  by  this  time, 
and  if  they  are  not  they  are  placed  under  the  skin  of  the 
leaves  and  cannot  be  reached  by  any  insecticide  —G.  8.  S, 

Tomato   leaves   shplvelling-  (E.  B.  ja.).— We 

think  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  leaves  of  your 'J'omato 
plant  must  he  attributed  to  a  too  strong  application  of 
guano,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  roots 
of  the  plants  even  If  Itdid  not  touch  thestems.  (Juario.of 
course,  is  an  excellent  stimulant  when  carefully  applied. 
We  prefer  to  mix   it   in  water  and   apply  it   In  liquid 


form  rather  than  spreading  it  on  the  soil  and  then  water- 
ing it  in.  A  handful  of  guano  to  3  gallons  of  water  is  the 
proper  and  safe  quantity  to  use  at  one  time,  and  this  may 
be  given  once  a  fortnight  to  heavily-cropped  plants  while 
in  active  growth.  Yes,  by  all  means  transplant  the  young 
Walltlowers  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  they  will  make  far 
sturdier  and  better  plants  than  if  left  in  the  seed-beds  till 
wanted  for  planting  out.  A  cool  aspect  should  be  selected 
for  them,  east  or  west,  and  they  should  be  planted  8  inches 
apart. 

Celery  leaves  bpo^vned  {Constant  Reader).— 
The  spotting  and  shrivelling  of  the  leaves  of  the  Celery  is 
due  to  the  attack  upon  it  of  a  fungus,  Septoria  petroselini 
Apii.  If  all  the  leaves  are  attacked  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
anything  for  the  plants ;  but  if  there  is  only  one  plant 
here  and  another  there  that  has  the  disease,  it  would  be 
best  to  remove  that  entirely  and  spray  the  leaves  of  the 
rest  with  potassium  sulphide,  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  loz. 
to  3  gallons  a  water.  Care  should  be  taken  to  burn  the 
whole  of  the  refuse  leaves  from  the  plants  when  they  are 
lifted,  and  not  to  dig  them  in  or  leave  them  lying  about, 
nor  put  them  on  the  rubbish-heap.  The  bed  next  year 
should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  from  that  this  year,  and 
seed  from  another  stock  should  be  obtained.  You 
omitted  to  enclose  name  and  address  and  this  creates 
delay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cateppillars  to  name  (E.  Ballard).— The  cater- 
pillars you  enclosed  are  those  of  the  "buff -tip  moth" 
(Phalera  bucephala),  a  very  common  insect.  The  cater- 
pillars feed  on  the  leaves  of  most  trees.  The  moth  is  a 
large  one,  measuring  2^  inches  across  the  upper  wings, 
which  are  of  a  purplish  grey  colour  with  buff-coloured  tips. 
The  insect  is  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  in  the  day-time,  and 
when  at  rest  with  its  wings  tightly  closed  so  resembles  a 
piece  of  dead  leaf  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  detect  it. — 
G.  S.  S. 

Dead  bees  under  a  Lime  tpee  (Mrs.  R.  J.  F.). 
Dead  bumble-bees  in  a  similar  condition  to  those  which 
you  sent  are  frequently  found  under  Lime  trees.  The 
bees  are  generally  males,  which  gorge  themselves  with 
the  honey,  having  little  else  to  do,  until  they  are  quite 
drowsy  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  tits  and,  perhaps,  to  other 
birds,  who,  having  eaten  the  honey  that  they  contain, 
drop  the  empty  bodies.  How  these  bees  became  mutilated 
was  a  mystery  for  some  time,  till  a  careful  observer 
happened  to  be  sitting  under  a  Lime  tree  one  day,  when 
he  noticed  these  dead  bees  falling  from  time  to  time,  and 
on  investigating  the  matter  he  found  a  great-tit  emptying 
the  bumble-bees  as  fast  as  it  could.— G.  S.  S. 

Gapdeneps'  mutual  imppovement 
societies  (//.  H'.).— These  are  most  excellent  institu- 
tions and  are  productive  of  an  immense  amount  of  good 
throughout  the  country.  Your  own  members  will  pre- 
pare and  read  papers  upon  which  there  would  be  a  sub- 
sequent discussion,  and  occasionally  you  could  get  the 
services  of  a  prominent  lecturer.  If  your  county  council 
has  a  paid  lecturer,  you  should  make  application  to 
the  secretary  of  the  education  committee  for  his  services. 
The  rules  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  If  you  write 
to  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  The  Cottage,  Wood  Hall,  Dulwioh, 
S.E.,  sending  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  we  are  sure 
that  he  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  excellent 
society  of  which  he  is  the  capable  secretary. 

Cooking  veg'etables  fop  eating:  (ir.  P.  S.). 
Yours  is  a  question  in  domestic  economy  rather  than  in 
gardening.  Gardeners,  however,  have  very  intimate  con- 
cern with  vegetable  cookery,  as  much  of  what  they 
grow  so  well  too  often  conies  to  table  spoiled  in  the 
cooking.  .Still,  in  relation  to  the  question  whether  certain 
vegetables  are  better  steamed  than  boiled,  this  depends  for 
reply  so  very  mucii  on  habitual  practice  and  on  ordinary 
methods.  So  few  care  to  practise  methods  they  have  had  no 
experience  in.  Many  vegetables,  however,  are  better 
steamed  than  boiled,  but  their  proper  cooking  depends  very 
much  on  the  force  or  heat  of  the  steam  generated,  also  in 
cooking  quickly.  Potatoes,  Parsnips,  Onions,  Carrots,  Broad 
Beans  and  Seakale  are  all  better  steamed.  Still,  the  range 
may  be  wider.  Why  not  try  all  vegetables  that  you  cook 
both  ways  and  see  which  you  like  best. 

Names    of  plants.  —  Gi'orge  Clark.~l,  Cratsegus 

Crus-galli  (Cockspur    Thorn)  ;    2,    Pyrus    torminalis. 

T.  A.  Z>.— 1,  Aster  dumosus  ;  2,  A.  Amellus ;  3,  A.  Novi- 
Belgii  densus;  4,  A.  turbinellus;  5,  A.  acris  ;  <i,  A.  Novi- 
Belgii  mala  ;  7,  A.  Irevis  variety ;  8,  A.  Novse-Anglise 
roseus  ;  '.),  Helenium  autumnale  striatum  ;  10,  Aster 
puniceus  pulcherrimus  ;  11,  A.  lievis  Robert  Parker;  12, 
A.  Novrc-AngliBB  pulchellus.  —  (t'/y///?. —1,  Juniperus 
chinensis  ;  2,  Calycanthus  occidentalis  ;  3,  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  variety ;  4,  Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides ; 
5,  Cupressus    lawsoniana   aurea ;    6,  C.    lawsoniana ;    7, 

Populus     deltoidea. J.     M.     B.  —  Alnus    glutinosus 

imperialis. B.     G.  —  Medicago     maculata     (Spotted 

Medick).      A    native    plant! Mrs.     AVax/iau'.— Sedum 

Sieboldii. J.  E.  M.  F.~l,  Verbascum  thapsoides  ;  2, 

V.    Blattaria. F.    C— 1,   Cupressus  lawsoniana  erecta 

viridis  ;  2,  C.  nootkatensis  variety  ;  3  and  4,  C.  lawsoniana ; 

5,  Thuya  occidentalis;    6    T.   orientalis. N.   Clarke.— 

1  and  E,  Thuya  plicata;   B,  Cupressus  lawsoniana;   C,  C. 

pisifera  ;  I),  C.  nootkatensis  ;  F,  Juniperus  chinensis. 

R.  BicknrlL—^ .  Sedum  spectabile  ;  2,  Potentilla  recta  var. 
macrantha ;  3,  Linaria  repens  ;  4,  Aster  Linosyris ;  5, 
Hypericum  mo«erianum. 

Names  of  fpult.  —  vl.  Af.  M.  —  l  and  (i.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin ;  2,  Schoolmaster ;  3,  Cobham ;  4,  The 
(jueen ;    r>,    Blenheim    Orange ;    7,    Allen's    Everlasting ; 


8,  Yellow  Ingestre  ;  9,  Margil :  10,  Red  Streak  ;  11,  King- 

of  the  Pippins. J.  A.   Waller.— 1.  Blenheim   Orange; 

2,  Jefferson ;    3,  Chatley's  Ktrnel ;   4,  Sops  o'  Wine  ;    5» 

Fearn's    Pippin. Rutland.- 1,    Malster  ;     2,    Queen 

Caroline ;   3,  Rosemary  Russet ;   4,  Hollandbury  ;   5    not 

recognised  ;  6,   Stafford. Wm.    Ingall. — A,  Pickering's 

Seedling;  B,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. ir.  Martineau. 

— 1,    King    Harry ;    2,   Ross's  Nonpareil  ;    3,    Christmaa 

Pearmain. Frank   G.    B.—l,   Peasgood's   Nonsuch  ;  2, 

Cornish  Gilliflower  ;  3,  Striped  Beaufin ;  4,  King  of  the 
Pippins;  5,  Cox's  Orange;  6,  Rosemary  Russet;  8» 
Bismarck;  9,  King  of  the  Pippins;  10,  Fearn's  Pippin; 
11,  Pickering's  Seedling;    12,   Round    Winter    Nonsuch; 

13,   Royal  Nonsuch.     Pear:    Josephine  de    Malines. 

F.  F.—l,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  2,  Yellow  Ingestre ;  3, 
Tower  of  Glamis  ;  4,  Duchess'  Favourite  ;  r.,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  7,  Brandy  Apple  ;  8,  a  local  seedling  ;  9,  Newton 

Wonder. John    Dixon.— Mere    du    M6nage. W.    R. 

Roberts.— A-pjfle  Peasgood's  Nonsuch ;  Pear  Pitmastoa 
Duchess. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE    UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-second  anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel,  London,  W.C,  on  Thursday,  the 
15th  inst.  There  was  not  quite  such  a  large  gathering  as 
we  have  previously  seen,  but  a  very  pleasant  evening  was- 
spent.  Dr.  Robert  Boxall,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  horti- 
culturist, presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Fawcett,  P.  Ladds,  G.  B.  Mason,  J.  Ingram,  J.  McKerchar,. 
W.  H.  Divers,  J.  N.  Cox  (representing  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Sons),  A.  J.  Brown,  J.  T.  Anderson,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  were  represented  by  several  of  the  leading  men  of 
various  departments.  Messrs.  Osman,  Pollett  and  other 
firms  were  also  represented,  and  among  the  members  of 
the  society  were  Mr.  J.  George  and  Mr.  George  Wheeler, 
two  of  its  fh-st  members,  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  has 
attended  every  anniversary  for  twenty-two  years. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  (Dr.  Boxall> 
proposed  "Success  to  the  Society,"  and  in  doing  so- 
referred  to  the  excellent  work  of  its  officers,  the 
splendid  financial  condition  of  the  society  and  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  benevolent  fund,  from  which  those 
who  are  over  seventy  years  of  age  receive  more  than  is 
offered  by  any  other  self-supporting  society  ;  also  to  the 
convalescent  fund,  which  was  started  by  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
Esq.,  V.M.H.,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  others. 
After  referring  to  the  small  cost  for  management  and 
other  details  of  the  advantages  of  the  society,  he  strongly 
recommended  that  all  young  gardeners  should  join  as- 
early  as  possible.  The  number  given  of  members  now  on 
the  books  was  l,24(i,  but  there  has  been  some  added  since. 
The  value  of  the  assistance  of  the  Press  was  referred  to. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  (chairman  of  committee),  in  responding, 
announced  that  tl,irn>  had  already  been  invested  thia 
year,  new  meml>ers  were  being  added  at  every  committee 
meeting,  and  suggested  that  the  even  and  pleasant  manner 
in  which  all  the  workings  of  the  society  were  carried  out 
made  members  rather  inclined  to  leave  smooth  waters  still. 

The  toast  of  "The  Life  and  Honorary  Members"  was- 
proposed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  of  Chertsey,  and  in  doing  so 
he  referred  to  the  great  advantages  derived  from  the 
subscriptions  from  this  source  and  the  many  advantages, 
which  young  gardeners  would  derive  from  joining  the 
society,  and  suggested  that  the  older  members  should  be 
more  energetic  in  advocating  the  advantages  of  joining- 
the  society.  Mr.  Cox  (of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Sons),  in 
responding,  regretted  the  absence,  through  unavoidable 
causes,  of  many  who  in  the  past  had  done  much  good 
service  in  various  ways,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  on. 
future  occasions  more  might  be  present.  Mr.  J.  Harrison 
Dick  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Visitors,"  and  remarked 
that  he,  being  the  baby  member  of  the  committee,  could 
not  say  much  except  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
committee  for  their  presence.  In  response,  Mr.  Bowles  (of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Societyimade  a  humorous  speech,, 
strongly  supporting  the  advantages  of  all  gardeners 
joininjj,'  the  society. 

The  musical  programme,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T. 
Winter,  was  well  carried  out,  and  a  pleasant  evening  closed 
by  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
At  the  October  meeting  of  this  club,  the  members  present, 
numbering  nearly  100  professional  and  amateur  gardeners, 
were  treated  to  a  "  pot-pourri  "  of  subjects,  At  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  Peake,  the  leader  of  the  botanical  section,, 
five  of  its  members  cctntributed  short  essays  as  follows  : 
Mr.  H.  Perry  upon  "How  Plants  Feed,"  touching  mainly 
on  root  action  ;  Mr  H.  Goude  upon  "Leaves,"  in  which 
he  detailed  their  important  work  ;  Mr.  L.  Smith  upon  the 
"Leaf  Insect  and  its  Life,"  as  watched  by  himself;  Mr. 
T.  Ndtley  upon  "Our  Native  Poisonous  Plants,"  which  he 
had  well  supplemented  by  bringing  specimens  collected  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Burtenshaw  upon  "  Summer  Bedding"  he  had 
noticed  on  his  holiday.  These  brought  out  a  very  good 
discussion,  which  was  most  instructive  tu  those  present. 
The  exhibition  was  a  keen  one  and  splendid  specimens  of 
fruits  (especially  Apples),  flowers  and  vt;y;etables  were 
staged.  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  Norwich,  sent 
some  fine  examples  of  their  new  sterling  Potatoes,  Prince 
Edward  and  Royal  Norfolk,  staged  for  their  special  prizes. 
Hobbies,  Limited,  made  a  display  of  Roses  from  their  local 
Rose  Ik'lds  at  Dereham,  and  included  in  it  the  new  sulphur 
China  Kosc  Chin-Chin  China. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  7'epresented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  inmtes  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  ivhich  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authonties.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  *^ Ansivers  to  Correspondents"  coluimis  a  co7ispicunus 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  he  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  naine  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeamur  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  he 
plainly  stated.  It  miost  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  tlie  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  TUE  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tamstock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SPRING    FLOWERS. 

AuTCMN  Prepakations. 
{Second  Prize  Essay). 

HOW  eagerly  we  all  of  ue  look  forward 
each  day  in  the  new  year  to  find- 
ing the  first  spring  blooms — Iris 
reticulata,  Aconites,  Snowdrops  or 
Hepatioas — and  what  a  bounteous 
harvest  of  bloom  appears  if  we  are  prepared  to 
make  due  preparation  the  previous  autumn ! 
Yet,  how  many  neglect  their  opportunities  at  this 
season,  under  the  mistaken  idea  it  will  interfere 
with  their  precious  summer  bedding.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  for  not  only  can  the  beds  be 
cleared  in  ample  time,  but  there  is  no  time 
hardly  in  the  whole  year  when  flowers  are  more 
looked  forward  to,  and  when  they  are  more 
welcome.  When  we  consider  how  easily  the 
necessary  plants  can  be  raised  and  how  cheaply 
the  best  bulbs  can  be  purchased,  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  garden  worthy  of  the  name 
should  not  be  a  perfect  feast  of  bloom  and  the 
slight  trouble  and  expense  repaid  a  hundred- 
fold. In  these  few  suggestions  of  beds  for  effect 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  I  have  in  most 
cases  associated  bulbs  with  some  perennial  or 
biennial  plant.  This  plan  has  several  advan- 
tages, not  the  least  being  that  the  latter  clothe 
the  ground  when  the  bulbs  are  dormant,  in 
flower  they  associate  together,  the  colours 
of  each  tending  to  show  the  other  off;  also 
the  foliage  of  the  one  prevents  the  rain 
splashing  the  soil  on  to  the  flowers,  thus  helping 
to  preserve  them  and  saving  that  bedraggled 
appearance  rain-washed  flowers  possess.  Again, 
most  of  the  combinations  used  are  of  two 
only  ;  a  simply  laid  out  bed  is  generally  the 
most  effective.  They  are  arranged  under  the 
months  ;  some  plants  are  mentioned  twice,  as 
these  have  a  longer   season  of  flowering. 

February . — Erica  carnea  (pink,  6  inches  to 
1  foot)  with  Snowdrops  freely  intermingled  ; 
Hamamelis  or  Witch  Hazel  (shrub,  yellow  flowers), 
with  a  thick  carpeting  of  Chionodoxa  Lucilise 
(3  inches,  blue)  4  inches  apart.  The  above  two 
are  permanent  beds.  Wallflower  Early  Parisian 
(1  foot,  brown),  with  edging  of  Chionodoxa 
Luciliie.  This  Wallflower  will  often  flower 
right  through  the  winter.  Aconites  (.3  inches, 
yellow),  with  Iris  reticulata  (4  inches,  blue  and 
gold)  ;  plant  in  clumps  all  over  bed  3  inches 
apart. 

March. — Polyanthus  (1  foot,  cream  shades), 
planted  1  foot  apart,  with  a  carpeting  between 
of  Scilla  sibirica  (4  inches,  blue),  plant  4  inches 
apart ;  Polyanthus  (brown  shades)  arranged  simi- 
larly with  Snowdrops  ;  Alyssum  saxatile  (1  foot, 
yellow),  1  foot  apart,  carpeted  with  Scilla 
sibirica  ;  Wallflower  Harbinger  (1  foot  6  inches. 


brown),  with  edging  of  yellow  Crocus,  3  inehsK 
apart ;  Leucojum  (Snowflake)  vernum  (6  inches, 
white  and  green),  6  inches  apart,  with  Scilla 
sibirica  between.  The  Leucojum  should  be 
planted  by  August,  to  enable  it  to  get  established. 
It  will  often  do  where  the  Snowdrop  graduall}' 
dwindles  away.  Anemone  Hepatica  (blue, 
6  inches),  1  foot  apart,  with  yellow  Crocus  inter- 
mingled ;  Anemone  Hepatica  rubra  (red),  with 
Scillas  between ;  Anemone  fulgens  ([>  inches, 
scarlet),  1  foot  apart,  with  Chionodoxa  between ; 
Saxifraga  cordifolia  (Megasea)  (1  foot  6  inches, 
rose),  planted  2  feet  apart,  with  Scillas  between. 
The  last  five  should  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
Doronicum  austriacum  (1  foot  6  inches,  yellow), 
IX  inches  apart,  with  a  groundwork  of  Silene 
pendula  eompaota  (6  inches,  pink).  The  above 
Doronicum  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  stronger 
HarpurCrewe — a  fine  perennial — for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  latter  can  with  great  effect  be  used 
for  bedding,  say,  with  an  edging  of  any  dwarf 
early  blue  flowering  bulb  or  as  a  background  to 
the  bed  of  red  Wallflowers. 

April  brings  a  regular  blaze  of  colour.  In 
addition  to  most  of  the  foregoing  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month  we  have  the  following  : 
Wallflower  Eastern  Queen  (1  foot  6  inches,  pink 
and  apricot),  with  a  broad  edging  of  Myosotis 
(Forget-me-not)  dissitiflora  (1  foot)  ;  Wallflower 
Vulcan  (1  foot  6  inches,  crimson),  with  edging  of 
Arabis  alpina  fl.-pl.  (1  foot,  white)  ;  Wallflower 
Golden  King,  with  edging  of  double  red  Daisies 
(4  inches)  ;  Aubrietia  Leichtlini  (4  inches,  rose), 
with  dot  plants,  18  inches  apart,  of  Alyssum 
saxatile  compactum  ;  Iberis  sempervireus,  peren- 
nial Candytuft  (9  inches,  white),  intermingled 
with  Phlox  Newry  Seedling  (6  inches,  pale  blue) ; 
Polyanthus,  cream  shades,  1  foot  apart,  with 
Musoari  conicum  Heavenly  Blue  (9  inches),  inter- 
mingled, 4  inches  apart  ;  Iberis  sempervireus, 
planted  just  clear  of  each  other  with  Tulip  Due 
van  Tliol  (8  inches,  scarlet)  between,  4  inches 
apart;  Arabis  alpina  fl.-pl.,  9  inches  apart, 
with  Tulip  Keizer  Kroon(l  foot  4  inches,  scarlet, 
edged  yellow)  planted  between,  .5  inches  apart  ; 
the  same  Arabis  arranged  with  Tulips  Prince  of 
Austria  (1  foot,  orange  scarlet)  and  Yellow 
Prince  (9  inches)  at  6  inch  intervals  alternately  ; 
Saxifraga  cordifolia,  18  inches  apart,  with 
Narcissus  Emperor  (1  foot  9  inches),  at  9  inch 
intervals  between  ;  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  9  inches 
apart,  with  Narcissus  Duchess  of  Westminster 
(1  foot  9  inches),  at  6  inch  intervals  between. 
Waterwitch  would  be  lovely  here,  if  only 
cheaper.  Silene  pendula  compacta,  9  inches 
apart,  with  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin  (1  foot 
6  inches),  at  G  inch  intervals  between  ;  Iberis 
sempervireus,  9  inches  apart,  with  Jonquil 
Campernelle  ( I  foot  4  inches),  at  4  inch  intervals 
between  ;  Daisy  Bellis  (double   white),   G  inches 
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apart,  Muscari  conicura  Heavenly  Blue  between ; 
and  Daisy  {double  pink)  6  inches  apart,  with 
Narcissus  Empress  (1  foot  9  inches)  between. 
Hyacinths,  which  begin  flowering  this  month,  are 
best  arranged  in  colours  together  ;  they  do  not 
associate  well  with  other  plants. 

May. — Myosotis  (blue)  6  inches  apart,  with 
Scilla  nutans  (Bluebell)  rosea  major  (1  foot 
4  inches,  pale  rose)  planted  between  4  inches 
apart.  This  Scilla  should  be  planted  quite 
8  inches  deep  ;  it  will  thrive  well  in  the  shade, 
should  be  treated  liberally,  and  left  as  a 
permanency.  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  a 
variegated  grass,  6  inches  high  :  plant  9  inches 
apart,  with  Darwin  Tulip  Clara  Butt  at  (3  inch 
intervals  between.  This  Tulip  grows  1  foot 
6  inches  and  is  a  lovely  rose  shade.  Any  of  the 
Darwin  Tulips  could  be  used  in  this  manner, 
while  almost  any  carpeting  plant  could  be  used. 
It  is  advisable  to  clear  the  carpeting  off  after  the 
Tulips  have  flowered,  so  as  to  well  ripen  the  Tulip 
bulbs  in  the  sun.  Myosotis  (blue)  6  inches  apart, 
with  May-flowering  Tulip  Bouton  d'Or  (1  foot 
6  inches,  deep  yellow)  ;  Ixiolirion  tatarioum 
(1  foot  6  inches,  blue)  6  inches  apart,  with 
Narcissus  Poeticus  plenus  (1  foot  4  inches,  double 
white)  6  inches  apart  In  addition  to  these 
most  of  the  April  beds  will  still  be  in  full  glory. 

Junt. — Saxifraga  Stansfieldii  or  S.  hypnoides, 
perhaps  the  last  (ft  inches,  white),  small  pieces 
6  inches  apart,  with  mixed  Spanish  Iris,  blue 
shades  (1  foot  6  inches).  The  same  Saxifrage 
could  be  used  for  the  English  Iris,  which  is 
later  than  the  Spanish,  but  larger — there  are  no 
yellow  shades  in  the  former,  but  they  are,  if 
possible,  more  beautiful — or  the  beautiful  Iris 
juneea,  which  is  a  deep  yellow,  could  be  used  ; 
this  flowers  just  after  the  Spanish  and  is  a  gem. 
Ranunculus,  French  or  Persian  (various  colours, 
1  loot)  could  be  planted  9  inches  apart,  with 
either  the  above  Irises  between  them.  Plant 
the  Irises  during  the  autumn  and  Ranunculuses  in 
the  spring  (March).  Dactylis  glomerata  varie- 
gata, 9  inches  apart,  with  Calochortus  (1  foot, 
various  colours)  between  at  4  inch  intervals. 
The  Calochortus  should  be  covered  during  the 
winter  with  some  litter.  Take  this  off  before 
the  plants  have  made  too  much  growth.  They 
are  beautiful  flowers  and  too  little  grown. 
William  P.  Wood. 

(Head-gardener  to  A.  W.  W.  Gordon,  Esq.) 
The  Gardens,  OaUands  Court,  St.  Peter's,  Kent. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 

NOVEMBER. 


FLOWERS    FOR    A    SMALL    GREEN- 
HOUSE   IN    WINTER. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Pri««   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Thif  d  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

Aad  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on    the   above 
subject. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
essiya  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Monday,  November  30.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

November  5,  6  and  7. — Forest  Gate  and  Strat- 
ford Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Town 
Hall,  Stratford. 

November  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  kc,  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  ;  Lecture  at  three  o'clock  on  "  British 
Wild  Flowers  in  the  Garden,"  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Odell  ;  admission,  2s.  6d.  ;  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  West  of 
England  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show.  Leeds 
Baxton  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show.  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Mr.  C.  D.  McKay  on  "The 
French  Garden,"  Hotel  Windsor,  6  p.m. 


A     famous     Beech     hedge.— This 

year  the  cutting  of  the  famous  Beech  hedge  at 
Meikleour,  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  in  Perthshire,  has  again  been  taken  in 
hand.  The  task  is  by  no  means  a  light  one, 
seeing  that  the  hedge  is  about  100  feet 
high  and  a  third  of  a  mile  long.  Telescopic 
apparatus  is  brought  from  London  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  this  the  greater  portion  of  the 
height  of  the  hedge  can  be  reached.  Above  it 
the  foresters  have  to  climb  the  tree-trunks  and 
fasten  themselves  with  straps  to  the  limbs,  so 
that  they  can  have  their  hands  free  for  working. 
The  platform  of  the  telescopic  structure  sways 
greatly  with  the  wind,  and  the  necessary  opera- 
tion of  cutting  has  often  to  be  steadied  by  guy 
ropes.  The  hedge  is  cut  every  few  years,  and 
was  last  cut  in  1900.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
this  famous  hedge  was  planted  in  171.5. 

In  Aster  time.— Mrs.  Danske  Dandridge, 
who  lives  in  West  Virginia,  writes  :  "  One  of 
our  poets  thus  describes  the  upland  Asters. "  [At 
this  season  we  think  of  the  beautiful  autumn 
flowers,  and  the  Aster  is  the  sweetest.] 

WILD    ASTERS. 

We  dwell  in  arid  places, 
We  lift  our  starry  faces 

From  the  bleak  cliff. 
Poising  so  fairily, 
Tossing  so  airily 

To  the  wind's  whiff. 

Fragile  but  brave  are  we, 
Nestling  at  autumn's  knee, 

While  her  leaves  fall. 
We,  with  the  Golden-rod 
Along  the  highways  nod 

Welcome  to  all. 

When  falls  the  killing  frost, 
Count  not  our  lives  as  lost, 

We,  for  a  while, 
Dream  o'er  the  happy  past ; 
Look  on  the  skies  our  last ; 

Die  with  a  smile. 

Dp.  J.  H.  \VlIson's  new  Potatoes. 

At  the  seed  and  root  show  of  the  Fife  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Cupar,  on  the  20th  ult. ,  Dr. 
•John  H.  Wilson  of  St.  Andrews  exliibited 
seventeen  sorts  of  his  new  Potatoes,  obtained 
from  crossing  nine  varieties.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and,  being  accompanied  by 
details  of  their  parentage,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  growers  of  observing  the  effects  of  the 
different  crosses.  The  parent  most  frequently 
employed  was  Rector,  one  of  Dr.  Wilson's  own, 
ten  of  tlie  seventeen  having  this  variety  as  one 
of  its  parents.  One  of  the  most  promising 
appeared  to  be  a  variety  derived  from  Rector  and 
Bejant,  another  of  Dr.  Wilson's  raising.  The 
whole  exhibit  was  valuable  and  created  much 
notice. 
South-Eastern  Agi'icultupal 

College. — A  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent, 
was  held  at  Ciixton  House,  Westminster,  on 
Monday,  the  '26fch  ult.,  under  the  chaii manship 
of     the     Right     Hon.     Lord     Ashcombe.       The 


principal,  Mr.  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan,  reported  an 
entry  of  129  students  for  the  session,  of  whom 
124  were  in  residence,  this  being  the  largest 
number  on  record.  A  resolution  was  passed 
agreeing  with  the  conclusions  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  Agricultural  Education  and 
Research.  A  special  horticultural  course  has 
been  instituted  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
practical  fruit-grower,  and  will  commence  next 
January.  A  fruit-growers'  conference  will  be 
held  at  the  college  on  November  27,  when 
insecticides,  spraying,  the  packing  and  grading 
of  fruit,  &c.,  will  be  discussed. 

National   Sweet    Pea    Society.— 

This  society  will  hold  its  London  show  in  1909 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  July  23,  and  the  provincial  show  will  be  held 
at  Saltaire,  in  conjunction  with  the  Saltaire 
Horticultural  and  Rose  Society,  on  July  13.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  for  1908  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  December  11  at 
three  o'clock.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
holding  trials  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  gardens  of  the 
University  College,  Reading,  in  1909,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  make  a  charge  of  2s.  (3d.  per  variety 
sent  for  trial,  and  to  receive  varieties  only  from 
the  raisers  or  original  distributors.  Any  in- 
formation respecting  the  forthcoming  trials,  &o., 
will  be  given  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford. 
Forcing   Snowdrops,— Speaking  in  a 

general  way,  this  is  almost  impossible,  although 
I  know  they  may  be  bi-ought  into  bloom  slightly 
in  advance  of  those  outdoors.  At  this  season 
many  are  now  thinking  of  a  supply  of  flowers 
from  Christmas  onward,  and  not  a  few  are 
inclined  to  try  forcing  Snowdrops.  If  they  are 
wished  for  very  early,  then  the  best  way  is  to 
pot  or  box  them  early  in  the  autumn,  putting 
them  in  a  cold  position  and  covering  w  ith  ashes. 
When  growth  is  advanced,  remove  them  into  a 
cold  pit.  About  Christmas  they  may  be  brought 
into  a  moist  structure  where  the  night  tempera- 
ture does  not  exceed  4.5°,  giving  them  a  light 
position  with  plenty  of  air,  and  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  above  40°  they  will  be  more  robust. 
Last  year  I  tried  forcing  Snowdrops  in  a  stove 
for  an  experiment  by  placing  in  six  potfuls  of 
well-rooted  bulbs  in  the  middle  of  December  ; 
they  were  put  in  a  moist  and  cold  corner.  Out 
of  the  lot  we  never  had  a  dozen  blooms,  all 
going  blind.  I  have  seen  excellent  Snowdrops 
grown  with  Scillas  and  Tulips  in  pots  and  boxes 
for  the  house,  when  brought  on  slowly  in  frames 
kept  close  and  free  from  frost.  Another  way  to 
obtain  them  early  is  by  taking  them  up  in 
clumps  from  the  open  ground  when  just  showing 
flower.     These  may  be  forced  well. — J. 

The  Leamington  Onion  Show.— 

When  it  was  first  announced  by  Messrs.  Rogers 
of  Leamington  that  they  would  award  £100  for 
the  best  specimen  of  their  Leamington  Giant 
Onion,  it  was  expected  that  a  large  competition 
would  ensue,  and  on  Saturday,  the  24th  ult. ,  no 
fewer  than  1,700  bulbs  were  staged.  The  for- 
tunate possessor  of  the  first  prize  bulb  was 
Mr.  A.  R.  Searle,  Castle  Ashby  Gardens,  North- 
ampton, who  had  a  perfect  specimen  of  over  31b. 
in  weight  and  well  finished.  The  second  prize 
fell  to  that  well-known  grower,  Mr.  S.  J.  Baker, 
Weir  House  Gardens,  Hereford,  who  also  had  an 
extremely  fine  Onion  ;  third,  iVlr.  W.  Turnham, 
Culham  Court  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  and 
fourth,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle,  Little  Gaddesden, 
Berkhamsted.  In  addition  to  the  substantial 
first  prize,  sixty  others  were  awarded,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Onions  were  large,  well 
grown  and  sound.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for 
a  collection  of  vegetables  grown  from  Messrj. 
Rogers's  seeds,  and  the  first,  £5  and  a  gold  medal 
was  won  by  Jlr.  W.  Folkes,  Dunstable  Street, 
Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  with  very  high-class  pro- 
duce. So  pleased  were  tlie  promoters  of  the 
show  with  the  large  competition  that  they 
propose  offering  some  very  substantial  prizes 
again  next  year. 
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Paris  Chpysanthemum  Show.— 

The  annual  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  to  be  held  by  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France  in  the  greenhouses  on 
tlie  Cours  la  Reine,  will  take  place  on  November  6 
to  15.  As  this  will  be  the  last  show  held  there 
and  the  twenty-fifth  Chrysanthemum  exhibi- 
bition  held  by  the  society,  it  is  expected  that 
a  very  fine  display  will  be  made.  The  city 
authorities  have  decided  to  demolish  these  green- 
houses, which  were  erected  during  the  time  of  the 
great  1900  International  Universal  Exposition. 
A  large  and  varied  schedule  is  provided,  and  there 
will  be  an  interesting  special  exhibition  of  books, 
pamphlets,  prints,  pictures  and  engravings  relat- 
ing to  the  popular  autumn  flower. 

United  Hopticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society.— The  monthly 

meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
on  Monday,  the  I'ith  ult. ,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presid- 
ing. Eleven  new  members  were  elected,  making 
a  total  of  sixty-three  this  year  so  far.  Sick  pay 
was  much  lighter  during  the  last  month,  the 
amount  being  £25  lOs.  against  £39  13s.  the 
previous  month.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hill  of  West  Ken- 
sington was  co-opted  on  the  committee  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
A.  Hemsley.  The  usual  quarterly  payments 
were  passed  for  old  members  on  the  Benevolent 
Fund. 

A  curious  Carrot.— Curious  growths 
frequently  occur  among  vegetables.  In  pulling 
Carrots  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  S.  Hunt,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Willis,  Ipswich  Road,  Norwich,  drew 
out  one  which  had  evidently,  in  its  young  state, 
gone  through  the  neck  portion  of  a  broken  meat- 
extract  bottle  which  was  in  the  soil.  At  this 
point  it  naturally  had  to  contract  itself,  but  it 
had  developed  on  either  side  to  its  usual  pro- 
portions. — P. 

Daphne    Dauphnii.  —  This    shrub  is 

flowering  very  freely  at  the  present  time 
(October  19),  rather  earlier  than  usual,  owing, 
most  likely,  to  the  recent  warm  weather.  Here 
in  the  South  it  continues  to  produce  flowers  in 
mild  weather  until  spring.  Its  neat  habit,  bright 
evergreen  leaves,  rosy  purple  buds  and  lilac 
flowers  make  it  a  most  welcome  addition  to  a 
collection  of  shrubs.  Like  many  other  Daphnes, 
it  is  very  sweet-scented,  and  for  that  reason  may 
be  planted  near  the  house  in  a  sheltered  nook 
not  too  much  exposed  to  bright  sun.  We  have 
it  planted  near  a  west  wall,  where  it  seems  quite 
hardy.  It  makes,  in  a  young  state,  an  annual 
growth  of  about  9  inches,  and,  judging  from  this 
example,  becomes  a  low,  spreading  shrub  of  about 
3  feet  jn  height. — J.  Comber,  Xymans  Gardens, 
Handcross,  Susse..c.  .    r',"'^; 

Edinburg;h  Public  Parks  JCom- 

mittee.  —  Bailie  Maxton,  who  has  occupied 
so  usefully  the  post  of  convener  of  the 
Edinburgh  Public  Parks  Committee,  retires 
at  the  present  time  from  that  ofliee.  During 
Bailie  Maxton's  term  of  office  much  good  work 
has  been  done,  and  consideration  of  matters 
affected  by  the  Saughton  Park  being  occupied  by 
the  National  Exhibition  has  necessitated  a  good 
deal  of  attention  being  paid  to  many  involved 
questions,  so  that  the  convener  has  rendered 
much  valuable  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
new  convener  will  give  the  same  hearty  support 
to  Mr.  M'Hattie,  the  able  superintendent  of 
parks. 
National     Chrysanthemum 

Society. — On  Monday  evening,  the  'iGth  ult., 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  occupied  the  chair.  A 
good  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  various  judges  for  the  coming  show 
and  ether  details  in  connexion  therewith.  The 
Hendon  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
applied  for  admission  in  aifiliation,  which  was 
granted.  The  annual  dimier  to  be  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  was  definitely  arranged  for 
November    '26th,    when    Sir   Albert    RoUit,    the 


president  of  the  society,  will  preside.  The  Dean 
Memorial  medal  will  be  allotted  at  the  comiug 
show  to  exhibits  in  the  decorative  classes,  and 
awarded  by  the  floral  committee  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  judges.  The  classes 
included  are  25  to  30,  34  and  38  to  -11  inclusive. 
Twenty-nine  new  Fellows  and  members  were 
elected. 

A  British  Fern  Society.— Although 
the  British  Pteridologieal  Society  established  at 
Kendal  has  done  good  service  as  a  centre  of  the 
British  Fern  cult  for  many  years,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  its  purely  local  oharaoter  militates 
against  its  wider  usefulness,  and  that,  now 
our  beautiful  and,  in  many  cases,  unique  British 
Ferns  are  becoming  popular,  a  society  on  a  more 
extended  basis  is  desirable.  The  object  of  such  a 
society  sliould  embrace  a  periodical  publication 
describing  and  illustrating  new  "finds"  and  fresh 
developments  in  cultural  selection,  and  also 
providing  such  general  data  as  may  assist  the 
amateur  in  growing  and  propagating  and 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done 
generally   in   this  particular  direction.     In   the 


Other  papers  please  uopy.— Chas.    T.   Drhkrv, 
,V.M.H,      F.L.S,      //,      Shan      Road,      Acton, 
Lcnulon,    tV. 
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Asters  from  Scotland. 
Dr.  McWatt  sends  a  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  well  grown  Asters  from  Morelands,  Duns, 
N.B.,  which  show  the  great  beauty  these  flowers 
give  to  the  garden  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  varieties  are  very  fine  in  colour  and  size. 

More  Flowers  from  Dons. 
Dr.  McWatt  of  Morelands,  Duns,  N.B.,  from 
whose  garden  we  have  received  many  interesting 
contributions,  sends  us  another  fragrant  and 
beautiful  collection,  the  Roses  being  particularly 
sweet.  He  writes  :  "  I  send  you  some  spikes  of 
nice  white  flowers  cut  from  Escallonia  philippiana. 
It  is  a  very  hardy,  handsome  evergreen,  and  makes 
a   good    bush    and    flowers    freely.      Escallonia 


A    BOWL  OF  roses   GATHERED   IN   LATE   OCTOBER. 


United  States  there  are  several  societies  devoted 
to  indigenous  Ferns  and  their  varietal  forms,  and 
periodical  publications  are  issued  with  contribu- 
tions from  inside  and  outside  sources  which  are 
very  interesting.  In  Great  Britain  the  only 
periodical  issued  is  the  brief  annual  report  of  the 
above-named  society,  although  the  amount  of 
material  in  the  British  Isles  is,  from  the  varietal 
point  of  view,  inexhaustible,  the  comparatively 
few  species  having  yielded  several  thousand 
distinct  varieties,  which  are  constantly  being 
added  to  by  fresh  discoveries  of  wild  sports  or 
new  developments  under  culture.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  writer,  who  for  fully  thirty 
years  has  been  practically  the  champion  of 
British  Ferns  in  the  British  horticultural  Press 
and  in  his  two  standard  works,  "  Choice  British 
Ferns"  (Upcott  (jill),  now  out  of  print,  and 
"The  Book  of  British  Ferns"  (Newnos),  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  their  admirers  by  a  simple 
post-card,  in  order  to  judge  whether  such  a 
society  is  practieable  on  the  basis  of  a  moderate 
subscription  sufficient  to  cover  printing  and  other 
expenses  incidental  to  the  programme  indicated. 


pterocladon  also  flowers  freely  and  is  quite 
hardy.  It  has  a  peculiar  form  of  growth.  The 
branch  laden  with  scarlet  berries  is  from  Cotone- 
aster  frigida.  This  forms  a  small  tree  and  is 
sub-evergreen.  The  flowers  are  white.  Hy- 
drangea paniculata  grandiflora  is  with  me  a  free- 
flowering,  hardy,  deciduous  plant.  Among  the 
Roses  are  Stanwell  Perpetual  (Scotch),  the  beat 
of  all  Scotch  Roses  ;  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Dwarf 
Dorothy.  Coronilla  Emerus  with  its  Pea-shaped 
flowers  and  Ceanothus  de  Plantieres  with  its 
blue  flowers  like  Gloire  de  Versailles,  but 
hardier,  are  also  included." 

LiLIUM   NEPAIENSE   FROM    NbWTON    AbBOTT. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Patey  of  AUer  View,  Decoy  Road, 
Newton  Abbott,  sends  us  flowers  of  the  beautiful 
Nepal  Lily,  L.  nepalense,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  handsome  Lilies  we  have,  the  rich  golden 
petals  with  their  maroon  bases  giving  the  flower 
quite  a  unique  appearance.  When  fully  opened 
the  petals  reflex,  thus  showing  the  maroon 
markings  to  advantage. 
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NEW     PLANTS. 

Chrysanthemdm  Hilda  ^^A\^KE^c■E. — This  is  a 
single  or  semi-double  flowered  variety  of  much 
merit.  The  lilac-pink  blossoms  are  of  large  size 
and  well  formed,  and,  naturally  grown,  the 
plants  furnish  sprays  of  the  flowers  on  long  and 
stiff  stems.  The  variety  is  an  exceedingly  use- 
ful and  attractive  one,  and  should  be  of  much 
value  for  conservatory  decoration  or  in  the  cut 
state.  Exhibited  by  Mrs.  R.  Gregory,  Shore- 
ham  (gardener,  Mr.  Lawrence).  Award  of 
merit. 

Chryaanthtmum  Mrs.  It.  H.  B.  Marsham. — 
A  very  fine  exhibition  variety  of  large  size, 
pure  white  in  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
seedling  from  the  well-known  yellow  F.  S. 
Vallis,  and,  judged  by  the  dozen  fine  blooms 
staged,  is  full  of  promise.  E.'jhibited  by  Mr. 
Marsham,  Bifrons,  Canterbury.  Award  of 
merit. 

Chrysanthemum  H.  W.  Thorp.— A  pure  white 
incurved  variety  of  excellent  size  and  finish,  and 
stated  to  be  a  seedling  from  Buttercup.  From 
Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp,  Tunnington,  Worthing. 
Award  of  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Sir  Frank-  Crisp. — A  distinct 
.Japanese  variety  of  a  reddi.sh  chestnut  hue,  and 
of  exhibition  size.  The  centre  of  the  flower  is  of 
golden  hue,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  being  of 
the  same  tone.     Award  of  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Master  David.— A-  splendid 
Japanese  variety,  witfi  the  broad  strap-shaped 
florets  that  go  to  make  a  very  handsome  bloom. 
The  colour  tone,  a  shade  of  glowing  crimson- 
scarlet,  is  one  that  is  much  admired,  and  doubt- 
less the  variety  will  become  very  popular. 
Award  of  merit.  These  two  excellent  varieties 
came  from  the  raiser,  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  gar- 
den-r  to  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Smith,  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Chrysanthemum  Feltons  Farourite. — A  capital 
market  variety  of  the  reflexed  type  of  Japanese. 
The  colour  is  ivory  white,  a  shade  which  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  under  artificial  light.  The 
florets  possess  a  firmness  and  crispness  that 
denote  good  lasting  properties,  while  the  flowers 
are  borne  on  long  and  stiff  stems.  From  Mr. 
Phillip  Ladds,  Swanley.  Award  of  merit.  All 
the  above  were  shown  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  '27th  ult.,  when  the 
awards  were  made. 

Varida  crulea  Charlesioorthii. — This  is  an 
albino  form  of  the  well-known  blue-flowered 
Vanda  cicrulea.  The  flowers  on  the  plant  shown 
were  of  good  size  and  substance  and  of  the  purest 
snow  white.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Hayward's  Heath,  Sussex.  First-class 
certificate. 

L'liio-Cattleya  Lustre  yigantea.  — This  is  a 
very  large-flowered  variety,  with  a  remarkably 
rich-coloured  labellum.  The  sepals  are  long  .and 
comparatively  narrow,  the  petals  being  very 
much  broader  and  crimped  at  the  margins  and 
slightly  reflexed.  The  labellum  is  large  and 
reflexed  at  each  side,  the  margins  being  beauti- 
fully frilled.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
is  the  usual  rosy  mauve,  and  the  labellum  is  rich 
carmine.     Award  of  merit. 

Brasso-Caltleya  Mme.  Hye  superba. — As  its 
name  implies,  this  is  a  superb  or  improved  form 
of  the  well-known  Mme.  Hye,  and  forms  a 
beautiful  addition  to  this  bi-generic  family. 
The  labellum  is  particularly  well  fringed,  and 
the  colour  zones  of  deep  lemon,  cream  and  mauve 
are  most  refined.     Award  of  merit. 

L'llio-CaMeya  ()strude  wiperha. — A  unique 
coloured  flower  of  much  attraction.  The  lanceo- 
late sepals  are  purple,  suffused  cream,  the 
broader  petals  being  pale  purple,  with  heavy 
flakings  of  dull  carmine.  The  large,  beautifully- 
shaped  labellum  is  of  the  richest  possible  carmine 
hue,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  remainder  of 
the  flower.  Award  of  merit.  Each  of  the  three 
named  above  were  shown  bj'  Lieutenant-C  jlonel 
Holfoid,  C.I  F.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire. 


Brasso-Cattleya  Qaeen  Alexandra  Glenthorne 
rariety. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  form  of  a  well- 
known  and  lovely  Orchid.  The  variety  in 
question  is  larger,  yet  more  refined  than  the 
type,  the  fringing  of  the  large  labellum  being 
very  delicate.  The  lemon  tint  in  the  tliioat  is 
also  much  richer,  and  the  whole  flower  is  a  good 
improvement.  Shown  by  (iurney  Wilson,  Esq., 
Hayward's  Heath.     Award  of  merit. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  on  the  '2.5th 
ult. ,  the  following  new  Chrysanthemums  received 
awards  : 

l.ady  E.  J^etchirorth. — This  is  a  very  hand- 
some English-raised  seedling  of  ideal  Japanese 
incurved  form,  the  petals  being  very  long, 
loosely  incurving  in  very  regular  fashion,  and 
building  up  a  large,  deep  flower  of  exquisite 
form.  'I'he  colour  in  this  instance  is  lemon 
yellow  with  a  paler  reverse.  First-class  certificate 
to  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  Emlyn  House  Gardens, 
Leatherhead. 

11'.  J.  Dai'is. — Avery  handsome  and  striking 
.Japanese  reflexed  flower,  having  broad  petals  of 
good  length  that  build  up  a  very  deep  flower  of 
exhibition  standard.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful 
shade  of  rosy  chestnut  with  a  golden  reverse  to 
petals  of  good  substance.  Height  about  5  feet 
ti  inches.  First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Mileham. 
J.  Lock. — Another  very  handsome  .Japanese 
reflexed  flower  of  abnormal  proportions,  and  one 
of  the  largest  we  have  seen  for  many  years. 
The  petals  reflex  pleasingly,  curling  at  the  ends, 
and  build  up  a  monster  flower,  devoid  of  coarse- 
ness. The  colour  may  be  best  described  as  yellow 
streaked  red.  Height  about  6  feet.  First-class 
certificate  to  Mr.  Mileham. 

E.vqidsite. — Another  monster  bloom  of  the 
most  beautiful  description,  being  a  very  much 
glorified  E.  Molyneux.  The  petals  are  very  long 
and  broad,  and  are  pleasingly  disposed  in  building 
up  a  flower  of  high  quality.  The  colour  is  a 
bright  shade  of  chestnut  with  a  rich  golden 
reverse.  First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Mileham. 
Lady  Crisp. — One  of  the  monster  Japanese 
blooms,  quite  devoid  of  coarseness,  and  possess- 
ing all  that  goes  to  make  a  valuable  exhibition 
flower.  The  petals  are  long,  broad,  somewhat 
flat  and  slightly  pointed  at  the  ends,  building  up 
a  massive  flower  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  with 
pale  reverse.  Height  5  feet.  First  -  class 
certificate  to  Mr.  Perkins. 

Ro.ie  Pocket f. — This  is  evidently  a  variety  of 
Antipodean  origin,  having  very  long  florets  of 
good  width  that  make  a  large,  spreading  flower, 
though  of  somewhat  shallow  build.  The  colour 
in  this  instance  is  a  shade  of  buff-yellow.  First- 
class  certificate  to  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Limited,  Merstham,  Surrey. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  given  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  varieties  Hilda  Law- 
rence, Mrs.  R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Sir  Frank  Crisp, 
Master  David  and  H.  W.  Thorpe,  described 
before,  each  received  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  nut  respoiiaitle  for  the   opinion* 
expressed  by  correspmuients. ) 


Rosa  Versehupen.—In  reply  to  Mr.  A. 
Saunders,  this  Rose  can  be  obtained  from  L. 
Naylor,  St.  Hilda's  Nursery,  Harrow. — J.  B. 
Shackle. 

Bottles  for  fruit.— In  consequence  of 
changing  my  address,  I  had  not  been  kept  up-to- 
date  with  my  copy  of  The  Garden.  "J.  H." 
(Richmond)  will  kindly  excuse  delay  in  answering 
the  query  on  page  478.  The  clamp  bottles  used 
by  me  are  manufactured  by  Abbott  Brothers, 
bee  experts  and  makers  of  all  appliances  for  bee 
culture,  Southall,  near  London  (Great  Western 
Railway).     My  bottles  (No.  '214)  are  4s.  tid.  per 


dozen.  Though  they  may  be  had  in  a  larger  size 
(this  could  be  ascertained  on  application),  I  prefer 
the  smaller  ones,  as  they  hold  just  the  right 
quantity  for  use  at  onetime. — E.  Arnold,  The 
Gardens,  Carron  Hall,  Garroti,  Stirlingshire. 

Capnation   Hon.  R.   H.  Eden.— As 

I  am  receiving  letters  enquiring  about  the  new- 
rosy  apricot  Carnation  Hon.  R.  H.  Eden,  I  shall 
be  nnich  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  insert  a  little 
note  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Garden  saying  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  West  of  England  Rose 
Farm,  Henlade.  Taunton.  It  seems  likely  to  be 
as  popular  as  you  predicted  when  I  first  sent  you 
some  Ijlooms  for  your  table  a  year  or  more  ago. — 
E.  J.  TjI.oyh  Edwards,  Bryn  Oero'j,  near 
Llungoltin. 

The  National  Rose  Society.— Please 

allow  me  a  small  space  in  your  columns  to 
express  my  views  un  the  great  advance  in  the 
competitions  of  the  above  society  since  the 
revision  took  place  in  its  schedule.  It  goes  to 
show  the  deep  interest  taken  among  the  smaller 
class  of  growers.  The  keen  competition  and 
increase  in  the  number  of  competitors  really 
seem  amazing.  I  think  the  committee  has  done 
wisely  in  introducing  more  classes ;  it  gives 
greater  encouragement  for  young  members  to 
join  the  society.  When  they  see  there  is  a 
chance  of  obtaining  a  prize,  it  stimulates  them 
to  greater  exertions,  they  will  increase  their 
stock,  and  so  go  on  climbing  up  into  the  higher 
classes,  thus  giving  a  better  chance  to  those  who 
are  left  behind.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  com- 
mittee for  introducing  these  additional  classes  ; 
but  there  are  a  few  points  which  I  think  still 
re()uire  attention.  For  instance,  in  the  amateurs' 
classes  there  is  a  large  gap  between  the  growers 
of  l,f)00  and  2,000  plants.  Suppose  a  man 
has  1,100  plants.  He  is  not  eligible  to  com- 
pete in  the  class  for  1,000  plants,  but  must 
do  so  in  the  2,000  ;  consequently,  he  is  heavily 
handicapped  and  the  competition  is  unfair.  I 
think  the  committee  would  act  wisely  if  it  intro- 
duced another  class  between  the  two,  say,  1,500. 
Again,  in  the  class  for  Teas  and  Noisettes  a  new 
class  is  required  between  the  growers  of  '200  and 
500  plants.  I  think  if  that  were  done  the  com- 
petition would  be  more  even  and  give  greater 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned. — Amateur. 

London  County  Council  Parks.- 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  "V.'s"  impres- 
sions of  the  various  parks  under  the  London 
County  Council,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
they  have  not,  as  was  predicted  by  many, 
suffered  under  the  new  rigime  at  Spring  Gardens. 
I  can  quite  enter  into  "V.'s"  feelings,  and  small 
wonder  that  he  is  enthusiastic  over  the  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  floral  display  on  every  hand,  or 
write  lovingly  of  the  sub-tropical  garden  in 
Battersea  Park.  Never  in  the  history  of  this 
noble  breathing-space  has  it  presented  a  more 
beautiful  appearance  in  every  respect  than  during 
the  past  few  years  of  Mr.  Rogers's  tenure  of 
office.  He  may  be  termed  an  enthusiast,  and 
I  am  sure  it  must  prove  quite  contagious  to 
amateurs  and  professionals  alike  who  may  be 
brought  into  contact  with  him.  I  have  noted  with 
much  pleasure  the  improvements  that  have  been 
effected  from  time  to  time.  Shrubberies  that 
were  in  existence  under  or  in  close  proximity  to 
very  large  trees,  and,  consequently,  anything 
but  satisfactory,  have  been  entirely  altered  in 
character,  and  have  given  way  to  plants  that 
present  a  beautiful  appearance  under  these  con- 
ditions. A  big  space  that  for  a  long  time  was 
a  rubbish-heap  has  been  transformed  into  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  park,  while  beauti- 
ful views  have  been  opened  up.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  infinite  pains  that 
have  been  taken  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  Battersea  Park  has  always  had 
for  subtropical  gardening,  and  those  who  have 
seen  the  arrangement  this  season  will  agree  with 
me. — Walter  H.  Aggett,  ,'(>,  St.  James's  Road, 
S.E. 
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EaPthing'-Up  Celery.— Regarding  the 
article  oa  earthing  Celery  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Oabde.v,  I  find  the  better  way  (when  not 
using  paper)  is  to  earth  up  just  above  the  raffia 
ties  ;  these  then  rot  oif  before  injuring  the  plant. 
I  find  by  untying  them,  especially  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  there  is  a  danger  of  disturbing  the  leaf- 
stalks and  soma  soil  getting  into  the  heart  of  the 
plant. — Thomas  Davibs. 

Rose   Prince   de   Bulgarie.— Your 

correspondent  C.  0.  Jones  (page  467)  has  un- 
doubtedly got  this  Rose  true  enough.  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  much  it  changes  in  colour. 
At  the  time  of  writing  (late  September)  it  is  very 
oright  here  ;  but  my  earlier  flowers  had  no  more 
of  the  deep  saffron  and  orange  yellow  than  one 
finds  in  an  extra  bright  Clara  Watson.  It  is 
constantly  changing  its  colour,  but  is  always 
pleasing.  — A.  P. 

Pepfume  in  floweps  and  Insects. 

Mr.  Barwise  seems  to  infer  that  perfume  in 
flowers  is  there  specially  to  attract  insects. 
That  is  a  questienable  assumption.  No  flowers 
are  richer  in  perfume  than  double  Pinks  and 
Clove  Carnations,  yet  insects  do  nothing  to 
help  fertilise  them  ;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  seed.  In  how  many  plants  does  not  rich 
perfume  lie  in  the  foliage  ?  In  what  way  can 
that  perfume  attract  insects ';  It  is  so  easy  to 
reason  from  imperfect  conclusions. — D. 

Calceolaria  alba.  —  What  an  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  a  useful,  plant  is  this  evergreen 
species  of  Slipperwort,  flowering  as  it  does  so 
freely  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.  As  a  groundwork  in  a  large  bed  of 
Plumbago  capensis  it  would  have  a  pleading 
effect,  or  more  striking  still  would  a  mass  of  it 
be  associated  with  Commelina  coelestis.  The 
deep  blue  of  this  annual  would  be  emphasised 
by  the  pureness  of  the  white  of  the  Calceolaria. 
As  it  was  introduced  from  Chili  in  1884,  it  is,  of 
course,  not  a  new  plant,  but  it  is  a  comparatively 
rare  one,  as  it  is  seldom  met  with  in  gardens. 
Treated  in  the  same  way  as  C.  amplexicaulis  as 
to  propagation  and   growth   it  will  do   well. 

Fabiana  imtapieata.— The  photograph 

displaying  this  plant  so  faithfully  as  reproduced 
on  page  511  should  incite  gardeners  of  all  sorts 
to  grow  this  handsome  subject  much  more  than 
is  now  the  case.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
retentive  of  moisture,  and,  consequently,  cold  in 
spring,  the  plant  is  not  hardy  in  the  open  with- 
out any  protection,  even  here  in  South  Hants. 
At  the  base  of  a  wall  in  almost  any  aspect,  but 
preferably  a  southern  one,  is  the  site  this  plant 
loves,  especially  if  the  soil  is  of  a  light  character. 
In  such  a  site,  with  the  addition  of  copious 
supplies  of  water  at  its  roots  during  the  growing 
season — July  and  August — growths  1  foot  or 
more  long  are  made,  terminating  in  a  full  crop  of 
blossoms  next  year. — E.  M. 

A     comparison     of     sarden 

featUPes. — I  think  the  idea  mentioned  by 
"F.  B."  (page  .507)  in  connexion  with  this  matter 
is  excellent,  and  may  be  a  real  help  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  Garden.  When  looking 
over  the  gardens  of  friends,  one  often  meets  with 
a  striking  feature  which  seems  so  attractive  and 
eft'eotive  that  one  wishes  that  all  their  garden 
acquaintances  might  witness  it  and  pass  their 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  always  large 
things  that  attract  the  visitor ;  indeed,  some- 
times the  simple  planting  a6Fords  the  most 
pleasure.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  writer 
well  remembers  under  his  charge  a  batch  of 
the  pretty  little  Cyclamen  europa-um.  These 
were  planted  under  the  shade  of  a  variety  of 
the  Cratsegus,  and  each  season  the  flowering 
of  these  humble  little  plants  was  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure,  and  they  al«ays 
gave  a  wealth  of  their  prett}-,  bright  red 
flowers  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. They  were  planted  in  the  turf,  and  the 
soil,  being  loamy,  suited  them  to  perfection. 
A  much  larger  and  more  striking  feature  may  be 


produced  by  planting  a  large  bed  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  with  Pampas  Gras9,  Michaelmas  Dai-sies 
and,  round  the  niirgin  (but  not  too  thickly), 
plants  of  Cotoneaster  horizontalis.  During  the 
autumn  this  is  very  striking,  and,  when  backed 
up  by  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  the  combination  is 
decidedly  good  and  attractive.  There  are  many 
other  features  one  might  name,  some  fitted  for 
large  gardens,  some  for  small ;  but  I  am  afraid  of 
taking  up  too  much  valuable  space.  A  bed 
planted  with  Phlox  Coquelicot,  intermixed  with 
Monarda  didyma  Cambridge  Scarlet,  in  a 
partially-shady  position  has  been  much  admired 
by  visitors.— C.  Ruse,   Watford. 

Apple   Worcestep   Peapmain.  —  I 

think  Mr.  W.  Baylor-Hartland  is  by  no  means 
the  first  grower  who  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
above  Apple,  and  refers  to  a  less-known  variety, 
Thorle  Pippin,  as  an  excellent  early  variety.  At 
the  same  time,  he  says  that  Worcester  Pearmain 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  colour  and 
constant  fruiting.  These,  however,  are  two 
strong  points.  I  have  not  seen  the  Apple 
referred  to  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  growers  who 
market  their  fruits  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
older  sort,  on  account  of  its  free  cropping,  as 
good  fruits  always  command  a  ready  sale.  Its 
earliness  is  a  great  gain  to  growers,  and  by 
many  it  is  a  great  favourite  on  that  account. 
Another  point  I  would  touch  upon— and  this  is 
one,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Baylor-Hartland  will  not 
agree  with  me — and  that  is,  I  do  not  think  the 
Worcester  Pearmain  eaten  from  the  tree  deserves 
the  sweeping  assertion  that  it  is  poor  ;  indeed,  I 
think,  gathered  fresh  (not  stored),  it  is  by  no 
means  so  inferior  as  described.  Tastes,  of 
course,  vary  ;  but  in  the  South  I  have  had  some 
really  good  fruits  of  Worcester  Pearmain  late 
in  August.  Dr.  Hogg  says,  in  the  "Fruit 
Manual,"  this  Apple  "  is  crisp,  juicy  and  sweet, 
with  a  pleasant  flavour." — Grower. 

Layepingr  Capnations.— As  I  have 
read  in  The  Gardes  about  various  methods  and 
opinions,  I  send  you  mine.  I  like  to  start 
layering  the  third  week  in  July  when  possible. 
This  year  I  saw  advertised  a  layering  knife,  and 
procured  one  from  Bees,  Limited,  and  I  have  not 
used  a  finer  or  more  useful  tool  for  the  work. 
In  place  of  the  old,  but  still  good,  upward  cut, 
with  this  knif«  it  is  downward.  Place  the  point 
of  the  blade  between  two  joints  and  bring  it  out 
just  below  the  bottom  joint ;  the  operation  is 
then  complete.  I  should  think  it  a  great  waste 
of  time  making  two  cuts  in  a  layer  when  one 
would  suffice.  I  put  down  close  upon  1,(X)0 
layers  in  two  days.  One  great  mistake  in 
layering  is  to  put  the  tongue  too  deep  ;  a  handful 
of  road  scrapings  is  enough  for  six  or  eight 
layers,  and,  if  a  piece  of  slate  or  broken  pot  be 
placed  on  the  tongue,  it  will  root  within  three 
weeks.  All  the  shoots  on  a  plant  not  layered 
should  be  out  ofl'.  When  rooted  the  layers  should 
be  detached  from  the  parent  plant,  and,  if  left 
for  a  few  weeks,  this  other  tongue  will  be  rooted 
also.  Do  not  coddle  or  pot  them.  If  they 
carmot  be  planted  where  they  are  to  flower  by 
the  end  of  October,  leave  them  where  they  are 
and  you  will  not  have  shoots  1  inch  between  the 
joints  ;  I  expect  three  or  four  in  the  same  space. 
— W.  Wallace,  Trinity  Honve,  Edinburgh. 

Reading  recent  notes   in   your   valuable 

paper  on  the  above  subject,  I  give  my  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  your  correspondents.  I  always 
layer  a  good  batch,  and  successfully.  When 
making  the  upward  cut  use  a  sharp  knife,  cutting 
into  the  stem  immediately  below  the  joint, 
running  the  knife  straight  up  the  centre  to  the 
next  joint.  Stop  when  the  knife  is  through  the 
jeint,  for  if  one  stops  in  the  middle  of  it 
the  tongue  is  apt  to  break.  Insert  the  tongue  in 
the  soil  firmly  and  peg  down  into  some  nice  light 
compost,  such  as  old  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
Plenty  must  be  put  round  the  layer,  which  should 
be  pressed  in  firmly,  as  birds  sometimes  are 
troublesome. — James  Hogarth  (gardener  to 
Captain  Tancred),  Weents,  Hawick. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  THE  DOUBLE 
SCOTCH  ROCKET. 

(Hesperis  matronalis  PLEMIS. ) 
A    S   is   well   known,   this   beautiful  border 
/\  plant  has  been  lost  in  many  gardens 

/   %         simply   because    annual   propagation 
/      %        was  neglected.     I  do  not  go  to  the 
£  \_     length  of  saying  that  it  is  only  by 

taking  cuttings  every  season  that  it 
can  be  saved,  as  I  have  myself  quite  a  number  of 
plants  from  two  to  four  years  old,  and  they  still 
remain  quite  healthy  and  vigorous  At  the 
same  time,  this  plant  very  otten  dies  off  tuddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  causing  a  great  amount  of 
annoyance,  so  that  to  ensure  an  abundance  of 
fine  healthy  stock  a  number  of  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  each  autumn  in  pots  or  boxes,  which 
can  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  cold 
greenhouse.  It  is  difficult,  usually,  to  secure 
good  cuttings  in  August ;  but  I  have  successfully 
rooted  this  plant  as  late  as  the  end  of  October. 
The  cuttings  should  be  taken  with  a  heel,  and, 
although  they  are  often  very  short,  that  matters 
little  if  care  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
firm  in  the  soil.  Any  good  sandy  compost  suit^ 
them  as  a  rooting  medium,  and  the  frame  should 
be  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  fortnight  or  more, 
afterwards  giving  abundiince  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  as  this  plant  resents 
coddling.  Where  the  shoots  are  too  short  to 
make  cuttings,  the  plants  should  be  lifted  and 
carefully  divided  with  a  knife.  Each  piece  with 
a  crown  and  a  few  roots  attached  can  then  be 
potted  into  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  and  also  kept 
in  a  frame  all  the  winter.  If  these  little  points 
are  attended  to  each  autumn  with  a  section  ef 
the  plants,  there  need  never  be  any  fear  of  losing 
this  Rocket.  The  true  variety  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  tj,ll  French  form,  and  both  white 
and  purple  are  equally  desirable.  I  find  the 
purple  the  more  difficult  from  which  to  obtain 
good  cuttings,  and  so  have  usually  to  resort  to  the 
division  of  the  old  stools.  C.  Blair. 

AUTUMN     FLOWERS     IN    LINLITH- 
GOWSHIRE. 

A  ITER  having  a  very  fine,  dry  summer,  Sep- 
tember set  in  both  cold  and  wet,  and  at  one 
time  it  looked  as  if  even  the  hardy  Asters  would 
be  entirely  ruined  by  the  long  spell  of  dull 
weather.  During  September  we  recorded  4 '71 
inches  of  rain,  which  brings  the  total  for  the 
nine  months  up  to  22 '03  inches,  which  is  fully 
1  "25  inches  more  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  which  was  considered  an  extra  wet 
season.  September  slightly  redeemed  itself  at 
the  very  end  by  giving  u^  a  few  remarkably  fine 
days,  and  as  October  is,  up  till  the  time  of 
writing,  quite  summer-like  (the  glass  registered 
over  75°  in  the  shade  for  three  couseeulive 
days),  the  autumn  flowers  have  come  out  very 
fine. 

Of  Roses,  Caroline  Testout,  Griiss  an  Teplitz, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Killarney  and  Grace 
Darling  have  done  best,  arid  early  in  October 
were  giving  some  really  fine  clean  blooms. 
Asters  are  better  in  colour  and  cleaner  than  in 
most  seasons,  and  are  blooming  freely.  Rud- 
beckia  Newmanii  is  much  larger  and  brighter 
than  ever  before,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Helianthus  Miss  Mellish.  Montbretias  flowered 
well,  but  were  rather  spoiled  by  the  wet,  foggy 
weather.  Some  Delphiniums  have  thrown  up  a 
second  crop  of  bloom,  which  is  very  rare  for  this 
locality.  Pentstemons  are  extra  good,  as  are 
als»  late  Phloxes. 

The  dwarf  Nemesias  were  sadly  spoiled  by 
rain,  but  with  the  warm  weather  have  again 
opened  quite  a  number  of  fine-ooloured  flowers. 
Dahlias  are  not  now  grown  to  any  extent  in  the 
district,  having  been  almost  entirel}-  superseded 
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by  tlie  Clirj'santhemum,  which  seems  to  be 
specially  suited  to  this  locality.  They  are 
certainly  extra  fine  this  season,  the  best  being 
Polly,  Rosie,  Nina  Bliek,  Rabbie  Burns,  Came, 
Harrie,  Market  White,  Lady  Mary  Hope,  Wells' 
White,  Lillie,  Blush  Beauty,  Claret,  Roi  des 
Blancs,  Horace  Martin,  Crimson  Masse,  Maggie, 
Chimp  dOr,  Craigmillar  Park,  Emily,  Jenny 
and  Orange.  All  these,  and  many  others,  make 
a  wonderful  display  in  the  garden,  besides  being 
so  valuable  as  out  flowers.  Taken  all  round,  the 
autumn  flowers  here  are  as  fine  as  ever  they 
have  been  at  this  season. 

Prffton  Hotisi ,   Linlithyoic.  C.   Bi.AlK. 


DRY    WALLS    FOR  ROUK   PLANTS. 

Whatever  degree  of  knowledge  we  acquire  about 
certain  plants,  either  through  practical  work  or 
study,  the  more  deeply  must  the  conviction  be 
forced  upon  us  that  we  can  never  exhaust  their 
capacity  for  garden  adornment,  so  much  less 
are  we  likely  to  estimate  correctly  their  powers 
to  endure  extremes  of  drought  and  moisture. 

Many  instances  of  a  practical    nature    have 
brought  this  forcibly  before  me  with  regard  to 
w  hat  are  known  as  rock  plants,  and  particularly 
in  those  instances  where  we  employ  them  in  dry 
walls,  for  in  some  districts  this  system  of  growing 
rock  plants,  i  e. ,  walls  built  of  stone  or  brick  with 
soil  instead  of  mortar,  is  a  comparatively  simple 
operation,  especially  so  where  stone  is  available 
in  good-sized  pieces  of  moderate  thickness,  as,  in 
these  circumstances,  fairly  large  courses  of  soil 
can  be  laid  without  endangering  the  stability  of 
the  wall,  and  the  pockets  may  be  correspondingly 
larger.     Here,  however,  brick  forms  our  staple 
building   material,   and    such    stone  as   I  have 
managed   to  obtain  lately  has    been  uniform  in 
shape  and  measurement,  so  that  it  is  anything 
but  ideal   material   for   constructing    walls    for 
plants.     However,  as  the  event  proved,  success 
has  been  obtained  by  indifferent  material,  and  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  where  favoured  with  larger 
and  rougher  stones,  dry  walls  have  no  limitation 
as  suitable  homes  for  beautiful  and  interesting 
plants.     Of  course,  where  retaining  walls  are  built 
on  dry- wall  principles  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
the  plants  suffering  from    drought,   as  the   soil 
which  backs  the  wall  will  always  hold  moisture, 
but  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  sun  and  air  have 
free  access  to  every  surface  of  the  wall  structure ; 
then   it   is   that  dry   walls  present  the  double 
problem  of   how   best    to   supply  and  conserve 
moisture,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  demonstrates 
what  plants  are  best  suited  for  this  work. 

This  latter  aspect  I  thought  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance a  few  years  ago,  but  recently  I  have 
learned  that  the  diversity  of  plants  succeeding 
under  these  artificial  conditions  is  much  greater 
than  I  had  supposed,  and  that  the  final  test  of 
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growing  plants  in  dry  walls  is 
a  practical  one,  namely,  how 
and  when  to  apply  moisture. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  small  pillar 
in  course  of  construction. 
In  this  instance  I  adopted  the 
system  of  mortar  bedding  in 
the  courses,  but  maintained 
a  free  exit  for  water  in  the 
joints.  In  these  the  plants 
were  inserted,  and  both  joints 
and  the  centre  cavity  were 
firmly  packed  with  soil  as 
building  proceeded.  The  stone 
is  of  a  regular  thickness  of 
4|  inches,  bedded  level,  and  I 
think  the  illustration  is  sutti- 
eiently  clear  to  show  the 
method  of  cross-jointing,  bed- 
ding and  also  the  system  of 
introducing  soil. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  same  pillar  completed  and 
three  months  later  ;  the  Snapdragons  form  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  the  first  season,  the 
other  plants  will  he  more  effective  in  future 
years.  In  both  types  of  pillar  water  can  be 
supplied  at  will  from  the  top  ;  in  the  moulded 
cap  some  holes  are  out,  3  inches  in  diameter,  for 
this  purpose,  while  in  the  needle  pillar  the  top  is 
in  the  form  of  an  open  receptacle. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  a  needle-like  structure  of 
stone  some  7  feet  6  inches  in  height  and  built 
18  inches  square  throughout :  the  stone  varies  but 
little  in  thickness,  2  inches  to  3  inches  forming 
the  average.  Each  course  is  bedded  in  sifted 
soil,  and,  these  being  necessarily  narrow,  the 
stones  were  laid  so  that  they  dip  slightly  inwards 
to  the  centre  of  the  pillar,  thereby  forming  a 
cavity,  which,  e.ccept  for  an  occasional  stone 
bonding  the  sides  together,  was  firmly  packed 
with  soil  as  building  proceeded.  Planting  took 
place  concurrently  with  building,  only  tiny  scraps 
of  rooted  cuttings  and  seedlings  being  employed, 
and  to  this  method  I  attribute  much  of  the  sub- 
sequent success  of  the  work ;  further,  this  practice 
has  much  to  commend  it,  as  the  roots  are  never 
broken  and  the  plants  have  no  difficulty  in 
becoming  established,  so  that  steady  progress  is 
made  from  the  start,  which  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible when  plants  are  forced  into  a  wall  after 
completion. 

The  plants  suitable  for  growing  in  pillars  and 
dry  walls  are  innumerable,  and  there  appears  no 
reason    why   Cerastium,    Aubrietia    and    Snap- 
dragon should   monopolise   to  the  exclusion  of 
many  equally  beautiful   and   eflfective   subjects. 
Among  suitable  dwarf  shrubs  we  have  all  the 
forms  of  Cistus  and  Helianthemum,  which  latter, 
besides  the  forms  of  vulgare,  includes  a  few  erect 
evergreen   species    of    singular    beauty,   such  as 
H.  formosum  and  halamiiefolium,  many  Genistas, 
as  horrida,  prostrata,  pilosa, 
radiata  and,  where  room  can 
be  found,  prteeox  and  kewensis 
are     excellent.       Cotoneaster 
oongesta  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
green, and  the  newer  adpressa 
promises  to  have   merits   for 
this  work.     Olearia  stellulata 
is  a   mass  of   white   in  July. 
Hypericums  are  all  good,  and 
Rosemary,  Rue,  Lavender  and 
Santolina   are    invaluable   for 
the  quiet   tone  of  their   grey 
leaves.  I  have  recently  planted 
a  colony  of  Artemisia  brachy- 
phylla  splendens  in  the  wall, 
and  the  silver  grey  leaves  are 
most  effective  when  developed 
in  full  sun. 

1  think  the  dry  wall  is  a 
great  boon  in  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  heavy,  and,  conse- 
(juently,  many  plants  perish 
under  ordinary  conditions  in 
winter;  Antirrhinum  glutino- 
Bum    is    an    instance,    though  I 
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Silene,  Onosma,  Dianthus  and  similar  kinds  all 
contain  examples  which  are  most  reliable  in  a 
dry  wall,  and  under  these  conditions  their 
vigour  is  maintained  from  year  to  year  and  the 
plants  give  us  their  blossoms  very  freely. 

Thomas  Smith. 
Walmsgate  Gardens,  Lovth,  Lines. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN   DAFFODIL. 
The   illustration    of    the   seedling    Daffodil    on 
page  u-lS  is  from  a  photograph  recently  sent  to 
Mr.  Hartland  of  Cork  from  Australia,  and  shows 
the  success  that  hybridists  there  have  attained 
in  raising  new  varieties.     It  is  a  cross  between 
maximus  and  Henry  Irving,  the  former  being  the 
pollen  parent,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  L.  Buckland 
of  Camperdown,  Victoria,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
reader  of    The    Garden.      Its   well  -  balanced, 
deep  yellow  flowers  are  refined  in  texture  and  of 
great  substance,  and  are  borne  on  tall,  stiff  stems, 
which  in  Mr.  Buckland's  garden  reach  the  height 
of  '22  inches.     It  has  strong,  broad,  blue-green 
foliage,  which  one  can  only  hope  is  the  outward 
sign  of  a  vigorous  constitution.      It  is  a  first- 
early,  flowering  with  maximus  and   about  two 
weeks    before    King    Alfred.      It    is    of    great 
historical   interest,  as  being  the  first  Colonial- 
raised  variety  to  obtain  the  highest  award  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria,  viz. , 
a  first-class  certificate,  which  augurs   well  for 
its    future    career.      Unfortunately    I    am    not 
able  to  give  its  name,  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
obtain  it,  and  if  I  am  successful  I  will  at  once 
place  my  information  at  the  disposal  of  readers 
of  The  Garden,  as  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep 
in   touch  with  any  good  variety  raised  in  our 
Colonies.  Joseph  Jacob. 


NEMESIAS    IN    SCOTLAND. 

Why  are  these  lovely  annuals  so  much  neglected  ? 
They  succeed  well  in  any  kind  of  season,  and 
yet  I  fail  to  notice  them  in  any  but  a  very  few 
gardens  which  I  visit.  This  year  they  have  been 
grand,  both  the  large  and  small-flowered  types. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  being 
wonderfully  improved  year  by  year,  and  this  season 
the  range  of  colour  has  been  very  much  extended 
and  brightened.  I  have  had  some  grand  deep 
crimsons,  bronzes,  oranges  and  pinks,  besides  the 
violets,  lilacs  and  pale  yellows  that  so  much 
predominated  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  large- 
flowered  section  I  noted  this  year  a  beautiful 
lemon  and  an  almost  pure  white.  These  were  new 
to  me.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Nemesias 
remained  for  only  a  short  time  in  flower,  which, 
if  true,  would  certainly  be  a  drawback.  Here 
they  start  to  flower  early  in  July  and  go  right  on 
until  frost  cuts  them  down.  This  applies  to  the 
small-flowered  type  ;  the  other  does  not  last  quite 
so  long.  I  grow  Sutton's  strains  and  find  them 
suit  my  garden  admirably,  cold  and  late  though 
it  is.  ^ 

Prebton  House,  Linlilhgow.  0.  Blair. 
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THE    NEWER   ROSES. 

(Continued     ^rom     vage     535.) 

ARICHU  ZAYAS  (Hybrid  Tea, 
Soupert  et  Netting,  1907).— This 
has  been  quite  good  with  me.  The 
raisers'  description  of  the  colour 
can  hardly  be  improved  on — soft 
clear  strawberry  cream,  shaded 
brilliant  rose.  It  is  not  a  deep  strawberry,  but 
what  is  generally  called  crushed.  It  has  a 
deliciously  sweet  perfume,  and  the  flowers  are  of 
good  size,  full  and  imbricated  rather  than  pointed. 
Altogether  a  good  Rose  that  can  be  recom- 
mended.    Vigorous  growth  and  free-blooming. 

Marthe  Bemardin  (Hybrid  Tea,  Guillot,  1907). 
Not  too  good  a  grower  and  not  too  good  a  shape ; 
a  white  rose  with  golden  yellow  centre, 
cupped  shape  that  opens  flat. 

Marquise  dc  Sinely  (Hybrid  Tea,  Pernet- 
Duoher,  1906). — If  this  Rose  was  only  a 
better  grower,  what  a  fine  variety  it  would 
be  !  It  is,  I  think,  the  deepest  in  colour 
of  all  the  yellow  Roses,  but,  I  am  afraid, 
i-ather  tender.  iJeep  golden  3'eUow, 
outside  petals  tinged  carmine.  It  requires 
shading  if  colour  is  to  be  kept.  Hardly 
large  enough  for  exhibition.  If  its  con- 
stitution improves,  it  is  better  than  Le 
Progrt'S  or  Instituteur  Sirdey  ;  but  I 
should  hesitate  to  say  it  was  a  better 
bedder  than  Mme.  Ravary,  and  Harry 
Kirk  will  be  found  generally  more  useful. 

Maiquixe   Jeanne    de    la  Chalaigneraye 
(Hybrid  Tea,  Soupert  et  Notting,  19f)2). 
A  good    Rose  handicapped  by  its   name,       **, 
and,    like    Mme.    Wagram,    particularly  ; 

useful  in  autumn.  A  fine,  large  flower, 
requiring  warm  weather  to  open  properlj'. 
It  is  very  good  with  me  as  I  write  ;  white, 
with  a  good  point,  and  a  very  vigorous 
grower. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kirher  (Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  1906). — I  am  sur- 
prised this  Rose  has  not  been  more  often 
exhibited.  It  is  large  enough,  a  good 
bright  carmine  in  colour  and  grows  freely. 

Mr.''.  Aaron  Ward  (Hybrid  Tea,  Pernet- 
Ducher,  1907). — As  seen  under  glass  this 
was  very  fine,  but  outdoors  the  flowers 
liave  been  very  small  with  me,  and  have, 
therefore,  been  rather  disappointing.  It 
is  variable  iu  colour,  but  a  good  flower 
is  very  distinct ;  white  outer  petals,  deep 
chrome  or  Indian  yellow  centre.  Very 
pretty  buttonhole  flower,  but  so  far  not 
large  enough  for  exhibition. 

Mrs.  Conway  Jones  (Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  1904). — This 
is  a  pretty  Rose.  A  deeper-coloured  Bessie 
Brown,  but  not,  of  course,  quite  so  large 
as  that  variety  and  not  so  impatient 
of  wet  ;  it  is  freer  flowering,  especially  in 
the  autumn.  I  do  not  think  the  qualities  of  this 
Rose  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 

31rs.  David  Jardine  (Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  1908).  —  I  have  already 
referred  to  this  Rose  in  your  columns,  and  can 
recommend  exhibitors  to  try  it.  As  seen  growing 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  Messrs.  Dickson's  190S 
set,  being  a  good  grower,  very  free-flowering  and 
with  a  delightful  perfume. 

JV/r-.s.  E.  G.  Hill  (Hybrid  Tea,  Soupert  et 
Notting,  190tj). — This  Rose  is  similar  in  colouring 
to  Grand  Dae  Adolph  de  Luxembourg,  but  holds 
its  head  erect.  A  good  bedder,  but  not  often  up 
to  exhibition  form. 

Mrs.  Harold  Brocktehank  (Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  1907). — This  is  a 
very  beautiful  Rose  that  I  think  highly  of  ; 
delicious  scont,  and  a  fine  decorative  variety  all 
the  time,  with  an  occasional  flower  good  enough 
for  the  exhibition  table.  Exhibited  by  the 
raisers  at  Manchester  and  the  Autumn  Show.     A 


good  grower.  Colour  creamy  white,  deepening 
in  autumn  to  a  soft  yellow. 

Mrs.  John  Bateman  (Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  1905).— This  Rose  should  be 
in  every  exhibitor's  garden,  as  its  form  is  so 
fine,  seldom  coming  split,  it  is  a  Rose  that  will 
last  when  cut.  The  colour  seems  to  have  been 
much  better  with  me  this  year,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  exhibit  it  on  several  occasions. 

Airs.  Stewart  Clark  (Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson, 
1907). — A  Rose  of  similar  colour,  not  quite  so 
good  in  shape  perhaps,  but  larger  than  Mrs.  John 
Bateman.  With  me  it  is  a  tremendous  grower, 
after  the  style  of  J.  B.  Clark  ;  almost  too 
vigorous,  and  probably  would  do  best  on  a  pillar. 
Good  pointed  centre  and  sweetly  scented  (above 
the  average  in  this  respect).  Has  been  well 
shown  in  fine  form  by  the  raisers. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Messrs.  K.  G.  Hill 
and  Co.,   1903). — Only  mentioned   here  in  case 
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there  is  any  exhibitor  among  your  readers  who 
does  not  grow  it.  It  has  become  indispensable, 
and  will  take  a  very  high  place  in  Mr.  M.awley's 
Analysis.  Hfuhekt  E.  MoLV.NEtix. 


ROSE    BARONIN    ARMGAKD    VON 
BIEL. 

This  is  a  grand  Rose  and  one  that  has  apparently 
escaped  the  notice  of  exhibitors.  It  is  a  seedling 
from  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  is  equal 
in  form  to  that  superb  Rose,  but  with  a  colour 
and  tinting  very  near  La  France.  I  believe  it 
will  eventually  become  as  popular  as  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  variety  it  resembles  in  all 
respects  except  colour.  It  is  a  splendid  full, 
weighty  bloom,  and  likelj'  to  last  well  on  a  hot 
day.  its  fragrance,  too,  is  very  sweet.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  is  a  fine 
Rose  to  breed  from,  and  it  is  strange  it  yields  so 
many  pink  seedlings,  P, 


ERY  much  that  I  said  about  Dafi'odils 
for  borders  holds  good  with  regard  to 
single  Tulips  for  pots.  Any  of  them 
may  be  selected  from  a  catalogue 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  buyer 
and  grown  with  an  almost  certainty 
of  success  if— and  this  is  an  important  "  if,"  for 
the  beginner  especially— they  are  not  required  to 
flower  too  early.  It  is  difficult  to  get  satisfac- 
tory results  in  .lanuary,  but  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  do  so  in  February,  and  easier  still  in 
March.  Of  course,  some  varieties,  considered  as 
efi'ective  decorative  flowers,  are  better  than 
others,  and  hence  a  list  may  be  of  service  to 
those  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  all  the 
iifferent  sorts.  Again,  some  are  more 
suitable  than  others  to  bring  on  as  first 
earlies,  and  these  will  be  marked  "early" 
in  my  descriptions. 

With  regard  to  double  Tulips,  many 
are  exceedingly  efi'ective,  and  make  a 
desirable  change  from  the  singles  ;  and, 
with  the  same  proviso  about  early  flo«  er- 
ing  emphasised,  they  are  just  as  ea«y  to 
manage.  I  wonder  sometimes  why  more 
of  them  are  not  grown,  and  can  ouly  sur- 
mise as  the  reason  that  the  charm  of 
their  disordered  petals  and  the  length  of 
time  that  they  last  in  flower  are  not 
known. 

These  are  not  cultural  notes,  but  I 
would,  all  the  same,  like  to  add  a  little 
advice  to  what  I  have  already  said. 
First,  that  an  important  point  is  to  allow 
adequate  pot  room.  Three  bulbs  in  a 
(i-inch  pot  and  five  in  an  8-inch  is  vphat 
I  recommend.  And  secondly,  that  as  the 
long,  fine  roots  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  they  v\ant  plenty  of  water 
when  they  are  in  active  growth  ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  good  drainage, 
as  if  waterlogged  the  buds  turn  yellow 
and  eventually  wither. 

The  small  Due  Van  Thols,  of  which  the 
allsoarlet  is  the  best  and  most  popular, 
are  a  distinct  type,  and  these  may  easily 
be  flowered  early  in  the  year  if  they 
are  well  rooted  before  being  brought 
into  heat.  I  have  divided  my  list 
into  two  parts,  viz.,  veterans  and  new 
recruits.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
early  single  varieties  which  seem  to  have 
crystallised  from  the  general  mass  to  form 
an  inner  circle  from  which  pot  varieties 
are  almost  invariably  chosen.  These  are 
the  veterans.  They  are  all  good,  and  my 
selection  must  not  be  taken  as  exhaustive. 
The  new  recruits  contain  the  names  of 
some  of  the  lesser-known  older  sorts,  a 
few  of  the  newer  ones  and  a  proportion  of 
striped  and  edged  flowers,  as  I  consider 
many  of  these  types  very  beautiful  and  worthy 
ot  much  more  extended  cultivation. 

Veterans. 

Singles  Alba  regalis,  strong  grower  with 
beautiful  frosted-looking  leaves  and  creamy 
white  flowers,  splashed  and  speckled  with 
fascinating  bits  of  orange  and  carmine  ;  scented. 
Cottage  Maid,  rather  dwarf,  pretty  pink  flowers 
edged  with  white.  Duchess  of  Parma,  a  most 
reliable  Tulip  with  long  orange  red  flowers  borne 
on  tall  stems.  Keizerskroon  (early),  a  large  red 
with  a  broad  margin  of  yellow  round  each  petal ;  a 
robust  grower.  Le  Matelas  (early),  a  beautiful 
Tulip  ;  a  sort  of  deeper- coloured  Cottage  Maid. 
Prince  de  Ligny,  a  long,  elegant-waisted,  deep 
yellow  flower  ;  an  uncommon  shape  in  the  early- 
flowering  section.  Prince  of  Austria,  .tu  ex- 
quisite shade  of  orange  brick  red  :  the  flowers 
are  borne  on  long  wiry  stems  and  are  deliciously 
scented.       A    "Tulip    of    Tidips,"      President 
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Lincoln  (syn.  Queen  of  the  Violets),  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pale  violet ;  rather  late.  ProBerpine 
(early),  large  globular  flowers  of  a  lovely  rose- 
carmine,  and  a  popular  favourite.  Vermilion 
Brilliant  (early),  a  real  bright  scarlet ;  unsur- 
passed for  pots.  White  Pottebakker  (early),  a 
fine  reliable  pure  white.  Yellow  Prince,  dwarf 
pale  yellow,  very  sweetly  scented  ;  a  good 
contrast  to  Prince  de  Ligny  and  all  other 
vellows. 

Boubkn:  Couronne  d'Or,  yellow  flushed  and 
tipped  old  gold.  Imperator  Rubrorum,  fine  large 
crimson  self ;  the  flowers  are  carried  on  good  stiff 
stems.  Murillo,  a  very  popular  and  reliable  Tulip ; 
blush  white,  which  deepens  to  a  pleasing  rose 
with  age.  Premier  Gladstone  (syn.  Gladstone), 
a  beautiful  rose  self  :  full  flower. 
Princess  Beatrice,  delicate  rosy 
pink  flushed  with  white.  Tour- 
nesol,  red,  edged  yellow,  very 
bright  and  gay  -  looking  ;  the 
earliest  double  to  flower. 

New  Kecruits. 


iio»We.<  I  must  mention  just  two,  viz..  White  I  have  experienced.  A  mass  of  this  Lantana 
Murillo,  a  grand  pure  white,  not  too  full,  and  |  in  full  flower  suggests  at  a  little  distance, 
with  the  centre  petals  rather  tending  to  form  a  at  least  in  colour,  one  of  the  darker-tinted 
distinct   middle,   round    which   the  others   are  |  Heliotropes.  H.  P. 

irregularly  arranged  (no  Pteony  could  be  more  j 
charming)  :  and  Safrano,  a  lovely  Tulip  of  the  | 


PLATE 


colour  of  a  deep  Mar(^chal  Niel  Rose  ;  exquisite    QOLOURED 

for  ladies' dresses  ;   with  age  it  becomes  flushed 

with  rose.  Joseph  Jacob.  PLATE    1860. 

THE    LYON    KOSE. 
HIS  beautiful  novelty  is  a  triumph  of  the 
hybridist's  art,  and  it  practically  com- 
mences a  new   race    or    group,   which 
the     raiser     has     termed     pernetiana. 


LANTANA    SALVIyEFOLIA. 

This    Lantana    readily   lends  itself    to   various 
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Sinyleg :  Admiral  Reinier,  red 
and  white  striped ;  one  of  the 
best  of  this  combination.  Brun- 
hilde  (syn.  Unique),  pure  white 
with  a  flame  of  gold  on  each 
petal  ;  a  very  taking  flower  and 
a  robust  grower.  Cerise  (Jris-de- 
lin,  ceriae,  with  a  broad  edge  of 
03hre  yellow  ;  it  is  the  unbroken 
form  of  Spoz'ndonok  ;  but  little 
known,  or  it  would  be  much  more 
popular.  Couleur  Cardinal,  a  late- 
flowering  variety,  which, although 
probably  best  outside,  lends  itself 
very  well  for  late  pot  work ;  it 
has  a  fine  erect  habit  with  deep 
rich  crimson  flowers  and  a  plum 
coloured  shading  on  the  outside 
I'f  the  petals.  Globe  de  Rigiut, 
II  tall    showy  purple-violet  with 

white  feathering ;    may  be  called 

ail     early  -  flowering    bj'bliemen  ; 

uood  for  late  pot  work.     Golden 

Bride  of  Haarlem,  a  particularly 

blight  little  tiower  01  a  brilliant 

crimson-red,    striped    and   flaked 

gold.     Grace   Dailing  is  a  large 

i^rinkled  globulir  flower  of  a  rich 

orange    scarlet,    with   a   sort    of 

bronzy  flush  on   the   exterior   of 

the    petals ;     a    robust    grower. 

Golden     Lion     of     Hillegom,     a 

glorious   combination    of    sunset 

shades    of    orange,    scarlet    and 

gold  ;    long  pointed  flowers  ;    its 

weakness  lies  in  its  stem,  which 

lacks  strength  to  hold  the  bloom. 

Jenny,   ray   favourite    Tulip  for 

pots  ;    it  has  a  stiff',  sturdy  habit 

and  the  flowers  always  keep  their 

shape,  even  in  old  age  ;  its  colour 

is  a  beautiful  cherry  rose  with  a 

creamy  base  and  creamy  flames 

on   the   exterior   of   the    petals  : 

most  deliciously  scented  ;    lasts  a 

long  time  in  good  condition.     La 

Remarquable,  rich  plum    with  a 

broad,   pale   primrose   margin  to  ... 

the  petals.     A  most  distinct  flower  of  the  very  i  the  most  popular  of  all  the^  Lantanas  in  cultiva 

oldest  type  of  colouring,  such   as  we  get  in  the 


methods  of  treatment,  and  though   the  blossoms 
are  not  so  brilliantly  coloured  as  in   the  case  of 

some  of  the  garden  varieties,  it  is  certainly  by  far  All  who  have  studied  Roses  and  their  cross- 
fertilisation  have  been  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  awaiting 
development  by  the  employing  of 
species  and  varieties  of  very 
opposite  affinities. 

It  is  generally  known  that  M. 
Pernet-Ducher  produced  his  Soleil 
d'Or  by  crossing  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Antoine  Dueher  with  a, 
variety  of  Rosa  lutea,  known  as 
Persian  Yellow.  Soleil  d'Or  is  a 
splendid  Rose  of  an  orange  gold 
colour  with  a  reddish  centre.  By 
using  the  pollen  of  this  Rose  the 
raifer  has  produced  a  number 
of  remai  kable  coloured  seedlings, 
and  it  is  from  the  pollen  of  one  of 
these  scidlings  that  the  raiser 
fertilised  the  Hybrid  Tea 
Melanie  Soupert.  The  result 
is  seen  in  the  superb  Rose  re- 
presented in  the  coloured  plate. 

The  Lyon  Rose  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  popular 
favourite,  for  it  combines  in  itself 
all  the  attributes  that  go  to  the 
making  of  a  good  Rose,  namely, 
colour,  form,  vigour,  free  flower- 
ing and  fragrance.  To  describe 
its  colour  one  needs  the  aid  of  the 
colour  chart  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  raiser  calls 
it  shrimp  pink,  with  coral  red 
centre  and  shaded  with  chrome- 
yellow.  It  is  a  wonderful  tint, 
one  that  catches  the  eye  imme- 
diately ;  but  it  will  need  careful 
location  so  that  other  Roses  do 
not  "kill  it." 

I  have  seen  the  Lyon  Rose  so 
badly  grouped  this  season  that  its 
grand  colour  was  not  accentuated 
as  it  should  have  been.  Unless  a 
bed  of  it  can  be  planted,  I  would 
suggest  that  either  white  or  deep 
crimson  Roses  be  placed  on  each 
side.  The  buds  are  not  specially 
beautiful,  but  they  open  into 
large,  full  and  somewhat  globular 
blooms  of  very  symmetrical  form. 
The  Hybrid  Tea  characteristics  of 
free  flowering  have  been  imparted, 
although  the  flowers  are  not  pro- 
duced in  large  clusters  such  as 
this  tribe  is  noted  for.     No  one 


A    .NEW    DAFFOniL  FROM   AUSTRALIA. 


'  Lacs,"  Le  Reve  (syn.  American  Lac  or  Hobbema), 
an  art-shaded  Tulip,  salmon  rose,  blended  with 


tion.  Under  the  name  of  Lantana  delicatissima 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  nearly  all  parks  and 
gardens  where  summer  bedding  is  carried  out. 


can  mistake  the  relationship  of  the 
variety  to  the  Briar  family.  The  growths  with 
their  greyish  colour  and  reddish  prickles  pro- 
claim this  fact.  As  a  standard  it  will  be 
splendid,  making  a  fine  spreading  head  such  as 

orange   in  imperoeptable  gradations:    enormous    being  largely  employed  in   the"  beds  of  mixed    one  admires  on  a  standard  Rose. 

flowlr;  strong  sturdy  grower;    it  is  historically    subjects  now  so  much  in  vogue.     For  this  pur-        For     foroing  purposes,    especially   in    a    cool 

interesting  on  account  of  the  sudden  rise  in  its    pose  it  is  occasionally  grown  as  standards,   but    house,     the    Lyon    Rose     will     be    a    welcome 

price  about    1901,    when   in   a   single   season    it    more  generally  in  the  shape  of  loose  pyramids, 

quadrupled  its  value.    Queen  of  the  Netherlands,    for,  being  of  a  semi-pendulous  habit,  it  is  very 

a  queenly  Tulip  indeed,  tall  and  stately  and  yet    pleasing  when  grown  in  this  way. 

of  the   most  refined   and   delicate   blush    white 


eolourir^  ;  a  shapely  flower.  Spfcndonck,  rosy 
red  mai  kings  on  a  buff'  ground,  with  a  salmon 
flush  over  the  whole  bloom  ;  a  dwarf,  sturdy 
grower  and  very  distinct. 


addition,  and  it  has  remarkable  staying  powers, 
which  will  make  it  valuable  for  culture  under 
glass.  It  is  being  sent  out  this  season  by  Messrs. 
H.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  Limited,  Southwell, 
Notts    (who   kindly  supplied   the  flowers  from 


Under  these 
conditions  the  slender  branches,  partially  droop- 
ing towards  the  tips,  are  thickly  studded  with  ,  .... 

compact,  rounded  clusters  of  deep  lilac-coloured  which  the  accompanying  coloured  plate  was  pre- 
flowors,  their  tint  varying  in  intensity  according  [  pared),'  and  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  of 
to  the  amount  of  exposure  and  sunshine   they  i  Enfield,  Middlesex 
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TREES   AND    SHRUBS    THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


EL.EAGNUS    MACROPHYLLA. 

THIS  large-leaved  species  belongs  to  the 
evergreen  section  of  the  genus,  and 
is  quite  distinct  in  every  way  from 
others.  It  forms  a  large,  dense  bush, 
witli  ovate  leaves  2  inches  to  3  inches 
long,  silvery  on  both  surfaces  when 
young.  The  upper  surface  of  the  young  leaves 
is  covered  with  coarse,  grayish  hairs,  which 
disappear  to  a  great  extent  with  age.  The 
branches  in  a  young  state  are  bright  brown  in 
colour,  and  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and 
their  margins  are  plentifully  sprinkled  witli 
small  dots  of  the  same  hue.  The  flowers,  which 
are  generally  borne  singly  from  the  leaf-axils, 
are  small,  white  and  very  fragrant,  their 
presence  lieing  noticeable  from  a  considerable 
distance  during  late  autumn,  which  is  the 
blossoming  period.  Like  the  other  species,  this 
.Japanese  plant  thrives  in  light  loamy  soil,  grows 
Well  and  quickly  forms  an  ornamental  specimen 
It  may  be  increased  from  seeds  or 
cuttings,  but  is  frequently  grafted 
on  to  stocks  of  commoner  sorts. 
For  beds,  isolated  specimens  or 
groups  in  the  shrubbery  it  is  equally 
desirable  ;  for  either  purpose,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  planted  in  perma- 
nent quarters  while  young,  as  it  does 
not  transplant  well  after  it  has 
attained  a  considerable  size.    W.  D. 

HINTS    ON    PRUNING 
CLEMATISES. 

Perhaps  no  phase  in  the  culture  of 
these  beautiful  climbing  plants  is  less 
understood  by  amateurs  than  the 
pruning  ot  the  many  varieties  that 
now  exist,  yet  the  operation  is  com- 
paratively simple  when  we  know  to 
what  section  a  variety  belongs. 
Clematises  are  grouped  into  six 
main  divisions  or  types,  viz., 
montana,  patens,  florida,  lanuginosa, 
Viticella  and  Jackmanii.  Plants 
belonging  to  the  first  three  sections 
flower  on  the  old  wood  in  late  spring 
or  early  summer,  and  very  little 
pruning  will  be  needed  for  these, 
all  that  is  necessary  being  to  thin 
out  old,  worn-out  wood  and  leaving 
the  vigorous  young  shoots  their  full 
length.  The  best  time  to  prune 
these  is  November. 

The  lanuginosa  section  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  flowers 
being  produced  on  short  shoots  '''""  '*''" 
that  emanate  chiefly  from  vigorous 
shouts  of  the  previous  year.  Pruning  of  this 
section  is  best  done  in  February,  shortening  last 
year's  shoots  back  one-third  or  one-half  of  their 
entire  length.  The  Viticella  and  .Jackmanii 
varieties  flower  in  autumn  on  wood  that  is  pro- 
duced during  the  summer,  and  these  are  best 
pruned  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  in 
early  spring,  so  as  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
vigorous  growths  from  the  base. 

The  training  of  these  plants  is  frequently  much 
neglected,  the  shoots  being  in  very  many  instances 
allowed  to  look  after  themselves  and  twine  their 
leaf-stalks  around  each  other  at  will,  the  result 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  being  a  tangled  mass 
that  is  exceedingly  difiioult  to  deal  with.  Atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  work  of  training 
during  the  growing  period,  thinning  out  all  weak 
growths  and  thus  giving  the  vigorous  shoots  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  I  have  been  asked  so  often  questions  as 
to  the  pruning  of  Clematises  that  I  thought  the 
above  information  would  be  most  welcome.  The 
family  is  split  up  in  many  groups,  and  all  are 
beautiful,  1). 


APPLE   CULTURE   IN   DEVONSHIRE. 

SOME  attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
in  the  public  Press  to  the  general 
neglect  of  Apple  culture  in  this  country 
and  to  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  which,  with  proper  care,  it  is 
capable.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  produce  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  it  is,  and 
especially  so  with  regard  to  the  Apple.  In  all 
parts  of  England,  more  or  less,  the  orchards 
do  not  receive  the  attention  in  pruning  and 
cleaning  they  ought  to  do,  the  result  being  not 
only  diminished  crops,  but  an  untidy  and  uncared- 
for  appearance. 

In  this  county,  noted  as  it  is  for  its  cider 
and,  consequently,  for  its  Apple  produce, 
the  orchards  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
neglected  part  of  farm  lands.  The  Apple  trees, 
generally,  are  left  to  look  after  themselves, 
except  at  the  time  of  fruit-gathering.     They  are 


covers  one  side  of  the  house,  to  push  its  way 
through  the  window  frame  into  one  of  the 
rooms,  where  it  is  now  growing  on  one  of  the 
internal  walls,  and,  apparently,  will  grow  on 
unmolested. 

But  to  return  to  the  Devonshire  Apple  trees, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  Devon  Education  Authority  has 
recently  had  an  offer  of  some  300  trees  of  different 
varieties  of  Apple  from  the  National  Fruit  and 
Cider  Institute,  and  it  is  proposed  to  plant  200 
of  these  on  a  farm  at  Howton,  near  Newton 
Abbot,  .and  the  remainder  at  different  centres  in 
South  and  North  Devon.  The  secretary  of  the 
Education  Authority  explained  that  the  numbers 
and  varieties  of  the  trees  were  arranged  by  the 
director  of  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute, 
and  in  order  to  get  a  proper  blend  for  cider- 
making  he  had  taken  eight  trees  each  of  a  sweet, 
bitter-sweet  and  sour  variety,  making  twenty- 
four  in  all,  to  each  experimental  ground. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  bring  renewed 
interest  to  the  Apple  culture,  and  promote  the 
growth  of  the  Devonshire  cider  indiistry. 

Lympstone,  Devon.  .John  R.  Jackson. 


ORCHARD    OF    ERAMLEY  S    SEEDLING    APPLE    I.S    MESSRS.    MEKRY WEATHER  S    NUllSERV    AT    SOUTHWELL. 


of  all  kinds  of  shapes,  and  the  trunks  and 
branches  usually  bear  a  thick  coiting  of  grey 
lichen.  It  seems  never  to  enter  the  minds  of 
owner  or  tenant  to  prune  and  clean,  any  more 
than  it  does  to  stop  the  growth  of  Ivy  from 
completely  enveloping  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  timber  trees  either  on  roadsides  or  in  hedges 
or  fields. 

Whether  this  state  of  things  is  due  to  abso- 
lute neglect  or  to  an  inherent  dislike  to 
pruning  or  removing  any  clinging  plants,  how- 
ever beautiful,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Many 
years  ago  I  knew  a  lady  living  at  Fulham  in  a 
house  surrounded  by  large  grounds  in  which  were 
some  fine  trees.  Close  to  the  dining-room 
windows  grew  some  large  spreading  Cedars  which 
shut  out  almost  every  gleam  of  daylight,  and, 
moreover,  in  high  winds  the  branches  lashed 
against  the  glass,  which  was  being  continually 
broken  ;  but  she  preferred  to  keep  the  glazier 
employed,  and  to  endure  the  darkness  and  want 
of  fresh  air,  rather  than  to  remove  or  shorten 
the  offending  branches.  Another  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood     has    allowed    the    Ivy,    which 


HISTORY  OF  BR  AM  LEY'S  SEEDLING 
APPLE 

The  splendid  variety  we  illustrate  from  a  photo- 
graph tiken  in  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons' 
Nurseries  at  Southwell  was  a  chance  seedling 
there.  Two  Apple  pips  were  put  in  a  small 
pot  ;  both  grew,  but  one  of  them  eventually 
died.  The  other  one  developed  into  a  large  tree 
and  became  the  parent  tree  of  the  now  wonderful 
variety. 

The  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  planting 
of  the  tree  were  done  by  a  Miss  Brailsford, 
originally  of  Easthorpe,  Southwell.  This  lady 
died,  or  left  the  town,  and  sold  the  garden, 
including  this  Apple  tree,  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Matthew  Bramley,  a  butcher  in  Southwell.  The 
tree  by  this  time  was  developing  into  full 
bearing,  and  eventually  Mr.  Merryweather's 
attention  was  drawn  to  it.  Mr.  Merryweather 
soon  recognised  its  great  merits,  began  to  develop 
a  stock  of  it  and  eventually  sent  it  out.  It  got 
"  highly  commended  "  in  lS7ti  and  a  first-class 
certificate  in  1883. 
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GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  To  main- 
tain the  plants  in  good  health  avoid 
a  too  close  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  glass  structure.  Ven- 
tilate without  creating  a  draught 
on  every  favourable  occasion.  On 
damp,  foggy  days  less  air  should  be  given  and 
the  lower  ventilators  opened,  so  that  the  air  is 


I. — .IV  TYPICAL  SIDE  SHOOT  OF  THE  YELL<1\V 
BEDDISG  CALCEOLARIA  SUITABLE  FOR 
MAKING   A   r-DTTING. 

warmed  as  it  p.xsses  the  hot-water  pipes.  Water 
very  c-irefuUj'.  Blooms  that  give  evidence  of 
damping  should  liave  the  decaying  florets 
removed  by  the  aid  of  forceps  or  tweezers,  pulling 
out  each  floret  at  its  base. 

Trees  and  Shmhs. — The  present  is  an  excellent 
period  in  which  to  deal  with  evergreen  trees 
anil  shrubs.  Any  that  require  to  be  lifted  and 
replanted  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  I 
prefer  autumn  planting  for  these  subjects,  and 
usually  begin  in  the  latter  half  of  October,  com- 
pleting the  operations  by  the  middle  of  November, 
or  thereabouts.  Unless  the  replanting  can  be 
done  during  the  above-mentioned  period,  I  find 
it  better  to  leave  this  work  until  the  succeeding 
April.  Should  warm  or  dry  weather  succeed 
the  planting,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  the 
plants  frequently.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
may  also  be  moved  now  with  perfect  safety. 

The  Hardy  Flower  Oarden. — The  planting  of 
bulbs  should  be  completed  within  the  ne.\t  ten 
days  or  so.  In  most  gardens  there  is  a  surplus 
of  Daffodils  and  other  bulbs.  I  make  good  use 
of  the  former  by  planting  them  in  the  orchard, 
where,  under  Apple  and  other  trees,  they  make  a 
beautiful  display  in  the  spring.  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  may  be  used  in  similar  fashion  with 
considerable  success.  Make  good  use  of  every 
dry  day  to  get  the  hardy  flower  border  into  good 
condition.  Many  of  the  plants  will  be  better  if 
they  are  lifted  and  divided,  and  by  these  means 
it    should  be  possible   to   plant   in   groups    the 


different  kinds  that  were  formerly  represented  by 
just  one  or  two  plants. 

Orchids. — Blinds  that  have  been  so  useful 
during  the  past  summer  and  early  autumn  to 
screen  the  plants  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
may  now  be  removed  and  stored  away  until 
another  season.  They  may  be  required,  however, 
during  spells  of  severe  frosts  for  covering  the 
glass  at  night. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Oonserratory.  —  When 
these  structures  are  not  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flowering  the  Chrysanthemums,  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  occupants, 
making  everything  clean  and  tidy  before  the 
wintry  weather  sets  in.  Not  seldom  the  different 
subjects  are  unduly  crowded  together,  so  that 
the  appearance  of  these  structures  is  far  from 
pleasing.  Dirty  pots,  walla  and  benches  should 
be  made  thoroughly  clean  and  the  plants  be  dis- 
posed tastefully  throughout.  Fuchsias,  particu- 
larly large  plants,  must  now  be  kept  almost  dry  at 
•he  roots.  Weak  wood  and  dead  and  decaying 
leaves  should  be  cut  out  of  roof  climbers.  For 
early  winter  displays  I  am  potting  up  imported 
roots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  I  use  selected  single 
crowns  and  clumps,  potting  up  these  in  either 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  This  subject  flowers  satis- 
factorily when  grown  in  leaf -mould  and  loam,  with 
just  a  dash  of  coarse  silver  sand  to  assist  the 
drainage  of  these  soils.  Afford  ample  drainage 
for  each  pot.  D.  B.  C. 


HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  THE  BEDDING 
CALCEOLARIAS 

Years  ago  the  bedding  or  shrubby  Calceolarias 
were  more  popular  and  were  grown  more  e.xten- 
sively  than  they  are  to-day.  They  are  free- 
flowering  and  easily-managed  plants,  and  they 
are  increased  and  perpetuated  with  comparatively 
little  trouble.  The  shrubby  Calceolarias  are 
varieties  of  Calceolaria  rugosa,  a  species  of 
Chilian  origin.  These  bedding  types  are  some- 
what tender,  and  need  the  protection  of  a  cold 
frame  during  the  winter.  They  are  raised  quite 
easily  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn  months,  also 
by  the  aid  of  a  hot-bed  in  the  spring  senson.  To 
increase  and  preserve  the  plants,  the  use  of  a 
cold  frame  is  imperative.  The  work  should  have 
been  done  in  October,  but  it  is  not  too  late  now 
if  it  is  carried  out  at  once.  The  preparation  of 
the  soil  in  the  cold  frame  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  and  therefore  should  be  done  well. 
Light,  sandy  soil  is  what  this  subject  will  root  in 
very  readily,  and  this  can  be  prepared  by  sifting 
good  heaps  of  loam,  leaf -mould  and  sand  in 
equal  quantifies,  subsequently  mixing  these 
thoroughly  to  ensure  an  equal  distribution  of 
each.  We  pass  our  soils  through  a  sieve  with 
a  half-inch  mesh,  this  being  quite  fine  enough. 
The  prepared  soil  should  be  at  least  ti  inches  in 
depth  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  this 
should  be  spread  evenly  all  over,  levelled,  and 
made  quite  firm  by  using  the  back  of  a  spade 
or  by  the  aid  of  boards  and  these  trodden  over. 
To  complete  the  cutting-bed  a  layer  of  coarse 
sand  should  be  evenly  distributed  over  the 
surface  soil.  A  few  hours  before  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  cuttings,  the  soil  in  the  frame  should 
be  well  watered,  using  a  fine-rosed  can  tor  the 
purpose. 

Our  next  concern  is  to  know  what  kind  of 
growths  to  procure  from  which  our  cuttings  are 
to  be  made.  As  the  yellow  and  dark  varieties 
differ  in  their  character,  we  have  thought  it 
better  to  illustrate  both.  Fig.  1  is  a  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  shoot  to  procure  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  cutting.     This  is  the  yellow 


variety,  which  is  certainly  the  less  tender  of  the 
two,  being  really  more  "shrubby"  in  its  character 
than  its  dark-coloured  companion.  Note  the 
sturdy,  vigorous  character  of  the  shoot,  which 
has  just  been  detached  from  the  old  stock  plant. 
Fig.  2  represents  a  typical  growth  of  the  dark- 
coloured  bedding  Calceolaria.  These  growths 
are  really  the  aide  shoots  of  the  old  plants. 

The  next  consideration  is,  how  are  cuttings 
prepared  in  readiness  for  propagation  ?  This  is 
a  simple  enough  matter.  A  good,  sharp  knife  is 
essential,  and  assuming  this  is  available,  shorten 
back  the  growths  to  about  3  inches  to  4  inches. 
The  lower  leaves  should  be  trimmed  off  close  to 
the  stem  of  the  cutting,  and  the  latter  cut 
through  immediately  below  a  joint.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  shoots  completes  the  preparation  of 
a  cutting.  Fig.  3  portrays  a  prepared  cutting  of 
the  yellow  variety.  This  is  about  3  inches  long 
and  is  trimmed  of  its  lower  leaves  and  cut 
through  below  a  joint  as  advised  above.  Fig.  4 
reveals  the  growth  of  the  dark-coloured  varietj' 
made  into  a  cutting.  These  last-mentioned 
cuttings,  aa  a  rule,  are  rather  lirger  than  those 
of  the  yellow  variety,  and  are  more  often  made 
4  inohea  long. 

The  preparation  of  the  cuttings  of  this 
stronger-growing  variety  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  shrubby  sort.  Insert  the  cuttings 
in  rows  in  the  cutting-bed,  observing  a  distance 
between  the  cuttings  of  the  yellow  sort  of  from 
2  inches  to  3  inches,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other 
variety  fully  3  inches  or  rather  more.  The  rows 
should  be  quite  3  inches  apart,   and,  if   there  is 
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2. — A    SIDK    SNOOT    (IF    THE    STRoNliER-ORGWING 
BROWN-FLOWERED    liEDDING   CALCEOLARIA. 

ample  accommodation,  allow  more  space  between 
the  cuttings  in  the  rows.  We  have  to  remember 
the  lifting  period  in  the  succeeding  spring,  and 
sufficient  space  must  be  left  to  do  this  com- 
fortably. 

When  inserting  the  cuttings,  first  make  the 
hole  with  a  blunt  dibber,  then  insert  the 
cutting,  allowing  the  base  to  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  dibber 
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3. — A  COTTING  OF  THE  YELLOW  BEDDING 
C.4LCE0LARI.\  PREPARED  READY  FOR 
INSERTION. 

press  the  soil  firmly  to  the  base  of  the  cutting. 
Assuming  this  has  been  done  in  proper  fashion, 
the  cutting  should  be  secured  firmly  in  position, 
and  this  must  be  done  in  every  individual 
instance.  Give  the  bed  of  cuttings  a  good 
watering-in  by  the  use  of  a  fine-rosed  can  and 
then  cover  the  frame  with  the  light.  Keep  the 
frame  close  for  a  week  or  more,  shading  the 
same  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  Subsequently, 
when  the  cuttings  assume  a  fresh  condition, 
shade  during  bright  sunshine  and  admit  air 
daily.  Protect  the  occupants  of  the  frame  when 
frcisti  prevail  by  covering  with  mats,  &e. ,  and  ^ 
by  placing  littery  matter  round  the  sides  of  the 
frame  as  an  extra  protection. 


A  FEW  HINTS  ON  FORCING  BULBS  AND 
PLANTS. 

Gooi>  bulbs  and  plants  may  soon  be  spoiled 
through  mismanagement  while  they  are  being 
forced.  Inexperienced  persons  very  often  fail  to 
water  the  bulbs  directly  they  are  potted,  and  so 
plunge  them  in  the  comparatively  dry  soil,  under 
a  bed  of  ashes.  Bulbs  so  treated  are  slow  in 
beginning  to  grow,  and  when  the  roots  are 
formed  they  lift  the  bulbs  partially  out  of  the 
soil,  because  the  latter  is  not  set  firm  enough 
around  them,  owing  to  the  neglect  to  water 
them  at  the  time  of  potting.  So  you  must  give  a 
thorough  watering  immediately  the  bulbs  are 
potted,  then  the  new  growth  will  be  free  and 
even. 

Removing  Bulbs  from  the  Ashes. — The  new 
growths  should  be  about  2  inches  long  at  the 
time  the  pots  are  taken  from  the  ashes.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  remove  them  earlier,  as  also  to  leave 
them  for  a  longer  period.  If  empty,  inverted 
flower-pots  be  placed  over  the  newly-potted 
bulbs,  the  covering  material  will  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  new  growths. 

Exposing  the  Bulbs  and  Ajter  Treatment. — 
When  taken  from  the  ashes  or  sand,  the  bulbs 
should  be  placed  in  a  frame.  For  three  days 
leave  the  empty  pots  on  them  and,  in  addition, 
put  a  mat  on  the  glass  ;  then  remove  the  empty 
pots,  and  three  days  afterwards  take  ofi'  the  mat. 
The  bulbs  will  now  be  ready  for  placing  in  the 
forcing-house.  During  the  first  week  keep  the 
temperature  at  about  58°  by  day  and  50"  at 
night.  When  the  spikes  show  signs  of  growing 
freely  give  l(t°  more  heat. 

Feeding. — Weak  doses  of  soot- water,  liquid 
manure  or  artificials  should  be  given  to  assist  the 
growth  of  the  flower-spikes.  Cease  applying 
stimulants  when  the  flowers  are  aboiit  three 
parts  developed. 

Roses  — If  the  plants  are  lifted  and  potted  this 
autumn,  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a  forcing 


temperature  before  next  spring,  in  order  to  get 
the  very  best  returns  from  the  plants.  Estab- 
lished plants  in  pots  will  Withstand  forcing  best, 
and  these  should  be  the  ones  to  force  first. 
Keep  the  plants  outside,  but  have  the  roots 
well  protected  from  frost  by  packing  dry  litter 
or  leaves  around  them.  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas 
should  have  the  protection  of  a  cool  frame  it 
one  be  available. 

Azaleas. — It  is  very  important  that  the  ball 
of  soil  be  kept  moist.  These  plants,  too, 
should  be  kept  in  cool  frames,  from  which 
they  sliould  be  taken  to  the  forcing-house. 
Uo  not  give  the  plants  any  manure  water 
before  the  flower-buds  commence  to  open,  else 
the  buds  will  drop  off. 

Lilaes. — These  plants  may  be  forced  soon  after 
they  are  potted.  They  should  be  placed  under  a 
stage  or  in  a  Mushroom-house,  kept  in  darkness, 
and  syringed  daily  until  the  flowers  are  deve- 
loped. A  rather  high  temperature  and  moist 
atmosphere  are  necessary  until  the  flowers  open. 
Then  the  plants  should  be  gradually  exposed  to 
the  full  light ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  shade 
them  from  the  sun's  rays.  Only  clear  water 
is  needed.  Do  not  expose  the  plants  to  cold 
draughts.  Avon. 

SNOWDROPS    IN    GRASS. 

The  amateur  who  possesses  a  healthy  grass  plot 
can  produce  a  beautiful  efi'ect  thereon  in  early 
spring,  and  at  very  little  expense,  by  planting 
now  bulbs  of  the  common  Snowdrop,  which  is 
such  a  universal  favourite  with  all.  Even  where 
the  grass  has  to  be  mown  at  a  comparatively 
early  date  these  bulbs  may  be  planted,  because 
their  growth  is  usually  finished  before  mowing 
need  be  done  in  the  spring.  The  one  thing  to 
avoid  above  all  others  is  a  formal  design  ;  plant 
in  irregular  clumps  with  a  stray  bulb  or  two, 
forming  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  each 
cluster  of  bulbs.  Where  beds  of  standard  Roses 
or  other  shrubs  are  present  in  lawns.  Snowdrops 
may  be  planted  under  them  to  great  advantage. 
When  planting  these  bulbs  in  grass  it  is  far 
the  best  to  lift  a  good  square  of  turf,  then  well 
loosen  the  soil  beneath,  and  if  it  is  lacking  in 
plant  food  incorporate  with  each  square  yard  a 
good  handful  of  finely-ground  bone-meal.  After 
the  bulbs  are  inserted  the  turf  can  be  replaced, 
and  the  whole  made  snug  and  tidy  for  the  winter. 
The  pretty  little  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis 
hyemalis)  is  also  a  splendid  subject  for  planting 
in  grass  at  this  period. 


—A    CUTTING     OF    THE    BROWN     BEDDING 
CALCEOLARIA   READY  FOR  PLANTING. 


THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Laying  Turves. — One  of  the  easiest  and  best 
methods  of  renovating  lawns  w  hich  have  become 
patchy  through  constant  wear  is  to  cut  out  the 
bad  sections  and  lay  down  new  turves.  There  is, 
of  course,  one  obvious  disadvantage  in  this,  and 
that  is  the  trouble  experienced  in  procuring 
turves  which  are  free  from  weeds  :  but  if  this  can 
be  ensured,  then  the  work  should  be  put  in  hand 
at  once.  It  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  the 
winter,  but  if  they  can  be  got  in  position  now  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  they  will  have  grown 
together  perfectly  satisfactorily  by  the  time  the 
lawn  is  required  for  regular  use  again  next  year. 
The  first  thing  is  to  procure  the  necessary  turves, 
and  the  second  is  to  cut  out  the  patches  ;  this 
must  be  done  with  care,  and  if  the  soil  beneath 
is  poor  it  is  excellent  practice  to  dig  it  fairly 
deeply,  incorporate  some  good  decayed  manure 
with  it,  and  make  the  soil  as  firm  as  the  sur- 
rounding area  before  the  turves  are  put  in  place. 
These  must  join  closely  up  to  the  grass  on  all 
sides,  and  some  fine  soil  should  be  worked  in 
round  the  edges  ;  this  completed,  beat  the  whole 
down  firmly  and  the  operation  is  finished.  If 
the  turves  were  cut  about  IJ  inches  thick  and 
well  beaten  down  on  to  good  soil,  the  plants  will 
soon  make  a  fresh  start,  and  it  will  scarcely  be 
possible  to  see  where  the  patches  have  been  put 
in  the  spring. 

Basic  Slag  for  Lawns. — Although  the 
principal  feeding  of  grasses  on  lawns  is  put  in 
hand  in  the  spring  when  growth  is  recommencing, 
it  is  possible  to  do  much  good  by  starting  the 
operation  now.  Amateurs  who  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  grasses  demand  food  just  as  the 
plants  in  the  borders  do  are  the  people  who 
achieve  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  one  of 
the  simplest  ends  to  this  is  to  dress  the  entire 
surface  of  the  grass  during  the  present  month  with 
basic  slag.  It  is  extremely  slow  in  yielding  up  its 
food  virtues  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  autumn 
application  if  full  value  is  to  be  derived.  The 
precise  amount  of  the  dressing  must  obviously 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  grass  and  the 
feeding  that  it  is  proposed  shall  be  done  in  the 
spring,  but  one  may  safely  use  6oz.  to  the  square 
yard,  while  in  many  cases  8oz.  will  not  be  too 
much.  In  all  points  of  this  nature  it  is  essential 
that  each  grower  shall  use  his  own  judgment, 
bearing  in  mind  that  over-feeding  is  as  bad  as  the 
reverse. 

Hardy  Plants. — The  planting  of  these  should 
be  pushed  forward  with  all  speed,  as  the  end  of 
the  month  may  bring  weather  which  will  render 
it  impossible  for  anything  to  be  done  of  this 
nature  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months.  As  has 
been  previously  advised,  the  soil  must  be  deeply 
and  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  some  good 
manure  should  be  put  into  the  second  spit,  the 
planting  being  done  firmly  in  all  cases,  and  only 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condition  for  work- 
ing. Practically  all  kinds  may  be  dealt  with  this 
month, 

Roses. — There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  the  fact 
that  these  are  by  no  means  the  most  satisfactory 
plants  for  the  town  garden,  in  which  there  is 
commonly  a  deficiency  of  light  and  air  and  where 
the  drainage  is  almost  invariably  excessive. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  certain  that 
amateurs  will  continue  to  endeavour  to  grow 
them,  and  they  will  find  their  reward  in  occa- 
sional gratifying  successes.  This  month  of 
November  is  the  best  that  can  be  chosen  for 
planting  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the 
Hybrid  Teas,  but  I  would  recommend  the 
Teas  being  held  over  until  the  spring,  as  the 
percentage  of  losses  in  the  first  winter  after 
autumn  planting  is  often  considerable.  The 
soil  must  be  deep  and  in  good  heart,  and  if 
it  is  possible  to  mix  in  a  large  proportion  of 
strong,  new  loam  the  chances  of  success  will  be 
immeasurably  increased.  Lay  the  roots  out  to 
their  full  extent  and  work  new  soil  firmly 
between  them.  Horace  J.  Wright. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

THE  BLACK  CURRANT  MITE.  — 
This,  coramonlj'  called  big  bud,  is 
causing  much  anxiety,  and  therefore 
steps  should  be  taken,  wherever  it  is 
present,  to  combat  it,  either  by 
rooting  up  the  trees  and  burning 
them  or,  if  they  are  not  very  bad,  by  picking  off 
now  all  affected  buds  and  burning  them.  These 
buds  contain  quantities  of  whitish  mites,  which 
feed  upon  the  embryo  leaves  and  flowers.  After 
the  buds  have  been  picked  off,  throw  a  quantity 
of  lime  under  the  bushes  and  spray  thoroughly 
at  intervals  in  the  spring  with  alkali  wash. 
New  plantations  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  of  all  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  and 
pruning  of  these  bush  fruits  may  be  started. 

Apples  and  Pears. — Finish  planting  these  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  get  them  tied  or  nailed  in 
position  to  protect  them  from  damage  by  wind. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  — These  may  be  trans- 
planted now,  takiag  care  to  secure  a  nice  ball  of 
earth,  and  well  ram  the  soil  when  the  trees  have 
been  replanted. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

The  Early  Vinery. — The  Vines  may  be  pruned 
now  if  all  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Cut  the  spurs 
hard  back  to  two  eyes.  Clean  the  house 
thoroughly  by  washing  the  glass  and  woodwork 
with  warm  water  and  paraffin  soap.  Afterwards 
the  Vines  may  be  painted  with  XL  Insecticide, 
and,  if  dirty,  this  operation  may  be  performed 
several  times  before  the  Vines  are  started  into 
growth.  If  mealy  bug  is  present,  more  drastic 
remedies  must  be  employed — the  Vines  should 
be  scrubbed  and  all  the  loose  bark  taken  off,  and 
OQ  bright  days  the  rods  be  carefully  looked  over, 
using  a  small  brush  and  petroleum  or  methylated 
spirit,  as  these  pests  can  be  seen  crawling  about 
on  sunny  days. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  early  house 
may  be  similarly  dealt  with,  and,  when  the 
house  is  clean,  finish  off'  by  whitewashing  the 
walls  with  hot  lime  into  which  a  handful  of 
sulphur  has  been  placed.  This  gives  off  fumes 
very  distasteful  to  red  spider  in  the  spring. 
Prepare  soil  for  top-dressing  both  vineries  and 
Peach  houses. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubs. 

Rhodo(lendron.i  may  be  planted  now,  choosing 
nice  snug  positions  for  early  varieties.  There 
are  some  Rhododendrons  that  flower  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  when  frost  is  not  severe. 
R.  nobleanum  is  often  in  flower  in  January, 
and  R.  praoox  and  R.  ciliatum  are  most  charm- 
ing earjy  varieties  and  look  well  in  beds  or 
borders. 

Bases  may  be  now  planted  Uo  not  allow  any 
to  remain  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  is 
necessary  ;  cover  over  the  roots  at  once,  and  if 
any  come  in  from  the  nursery  it  will  be  well  to 
dip  the  roots  in  water  and  syringe  the  bushes  as 
soon  as  planted.  Existing  Roses  that  are  not 
satisfactory  may  now  be  taken  up,  the  beds 
retrenched  and  some  good  loam  added. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

If  the  hot-beds  have  been  made  as  recommended, 
some  Asparagus  may  now  be  planted  in  frames. 
Put  about  '.i  inches  ot  soil  over  the  hot-bed,  then 
place  the  crowns  as  thick  as  possible,  put  over 
about  .S  inches  of  fine  soil  and  give  a  good 
watering  to  settle  it.  Put  the  lights  on  and 
tilt  them  up  at  the  back  to  let  off  vapsur. 
Rhubarb  and  Seakale  can  now  be  put  into  a  dark 
room  or  Mushroom-house,  either  in  pots,  boxes 
or  in  a  border.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

hfounrdslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 

Carnations.  —  The  early  batch  of  winter- 
flowering  varieties  will  now  be  commencing  to 
flower.  Before  the  buds  open,  those  which  show 
any  sign  of  splitting  at  the  caly.x  should  each 
have  a  small  iudiarubber  ring  slipped  over  it 
ready  to  be  drawn  up  slightly  over  the  base  of 
the  calyx  when  the  flower  commences  to  open. 
Winter  Carnations  are  amenable  to  a  little 
forcing,  but  are  best  when  kept  ratlier  cool,  a 
night  temperature  of  55°  being  sufficient  to  keep 
them  going.  A  gentle  circulation  of  air  should 
be  given  to  prevent  too  sappy  or  flabby  growth. 
Watering  must  be  done  with  care. 

Where  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory is  at  all  thickly  covered  with  climbers  of 
any  kind,  the  growth  of  these  ought  to  be 
reduced  as  far  as  possible  at  once.  It  is 
impossible  to  grow  flowering  plants  of  any  kind 
successfully  during  the  winter  season  where  the 
roof  is  darkened  to  any  extent  by  climbing 
plants. 

Flower  Garden. 

PlaiUinij  Irises.  — In  gardens  where  cut  flowers 
are  needed  during  May  and  June,  the  English 
and  Spanish  Irises  are  regarded  as  indispensable. 
I  like  to  get  my  bulbs  in  during  the  early  part  of 
November,  as  bj'  keeping  they  lose  weight,  and 
the  blooms  are  in  consequence  smaller.  I  plant 
on  both  a  west  and  north  aspect,  and  thus 
prolong  the  season,  ilany  of  tlie  mixed  varieties 
of  Spanish  Irises,  as  well  as  the  named  self- 
coloured  sorts,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  rival- 
ling the  choicest  Orchids.  The  English  Irises 
flower  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Spanish 
section,  a  great  advantage  where  a  succession  of 
flowers  is  wanted.  The  present  is  a  capital  time 
to  plant  that  beautiful  little  gem,  Iris  reticulata. 
This  is  exceedingly  hardy,  blooming  in  the 
keenest  spring  weather  and  possessing  a  fine 
aroma  not  unlike  Violets  It  is  most  useful  for 
forcing  in  gentle  warmth,  and  then  comes  in 
for  mixing  with  small  Ferns  in  biskuts  for  the 
drawing-room  or  dinner-table. 

Summer-flower  in;/  Chrysanthemums.  —  I  have 
never  known  these  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  they 
have  been  this  year.  Fir  brightening  up  our 
shrubberies  and  borders  at  this  season  nothing 
can  surpass  them  ;  cuttings  of  these  ought  now 
to  be  taken  off  and  rooted — five  or  six  in  S-inch 
pots — using  good  sandy  compost.  These  will 
strike  readily  in  a  cold  frame,  in  which  they 
may  be  wintered. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

Aiituinii-sowii  Onions. — The  first  time  the 
ground  becomes  fairly  dry,  go  over  the  autumn- 
sown  beds  and  firm  them  well,  as  if  much  frost 
catches  them  when  in  a  loose  condition  it 
injures  the  young  bulbs,  especially  on  heavy 
soils.  Before  firming  these,  run  the  Dutch  hoe 
between  the  rows  and  remove  all  weeds,  drawing 
a  narrow  rake  through  them  after  firming  is 
completed.  Apply  soot  and  wood  ashes  in  equal 
parts,  as,  although  the  grub  does  not  usually 
attack  the  bulbs  at  this  season,  by  incorporating 
this  mixture  witli  the  surface  soil  there  is  less 
liability  of  attack  during  March  and  April. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Wall  Trees. — Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year 
the  days  are  fairly  warm  ;  therefore  any  work 
that  ean  be  done  with  comfort  should  be  pressed 
forward  as  much  as  possible.  We  often  find  the 
work  of  pruning  and  nailing  left  till  frost  sets  in, 
but  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made.  Where 
Pear  trees  are  affected  with  scale  the  branches 
should  be  scrubbed  with  an  old  brush,  using 
(Jishurst  Compound  or  some  other  well-known 
insecticide.  T.    H.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

AshwelUhorpe,  Norwich. 
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ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answeps.— TA^  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
issistaiue,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
xnd  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'  Answers  to  C&rrespondents "  column.  All  c&mmunica- 
ions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
>/  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
GlAKDEN,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
tddition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  m  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
m  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Lillum    candidum    not    seeding' 

(Lilmm). — The  Lily  in  question  in  this  country 
seeds  but  sparsely  and  only  occasionally,  and  out 
of  thousands  of  plants  not  a  seed-pod  has  been 
seen  for  years.  There  is,  as  you  say,  abundance 
of  pollen  produced,  but  the  plenitude  of  the 
pollen  is  of  far  less  importance  in  such  cases 
than  is  its  fecundity.  The  pollen  grains  of  most 
Lily  species  are  of  a  coarse  nature  as  a  rule,  and 
artificial  pollination  might  be  better  achieved  by 
your  collecting  the  pollen  in  a  small  box  ar 
phial,  the  former  preferred,  and  exposing  it  in 
a  warm  room  for  a  day  before  applying  it.  In 
this  way  and  by  repeated  attempts,  assuming 
always  that  the  stigma  is  in  the  receptive  stage, 
you  may  presently  attain  your  desires.  If  you 
merely  wish  to  obtain  seeds  of  the  species  re- 
ferred to,  you  have  not  much  to  gain,  as  the 
plant  is  easily  increased  from  scales ;  but 
if  you  are  experimenting  at  cross-breeding  the 
case  is  different.  L  testaceum  is  slid  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  above  species  and  L. 
ehalcedonicum. 

Andposace  sarmentosa  in  wintep 
and  tpeatment  of  Bankaian   Rose 

(O.  E.  B. ).  —  You  will  be  able  to  winter  Androsace 
sarmentosa  ijuite  well  in  the  open  if  you  cover  it 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  slevated  about  5  inches  or 
fi  inches  above  the  plant,  so  as  to  throw  oft'  rain 
but  to  allow  plenty  of  air.  If  you  prefer,  how- 
ever, you  can  lift  and  winter  it  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse,  but  it  must  have  plenty  of  air.  A. 
lanuginosa  would  have  wintered  with  the  same 
treatment.  You  can  divide  the  tufts,  but  this 
should  be  done  now,  when  the  plants  may  also 
be  lifted.  It  is  best  to  put  the  tufts  at  the  ends 
of  the  runners  in  small  pots  separately.  The 
Banksian  Roses  are  not  everywhere  good 
bloomers,  and  the  method  of  pruning  which  is 
found  most  satisfactory  is  merely  to  thin  out  the 
dead  wood  and  and  to  shorten  slightly  the  long, 
strong  shoots,  the  flowers  coming  from  the 
laterals  or  side  growths.  Even  with  this  treat- 
ment it  is  a  shy  bloomer  with  many. 

S^veet  Peas  fop  inspection  fpom  Hamp- 
stead  {i^.  6-'.).— The  flowers  sent  were  very  small, 
although,  of  course,  most  welcome  at  so  late  a  date. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  being  able  to  gatner  flowers 
from  these  plants  for  four  months  ;  but  considering  your 
locality,  we  think  yours  have  done  very  well  indeed. 
Try  and  do  them  even  better  next  year ;  then  perhaps  you 
will  get  more  threes  or  even  some  fours. 

Plants  fop  tpee  tpunks  (Get).— We  have  no 
Fern  in  mind  that  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
position  you  name,  and  would  rather  suggest  planting 
Yucca  recurva  for  the  purpose.  Other  useful  subjects 
would  include  Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  and  C.  horizontalis,  while  the  common 
Sabine  (.Tuniperus  Sabina)  would  also  prove  a  most 
effective  plant.  All  those  named  are  perfectly  hardy  and 
far  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  position  indicated  than 
any  member  of  the  Fern  family. 

Chpysanthemum  leaves  falling'  (E.  1.  I)'.). 
It  is  somewhat  rtillicult  to  say  definitely  the  cause  of  the 
leaves  of  your  Chrysanthemums  failing.  We  think  that 
the  trouble  is  to  he  attributed  to  overwateriny.  It  is 
quite  a  common  failing  with  growers  who  appear  to 
possess  a  desire  to  treat  their  plants  in  too  generous  a 
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fashion,  in  consequence  of  which  they  naturally  resent  a 
surfeit  of  good  things,  and  their  leaves  are  of  no  further 
service  to  them.  Water  your  plants  more  cautiously  in 
f  ture,  and  never  apply  water  in  any  form  unless  the  soil 
is  dry. 

DividinE:  Yucca  filanientjsa  (Alpine's). —The 
best  time  to  divide  a  clump  of  Vucca  fllamentosa  is  in 
late  spring.  The  wliole  plant  should  be  taken  up  carefully 
without  breaking  off  the  somewhat  long  roots,  then  the 
different  stems  should  be  separated  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
not  merely  torn  apart  After  planting  again  they  must 
be  shaded  for  a  time  and  syringed  occasionally  to  keep 
them  from  flagging.  With  reference  to -TCthionema  grandi- 
floram,  it  would  be  wiser  to  keep  the  young  plants  as  they 
are  in  the  cold  frame  during  the  winter,  and  plant  them 
out  in  March  or  April,  choosing  a  hot,  sunny  ledge,  and 
using  a  compost  of  gritty  loam  with  a  good  depth  of  soil 
and  perfect  drainage. 

Iris  Ksempfepi  fop  pots  (/>.  .S.).  The  members 
of  this  group  are  not  usuiUy  grown  in  pots,  but  if  so 
grown  should  be  treated  exceedingly  well  Kor  the 
winter,  and  while  the  plants  are  at  rest,  the  pots  should 
be  removed  from  the  water  and  either  plunged  in  the 
open  garden  or  placed  in  a  frame  or  pit.  Drying,  off,  as 
this  term  is  usually  understood,  would  be  most  harmful, 
and  the  removal  of  the  plants  from  the  water  will  artord 
them  rest  enough.  Early  in  April  next,  or  in  March, 
give  the  plants  a  shift  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  the 
present  ones,  removing  a  i:ood  deal  of  the  old  soil  and 
giving  a  fresh  supply  of  rich  material  in  its  place.  Weak 
liquid  manure  maybe  applied  to  plants  in  full  growth  ; 
but  if  you  repot  the  plant  as  suggested,  it  will  not,  if  the 
pot  is  immersed  in  water,  require  any  stimulant  of  this 
kind  following  the  repotting.  Von  do  not  say  what  the 
size  of  the  plant  is  or  whether  it  has  tlowered. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Fungrus  on  Beech  tree{W.  Cam/).— 

The  fungus  upon  the  Beech  tree  is  Polypurus 
sfjU  imosus,  one  ot"  the  commonest  of  the 
'*  bracket''  fungi.  The  bracket-like  outgrowths 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  this  case  are  formed 
annually,  and  are  the  fruit  of  the  fungus,  the 
vegetative  part,  or  mycelium,  of  which  lives 
inside  the  tree,  feeding  upon  the  wood  and 
causing  it  to  rot.  If  the  fungus  has  been  growing 
for  long  on  the  tree  the  mycelium  has  probably 
spread  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  wood, 
and  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
destroy.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
cut  out  the  affected  part  to  the  depth  of  1  inch 
around  the  healthy  wood  and  paint  the  wound 
with  Stockholm  tar.  It  is  very  important  that 
old  wood  should  be  removed  from  trees  and  that 
all  wounds,  however  caused,  be  painted,  for  it  is 
through  unprotected  wounds  that  fungi  such  as 
this  first  gain  an  entrance.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
fungus  should  be  destroyed  by  fire.  If  the 
trouble  is  old-standing  it  is  probably  too  late  to 
do  much  to  save  the  tree,  since  the  cutting  would 
have  to  go  too  far,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
fruits  will  help  to  prevent  other  trees  from  being 
infected. 

Infoptnation  about  a  Jasmine  (Grace 
(Anv/cne/).— Your  shrub  is  a  form  of  Jasminam  humile, 
sometimes  called  J.  revolutum.  You  can  prune  it  any 
time  between  now  and  March.  Thin  it  out  well  and 
reduce  it  in  height ;  there  is  no  special  pruning  necessary. 
You  may  use  ordinary  dubbin  or  cart-grease  for  grease- 
banding  fruit  trees.  You  must,  however,  place  grease-proof 
paper  between  it  and  the  bark.  It  is  not  of  use  for 
Cherry  trees  ;  Apples  and  Pears  are  the  principal  trees  for 
which  grease-bands  are  required. 

Pomegpanates  not  floAveplng  (A*.  Uaiwurth). 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  behaviour  of  Pome- 
granates, for  in  the  same  garden,  under  apparently  tlie 
same  conditions,  some  plants  will  flower  well  and  others 
rarely  bear  a  blossom.  All  you  can  do  is  to  give  them  as 
sunny  a  position  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  the  wood 
well  ripened.  Any  necessary  pruning  should  be  done  in 
early  spring.  Should  growth  be  very  vigorous,  a  little 
root-pruning  will  probably  do  good.  You  might  obtain 
information  from  your  friend  who  possesses  a  flowering 
specimen  as  to  the  method  of  culture  adopte'l. 

Shpubs  fop  exposed  position  in  Ipeland 

(./.  S)niith),—T\\Q  following  shrubs  are  suitable  for  the 
position  near  the  sea  you  describe  in  Ireland  :  Olearia 
Haastii,  Veronica  speciosa  and  all  varieties,  V.  Traversii 
and  any  shrubby  New  Zealand  species,  Tamarix  pent- 
audrathispida  sestivalis),  T.  gallica,  T.  tetrandra,  Escal- 
lonia  macrantha,  Euonymus  japonicus  and  varieties, 
Laurustinus,  i-'orsythia  suspensa,  Berberia  stenophylla, 
Pyrus  floribunda  and  Spirseas  in  variety.  With  a  good 
shelter  belt  of  these  things  you  may  grow  many  other 
shrubs  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  your  garden.  For 
your  low-lying  ground  near  your  pond  you  can  plant 
Alnus  glutinosa  and  var.  imperialis,  A.  incana,  Salix  baby- 
lonica,  S.  alba,  s.  fragilis,  S.  vitellina,  yellow  and  red- 
barked  varieties  (these  should  be  cut  down  annually) ; 
Golden  Elder,  Weigelas,  Cornus  alba,  Bamboos  in  variety 


and  Arundinaria  nitida,  A.  Simonii,  A.  anceps,  Phylto- 
stachys  fastuosa,  P.  viridi-glaucescens  and  Arundinaria 
japonica  for  preference.  Good  Water  Lilies  are  William 
Falconer  and  James  Bryden,  red ;  Marliacea  carnea, 
flesh ;  gladstoniana,  white ;  and  tuberosa  Havescens, 
yellow. 

Planting-  flowering  slipubs  (.4.  11.  W.  I) )  — 
\  on  cannot  do  better  than  trench  your  ground,  keeping 
the  surface  soil  to  the  top  each  time.  Trench  1^  feet  to 
•i.  feet  deep  and  break  up  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  In 
the  bottom  place  a  good  layer  of  cow  manure,  then  through 
the  remainder  mis  in  a  good  quantity  of  leaf-mould.  The 
other  manures  had  better  be  left  out  at  present,  but  in 
twelve  months'  time,  after  your  plants  have  become  estab- 
lishei.  you  may  give  a  ligtit  dressing  of  bone-meal  with 
advantage.  A  surface  dressing  of  cow  manure  and  leaves 
mixed  may  be  applied  after  the  planting  operations  are 
completed. 

Increasing  white  Heather  (•/.  />.).— This  may 
be  increased  either  by  cuttings  or  layers.  Cuttings  1  inch 
or  su  long  are  inserted  in  pots  of  peaty  soil  and  placed  in 
a  moderately  warm  propagating  case,  or  under  hand- 
lights  in  a  shady  border  out  of  doors,  .(uly  to  September 
is  the  best  time  for  taking  cuttings.  Layers  are  put  down 
any  time  during  spring  or  summer.  The  branches  are 
usually  weighted  down  with  stones  and  are  left  for  two 
years  before  being  disturbed.  When  youn?,  it  is  a  goo<l 
plan  to  cut  the  plants  back  each  year  after  flowering  to 
keep  them  sturdy  It  is  not,  however,  any  use  cutting 
branches  liack  into  old  wood. 

Information  about  Azaleas  (A\  //.  Gti\>nicell). 
The  most  suitalile  Azaleas  for  your  purposes  will  he 
calendulaceum  varieties.  IE  you  order  from  a  nurseryman 
and  state  the  colours  you  desire  he  will  supply  you  with 
them.  The  varieties  you  describe  are  termed  Ghent 
Azaleas,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  earlier  hybrids 
were  raised  in  Ghent.  It  would  be  advisable  to  keep 
Philadelphus  Lemoinei  separate  from  the  Azaleas,  as  it 
requires  rather  different  treatment.  Spring  is  a  good  time 
to  plant.  It  will,  however,  be  better  for  you  *o  obtain 
some  peat  to  dig  into  your  ground  rather  than  use  the 
moss  litter  as  you  describe.  Your  Azalea  mollis  will 
probably  grow  more  rapidly  presently ;  growth  is 
frequently  slow  for  several  years  after  plants  have  been 
grown  in  pots. 

PruniniT  shrubs  {Am(tt,-ii,-).~ThQ  best  time  of 
year  to  prune  your  evergreen  shrubs  is  in  April.  If  you 
prune  them  hard  now,  you  will  make  them  look  bad  for 
the  winter,  and  if  you  have  to  cut  any  of  the  branches 
back  into  the  thick  wood,  they  will  probably  die,  as  they 
will  have  to  wait  so  long  before  they  can  begin  to  grow 
again.  If  you  prune  in  April,  new  growths  will  quickly 
appear  and  the  plants  will  furnish  up  again  during 
summer.  You  will  have  to  sacrifice  the  flowers  of  some 
of  your  shrubs  for  one  season.  If  you  plant  strong  pieces 
of  Seakale  now,  you  ought  to  obtain  strong  crowns  for 
forcing  next  year.  Cover  the  crowns  up  with  pots,  Iioxes 
or  barrels,  and  make  a  hot-bed  round  and  among  them. 
Have  the  tops  of  boxes  loose,  so  that  by  removing  a  little 
manure  and  loose  boards  you  can  see  how  the  forcing  is 
going  on  without  disturbing  the  boxes. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Hints  about  Neplnes  [F.  F.  Jows).— 

As  soon  as  the  Nerines  show  their  flower-spikes, 
a  little  stimulant,  such  as  weak  liquid  manure 
and  soot-water  mixed,  will  be  helpful,  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  it ;  indeed, 
some  cultivators  prefer  not  to  give  any  stimu- 
lants at  that  time,  but  the  majority  are  in  favour 
of  a  few  weak  applications.  Not  only  must 
liquid  manure  be  applied  with  care,  but  water 
also.  An  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  is  very 
injurious  to  Nerines  in  general.  Another  point 
with  regard  to  the  culture  of  these  beautiful 
plants  is  that  they  should  not  be  di.sturbed  at 
the  roots  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but 
it  repotting  must  be  done,  it  should  be  carried 
out  directly  the  flowers  fade.  A  suitable  com- 
post is  two  parts  of  good  yellow  loam  to  one  part 
of  peat  or  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand  mixed. 
This  will  remain  in  good  condition  for  years,  an 
important  consideration  in  the  successful  culture 
of  Nerines.  Those  that  are  not  repotted  may, 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  be  top-dressed  with 
the  same  compost.  This  brings  us  to  another 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  that  is,  the 
Nerines  make  their  growth  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  hence  at  that  time  they 
should  have  a  good  light  position  assigned  them, 
and  an  occasional  stimulant  is  then  most  helpful. 
As  yours  are  now  throwing  up  their  spikes,  we 
presume  that  you  have  mastered  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  absolutely  dry  when  dormant.  The 
old  tunics  had  better  be  allowed  to  remain  till 
they  become  quite  detached  from  the  bulbs. 

Heating  a  small  gpeenhouse  (A".  1'.  ^.).— We 
have  seen  particularly  good  results  in  such  a  greenhouse 
as  you  specify  by  the  use  of  a  hot-air  paraftin  stove  l^y 


RippingiUe.  The  price  is  about  aOs.  *  »E  course,  the  heater 
must  be  as  far  from  the  plants  as  possible  and  ventilation 
carefully  attended  to,  while  the  trimming  of  the  lamp  is 
also  of  great  importance.  The  (juality  of  the  oil  is,  in 
addition,  a  great  consideration. 

Keeping'  Pelapgoniums  (Gepaniums)  In 
wrinteP  (W.  H.  ir.).— To  keep  Geraniums  through  the 
winter  without  artificial  heat  is  not  easy,  esijecially  if  the 
winter  season  be  a  severe  one.  We  believe  you  can 
succeed,  however,  by  giving  early  attention  to  the  plants 
it  is  intended  to  winter,  getting  the  wood  well  ripened  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  by  withholding  water  gradually 
from  the  roots.  Have  you  a  spare  room  or  a  window  with 
a  warm,  sunny  aspect.'  If  so,  you  should  winter  them 
there  very  well.  An  oil-stove  in  a  spare  room  should 
carry  you  through  successfully,  provided  you  keep  the  soil 
fairly  dry  at  all  times. 

Pelapgronium  fop  inspection  (A.  W.  /'<■;•;■;/).— 
Tiie  petals  had  all  dropped  from  the  flowers  sent,  but  we 
were  enabled  to  see  that  the  variety  of  Pelargonium  is  a 
very  good  one.  It  belongs  to  the  Regal  section,  ani  is 
much  in  the  way  of  Prince  Henry  and  M.  Emmanuel  Lias. 
Whetlier  it  is  distinct  therefrom  cannot  be  definitely 
stated  without  actual  comparison,  and  we  advise  you  to 
take  a  good  representative  truss,  gum  the  flowers  securely 
and  forward  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  .Swanley, 
Kent,  asking  their  opinion  thereon,  .\nxious  as  we  are 
to  oblige  in  all  respects,  florists'  flowers  are  better  left  to 
ttorists  themselves. 

Water  Lily  in  lieated  g'peenhouse  (It.  <r.). 
Whether  the  hardy  Water  Lilies  would  do  much  good 
depends  entirely  upon  the  heat  of  the  greenhouse  ;  but  if 
heated  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  forms  of  Nymphsea  odorata, 
which  may  be  had  in  several  colours,  would  be  most 
suitable.  There  are,  of  course,  many  sorts  that  prefer 
more  tropical  conditions,  «hile  the  fine  blue-flowered 
varieties  of  N.  stellata,  which  send  their  handsome 
flowers  fully  1  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  always 
make  a  telling  display.  The  stellata  varieties  should  be 
planted  for  starting  in  .(anuary,  the  others  would  be  best 
done  between  October  and  March. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelapi^onium  fop  inspection 
(C.  Dfiiiu'x)  —Your  seedling  Iv^-leaved  Pelargonium  is  a 
very  pretty  one,  but  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  a 
specialist  to  give  any  opinion  thereon.  It  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  some  others,  but,  of  course, 
habit,  freedom  of  blooming  and  other  particulars  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  We  advise  you  to  take  some 
cuttings  at  once  and  nest  year  grow  on  a  few  plants,  and 
when  these  are  in  good  condition  send  a  specimen  to  some 
specialist,  such  as  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  .^ons,  .Swanley, 
Kent.  In  such  a  place  a  comprehensive  collection  is 
grown,  and  comparison  with  the  best  forms  is  therefore 
easy. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Black  spot  on  Rose  foliagre  (M.  R.) 

Your  plants  seem  to  be  badly  affected  with 
this  fungus.  The  insecticide  was  not  the  cause 
of  its  appearance.  It  is  very  rife  this  year, 
especially  in  certain  districts.  You  should  have 
all  diseased  foliage  burnt  as  it  falls,  and  ne.xt 
spring,  following  the  pruning,  have  the  plants 
sprayed  every  week  with  Mo-Ethe  or  some  other 
good  fungicide.  If  this  were  carefully  carried 
out  we  think  you  would  gain  the  upper  hand  of 
the  fungus.  We  do  not  think  the  plants  will 
suffer  much  from  this  fungus,  although  it  must 
have  a  certain  injurious  effect  upon  their  vitality. 

Ppotectingr  Niphetos  gpov/a  as  a 

StandaPd  {T.  W.  M.).—It  seems  a  pity  to 
disturb  your  tree  in  order  that  you  may  protect 
it  in  the  greenhouse.  We  have  grown  this  grand 
old  Rose  in  quite  as  cold  a  position  as  you 
describe.  If  you  cannot  obtain  Fern  or  Furze, 
some  dry  straw-bands  or  some  sheets  of  brown 
paper  would  make  fine  protective  material  if  hard 
weather  sets  in.  Tie  the  branches  up  to  form  a 
cone  as  nearly  as  possible  previous  to  M'rapping 
them  up  in  the  straw  or  paper.  Should  you  be 
able  to  plant  the  Rose  out  into  a  good  border  in 
your  greenhouse,  you  would,  no  doubt,  be  well 
repaid,  as  here  it  would  develop  into  a  huge  tree, 
larger  than  one  could  expect  outdoors,  because 
the  protection  of  the  glass  ensures  a  more 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  We  do  not, 
however,  advise  you  to  pot  up  the  tree,  as  very 
rarely  such  plants  are  a  success  in  a  cold  green- 
house. 

Rose  cuttings  in  ^vatep  (C.)—We  do  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  statements  of  our  corre- 
spondents. Doubtless  some  varieties  of  Roses  would 
form  roots  when  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  but  it  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  to  root  them  in  silver  sand, 
the  latter  being  kept  well  moistened.  If  a  bottom-heat 
be  provided,  and  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  sand  placed 
above,  Rose  cuttings  taken  from  blooming  shoots  will 
root  most  easily.     The   foliage  should    be  retained  and 
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frequently  sprinkled  with  water  during  the  day  for  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks.  The  cuttinjfs  should  be  in  a 
suQuy  position,  but  kept  shaded  from  the  sun  by  sheets 
of  newspaper  laid  on  the  glass. 

Classes  ot  various  Roses  {G.  C.  Oakkii)-—AU 
the  varieties  you  name,  save  one,  belong  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  The  exception  is  Robusta.  This  is  a 
Bourbon  Rose,  or  rather  a  hybrid  of  this  group,  but 
minus  its  late-flowering  propensity.  All  five  varieties  are 
dark  crimsons. 

A  Rose  fpeak  for  inspection  (M.  F.  Bullock). 
The  Fern-like  formation  of  the  calyx  of  the  bloom  sent  is 
very  peculiar  and  interesting.  We  believe  the  Rose  to  be 
one  of  the  Mosses,  possibly  Eugene  Guinoisseau  or  James 
Veitch,  but  could  have  been  more  certain  if  you  had  sent 
a  piece  of  the  growth.  We  have  seen  a  similar  freak  upon 
the  old  Moss  Rose  Salet.  You  should  try  and  propagate 
your  Rose  by  budding  from  the  shoot  that  produced  the 
bloom  or  putting  in  a  cutting  at  once. 

Rose  Philadelphia  Rambler  {F.  D.  WHinsloic). 
We  do  not  consider  this  a  satisfactory  Rose.  It  is  rather 
a  shy  bloomer  until  it  has  made  a  lot  of  old  wood,  and  its 
blooms  often  appear  with  deformed  centres  and  much 
mildewed.  A  much  more  beautiful  sort  would  be  Rubin. 
This  is  a  grand  colour,  although  not  so  deep  as  Philadel- 
phia Rambler.  Hiawatha  and  Delight  are  two  fine- 
coloured  varieties  that  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
Dorothy  Perkins  type  in  growth.  If  you  desire  an  early 
aummer-blooming  sort,  plant  Rubin ;  if  a  late  July  and 
August  bloomer,  then  Hiawatha  would  be  liest. 

Rose  buds  bllg'hted  {E.  Ji.  J.).— The  buds  with 
growth  attached  are  taken  from  the  variety  Her  Majesty, 
probably  the  worst  Rose  grown  to  be  attacked  by  mildew. 
It  is  rarely  free  from  it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  although 
the  July  blooms  generally  ceme  clean.  You  should  cut 
away  the  shoots  which  look  as  though  they  have  been 
whitewashed  and  burn  them.  Probably  you  will  have  to 
cut  away  1  feet  of  growth  on  each  shoot,  as  we  have  had 
to  do  this  year.  We  do  not  think  y«u  need  be  concerned 
about  next  year's  attack,  because  if  you  spray  the  plants 
before  you  see  the  mildew  you  may  be  able  to  check  the 
fungus.  A  solution  of  Lifebuoy  carbolic  soap  is  a  good 
remedy  for  mildew  if  applied  in  the  early  stages  and  per- 
severed with  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  Half  a  bar  of  the 
soap  to  three  gallons  of  soft  water  is  the  proportion  to 
employ.  There  is  also  a  good  preparation  called  Mo- 
Eftic,  which  is  very  elTectual. 

Roses  fop  pound  bed  (H.  ^.).— We  think  of 
the  two  sorts  named,  Killarney  and  Caroline  Testout, 
the  latter  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  all-round 
sort  for  a  pale  pink,  and  as  you  desire  a  second  variety 
you  could  not  do  better  than  plant  Marie  Croibier  with  it, 
as  the  latter  is  a  deep  pink  sport  of  the  former.  They 
both  possess  the  same  habit  of  growth.  If  you  desire 
half -standards  and  half-dwarfs,  you  should  have  Caroline 
Testout  as  the  half-standards,  because  you  might  find  a 
dithculty  in  obtaining  half-standards  of  Marie  Croibier. 
As  an  alternative,  Gustave  Grunerwald  or  Lady  Battersea 
would  associate  well  with  Caroline  Testout.  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez  would  be  a  splendid  contrast  in  colour  to  Caroline 
Testout,  but  it  is  scarcely  so  strong  in  growth.  General 
Macarthur  would  be  a  good  red  variety,  but  it  has  a  little 
tendency  to  change  to  "bluish,"  which  you  have  an 
objection  to,  although  this  could  be  overcome  by  frequent 
removal  of  the  old  blooms.  It  is  a  splendid  fragrant 
sort  that  should  be  in  every  garden. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Supplying*  a  lapgre  family  with 
-vegetables  (i?.  W.  i>.).— We  are  absolutely 
certain  that  no  gardener,  however  clever,  can 
supply  an  average  of  twenty-five  persons  with 
vegetables,  including  Potatoes,  tor  a  three  months' 
supply  from  an  area  of  ground  only  three-quarters 
of  an  acre,  especially  as  trom  such  a  garden  has 
to  be  taken  out  paths  and,  doubtless,  some  trees 
and  bushes.  At  the  very  least,  a  vegetable  gar- 
den for  twenty-five  persons  should  be  of  not  less 
than  2  acres,  as  to  supply  so  many  mouths 
entails,  on  any  gardener,  a  big  demand.  No  one 
liaving  the  slighest  claim  to  practical  knowledge 
would  assert  that  from  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
such  a  supply  as  you  need  can  be  had  ;  still 
further  is  such  a  result  impossible  when  soil  is 
of  very  moderate  quality.  To  expect  so  much 
from  so  amall  an  area  of  ground,  and  to  blame 
the  gardener  for  any  lack  of  the  supply,  is 
most  unreasonable. 

Tomatoes  with  cupled  leaves  (7'.  n.  F.).— 
There  is  no  sign  of  fungus  or  insect  upon  the  leaves  sent. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  curling  mentioned  the  whole  plant 
wilts,  it  is  no  doubt  affected  with  "sleepy  disease."  For 
this  there  is  no  cure,  as  the  fungus,  which  is  its  cause,  enters 
the  plant  from  the  soil  and  grows  upwards  so  as  to  fill  the 
vessels  by  uhich  water  is  conveyed  from  the  root  to  the 
foliage  with  its  mycelium,  and  thus  cuts  off  the  supply  of 
water.  All  such  plants  should  be  removed,  as  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  are  produced  upon  their  stems  near  the 
base.  Tlie  soil  should  not  be  again  used  for  Tomatoes,  nor 
should  they  be  giown  in  the  house  again  until  it  has  been 


disinfected  by  washing  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
Lysol  or  a  similar  disinfectant.  If  this  wilting  of  the  plant 
is  not  seen,  send  us  further  specimens  to  include  the  stem 
and  some  of  the  fruits  which  are  going  wrong. 

Cueumbep  stem  fop  examination  (T.  L.). 
There  is  no  evidence  upon  the  roots  of  the  plant  of  attack 
by  eelworm.  When  eelworms  attack  the  roots  of  Cucum- 
bers or  Melons  nodules  are  produced  upon  them.  Your 
plant  appears  te  have  gone  off  at  the  collar  with  a  sort  of 
collar-rot,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  specimen  sent, 
which  had,  when  its  reached  us,  become  rotten  and  Infested 
with  the  grubs  of  some  dipterous  fly.  Cucumbers  sometimes 
go  off  at  the  collar  through  becoming  too  wet  just  at 
that  part.  A  sprinkling  of  lime  around  the  base  of  the 
stem  tends  to  check  this  trouble. 

Peas  deeayini:  (Ig)wmmuf<).  —  The  fresh,  un- 
decayed  manure  would  certainly  not  be  conducive  to  the 
successful  growth  of  the  Peas,  especially  in  a  period 
of  dry  and  hot  weather  such  as  we  have  had  this 
summer.  The  spasmodic  watering  of  Peas  does  more 
harm  than  good  ;  but  if  given  in  moderate  quantities  once 
or  twice  a  week  while  the  Peas  are  in  full  pod  in  dry,  hot 
weather,  heavier  and  better  quality  crops  will  result. 
For  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  healthy  growth 
in  Peas  from  the  time  they  are  sown  until  they  are  taken 
up  there  is  nothing  so  effective  as  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  the  hoe  to  the  surface  of  the  rows.  It  should  be 
applied  at  least  once  a  week  in  dry  weather.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  raw  manure  which 
sickened  your  Peas. 

Slugs  infestiniT  the  Cabbagre  tpibe  (liebtles!^ 
Mirhard).— There  is  a  wash  on  the  market,  said  t«  be  non- 
poisonous,  which  the  maker  claims  to  be  death  to  all 
aphis,  caterpillars  and  other  garden  pests.  It  is  named 
Abol.  It  may  be  had  of  all  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  or 
of  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  C.  A.  White,  Hop  and  Fruit 
Growers,  Paddock  Wood,  Kent.  You  might  give  a  shilling 
tin  a  trial  and  spray  the  Cabbage  and  Cauliflowers  with  it 
as  per  directions  given  with  each  tin.  We  deprecate  the 
use  of  peisoneus  washes  of  any  sort  to  vegetables  which 
have  afterwards  to  be  eaten.  Lime  and  soot  mixed 
together  is  the  old  remedy,  and  is  still  effective  in  driving 
slugs  away  if  carefully  applied  in  dry  weather.  This 
nourishes  the  crop  as  well,  and  is  easily  washed  clean 
afterwards. 

Potato  tumoup  (Chenh ire).— The  Potato  tubers  sent 
show  an  exceptionally  bad  attack  of  what  is  known  as 
Potato  tumour  (Edomyces  leproides),  a  disease  first  seen 
in  this  country  in  1001.  Happily,  so  far  it  has  been  very 
local,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  diseases  of  the  Potato 
known.  If  all  the  tubers  on  your  allotment  resemble 
those  sent,  the  crop  is  utterly  ruined.  Xot  a  tuber  or  any 
portion  of  the  eruptions  on  it,  which  are  full  of  fungus, 
should  be  left.  All  should  be  collected  and  burned.  The 
ground  should  then  be  at  once  dressed  with  gas-lime  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  rod,  evenly  spread,  and  at  once 
well  forked  in  to  mix  with  the  soil.  Do  not  plant  Potatoes 
on  that  ground  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  other  diverse 
crops  sow  in  March.  WTiere  it  is  preposed  to  grow 
Potatoes  next  year,  dress  in  midwinter  with  a  l>u3hel  per 
rod  of  fresh  kiln  lime.  Put  it  down  in  heaps  of  a  bushel 
and  cover  with  soil.  It  will  soon  slake ;  tlien  spread  about 
and  at  once  fork  in.  If  preferred,  ground  fresh  lime  not 
slaked  may  be  applied  and  forked  in. 

A  new  kitchen  gapden  in  AVales  (H.  P.  P.). 
Of  the  three  alternative  ways  mentioned  of  building  a 
garden  wall  in  a  district  so  exposed  to  high  winds,  we 
should  decidedly  choose  the  bellow  brick  wall.  Wood, 
besides  being  perishable,  is  one  of  the  worst  possible 
mediums  to  plant  fruit  trees  against.  As  an  alternative 
plan,  we  should  like  to  suggest  that  you  build  a  com- 
posite wall  instead,  part  stone  and  part  brick,  which,  we 
think,  you  would  find  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  ; 
that  is  to  say,  build  in  the  first  instance  walls  of  stone 
and  mortar  to  the  necessary  height,  facing  the  same  with 
bricks  cemented  in.  We  suggest  this  as  we  presume  that 
stones  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  that  part,  and  there- 
fore the  cost  would  be  much  less,  and  certainly  the  walls 
would  be  more  substantial  and  warmer  than  a  hollow  one. 
Against  such  a  wall  buttresses  would  have  to  be  built  at 
intervals  of  20  feet,  in  order  to  protect  the  trees  from 
strong,  sweeping  currents  of  cold  winds  in  spring.  They 
would  have  the  eifect  of  breaking  them  up.  They  would 
also  act  as  supports  to  the  portable  glass  coping. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PeaPS  diseased  (H.  (lasers).— The  Pear 
is  very  badly  affected  by  the  fungus  Fusieladium 
pirinum.  The  deep  cracks  are  due  to  an  early 
attack,  which  destroyed  the  skin  and  prevented 
further  growth,  while  the  smaller  spots  are  due 
to  a  later  attack.  The  fungus  attacks  not  only 
the  fruit,  but  the  leaves  as  well,  and  probably 
the  shoots.  A  similar  fungus  attacks  the  Apple 
and  produces  similar  spots  upon  the  fruits  and 
leaves.  The  method  ot  control  is  to  drench  the 
tree  duiing  the  dormant  period  with  iron  sul- 
phate solution,  made  in  a  wooden  vessel  by 
pouring  1  pint  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  '251b. 
of  iron  sulphate  and  adding  by  degrees  50  gallons 
of  water.  This  must  not  be  used  in  the  spring 
or  summer  when  the  leaves  are  on  the  tree. 
Just  as  the  buds  begin  to  burst  spray  the  tree 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  of  half  the  usual  strength, 


again  when  the  petals  have  fallen,  and  twice 
more  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks.  All  dead 
leaves  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  destroyed, 
and  damaged  fruits  as  well,  while  the  tree  should 
be  kept  free  of  dead  wood.  Persistence  in  this 
will  doubtless  reduce  the  disease  to  a  minimum, 
but  unless  these  points  are  attended  to  the 
disease  is  likely  to  spread  and  do  damage  to 
surrounding  trees. 

Late  Grapes  mildewed   (F.  E. 

Chambers).— The  Grapes  are  badly  infested  with 
mildew,  which  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
possible  or  the  crop  will  be  ruined.  The  way  to 
do  this  is  by  dredging  sulphur  thickly  over  the 
bunches,  using  a  pepper  or  some  other  dredger 
for  the  purpose  and  holding  a  newspaper  under 
the  bunch  to  catch  the  falling  sulphur.  The 
sulphur  may  be  blown  off  with  a  pair  of  bellows 
after  it  has  been  on  for  two  whole  days.  It  will 
then  have  destroyed  the  mildew.  The  Vine  leaf 
appears  to  us  as  if  it  had  been  scalded  by  sun- 
heat  consequent  on  defective  ventilation,  and 
possibly,  as  you  suggest,  from  insufficiency  of 
water  at  the  roots.  Give  the  Vine  border  a 
thorough  good  soaking  of  weak  manure  water. 
Ventilate  freely  by  opening  the  front  and  back 
ventilators  fairly  wide  on  warm  and  sunny  days, 
closing  them  entirely  up  at  4.30  p.m.  after  first 
having  syringed  the  walls,  border  and  all  avail- 
able surfaces  (excepting  the  Vines  themselves) 
copiously.  By  doing  this  the  temperature  of  the 
vinery  will  probably  rise  to  85"  or  90"  for  a  short 
time.  This  moist,  warm  atmosphere  will  force 
into  the  Vines  a  good  and  wholesome  growth 
each  day.  Towards  7  p.m.  admit  a  small  chink 
of  air  again  both  on  the  front  and  back  venti- 
lators, applying  at  the  same  time  slight  heat  to 
the  hot- water  pipes. 

Name  and  infopmation  about  an  Apple 

{Apple,  Broclcky).— The  name  ot  the  Apple  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, one  o(  the  best  early  Apples  we  have  and  ripe  in 
July  and  August.  It  is  of  compact  and  moderate  growth, 
and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard  in  the  orchard  or  as  a 
bush  in  the  garden.  The  tree  should  not  be  pruned  too 
hard  ;  but  the  weakest  branches  should  be  thinned  out  in 
winter  to  prevent  any  overcrowding. 

Muscat  oi  Alexandria  and  Foster's 
Seedling  Grapes  decaying'  (P.  //.  /i'.)._The 
Grapes  appear  to  be  dead  ripe,  and  the  cause  of  the  decay 
in  the  berries  must  be  attributed,  we  think,  to  the  want 
of  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes  to  keep  the  air  of  tlie  vinery 
more  buoyant  and  dry.  Heavy  watering  at  the  roots 
when  Grapes  are  ripe  we  have  known  to  cause  the  same 
injury,  especially  to  Muscats.  The  other  varieties 
mentioned  are  not  so  sensitive  to  these  conditions. 

Lioganberries  and  Hollyhocks  (Town  Gar- 
ilencisi.—The  Loganberry  could  be  planted  in  .September 
or  October,  and  plants  may  be  obtained  from  anyone 
advertising  fruit  trees  in  our  columns.  The  Gladioli 
must  be  lifted  each  year  as  soon  as  frost  appears,  the 
corms  to  be  stored  in  a  frost-proof  shed  till  the  end  of 
March,  1900.  The  Montbretias  and  Lilies  will  be  safe  in 
the  open  ground,  as  they  are  quite  hardy.  The  best  way 
to  obtain  a  hedge  of  Hollyhocks  is  to  plant  strong  seed- 
lings in  May  in  the  required  positions,  when  rather  more 
than  a  year  hence  they  will  give  you  the  desired  reward. 
As  you  have  not  done  this,  your  ne.\t  best  plan  will  be  to 
plant  strong  plants  in  September,  arranging  them  in 
double  or  treble  lines.  The  best  way  to  combat  blight  on 
fruit  trees  is  to  syringe  them  once  a  fortnight  with 
Cannell's  Fruit  Tree  Wash.  Write  to  Messrs.  Oannell  and 
.Sons,  Swanley,  and  obtain  an  Abol  Syringe  for  applying 
the  wash.  (Srease-bands  will  prevent  the  moth  from 
ascendins  and  laying  its  egss,  but  this  will  not  deter  the 
blight.  An  emulsion  of  soft  soap  and  paraftln  is  also 
excellent  for  general  application. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  plague  ot  slugs  (G.  II'.)— Vour  garden  seems 
to  be  exceptionally  troubled  with  slugs.  We  have  found, 
by  long  experience,  that  it  is  possible  to  rid  a  garden  of 
such  pests  in  time,  as  their  production  does  not  go  on  for 
ever,  by  night  hand-picking,  by  laying  down  Cabbage  and 
Lettuce  leaves  in  all  directions  as  traps,  under  which  they 
shelter  during  the  day,  by  putting  down  small  heaps  of 
brewers'  grains,  into  which  they  creep  and  may  thus  be 
destroyed,  by  watering  close  to  walls  or  fences  with 
brine  or  strong  soot  or  lime  ^\ater,  also  watering  with 
strong  lime  water  over  plants  infested  by  slugs  at  uight 
and  soon  after  dusting  thickly  with  fresh  slaked  lime  or 
fresh  soot.  Tlie  constant  fol]o\\  ing  up  of  the  enemy  in 
this  way  ultimately  results  in  success.  Ducks  running  in 
a  garden  devour  many.  The  frequent  forking  up  of  the  soil 
exposes  eggs  to  birds  to  prey  upon.  All  these  are  aids  to 
slug  destruction.  Specially  put  down  many  leaves  as 
traps,  as  these  prove  vei-y  effective. 
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Caterpillaps  for  inspection  (li.  El- ndle). —The 
caterpillars  you  forwarded  are  those  of  the  peppered 
moth  (Amphidasis  betularia),  a  common  insect.  They  feed 
on  the  foliage  of  the  trees  they  infest,  but  do  not  do  much 
harm  as  they  are  not  found  in  abundance.— G.  S.  8. 

Ladies*  hopticultupal  colleges  (A.  G.  ir.).— 
Other  than  the  .Swanley  Horticultural  College  for  Ladies, 
female  students  are  included  at  the  University  College, 
Reading,  a  flrst-class  institution.  For  admission  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  Principal.  You  may  also  care 
to  write  to  Misa  May  Crooke,  a  talented  horticulturist 
who  has,  we  believe,  a  ladies'  college  for  garden  instruc- 
tion at  Manor  i'arm,  Bredons  Norton,  Tewkesbury.  We 
cannot  tell  you  as  to  fees.  Information  concerning  these 
can  be  obtained  from  the  respective  Principals. 

Moss  littep  and  spent  Hops  as  manupe 

(H.). — To  have  these  materials  in  good  condition  mix  one 
cartload  of  spent  Hops  with  two  cartloads  of  peat  moss 
litter  manure,  throw  all  into  a  heap,  well  damping  it  as  put 
together  and  allow  it  to  lie  to  partially  heat.  Thrust  a 
pointed  stick  into  the  centre  of  the  heap,  and  by  drawing 
it  out  occasionally  the  heat  of  the  heap  can  be  tested. 
So  soon  as  hot  turn  the  heap  again,  and  again  damp  it  in 
the  turning.  Allow  it  to  lie  to  heat  again,  then  turn 
once  more  and  allow  it  to  slightly  heat.  It  will  then  be 
in  first-class  condition  for  application  to  the  soil.  If, 
however,  the  manure  is  not  required  for  some  time,  make 
the  heap  flatter  or  longer  so  that  it  heats  less  rapidly. 
When  treated  as  above  advised,  the  moss  litter  has 
parted  with  certain  acrid  properties,  and  the  whole  more 
readily  decomposes  in  the  soil. 

Catching    shallo^v-wopking    moles 

(Puzzled).— In  common  with  yourself  and,  doubtless, 
many  readers  of  The  Gakiien,  we  have  in  the  past  greatly 
suffered  from  the  working  of  moles  in  light  soils,  in  seed- 
beds, flower-beds  and  in  various  other  directions.  Two 
courees  only  were  ever  open  to  us,  both  needing  very  keen 
sight  and  attention.  Many  of  the  moles  we  have  killed 
by  standing  with  a  narrow,  long-tined  steel  fork  watching 
their  work,  aud  the  moment  there  was  evidence  of  the 
creature  lifting  the  soil  near  the  surface,  to  thrust  in  the 
fork  close  by  and  lift  the  mole  out,  killing  it  at  once. 
The  other  course  was  to  stand  with  a  loaded  shot-gun  or  a 
large  loaded  pistol  close,  and  the  moment  the  creature 
was  seen  lifting  soil  to  discharge  shot  into  it.  That  either 
killed  it  or  scared  it  away  for  good.  Traps  in  these 
surface  runs  are  useless,  and  there  may  be  no  evidence  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  deep  main  runs. 

Plants  attacked  by  pests  (.I^j/ojm).— The  Vine 
is  attacked  by  mealy  bug,  a  pest  which  calls  for  immediate 
and  strenuous  efforts  towards  its  eradication.  The  Peach 
leaves  sent  are  swarming  with  red  spider.  This  usually 
multiplies  very  rapidly  when  the  house  has  been  allowed 
to  become  too  dry  and  hot.  In  the  case  of  both  the  Vines 
and  the  Peaches,  proper  and  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
houses  during  the  dormant  period  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  leaves  of  the  stove  plants  are  covered  with  a  black 
fungus.  This  fungus  is  not  attacking  the  leaves,  but  is 
growing  upon  the  honeydew  deposited  upon  the  leaves  by 
aphides  (or  fallen  upon  the  leaves  from  aphides  attacking 
other  plants),  and  is  harmful  to  the  plants  only  indirectly. 
But  the  honeydew  covers  up  the  breathing  pores  of  the 
leaves  and  the  black  fungus  checks  the  access  of  light  to 
them,  thus  preventing  them  from  fuinilingtheir  functions. 
The  leaves,  where  possible,  should  be  sponged  and  the 
house  fumigated  at  intervals  with  one  of  the  approved 
fdmigants  now  on  the  market. 

Insect  fop  identification  (/C  Ji.  imaQc).— The 
insect  you  send  is  a  male  specimen  of  one  of  the  many 
species  of  hover  Hies  belonging  to  the  genus  Syrphus. 
They  are  among  the  most  useful  insects  in  our  gardens, 
as  their  grubs  destroy  large  numbers  of  aphides.  The 
females  lay  their  eggs  on  the  shoots  of  some  plant  infested 
with  aphides,  and  tiie  resulting  grubs  are  blind  and  leg- 
less, about  half-an-incli  long,  with  a  body  which  gradually 
tapers  towards  the  head.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  a 
double  hook.  A  grub  is  able  to  retain  its  position  on  the 
shoot  by  means  of  some  flesliy  protuberances  near  the 
tail,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  one  of  them 
feeding,  as  it  stretches  out  its  body  to  its  full  length  aud 
feels  about  until  it  finds  an  unfortunate  aphis,  into  whicli 
it  immediately  strikes  its  hooks,  and,  raising  its  head, 
holds  the  insect  up  in  the  air  so  that  it  cannot  possibly 
escape,  sucks  it  dry,  turns  its  head  on  one  side,  drops  the 
empty  skin  and  then  searches  for  another  victim.  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  grubs  suck  out  the  contents  of  a  full- 
grown  aphis  in  the  course  of  a  minute  and  a-half,  and 
they  will  continue  for  some  time  killing  one  after  another 
as  fast  as  they  can  catch  them. — G.  S.  S. 

How  to  paise  "bent"  gpass  fpom  seeds 
{T.  M.  /j.).— The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  the 
open  ground ;  but  some  difficulty  would  probably  be 
experienced  in  getting  a  good  crop  of  this  grass  established 
in  the  shifting  sand  dunes,  unless  more  than  ordinary 
trouble  was  taken  to  prepare  the  ground.  This  grass  roots 
deeply  as  well  as  on  the  surface.  From  the  nodes  of  the 
stems  roots  grow  and  enter  any  soil  which  they  come  into 
contact  with,  so  that  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  spreading. 
This  being  so,  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  in 
duly  prepared  patches  of  ground,  the  small  plots  being 
about  -2  feet  across  and  several  feet  apart ;  then  the  young 
plants  forming  tlie  clumps  would  soon  meet  and  so  hold 
the  surface  soil  in  a  firm  grip.  The  plots  should  be 
prepared  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  heavier  soil  in 
which  to  sow  the  seeds.  The  latter  part  of  March  or  early 
in  April  would  be  a  good  time  for  the  sowing.  Also,  seeds 
should  be  sown  generally  all  over  the  sand  dunes.  If  the 
weather  proves  to  be  wet,  the  seeds  will  germinate  freely. 
The  variety  vulgaris  (Agrostis  vulgaris)  is  the  name  of  the 


common    bent   grass.      Seedsmen    advertising    in    The 
Garden  would  supply  you  with  seeds. 

Fence  acposs  a  grapden  {SulpMu-laiul).— The 
fence  across  the  lawn  would  only  partly  protect  the 
border  at  "  A,"  which  would  still  be  exposed  to  the  wind 
at  each  end  and  down  the  pathways.  Moreover,  it  would 
render  the  lawn  one-sided  and  out  of  proportion.  A  much 
better  protection  would  be  afforded  by  your  erecting 
against  the  west  wall  and  through  its  entire  length  a  sort 
of  wind-shield.  liy  sinking  Larch  or  other  good  posts  that 
could  be  bolted  to  the  wall  and  rise  at  least  5  feet  above 
it,  a  cross-barred  Larch  or  other  trellis  of  wood  could  be 
arUxed  thereto  quite  easily.  Then,  by  planting  Irish  Ivy 
in  a  well-dug  and  manured  trench  at  the  base  of  the  wall, 
a  good  and  permanent  covering  would  quickly  ensue  and 
provide  a  wind-screen  of  the  most  effectual  kind,  and  one 
also  that  could  be  kept  in  excellent  order  by  being 
closely  cut  with  shears  each  year. 

Mapestaii  weed  (JA  li.  ir.).— The  weed  you  have 
under  the  above  name  is  an  Equisetum,  and  is  known 
under  various  local  designations.  When  you  say  that  the 
weed  is  no  sooner  cut  down  than  it  comes  up  strong 
almost  directly  and  chokes  ordinary  plants,  it  is  but  too 
evident  the  soil  must  be  very  full  of  the  deep-running 
fleshy  roots.  Unless  you  can  have  the  ground  trenched 
or  deeply  worked,  the  roots  so  far  as  possible  being 
picked  out  in  the  process,  the  chances  of  freeing  the  soil 
of  the  weed  seem  poor.  Failing  doing  that,  there  is  no 
other  resource  but  to  keep  the  hoe  constantly  in  use, 
cutting  the  growths  hard  down  to  the  soil  so  fast  as  they 
appear.  When  that  is  done,  it  is  possible  and  probable  that 
in  time  the  roots,  for  lack  of  top  growth,  will  die  out.  The 
presence  of  the  weed  indicates  that  the  soil  is  sour  and 
wet.  Draining  it  and  also  giving  it  a  heavy  coat  of  lime 
should  also  help  to  kill  the  weed. 

Aptificial  manuping-  (W.  Z>.).— No  doubt  the 
peat  mo33  litter  manure  applied  to  the  garden  soil  you 
mention  was  ill-prepared,  and  had  not  parted  with  the 
acidity  so  common  in  that  manure  until  it  has  I)een 
expelled  by  occasional  part  heatings  and  turnings.  With 
respect  to  artificial  manures,  tlie  most  rapid  in  solution 
are  steamed  bone-flour,  finely-crushed  kainit  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  two  former,  in  equal  proportions, 
should  be  dressed  on  land  in  January,  and  well  forked  in 
at  the  rate  of  6lb.  per  rod  area  of  .iii  square  yards,  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  :ilb.  per  rod,  being 
sprinkled  tietween  growing  crops  during  April,  May  or 
.Tune,  all  at  once  or  in  two  diverse  dressings,  and  at  once 
well  hoed  in.  Your  soil  would  probably  derive  benefit 
from  one  or  two  dressings  of  coarse  salt,  at  the  rate  of  'l\b. 
per  rod  between  crops  and  hoed  in,  applied  in  June  and 
July.  Soils  become  exhausted  only  from  lack  of  proper 
manuring  and  when  one  form  of  crop  is  grown  in  constant 
succession. 

What  to  do  w^ith  a  small  town  ffapden 

(H.  L.  Cairns).— We  can  quite  imagine  your  soil  has 
become  exhausted,  and  we  advise  you  to  have  the  ground 
properly  trenched  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  good,  partially 
rotted  horse  manure  incorporated  at  the  time.  By  all 
means  add  bone-meal  if  you  can  procure  the  same. 
Ichthemic  aud  other  guanos  should  be  used  in  liquid  form 
and  applied  to  the  plants  when  they  appear  to  need  a 
stimulant  or  are  coming  into  bud.  You  should  be  able  to 
grow  a  Pyrus  japonica  satisfactorily  ou  your  wall  with  a 
south  aspect.  We  should  grow  in  the  same  aspect 
Violas  and  Pausies,  Delpliiniums,  Lupines,  Pyrethrums, 
Heleniums,  Veronicas,  Phloxes,  Frigerons,  Galegas,  Lilium' 
candidum,  Geums,  Potentillas,  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
Lathyrus  latifolius  albus,  perennial  Sunflowers  and  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums.  For  shady  borders  plant 
Solidago  canadensis,  Spirjea  in  variety,  Foxgloves,  Lythrum 
virgatum  Rose  (Jueen  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Alj'ssum  saxatile,  Campanula  macrantha,  Arabis 
albida  fl.-pl.,  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  Solomon's  Seal, 
Funkia  Sieboldii,  Hemerocallis  flava,  Helleborus  niger  and 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum.  We  hope  that  the  above 
lists  will  meet  your  requirements. 

Diseased  Goosebeppy  leafagre  {H.  6'.).— There 
is  undoubted  evidence  of  the  presence  of  fungus  on 
your  Gooseberry  shoots  sent,  but  not  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  it  is  an  attack  of  Goosetierry  mildew.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  worst  evidences  are  found  on  the  very 
weak  shoots,  while,  with  the  exception  of  spotted  leaves, 
the  strong  shoots  seem  free  from  fungus.  Even  the 
spotted  leafage  seems  more  due  to  that  minute  sucking 
insect,  thrips,  than  to  any  other  cause.  Most  certainly, 
in  any  case,  at  once  spray  the  bushes  twice  at  intervals 
of  eight  or  ten  days  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  or  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  the  former  is  best 
for  this  special  purpose.  Half  an  ounce  of  potassium 
sulphide  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water  is  the  proper 
proportion.  After  the  bushes  have  dried,  severely  prune 
out  all  weak  shoots,  rake  or  sweep  them  up  and  burn, 
also  every  leaf  that  falls  during  the  autumn.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  should  do  the  bushes  great  good. 

Mealy  bug"  on  Vines  (-/.  W.  />.).— Mealy  bug  is 
a  most  troublesome  pest  in  a  vinery,  and  must  be  tackled 
at  once.  Hold  a  basin  or  some  receptacle  in  one  hand 
and  scrape  off  into  it  all  the  insects  you  can  find,  scalding 
them  later.  Whereyou  find  any,  at  once  touch  the  place 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  using  a  small  paint-brush  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  just  possible  you  have  grown  some 
infested  plants  in  pots  in  your  vinery,  and  these  had  bug 
on  them  unseen  by  you.  Paint  over  your  Vine  stems  iu 
every  part  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  21b.,  sulphur  21b., 
and  half  a  pint  of  turpentine.  Make  these  into  a  stiff 
paste,  then  boil  or  scald  lib.  of  Tobacco  in  a  g'\llon  of 
water,  strain  that  and  mix  water  with  the  paste,  add 
more  water  and  a  little  clay  to  make  it  thick,  then  well 


coat  over  every  part  of  hard  wood.     That  should  be  very 
effective.    Paint  house  or  wood  crevices  also. 
Black     Hambup^rh     Gpapes     mildewed 

(ir.  J/.).— In  the  first  place,  the  mildew  should  be  killed, 
or  it  will  be  sure  to  appear  year  after  year.  The  simplest 
way  to  destroy  it  is  by  dredging  sulphur  over  the  Vines 
while  they  are  dry,  leaving  it  on  for  three  days  and 
keeping  the  house  close  and  shading  densely.  The 
sulphur  may  be  blown  off  afterwards  (still  being  dry)  with 
a  pair  of  bellows,  and  the  Grapes  will  be  none  the  worse 
and  the  mildew  killed.  Be  careful  the  house  is  dry  all 
the  time.  The  overlow  water  mentioned,  if  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  Vine  border,  is  moat  likely  accountable  for  the 
mildew.  The  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  make  provision 
to  divert  it  into  some  other  channel.  The  name  of  the 
Plum  is  Orleans,  the  Prune  Monsieur  of  the  Continent. 
It  is  a  second-rate  dessert  Plum,  but  excellent  for  pre- 
serving or  for  culinary  purposes.     It  is  hardy  and  prolific. 

Mushpooms  in  a  malt  house  (P.  (?.).— 
Mushrooms  would  succeed  grandly  in  such  a  structure, 
summer  and  winter.  Whether  you  can  make  it  pay  as  a 
business  depends  greatly,  in  the  first  place,  on  whether 
you  can  command  a  good  supply  of  fresh  manure  from  corn- 
fed  horses  delivered  at  your  place  at  a  moderate  price  of, 
say,  43.  per  tou  ;  and,  in  the  second  place  (and  the  most 
important  too),  management  comes  in.  If  you  do  not 
understand  the  business,  it  is  easy  to  learn,  that  is  if  you 
are  in  earnest  in  the  matter  and  short  of  actual  experience 
gained  in  working  under  a  practical  Mushroom  grower. 
We  kaow  of  no  better  way  of  learning  the  business  than 
by  investing  Is.  2d.  in  a  little  book  ou  the  subject  written 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barter.  Mushroom  grower,  Napier  Street, 
Wembley,  RS.O.,  Middlesex,  one  of  the  most  successful 
growers  of  the  day.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  grow 
them. 

Chapped  bones  as  a  feptilisep  {Hopeful).— 
If  you  can  char  the  bones  you  refer  to  without  liuruiug 
them  to  ashes,  but  enabling  them  to  be  crushed  fine,  they 
will  make  excellent  phosphatic  manure,  while  the  ash  of 
burnt  wood  furnishes  excellent  potash.  These  manures 
may  lie  mixed  before  applying  it  to  the  soil,  but  the  pro- 
portions would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  respective 
quantities  you  may  have.  Soot  is  always  a  good  fertiliser 
if  it  comes  from  house  chimneys  or  flues  ;  but  if  from  a 
furnace  it  is  of  little  value.  If  you  could  apply  the  bone 
aud  wood  ash  at  the  rate  of  liilb.  per  rod  of  ground 
and  the  soot  a  peck  per  rod  great  good  should  result. 
To  have  a  fairly  enduring  nitrogenous  element  in  your 
mixture,  add  to  the  previous-named  quantities  Sib. 
of  Rape  dust  per  rod.  This  is  cheap  and  can  be  had 
from  any  manure  merchant.  If  your  bones  are  not 
charred,  but  broken  up  fine,  they  will  make  better 
manure,  but  will  be  much  slower  in  action.  Soil  returns 
crops  in  proportion  to  the  way  it  is  fed  or  manured. 

Inoculation  of  leguminous  plants  (£^.  W.  C). 

The  literature  on  inoculation  of  legumes  is  very  scattered, 
but  an  excellent  review  of  the  whole  subject  is  given  in 
Bulletin  71  of  the  United  States  of  America  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  a  consider- 
able mass  of  additional  information  is  to  be  obtained  in 
the  bulletins  of  the  various  States  experiment  stations. 
A  full  report  of  the  effect  of  inoculation  of  Peas  in  a 
garden  soil  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  An  excel- 
lent account  of  the  influence  of  different  coloured  rays 
of  light  upon  plant  growth  is  given  in  Pfeffer's  "Plant 
Physiology "  (English  translation),  where  also  there  is  a 
good  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

Grapes  decayed  iG.  C).  —  Tlie  mouldy  and 
decayed  appearance  of  the  berries  is  the  result,  we  tliink, 
of  an  attack  of  Erisyphe  communis  (Berkeley)  rather  than 
Oidiune  Balsamii,  aud  brought  about  by  a  too  moist 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  too  low  temperature 
at  night.  When  Grapes  are  dead  ripe,  as  these  are,  cold 
and  damp  are  fatal  enemies  and  should  be  guarded 
against  by  the  provision  of  slight  heat  in  the  pipes,  with 
air  at  night.  With  this  precaution  Grapes  will  liang 
until  they  shrivel.  Sulphur  is  the  foundation  for  all 
effective  fungicides.  Y''ou  cannot  apply  anything  better 
for  the  destruction  of  mildew. 

Names  of  plants.—//.  Bari-er.— BrowalMa  speciosa 

and    Xerine   undulata. Rev,  A.  B.   Stcroi-wn-.—Semele 

androgyaa. E.  E<lje.— The  red   Aster  is  Novaj-Angliie 

ruber;  theother  A.  Novi-Belgii  grandifiorus. S.II.D.— 

Senecio   tanguticus. 6-'.— Roses:    1,   Lady  Mary   Fitz- 

williara  ;  2,  Amazone  ;  3.  Mrs.  Sandford  ;  4,  Bouquet  d'Or. 

M.S.  If.— Jacobinia  magniflca. T.  C. — Thefloweriug 

plant  is  Clivia  miuiataand  the  Fern  is  Adiantum  formosum. 

Names  of  fp\xit.—Ddanu-re.—1,  Norfolk  Beaufin; 

2,  llawthornden. /.  D.  H'tiuler.—l,  Apple  Lamb  .\bbey 

Pearmain.     Pears:  2,  Mar6chal  de  la    Cour;    3,  Brown 

Beurr6  ;   4  Josephine  de  Malines  ;   6,  Passe  Crassane. 

Xo  Siguaturf-.—i,  Apple  Beauty  of  Hants;   2,  Northern 

Greening. G.    C— Pear    Beurrti    Diel. .1.    /•'.— Pear 

Beurrc  Superfin.    Apples :   1,  Mank's  Codlin  ;  2,  Blenheim 

Orange  ;  3,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. J.  Jiauin</cn.—l,  Cox's 

Pomona  ;  2,  Wealthy  ;  3,  Nelson's  Codlin  ;  4,  King  of  the 
Pippins;   5,  Wellington;   6,  Annie  Elizabeth;  7,  Cellini 

Pippin  ;  S,  Pickering's  Seedling. J.  W.  Gaunt,  Lecih. — 

1  and  4,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  Pickering's  Seedling  ;  5, 
Kentish    Fillbasket;    6.   Keswick    Codlin    Improved;*?, 

Northern  Greening;  S, Keswick  Codlin;  9,  Wellington. 

Ji.  Mutt. — The  Pear  is  Glou  Mor(,'eau.  With  regard  to 
Apples,  1  might  he  a  small  Mank's  Codlin,  but  too  small 

to  name  definitely;  2,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. ./.  Eiuflaml. 

— 1,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  2,  Christmas  Pearmain;  3,  Allington 
Pippin  ;  4,  Rosemary  Russet ;  5,  Beurril-  Superfin  ;  C,  Belle 

Julie;   7,   Thompson's;   8.    Swan's  Egg. W.   G-   D.—l, 

Empsror  Alexander  ;  2,  Golden  Xoble ;  3,  Gold  Medal ;  4, 
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Rosemary  Russet ;  o,  Mank's  Codlin  ;  6,  Worcester  Pear- 
maiu  :    7,  Braddick's  Nonpareil ;   s.  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;   9, 

Pear  .Swan's  Egg- J.  SfamaiK—l, 'Blenheim  Orange;  2, 

Flanders  Pippin;  3,  Malster :  4,  Duke  of  lievonsliire  ;  5, 
Annie  Elizaljeth ;  0,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  :  7,  Sand- 
ringham  :  S,  Eoklinville  Seedling ;  9,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  10, 
Allen's  Everlasting :  11,  Wyken  Pippin ;  12,  Adam's 
Pearmain  ;  14,  American  Mother ;  15,  Wellington  ;  16, 
Norfolk  Beaulin  ;  17,  Winter  Peach. 


BOOKS. 


French  Gardening":  Gold  Pro- 
ducing^ Soil.* — In  his  preface  the  author 
remarks  that  his  object  in  writing  this  little 
book  is  to  try  to  stimulati)  interest  in  the  now 
rauoh-talked-of  French  gardens  and  to  put 
before  the  public  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form 
an  outline  of  what  the  so-called  new  methods  of 
cultivation  are  and  to  give  sufficient  details  in 
regard  to  the  apparatus  used  and  its  cost,  that 
anyone  reading  it  will  be  enabled  to  start  the 
system  on  a  small  or  large  scale.  We  con- 
gratulate the  author  on  the  excellent  way  in 
which  he  has  carried  out  the  difficult  task  he  set 
himself  to  do.  This  little  book  tells  you  all 
about  a  French  garden  and  how  to  form  the 
same  in  England,  and  the  best  time  to  begin, 
and  gives  approximate  cost.  It  tells  you  also 
how  to  make  the  glass  frames  and  how  to  use 
them,  and  the  same  of  bell-glasses  or  cloches 
so  largely  employed  in  France.  It  tells  you  of 
manures  and  manuring  and  how  to  cultivate  the 
soil  under  this  system  and  also  of  the  things  to 
grow  and  how  to  grow  them.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  for  the  system  that  it  is  anything  new 
in  this  country,  as  vegetables  in  winter  and 
early  spring  have  been  grown  under  glass  in 
England  in  private  gardens  for  decades  past,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
method  was  copied  from  us  in  the  first  instance. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  behoves  British  gardeners 
to  wake  up  and  see  to  it  that,  if  land  in  the 
environs  of  Paris  is  made  to  yield  £700  per 
acre  per  annum  in  English  gold  (more  or  less) 
that  English  soil  by  British  skill,  enterprise  and 
labour  is  made  to  yield  as  much  or  a  little  bit 
more.  We  are  told  that  the  rent  of  these 
Parisian  gardens  runs  to  from  £+0  to  £60  per 
annum  per  acre.  The  best  land  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  of  London  can  be  had  at  from 
£2  to  £5  an  acre.  The  carriage  of  produce  from 
Paris  to  London  amounts  to  95s.  per  ton.  The 
carriage  from  the  radius  mentioned  to  London 
cannot  amount  to  more  than  '20s.,  and  as  regards 
manure,  the  most  important  item  in  connexion 
with  the  successful  working  of  this  system,  it  is 
probably  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  in  London 
than  in  Paris.  Considering  the  matter  from  all 
points,  we  think  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  English  gardeners,  if  they  set  themselves  to 
work  on  the  lines  suggested  in  this  book,  should 
not  be  equally,  if  not  more  successful  than  their 
French  neighbours  in  supplying  the  English 
market  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  what  i.s  now 
supplied  almost  e.xelusively  by  French  gardeners 
to  their  immense  gain  and  to  our  loss.  Whether 
or  not  those  who  embark  on  the  business  make 
it  a  success  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  work  by  the  gardener  and 
on  the  enthusiasm  and  industry  he  puts  into  his 
work,  associated,  of  course,  with  efficient  and 
economical  management.  Let  no  one  start 
lightly  on  the  business  before  having  previously 
had  a  few  years'  training  under  a  competent 
man,  and  then  only  start  in  a  small  way  to  begin 
with,  remembering  that  it  takes  at  least  £1,6011 
to  equip  and  start  a  garden  of  only  one  acre  in 
extent,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
or  incapable  person  this  sum  would  soon  be 
sacrificed. 

School,  Cottage  and  Allotment 
Gardenlng.t— In  the  preparation  of  a  book 

•"French  Gardening:  Gold  Producing  .Soil."  By  T. 
Kewsonie,  A.R.C.Sc.,  London. 

t  "School,  Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardening."  By  J. 
Weathers.    Longmans.    Price  28.  (id.  net. 


devoted  to  these  prosaic  and  simple  aspects  of  hor- 
ticulture any  author  finds  about  his  theme  little 
that  is  heroic,  but  much  that  calls  for  practical 
knowledge.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  to  a  prolific 
writer  like  Mr.  Weathers  the  range  of  matter 
thus  offered  was  limited,  that  the  book  devoted 
to  tlie  above  and  wider  subjects  now  before  us  has 
expanded  into  one  dealing  with  gardening  in  a 
wider  sense,  and  also  has  materially  added  to  its 
size  and  cost.  For  such  special  objects  as  seem 
to  have  been  in  view,  cheap  manuals,  more  con- 
densed and  very  elementary  in  description,  find 
the  readier  sale.  All  the  same,  Mr.  Weathers, 
who,  as  a  County  Council  horticultural  instructor 
enjoys  exceptional  opportunities,  has  done  his 
work  well,  and  if  amid  the  many  who  are 
interested  in  school  gardens,  and  in  cottage  and 
allotment  gardens,  a  wide  circle  of  readers  can 
be  found,  then  most  certainly  great  good  should 
result  from  careful  perusal  of  the  book.  Briefl}' 
put,  the  divisions  range  over  the  "Formation  of  a 
Garden  ''  ;  of  elementary  school  gardens,  includ- 
ing plans  and  methods  of  cropping  ;  of  cottage 
gardens,  and  general  information  as  to  their 
culture  and  cropping  ;  also  as  to  allotment 
gardens  in  similar  sense.  Just  so  much  would 
have  made  a  very  useful  small  manual.  But 
beyond  those  things  come  descriptions  of  soils, 
hot-beds,  fruit  gardens,  hardy  ijower  borders, 
trees  and  shrubs,  tlie  vegetable  garden  generall3', 
garden  calendars,  and,  by  no  means  least,  some  147 
questions  on  subjects  relating  to  gardening,  which 
any  candidate  for  examination  in  horticulture  may 
well  study  and  find  replies  to.  These  are  questions 
that  are  well  suited  to  school  teachers  or  garden 
instructors,  but  such  as  ordinary  workers  would 
certainly  find  much  beyond  their  powers.  Illus- 
trations form  a  strong  feature  of  the  book,  and 
generally  are  very  helpful.  That  is  specially  so 
with  several  garden  plans,  on  some  of  which 
methods  of  cropping  for  rotation  are  shown. 
Verj'  useful  also  are  those  which  show  methods 
of  layering,  grafting  and  pruning,  also  the  general 
training  of  fruit  trees.  But  we  take  grave 
exception  to  the  fan-shaped  tree  on  page  78, 
which  shows  a  stout  centre  vertical  stem,  a 
young  growth  never  found  in  true  fan-shaped 
trees,  the  centre  being  invariablj'  kept  open  for 
gradual  filling  with  small  inner  shoots.  The 
illustration  of  a  garden  brick  edging  on  page  6 
is  not  onlj'  upside  down,  but  describes  a  method 
of  making  a  garden  edging  that  is  costly  and 
objectionable.  A  brick  on  edge  laid  in  mortar 
with  the  joints  closed  with  cement  is  far  cheaper 
and  better.  In  dealing  with  manures  and  plant 
foods  the  author  seems  to  have  gone  much 
beyond  the  capacities  of  workers  or  generally 
illiterate  readers,  but  the  matter  is  of  great  value 
to  school  teachers  and  budding  instructors. 
Clearly  the  book,  excellent  as  it  is,  cannot  well 
be  used  as  a  school  reader,  nor  is  it  elementary 
enough  in  its  later  pages  for  the  average  cottager ; 
indeed,  it  might  be  more  fitly  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  professional  gardener  who  wishes  to 
become  an  intelligent  expert  in  his  profession. 
Our  author  is  not  in  love  with  what  is  known  as 
Nature  study.  In  that  belief  we  cordially  join. 
It  is  so  far  mere  playing  with  Nature,  and 
teaelies  nothing  practical.  Whatever  is  done  in 
the  school  should  always  have  in  view  the  fitting 
of  the  child  to  become  in  later  life  a  useful 
worker  and  citizen.  Whatever  may  be  the 
deficiencies  of  Nature  study,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a 
pretty  study,  at  least  school  gardening  does  teach 
the  child  something  that  is  to  him  very  practical 
and  unquestionably  useful.  It  is  in  the  portion 
of  the  book  thus  devoted  to  so  important  a 
subject  we  find  most  interest,  and  regret  Mr. 
Weathers  has  not  compiled  a  small  manual 
devoted  to  tliat  subject  solely,  and  such  an  one 
as  would  be  used  as  a  class  book  in  the  schools  in 
hours  devoted  to  horticulture  on  wet  or  wintry 
days.  In  dealing  with  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
strongest  emphasis  is  laid  on  deep  working  of 
the  soil.  There  is  no  feature  in  gardening  that 
is  moie  important  or  does  so  much  to  make  it 


successful  as  deep  preparation  of  the  soil.  Then 
comes  good  feeding  of  it  with  well-prepared 
manures,  and  last  comes  cropping  and  cultiva- 
tion. Cropping  here  includes  proper  thin  sowing 
of  seeds  and  equally  proper  thinning  of  seedlings. 
All  this  is  most  valuable  instruction,  which  it 
seems  will  be  needful  to  continue  to  give  for  all 
time.  We  cordially  hope  the  book  may  have  a 
wide  sale  and  thus  help  to  render  to  gardening 
very  valuable  service.  — D. 

The  Bopk  of  Nature  Study.— The 

Caxton  Publishing  Company  announce  an  im- 
portant work  to  be  entitled  "  The  Book  of 
Nature  Study."  The  aim  of  the  volume  is  to 
give  detailed  and  systematic  guidance  to  parents 
and  teachers  in  introducing  children  to  the  study 
and  love  of  Nature.  The  common  animals  and 
flowers  are  dealt  with  by  acknowledged  experts, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  experienced  teachers. 
Technical  language  will  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoided.  Such  subjects  as  the  soil,  rocks, 
weather  conditions  and  children's  gardens  are 
also  among  the  subjects  treated.  The  editor  is 
Professor  Farmer  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
whose  technical  familiarity  with,  and  deep 
interest  in,  the  whole  movement  in  favour  of  the 
scientific  study  of  Nature  is  well  known.  Con- 
tributors include  such  names  as  Professor  J. 
Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Pycraft,  F.Z.S.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Lang,  D.Sc, 
and  others.  The  work  will  be  elaborately 
illustrated  and  will  also  contain  a  series  of  fold- 
ing models,  showing  internal  structures,  &o. 
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Theke  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  Abbey  Hall, 
Reading,  on  Monday,  the  lV)tIi  ult.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  fortnightly  meeting  this  session  of  a  most 
useful  organisation.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was 
"Vegetables  for  Exhibition,"  with  lantern-slide  illustra- 
tiuns,  by  Mi'.  Pritchard  of  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  and, 
as  may  be  well  imagined,  prove  J  a  powerful  attraction. 
The  president,  Mr.  Alderman  Parfltt,  J. P.,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  in  calling  on  Mr,  Pritchard  to  begin  his  lecture, 
happily  referred  to  the  summer  excursion  of  the  associa- 
tion to  Aldenham  House  on  July  15,  dwelling  on  the 
courteous  reception  of  the  party  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Mr.  Edwin  Beclvett,  the  head-gardener,  and  his  staff. 
After  some  introductory  remarks  dealing  with  the 
necessity  of  the  exhibitor  having  a  thorough  plan  of 
campaign,  which  must  be  carefully  thought  out  months 
l>efore  the  showing  season  arrives,  the  further  necessity 
of  method  in  all  things,  combined  with  care  and  thorough- 
ness in  cultivation,  the  lecturer  enumerated  the  particular 
vegetables  which  are  considered  the  "sheet  anchor"  of 
the  successful  exhibitor.  The  ffrst  picture  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  screen  was  a  view  of  Aldenham  House,  which 
was  received  with  loud  cheers.  The  lecturer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  slides  of  perfectly-grown  Cauliflowers, 
Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans,  Peas,  Onions,  Leeks,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Potatoes,  &c.,  giving  cultural 
instructions  for  each  subject  as  it  appeared,  with  advice  as 
to  dealing  with  insect  pests,  proper  manuring,  lifting  and 
other  details  connected  with  the  successful  growing  of 
vegetables  for  exhibition. 

During  his  remarks  Mr.  Pritchard  placed  upon  the 
screen  many  tine  pictures  of  splendid  collections  of  vege- 
tables that  had  taken  highest  honours  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  including  the  Temple  and  Holland 
House  shows,  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  Shrewsbury,  North- 
ampton and  other  great  horticultural  exhibitions.  It 
being  close  upon  nine  o'clock  when  Mr.  Pritchard,  who 
was  loudly  applauded,  sat  down,  only  a  short  time 
remained  for  discussion  ;  but  in  the  brief  period  at  liberty 
many  questions  were  put  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
Mr.  Pritchard  being  also  greatly  complimented  on  the 
instructive  and  exhaustive  character  of  his  lectiu'e. 
Among  those  taking  part  in  the  short  debate  were  the 
President,  Messrs.  Foster,  Powell,  Durward,  Wynn,  E.  J. 
Do  re,  &c, 

Mr.  Charles  Foster,  Assistant-Director  in  Horticulture 
at  the  Reading  University  College,  khidly  exhiliited  a  very 
beautiful  collection  of  Apples,  the  fruit  being  displayed 
in  boxes  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  best  method  of 
marketing.  Mr.  Foster  also  exhiliited  some  well-grown 
Carrots  (Sutton's  Favourite  and  Champion  Horn)  and  a 
large  specimen  of  Cardoon. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Powell  brought  a  most  interesting  tray  of  new 
Potatoes  from  retarded  tubersof  the  10  7  crop,  the  old  tubers 
having  been  placed  in  a  cold  frame  on  September  7  last. 

Mr.  J.  Wynn  showed  a  fine  basket  of  Sutton's  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  and  Mr.  Durrant  again  staged  a  lot  of  exceedingly 
oeautifnl  Dahlias. 

Six  new  members  were  elected,  and  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer  and  the  president  concluded  the  meeting. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  seiid  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  axcthorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  *' Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicuous 
.feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toill  kiTidly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  o/  their  assistance. 
All  communicatioTis  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  oj  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  ca/re,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stam.p8 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  a^ks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  he 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  uTiderstood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  tcse, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
Chat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
wiU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

OJiceg:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  WINTER  PRUNING  OF 
HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 
AND    BUSHES. 

(First  Prize  Essay.) 

PASSING  over  the  well-nigh  untenable 
dictums  of  hard  pruning  on  one  hand 
and  that  of  non-pruning  on  the  other, 
it   may  be   confidently  assumed  that 

a  middle  course  between  the  two 
extremes  is  justifiable.  Taking  in  review  order 
any  one  of  the  larger  species  of  fruit,  more 
particularly  the  Apple,  on  making  a  study  of  its 
varying  modes  of  growth  and  bud  production  it 
becomes  evident  that  wide  differences  exist,  and 
that,  while  some  varieties  require  considerable 
pruning  to  induce  a  shapely  form  and  ultimate 
fruitfulness,  others  reach  the  same  point  with 
little  or  no  assistance  in  this  way.  This  arises 
principally  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
varieties  produce  fruit  upon  spur  or  lateral 
growths  emitted  from  the  main  branches,  while 
some  others,  such  as  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady 
Sudeley  and  Gladstone  do  this  more  freely  at 
the  points  of  the  branches,  the  mere  thinning  out 
of  which  at  intervals  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  pruning. 

The  Object  of  Pruning. 
This  at  first  is  done  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
proper  formation  of  the  tree,  whether  this  be 
bush,  pyramid,  standard  or  any  of  the  various 
styles  of  training  favoured  for  walls  and  fences. 
In  this  way  a  young  plant  requires  superabun- 
dant shoots  to  be  removed,  to  allow  ample  space 
for  the  full  development  of  those  retained  and  to 
afford  opportunities  for  sun,  light  and  air  to  gain 
access  with  the  least  possible  restriction  to  all 
parts,  so  that  wood,  buds  and  fruit,  each  and  all, 
arrive  at  thorough  maturity  after  the  season's 
growth.  The  main  object,  therefore,  in  pruning 
is  to  so  regulate  the  branches  in  the  first  place, 
and  afterwards  the  side  or  lateral  growths,  that 
this  is  accomplished. 

Apples  and  Pears  grafted  upon  the  Crab  and 
free  stocks  respectively  are  prone  to  excess  of 
growth  in  their  early  stages  or  until  fruit  is 
produced.  To  yearly  prune  off  this  exuberance 
only  augments  the  evil,  as  still  stronger  growths 
follow.  The  proper  remedy  for  this  is  a  judicious 
system  of  root-pruning,  taking  care,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  verj-  vigorous  plant  the 
work  is  not  carried  to  extremes  at  first.  It  is 
better  spread  over  several  seasons,  doing  a 
portion,  according  to  the  hold  the  roots  have 
of  the  soil,  in  each.  A  standard  tree  having 
unlimited  head  room  requires  but  little  pruning 
either  at  the  roots  or  the  top ;  thinning  the  shoots 
in  its  earlier  stages  to  the  requisite  number,  and 
afterwards  removing  any  entirely  that  take  an 
unseemly  direction  and  thus  tend  to  unduly  crowd 
the  central  part  of  the  tree,  are  usually  sufficient. 

Bushes  and  Pyramids. 
Where    space   is    ample   these    may    also   be 
allowed    to  grow    freely,    consequent   upon    the 


trees  being  kept  in  form  and  well  furnished  with 
fruiting  wood  in  all  parts.  Any  shoots  having 
a  propensity  to  outgrow  others  should  be  pro- 
portionately reduced  in  length,  and  in  the  ease 
of  the  pyramidal  form  of  tree,  repression  of  the 
topmost  growths  must,  in  the  early  stages 
especially,  be  carried  out  to  assist  the  flow  and 
equalisation  of  sap  to  all  parts.  Trees  growing 
against  walls  or  other  erections,  whether  trained 
in  fan  shape,  cordon  or  horizontal  forms,  always 
grow  most  freely  at  their  extremities,  or,  in  the 
case  of  horizontals,  along  the  highest  branches. 
Summer  pruning  is  the  proper  corrective  with 
these,  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  leaves  but 
little  to  be  done  in  winter  excepting  the  shorten- 
ing of  an3'  shoots  previously  stopped  and  the 
thinning  out  of  fruit-spurs  where  too  thick,  and 
occasionally  the  entire  removal  of  those  rendered 
effete  and  rough  with  age,  to  make  room  for 
others  more  promising. 

Plums. — The  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree,  whether 
grown  as  a  bush  or  standard,  is  very  easily 
managed,  and  as  most  varieties  bear  fruit  early, 
not  much  pruning  is  required ;  thinning  out 
cross  branches  or  those  misshapen,  and  the 
timely  stopping  of  any  shoots  showing  an  excess 
of  vigour,  is  usually  sufficient.  As  trained  trees 
against  walls  or  espalier  rails  the  ease  is  different ; 
here  with  age  the  spurs  are  apt  to  get  long  and 
unsightly,  more  especially  so  if  summer  stopping 
of  the  young  growths  is  not  well  attended  to. 
Hard  pruning  of  these  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided  :  first,  because  if  cut  back  to  the  hard 
wood  they  often  fail  to  again  break  at  the  point 
of  severance,  and  blank  spaces  are  thereby  made  ; 
while,  secondly,  the  most  common  ailment  of  the 
Plum — gumming  of  the  branches — often  follows 
severe  use  of  the  knife.  In  other  respects,  re- 
pression of  topmost  growths  and  careful  thinning 
of  the  branches  and  bud  clusters  will  maintain 
the  trees  in  health,  vigour  and  fruitfulness.  As 
an  aid  to  the  Utter,  a  systematic  course  of  root-, 
pruning  should  be  carried  out,  particularly  so 
for  a  few  years  after  planting,  or  until  the 
fruit-bearing  stage  is  reached. 

Cherries  and  Apricots. — Dessert  varieties  of 
the  former  and  Apricots  are  managed  most 
successfully  upon  tlie  spur  principle,  and  very 
similar  in  all  respects  to  that  detailed  for  Plums. 
Summer  management  of  both  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  timely  pinching  of  the  shoots  from 
•June  onwards  leaves  but  little  by  way  of  pruning 
to  be  done  in  winter.  Fruit- buds  are  produced 
very  treely  on  both,  and  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  these  near  the  wall  by  summer  treat- 
ment if  possible.  Morellos  fruit  principally 
upon  the  previous  year's  shoots,  for  which  room 
must  be  made  by  pruning  out  those  that  have 
fruited  ;  foreright  shoots,  except  the  very 
shortest,  are  best  cut  clean  away. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — These  also  bear  fruit 
upon  the  previous  year's  wood,  but,  owing  to 
precocity  of  flowering,  pruning  is  best  deferred 
until  February,  when  most  of  the  older  growth 
may  be  removed  and  the  young  used  to  replace 
it.  In  pruning,  the  unripened  points  of  the 
shoots  should  be  out  away,  leaving,  in  every 
instance,  a  triple  bud  at  the  extremity  to 
ensure  a  shoot  again  springing  therefrom, 
which  would  not  ensue  were  the  terminal  a  flower- 
bud  only. 
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Fi(js  are  best  pruned  in  spring  when  all  danger 
of  severe  frost  is  past.  As  many  of  the  short, 
naturally-formed  spurs  as  possible  should  be 
retained,  while  all  damaged  points  or  branches 
too  thickly  placed  may  be  removed  and  others 
used  to  replace  them. 

Bush  Fruits. 
The  Oooseherry  is  the  principal  and  most 
highly  valued  of  these.  In  pruning,  the  centre 
of  the  bush  should  be  cleared  of  all  intercrossing 
shoots,  cutting  these  back  close,  after  which  all 
others  may  be  thinned  according  to  necessity, 
but  without  shortening,  unless  they  are  mal- 
formed or  project  much  beyond  reasonable  limits 
and  thus  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  plant. 
Some  of  the  shoots  may  be  pruned  to  within 
2  inches  of  their  bases  to  form  spurs,  should 
bareness  be  prominent ;  but  with  young,  well- 
furnished  plants  the  extension  principle  is  best 
and  the  evil  of  thickets  of  growth  which  usually 
result  from  spur-pruning  is  avoided. 

Red  and  White  Currants  are  both  worked 
upon  the  spur  system,  and  the  plants  are  kept  in 
order  and  well  furnished  with  fruiting  wood 
throughout  without  much  trouble.  Aged, 
broken,  or  worn-out  branches  must  occasionally 
be  replaced  by  others  left  the  previous  year  to 
succeed  them. 

Black  Currants. — With  these  it  is  important 
that  sufficient  shoots  start  from  the  ground  level 
to  eventually  form  a  large  spreading  head  of 
growth ;  afterwards  an  annual  thinning  out  of 
any  branches  too  thickly  placed,  thus  giving 
light  and  air  free  access,  is  all  that  is  required, 
as  the  naturally-formed  spurs  along  the  branches 
will  be  ample  for  crops  without  the  necessity  of 
pruning  side  shoots. 

Raspberries  of  the  summer -fruiting  section 
require  the  fruiting  canes  of  the  current  year  to 
be  cut  away  close  to  the  soil  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  gathered,  and  the  young  growths,  which  by 
this  time  have  nearly  completed  |  their  season's 
growth,  be  thinned  in  accordance  with  the  style 
of  training  carried  out ;  but  whether  the  canes 
are  secured  to  trellises  in  rows  or  drawn  together 
around  a  central  stake,  the  space  between  each 
should  not  be  less  than  S  inches.  The  points  of 
the  canes  are  best  left  intact  until  the  winter  is 
past,  to  obviate  water  obtaining  a  lodgment  in 
the  hollow  end,  and  so  causing  mischief.  The 
height  at  which  pruning  should  then  be  done 
depends  very  much  upon  the  method  of  training 
followed  ;  but  if  the  canes  have  been  kept  upright 
during  growth,  and  are  therefore  nearly  straight, 
6  feet  from  the  soil  is  a  very  convenient  height, 
the  fruit  being  easily  gathered  and  protection 
from  birds  by  means  of  netting  made  possible. 
Autumn-fruiting  varieties  are  best  cut  over  close 
to  the  ground  in  March  and  the  resultant  growths 
thinned  in  due  course,  as  these  produce  fruit 
upon  wood  of  the  current  year. 

The  Blackberry  Family,  including  the  Logan- 
berry and  hybrid  varieties,  should  have  the  old 
bearing  shoots  cut  away  yearly,  doing  this  for 
preference  in  the  late  autumn  and  those  of  the 
previous  summer  be  secured  in  place  thereof. 
Regulation  of  these  depends  upon  the  space 
available  ;  where  this  is  ample,  a  loose,  almost 
unrestricted  growth  favours  fruitfulness. 

Damsons  may  be  allowed  to  grow  somewhat 
more  thickly  than  most  fruit  trees,  and  a  clearing 
away  of  small,  almost  useless  branches  from 
about  the  centre  of  the  trees  and  upon  the  larger 
limbs  is  better  than  hard  pruning. 

Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  are  best  grown  in  bush 
form,  and  require  careful  attention  at  the  start 
to  keep  the  shoots  spread  evenly  in  a  circle  upon 
a  short  stem.  After-management  consists  in 
maintaining  this  form  so  that  the  centre  of  the 
bush  or  tree  is  always  clear.  Pruning  is  best 
done  in  February  when  in  bloom,  and  as  growth 
is  apt  to  become  too  concentrated,  much  that  is 
barren  is  then  distinguishable  and  may  be  pruned 
away.  James  Day. 

Galloway  Ho^iae  Gardens,  Garlieston, 
WuftovjUHhire. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

November  14. — Mansfield  and  District  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  Show. 

November  2-t — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  &c.,  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Lecture  at  3  p.m.,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal. 
on  "Italian  Gardens."  Admission,  'is.  6d. 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 


Photogpaphle     Competition    for 

GUP  Readers. — Owing  to  the  large  number 
of  photographs  received  for  this  competition, 
we  are  unable  to  announce  the  prize-winners  this 
week,  but  the  work  of  selecting  the  winning 
photographs  is  being  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
results  very  shortly. 

Belgrlan  honour  for  Mr.  Harry  J. 

VeitCh.  — It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
we  learn  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitoh,  V.M.H.,  the 
insignia  of  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  issue  a  licence  permitting 
Mr.  Veitch  to  accept  and  wear  the  same.  We 
offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  Veitch 
on  his  being  selected  for  such  an  honour,  which 
he  thoroughly  deserves. 

Lecture  at  Redhill.— On  the  I6th  inst., 
at  Penrhyn  Hall,  Redhill,  at  7.30  p.m.,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Murray,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  .lames 
Murray  and  Sons,  Deptford,  London,  S.  E. ,  will 
give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Seed  Inoculation 
with  Nitrogen-fixing  Bacteria." 

British  Gardeners'  Association. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  London  branch  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  November  12,  at  7.30  p.m., 
when  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick  will  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "  Famous  Gardeners."  All 
bond-fide  gardeners  are  privileged  to  attend. 
The  Secretary  desires  all  those  intending  to 
become  members  to  hand  in  their  forms  before  the 
lecture.  A  public  meeting  of  professional  gar- 
deners will  be  held  at  the  New  Hall  of  the  Co- 
operative Society,  Clay  Hill,  Haslemere,  Surrey, 
on  Saturday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.  An 
address  upon  the  "Aims  and  Objects  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  '  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Weathers,  F.  R.  H.S.  (secretary  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association),  supported  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes.  All  professional  gardeners  in 
the  district  are  invited  to  attend.  Full  discussion 
will  be  allowed. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion- —  The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was  held  in 
the  Goold  Hall,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  evening  of  November  3.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  and  several  exhibits  were  on 
the  table.  Among  these  were  Chrysanthemums 
from  Mr.  W.  Williamson,  Logic  Green  :  Roses 
from  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.  ;  Salvia  splendens 
from  Mr.  Staward,  Belford  House  Gardens  ;  and 
various  plants  from  the  open  garden  from  Mrs. 
Algie,  Togher  House,  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  the  appropriate  one  of 
"  Chrysanthemums  :  The  Growing  and  Showing 
of  Large  Blooms  for  Beginners."  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  grower  of  the  experience  and  skill 
of  Mr.  D.  NicoU,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  who  was 
the  essayist,  the  paper  was  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal and  useful  as  yet  given  before  the  association 
on  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  it  was  treated  in  a 
way  which  rendered  it  most  valuable.  Mr.  Niooll 
began  with  tlie  preparation  and  striking  of  the 
cuttings,  and  gave  a  thorough  risuini  of  tlie 
operations  and  treatment  needed  to  secure 
the  finest  blooms.  The  selection  of  varieties 
for  the  various  purposes  was  also  ably  dealt 
with.  Mr.  NicoU  received  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  lecture. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 

OCTOBER  COMPETITION.— AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  the  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  essays  on  "The  Winter  Pruning  of 
Hardy  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushe.s."  This  proved  a 
very  popular  competition,  and  a  large  number 
of  good  essays  were  sent  in.  The  prizes  are 
awarded  as  follows  : 

First  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mr.  James  Day, 
Galloway  House  Gardens,  Garlieston,  Wigtown- 
shire. 

Second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wadge,  Viceregal  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
Walshaw,  Cheswardine,  Grifith's  Road, 
Wimbledon. 

Fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Mr.  G.  Cope, 
100,  Bournbrook  Road,  Selby  Park,  Birmingham. 

The  essays  from  the  following  are  highly 
commended  :  Arthur  Smith,  Ontario,  Canada  ; 
G.  E.  Greenhow,  D.  Lewis,  Miss  G.  E.  Pollard, 
T.  W.  Herbert,  L.  .lohns,  D.  E.  Elder,  M. 
Dearden,  W.  H.  Scott,  A.  E.  Groombridge, 
G.  H.  Webster,  "  Hortus,"  E.  Stenlake,  F.  G. 
Tuteher,  J.  W.  Watkins,  A.  Payne,  W.  Hookey, 
S.  J.  Briscoe,  F.  Landsdell,  A.  R.  Gould  and 
Miss  M.  L.  Smith. 

Many  essays  appeared  to  have  been  derived 
principally  from  books,  but  in  the  majority  the 
operation  appeared  to  be  fairly  understood. 
Many  ignored  the  fact  that  in  well-cultivated  trees 
summer  pruning  would  have  previously  been  done. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions, 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Apple    Clarke's    Seedling:.  —  It  is 

really  wonderful  how  experiences  differ.  Your 
correspondent  "D.  K." finds  this  a  good  cropper;, 
we  have  grown  it  for  twenty  years  at  Chilwell 
and  Lowdham,  and  during  that  time  I  have  only 
seen  one  crop.  Your  correspondent  describes 
the  Apple  and  its  habit  perfectly,  but  I  would 
add  that  although  a  profuse  bloomer  the  flowers- 
are  so  tender  that  it  seldom  carries  fruit,  and  it 
is  about  the  last  variety  which  I  would  recom- 
mend for  a  low-lying  damp  garden.  The  above- 
remarks  will  explain  to  amateurs  why  Messrs. 
Merry  weather  (who,  I  believe,  sent  this  Apple 
out)  have,  in  company  with  other  nurserymen, 
dropped  this  variety  from  their  catalogues.  Oldi 
fads  are  hard  to  kill,  but  I  thought  the  idea  of 
putting  slates,  stones,  or  what  not  under  fruit 
trees  had  expired.  It  seems  from  the  isiue 
of  The  Garden  for  October  31  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
benefit  the  slate  is  supposed  to  give  to  the 
tree  ?  Fruit  trees  on  proper  dwarfing  stocks, 
which  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers, 
not  seed,  bedded,  lifted,  transplanted  and 
worked,  are  not  prone  to  make  tap  roots,  but 
when  fine  stocks  are  used  I  fancy  it  would  need 
a  good-sized  slate  to  prevent  their  making  tap. 
roots  if  they  were  so  disposed.  It  is  true  that 
the  roots  cannot  grow  through  the  slate,  but  they 
would  not  find  much  diflScuUy  in  growing  round 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  these  slates  or  stones 
prevent  capillary  attraction,  and  a  tree  planted 
over  a  good-sized  one  would  in  a  hot  season  be- 
about  as  happy  as  live  eels  in  a  frying-pan  over  a 
brisk  fire-  Many  people  induce  tap  roots  by 
placing  manure  under  the  roots  of  trees  when 
planting  ;  if  they  would  apply  it  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil  as  a  mulch  the  roots  would  be  tempted 
upwards  instead  of  downwards,  and  the  slates 
may  be  relegated  to  that  limbo  in  which  we  have 
placed  the  old  practices  of  burying  dead  dogs  or 
even  horses  in  Vine  borders,  or  plastering  these 
same  borders  with  a  couch  of  wet  manure  every 
winter  to  the  exclusion  of  the  air  and  the  conse- 
quent deatli  of  the  Vine  roots. — A.  H.  Pearson, 
I  Loiadham,  Notts. 
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Garden  Peas. — Referring  to  the  letters 
concerning  Peas,  I  sowed  Thomas  Laxton  on 
July  20,  after  early  Potatoes,  and  gathered  an 
excellent  lot  of  well-filled  pods  on  the  16th  ult., 
and  an  equally  good  supply  again  on  the  24th  ult. 
Last  year  I  sowed  the  same  sort  of  Pea  too  early, 
on  June  24 ;  they  came  in  about  the  end  of 
August.  The  row  now  standing  is  entirely  free 
from  mildew.  I  use  posts,  nails  and  string  ; 
they  are  preferable  to  sticks.  — S.  Jackson,  Clinton 
House,  Kingslattd,  Shrewshnry. 

Sweet  Peas  In  flower.— I  noticed  in 
The  Garden  (page  530)  a  paragraph  mentioning 
the  gathering  at  Kingston  Hill  on  October  16  of 
Sweet  Peas  with  stalks  10  inches  long.  This 
morning  (October  30)  there  were  some  in  my 
garden  that  were  picked  with  stalks  equally  long, 
and  a  bright  pink.  There  are  still  plenty  of  buds 
and  the  plants  are  quite  fresh  and  green,  this 
being  a  fortnight  later.  Of  course,  I  am  much 
further  north  than  your  correspondent.  I  thought 
this  information  would  interest  you. — B.  Tinne, 
JJelfield,  Aiyhurth,  LirerpooL 

A  well-grown  Cyppipedium.— I  am 

venturing  to  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  pot  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  now  in  bloom  with  us. 
There  are  no  less  than  thirty-five  blooms  in  full 
beauty  and  two  of  the  stems  each  bear  two 
blooms,  which  I  believe  is  somewhat  unusual. 
The  plant  is  growing  in  a  12-inoh  pot,  and,  being 
such  a  fine  specimen,  it  occurred  to  me  you  might 
be  interested  to  see  the  photograph. — Wilfrid 
TiLLETT,  Old  Cation,  Norwich. 

Autumn   tints. — The  present  display  of 

colour  in  the  trees,  which  we  all  look  forward 

to  with  so  much  interest,  is  most  disappointing  ; 

indeed,  I  cannot  remember  so  poor  a  display  in 

this  part  of  the  county  of  Gloucester.     I  first 

noticed  that  the  Norway  Maples  were  not  giving 

us  their  usual  blaze  of  bronze  and  gold.     Instead 

of    the    leaves    remaining    on    the    midsummer 

growth  till  the  last,  they  fell  off  about  the  last 

week  in  September,  after  turning  crimson,  which 

is  rather  unusual.    I  believe  this  can  be  explained 

by   remembering   that   just   as   this  growth  had 

finished  a  spell  of  exceptionally  hot  weather  set 

in,  which  caused  most   trees  to  flag.     This  dry 

weather  lasted  nearly  a  month,  and  the  drought 

penetrated    to    a    considerable    depth,    causing 

Beech    trees    to    cast     many    of    their    leaves. 

Referring  to  my  diary,  I  find  that  the  hot  spell 

of   weather   began   on   July    18    and    ended    on 

August  25,  but  for  several  days  after  this  there 

was  only  an    occasional    storm.     I    think    this 

rather   long  spell  of  exceptionally  hot  weather 

is  wholly  responsible  for  the  poor  colour  in  our 

deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.     The  Beech  is  one 

of  our  finest  trees  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;   it 

does  so  well  on  the  limestone  which  abounds  on 

the  Cotswolds.     All  the  leaves  were  scorched  by 

the   long   drought,   and   are   now   falling   before 

turning   the   usual    brilliant   golden  and   bronze 

colours.      None   of   the  .^aples   are   giving  us  a 

really  good  display  for  the  same  reason  ;  in  fact, 

many  of   the  Japanese  kinds   lost  their   leaves 

while  they  were  still  green.     They  usually  make 

the    most    gorgeous    display.      Acer    colohioum 

rubrum  lost  its  leaves  (except  a  few  which  are 

still  clinging  to  the  bottom  branches  of  the  trees) 

three  weeks  ago.     Rhus  cotinoides,  a  beautiful 

shrub  which   brightens  up  the  grounds   at  this 

season,  has  now  lost  nearly  all  its  leaves  without 

colouring  very  much.     However,  the  abundance 

of   fruit    which    many    of   our    wild    trees    are 

carrying  atones  to  a  great  extent  for  the  loss  of 

foliage.    The  Spindle  Wood  (Euonyraus  europa^us) 

is  very  fine  indeed,   so  are  all  the  wild  Thorns 

and  Viburnums.     I  never  saw  the   wild  Ro-es 

bearing  such   an   abundance   of   large,  hrightly- 

coloured  fruit  as  at  the  present  time.     Some  of 

the  garden  Roses  are  also  giving  a  bright  display, 

particularly   the   Penzance   Sweet   Briars,    Rosa 

rugosa  (Japanese  Rose)  and  other  single   Roses. 

Many    of    our   summer    Roses    are   well   worth 

growing,   apart   from    their   summer    display. — 

T.   Arnold,    The    Gardens,    Circncestfr    House, 

Qirencester, 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


MESSRS.  SUTTON  k  SONS',  TKIALS 
OF  TOMATOES,  RUNNER  BEANS 
AND   POTATOES. 

0  the  ordinary  gardener,  whether 
amateur  or  professional,  few  visits 
have  wider  interest  than  is  found  in 
one  paid  to  a  large  trial  ground,  such 
as  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  at 
Reading.  It  is  in  such  places  that 
one  sees  not  only  so  many  things  which  are  not 
common  in  gardens,  but  also  so  many  that 
are  represented  in  numbers  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  ordinary  garden.  Thus  at  Reading 
we  saw  this  autumn  a  truly  wonderful  trial 
in  the  open  ground  of  Tomatoes.  It  was  not  a 
trial  on  walls  or  fences,  but  right  in  the  open 
t  Imd,    and    where    every    plant,    although 


T 


fari 


having  plenty  of  light  aud  air,  had  not  the  least 
shelter  or  special  treatment.  The  plants  were 
arranged  in  rows  of  ten  ;  there  were  250  such 
rows,  each  one  staked  and  every  plant  treated 
alike,  making  in  all  2,500,  and  thus  forming, 
with  some  seventy  or  more  varieties  with  several 
rows  of  each,  an  unrivalled  trial.  Generally, 
the  fruit  crop  was  an  enormous  one,  and  there 


A  WELL-GROWN  PLANT  OF  CYPRIPEDItJM  INSIGNE 
IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  MR.  W.  TILLETT,  OLD 
CATTON,    NORWICH. 

was  no  disease  of  any  form.  Winter  Beauty, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Magnum  Bonum,  Sutton's 
Satisfaction,  Peachblow,  Early  Market,  Red 
Dessert,  Golden  Nugget,  Golden  Queen,  Sun- 
beam  and    many    others    were    carrying    truly 


open    ground    we    have    never    seen   one   more 
extensive  or  better. 

Runner  Beans  again  presented  a  huge  trial, 
scores  of  rows,  well  staked,  growing  side  by 
side,  showing  the  relative  and  always  high- 
class  merits  of  Prizewinner,  Best  of  All,  Al, 
Sutton's  Scarlet  (a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
scarlet).  Mammoth  White  (a  greatly-improved 
Czdr)  and  others. 

Then  we  went  to  a  trial  of  spring-sown  early 
Cabbages,  the  best  probably  being  Sutton's 
Earliest,  dwarf,  solid,  small-hearted  and  a  very 
perfect  stock  ;  Little  Gem,  a  delightful  little 
Cabbage  for  summer  and  autumn  use ;  All 
Heart,  very  fine  conical  hearts  and  few  outer 
leaves  ;  Tender  and  True,  Early  Oxheart  and 
Improved  Nonpareil,  all  of  the  very  best  for 
spring  sowing,  though  not  for  autumn  sowing. 
There  was,  too,  a  large  breadth  of  Earliest  of  All 
Savoy,  having  very  solid  hearts,  such  as  should 
be  equally  valuable  for  private  use  and  for 
market  sale. 


At  the  Southgate  Gardens  there  was  a  large  trial 
of  seedling  Potatoes,  and  in  another  somewhat 
distant  garden  we  saw  lifted  a  breadth  of  100 
plants  of  a  seedling,  195,  which  evidences  at 
once  a  superb  late  Potato,  a  heavy  cropper, 
having  no  over-large  or  coarse  tubers,  and,  for 
a  wonder,  no  Up-to-Date  blood,  but  absolutely 
distinct.  This  variety,  not  yet  named,  is  from 
Abundance  crossed  with  Langworthy.  In  this 
case  every  one  of  the  100  roots  was  lifted,  not 
a  tuber  being  disturbed,  and  as  they  were  thus 
exposed  they  presented  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Potato  shows  we  have  ever  seen.  A  well- 
known  Hampshire  gardener  who  grew  this  fine 
seedling  writes  of  it  in  terms  of  high  admiration, 
especially  for  its  crop,  quality  and  distinctness. 
Ihe  firm  have  many  other  seedlings  coming  on 
of  which  more  will  be  heard  in  due  course. 
Among  others,  a  special  line  is  being  produced 
for  those  who  seek  for  high  flavour  in  Potatoes, 
and  It  is  hoped  these  will  come  into  commerce 
during  the  coming  winter. 

In  the  deep  cellars  that  are  below  the  old 
massive  Southgate  mansion  a  trial  of  Mushroom 
spawn  was  seen.  Here  were  beds  made  up  on 
entirely  the  same  lines  and  spawned  at  the  same 
time,  yet  showing  marked  difference  in  produc- 
tion. The  new  Twentieth  Century  spawn,  by 
which  name  it  is  known,  produced  under  entirely 
diverse  conditions  from  the  old  form,  is  seen  to 
be  fully  a  month  earlier  in  production  of  Mush- 
rooms, and  also  to  give  a  much  finer  and  more 
solid  sample.     Thus  are  things  progressing. 

A  VALUABLE  EARLY  RHUBARB. 
(Daw's  Champion.) 
At  this  period  of  the  year  growers  have  to  think 
of  the  winter  and  spring  supply,  and  both  for 
forcing  and  for  first  crops  in  the  open  the  above 
is  a  really  fine  Rhubarb,  and  so  distinct  in  every 
way  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  it  an  award 
of  merit  on  February  13  as  a  new  forcing  variety, 
and  a  first-class  certificate  on  March  27  for  its 
earliness  in  the  open  and  for  general  excellence. 
Certainly  it  is  only  on  very  special  occasions  that 
a  new  fruit  or  vegetable  is  honoured  in  this  way. 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  Daw's 
Champion  has  exceptionally  good  points  and  is 
well  worth  a  trial,  and  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend it  for  both  forcing  and  open  ground.  It 
is  less  acid  than  older  sorts,  has  a  splendid 
colour,  is  very  free  and  the  long,  thick  stalks  are 
of  bright  colour.  B.  M. 


PEA  SUTTON'S  PEERLESS. 

As  a  midseason  and  late  variety  I  consider 
Sutton's  Marrowfat  without  an  equal,  and 
certainly  it  is  the  finest  culinary  Pea  for  a  light 
soil  that  I  have  yet  tried.  It  is  strong  and 
vigorous  in  growth,  not  quite  3  feet  in  height 

_  _  ___     _,.„^    ^     andgroHuon  the  above-mentioned  class  of  soil 

marvellous  crops.     As  a  trial  of  Tomatoes  in  the    ^^^  variety  has  proved  a  grand  Pea  in  every  way, 
'  '  and  especially  valuable  to  the  amateur.     As  seen 

growing  the  handsome  pods  are  a  great  attrac- 
tion, and  on  the  exhibition  table  would  carry 
great  weight.  The  yield,  both  of  pods  and  corn,  is 
in  every  way  excellent,  the  climax  being  reached 
by  its  superb  flavour  and  colour  when  cooked. 
The  plant  is  practically  proof  against  mildew, 
a  hi^h  tribute  perhaps  in  a  very  trying  year. 
The  farst-olass  certificate  gained  by  it  in  1903  has 
obviously  been  well  merited.  E.  Jenktn.s. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Where  these  are  in  pots  they  should  have  all  the 
air  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  The  lights  may 
be  removed  in  fine  weather  and  replaced  again 
on  the  approach  of  rain,  and  tilted  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  nuantity  of 
air  without  subjecting  the  plants  to  excessive 
moisture.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  causing 
succulent  growth,  rendering  the  plants  unfit  to 
stand  a  week  or  more  of  darkness  when  covered 
up  in  severe  weather. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE    FORSYTHIAS. 

DURING  the  dull,  foggy  days  from 
,  November  to  January  it  is  pleasant 
I  to  think  of  all  the  garden  glories 
'  that  are  to  come  and  conjure  into 
the  murky  gloom  a  remembrance 
of  past  scenes.  Of  all  the  lovely 
promises  I  look  forward  to  in  the  near  future, 
one  of  the  mental  pictures  I  carry  about  with 
me  on  a  thick,  dark  winter's  day  is  almost  the 
earliest,  certainly  the  best  of  all — that  glorious 
and  wonderful  sight  of  the  Forsythias,  those 
shrubs  whose  luxuriant  showers  of  bright  golden 


A    STANDARD    HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA    GRANDIFLORA. 


bells  make  such  a  welcome  sunshine  in  the  midst 
of  frost. 

I  know  a  spot  in  the  heart  of  a  smoky  city 
where  the  Forsythias  have  been  planted  with  a 
loving  hand,  lavish  but  not  unrestrained,  so  that 
a  perfect  wealth  of  yellow  sunny  bloom  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  cold,  sharp  days  at  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  sun  is  up  and  days  are 
bright,  but  still  cold,  bitterly  cold.  Yet  in  spite 
of  it  the  Forsythias  put  out  their  lovely  golden 
drops  untouched  by  the  iey  chill,  which  proves 
too  much  as  yet  even  for  most  of  the  early  little 
bulbs.  No  sight  more  gladsome  than  this  in  all 
the  year.  Even  the  Daffodils,  Snowdrops  and 
Seillas  which  later  come  to  form  so  lovely  a 
picture  fail  to  give  us  the  same  keen  pleasure  as 
these  lovely  sunny  shrubs  at  a  time  when  almost 
all  else  in  the  garden  is  but  green  and  brown. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  overplant — have  them  in 
profusion  ;  once  you  know  their  worth  your  ery 
will  be  for  more  and  yet  more.  Give  them  room 
to  grow  and  expand  and  shake  out  their  long 
stenis  with  the  yellow  blooms.  Plant  them 
generously,  not  just  here  and  there,  but  many 
together  in  a  clump  in  the  shrubbery,  by  a  border, 
or  a  few  together  on  the  green  grass,  or,  again, 
by  a  wall,  up  a  fence  or  over  a  bank  or  rockery, 
and  you  wdl  never  regret  the  space  allotted  to 
them.  The  dinplay  they  make  at  the  first 
greeting  of  the  sun  and  spring  will  repay  you 
well  enough,  and  then  later,  when  all  the 
blossoms  are  done,  the  leafage,  too,  will  give 
you  pleasure,  and  the  form  and  growth  of  the 
whole  plant  is  grnceful  and  attractive. 

How  grateful  we  must  be  to  such  hardy, 
precious  things  on  which  we  rest  our  eyes  and 
which  usher  in  the  spring.  Not  many  plants 
can  brave  the  cold  as  they  do,  and,  although 
there  may  be  some  few  wh'ch  by  reason  of  low 


growth  or  by  dint  of  close  clinging  to  a  sheltered 
wall  may  withstand  the  inclemencies  of  the 
season,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  Forsythias, 
which  are  large,  full-grown  shrubs  some  10  feet 
to  12  feet  high  and  as  much  as  6  feet  or  8  feet 
through,  literally  covered  with  the  pendulous 
flowers  nearly  the  whole  length  of  stem. 

I  would  not  forego  the  sight  of  these  for  any 
other  early  garden  picture,  beautiful  as  they  all 
are,  and  for  however  small  a  garden  my  first  choice 
of  a  shrub  would  be  these.  They  are  quick 
growers,  will  thrive  in  any  position  and  almost 
any  soil,  from  one  so  poor  as  to  be  almost  all 
gravel  to  a  rich  loam.  They  can  be  allowed 
their  natural  grace,  in  which  case  only  slight 
pruning  is  necessary  after  the  flowering  is  over, 

or  they  can  be 
kept  to  a  re- 
quired size  and 
trimmer  form 
for  planting  in 
beds,  and  to  this 
end  must  at  the 
height  of  3  feet 
or  4  feet  be  cut 
down  when  the 
flowering  period 
is  over.  The 
shoots  will  then 
grow  to  5  feet  or 
6  feet,  and  the 
process  must 
be  repeated 
early  each  year 
if  the  same  re- 
sult be  desired. 
Propagation 
may  easily  be 
effected  either 
by  cuttings  put 
ill  sandy  soil  and 
kept  in  the 
greenhouse  or 
taken  in  October 
and  put  in  a 
sheltered  bor- 
der. These  will 
soon  root,  and 
may  be  expected,  to  flower  the  second  or  third 
year  after.  Another  way  is  to  allow  the  long 
stems  on  the  trees  to  bend  over  till  they  touch 
the  ground,  when,  often  even  unaided,  they  will 
strike  and  take  root. 

There  are  practically  four  sorts,  notably  F. 
suspensa,  which  is  the  finest  of  all,  with  which 
we  may  include  the  synonyms  F.  Sieboldii 
and  F.  Fortunei.  This  is  the  most  graceful,  and 
is  suited  to  almost  any  purpose  we  may  wish  to 
put  it.  Then  come  F.  intermedia,  smaller  and 
rather  more  upright  in  growth,  and  F.  viri- 
dissima,  still  less  free  in  its  habit,  but  which  has 
the  bark  on  its  stems  a  good  bright  green,  and 
in  autumn  the  foliage  colours  to  a  warm  purple 
The  fourth  variety,  F.  europiea,  is  as  yet  somewhat 
of  a  stranger,  and  not  so  happy  in  its  surround- 
ings as  are  the  three  former.  This  is  of  slower 
growth,  has  thicker  leaves  and  shorter  branohe- 
without  the  grace  of  F.  suspensa,  grows  to  the 
height  of  only  about  3  feet  to  5  feet,  and  is,  in 
fact,  distinct  from  the  others  in  general  habit. 
It  is  of  recent  introduction  into  this  country, 
having  been  brought  in  1899  from  Albania,  its 
native  home,  where  it  habitually  bears  fruit,  in 
this  respect  differing  from  the  other  Forsythias, 
which  have  all  been  imported  into  Europe  from 
•lapan  and  China  and  have  never  yet  been  known 
to  fruit  in  our  Continent.  E.  CtiRGWEN. 


HYDRANGEA  PANIUULATA 
GRANDIFLORA. 
When  well  grown  this  is  one  of  the  best  of 
autumn-flowering  shrubs,  as  it  keeps  in  flower  for 
a  considerable  time  and  is  very  showy.  The  type, 
H.  paniculata,  is  a  .Japanese  shrub  that  grows 
0  feet  or  so  high  and  several  feet  through,  and  it 
has  been  cultivated  in   British  gardens  for  about 


thirty  years.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  4  inches  to 
6  inches  long  and  serrated.  The  flowers  are 
white  or  cream-coloured  and  borne  in  large 
terminal  panicles,  most  of  the  blooms  being  small 
and  fertile,  the  others  large,  showy  and  sterile. 
They  appear  in  August  and  last  through 
September.  The  variety  grandiflora  is  very 
much  like  the  type  in  habit,  but  the  inflorescences 
are  composed  mainly  of  sterile  flowers,  and  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  type.  When  they 
first  open  they  are  white  or  cream-coloured,  but 
with  age  they  become  suffused  with  red.  When 
young,  healthy  plants  are  grown  in  very  rich  soil, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  exceptionally  fine  heads 
of  flowers  often  as  much  as  18  inches  long  and 
1  foot  through  at  the  base.  To  obtain  inflores- 
cences of  these  dimensions  it  is  necessary  to 
restrict  the  plants  to  a  few  growths,  cutting  hard 
back  each  year.  Grown  to  a  full-sized  bush,  as 
the  one  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  is  fiom 
America,  the  flower  heads  are  more  abundant, 
but  are  much  smaller.  Grown  in  pots  and 
subjected  to  very  slow  forcing,  H.  paniculata 
grandiflora  makes  a  very  useful  market  plant ; 
it  is,  however,  a  difficult  shrub  to  force  really 
well.  W.  Dallimore. 


SWEET    PEA    NOTES. 


Cross-fertilisation  of  Sweet  Peas. 

YOUR  correspondent  Mr.  P.  Clapham 
(page  532)  asks:  "What  are  the 
insects  which  bring  it  about?''  and 
says  that  "he  has  not  discovered 
insects  near  the  blooms  which  are 
strong  enough  to  force  open  the 
keel  and  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma."  I 
do  not  propose  to  answer  the  main  question 
directly  or  suggest  the  caute;  but  as  to  the 
insects,  may  1  be  permitted  to  state  my 
observations  and,  incidentally,  draw  attention 
to  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  Sweet  Pea  grower. 
Some  of  my  flowers  are  visited  by  what  I  take  to 
be  a  small  black  beetle  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  long.  Several  of  them  may  be  seen  inside 
and  through  the  semi-transpareney  of  the  keel 
of  the  flower.  I  have  not  observed  how  they  get 
there,  but  there  they  are,  and,  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  without  any  apparent  dam,ige  to  the  flower. 
I  have  usually  considered  them  harmless.  Their 
object,  however,  must  surely  be  to  feed  on  the 
pollen.  It  is  the  same  little  beetle  one  find.s  so 
frequently  buried  in  a  Carnation  bloom  along 
with  the  much  smaller  thrips.  Then,  again,  what 
about  the  earwig  ':  This  pest  and  marauder  goes 
more  directly  to  work,  often  taking  a  generous 
slice  off  the  end  or  side  of  the  keel  or  flower. 
They  have  a  partiality  for  blooms  half  open, 
having  the  good  sense,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  pollen 
at  its  best.  Oh  yes  I  Mr.  Earwig  undoubtedly 
likes  the  pollen.  May  I  support  this  statement 
by  the  following  lucky  experience.  These  last 
two  seasons  I  kept  a  hive  of  bees,  not  success- 
fully— they  dwindled.  They  gathered  a  moderate 
amount  of  pollen,  which  is  mixed  by  them  with  a 
small  quantity  of  honey  and  stored  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cells  in  the  frames,  and  used 
eventually  to  feed  the  young  grubs.  It  is  mainly 
pollen  with  just  sufficient  medium  to  bind  and 
keep  it  stored  in  position.  Well,  the  bees 
swarmed,  and  I  lost  the  small  colony  there  was, 
being  eventually  left  with  the  empty  hive  and  a 
few  frames  of  food  as  above  stated.  It  was 
situate  some  4  yards  or  5  yards  away  from  and 
opposite  the  centre  of  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas  some 
16  yards  long.  It  remained  there  for  a  week 
or  two  neglected.  Judge  of  my  agreeable 
surprise,  on  opening  the  hive  with  the  intention 
of  clearing  it  away,  to  find  the  cells  tenanted 
with  numbers  of  earwigs,  all  buried  head  down- 
wards in  the  cells  on  the  frames  feeding  on  ttie 
pollen  food,  and  noticeably  neglecting  the  smaller 
number  of  honey  cells.  In  two  operations,  at 
about  a  week's  interval,  I  slaughtered  nearly  otW 
of   these   pests,    and    have   at   various   intervals 
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killed  quantities  since  in  decreasing  numbers. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  forgive  my  lengthy  digres- 
sion :  but  what  a  trap  and  ideal  board  and 
lodging,  the  natural  shelter  of  a  weather-proof 
wood  hive,  with  the  daintiest  of  food  and  a  well- 
stocked  larder  I  Truly  a  real  "  Come  into  my 
parlour  "  ;  wholesale  only  I  As  to  the  bees, 
although  I  have  occasionally  observed  them 
making  a  close  inspection  of  the  flowers,  they 
practically,  I  think,  neglect  them.  The  small 
beetle,  however,  I  take  it,  creeps  inside  the  keel 
and  wanders  about;  but  the  earwig  boldly 
hacks  a  way  through  and  gets  to  business 
head  first,  I  suppose  (like  the  bee  cell),  and 
the  rest  is  easily  imagined.  I  think,  therefore, 
Mr.  Claphams  statement  that  insects  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  stigma  needs  explain- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  rather  confident  tone 
he  adopts.  A.  A.  G. 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  various 
letters  and  articles  in  your  recent  issues  on  the 
subject  of  "Cross-fertilisation  of  Sweet  Peas." 
I  am  a  small  grower  of  these  lovely  flowers,  and 
have  had  them  under  close  supervision  for  the 
last  few  years  ;  but  I  do  scarcely  any  seeding. 
I  have  found  many  instances  of  the  prolonged 
anthers  extending  beyond  the  keel  (which  seems 
to  split  so  often  in  the  Spencer  type),  and  this 
must  render  these  special  flowers  subject  to 
cross-fertilisation  by  insects. 

I  find  about  tho  end  of  .July  that  my  Sweet 
Peas  are  infested  with  small  bettles,  which  are 
inside  the  keel,  and  that  tliey  can  make  their 
exit  at  pleasure  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  a 
vase  of  Peas  is  put  on  a  white  cloth  there  are 
numbers  of  thc5e  little  beetles  to  be  seen  on  it 
very  shortly.  As  they  can  fly,  they  doubtless 
pass  from  plant  to  plant.  If  other  growers  have 
visits  from  these  same  beetles,  may  they  not  be 
responsible  for  the  cross  fertilisation  to  a  certain 
extent  V  I  do  not  remember  being  troubled  with 
these  beetles  when  I  only  grew  the  old  type 
of  flower,  and  cannot  say  if  they  make  their  exit 
from  them  as  they  do  from  the  Spencer  type  ; 
but  they  are  often  quite  a  nuisance  on  our 
dinner-table,  as  they  drop  from  the  flowers  in 
large  numbers.  Next  season  I  will  take  special 
notice  if  this  is  the  case  when  using  flowers  of 
the  old  type  only,  or  I  will  gladly  send  some 
specimens  of  the  infested  varieties  (of  both 
types)  to  any  expert  who  cares  to  send  me  his 
address.  Mrs.  G.  Leigh  Spencer. 

The  Priory,  Clifford,  Herefordshire. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  COLOURED- 
•       LEAVED  PLANTS. 

Plants  that  are  evergreen  and  have  coloured 
foliage  are  always  welcome  in  the  garden  to 
out  from.  Shortia  galacifolia  has  this  merit. 
Early  in  the  spring,  when  at  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery,  I  was  much  impressed  with  this  grow- 
ing in  pots.  The  plants  were  about  1  foot  high, 
the  foliage  a  reddish  bronze  or  deep  claret  red. 
In  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  some  of  these 
had  just  begun  to  throw  up  their  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  Snowdrop-like  nature  and  thrown  well 
out  of  the  leafage,  contrasting  beautifully  with 
the  red  foliage.  At  a  Royal  Hortioiiltural 
Society's  meeting  last  spring  I  observed  this 
plant  was  shown  well  in  flower  in  one  of  the 
hardy  plant  exhibits.  It  is  a  North  American 
plant,  and  is  said  to  require  a  cool,  moist,  shady 
position.  Galax  aphylla  deserves  to  be  more 
known.  This  has  neat,  rounded,  toothed  foliage, 
beautifully  tinted,  and  is  evergreen.  It  pro- 
duces dense  spikes  of  white  flowers.  Of  late 
years  this  has  been  much  sold  in  Covent  Garden 
for  its  bright  foliage,  and  is  seen  largely  in 
bunches  during  the  autumn.  When  these  high- 
coloured  foliage  plants  are  well  placed  they 
brighten  up  the  garden  during  the  winter  months 
and  are  most  valuable  to  cut  from,  and  when 
arranged  with  suitable  flowers  they  are  most 
attractive.  These  plants  are  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  have  gardens.  J.  C.   F. 
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EENTOVATING    OLD   VINES. 

EW  gardening  operations  are  so  full  of 
possibilities  as  the  renovation  of  old 
or  unfruitful  Vines,  and  such  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  where  it  is 
not  always  convenient  or  advisable  to 
root  them  out  and  replace.  It  Vines 
are  old  and  renovating  measures  are  to  be  taken, 
while  the  leaves  are  still  green  and  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  can  be  cleared  is  a  good  time  to  commence 
operations.  Let  me  point  out  for  the  benefit  of 
any  amateur  readt  rs  who  are  anxious  to  grow 
good  Grapes,  that  no  amount  of  attention  to 
temperatures  or  shoot  or  bunch  manipulation 
will  produce  fruit  of  superior  exeellenoe,  or  even 
keep  Vines  in  a  fruitful  condition  for  any  length 
of  time,  unless  the  necessary  elements  for  build- 
ing up  good  vigorous  wood  are  applied  to  the 
roots.  Let  me  alt.o  impress  upon  the  cultivator  the 
absolute  necessity  ot  guarding  against  stagnant 
moisture  at  the  roots.  If  the  border  lies  high, 
or  has  a  subsoil  or  underlying  bed  of  gravel 
or  sand,  no  danger  need  be  feared  on  thai; 
score.  Where,  however,  the  conditions  are  the 
reverse  of  this  steps  must  be  taken  to  afibrd 
ample  drainage  and  raise  the  surface  of  the 
border  to  a  higher  level  than  its  immediate 
surroundings.  To  this  end  take  out  a  trench 
along  the  front  of  the  border,  afterwards  a  fork 
must  be  used  to  gradually  work  back  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  which,  when  laid  bare,  should  be 
kept  well  moistened  by  wrapping  them  in  mats  or 
sacking,  which  must  be  repeatedly  damped. 
Meanwhile  the  house  should  be  kept  close  and 
moist,  the  foliage  well  syringed,  and  during 
bright   sunshine   shading   must    be   resorted   to. 


every  cartload  of  loam  about  two  barrow-loads  of 
old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish  and  rather  more  than 
half  a  hundredweight  of  coarse  crushed  bones  be 
added.  The  whole  should  be  well  incorporated, 
the  turfy  loam  having  previously  been  roughly 
chopped  up  with  a  sharp  spade.  This  should  be 
wheeled  in  to  form  the  border,  the  roots  being 
carefully  spread  out  and  covered  with  the  hand 
as  the  work  proceeds,  pruning  back  with  a  sharp 
knife  any  long,  straying  roots  which  seem 
destitute  of  feeding  fibres. 

Some  of  the  Vines  of  which  I  have  charge  are 
of  great  age,  and  previous  to  my  taking  them 
had  been  considered  worn-out  and  useless.  We, 
however,  decided  to  give  them  another  chance, 
with  the  result  that  for  the  past  few  seasons 
they  have  given  us  the  best  fruit  of  the  varieties 
on  the  place.  As  our  fruit  range  is  at  the  highest 
part  ot  the  garden,  and  we  have  a  subsoil  of 
sand  and  gravel,  the  operation  of  bolder  renova- 
tion was  somewhit  simplifi-d.  We  ileared  away 
the  old  soil  till  we  came  to  roots,  many  of  which 
were  pruned  hard  back,  as  they  were  almost 
destitute  of  feeders,  the  border  being  afterwards 
filled  in  with  soil  like  that  already  described. 

To  sustain  fertility,  every  spring  we  fork  in  a 
fair  dressing  of  the  finest  bone-meal  procurable, 
and  wood  ashes  (these  are  kept  dry  till  recjuired 
for  use),  afterwards  putting  on  a  light  mulch  of 
cow  manure. 

Naturally,  after  having  taken  so  much  trouble 
with  his  Vine  border,  the  operator  will  soon  be 
looking  for  improved  results,  aud  these  are  best 
brought  about  by  allowing  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  growth.  This  will,  of  course,  add  vigour 
to  the  rooting  system,  so  that  the  fullest  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  the  new  soil  by  the  Vines.  With 
our  Vines  we  decided  to  run  up  new  rods 
from  the  old  roots,   cutting  out  the  old  rods  as 


THE   TWO   BUNCHES   OF   BLACK    HAMBURGH,    CUT    FROM    OLD   VINES,    WHICH   WON   FIRST   PRIZE 
AT   SHREWSBURY    SHOW  THIS   YEAR. 


This  practice  must  be  followed  up  until  the  roots 
appear  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil. 

Prior  to  making  up  the  border  care  must  be 
taken  to  provide  ample  drainage,  which  should 
consist  of  half  bricks  and  any  material  of  a  similar 
character  through  which  water  can  readily  pass. 
Over  this  squares  of  turf  should  be  placed  grass 
side  downward.  This  will,  of  course,  keep  the 
fiuer  soil  from  working  down  among  the  drainage. 

Whenever  possible,  good  turfy  loam  should 
form  the  basis  of  a  Vine  border.  I  prefer  it 
inclining  to  heaviness  rather  than  otherwise, 
only  a  greater  proportion  of  mortar  rubble  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  somewhat  porous.  I  am 
not  very  much  in  favour  of  too  many  ingredients 
being  included  in  the  composition  of  the  I 
border,   and   would  suggest   as  a  guide  that  to  | 


soon  as  the  new  ones  were  fruiting  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  rafter  (20  feet).  To  furnish 
these  young  rods  a  bud  or  break  was  selected, 
as  near  the  bottom  of  the  old  rod  as  possible, 
stopping  the  shoot  when  it  had  reached  a  length 
of  from  5  feet  to  6  feet,  and  cutting  back  at 
pruning-time  to  3  feet  or  4  feet,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  cane,  repeating  the  process  till 
the  top  of  the  house  was  reached. 

From  the  renovated  Vines  referred  to 
in  my  notes  we  have  cut  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  weighing  over  61b.,  and  in  August  of 
last  year  the  two  Hamburgh  bunches  which  won 
first  prizeamong  fifteen  competitors  at  Shrewsbury 
great  show  in  the  open  class,  and  also  in  the 
same  class  this  year,  were  cut  from  the  same 
vinery.  W.  H.  Wilson. 
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GOOD    EOSES    FOR    FORCING. 
^HERE   are  certain  varieties   of   Roses 
VI  hich  are  never  seen  more  beautiful 
than    they   are    when    grown    under 
glass.      Such   a  one   is  Sunrise,   the 
charming  sport  from  Sunset.    We  are 
now   obtaining    a    marvellous   colour 
from  pot-grown  plants  in  a  greenhouse  with  the 
least  amount  of  artificial  heat.      It  is  a  variety 
all  should   grow  where  slight    forcing  can    be 
done.       I    do    not    recommend    it    for    a     cool 
greenhouse.     There  are  numbers  of  lovely  Roses 
that  may  be  grown  in  cool  houses,  including  some 
of   the  best  of   the  Hybrid  Teas,  but  this  one 
needs  artificial  heat  to  develop  its  growth  and 
bloom.       The    beautiful 
buds  are  quite  the  richest 
ochre     red     one    could 
imagine    on   the  outside 
of    the    flower,    with    a 
centre    of    orange  gold. 
The  lovely  rich  ruby  red 
foliage    is    also  a  great 
attraction. 

This  is  a  good  time  to 
make  a  commencement 
in  pot  Rose  culture,  and 
plants  should  be  secured 
before  the  best  are  all 
sold.  Those  in  8J-ineh 
pots  are  the  best  value. 
If  handled  rightly  they 
Avill  give  a  number  of 
blooms  this  coming 
winter  and  spring.  The 
plants  are  usually  pre- 
pared for  forcing,  and 
no  repotting  would  be 
needed  until  next  sum- 
mer. It  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  give  a  top- 
dressing  of  compost, 
consisting  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam,  one  part 
well-rotted  manure,  and 
a  good  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal.  Plants  are 
often  procurable  that 
would  go  on  flowering 
at  once  without  any 
pruning.  Just  keep  them 
in  a  temperature  at  night 
of  about  55°  with  a  little 
top  air  on,  and  they  will 
give  numbers  of  charm- 
ing buds.  These  same 
plants  could  then  be  used 
for  forcing  after  Christ- 
mas if  rested  for  a 
time  prior  to  pruning 
them. 

A  Rose  house  must 
sooner  or  later  form  a 
feature  of  every  estab- 
lishment. The  blooms 
produced  under  good 
management  are  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  so  clean 
and  refined  and  free  from 

the  blemishes  that  often  mar  the  outside  flowers. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  house  with 
borders  to  plant  the  Roses  into,  this  is  the  very 
best  method  of  culture.  Inexpensive  structures 
are  now  obtainable,  or  they  can  be  con- 
structed by  any  handy  man.  In  some  places  pit- 
lights  6  feet  by  4  feet  are  used  for  the  roof,  and 
most  useful  they  are,  for  being  removed  in 
summer  the  plants  receive  the  rains  and  natural 
culture  during  that  time.  A  house  of  a  simple 
description  erected  upon  a  new  piece  of  meadow 
land,  the  house  running  north  to  south,  would 
be  a  capital  start.  Have  the  land  well  trenched, 
taking  care  to  bury  the  top  turf  and  work  in 
manure  and  half-inch  bones  liberally  ;  then  plant 


out  some  of  the  extra-sized  plants  alluded  to,  or 
plant  bushes  and  standards  from  the  open 
ground  and  grow  them  for  one  season  with  the 
lights  off. 

It  is  surprising  what  make-shift  structures 
can  be  used  for  obtaining  Roses  earlier  than 
those  outdoors.  Some  of  the  grand  cut  flowers 
seen  at  the  May  exhibitions  are  grown  in  skeleton 
houses  with  a  roof  of  glazed  pit-lights  and 
boarded  or  canvas  sides  to  confine  the  air.  Even 
artificial  heating  is  sometimes  dispensed  with, 
although  a  row  of  4-inch  pipes  would  materially 
help  the  development  of  the  blooms. 

It  may  be  asked  what  sorts  should  be  grown. 
Here  are  a  few  I  can  recommend  :  Prau  Karl 
Druschki,  Richmond,  Captain  Hayward,  Liberty, 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Rhea  Reid,  Caroline 
Testout,  Mme.   Ravary,  Mrs.   John  Laing,  Mrs. 
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THE   NEW   SINGLE  OHBTSANTHEMUM   HILDA   LAWRENCE,  SHOWN    BY    MBS.  R.  GREC40RY,  SHOREHAM 

(Mitch  reditecd.) 

Aaron  Ward,  Joseph  Lowe,  Lady  Battersea, 
Antoine  Rivoire,  Farbenkbnigin,  Joseph  Hill, 
Mme.  Segond- Weber,  Lady  Roberts,  Lyon  Rose, 
Prince  de  Bulgaria  and  Paul  Lede.  P. 


ROSE    A    PARFUM    DE    L'HAY. 

This  is  one  of  the  rugosas  that  is  seldom  seen, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  In  growth 
it  resemb.es  MercM^s,  and  like  the  rest  of  its 
class  does  not  suffer  from  mildew  or  red  rust. 
Perhaps  its  most  valuable  point  is  its  late  flower- 
ing. It  is  a  brilliant  and  quite  distinct  red,  never 
better  than  during  late  autumn,  and  is  very 
sweet-scented.  A.  P. 


NOTES  ON  IRISES. 
( Continued  Jrom  page  49i'.J 
RIS  PARADOXA  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
plant  from  Persia.  The  leaves  are  tapering 
and  sickle-shaped.  Flowers  (i  inches  to 
8  inches  high,  with  massive  clasping 
standards  coloured  pale  reddish  purple, 
veined  with  thin  lines  of  blue  and 
suffused  with  a  silvery  pink  shade.  The  falls 
are  short,  horizontally  poised,  coloured  dark 
purplish  brown  and  entirely  covered  with 
close  velvety  "pile,''  resembling  the  back  of  a 
humble  bee  ;  the  tips  alone  have  arrow-head- 
like processes  free  from  hairs. 

/.   paradoxa   choschab 
is  the    best    form    and, 
^  according  to  good  autho- 

J  rity,  the  original  I.  para- 

doxa. The  standards  are 
silvery  white  and  deli- 
cately veined  blue.  The 
falls  resemble  the  type 
plant.  These  I.  paradoxa 
require  very  careful 
treatment,  and  they  are 
best  grown  in  raised  beds 
of  poor  soil,  covering  the 
plants  with  a  light  to 
ripen  them  for  at  least 
three  months,  commenc- 
ing in  July.  Numerous 
hybrid  seedlings  retain 
in  some  degree  the  beau- 
tiful characters  of  this 
parent  with  the  freedom 
of  growth  of  the  Bearded 
Irises. 

/ .  soj  arana  is  a 
vigorous  -  growing  plant 
with  tapering,  inflated 
leaves  and  stout  stems 
bearing  one  flower  each, 
the  standards  of  which 
are  rounded,  white  or 
grey,  thickly  veined  deep 
purple  and  spotted  with 
a  multitude  of  dark 
chocolate  dots.  The  falls 
are  similar  to  the 
standards,  but  dark 
purple,  a  few  thin  lines 
of  white  or  grey  showing 
here  and  there,  and  a  . 
large  patch  of  velvety 
black  adorns  the  centre, 
sparsely  covered  with 
black  hairs. 

/.   sqfarana  magnifica 
is  a  finer  plant  and  ex- 
ceptionally vigorous  for 
an  Iris  of  its  type.     The 
petals    are    deep    grey, 
dotted  with  silver  grey ; 
the  signal  patch  is  very 
hairy  and  coal  black.     A 
beautiful     Iris    of     free 
growth,     whose     vigour 
should  prove  sufficient  to 
overcome  anv  cultural  disabilities  it  may  have  to 
undergo.      Natives   of   Palestine  and   countries 
northward. 

/.  susiana  is  a  vigorous  plant  from  Asia  Minor, 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
tapering  and  inflated,  the  sheaths  very  large  and 
the  flowers  exceptionally  massive.  They  span 
8  inches  across  and  their  petals  are  nearly 
b  inches  wide,  coloured  grey,  with  minute  lines 
of  dark  chocolate  on  every  surface.  The  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  dark  greyish  brown 
colouring  and  the  signal  is  heavy  patch  of 
glistening  black  clothed  below  with  a  thicket  of 
yellow-tinted  black  hairs.  In  some  specimens 
the  falls  are  ' '  shot  "  with  a  yellowiih  tint  and 
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the  standards  are  often  minutely  dotted  as  well 
as  veined.  The  plants  can  be  grown  well  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  their  roots  delight  to 
run  down  the  surfaces  of  the  bricks  to  the  wall's 
foundation.  It  is  quite  an  easy  plant  to  grow  in 
such  a  position. 

/.  urmieiisia  is  a  dwarf  species  with  sickle- 
shaped  leaves  6  inches  long  and  primrose  yellow 
flowers,  the  standards  of  which  are  boldly  erect 
and  massive,  shot  with  various  shades  of  yellow. 
The  falls  are  slightly  darker  but  not  so  large.  A 
charming  little  plant,  but  difficult  to  manage. 
Treatment  of  paradoxa,  which  the  plant  resembles 
in  habit.     Persia.  M. 


NEW    CHRYSANTHEMUM    HILDA 
LAWRENCE. 

This,   as   will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  is  a 
single-flowered    variety,    the    colour    being    a 
pleasing  lilac  pink,  the  well-formed  flowers  being 
freely  borne  on  good  stout  stems,  thus  rendering 
it  a  splendid  variety  for  cutting  and  decoration 
in  general.     It  has  been  shown  this 
season  by  Mrs.  R.  Gregory,  Shore- 
ham  (gardener,  Mr.  Lawrence),  and 
has    received   an    award  of    merit 
from     the      Royal      Horticultural 
Society  and  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  

NEPETA  MUSSINII. 
This  pretty  little  Catmint  is  a 
native  of  the  Caucasus,  and  grows 
about  15  inches  high,  soon  forming 
a  good  tuft.  The  numerous  spread- 
ing stems  are  thickly  covered  with 
sage  green  leaves,  hoary  on  the 
under-side  ;  later  they  are  almost 
hidden  by  a  wealth  of  lavender 
blue  flowers.  It  can  be  planted  in 
the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border, 
in  dry  positions  on  mounds  in  the 
rockery,  or  even  between  the  stones 
on  the  face  of  the  rook  wall.  Light, 
sandy  soil  suits  it  best,  and  it  is 
easily  propagated  by  division  in 
early  spring.  J.  Comber. 

Handcross,  Sttsse.c. 

EARLY -FLOWERING     CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS. 

Some  Good  Single-flowebed 
Varieties. 
SiNGLE-rLOWERED  early  Chrysan- 
themums suitable  for  border  culture 
have  improved  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  recent  years,  and  both 
last  year  and  during  the  present 
season  there  is  good  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  what  raisers  of  these 
useful  flowers  have  achieved.  Varie- 
ties that  were  distributed  three 
years  ago  completely  altered  the  character  of  the 
garden  during  the  autumn  months,  and  now  with 
recent  acquisitions  the  future  success  of  these 
flowers  seems  to  be  assured.  The  following  are 
excellent  sorts  : 

Hilda's  Favourite. — A  beautiful  free-flowering 
plant  that  comes  into  flower  in  late  August  and 
continues  to  bloom  throughout  September  and 
early  October  ;  colour,  crimson  terra-cotta  : 
height,  2i  feet. 

Dr.  Ingram.— This  is  an  ideal  single  variety 
for  the  border.  The  plants  possess  a  good  habit, 
bearing  clusters  of  warm  -  coloured  blooms  in 
lovely  sprays  and  of  good  form  ;  colour,  terra- 
cotta ;  September  ;  height,  2  feet. 

Florence    Gillham. — A  profuse-flowering  plant 
with  a  beautiful  bushy  habit.     The  chaste  white  [ 
blooms  with  yellow  disc  are  borne  in  graceful 
sprays  ;  September  ;  height,  21  feet. 

Juno. — Another  free-flowering  plant  with  a 
capital  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  this  colour,  which  is  yellow,  slightly  tinted 


bronze  ;  flowers  in  late  August  and  September  ; 
height,  2  feet. 

.Eric— Thie  is  a  sturdy  little  plant  bearing  a 
free  display  of  blooms  of  good  form  ;  the  colour 
in  this  instance  may  be  described  as  a  pleasing 
shade  oi  rosy  bronze;  September;  height,  2  feet. 

Meratham  Qlory.^ln  this  instance  the  plants 
are  large  and  bushy,  and  the  display  is  very 
beautiful  and  striking  in  consequence  ;  colour, 
bright  purple-crimson  ;  September  ;  height, 
2i  feet. 

Cecil. — This  is  a  distinct  variety  and  rather 
lens  bushy  than  most  others.  The  flowers  are 
very  pretty  and  of  good  form  ;  colour,  rose  pink, 
with  white  zone  round  yellow  disc  ;  September 
and  early  October  ;  height,  3J  feet. 

Jeanette. — A  charming  blush  pink  flower  of 
pleasing  form.  The  plant  is  bushy,  free-flower- 
ing, and  the  effect  in  the  border  is  good.  A 
white  zone  round  the  disc  adds  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  bloom  ;  September  ;  height,  2  feet. 

Resolution. — Free-flowering  and  bushy,  bearing 
dainty  blooms  on  a  good  length   of   footstalk  ; 


growth  ;  tree-flowering ;  September ;  height, 
2  feet. 

Spitfire. — A  most  effective  border  plant.  The 
flowers  are  not  of  very  good  form,  but  they  last 
well  in  a  cut  state  ;  free-flowering,  bushy  and 
robust  ;  colour,  fiery  crimson  base,  paling  to 
fiery  red  at  the  tips  of  the  florets,  which  are  gold 
with  a  gold  reverse  ;  erect  habit ;  September  and 
October  ;  height,  3  feet. 

Clarice. — This  is  a  new  sort,  bearing  lovely 
ruby  crimson  blooms  with  a  greenish  yellow 
centre.  The  plants  are  a  mass  of  rather  small 
blooms  that  retain  their  colour  well ;  September ; 
height,  2J  feet. 

Simicstorm. — A  free-flowering  novelty,  with 
rather  broad  florets,  of  even  form  and  good  size  ; 
September  and  early  October  ;  height,  '2i  feet. 

.Jessie  Wallace.  —  For  its  bushy,  branching 
habit  and  its  free-flowering  propensity  this  new 
variety  will  be  valued.  The  plant  evolves  large 
flowers  of  good  form,  the  colour  of  which 
is  old  rose  salmon  on  a  lemon  yellow  ground  ; 
September  and  early  October  ;  height,  2J  feet. 


THE  CAUCASIAN   CAT-MINT   (NEPBTA   MUSSINll). 


colour,  rose  pink  with  white  zone  round  yellow 
disc ;  September  ;  height,  2J  feet ;  sweet-scented. 

Pathfinder. — This  is  a  charming  starry  flower, 
beautiful  for  decoration.  The  flowers  are  rather 
small  but  of  beautiful  form ;  colour,  lovely  bronzy 
buff ;  September  and  early  October ;  hteight, 
■2h  feet. 

'Surrey. — Quite  distinct  from  all  others  in 
colour,  which  may  be  described  as  salmon  cerise. 
The  flowers  are  of  even  form  and  are  beautiful 
under  artificial  light ;  September ;  height,  2  feet. 

Philadelphia. — Another  plant  with  a  very 
good  habit  of  growth  ;  colour,  rose  pink  with  a 
white  zone  round  yellow  disc ;  September ; 
height,  3  feet. 

Venerable. — For  border  culture  this  is  an 
excellent  sort.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size 
and  of  a  deep  reddish  terra-cotta  colour  ;  Sep- 
tember ;  height,  2  feet. 

Terpsichore. — In  this  instance  the  dainty 
blooms  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  they 
are  borne  in  useful  sprays  on  a  bushy  habit  of 


Lady  Mollie. — This  plant  is  ^remarkable*!  for 
the  warm,  rich  colour  of  the  flowers  in  the 
autumn  sun.  The  colour  may  be  described  as 
rich  reddish  bronze,  paling  with  age  ;  lovely 
sprays ;  capital  bushy  habit ;  September  ;  height, 
2  feet. 

Marie  Corelli. — A  beautiful  addition  to  the 
yellow  varieties ;  charming  as  a  plant  and 
valuable  for  cut-flower  use  ;  September  ;  height, 
about  18  inches. 

Kathleen. — A  charming  free-flowering  single  of 
rather  small  size  ;  the  colour  is  most  effective, 
being  bronzy  buff;  dwarf  habit ;  September. 

Formidable. — For  its  lovely  rose  pink  blooms 
this  variety  is  much  thought  of  ;  September  is  its 
period  of  flowering  ;  nice  bushy  habit  of  growth  ; 
height,  3  feet. 

Ca7iacte. —Another  free-flowering  plant  with  a 
desirable  bushy  habit  of  growth.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  form  and  are  borne  in  cluster  sprays ; 
colour,  pretty  rosy  bronze  ;  September  ;  height, 
2  feet.  !>•  B.  Crane. 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY   WEEK. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN.  —  On 
every  possible  occasion  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  soil  not  too 
wet  I  make  it  a  rule  to  dig  vacant 
pieces  of  ground.  This  should  be 
done  in  no  slipshod  fashion,  but  be 
trenched  or  bastard  trenched  and  a  heavy 
dressing  of  good  manure  incorporated  at  the 
time.  Asparagus  tops,  in  most  gardens,  should 
now  be  sufficiently  well  ripened  to  justify  their 
being  out  down.  Let  this  be  done  carefully, 
cutting  them  back  to  within  about  6  inches  of 
the  ground.  The  surface  of  the  beds  must  be 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  although  the  process  is 
tedious,  I  find  it  is  safer  and  better  to  pull  them 
up  individually. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Planting  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  apace,  so  that  the  work  may  be 
completed  before  the  hard  weather  sets  in. 
Ground  to  be  planted  should  be  trenched  or  dug 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet,  as  this  will  give  both 
trees  and  shrubs  a  free  root-run.  As  the  trees, 
&c. ,  are  received  from  the  nursery  they  should  be 
carefully  inspected,  so  that  when  the  planting  is 
done  they  should  be  planted  at  the  same  depth 
as  they  have  been  in  the  ground  previously. 
Hollies  and  Evergreen  Oaks  do  well  when  planted 
at  this  season  ;  the  soil  is  still  fairly  warm  and 
the  roots  still  active.  Make  it  a  rule  to  stake  all 
trees  as  they  are  planted;  this  is  often  neglected, 
to  their  detriment. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — This  should  be  a 
busy  season  where  hardy  fruit  trees  are  con- 
sidered. Almost  every  kind  of  hardy  fruit  tree 
may  be  planted  during  the  present  month.  It  is 
well  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  roots  as  near  the  surface  as  possible, 
as  the  roots  of  deeply-set  trees  cannot  possibly 
come  within  the  sun's  influence.  Beginners  so 
frequently  fail  with  fruit  trees  because  they 
plant  them  in  soil  of  too  porous  a  nature.  They 
must  have  hard  ground  below  and  a  surface 
dressing  of  2  inches  of  friable  soil  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  Shoots  of  Black  Currants 
affected  by  the  gall-mite  should  be  cut  off 
and  burnt.  Tne  presence  of  this  pest  is  gene- 
rally indicated  by  a  swelling  of  the  buds, 
so  this  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  determine. 
A  judicious  system  of  root-pruning  is  an  immense 
advantage  in  the  case  of  trees  of 
vigorous  growth  bearing  small 
and  unsatisfactory  crops. 

Tilt  Hardy  Flower  G(irden.^ 
Complete  the  planting  of  spring 
and  early  summer-flowering  hardy 
plants  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
this  connexion  Daisies,  Primroses, 
Forget-me-nots  and  Wallflowers 
play  an  important  part.  I  am 
busy  with  the  hardy  border  just 
now,  lilting  and  dividing  old  and 
unduly  large  plants  and  replant- 
ing these  in  specially-prepared 
quarters,  grouping  the  divided 
pieces  in  tliree,  six  or  a  dozen  in 
each  group  or  colony.  In  this 
way  I  have  a  charming  picture 
in  the  flowering  season.  Beds  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  are  also  being 
dealt  with  at  the  present  time. 
Impoverished  and  overcrowded 
plants  are  being  lifted  and  planted 
in  mellow  soil. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  The  large 
blooms    have    damped    oflf   badly 


I  this    season, 

j  from    buds 
Late    crown    as    well 
giving  better  results. 


more   particularly   those   resulting  I  INCREASING     AND     CULTIVATING    THE 
retained     early     in     August     last.  HORSERADISH. 

as  terminal  buds  are  This  is  a  subject  that  is  very  rarely  discussed  in 
Plants  of  the  December-  the  pages  of  horticultural  journals,  yet  it  is  a 
root  that  is  welcome  on  the  dinner-table  on 
many  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  there  is  always  con- 
siderable pleasure  in  being  able  to  draw  upon 
one's  own  supply  rather  than  purchasing  in  the 
ordinary  way  from  the  greengrocer.  It  is  a 
native  plant,  and  in  a  wild  state  is  usually  found 
growing  in  moist  situations ;  but  under  good 
culture  it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  in 
almost  any  situation.  Because  it  so  readily 
adapts  itself  to  any  position  there  is  a  tendency 
to  allocate  to  it  a  position  in  any  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  customary  to 
give  it  but  little  attention. 

Straight  sticks  that  are  quickly  grown  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator.  I  have  seen  re- 
markably fine  crops  grown  on  ground  that  has 
been  dug  two  spits  deep  and  the  subsoil  turned 
over  with  the  fork.  This  should  give  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  of  good  soil  in  which  the  roots  can 
penetrate. 

As  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  of  a 
rich  character,  I  would  be  disposed  to  plant 
in  quarters  that  liave  previously  been  allocated 
to  Celery,  Onions  or  similar  crops,  where  the 
I  soil  is  invariably  of  a  rich  nature  and  has  also 
been  well  tilled. 

At  any  time  during  November  or  December 
the  trenching  of  the  soil  should  be  taken  in  hand. 
Work  in  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  horse 
manure  if  the  land  be  of  a  somewhat  heavy 
character.  If  it  is  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature, 
incorporate  an  equally  heavy  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  cow  manure.  This  should  be  buried 
somewhat  deeply,  so  that  the  roots  do  not  reach 
it  too  soon  ;  otherwise  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
distorting  them,  which  is  a  serious  detriment. 

Previous  to  the  jjlantiug,  the  surfaie  soil 
should  be  broken  up  and  raked  over  and  the  bed 
made  even.  I  find  it  better  to  plant  in  rows 
about  1  foot  or  rather  more  apart,  observing  a 
similar  distance  between  each  set  or  crown  as  it 
is  planted.  This  gives  ample  space  for  each  one 
to  d'l  itself  justice,  and  subsequently,  when  lifting 
them,  this  may  be  accomplished  without  damage 
to  the  roots. 
Suitable  material  with  which  to  increase  our 
,  supplies  are  cleat,  straight  roots, 

each  one  having  a  crown,  the 
roots  varying  in  length  from 
f)  inches  to  1  foot  and  of  the 
thickness  of  one's  finger.  Fig.  1 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  material  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  two  outer  ones  repre- 
sent growths  about  6  inches  long, 
and  the  one  in  the  centre  a  clean, 
straight  growth  about  1  foot  in 
length. 

It  is  the  rule  to  bury  the 
crowns  li  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  for  this  purpose 
deep  holes  should  be  made  in 
which  the}'  may  be  dropped. 
These  crowns  will  quickly  develop 
into  ideal  sticks,  and  if  inserted 
at  the  present  time  should  make 
excellent  roots  by  next  autumn. 

There  are  growers  who  prefer 
to  plant  crowns,  3  inches  in 
length,  of  the  kind  represented 
in  Fig.  2.  The  method  of  plant- 
ing is  aptly  described  in  the 
illustration  Fig.  .S.  Here  it  will 
be    noticed    that    the    promising 


I. — YOUNG,    STRAIUHT    ROOTS    01'    HORSERADISH 
SDITABLE   FOR  FORMING   A   NEW   BED. 


flowering  varieties  must  be  kept  fairly  cool, 
although  less  air  should  be  given  now  than 
formerly.  When  the  buds  show  colour,  only  just 
warm  the  hot-water  pipes  ;  this  will  give  the 
necessary  stimulus  to  the  opening  of  the 
blossoms.  D.  B.  C. 


i'NS   ABOUT   3    INCHES   LONC    FROM    WHtCH    i:001l   RESULTS    CAN 
ALSO    BE    OHTAINKD. 
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drainage  and  rooting  space  for  each  kind  of  plant. 
Example  :  For  a  Plumbago  the  prepared  border 
should  be  2  feet  wide,  3  feet  long,  and  at  least 
1  foot  deep,  exclusive  of  drainage  material,  which 
should  be  about  6  inches  deep. 

Broken  bricks,  clinkers  or  cinders  may  be  put 
in  as  drainage  material.  On  this  place  newly-cut 
turves  grass  side  downwards,  and  then  fill  up 
the  space  with  the  prepared  compost,  making  it 
moderately  firm.  Put  in  the  plants  carefully 
and  neatly,  covering  the  roots  about  1  inch  deep 
with  some  of  the  finer  portion  of  the  compost. 
Give  water  at  once  to  settle  the  soil  around  the 
roots  ;  afterwards  be  careful  not  to  give  too  much 
water.  When  new  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  water  will  be  needed  in  greater  bulk.  At 
first  tie  up  the  branches  loosely  so  as  to  allow 
the  plants  to  settle  down  in  the  new  bed. 
Planting  may  be  done  now. 

Suitable  Climbers. — The  following  are  good 
kinds  to  plant ;  Plumbago  oapensis  (light  blue), 
P.  c.  alba  (white),  Clematis  indivisa,  C.  lobata. 
Acacia  rieeana,  Bignonia  jasminoides,  Clianthus 


3  — THE     METHOD     OF    PLANTING     CROWNS     IN 
PRKPAKED    HOLES    ABOUT    6   INCHES    DEEP. 

crown  is  inserted  some  t>  inches  deep  in  the  hole 
prepared  for  its  reception,  and  if  the  holes  are 
filled  up  both  below  and  above  the  sets  with  fine 
ash  or  the  surface  soil  raked  over  them,  growth 
will  be  made  very  quickly. 

In  Fig.  4  is  given  an  illustration  of  a  stick  of 
Horseradish  of  an  undesirable  kind.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  want  of  proper  preparation  of  the 
soil  before  the  crown  was  planted.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  growth  began  well,  but  when 
about  6  inches  in  length  the  root  was  caused  to 
divert,  this  being  due  either  to  the  want  of  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil  or  to  the  addition  of  new 
manure  too  near  the  surface.  Fig.  5  represents 
three  excellent  sticks  of  Horseradish,  the  result 
of  soil  being  deeply  dug  and  well  broken  up,  and 
from  crowns  inserted  as  represented  in  Fig.  1 
and  Fig.  2.  D.  B.  Ckane. 

CLIMBERS  FOR  A  GREENHOUSE. 
Climbing  plants  trained  under  the  roof,  or  to  any 
pillars  in  the  greenhouse,  if  kept  in  neat  order, 
always  give  to  the  interior  of  the  structure  a 
more  furnished  appearance,  even  when  there  is  a 
good  collection  of  pot  plants  in  it. 

Of  course,  climbing  plants  may  be  very  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  flower-pots,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  plant  them  in  borders  where  these  are  available. 
Climbers  should  be  regarded  as  permanent 
occupants,  hence  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
making  of  the  border.  The  best  compost  should 
be  used ;  the  old  or  original  soil  must  be 
removed  and  some  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil, 
peat  and  sand  put  in  for  the  plants  to  root  in. 

The  strongest  climbers,  such  as  the  Plumbago 
and  Llougainvillea,  should  be  planted  in  positions 
where  there  will  be  ample  room  for  the  branches, 
and  those  of  more  moderate  growth,  such  as 
the  Swainsonia,  in  places  where  the  area  to  be 
covered  is  more  restricted. 

flow  to  Make  the  Borders. —When  we  grow 
plants  in  puts  we  see  that  the  drainage  is  perfect 
and  the  pot  of  suitable  size.  The  same  care 
must  be  exercised  when  growing  plants  in 
confined     borders.       There     must     be    efficient 


bare  at  the  base,  while  practically  the  whole  of 
them  are  more  than  half-starved.  This  must 
not  be.  If  the  plants  have  annual  cultural  atten- 
tion it  is  certain  that  they  will  give  a  most 
generous  response.  At  the  present  time  the 
grower  may  cut  out  all  portions  for  which  there  is 
not  an  abundance  of  space,  and  he  should,  further, 
see  carefully  to  the  requirements  of  the  roots. 
The  surface  soil  for  ,"?  feet  or  more  from  the  wall 
should  be  lightly  pricked  over  with  a  fork,  and 
if  the  soil  is  dry,  as  it  commonly  is  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  thorough  soakings  of  water  must  be 
applied.  When  this  has  worked  its  way  down, 
a  mulching  of  short,  sweet  manure  1  inch  or 
2  inches  in  thickness  ought  to  be  spread  on,  and 
the  food  virtues  contained  in  it  will  steadily 
find  their  way  down  into  the  soil,  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  roots  in  the  future.  Or,  and  in 
many  instances  it  is  preferable,  the  cultivator 
should  remove  the  top  2  inches  or  .3  inches  of  soil 
and  put  in  its  place  some  rich  compost,  such  as 
old  potting  soil  with  its  equal  in  bulk  of  sweet 
manure,  or  rather  less  of  that  and  some  leaf- 
mould  ;  as  soon  as  this  is  in  place  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine  soil. 

Bulb  Planting. — This  work  should  be  carried 
to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  practi- 
cally all  kinds  of  bulbs  are  showing  clear  signs  of 
top  growth,  and  when  this  time  arrives  they  are 
far  better  in  the  soil,  as  they  lose  decidedly 
the  longer  they  are  left  out.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  full  details  of  the  cultural  methods 
which  bring  about  the  most  gratifying  results, 
as  these  have  already  been  given  in  this  column. 
It  may,  however,  be  permissible  to  remind 
readers  that  if  manure  is  used  it  should  not  be  in 
such  a  position  that  it  can  come  in  actual  contact 
with  the  roots  ;  that  the  planting  should  be 
done  at  least  twice  the  depth  of  the  bulbs  ;  and 
that  if  they  are  still  deeper  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  grower  will  be  the  gainer  in  the  end, 
although  the  blooms  may  be  a  little  later. 

The  Greenhouse. — It  is  more  than  likely  that 
this  structure  will  now  be  given  over  almost 
entirely  to  the  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  just 
at  their  best,  and  for  the  benefit  of  these  plants, 


4. — T]IE  RESULT  OF  PLANTING  IN  SOIL  THAT  HAS 
NOT  BEEN  DEEI'LY  CULTIVATED  OR  THE 
MANURE    DEEPLY    BURIED. 

punioeus,  Habrothamnus  elegans,  H.  scaber, 
Kennedya  rubicunda  superba,  Lapageria  alba, 
L.  rosea,  Passiflora  alata,  P.  cairulea,  Rhyneo- 
spermum  jasminoides,  Swainsonia  Osbornii, 
Taosonia  exoniensis,  T.  smytheana,  T.  van 
Volxemii,  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  climbing 
Roses.  Avon. 


THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Climbers  on  Walls.— These  add  immensely  to 
the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  garden ,  and ,  whether 
they  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  or 
foliage,  should  have  proper  attention  if  they  are 
to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  efifeot.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  many  people  who  appear  to 
think  that  when  once  the  plants  have  been  placed 
in  position  they  may  be  left  to  look  after  them- 
selves, with  the  natural  result  that  they  become 
tangled   masses  of  growths,   many  of  which  are  j 
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ae  well  as  any  other  occupants,  it  is  imperative 
that  all  parts  of  the  house  shall  be  kept  scru- 
pulously clean.  At  this  seison  of  the  year  the 
light  in  town  gardens  is  none  too  abundant,  and 
the  gardener  who  keeps  the  glass  clean,  so  that 
the  rays  of  light  shall  not  be  obstructed  in  the 
smallest  degree,  is  the  one  who  has  the  best 
chances  of  success.  At  the  same  time  the  floors, 
shelves,  stages,  pots  and  walls  should  also  be 
clean,  but  in  effecting  this  it  is  essential  that  no 
water  shall  be  spilled  about  the  place,  or,  if  it  is, 
that  it  shall  be  at  once  mopped  up,  because  it  is 
desirable  that  the  atmosphere  shall  be  kept 
moderatly  dry  for  the  sake  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, which  are  prone  to  damp  off  when  the 
atmospheric  moisture  is  excessive.  Watering  of 
all  plants  must  be  done  with  great  care,  a  supply 
only  being  given  in  advance  of  dryness. 

Room  Plants. — The  principal  detail  in  con- 
nexion with  the  management  of  plants  in  rooms 
during  the  winter  is  that  they  shall  be  watered 
with  the  utmost  intelligence,  and  that  they  shall 
be  kept  perfectly  clean  by  frequent  sponging  with 
tepid  water.  At  least  once  a  week  the  leaves 
should  be  washed  with  warm,  soft-soapy  water, 
as  the  accumulations  of  dirt  during  the  fogs  of 
winter  quickly  stop  up  the  pores  and  prevent  the 
plants  breathing  properly.  Horace  J.  Wrksht. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Undeb  Glass. 

YOUNG  seedling  Cyclamen  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  and  see  that  they 
do  not  get  an  attack  of  thrips.  These 
pests  cripple  the  tiny  leaves  and  they 
refuse  to  grow.  If  the  soil  and  sur- 
roundings are  kept  moist  thrips  will 
not  attack  the  plants. 

Gladioli. — Pot  up  corms  of  these  for  gentle 
forcing  in  the  spring.  G.  Colvillei  albus  (The 
Bride),  Fairy  Queen — rosy  white  to  pale  rose — 
Rosy  Gem  and  Salmon  Queen  are  very  fine  for 
cutting  and  most  useful.  Spanish  Irises  also 
are  most  useful,  and  can  be  grown  and   forced 

gently.      These  should   be  potted   up  at  once  : 
anarybird,  Chrysolora,  La  Nuit,  Mont  Blanc  and 
Lady  Blanche  are  all  good  for  the  purpose. 

Coleus  thyrsoideus  should  have  a  light  position 
in  a  warm  house.  This  is  very  effective  with 
Poinsettias  in  the  conservatory  or  in  the  house. 
Gesneras  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°, 
and  if  the  plants  are  stror  g  and  require 
stakes  place  these  under  the  leaves  so  that  they 
are  not  visible.  No  plants  should  have  supports 
unless  really  necessary.  Begonias  of  the  Gloire 
de  Sceaux  and  Lorraine  section  should  be  kept  in 
a  warm  temperature ;  the  two  together  make  a 
fine  and  effective  display. 

Carnations. — Give  these  a  nice  growing  tem- 
perature ;  pick  off  all  the  small  buds.  Do  not 
keep  the  plants  too  wet,  or  rust  may  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  do  not  leave  the  flowers  on  the 
plants  longer  than  is  necessary.  Enchantress, 
Lady  Bountiful,  white  ;  and  Brittania,  scarlet, 
are  now  extra  good.  Yuletide  is  good  at  Christ- 
mas, and  very  often  this  old  favourite  has 
flowers  when  some  of  the  newer  varieties  fail  at 
that  season. 

Fruit   Houses. 

Pof  Vines. — When  these  are  used  for  the  first 
crop  no  time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  them, 
and  a  gentle  hot-bed  made  of  tree  leaves  and 
stable  manure  must  be  got  ready.  This  should 
be  extremely  mild.  When  the  Vines  are  plunged, 
the  temperature  must  on  no  account  exceed  70°  ; 
therefore,  if  these  are  to  be  started  in  December, 
the  bed  ought  to  be  prepared  at  once.  If 
ripe   Grapes   are   desired    at    the  end  of  April 


or  beginning  of  May,  the  house  ought  to  be 
closed  by  December  1.  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Foster's  Seedling  are  about  the  two  best  to  grow 
for  such  work. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  These  must  be 
pruned  and  tied  as  fast  as  opportunity  permits, 
as  when  this  is  done  it  gives  more  opportunity  to 
get  on  with  other  work. 

Orchard  Houses. — Where  permanent  trees  are 
p'auted,  such  as  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries  and  the 
like,  root-pruning  or  lifting  should  be  carried 
out  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  pruning  done. 
In  lifting  these  trees  see  that  the  soil  is  well 
rammed  ;  this  helps  the  trees  to  make  short, 
firm  wood. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — Look  over  these  in  the  store-room, 
taking  out  all  unsound  specimens ;  these  soon 
injure  sound  bulbs.  Winter  Spinach  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  on  a  dry  day  move 
the  ground  with  a  hoe  ;  this  stimulates  growth 
and  prevents  the  soil  from  getting  sour. 

Broccoli  and  Caulijloiper. — Take  up  all  heads 
that  are  large  enough  and  place  them  under  cover 
away  fron\  frost. 

W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

Leonardstee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Orchids. — Growers  of  these  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns  will  find  that  for  the  next 
few  months  they  have  a  difficult  task  before 
them,  the  heavy  atmosphere  bringing  with  it  all 
kinds  of  impurities.  The  first  thing  needful  is, 
of  course,  to  clean  the  glass  outside,  and  this  is 
best  done  by  washing  with  clean  water,  which 
will  be  necessary  as  often  as  twice  or  even  three 
times  a  week  during  foggy  weather.  The  inside 
of  the  glass  does  not  get  coated  over  so  quickly  ; 
but  as  often  as  time  can  be  found  to  do  so,  this 
ought  also  to  be  cleaned. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths. — One  of  the  chief 
mistakes  that  are  made  in  connexion  with  the 
early  forcing  of  these  is  that  of  putting  the  bulbs 
too  early  into  strong  heat  before  the  plants 
have  rooted  sufficiently.  The  time  of  introduc- 
tion into  heat  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
time  the  bulbs  have  been  potted.  If  from  any 
cause  the  bulbs  are  not  received  or  even  potted 
as  early  as  usual,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
this  by  keeping  them  longer  in  the  open,  so  that 
the  fullest  possible  amount  of  roots  may  be 
produced. 

Kitchen   Garden. 

Forcing  Seakah. — A  commencement  may  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  crowns  are  ripe  enough,  and 
if  they  are  taken  up  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  open  shed  for  a  few  days  they  will  force  all 
the  better.  Where  only  a  limited  quantity  is 
required,  the  Mushroom  house  is  a  good  place  to 
grow  it,  either  in  pots  or  boxes  ;  but  pots  are 
the  most  convenient,  for  protection  can  readily 
be  given  to  the  young  shoots  by  turning  a  pot  of 
the  same  size  over  the  one  in  which  the  plants 
are  placed.  Complete  darkness  is  necessary ; 
there  must  be  a  covering  thrown  over  the  whole 
batch  heavy  enough  to  exclude  light.  A 
temperature  of  80°  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
bring  the  crop  along  in  three  weeks  from  the 
time  the  roots  are  introduced  to  the  house. 

Flower  Garden. 
Wall  Climbers. — Many  of  these  will  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  a  little  beyond  their  bounds 
during  the  autumn.  They  should  now  be  over- 
hauled and  all  superfluous  growth  cut  away,  to 
relieve  the  plants  of  a  little  of  their  weight  and 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  blown  away  from 
their  fastenings.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  young 
wood  which  has  been  made,  and  to  make  room 


for  this   some  of   the  weak  and  useless  sprays 
should  be  cut  out. 

Fruit  Garden. 
StroMberries  Jor  Forcing. — The  most  suitable 
quarters  to  winter  these  in  are  cold  pits  or 
frames,  where  they  can  be  plunged  in  ashes  or 
leaves  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  and  the  lights 
only  used  over  them  in  time  of  extreme  weather. 
The  next  best  place  is  outdoors  in  a  position 
sheltered  from  cutting  winds,  standing  them  on 
a  hard  bottom,  well  plunged  in  leaves  or  ashes. 

Roses. 

Autumn  Pruning. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Roses  in  most  instances  are  much  over- 
pruned,  more  especially  when  they  are  required 
for  garden  decoration  as  distinct  from  exhibition 
flowers.  I  know  that  far  better  results  will 
follow  autumn  pruning  of  all  such  as  the  Teas 
and  most  others  that  are  not  out  back  hard  in 
spring.  Such  varieties  as  Aim^e  Vibert  or 
William  Allen  Richardson  are  often  cut  back  in 
spring,  to  their  detriment,  the  shoots  being  cut 
either  too  hard  back  or  left  in  a  thick,  tangled 
mass.  If  such  trees  had  a  little  of  the  small 
spray  cut  out  from  the  centre  now  and  the  weak, 
unripened  points  taken  from  the  shoots,  they 
would  not  start  any  the  earlier  in  spring. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  Baroness  Bemers.) 

AahweUthorpe,   Norwich. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  AaBvepa.—The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Gakden  helpful  to  cM  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  ATiswers  to  Corr'>spond£'nts"  column.  AU  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  aTid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
GAKDEN,  90,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  na/me  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  m 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  semt,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Violet  Princess  of  vrales  U-  J^-  f-)- 

The  runners  should  certainly  be  removed  if  you 
desire  to  centralise  *he  energies  of  the  plants 
into  a  few  crowns  to  provide  the  best  blooms 
for  winter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
form  a  group  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  open,  it  is 
less  important  that  the  whole  of  the  runners  be 
removed.  You  may,  in  the  latter  case,  allow  a 
percentage  of  the  stronger  ones  to  remain  to 
provide  a  succession  of  bloom.  If  you  have  not 
removed  the  runners  prior  to  the  date  of  your 
enquiry,  we  fear  it  is  late  to  start,  as  the  central 
crowns  will  have  been  robbed,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  existence  of  the  runners.  What  exactly 
should  be  done  depends  not  a  little  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  plants. 

How   to  propagate    early  Chpysanthe- 

tnums  (Ainj:}.—We  do  not  advocate  the  division  uf  liie 
old  roots  (aiools)  in  the  autumn,  as  they  are  not  then  in  a 
condition  for  this  treatment.  This  division  should  taiie 
place  in  the  spring  when  new  growth  has  been  made,  and 
when  the  old  plants  may  be  lifted  and  each  broken  up  into 
numerous  pieces.  We  prefer  to  propagate  by  cutti.it^s  as 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen  in  January,  and  pood  shoots  are 
then  available  ;  they  invariably  root  quickly.  January, 
February  and  March  are  excellent  months  to  insert 
cuttings  of  the  early-flowering  sorts.  To  propagate 
cuttings  in  the  cold  frame  it  is  imperative  that  fiost  be 
excluded.  This  may  be  achieved  by  placing  plenty  of 
leaves  or  litter  round  about  the  frame  and  covering  the 
frame-light  with  mats  in  frosty  weather. 

Anemone  Japonica  alba  (.V.  H.  <V.).  — The 
Anemone  roots  have  been  attacked  by  a  fungus,  which  in 
the  case  of  these  plants  is  of  a  very  destructive  character, 
and  frequently  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  plants  in  the 
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same  group  or  bed.  Had  you  taken  action  a  year  ago  the 
loss  of  so  many  plants  mi^ht  have  been  avoided.  The  wisest 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  lift  and  burn  the  whole  of  the  plants- 
putting  them  on  the  rubbish-heap  is  a  very  dangerous 
practice — and,  finally,  dig  out  and  discard  the  whole  of  the 
s"il.  The  lime  dressing  you  refer  to  was  applied  too  late. 
On  no  account  plant  any  other  Anemone  in  the  soil  or  the 
bed  for  a  couple  of  years,  as  by  that  time  the  fungus 
may  have  exhausted  itself.  If  you  decide  again  to  plant 
the  Anemone,  get  your  plants  from  a  distance,  and  when 
replanting  avoid  the  close  proximity  of  the  present  fungus- 
stricken  site. 

Gladioli  and  Chpysanthemums  (ir.  G  R). 
The  Gladioli  appear  to  be  suffering  from  some  fungoid 
attack,  and  the  spores  of  the  fungus  may  have  been 
present  at  the  time  of  planting  in  the  old  skins.  We  can 
only  advise  you  to  divest  the  corms  of  all  the  old  skins 
when  lifting  is  done  and  burn  the  latter.  Another  year, 
in  addition  to  a  fresh  site  given  at  planting  time,  try 
powdered  lime  and  sulphur  placed  about  the  base  of  the 
plant  and  against  the  stem.  By  applying  tliis  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth  the  disease  may  be  held  in  check. 
The  reddish  brown  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the  Chrysan- 
themums is  due  to  root  dryness  and  an  impoverished 
soil,  which  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure  shovild 
rectify.  "Hust"  is  really  a  species  of  fungus  vegetating 
in  the  cuticle  of  the  leaves.  If  your  plants  are  attacked 
by  the  latter,  cut  the  affected  leaves  off  and  burn  them. 


plumbaginoides  ;    3,  Astrantia  major. W.   Mathews.— 

Russellia  juncea. —  M ins  li.— Seeds  of  the  Birch  (Betula 
alba). 


SOCIETIES. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Pruning  MagnoUas  {A:  M.  A.)— The 

best  time  to  prune  Magnolias  is  April.  As  a 
rule,  the  less  pruning  done  to  them  the  better, 
unless  you  prune  the  young  branches  only. 
Large  branches  should  be  removed  with  great 
care.  Cut  them  well  into  the  remaining  wood 
and  tar  each  wound  t)ver  at  once.  In  pruning 
young  branches  of  M.  grandiflora,  cut  them  back 
into  one,  two  or  three  year  old  wood,  but  not 
into  older  wood  if  you  can  avoid  it.  By  doing 
the  work  in  April,  young  shoots  are  soon  formed 
and  the  wounds  quickly  begin  to  heal.  When 
removing  large  branches  be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  bark  on  the  remaining  wood,  or  disease  will 
probably  result. 

Moving  Buddleia  grlobosa  (Emilfi  Bimtein).— 
It  is  doubT/ful  whether  you  will  be  able  to  traDsplaiit  your 
specimen  of  Buddleia  globosa  successfully  now  that  it  has 
attained  such  a  large  size.  If  you  do  attempt  the  work 
you  had  better  cut  it  l>ack  as  you  propose.  A  great  deal 
will  depend  on  the  weather  for  a  few  weeks  after  trans- 
planting. Its  age  is  in  its  favour,  for  it  has  plenty  of  vigour. 
When  digging  round  the  plant  start  .S  feet  from  the  stem 
and  carefully  fork  out  all  roots  without  injuring  them ; 
then,  in  planting,  lay  each  root  out  straight,  and  if  any 
have  been  damaged,  cut  the  broken  portion  away  with  a 
sharp  knife. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Names   of  fruit.— Zf.   S.   T.,   Rue —The   Apple  is 

Golden   Noble. Miss   Syinou.'i.—X.   Striped  Pippin;    2, 

Fearn's  Pippin. H'.  /*.— The  Apple  is  a  local  seedling  of 

handsome  appearance,  but  of  only  second-rate  quality. 

M.  A.  T.— Pears  :  1,  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  2,  Winter  Nells. 
Apples:  2  Reinette  du  Canada;   3,  Bess  Pool ;   4,  Round 

Winter  Nonsuch  ;  6,  James  Grieve. F.  A.  A. — Apple 

Reinette    du    Canada. R.   Ploiufi:  —  Apple   Emperor 

Alexander. E.   J.    Patlbur;/. — The  red    Apple  is  New 

Bess  Pool ;   the  russet  one,  Rosemary  Russet.  — C«(^);)'.';  B., 

Wit-let/  —Apples:  1,  Towerof  Glamis ;  2,  Hawthornden. 

F.  Dunn.— I,  MereduM6nage ;  2,  Hall  Door;  3,  Hambling's 
Seedling. W.  J.  ir.-l,  Golden  Noble;  2,  Old  Haw- 
thornden.—Gr.  /;  — 1,  Beauty  of  Kent;  2,  Duchess 
Favourite. 

Names  of  plants,— fl".  V«/rA-.— Salvia  azurea. 

S.  W. — Cannot  name  without  Powers.  The  name  of  the 
Fern  is  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  variety  imbricata ;  the 
other  plant  is  Crutolaria  capensis.-^R'.  />.— Your  Orchid 

is  an  unnamed  seedling. .1.  Lcc/.— Asperulaazurea. 

A',  v.  Z.—\,  Stephanotis  fl  iribunda  ;  2,  Nerium  Oleander; 
3,  send  when  in  flower  ;  4,  Humulus  japonicus  variegatus  ; 
5,   Senecio  Cineraria;     6.   Agathsea  crelestis ;    7,   Acacia 

species,  send  when  in  flower. .1.  R.—\,  Azara  miero- 

phylla  ;  2,  Berberis  Darwinii;  Z,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  4,  no 
specimen  ;  5,  Daphne  oleoides  ;  r.  Vinca  major  var. 
elegantissima;  7,  Thymus  Serpyllum  variegatus;  8,  Coro- 
nilla  Emerus ;  9,  Veronica  cupressoides  ;  10,  Spartium 
junceum  ;  11,  Berberis  vulgaris  ;  12,  Sedum  reflexum  var. 
criatatum.— —  ir.  Jmld.—l,  Aspidium  falcatum  var.  caryo- 
tldtum  ;  2,  (Tymnograrame  japonica  var.  variegata ;  3, 
Aspidium  obtusatum  :  4,  Pteris  cretica  var.  albo-lineata  ; 
.S,  P.  cretica ;  6,  P.  serrulata  ;  7.  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris 
var.  ;  8,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  ;  9,  Pellsea  rotundifolia ; 
10,  Davallia  canariensis ;    11.   Adiantum   cuneatum  ;    12, 

Arundinaria  Fortune!. .1.  F.  C— 1,  Fuchsia  cordifolia ; 

*i,  Cestrum  elegans;  3,  Eugenia  myrtifolia  ;  4.  Cestrum 
aurantiacum  ;   5,  Acalypha  Macafeeana  ;  6,  A.  species  or 

garden  variety. G.  Lres  —The  Rlaple  is  Acer  rubrum 

and  the  other  plant  the  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  euro- 

psBUs). F.    L.,    DorchesttT.  — Elfeagnus    pungens. — — 

E.    W,   C  — 1,  Alonsoa  Warscewiczii ;    2,    Cerastoetigma 


BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW- 

The  annual  exhibition  took  place  on  the  3rd  and  4th  inst. 
in  the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange.  The  entries,  though 
numbering  over  300,  were  not  all  forthcoming,  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  late  unfavourable  weather. 

Open  Classes., 

In  Classes  1  and  2,  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  only, 
with  Ferns  or  other  foliage  plants  respectively,  Mr.  Edward 
Jonts,  gardener  to  Harry  Young,  Esq.,  Withdean,  received 
the  premier  award  in  both  instances,  he  being  the  only 
exhibitor. 

I'or  a  group  in  a  space  11  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  0  inches, 
for  quality  and  effect,  Mr.  George  Bennett,  gardener  to 
P.  H.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Withdean,  was  first. 

Twelve  bush  plants,  decorative  varieties:  Out  of  five 
competitors  Mr.  G  Lamliert,  17,  Bognor  Road,  Chichester, 
was  an  easy  first,  thus  winning  the  handsome  silver  cup 
and  society's  silver  medal  offered  for  this  class.  Mr.  George 
Bennett  was  second  and  Mr.  C.  Norman  Marshall,  With- 
dean Nurseries,  Patcham,  third. 

For  a  collection  of  Orchids,  arranged  with  Ferns  or  other 
foliage  plants,  Mr.  W.  Hill,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Ryder,  Esq., 
Broadhill,  Keynier,  was  the  champion,  followed  by  Mr. 
E.  Jones. 

Cut  Blooms. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese,  not  less  than  twenty-four 
varieties  (haudsome  silver  bowl  and  society's  silver  medal), 
Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker,  Frant  Court,  Frant,  was  first,  staging  very 
good  blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Walter  Jinks,  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  Beatrice  Gay,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mary  Inglis,  Lady  H. 
Conyers,  Ac.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq., 
Ashstead  Park,  Epsom,  was  second  and  Mr.  J.  Harris, 
gardener  to  Colonel  C.  P.  Henty,  Avisford,  Arundel,  third. 

Twenty-rtve  Japanese,  as  cut  from  the  plant,  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties:  Messrs.  James Stredwick  and  Son, 
Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  secured  the  premier 
place  here  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker  was  placed  second,  with  Mr. 
J.  E.  Hickson,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Sclater,  Newick 
Park,  Lewes,  and  Mr.  Charles  Earl,  gardener  to  O.  E. 
d'Avigdor  Goldsniid,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  third  and 
fourth  respectively. 

F'or  twelve  incurved,  large-flowered  varieties,  distinct, 
Mr.  G.  Hunt  was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Buttercup. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Pantia  Ralli,  C.  H.  Curtis,  William  Biddle 
and  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  followed  by  Mr.  M.  Tourle,  gardener 
to  Captain  J.  R.  Smiley,  Horsted  Place,  Uckfield. 

Twelve  Japanese,  large-flowered,  distinct :  Here  Mr.  E. 
Jones  was  first  with  good  blooms  of  E.  J.  Brooks,  Swanley 
Giant,  AlgernonDavis,  Mr.  W,  Knox,  Jessie,  M.  Godfrey,  &c. 

Six  incurved,  any  one  variety  :  Mr.  G.  Hunt  was  placed 
first  with  Buttercup  ;  Mr.  J.  Harris  second  with  Embleme 
Poitevene ;  and  Mr.  M.  Tourle  third  for  Mrs.  F.  Judson. 

Fruit. 

Grapes,  white,  three  hunches:  First,  Mr.  Charles  Earl, 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  second.  Mr.  A.  H.  Geall ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  gardener  to  C.  R.  Scrase  Dickens, 
Esq.,  Coolhurst,  Horsham. 

In  a  similar  class  for  black  Grapes,  Mr.  Charles  Earl  was 
again  fii-st,  followed  by  Mr.  S.  Woolgar  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Geall  in  the  order  named. 

Dessert  Pears,  four  dishes,  distinct:  Mr.  W.  J. 
Finch,  gardener  to  F.  A.  White,  Esq  ,  Oakleigh,  East 
Grinstead,  was  a  good  first,  his  exhibit  including  a  very 
flue  dish  of  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Hickson  was 
second  and  Mr.  A.  Morris  Field  third. 

Amateuhs'  Division. 

For  twelve  Japanese  (amateur  members'  challenge 
trophy  and  society's  silver  medal)  Mr.  C.  Fox,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  was  first,  Mr.  E.  Farrell  and  Mr.  H.  West  being 
second  and  third  respectively. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Balchin  and  Son  were  present  with  an  artistic- 
ally-erected framework,  the  inside  of  which  consisted  of 
howls  of  Chrysanthenunns  and  cut  fiowers  of  (.(rchids, 
surrounded  by  very  fine  examples  of  Crotons,  the  whole 
being  embedded  in  Ferns,  Ac.  while  from  the  roof  wert- 
hanging  bowls  and  baskets  of  cut  Chrysanthemnm.s,  the 
outside  being  adorned  on  two  sides  with  Begonias  Glnire 
de  Lorraine,  edged  with  Maidenhair  Fern  and  ornamental 
Grass.  The  entire  erection  was  draped  with  trails  of 
Smilax,  from  which  peeped  out  numerous  electric  lights. 
Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  George  Miles  and  Son  had  an  artistically- 
arranged  collection  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  around  a  centre  of  fruit,  surmounted  by  various 
floral  designs  on  brass  rods.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son  and  J.  E  Hickson  made  mag- 
nificent displays  of  fruit.  Silver-gilt  medah  Barnhani 
Nurseries.  Limited,  also  showed  fruit.  Silver  medal.  Miss 
Alice  Smith  for  hardy  jiereunials  and  rock  plants  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  exhibited  an  excellent  table  of 
miscellaneous  vegetables,  including  Ornamental  Gourds, 
Melons,  &c.     Silver-gilt  medal. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 
The    great    autumn    exhibition  arranged  by  the    above 
society  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  4th,  5th  and 


(ith  inst.,  when  a  good  display  of  flowers  was  to  be  seen. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  single-flowered  and  decora- 
tive varieties  generally  are  ousting  the  large,  mop-like 
blooms  from  their  hitherto  supreme  position.  Although 
many  of  the  classes  arranged  for  these  lai^e  blooms  were 
well  contested,  we  do  not  think  the  flowers,  especially  the 
incurved,  taken  on  the  whole  were  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard. 

Division  I.— Open  Class. 

For  a  floral  display  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  with  the 
addition  of  any  appropriate  foliage,  as  plants  in  pots- 
or  otherwise,  to  be  arranged  on  the  floor  in  a  space 
not  exceeding  :XiO  superficial  feet,  Mr.  F.  Brazier  of 
Caterham  won  first  prize  with  a  beautifully-arranged  lot 
of  flowers  in  a  circular  group.  Single  and  large-flowered 
varieties  formed  the  centre,  these  being  placed  in  Bamboo- 
stands  of  various  heights,  large-flowered  Japanese  sorts 
forming  an  edging. 

Trade  exdi(fied.—A  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  suitable  foliage  plants  in  pots,  with  the  addition  of 
cut  blooms  and  any  appropriate  cut  foliage,  to  be 
arranged  on  the  floor  in  a  circular  space  of  200  superficial 
feet.  Here  Mr.  W.  Howl,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park 
Hill,  Streatham  Common,  was  awarded  first  honours  for 
a  charming  group.  Plants  of  large-flowered  soi-ts  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  Palm  formed  a  sort  of  pyramid  in  the 
centre,  decorative  varieties  of  all  sections,  with  a  few 
large  blooms,  being  tastefully  placed  with  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants  to  form  an  edging. 

Open  Class. 

For  twelve  vases  of  specimen  blooms  of  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums, distinct,  each  containing  three  blooms  o 
one  variety,  with  not  less  than  6  inches  of  stem  above  the 
vase  (Chrysanthemum  foliage  must  be  added,  but  upon 
separate  stems),  four  competitors  tried  conclusions,  Mr. 
G.  Hall,  Melchett  Court  Gardens,  Romsey,  Hants,  winning 
first  prize  with  a  very  good  lot  of  fiowers,  notable  sorts, 
being  W.  E.  Etherington,  Edith  Smith,  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton and  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  Second  honours  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Dymock,  The  Gardens,  Rush  Court,  Wallingford, 
for  blooms  but  little  inferior  to  those  which  won  first 
prize ;  Maud  Jefferies,  F.  S.  Vallis  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis  were  especially  flne.  The  third  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Igguldeu,  Frome,  Somerset. 

Special  Class— Cut  Blooms. 
In  the  national  competition  of  affiliated  Chrysanthemimi 
and  horticultural  societies  the  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum 
and  Horticultural  Society  were  placed  first,  the  Iflooms. 
staged  being  a  very  good  lot,  especially  the  large  Japanese 
and  incurved  sorts.  The  Reigate  and  District  Chrysan- 
themum Society  were  the  only  other  exhibitors,  these 
being  awardtd  the  second  prize. 

Division  II.— Open  Classes.— Cut  Blooms. 

The  society's  Holmes  Memorial  challenge  cups  were 
oft'ered,  in  addition  to  substantial  cash  awards,  as  first 
prizes  in  Classes  5  and  6  for  thirty-six  incurved  blooms, 
distinct,  and  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  respec- 
tively In  the  first-named  class  there  were  three  entries, 
Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham 
Park,  Leatherhead,  being  placed  first  for  a  grand  lot  of 
fiowers.  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  Charles  H.  Curtis,  G.  F.  Evans, 
Edwin  Thorp  and  Mrs  F.  Judaon  were  almost  perfect. 
The  second  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener- 
to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Epsom,  for  a  well-formed  collection 
of  rather  small  flowers.  Amber  Beauty,  Buttercup, 
Romance  and  ilrs.  F.  Judson  were  sorts  that  called  for 
special  mention.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside.  Leatherhead,  was  third.  In  the  Japanese  class 
six  exhibits  were  staged,  the  cup  and  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  G.  Hall,  Melchett  Court  Gardens,  Romsey,  Hants. 
His  blooms  were  a  remarkably  fine  and  even  lot,  and  well 
deserved  the  award.  F.  S.  Vallis,  W.  Gee,  W.  A.  Etherington,, 
Magnificent,  A.  Davis,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  and  Mme.  Rivol 
were  a  few  that  specially  appealed  to  us.  Mr.  W.  Mease 
was  a  good  second,  Mr.  W.  Higgs  and  Mr.  W.  Iggulden 
being  placed  third  and  fourth  respectively. 

The  special  first  prize  of  5  guineas  in  Class  7,  for  twelve 
vases  of  incurved  blooms  in  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  is  given  by  the  vice-president,  C.  E.  Shea, 
Esq.  Three  competitors  entered  here,  the  premier  award 
being  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs  of  Leatherhead,  whose 
fiowers  were  rather  small  but  of  splendid  shape.  F'rank 
Trestian,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey  and  Buttercup  were 
particularly  noteworthy,  filr.  G.  J.  Hunt  of  Eps<:im  was 
second  with  good  blooms  of  Clara  Wells,  Lady  Isabel  and 
Embleme  Poitevene  among  others.  Mr.  H.  Parr,  gardener 
to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  New  Barnet,  was  third. 

For  twenty-four  plants  in  pots,  not  less  than  six 
varieties,  there  were  only  two  entries,  Mr.  F.  Brazier, 
Addison  Road,  Caterham,  securing  first  prize  for  a  collec- 
tion of  large-flowered  Japanese  varieties.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq..  Laurie  Park, 
Sydenham,  was  second  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
single  varieties. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
which  have  been  distril»uted  by  the  donors  of  the  prizes 
during  1906-7-S,  but  six  at  least  to  be  of  the  last  two 
season's  introduction,  blooms  to  be  shown  on  boards, 
trade  growers  excluded,  the  competition  was  good,  Mr.  G. 
Hall,  Melchett  Court  Gardens,  Hants,  being  the  champion. 
His  flowers  were  really  superb  and  called  for  the  highest 
praise,  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  William  J.  Neil,  Mary  Donnellan  and 
Thomas  Stevenson  being  extra  good.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Harlow, 
Essex,  who  also  staged  a  splendid  collection,  Annie 
Hamilton,  Genrge  Mileham  and  W.  Howe  being  especially 
noteworthy. 
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The  first  prize  ottered  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit.  LL.I).,  D.C.L., 
for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese,  distinct,  was  won  in 
very  strong  competition  by  Mr.  J.  Dymock.  E-nsh  Court 
Gardens,  Wallingford,  with  a  remarkable  ttnelot  oC  flowers, 
among  which  we  specially  noticed  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Mme.  N age  1  muckers,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  and  Walter 
.Jinks.  Mr.  William  Holden,  Ewell  House  Gardens,  Ewell. 
was  second  with  an  even  lot  of  flowers.  Mr.  A.  Chandler, 
Rugby  ;  Mr.  G.  Hall,  Romsey,  Hants  ;  and  Mr.  A.  JeH^eries, 
Harlow,  followed  in  the  order  named. 

The  flrst  prize  offered  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Company 
for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  was  well  won  by 
Mr.  G.  Hall.  Romsey,  Hants,  in  very  good  competition. 
-Among  his  biooms  we  noticed  particularly  good  one  of  F. 
S.  Vallis,  Magnificent  and  Lady  Talbot  Mr.  A.  Chandler, 
The  Gardens,  Coton  House,  Rugby,  was  a  good  second, 
F.  S.  Vallis  being  extra  large  in  his  dozen.  Third  and 
fourth  prizes  were  won  respectively  by  Mr.  W.  Holden, 
Ewell,  and  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  Leatherhead. 

There  were  six  entries  in  the  class  for  one  vase  of  five 
white  Japanese  blooms,  one  variety  only,  the  first  prize 
being  allocated  to  Mr.  J.  Vert,  gardener  to  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  for  splendid 
examples  of  Mrs.  A  T.  Miller.  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  Leather- 
head,  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  third  and  fourth 
prizes  going  to  Mr.  F.  Brazier,  Caterhara,  and  Mr.  H.  Ellis, 
Farningham,  respectively. 

In  a  similar  class  for  yellow  flowers  there  were  seven 
■  competitors,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Fronie,  Somerset,  being 
the  champion  with  superb  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis.  Mr.  A. 
Jefteries,  The  Gardens,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  was  second 
with  the  same  variety.  Mr,  W.  Higgs,  Leatherhead,  and 
Mr.  G.  Mileham  following  in  the  order  named. 

In  a  similar  class  for  any  colour,  white  and  yellow 
excluded,  the  competition  was  not  so  good.  Mr.  A. 
Jefferies  was  first  with  good  flowers  of  Walter  Jinks,  Mr. 
•G.  Halsey  being  second  with  the  same  variety.  The  third 
and  fourth  prizes  were  won  respectively  by  Mr.  H.  .T. 
Hedges,  Sydenham,  and  Mr.  H.  Parr,  New  Barnet. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  seven  competitors 
entered,  Mr.  J.  Preece,  Warley  Place  Gardens,  Essex, 
-coming  out  on  top.  Among  his  excellent  blooms  Embleme 
Poitevene,  Daisy  Southam,  W.  Biddle  and  Clara  Wells 
called  for  special  mention.  Second  prize  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Higgs,  Fetcham  Park  Gardens,  Leatherhead.  G.  F.  Evans 
.and  Lady  Isabel  were  shown  well  here.  Third  and  fourth 
prizes  went  respectively  to  Mr.  W.  Mease  and  Mr.  G.  J. 
Hunt. 

For  six  incurved,  one  variety  only,  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  gar- 
dener to  A  W.  Miller,  Esq.,  Emlyn  House,  Leatherhead, 
was  the  champion  with  excellent  examples  of  Buttercup. 
Mr.  A.  Osmond,  South  Norwood,  was  second  with  C  H. 
Curtis,  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  Parr,  New 
Barnet,  for  Buttercup. 

There  were  only  two  entries  in  the  class  for  six  varieties 
of  disbudded  Chrysanthemums  as  grown  for  market.  The 
flrst  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  gardener  to 
F.  J.  Yarrow,  Esq.,  St.  John's  Wood.  His  examples  of 
Lady  Hanham,  Charles  Davis  and  Vivian  Morel  were 
excellent.  Mr.  J.  H.  Humphries,  Maisey  Hampton,  near 
Fairford,  was  second. 

Three  competitors  entered  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
large  Anemone  blooms,  Japanese  included  (eight  varieties), 
the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton,  North 
Frith,  Tonbriige.  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  Bromley,  Kent,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Humphries,  ilaisey  Hampton,  near  Fairford, 
followed  in  the  order  named. 

In  a  similar  class  for  twelve  varieties,  Japanese  excluded, 
the  competition  was  poor,  Mr  A.  C.  Horton  again  winning 
"the  first  prize  with  good  specimens.  Mr.  A.  Henderson 
was  second  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Humphries  third. 

For  twelve  large-flowered  Japanese  Anemone  blooms 
Mr.  A.  C.  Horton,  Mr.  A.  Henderson  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Humphries  again  won  in  the  order  named. 

The  class  for  six  vases  of  Pompons,  distinct,  was  a 
pretty  one,  but  should  have  been  better  contested.  Mr. 
F.  Fitzwater,  gardene..  to  T.  Brahy,  Esq.,  Bushey  Lodge, 
Teddington,  was  first  with  beautiful  fiowers,  Elsie  Dordan 
and  William  Sabey  being  particularly  attractive.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Humphries  was  second  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrison,  Syden- 
ham, third.  In  a  similar  class  for  Anemone  Pompons 
Mr.  F.  Fitzwater  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Humphries  were  the 
winners. 

Five  competitors  entered  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of 
-singles,  distinct,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  Redden, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  West  Wick- 
ham.  Edwin  Nottell,  Miss  Tackey  Bird,  Frank  Redden 
and  W'ickham  Giant  were  superb  here.  The  second  prize 
was  well  won  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Simpson,  St.  John's  Nursery, 
Chelmsford.  Among  his  flowers  we  particularly  noticed 
Edith  Pagram,  Crown  Jewel  and  Metta. 

FLOKAL    DEr-oKATIONS.  — OI'EN  CLASSES. 

In  Class  'iTi,  for  a  floral  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  a  dinner  table,  yellow  and  bronze  blooms  <  inly,  with  any 
suitable  foliage,  nut  of  the  seven  cnmpetitors  Mrs.  A. 
Robinson,  Park  Hill,  Carshalton,  was  first  with  a  very 
delightful  design.  Asparagus  plumoaus,  Croton  leaves  and 
Ampelnpfiis  trails  being  used  for  garnishing.  Second 
honours  went  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  Laurie  Park  Gardens, 
Sydenham  ;  and  Mr.  A.  W,  Frossell,  Beckenham,  was  third. 

In  a  similar  class  for  any  colour  other  than  yellow  or 
bronze,  Mr.  R.  F.  Felton  of  Hanover  Stjuare,  W.,  was 
first  with  a  remarkalUy  fine  and  beautiful  design.  In 
a'^dition  to  the  first  prize,  Mr.  Felton  also  took  the  Dean 
Memorial  gold  medal  for  the  best  decorative  exhibit  in  the 
show  and  the  Kelton  Cup  ottered  in  connexion  with  the 
above  two  classes.  As  this  was  olfcred  by  Mr.  Kelton,  he 
generously  presented  it  to  the  winner  in  Class  25. 

For  a  basket  of  natural  autumn  foliage  or  berries 
the  conipetition  was  very  good,  the  first  prize  going  to  Miss 
<;.   B.  Cole,    P'elthani,   for  a  beautiful    design.     Mrs.    F. 


Brewster,  Canterbury ;  Mrs.  G.  Knights,  Sydenham  ;  Miss 
E.  H.  Elkins,  St.  Albans ;  and  Mrs.  R.  Edwards,  Sevenoaks, 
followed  in  the  order  named. 

Amateihs'  Classes.— Section  A.— Cut  Blooms. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were  four  entries, 
the  flrst  prize  going  to  Mr.  W  Rigby,  (30,  Wickham  Road, 
Beckenham,  for  an  excellent  lot  of  flowers.  F.  S.  Vallis 
and  Henry  Perkins  were  worthy  of  special  notice.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Stevens,  The  Gardens,  Laurie  Park.  SydeHliam,  was 
second ;  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Gabriel, 
Horsell,  Surrey. 

For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Osmond  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  but  his  dozen  were  awarded  first  prize. 

Section  B.— Cut  Blooms. 

For  nine  vases  of  singles,  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter,  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  but  the  judges  awarded  him  first  prize. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  four 
entries,  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood  being  placed  first.  His 
fiowers  were  an  excellent  lot,  F.  S.  Vallis  and  A.  Davis 
standing  out  well  above  the  others.  Mr.  C.  Fox,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  Mr.  A.  Williamson,  Haslemere,  were  second 
and  third  respectively. 

For  twelve  incurved,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  there 
were  only  two  competitors,  Mr.  J.  King,  Hendon,  and  Mr. 
C.  M.  Collingwood  winning  in  the  order  named. 

The  smaller  amateurs'  classes  were  generally  not  well 
contested,  although  some  good  fiowers  were  to  be  seen. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  detailed  mention  of  these. 

Fruit.— Open  Classes. 

For  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes  there  were  two 
entries,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Lintott,  gardener 
to  Sir  Walpole  Greenwell,  Bart.,  Marden  Park,  Ca»erham, 
for  good  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  H.  Parr, 
Trent  Park  Gardens,  New  Barnet,  was  second. 

For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  (not  Gros  Colmar) 
the  competition  was  good,  flrst  prize  going  to  Mr.  T.  W. 
Hill,  gardener  to  S.  L.  Wigg,  Esq.,  Rockshaw,  Merstham, 
for  three  excellent  and  well-finished  bunches  of  Alicante. 
Mr.  W.  Lintott  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr. 
Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Streatham  Common,  was 
third,  he  also  showing  Black  Alicante. 

For  three  bunches  of  Gros  Ctjlmar  Grapes  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton,  gardener  to  J.  L.  Boyd,  Esq., 
North  Frith,  Tonbridge,  for  very  good  and  well-finished 
Ininches.  Mr.  W.  Howe  and  Mr.  J.  Clement,  Common- 
wood  House  Gardens,  near  Chipperfield,  followed  in  the 
order  named. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct,  the  conipetition 
was  good.  Mr.  W  Stowers,  80,  Harold  Road,  Sittingbourne  : 
Mr.  E.  Montague,  Grey  Court  Gardens,  Ham,  Richmond  : 
and  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Sevenoaks,  winning  the  flrst,  second 
and  third  prizes  respectively 

In  a  similar  class  for  culinary  varieties  Mr.  W.  Stowers 
was  again  flrst,  Mr.  H.  Ellis,  Farningham,  and  Mr.  H.  Parr, 
New  Barnet,  following  in  the  order  named. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  the  flrst  and  second  prizes 
were  won  respectively  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton,  Tonbridge. 
and  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Sevenoaks. 

Vegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables,  to  be  grown 
from  their  seeds,  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons  of  Stourbridge 
offered  valuable  prizes.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
E.  Beckett  of  Aldenham  House  with  a  superb  collection  of 
produce,  in  which  Tomato  Viceroy,  Leek  Champion  Prize, 
Onion  Masterpiece  and  Cauliflower  Late  Guardian  were 
seen  in  extra  flue  condition.  Mr.  W.  Waterton,  gardener 
to  R.  H.  Comyns,  Esq.,  Farm  House,  Watford,  was  a  good 
second. 

A  number  of  prizes  were,  as  usual,  offered  by  R. 
Sydenham,  Limited,  Hirmingham.  the  principal  one  being 
for  a  collection  of  eight  stated  kinds.  Seven  competitors 
entered  for  this,  the  premier  award  going  to  Mr  Silas  Cole, 
gardener  to  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  for 
a  very  flue  group.  Parsnip  Hollow  Crown,  Onion  Ailsa 
Craig  and  Cauliflower  Autumn  Giant  called  for  special 
mention.  Second  honours  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Folkes, 
Ampthill,  Beds,  and  third  to  Mr  J  Kerr,  Loudwater, 
Rickmansworth  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Avery).  Mr.  Folkes, 
Mr.  Basile  and  Mr.  Cole  were  prominent  first  prize  winners 
ill  the  other  vegetable  classes. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

As  usual,  the  trade  exhibits  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  success  of  this  great  show.  They  embraced  many  sub- 
jects, each  of  which  provided  a  great  amount  of  interest 
to  visitors. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Limited,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis- 
hani,  S.E.,  had  a  l)old  and  handsome  oblong  group  in  front 
of  the  great  orchestra.  Large  vases  and  Bamboo  stands 
were  filled  with  typical  varieties  and  novelties,  including 
Master  David,  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Lady  Crisp  and  other  cer- 
tificated Japanese  varieties.  Large  gold  medal.  This 
exhibit  also  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  miscellaneous 
exhibit  in  the  show. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  was  also  awarded 
a  large  gold  medal  for  a  table  group  of  superb  exhibition 
fiowers  and  singles,  <fec.  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  white;  Mrs.  C. 
Penford,  bronzy  yellow ;  Algernon  Davis,  orange  yellow; 
and  Mile.  J.  de  la  Cronee,  pale  salmon  pink,  were  beauti- 
ful Japanese  blooms,  and  there  were  many  grand  single- 
flowf  red  sorts. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
had  a  charming  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  mostly  of  a 
decorative  character.  The  singles  were  very  pretty, 
notably,SyIviaSlade(lake).  Metta,  Grace  and  Nellie  Riding. 
Good  market  Japanese  sorts  were  R.  F.  Fi^lton,  rich  golden 
yellow;  Freda  Bedford,  rich  bronze;  and  Clara  Vernuni, 
reddish  crimson.     Gold  medaL 


Market  Chrysanthemums  were  displayed  in  excellent 
fashion  by  Mr,  Phillips  Ladda,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent. 
Here  were  to  be  seen  grand  masses  of  such  Japanese  sorts 
as  Heston  White,  W.  Duckham,  Winter  Cheer,  Frarafleld 
Pink,  Esme  Reed  (the  new  white  for  pot  culture).  Market 
Red  and  others.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Canuell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  also  showed 
decorative  Chrysanthemums  finely.  Singles  were  in  the 
ascendant,  although  there  were  other  good  Japanese 
decorative  sorts.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  very  bright 
and  pleasing,  and  the  display  of  125  varieties  of  Apples, 
&c.,  was  very  attractive.     Gold  medal. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  splendid 
table  group  of  large-fli>wered  Japanese  as  well  as  single 
and  other  decorative  Chrysanthemums.  We  noted  lovely 
large-flowered  singles  Reginald,  lemon  yellow,  and  C.  J. 
Ellis,  richest  terra-cotta,  as  good  things,  also  exhil)ition 
Japanese  J.  W.  Molyneux,  Frank  Molyneux  and  Helena 
Williams,  the  latter  a  lovely  yellow  sport  from  Mme.  R. 
Oberthur     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood.  S.E.,  had  a 
large  circular  group  of  Chrysanthemums  pleasingly  finished 
with  foliage  plants,  a  lovely  table  of  winter  -  flowering 
Carnations  and  an  attractive  collection  of  Apples,  for 
which  they  were  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

The  comprehensive  collection  of  over  200  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears  from  Messrs.G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Maidstone,  were  a  flne  feature  of  the  show.  The  fruit  was 
of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  a  source  of  great  interest 
to  many.     Gold  medal. 

Decorative  designs  in  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover  Square, 
W.  A  harp  in  golden  Chrysanthemums,  chaplet,  baskets 
and  other  subjects'were  all  well  done  in  different  colours. 
Orchids,  Ac,  being  used  here  and  there  for  a  flnish. 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  had  a  group  of 
Roses,  cut  flowers  and  plants  that  was  much  admired,  and, 
together  with  a  group  of  single  Chrysanthemums  set  up  in 
vases,  well  merited  the  large  silver  medal  awarded  to  them. 

A  beautiful  lot  of  single-flowered  Clirysauthemums  were 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Simpson,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Chelms- 
ford. There  were  numerous  vases  of  well-grown  flowers,  all 
the  better  sorts  being  exhihited.     Large  silver  medal. 

The  Government  of  British  Columbia  displayed  a  flne  lot 
of  Apples,  carefully  graded  and  packed  in  original  boxes. 
The  flavour  of  the  fruit  was  good  and  the  colour  excellent. 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Rustic  arches  and  other  rustic  work,  including  pergolas 
and  an  array  of  horticultural  sundries,  secured  a  large 
silver  medal  for  Messrs.  H.  Scott  and  Son,  Woodside,  S.E. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  G.  AV.  Riley,  Heme  Hill, 
S.E.,  lor  greenhouses,  frames,  a  pergola  and  other  rustic 
work. 

Small  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  the  following  firms  : 
Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp,  Durrington,  Worthing,  for  a  table  group 
of  Chrysanthemums,  including  the  new  white  incurved 
Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp  ;  Mr.  F.  Brazier,  for  Roses,  herbaceous 
plants  and  Chrysanthemums  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  for  Apples  in  good  form  and  condition  ;  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  <  o..  Limited.  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  for  a  table 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  Miss  R.  Davies,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E.,  for  decorative  designs  in  variety  ;  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  Ealing,  W.,  for  rustic  table  decorations  and 
other  designs  ;  and  to  Messrs.  W.  Duncan  Tucker  and  Sons. 
Tottenham,  E.,  for  greenhouses  and  garden  frames.  Other 
miscellaneous  exhibits  were :  Ichthemic  Guano,  from 
Messrs.  W^.  Colchester  and  Co.  Ipswich ;  Cheap  Greenhouse 
Company,  Sydenham,  S.E.  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Dowel  and  Son. 
Hammersmith,  horticultural  sundries. 

CHELMSFORD    AND    DISTRICT   GARDENERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 
On  Friday,  the  30th  ult.  (the  president,  E.  H.  Christy, 
Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  taking  the  chair),  Mr.  Charles  T.  Druery, 
V.M.H.,  F.L.S..  gave  a  lecture  to  a  very  full  audience  of 
the  members  of  this  association  on  "The  Wonderland  of 
Ferns,"  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  most  interesting 
lantern  slides.  The  lecturer  dealt  first  of  all  with  the 
immense  debt  owed  by  mankind  to  the  Ferns  and  their 
allies  of  the  long-distant  Coal  Age,  when  they  built  up 
those  wonderful  stores  of  future  fuel  which  practically 
formed  the  foundation  of  all  our  industries  and  comfort 
of  the  present  day.  He  pointed  out,  too,  that  it  was  from 
the  same  source  that  all  the  flowering  plants  were  evolved 
by  slow  gradation  and  modification  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  Ferns 
of  that  pt?riod  which  did  not  so  diverge  from  the  beaten 
track  are  only  differentiated  in  a  minor  degree  from  those 
of  the  present  day,  so  that  an  inconceivably  long  period 
of  evolution  must  have  antedated  coal  formation  to 
permit  of  the  evolution  of  such  highly-developed  types. 
The  peculiarities  of  Fern  reproduction,  as  distinct  from 
that  of  flowering  plants,  were  then  described  and 
illustrated,  and  their  wonderful  capacity  for  "sporting" 
—the  lecturer's  special  study— was  exemplifled  by  a 
nuniberof  slides  showing  some  of  his  own  discoveries  and  a 
series  of  the  flnest  forms  extant.  Selective  culture  as 
applied  to  these  wild  "flnds"  was  then  treated  of,  and 
examples  of  sudden  and  wonderfully-marked  advances  in 
type  so  obtained  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  pedigree 
slides  on  which  the  several  steps  of  advance  were  shown 
side  by  side  being  particularly  interesting  In  conclusion, 
the  lecturer  strongly  advocated  the  cultivation  of  these 
far  more  beautiful  and  yet  equally  hardy  varieties  in 
gardens  and  conservatories  in  preference  to  the  common 
or  '*  weed  "  forms  usually  grown,  and,  aa  evidence  of  their 
value  as  decorative  plants,  a  view  of  his  former  British 
fernery  at  Forest  Gate  was  shown  and  acknowledged  by  a 
burst  of  applause  aa  abundantly  proving  bis  case.  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  ttpon  xvhich  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  ivishes  to  tnake 
the  '^Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  tlieir  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  ivill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return,  Alt 
reasonable  care,  kmvever,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  unll  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contribtUions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  pi-ice  required  for  reptroduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actiial  photographer  or  oiviier  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  pivof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
loill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE     ROYAL     BOTANIC 
GARDENS,    KEW. 

FEW  books  relating  to  gardens  or  gar- 
dening published  during  the  last  four 
or  five  decades  can  claim  to  be  of  such 
general  interest  as  the  magnificent 
volume  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean*  and  pub- 
lished by  Cassell  and  Co.  We  all  know  and 
love  the  beautiful  gardens  with  their  wealth  of 
floral  and  sylvan  treasures  ;  hence  their  history 
from  the  earliest  times  right  down  to  the  present 
day  is  most  welcome,  and  when  it  is  set  forth  in 
such  a  pleasant  literary  style  as  that  adopted  by  the 
author,  even  the  most  fastidious  cannot,  we  think, 
fail  to  be  completely  fascinated  by  the  book, 
which  must  be  the  result  of  many  months'  patient 
research  and  hard  work. 

The  reader  is  introduced  to  the  volume  and 
his  or  her  appetite  whettened  by  a  masterly 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  the  late  director, 
Sir  W.  T.  Thisel ton- Dyer,  and  then  follows  the 
first  part  dealing  with  the  history  of  tlie  famous 
gardens.  We  learn  that  the  first  mention  of  the 
village  occurs  in  a  Court  roll  of  the  manor  of 
Richmond  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ,  and  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  it  became  a  Royal 
place  of  residence.  We  are  next  informed  that 
the  gardens,  as  they  exist  to-day,  are  composed 
of  several  properties,  the  two  chief  being  the 
grounds  of  Kew  House,  a  Royal  residence 
demolished  in  1803,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Royal  residence  at  Richmond  known  as  Rich- 
mond or  Ormonde  Lodge,  both  of  which  are 
described  in  the  happiest  way  by  the  author. 
Passing  over  much  interesting  information,  we 
come  to  the  time  of  the  first  Alton,  who  was 
recommended  by  Miller  to  superintend  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  a  post  held  by  him  and 
subsequently  his  sou  until  1840.  The  year  1772 
saw  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Banks  as 
scientific  director,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was 
decided  to  send  out  from  Kew  the  first  of  the 
many  plant  collectors.  In  1789  William  Alton's 
"  Hortus  Kewensis  "'  was  published. 

In  1803  a  collector  named  Ker  was  sent  to  China, 
and  the  well-known  plant  double  Jews'  Mallow 
(Kerria  japonica  flore-pleno)  was  then  introduced 
by  him,  along  with  many  other  plants.  One  can 
readily  imagine  with  what  interest  the  flowering 
of  plants  received  from  abroad  at  this  period  was 
looked  forward  to,  because, itmust  be  remembered, 
vast  tracts  of  land  then  existed  about  the 
flora  of  which  very  little  was  known.  At  this 
period  Kew  was  at  its  zenith,  but  dark  days 
were  in  store.     Thus  we  learn  that  in   1820  the 


*  "The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew:  Historical  and 
Descriptive,"  by  W.  .T.  Bean,  assistant-curator,  with  an 
introduction  by  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer  ;  208.  Caasell 
and  Co.,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  B.C. 


younger  Alton  had  several  places  under  his 
direction,  and  the  gardens  were,  undoubtedly,  at 
this  time  in  a  very  bad  way ;  and  probably  it  was 
owing  to  the  love  of  plants  and  the  untiring 
energy  of  .John  Smith,  who  entered  Kew  in 
1822  and  was  made  curator  in  1840,  that  they 
survived.  In  1838  matters  had  become  so  bad 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  management  of  the  gardens,  Dr.  .John 
Lindley,  the  famous  botanist,  being  at  the  head. 
Their  report,  we  learn,  was  far  from  favourable, 
but  some  valuable  suggestions  were  made  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  many  of  which  were  subsequently 
adopted. 

In  1841  a  happier  period  dawned  for  Kew,  as 
it  was  in  this  year  that  Sir  William  Hooker  was 
appointed  director,  and  the  same  year  witnessed 
the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  gardens  every 
week-day.  In  1844  the  erection  of  the  Palm- 
house  was  commenced,  and  the  following  year 
the  pleasure  grounds  were  added  to  the  botanic 
gardens.  From  this  time  matters  were  pushed 
on  rapidly,  and  in  1848  the  first  museum,  now 
known  as  No.  2,  was  opened  to  the  public.  A 
feature  of  the  work  at  Kew  at  this  period  was 
the  raising  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  planting  in 
the  various  Crown  and  public  lands,  and  we 
learn  that  Battersea  Park  owes  most  of  its 
arboreal  features  to  Kew.  In  1860  the  large 
Temperate  House  was  commenced,  and,  although 
the  large  central  block  and  the  two  octagons 
were  finished  two  years  later,  the  structure  as  it 
now  exists  was  not  completed  till  1899. 

The  year  186.5  saw  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Hooker,  a  man  who  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
energy  had  converted  the  gardens  from  chaos  to 
the  first  and  foremost  botanical  stati<jn  in  the 
world  in  a  little  over  twenty  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Dr.  Joseph  Dal  ton  Hooker, 
who  did  splendid  service  during  his  official 
career,  and  who,  although  long  since  retired,  is 
still,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

In  Part  II.  English  landscape  gardening  at 
Kew  is  dealt  with,  and  this  is,  we  think,  one  of 
the  finest  features  of  the  gardens.  Go  where  we 
will,  some  pleasant  liit  of  scenery  is  sure  to 
comfort  us,  and  very  seldom  is  there  a  jarring 
note.  Architectural  features,  of  which  there 
are  some  classic  and  curious  examples  in  the 
gardens  —  the  formal  garden,  avenues,  vistas 
and  lawns,  wild  gardens,  water  and  woodland  (a 
very  beautiful  feature  at  Kew),  Rose  gardens 
and  pergola.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Bam- 
boos— are  all  included  in  this  part.  In  Part  III. 
the  scientific  aspect  of  Kew  is  pleasantly  dealt 
with,  and  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  work  carried  on  at  Kew  will  learn  a 
great  deal  from  this  portion  of  the  volume. 
Part  IV.  is  devoted  to  the  rare  and  extensive 
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tropical  and  warm-temperate  plant  collections, 
and  the  final  portion  is  devoted  to  the  hardy  plant 
collections,  including,  of  course,  the  splendid 
arboretum  and  rock  garden. 

The  preparation  of  such  a  volume  could 
not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands  than 
those  of  Mr.  Bean,  whose  close  connexion  with 
the  gardens,  extending  over  a  long  period, 
enables  him  to  deal  with  the  subject  with 
authority  and  affection.  The  numerous  half- 
tone illustrations  from  photographs  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wallis  and  most  of  the  reproductions  in 
colours  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Olivier's  paintings  are 
well  executed.  Such  a  book  deserves  to,  and 
will,  we  think,  live  so  long  as  the  love  of 
gardening  exists  among  us,  and  we  congratulate 
the  author  on  its  appearance. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

November  24. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Fruit,  &a.,  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.  m.  Lecture  at  3  p.  m. ,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal, 
on  "Italian  Gardens."  Admission,  23.  6d. 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square. 
Westminster. 


SiP  Daniel  Moppis,  K.C.M.G.. 
V.M.H. — The  president  and  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  unanimously 
appointed  Sir  Daniel  Morris  to  be  an  honorary 
life  Fellow  of  the  society,  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services  to  horticulture  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

United  Hopticultupal  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society.— The  monthly 

meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  November  9,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  Mr.  Thomas 
Winter  in  the  chair.  Eight  new  members  were 
elected,  making  a  total  of  seventy-one  this  year 
to  date.  The  deaths  of  two  members  were  re- 
ported, and  the  amounts  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  late  members  were  paid  to  the  widows, 
being  £25  7s.  4d.  and  £16  5s.  5d.  respectively. 
Sick  pay  for  the  month  was  £36  4s.  The  trustees 
were  asked  to  invest  £300  in  Corporation  Stock. 
The  dinner  on  October  15  last,  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel,  was  verj'  successful. 

The  National  Chpysanthemum 
Society's  Show.— At  the  Judges'  Luncheon 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  November  4,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  show.  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  D.C.L., 
LL.  1). ,  president  of  the  society,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a  large  muster  of  judges, 
exhibitors,  oflScers  and  other  members  of  the 
society.  Considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
by  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  president 
of  the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Tours 
sendingoordial  greetings  to  their  English  brethren, 
and  a  reply  was  sent  later  reciprocating  the  good 
wishes  of  the  French  Chrysanthemumists.  The 
president  proposed  the  joint  toast  "  The  Judges 
and  Exhibitors,"  and  in  doing  so  called  attention 
to  the  educational  work  which  the  society  was 
undertaking  by  encouraging  the  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  The  work  that  was  being  done 
was  really  a  "national"  work.  He  knew  the 
judges  had  had  an  arduous  task,  but  he  was 
quite  certain  they  had  acted  throughout  with 
the  strictest  impartiality.  To  the  exhibitors 
they  were  indebted  for  one  of  the  finest  shows 
that  had  ever  been  staged  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
or  elsewhere.  The  toast  was  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  J.  W.  Moorman 
(for  the  judges),  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones  and 
R.  Cannell  (for  the  exhibitors).  The  toast  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  was  proposed  by  Mr.  E. 
V.  Hawes  and  replied  to,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany, by  Mr.  G.  0.  Starr,  the  general  manager. 
The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Mr. 
T.  Bevan,  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  President," 
which  was  enthusiastically  received  with  musical 
honours. 


Hedgres  of  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

This  seems  a  somewhat  novel  description  to 
apply  to  Michaelmas  Daisies,  yet  it  is  a  fact.  In 
Lord  Aldenham's  garden  at  Elstree  this  year 
Mr.  Beckett  has  a  real  hedge  or  screen  of  one 
variety — the  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs — pale  blue.  The 
mass  is  about  14  yards  long,  7  feet  wide  and 
about  6  feet  high.  As  I  saw  this  novel  arrange- 
ment in  the  middle  of  October  it  was,  indeed,  a 
glorious  mass  of  its  delicately  tinted  blooms,  so 
profuse  and  so  elegantly  formed  were  the  plants ; 
the  semi-drooping  side  branches  swept  the  ground. 
—  E.  MOLYNEUX. 

The  Wap  on  pats.  — In  connexion  with  the 
deputation  which  waited  upon  Lord  Carrington, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  on  October  29,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  the  French  Government  voted  the 
sum  of  £12,000  for  the  extermination  of  rats  and 
mice  in  agricultural  districts  in  France.  Danysz 
Virus,  prepared  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris, 
was  the  means  officially  employed,  and,  thanks  to 
the  timely  measures  taken,  the  farmers  obtained 
complete  and  speedy  relief  from  the  troublesome 
pests,  by  which  their  crops  had  been  previously 
devastated.  Danysz  Virus,  it  may  be  added,  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

('TVie  Editor  is  not   responsible  for  the  opinimie 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


The  National  Rose  Society.— I  have 

read  with  very  great  interest  the  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions made  by  "  Amateur  "  in  The  Garden  of 
November  7,  page  544,  under  the  above  heading. 
I  quite  agree  with  him  that  there  should  not  be 
too  large  a  gap  between  the  classes  in  the 
amateur  section  ;  but  as  the  classes  in  the  schedule 
are  so  very  well  set  out  and  defined  to  suit  all 
growers,  the  competition  cannot  be  called  unfair. 
The  greatest  and  most  grevious  point  in  my  mind 
is,  how  is  the  committee  going  to  satisy  itself 
that  the  exhibitors  do  exhibit  in  their  proper 
classes  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  exhibi- 
tion Roses  they  grow  ?  I  should  hail  with  great 
delight  some  system  by  which  every  exhibitor 
would  be  compelled  to  make  out  a  correct  return 
of  all  the  exhibition  Roses  he  grows,  duly  cheeked 
and  signed  by  two  members  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  who  live  in  the  exhibitor's  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  then  sent  in  to  the  secretary 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  He  would  then 
know  how  the  members  exhibited  and  in  what 
classes,  and,  if  necessary,  submit  it  to  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  prior  to  the  show,  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  had  been  faithfully 
adhered  to  by  the  exhibitors. — Perplexed. 

Late  autumn  flOWePS.— Having  seen 
several  lists  in  various  papers  of  flowers  still 
blooming  this  month,  I  think  the  enclosed  list 
of  flowers,  which  were  all  in  bloom  on  November  7 
in  the  garden,  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  : 
Begonias,  Asters  (various).  Primroses,  Poly- 
anthus, Schizostylis  coccinea,  Montbretias,  Corn- 
flowers, Erigeron,  Rudbeckias,  Poppies,  Lavender, 
Chrysanthemums,  Campanulas,  Veronicas,  Poten- 
tilla.  Lobelia  cardinalis.  Rook  Roses,  Cyananthus 
lobatus.  Tunica  Saxifraga,  Linaria  alpina,  L. 
dalmatica,  Omplialodes  linifolia,  Tradescantias, 
Aubrietias,  Oxalis,  Anchusa  italica,  A.  capensis, 
Geum,  Hypericums,  Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  Arc- 
totis  grandis,  Plumbago  Larpentse,  Verbenas, 
Phlomis  armeniaca,  Linums,  Arenaria  niontana. 
Hellebores,  Cheiranthus,  Jasmines,  Pentstemons, 
Silene  alpina,  Mignonette,  Antirrhinum,  Gypso- 
phila  flore-pleno,  Sisyrinchium,  Dicentra  eximia, 
Alyseum,  Bergamot,  Paris  Daisy,  Sedums,  Heaths, 
Gladiolus,  Violets,  WallHowers,  Periwinkles, 
Houstonia  cserulea,  Physostegia,  Anagallis,  Borago 
laxifolia,  Helenium  pumilum,  Antheraistinetoria, 
Diascia  Barbenv,  Carnations,  TroUius,  Nepeta, 
Myosotis,  Anemone  japonica,  Gaultheria  procura- 
bens,  Mertensia,  Salvia  patens,  Cranesbill,  Nicoti- 


ana  Sanderse,  Spiraea,  Ceanothus,  Solanum  jasmi- 
noides,  Escallonia,  Roses,  Perowskia  and  Stocks. 
This  garden  is  situated  rather  high,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  nothing  has  been  touched  by 
frost,  although  the  grass  has  been  quite  white 
several  mornings.  —  Thomas  Cbadock,  Fairy 
Hill,  Shinrone,  King's  County. 

Suckeps     oh     Goosebeppies.  —  In 

pruning  Gooseberry  bushes  there  is  one  class  of 
shoots  which  must  not  be  spared,  but  which  are 
to  be  eradicated  entirely,  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances  for  filling  up  a  vacant  space  ; 
these  are  the  rank  growths  known  as  suckers. 
Most  people  have  had  experience  of  a  tooth 
drawn  by  a  dentist ;  this  is  the  method  to  be 
used  with  suckers.  They  should  be  twisted  out 
of  the  socket  with  the  fingers  and  wrist  so 
that  no  future  growths  will  result. — Walter 
Smyth,  Holywood,  County  Down. 

Apple  Scaplet  Peapmain.— While 
in  making  up  a  list  of  a  selection  of  dessert  Apples 
it  seems  impossible  to  omit  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  a  very  superior  Apple  for  the  table,  the 
old  Scarlet  Pearmain  is  likely  to  be  omitted  ; 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  old  varieties  now  too  little 
heard  of.  Yet  the  fruits  are  much  of  the  form 
of  those  of  Worcester  Pearmain,  are  handsome 
and  beautifully  coloured,  flesh  firmer,  more  juicy, 
having  greatly  superior  flavour,  and  have  the 
merit  of  keeping  longer,  being  quite  good  from 
the  beginning  of  October  till  Christmas.  Dr. 
Hogg  terms  it  a  first-rate  dessert  Apple,  yet  it  is 
elbowed  out  of  cultivation  by  newer  varieties 
that  quite  lack  its  flavour,  beauty  and  general 
excellence.  The  tree  is  a  good  medium  grower 
and  does  well  on  the  Paradise  stock.  The  fruits 
are  oval,  very  slightly  ribbed,  have  close  eyes, 
long  stems  and  are  easily  recognised.  Were  it 
a  new  variety  it  would  be  well  boomed. — A.  D. 

OleaPias.  —  Flowering  shrubs  were  dealt 
with  in  The  Garden  of  the  31st  ult,  page  534, 
and  it  is  stated  there  that  the  beautiful  Olearias 
are  not  hardy  enough  for  general  planting. 
That  would  seem  vague  to  all  southern  and 
western  counties  and  both  in  and  around  London. 
Your  correspondent  also  omits  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  namely,  0.  gunniana.  This  is  the  best  of 
the  family,  and  grows  more  vigorously  and 
flowers  more  freely  than  either  of  the  others. 
0.  stellulata  is  loose  in  growth  altogether,  and 
does  not  flower  so  freely  as  0.  gunniana,  which 
develops  into  a  round  bush-like  plant.  We  have 
several  plants  fully  6  feet  high,  and  more  perhaps 
through  them.  These  are  remarkable  when  in 
flower.  I  enclose  a  shoot  of  0.  stellulata  and 
O.  gunniana,  and  one  can  feel  the  difierence 
without  seeing  them.  0.  myrsinoides  is  of  a 
straggling  habit,  but  is  none  the  less  beautiful. 
It  has  larger  leaves  of  a  darker  green  than  either 
of  those  mentioned,  and  flowers  with  great  free- 
dom. We  have  plants  of  this  6  feet  high.  O. 
macrodonta  has  flowered  exceptionally  well,  and 
as  it  shows  very  much  later  than  either  of  the 
others  it  is  very  valuable.  We  grow  this  in 
several  places  in  the  open.  O.  Haastii  is  of 
course  hardy,  but  the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so 
good ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white.  The  finest 
batch  of  these  I  have  seen  are  at  Warnham 
Lodge,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Harbin.  0.  num- 
mularifolia  is  a  curious  species,  and  resembles  a 
miniature  Araucaria  by  the  small,  compact, 
leathery  foliage.  0.  oleagnifolia  is  a  fine  foliage 
plant,  and  somewhat  resembles  Senecio  Greyii  ; 
it  has  leaves  3  inches  to  5  inches  long  and  the 
under-side  is  covered  with  white  "felt."  This 
beautiful  kind  should  have  the  protection  of  a 
wall.  0.  nitida  has  large,  ovate  leaves,  and  flowers 
very  freely  in  August  and  September.  With 
regard  to  hardiness,  we  registered  18°  of  frost  on 
two  successive  nights  last  winter,  and  the  Olearias 
were  quite  uninjured.  Many  are  deterred  from 
planting  them  because  they  are  considered  very 
tender.  I  should  .suggest  that  good  strong 
plants  be  obtained  before  planting  in  final  posi- 
tions, and,  if  the  soil  is  clay,  mix  up  a  suitable 
compost  and  plant  them  in  it. — W.  A.  Cook, 
Leonarddee  Gardens,  Horsham. 
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The  Cpimson  Damask    Rose.— I 

do  not  wonder  you  were  impressed  with  this 
Rose  when  seeing  it  in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  at 
Slough.  It  is  a  glorious  Rose,  giving  such 
a  patch  of  colour  that  no  other  variety  can.  The 
flowers  are  so  gorgeous,  too,  in  their  lustre  and 
so  large  when  fully  developed  that  the  time 
cannot  be  other  than  short  when  we  shall  hope  to 
see  it  in  nearly  every  garden  where  single  Roses 
are  not  prohibited.  Mr.  Turner  very  kindly 
sent  me  a  plant  some  three  years  since,  which 
has  pleased  many  with  its  glowing  colour. — E. 

MOLYNEUX. 

The  Tupelo  Tree.— I  was  very  interested 
in  the  note  written  by  "A.  1).,"  page  534, 
respecting  the  Tupelo  Tree.  There  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Nyssa  sylvatica  growing  in  the 
grounds  at  Munden.  This  tree  has  been  planted 
nearly  seventy  years  and  the  pendent  branches 
have  a  spread  of  about  50  feet,  height  of  the  tree 
about  25  feet,  girth  3  feet  6  inches.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  tree  has  grown  very  freely, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  substantial 
supports  for  the  almost  horizontal  branches.  In 
its  younger  state  growth  was  not  so  rapid.  It 
is  growing  in  a  rather  low  position,  the  soil 
being  of  a  moist,  loamy  nature.  A  younger 
specimen  planted  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  I 
understood  was  procured  through  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  is  growing  very  satisfactorily  in  the 
same  grounds.  It  is  about  9  feet  in  height,  and 
so  far  the  growth  is  perfectly  erect  and  the 
branches  show  no  signs  of  becoming  pendent,  as 
they  are  in  the  older  specimen.  The  foliage  on 
both  trees  is  very  beautiful  during  the  autumn. 
The  tree  flowers  in  the  spring,  the  blossoms 
being  very  small  and  produced  in  dense  heads. 
The  Nyssa  is  certainly  a  tree  which  should  be  more 
frequently  planted  in  this  country. — C.  Ruse. 

The  beauty  of  Nemesias.— I  can 

endorse  all  that  Mr.  Blair  says  of  this  subject, 
for  to  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  useful  of  the  annuals.  Grown  in  small 
beds  round  my  lawn  between  standard  Roses,  it 
has  delighted  everyone  who  has  seen  it,  and  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  few  enthusiasts 
realised  its  value  until  brought  face  to  face  with 
it.  Here  in  this  favoured  spot  my  Nemesias 
were  in  bloom  this  year  by  the  middle  of  June, 
and  the  beds  were  still  presentable  in  mid- 
September.  I  refer  to  Sutton's  strains  of  the 
large-flowered  type.  As  Mr.  Blair  says,  it  does 
well  in  any  season,  but  it  is  essentially  a  sun- 
loving  subject,  and  its  brilliant  shades  are  seen 
at  their  best  when  fully  opened  by  the  sun.  I 
cultivate  my  garden  without  professional  assist- 
ance, and  rely  largely  upon  annuals  for  beds 
and  mixed  borders.  There  are  so  many  beautiful 
things  among  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  sorts 
that  one  can  produce  the  most  delightful  effects  ; 
but  I  have  discovered  nothing  more  striking  and 
more  easily  grown  than  the  Nemesia. — W.  M. 
Elkington,  Ladye's  Hill,  Keni/worth. 


BOOKS. 


The  Florist's  Biblloffpaphy.  —  The 

publication  of  "The  Florist's  Bibliography,"  by 
Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  flowers.  For  very  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  author  has  been  a  worker  in  this 
field  himself  and  a  diligent  collector  of  books. 
Beginning  with  the  Chrysanthemum,  of  which 
flower  he  is  indeed  "a  master  in  Israel,"  and 
before  whose  shrine  in  Paris  on  the  fith  inst. 
he  laid  unique  rarities  in  the  way  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  pictures,  he  has  gradually 
extended  his  sphere  of  interest,  and  to-day  his 
own  library  contains  about  2,000  different  works 
on  florist's  flowers  and  the  flower  garden  gene- 
rally. As  will  be  gleaned  from  the  preface, 
"The  Florist's  Bibliography"  had  its  origin  in 
a  wish  to  help  some  personal  friends,  who 
were  "students  of  horticultural  literature,"  by 


publishing  a  little  list  of  his  own  books.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  literary  worker  in  floriculture  he 
did  not  stop  here,  but  resolved  to  make  it  as 
complete  as  possible  by  including  other  works 
which  he  did  not  happen  to  possess  himself.  To 
this  end  various  sources  of  information  have  been 
drawn  upon,  notably  Pritzel,  Johnson  and  the 
library  catalogues  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  of  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  France,  and  the  result  is  the 
wonderful  pioneer  elfort  in  the  volume  under 
review.  It  is  a  splendid  bit  of  work  in  a  new 
field  of  bibliography,  but,  like  every  first 
attempt,  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  Some 
dates  will  want  revision,  other  rare  or  very  little- 
known  books  will  have  to  be  added,  asterisk 
marks  denoting  several  editions  will  want  in- 
serting, possibly  a  little  rearrangement  will  be 
deemed  beneficial,  and,  certainly,  to  keep  it  up 
to  date,  as  the  author,  I  am  happy  to  say,  intends 
to  do,  new  volumes  will  have  to  be  noted  and 
classified.  It  is  a  book  that  is  badly  wanted. 
Gardeners  and  dealers  (even  specialists)  are,  as  a 
whole,  wofully  ignorant  of  the  literature  of 
garden  flowers.      A  small  work,  dealing  with  a 


Soci^t^  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France,  with 
its  well-arranged  catalogue  and  its  1.3,000  volumes 
on  horticultural  and  allied  subjects,  all  under 
the  supervision  of  probably  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  such  books,  M.  Georges  Gibault. 
Or  take  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  horti- 
cultural library  in  the  world,  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  which 
began  to  be  formed  in  1830  and  to-day  contains 
17,000  volumes,  a  number  which  is  being  added 
to  very  largely  every  year.  The  Lindley  Library, 
which  is  the  library  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England,  has  6,000.  I  must  pass  on  and 
say  one  or  two  parting  words  about  the  principles 
which  have  guided  the  author  in  his  selection  of 
what  he  has  included.  Firstly,  it  is  essentially  a 
Florist's  Bibliography.  Florist  to-day  has  two 
meanings.  I  asked  a  foreman  the  other  day 
what  he  called  a  florist's  flower  ;  his  reply  was, 
anything  that  is  sold  at  a  florist's  shop— a  reply 
which  reminded  me  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
definition  of  an  archdeacon  as  a  man  who 
performs  archidiaeonal  functions.  The  next  day 
I  asked  that  well-known  authority,  Mr.  Alexander 
Dean,  the  same  question,  and  his  reply  was  some- 
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certain  florist's  flower,  and  published  in  1908, 
begins  by  stating  "information  available  for  its 
history  is  not  as  plentiful  as  we  could  wish"  ; 
possibly  the  author,  if  he  consults  "  The  Florist's 
Bibliography,"'  will  be  surprised  to  find  there  are 
no  less  than  fifty  volumes  that  he  might  have 
gone  to  for  what  he  wanted.  Quite  recently, 
too,  one  of  our  very  best  practical  men  told  me 
he  had  been  asked  if  there  was  a  special  book  on 
the  Fuchsia,  and  that  he  had  replied  there  was 
none.     Mr.  Harman  Payne  mentions  seven. 

Taking  another  point  of  view  :  supposing  any- 
one wanted  to  get  a  list  of  what  has  been 
published  on  some  particular  flower.  If  the 
aforesaid  person  were  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  he  would  very  likely  have 
read  in  his  Book  of  Arrangements  (page  130)  of 
the  "magnificent  horticultural  library"  at  Vincent 
Square,  and,  in  his  innocence,  he  would  think  he 
would  be  sure  to  find  what  he  wanted  there.  He 
would  have  a  rude  awakening.  Quite  recently  I 
have  asked  for  "  Le  Pere  d'Ardene  "  and  Malo 
on  the  Tulip  and  d'Ombrain  on  the  Gladiolus, 
but  they  were  not  there.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  the 


thing  to  this  effect :  Florist's  flowers  are  flowers 
which  have  been  improved  by  cultivation,  largely 
with  the  idea  of  competing  at  shows,  and  of 
which  the  points  as  to  what  constitutes  excellence, 
and  by  which  they  must  be  judged,  have  been 
laid  down  by  experienced  cultivators.  Mr. 
Harman  Payne  takes  a  sort  of  rid  media,  and 
includes  not  only  Tulips  and  Carnations,  but 
also  such  things  as  Cannas  and  Lilies  and  "  hardy 
flowers  and  perennials."  Serial  publications  are 
entirely  omitted,  and  so,  too,  are  books  such  as 
Alfred  Smee's  "My  Garden"  and  EUwanger's 
"  The  Garden's  Story,"  which  certainly  are  about 
gardens  but  do  not  confine  themselves  to  plant 
life.  There  are  no  books  on  the  Rose  included, 
since  a  full  bibliography  of  this  great  flower  has 
been  published  in  Spain  by  Senor  Vagara. 
Although  exigencies  of  space  have  to  weigh  with 
the  keenest  of  enthusiasts,  I  do  regret  that  we 
have  not  at  least  a  selection  of  some  of  the  more 
important  works  ;  it  would  add  so  much  to  the 
completeness  of  the  volume.  Books  on  flower-lore 
and  floral  art  have  a  place  ia  the  bibliography  ; 
so,  too,  have  books  on  the  flower  garden  and 
flowers  generally,  the  object  aimed  at    being  to 
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give  the  student  and  book-lover  a  complete  vade 
mecum  of  all  that  pertains  to  floriculture  and 
florist's  flowers.  The  book  is  an  octavo  volume 
of  eighty  pages,  the  product,  as  the  highly 
interesting  frontispiece  suggests,  of  one  who  has 
made  this  subject  his  hobby,  and  it  is  published 
by  that  most  obliging  firm  of  gardening-book 
specialists,  Messrs.  William  Wesley  and  Son  of 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  at  Ss.  6d.  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Harman  Payne  on  his  choice.  It  is  no 
slight  gain  to  both  author  and  purchaser  to  have 
as  principals  of  the  publishing  firm  men  who  are 
like-minded  with  themselves.      Joseph  Jacob. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

FUCHSIAS    FOK    AMATEURS. 
HE     Fuchsia    family,   represented 


THE     Fuchsia    family,   represented    by 
species    and    varieties    innumerable, 
stands  out  almost  alone  in  the  varied 
purposes    for  which   it   may  be  em- 
ployed in  gardens,  for  in  the  humblest, 
as  well  as  in  the  most   pretentious. 
Fuchsias  of  some  kind  or  other  can  be  depended 
upon    to  contribute    their   share    to    the   floral 
display. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Fuchsias  have  made  con- 
siderable headway  in  popular  favour  within  the 
last  few  years,  more  particularly  in  large  estab- 
lishments, where,  either  in  bush  or  standard  form, 
they  are  bedded  outside  during  the  summer 
months.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  as  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  early  autumn, 
when  so  many  bedding  plants  are  past  their  best, 
the  Fuchsias  yield  a  magnificent  display.  It  is, 
however,  not  my  intention  to  treat  of  Fuchsias 
in  this  way,  but  rather  to  point  out  their  great 
value  to  the  amateur  with  but  a  single  greenhouse 
or  even  without  one  at  all.  Their  accommodating 
nature  during  the  winter  stands  them  in  good 
stead,  as  Fuchsias  can  be  safely  kept  during  that 
period  in  a  window  or  empty  room,  or,  if  the 
winter  is  not  too  severe,  in  a  stable  or  shed  of 
any  kind,  provided  they  are  just  safe  from  frost. 
They  can  also  be  wintered  in  a  cellar,  and  if  it  is 
so  situated  that  they  can  have  a  little  light  and 
air  during  mild  weather  so  much  the  better. 
Throughout  the  winter  very  little  water  will  be 
needed  ;  indeed,  old  plants  may  be  kept  quite 
dry,  though  they  are  better  it  watered  occasion- 
ally. Young  plants,  whose  stems  are  in  a  more 
immature  state,  cannot  stand  extremes  as  well  as 
the  old  ones,  hence  occasional  watering  is  in  their 
case  more  necessary.  Being  naturally  of  a 
deciduous  character,  the  beginner  need  not  be  at 
all  nervous  when  all  the  leaves  drop. 

With  regard  to  the  wintering  of  Fuchsias, 
those  that  have  been  grown  in  pots  shoiild  be 
allowed  to  remain  therein  ;  but  where  planted 
out  in  the  garden,  the  better  way  is  to  litt  them 
carefully  and  pot  them,  taking  care  that  the  pots 
chosen  are  not  too  large.  A  tine  day  should  be 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and,  after  being  potted, 
a  thorough  watering  must  be  given  to  settle  the 
soil  in  it.s  place  before  the  plants  are  placed 
under  cover.  These  remarks  apply  to  Fuchsias 
in  general,  for  there  are  a  few  which  need  no 
protection,  and  even  if  cut  to  the  ground  during 
the  winter  they  push  up  new  shoots  from  the 
base  which  will  flower  the  same  season. 

Among  the  many  purposes  for  which  Fuchsias 
may  be  used  are  the  following.  They  may  be 
grown  in  pots  and  allowed  to  assume  their 
natural  bushy  character.  In  this  way  they  are 
valuable  for  windows,  balconies  or  for  the  green 
house.  Next,  when  too  large  for  this  purpose, 
they  can  be  either  planted  or  plunged  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer  months,  or,  should 
there  be  no  such  convenience,  if  put  in  large  pots 
or  tubs  (old  butter-tubs  are  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose),  they  may  be  stood  in  proximity  to  the 
house,  in  a  courtyard  or,  in  fact,  almost  anywhere. 
A  marked  feature  of  most  Fuchsias  is  the 
more  or  less  drooping  character  of  the  shoots 
and  blossoms.     Owing  to  this  they  are  seen  to 


great  advantage  when  occupying  an  elevated 
position,  and  they  are  therefore  well  suited  for 
growing  in  suspended  ba»skets,  for  the  edges  of 
balconies,  or  for  similar  purposes.  This  drooping 
character  also  enables  them  to  display  their  charms 
to  the  full  when  they  are  trained  to  the  roof  of  a 
greenhouse,  for  which  position  the  loose  rather 
than  the  compact-growing  varieties  are  prefer- 
able. A  greenhouse  roof  clothed  with  a  selection 
of  Fuchsias  and  supporting  myriads  of  flowers  of 
different  hues  suggests  a  glimpse  of  fairyland. 
A  feature  greatly  in  favour  of  Fuchsias  as  roof 
plants  is  the  fact  that  during  the  winter  they 
are  devoid  of  foliage,  and  consequently  do  not 
obstruct  the  light  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  it  is  so  essential  for  the  plants  underneath. 
A  selection  of  varieties  suitable  for  the  several 
purposes  is  herewith  appended.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  so  numerous 
are  the  varieties  that  a  good  deal  depends  upon 
individual  taste.  The  following,  however,  are 
all  distinct  and  well-proved  sorts. 

For  Placing  Out  of  Doors  During  the  Summer.  — 
Amy  Lye,  whitish  tube  and  sepals  and  reddish 
salmon  corolla  ;  Ballet  Girl,  double  white  corolla ; 
Brilliant,  sepals  coral  red,  semi-double  corolla, 
reddish  violet ;  Earl  of  Beaeonsfield,  yellowish 
salmon  ;  Elegance,  red  sepals,  purple  corolla  ; 
Flocon  de  Neige,  single  white  corolla ;  Mrs. 
Marshall,  white  tube  and  sepals,  carmine  corolla  ; 
Mme.  Cornellison,  single  white  corolla  ;  Marinka, 
nearly  a  self  crimson  ;  Phenomenal,  double 
purple  corolla ;  Rose  of  Castile,  whitish  sepals, 
purple  corolla  ;  Scarcity,  a  fine  dark  flower  :  and 
White  Phenomenal,  double  white  corolla.  To 
these  must  be  added  Alice  Hofiinann ;  this 
flowers  freely  when  but  a  few  inches  high,  and 
makes  a  very  handsome  bed  or  edging  to  the 
larger  varieties.  The  corolla  is  single  and  clear 
white  in  colour.  Varieties  remarkable  for  foliage 
distinctions,  all  of  which  do  well  out  of  doors, 
are  gracilis  variegata,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Meteor  and 
Sun  ray. 

For  Pot  Culture  in  the  Greenhouse. — Avalanche, 
double  violet  ;  Ballet  Girl,  double  white ; 
Cadmus,  single  white  corolla ;  Countess  ol 
Aberdeen,  nearly  a  self  white  flower;  Frau  Emma 
Topper,  double  rose-coloured  corolla  ;  Guiding 
Star,  white  tube  and  sepals,  rosy  red  corolla  ; 
Gertrude  Pearson,  coral  red  sepals,  9ark  plum 
purple  corolla ;  Lady  Heytesbury,  white  sepals, 
purple  corolla  ;  Lord  Byron,  a  very  dark  rich- 
coloured  single  flower  ;  Mrs.  Bundle,  orange 
salmon ;  Phenomenal,  double  dark ;  Royal  Purple, 
deep  velvety  single  eorqlla  ;  and  Valiant,  bright 
red  self-coloured  flower. 

For  Training  to  Roof  of  Greenhouse. — General 
Roberts,  reddish  tube  and  sepals,  purple  corolla ; 
General  Grenfell,  coral  red  sepals,  bluish  corolla ; 
Lustre  Improved,  white  sepals,  red  corolla ; 
Mme.  Cornellison,  single  white  corolla ;  Mrs. 
Rundle,  orange  salmon  ;  Monarch,  large  bright 
red  flowers,  nearly  self  coloured  ;  Marvellous, 
double  violet  corolla  ;  and  The  Shah,  bright  red 
■sepals,  single  violet  corolla. 

For  Basket. ■<.  — Beauty  of  Exeter,  mauve-coloured 
corolla ;  Charming,  deep  red ;  Delight,  single 
white  corolla  ;  Elegance,  crimson  sepals,  purple 
corolla ;  Jubilee  Queen,  white  sepals,  red  corolla ; 
Molesworth,  double  white  corolla  ;  Mrs.  Rundle, 
orange  salmon  ;  Rhoderiok  Dhu,  large  single 
bluish  corolla ;  and  Scarcity,  single  plum-coloured 
corolla. 

Beside  all  these  there  are  some  very  beautiful 
hardy  sorts,  which,  in  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  these  islands,  attain  the  dimensions  of  large 
bushes.  Even  where  they  are  liable  to  be  injured 
during  the  winter  they  throw  up  strongly  from 
the  base.  The  hardiest  of  this  class  are  corallina, 
or  exoniensis,  as  it  is  often  called,  gracilis  and 
Biccartonii.  In  addition,  there  are  several  others 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  hardy.  Many  of  them  are 
rather  dwarf  in  growth  and  exceedingly  flori- 
ferous.  The  hardiest  variety  with  a  white  corolla 
is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  Mme.  Cornelli- 
son, which  is  so  much  used  for  bedding-out  in  the 
parks  during  the  summer  months.  H.  P. 
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ARCTOTIS  ASPERA  ARBORESCENS. 
CCORWNG  to  the   1900   supplement  to 
Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing," Arctotis  aspera  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  South  Africa 
in  1710.    In  the  same  work  A.  arbor- 
escens  is  stated   to   be  synonymous 
with  A.  aspera,  but  a  writer  on  the  genus  in  The 
Garden   in  1892  held  that  A.  arborescens  was 
merely  a  variety  of  A.  aspera,  in  which  he  was 
doubtless  correct.     There  are  about  fifty  species 
of  these  South  African  plants,  but  few  except  the 
annual  types    are    to   be   met  with   in   English 
gardens,  since  they  are  unsuitable  for  open-air 
culture  except  in  the  warmest  spots  in  the  British 
Isles. 

In  the  Isles  of  Scilly  A.  aspera  arborescens 
assumes  huge  dimensions  and  flowers  through 
the  whole  summer.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
illustration  on  page  571,  of  a  specimen  4  feet  in 
height  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  growing  in  a 
garden  on  the  shore  of  Start  Bay,  the  plant  is 
very  distinct  in  character,  its  deeply-cut,  grey 
leaves  being  striking  even  when  it  is  not  in 
flower,  while  the  white,  Daisy-like  blossoms, 
about  8  inches  across,  with  a  yellow  rim  sur- 
rounding the  disc,  are  very  attractive.  The 
petals  are  pink  on  the  reverse,  and  the  buds, 
which  are  of  the  same  colour,  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  white  expanded  blooms. 

It  can  be  grown  in  the  open  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  but  in  exceptionally  severe  winters, 
such  as  the  two  last,  it  is  generally  killed  unless 
protected.  In  the  winter  of  1906  my  plants  of 
this  Arctotis,  and  of  the  handsomer  A.  aureola, 
were  cut  to  the  ground.  In  the  spring  the  latter 
broke  again  from  the  roots,  but  A.  aspera 
arborescens  never  reappeared  and  had  to  be 
renewed. 

For  the  culture  of  the  Arctotis  the  warmest 
and  driest  spots  obtainable  should  be  chosen.  A 
southern  exposure  at  the  edge  of  a  retaining  wall 
is  one  of  the  best  positions  possible,  and  a  few 
inches  of  light  soil  overlying  a  good  depth  of 
broken  bricks,  crocks  and  sherds  will  suit  them 
perfectly,  since  the  drier  the  soil  and  the  more 
rapid  the  drainage  the  better  they  succeed.  Rich 
soil  is  totally  unnecessary,  as  it  merely  tends  to 
produce  rank  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers. 
The  plant  is  extremely  rapid  in  growth,  a  rooted 
cutting  planted  out  in  the  spring  often  attaining  a 
diameter  of  4  feet  by  the  autumn,  even  in  the 
poor  rooting  medium  already  described.  The 
flowers,  if  cut  when  expanding,  remain  fresh  in 
water  for  a  long  period. 

Arctotis  aureola  is  an  even  more  handsome 
species.  This  has  flowers  of  a  deep  orange  tint, 
fully  4  inches  across,  and  is  of  far  more  compact 
growth,  spreading  but  little.  It  is  also  hardier 
than  A.  aspera  arborescens,  having  sprouted  from 
the  roots  the  last  two  springs  though  cut  to  the 
ground  by  the  severe  winter  frosts.  The  annual 
A.  grandis  was  highly  lauded  at  its  first  intro- 
duction, but  its  flowers  are  not  borne  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  render  it  a  plant  of  high  decorative 
value,  and  its  rampant  growths  are  so  brittle  that 
each  requires  a  separate  stake,  which  detracts 
from  its  appearance  in  the  border. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzherbbrt. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS IN  AUTUMN. 
Now  that  we  have  such  an  array  of  beautiful 
early  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  that  make 
the  borders  bright  during  late  August  and  Sep- 
tember and  the  earliestdays  of  October,  we  need  to 
look  round  to  see  what  is  to  take  their  place  as 
they  go  out  of  flower.  We  are  more  than  pleased 
with  what  has  been  achieved  with  these  early- 
flowering  outdoor  varieties,  but  we  must  admit 
that  we  recognise  in  others  that  come  into  flower 
immediately  subsequent  thereto  a  value  quite 
distinct  from  those  that  preceded  them  in  their 
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period  of  flowering.  There  are  growers  who 
think  very  little  of  the  early-flowering  single 
Chrysanthemums  ;  but  they  are  of  great  value 
for  indoor  decorations  in  a  cut  state  and  last 
long.  At  the  moment,  we  have  in  our  vases 
indoors  blooms  that  have  been  used  for  decora- 
lions  for  (juite  a  fortnight,  and  many  of  the 
flowers  look  almost  as  fresh  as  when  they  were 
first  gathered.  We,  however,  welcome  an 
addition  to  the  single-flowered  section  of  a 
comparatively  new  type  of  plant  that  flowers 
throughout  the  whole  of  October.  In  open 
weather  they  continue  the  display  in  the  outdoor 
border,  and  the  tine  breadths  of  colour  that  these 
plants  produce  when  groixped  in  masses  of  one 
kind  is  very  striking. 

We  are  more  particularly  interested  at  the 
moment,  however,  in  propounding  their  claims 
for  decorative  uses  indoors  during  their  period 
of  flowering.  Recently  we  had  sent  to  us  an 
interesting  number  of  beautiful  varieties  from 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  of  Exmouth,  Devon.  This 
raiser  has  succeeded  in  enriching  our  collection  '. 
with  a  series  of  large, 
medium-sized  and  small 
flowers  of  the  single- 
flowered  varieties. 
Dowdy  colours  appear  tcj 
be  absent;  there  are  in 
teresting  yellow  shades, 
some  of  which  are  parti- 
cularly bright  and  pleas- 
ing. One  of  the  most 
striking  varieties  is 
named 

Lady  Colerid(/<  . — 
This  is  a  very  beautiful 
flower  with  two  or  three 
rows  of  petals,  which 
are  of  medium  breadth  ; 
they  are  borne  in  bean 
tiful  sturdy  sprays,  so 
that  the  individual 
flowers  may  be  broken 
out  of  the  spray  and 
used  separately,  or  the 
whole  spray  may  be  dis- 
posed in  a  vase  by  itself. 
The  colour  is  a  bright 
rich  tone  of  yellow,  and 
the  richest  we  have  seen 
m  these  flowers  for  a 
long  time.  The  high, 
well-formed  disc  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  colour, 
tinted  green,  adds  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the 
flower. 

Lil/ie  Godfrey. — This 
is  another  charming 
large  -  flowered  single 
sort.  The  flowers  are 
in  cluster  sprays  that 
need  to  be  partially  dis- 
budded for  them  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  The 
colour  is  its  most  pleasing  feature,  this  being  a 
distinct  shade  of  delicate  mauve  pink.  We  have 
admired  this  flower  for  its  colour,  which  has  a 
beauty  peculiarly  its  own. 

Devonshire  Lass. — This  is  a  delightful  variety, 
having  beautiful  large  single  flowers  that  are 
borne  in  elegant  sprays  on  long  footstalks  without 
disbudding.  It  would  be  easy  to  mistake  this 
variety  for  a  large  spray  of  the  well-known 
yellow  Marguerite ;  the  flowers  being  larger, 
however,  are  more  attractive.  They  have  a 
single  row  of  florets,  which  are  well  disposed, 
and  the  colour  is  primrose  yellow  with  a  greenish  , 
yellow  disc.  Individual  sprays  make  a  very 
pretty  decoration. 

Mrs.  Lestock  Thornton. — This  is  another  pretty 
yellow  tingle  flower  of  small  to  medium  size. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  cluster  sprays.  While 
they  look  pretty  in  an  undisbudded  form,  the 
efifeot  would  be  still  better  were  they  partiallj' 
disbudded.  The  petals  droop  slightly  and  are 
neatly  disposed  round  a  large,  well-formed  disc. 


Oodfrey's  Oim. — Some  growers  might  regard 
this  as  too  small  and  uninteresting  ;  but  all  those 
who  know  the  value  of  the  small-flowered  sorts 
would  appreciate  the  variety  under  notice.  It  is 
a  miniature  -  flowered  single,  having  rather 
narrow,  flat,  blunt-ended  petals  that  are  disposed 
in  a  single  row  round  the  yellow  disc.  The 
(lowers  are  borne  in  sprays  on  slender  panicles, 
and  the  colour  is  a  bright  chestnut  crimson 
with  a  yellow  disc.  This  is  a  very  dwarf 
plant,  and  on  that  account  may  appeal  to  some 
readers. 

Kathleen  Davie.^. — An  interesting  medium-sized 
single  of  a  pleasing  sliade  of  pale  fawn,  tinted 
rose  colour.  The  blooms  are  developed  in  pretty 
sprays  that  need  not  be  disbudded. 

Countess  Forlescue. — This  is  a  pretty  rosy 
bronze  flower  that  must  be  disbudded  to  be 
appreciated  at  all.  In  undisbudded  form  it  is 
not  of  much  use,  but  when  well  grown  and  dis- 
budded it  is  welcome. 

3Irs.  Kennawai/.  — This  is  a  white  single 
flower  of  medium  size  and  pleasing  form,  having 


(Lupinus  polyphyllus).  It  is  a  native  of  Columbia, 
and  was  introduced  to  this  country  as  long  ago 
as  1826.  Although  the  type  has  l)lue  flowers, 
there  are  now  a  number  of  varieties  and  hybrids 
with  blossoms  of  varying  shades  from  pink  tu 
pure  white.  The  plants  will  thrive  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  if  the  old  flower-spikes 
are  cut  down  level  with  the  soil  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  are  over,  a  second  crop  of  flowers  may 
often  be  obtained.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  the  value  of  this  Lupine  for  massing, 
a  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked  where 
planting  on  an  extensive  scale  is  adopted. 
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a  greenish  yellow  centre.  Either  in  sprays  dis- 
budded or  undisbudded,  this  is  a  useful  flower. 

Miss  Violet  Elgar. — This  is  a  free-flowering, 
medium-sized  single  variety,  evolving  dense 
cluster  sprays  of  bloom  with  several  rows  of 
petals.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing  blush  white, 
which  contrasts  effectively  with  the  large  yellow 
disc. 

Cinderella. — A  very  distinct  and  pretty  little 
single-flowered  sort.  For  decorative  uses  it  is 
ideal.  The  dainty  little  blooms  are  some  IJ  inches 
to  2  inches  in  width,  and  of  a  starry  character  ; 
they  are  pleasingly  disposed  in  sprays.  It  is 
profuse  flowering,  and  we  think  this  charming 
little  plant  will  become  very  popular.  It  is 
pure  white,  with  a  greenish  yellow  centre. 

I  may  mention  that  these  single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  are  fragrant.       D.  B.  Crane. 


THE    MANY-LEAVED    LUPINE. 
Among  our  hardy  perennials  few  are  of  greater 
general    value    than    the    many-leaved    Lupine 
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APPLES  AT  ALDENHAiM  HOUSE. 

ONE  of  the  most  promising  orchards  on 
grass  that  I  know  is  at  Aldenhani.  The 
trees  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
old,  liave  abundance  of  space,  have  been 
well  attended  to  and, 
beingstandardsand  half- 
standards,  they  are  most 
shapely,  and  give  abun- 
dant crops  of  biighil3-- 
ooloured  fruit  w  hen 
there  are  Apples  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The 
soil  is  mainly  composed 
of  clay,  like  the  bulk  nf 
it  at  Aldenhani  ;  but 
with  tliorough  prepara- 
tion, 8.1. ,  trenching 
deeply,  the  trees  have 
l)een  brought  to  as  near 
perfection  as  possible. 
At  one  time  the  trees 
were  almost  at  a  stand- 
still until  Mr.  Beckett 
had  the  whole  of  the 
soil  deepl}'  trenched, 
thin  relieving  it  of 
stagnant  moisture  and 
admitting  air  to  the 
roots  also.  The 
impi'ovement  has  been 
marvellous,  thoroughly 
surprising  even  the  most 
sanguine. 

Blenheim  Orange  is  a 
great  favourite  here. and 
deservedly  so,  as  the 
variety  is  of  such  excel- 
lence that  no  doubt  it 
is  a  seedling  form,  and 
a  good  one,  too.  The 
fruit  is  large,  shapely 
and  so  rich  in  colour  as 
.  WILLIAM  Hudson's  to  render  the  tree  quite 

a  conspicuous  object. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
growing  as  a  half-standard  is  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  that  variety  I  have  seen.  Annually  it  bears 
heavy  crops  of  medium-sized,  clean,  highly- 
coloured  fruit.  Hoary  Morning,  high  colour 
(though  it  naturally  is  anywhere),  seems  to  be 
exceptionally  so  at  Aldenham  House.  This  is  an 
Apple  that  should  be  more  grown,  especially 
when  it  is  known  how  much  the  American  fruit 
of  high  colour  is  preferred  to  the  ordinary 
English  produce.  Tower  of  Glamis  gives  remark- 
able crops  of  large,  clean,  desirable  fruit. 
Small's  Admirable  is  one  of  tlie  best  of  late- 
keeping  Apples  ;  here  it  is  an  .almost  certain 
cropper,  and  therefore  finds  appreciation.  Merc 
du  Manage  is  represented  by  a  deoiiable  tree 
that  gives  immense-sized  fruit,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  crop  it  carries.  The  new  Norfolk 
Beauty  is  receiving  attention,  Mr.  Beckett 
having  seen  this  Apple  growing  and  cropping  so 
freely  in  its  home. 

A  full  sized  tree  of  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  with 
its  clusters  of  fruit,  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the   landscape.      Wellington   is   a  favourite   at 
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Aldenham.  It  annually  supplies  a  full  crop  of 
desirable  fruit.  Lord  Derby  succeeds  remarkably 
well,  giWng  good  exhibition  fruit  in  quantity. 
Potts'  Seedling  is  free  from  canker,  giving  full 
crops  of  clean,  handsome  fruit,  and  when  that  is  the 
case  this  is  a  desirable  Apple.  The  Queen  at 
Aldenham  House  seems  to  till  up  its  fruit  better 
than  in  many  places.  As  a  rule  the  flat  appear- 
ance of  this  Apple  militates  against  its  market 
value.  King  of  the  Pippins  as  an  early  September 
Apple  is  here  in  request ;  it  crops  freely  and 
colours  highly. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  growing  as  bush  trees  I 
saw  the  finest  fruits  of  Charles  Koss  I  have  yet 
seen,    and     remarkable    in    colour    they    were. 


COLOURED    PLATE. 

PLATE    1861. 

TWO    GOOD   PEARS. 

(Emile  d'Heyst  and  Bedree  Alexander 
LncAs. ) 

E^  MILE  D'HEYST  is  the  rich  cinnamon 
russet  fruit  shown  in  the  plate. 
i  Although  this  has  been  in  commerce 
for  some  sixty  years,  it  is  only 
J  recently  that  it  has  become  recog- 
nised. The  tree  is  not  a  vigorous 
grower,  but  extremely  productive  and  bears  regu- 
larly ;  even  in  bad  years 
it  generally  bears  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit.  It  ripens 
at  the  end  of  October 
and  in  November,  and 
is  of  very  refreshing 
flavour,  the  flesh  melting. 
It  is  best  as  a  cordon 
or  small  bush  on  Quince 
stock,  but  does  well  as 
a  standard  and  is  one 
of  the  best  dozen  grown. 
The  fruit  is  large  from 
small  trees. 

Beurr^  Alexander  Lucas 
is    a    handsome   fruit  of 
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Worcester  Pearmain,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  and 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  were  carrying  excellent  fruit 
of  quite  exhibition  form. 

Siranmore.  E.  Molyneux. 


PERSIMMON  FRUITING  IN  THE 
OPEN. 
The  enclosed  Persimmon  was  grown  by  my 
neighbour,  F.  L.  Carslake,  Esq.,  I>arracombe, 
Newton  AVjbot.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  service 
to  you  for  illustration.  It  is  growing  on  a  south 
wall  out  of  doors,  and  ripened  its  fruit  this 
season.  This,  I  think,  must  be  rather  unusual 
for  this  c;untry.       ,  G.  S.  P.\tey. 


free  growth,  bearing  regularly,  and  is  less 
liable  to  spot  than  most  Pears.  It  ripens  in 
November,  and  has  a  brisk  acidulous  flavour, 
with  the  Williams's  Bon  Chrotien  taste  ;  it  is  a 
very  welcome  fruit  in  its  season.  On  a  wall  it 
is  often  very  large,  and  it  succeeds  on  the 
Quince  stock  in  all  forms  and  as  a  wall 
tree.  Both  are  excellent  varieties  and  deserve 
to  be  far  more  extensively  planted  in  gardens 
than  they  are  at  present,  as  good,  well-nnished 
fruits  of  either  are  always  welcome.  The 
specimens  from  which  our  coloured  plate  was 
prepared  were  kindly  supplied  by  Messrs. 
George  I?unyard  and  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone. 


THE  ART   OF  TRENCHING   AND 
MANURING. 

ALTHOUGH  some  divergence  of  opinion 
is,  without  doubt,  justifiable  as  to  the 
comparative  benefits  of  winter  and 
1  spring  trenching,  yet  in  very  many 
^  cases  we  believe  the  former  should 
manifestly  be  the  rule  ;  while  in 
dealing  with  those  soils  which  it  is  really  better 
to  treat  in  spring,  practical  considerations  often 
arise  to  make  winter  trenching  a  necessity.  It 
usually  happens  that  there  are  more  vacant  plots 
and  borders  in  the  garden,  and  more  spare  time 
on  the  out-ofdoor  gardener's  hands  at  this  season 
than  when  spring,  with  all  its  demands  upon 
time  and  labour,  arrives. 

Good  Cultivation.  —  The  necessity  for  deep 
digging  as  a  condition  of  successful  cropping  has 
long  been  proved  by  all  gardeners  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  but  beyond  a  general  notion  of  the  benefit 
of  working  the  soil  and  exposing  it  to  the  efiects 
of  "weathering,"  much  uncertainty  prevails 
among  us  as  to  the  actual  principles  underlying 
t  he  process.  For  principles  there  are,  and  these 
of  a  nature  which  makes  their  bearing  a  matter 
•if  first  importance  to  the  practical  man.  Follow- 
ing   out    the    fundamental    idea,     with    which 

science  has 
acquainted 
us,  that  the 
soil  is  alive 
and  must  be 
treated  ac- 
cordingly, it 
is  here  pro- 
po  s  ed  to 
touch  briefly 
on  a  few  of 
these  prin- 
ciples. It 
will  be 
found  that, 
without  ex- 
ception, they 
demonstrate 
the  import- 
ance of  fre- 
quent and 
thorough 
cultivation. 

The  Liring 
Soil.  — It 
must  be 
bor  ne  in 
mind  that 
soil  is  in- 
habited by 
multitudes 
of  minute 
forms  of 
vege  table 
life,  known 
as  bacteria 
or  germs. 
These  organ- 
i  8  m  8  act 
upon  nitro- 
gen, gradu- 
ally converting  the  ammonia  of  nitrogenous 
matter  into  nitrate,  and  thus  making  it  available 
as  a  plant  food.  This  gradual  change  is  known 
as  nitrification.  Nitrification  is  a  process  of 
oxidation,  or  burning,  and  as  such  can  only  take 
place  where  the  oxygen  of  free  air  can  combine 
chemically  with  ammonia  in  the  soil.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  to  enable  the  bacteria 
to  do  their  work  soils  must  be  properly  aerated. 
A  certain  degree  of  warmth  and  of  mois- 
ture is  also  absolutely  necessary.  Lastly, 
the  presence  of  lime,  phosphates  and  potash  is 
needed  to  provide  suitable  nourishment  for  the 
soil  organisms.  H.  C. 

(To  be  ccmtinued.J 
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DAMASK  ROSES. 
AY  I  add  a  few  more  notes  on  this 
interesting  race  in  addition  to  those 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden? 
There  is  much  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public  re- 
garding "  Damask "  Roses.  In  many 
instances  when  they  are  enquired  for  deep  red 
Roses  are  meant,  while  in  the  dictionary  we  find 
the  word  "damask"  interpreted  "silk  woven 
with  flowers."  But  what  Rose  growers  regard 
as  Damask  Roses  are  a  race  by  themselves.  Pro- 
fessor Crepin,  in  his  "New  Classification  of 
Roses,"  given  before  the  National  Rose  Conference 
in  1889,  places  R.  damascena  under  the  section  of 
gallica?,  and  he  sa3's,  "  Many  authors  have  con- 
sidered R.  damascena  (Miller,  1768)  to  be  a 
distinct  type,  classing  it  in  section  gallicaa,  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  Rose  is  a  hybrid  produced 
from  R.  gallica  crossed  with  a  species  of  the 
section  eanina;. "  We  shall  probably 
never  know  the  origin  of  some  of 
these  older  types  of  Roses  ;  there  is 
much  conjecture  but  no  solid  basis, 
and  I  am  afraid  we  must  rest  eon- 
tent  with  the  scrappy  information 
which  we  have.  That  R.  damas- 
cena has  played  a  great  part  in 
giving  us  our  present-day  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  seems  certain.  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  in  the  "Rose  Garden,"  says 
as  much,  and  he  informs  us  that 
M.  Laffay  raised  some  of  the 
earliest  Hybrid  Perpetuals  by 
crossing  the  Perpetual  Damask 
«ith  the  Hybrid  Chinese  and 
Hybrid  Bourbons.  These  Damask 
Perpetuals  were  grown  many  years 
ago,  but  they  have  now  dwindled 
down  to  about  one  sort.  Rose  du 
Roi,  a  variety  possessing  in  a 
marked  degree  the  leathery  leaves 
and  rigid  growths  of  R.  damascena, 
with  a  perpetual  habit  of  flowering. 
So  late  as  the  end  of  September 
this  year  flowers  were  found  upon 
this  variety.  In  France  these  Roses 
are  known  as  Rosiers  Portland,  and 
I  see  M.  Guillot  catalogues  six 
different  varieties. 

Whatever  their  origin,  the  group 
of  R.  damascena  is  of  very  ancient 
introduction.    They  are  largely  used 
in   Bulgaria  and  other    places  for 
the  production  of   rose   water   and 
attar  of  roses.     Although,  strictly 
speaking,  the  old  Red  1  'amask  does 
not   belong    to    R.    damascena,    its 
name  will  always   be   retained    by 
lovers  of  garden  Roses.     I  wonder 
if  it  was  this  Rose  that  Spenser  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  in  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar"  : 
Tpon  her  head  a  crimson  coronet, 
With  Damask  Roses  and  Daffodillies  set. 
This   variety  has  semi -double  flowers  of  a  very 
bright    crimson   colour.      It   has    produced   the 
beautiful  striped  Rose  named  RosaMundii,  which 
very  frequently  passes  for  York  and  Lancaster. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  Roses,  and 
should  be  in  every  collection. 

Mr.  Turner  of  Slough  has  raised  a  very 
beautiful  variety  of  the  group  under  notice, 
which  he  calls  Crimson  Damask.  It  has  single 
flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson,  4  inches  to 
.5  inches  across,  produced  in  great  quantities 
early  in  June. 

Mme.  Hardy  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  group. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  of  cupped  form  and 
produced  in  large  clusters.  The  habit  is  erect 
and  growth  vigorous. 

Leda  or  Painted  Damask  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  Rose  with  its  quaint,  lake-margined 
petals.  The  ground  colour  is  blush,  tinged  with 
flesh. 


La  Ville  de  Bruxelhn  has  flowers  of  a  vivid 
light  rose  colour.  The  expanded  flowers  are 
most  charming  when  seen  in  early  summer  before 
other  Roses  are  out,  and  it  has  a  striking  grass 
green  foliage. 

York  and  Lancaster. — The  true  variety,  but  a 
Rose  one  need  not  be  anxious  to  obtain.  The 
flowers  are  a  dull  pink,  white  striped  and 
not  very  pretty.  Certainly  Rosa  Mundii  is 
much  the  better  Rose. 

Hebe's  Lip  or  ifeine  Blanche  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  early  Roses,  its  semi-double 
flowers  being  prettily  tipped  with  carmine  on  a 
white  ground. 

Mme.  Soefmans. — Flowers  pale  flesh,  changing 
to  white,  form  cupped  ;  a  very  fine  sort.         P. 


ROSE    ELECTRA. 

One  cannot  praise  this  rambler  too  much. 


It 


seems  so  decidedly  superior  to  Aglaia,  although 
there  is  room  for  both  sorts  ;  the  latter  appears 
in  bloom  about  a  week  earlier  than  Electra.     It 


Given  fine  weather  we  get  some  very  handsome 
individual  blooms,  and  a  few  double  sorts,  such  as 
Maman  Coohet  and  White  Maman  Cochet,  are 
often  better  in  autumn  than  at  any  time. 

What  we  want,  however,  in  autumn  are  Roses 
that  will  compete  in  showiness  with  other 
denizens  of  the  garden,  such  as  the  Dahlias, 
Starworts,  Anemones,  Rudbeokias  and  others. 
Now,  have  we  such  Roses ''  I  say,  yes.  Can  we 
not  claim  this  distinction  for  Caroline  Testout  or 
its  beautiful  white  sport,  Admiral  Dewey  ?  Is  not 
G.  Nabonnand  a  perfect  gem  in  the  autumn,  and 
its  lovely  sport.  Peace,  equally  so  ?  What  a 
delightful  and  brilliant  effect  we  may  obtain 
from  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  especially  when  grown  as 
a  standard,  or  from  a  mass  of  Corallina  with  its 
lobster  red  blooms  I 

Of  the  newer  Roses,  really  good  autumnal  sorts 
are  to  be  found  in  Richmond,  General  Macarthur, 
Kiinigin  Carola,  .Joseph  Hill,  Gustave  Griiner- 
wald.  Countess  Cairns,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Eliza- 
beth Barnes,  Countess  of  Gosford,  Betty,  Mar- 
quise de  Sinety,  Edu  Meyer,  Mrs.  David  McKee, 


the  rambling   rose   EI.ECTRA   GROWN    IN    A    MASS. 


matters  not  how  we  grow  it — pillar,  spreading 
bush,  or  standard — its  lovely  sprays  are  always 
attractive.  This  Rose,  when  fully  out,  is  almost 
a  pure  white,  and  its  flowers  lift  themselves 
quite  erect,  which  adds  much  to  its  value  as  a 
deooritive  variety.  A  mingling  of  this  and 
Carmine  Pillar  would  be  delightful,  or  with 
one  of  the  bright-coloured  Penzance  Briars,  such 
as   Anne  of  Geierstein  or  Meg  Merrilies. 


SOME    GOOD    DECORATIVE    ROSES. 

Co.MFARATivELY  Speaking,  how  few  of  our  Roses 
can  be  truthfully  described  as  decorative.  By 
that  I  mean  decorative  as  garden  plants.  We 
know  very  well  there  are  numbers  of  varieties 
that  will  produce  blooms  in  the  autumn  mouths, 
but  there  are  not  many  sorts  that  make  a  really 
good  display.  To  obtain  this  we  require  varieties 
whose  developed  blooms  remain  in  good  condition 
a  considerable  time.  So  many  sorts  commence  to 
decay  rapidly  and  thus  give  to  the  cluster  a  very 
woe-begone  appearance.  The  very  double  Roses 
are  the  worst  to    grow   for  autumnal    beauty. 


Bertha  Kleman,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Eearlate, 
Harry  Kirk,  Warrior,  Lady  Ashtown,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  Lena,  Mme.  Paul  Varin-Bernier,  Mrs. 
Dudley  Cross,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Milner,  Chateau  de 
Clos  Vougeot,  Souvenir  of  Stella  (4ray,  Mme. 
Segond-Weber,  Mrs.  David  Jardine  and  many 
others.  There  are  two  special  groups  we  must 
not  overlook  when  making  our  plans  for  autumn 
display.  These  are  the  dwarf  Polyanthas  and. 
the  China  or  Monthly  Roses.  They  are  really 
indispensable,  and  full  of  charm  with  their 
exquisite  clusters  and  artistic  colours.  No 
one  can  afford  to  overlook  .such  as  A3chenbri>del, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Cuthush,  Rosel  Da.  h,  Phyllis, 
Eugenie  Lamesch,  Perle  d'Or  and  Canarienvogel 
among  the  Polyanthas,  and  Charlotte  Klemm, 
Comtesse  du  Cayla,  Arethusa,  Baronne  Piston  de 
St.  Cyr  and  Queen  Mab  among  the  Chinas. 

Just  a  word  in  conclusion,  and  that  is,  do  not 
be  afraid  to  plant  closely  if  an  effective  display 
is  desired.  From  15  inches  to  18  inches  is  ample 
space  for  two  or  three  years.  The  distance  apart 
can  be  increased  when  the  plants  are  trans- 
planted, as  they  should  be  periodically.  P. 
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G^RT>ENING      FOR     BEGINNERS, 


GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY   WEEK. 

THE  WINDOW  GARDEN.  —  I  am 
planting  small  shrubs  in  the  window- 
boxes  just  now ;  there  are  several 
subjects  that  answer  well  for  this 
purpose,  notably  the  golden-leaved 
Euonymus.  Bulbs  that  have  not 
been  planted  yet  should  be  dealt  with  without 
further  delay.     A  few  such  bulbs  yield  a  welcome 


TWO   rJOOD   POTS   OF  THE   PRETTY   CROCUS   BIFLOROUS. 


return  in  the  way  of  fragrant  blossoms  in  the 
spring.  Foliage  plants  indoors  will,  from  this 
time  forth,  need  more  care  iii  regard  to  watering. 
Tepid  water  should  be  applied  at  all  times  during 
the  winter  season,  and  the  plants  must  not  be 
watered  unless  the  soil  is  fairly  dry. 


The  Hardy  Flower  Garden.  —  While  the 
weather  remains  open,  there  are  many  things  to 
attend  to  in  these  quarters.  Dutch  and  other 
hardy  bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  it  is  full  late  for  this  work  already. 
Group  the  different  subjects  in  bold  masses  of 
one  variety  in  each  group,  as  this  is  far  more 
effective  than  planting  them  in  lines.  Observe 
the  same  rule  when  lifting  and  dividing  hardy 
perennials  and  biennials.  When  grouping  the 
different  subjects,  avoid 
crowding  them  in  the  colony ; 
instead,  allow  ample  space 
for  each  individual  plant  to 
do  justice  to  itself.  Those 
who  wish  to  have  a  bright 
display  in  the  garden  in  the 
spring  should  plant  at  once 
the  Primroses  and  Polyan- 
thuses, the  double  and  single- 
flowered  Arabis,  Forget-me- 
nots,  double  Daisies,  as  well 
as   the  beautiful  Aubrietias. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Con- 
servatory.—  Observe  the 
greatest  care  in  watering 
from  now  until  the  winter 
season  has  passed.  Water 
the  plants  only  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  and  be  quite  certain 
of  the  fact.  The  Primulas 
are  already  evolving  promis- 
ing trusses  of  blossom,  and 
for  this  reason  will  derive 
considerable  benefit  by  an 
occasional  application  of  weak  manure  water. 
The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Cine- 
rarias. I  am  just  potting  up  a  batch  of  Tube- 
roses and  a  few  other  late  bulbs,  and  the  last 
batch  of  Spiriea  japonica  is  receiving  this  atten- 
tion also.  D.  B.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. — So  few  beginners  appreciate 
the  real  value  of  the  Ivies.  Dwellers  in  and  around 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  so  often  desire 
to  cover  up  unsightly  walls  and  fences,  besides 
other  all  too  apparent  bare  spaces  in  the  garden. 
The  Ivy  in  variety  is  an  ideal  subject  for  this 
purpose  and  may  be  planted  at  the  present  time. 
Other  climbing  plants  may  also  be  planted  now, 
as  well  as  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  in  great  variety. 

The  Hardy  Fruit.  Garden. —Flanting,  lifting  ,  be  produced  if  reasonable  care 
and  root-pruning  will  occupy  much  time  now,  is  taken  over  the  work, 
and  the  results  amply  justify  this  work  being 
proceeded  with  before  the  hard  weather  sets  in. 
I  am  now  dealing  with  the  Raspberries,  cutting 
out  all  growths  that  bore  fruit  last  summer,  as 
well  as  weakly  shoots  of  the  past  season's  growth, 
retaining  only  the  strongest  shoots,  which  are 
securely  tied  to  stakes  or  to  trellis-work. 


THREE  GOOD  BULBS  FOR  POTS. 
Althouoh  the  work  of  potting  up  bulbs  for 
spring  flowering  should  have  been  finished 
several  weeks  ago,  it  may  still  be  performed 
where  circumstances  have  prevented  it  being 
done  earlier.  Such  good  results  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expected  from 
bulbs  potted  at  this  late  date, 
but  presentable   flowers   will 


where  the  Hyacintlis  are  growing.  A  dozen 
good  sorts  for  the  greenhouse,  all  of  which  can 
be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  are  :  While, 
La  Grandesse,  Leviathan  (tinted  blush)  and 
Mme.  van  der  Hoop  ;  rose,  Cardinal  Wiseman 
and  Moreno  ;  red.  General  Pelissier  and  Prince 
Albert  Victor  ;  blue.  King  of  the  Blues  ;  light 
blue,  Czar  Peter  and  Queen  of  the  Blues ; 
purple,  William  the  First ;  mauve.  Lord  Balfour ; 
and  yellow,  Yellowhammer.  All  the  above  are 
varieties  with  single  flowers. 

Crocus. — In  the  garden  the  Crocus  is  one  of 
the  earliest  bulbs  to  open  its  flowers  in  spring. 
By  growing  a  few  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or 
window,  the  delicate  blooms  will  open  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  those  outside.  Being  so 
easily  grown,  and  coming  up  year  after  year 
without  being  disturbed,  the  Crocus  has  for  years 
been  very  popular  in  small  gardens  ;  in  fact, 
before  the  bulbs  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips  became 
so  cheap  theCrocus  was  theprineipal  bulbous  plant 
grown  for  flowering  in  spring.  Pots  5  inches  in 
diameter  are  a  useful  size  to  employ.  Ordinary 
potting  soil,  such  as  that  used  for  Geraniums 
and  Fuchsias,  is  suitable  for  the  Crocus.  Having 
placed  a  few  broken  crocks  and  rough  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage,  till  it  up  to 
within  1|  inches  to  li  inches  of  the  top  with  the 
potting  compost,  making  the  whole  fairly  firm. 
Next  place  the  bulbs  on  the  soil ;  ten  bulbs 
is  about  the  average  number  to  place  in  each 
pot — seven  round  the  sides  and  three  in  the 
centre.  To  complete  the  potting  cover  the 
bulbs  with  soil,  leaving  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  half  an  inch  space  for  watering.  Subsequent 
treatment  consists  in  plunging  the  pots  outside 
for  a  time,  and  eventually  removing  them  to 
the  garden  frame  or  cool  greenhouse.  Water 
whenever  necessary,  especially  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots.  The  number  of  varieties  is 
numerous,  a  few  of  them  being  Mont  Blanc,  pure 
white ;  King  of  the  Blues,  dark  purple ;  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  large  white  flowers,  striped  lilac  ; 
Cloth  of  Gold,  rich  yellow ;  La  Majestueuse, 
white,  striped  purple  ;  and  Royal  Blue,  dark 
blue.  In  addition  to  the  above  sorts,  several 
species  of  Crocus  are  admirably  adapted  for 
growing  in  pots,  a  strong  point  in  their  favour 
being  that  they  flower  several  weeks  in  advance  of 


The  Vegetable  Garden. — As  opportunity  offers 
I  am  clearing  all  available  ground  of  exhausted 
vegetable  crops,  burning  or  burying  the  same  and 
trenching  the  quarters  in  drastic  fashion.  I  am 
incorporating  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  partially- 
decayed  manure.  In  gardens  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  cow  manure  should  be  applied  in 
heavy  dressings,  as  soil  of  this  character  is  quite 
voracious.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  land 
is  of  a  heavy  and  retentive  kind,  partially- 
decayed  horse  manure  applied  in  liberal  quantity 

A  dressing  of 


Hyacinths. — The  many  beau- 
tiful bedding  varieties  impart 
a  brilliant  colour  to  the  green- 
house in  early  spring.  The 
bulbs  may  be  potted  from 
September  to  November.  The 
soil  for  Hyacinths  should  be 
rich,  a  suitable  mixture  being 
loam,  leaf -mould,  well  decayed 
manure  and  coarse  sand.  Place 
one  bulb  in  a  5-inoh  pot,  or 
three  bulbs  in  (i-inoh  or  7-inch 
pots,  according  to  the  size. 
Make  the  soil  firm  in  the  pot, 
leaving  the  top  of  the  bulb 
just  protruding  above  the 
surface.  Water  each  pot  and 
plunge  in  a  bed  of  ashes  or 
Cocoanut  fibre   for  six  weeks. 


will  assist  to  lighten  the  same.     __    

lime  or  ashes  resulting  from  burning  the  rubbish  Hero  the  bulbs  will  root  freely, 
of  the  garden  will  further  assist  in  rendering  when  the  pots  can  be  moved 
heavy  soils  more  congenial.  Cover  the  tops  of  into  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse 
the  ridges  of  Celery  with  boards  or  littery  matter  ;  or  frame.  Very  little  fire-heat 
at  the  first  approach  of  frosty  weather.  I  should   be   used  in  the  house 


THREE   POTS   OK  THE   PAVEU   WHITE   NARCISSUS,    ONE   OF   THE 
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the  varieties.  Four  of  the  best  are  C.  biflorus, 
white,  striped  black  (the  variety  illustrated)  ;  C. 
chrysaiithus,  yellow  ;  C.  Imperatii,  violet,  fawn 
and  black  ;  and  C.  Sieberii,  purple. 

Paper  White  Narcissus. — Both  for  cutting  in 
midwinter  for  room  decoration  and  as  a  pot 
plant  in  the  greenhouse,  the  fragrant  pure  white 
flowers  of  the  Paper  White  Narcissus  are  highly 
prized.  The  bulbs  are  cheap,  9d.  tu  Is.  per 
dozen  being  the  average  price  for  good  bulbs. 
Many  of  these  will  send  up  two  flower-spikes,  a 
few  three.  Provided  there  is  a  little  manure  in 
the  soil,  that  used  for  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums 
will  do  equally  well  for  Narcissi.  Place  three 
bulbs  in  a  pot .')  inches  in  diameter  and  four  or 
five  bulbs  in  pots  (i  inches  across.  Cover  about 
two-thirds  of  the  bulbs  with  soil  pressed  only 
moderately  firm.  Those  who  0013-  grow  their 
bulbs  to  obtain  flowers  for  cutting  will  find  it 
much  less  trouble  to  cultivate  them  in  boxes 
3  inches  or  4  inches  in  depth.  Place  the  pots  or 
boxes  outside  and  cover  to  a  depth  of  4  inches 
with  old  ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre.  Examine 
them  in  about  a  month,  and,  when  the  pots  are 
nicely  filled  with  roots,  remove  the  bulbs  to  a 
frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  shading  the  yellow 
growths  till  they  become  green.  They  may  then 
be  brought  into  the  warm  greenhouse  and  gently 
forced,  or  if  in  a  cool  house  the  flowers  will 
be  rather  longer  in  making  their  appearance. 
Paper  White  Narcissi  require  plenty  of  water 
throughout  the  growing  season.  As  soon  as  the 
flower-spikes  show,  weak  manure  water  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  them. 


CHICORY    OR    WITLOOF. 
This  excellent  and  wholesome  salad  is  not  very 
extensively  grown  in  this  country,  but  on  the 
Continent  it  is  a  great  favourite.     It  is  a  splendid 


subject  for  supplying  salad 
material  in  midwinter  when 
little  else  is  available,  and  for 
this  reason  should  be  included 
in  every  good  garden.  On  the 
Continent,  too,  the  blanched 
leaves  are  frequently  cooked 
and  served  as  a  vegetable.  It 
is  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  rows 
12  inches  apart  in  the  open  at 
the  end  of  May.  Thin  the 
seedlings  early  to  (5  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Cultural 
requirements  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  will 
consist  in  hoeing  between  tha 
rows  to  keep  down  any  weeds 
that  appear.  The  plants  will 
grow  in  almost  any  well- 
worked  soil,  but  prefer  that 
of  rather  a  heavy  nature. 

At  the  end  of  the  autumn 
the  roots  will  rather  resemble 
Parsnips,  and  will  then  and 
onwards  through  the  winter 
be  ready  for  blanching.  A 
very  simple  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  procure  a  deep  wooden 
box,  such  as  a  Tate  sugar 
chest,  place  2  inches  of  soil  in 
the  bottom,  then  stand  the 
roots,  after  removing  the  old 
leaves,  in  an  upright  po;  ition 
and  3  inches  apart  each  way 
on  this  soil.  As  the  work 
proceeds  fill  in  with  light  soil, 
Cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  or  leaf- 
soil  to  within  1  inch  of  the 
crowns  of  the  roots.  When 
the  box  is  full  give  one  water- 
ing through  a  fine-rosed  can, 
cover  the  box  over  with  mats 
to  exclude  all  light,  and  place 
in  a  greenhouse  where  the 
temperature  ranges  from  45" 
to  .55°.  New  leaves  will 
soon  be  formed,  and  as  they  are  produced  in 
the  dark  will  be  beautifully  blanched.  Water 
will  not  be  required  during  the  time  the  roots  are 
in  the  warm  temperature.  When  about  4  inches 
to  fi  inches  long  the  leaves  are  out  and  served  in 
any  manner  desired.  A  second  crop  can  be 
obtained  from  the  same  crowns,  but  the  leaves 
will  be  small.  After  being  thus  forced  the 
old  roots  are  useless  and  may  be  thrown 
away. 


THE   CUI.T1VATI()N   (IF  WATERCRESS. 

ALTHori:H  this  most  popular  salad  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  a  moist  and  shady  corner  of  the 
garden,  the  resulting  heads  are  strong  and  of  poor 
flavour,  and  its  culture  thus  is  not  advised.  Those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  running 
stream  of  clear  spring  water  may,  however,  easily 
secure  an  abundant  supply  of  first-class  material 
with  but  little  trouble.  Boards  on  edge  should  be 
inserted  across  the  stream  at  distances  of  about 
6  feet,  so  as  to  check  the  current  and  ensure  a 
depth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  water.  In  the 
bottom  place  a  1-inch-thiok  layer  of  clean  road 
sand,  and  in  this  dibble  the  pieces  of  plant. 
Young  shoots  easily  root,  and  if  any  trouble  is 
experienced  in  procuring  plants,  bunches  of  Water- 
cress purchased  from  the  greengrocer  will  answer 
very  well.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Weeds  must  be  rooted  out  as  they  appear.  Cut 
the  heads  just  under  the  water,  then  others  will 
quickly  appear.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  run 
to  seed.  It  is  a  good  plan  each  spring  to  thin 
out  the  growths,  discarding  old  and  straggling 
ones  and  retaining  the  compact  and  robust  shoots. 
If  the  boards  ad\ised  above  are  firmly  fixed  they 
are  useful  for  placing  stout  planks  upon,  so  that 
the  Watercress  can  begathered  with  comparative 
comfort. 


THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 


Chrysanthemums  after  Flowering.  —  The 
utility  of  Chrysanthemums  for  culture  in  town 
greenhouses  has  been  repeatedly  proved  to 
demonstration,  and  one  has  only  to  visit  the 
homes  of  many  amateur  gardeners  to  find  to 
what  a  remarkable  degree  of  excellence  the 
blooms  may  bfe  brought  in  circumstances  which 
are  the  very  reverse  of  favourable.  The  plants 
provide  their  grower  with  occupation  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  year,  for  before  the  blooms  are 
past  for  one  season  cuttings  must  be  prepared  for 
insertion  to  produce  plants  for  tlie  following 
year.  As  soon  as  they  have  finished  flowering 
the  stems  should  be  cut  down  to  within  9  inches 
or  1  foot  of  the  pot,  and  the  soil  must  never  be 
permitted  to  become  dry  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
must  be  watered  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
for  the  object  now  is  to  develop  fine  sucker 
growths  from  which  cuttings  will  be  made  in  due 
course.  Small  pots,  each  providing  accommo- 
dation for  one  cutting,  should  be  crocked  and 
filled  with  soil  consisting  of  three  parts  of  sound 
loam,  one  part  of  sweet  leaf-mould,  and  one-tenth 
part  of  sharp  sand,  and  the  base  of  the  cutting 
must  in  all  eases  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
bored  for  it.  The  soil  should  be  made  pleasantly 
moist,  and  the  pots  can  be  placed  in  a  case  in  the 
greenhouse  or  even  in  a  cold  frame  ;  but,  in  the 
latter  event,  more  than  usual  care  must  be  exer- 
cised both  in  ventilating  and  watering  in  order 
to  guard  against  damping. 

Lii.iDM  AORATn.Ai. — The  Golden-rayed  Lily  of 
.Japan  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  superb  family 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  fortunately  it  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  lor  cultivation  in  our  town 
homes.  At  the  present  time  magnificent  British- 
grown  bulbs  are  procurable  which,  if  correctly 
potted  and  managed,  will  produce  splendid  blooms 
in  the  spring.  They  are  rather  more  expensive 
than  the  imported  bulbs  ofi'ered  in  the  spring, 
but  they  seldom  suffer  from  disease  and  invari- 
ably give  superior  flowers,  so  that  they  are  really 
the  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  A  compost  of  three 
parts  of  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  of  thoroughly 
decayed  leaf-mould  and  one  part  of  rotted 
manure,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
mass  open,  answers  admirably.  The  crocking  of 
the  pot  must  be  carefully  done,  but  the  depth  of 
drainage  material  must  not  be  great,  as  low 
potting,  to  afford  ample  space  for  subsequent  top- 
dressings,  is  most  desirable.  A  little  moss  should 
be  put  over  the  erooks,  then  a  thin  layer  of  soil, 
and  finally  a  layer  of  sand  for  the  bulb  to  rest 
upon.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed  the  bulb  is 
set  in  position,  coarse  sand  is  scattered  over  and 
round  it,  and  sufficient  soil  is  used  to  just  cover 
the  top.  A  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil 
finishes  the  operation.  As  growth  advances, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  top-dressings  of  rich 
compost,  for  if  this  is  kept  pleasantly  moist  it 
will  encourage  the  formation  of  stem-roots,  by 
the  aid  of  whioli  the  plants  will  feed  freely  and 
bring  far  greater  satisfaction  to  the  grower.  If 
the  potting  has  been  done  so  high  that  layers  of 
compost  cannot  be  added  in  the  manner  suggested, 
zinc  collars  should  be  fitted  inside  the  rims  and 
reach  3  inches  or  4  inches  above  them,  and  the 
increased  space  available  can  then  be  filled  with 
the  compost  for  the  stem-roots. 

Planting  Ivy. — The  smaller,  ornamental- 
leaved  Ivies  are  excellent  plants  for  covering  the 
walls  and  fences  of  town  gardens,  and  the  present 
is  probably  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  for 
planting.  If  possible,  loam  should  be  provided, 
so  that  the  plants  shall  have  every  chance  from 
the  start ;  but  if  this  is  unavailable  and  the 
ordinary  soil  is  poor,  some  sweet  manure  must 
be  added.  Firm  planting  is  imperative  and 
the  soil  should  be  heavily  watered  as  soon  as 
the  work  is  finished.  Subsequently  frequent 
syringings  of  the  stems  will  keep  them  plump 
and  fresh,  and  the  plants  will  make  grand 
progress  in  the  growing  period  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Horace  J.  Wrioht. 
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Pleasure  Grounds. 

PROCEED  with  the  planting  of  shrubs 
and  trees  as  the  weather  permits.  In 
planting,  it  is  very  often  necessary 
to  trench  the  groiind,  even  if  plants 
are  shallow  rooted.  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  should  be  planted  in 
quantity,  and  the  soil  need  not  be  all  peat  if  the 
ground  is  prepared  by  digging  it  three  good  spits 
deep,  keeping  the  top  spit  on  the  surface  and 
breaking  it  up  as  fine  as  possible.  The  material 
for  planting  in  should  consist  of  a  small  quantity 
of  peat,  a  like  quantity  of  leaf-soil  (one  year  old), 
some  sand  or  road  grit  and  some  well-rotted 
cow  manure.  When  planting,  place  a  good 
sliovelful  on  the  bottom  of  the  sliallow  hole  and 
fill  m  around  the  roots  with  three  parts  of  the 
mixture  to  one  of  the  soil.  Plant  as  shallow  as 
possible  and  ram  the  soil  quite  firm  around  the 
plant. 

Conifers  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  that  are  being 
planted  or  lifted  are  much  benefited  by  a  little 
good  material  being  used,  and  when  planted  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  mulch  with  leaf -soil.  This 
keeps  the  frost  from  the  roots  and  gradually 
yields  to  the  soil  some  plant  food. 
Alpine  Garden. 
Wateh  for  small  bulbs  making  new  growth, 
and  set  traps  for  slugs  and  put  black  cotton  over 
pet  plants  that  the  birds  attack.  When  plants 
have  outgrown  the  space  allotted  to  them,  it  is 
best  to  bieak  them  up  and  replant,  at  the  same 
time  using  some  fresh  soil,  which  should  be  well 
rammed  into  the  little  crevices,  as  the  tiny  roots 
of  rock  plants  always  search  for  moisture. 

Cover  over  to  keep  from  wet  Androsace 
Chumbyii,  A.  sarnientosa  and  A.  villosa,  or  they 
w  ill  suddenly  damp  off.  A  few  of  these  should 
always  be  kept  in  the  alpine  house  or  in  dry 
frames  ;  have  some  protecting  material  in  readi- 
ness for  any  plants  that  may  require  it. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale  that  is  intended  for  forcing  should  now 
be  taken  up  and  the  ground  trenched  so  that  all 
the  roots  are  cleared  away,  and  in  this  process 
save  all  the  long,  straight  roots  to  form  cut- 
tings. The  roots  must  be  from  (j  inches  to 
8  inches  long,  and  the  top  of  tlie  root  be  cut 
square  and  the  bottom  obliquely.  These  will 
callus  over  and  make  heads  during  the  winter. 
Those  crowns  that  are  left  for  late  use  should 
have  a  shovelful  of  ashes  (coal)  placed  over  them  ; 
this  will  keep  slugs  away. 

Forcing.  —  Force  now  Rhubarb,  Chicory, 
Dandelion  and  Mustard  and  Cress.  Some  of 
each  should  be  put  into  the  forcing-house  every 
week,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  constant  supply. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Lose  no  opportunity  in  getting  on  with  the 
lifting  and  planting  of  fruit  trees,  and  also  start 
pruning.  See  that  no  woolly  aphis  exists.  If  its 
presence  be  detected,  go  round  with  some  methy- 
lated spirit  and  with  a  stiff  brush  paint  the 
insects  ;  this  will  kill  them.  Spray  all  the  trees 
with  Richards's  .\L  All  Wash.  I  have  used  this 
for  some  time  and  find  nothing  better,  and  the 
bark  of  the  trees  is  well  preserved.  Jivery 
portion  of  the  tree  must  be  done. 

Fruil-room . — If  all  the  fruit  be  now  gathered, 
look  over  all  early  varieties  and  eject  those  that 
are  unsound  ;  but  the  less  the  fruits  are  handled 
the  better.  Keep  plenty  of  air  on  to  dispose  of 
moisture.  Label  all  the  varieties  bo  that  each 
sort  can  be  found  at  a  glance. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

LeojMrdelee,  Horsham,  Susaex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Choisya  tern  ATA.— Considering  what  a  beautiful 
plant  this  is  when  it  does  well,  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  grown.  The  flowers  and 
foliage  both  have  a  rather  pleasant  scent  and 
are  welcome  for  cutting.  The  best  place  to 
flower  it  is  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  is  one  of  the 
plants  that  so  easily  strike  root  that  nurserymen 
can  always  supply  it ;  but  it  required  to  be  propa- 
gated at  home,  now  is  the  time  to  take  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  shoots  and  place  them  singly 
in  pots  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame. 

Orchids. 
Winter  Trtatrntiit  of  Cnloqi/nes.— Some  growers 
complain  of  not  being  able  to  keep  the  bulbs  of 
Ci:elog3me  cristata  plump  from  autumn  to  spring. 
The  chief  reason,  doubtless,  is  attempting  to  keep 
the  plants  in  an  almost  root-dry  condition,  which 
invariably  ends  in  shrivelling.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
attempt  anything  like  dryness  at  the  roots,  and 
a  frequent  supply  of  water  should  be  given. 
Some  who  keep  the  roots  dry  give  quite  a  cool- 
house  treatment  during  winter,  and,  of  course,  in 
such  quarters  root  moisture  would  soon  work 
mischief.  The  beat  and  safest  temperature,  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  moisture  recommended,  is 
one  of  about  60"  at  night. 

Hardy  Fruits. 
The  weather  has  been  very  open  and  mild,  just 
what  is  required  by  those  who  have  a  consider- 
able amount  of  planting  to  do,  and  all  that  is 
required  in  that  way  with  home-grown  stock  is, 
or  should  be,  now  completed,  but  with  bought-in 
stock  the  case  is  different,  as  one  has  to  wait 
until  the  nurseryman  is  ready  to  send,  and  as 
there  have  been  no  frosts  sufficiently  severe  to 
influence  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  chances  are  that 
orders  given  will  not  have  been  dealt  with  so 
early  as  usual.  The  most  one  can  do  is  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  prepared  to  deal  with  the  trees 
when  they  come  to  hand. 

yigs. — To  make  certain  of  a  crop  of  outdoor 
Figs,  protection  of  the  wood  is  necessary,  and 
to  this  end  the  branches  should  now  be  unfastened 
from  the  wall,  tied  loosely  into  bunches  and 
brought  down  as  low  as  possible  into  a  position 
where  they  can  be  conveniently  covered  with 
some  dry  material,  such  as  Bracken,  over  which 
some  old  Russian  mats  may  be  lightly  bound. 
The  branches  should  then  be  fastened  securely 
either  to  the  wall  or  to  stakes,  but  the  nearer 
they  can  be  brought  to  the  wall  the  more  shelter 
they  will  get  from  rain,  and  the  protecting 
materials  should  always  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Endii-e. — It  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  Endive 
out  on  wet,  exposed  borders  after  this  date, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  curled  varieties. 
With  repeated  rains  and  frosts  the  centres  soon 
get  crippled  and  practically  spoiled.  Any  surplus 
plants  of  the  latter  section  still  out  of  doors  may 
be  blanched  where  they  stand  by  simply  covering 
them  with  flower-pots  or  by  placing  broad  slates 
flat  on  them  when  in  a  perfectly  dry  state.  In 
lifting  the  ordinary  broad-leaved  plants,  see  that 
they  are  quite  dry  ;  then  tie  up  each  plant  with 
a  piece  of  matting  in  order  to  prevent  any  soil 
finding  its  way  into  the  centres. 

Flower  Garden. 

RosLS.  —  Hedge  Briars  for  budding  next 
summer  should  be  planted  without  delay.  Trim 
and  plant  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  hedgerows.  When  trimming,  leave  on 
every  bit  of  fibrous  root ;  but  the  old,  stumpy 
root  may  be  reduced.  Burnt  earth  and  garden 
refuse  should  be  freely  used  in  the  soil  when 
planting  Briars.  T.   B.  Field. 

(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Bemers. ) 

AehwelUiwrpe,   Norwich. 


NEW     PLANTS. 

Cypripedium  Dante  magnificum. — This  is  one 
of  the  highly.coloured  section,  and  forms  a  very 
beautiful  addition.  The  large  dorsal  sepal  is 
beautifully  shaped,  being  narrow  at  the  base  and 
spreading  rapidly  towards  the  apex.  The  white 
ground  is  very  heavily  striped  and  blotched  dull 
crimson,  with  some  green  at  the  base.  The 
petals  and  lip  are  of  the  usual  shape,  the  green 
ground  colour  being  heavily  overlaid  with  glossy 
brownish  crimson.  Shown  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.     Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  Fahia  CooLioniw.—A  very  beautiful 
and  refined-looking  flower  of  medium  size.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white  and  ot  the  usual 
shape,  the  labellum  being  large  and  beautifully 
coloured.  The  interior  is  bright  carmine,  with 
a  narrow  white  margin,  this  extending  well  into 
the  throat  and  there  suffusing  with  the  richest 
yellow.  Outside,  the  pale  carmine  and  yellow 
colours  are  delicately  veined  with  white.  Shown 
by  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne.     Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  Clarkim  intensa.— This  is  a  highly- 
improved  form  ot  the  well-known  C.  Clarkise,  the 
colours  of  sepals,  petals  and  labellum  being  much 
richer  than  in  the  type.  Shown  by  Mr.  L. 
de  Rothschild,  Actdn.     Award  of  merit. 

Sophro-Cattleya  Doris.— This  is  at  once  the 
largest  and  brightest  member  of  this  bi-generic 
family,  and  is  fully  worthy  of  the  high  honour 
conferred  on  it.  The  flowers  are  of  the  usual 
shape,  but  large  and  of  good  substance.  The 
general  colour  is  a  vivid  orange  scarlet,  this  in 
the  labellum  being  suffused  with  very  rich  golden 
yellow.  The  plant  shown  was  carrying  four 
fully-developed  flowers  and  appeared  to  be  of  a 
vigorous  character.  Shown  by  Mr.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Woodford.     First-class  certificate. 

Niphrolepis  amahilis.—A  very  handsome  new 
Fern  with  gracefully  arching  fronds  some 
•2  feet  in  length.  The  compoundly  forked  or 
tasselled  side  pinnules  are  of  the  multiceps  form 
and  render  the  new-comer  distinctly  pleasing  and 
beautiful.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sons, 
Lower  Edmonton.     First-class  certificate. 

jfephrolepis  rujescens  Mayii  ornata.—A  very 
striking  and  distinct  form  of  this  well-known 
species,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Fern 
tribe.  Shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons, 
Edmonton.     Award  of  merit. 

Beuonia  Clibran's  Pink.— A  very  charming 
addition  to  the  winter-flowering  section  ot 
Begonias,  and  one  likely  to  become  immensely 
popular  by  reason  of  its  delightful  habit  of 
growtli  and  the  profusion  of  large,  pure  salmon 
pink  blossoms  which  adorn  the  plant.  Little 
more  than  15  inches  high  when  shown,  the  plant 
develops  a  large  head  of  blossoms  above  the 
handsome  leafy  growth,  which  constitutes  so 
admirable  a  setting  to  the  flowers.  The  variety 
possesses  the  merit  of  great  charm,  combined 
with  an  ever-popular  shade  of  colour  and 
absolute  distinctness  from  all  existing  varieties. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire.     Award  of  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Purity  (Japanese).— A  pure 
white  variety  of  large  exhibition  size  and  fulness, 
the  drooping  florets  giving  the  bloom  a  very 
handsome  appearance. 

Chrysanthemum  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes  (Japanese). 
A  pure  yellow  variety,  good  in  colour,  florets  of 
medium  width  and  drooping,  the  flower-head 
almost  a  counterpart  of  the  last  named  in  form. 
A  handsome  variety  of  good  finish.  Both  came 
from  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Shanklin,  and  each 
obtained  an  award  ot  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Sylvia  Slade  (Single).— The 
flower  is  ot  large  size,  and  the  florets,  which  are 
coloured  a  reddish  carmine,  are  encircled  with 
pure  white  at  the  base,  thus  rendering  the  variety 
most  distinct. 

Clirysanthemum  B.  F.  Felton  (Decorative).— 
Colour  intense  golden,  very  rich  and  telling,  and 
the  flower-heads  are  borne  on  stout  and  stiff  stems. 
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Chrysanthemum  Hetty  Wdla  (Decorative).— A 
pleasing  and  distinct  variety,  in  which  the  pre- 
dominating colour  shades  are  pink  and  bronze. 
These  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  William  Wells 
and  Co..  Limited,  Merstham,  and  each  obtained 
an  award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  shown  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  inst.,  when 
the  awards  were  made. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 

NOVEMBER. 


FLOWERS    FOR    A    SMALL    GREEN 
HOUSE    IN    WINTER. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Pri^e   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Pri«e  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  PtUe  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  07i    the  above 
subject. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Gabdbn,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
essays  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Monday,  November  30.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Gabdbn  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


The  Glastonbury  Thorn. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bragge  of  Sadborow,  Chard,  sends 
a  flowering  spray  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn. 
He  writes  :  "  My  Glastonbury  Thorn  has  always 
blossomed  hitherto  on  Old  Christmas  Day  ;  but 
this  year,  by  way  of  a  change,  it  is  now  (the 
7th  inst.)  in  full  bloom.     I  enclose  a  branch.'' 


Flowers  from  North  Devon. 
As  evidence  of  the  mild  weather  experienced 
on  the  beautiful  coast  of  North  Devon,  Mr.  R. 
Nethercott  sends  some  flowers  cut  from  the  open 
garden.  Among  them  are  some  lovely  Sweet 
Peas  of  many  shades  of  colour.  Although 
lacking  somewhat  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  earlier 
season,  they  are  still  very  effective.  Very  pretty 
were  the  varieties  of  that  useful  annual  Del- 
phinium Consolida,  with  rose-pink  and  purple- 
blue  flowers.  The  Potentilla,  which  was  raised 
from  seed  collected  in  the  Himalayas,  is  P. 
nepalensis,  an  old  favourite  in  gardens  with  its 
deep  crimson  flowers.  It  is  also  known  as  P. 
formosa,  and  while  most  of  the  forms  of  it  are 
of    somewhat    straggling    growth,    there    is    a 


compact  little  variety  in  cultivation  called  P. 
nepalensis  var.  nana  with  somewhat  lighter- 
coloured  flowers.  The  typical  plant  is  closely 
allied  to  that  other  garden  favourite,  P.  argyro- 
phjUa,  from  the  same  region,  and  seedlings 
spring  up  spontaneously  round  old  flowering 
plants.  Salvia  farinacea  is  an  interesting,  if  not 
particularly  showy,  plant.  It  is  a  native  of 
Texas,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  over  half 
a  century.  Growing  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet, 
it  is  of  branching  habit,  with  smallish  ovate 
leaves  and  long,  interrupted  inflorescences  of 
violet-blue  flowers.  The  noticeable  feature  of 
the  plant  is  the  densely  white  tomentose  calyx, 
which  is  sometimes  tinged  with  violet.  It  may 
be  raised  from  seed  sown  indoors  in  March,  and, 
after  planting  out,  soon  comes  into  flower,  lasting 
till  cut  down  by  frost.  Except  in  warmer 
localities,  it  seldom  sets  seed  ;  but  plants  may  be 
kept  through  the  winter  by  means  of  cuttings 
struck  in  the  autumn. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.—?'/**;  Editor  intends 
to  make  Thk  Cakdkn  hrlpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
nssisfanrr,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  majf 
br,  mill  irith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Ati.'<i(rr.s  to  Correspondents''  column.  All  commitniva- 
tions  should  he  clearly  and  concisely  loritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  30,  Taclstock  Street,  Commit  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  seht  to  the  Publisher, 
The  name  and  addresti  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Protecting    Tulip      bulbs     from 

mice  (fi.  I).  T.). — Red-leading  the  bulbs 
should  certainly  prevent  the  mice  from  taking 
them.  Moisten  the  bulbs,  then  roll  them  in  the 
lead  so  as  to  thoroughly  coat  them  with  it.  Red 
lead  will  not  injure  the  bulbs. 

Bulbs  in  g^PaSS  [West  Sussex).— We 
presume  the  bulbs  are  in  woodland  grass  where 
the  soil  is  deep  or  of  a  strong  character,  and 
therefore  promotes  excessive  vigour  in  the  coarser 
types  of  grasses.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  mow  the  grass  until  the  moment  the 
growths  of  the  plants  appear,  or  in  certain 
circumstances  you  may  cut  away  the  roots  of  the 
grasses — the  more  vigorous  ones  in  particular — 
as  late  as  January,  by  skimming  the  surface  with 
a  sharp  turfing  iron.  This  is,  of  course,  a  some- 
what drastic  measure  on  the  face  of  it,  but  you 
would  find  plenty  of  living  roots  remained  to 
supply  a  fresh  sward  in  good  time.  In  certain 
instances,  where  much  coarse  herbage  obtained, 
you  could  fire  it  during  the  late  autumn  months  ; 
but  we  could  not  advise  you  to  do  this  without 
knowing  at  what  depth  the  bulbs  were  originally 
planted.  Your  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
length  of  time  over  which  your  bulbs  would 
flower. 

Violets  wrlth  diseased  leaves  (.V.  E.  /?.).— 
You  should  spray  your  Violets  with  a  solution  of  paraffin 
emulsion  or  arsenate  of  lead,  3oz.  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
Wet  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  upper.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Lychnis  chalcedonlca  (C.  L.).  —  Tlie  above 
species  of  Lychnis  is  not  a  difficult  plant  to  gi-ow  by  any 
means,  but  it  has  a  decided  preference  for  rather  strong, 
moisture-holding  soils.  As  yours  appears  to  be  of  the 
opposite  nature,  this  is  probably  the  reason  of  the  failure. 
If  you  raise  seedli  ga  of  the  plant  quite  freely,  and  arrange 
these  about  8  inches  asunder  in  a  group  of  any  size 
required,  you  may  have  better  success.  By  deeply  digging 
out  the  soil  and  introducing  at  il  inches  deep  a  heavy  layer 
of  cow  manure,  you  should  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
growing  this  plant,  even  in  light  soils.  Old  plants  that 
have  been  divided  are  not  usually  a  success  ;  but  seedlings 
have  much  vigour.    Sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  thinly  in 


drills,  and  when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high  trans- 
plant them  to  their  permanent  places. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Sowings  annuals  and  perennials 

in  cold  irame  (Alan). — Many  annual  and 
perennial  subjects  may  be  sown  now  and  grown 
on  in  a  cold  frame,  particularly  such  as  Antir- 
rhinums, Canterbury  Bells,  Carnations,  Digitalis, 
Eschscholtzias,  ornamental  Grasses  of  sorts, 
Linums,  Lupines,  Malvas,  Pentstemons,  Poten- 
tillas,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses  and  Stocks.  Sweet 
Peas  sown  in  a  frame  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
spring  when  frosts  are  over,  and  will  flower 
sooner  than  those  sown  out  of  doors. 

Cacti  culture  (W.  E.  B.).— The  only 
book  on  Cacti  we  care  to  recommend  you  is 
"  Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs,"  by  W.  Watson, 
curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew, 
price  per  post,  .5s.  4d.  The  book  is  of  a  com- 
plete character  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 
As  to  Cacti  growers,  there  are  very  few  ;  these 
plants  have  a  very  limited  sale.  You  will  get 
well  served  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  as  they  have  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  all  varieties.  The  firm  would,  on 
application,  no  doubt  send  you  a  list  of  their 
collection.  The  book  is  published  by  Upoott 
Gill,  Strand. 

Tpeatment  ofVallota  puppupea  (.v.  .v.  B.  D.). 
This  plant  should  be  encouraged  to  make  its  growth  now, 
and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  given  a  good  light  position 
in  the  greenhouse  and  be  watered  when  necessary.  If  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  a  little  weak  manure  water 
occasionally  will  be  of  service.  AA'ith  this  treatment 
the  plants  will  grow  freely  and  build  up  good  bulbs  for 
next  year's  display.  Though  the  plants  are  to  be  watered 
when  necessary,  you  will,  of  course,  understand  that  even 
if  growing  freely  they  will  not  need  the  same  amount  of 
water  as  In  the  summer  when  moisture  dries  up  so  quickly. 
VallOLas  are  rather  apt  to  lose  a  few  of  their  leaves 
immediately  after  flowering,  but  their  place  is  quickly 
taken  by  others,  that  is  if  the  roots  are  in  good  condition. 
With  regard  to  the  Hippeastrum,  you  may  gradually  lessen 
the  water  supply,  but  as  it  was  a  seedling  so  recently  it 
must  not  be  dried  otf  altogether.  It  should  in  the  winter 
be  kept  in  a  structure  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  .">0^ 
to  00*.  and  be  given  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil 
slightly  moist.  By  the  month  of  February  additional 
water  may  with  advantage  be  given.  Next  year,  as  the 
bulb  will  be  much  larger,  it  may  be  safely  kept  dry  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January.  As  your  plant  is 
in  a  (iinch  pot,  it  is  not  likely  to  need  repotting,  but  when 
required  this  may  be  carried  out  just  as  the  plants  are 
ready  to  start  in  the  new  year. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose  foliagre  diseased  (Rev.  O.  B.  B.). 

Your  Roses  have  a  bad  attack  of  the  orange  rust. 
Rose  growers  do  not  piy  much  heed  to  this 
fungus,  as  it  rarely  appears  until  after  the  first 
blooming  and  is  usually  confined  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  group.  All  the  same,  it  is  very 
unsightly  and  doubtless  weakening  to  the  plants 
for  them  to  prematurely  lose  their  foliage.  You 
can  only  pick  the  leaves  up  and  burn  them,  and 
next  spring,  as  soon  as  new  growths  appear, 
spray  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium. 
If  you  observe  any  of  the  rust  on  the  wood, 
paint  the  spots  with  methylated  spirits  and 
water  in  equal  parts. 

Perpetual  -  floweringr     Crimson 

Rambler  (Captain  C.  F.  0.).— The  new 
variety  Flower  of  Fairfield  has  been  highly 
recommended,  but  we  have  not  yet  flowered  it 
ourselves,  therefore  cannot  pass  any  opinion  upon 
it.  If  you  desire  something  new  in  the  way  of 
ramblers  try  Goldfinch  and  Tausendschon,  or 
Delight  and  White  Dorothy,  or  Paradise  and 
Joseph  Billiard.  All  of  these  are  very  lovely, 
and  each  pair  would  flower  about  the  same  time. 
If  you  desire  Roses  of  continuous  flowering  pro- 
pensities the  following  would  be  best :  Alister 
Stella  Gray,  Longworth  Rambler,  Griiss  an 
Teplitz,  Rosette  de  Legion  d'Honneur,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carrit-re,  Belle  Vischysoise  and  Trier. 

Climbing  Roses  for  a  greenhouse 

(W.  H.,  Rhyl). — It  you  desire  strong-growing 
Roses  for  your  purpose  that  will  give  you  some 
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good  buttonhole  blooms,  the  following  would  be 
very  suitable  :  Climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Climbing  Niphetos,  Climbing  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant  and  Climbing  Liberty.  If  you  have 
a  rather  small  greenhouse  and  desire  a  con- 
tinuous production  of  buds,  a  selection  should  be 
made  from  the  less  vigorous  sorts,  such  as  Lady 
Roberts,  Bridesmaid,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  and 
Richmond.  These  could  be  grown  in  large  pots 
and  placed  on  the  front  stage  and  trained  up  the 
roof.  In  a  year  or  two  the  roof  will  be  partly 
covered  with  a  rich  growth.  What  are  known 
as  extra-sized  plants  grown  in  pots  would  give 
you  the  beat  results. 

Rose  Gpuss  an  Teplitz  with  extra  dark 
blooms  (Cn<r  L!ndticlil).~Vfe  think  this  is  the  effect 
of  very  bright  sunshine  :  in  fact,  some  of  the  petals  seemed 
almost  burnt.  We  should  say  the  colouring  arises  from 
either  the  above-named  cause  or  your  soil  has  a  special 
influence  upon  the  Rose.  This  frequently  happens.  Some 
varieties  are  scarcely  recognisable  when  grown  in  different 
soils. 

Rose  follag'e  turning  bpown  (D.  B.  Alhrork). 
The  foliage  sent  has  been  attacked  with  the  Rose  slug- 
worm.  It  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  sawflies,  and  it 
devours  the  upper  skin  of  the  Rose  leaf  and  makes  the 
latter  eventually  turn  brown  and  shrivel  up.  The  slug- 
worm  can  be  killed  by  spraying  the  bushes  with  Hellebore 
Wash,  and  in  winter  you  should  have  the  surface  soil 
beneath  the  plants  burnt  and  fresh  soil  put  in  its  place. 

Potting  up  standapd  Roses  ())'.  //.  ,S'.).— 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  potting  and  re- 
potting of  standard  Roses.  Do  not  on  any  account  put 
them  into  pots  too  large  to  save  trouble  in  repotting.  A 
pot  Rose,  be  it  standard  or  dwarf,  should  never  be  repotted 
until  it  needs  it,  and  that  is  when  its  pot  is  full  of  roots. 
We  should  say  you  would  require  9-inch  pots  the  flrat 
season  ;  these  are  known  as  lU's.  The  next  year,  if  the 
plants  need  repotting,  give  them  a  size  larger,  and  so  on 
until  you  have  them  in  13-inch  and  15-inch  pots.  You 
will  probably  not  need  to  exceed  this.  The  varieties  you 
name  will  do  very  well  in  pots.  Be  careful  to  use  some 
good  compost,  consisting  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam  and 
one  part  old  manure  well  broken  up.  A  6-inch  pot  of  bone- 
meal  should  be  added  to  a  barrow-load  of  compost.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  give  the  bone-meal  after  the  trees  have 
been  established  twelve  months  ;  then  it  is  applied  to  the 
surface  and  just  pricked  into  the  soil.  After  the  trees  are 
potted  in  October,  they  should  be  kept  outdoors  until 
frost  threatens.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  them  entirely 
outdoors  the  first  year,  but  if  you  desire  to  bring  them 
into  the  greenhouse  they  must  only  be  given  a  very 
moderate  temperature  at  first.  When  roots  are  active 
and  new  shoots  are  growing  rapidly,  more  heat  may  then 
be  given.  When  potting  prune  the  heads  back  to  about 
9  inches  to  1*2  inches  from  where  budded,  and  they  will  not 
require  much  more  pruning  the  first  season. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Incpeasingr     Cpatseg^us     Pypa- 

Cantha  (H.  Schofe). — Crattegus  Pyraeantha 
may  be  increased  either  by  means  of  cuttings  or 
seeds.  Seeds  may  be  collected  at  once.  The}- 
should  be  separated  from  the  fruit  and  sown 
thinly  in  well-drained  pans  of  soil,  and  be  stood 
in  a  temperature  of  50"  to  (iO°.  The  compost 
may  be  made  up  of  two  parts  of  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  of  leaf-soil  and  one  part  of  sand.  The 
seeds  may  germinate  next  spring  or  they  may  lie 
in  the  soil  for  a  couple  of  years.  Cuttings  may 
be  made  from  joung  shoots  3  inches  to  4  inches 
long  in  August  or  September,  and  be  dibbled 
into  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cold  frame  similarly  com- 
posed to  that  recommended  for  seeds.  The  bed 
must  be  made  quite  firm  and  the  cuttings  firm 
also  when  inserted.  Protect  from  frost  and  keep 
quite  close  until  roots  are  formed,  which  is 
usually  about  the  following  March  or  April. 

Scotch  Heathep  fpom  seeds 

{E.  M.  ^[.). — The  raising  of  Heaths  from  seeds  is 
tedious,  and  in  the  case  of  Scotch  Heather,  which 
might  be  procured  in  quantity  cheaply,  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  purchase  plants,  and 
either  propagate  from  these  by  division,  each 
portion  with  a  few  rootlets  attached  making  a 
plant,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  small  tips  put  into 
peaty  soil  surfaced  with  sand,  watered  down, 
and  placed  in  a  frame  to  root.  If  you  still  prefer 
raising  the  Heather  from  seeds,  sow  the  latter 
as  soon  as  ripe,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  on  the 
surface  of  peaty  soil  with  some  sand  intermixed 
with  it.  Give  the  merest  surfacing  with  soil  of 
the  same  kind.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  open, 
choose  an  exposed  part  of  the  reserve  garden  for 
the  purpose.    If  in  boxes,  merely  keep  in  a  frame 


during  the  winter.  When  the  seedlings  appear 
weed  carefully,  and  when  they  can  be  readily 
handled  transplant  into  similar  soil  until  ready 
to  plant  out.  You  will  have  some  time  to  wait 
before  you  can  secure  plants  of  any  size    from 


Ppuning:   Clematis    Jackmanii 

{O.  May). — You  may  cut  your  plant  of  Clematis 
Jackmanii  back  to  within  1  foot  of  the  base  of 
the  wood  that  has  been  formed  this  year.  The 
work  may  be  done  early  in  February.  The  only 
large-flowered  white  Clematis  that  can  be  grown 
with  little  or  no  pruning  is  C.  montana.  The 
flowers  are  about  "2  inches  across.  You  can, 
however,  obtain  several  white-flowered  forms  of 
C.  Jackmanii,  of  which  Jackmanii  alba  and 
Snow  Queen  are  good  ones.  These,  of  course, 
will  require  pruning. 

Destpoj^ing-  tpee-stumps  without 

blaBting'  (/.  R.).—Yo\x  can  destroy  tree- 
stumps  by  Ijoring  holes  in  them  1  inch  in 
diameter  to  a  point  somewhat  beyond  the  centre. 
The  holes  should  be  three  parts  filled  with 
saltpetre  and  then  filled  up  with  water  and 
tightly  corked.  After  three  months  have  passed 
remove  the  corks,  fill  the  holes  with  paraffin  and 
then  set  on  fire.  By  this  means  they  will  gradu- 
ally smoulder  away.  Pine  needles  are  not  of 
any  value  for  manure,  or  not  of  so  much  value  as 
leaves  f ronj  deciduous  trees  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
poisonous  to  many  forma  of  vegetation. 

Climbeps  fop  east  ivall  (i?.  T.  Ciipps).— You 
will  find  the  following  climbers  suitable  for  your  east 
wall;  .lasminum  nudiflorum,  Prunus  triloba,  Hydrangea 
petiolaris,  Crataegus  Pyraeantha,  Ceanothus  veitchianus 
and  Escallonia  macrantha.  The  latter  three  are  ever- 
green and  all  grow  rapidly,  except  the  Hydrangea,  which 
is  a  little  slow  for  the  first  year  or  two.  If  you  desire  a 
more  rapid  grower,  Cydonia  japonica  or  Rosa  bracteata 
will  be  suitable.  If  you  give  them  good  material  at 
planting  time,  they  ought  to  thrive  well  in  the  border. 

Shpubs  fop  Boupnemouth  (,F.  M.  S.).—k  selec- 
tion of  shrubs  for  the  position  you  mention  about  Bourne- 
mouth would  be  as  follows :  Evergreens— Laurustinus, 
Euonymns  japonicus,  Tree  Ivies,  Eaoallnnia  nmoranth.a, 
Olearia  Haastii,  Veronica  Traversii,  V.  buxifolia,  \.  speciosa 
and  varieties,  V.  Stuartii,  and,  in  fact,  any  slirubhy 
Veronica,  Rhododendrons  in  variety,  Berberis  steiiuphylla, 
B.  Darwinii.B.  japonica  and  B.  Aquifolium.  Good  deciduous 
subjects  are  Philadelphus  coronarius,  P.  Lewisii,  P. 
Lemoinei,  Weigelas  in  variety.  Flowering  Currants, 
J'orsythias,  .Spiraea  arguta.  Brooms  in  variety— especially 
Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus,  C.  albus  and  C.  prxcox— and 
Genista  virgata  and  G.  aetnensis.  When  planting,  dig 
large  holes  and  give  a  little  gooil  soil  to  enable  the  shrubs 
to  make  a  good  start. 

Trees  and  shrubs  fop  North  Ireland 
(F.  M  S.). — It  is  not  possible  to  give  you  accurate  in- 
formation on  this  subject  without  knowing  something  of 
the  local  conditions-whether  the  soil  is  light  or  heavy, 
wet  or  dry,  and  so  on.  For  trees  you  cannot  do  better  than 
plant  similar  ones  to  those  which  are  found  to  thrive  in 
that  particular  neighbourhood.  For  light  ground  Scotch 
Pines,  Austrian  Pines  and  Birches  ought  to  succeed, 
while  for  heavy  ground  common  Ash  and  Austrian  Pines 
might  be  used.  Shruba  similar  to  those  recommended  for 
Bournemouth  would  succeed,  except  that  if  the  district 
is  very  cold  you  might  leave  out  the  Veronicas.  Vitis 
inconstans,  or  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  will  be  suitable  for  your  wall.  The  common 
Irish  Ivy  is  the  quickest-growing  Ivy,  while  a  good  com- 
panion for  it  is  Clematis  .lackmanii. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Exhibition  vegetable   points 

(J.  L.  H.). — In  the  paragraph  in  The  Garden 
for  August  15  last,  to  which  you  refer,  while  the 
principal  kinds  of  vegetables  exhibited  at  the 
Shrewsbury  Show  were  specified,  nothing  was 
said  as  to  the  points  awarded  to  eacii  dish  or 
kind.  There  the  maximum  number  of  points 
each  dish  can  obtain,  no  matter  what  kind,  is 
seven.  In  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Code 
of  Judging,  maximum  points  range  from  seven  to 
some  kinds,  .six  to  others  and  five  to  others.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  this  latter 
scale  is  fair  or  generally  adopted,  as  it  is  based 
more  on  table  value  of  a  vegetable  than  on  diflS- 
oulty  of  production.  The  most  difficult  kinds  to 
grow  well  of  those  named  on  August  15  are 
Celery,  Leeka,  Cucumbers,  Carrots,  Peas  and 
Onions.  Then  come  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Cauli- 
flowers, Parsnips,  Beets  and  Marrows,  as  all 
being    tlie    more   ea.sily   produced.      We   should 


apportion  to.  the  first-named  six  kinds  raa.xi- 
mums  of  seven  points  and  to  the  others  six  and 
five  maximums.  As  to  what  number  of  points 
on  this  scale  each  dish  would  get  in  a  competi- 
tion would  depend  on  quality. 

Celery  diseased  (.ScasWc).— Your  Celery  is  badly 
mfested  witli  a  fungus  (Phyllosticta  apii)that  is  somewhat 
common  this  year.  If  all  the  plants  are  like  those  of  the 
sample  sent  there  is  not  much  hope  for  the  crop.  To 
prevent  the  fungus  spreading  all  the  leaves  should  be  cut 
off  and  burned. 

Potatoes  diseased  (T.  £.).— The  Potatoes  sent 
are  suffering  from  two  or  three  troubles.  They  appear  to 
have  "grown  out"  owing  to  wet  weather  following 
ripening,  to  have  been  attacked  by  one  of  the  forms  of 
Potato  scab,  but  not  that  called  the  black  scab,  and  to  have 
served  as  a  feeding-ground  for  millipedes  and  slugs.  Can 
you  send  a  few  more  for  further  investigation? 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Apple  diseased  (Mr.^i.  E.  J.  .s.).— The 

Apple  has  been  attacked  by  the  Apple  scab 
fungus  (Fusicladium  dendriticum),  which  caused 
the  formation  of  scabby  spots  upon  the  fruits, 
and  these  spots  have  served  as  areas  through 
which  other  fungi  have  been  able  to  gain  an 
entrance  and  produce  decay.  The  thing  to  aim 
at  is  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  Apple  scab 
fungus  upon  the  fruit,  and  as  this  not  only 
attacks  the  fruit,  but  the  leaves  and  branches  as 
well,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  All  dead 
wood,  twigs  as  well  as  branches,  should  be 
removed  and  burned  during  the  winter,  and  the 
tree  should  be  drenched  with  a  solution  of  iron 
sulphate  made  by  dissolving  251b.  of  iron 
sulphate  in  water  to  which  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  (1  pint).  Pour  the  acid  on  tlie  iron  sul- 
phate in  a  wooden  vessel,  then  add  the  water 
gradually  until  50  gallons  have  been  added.  In 
the  spring  spray  the  tree  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
just  when  the  leaves  begin  to  develop,  and  again 
when  the  petals  have  fallen.  The  Bordeaux 
mixture  must  be  used  at  half  the  strength  of  that 
used  f»r  spraying  Potatoes.  The  variety  is  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin. 

Ppunin?  standapd  and  half- 
standapd    fpuit    tpees    (F.    C).  —  As 

regards  standard  trees  of  Apples  and  Peara, 
whether  growing  in  the  orchard  or  garden, 
provided  there  is  plenty  of  head  room  for 
expansion,  the  system  now  generally  practised 
and  acknowledged  as  the  best  suited  for  this 
class  of  tree  is  that  of  thinning  out  and  regu- 
lating the  branches  at  winter  pruning,  with  no 
summer  pruning  or  stopping  of  the  current  year's 
shoots  either  in  summer  or  winter.  This  system 
of  pruning  entails  less  labour,  and  results  in  the 
crop  forming  chiefly  on  the  outside  branches  of 
the  tree,  with  usually  very  little  fruit  in  the 
middle.  Half-standard  trees  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  with  equal  success,  provided  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion.  After  saying 
this  in  favour  of  the  thinning  out  process,  or  the 
extension  system  of  pruning  as  it  is  termed,  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  condemning  the  closer 
pruning  (understood  as  spur-pruning)  of  half- 
standard  trees.  No  doubt  the  practice  entails 
more  work  ;  at  the  same  time  the  restriction  of 
growth  which  follows  the  adoption  of  this  system 
enables  the  grower  to  plant  a  larger  number  of 
trees  per  acre,  with  a  heavier  yield  as  a  compen- 
sating factor.  When  trees  are  pruned  on  this 
principle,  every  main  branch  of  a  tree  becomes  as  it 
were  an  independent  cordon,  and  should  be 
treated  as  regards  pruning  in  the  same  way  as 
if  they  were  grown  singly  on  their  own  roots. 
The  result  is  that,  unlike  trees  pruned  on  the 
extension  system,  which  bear  fruit  chiefly  on 
the  outside  branches,  every  main  branch  of  a 
tree  so  pruned  is  capable  of  bearing  fruit  the 
whole  way  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Fruit  trees  diseased  (L.  T.  Si mpxtm).— The 
shoot  is  attacked  by  the  fungus  Nectria  ditissinia,  causing 
the  disease  known  as  canker.  Certain  varieties  of  Apples 
are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  others,  and  it  would 
be  well  if,  in  planting,  these  varieties  were  omitted  as  far  as 
possible.  The  fungus  is  spread  by  means  of  spores  which 
are  produced  upon  the  cankered  spots,  and  these  spores 
can  attack  tlie  shoots  only  through  wounds.  In  this  case 
the  infection  was  through  a  dead  spur. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  seiid  in  qxLestions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  ivish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  muke 
the  " Aiisivers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  c&nspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enq^iirers  the  benefit  of  their  ass^istance. 
All  communications  miist  be  written  cUarly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  paymsnt  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reprodiiction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  tvill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Garden 
v/ill  alone  be  recognised  as  accepta/nce. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


HOW     TO     DEAL     WITH 
FROZEN    PLANTS. 

Now  that  winter  is  close  upon  us  our 
thoughts  will  naturally  turn  to 
the  protection  of  those  plants  from 
frost  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
hard3'  in  this  country.  In  a  well- 
regulated  garden  there  will  not  be  much  danger 
ot  frost  reaching  such  plants,  as  proper  pre- 
cautions will  have  been  taken,  but  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  accidents  happening 
to  the  heating  apparatus,  so  that  it  is  well  to 
know  what  to  do  with  tender  plants  which  frost 
has  reached.  It  has  for  some  time  been  recognised 
that  it  is  not  the  actual  freezing  which  does  the 
mischief  so  much  as  the  method  of  thawing,  the 
point  to  aim  at  being  a  gradual  and  slow  dis- 
persal of  the  frost. 

In  a  normal  plant  the  cells  are  filled  with 
liquid  which,  when  frozen,  naturally  expands, 
rupture  of  the  cell  walls  occurs  and  the  whole 
organism  of  the  plant  becomes  disorganised. 
Providing  we  can  thaw  such  plants  sufficiently 
slowly,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  cells  will 
once  more  assume  their  normal  forms  and  the 
plants  be  not  much  the  worse.  Another  point  of 
importance  is  to  keep  all  tender  plants,  which  are 
in  the  least  likel}'  to  be  reached  by  frost,  as  dry 
as  possible  without  fear  of  injury  from  drought. 
It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  a  plant 
whose  cells  are  comparatively  empty  of  liquid 
will  stand  some  degrees  more  frost  than  one  of 
the  same  kind  whose  cells  are  turgid  ;  hence  the 
advice  given  above. 

If  by  any  means  frost  has  reached  a  plant  or 
plants,  our  duty  is  to  thaw  it  as  slowly  as  possible, 
and  there  are  several  ways  of  doing  this.  Where 
the  plants  are  in  frames  the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature, 
and  to  this  end  all  mats  or  other  covering  must 
be  left  on  the  lights  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
the  sun  shining  thereon.  Amateurs  who  possess 
cold  greenhouses,  or  glass  structures  but  imper- 
fectly heated,  may  perhaps  some  morning  find 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the  contents  are 
frozen  ;  and  such  a  catastrophe  has  even  happened 
in  good  establishments  owing  to  a  sudden  defect 
in  the  heating  apparatus.  In  such  a  case  the 
first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  turn  off  the  valves  ot 
the  hot- water  pipes  and  so  prevent  any  possibility 
of  the  heating  apparatus  righting  itself.  Next 
procure  mats,  straw  or  any  other  material  that 
will  form  a  dense  shade,  and  cover  the  glass  with 
these  so  as  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  reaching 
the  plants.  Then  thoroughly  syringe  the  frozen 
plants  with  very  cold  water,  and  keep  up  this 
syringing  until  it  is  evident  that  the  frost  has 
been     gradually    eradicated     from    the    tissues. 


This  may  mean  an  hour  or  more  of  very  dis- 
agreeable and  cold  work  ;  but  better  this  than 
the  total  loss  of  a  houseful  of  plants. 

The  remarks  as  to  gradual  thawing  apply  with 
equal  force  to  rather  tender  plants  which  with 
some  protection  will  stand  the  winter  outside. 
Much  damage  is  frequently  done  to  such  plants 
by  the  premature  removal  of  protective  material ; 
it  should  be  left  on  until  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  a  gradual  thaw  has  taken  place.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  best  material 
for  protective  purposes  is  that  of  an  open,  coarse 
nature,  which  will  always  contain  an  abund- 
ance of  air  and  will  not  absorb  so  much 
moisture  as  that  of  a  close  nature.  If  these 
rather  tender  plants  growing  in  the  open 
have  been  severely  frozen  before  protective 
material  was  applied,  much  good  may  be  done 
by  shading  them  from  sunshine  and  syringing 
them  with  cold  water,  as  advised  for  plants 
indoors. 


A    PRETTY   WILD    GARDEN 
IN    GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Early  in  September  I  received  a  kind  invitation 
from  Dr.  Bowles  to  visit  his  beautiful  garden, 
which  is  on  a  hill  nearly  700  feet  in  height, 
with  the  vast  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  background 
and  the  Cotswolds  in  the  distance.  There,  too, 
are  seen  the  River  .Severn  and  the  Wye,  the  whole 
forming  a  picture  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  house  and  gardens  are  well  sheltered  on 
the  north,  and  the  wild  garden,  which  is  enclosed, 
occupies  about  two  acres  on  the  slopes  and  appears 
to  the  visitor  to  be  much  larger,  as  the  approach 
is  through  a  secluded  wood  with  choice  Ferns, 
large  tufts  of  hardy  plants  and  Fuchsias,  and 
relieved  here  and  tliere  with  peeps  of  the  valley 
below  and  the  reaches  of  the  river.  Dr.  Bowles 
is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  and  is  very  proud  of 
his  charming  garden,  and  justly  so,  as  he  has  done 
much  to  add  to  its  charms,  his  chief  regret,  and 
one  I  fully  share  fl'ith  him,  being  that  the  large, 
tender  plants  grow  so  freely  that  they  entail 
more  labour  yearly  to  protect  them,  and  each 
year  a  few  are  being  left,  as  their  size  prevents 
their  removal ;  it  is  hoped  they  may  prove  hardier 
than  expected. 

In  the  wild  garden  there  are  three  stretches 
of  water  on  different  levels  and  arranged  in  a 
charming  manner.  The  masses  of  Bamboos  of 
various  kinds  are  splendid,  and  there  are  stately 
trees  of  the  Deodara  and  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  Araucarias  I  have  ever  seen.  The  tree, 
when  it  loses  its  lower  branches,  sends  out 
large  bushy  growths,  making  it  a  telling 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Some  of  the  conifers 
were  planted  sixty  years  ago.  Immense  masses 
on  the  water's  edge  threaten  to  thrust  out 
others  of  a  more  delicate  nature.  I  noticed 
fine  bushes  of  Arundinaria  nitida,  and  the 
previous  owner  of  the  beautiful  garden,  who 
planted  so  largely  and  with  such  good  taste, 
evidently  never  expected  such  fine  growths  or 
the  plants  to  occupy  so  much  space.     A  very  fine 
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group  has  flowered  this  year,  and  this  will  make 
a  large  gap,  but  Dr.  Bowles  and  his  interesting 
head-gardener,  who  had  foreseen  this,  will  give 
a,  trial  to  some  of  the  smaller  sorts  of  Arundi- 
naria  and  Phyllostachys. 

Here  I  saw  some  fine  plants  of  Hedychium  in 
flower.  These  are  lifted  and  kept  dry  in  the 
winter,  and  the  Brugmansias  are  used  with  great 
taste  dotted  here  and  there,  the  variety  mostly 
used  being  the  large-flowered  Knightii.  To  show 
how  the  tropical  plants  thrive  here  at  this  time 
of  year,  I  would  mention  that  noble  plants  of 
Musa  Ensete  have  made  magnificent  leaves, 
which  are  not  broken  in  any  way,  though  each 
winter  when  the  plants  are  housed  these  are 
removed  for  the  sake  of  space.  Seedling  plants 
sown  two  years  ago  are  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  in 
height,  and  there  are  others,  Musa  sinensis 
having  more  colour  than  M.  Ensete. 

The  Cannas  are  important  plants.  Here  they 
are  very  fine  with  a  noble  old  Pinus  excelsa  in 
the  background.  There  are  some  fine  plants  of 
Rieinus  in  variety  and  clumps  of  Nicotiana  of 
the  larger  forms.  Among  the  last-named  are 
some  clumps  of  N.  affinis,  grown  for  their  per- 
fume. The  Eucalyptus  has  stood  severe  winters 
here  and  is  over  "20  feet  high,  and  the  Aralias, 
of  which  A.  papyrifera  does  well,  are  very  fine. 
Japanese  Maples  are  quite  a  feature.  In  the 
spring  and  early  summer  the  Iris  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  and  I  think  in  future  will  do  more 
so,  as  Dr.  Bowles  is  gradually  weeding  out  large 
masses  of  Polygonums  that  have  had  too  much 
latitude.  From  these  notes  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  wild  garden  has  a  fair  amount  of  tender 
plants  which  are  somewhat  prominent,  and  these 
I  think  in  time  will  give  way  to  hardier  subjects, 
as  they  are  equally  beautiful  and  give  less  trouble. 
Still,  I  should  regret  the  loss  of  the  noble  Musas ; 
but  of  late  years  Chamffirops  excelsa  and  C. 
humilis  have  made  excellent  growth  and  are 
quite  hardy.  They  have  as  companions  the  New 
Zealand  Flax,  Yuccas  and  Agaves  in  variety.  On 
the  higher  banks  are  grand  plants  of  Hemerooallis 
in  variety  and  clumps  of  Agapanthus, 

Considerable  use  is  made  of  the  Funkias,  which 
thrive  well  under  the  shade  of  the  larger  plants. 
The  Grasses  are  well  represented.  Eulalia 
japonica  thrives  excellently,  also  Arundo  con- 
spicua  and  others.  The  Spiraeas  are  also  well 
represented,  and  there  are  fine  examples  of  the 
shrubby  section.  Delightful  nooks  are  filled  with 
Ferns  such  as  Osmunda  regalis.  On  the  outside 
of  the  wild  garden,  leading  to  the  house,  some  of 
the  best  varieties  of  flowering  shrubs  are  found. 
Dr.  Bowles  has  recently  added  to  the  grounds, 
and  an  old  wall  is  a  feature  with  various 
interesting  plants.  Much  more  could  be  written 
of  Priors  Mesne,  but  my  note  concerns  the 
beautiful  wild  garden  and  trees.     G.  Wythes. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

*^*  The  dales  given  hetow  are  those  supplied  by  the 
respective  Secretaries. 

November  26  — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Colonial  Fruits,  Bottled  Fruits,  &o., 
1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  Lecture  at  3  p.m.,  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Brooks,  on  the  "Cultivation  of  Citrus 
Fruits."     Admission  2s.  6d. 

November  27.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Colonial  Fruits,  Bottled  Fruits,  &c. , 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Admission  Is.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Vincent  Square. 

December  8.— Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  &c.,  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Lecture  at  .3  p.m.,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
on  "Chrysanthemums."  Admission  28.  6d. 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 


National    Sweet    Pea    Soclety.- 

The  annual  general   meeting  of   members  of  the 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
North  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.W. ,  at  3  p.m.,  on 
Friday,  December  11. 

French      Chrysanthemum 

societies. — At  this  season  of  the  year  we 
cannot  do  better  than  draw  our  readers"  attention 
to  the  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
founded  fifteen  years  ago,  and  which  has  done  so 
much  to  popularise  the  flower  in  France.  It 
now  numbers  800  members  and  publishes  an 
interesting  and  useful  monthly  journal  which  is 
supplied  free  to  members.  A  much  more  recently 
founded  society  is  that  called  the  Association  des 
Amateurs  et  Jardiniers  Chrysanthemistes,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Paris.  This  society,  too, 
publishes  a  monthly  journal  called  La  revue 
Chrysanthhniste,  issued  free  to  members.  To 
any  admirer  of  the  popular  autumn  fljwer 
desirous  of  keeping  idi  coxirant  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world,  these  two 
publications  are  indispensable.  In  both  oases 
anyone  interested  in  Chrysanthemums,  either  in 
France  or  elsewhere,  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship. 

Renovating    old   Vines.— Will    Mr. 

W.  H.  Wilson,  who  wrote  the  article  on  the 
above  subject  in  our  issue  for  November  14, 
kindly  forward  us  his  address  ? 

Siveet    Peas    in    bloom    in 

November. — You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  here  on  the  East  Coast  we  still  have  Sweet 
Peas  in  bloom,  Roses,  Mignonette,  Gaillardias 
and  Geraniums.  Last  week  we  had  two  good 
dishes  of  green  Peas,  and  expect  more  if  the 
frost  keeps  off.  We  also  have  been  gathering 
good  Mushrooms  in  the  fields  between  us  and 
the  sea. — Katharin  S.  Hoare,  Sidestrand  Hall, 
Cromer. 

Ernest  Calvat.— This  eminent  Chrysan- 
themum raiser  still  finds  favour  among  his  own 
countrymen  and  apparently  among  American 
growers  from  what  we  have  recently  read  in  the 
American  horticultural  papers.  At  the  Paris 
Show  Calvat's  new  seedlings  were  awarded  the 
grand  prix  d'honneur  offered  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  At  Tours  he  was  also 
awarded  an  ohjet  d'art,  one  of  the  highest  prizes 
at  the  disposal  of  the  jury.  Eighteen  first-class 
certificates  were  awarded  to  his  seedlings  by  the 
Paris  floral  committee. — C.  H.  P. 

IncreasiniT    popularity     of     the 

Sweet  Pea. — As  indicative  of  the  tremendous 
strides  that  the  Sweet  Pea  is  making  in  popular 
favour,  we  may  mention  that  at  a  lecture  on 
Sweet  Peas  given  recently  by  Mr.  Horace  J. 
Wright  at  Carlisle,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carlisle  Horticultural  Association,  about  200 
members  were  present,  the  lecture  and  discussion 
occupying  nearly  two  hours.  When  a  similar 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Wright  at  the  little 
town  of  Hailsham  in  Sussex  the  audience  com- 
prised about  100  persons. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  Andrews 

of  'Woodbrldg^e.- On  the  4th  inst.,  at  the 
autumn  Chrysanthemum  show  at  Southend-on- 
Sea,  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  society, 
presented  Mr.  J.  Andrews  with  a  silver  cigar- 
case,  suitably  engraved,  at  the  same  time  thank- 
ing him  for  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered 
the  society  at  their  annual  exhibitions  on  so 
many  occasions,  and  for  the  time  he  had  given 
the  society  for  many  years.  Mr.  Andrews  has 
been  for  a  long  time  the'  principal  worker  and 
also  secretary  of  the  Woodbridge  Horticultural 
Society,  an  important  show  in  the  Eastern 
Counties. 
Chrysanthemums    in     Glasgow 

parks. — In  the  various  winter  gardens  in  the 
Glasgow  parks  an  excellent  display  of  Chrysan- 
themums is  made  every  year,  and  this  season 
they  have,  as  a  whole,  been  extremely  good. 
The  number  grown  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  has 
been  considerably  reduced  to  make  room  for 
other  plants,  but  many  large-flowered  and  other 


varieties  have  been  very  good  and  have  made  a 
fine  show  in  the  Kibble  Palace.  At  Camphill 
the  blooms  have  been  splendid,  and  the  space 
devoted  to  these  flowers  has  been  utilised  with 
great  taste,  good  colour  groups  having  been 
arranged.  The  blooms  are  large  and  of  high 
finish.  Bush  plants  and  singles  have  been 
increased  in  numbers  and  have  been  very  fine. 
A  single  raised  here  and  called  Camphill  is  in 
increasing  favour.  It  has  good  pale  pink  flowers. 
At  ToUcross  Park,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  foreman,  has 
made  an  excellent  display,  making  the  most  of 
his  somewhat  limited  accommodation  and 
showing  large  blooms  and  bush  plants,  both 
single  and  double.  Miss  Wilson  is  a  good  deep 
pink  single  raised  in  this  park  and  much  grown 
about  Glasgow.  At  Springburn  the  show  has 
been  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in  this  park.  A 
house  has  been  filled  with  plants  grown  for 
large  blooms  and  others  in  bush  form.  The 
display  has  been  very  fine  indeed,  the  only 
drawback  being  the  comparatively  small  size  of 
the  house,  which  is  an  annexe  to  the  spacious 
winter  garden.  At  Glasgow  Green,  in  the 
People's  Palace,  there  has  also  been  a  show  of 
fine  flowers,  so  that  the  people  of  Glasgow  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  provision  of  good 
flowers  made  for  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Iris  histrioides  flowering'  early. 

Following  my  recent  note  on  the  precocious 
flowering  this  season  of  Iris  Vartanii,  it  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
I.  histrioides  was  flowering  freely  with  me  on 
November  13,  although  I  do  not  think  it  has 
previously  flowered  here  before  until  after  the 
shortest  day. — F.  Herbert  Chai'man,  Hye. 

Drying  and  bleaching  Pampas 

Grass. — I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  who  has  successfully  dried 
and  bleached  the  plumes  of  this  Grass  will  give 
me  details  of  their  methods.  I  have  always 
dried  mine  by  shaking  it  over  a  warm  stove, 
thereby  making  it  very  fluffy,  but  it  never 
remains  so  for  more  than  a  week  or  two.  Mine 
is  the  erect-growing  form. — Mrs.  P.  0. 

Apples  for  the  North  of 
England. — The  following  Apples  are  some 
of  the  best  for  the  North  of  England.  They  give 
a  succession  and  should  be  planted  in  large 
quantities  instead  of  planting  a  great  number  of 
different  sorts.  Dessert — Beauty  of  Bath, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  James  Grieve  and  King  of 
the  Pippins.  Kitchen — Lord  Grosvenor  or  Potts' 
Seedling  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Dwarf  trees 
are  best. — (Rev. )  J.  Bernard  Hall,  Corbridge- 
on-Tyne. 

Colour     of    Chrysanthemums.— 

Among  the  many  notes  about  Chrysanthemums 
which  I  have  read  this  year,  there  is  one  thing  I 
have  not  seen  mentioned,  viz. ,  the  curious  want 
of  colour  in  some  of  them.  Of  course,  this  may 
not  be  the  case  elsewhere,  but  here  many  which 
ought  to  be  crimson  are  merely  yellow,  and  pink 
or  deep  yellow  ones  are  proportionately  pale. 
For  instance,  GeorgeGordon  is  yellow,  Margot  and 
Source  d'Or  cream  and  lemon-coloured  respec- 
tively. Miss  Chrissy  is  pale  terracotta  and  many 
others  quite  unlike  their  usual  colours.  The 
plants  are  good  and  flowering  abundantly,  but 
were  it  not  for  the  labels  we  should  not  know 
them  again.  One  glorious  crimson,  viz., 
G.  C.  Childe,  seems  to  have  become  extinct.  For 
two  years  I  have  sought  it  among  leading  nursery- 
men without  avail,  and  am  inclined  to  give  it  up 
in  despair  unless  some  kindly  amateur  will  take 
compassion  and  restore  to  me  once  more  this 
coveted  variety. — C.  B.  Myers,  Dmmingwell, 
Milloni,  Cumberland. 
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Compapison  of  gapden  features. 

There  was  a  singularly  artistic  bed  in  Green- 
wicli  Park  during  the  month  of  October.  It  was 
about  20  feet  by  5  feet,  situated  in  a  ilioist  and 
sheltered  hollow,  and  the  soil  was  the  usual 
made  soil  of  parks.  The  background  of  the  bed 
was  composed  of  clumps  of  the  feathery  glossy- 
leaved  Phyllostaohys  (Bamboo)  in  variety,  and 
in  the  foreground,  dotted  plentifully  between 
them,  were  the  common  Red-hot  Pokers  (Tri- 
toma  Uvaria).  This  combination  formed  a  most 
beautiful  picture,  and  may  be  as  new  to  at  least 
some  of  your  readers  as  it  was  to  me. — J.  Heap. 

A  prolific  Mappow  plant.— I  do  not 

know  if  I  am  justified  in  writing  to  you  about  a 
remarkable  Marrow  plant  I  have  had  this  year. 
I  have  out  115  Vegetable  Marrows  off  one  plant, 
hardly  one  under  S  inches  long  and  a  good  size 
round.  Being  such  a  prolific  plant  I  saved  one  fruit 
for  seed,  which  I  out  at  the  end  of  August,  and  it 
weighed  19 Jib.  I  was  advised  to  save  another, 
which  I  did,  and  cut  that  the  second  week  in 
October  ;  this  weighed  '211b.  We  began  cutting 
at  the  beginning  of  .July  and  kept  on  till  after  the 
middle  of  October.  Some  of  the  runners  were 
over  50  feet  long.  It  w<.s  planted  between  the 
Potatoes,  without  any  manure  whatever  in  the 
ground,  but  I  kept  it  fed  with  manure  water. 
Off  this  plant  at  our  annual  show  on  Bank 
Holiday  (August)  I  took  second  prize  in  the 
gardeners'  and  gentlemen's  class  with  a  pair, 
and  also  third  prize  in  the  amateurs'  class  with  a 
pair. — H.  Caplen,  Sen.,  Pctersfield. 

Apple  Wopcestep  Pearmain.— The 

correspondence  in  The  Garden  relating  to  this 
Apple  is  very  interesting,  especially  to  those 
gardeners  who  require  a  September  dessert  Apple. 
We  grow  several  trees  of  Worcester  Pearmain 
in  these  gardens,  and  find  it  an  excellent  Apple 
to  follow  Irish  Peach  and  Beauty  of  Bath,  both 
of  which  are  practically  over  by  the  first  week  in 
September.  Unfortunately,  the  colour  of  this 
variety  seems  a  great  attraction  to  the  blue  tits, 
these  rogues  usually  sampling  the  finest  fruit ; 
and  when  the  trees  are  of  any  size  it  is  difficult 
to  protect  them  from  these  pests.  In  South 
Devon  we  find  the  flavour,  when  eaten  from  the 
tree  or  a  fortnight  after  storing,  to  be  sprightly 
and  sweet,  but  after  that  time  the  fruit  seems  to 
lose  much  of  its  crispness.  The  handsome  appear- 
ance, however,  of  Worcester  Pearmain  will  always 
ensure  it  a  prominent  position  as  a  market 
variety,  and  as  a  September  dessert  Apple  it  is 
here  preferred  to  that  other  beautiful  sort.  Lady 
Sudeley. — T.  H.  Bolton,  Ponxlerhavi,  Exeter. 

Peppetual-floweping  Capnations 

OUtdOOPS. — Now  that  these  flowers  are  again 
being  very  extensively  exhibited  at  the  various 
shows,  it  may  be  of  general  interest  to  record 
my  experiences  with  a  few  plants.  Last  winter 
several  plants  in  6-inoh  pots  were  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  of  Enfield,  and,  as  a 
greenhouse  was  not  available,  they  were  stood 
in  the  window  of  a  spare  room  where  a  fire  was 
seldom  made.  During  the  cold  weather  the 
plants  were  frequently  frozen,  but  despite  this 
they  gave  an  occasional  bloom  of  medium  quality. 
The  second  week  in  May  two  plants,  Brittania 
and  White  Lawson,  were  planted  in  the  open 
garden  in  Essex,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
were  firmly  established.  From  that  date  until 
the  end  of  October  not  a  week  passed  without  at 
least  five  flowers  being  gathered  from  Brittania, 
but  White  Lawson  did  not  give  so  many.  All 
the  flowers  were  of  good  size  and  colour,  although 
the  plants  were  growing  in  full  sun.  Certainly 
they  would  have  continued  to  give  flowers 
several  weeks  longer  could  they  have  remained 
undisturbed,  but  removal  to  a  new  house 
necessitated  the  transplanting  of  the  Carnations. 
Unfortunately,  a  strict  count  was  not  kept  of 
the  flowers  produced  during  the  months  named 
by  Brittania,  but  they  could  not  have  been  many 
less  than  100.  The  transplanted  specimens  I 
intend  to  leave  outdoors  during  the  coming 
winter  and  thus  test  their  hardiness. — H. 


MESSRS.      CLIBRAN'S      NUR- 
SERIES AT  ALTRINCHAM. 

THESE  nurseries,  situated  at  Altrin- 
cham,  near  Manchester,  and  close  by 
Hale  Station,  rank  among  the  most 
extensive  and  comprehensive  in  the 
country.  We  use  the  word  compre- 
hensive advisedly,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  mention  a  branch  of  horticul- 
ture not  dealt  with  by  the  firm.  Both  indoor 
and  outdoor  gardening  is  catered  for,  and  every 
available  inch  of  space  appears  to  be  put  to  the 
best  possible  use  without  in  any  way  over- 
crowding the  plants.  To  give  readers  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  business,  we  may  mention 
that  no  less  than  twelve  distinct  catalogues  are 
published  by  the  firm. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  numerous  large 
glass  houses  were  full  of  interesting  subjects,  of 
which  perhaps  the  new  winter-flowering  Begonias 
were  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Readers  will  be 
comparatively  familiar  with  the  older  members 
of  the  race,  which  are  all  stocked  at  Altrinoham, 
in  addition  to  several  new  ones,  among  the 
novelties  being  Lucy  Clibran,  a  beautiful  orange 
and  salmon  variety  with  double  flowers  ;  Clibran's 
Triumph,  orange  red  double  blooms  and  very 
robust  and  handsome  foliage ;  and  Bowden 
Beauty,  large  double  pink  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  abundance  and  continuously  from 
July  to  December  inclusive.  Of  the  well-known 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  we  noticed  a  magnificent 
stock.  Washington,  a  lovely  double-flowered 
scarlet  tuberous  variety,  gives  much  promise  of 
being  an  excellent  subject  for  summer  bedding. 

Young  Palms  entirely  filled  one  large  house, 
and  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  are 
raised  at  Altrincham  will  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  240,000  Kentia  seeds  were 
sown  this  year,  in  addition  to  many  other  kinds. 
The  beautiful  and  rare  Phwnix  humilis  Roebelini 
finds  a  congenial  home  here,  and  we  noticed 
quite  a  large  stock  of  it,  the  beautiful  drooping 
leaves  rendering  it  very  attractive. 

Although  possibly  Crotons  and  Draca-nas  are 
not  grown  so  extensively  as  they  were  a  decade 
or  two  ago,  Messrs.  Clibran  must  still  have  a 
heavy  demand  for  them,  as  thousands  of  brightly- 
coloured  plants  occupied  several  of  the  houses. 
Some  of  the  named  Crotons  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  splendidly  adapted  for  table 
decoration.  We  specially  noticed  Prima  Donna, 
with  narrow  leaves  of  bright  yellow  and  green  ; 
Belle  Kyrie,  twisted  foliage ;  and  Alfreda,  narrow 
leaves  and  very  vividly  coloured.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  old  yet  beautiful  Acalypha 
Sanderi  (hispida)  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
at  Altrincham  they  have  a  new  one  called  A. 
Clibranii,  which  has  beautiful  variegated  foliage 
that  renders  it  exceedingly  useful  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Of  Bouvardias  we  saw  no  less  than  2,000  plants, 
and  Cyclamen  were  being  grown  on  the  same 
extensive  scale,  some  exceedingly  good  colours 
being  noticed  among  them.  The  Winter  Cherry, 
as  Solanum  Capsioastrum  is  popularly  called,  is  a 
most  useful  subject  for  winter  decoration,  the 
bright  orange  red  berries  and  green  foliage  being 
most  welcome  in  the  winter  months.  So  large  is 
the  demand  for  this  plant  that  the  firm  find  it 
necessary  to  grow  not  less  than  4,000  plants  every 
year,  the  whole  at  the  time  of  our  visit  being 
laden  with  green  fruits,  which  by  now  have 
doubtless  ripened  and  thus  taken  on  their  brilliant 
colour. 

Now  that  the  Chrysanthemum  season  is  with 
us,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  about 
2,000  decorative  plants  are  grown  at  these  nur- 
series for  cut  flowers,  and  exhibition  plants  are 
grown  on  the  same  extensive  scale,  all  the  best 
and  newest  varieties  being  included  among  them, 
and  all  were  in  the  best  possible  health. 

Retarded  Liliums,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and 
other  plants  are  also  dealt  with  for  providing 
their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  out  of  season. 


Of  the  eone-flowered  Primrose  (Primula  oboonica) 
we  noticed  a  particularly  good  strain,  something 
like  4,000  plants  being  grown  at  one  time.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  also  largely  cultivated,  and  we 
saw  an  interesting  hybrid  between  a  Zonal 
variety  and  one  of  the  Ivy-leaved  section. 

Among  outdoor  plants  were  Roses  innumer- 
able, and  several  thousand  climbers  are  grown  in 
pota,  so  that  they  are  suitable  for  planting  • 
out  at  almost  any  season.  Clematises,  Passion 
Flowers  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  climbers  in 
pots  seemed  to  prevail  in  several  houses,  a 
beautiful  Passion  Flower  named  Clibranii 
especially  claiming  our  attention.  This  is  a 
lovely  shade  of  crimson,  with  white  anthers, 
which  give  the  flower  a  very  refined  and  striking 
appearance.  Vines  and  Fig  trees  in  pots  are  a 
speciality  of  the  firm,  and  we  saw  hundreds  of 
healthy  specimens  ripening  up  their  wood  ready 
for  the  winter  months. 

Herbaceous  plants,  bulbs,  hardy  evergreen  and 
deciduous  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  fruit 
trees  and  b.ushes,  forest  trees,  Carnations  and 
other  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Dahlias,  bedding 
plants,  landscape  gardening  and  horticultural 
sundries  are  all  dealt  with  in  their  respective 
departments.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
with  such  an  extensive  business  it  is  impossible 
to  give  proper  attention  to  every  branch  ;  but  so 
far  as  we  could  see  everj'thing  is  divided  up  into 
departments,  so  that  even  the  smallest  order  will 
receive  prompt  attention  from  the  specialist  to 
whose  department  it  relates. 


THE    FRUIT     GARDEN. 

THE    OUTDOOR    CUI.TURE    OF 
GRAPES. 

PROBABLY  no  fruit  tree  is  capable  of 
arousing  so  much  interest,  curiosity 
and  enthusiasm  in  its  growth  as 
the  Vine ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
this  country  this  enthusiasm  and 
interest  is  almost  wholly  centred  in 
its  growth  as  an  exotic  under  glass.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  arouse  as  much  interest 
in  its  culture  out  of  doors,  on  cottage  and 
other  warm  walls  ;  what  a  vista  of  delightful 
pleasure  and  keen  enjoyment  such  a  possibility 
opens  out  to  not  only  those  amateurs  who 
find  the  greatest  rest  and  recreation  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  aspect  of  gardening,  but  also 
to  those  artisans  and  workers  who,  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  find  gardening  in  their 
spare  time  the  best  and  greatest  source  of 
recreation  and  delight.  Many  are  discouraged 
by  the  thought  that  great  skill  and  considerable 
experience  are  required  in  its  growth  before 
success  can  be  attained  ;  but  this  is  not  so.  It 
is  as  hardy  as  the  Virginian  Creeper  and  just  as 
easy  to  grow,  and  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
varieties  are  equally  as  handsome  in  the  autumn 
by  reason  of  their  rich,  striking  colours,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  attractiveness  and  the  value  of  the 
black  or  golden  clusters  of  ripe  Grapes.  There 
are  two  simple  but  important  conditions  which 
must  be  provided  before  success  can  be  attained. 
The  first  is  a  warm  aspect.  This  is  available  in 
all  the  Home  Counties  round  London,  also  in  the 
South  and  West  of  England  and  in  Wales.  The 
best  aspect  no  doubt  is  that  facing  full  south  ;  but 
the  Vine  will  succeed  very  well  when  planted 
against  a  wall  facing  south-west  or  even  west. 

The  Vine  is  a  lover  of  warmth,  both  at  its 
roots  and  its  branches  ;  therefore  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  planted  should  be  of  a  warm  nature. 
In  fancylcan  hear  exclamationsof  disappointment 
at  this  statement,  as  the  soil  of  many  would-be 
growers  is  of  a  cold  and  heavy  character,  prevent- 
ing, as  it  would  seem  to  them,  the  possibilit)' 
of  their  succeeding  in  the  growth  of  the  Grape 
out  of  doors  ;  but  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind  if 
the  mems  I  recommend  are  taken  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  to  raise  its  temperature. 
This   may    he    done    in   the    first    instance    by 
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effective  drainage,  laying  down  pipes  3  feet 
deep  for  the  carrying  awa^-  of  surplus  moisture. 
One  drain  will  be  sufficient.  The  ue.xt  thing  to 
do  will  be  to  trench  the  ground  2h  feet  deep  over 
a  1'2-feet  square  where  the  Vine  is  to  be  planted. 
Before  starting  the  trenching  there  should  be 
prepared  a  good  cartload  of  material  ready  to 
mix  with  the  natural  soil,  composed  of  the 
following  ingredients  :  To  live  barrow-loads  of 
turfy  soil  add  two  barrow-loads  of  old  bricks 
broken  to  the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  one  barrow- 
load  of  old  plaster  or  mortar  rubble,  one  barrow- 
load  of  well-decayed  manure,  half  a  barrow-load  of 
quarter-inch  bones  and  the  same  of  fresh  lime  and 
of  bone-dust.  This  must  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  natural  soil  in  trenching,  and  a  similar 
proportion  of  the  worst  and  heaviest  soil  thrown 
out  and  wheeled  away  as  trenching  proceeds, 
to  make  room  foi  the  new  soil.  TJiis  treatment 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  ground  by  many 
degrees,  and  will  form  an  ideal  medium  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  Vine.  In  the  case  of 
lighter  soil  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel  or  some 
other  porous  material  the  drain  may  be  omitted 
and  also  the  broken  bricks  ;  but  all  the  other 
constituents  mentioned  should  be  added  at  the 
time  of  trenching,  and  some  of  the  poorer  soil 
taken  away  to  make  room  for  the  new.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  path  or  some  other 
obstruction  is  in  the  way,  and  in  this  case  it  must 
be  broken  up  and  relaid  afterwards  over  the 
border  ;  it  will  do  no  harm  to  the  Vine,  as  the 
latter  likes  firm  soil  to  root  in. 

Planting. — Anytime  in  October  or  up  to  the 
end  of  November  will  do  very  well,  or  in  spring 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April. 
A  one  year  old  Vine  is  the  best,  and  by  this  I 
mean  one  propagated  last  spring — not  a  cut-back 
plant.  With  a  fork  prepare  a  hole,  15  inches 
square  and  4  inches  deep,  in  the  border  close  to 
the  wall  where  the  Vine  is  to  be  placed,  and  have 
ready  a  small  quantity  of  finer  soil  (the  same  as 
the  border  soil,  only  passed  through  an  inch-mesh 
sieve)  for  placing  among  the  roots  of  the  young 
Vine  in  planting.     Turn  the  Vine  out  of  its   pot 


and  shake  away  all  the  soil  from 
its  roots.  Cut  the  ends  of  the 
strongest  ones  back  by  a  few 
inches,  disentangle  them  all  as 
much  as  possible,  lay  them  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  having 
pressed  it  firmly  first,  spread 
out  the  roots  evenly,  and  with 
the  hands  place  the  prepared 
Vine  soil  carefully  and  firmly 
among  and  over  the  roots  until 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
border  is  reached. 

Shorten  the  Vine  rod  to  half 
its  length  and  tie  securely  to  a 
stake.  Early  in  January  it 
should  be  again  out  to  within 
3  inches  of  its  base.  Early  in 
November  place  a  mulch  of 
half  -  decayed  strawy  manure 
over  the  roots  and  round  the 
stem.  This  will  protect  the 
roots  against  too  much  wet  in 
winter,  which  is  more  detri- 
mental than  hard  frost. 

The  Vine  may  be  left  with- 
out further  notice  until 
spring,  when  I  hope  to 
revert  again  to  the  subject, 
giving  details  of  spring  and 
summer  culture.  The  Vine 
should  have  a  good  watering 
as  soon  as  planted.  The  only 
varieties  to  be  depended  on 
for  this  purpose  are  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  the  Sweetwater, 
Black  Cluster,  Royal  Musca- 
dine and  Reine  Olga,  a  new  black  variety  [of 
great  promise.  Owen  Thomas. 

WORKERS  AMONG  THE  FRUIT. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross. 
As   we  intimated   recently,  this   venerable  and 
highly-esteemed  gardener  resigned   his  position 


THE    WELL-KNOWN    DKSSERT   APPLB   CHAKLtS  BOSS.     (Much  mlliced.) 


THE   APPLE   ENCORE,   RAISED   BY   MR.  C.    ROSS.       ( Much  reduced  ) 


as  head-gardener  to  Colonel  Archer- Houblon, 
Welford  Park,  Newbury,  Berkshire,  at  the  close 
of  last  month,  after  a  service  of  almost  forty-nine 
years.  This  estimable  gardener,  now  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  is  yet  happily  in  full  enjoyment  of 
mental  energy  and  experience.  We  trust  that 
many  years  of  such  mental  vigour  and  of  much 
physical  activity  may  be  his.  Mr.  Ross  has,  it 
may  be  said,  more  than  any  other 
raiser  made  his  mark  on  the  Apple. 
He  has  devoted  fully  forty  years  to 
the  work  of  intercrossing  varieties 
specially  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing, if  possible,  a  superior  race  of 
dessert  Apples,  and,  as  results  have 
sho\vn,  not  without  material  suc- 
cess. No  doubt  his  greatest  success 
was  with  the  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  cross,  two 
Apples  of  widely  dissimilar 
character,  but  from  which  came  the 
variety  which  bears  the  veteran's 
name,  Charles  Ross,  also  The 
Houblon  and  Rival,  both  very  fine 
varieties.  Charles  Ross  has,  when 
it  is  grown  large,  very  much  of  the 
quality  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch ;  but 
when  grown  small  on  older  trees 
and  not  too  liberally  fed,  the  fruits 
have  very  fine  flavour.  There  are 
few  more  striking  figures  in  the 
world  of  fruit  than  this  fine  old 
gardener,  who  has  been  not  only  a 
distinguished  raiser  of  fruits,  but  a 
faithful  servant  for  many  years. 

It  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Ross  to 
obtain  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  no  less  than  three  first-class 
certificates  for  Apples  and  ten 
awards  of  merit.  Even  now  he  has 
other  fine  seedlings  to  be  presented, 
and  some  of  these  will  doubtless 
add  to  the  list  of  honours.  Besides 
tlie  three  named,  Welford  Park 
Nonsuch  (raised  in  1892),  Bella, 
Armorel,  Atalanta,  Mrs.  Phillimore, 
Rival,  Paroquet,  Hector  Mao- 
donald.  Encore,  Ruddy  and  Opal  are 
of  his  raising  and  are  in  commerce. 
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A  very  fioe  late  cooking  variety  is  Excelsior ; 
this  has  not  yet  been  offered  to  public  notice. 
A  few  years  since  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  presented  Mr.  Ross  with  a  Hogg 
Memorial  medal  as  evidence  of  its  appreciation 
of  the  work  he  had  done  in  Apple-breeding. 
Mr.  Ross  is  of  Scotch  extraction,  his  father 
having  been  head-gardener  to  a  former  Earl  of 
Rosebery  at  Dalmeny,  Midlothian. 

As  a  youth  he  served  several  years  in  various 
good  Scotch  gardens,  including  Dalkeith,  under 
the  famous  McLitosh  ;  and  later  took  the  first 
position  as  head-gardener  at  Fairlawn,  Kent. 
While  there  he  planted  a  Wellingtonia  gigantea 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Celebration  of  Peace 
after  the  Crimean  War  in  1856.  It  was  in  1860 
he  removed  to  Welford  Park,  and  was  head- 
gardener  there  for  the  long  period  named, 
securing  the  warm  esteem  of  his  employers, 
neighbours  and  friends.  From  their  origin  till 
this  year  he  has  not  missed  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  fruit  shows  as  exhibitor  or  as 
judge.    
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THE   ART    OF    TRENCHING 
MANURING. 

( Continued  JroTn  pac/e  57 i. ) 

USES  OF  TRENCHING.— As  a  means 
towards  carrying  out  the  above 
principles  of  (1)  aeration,  (2)  regu- 
lation of  temperature,  (3)  drainage 
and  (4)  soil  nourishment  the  opera- 
tion of  trenching  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  value,  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  it 
affords  for  pulverising  and  granulating  the  soil 
and  for  exposing  it  to  atmospheric  influences, 
thus  improving  both  its  mechanical  texture  and 
fertility  and  encouraging  the  healthy  action  of 
manures. 

How  to  do  the  Work. — By  trenching  is,  of 
course,  understood  digging  the  ground  at  least 
two  spits  in  depth.  In  the  kitchen  garden, 
trenching  three  spits  deep  is  desirable  ;  the  work 
should  be  carried  out  thoroughly  once  during 
each  year.  Herbaceous  borders  should  be 
trenched  two  spits  deep  every  third  year  at 
least,  and  this  will  give  opportunity  for  the 
division  and  replanting  of  perennials.  For  the 
ordinary  work  of  trenching  two  spits  deep,  com- 
mence by  marking  out  a  trench,  18  inches  wide, 
across  the  surface  of  the  plot  or  border,  and 
remove  the  soil  dug  out  to  the  place  where  it  is 
desired  to  finish  the  work.  The  condition  of  the 
soil  should  be  considered  before  deciding  the 
question  of  complete  or  partial  inversion ; 
usually,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  what  is 
required  is  to  deepen  the  tilth  by  allowing  it 
slowly  to  assimilate  with  the  barren  subsoil, 
and  thus  also  to  improve  the  latter  by  the  gradual 
exposure  of  a  portion  at  a  time.  Having 
removed  two  spits'  depth  of  soil  from  the  first 
trench,  loosen  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  6  inches. 
Manuring,  on  which  subject  some  notes  will  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  should 
begin  here.  Proceed  to  mark  out  the  next 
trench  and  cut  down  to  the  depth  of  a  spit.  A 
sprinkling  of  Vaporite  —  against  the  ravages 
of  the  wireworm — may  be  given  over  the  now 
equal  surfaces  of  the  two  trenches.  Dig  out  the 
remainder  of  the  first  spit  of  the  second  trench, 
placing  the  soil  on  the  top  of  that  already  turned 
into  the  first  trench.  Here  may  be  incorporated 
some  other  manure  or  fertiliser.  Take  out  the 
second  spit  of  the  second  trench  and  fill  up  the 
first  with  the  soil  dug  out.  These  processes  will 
be  repeated  until  the  entire  plot  has  been  worked, 
the  last  trench  being  filled  with  the  soil  removed 
from  the  first. 

The  Use  oj  Manuring. — At  the  time  of  trench- 
ing, the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
kind  of  crops  to  be  grown  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  deciding  what  materials  are  needed  for 
enriching,   lightening,  &c.      Here,  again,   it  will 


only  be  found  possible  to  indicate  a  few  guiding 
principles,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  supple- 
mented by  a  deeper  study  of  the  subject.  Lime 
or  chalk  is  an  essential  to  soil  fertility,  not  only 
because,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  it  provides 
a  real  plant  food,  but  because  it  is  necessary  for 
the  preparation,  retention  and  distribution  of 
plant  foods  already  to  be  found  in  the  soil  and  in 
manures.  If  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  or  no  a 
soil  requires  liming,  a  mixed  sample  may  be  tested 
by  placing  it  in  a  tumbler  and  pouring  on  it  a 
wineglassful  of  muriatic  acid.  If  the  mixture 
does  not  fizz  and  bubble  freely  the  soil  is  shown 
to  be  in  need  of  lime,  and  a  dressing  of  this 
should  in  some  suitable  form  be  carefully  applied. 
The  effect  of  chalk  and  humus,  i.e.,  the  organic 
matter  of  soils,  upon  one  another  is  very  rapid. 
Together  their  work  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
value,  both  in  regard  to  soil  warmth,  drainage 
and  nutriment.  As  the  principal  object  of 
manuring  lies  in  the  maintenance  in  the  soil  of  a 
sufficiency  of  humus,  it  will  be  found  that  dressings 
of  farmyard  and  stable  manure,  leaf-mould  and 
green  garden  crops  may  almost  invariably  be 
applied  with  safety.  When  the  materials  used 
are  not  well  decayed  they  should  be  applied  as  a 
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bottom  dressing  only,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
injury  to  roots  occasioned  by  contact  with  manures 
in  a  fresh  state.  Heavy  soils  are  rendered  lighter. 
more  porous  and  more  generally  friable  by  the 
use  of  organic  manure,  while  light  soils  are  by 
the  same  means  helped  to  retain  moisture.  The 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  caused  by  manuring 
in  this  way  assists  in  liberation  of  potash  and 
corrosion  of  phosphates  in  the  soil,  while  it  also 
causes  the  retention  and  distribution,  as  required, 
of  ammonia  and  of  potash.  Since  nitrate,  phos- 
phate and  potash  are  all  necessary  as  plant  foods 
— nitrate  for  promotion  of  growth,  phosphate  for 
increase  in  fruitfulness  and  potash  for  improve- 
ment in  quality — the  immense  benefit  of  manuring 
as  an  indirect  means  towards  plant  nourishment 
will  at  once  be  clearly  seen.  If,  in  addition,  the 
plant  food  directly  supplied  by  organic  manures, 
which  is  relatively  small  in  amount,  be  carefully 
supplemented  by  applying  suitable  fertilisers  of 
the  artificial  or  inorganic  description,  a  high  state 
of  soil  fertility  will  in  time  be  reached,  a  state 
which  should  be  easy  to  maintain  by  continuing 
at  regular  intervals  the  operations  here  described, 
supplementing  them  by  frequent  surface  cultiva- 
tion with  the  fork  and  hoe.  H.  C. 
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HIS  genus  of  pretty  Amaryllids  from 
South  America  is  but  poorly  repre- 
sented in  gardens,  for  out  of  fifty 
species  known  to  botanists  but  six 
are  in  cultivation,  and  of  these  only 
three  are  widely  known.  Judging 
from  Mr.  Baker's  description  of  these  plants  in 
his  "  Handbook  of  Amaryllidas,"  there  are  many 
that  would  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  as 
garden  plants,  while  a  few  appear  to  be  better 
than  anything  we  have  at  present.  Several  of 
the  strangers  are  doubtfully  hardy,  although  it 
is  likely  they  would  do  well  where  A.  pulchella 
succeeds,  and  that  a  light  soil  and  a  warm 
position  are  all  they  would  require.  There  is  a 
general  lack  of  absolute  hardihood  in  most  of  the 
Alstrcemerias  grown  to-day.  They  may  thrive 
for  years  unprotected  and  yet  succumb  to  a 
protracted  frost  of  unusual  severity,  or  they  may 
fail  to  survive  the  frosts  of  the  first  mild  winter 
unless  the  fascicled  roots  are  deeply  buried, 
the  soil  made  firm  about  them  and  the  growths 
protected  with  litter  should  they  appear  too 
early. 

A.  auranttaca  is  the  common  Herb  Lily,  an 
invaluable  border  plant  worth  a  lot  more  atten- 
tion than  it  generally  gets.  It  bears  quantities 
of  orange-coloured,  green-tipped  flowers,  streaked 
rich  bronzy  red  internally  and  arranged  in 
umbels.  The  stems  vary  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
in  length,  according  to  cultivation.  There  are 
several  garden  forms,  of  which  aurea  (rich  yellow 
and  but  faintly  streaked)  and  lutea  (a  pale  yellow 
unspotted  form)  are  good. 

A.  hivmantha  is  a  verj'  highly  -  coloured 
Alstrcemeria,  with  all  the  good  attributes  of  A. 
aurantiaca.  It  has  deep  blood  red  flowers  of 
similar  size  and  shape.  The  true  plant  is  some- 
what rare  and  apparently  more  tender  than  a 
spurious  plant  ;  really  a  highly-coloured  auran- 
tiaca. It  is  the  more  showy  of  the  whole  family, 
the  petals  being  very  broad,  expanding  fully, 
while  the  buds  show  the  olive  green  tips  in 
relief  with  tlie  deep  red  of  the  petals.  It  hails 
from  Chili,  and  was  at  one  time  more  common 
in  gardens  than  it  is  to-day.  In  cold,  wet 
districts,  where  it  fails  to  grow  well,  it  should  be 
afforded  house-room.  Albida,  its  white  form,  is 
not  a  refined  plant  ;  the  white  is  a  poor  grey  at 
its  best,  and  the  greenish  tips  change  from  green 
to  a  nondescript  yellow. 

A.  Ligtii,  more  widely  known  under  Dr. 
Phillipi's  name,  A.  chilrensis,  is  represented  in 
gardens  by  a  series  of  very  beautiful  forms 
varying  from  white  through  pink,  lilac  and  red 
to  crimson.  The  growths  are  quite  deciduous, 
attaining  a  height  of  3  feet  to  4  feet,  bearing 
large  compound  umbels  of  ten  to  forty  flowers, 
IJ  inches  to  2  inches  across  the  petals  of  each, 
and  often  18  inches  across  the  entire  inflores- 
cence. Every  flower  is  regularly  striped  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  colouring  and  flushed 
externally  with  purple.  The  finest  of  this  series 
known  to  me  is  the  beautiful  variety  Mrs.  Salter. 
The  variety  pulchra  is  a  refined  variety  of 
variable  colouring,  the  flowers  of  which  are  as 
regular  as  a  florist's  Amaryllis  and  very  shapely. 
These  and  many  other  forms  of  A.  Ligtu  grow 
well  in  any  light,  warm  border,  requiring  the 
protection  of  light  litter  when  newly  planted 
and  during  very  sharp,  wintry  weather,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  very  wet  at  the  time  of  freezing. 
These  forms  of  Alstrojmeria  are  invaluable  for 
their  yield  of  cut  flowers  ;  sheaves  after  sheaves 
may  be  gathered  from  old-established  cultivated 
clumps,  and  they  never  wear  out  and  lose  vigour 
if  they  can  spread  at  will  or  are  surface-mulched 
occasionally.  The  species  is  very  widespread  in 
Chili,  and  scores  of  forms  have  received  distinct 
names. 

A.  pelegrina  is  a  more  tender  species  of  tall 
growth,   requiring  greenhouse  treatment  and  a 
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(Continued  from  page  S47.J 
ADIA  (Hybrid  Tea).— I  do  not  know 
the  raisers  of  this  Rose,  nor  have  I 
grown  it,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  fine 
form  at  several  nurseries,  and  it 
promises  to  be  good  enough  for 
exhibition.  Growth,  moderate  ; 
colour,  pearly  white,  with  large  petals  of  good 
substance  ;  shape,  globular  .and  very  full. 


N 


roomy  pot  for  its   well-being.     It  has   slender, 
leafy  stems  4  feet  to  5  feet  high  bearing  lilac  rose 
flowers  in  umbels  of  ten  to  fifteen,  each   flower 
3  inches  across  and  21  inches  long,  tipped  with  a 
large    patch   of    green    externally   and    heavily ! 
spotted  purple  on  the  inside  of  the  inner  petals,  i 
It  is  a  splendid  garden  plant,   well  worth   the  ; 
little  attention  it  requires,  and  reminding  one  of : 
the  more  elegant  Lilies  in  its  graceful  contour  i 
and    pretty   colouring.       The    plant    is   an   old  I 
inhabitant  of  gardens  and  several  seedling  varia-  I 
tions  are  sometimes  met  with,  but  none  of  these 
equal  the  old  pure  white  unspotted  alba,  a  beau- ' 
tiful  plant  bearing  large  umbels  of 
spreading    flowers    faintly   tipped 
with  green.    The  forms  of  pelegrina 
have  very  long  claw-like  cusps  and 
the  outer  petals  aredistinctly  three- 
lobed.    It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
A.  pulchel/a  is  a  Brazilian  plant 
with  curious  flowers  of  a  deep  crim- 
son hue  distinct  from  any  others  in 
the  shape  of  the  blossoms.     It  has 
stout  stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
bearing   small    umbels   of  reddish 
crimson,  green  tipped,  loose  tubular 
flowers,  the  petal  tips  of  which  are 
furnished   with   a   long   incurving 
claw.     They  do  not  expand  fully, 
hence  the  rich   claret  colouring  of 
the  interior  is  not  apparent  unless 
closely  examined  ;  the  inner  petals, 
small  and  also  hidden,  are  striped, 
feathered  and  spotted  with  brown 
It  is  a  singular-looking  plant,  but 
possessing  a  certain  type  of  beauty 
and   resembling  Brodisea  coccinea 
in  its  colour  scheme,  and  also,  in 
some  degree,   in   the  shape  of   its 
flowers.      It  dislikes   a   clay  soil, 
and    requires    protection    in     the 
first  season  from  wintry  frosts  in 
early  spring  as  the  growths  push 
through  the  soil.     It  makes  com- 
pact tufts  and   is  not  so  prone   to 
ramble  as  the  other  species.    I  have 
raised  many  plants  from  seeds  but 
have  seen  no  variation  whatever,  a 
remarkable  feature  in  an  Alstro;- 
meria,  for  all  the  others  have  long 
ago  sported    forms  till    it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine  where  one 
species  ends  and  another  begins. 
It  appears  likely  that  an  amateur 
with    the    necessary    spare    time 
would  find  this  genus  an  interesting 
one  to  study  and  improve.      The 
species    intercross    readily,    seed 
freely,  grow  freely  and  their  roots 
would   travel  round  the  world    if 
carefully  packed ,  hence  there  would 
be   no  difficulty  in  securing  new 
species    known    to    exist    for    ex- 
tended operations  in  hybridisation. 
All   of  them  are  interesting,  and 
many   of   them  are    markedly 
beautiful  already.     Who  is  to  be 
warden  ?  G.  B.  M. 

ODONTIODA  CHABLES- 
WORTHII  GOODSON'S 
VARIETY. 

At   the   Royal    Horticultural 
Society's   Temple    Show   in    May 
last     a     considerable    amount    of 
interest  was  evinced  in   the  beautiful  crimson-  ,      Otto  von  Bismarck  (Hybrid  Tea).— A  Rose  of 
scarlet  bi-genenc  hybrid  Orchid  named  Odontioda  :  this  name  has  been  expected  for  a  long  time; 

Charlesworthii.      The  subject   of    our    present  but  I  understood  it  was  to  be  blood  red  in  colour, 

illustration  is  a   highly-improved  form  of  that  Possibly  the  donors  of  the  prize  (a  sum  of  £150), 

remarkable  plant,  the  flowers  being  larger  and  which  was  offered  for  the  best  Rose  raised  in 

the  CO  our  more  vivid.     It  was  shown  before  the  Germany,  to  be  called  0.  v.   Bismarck,   would 

Orchid  committee  of    the   Royal    Horticultural  not  wait  any  longer.     Frau  Karl  Druschki  would 

Society  by  Mr.    H.    S.   (ioodson   of   Putney  on  have  been  awarded  the  prize  if  it  had  not  been 

September    29    last    and    received    a   first-class  white ;    but   the  irony    would    have    been    too 

certihcatc.  marked.     This  Rose  is  described  as  the  colour  of 
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La  France  and  the  habit  of  Caroline  Testout, 
and,  if  it  combines  the  qualities  of  these  two 
Roses,  few  of  us  will  ask  for  anything  better. 
It  was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  a  German 
correspondent,  so  I  pass  on  the  recommendation  ; 
but  I  have  not  grown  this  Rose. 

Phariaaer  (Hybrid  Tea,  Hinner,  1903).— A 
beautiful  Rose,  but  not  often  good  enough  for 
exhibition  ;  full,  long  bud — not  quite  enough 
petals,  perhaps,  but  very  free-flowering.  No 
doubt  a  cool  season  will  suit  it  better  than  the 
one  just  past  has  done.  Pale  flesh,  deeper 
centre  ;  a  fine  grower  with  good  foliage. 

Princess  Marie  Mertchersky 
(Schwartz,  1903).— This  is  a  great 
favourite  of  mine.  The  flowers 
are  large  with  stout,  long  petals, 
and  beautifully  formed.  When 
better  known  it  is  bound  to 
become  popular,  as  it  has  not  a 
bad  fault  and  at  its  best  is  very 
fine.  A  good  grower  and  of 
delicate  colour — pale  flesh,  pink 
centre.  Makes  a  tine  standard  and 
can  be  recommended  as  a  good  all- 
round  Rose. 

Qwcn  oj  Spain  (Hybrid  Tea, 
Bide,  1907).— This  Rose  I  must 
admit  has  been  a  trifle  disappoint- 
ing with  me.  After  seeing  the 
raisers  put  up  such  fine  exhibits 
one  expected  great  things,  but 
apparently  it,  too,  prefers  a  cool 
season.  I  could  not  get  any  point 
to  my  flowers,  the  majority  coming 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  where 
the  point  should  have  been,  very 
much  after  the  style  of  Antoine 
^  ^  Rivoire,  of  which  Rose,  I  believe, 

^  it  is  a  seedling.      It  was  awarded 

the  gold   medal  of  the    National 
,^    -  Rose  Society. 

~^  ^  Heine    Oarola   de  Saxe  (Hybrid 

Tea,  Gamon,  1903).— A  beautiful 
Rose  this,  fine  shape,  colour  flesh 
pink,  good  all  round,  being  free- 
flowering  and  occasionally  good 
enough  for  exhibition. 

Ren/:e  Wilmart- Urban  (Hybrid 
Tea,  Pernet-Ducher,  1907).— The 
trade  generally  speak  well  of  this 
Rose  as  likely  to  be  very  useful  for 
'exhibition.  It  is  a  great  flower, 
pale  flesh  in  colour,  yet  distinct, 
of  excellent  shape,  and  the  plant 
grows  well. 

Robert  Baessler  (Hybrid  Tea, 
Hinner,  1904).— Supposed  to  bean 
improved  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  but 
he  who  so  described  it  must  have 
had  a  vivid  imagination.  With  me 
it  has  done  nothing  to  justify  such 
a  description,  and  I  cannot  recom- 
mend it. 

Sourenir  de  Maria  de  Zayas 
[Hybrid  Tea,  Soupert  et  Notting, 
1906).— This  Rose  has  done  well 
A^ith  me,  and  I  can  strongly 
recommend  it.  The  flowers  all 
come  a  good  shape,  after  the  style 
ot|A.  K.  Williams,  but  bright 
pink  in  colour,  tinted  carmine ; 
sweet  scent,  free- flowering  and  a 
good  grower. 

W.  E.  Lippiatt  (Hybrid  Tea, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  1907).— A  fine  dark 
crimson  Rose  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  strongly  recommend. 
The  flowers  are  always  of  good  shape  and  a  good 
colour,  but,  of  ooufse,  from  its  very  nature  an 
old  flower  turns  "laroon  or  purple.  It  has  a  fine 
point,  plenty  of  substance,  particularly  free  in 
the  autumn  and  is  strongly  perfumed.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  '''  ^^^  best  dark  Rose  of  recent 
introduction.  I  ^f"  no*  sure,  but  I  believe  this 
Rose  was  exhibited  by  the  raisers  on  more  than 
one  occasion  under  the  name  of  H.  V.  Machin. 
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William  Shean  (Hybrid  Tea,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  1906). — From  the 
exhibitor's  standpoint  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  this  Rose,  undoubtedly  the  largest  now 
in  cultivation.  It  has  been  wonderfully  well 
shown,  not  only  by  the  trade,  but  by  some  of  our 
leading  amateurs,  notably  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  of 
Sutton,  in  whose  garden  I  saw  the  largest  flower 
of  this  variety  (and  that  means  the  largest  Rose) 
I  have  met.  I  will  not  give  the  figures,  as  that 
might  lead  to  controversy.  This  variety  is  bound 
to  take  a  high  place  among  exhibition  Roses. 
Its  only  fault  is  that  the  colour  is  inclined  to 
run,  but  perhaps  the  season  has  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Its  size  will  make  it  one  of  the 
indispensable  Roses. 

Yvonne  Vaclierot  (Hybrid  Tea,  Soupert  et 
Notting,  1906). — A  Rose  of  very  different  stamp, 
but  of  distinct  merit.  Its  great 
feature  is  the  very  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  petals,  large 
grand  petals,  finished  off  with  a 
fine  point,  making  a  very  refined 
flower.  The  early  flowers  are 
quite  up  to  exhibition  form,  but 
those  that  come  later  lack  size. 
A  medium  grower;  colour,  pale 
porcelain  white  with  a  suggestion 
or  suffusion  of  pink.  At  its  beat 
a  very  beautiful  Rose. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  newer 
Roses  that  can  be  said  to  be 
exhibition  varieties,  treating 
them  alphabetically,  and  I  now 
pass  on  to  the  Teas  for  the  same 
purpose.  They,  unfortunately, 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one's  hands. 

Dr.  Felix  Giiyon  (Tea,  A.  Mari, 
1902).— This  Rose  has  undoubtedly 
improved,  both  in  size  and  vigour. 
On  its  behaviour  with  me  this 
year  I  am  inclined  to  say  it  is  a 
better  Rose  than  Mme.  Vermorel. 
The  colour  is  coppery  yellow,  the 
flower  of  good  substance  and  the 
plant  is  a  good  grower.  Should 
be  more  grown. 

Freiherr  von  Marschall  (Tea, 
P.  Lambert,  1904).— One  of  those 
Roses  on  the  border  line.  A 
garden  Rose  first  that  will  some- 
times produce  an  exhibition 
flower.  Fine  colour,  almost  red 
— dark  carmine  perhaps  best 
describes  it  ;  a  good  grower  and 
fairly  free. 

Belen  Good  (Tea,  The  Good 
and  Reece  Company,  1907). — An 
American  sport  of  Maman  Coohet, 
pink  in  colour,  that  should  be 
worth  trying.  I  have  not  grown  it. 

Mme.  Constant  Sotipert  (Tea, 
Soupert  et  Notting,  ;;1906).— As 
I  anticipated  last  year  when 
writing  of  this  Rose,  directly  we 
could  get  it  propagated  naturally, 
by  which  I  meant  outdoors  and 
not  grafted  under  glass,  we  should 
find  it  a  strong  grower.  In  habit  and  general 
appearance  the  plant  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  fine  Tea  Souvenir  de  P.  Notting,  and  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  that  Rose  was 
one  of  the  parents  of  Constant  Soupert.  It  is 
good  enough  and  large  enough  to  join  the  select 
body  of  the  larger  exhibition  Teas,  which  hardly 
number  more  than  half-a-dozen  at  the  present 
time.  The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  Constant 
Soupert  is  that  the  petals  are  somewhat 
"papery."  Deep  yellow,  shaded  peach;  large, 
well-formed  flowers,  and  a  strong  grower. 

Mrs.  Myles  Kenntdy  (Tea,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  1906.) — The  powers 
that  be — the  seedling  Rose  committee  of  the 
National  Rose  Society — have  decided  that  this 
Rose  is  a  Tea,  so  it  would  be  treason  to  suggest 
that  it  is  anything  else.     The  colour  is  delicate 


silvery  white,  with  a  picotee  edge  of  pale  pink. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  Rose  ;  the  early  flowers 
come  of  good  size  and  excellent  shape.  It  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  every  exhibitor  will  have  to  grow  it. 

Molly  Sharman  Craiojord  (Tea,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  1908). — 
I  have  known  this  Rose  for  some  time  and  can 
strongly  recommend  it.  It  is  very  distinct,  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  white  that  has  a  slight  green 
tint  in  the  younger  flowers.  Good  growth  and 
free  flowering.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it 
is  the  best  Tea  of  its  year  ;  nay,  of  recent  years. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  recognised  aa 
one  of  the  best  six  Teas  for  exhibition.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  shown  for  the  gold  medal. 

Paula  (Tea,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  1908).— 
Hardly  full   enough   to  be  often  found  in   the 
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exhibition  box,  this  is  a  beautiful  Roae  with  a 
Mar^chal  Niel  scent.  Its  parentage  goes  back 
to  that  variety,  a  seedling  of  Mar^ohal  Niel  being 
crossed  with  a  seedling  of  G.  Nabonnand,  and  Paula 
has  retained  the  free-flowering  eharacteriatioa  of 
the  latter  Rose  and  the  scent  of  the  former.  It 
is  a  good  grower,  makes  a  fine  standard,  pale 
sulphur  yellow  with  deeper  centre,  and  will  be 
popular  as  a  hardy  garden  Tea.     Recommended. 

W.  R.  Smith  (Tea,  Smith,  1907).— This  is  an 
American-raised  Rose  of  some  promise  ;  creamy 
white,  of  good  shape  and  aize  and  vigorous  in 
growth.     As  seen  in  nurseries  it  will  be  useful. 

Purley,  Surrey.         Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 

KOSES    IN    NOVEMBER. 
The  weather  is  seldom  so  favourable  for    our 
hardy  plants  in  late  autumn  as  it  has  been  this 


year.  Among  these  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  Roses.  As  can  be  readily  seen  by  the 
illustration,  it  has  been  possible  to  cut  blooms 
often  equal  to  those  of  July,  .and  in  some  cases, 
owing  to  the  sun  being  less  powerful,  the  rich 
tints  of  the  blooms  surpass  those  produced  in 
summer. 

The  name  Hybrid  Perpetual  suggests  at  once 
perpetual  -  flowering  Roses,  but  few  of  this 
section  bloom  to  any  extent  ip  autumn.  The 
chief  exception  with  us  is  that  beautiful  white 
Rose  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  considered  a  true  Hybrid  Perpetual,  as  one 
of  the  parents  is  a  Hybrid  Tea.  No  collection 
of  Roses  is  complete  without  this  variety. 
Other  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  obtain  a  few  good 
flowers  from  in  autumn  are  Dupuy  .Jamain, 
bright  cerise,  and  Victor  Hugo,  rich  crimson. 
Hybrid  Teas. 
It  is  in  tliis  section  that  we  find 
most  of  the  beautiful  autumn- 
flowering  Roses.  There  are  also 
plenty  of  buds  and  flowers  on 
those  of  the  Tea  and  China  sec- 
tions, but  they  do  not  open  or 
stand  the  weather  so  well  aa  the 
Hybrid  Tea  varieties.  In  addition 
to  their  value  for  the  garden,  they 
are  unrivalled  for  eut-flower  deco- 
ration, aa  can  be  readily  seen  by 
the  enclosed  photograph,  which 
was  taken  on  the  3rd  inst. ,  all  the 
blooms  being  cut  from  the  open 
air.  The  following  are  the  most 
notable  sorts  at  present  in  flower, 
given  in  approximately  their  order 
of  merit :  La  Tosca,  Richmond, 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Caroline  Testout,  La 
France,  Liberty,  Griias  an  Teplitz, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Mme.  Ravary 
(the  best  yellow  bedding  Rose  I 
am  acquainted  with  ;  the  buds 
are  excellent  for  sprays  and 
buttonholes,  being  a  rival  to 
William  Allen  Richardson,  but 
not  quite  so  deep  in  colour  ;  this 
was  introduced  in  1899),  Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Lady  Aahtown  (rose,  overlaid  with 
silvery  pink,  the  base  of  the  petals 
tinted  with  yellow  ;  pointed  buds, 
free  and  constant ;  one  of  the  best 
of  the  newer  Rosea  for  bedding 
and  of  good  growth)  and  Mme. 
Jules  Grolez. 

Tea  Roses. 
At  the  present  time  the  majority 
of  these  are  clothed  with  buds 
and  flowera,  but  being  more 
tender  than  the  Hybrid  Teaa  they 
are  susceptible  to  rain  and  damp 
nights  experienced  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  When  required  for 
indoor  decoration  it  is  better  to 
cut  the  buds  and  allow  them  to 
open  in  water.  Several  varieties 
are  very  good  at  present ;  the 
first  two  of  the  undermentioned 
are  classed  aa  Teas,  although  from  their  growtli  I 
suspect  there  is  aonie  H3brid  Tea  blood  in  them. 
General  Schablikine,  coppery  red,  free-flowering, 
vigorous  growth  for  a  Tea  Rose,  an  excellent  bed- 
ding variety.  Corallina,  deep  rosy  crimson, 
beautiful  in  the  bud  for  cutting,  the  strongest- 
growing  Tea  Rose  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
free  and  constant  bloomer  till  spoilt  by  frosts  ; 
introduced  in  1900.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting, 
golden  yellow,  shaded  apricot,  large  full  flower, 
very  free,  plants  at  present  covered  with  blooms. 
Other  good  Tea  Roses  at  present  in  flower  are 
Anna  Olivier,  G.  Nabonnand,  Mme.  Lambard 
and  Princesse  de  Sagan.  Baby  Dorothy  :  This 
delightful  little  Rose  is  usually  described  aa  a 
dwarf  Dorothy  Perkina  ;  the  flowers,  however, 
are  several  shades  deeper  in  colour. 

Surrey.  A.  0. 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  CON- 
SERVATORY. —  Anticipating  next 
year's  demands,  I  am  just  making  a 
sowing  of  Cj'clamen  seeds  in  shallow 
boxes  and  pots  and  placing  them  in  a 
temperature  of  about  55°.  In  such 
circumstances  this  subject  will  do  well.  I  am 
also  at  the  moment  repotting  Liliums  in  anticipa- 
tion of  requirements  early  next  season.  Winter- 
flowering  Carnations  will  now  be  making  a  free 


I. — X   YOUNG   PLANT   OF   P.iRSLEY   SUITABLE   FOR 
LIFTING  AND   POTTING. 

display,  and  if  placed  in  a  light  position  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  time.  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  both  of  which  are 
very  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  injurious 
insect  pests,  need  constant  supervision  and 
careful  culture  at  this  period.  The  best  position 
for  these  is  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  Those 
who  have  inserted  cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums (Geraniums)  are  prone  to  keep  the  soil 
too  moist  at  this  season.  They  should  only  be 
watered  when  the  soil  becomes  really  dry,  and 
then  one  copious  application  should  suffice  to 
keep  them  in  a  Batisfaetory  condition  for  some 
time. 

The  Cold  Framtis. — In  mild  and  open  weather 
the  frames  should  be  well  ventilated,  especially 
in  the  ease  of  those  containing  Calceolaria 
cuttings,  as  this  assists  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
dry.  Never  hesitate  to  overlook  plants  re- 
peatedly, removing  decaying  foliage  and  any- 
thing of  a  nature  that  is  likely  to  promote  decay. 
When  watering  has  to  be  done — and  this  is  very 
necessary  in  the  case  of  many  pot  plants — this 
should  be  done  in  the  morning,  so  that  super- 
fluous moisture  may  be  carried  oft  before  late 
afternoon,  at  which  time  the  frame-lights  will 
need  closing. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — Lettuces  and  Endives, 
which  are  so  valued  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
should  be  sheltered  from  frost  in  some  way  or 


other.  All  full-grown  plants  must  have  a 
covering  in  winter,  and  there  is  nothing  better 
than  dry  leaves.  If  these  subjects  are  tied  when 
dry  and  a  good  mulching  of  leaves  or  Fern  litter 
placed  round  about  them,  it  will  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  Continue  to  dig  and  trench 
vacant  ground  as  opportunity  offers.  In  frosty 
weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wheel  on  to  such 
quarters  an  abundant  supply  of  good  manure,  so 
that  when  the  weather  becomes  more  genial 
digging  operations  may  be  proceeded  with  apace. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — Recently  -  planted 
fruit  trees,  if  not  already  mulched  with  manure, 
should  have  this  attention  at  once.  Cuttings  of 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  inserted  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  an  easy  means  of 
increasing  these  useful  subjects,  and  the  cuttings 
root  readily  enough. 

Window  Gardening.  —  Hyacinths  that  were 
placed  in  glasses  some  time  since  are  now  giving 
evidence  of  growth.  The  foremost  of  these 
should  be  removed  from  their  dark  quarters  to 
light  and  airy  positions,  as  from  this  time  forth 
their  growth  should  go  on  unhindered.  Plants 
indoors  need  wateringwith  increasing  carefulness. 
Avoid  the  use  of  cold  water,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  chilling  the  plants.  I  invariably  use 
tepid  water  when  this  has  to  be  applied,  and  the 
results  are  then  all  that  can  be  desired.  Plants 
that  are  growing  away  freely,  such  as  Dutch  bulbs 
in  pots,  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
plunging  material  should  be  freely  watered. 

The  Hardy  Flower  Garden. — Complete  as 
soon  as  possible  the  lifting  and  replanting  of 
subjects  in  the  hardy  flower  border,  taking  care 
to  mulch  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  planting  has 
taken  place.  Borders  that  were  somewhat  im- 
poverished, which  the  grower  has  not  cared  to 
interfere  with  this  season,  will  derive  con- 
siderable benefit  by  a  heavy  mulching  with  some 
good  lasting  manure.  This  should  be  thoroughly 
decayed,  in  which  case  the  effect  will  not  be 
unsightly.  The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
form  a  rock  and  alpine  garden  —  these  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular,  and  deservedly  so 
— and  any  beginner  who  desires  to  make  his  gar- 
den more  than  ordinarily  interesting  will  be  well 
advised  to  have  even  a  small  portion  of  his 
garden  allocated  to  this  purpose.  Take  advantage 
of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  sweep  the 
lawn,  using  a  good  Birch  broom.  This  will  have 
the  effect  of  distributing  worm- 
casts,  and  if  the  lawn  be  well 
rolled  subsequently  the  result 
should  be  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. 1).  B.  C. 


HOW  TO  PROVIDE  A 
WINTER  SUPPLY  OF 
PARSLEY. 
In  many  gardens  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to 
procure  winter  quarters  for 
Parsley  in  a  position  sheltered 
from  the  cold  and  cutting 
winds  of  the  north  and  east. 
During  the  late  autumn  and 
throughout  the  winter  season 
the  aim  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  keep  tlie  plants  growing, 
and  this  may  be  assured  by 
planting  in  well-worked  soil 
of  a  light  and  rather  dry 
nature.  We  make  two  or 
three  sowings  during  the  year, 
and  for  winter  supplies  find  a 


May  sowing  answers  our  purpose  better  than  any 
other.  We  are  quite  aware  that  some  growers 
make  a  sowing  so  late  as  July  and  succeed 
remarkably  well  with  the  crop  ;  beginners, 
however,  can  hardly  expect  to  do  as  well.  The 
seeds  are  usually  sown  thinly  in  drills  about 
1  inch  deep  in  rows  1  foot  or  rather  more 
asunder.  Parsley  derives  considerable  benefit 
from  frequent  applications  of  soot  in  the  growing 
period.  Assuming  the  seed  was  sown  during  the 
summer  months,  the  plants  should  now  be  useful 
pieces  with  which  to  deal  and  be  quite  equal 
to  the  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  1.  When 
lifting  these  plants  take  care  to  get  down 
well  underneath  them,  or  the  prospects  of  success 
may  be  jeopardised.  We  always  use  a  fork  for 
lifting  Parsley  and  find  that  this  answers  the 
purpose  very  well. 

We  may  safely  anticipate  long  spells  of  hard 
frosty  weather,  and  during  such  periods  our  out- 
door bed,  even  though  it  may  be  in  a  warm 
aspect,  will  be  likely  to  fail  us.  For  this  reason 
measures  should  be  taken  in  anticipation  for 
providing  supplies  of  Parsley  throughout  the 
winter  by  other  means.  Many  growers  lift  and 
replant  their  Parsley  in  rather  deep  boxes  of 
good  soil,  and  these  are  placed  in  a  cool  green- 
house or  cold  frame,  from  whence  frost  may  be 
excluded  in  hard  weather,  especially  by  observ- 
ing care  in  covering  the  latter  structure.  Other 
growers,  again,  make  good  use  of  large  pots  for 
this  purpose,  a  few  such  pots  providing  a  useful 
supply  where  the  demands  of  the  house  are  not 
excessive.  Fig.  '2  represents  three  plants  potted 
up  into  a  9-inch  pot.  The  latter  should  be 
crocked  carefully  and  open  soil  of  a  rich  kind  be 
used  for  the  repotting.  Pot  rather  firmly  and 
water  in  the  plants  immediately.  Afterwards 
stand  them  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or  frame, 
covering  the  latter  in  frosty  weather  with  mats. 

A  system  we  much  prefer,  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  the  plants 
can  be  managed,  is  that  of  planting  out  Parsley 
in  cold  frames.  In  Fig.  3  we  have  a  small  frame 
in  course  of  being  planted  with  lifted  plants  of 
Parsley  similar  to  those  seen  in  Fig.  I.  When 
planted  in  a  cold  frame  it  is  so  easy  to  give 
Parsley  the  advantage  of  ventilation  in  mild  and 
open  weather.  We  plant  Parsley  in  frames  for 
winter  use  about  8  inches  apart.  Fig.  4  represents 
a  plant  raised  in  heat  in  the  early  spring,  grown 
on  well  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn, 
and  then  lifted  intact  and  placed  in  a  10-inch 
pot.     This  is  a  very  simple  means  of  providing  a 


2. — THREE    PLANTS   SIMILAR  TO  THAT   SHOWN    IN   FIG. 
UP   INTO   A   POT  9   INCHES   IN    DIAMETER. 
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-A   NUMBER  OF  PLANTS   INSERTED  8   INCHES  APART   IN   A  COLD 
FRAME. 


bountiful  supply  of  their  ever-weleome  leaves 
and  asbures  the  grower  a  uuntinuous  supply  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  A  few  such  plants  should 
be  ample  for  small  households. 

Growing  crops  outdoors  may  be  protected  by 
placing  boards  on  either  side  of  the  rows,  or  by 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  bed  by  the  same 
means  and  covering  the  plants  with  mats  during 
frosty  weather. 

HOW   TO  TREAT    BEDDING   PLANTS   IN 

WINTER. 
Vert  often  inexperienced  persons  lose  many 
bedding  plants  during  the  winter  months  through 
wrong  treatment.  I  have  lately  seen  collections 
suffering  greatly  through  neglect.  Take  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  for  instance ;  throughout  the 
autumn  there  are  scarcely  any  decayed  leaves 
to  be  found  on  the  rooting  cuttings,  only  a  few 
of  the  basal  leaves  ;  but  when  the  fogs  come  and 
the  dull,  sunless  days  faded  leaves  are  found  in 
plenty.  These  leaves,  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plants,  become  saturated  with  moisture 
which  quickly  affects  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
ultimately  causing  the  entire  loss  of  the  latter. 
Now,  in  the  very  best  -  managed  structure 
some  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  fade  ;  but  in 
every  instance  they  should  be  removed  forthwith 
before  others  near  them  are  affected. 

In  indifferently-heated  structures  the  difficulty 
of  safely  wintering  the  stock  is  the  greatest  ; 
but  much  care  should  be  taken  in  the  matters  of 
watering  and  ventilating.  It  is  safer  to  keep 
the  soil  rather  dry  than  too  moist.  When  water 
is  needed  give  sufficient  to  quite  moisten  the 
whole  of  the  soil  through,  and  then  let  the  latter 
get  moderately  dry  before  applying  more  ;  also 
take  care  to  do  the  watering  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  and  avoid  wetting  the  leaves.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  possible  and  do  not 
ventilate  too  freely  in  adverse  weather. 

Calceolarias  in  frames  require  more  air  than 
Zonals  and  damp  is  not  as  gre-t  an  enemy  to 
them  ;  still,  it  is  advisable  to  prevent  it  accumu- 
lating in  excess  in  the  frames,  and  to  this  end 
take  off  the  whole  of  the  glass  lights  for  several 
hours  during  the  early  part  of  a  sunny  day  when 
the  air  is  not  frosty. 

Marguerites  require  almost  similar  treatment 
to  Calceolarias,  but  frost  must  be  excluded.  If, 
however,  either  of  these  two  kinds  of  plants  get 
frozen,  keep  the  lights  closed  and  the  glass  well 
covered  with  mats  day  and  night  until  the  thaw 
has  been  complete.  So  treated  the  young  plants 
will  not  suffer  serious  injury  ;  but  if  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sunshine  while  in  a  frozen  condition 
they  will  be  badly  damaged. 

Tender  Plants. — The  more  tender  kinds  of 
bedding-out  plants,  such  as  Coleuses,  Iresines, 
Heliotropes.  Mesembryanthemums,  Verbenas, 
&c. ,  are  often  kept  on  shelves  near  the  roof- 
glass  of   a  warm  plant  house  ;   but  (luring  very 


of    the 
plants. 


soil, 


cold  or  frosty  nights  their 
position  near  the  glass  is  a 
very  cold  one.  The  central 
part — on  the  stage — of  the 
structure  may  register  60°  of 
heat  while  the  part  imme- 
diately under  the  glass  is  at 
freezing-point.  No  wonder, 
then,  the  leaves  become  sickly 
and  finally  fall  off.  Even  if  it 
means  the  erection  of  a  tem- 
porary stage,  it  would  be 
better  to  do  so  and  place  the 
stock  of  tender  plants  near 
the  centre  of  the  house  until 
the  end  of  January.  Some 
plants  of  a  hardier  nature  may 
be  put  on  the  high  shelves. 
Very  little  ventilation  is 
necessary,  and  all  water  given 
s^-ould  be  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  the  house 
itself.  Cold  water  will  natur- 
ally lower  the  temperature 
which  cannot  be  good  for  the 
Avon. 


DIGGING  AND  TRENCHING. 
Every  unoccupied  plot  of  ground  will  be  consider- 
ably improved  if  it  is  at  once  trenched  or  at  least 
deeply  dug,  leaving  the  surface  as  rough  as 
possible.  By  treating  it  thus  many  grubs  and 
insect  eggs  are  exposed  to  birds,  and  frost  will 
pulverise  the  soil  so  that  in  the  spring  a  light 
forking  over  is  all  that  will  be  needed  to  ensure 
a  beautiful  fine  tilth  for  seed  sowing.  Inordinary 
digging  beginners  frequently  make  the  mistake  of 
inserting  the  spade  or  fork  in  a  sharply  sloping 
manner,  with  the  result  that  the  soil  is  not  turned 
up  to  the  full  depth  of  the  tool  employed  ;  it  is 
proper  to  thrust  the  tool  in  as  straight  as  possible, 
and  thus  take  advantage  of  its  full  length. 
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Protecting  Tea  Roses. — In  those  gardens 
where  there  is  a  good  amount  of  fresh  air.  Tea 
Roses  thrive  very  well  and  bring  a  considerable 
amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  their 
growers  ;  but  the  losses  during  the  winter  are  apt 
to  be  rather  severe  unless  methods  of  protection 
are  resorted  to.  As  a  rule  it  suffices  to  carefully 
cover  up  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  the  bud, 
for  if  the  shoots  above  get  killed  back,  new 
breaks  will  come  away  with  the  genial  growing 
weather  of  the  spring.  In  many  gardens  ashes 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  but  as  far  as  one  can 


-A  PARSLEY  PLANT  RAISED  FROM  SEED  SOWN  IN  FEBRUARY. 
SUCH  PLANTS  LIFTED  AND  POTTED  NOW  PROVIDE  A  (iOOD 
SnPPLY'   OF   PARSLEY'  THROnoiI   THE    WINTER. 


see  they  have  no  material  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  soil.  Whichever  is  employed  should  be 
built  well  up  to  the  stem  to  such  a  height  as  to 
cover  the  union  at  least  2  inches  beneath  the 
surface.  It  should  be  brought  up  with  fairly 
sharp  sides  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain,  as  when 
this  runs  down  to  the  stems  persistently  in  the 
winter,  it  is  as  likely  to  do  serious  injury  to  the 
plants  as  the  frost  itself. 

Live  Edcinos. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  are  far  more  attractive  in  gardens  than  such 
"dead"  edgings  as  tiles,  bricks  or  stones;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  tliey  have  substantial 
disadvantages.  As  a  harbourage  for  slugs,  snails, 
and  other  pests  they  serve  a  real  if  not  a  useful 
purpose,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  keep 
them  clean.  However,  they  are  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  they  will 
ever  go  entirely  out  of  favour.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  disadvantage  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  there  is  one  other  point  that  is  often  over- 
looked in  connexion  with  them,  which  is  that 
they  demajid  attention.  Some  people  appear  to 
think  that  when  the  plants  are  put  into  position 
they  will  not  require  any  attention  at  all,  but 
will  continue  to  grow  satisfactorily  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  years.  Such,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  for  in 
almost  all  instances  they  demand  remaking  once 
every  three  years,  and  if  this  work  is  due  for 
carrying  out  this  winter,  it  should  either  be 
accomplished  forthwith  or  left  over  until  the 
spring.  The  first  thing  is  to  lift  the  plants,  and 
as  the  weather  is  now  somewhat  uncertain,  it  is 
wise  to  do  the  border  in  sections  so  that  only  a 
comparatively  few  plants  shall  be  out  of  the  soil 
at  one  time.  Directly  they  are  up,  thoroughly 
dig  over  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  at  least  12  inches, 
and  work  into  the  lower  part  some  sweet  manure. 
This  done,  plant  pieces  from  the  outer  sides  of 
the  old  clumps,  as  the  centres  are  almost  sure  to 
be  brown,  bare  and  weak.  The  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  firmed  about  the  roots  and  heavily 
watered  when  the  plants  are  in  position. 

The  Value  of  Lime. — Considering  how  valu- 
able lime  is  as  a  corrector  and  sweetener  of  the 
soil,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  to  me  that  it  is  not 
more  extensively  used  by  town  gardeners,  who 
rely  so  largely  upon  natural  manures  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  garden.  The.  constant  use  of 
these  things  leads  to  an  excess  of  humic  matter 
and  the  soil  becomes  greasy-looking.  When 
this  state  of  affairs  prevails  the  plants  will 
not  grow  satisfactorily,  for  although  there  may 
be  an  abundance  of  food  in  the  ground  it  will 
not  be  available  for  the  plants.  Lime  will  put 
matters  right  again.  It  should  be  applied  gene- 
rously, covering  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  half  an 
inch  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ;  leave  it  on  the 
top  for  a  few  days  and 
then  work  it  in,  taking 
very  small  spits  so  as  to 
equalise  the  distribution. 
Not  only  will  the  lime 
act  upon  the  humic  matter 
and  set  free  the  stores  of 
unavailable  food,  but  it 
will  also  destroy  the  spores 
of  any  fungi  with  which  it 
may  come  in  contact  and 
also  the  grubs  of  lurking 
insect  pests.  Where  natural 
manures  are  used  exclu- 
sively, liming  should  be 
had  recourse  to  once  in 
about  every  five  years ;  but 
soils  differ  so  much  that 
each  cultivator  has  to 
ascertain  the  precise  period 
from  his  own  practical 
experience.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  procure, 
but  a  friendly  local  builder 
will  usuallj'  come  to  the 
rescue  with  a  sufficient 
supply  for  a  small  garden. 
Horace  .T.  Wright. 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 

PREPARING  PLANTS  FOR 
FORCING.— This  will  now  be  neces- 
sary. Therefore  place  a  few  Roman 
Hyacinths  in  heat,  some  very  early 
Daffodils,  a  few  Azaleas  Deutsche 
Perle  and  also  some  of  the  old  Single 
White.  This  forces  very  quickly  into  flower  and 
is  a  beautiful  clear  white.  Also  place  Lilacs, 
Azalea  mollis  and  Laburnum  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  a  batch  of  Freesias.  F.  refracta  alba  is  the 
earliest  to  flower.  Retarded  Spiraeas  should 
now  have  a  light  position.  These  are  more 
useful  at  Christmas  than  later  in  the  spring. 
Put  in  more  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  to  keep 
up  a  succession.  The  retarded  roots  should  not  be 
put  into  heat  for  at  least  ten  days  ;  a  cool, 
moderately-dark  position  is  the  best  until  then. 
A  frame  covered  with  mats  or  under  a  cool-house 
stage  are  suitable  places  to  start  them. 

Plumbago  rosea  or  coccinea  now  showing 
flower  should  be  kept  in  the  intermediate  house 
with  a  temperature  of  60°.  This  is  a  fine  showy 
flower  for  the  cold,  dark  days. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Peaches. — Prune,  dress  and  tie  the  trees  in  the 
early  house  as  soon  as  possible.  Prune  away  as 
much  of  the  big  wood  as  possible,  remembering 
it  is  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year  where  we 
expect  fruit  next  year.  Do  not  tie  the  branches 
too  tightly,  but  as  straight  as  possible  from  the 
base,  and  allow  plenty  of  room  between  the 
shoots.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  prune  too  much. 
All  thin  and  weakly  wood  should  be  taken  out ; 
if  not  done  now  it  interferes  with  the  growth 
later  on  and  has  to  be  cut  away. 

Cherries  should  be  pruned  and  cleaned  and  the 
house  got  ready.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  pot 
Strawberries.  These  must  now  be  got  into  cold 
frames  to  protect  them  from  heavy  rains. 
Hardy  Fritit  Garden. 
Cherries  may  still  be  planted.  Well-drained 
soil  with  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubbish  mixed 
will  be  found  to  be  a  good  growing  mixture. 
Cordon  trained  trees  should  be  2  feet  apart  ;  fan 
shape,  15  feet  to  20  feet ;  bush  and  pyramids, 
9  feet  to  12  feet.  I  find  Cherries  do  not  like 
being  pruned  very  much ;  therefore  as  much  of  the 
pruning  as  is  possible  should  be  done  with  thumb 
and  finger  in  the  growing  season.  May  Duke, 
Black  Tartarian,  Elton  Pine,  Knight's  Early 
Black,  White  Bigarreau,  Waterloo,  Bigarreau 
Napoleon,  Florence,  Early  Rivers  and  Frogmore 
Bigarreau  are  all  varieties  that  do  well  here,  both 
as  cordons,  bush  and  dwarf  trained. 

Apricot  trees  should  be  cleaned  and  trained  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  more  work  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  done  at  this  season  the  better,  as 
often  such  weather  comes  that  it  cannot  be  got 
on  with,  and  when  there  is  a  pressure  of  work  it 
ia  sometimes  done  carelessly.  See  that  no  old 
ties  remain  :  all  should  be  out  and  replaced  with 
new. 

Pleasure  Ground. 
Autumn  Tints  have  this  season  been  glorious  ; 
in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  them  so  fine.  Acers 
of  all  kinds  may  now  be  planted,  and  also 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  B.  Thunbergii  and  B. 
vulgaris.  B.  acuminata,  B.  diaphana  and  B. 
Thunbergii  minor  are  newer  varieties  and  are 
moat  beautiful.  Among  some  of  the  best  Acers 
are  A.  rubrum,  A.  dissectum,  A.  japonicum 
Ojakaiukii,  A.  polymorphum  var.  platanoides 
and  A.  pennsylvanicum  (the  wood  of  this  variety 
is  striped  with  white  lines  and  is  effective  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen). 

W.  A.  Cook. 
((Jardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Lodor,  Bart. ) 
Leonardalee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Poinsettias. — The  most  forward  of  these  will 
now  help  to  brighten  up  the  dull  days  with  their 
showy  bracts.  Feeding  must  be  discontinued, 
but  younger  stock  intended  for  Christmas 
decoration  should  be  liberally  fed,  syringed  and 
fully  exposed  to  all  available  light.  A  nice 
brisk  temperature  should  be  afforded  now  the 
colder  season  is  here. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  raised  from  the  earliest 
sowing  will  soon  be  pushing  up  their  flower- 
stems.  The  pots  by  this  time  should  be  quite 
full  of  roots,  and  will,  consequently,  require 
frequent  applications  of  diluted  liquid  manure. 
When  subjected  to  more  than  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperature,  the  flower-stems  become 
drawn  up  so  as  to  render  the  plants  unsightly. 

The  Christmas  Roses  or  Hellebores.  — A  cold 
frame  or  even  hand-glasses  will  bring  these 
plants  into  bloom  by  Christmas  if  put  on  now. 
Though  the  plants  are  very  hardy,  the  glass 
covering  keeps  the  flowers  clean.  There  are  some 
beautiful  varieties,  and  the  pure  white  sorts  are 
the  most  valuable.  H.  angustifolius  is  one  of  the 
beat ;  this  has  large  flowers  with  a  fair  length  of 
stalk,  is  a  pure  white  and  of  free  growth.  H. 
maximus,  the  largest  of  all,  is  a  beautiful  flower, 
but  not  so  pure  a  white,  being  slightly  tinged  with 
pink.  The  well-known  major  is  also  a  beautiful 
winter  flower,  having  pure  white  blooms  when 
given  glass  protection.  Good  strong  plants  full  of 
flower- buds  may  be  purchased  at  a  trifling  coat 
from  any  nurseryman  making  a  speciality  of  the 
Christmas  Rose ;  and  if  potted  up  now  and 
placed  under  glass  will  produce  a  wealth  of 
blooms  from  Christmas  onwards. 
Flower  Garden. 

Besides  the  alteration  of  some  borders  and  the 
planting  of  others,  there  is  not  much  to  chronicle 
in  the  way  of  flower  garden  work  at  present, 
except  the  gradual  digging  up  of  beds  that 
remain  empty  through  the  winter,  and  mulching 
those  herbaceous  borders  that  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  and  require  no  alteration. 

Pampas  Grass.  —  Now  the  winter  season  is  fast 
approaching,  I  may  draw  the  attention  of  those 
having  young  plants  of  this  to  the  advisability  of 
protecting  them  in  some  way.  My  method  is  to 
place  some  dry  Bracken  round  the  collars  of  the 
plants  to  the  height  of  about  1  foot.  In  this  way 
the  plants  get  enough  protection,  and  they  grow 
away  well  the  next  season.  I  never  protect  the 
large  clumps,  and  find  that  they  invariably  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Peaches  on  Walls. — In  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  there  is  often  much  diflioulty  in 
getting  the  wood  of  these  well  matured,  par- 
ticularly during  a  season  like  the  present,  when 
there  has  been  so  little  sunshine  during  the 
autumn.  To  assist  the  ripening  allow  the  trees 
to  remain  nailed  to  the  wall,  as  what  little 
warmth  is  generated  thereby  will  be  of  great 
benefit  in  maturing  the  sappy  growths. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Turnips. — The  Turnip  crop  will  now  have 
completed  its  growth,  but  the  roots,  like  those 
of  many  other  things,  are  best  when  left  in  the 
ground  till  wanted.  I  do  not,  however,  advise 
that  they  should  be  completely  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  as  this  tends  to  rotting  at  the  crowns 
and  to  a  general  falling-oif  in  quality,  but  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition  by 
having  the  soil  drawn  over  the  roots.  To  pro- 
vide for  a  supply  in  case  sharp  frosts  should  set 
in,  some  portion  of  the  crop  mav  be  covered  with 
sufficient  litter  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the 
ground.  Late-sown  batches  may  be  left  to 
take  their  chance,  as  they  will  continue  growing 
through  the  winter  whenever  the  weather 
permits.  T.  B.  Field. 

((iardener  to  the  Baroneaa  Berners. ) 

Ashii-c.llthorpe,  Norwich. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  ArxBwePB,— The  Editor  inteiids 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
aesietance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  ot^ect  vrill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  a/nd  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBUSHEE- 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Hepbaceous  border  [Vicar's  Wife).— 

Our  chief  objection  to  3'our  arrangement  of  the 
plants  is  the  repetition  of  long  lines,  and 
unless  the  border  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  a  lawn,  for  example,  and  viewed  chiefly  from 
the  front,  it  will  savour  of  formality.  We  note, 
too,  that  you  do  not  include  any  of  the  white 
perennial  Marguerites  or  white  Phloxes,  and 
you  would  do  well  to  embrace  some  of  the  white 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  such  as  ericoides,  vimineus 
and  Purity,  and  such  blue-flowered  ones  as 
Calliope,  William  Marshall  and  Novi-Belgii 
densua.  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  blue- 
flowered  plants  is  Delphinium  Belladonna, 
2^  feet  high  and  almost  perpetual  blooming.  You 
do  not  say  what  Veronicas  you  possess,  but  the 
most  valuable  is  V.  subsessilia,  2-^  feet  high, 
of  vigorous  growth,  and  much  the  best  for 
massing  for  effect. 

Seedllnsr   Capnations  (Miss  E.   M. 

Boffhurst). — The  better  way  to  have  treated  the 
Carnations  would  have  been  to  layer  all  the 
strongest  shoots  as  soon  as  the  flowering  was 
completed,  and  in  this  way  the  rooted  layers 
would  have  made  good  plants  for  setting  out  in 
September  or  in  October  for  flowering  again 
next  year.  Now,  however,  it  is  too  late  for 
layering,  and  the  success  of  transplanting 
examples  of  large  size  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  way  it  is  done.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
why  the  plants  "  are  so  out  of  the  ground."  If 
you  mean  the  basal  growths  and  roots  are  out 
of  the  ground,  a  mulching  of  soil  will  suffice  ;  but 
if  the  phrase  refers  to  the  top  growth  or  stem- 
shoota,  then  it  would  appear  that  some  at  least 
of  your  plants  are  of  the  Tree  variety,  in  which 
case  the  shoots  on  the  upper  branches  or  stems 
may  be  treated  as  cuttings.  The  better  way  with 
seedling  Carnations  ia  to  sow  seeds  in  January 
each  year  and  plant  out  in  May,  the  plants 
flowering  a  year  later. 

Tulip  bulbs  for  inspection  (E.  Strange).— The 
Tulip  bulbs  are  badly  diseased  and  are  not  worth  putting 
into  the  ground  ;  it  would  be  far  better  to  burn  them.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  new  bulbs  put  into  the  same  soil 
would  be  attacked  by  the  fungus  which  has  destroyed 
these,  unless  the  ground  has  a  dressing  of  lime,  which 
might  check  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 

Bast  bOPdeP  (A.  //.).— You  do  not  say  whether  you 
wish  for  flowers  or  fruit  ou  the  wall,  and  you  give  no 
idea  of  its  height  or  even  its  length.  In  much  the  same 
way  you  give  no  information  about  the  size  of  the  border, 
and  we  may  therefore  give  you  a  list  of  plants  <iuite 
unsuitable  to  your  purpose.  Why  not  tell  us  whether  the 
soil  is  light  or  heavy,  and,  in  addition,  the  width  and 
length  of  the  border  ?  With  these  particulars  before  us 
it  might  be  possible  to  give  you  useful  advice.  In  any 
case  the  border  should  be  prepared  by  deeji  digging  and 
manuring,  and  this  done  the  planting  could  follow  in  due 
course. 

St.  John's  AVopt  not  flowering  {E.  R.  B.).— 
It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  general  information 
on  this  subject  without  knowing  which  particular  variety 
of  St.  John's  Wort  you  refer  to,  as  there  are  a  great  many 
sorts.  Hypericum  calycinum,  the  common  large-flowered 
one,  may  be  cut  over  each  year.  H.  moserianum  may 
also  lie  cut  over  fairly  hard.  H.  patulura  may  be  cut 
about  half-way  back  ;  that  is,  half-way  down  the  previous 
year's  shoots.  H.  Androsjemum  may  be  cut  almost  to  the 
ground    line.      H.    elatuni    should     he    treated    like    [I. 
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patulum,  and  also  H.  hircinum.  The  small-flowered 
forms  require  no  more  than  the  removal  of  the  old  flower- 
heads.  As  a  rule,  Hypericums  blossom  freely.  If  yours 
are  ioclined  to  form  weak  shoots,  give  a  surfacing  oi 
manure  next  spring. 

Sutheplandia  fputescens   not  floweping' 

(B  li.  O  ). — The  non-'^oweriug  is  merely  a  question  of  age, 
and  if  all  is  well  and  the  plants  given  protection  for  tlie 
winter— they  will  not  prove  hardy  in  the  open  in  your 
district— the  strongest  should  flower  in  the  early  summer 
of  next  year.  The  plant,  as  indicated  by  its  specific  name, 
is  of  suh-shrubby  habit,  and  youthful  plants  rarely  flower 
in  the  ttrst  year  from  seeds,  unless  the  seeds  are  very  early 
sown  and  the  young  plants  grown  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions.  As  a  fidiage  plant  in  northern  gardens 
it  is  not  to  he  despised.  The  plants  should  be  early 
potted  up  and  wintered  in  a  greenhouse  at  about  45°.  If 
you  bed  the  plants  out  next  year,  you  had  better  plunge 
them  in  their  pots,  as  this  is  calculated  to  promote  an 
earlier  flowering.  Vou  would,  of  course,  have  to  water 
them  during  hot  weather. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Name    and     Information    about 

a  plant  {/.  M.  -B.,  Monmouth). — The  speci- 
men you  send  is  Phillyrjea,  media.  It  will  be 
unwise  to  cut  it  down  this  autumn.  The  most 
favourable  time  for  pruning  such  a  shrub  is 
April  or  early  May,  just  as  growth  is  commenc- 
ing. Phillyr<'eas  are,  however,  rather  bad  subjects 
to  prune  hard  back,  for  although  they  sometimes 
break  again  well  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
even  if  the  plant  grows  it  takes  several  years  to 
make  a  respectable-looking  specimen  again.  If 
you  cut  it  down  now,  it  will  have  to  remain  in 
a  dormant  state  until  next  spring,  which  will 
have  anything  but  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
plant.  If  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  shapely 
specimen,  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  it 
alone. 

Pruning    Heaths  {.4.  L.).—lt  is  not 

advisable  to  cut  Heaths  back  into  old  wood,  but 
it  is  advantageous  to  shorten  them  a  little 
annually,  not  going  lower  than  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  base  of  the  previous  year's  wood. 
By  judiciou^i  pruning  you  can  certainly  obtain 
much  more  shapely  plants  than  is  possible  with- 
out, and  if  you  commence  while  the  plants  are 
young  you  do  not  need  to  resort  to  hard  pruning. 
Frequently  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  the 
old  flower-heads  within  1  inch  or  2  inches  of 
growth.  Dabcecia  polifolia  alba  may  be  cut  back 
any  time  during  winter  and  spring,  but  with  such 
things  as  Erici  carnea  and  E.  mediterranea 
you  must  wait  until  after  the  flowers  have  fallen 
in  spring  before  you  attempt  to  prune.  All  the 
autumn-flowering  sorts  may  be  pruned  during 
winter  or  early  spring,  the  spring-flowering  sorts 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. 

Kpicas  gPOAving-  too  strongly  {Daisy).  —  We 
adviae  you  to  lirt  the  plants  at  once  and  pull  them 
to  pieces,  then  repUnt  the  best  of  the  tufts  and  thus  afford 
the  Liliums  more  space.  Vou  could,  of  course,  cut  them 
back,  but  we  think  the  replanting  would  be  best  The 
size  of  the  bed,  (i  feet  by  4  feet,  wiuld  be  a  very  suitable 
one  for  the  Dabte  ;ias,  and  they  should  succeed  if  you  have 
the  bed  mulched  in  hot  weather. 

Lilac  leaves  bpowrned  {Mrs.  L.  R.  fi.>.— From 
the  appearance  of  your  Lilac  leaves  we  imagine  that  the 
plants  have  suffered  from  drought ;  this  you  may,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  asctrtain  now  if  you  remove  the  soil  from  one 
side  of  the  roots.  Lilacs  are  improved  liy  pruningr,  if  the 
work  is  carefully  done.  The  best  time  is  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  over.  You  may  then  remove  suckers  and  all 
weak  inside  wood,  so  that  the  strength  will  be  thrown 
into  the  permanent  wood  which  is  intended  to  produce 
flowers.  Ill  July  the  bushes  may  be  looked  over  a  second 
time  and  some  of  the  weakest  of  the  current  year's 
shoots  rubbed  out.  A  good  watering  with  manure  water 
two  or  three  times  during  spring  and  summer  will  be 
helpful,  while  a  surfacing  of  rotten  manure  is  also 
beneficial. 

Name  and  infopmation  about  a  shpub 
(C.  //.  'roof/f).— The  shrub,  of  which  you  s^ml  a  specimen, 
is  Leyctjsteria  formosa,  a  native  of  the  Temperate  Hima- 
layas and  a  near  relative  of  the  Diervillas,  or  Weigelas  as 
they  are  sometimes  called.  It  thrives  in  any  good  garden 
soil  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  that  of  poor  quality.  It 
may  be  increased  by  means  of  seeds,  which  are  borne 
freely,  or  cuttings  of  half-ripe  shoots  may  be  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  indoors  during  summer.  You  can  grow  it  as  a 
specimen  bush,  or,  if  planted  in  rich  soil,  you  can  cut  it 
down  to  the  ground  each  year  in  March.  By  this  method 
of  culture  you  will  obtain  good  strong  shoots,  which  will 
flower  well  and  be  ornamental  in  winter  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  by  reason  of  the  bright  green  colour  of  the 
young  bark. 
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Preserving*  Poinsettias  [A  Reader). 

The  best  way  to  preserve  Poinsettias  is,  imme- 
diately after  they  are  cut,  to  immerse  the  ends 
for  about  1  inch  in  boiling  water  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  This  does  not  prevent  the  absorption 
of  water  by  the  stems;  consequently,  the  foliage 
as  well  as  the  coloured  bracts  are  preserved 
fresh.  Searing  the  ends  with  a  red-hot  iron  has 
been  recommended,  but  while  this  prevents 
bleeding  it  checks  the  absorption  of  water; 
consequently,  while  the  bracts  are  preserved  in  a 
fairly  fresh  state,  the  leaves  droop  quickly. 

Raising:  Nerine  seedlings  [Grey- 
hound).— The  seeds  of  Nerinesquicklydeteriorate, 
for  which  reason  they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  quite  ripe.  In  a  temperature  rather 
above  that  needed  for  established  plants,  the 
seeds  soon  germinate  and  push  up  their  grass-like 
leaves.  Even  young  plants  resent  being  dis- 
turbed at  the  roots  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  therefore  a  compost  of  a  lasting  nature 
should  be  chosen.  The  major  portion  may  con- 
sist of  good  loam,  lightened  by  some  silver  sand, 
and,  il:  necessary,  by  some  well-decayed  leaf- 
mould.  This  last,  however,  will  to  a  great  extent 
depend  upon  the  consistency  of  the  loam.  The 
first  season  the  young  plants  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  drying-off  process,  as  the  bulbs 
are  so  small,  but  the  second  year  they  may  be 
treated  as  established  plants.  In  three  years 
from  seed  many  of  them  should  flower. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  <A.  B.  C).  —  The  flowering 
season  of  Cattleya  ilossi.'e  is  in  the  summer  months.  As 
yours  are  in  such  a  bad  condition,  the  better  way  will  be  to 
turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  shake  quite  clear  of  the  old 
compost,  cut  off  any  decayed  roots  and  repot  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  sphagnum.  The  pots  must  be  clean  and  half 
tilled  with  broken  crocks.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
pots  used  are  not  too  large,  for  overpotting  is  likely  to 
prove  fatal  to  plants  in  poor  condition. 

Tpeatment  of  Calceolapia  Bupbidg'ei  to 
fopm  tall  plants  -/.  M.  '■■'.).  Calceolaria  Banndgei  is 
naturally  of  quick  growth,  so  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
obtain  large  plants  from  3  feet  to  0  feet  in  height,  and  even 
taller.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  shift  the  plants  on  as 
they  require  it  into  larger  pots,  using  a  fairly  good  holding 
compost,  such  as  four  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  part  each 
of  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf-mould,  with  about 
half  a  part  of  sand  As  illustrating  their  rate  of  progress, 
we  may  mention  that  some  plants  of  ours,  struck  from 
cuttings  in  the  spring  of  last  year  and  wintered  in  5-inch 
pots,  were  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year  shifted  into  pots 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  now  about  5  feet  high  and 
full  of  bloom.  Of  course,  they  were  wintered  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  after  potting  kept  there  till  all  danger 
from  frosts  was  over,  when  they  were  plunged  outside. 
Plants  like  this  can  be  kept  on  for  flowering  year  after 
year,  as.  if  the  pots  are  sufliciently  large,  they  can  be 
assisted  by  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  or  some  of 
the  stimulating  plant  foods  now  so  much  used. 
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Ppotecting*   Rose  W^illlam   Allen 

Richardson  [Beta). — This  Rose  requires 
very  little  protecting ;  in  fact,  it  will  pass  through 
an  ordinary  winter  unharmed.  As  the  position 
of  your  tree  is  somevyhat  draughty,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  bind  up  its  growths  with  a  dry  hay- 
band  when  a  sharp  frost  threatens,  and  release 
them  again  at  mild  intervals.  You  could  bind 
them  in  an  upright  position,  securing  them  to  a 
tall  stake.  At  the  end  of  September  pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  shoot.'^.  This  will  tend  to 
harden  them  and  thus  prepare  them  to  stand  the 
weather  better. 

Roses  and  mildew  [Mr.-^.    m.   G.).— 

The  varieties  you  name  are  not  specially  subject 
to  mildew,  although  we  cannot  say  either  of 
them  are  perfectly  immune  from  the  fungus. 
This  pest  has,  as  you  s  ly,  been  very  troublesome 
this  year,  especially  since  the  first  blooming, 
but  we  think  if  you  sprayed  the  plants  imme- 
diately a  few  spots  are  seen  with  Lifebuoy  soap 
solution  you  would  keep  the  mildew  in  check. 
The  various  remedies,  of  which  the  above  is  a 
good  one,  should  be  persistently  applied  as  new 
growths  develop  if  they  are  to  be  effectual,  and 
it  certainly  pays  to  do  this.     Half  a  bar  of  the 


soap  to  three  gallons  of  soft  water  is  the  strength 
recommended. 

Rose  Helene  Guillot  w^ith  unpipe  growth 

(Bi'ta). — It  frequently  happens  that  some  plants  will  send 
up  from  the  base  late  m  the  season  such  a  growth  as  you 
describe  and  such  shoots  are  practically  useless  anoiher 
year.  The  best  plan  is  to  pinch  out  the  point  at  once  ; 
then  at  pruning  time  cut  it  down  to  one  eye.  Neaily 
always  an  early  shoot  starts  from  this  one  eye  and  proves 
very  useful  the  same  year,  for  it  will  carry  a  grand  truss 
of  bloom. 

Rose  Conrad  Fepdinand  Meyep  writh 
blig-hted  foliage  (L.  Dinalh.— The  fungoid  disease 
which  has  attacked  the  foliage  is  the  Rose  rust,  known 
also  as  orange  fungus.  It  is  very  often  met  with,  and 
causes  little  harm  excepting  that  it  does  not  look  nice  to 
see  the  Roses  prematurely  denuded  of  their  foliage.  Xext 
spring,  just  when  the  new  leaves  are  expanding,  spray 
them  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  If  the  rust 
spots  appear  on  the  wood,  the  patches  should  be  painted 
with  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirits  and 
water,  rubl>ing  it  well  in  with  a  sponge. 

Rose  Gpuss  an  Teplitz  failing-  to  bloom 

(A*.  M.  Stanley). — You  did  wrong  in  cutting  out  the  old 
wood  at  pruning  time.  This  should  only  be  done  with  the 
rambler  race  and  exhibition  Roses.  Our  plants  of  Griiss 
an  Teplitz  have  had  none  of  the  old  wood  taken  quite 
away,  but,  of  course,  it  has  been  shortened.  If  you 
preserve  the  shoots  that  are  made  this  year  and  cut  them 
back  to  about  4  feet  from  their  base  and  tie  these  over 
next  spring,  you  will  obtain  plenty  of  bloom,  although 
perhaps  it  will  be  rather  late.  Some  growths  springing 
up  from  the  base  of  the  old  wood  this  autumn  carried 
fully  thirty  buds  and  blooms  in  one  cluster. 

Yellow  companion  to  Dopothy  Perkins 

iG  U  Rif}phi]  —'We  wish  we  could  say  there  was  a  yellow 
Dorothy  Perkins.  There  is  now  on  the  market  a  white 
variety  of  this  popular  Rose,  but  at  present  no  yellow. 
One  of  the  best  Roses  to  plant  to  bloom  at  the  same  time 
as  Dorothy  Perkins  is  Alister  Stella  Gray.  This  has 
yellowish  white  flowers  in  clusters  and  is  a  perpetual 
bloomer.  There  is  no  double  crimson  Rose  of  the  type  of 
Dorothy  Perkins.  Rubin  is  a  rosy  red  double  flower  and 
Non  Plus  Ultra  is  a  good  rich  purplish  crimson,  but  these 
bloom  at  the  same  time  as  Crimson  Rambler,  which  is  a 
little  in  advance  of  Dorothy  Perkins.  Griiss  an  Teplitz  is 
a  grand  scarlet  climber  for  autumnal  flowering. 

Roses  w^ith  epect  double  blooms  (if.  Small\. 
Of  the  varieties  you  name  only  Joseph  Hill  and  Dean 
Hole  can  be  said  to  have  large  double  flowers  produced 
upon  erect  stems.  Some  of  the  others  are  splendid  garden 
Roses,  such  sorts  as  Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  Betty,  Le  Progrfes, 
Harry  Kirk  and  Mme.  E.  'ioullet  producing  their  blooms 
upon  erect  stems,  and  although  rather  thin  t^ley  make  up 
for  it  in  profusion.  Paul  Lede,  Hugh  Dickson  and  Caroline 
Testout  are  large  and  handsome,  but  their  blooms  droop  a 
little.  It  is  becoming  exceedingly  diflicult  to  satisfy  all 
our  varied  desires,  and  it  is  far  better  to  be  content  to 
take  Roses  as  they  are  than  trying  to  obtain  what  does  not 
exist.  The  following  are  very  fine  Roses  and  might  comply 
with  your  stipulations  :  Florence  Pemberton,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Captain  Christy,  Corona, 
Dora,  H^lfene  Guillot.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Lady 
Ashtown,  Mme.  Maurice  de  Luze,  Lady  Falmouth,  Mme. 
Eimil-e  Metz,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Marquise  Litta  Duchess 
of  Portland,  Mildred  Grant  and  Queen  of  Spain.  If  you 
want  extra  large  double  Roses  you  will  have  to  go  to  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  them,  but  do  not  expect  much 
autumn  bloom. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Gpapes   diseased   {W.   E.  Napier).— 

Your  Grapes  are  suffering  from  a  disease  termed 
shanking.  No  one  so  far  has  been  able  to  discover 
the  actual  cause  of  it,  but  all  experienced  men 
are  agreed  that  it  results  from  some  over-strain 
the  Vines  have  been  subjected  to  in  the  previous 
year  or  two.  The  following  enuses,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  them,  will  bring  it  about :  Allowing  the 
Vines  to  carry  too  heavy  a  crop,  destruction  of 
the  foliage  by  red  spider  the  previous  year, 
defective  root-action,  and  keeping  the  border  too 
wet  or  too  dry.  It  is  seldom  or  ever  that  this 
disease  attacks  a  healthy,  vigorous  Vine. 

Apple    trees    on    flower    border 

(Enquirer). — If  the  two  Apple  trees  on  your 
herbaceous  border  make  strong  growth,  the 
shade  they  throw  and  consequent  drip  from  the 
leafage  in  wet  weather  on  the  plants  beneath 
would  be  almost  as  harmful  as  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  by  the  roots.  If  you  wish  to  save  the 
trees,  would  it  not  be  better  to  turf  down  the 
portions  of  the  border  under  the  trees  rather 
thin  have  in  these  starved  hardy  plants  ';  If  you 
wish  to  keep  the  border  intact,  why  not  have  the 
trees  removed,  replacing  them  with  tripods  of 
stout  Larch  poles,  over  which  to  train  strong 
climbers  or  rambler  Roses  /  If  you  open  a 
trench  all  round  the  tree  .3  feet  from  the  stems, 
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cutting  off  close  every  root,  possibly  so  drastic  a 
course  would  kill  the  tree,  and  you  could  then 
shorten  the  heads  and  cover  the  stems  with 
climbers.  But  with  the  trees  removed,  soil 
worked  deep  and  manured,  then  the  Larch  poles 
fixed,  climbers  would  do  far  better  than  in 
starved  soil. 

Nectapines  CPacking*  (N^ectarl^We  think  it  is 
decidedly  a  case  of  scalding  tne  skin  of  the  fruit  at  the 
time  of  stoning.  The  skin  of  the  Nectarine  being  snjooth 
and  thinner  than  the  Peach  makes  it  more  susceptible  to 
this  injury.  The  remedy  would  be  to  remove  the  trellis 
further  away  from  the  glass  and  to  ventilate  more  freely 
for  a  short  time  at  this  stage  while  the  sun  is  hot  at 
midday.    When  the  stoning  is  over  the  danger  is  past. 

Book  OQ  fpult  cultupe  («'.  H.  .9.).— "The  Fruit 
Garden,"  a  splendid  work  recently  published,  dealing 
exhaustively  with  the  Apple  as  well  as  all  other  fruits, 
written  by  George  Buayard,  V.M.H.,  and  Owen  Thomas, 
V.M.H.,  may  be  had  from  this  office,  carriage  paid,  for  133. 
A  useful  hook,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Apple  alone, 
is  "The  Book  of  the  Apple,"  by  H.  H.  Thomas,  which  may 
he  had  from  the  Publisher,  41,  Wellington  Street,  London, 
W.C.,  price  l^.  2d.,  post  free. 

Walnut  tpees  not  fruiting-  (Fruitless).  — Jt  is 
impossible  to  say  why  your  Walnut  trees  do  not  produce 
fruit.  From  what  you  say  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  growing  they  ought  to  do  well.  From  their  size 
they  are  evidently  old  enough  to  fruit  well,  though  it  is  a 
tree  that  fruits  better  as  it  advances  in  a^e.  You  might 
try  the  effect  of  root-pruning  on  one  tree.  This  will 
check  growth  and  possibly  result  in  the  production  of 
fruit,  though  it  will  prevent  the  tree  from  forming  such  a 
fine  specim-iu  as  it  would  otherwise  do. 

IVIuibeppy  tpee  injuped  by  an  application 
of  agpicultupal  salt  (La<h/  F.  C).— The  old  tree, 
from  the  description  given,  has,  we  are  afraid,  sufi"ered 
serious  injury  Tne  hopes  of  its  recovery  must  rest  on 
whether  the  roots  are  strong  enough  to  reassert  themselves 
when  growth  commences  in  spring.  If  they  do,  it  will 
greatly  help  the  recovery  of  the  tree  if  a  top-dressing  of 
turfy  loam  (with  half  a  gallon  of  bone-meal  added  to  every 
barrow-load)  is  placed  over  the  roots  ou  the  surface  as  far 
as  the  branches  extend  and  about  4  inches  deep.  In  the 
meantime  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  give  the  tree  two 
or  three  good  soakings  of  clean  water  as  soin  as  possible. 
This  will  be  sure  to  wash  away  some  of  the  saline  properties 
left  about  the  roots. 

Nectapine  tpee  unsatisfactopy  (J.  Heap).— 
.Judging  by  the  texture  and  appearance  of  the  leaves,  we 
conclude  that  your  tree  is  in  feeble  health  and  not  strong 
enough  to  properly  nourish  and  mature  so  heavy  a  crop. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  cause  of  the  fruit  being  small  and 
of  imperfect  flavour.  The  spots  on  the  leaves  are  what 
are  termed  sun  spots,  and  are  caused  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
hot  sunshine  striking  on  the  leaves  while  they  are  damp 
and  Vjefore  adequate  ventilation  has  taken  place  in  the 
morning.  Sometimes  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the 
over-application  of  an  insecticide  or  a  fumigating  prepa- 
ration. Your  best  remedy  is  to  replant  your  tree  this 
autumn  in  new  turfy  soil,  so  as  to  infuse  new  strength  and 
vigour  into  it,  and  to  avoid  overcropping  in  future. 

Fpuit  g-pow^ing"  on  chalk  (B.  T.  F.).  —  Our 
knowitjdge  of  the  Cnilcern  Hills  is  too  limited  to  enable 
us  to  advise  you  as  to  a  good  position  tliere  for  fruit 
growing.  Apart  from  having  a  suitable  site,  it  is  also 
needful  to  be  near  a  railway  and  a  good  market.  These 
are  important  considerations.  As  to  what  fruit  will  grow 
well  on  chalk,  we  hid  iu  all  directions  almost  every 
description  of  hard  fruit,  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries  and 
bush  fruits  do  well.  Some  of  our  great  Kentish  and 
Sussex  fruit  nurseries  are  on  chalk,  and  yet  they  produce 
tine  growth  and  superb  fruit.  Naturally,  much  depends 
00  the  shallowness  or  depth  of  the  surface  soil  before  the 
chalk  base  is  reached,  but  even  then  the  surface  is  full  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Pears  probably  are  the  least  satisfac- 
tory fruits  if  the  chalk  base  is  near  the  surface.  Look 
well  about  your  district  and  note  how  fruit  trees  thrive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Peat  moss  and  hopse  manupe  fop  Mush- 
PODm-gPOWing  (//.  and  ,S'.)~-This  has  been  fre- 
quently tried,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  always  without 
success. 

Keeping  gold-fish  duping  the  wlntep 
{Weijhfiihje)  —The  bust  plan  to  adopt  with  the  gold-flsh 
will  be  to  remove  them  from  the  outdoor  tank  on  the 
approach  of  frost  and  place  them  in  a  tub  of  water  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  dwelling-house ;  then  place  them 
oufsifle  again  when  danger  of  frost  has  gone. 

Cilmbeps  fop  a  gapden  scpeen  (/A  C.).— The 
foll'>wiiig  climbers  will  be  suitable  for  your  screen  :  .las- 
minum  nudHorum,  Lonicera  japonica,  L.  j.  reticulata, 
Clematis  montana,  C.  Viticella,  C.  .Jackmanii,  Rose  borothy 
Perkins,  K.  Hiawatha  and  It.  Tea  Rambler.  You  might 
use  a  mixture  of  these  or  select  any  orte  and  use  that  alone. 

Painting  the  Insldes  of  plant-tubs  (//■  K.) 
It  is  n  It  wiie  to  paint  tu'is  inilde  in  which  plants  are  to 
b3  grown,  and  probably  Ht tckholm  tar  wouli  be  quite  as 
detrimental.  Tne  best  plan  is  to  slightly  char  them. 
This  is  easily  d  )ne  by  giving  the  wood  a  painting  over 
with  ordinary  petroleum  and  then  olacing  a  handful  of 
lighted  shavings  or  paper  inside.  When  this  is  blazing, 
roll  the  tub  slowly  along  on  the  ground  until  the  whole 
of  the  inner  surface  is  charred  and  blackened  ;  then  turn 


the  tub  upside  down  and  tnus  extinguish  the  flames. 
Tubs  treated  thus  and  painted  or  tarred  outside  will  last 
for  a  long  time.  Care  must  he  taken  not  to  burn  the 
wood  much  during  the  charring  process. 

Liming  a  gapden  CV.  //.  Hipping).— As  your 
garden  has  lieen  some  twenty  years  in  course  of  formation, 
we  should  say  a  dressing  of  lime  would  be  very  beneficial. 
You  can,  however,  ascertain  whether  lime  is  needed  by  a 
very  simple  chemical  test.  Take  ten  or  twenty  small 
samples  of  the  soil  from  different  parts  of  the  garden  and 
mix  them  together :  then  place  a  small  sample  in  a  tumbler 
and  pour  ou  it  a  wineglassful  of  muriatic  acid.  If  the 
liquid  fizzes  and  bubbles  freely,  the  soil  may  be  taken  to 
contain  a  sufticiency  of  chalk.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
dressing,  this  should  be  done  in  the  winter  months. 
Slaked  lime  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  Gdz  to  the 
square  yard. 

Leapning  mapket  gardening  (fi.  W.  i^.).— The 
conditions  under  which  market  gardening  is  conducted  in 
this  country  differs  greatly,  because  of  diverse  soil, 
climatic  conditions  and  labour,  from  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  British  Columbia.  To  get  needful 
information  concerning  those  conditions  in  that  colony 
your  best  course  would  be  to  write  to  the  Agent-General's 
btfice  for  British  Columbia,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
If  you  resolve  to  start  as  a  market  gardener  here,  we 
should  strongly  deprecate  your  attempting  to  do  so  fro-n 
mere  book  knowledge.  It  really  needs  practical  training 
in  a  market  garden  for  a  few  years  and  some  practical 
experience  in  market  selling  to  tit  anyone  to  start  in  such 
a  business.  However,  you  may  get  from  the  Publisher,  17, 
Furnival  Street,  'London  Market  Gardens,"  price  Is.  iid. 
post  free,  and  from  the  Publisher,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  "Fruit  Farming  for  Profit''  and  the  "Book  of 
Market  Gardening,"  2s.  01.  each,  post  free. 

Laying  out  a  g-apden  iLandscaDc).—yire  have 
numbered  the  more  important  spaces  to  which  you  refer 
and  give  you  some  sugaestions,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  advise  in  the  case  of  a  site  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge.  Could  we  have  seen  the  spot  we  should 
have  been  in  a  position  to  give  you  more  definite  advice. 
The  position  marked  No.  1  would  he  best  if  grouped  with 
flowering  shrubs  such  as  Rhododendrons.  No  2  space 
could  be  levelled  up  and  made  into  a  Rose  garden,  arrang- 
ing and  planting  the  beds  with  one  variety  only.  At  the 
house-side  a  pathway  would  appear  necessary  and  possibly 
a  narrow  bonier  for  showy  flowering  plants.  The  No,  3 
plot  could  be  devoted  to  grass  with  choice  conifers  here 
and  there  and  a  variety  of  beds  filled  with  choice 
herbaceous  things  and  bulbous  plants,  the  No.  4  position 
being  devoted  t  >  a  rock  garden  extending  to  the  summer- 
house  if  need  be.  As  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fee,  cannot 
you  get  advice  on  the  spotVj 

Removing   "faipy    pings"   fpom  a   lawn 

iSalop).—To  remove  "fairy  rings  '  from  lawns,  water  the 
rings,  especially  on  the  outer  edge,  withasolutionofsulphate 
of  iron.  Dissolve  31b.  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  10  gallons  of 
water  and  use  it  when  the  ground  is  damp.  If  the  turf  is 
hard,  loosen  it  with  a  fork  previous  to  use.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  watering  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  Another  way  to 
clear  the  ground  is  to  dig  out  a  trench  1  foot  deep  where 
the  turf  is  affected,  till  up  with  new  soil  and  returf. 
Well-rotted  farmyard  manure  forms  as  good  a  dressing  as 
anything  for  lawns,  while  malt-dust,  bone-dust,  fine  soil  or 
sea-sand  are  also  good.  If  the  ground  is  poor  you  cannot 
do  better  than  use  farmyard  manure  now  and  a  mixture 
of  malt-dust  and  sea-sand  next  April.  The  latter  should 
he  sown  thinly  during  damp  weather.  8oot  is  also  an 
excellent  manure  for  lawns,  and  may  be  used  two  or  three 
times  during  the  year.  It  should  be  sown  during  wet 
weather.  An  index  is  always  published  at  the  end  of  each 
year  to  articles  and  notes  which  appear  in  The  Garden. 

Gold-fish  dying  (H'.  E.  jl/.).— The  disease  you 
mention  as  having  attacked- your  gold-fish  has  been  fre- 
([uently  noted.  It  is  dirtiuult  to  account  for  its  appearance, 
but  it  may  have  been  introduced  with  the  fish  and  been 
practically  dormant  until  the  fish  were  removed  to  another 
tank  where  conditions  may  have  been  more  favourable  for 
its  development.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  the  AVater 
Lilies  should  not  thrive  in  your  tank,  providing  they  were 
transplanted  carefully.  The  death  of  the  Aponogeton 
is  probably  due  to  transplanting.  It  is  a  good  plan  with 
both  new  and  old  tanks  to  change  the  water  frequently, 
especially  where  it  remains  at  all  stagnant.  Whenever 
possible,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  water  to  ruu  con- 
tinually in  and  out  of  the  tanks.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
your  Lilies  will  improve  next  year,  especially  if  you  give 
them  a  little  new  loam  before  they  commence  to  grow  next 
sprmg.  The  cement  ought  not  to  have  had  any  injurious 
ettect  on  the  plants,  though  a  lot  of  lime  in  the  water 
might  afi'ect  the  fish.  The  Lilies  ought  to  thrive  in  either 
rain  or  your  well  water,  as  they  thrive  alike  in  districts 
where  water  is  comparatively  free  from  lime  and  where  lime 
is  prevalent.  We  advise  you  to  run  the  water  out  of  the 
tank,  clean  it  well  and  refill.  Any  flsh  that  appear  to  be 
free  from  disease  should  be  kept  apart  from  infected  ones. 
Next  year  it  will  be  advisable  to  change  the  water  at  least 
once  a  fortnight  if  you  cannot  let  it  run  in  and  out 
continually. 

Names  of  fpult.— (r,  Martiiieau.-l^  King  Harry; 
'2,  Reinette  do  Canada  ;  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  4  and  6, 
Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain  ;  6,  Emperor  Alexander;  7,  Blen- 
heim Orange;  8,  Kingof  the  Pippini. A'.  A'l/t///.— Allen's 

Everlasting.  —  M.  Bavin —I,  Wellington;  2,  Winter 
(Juarrenden  ;   3,  Annie  Elizabeth.  — —A'f«f^r.—1,  Oslin  ;  2, 

Cornish    Gilliflower  ;    3,   King  of  the   Pippins. (M/.svs) 

E.  A.  Perkins.— I,  Annie  Elizabeth;  2,  Belle  Dubois;  3, 
Newton  Wonder ;  4,  Pickering's  Seedling ;  5,  Golden 
Noble  ;  6,  Golden  Spire. 


Names    of   plants.— /im.—l,    Salvia    Grahamii ; 
2,    8.    coccinea ;     3,    Asclepias   curassavica ;    4,  Erigeron 

mucronatus. Mrs.  May  — Sedum  reflexum  var.  raonstro- 

sum. J.  T.~\,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  aurea  ;   2,  Thuja 

orientalis  filifcra  ;  3,  Picea  excelsa  var.  dumosa  ;  4,  please 
send  when  the  plant  is  in  flower  ;  5,  Cupressus  lawsoniana 
erecta  viridis  ;  C,  C.  obtusa ;  7,  Thuja  orientalis;  8, 
Cupressus  lawsoniana;  9,  C.  (Retinospora)  pisifera  fquar- 
rosa  :  10  Juniperus  communis  var. ;  11,  Cistus  spf'cies  ;  12, 
Lycium  chiuense  :  13,  Wayfaring  Tree  tViburnum  Lantana). 

-J.    B.—l,    Cotoneaster    frigida ;     2,    Taxus     baccata 

fastigiata  aurea;  3,  Thuja  occidentalis  ;  4,  Abies  nobilis 
glauca;  5,  Thuja  orientalis  aurea;  0,  Cupressus  lawsoniana; 

7,  Taxus    baccata  variety. Marland. — Artemisia  lacti- 

flora. Frederick    Parks.— I,    Cannot    name    without 

flowers,  probably  Salvia  species  ;  2,  Berberis  vulgaris. 

Charles  F.  ire;>(>f'r.— Symphoricarpus  orbiculatus. 


SOCIETIES. 


COLCHESTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM    AND    FRUIT 
SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  iu  connexion  with  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  and  a  portion  of  the  Town  Hall 
on  the  11th  inst.  The  principal  feature  of  this  show  is  the 
splendid  array  of  hardy  fruit  and  the  great  interest  dis- 
played by  amateurs,  aud  the  society  is  most  fortunate  in 
having  such  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist  as  chairman  in 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  the  eminent  amateur  rosarian,  and  a  good 
committee. 

Groups  were  excellent  and  above  the  average  as  regards 
quality,  the  premier  position  being  obtained  by  Mrs.  de 
Larpent,  Lexden  (ga.dener,  Mr.  Richardson),  this  being 
beautifully  arranged  with  a  splendid  lot  of  plants  of 
incurved  blooms  and  singles  at  the  back.  Mr.  W.  Diaper, 
Colchester,  was  a  good  second.  The  last-named  exhibitor 
had  the  best  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  H.  H.  Weatherall  being 
second  ;  Mr.  Weatherall  was  iirst  iu  the  smaller  class  and 
Mr.  Beard  second. 

Cut  Flouers.— In  the  Japanese  section  Miss  Willmott, 
V.M.H.,  Warley  Place  (gardener,  Mr.  Preece),  was  an  easy 
Hrst  with  grand  blooms,  the  best  being  F.  S.  Vallis,  Lady 
lalbot,  Reginald  Vallis,  President  Viger,  Bessie  Godfrey 
and  Leigh  Park  Wonder.  Miss  Willmott  also  exhibited  the 
best  bloom  iu  the  show,  taking  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  silver  medal  with  F.  S.  Vallis  ;  W.  E.  Eyre, 
Esq.,  Braintree  (gardener,  Mr.  Doidge),  was  an  excellent 
second,  having  fresh  flowers  of  good  size  and  quality.  In 
the  incurved  sectif-n  Miss  Willmott  was  first  with  a  beau- 
tiful stand,  the  best  blooms  being  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mildred 
Lynne,  Daisy  Southam  and  Embleme  Poitevene  ;  W.  E.  Eyre, 
Es<|.,  was  a  close  second.  For  singles  Mr.  Fiucham, 
Colchester,  had  splendid  flowers,  Mr.  P.  Wolle  being  second. 
In  the  smaller  class  for  amateurs  C.  Portway,  Esq.  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Stock),  was  first  and  H.  G.  Tetley,  Esq.,  Brain- 
tree,  second.  In  the  incurved  section  Messrs.  Portway  and 
.7.  Arnold  were  the  leading  exhibitors. 

Dinner  Tables,  Vases  and  Bnstefs.— There  was  a  most 
spirited  contest  in  these  classes,  aud  no  less  than  eleven 
tables  were  shown.  Miss  C.  F.  Harwood,  Colchester,  being 
first  with  a  delightful  arraugement  of  Mme.  A.  Chatenay 
Roses,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  autumn  foliage  ;  Mrs.  H. 
Turner,  Bures,  was  second,  and  Mrs.  F.  Chapman  third. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Cooke,  Birch,  was  first  tor  baskets.  Miss  Har- 
wood second,  and  Mrs.  Butcher,  Ipswich,  third.  Miss  H. 
Seabrook,  Tolleshunt  d'Arcy,  and  Mrs.  Butcher  were  equal 
in  the  vases,  which  were  delightful.  For  a  distinct  floral 
design  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Hillside,  West  Bergholt,  was  first 
with  a  very  choice  arrangement  of  Tiger  Lilies  and  Lilium 
Harrissii,  with  Croton  foliage  forming  a  cross  on  a  floral 
base,  which  was  much  admired ;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rice  of 
Colchester  was  second.  R.  G.  Francis,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
splendid  Violets. 

Fruit.— Vor  Grapes  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Campsea 
Ashe,  Wickham  Market  (gardener,  Mr.  Andrewsi,  was  an 
easy  first  with  flue  bunches  of  Black  Alicante,  A.  T. 
(isborne,  Esq.,  being  second.  The  last-named  exhibitor 
had  the  best  bundles  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  the 
best  collection  of  Apples  (cooking  varieties)  the  Hon.  W. 
Lowther  was  first,  having  very  flue  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert.  The  Queen  and  Emperor  Alexander  ; 
this  class  contained  the  best  dish  in  the  show,  viz.,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Miss 
K.  M.  Courtauld,  Colne  Engaiiie,  who  had  very  fine 
examples  of  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Warner's  Eing  and  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch.  In  the  smaller  class  J.  L.  Godlee,  Esq., 
Wakes  Colne,  was  first  and  E.  ¥.  Boggis  Rolfe,  Esq , 
Wormingford,  second.  The  Hon.  W.  Lowther  had  the  best 
lot  of  Peisgood's  Nonsuch  in  a  class  for  these,  ,J.  L.  Godlee, 
Es(i.,  being  second.  .VIr.  Bullock  of  Colchester  had  the 
liest  Blenheims,  S.  F.  Hurnard,  Es(|„  being  second.  The 
flrst  prize  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  late  dessert 
varieties  was  secured  by  Miss  K.  M.  Courtauld  (gardener, 
Mr.  Barthing),  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Hillside,  West  Bergholt, 
being  a  close  second.  For  a  collection  of  Pears  the  Rev. 
R.  W.  Chilton,  Wormingford  Rectory,  was  flrst  with  grand 
fruits,  and  for  the  smaller  collection  the  Hon.  C.  Hanbury 
was  first  and  the  Hon.  'W.  Lowther  second.  Mrs.  H. 
de  Larpent,  Lexden,  had  the  best  Doyenni;  du  Cornice,  this 
also  being  the  best  dish  in  the  Pear  classes,  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Chilton  beiHg  second.  The  best  lot  of  cooking  Pears  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Strowgler,  Colchester. 

IV(;c(a6(('s.— The  best  collection  in  the  large  class  came 
from"  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Round,  Birch  Hall,  Colchester 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Bisliop),  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  being  a 
close  second  and  Mrs.  S.  Webb  third.  Messrs.  Strowgler 
and  Harwood  were  the  leading  exhibitors  in  the  order 
named  in  the  class  for  six  varieties. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Gahden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questioTis 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  loish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicttous 
fiature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  oj  their  assistance. 
All  communicatio7is  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  oj  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  o)  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
tmt  he  unll  not  be  responsible  for  their  sOife  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  sta/tnps 
arr  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  retwm  non-accepted 
coittributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  m/ast  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oivner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  retur  7i  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  xise, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
'vill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptarux. 

Offices:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  WINTFR  TREATMENT 
OF  OLD  FRUIT  TREES. 

IN  thousands  of  old  orchards  and  gardens  all 
over  the  country  fruit  trees  may  be  found 
whose   condition   is   most   deplorable  and 
which   renders  them  veritable  cumberers 
of     the     ground.       Probably     in     many 
instances   the   best   course   to   adopt  with   such 
specimens  would  be  to  dig  them  out  and  burn 
them  ;  but  this  is  not  always  desirable,  nor  is  it 
altogether  necessary,  especially  if  the  varieties 
include    such    good    old     favourites    as    Apples 
Blenheim    Orange   and    Ribston    Pippin  or  Pear 
Williams's     Bon     Chretien,     as     it     frequently 
I  happens  that  they  may  be  induced  to  once  more 
'  produce  good  crops  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  time  and  money. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for 
the  overhauling  of  suoh  trees,  and  as  work  is 
usually  not  very  pressing  in  the  garden  at  this 
period,  the  labour  may  be  well  expended  in  this 
direction.  The  branches  will  be  the  first  portion 
of  the  tree  to  attend  to,  and  usually  with 
neglected  specimens  these  will  be  found  in  very 
bad  condition.  The  growths  will  be  over- 
crowded ;  canker,  American  blight,  moss  and 
lichen  will  probably  abound  ;  and  possibly  some 
of  the  wood  will  be  dead.  Overcrowding  can,  of 
course,  be  comparatively  easily  remedied,  yet  it 
must  be  done  with  intelligence  and  care,  else 
more  harm  than  good  may  accrue.  The  first 
growths  to  be  removed  are  any  that  are  dead  or 
badly  infested  with  canker  or  American  blight, 
following  with  those  which  have  been  allowed  to 
cross  and  chafe  each  other.  When  all  such  have 
been  got  rid  of,  it  is  probable  that  the  tree  will 
need  very  little  more  thinning  ;  but  should  it 
still  remain  too  crowded,  the  oldest  and  most 
worn-out  branches  should  be  taken  out  next.  In 
the  removal  of  growths  care  roust  be  taken  to 
cut  down  quite  flush  with  a  main  branch,  and  in 
the  ease  of  dead  shoots  the  cut  must  be  made 
well  into  live  tissue,  the  wound  in  either  case 
being  pared  over  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  then  coated  over  with  coal  tar,  taking  care 
to  keep  this  ofl'  the  surrounding  bark. 

Any  canker  wounds  that  remain  must  be  care- 
fully pared  out  with  a  sharp  and  strong  knife, 
cutting  well  into  live  wood,  and  these  must  also 
be  painted  over  with  tar,  preferably  Stockholm. 
Bad  patches  of  American  blight  may  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way.  Where  moss  and  lichen 
are  present  these  must  next  be  dealt  with,  and 
where  they  are  at  all  dense  they  should  be 
scraped  off,  together  with  any  loose  and  dead 
bark,  using  a  blunt  knife  or  scraper  for  the 
purpose.  After  this  scraping  and  cleaning  give 
the  tree  a  thorough  syringing  or  spraying  with  the 


well-known  Caustic  Winter  Wash,  after  which 
it  will  have  a  clean  and  much -improved  appear- 
ance. Previous  to  the  spraying,  all  wood  and 
rubbish  removed  from  the  tree  should  be  taken 
away  and  burned,  as  thereby  any  insects,  eggs 
or  fungoid  germs  that  may  be  present  will  be 
destroyed. 

Having  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the 
branches,  we  must  next  turn  to  the  roots,  and 
it  is  in  the  treatment  of  these  that  the  most 
good  can  be  done.  If  possible,  the  soil  or  turf 
should  be  entirely  removed  to  a  depth  of  4  inches 
from  the  trunk  outwards,  about  as  far  as  the 
spread  of  the  branches  (taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  roots),  replacing  it  with  some  well-chopped 
turfy  loam.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
the  old  soil  as  advised,  much  good  may  be  done 
by  forking  it  up  and  placing  a  6-inch-thick 
layer  of  the  new  soil  on  top  for  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  stem.  After  the  new  soil  is 
placed  in  position,  make  up  a  mixture  of  the 
following  manures :  Superphosphate  of  lime, 
Kllb.  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  5k\h.  ;  nitrate  of  soda, 
71b.  ;  and  sulphate  of  lime,  71b.,  and  spread 
this  evenly  over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  every  square  yard.  This 
mixture  may  either  be  given  now  or  early  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  specially  recommended  for  trees 
that  are  subject  to  canker. 

Another  point  not  very  well  known  in  the 
treatment  of  these  old  trees  is  the  application  of 
liquid  manure  to  their  roots  during  the  winter 
months.  This  may  seem  contrary  to  general 
ideas,  but  it  has  been  the  means  of  putting  new 
life  and  vigour  into  many  an  old  and  appirently 
worn-out  tree.  It  may  be  applied  strong  without 
any  fear  of  it  doing  harm. 


NOTES    OFJTHE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

*^*  The  dafes  given  below  are  those  supplied  by  the 
respective  Secretaries. 

December  8. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  &c. ,  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Lecture  at  o  p.m.,  by  Mr.  D.  B  Crane, 
on  "Chrysanthemums."  Admission  'ii  6d. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 

December  9. — Perpetual -flowering  Carnation 
Society's  Show,  I  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Admission  Is. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Scjuare,  Westminster. 

South-Eastepn  Agppicultupal 

CollegB. — At  the  recent  examination  held  by 
the  University  of  London,  the  following  students 
of  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye, 
presented  themselves,  and  all  three  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  B.  So.  (Agriculture)  Degree: 
C.  J.  Alexander  (Kent),  W.  G.  Burgess  (Surrey), 
and  R.  V.  0.  Hiirt-Svnnot  (Ireland). 
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Potatoes   in   Great   Britain.— The 

preliminary  statement  regarding  the  estimated 
produce  and  yield  per  acre  of  Potatoes  and  other 
root  crops  has  now  been  published  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  estimated 
total  produce  of  Potatoes  for  the  current  yenr 
is  .3,919,798  tons  as  compared  with  2,977,4X5  tons 
in  1907.  Of  these  Kngland  heads  the  list  with 
2,719,539,  Scotland  and  Wales  following  in  the 
order  named  with  1,048,559  and  151,700  tons 
respectively.  In  England  this  year  391.08,3  acres 
were  devoted  to  Potatoes  as  against  381,891  in 
1907.  the  figures  for  Scotland  and  Wales  being 
143,692 and  27.3.30  as  compared, respectively,  with 
1.38,888  and  28.141  acres  last  year.  The  average 
estimated  yield  per  acre  for  1908  is :  England  6  95 
tons,  Scotland  7'30  tons,  and  Wales  5  55  tons, 
the  average  of  ten  years  being,  respectively,  5  75, 
6  03  and  4-99. 
Pear     Dana's     Hovey.  —  This   is   a 

rather  small,  russety  Pear,  but  of  soft  buttery 
flesh  and  very  pleasant  sweet  flavour.  It  is  by  no 
means  new,  as  it  has  been  grown  in  various  parts 
of  England  for  some  years.  (_)n  stifi'  soils  it  is 
liable  to  come  gritty,  but  on  drier  soils  and 
worked  on  the  Quince  stock  the  fruits  are  sweet 
and  very  pleasant  eating.  It  is  a  midwinter 
Pear,  as  the  fruits  often  keep  well  till  January. 
For  some  reason  or  other  it  has  not  previously 
been  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
fruit  committee.  It  was  so  much  liked  that  on 
the  24th  ult.  it  received  a  practically  unani- 
mous award  of  merit.  Shown  by  Messrs.  .James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  variety  is  said 
to  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Francis  Dana  of 
Massachusetts,  and  by  him  named  after  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hovey  of  Boston. 

A    home-made     fruit     preserve 

show. — The  showing  of  various  American  and 
home-made  conserves  before  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  fruit  committee  from  time  to 
time  led,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  that  body,  to  the 
strong  expression  of  a  wish  that  a  special  exhibi- 
tion, with  classes  and  prizes  to  suit  all  sections  of 
competitors,  should  be  annually  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  to  this  description  of  home 
industry  all  possible  encouragement.  At  pre- 
sent this  form  of  industry  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  traders  who,  as  a  rule,  do  their  work  remark- 
ably well.  But  all  the  same,  it  is  felt  that  to 
every  form  of  preservation  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
as  food  by  private  persons,  and  especially  by 
the  working  classes,  the  fullest  aid  should  be 
given.  The  Colonies  having  had  several  shows 
specially  devoted  to  their  products,  and  no 
material  benefit  to  them  having  resulted,  it  is 
worth  while  turning  to  home-workers  and  giving 
them  every  possible  assistance.  On  the  24th  ult. 
there  was  an  interesting  exhibit  of  vegetable 
chutney  in  bottles  from  Buckinghamshire,  and  a 
large  one  of  fruit  products  from  New  York. — U. 

Colonial  and  liome-gppown  bottled 

fruit  SllOW. — A  splendid  exhibition  of  Colo- 
nial fruits  and  home-bottled  British-gro\vn  fruits 
was  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stratheona 
and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
mister  on  the  26th  ult.  The  exhibition  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  proved  a  great  success.  British 
Columbia  was  represented  by  a  huge  and  beautiful 
display  of  Apples.  The  Government  of  Ontario 
sent  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes  and  a  large  consign- 
ment of  vegetables,  the  latter  comprising  Celery, 
Potatoes,  Parsnips,  Beetroots,  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flowers, Carrots  and  others,  the  quality,  however, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  the  long  journey, 
being  much  inferior  to  exhibition  vegetables 
staged  in  this  country.  A  huge  collection  of 
Apples,  some  Pears  and  bottled  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Cherries,  Plums  and  Raspberries  were 
well  shown  by  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Botanic  Section  of  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture,    Dominica,    staged   an    excellent 

5 roup   of   West   Indian    fruits    such   as    Limes, 
oooanuts.  Oranges,  Shaddocks,  bottled  Guavas 


and  Bananas.  The  West  Indian  Produce  Associa- 
tion, Fenohurch  Street,  London,  E.  C. ,  also  had 
a  very  attractive  collection  of  West  Indian 
produce.  The  New  Zealand  Government  sent 
a  consignment  of  Apples  that  had  been  preserved 
by  cold  storage.  Among  the  home-bottled  British- 
grown  fruits  some  attractive  displays  were  seen. 
Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox  sent  a  beautiful 
collection  from  Broughton  Castle,  where  her 
ladyship  established  a  small  factory  in  the 
village  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  culture  of  fruit  among  the  cottagers.  Mr. 
W.  Poupart,  jun.,  and  Miss  Edith  Bradley  also 
staged  good  exhibits.  Other  prize-winners  in 
this  section  were  Miss  C.  Jones,  Orpington ; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Plowman,  Westminster  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Jolly,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  For  home-bottled 
vegetables  (amateurs),  Mrs.  V.  Banks,  Park 
Street,  W.,  and  Mrs.  W.  Parlour,  Croft,  Dar- 
lington, were  the  prize-winners  ;  and  for  a  col- 
lection of  fruit  jellies  and  fruit  cheese,  Mrs.  Banks 
and  Miss  M.  G.  Thompson,  Potter's  Bar,  took 
the  prizes  For  a  collection  of  jam  Mrs.  Banks 
and  Miss  Thompson  were  equal  first,  and  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Beckett,  Aldenham  HouFe  Gardens,  was 
second. 

Dundee  allotment  gardens.— The 

plot-holders  of  the  Kinnaird  and  Stirling  Street 
allotment  gardens  are  concerned  at  the  intention 
of  the  Corporation  to  take  the  ground  for  the 
building  of  cottages  in  connexion  with  a  housing 
scheme  they  are  entertaining.  A  few  days  ago 
a  committee  of  the  Council  visited  the  gardens 
and  received  the  plot-holders,  who  pointed  out 
the  loss  they  would  experience  in  the  event  of 
the  gardens  being  taken  over.  They  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  other  suitable  sites 
could  be  secured  for  building.  The  committee 
has  agreed  to  have  a  report  on  other  sites  for  the 
houses,  so  that  it  is  hoped  the  threatened  evic- 
tions of  the  allotment  gardeners  may  not  now 
take  place. 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
DECEMBER. 


THE  BEST  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
FOR  WINTER  EFFECT  AND  HOW 
TO    GROW    THEM. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

\ad  a  Fourtli  Prize  of  HALF  A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on    the   above 
subject. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
iddressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
essiys  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Thursday,  December  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  bo.  The 
nime  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
'jility  for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
VISS.  of  unsuccessful  oompetitors.  The  Editor's 
lecision  in  final 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is   nut   responsible  for   the    opiniow- 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


Flowers  out  of  season.- We  had  on 

the  28th  ult,   several  Azaleas   (mollis)  in  fjower, 


also  Azalea  sinensis,  Rhododendron  dahuricum, 
R.  ponticum  (also  several  plants  of  R.  noble- 
anum,  which,  of  course,  is  not  out  of  season), 
Erica  codonodes  (lusitanica).  Primroses  (blue, 
yellow  and  white),  many  Roses  and  Fatsla 
(Aralia)  japonica  variegata,  sprays  of  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  24th  ult. — W.  A. 
Cook,  TheOardens,  Leoiiardslee,  Horsham, Sussex. 
Perpetual-flowerini:  Carnations 

out  of  doors, — Your  correspondent  refers 
on  page  583  to  a  very  interesting  point  on  this 
plant,  for  although  most  of  the  varieties  of  the 
perpetual-flowering  Carnations  have  been  grown 
out  of  doors  at  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.'s 
Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries  during  the  last  winter, 
thus  proving  tham  quite  hardy,  I  think  your 
correspondent  is  probably  the  first  to  grow  them 
in  a  dwelling-house.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  if  other  readers  of  Thk  G.4rden  have 
succeeded  in  this  way.  Your  correspondent's 
success  was  possible  because  he  started  with  good 
plants  in  6-inch  pots.  I  would  not  recommend 
the  experiment  with  small  plants. — L.  J.  C. 

Placing:  slates  under  fruit  trees. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
practice  of  placing  slates  or  other  material  under 
fruit  trees  with  a  view  to  curtailing  their  roots  ? 
which  practice  your  correspondent  Mr.  A.  H. 
Pearson  so  thoroughly  condemns  in  your  issue 
of  the  14th  ult.  I  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  any  advocate  of  the  method  would  adopt  it 
in  growing  Apple  trees  under  the  conditions  of 
soil  which  prevail  in  Messrs.  Pearson's  nurseries, 
as  doubtless  those  conditions  are  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  ;  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  grown  there.  Mr.  Pearson  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  the  practice  of  condemning  cus- 
toms or  methods  which  are  of  no  apparent  benefit 
in  their  own  circumstances,  therefore  must  of 
necessity  be  useless  everywhere  else,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  difference  of  soil  and  other  conditions 
which  exist  in  different  places.  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Pearson  ever  had  to  grow  fruit  trees  on  walls  in 
strong  clay  loam,  with  clay  to  the  depth  of  4  feet 
to  5  feet,  into  which  the  roots  could  spread, 
causing  annual  shoot  growths  of  anything  up  to 
6  feet  in  length  ;  or  did  he  ever  attempt  to 
root-prune  such  trees.  If  he  were  ever  to 
attempt  such  a  task  he  would  perhaps  realise  that 
the  plan  he  so  disagrees  with  can  be  of  some 
utility.  To  thoroughly  root-prune  trees  of  ten 
years'  growth  or  so  is  no  light  matter  under  such 
circumstances,  as  a  trench  of  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
width  must  be  dug  out  to  allow  an  excavation 
sufficientl3'  large  to  be  made,  to  get  at  the 
roots  under  the  tree,  right  back  to  the  wall  ; 
whereas  if  the  tree  is  resting  on  a  base  of  some 
material  impermeable  to  roots  of  3  feet  or 
so  square,  the  labour  involved  in  the  operation  is 
considerably  diminished,  as  the  necessity  for 
completely  undermining  the  tree  is  obviated, 
and  directly  the  edge  of  the  slate,  or  whatever 
else  is  used,  is  reached  all  round,  one  can  rest 
assured  there  are  no  other  roots  that  require  to 
be  cut  through.  We  have  in  these  gardens 
several  young  Plum  trees  on  a  wall  6  feet  high, 
planted  in  a  border  about  3  feet  wide,  bounded 
by  a  hard  garden  path.  These  trees  were  root- 
pruned  two  years  ago  as  well  as  possible  under 
the  existing  conditions.  One  side  of  the  path  was 
taken  up  to  give  the  necessary  room  to  work. 
During  the  present  year  they  havc  again  made 
shoots  of  5  feet  in  length,  despite  the  dry  season. 
Had  the  plan  I  am  writing  about  been  adopted 
when  they  ware  planted,  the  labour  of  keeping 
them  efficiently  root-pruned  regularly,  till  they 
had  acquired  a  fruiting  habit,  would  have  been 
very  much  reduced,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  done  any  root-pruning. 
Personally,  I  consider  the  practice  to  be  of  the 
greatest  utility,  especially  in  the  case  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  where  their  cultivation  has  to  be 
attempted  in  such  soil  as  I  have  described,  and 
provides  a  means  by  which  failure  may  be  turned 
into  success,  proper  attention  being  given  to 
other  matters.       Mr,  Pearson's  simile  re  live  eels 
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in  a  frying-pan  and  the  roots  of  fruit  trees, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  kind  of  soil  men- 
tioned above,  savours  too  much  of  the  hypo- 
thetical.— R.  W.  Dean,  Audleys  Wood  Gardens, 
Basin  Qxtokr. 

what  amateurs  have   done  for 

the  garden. — The  death  of  Mr.  Martin 
Smith  of  Hayes,  Kent,  removes  from  horti- 
culture one  of  its  leading  amateur  florists. 
Although  keeping  a  staff  of  gardeners,  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  devoted  florist,  and  the  work  he  did 
personally  among  Carnations  will  live  long  after 
him.  It  is  to  men  such  as  Mr.  Smith,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Horner,  the  late  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Samuel 
Barlow  and  others  who,  while  having  ample 
means,  were  or  are  devoted  florists,  that 
floriculture  owes  so  much.  These  men  all  found 
in  its  pursuit  a  delight  and  an  attraction 
that  were  to  them  of  the  strongest.  ,, 
Happily  we  have  some  other  good 
amateur  gardeners  and  florists  like 
them  yet  ;  but  there  is  in  such 
work  ample  room  for  many  others 
to  find  enjoyment.  Necessarily 
the  amateur  who  embarks  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  one  or  more 
kinds  of  flowers  should  first  fully 
realise  what  each  kind  needs,  and, 
having  done  so,  then  proceed  to 
work  for  improvement  and 
development  in  such  directions  as 
may  seem  most  desirable.  The 
great  florists'  flowers  have  been 
Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Tulips, 
Pansies,  Roses,  Carnations, 
Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums ; 
but  the  work  of  the  old  florists 
was  largely  limited  to  the  four 
first-named  and  Carnations  and 
Dahlias.  Of  course,  any  descrip- 
tion of  flower  may  be  regarded 
as  a  florists'  flower  in  the  old 
or  recognised  sense,  if  it  be 
specially  made  the  subject  of 
florists'  labours,  in  its  develop- 
ment, in  the  same  way  that  others 
have  gone  through  the  mill.  So 
far  as  Tulips,  show  Auriculas, 
Pansies,  Roses,  Carnations, 
Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums  are 
concerned,  while  new  varieties 
having  some  slight  difl'erence 
from  others  may  be  raised,  yet  in 
form,  outline  or  other  florists' 
properties  no  advance  is  now 
being  made.  In  such  things  as 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
Cyclamen,  Chinese  Primroses, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias  and  some 
others,  all,  to  some  extent, 
regarded  as  florists'  flowers,  there 
is  little  or  no  room  for  improve- 
ment in  form  or  beauty.  Hence, 
when  so  much  that  is  florally 
perfect  has  been  accomplished,  it 
is  but  wasting  time  to  work  where 
the  work  is  practically  done. 
The  old  gold-laced  Polyanthus 
was  once  an  excellent  florists'  flower,  but  in 
Cheshire  Favourite  and  Exile  were  found  practi- 
cally perfection,  and  not  a  seedling  so  good  as 
either  has  since  been  raised ;  but  the  border 
Polyanthus  and  the  border  Auricula  offer  to 
any  enthusiastic  florist  a  fair  field  for  labour. 
Probably  no  plants  more  deserve  such  devotion  ; 
none  would  better  repay  it.  Among  the  border 
perennials,  the  Phlox,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  offers  a  good  field  for  further  labours ; 
and  possibly  also  does  the  Sweet  Pea,  although  its 
field  of  operations,  because  there  are  so  many 
workers  in  it,  is  materially  limited.  If  Chry- 
santhemum raisers  could  furnish  a  superior 
race  of  singles  they  would  render  good  service. 
Myriads  so  called  and  named  are  devoid  of  form 
and  beauty,  are  really  not  singles,  and  have 
colours  which  are  detestable.  — A.  D. 


MR.    HARRY    J.    VEITCH'S 
GARDEN. 

BEAUTIFUL  garden  has  developed 
during  the  past  ten  years  at  East 
Burnham  Park,  Slough,  a  fact  which 
will  surprise  no  one  who  is  aware 
that  the  place  belongs  to  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veiteh.  To  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
one except  himself,  circumstances  have  forced 
Mr.  Veiteh  back  to  the  control  of  the  great 
nursery     at     Chelsea ;      but,    fortunately,      the 


A" 


belt  of  grass  that  is  kept  free,  and  is  closely 
mown  and  trimmed  in  the  orthodox  manner,  hut 
beyond  this  the  turf  is  all  filled  with  bulbs.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  are  many  series  of 
charming  colour  expanses,  especially  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring.  There  were  groups  of 
Cyclamen  in  bloom  in  September. 

Porlulacas  in  the  Roch-ry  Paths. — As  my  visit 
was  paid  at  mid-September  the  rock  garden  was 
naturally  far  from  being  in  full  beauty,  but  it 
had  its  interest  all  the  same,  and  not  least  in  the 
paths.  These  are  laid  with  flattish  pieces  of 
Portland  stone,   those  in    the    centre  averaging 


principal  work  in  the  garden  of  his  charming  i  about  18  inches  square,  and  those  at  the  sTdes 
Buckinghamshire  home  had  been  done  before  half  the  size  or  less.  A  variety  of  plants  find 
the  crisis  which  brought  about  his  return  homes  in  the  interstices,  but  much  the  most 
to  Chelsea  arrived.  I  cannot  enter  upon  a  beautiful  on  this  occasion  were  the  Portulacas. 
full     description     of    the    garden,    but    I    may  1  They  were  really  lovely,  and  I  commend  the  use 

of  these  beautiful  and  inexpensive 
annuals  for  the  same  purpose 
elsewhere.  They  were  mainly 
sown  near  the  edges,  and  the  bril- 
liant flowers  of  yellow,  carmine, 
rose  and  other  colours  made  a 
glittering  border  to  the  walks. 

The  Flame  Nasturtium. — Near 
the  front  door  there  was  a  belt 
of  TropiBolum  speeiosum  in  full 
bloom,  making  a  most  glowing 
picture,  and  even  suggesting  (if  I 
may  be  pardoned  the  parallel) 
something  of  the  warmth  and 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  which 
the  visitor  receives  at  these 
hospitable  portals.  The  Flame 
Nasturtium  in  the  Home  Counties  ! 
' '  Why  not  ? "  asked  the  host, 
smiling.  Many  people  who  had 
tried  the  plant  would  only  groan 
at  the  question.  But  there  it  is, 
full  of  vigour,  quite  at  home  and 
flowering  gloriously.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  doing  better  than 
usual  this  year  as  a  result  of  the 
heavy  summer  rains.  Perhaps 
so  ;  certainly  it  is  thriving  as  well 
as  could  be  wished. 

The     Suh-tropical     Oarden.  — 
Some    readers   will   probably   re- 
member the  sub-tropical  garden- 
ing   that    used    to    be    such    a 
feature  of  Battersea  Park  twentj'- 
five  years  ago.      Mr.   Veiteh  has 
revived  its  glories  at  East  Burn- 
ham  Park — nay,  I  think  he  has 
done    better.      So    far   as   I   can 
remember  the  work  at  Battersea 
Park     (and    my    memory    seems 
tolerably  fresh)  it  savoured  a  little 
too    much    of    design    and    was 
somewhat    overcrowded.       There 
is  a  breeziness  about  Mr.  Veiteh 'a 
plan   which    irresistibly   reminds 
one  of   the    manner  of    the   man 
himself.     It  is  broad,  expansive, 
spacious  :    in    fact,    the   mind   is 
robbed     of     all    sense    of    a    set 
design  in   it.     The  garden  is   on 
the    out  -  skirts    of    the    park, 
beyond    the   rook    garden,   of    which    it  is,    in 
a    sense,    a    continuation.       It    is    the    end    of 
the     gardening     and     merges     almost     imper- 
ceptibly  into   the    park.       The    beds   are   large 
and  there   are  broad  belts  of  turf  around  them 
all.       The  dominating  one  in   September  was  a 
fiery    mass   of    Kniphofia   aloides   Mrs.    Charles 
Mason  in  front  of  bushes  of  tJolden    Elder  and 
Purple-leaved   Nut.       The    effect    was    superb. 
Another   splendid    bed   was    one    of    Niootiana 
sylvestris    (the    white    Tobacco),    with    a    belt 
of    the    annual    Princes    Feather    (Amaranthus 
hypochondriacus)    in    front.        Being    in    semi- 
shade     the      flowers     of     the      Tobacco     open 
early.       Among   foliage    beds    was   one    of    the 
Grass   named    Eulalia    japonica    gi^oillima   and 
another    of    the    common    Cardoon ;    both   were 
very  effective.  Walter  P.  Wkiuht. 


THE   LATE   MR.    MARTIN   R.  SMITH   AND   HIS  GARDENER,  MB.  CHARLES   BLICK, 
ADJUDICATING   ON   SEEDLING   CARNATIONS. 


mention  one  or  two  features  that  must  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

The  Rose  Oarden. — Apart  from  the  question  of 
design,  the  leading  principle  is  one  variety  in  a  bed. 
In  the  case  of  all  beds  (not  those  of  Roses  alone) 
Mr.  Veiteh  is  against  mixtures.  He  holds  that 
differences  of  height  and  habit  are  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  condeoin  the  mixing  system.  The 
pergola  in  the  Rose  garden  is  somewhat  uncom- 
mon. The  pillars  are  thick,  square  ones  of  burrs. 
Timber  is  only  used  at  the  top,  and  consists  of 
the  usual  rustic  material.  The  sides  are  quite 
open.  The  pergola  is  well  covered,  and  is  a  very 
handsome  feature. 

Bulbs  in  the  Grass. — Throughout  all  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  flower  garden  the  plan  is 
adopted  of  planting  up  the  grass  with  bulbs. 
Alongside  moat  of  the  main  paths  there  is  a  broad 
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SUITABLE  PLANTS  FOR  EDGINGS. 

NOW  that  alterations  are  in  full  swing 
in  our  gardens,  it  may  be  useful 
to  draw  attention  to  those  plants 
whose  habits  render  them  suitable 
for  forming  edgings  to  beds  or 
borders.  Too  frequently  one  sees 
the  useful  Box  monopolising  all  the  edges,  with 
the  result  that  many  other  useful  and  interesting 
plants  are  excluded.  It  is  only  intended  to  deal 
here  with  those  edgings  which  may  be  regarded 
as  permatient ;  those  formed  for  summer  effect 
only  can  be  better  treated  in  the  spring  months. 
Among  those  plants  of  a  shrubby  nature 
suitable  for  edgings,  the  pretty  little  Euonymus 
radicans  must  take  a  foremost  place,  and,  as  it 
will  thrive  well  under  trees,  it  has  an  extra 
claim  to  our  consideration.  The  type  has  green 
leaves,  but  there  is  a  lovely  silver  variegated 
form  which  makes  an  equally  good  edging.  The 
growth  of  both  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  Box, 
and,  as  they  will  stand  clipping  well,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  splendid  edging  subjects. 

Where  the  soil  is  comparatively  light  and  free 
from  lime,  some  of  the  Heaths  make  charming 
and  uncommon  edgings.  Provided  a  fair  amount 
of  leaf-soil  can  be  incorporated  with  the  natural 
ground,  peat  will  not  be  necessary.  Of  course, 
these  plants  will  not  stand  clipping  the  same  as 
Box  or  Euonymus,  but  they  may  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  annually  removing  the  old  flowers 
with  a  portion  of  the  wood,  this  being  done 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded.  Among  the 
best  for  this  purpose  are  Erica  carnea,  E.  cinerea, 
E.  mediterranea  hybrida,  the  common  Ling 
(Calluna  vulgaris)  and  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath 
(Dabrecia  polifolia). 

For  a  hot  position  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
dry  the  pretty  little  Rock  Roses  are  splendid. 
The  type  is  a  native  of  this  country  and  is 
known  botanically  as  Helianthemum  vulgare. 
It  grows  but  a  few  inches  high  and  gives  its 
yellow  flowers  in  abundance  during  the  summer 
months.  Varieties  with  scarlet,  orange,  crimson 
and  white  flowers  may  also  be  obtained,  and  some 
also  have  double  blossoms.  The  growths  should 
be  shortened  back  after  flowering  is  finished. 

The  common  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum 
calycinum)  forms  a  most  attractive  edging  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and,  like  Euonymus 
radicans,  will  thrive  in  moderate  shade.  This 
al8o  needs  its  growth  shortened  back  after 
flowering.  The  smaller  Periwinkle  (Vinoa  minor), 
is  another  excellent  edging  subject  for  a  shady 
position,  its  dark  green  foliage  and  bright  blue 
flowers  rendering  it  most  attractive.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Euonymus,  all  the  plants 
mentioned  above  are  best  when  allowed  to 
form  an  edging  9  inches  to  1  foot  wide,  but  the 
Euonymus  may  be  kept  as  narrow  as  Box. 

Among  herbaceous  subjects  mention  may  be 
made  of  Pinks,  Arraerias,  CeraStium  tomentosum 
and  Saxifrages  of  various  sorts,  all  of  which 
must  be  kept  in  bounds  by  an  annual  lifting  and 
replanting.  With  so  much  material  to  select  from 
there  is  little  excuse  for  monotonous  effects, 
and  still  less  for  the  use  of  ugly  dead  edgings 
which  have  little  beyond  durability  and  cleanli- 
ness in  their  favour.  F.  W.  H. 


MOISTURE  AND  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  many  people 
under  the  belief  that  alpine  flowers  are  neces- 
sarily denizens  of  dry  and  arid  mountains, 
thriving  best  when  in  the  crevices  of  bare  rocks, 
deriving  almost  all  they  want  from  the  air  and 
basking  all  the  summer  days  in  the  brightest  of 
sunshine.  These  have  not  learned  that  the 
number  of  alpine  flowers  which  flourish  under 
such  conditions  is  but  small  and  that  many 
require  for  their  happiness  and  welfare  plenty  of 
moisture  at  all  times.  A  Sempervivum  or  a 
Sedum  may  delight  in  almost   unbroken  daily 


sunshine,  and  may  flourish  perfectly  in  a  dry 
corner  between  two  rocks  ;  but  this  treatment 
will  be  fatal  to  the  vast  majority  of  alpines, 
which  require  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  if  they 
are  to  be  long-lived  and  happy.  One  sees  such 
things  constantly  disregarded,  although,  of 
course,  the  offenders  are  generally  beginners. 
Yet  "old  hands"  may  at  times  be  observed 
planting  some  moisture-loving  subjects  far  up  on 
the  rockery,  where  they  can  only  make  a 
struggle  to  exist — a  struggle  which  generally 
ends  in  defeat  and  the  loss  of  the  plant.  To 
plant,  say.  Primula  rosea  far  up  on  the  rockery 
in  a  dry  and  sunny  place  is  simply  to  court  its 
destruction,  while  there  are  also  many  beautiful 
subjects,  which,  while  they  may  live  high  up  on 
dry  soil,  would  simply  revel  were  they  treated 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  at  all  times. 
One  cannot  well  give  a  list  of  such  subjects,  for 
the  fact  is  that  no  such  list  would  be  nearly 
complete.  There  are  many  experiments  yet  to 
be  made,  and  there  is  also  this  circumstance  to 
be  taken  into  account — the  plants  require  more 
moisture  in  one  district  than  in  another,  this 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  rainfall.  I 
am  thus  making  this  note  more  suggestive  than 
exhaustive,  and  the  grower  will  be  wise  to  do 
some  experimenting  upon  his  own  account. 

Among  the  Primula  species  we  find  a  good  many 
examples,  as  may  be  expected  when  we  see  the 
behaviour  of  even  our  common  wild  Primrose 
when  on  a  dry  hedge-bank  compared  with  one 
"  by  a  river's  brim,"  which  is  free  and  magnifi- 
cent as  compared  with  that  which  is  starved  and 
dry.  But  there  are  species  which  need  even 
more  moisture  than  this  and  which  delight  in 
such  a  place  that  their  roots  are  constantly  within 
reach  of  water.  Primula  rosea  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  it  is  never  really  happyexcept  when  its  condi- 
tions are  such  that  it  can  have  water  in  abundance 
at  all  times.  And,  curiously  enough,  some 
of  these  plants  are  much  hardier  in  water  than 
they  are  when  under  dry  conditions.  This  is 
probably  because  they  are  thus  more  vigorous 
and  better  able  to  stand  hardships.  Thus,  for 
example,  Primula  Poissonii  is  much  hardier  in 
wet  places  than  in  dry,  and  even  in  boggy 
ground  covered  at  times  in  winter  with  almost 
2  feet  of  water,  caused  by  the  flooding  of  the 
adjacent  stream,  it  is  much  hardier  and  more 
flourishing  than  in  a  drier  place.  In  dry  soil  it 
will  only  give  a  short  flower-stem  some  6  inches, 
8  inches  or  12  inches  high.  In  moisture  it  will 
run  up  to  IJ  feet  to  2  feet  and  live  for  years. 

Acaenas  are  other  plants  which  seem  to  like 
moisture,  although  they  will  thrive  in  a  dry 
place  also.  The  finest  example  of  A.  microphylla 
I  ever  saw  was  in  a  low  boggy  place  in  a  garden, 
where  it  had  covered  a  space  some  yards  across 
with  its  bronzy  leaves,  all  brightened  up  by  the 
crimson  spines  on  the  flower-heads.  Compared 
with  a  similar  plant  in  dry  soil  it  was  as  the  sun 
to  the  moon  in  brilliancy. 

To  take  another  example,  the  Spring,  as  well 
as  the  Summer  Snowflakea,  are  much  finer  in  a 
moist  place  than  in  a  dry,  and  these  are  followed 
in  this  preference  by  some  of  the  Chionodoxaa, 
C.  Tmolusii,  for  example,  which  at  home  flowers 
amid  the  melting  snow,  thriving  with  a  good 
deal  of  moisture  about  its  roots  and  bulbs. 
Chrysobactron  Hookeri  is  another  good  plant 
which  delights  in  moisture,  although  it  will  grow 
in  the  border  or  the  rock  garden  ;  while  among 
the  Gentians  we  find  that  G.  Andrewsii  to  be 
long  happy  needs  to  be  so  planted  that  its  long 
roots  can  touch  the  water  or  be  at  least  within 
reach  of  the  moisture  percolating  from  it.  One 
can  grow  the  Calthas  in  the  border  also,  but 
they  are  never  so  glorious  in  their  colouring  as 
when  within  touch  of  moisture.  The  lovely 
Galax  aphylla  is  another  example,  and  the 
exquisite  Linnea  borealis,  which  is  but  poor 
when  in  dry  soil,  will  cover  a  good  space  with 
its  tiny  leaves  and  exquisite  flowers  in  a  bog  or 
marshy  piece  of  ground. 

Few  can  grow  Nierembergia  rivularis  well,  but 
they  would  be  more  successful  did  they  treat  it 


as  a  moisture  lover.  I  have  never  seen  this 
lovely  White  Cup  so  charming  as  in  pots  set  in 
pails  of  water  so  that  the  drainage  of  the  pots 
was  covered  with  the  liquid.  One  might  go  on 
almost  ad  infinitum ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
said,  this  note  is  merely  suggestive,  and  is 
written  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  culti- 
vator should  experiment  until  he  discovers  which 
of  his  plants  require  moisture  with  him  and 
which  do  not.  Of  course,  this  must  be  done  with 
discretion,  as  there  are  some  things  which  do  not 
require  or  which  detest  moisture.  All  plants  of 
a  succulent  character  should  be  relegated  to  the 
drier  places,  as  well  as  most  of  those  with 
silvery  or  woolly  leaves,  although  this  rule  is  not 
invarial)le. 

In  advising  experimental  work  I  am  also 
bearing  in  mind  that  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
less  required  in  a  heavy  soil  than  in  a  light  one, 
in  shade  than  in  sun  and  in  wet  districts  than  in 
dry  ones.  S.  Arnott. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


LIFTING    AND    FLOWERING    • 
CHRISTMAS    ROSES. 

IT  is  really  most  surprising  how  amateurs 
with  a  cool  or  slightly-warmed  greenhouse 
will  worry  themselves  and  also  their 
gardening  friends  over  the  attempt  to 
grow  plants  quite  unsuitable  for  such  a 
structure,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  ignore 
many  beautiful  and  suitable  subjects  because 
they  happen  to  possess  the  good  trait  of  being 
hardy.  One  of  the  best  that  can  be  included  in 
the  latter  category  is  the  Christmas  Rose,  as 
Helleborus  niger  and  its  varieties  are  popularly 
called. 

There  are  numerous  gardens  where  a  good 
supply  of  these  plants  may  be  found,  and  to  lift, 
pot  and  transfer  some  of  them  to  the  greenhouse 
is  but  a  simple  task.  Where  plants  are  not 
available  they  may  be  purchased  ;  but  it  is  well 
to  buy  them  locally  if  needed  for  greenhouse 
work,  as  the  roots  should  not  be  out  of  the  soil 
for  long.  As  these  roots  are  naturally  long, 
deep  receptacles  must  be  used,  and  unless  extra 
deep  pots  are  available  it  will  be  well  to  rely  on 
small  wooden  tubs  or  even  lard  pails,  the  latter 
being  obtained  very  cheaply  from  the  grocer. 
Of  course,  a  number  of  holes  must  be  made 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  over  each  of 
these  a  good-sized  crock  must  be  placed,  this 
usually  sufficing  for  drainage  with  a  little  well- 
decayed  manure  placed  over  the  bottom  of  the 
tub. 

Each  clump  should  be  lifted  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  soil  adhering  to  its  roots,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  break  the  clump  into 
several  pieces.  If  the  plant  is  a  large  one,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  its  mass  of  roots  and  the 
soil  adhering  to  them  will  almost  fill  the  recep- 
tacle ;  but  this  does  not  matter  in  the  least,  pro- 
viding just  sufficient  room  is  left  to  enable  the 
operator  to  work  a  little  fine  soil  down  the  sides 
of  the  clump  and  thus  make  the  whole  snug  and 
firm.  Give  a  good  soaking  with  water,  and  then 
stand  the  plant  either  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or 
in  the  coolest  part  of  a  warm  one.  Buds  will 
soon  begin  to  push  from  the  crowns,  and  until 
they  open  a  light  syringing  with  clear  tepid  water 
each  morning  will  greatly  assist  their  develop- 
ment. As  the  blossoms  naturally  open  outdoors 
in  midwinter,  hard  forcing  or  anything  approach- 
ing it  must  not  be  resorted  to. 

In  addition  to  the  old  Helleborus  niger  the 
varieties  maximus  and  major  are  excellent,  the 
flowers  of  these  being  larger.  It  the  flowers  are 
needed  for  placing  in  water  they  should  be  cut, 
not  pulled,  ftnd  the  stems  slit  up  at  the  base  for 
IJ  inch,  otherwise  they  appear  to  be  incapable 
of  absorbing  sufficient  moisture  and,  conse- 
quently, quickly  fade ;  but  treated  as  advised 
the  blooms  will  last  fresh  for  several  week;s. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC    COMPETI- 
TION FOR  OUR  READERS 

WE  have  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  first  prize 
in  our  Photographic  Competi- 
tion has  been  awarded  to  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Barnard,  Kempston  Hoo, 
Bedford,  whose  picture  of  a 
bordered  garden  path  is  reproduced  in  this 
number,  together  with  a  short  description  of 
the  garden  in  which  it  was  taken.  The  second 
prize  is  awarded  to  the  picture  of  a  Here- 
fordshire garden  that  appears  on  this  page, 
together  with  a  description  given  by  Miss  K.  D. 


A  BORDER  OF  PICTURESQUE 
BEAUTY. 
This  photograph  (page  599)  shows  a  narrow  path 
in  my  garden  which  for  three  or  four  weeks  in 
the  autumn  is  quite  a  picture.  The  path  is 
about  50  feet  long,  and  is  bordered  with  Aster 
(Callistephus)  sinensis — mauve  is  the  colour — 
backed  by  a  hedge  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  chiefly 
la;vis,  Novi-Belgii  and  Novi-Anglite  varieties. 
These  are  staked  with  twiggy  branches,  not 
bunched  up  to  single  posts  as  is  so  often  the  case. 
The  result  is  extremely  attractive,  particularly 
on  a  sunny  morning  early  in  October  when  multi- 
tudes of  bees  and  many  butterflies  throng  the 
air  and  flit    from    flower    to  flower.      At  the 
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SWEET     PEA     NOTES. 


Cross-fektilisatiok  01  Sweet  Peas. 

YOUR  correspondents  "A.  A.  G."  and 
Mrs.  G.  Leigh  Spencer  on  page  560 
mention  the  presence  of  small  black 
beetles  in  the  keel  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
suggest  that  it  might  be  possible 
that  cross  -  fertilisation  is  brought 
about  by  them  in  some  way,  seeing  that  they 
possess  wings.  Now,  I  have  known  about  these 
small  beetles  for  years,  and  have  oome  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  presence  in  the  keel  is  of 
small  moment ;  in  fact,  I  attach  so  little  import- 


A  STKAIOHT    PATH    FLANKED    WITH    HERBACEODS    BUKDERS    AND    YEW    HBDliKS.       SECOND    PRIZE    PHOTOGRAPH    IN    OUR    PHOTOIIRAPHIC   COMPETITION. 


Pilkington  of  her  garden.  A  very  large  number 
of  photographs  were  submitted  for  this  competi- 
tion, and  among  t  hem  are  several  excellent  garden 
pictures  that  we  hope  to  reproduce  later.  A 
number  of  competitors,  who  clearly  have 
beautiful  gardens,  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
satisfactorily  in  a  photograph  a  comprehensive 
view  of  a  beautiful  garden.  Had  greater  atten- 
tion been  given  to  small  pieces  of  the  same 
gardens,  far  more  satisfactory  and  pleasing 
]iictures  would  have  been  obtained.  The 
photographs  from  the  following  are  highly 
commended,  and  will  be  reproduced  in  The 
Garden  in  due  course  :  Mrs.  J.  E.  Ward,  Mr. 
Thomas  Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  M.  New,  Mr.  W.  Virtue, 
and  Miss  D.  Page-Roberts.  We  are  very  much 
gratified  with  the  result,  and  hope  to  have 
another  competition  shortly. 


end  of  the  border,  nearest  the  building,  are 
two  clumps  of  pink  Chrysanthemums.  In 
the  transverse  border,  a  glimpse  of  which  is 
seen  under  the  winrlow,  are  pink  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums  and  Crocus  speoiosus. 

jMrs.  T.  H.  Barnard. 
Ktinpaton  Hoo,  Bedford. 


A    HEREFORDSHIRE    GARDEN. 

This  is  a  garden  in  Herefordshire  we  rented 
for  several  years.  The  herbaceous  border 
was  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment,  beginning 
with  the  bulbs  in  the  spring.  The  old  Yew 
hedges  made  a  lovely  bnokground,  though  no 
doubt  they  drew  a  good  deal  of  goodness  out 
of  the  soil. 

Miss  Kathleen  D.  Pilkington. 
Sandaide,  Thurso,  N.B. 


ance  to  them  that  I  puiposely  avoided  them  in 
my  notes  when  I  said  that  neither  insects,  wind 
or  any  other  agency  (except  human)  could  bring 
about  cross-fertilisation.  It  was  for  this  reason  : 
These  small  beetles  could  not  get  into  the  keel 
before  the  flower  was  properly  developed,  there- 
fore cross-fertilisation  was  not  possible,  seeing 
that  pollination  was  eflected  and  fertilisation  had 
taken  place  before  or  just  when  the  flower  «as 
half  developed.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  one 
main  point  in  the  fertilisation  of  this  flower. 

I  will  endeavour  to  explain  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  how  I  have  come  to  the  above  con- 
clusion. If  the  flower  of  a  Sweet  Pea  is  cut  in 
two  longitudinally  just  before  it  is  half  developed 
and  the  stamens  and  pistil  are  examined  care- 
fully, the  stamens  will  be  found  to  be  united 
by  their  filaments  to  form  a  kind  of  tube,  the 
anthers   remaining   free,  the   ovary  running   up 
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this  tube  formed  by  the  united  filaments.  Now 
at  this  stage  the  pollen-sacs  are  just  beginning  to 
burst,  and  the  stigma  is  situated  just  below  the 
anthers.  Examine  another  flower  a  few  days 
older  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  will  be  found 
with  the  stigma  a  little  longer  than  the  first  and 
embedded  in  the  midst  of  the  escaped  pollen  and 
the  stigma  completely  covered  with  it.  At  this 
stage  pollination  has  taken  place,  and  within  a 
few  more  days  the  stigma  will  have  extended 
quite  clear  of  anthers,  and  fertilisation  will  have 
been  effected  and  the  pod  begun  to  develop.  All 
this  has  taken  place  before  the  flower  became 
properly  expanded,  and  also  before  the  stigma 
has  reached  the  apex  of  the  keel.  After  this  stage 
and  while  the  petals  are  expanding  to  a  fully- 
developed  fiower  the  pod  is  making  rapid 
progress,  and  very  soon  the  stigma  appears  out- 
side the  keel.  After  some  days  the  apex  of  the 
pod  makes  its  appearance  and  the  flower 
gradually  dies. 

In  those  cases  where  the  stigma  has  been  seen 
to  protrude  outside  the  keel  it  is  the  fertilised 
ovary  which  is  developing.  If  this  ovary  is 
examined  as  in  the  case  of  the  flower  longitudi- 
nally, the  young  ovules  or  seeds  will  be  found  to 
have  made  some  growth. 

I  must  thank  the  Editor  for  his  kindness  in 
allowing  the  pages  of  The  Gakdkn  to  be  open 
for  this  interesting  discussion.  It  has  brought 
to  light  the  opinions  of  various  growers,  some 
for  and  others  against  cross-fertilisation,  and  to 
a  few  it  still  presents  a  problem  of  some  com- 
plexity. To  my  mind  it  will  not  be  properly 
settled  until  some  recognised  authority  tikes  it 
in  hand  and  extends  over  some  years  careful 
observations,  with  records  as  carefully  made  that 
not  a  doubt  will  be  cast  upon  its  authenticity. 

P.  Clapham. 

The  Qardeiis,  Broolclegh,  Calverley,  near  Leeds. 

Having  read  several  letters  in  your  paper  on  the 
fertilisation  of  Sweet  Peas,  I  think  the  following 
extract  from  the  "  Life  of  Charles  Darwin,"  by 
his  son,  the  present  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Cambridge,  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  : 
"  Papilionaeea;  were  the  first  flowers  to  attract 
Darwin's  attention  by  their  obvious  adaptation 
to  the  visits  of  insects,  and  one  of  his  sorest 
troubles.  The  common  Pea  and  the  Sweet  Pea 
^ave  him  most  difficulty,  because  as  they  are  as 
obviously  fitted  for  insect  visits  as  the  rest  of  the 
order,  yet  their  varieties  keep  true.  The  fact  is 
that  neither  of  these  plants  being  indigenous, 
they  are  not  perfectly  adapted  for  fertilisation 
by  British  insects.  He  could  not  at  that  time 
know  that  the  co-ordination  between  a  flower 
and  that  particular  insect  which  fertilises  it  may 
be  as  delicate  as  that  between  a  lock  and  its  key, 
so  that  this  explanation  was  not  likely  to  occur 
to  him.  The  pollen  or  fertilising  element  is  in 
each  species  adapted  to  produce  a  certain  change 
in  the  egg-cell,  just  as  a  key  is  adapted  to  a  lock. 
If  a  key  open  a  lock  for  which  it  was  never 
intended,  it  is  an  incidental  result."     A.  E.  S. 


It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  I  also 
lound  the  little  black  beetles  eniergiug  out  of 
the  folded  flowers  of  the  Sweet  Peas,  and  con- 
cluded that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  main  agents  for  the  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers.  On  the  14th  ult.  I  picked  two  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas — Scarlet  Gem,  Nora  Breadmore, 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  and  Frank  Dolby — very 
sweet  and  with  very  fair  stems.  The  plants 
have  been  in  flower  onice  June,  and  they  were 
watered  twice  in  June  and  July  with  Nitro- 
Bacterine,  to  which  I  attribute  the  vigour  and 
long  flowering  beason  of  the  plants.  They  were 
sown  in  pots  and  planted  in  clumps  of  from  five 
to  six  plants.  Freshwater. 

I  HAVE  frequently  seen  bees  and  other 
insects  gathering  pollen  from  Sweet  Peas,  but 
as  fertilisation  is  effected  hn/ort  the  flower  is 
properly  opened,  these  cannot  effect  cross- 
lerlilisalion.  A.  W.  H. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


IN 


DEFENCE    OF    EXHIBITION 
ROSES. 

An  American's  Views. 


TO  those  who  have  attended  any  of  the 
National  Rose  Society's  metropolitan 
exhibitions,  and  have  seen  there  the 
thousands  of  glorious  blooms  of  ex- 
hibition Roses,  the  above  title  and 
these  notes  may  seem,  to  say  the 
least,  superfluous.  Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  beginners  and  inexperienced  amateurs, 
who  do  not  look  upon  the  Rose  simply  as  an 
ornamental  plant  to  be  grown  principally  for 
colour  effect  and  to  beautify  the  garden,  but  who 
believe  that  "the  value  of  the  Rose  is  in  the 
glory  of  its  individual  flowers  "  ;  in  other  words, 
who  want  the  perfect  Rose — perfect  in  form,  size 
and  colour — have  been  prevented  from  growing 
the  so-called  exhibition  Rose  principally  for  two 
reasons,  which  I  will  try  and  give  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

The  first  is,  I  take  it,  the  fear  of  failure,  caused 
by  the  idea  that  somehow  the  name  "  Exhibition 
Rose "  was  given  to  a  class  of  Roses  that  were 
very  difficult  to  grow  and  were  only  suitable  for 
the  skilled  exhibitor.  This  is  an  error.  The 
definition  given  in  the  National  Rose  Society's 
catalogue  is  as  follows:  "Exhibition. — That  its 
blooms  are  sufficiently  large,  full  and  well-formed 
to  allow  of  their  being  shown  singly  at  Rose 
shows."  That  is  all,  and  the  growth  of  the 
plant  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are,  among  the 
exhibition  Roses,  some  few  varieties  that  are 
very  difficult  to  grow  successfully,  but  they  are 
generally  so  noted  in  the  catalogues  and  may 
readily  be  avoided,  while  the  great  majority  are 
as  safe  for  the  novice  to  grow  as  most  of  the 
so-called  garden  Roses,  except,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  very  strong  growers,  such  as  the  wichuraianas 
and  Polyanthas. 

This  may  sound  like  a  rather  strong  statement, 
particularly  as  one  is  apt  to  see  in  the  gardening 
periodicals  at  least  two  articles  in  praise  of 
garden  Roses  to  one  of  exhibition  sorts,  and  I 
H  ould  not  like  to  have  anything  here  written  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  beginner  may  expect  at 
the'  start  to  be  able  to  grow  exhibition  blooms  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  the  experienced  exhibitor 
at  the  Rose  shows — far  from  it ;  but  I  do  assert 
most  emphatically  that,  if  he  will  give  to  his 
exhibition  Roses,  and  particularly  to  the  pre- 
paration and  location  of  his  Rose  beds,  the  care 
that  would  be  necessary  to  grow  successfully  the 
majority  of  so-called  garden  Roses,  he  will  be 
rewarded  with  blooms  that  for  form  and  colour 
will  leave  little  to  be  desired,  though  they  will 
probably  be  lacking  in  size  until  study  and 
experience  shall  have  taught  him  the  art  of 
pruning  and  disbudding  more  thoroughly.  He 
must  not,  however,  expect  that  all  blooms  will 
come  well,  but  even  those  that  are  faulty  in 
shape  will,  for  the  most  part,  compare  favourably 
with  the  garden  sorts  for  interior  decoration. 
The  other  reason  for  the  neglect  of  exhibition 
Roses  (particularly  the  newer  varieties)  by  those 
for  whom  these  notes  are  written  is  that  so  much 
has  been  said  lately  of  their  lack  of  perfume. 
Well,  if  it  be  really  so  that  any  considerable 
number  of  the  newer  exhibition  Roses  are 
wanting  in  scent,  perhaps  the  point  is  well  taken 
(though  we  do  not  give  up  growing  many  other 
beautiful  flowers  because  they  have  no  perfume)  ; 
but  is  it  so  y  I  must  confess  that  on  going  care- 
fully over  the  catalogues  and  Mr.  Mawley's 
excellent  "Rose  Analysis,''  the  cause  of  this 
general  lament  still  remains  a  mystery  to  me. 

If  by  perfume  we  mean  only  the  attar,  or  otto, 
of  Roses  scent,  then  I  will  willingly  acknowledge 
that  many  of  the  newer  Roses  are  without  it.  Bub 
surely  this  is  not  the  only  perfume  to  be  prized  ! 
If  so,  why  is  the  Violet  or  Mignonette  so  highly 
esteemed  V  Is  not  the  fragrance  of  the  Tea  Rose  and 


the  perfume  peculiar  to  many  another  Rose  as 
much  a  Rose  perfume  as  that  of  Rosa  centifolia  ? 

To  me  the  delicate  fragrance  of  such  Roses  as 
Bessie  Brown,  Dean  Hole,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Killamey,  Joseph  Hill  and  the  like  is  much 
more  delicious  than  that  of  the  attar  of  Roses  ; 
but  of  course  that  is  only  a  matter  of  taste  (and 
the  reader  will  probably  add  "  very  poor  taste" 
when  I  confess  that  the  scent  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Queen  of  Spain,  he. ,  are  actually  disagreeable  to 
me)  and  I  quarrel  with  no  one  for  having  his  own 
choice  of  perfume ;  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  denying  any  fragrance  to  those  Roses 
which  do  not  have  the  so-called  Rose  scent. 

Beyond  question,  there  are  some  very  beautiful 
Roses  that  are  entirely  lacking  in  scent,  but  the 
number  is  comparatively  few  :  and  as  there  are 
so  many  fragrant  ones,  it  seems  unfair  that  these 
few,  beautiful  and  important  as  they  are,  should 
cause  the  whole  class  of  newer  exhibition  Roses 
to  bear  the  reproach  of  lacking  fragrance. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  understood  that  in  no 
way  have  I  meant  to  belittle  the  wealth  of 
beautiful  garden  Roses  that  have  recently  come 
among  us  ;  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  value. 
The  object  of  these  notes  is  simply  to  encourage 
those  who,  while  admiring  and  loving  the 
exhibition  Rose,  have  felt  that  it  was  beyond 
their  skill  to  grow  it,  or,  having  a  limited  space 
in  which  to  grow  Roses,  felt  they  could  not 
spar.e  any  for  scentless  varieties. 

White  Plains,  New  York.         A.  L.  Squire. 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES  AS 
CLIMBERS. 
Seldom  do  we  see  this  type  of  Rose  treated  as 
climbers,  yet  they  succeed  well  trained  in  that 
way.  Some  six  years  ago  I  planted  a  number  at  the 
back  of  a  wide  herbaceous  border,  training  them 
up  Larch  poles  ;  in  fact,  they  were  the  tops  of 
trees  with  10  inches  of  the  branches  left  on  next 
the  stem,  which  have  a  rustic  appearance  as  well 
as  being  useful  to  train  the  Roses  upon.  The 
spring  following  the  planting  the  Roses  were  cut 
hard  back,  but  since  then  they  have  not  been 
pruned  at  all,  except  in  cutting  the  flowers, 
which  are  most  profuse.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
quantity  of  flowers  can  be  had  from  the  strong- 
growing  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  growing  on  the 
let-alone  principle,  especially  if  the  roots  receive 
annually  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure 
carefully  dug  in  without  doing  damage  to  the 
roots.  E.  M. 


COLOURED    PLATE. 

PLATE    1862. 

WEEPING   STANDARD   ROSES. 

WITH  the  advent  of  the  lovely 
wichuraiana  Roses  weeping 
trees  have  had  a  great  develop- 
ment, and  it  will  soon  be  as 
uncommon  to  find  a  garden 
without  its  weeping  Roses  as 
without  its  ramblers  on  arch,  pergola  or  pillar. 
The  superiority  of  the  tribe  named  for  this 
special  purpose  is  owing  to  the  great  flexibility 
of  their  growths,  and  they  are  capable  of  forming 
a  natural  drooping  tree,  which  we  only  find  in 
their  rivals  the  Ayrshire  and  Evergreen  sections. 
The  subject  of  our  coloured  plate,  Dorothy 
Perkins,  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  very  best 
varieties  to  form  a  weeping  standard.  It  will 
give  us  its  wealth  of  blooms  from  July  right  on 
to  October,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  still 
the  most  popular  of  the  group.  Not  only  are 
the  long,  drooping  growths  covered  witli  clusters, 
but  we  liave  enormous  bunches  of  blooms  arising 
right  from  the  very  crown  of  the  tr<'e. 

In  planting  weeping  Roses  it  is  advisable  to 
procure  them  as  tall  in  tlie  stem  as  possible,  but  it 
is  rarely  that  they  can  be  purchased  with  more 
tlian  a  5-feet  to  6- feet  stem,  although  10  feet  to 
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1'2  feet  would  be  none  too  tall.  They  should  be 
planted  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  practicable, 
and  great  care  is  needed  to  give  them  a  good 
start.  The  position  must  be  well  prepared.  If 
the  soil  is  good,  let  it  be  trenched  .3  feet  deep 
and  the  same  in  length  and  width,  incorporating 
some  good,  well-decayed  farmyard  manure.  The 
stations  for  each  tree  should  be  prepared  fully  a 
month  before  planting.  When  planting  keep 
the  roots  within  about  9  inches  or  10  inches  of  the 
surface,  taking  care  to  provide  good  substantial 
supports  to  protect  the  trees  from  the  violence 
of  gales.  The  first  season  after 
planting  little  or  no  pruning  is 
necessary  ;  but  the  growths  maj-  be 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  wire  hoop 
placed  beneath,  so  that  a  uniform 
head  is  maintained  from  the  com- 
mencement. After  a  year  or  two 
the  trees  will  grow  naturally  with- 
out any  artificial  aid.  As  the  heads 
develop  in  bushiness  they  should  be 
relieved  of  some  of  the  oldest 
growths  quite  early  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  the  long,  young  growths  should 
be  retained,  as  they  provide  us  with 
the  grandest  clusters  of  blooms. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
wichuraiana  Roses  of  ordinary 
standard  height,  and  really  useful 
they  are  to  plant  in  certain  con- 
spicuous angles  in  the  Rose  garden 
where  they  are  thoroughly  isolated. 
These  standards  are  also  delightfully 
displayed  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of 
dwarf  Polyantha  Roses,  which  may 
either  harmonise  or  form  a  suitable 
contrast.  For  instance,  a  drooping 
standard  of  Hiawatha  could  have 
as  an  undergrowth  the  charming 
Eugenie  Lamesch,  or  use  Alberic 
Bar  bier  as  a  standard  and  Perle 
des  Rouges  beneath.  In  addition  to 
the  sorts  already  named,  others  that 
do  well  in  weeping  form  are  Lady 
Gay,  Elise  Robiehon,  Edmond 
Proust,  R6n6  Andri^,  wichuraiana 
rubra,  Paul  Transon,  wichuraiana 
alba  (type),  Ferdinand  Roussell, 
Jersey  Beauty,  Gardenia,  Evergreen 
Gem,  Pink  Roamer,  Debutante  and 
Sweetheart,  and  there  are  three 
recent  novelties  that  must  not  be 
overlooked,  namely.  Paradise,  Joseph 
Billiard  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
White  Dorothy  Perkins. 

Of  the  Ayrshire  and  Evergreen 
Roses  the  best  are  F^licit^  Perp^tue, 
Flora,  Bennett's  Seedling  and  Vir- 
ginian Rambler.  The  multiflora 
group,  represented  by  such  as 
Orimson  Rambler,  Rubin  and  Aglaia, 
can  be  trained  to  form  weeping 
standards,  although  their  natural 
habit  of  growth  is  more  diffuse  than 
drooping.  By  the  aid  of  wire  hoops 
for  two  or  three  years  their  growths 
may  be  trained  downward,  and 
well  -  developed  heads  make  a 
gorgeous  display. 

Another  most  charming  Rose  for 
weeping  is  Rosa  sinica  Anemone, 
but  it  should  be  planted  in  a  very 
sheltered  position.  Some  of  the 
strong-growing  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas 
and  Noisettes  are  capable  of  being 
formed  into  most  beautiful  objects 
as  weeping  standards.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class 
are  to  be  found  at  Sherfield  Manor, 
near  Basingstoke,  the  seat  of  J.  B. 
Taylor,  Esq.  Here  we  may  see 
wonderful  standards  of  M.  Desir, 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  Joseph  Metral 
and  such  like,  and  their  growths 
nearly  reach  the  ground.  .\11  who 
know     these     Roses      will     readily 


understand  what  effect  they  would  make  when  in 
full  bloom.  The  long,  young  growths  are  kept 
tied  down  to  wire  hoops  and  over  the  old  wood, 
so  that  there  is  a  prodigious  display  of  bloom. 
Of  course,  the  merit  of  employing  these 
Tea  Roses  as  weepers  is  the  more  continuous 
blooming  we  receive,  although  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  require  a  well-sheltered 
position  so  that  the  old  growths  escape  injury 
from  frost. 

AH  weeping   Roses    should    be    liberally   fed 
with  liquid   manure  from   the   time   their   buds 


are  seen  until  they  show  colour,  and  a 
dressing  of  good  farmyard  manure  should  be 
given  each  spring.  The  value  of  weeping 
standards  as  pot  specimens  has  not  yet 
received  full  recognition  ;  but  all  who  have 
grown  them  are  loud  in  their  praise,  especially 
wlien  the  stems  are  not  too  tall,  for  then  they 
may  be  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  by 
the  skilled  decorator. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  was  prepared  was  kindly  supplied 
by  Hobbies  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk.         P. 
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GARDEN    WORK    WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Plants  that 
are  past  their  best  I  am  now  cutting 
down,  as  this  will  encourage  the 
development  of  fresh  shoots  which 
will  provide  the  necessary  cuttings 
from  which  next  year's  supply  of 
plants  is  to  be  obtained.  After  the  plants  are 
cut  back,  give  them  a  light  and  airy  positionin 


I. — AK    EXAMPLE    OF    OVERGROWN    BOX    EDGlSci 
THAT   NEEDS  LIFTING    AND   REPLANTING. 

the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  near  to  the 
glass  ;  this  will  keep  the  new  growths  short  and 
sturdy.  Should  green  fly  be  seen  on  the  shoots, 
dust  the  aH'ected  parts  with  Tobacco  powder. 
Late-flowering  varieties  that  are  fast  coming  into 
flower  should  be  given  manure  water  until  the 
blooms  are  two-thirds  expanded.  Ventilate  with 
care  and  maintain  a  buoyant  condition  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — At  this  period  Sea- 
kale  roots  may  be  lifted  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing.  I  prefer  comparatively  young  roots  to 
all  others,  leaving  strong  old  clumps  in  the 
ground  in  their  usual  quarters.  The  latter 
should  be  covered  with  proper  Seakale  pots, 
boxes  or  tubs  that  are  bottomless,  which  can  be 
covered  with  lids  and  removed  as  required. 
Cover  the  pots,  &o. ,  with  horse  or  other  litter 
sufficient  to  create  a  brisk  heat,  and  growth  will 
not  be  long  beiore  it  is  apparent.  When  forcing 
the  roots  under  glass  I  prefer  to  arrange  the 
young  ones  close  together  in  large,  deep  pots  or 
boxes  in  good  soil,  leaving  the  crowns  just  visible 
above  the  surface  and  providing  a  genial  bottom- 
heat.    Progress  may  soon  be  reported. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden.  -  Recently-planted 
fruit  trees  should  have  the  surface  soil  round 
about  their  bases  mulched  with  some  long 
manure.  Wall  fruit  trees  are  better  dealt  with 
at  this  period  rather  than  deferring  the  work  of 
pruning  and  nailing  until  the  early  spring.  The 
lirst  to  receive  attention  are  the  Pears.  Prune 
these  with  a  strong,  well-sharpened  pruning- 
knife,  observing  the  greatest  care  that  the  spurs 
shall  not  be  lorn  away.  The  general  idea  in 
pruning  is  to  see  that  all  the  main  branches  of  the 
tree  are  well  furnished  with  a  number  of  short 
spurs  in  dense  clusters.  Continue  to  plant  fruit 
trees  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  i.e.,  when 
frost  is  absent  and  the  soil  in  a  condition  to  deal 
with  it  satifltnctorily. 


The  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. — There  is  a 
tendency  with  plants  that  have  been  kept  in  too 
close  and  ill-ventilated  glass-houses  to  become 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly,  and  any  so 
affected  should  have  speedy  attention.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  plants  be  fumigated,  and, 
that  the  result  may  be  satisfactory,  I  recommend 
the  use  of  any  of  the  well-known  vaporising 
compounds  for  this  purpose.  Ventilation  is  a 
most  important  item  in  cultivation  at  this  period. 
Give  air  on  every  favourable  occasion.  Currents 
of  cold  air  are  most  injurious  ;  for  this  reason, 
therefore,  open  only  the  top  ventilators  and  do 
this  cautiously,  otherwise  a  serious  check  may 
be  experienced  by  the  plants.  Greenhouse 
climbing  plants  that  have  hitherto  been  neglected 
should  be  pruned  without  further  delay.  Clean- 
liness must  be  specially  observed  in  these  dull 
and  often  sunless  days.  Foliage  plants  will 
derive  considerable  benefit  from  a  periodical 
sponging,  and  in  the  case  of  very  dirty  plants  it 
may  be  wise  to  use  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
water  for  the  purpose. 

The  Hardy  Flower  Garden. — Although  it  is 
getting  very  late  to  plant  spring-flowering  plants, 
I  am  filling  a  few  spare  beds  with  these  subjects. 
I  am  hurrying  on  with  the  hardy  flower  borders, 
hoping  to  complete  the  work  of  lifting  the  over- 
grown plants  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  them, 
and  also  busy  in  mulching  other  plants  in  the 
border  before  hard  weather  sets  in.        1)  B  C. 


LIFTING    AND    REPLANTING    BOX 
EDGING. 

The  use  of  dwarf  Dutch  Box  as  an  edging  to 
beds  and  borders  was  quite  common  some  years 
ago,  but  in  more  recent  times  the  practice  is  less 
frequently  followed  than  the  excellence  of  this 
subject  fully  justifies.  Opinions  differ  very  con- 
siderably as  to  the  material  that  is  best  as  edging 
for  our  gardens.  Many  present-day  gardeners 
are  disposed  to  ignore  the  use  of  Box  as  an 
edging,  arguing  that  this  subject  encourages  and 
harbours  slugs  and  snails,  and  also  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  weed- killer  to  destroy  weeds  on 
the  paths  when  a  live  edging  such  as  Box  is 
planted.  From  careful  observation  and  in  the 
writer's  experience  the  above-mentioned  argu- 
ments do  not  hold  good.  Slugs  and  snails  do  not 
give  more  than  ordinary  trouble  when  the  hoe  is 
brought  into  frequent  use.  The  constant  stirring 
of  the  soil  is  most  distasteful  to  these  pests,  and 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  the  surroundings 
become  less  tenable.  It  is  possible  to  use  weed- 
killer in  the  centre  of  the  paths,  &c. ,  providing  a 
good  layer  of  soil  be  spread  over  a  space  within 
12  inches  or  18  inches  of  the  Box  edging ;  this 
will  lessen  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  roots,  and 
weeds  near  to  the  edging  must  be  hoed  up  or 
removed  by  the  hands.  If  allowed  to  go  un- 
dipped too  long  and  in  other  ways  neglected, 
Box  will,  of  course,  become  very  unsatisfactory, 
but  when  planted  with  due  care  and  clipped 
periodically  the  result  is  very  pleasing.  T.i 
grow  Box  edging  well  it  should  not  be  clipped 
too  often  nor  too  hard.  Newly-planted  Box 
edging  should  be  clipped  but  once  in  two  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  doing  excep- 
tionally well.  Subse(iuently,  when  thoroughly 
established,  an  annual  clipping  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  edging  in  neat  and  trim  order. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  when  Box  edging  should  be 
trimmed,  some  growers  urging  a  ppriiig  operation, 
while  others  are  equally  strong  in  tlieir  opinion 
that  a  late  .June  or  early  July  clipping  is  better. 
At  this  latter  period  the  growth  is  practically 
completed,  iiut  if,  thnmgh  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  plants  are  still  growing  away  freely  it  would 


be  better  to  defer  this  work  for  a  week  or  two 
longer. 

In  ray  experience  Box  edgings  may  be  planted 
within  a  period  beginning  in  October  and  ending 
in  April  if  frost  of  a  severe  nature  does  not  pre- 
vail. Box  edgings  must  not  be  planted  under 
trees,  where  the  drip  from  this  source  is  a  serious 
deterrent.  Neither  should  an  absolutely  shady 
position  be  chosen.  Those  who  have  no  old 
plants  or  edgings  to  lift  may  purchase  suitable 
material  from  a  nurseryman  at  so  much  a  lineal 
yard,  and  one  such  yard  will  make  3  yards  when 
broken  up  and  replanted.  Fig.  1  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  Box  edging  that  has  been  neglected. 
To  lift  such  plants,  however,  is  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter.  A  good  spade  or  fork  inserted 
well  down  under  the  plants  will  lift  them  with 
comparative  ease.  Fig.  2  depicts  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  old  Box  edging  as  portrayed  in  Fig.  1. 
With  ordinary  care  useful  material  may  be 
obtained  from  the  old  plants,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3.  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  are  three  of 
the  shorter  pieces,  each  with  a  few  roots 
adhering,  these  latter  largely  ensuring  a  satis- 
factory result  to  the  planting  operation.  I 
have  often  planted  pieces  that  were  quite  devoid 
of  roots,  and  these  have  come  through  the 
ordeal  very  well.  More  than  ordinary  care  has, 
however,  been  taken  in  preparing  soil  of  a  fairly 
good  and  friable  nature  with  which  to  fill  in  the 
small  trench  that  is  usually  taken  out.  Previous 
to  the  replanting  it  is  necessary  to  mark  oft'  the 
position  with  proper  lines,  and  then  to  cut  out 


2. — A   SMALL   SECTION   OF  THE   EDGING    SHOWN 
IN    FIG.    I. 

a  vertical  trench  some  0  inches  or  rather  more 
in  depth.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  surface 
soil  level  and  also  to  make  this  firm,  as  this 
facilitates  the  planting  in  no  mean  degree. 
Proceed  then  to  one  end  of  the  trench,  placing 
the  sprays  of  the  prepared  pieces  so  that  they 
just  touch  one  another  and  form  a  continuous 
line  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  row. 
As  the  sprays  are  adjusted  in  position  soil 
should  be   placed  in   the   trench   and  this  made        ' 
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-DIVIDED   PIECES  OF  THE   PLANT   SHOWN   IN   FIG.    2. 
EACH   PIECE   HAS  A  FEW  ROOTS. 


firm  to  prevent  them  from  falling  out,  sub- 
Bequently  banking  up  the  soil  to  the  Box 
edging  and  treading  the  former  in  quite  firmly 
to  nomplete  the  operation.  The  tops  of  the 
divided  pieces  of  the  old  plants  should  be  kept 
about  2  inches  to  3  inches  above  the  soil,  so 
that  the  reader  will  see  the  prepared  pieces 
should  be  some  8  inches  to  9  inches  in  length. 
Fig.  4  aptly  portrays  the  method  of  planting. 
The  illustration  shows  a  portion  of  a  row 
already  planted,  and  also  reveals  the  open 
trench,  indicating  how  this  work  is  proceeded 
with.  IX  B.  C. 


THE  CARE  OF  GARDEN  TOOLS. 
It  always  pays  to  take  care  of  garden  tools. 
Sometimes  the  amateur  notices  work  requiring 
attention,  and  if  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  the 
tools  required  immediately,  with  the  assurance 
of  finding  them  in  a  good  condition,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  trouble  would  be  saved. 
Frequently,  however,  after  an  exhaustive  hunt, 
he  finds  the  implements  not  far  from  the  place 
where  they  were  last  used,  and,  of  course,  in 
anything  but  a  satisfactory  condition. 

After  using  garden  tools,  always  clean  them 
and  see  that  they  are  thoroughly  dry  before 
placing  them  in  a  dry  shed  or  other  store.  Tools 
which  are  allowed  to  become  clogged  with  soil 
and  stowed  away  in  this  condition  are  very  bad 
to  work  with,  and  the  work  done  with  such  tools 
cannot  be  satisfactory.  The  same  applies  to 
tools  which  rust  through  being  left  out  in  the 
wet  or  which  are  not  dried  after  use. 

During  the  winter  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  a 
little  oil  over  tools  before  hanging  them  up  in 
the  shed.  This  ensures  freedom  from  rust,  and 
all  gardeners  know  well  how  beneficial  it  is  to 
have  clean,  sharp  tools  to  work  with.  These 
rules  apply  to  all  implements  used  in  the  garden 
— spades,  forks,  rakes,  &c.,  as  well  as  shears, 
scythes,  and  other  sharp-edged  tools.  When  one 
once  gets  into  the  way  of  cleaning  his  tools  after 
using  them,  he  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  greater 
ease  with  which  the  various  garden  operations 
can  be  performed.  C.  RnSE. 


LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  IN  WINTER. 
Mant  amateurs  fail  to  force  these  flowers  satis- 
factorily, and  there  are  several  reasons  why  they 
fail.  For  instance,  the  crowns  and  roots  of  the 
Lilies  are  kept  too  dry  and  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  vary  too  much.  We  will  presume  that 
the  crowns  have  to  be  purchased.  When  they  are 
brought  in  see  that  they  are  kept  in  a  moist 
condition  until  safely  potted.  They  are  best 
kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place  ;  but  do  not  lose 
any  time  in  getting  them  potted.  Thoroughly 
drain    each  pot,    put  in   the   crowns   at  1    inch 


apart  and  make  the  soil 
firm  around  them.  If  the 
roots  are  very  long  shorten 
them  somewhat,  but  not 
more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  When  duly 
potted  in  a  compost  of  light, 
fresh  loam  and  leaf-soil  in 
equal  proportions,  with  a 
free  admixture  of  coarse 
sand,  give  a  good  watering 
and  then  place  the  pots  in 
a  cool  frame,  or  plunge 
them  rim  deep  in  fine  ashes. 
Keep  the  crowns  free  from 
frost.  When  forcing  keep 
the  pots  surrounded 
with  moisture,  and  this 
is  best  done  by  plunging 
them  in  Coooanut  fibre  in 
a  bo.x  or  frame  fixed  on 
hot-water  pipes  and  then 
covering  all  with  damp 
moss  3  inches  in  depth. 
If  the  plunging  material 
be  watered  occasionally, 
the  moss  sprinkled  with 
water  daily  and  a  temperature  of  about  60° 
maintained  in  the  house,  with  a  few  more 
degrees  around  the  pots,  the  spikes  of  flowers 
will  appear  in  about  ten  days.  At  this  stage 
the  moss  must  be  gradually  removed,  the  pots 
stood  on  the  plunging  material  for  two  days  and 
then  removed  to  a  warm  position  on  the  open 
stage.  Shade  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine, 
and  if  desired  they  may  be  placed  in  the  green- 
house after  the  flowers  and  leaves  have  well 
developed  in  the  warmer  structure.  At  all 
times  avoid  exposing  the  plants  to  a  draught. 
Always  give  tepid  water. 


NOTE   THAT 


OVERHAULING    STAKES. 

During  the  dull  and  cold  days  of  December, 
when  work  outside  is  frequently  at  a  standstill, 
the  amateur  cannot  do  better  than  overhaul  the 
stakes  which  have  been  used  for  plant  supports 
during  the  past  summer.  It  will  be  found  that 
many  of  these  are  partially  decayed  at  that 
point  which  corresponds  with  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  to  use  them  in  this  condition  next 
summer  would  be  waste  of  time.  They  should 
be  cut  through  at  the  point  named  and  re- 
sharpened,  and  any  that  need  it  given  a  coat  of 
paint.  When  this  is  dry  the  stakes  may  be 
sorted  into  their  various  lengths  and  tied  into 
bundles  of  a  dozen,  twenty-five  or  fifty,  accord- 
ing to  their  thickness.  They  will  then  be  ready 
for  use  without  delay  next  summer,  when  waste 
of  time  must  be  strictly  avoided. 


THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 


4. — METHOD  OF  PLANTING  THE   DIVIDED  PIECES 
SHOWN   IN  FIG.   3. 


Fallen  Leaves. — In  those  town  gardens  where 
there  are  shrubberies  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  now  be  covered 
with  fallen  leaves.  These  cannot  be  allowed  to 
remain,  as  they  make  the  garden  so  untidy  ;  but 
the  general  custom  of  raking  them  off  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  rubbish-heap  is  equally 
undesirable,  for  in  rotting  down  they  provide 
the  natural  food  of  the  plants  that  produced 
them,  and  their  removal  means  deprivation  for 
which  compensation  is  seldom  made  in  the  form 
of  manure.  The  best  course  is  to  dig  the  border 
over  carefully,  going  sufficiently  deep  to  well 
bury  the  leaves  and  weeds,  but  not  so  far  down 
as  to  seriously  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A 
disadvantage  arises  where  bulbs  have  been 
planted,  for  these  are  almost  certain  to  be 
disturbed.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  wiser  to 
prick  over  the  surface  with  a  fork  when  the 
leaves  have  been  removed  and  afterwards  to 
apply  a  good  mulching  of  natural  manure, 
covering  this  in  its  turn  with  a  layer  of  fine  soil. 
The  leaves  taken  off  will  rot  down  in  the  rubbish- 
heap  and  will  eventually  find  their  way  back  to 
some  part  of  the  garden,  there  to  afford  some 
sustenance  to  other  crops  ;  they  should  never  be 
wasted,  but,  of  course,  the  heap  must  be  in  an 
obscure  corner. 

Dividing  Pinks.— Where  these  most  beautiful 
and  fragrant  plants  have  been  established  for 
three  or  four  years  and  are  commencing  to  get 
bare  in  the  middle,  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
lifting,  dividing  and  replanting  healthy,  vigorous 
young  pieces.  As  soon  as  the  old  plants  are 
taken  out,  the  soil  must  be  deeply  dug  and 
generously  manured  in  the  second  spit,  while 
into  the  top  spit  some  old  mortar  rubbish  may 
be  advantageously  incorporated.  Firm  the 
ground  well  after  moving  it,  or  it  will  settle 
considerably  and  the  plants  may  suffer  seriously 
in  severe  frosts.  In  selecting  portions  for 
replanting,  always  take  those  from  the  outer 
sides  of  the  lifted  clumps,  for  they  are  cleaner, 
healthier  and  more  vigorous,  and,  consequently, 
make  finer  plants  in  the  ensuing  season.  For  a 
time  after  the  operation  the  border  will  look 
rather  thin,  but  the  excellent  attention  which 
was  accorded  to  the  soil  will  ensure  rapid  growth 
and  the  plants  will  soon  fill  out  and  produce  a 
much  more  satisfactory  display  than  they  did  in 
the  previous  season.  Other  live  edging  plants 
may  be  similarly  treated  if  they  require  it. 

Christmas  Roses.— These  plants  thrive  splen- 
didly in  town  gardens  where  the  soil  is  deep  and 
in  thoroughly  good  heart,  but  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  their  culture  where  the  soil  is  thin  and 
poor,  at  least,  without  having  previously  deeply 
worked  and  judiciously  enriched  it.  The  great 
trouble  in  those  places  where  the  plants  do  grow 
is  not  to  get  an  abundance  of  flowers,  but  to  have 
them  spotless  in  colour ;  as  a  rule,  unless  some 
special  measures  are  taken,  they  soon  become 
dirty  with  smuts  and  are  then  practically  use- 
less. There  are  two  courses  open  for  adoption 
by  the  cultivator,  and  he  must  choose  the  more 
convenient.  The  simpler  plan  is  to  procure  some 
hand-lights  with  which  the  plants  may  be  covered 
where  they  are  growing  ;  the  blooms  will  expand 
admirably  and  they  will  remain  perfectly  clean. 
The  other  method  is  to  lift  clumps  of  medium 
size  well  set  with  buds  and  put  them  into 
large  pots  ;  it  is  not  essential  that  there  shall  be 
much  fresh  soil,  but  the  roots  must  be  worked 
well  down  and  the  soil  made  firm  about 
them.  If  these  are  placed  in  the  conservatory 
or  greenhouse  and  carefully  watered,  the  buds 
will  develop  into  beautiful  white  flowers  of 
considerable  size. 

Fomigating. — With  the  excellent  materials 
I  liat  are  now  procurable  at  such  reasonable  prices 
and  are  so  clean  and  effectual  to  use,  there  is 
less  excuse  than  ever  there  was  before  for  the 
presence  of  insect  pests  in  conservatories  and 
Horace  J.  Wright. 
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FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Pro- 
pagate these  and  throw  the  old  stools 
away  to  make  room,  or  one  or  two  ot 
each  may  be  kept  in  case  of  accident 
with  the  cuttings.  Late  varieties 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  house 
and  afforded  a  little  heat  when  the  weather  is 
damp.  Another  batch  of  bulbs  should  be  taken 
from  the  frames  to  the  house  now,  in  order  that 
a  good  supply  may  be  ensured  for  the  festive 
season.  A  number  of  early  Azaleas,  which  have 
made  a  good  growth  and  have  prominent  flower- 
buds  should  be  put  into  a  warm  house  and  forced 
slowly,  when  they  will  quickly  give  flowers. 
See  that  the  foliage  is  quite  clean  and  free  from 
thrips  before  they  are  taken  into  a  clean  house, 
and  if  any  doubts  exist  mix  up  a  preparation  of 
XL  All  and  soft  soap  in  a  large  tub  or  tank  and 
immerse  the  plant  bottom  upwards  in  this, 
taking  care  not  to  wet  the  soil.  Have  another 
tank  handy  full  of  clean  water  and  in  this  rinse 
it  thoroughly.  A  batch  of  well-ripened  Lilacs 
and  Laburnums  can  be  introduced  also.  These 
will  do  well  in  a  vinery  just  started  if  no  other 
accommodation  is  available. 

Ferns. — Keep  these  on  the  dry  side,  but  main- 
tain the  stages  and  floor  moist  and  thus  keep 
down  insects  and  the  plants  fresh.  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Cypripediums  and 
Cymbidiums  may  be  brought  into  the  fernery 
for  effect  and  for  a  slight  hardening  before 
being  used  in  the  house  for  decoration. 

Pits  and  Frames. 
Take  care  that  plenty  of  protecting  material  is 
kept  close  at  hand,  as  sharp  frosts  may  occur  any 
night  and  the  work  of  many  months  be  destroyed. 
Cinerarias  must  be  watched  for  aphides  and 
slugs  ;  the  latter  soon  spoil  the  foliage  of  good 
plants.  Give  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Vinery. — If  the  rods  have  been  cleaned 
and  pruned,  the  border  renovated  and  the  house 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  the  latter 
may  be  closed  now,  but  no  fire-heat  applied. 

Peach  Houses. — Continue  to  clean  these  as  fast 
as  possible.  Many  gardeners  have  to  house  a 
considerable  number  of  their  Chrysanthemums  in 
these,  and,  as  the  plants  will  be  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, lose  no  time  in  getting  the  houses 
cleaned  and  painted  where  necessary ;  also 
attend  to  any  trees  that  require  attention  at  the 
roots.  Many  plants  can  be  again  stored  in  the 
houses  after  this  operation  has  been  effected. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Cucumbers. — Keep  this  house  at  70°  in  the 
day  and  65"  at  night.  This  temperature  will 
grow  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  plants.  Cut 
the  fruits  as  soon  as  they  are  full  grown  and 
syringe  the  foliage  twice  daily. 

Give  plenty  of  air  to  all  frames  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  in  dry  weather  pull  the  lights  off. 
See  that  young  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  are  free 
from  slugs,  and  dust  the  soil  around  the  plants 
with  Slugicide  or  lime  and  soot  mixed.  Keep 
decaying  leaves  from  Endive  and  Parsley.  Take 
up  some  Mint  and  Tarragon  and  place  in  pots  or 
boxes,  according  to  the  demand,  and  stand  these 
in  frames.  Keep  a  fire  going  to  burn  up  all 
rubbish,  and  the  ashes  will  be  useful  to  go  back 
again  to  the  land.  These  are  very  good  for 
placing  in  seed-drills  and  for  putting  over  the 
top  of  the  soil  at  pricking-out  time. 
W.  A.  C09K. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Cool  Orchids. — The  cool  Orchid  house  at  the 
back  of  a  north  wall  is  not  so  frequently  met 
with  as  formerly.  It  is  in  the  winter  time  that 
the  advantage  of  a  more  open  and  light  position 
is  most  beneticial.  The  majority  of  the  section 
of  Odontoglossums,  to  which  0.  crispum  and  its 
allies  belong,  will  be  growing  freely,  and  the 
roots  should  be  now  working  well  in  the  new 
material  supplied  some  time  ago.  The  glass 
should  now  be  kept  quite  clean  outside  by  fre- 
quently washing  it  down  and  inside  by  syring- 
ing. The  plants,  too,  in  some  instances  are 
arranged  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  may,  by 
elevating  on  inverted  pots,  be  brought  much 
nearer  to  it. 

Bivina  humilis.^This  pretty  berried  plant  is 
often  grown  in  far  too  much  heat  and  heavy 
shade,  the  result  being  that  the  berries  tall  off' 
with  the  least  disturbance  and  the  leaves  fall 
early,  leaving  a  half  bare-looking  plant.  If 
brought  on  slowly  in  a  cool  greenhouse  with 
barely  any  shade,  pretty  and  useful  plants  will 
be  the  result,  and  the  berries  will  be  of  good 
colour  and  so  firm  that  a  vigorous  shake  will  be 
necessary  to  make  them  fall. 

Azaleas  for  Forcing. — Where  a  large  quantity 
of  cut  flowers  is  desired  early,  old  plants  are  the 
best  for  this  work.  Such  varieties  as  Deutsche 
Perle  and  Fielder's  White,  if  the  growth  has 
been  well  ripened  early,  will  come  into  flower  at 
this  season  with  very  little  forcing.  Azaleas  are 
very  liable  to  the  attack  of  thrips  and  red  spider. 
Syringing  the  plants  freely  and  on  no  account 
letting  them  become  dry  at  the  roots  will  keep 
these  pests  at  bay. 

Flower  Garden. 
The  flower  garden  in  winter,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
sents anything  but  an  attractive  appearance. 
Much  might  be  done,  however,  to  brighten  and 
adorn  the  beds  from  November  to  May  by 
planting  ornamental  shrubs  and  conifers  in  small, 
shapely  specimens.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  useful  plants  for  this  kind  of  work  : 
Gold  and  silver  conifers,  Tree  Ivies,  variegated 
Box,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  the  various  forms  of 
Eaonymus,  golden  Hollies  in  quite  a  small  state 
and  Aucubas. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

Asparagtts  Beds. — The  sooner  now  all  Aspara- 
gus beds  are  divested  of  their  ripened  growth  the 
better,  as  the  surface  soil  can  be  cleared  ot  weeds 
which  have  grown  since  applications  ot  salt  be- 
came impracticable.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
value  ot  manuring  Asparagus  beds  which  are  in 
good  bearing  condition.  I  think  manuring  at 
this  season  in  many  oases  does  more  harm  than 
good,  as  a  mass  ot  manure  causes  many  roots  to 
decay,  and  those  which  do  survive  are  weak  and 
only  throw  up  poor  Grass.  I  would  much  rather 
rely  upon  liberal  supplies  of  food  through  the 
growing  season  than  give  manure  now,  as  at 
that  time  the  roots  can  more  readily  absorb  the 
food  given. 

Leaf   Svi^ebi'Inqs. 

At  this  season  the  main  task  of  the  gardener 
consists  in  sweeping  up  fallen  leaves  from  walks 
and  lawns,  and  the  ordinary  workman  enters 
upon  an  almost  insensite  struggle  to  restore 
neatness  to  Nature.  Personally,  I  like  a  certain 
amount  of  disorder  in  our  gardens  in  the  autumn, 
for  the  colour  of  the  leaves  and  their  rustle  in  the 
wind  teach  us  many  moral  lessons.  Besides,  in 
many  cases  the  natural  dead  leaf  covering  is  ot 
the  greatest  use  to  plants,  whose  roots  are  pro- 
tected by  it  against  their  winter  trials.  Most  of 
the  sweepings  in  shrubberies  and  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are  not  only  waste 
of  labour  and  money,  but  actually  injurious. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Ashwelllhorpe,  Norwich. 


NEW     PLANTS. 

Cypripedium  Arbthusa. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
member  of  the  Lady's  Slipper  family,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Milo  and  Sallieri 
aureum,  both  of  which  it  partakes.  The  large 
dorsal  sepal  is  very  pretty,  a  very  broad  white 
band  surrounding  a  rather  small  zone  of  green, 
the  latter  and  part  of  the  white  being  heavily 
besprinkled  with  medium-sized  dull  carmine  cir- 
cular dots.  The  petals  and  labellum  are  of  the 
usual  size  and  shape  but  of  a  pale  yellowish  green 
hue,  slightly  tinted  bronze.  The  plant  shown 
had  two  good  flowers  and  an  abundance  ot  healthy 
foliage.  Shown  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  L. 
Holford,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.  Award  of 
merit. 

Odonloylossum  Grogame.  — This  is  one  of  the 
larger-growing  hybrids,  and  the  specimen  shown 
possessed  a  large  compound  raceme  some  5  feet 
long,  the  rather  small  dull  carmine  and  crimson 
flowers  being  rather  thinly  placed  thereon.  The 
plant  makes  huge  pseudo-bulbs  and  long,  narrow 
leaves  with  acute  apices.  Shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Hubert  Grogan,  Slaney  Park,Biltingham,  County 
Wieklow.     Award  of  merit. 

Cypripedium  etoniense. — This  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  flower,  the  result  ot  crossing  actfeus 
langleyensis  with  insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety, 
both  parents  of  which  it  partakes  and,  con- 
sequently, must  be  good.  The  large  dorsal  sepal 
has  a  broad  margin  of  white,  the  edge  being 
daintily  frilled,  with  a  pale  green  well-defined 
patch  at  the  base,  this  green  eolour  and  a  little  of 
the  white  being  well  dotted  with  large  and 
small  dull  carmine  spots.  The  petals  are  rather 
narrow  and  long,  and  the  lip  is  large  with 
a  narrow  pale  yellow  margin,  the  colour 
of  lip  and  petals  being  glossy  bronze  overlying 
pale  yellow.  The  pale  yellow  column  is  very 
conspicuous.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.     Award  of  merit. 

Vanda  ccrulea  R.  Chollet. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  Vandas  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  is  very  decidedly  a  great  advance  on 
the  type.  The  flowers  are  the  same  shape  as  the 
old  and  well-known  cserulea,  but  very  much  larger 
and  the  colour  is  a  much  deeper  sky  blue.  The 
plant  shown  was  carrying  one  huge  raceme 
composed  of  fifteen  perfect  flowers,  and  formed  a 
verystriking  and  beautiful  subject,  fully  deserving 
the  first-class  certificate  awarded. 

Cypripedium  Dreadnought. — This  is  the  result 
ot  a  cross  between  Troilus  and  insigne  Harefield 
Hall  variety,  and  a  very  beautiful  flower  it  is. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  enormous,  with  a  slightly 
incurved  margin  of  pure  white  about  halt  an 
inch  in  width.  Under  this  comes  a  large  patch 
ot  very  pale  green,  freely  dotted  over  with 
irregular  brownish  crimson  dots.  The  petals  are 
comparatively  narrow,  with  the  edges  much 
crimped,  the  colour  of  these  and  the  rather  long 
lip  being  bronzy  crimson  with  a  glossy  sheen. 
First-class  certificate.  Both  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  St.  Albans. 

Polystichum  aculeatum  gracillimum  Drueryii. 
This  absolutelj'  unique  novelty  will  make  a 
splendid  addition  to  hardy  Ferns,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  elegant  varieties  we 
have  seen.  The  plant,  too,  is  remarkable  by 
reason  of  the  wide  break  it  forms  as  compared 
with  its  immediate  ancestor,  a  frond  of  which 
was  also  on  view.  The  fronds  are  distinctly 
arching  and  ot  graceful  character,  their  lace -like 
delicacy  constituting  quite  a  feature.  From  Mr. 
C.  T.  Druery,  Acton.     First-class  certificate. 

Chrysanthemum  Meratham  Jeu-el.  —  A  very 
beautiful  variety  of  the  single-flowered  section, 
the  blossoms  at  a  short  distance  being  not 
unlike  a  Gaillardia  in  colour.  As  shown  in  the 
undisbudded  sprays,  the  variety  was  distinctly 
pleasing  and  good  and  should  become  exceedingly 
popular.  From  Messrs.  William  Wells,  Limited, 
Merstham.     Award  ot  merit. 

Primula  Malacoides. — A  new  species  collected 
in  Yunnan,  China,  at  an  altitude  of  !t,OU(l  feet, 
and  said  to  be  quite  hardy.     In  its  flowering  the 
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plant  resembles  a  glorified  P.  Forbesii,  but  the 
blossoms  are  of  much  larger  size,  more  starry 
and  the  general  effect  much  more  graceful.  The 
predominant  colour  of  the  petals  is  lilac, 
succeeded  by  a  white  ring  and  3'ellowish  eye. 
The  obovate  petals  are  deeply  indented,  the 
numerous  blossoms  being  produced  on  short 
peduncles,  the  spike  carrying  several  whorls  of 
the  flowers.  The  leaf  character  is  intermediate 
or  nearly  so  between  P.  cortusoides  and  P. 
Veitchii,  the  bluntly  obtuse  leaf -blades  being 
•2  inches  or  3  inches  long,  heavily  notched  at  the 
margin,  supported  on  petioles  about  .3  inches  in 
length  and  obscurely  toraentose  on  the  under- 
surface.  The  flower-stems  and  blossoms  are 
covered  with  farina.  The  exhibited  plants  were 
rather  more  than  1  foot  in  height,  profusely 
flowered  and  had  resulted  from  a  sowing  of  seeds 
made  in  April  last.  An  elegant  novelty  of  very 
considerable  merit.  E.xhibited  by  Bees,  Limited, 
Mill  Street,  Liverpool.     Award  of  merit. 

Ghrysanthemum  Caledonia. — The  largest  single- 
flowered  variety  we  have  seen,  the  flower-heads 
being  about  6  inches  across  and  flat  or  nearly  so. 
The  colour  ig  pink,  a  ring  of  white  appearing  at 
the  base  of  the  florets.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
George  Williams  and  Sons,  Manor  House  Nursery, 
Cardiff.     Award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  shown  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  •24th  ult. ,  when  the 
awards  were  made. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answreps.— T'/'e  Editor  intends 
tu  make  THE  GAiiDEX  hd[ifid  t<>  fill  readers  who  de--iire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  mail 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  inake  a  upecial  feature  of  the 
^'' Anh'wers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  comniunica- 
tlinis  ishould  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
0/  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  20,  TaiHstock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W,C.  Letters  on  business  should  he  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  )n<iy  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Tennis   eourt   border  [A.  II.). —li 

you  could  widen  the  border  and  secure  a  width 
ot"  4  feet  or  even  ">  feet  you  might  get  a  very  fine 
display  for  a  considerable  period.  For  example, 
at  the  margin  you  could  plant  a  broad  band  of 
white,  yellow,  or  blue  Tufted  Pansies,  next  to 
this  scarlet  or  pink  Pentstemons,  behind  which 
the  fine  white  Phlox  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins  could 
be  placed,  and  last  of  all  a  line  of  scarlet 
Tritoma  Uvaria.  These  things  are  especially 
valuable  for  effective  planting  and  would  afford 
a  display  for  some  weeks.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  obtain  by  early  sowing  strong  seedlings  of  the 
Pentstemons,  but  the  Pansies  and  other  plants, 
all  of  which  should  be  planted  in  lines,  may  be 
planted  now  or  in  March.  As  the  border  would 
require  some  preparation,  we  think  your  better 
plan  will  be  to  prepare  it  first  by  trenching  and 
manuring.  If  the  width  we  have  suggested  is 
too  great,  reduce  it  to  3  feet  and  leave  out  the 
biek  row  of  plants. 

Ag-apanthus  not  fl  .weping  (A'.  A'.)-It  is  very 
probable  that  the  dull,  cold  weather  experienced  last 
summer  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  non-flowering  of 
the  Agapanthus,  as  it  is  very  important  that  the  growtli  is 
well  ripened.  For  this  reason  they  should,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  autumn  till  it  is  necessary 
to  take  them  indoors,  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Planting  Parma Violets(C.  B.  B.).— The  Violets 
may  be  planted  now  in  a  frame  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  provided  you  have,  or  can  obtain,  good,  strong, 
well-established  plants  for  the  purpose.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  planted  should  consist  of  half  good  garden  soil 
and  half  decayed  leaf-mould.  Press  the  soil  firmly  to 
the  plants.      When  planted  the  top  of  each  should  be 


within  (i  inches  of  the  glass.  Give  the  plants  a  good 
watering  after  they  are  in,  and  plenty  of  air  day  and  night 
while  the  weather  is  open.  They  should  be  protected 
from  frost  by  placing  mats  over  the  glass  at  night. 

Anemone  diseased  (R.  R.  Gibb).— The  plant  you 
send  is  a  form  of  Anemone  japonica  (the  .Japanese  Wind- 
ilower),  which  has  been  attacked  by  a  fungus  at  the  root. 
Your  only  safe  course  is  to  dig  up  the  diseased  examples 
and  burn  them,  and  you  will  be  well  advised  if  you  dig  out 
the  soil  and  discard  this  also.  Unfortunately  these  fungoid 
diseases  are  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  a  great  proba- 
bility of  the  eerms  reroa'ning  in  the  soil  to  affect  new 
plants.  We  have  no  dpsire  to  unduly  alarm  you,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  disease  may  spread  to  the  remaining 
plants  in  the  bed.  If  you  discard  the  soil  and  burn  the 
stricken  plants,  you  might,  with  fresh  soil  added  tn  the 
bed,  plant  a  centre  of  Aster  cordifolius,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  margin  of  Anemone,  would  be  distinctly 
pleasing. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Keeping'  Daturas  and  Oleanders 

tht'OUg'h  the  winter  {Clapham  Common). 
Both  the  Datura  and  Oleander  mav  be  safel}' 
wintered  in  a  greenhouse,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture during  sharp  frosts  does  not  fall  below  40^. 
You  complain  of  the  plants  not  flowering  and 
state  that  they  were  put  out  of  doors  during 
spring  and  summer.  This,  we  should  think,  is 
the  cause  of  their  non-suocess,  as  they  cannot  be 
safely  put  out  of  doors  till  the  middle  of  June. 
Both  plants  are  liberal  feeders,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  need  either  repotting  or  a  stimulant  of 
some  kind  ;  but  you  say  nothing  as  to  their  size, 
the  condition  they  are  in,  or,  in  fact,  anything 
about  them  on  which  we  can  base  our  opinion. 
While  very  anxious  to  oblige  our  correspondents, 
we  are  frequently  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
entire  absence  of  details  in  the  query  submitted. 

Roman  Hyacinth  bulbs  fop  examina- 
tion (Mi^^s  E.  C.  II.). — The  bulbs  are  much  too  small  to 
flower  in  a  satisfactory  Tuanner,  and  you  could  not  possibly 
hope  for  even  a  fair  displav  from  tbem,  however  treated, 
It  appears  to  us  very  probable  that  the  bulbs  were  kept  dry 
too  long  before  being  potted.  Being  so  small  they  would 
naturally  suffer  more  quickly  than  the  larger  bulbs.  You 
speak  of  the  others  doing  well,  but  the  Roman  Hyacinth 
ripens  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  various  Dutch  bulbs, 
and  if  not  potted  till  the  latter  are  it  will,  of  course,  have 
been  out  of  the  ground  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  tiny  white  worms  were  no  doubt  in  the  soil, 
possibly  in  the  egg  state,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched 
the  decaying  portion  of  the  buli.i  furnished  them  with  food. 
With  regard  to  covering  Roman  Hyacinths  with  ashes 
when  potted,  we  have,  after  several  experiments,  failed  to 
find  any  advantage  in  this  treatment.  That  it  is  at  all 
events  not  necessary  is  proved  bv  the  fact  that,  on 
August  '20,  we  potted  a  quantity  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
stood  them  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  on  a  stage  occupied 
by  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.  There  they  rooted  freely, 
and  have  been  for  the  last  fortnight  in  full  flower. 

Gpubs  eating-  Cyclamen  (./.  .S".  rj;r((.6.v).— The 
grubs  which  are  attacking  your  Cyclamen  and  other 
plants  are  those  of  the  black  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatusl  or  a  very  nearly-allied  species,  the  clay-coloured 
weevil  (0.  pirifus).  These  grubs  are  so  alike  that  it  is 
very  ditticult  to  say  to  which  species  they  belong,  and 
their  habits  are  exactly  the  same.  No  liquid  insecticide 
is  of  any  use,  but  you  might  try  Vaporite.  Make  four 
holes  in  the  soil  round  the  plant  2  inches  or  3  inches 
deep  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  put  a  little  Vaporite 
into  each  (enough  to  All  1  inch  in  depth  of  the  hole)  and 
fill  up  the  rest  with  soil.  If  this  does  not  kill  the  grubs, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  them  out  from  amon*;  the 
roots.  The  parent  weevils  feed  on  the  foliage  of  Vines, 
Ferns  and  many  other  plants  ;  they  only  feed  at  night, 
hiding  themselves  very  carefullv  during  the  day.  If  you 
suspect  tiiat  a  plant  is  attacked  by  the  weevils,  lay  it  on 
its  side  on  a  white  cloth,  and  about  an  hour  after  it  has 
become  dark  throw  a  bright  lieht  on  the  plant  and  the 
beetles  will  probable  fall  on  to  the  cloth  ;  if  they  do  not, 
give  the  plant  a  good  shake.  .Small  bundles  of  hay  or  dry 
moss,  placed  so  that  the  beetles  can  creep  into  them  to 
hide,  make  good  traps.— G.  S.  S. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses  for  a  novice  {A.  H.  C).— You 

will  find  Jubilee  to  be  a  very  good  dark  Rose  and 
Victor  Hugo  a  good  scarlet.  As  you  have  such 
good  sorts  as  Captain  Christy,  Frau  Karl 
Drusehki,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner 
and  Xavier  Olibo,  we  recommend  the  following  : 
Hugh  Dickson,  Caroline  Testout.  Charles  Le- 
febvre,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mrae.  Ravary, 
Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Anna  Ollivier,  Mme.  Hoste, 
Antoine  Rivoire  and  Prince  de  Bulgarie.  Three 
good  ramblers  different  to  Crimson  Rambler, 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Aglaia  would  be  Hiawatha, 
Blush  Rambler  and  F^licite  PerpOtue. 


Rose  foliag'e  diseased  {The  V<nnig  Gardtmr).— 
The  injury  to  your  Rose  foliage  has  been  caused  by  what 
is  commonlv  termed  the  R.ose  blight.  Its  scientiflc  name 
is  Sphrerotheca  pannosa.  The  only  way  to  prevent  a 
serious  attack  is  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  it  in  its  early 
stages,  when  it  may  easily  be  destroyed  bv  the  application 
of  sulphur  to  the  leaves  and  branches.  The  cause  of  one 
row  of  Peas  coming  deformed  and  the  other  not  must  be 
due  to  some  local  conditions  about  which  we  do  not  know. 

Roses  fop  new  beds  {M.  A.  .9.).— We  think  the 
width  of  the  parallel  beds  a  very  good  one  You  will  be 
able  to  plant  in  these  beds  three  rows  each.  For  the 
centre  row  we  suggest  half-standards.  They  take  off  the 
formality  that  all  bushes  possess  and  tend  to  elevate 
the  Rose  garden  from  the  stereotyped  style.  The<|uantity 
i>f  plants  required  would  be  twelve  half-standards  with 
stems  of  about  2  feet  6  inches  and  thirty- two  bushes  or 
dwarfs.  Be  careful  to  choose  free  growers  and  free 
l^loomers  for  the  half-standards.  For  the  diamond- 
shaped  centre  bed  you  could  not  do  better  than  plant 
your  standard  weeping  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  around  it  we 
recommend  four  half-standards  and  sixteen  bushes  Beds 
\os.  3,  4,  6  and  7  would  take  thirty-sis  bushes  each,  and 
we  suggest  a  pillar  Rose  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
beds.  As  to  arrangement,  we  think  It  would  be  best  if 
each  bed  were  a  distinct  colour.  You  could,  of  course, 
have  several  sorts  in  each  bed.  The  centre  bed  should  be 
crimsons,  Nos.  3  and  7  yellows,  Xos.  4  and  n  pinks,  Nos. 
2  and  S  crimson  and  reds,  and  Nos.  1  and  '.t  whites  and 
creams.  Arches  would  look  well  at  the  points  where  the 
paths  approach  nearest  to  the  diamond  bed.  and  these 
should  be  of  contrasting  colours  to  the  beds  near  them. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Plum  trees  barren   (Sage).— Do  not 

out  back  the  branches  of  your  trees,  but  cut  right 
out  the  weakest.  Then  dig  a  trench  half-way 
round  the  tree,  3  feet  deep  and  li  feet  wide, 
6  feet  distant  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  wheeling 
the  soil  away  and  cutting  all  roots  seen. 
Fork  the  soil  away  from  the  roots  to  within 
3h  feet  of  the  stem  of  the  tree,  shortening  biok 
all  the  strong  roots  seen,  but  taking  care  of  the 
smaller  ones  for  replacing  in  the  new  soil.  This 
should  consist  of  turfy  soil  (without  the  grass) 
cut  about  5  inches  deep  from  a  pasture-field, 
mixing  with  it  a  peck  and  a-half  of  lime  and  a 
gallon  of  bone-dust  to  ever}'  barrow-load.  Place 
the  roots  carefully  in  this  new  soil,  making  it 
firm  about  them  until  the  whole  trench  is  filled 
up,  afterwards  giving  the  whole  a  good  watering. 
This  root-pruning  will  check  the  vigour  of  the 
tree's  growth  and  induce  it  to  bear  fruit.  The 
other  half  of  the  tree  may  be  served  in  the  same 
way  two  years  hence.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  is  a  good  time  to  carry  out  this  work. 

Hapdy  Vine  Reine  Olgra  not  fpuiting'  (Bir. 
't.  /('.  B,). — Seeing  that  your  youne:  Vine  has  Krowo  freely 
and  is  healthy  it  oucht  to  have  shown  fruit  before  now. 
The  trouble  is,  we  think,  that  the  growth  it.  has  made  has 
not  been  properly  ripened  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  and 
free  passage  of  air  among  the  branches  has  been  excluded 
by  allowing  the  Vine  to  carry  too  many  branches  and  too 
mucti  foliage.  .Should  this  be  so,  the  best  thing  for  you  to 
do  at  once  will  be  to  reduce  the  main  branches  or  spurs 
radiating  from  the  stem  of  the  Vine  to  a  distance  of 
10  inches  apart,  and  shortening  each  of  these  spurs  or 
branches  to  15  inches  in  length.  Out  of  these  main 
branches  or  spurs  suh-laterals  (or  what  are  commonly 
termed  second  and  third  ijrowths  of  young  shoots)  will 
have  possibly  grown.  These  .should  be  cut  back  to  within 
four  leaves  of  their  base,  and  every  subsetiuent  growth 
they  make  should  be  cut  or  pinched  off  at  the  third  young 
leaf,  the  object  being  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the 
Vine  in  forming  and  maturinir  plump  and  fertile  buds 
which  will  produce  fruit  the  following  year.  The  only 
winter  pruning  necessary  will  be  to  cut  back  these  main 
spurs  to  within  two  buds  of  their  base.  If  you  will  remind 
us  we  will  recur  to  the  subject  next  spring. 

Apples,  Peaps,  Plums,  Applcots  and 
Cheppies  to  plant  in  a  light  loam  with 
sand  and  gpavel  subsoil  (.1.  /-  Simpx^jni—U 
you  have  a  good  depth  of  light  loam  resting  on  sand  and 
gravel  subsoil,  say,  "2  feet  to  2i  feet  of  loam,  you  may 
venture  to  plant  the  trees  named  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  provided  the  land  is  properly  prepared  for  their 
reception  :  but  if  you  have  only  from  '.)  inches  to  1  foot  of 
loam  to  deal  with,  your  prospect  of  permanent  success 
would  be  a  poor  one.  The  trees  would  probably  go  on  all 
right  for  a  few  years,  but  as  fruit-bearing  time  came  on 
the  trees  would  collapse,  especially  in  hot  summers,  anrl 
prove  a  loss  and  disappointment.  The  way  to  prepare  the 
land  is  to  trench  it  24  feet  deep,  applying  well-decayed 
manure  at  the  rate  of  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  planting 
the  trees  towards  the  end  of  October.  We  should  prefer 
to  start  with  three  years'  old  trees.  These  will  be  well 
formed  by  then,  and  have  also  abundance  of  good  fibrous 
roots.  They  will  not  bear  much  the  first  year,  but  half-a- 
dozen  fruits  each  will  not  hurt  them.  The  second  year  more 
may  be  allowed,  hut  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
a  heavy  crop  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  You  do  not 
say  whether  you  require  dessert  or  cooking  varieties  of 
Apples,  so  we  give  six  of  each  from  which  to  choose,  all  of 
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which  are  among  the  best  in  their  season.  Dessert 
Apples :  Mr.  Gladstone,  July  and  August ;  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  .luly  and  August ;  Lady  .Sudeley,  April ; 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  October  and  November ;  Allington 
Pippin,  December  and  January ;  Allen's  Everlasting, 
March  and  April.  Cooking  Apples:  Potts'  Seedling, 
August ;  Stirling  Castle,  October  :  Lord  Derby,  November 
and  December ;  Blenheim  Orange,  November  and 
December:  Bramley's  Seedling.  January;  Newton  Wonder, 
February  and  JIarch.  Pears :  Jargonelle,  July ;  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,.  August  and  September;  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  October ;  Beurrii  Hardy,  October  and  November  ; 
Doyennc5  du  Cornice,  November  and  December  ;  Beurr^  de 
Jonghe,  January  and  February.  Apricots :  You  had 
better  plant  two  Moor  Park  and  one  Powell's  Late,  against 
a  wall,  of  course.  Cherries :  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau, 
Governor  Wood,  White  Heart  and  Waterloo. 

Nectaplne  Lopd  Napier  sbpivelling'  ^vhlle 
young  (E)i7M/irr).--After  the  good  treatment  you  say 
your  tree  has  had  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  assign  a  cause  or 
to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  shrivelling  of  your  fruit  at 
this  stage  of  their  growth.  What  is  termed  "  ringing," 
whicli  means  the  slitting  of  upright  shallow  cuts  in  the 
bark  of  hide-bound  trees,  has  been  known  to  produce  good 
results  in  the  way  of  increasing  their  fertility  by  aiding 
the  expansion  of  the  bark  in  such  congested  parts,  and, 
consequently,  giving  a  freer  vent  to  sap  circulation.  Vou 
might  try  tliis  by  cutting  three  slits  (bark  deep)  one  in  the 
middle  and  one  on  each  side,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
stock.  These  cuts  disfigure  the  bark  more  or  less,  but 
they  do  no  harm.  We  suppose  the  tree  was  not  syringed 
about  this  time  with  any  insecticide?  Or  do  you  think 
that  bad  quality  glass  in  the  light  over  the  tree  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  scorching  the  fruit?  This  happens 
sometimes.  We  are  strong  believers  in  the  practice  of 
lifting  and  replanting  Peach  trees  whenever  there  is  any- 
thing amiss  with  them.  We  have  never  known  the 
practice  fail  in  producing  the  desired  result.  We  advise 
you  to  try  this  again  this  autumn,  lifting  your  tree 
completely  out  of  the  soil  and  replanting  in  rather  heavy 
turfy  virgin  loam,  mixing  with  it 'a  gallon  of  bone-meal 
and  a  peck  of  lime  to  each  barrow-load  of  soil.  If  it  does 
not  improve  alter  this  we  should  throw  it  away  and  plant 
another. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Destpoying-  lawn  ^veeds  (T.  0.).—lhe  weed- 
killer you  eiKjuire  for  is  known  as  Lawn  Sand,  and  is  a 
composition  in  powdered  form  that,  strewn  over  lawns 
which  contain  broad-leaved  weeds,  burns  them  up  and  in 
that  way  destroys  them.  The  result  is,  of  course,  to  make 
the  lawn  look  spotted  and  disfigured  until  the  weeds  die 
away  and  the  gras^  grows  over  the  vacant  spaces.  This 
Lawn  Sand  afterwards  exercises  certain  manurial  powers, 
causing  the  grass,  which  does  not  retain  the  sand, 
to  grow  all  the  stronger.  You  can  purchase  it  from  any 
horticultural  sundriesman,  and  probably  any  seedsman  ; 
it  is  sold  in  tins  or  in  casks.  Particulars  as  to  its  use  are 
usually  given  with  the  article.  In  any  case  you  can 
purchase  Lawn  Sand  from  the  Boundary  Chemical  Com- 
pany, 27,  Cranmer  Street,  Liverpool. 

Names  of  fpuit.— .4.  E.  W.—l,  Beurr6  Clairgeau ; 

2.  Marie  Louise d'lTccle. Anxlmts  —Cat's-head;  2, Golden 

Noble  ;  3,  a  small  King  Harry  ;  4,  Hambling's  Seedling. 

Names  of  plants.— T.   B.   /*.— Oestrum  elegans. 

E.    A'c/'p.— Ornithogalum    lacteum. E.    H.    P.— 

Cannot  name  from  material  sent- S.  H.  B.-  Escallonia 

exoniensis. J.  Cozens. — 1,  Cycas  revoluta;   2,  Davallia 

elegans :  3,  Pandanus  utilis ;  4,  leaf  insuflicient  for 
name;  5,  Strelitzia  Regina3 ;  6,  Sparmannia  africana ;  7, 
Albizzia  lophantha  ;  S,  Eupatorium  wienmannianum  ;  9, 
Eucharis  amazonica ;  10,  Dracjena  Sander;e ;  11,  Poly- 
podium  aureum  ;  12,  Asplenium  Nidus-Avis. 


80CIETIE8. 

DARLTNGTON  HORTICrLTlRAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  autumn  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the 
above  society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Darlington,  on 
the  18th  ult.,  when  a  grand  display  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  made.  The  show  was  opened  by  the 
Mayoress  (Mrs.  B.  Biggs),  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Mayor,  and  during  the  day  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  visitt^i 
the  hall. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties,  the  silver  challenge  trophy  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hathaway,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Brennard, 
Baidersey  Park,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Lester, 
gardener  to  Sir  J.  E  Backhouse.  In  Mr.  Lester's  collection 
was  found  the  best  bloom  in  the  open  classes,  this  being  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

For  twenty-four  incurved  varieties  Mr.  Hathaway  was 
again  first,  Mr.  M.  Sargent,  gardener  to  Lady  Payne 
Gallway,  being  second ;  and  for  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  J. 
Lester  was  placed  first,  Mr.  W.  G.  Chandler  securing  the 
premier  prize  for  twelve  incurved  blooms. 

For  specimen  plants  of  Japanese  varieties  Alderman 
Bartlett  was  the  champion,  Mr.  E.  Hutchinson  being  a 
good  second.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  first  for  three  pots  of 
Begonias. 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr. 
Hathaway  secured  the  first  prize  with  splendid  bunches, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Gardiner,  gardener  U»  Lafly  Cowell,  being  second. 
In  a  similar  class  for  white  varieties  Mrs.  T.  Brown  was 
placed  first.  For  six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  Mr.  W.  C. 
Modrell  was  first,  and  in  a  similar  class  for  dessert  varieties 
Mr.  McKjrell  was  again  first. 


For  a  collection  of  vegetables  the  prizes  were  won 
respectively  by  Mr.  T.  Seymour,  Mr.  G.  Danby  and  Mr. 
W.  Knight. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms  was  won  by  Mr.  G. 
Dalton,  Mr.  W.  Chandler  being  first  for  a  collection  of 
incurved  blooms.  Mr.  Stewart  was  first  for  a  dish  of 
Apples  and  Mr.  T.  Watson  for  a  dish  of  Pears. 

NORWICH    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

The  opening  day  of  this  three  days'  fixture  was  unfavour- 
able with  regard  to  the  weather,  and  this,  no  doulit,  kept 
away  many  visitors,  causing  a  marked  falling  oft'  in  the 
attendance.  St.  Andrew's  Hall  and  Blackfriars  Hall, 
Norwich,  were  well  filled  with  exhibits  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  entries  numerically  were  behind  those  of  several 
previous  years.  Three  good  circular  groups  of  pot  Chry- 
santliemnms  and  foliage  plants  were  staged :  the  first  prize 
here  went  to  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Coaks,  Esq., 
Thorpe,  who  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Bintenshaw, 
gardener  to  H.  Skelton,  Esq.,  St.  Helen's  House.  Mr.  W. 
Rush,  gardener  to  F.  P.  Hinde,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  bringing  up 
the  rear.  The  large  Japanese  cut-bloom  classes  lacked  that 
spirited  competition  one  likes  to  see.  The  best  stands  of 
blooms  in  this  section  came  from  T.  A.  Rising,  Esq., 
Ormesby  ;  Mr.  H.  Goude,  gardener  to  E.  Reeve,  Esq., 
Catton  ;  Lord  Rendlesham's  gardener  ;  Mr.  M.  W.  Brooke, 
Attleborough  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Laws,  gardener  to  E.  G.  White, 
Esq. 

Pompons,  singles  and  naturally-grown  flowers  seem  to 
become  more  popular  each  year;  incurved  varieties  are 
fast  falling  away  from  public  favour  in  this  district  and 
made  a  poor  display. 

Miscellaneous  cut  flowe/s  and  pot  plants  were  classes 
that  allowed  of  a  wide  range  of  choice  subjects  to  be 
exhibited.  In  these  were  a  grand  collection  of  Orchids 
from  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Ditchingham.  Some  fine  cut 
blooms  of  exotic  flowers  came  from  Mr.  L.  Smith,  gardener 
to  Robert  Fellowes,  Esq.,  Shotesham  Park ;  he  also  set  up  a 
fine  batch  of  choice  and  rare  specimens  of  Orchids  from  his 
valuable  collection.  Mr.  H.  Goude,  gardener  to  E.  Reeve, 
Esq.,  exhibited  six  exceptionally  good  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  in  a  class  for  these.  The  plants,  growing  in  5-inch 
pots,  were  perfect  in  every  way  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  grower.  The  other  classes  for  Primulas,  Cyclamen, 
Pelargoniums,  Salvias  and  the  like  all  added  beauty  to  the 
floral  section.  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  won 
the  silver  challenge  bowl  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve 
varieties  <if  fruit.  Lord  de  Ramsey  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Coombe)  sent  some  wonderful  Alicante  (>rapes,  which  were 
far  away  winners  in  a  strong  class. 

Apples  were  the  most  keenly  contested  section  of  the 
whole  show,  and  some  choice  examples  of  both  dessert  and 
kitchen  sorts  were  seen.  Pears  had  for  their  champions 
such  growers  as  Mr.  G.  Davison,  Westwick;  Mr.  Hanson, 
gardener  to  Sir  Savile  Crossley ;  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  Goude. 

Vegetables  included  all  the  seasonable  sorts  and  were 
numerous.  The  trade  growers  made  a  good  display,  the 
more  prominent  of  these  being  Messrs.  Daniels  Bndhers, 
Limited,  Norwich,  with  all  the  subjects  in  season  from 
their  Town  Close  Nurseries.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham, 
had  a  bank  of  single  Chrysanthemums  and  outdoor  Roses  ; 
these  were  good  for  so  late  in  the  season.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt  had  flowers  and  fruit. 


ABERDEEN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Aberdeen,  the  other  evening,  when  there 
was  a  good  attendance.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Bailie 
Milne.  The  directors'  report  was  of  a  rather  disappointing 
character,  due  mainly  to  the  reduction  in  the  drawings  at 
the  show,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  of  the  last  day. 
There  had  also  been  a  falling  off  in  the  membership.  The 
income  amounted  to  £416  13s.  Sd.  and  the  expenditure  to 
£477  2s.  lid.,  a  loss  on  the  year  of  £60  Os.  3d.  There  is, 
however,  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  society  of  upwards 
of  £30,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  favourable  weather  will 
recoup  the  loss  on  the  year.  The  following  oftice-bearers 
were  appointed:  Hon  president,  Lord  Provost  Wilson; 
chairman,  Mr.  Burnett  of  Powis ;  auditors,  Messrs.  W.  Reid 
and  W.  Wyllie ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rennet. 


DUNDEE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  two  days'  show  of  this  society  was  opened  in 
the  Kinuaird  Hall,  Dundee,  on  the  27th  ult.  by  Mrs. 
Unjuhart,  wife  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Dundee.  The  show, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  was  much  superior  to  that  of  last 
year,  the  entries  showing  a  'slight  increase,  while  the 
quality  was  generally  considered  finer.  Cut  blooms  were 
very  good,  although  the  absence  of  such  well  •  known 
exhibitors  as  Mr.  James  Beisant  and  Mr.  D.  Nicoll  was 
expected  to  militate  against  the  character  of  the  blooms 
in  the  leading  class.  From  the  display  in  other  classes  it 
is  evident  that  the  smaller  decorative  varieties  and  the 
singles  are  gaining  grou.  in  the  district.  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  pots  were  splend  u,  and  a  notable  feature  was  the 
competition  for  Begonia  (Uoire  de  Lorraine,  where  some 
very  fine  plants  were  shown.  Decorative  work  was  parti- 
cularly well  done.  Little  encouragement  is  given  to 
exhibitfjrs  of  fruit  and  vegeta)>les,  and  in  the  latter  section 
the  display  was  of  no  special  merit. 

In  thepremier  class  for  Chrysanthemums— that  for  twelve 
vases,  for  which  the  City  of  Dundee  Corporati  ui  Vase  was 
nrtered— Mr.  J.  F.  Stewart,  an  exhibitor  coming  to  the  front 
with  these  fiowers,  took  the  leading  position  with  twelve 
fine  vases,  among  his  best  blooms  being  Lady  Conyers, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  Cadbury  and  Algernon  Davis ;  Mr.  James 
Rae,Ethie  Castle,  was  second.  For  eight  vases  of  Japanese, 
Mr,  James  Beats,  Binrock,  was  first.     For  six  vases,  Mr, 


W.  Dickson,  Adderley,  led  ;  and  other  first-prize  takers 
with  Japanese  were  Messrs.  A.  Stephens,  J.  E.  Davis, 
A.  Duncan,  J.  F.  Stewart,  D.  K.  MestoH  and  G.  Scott.  Mr. 
D.  K.  Meston  was  first  for  singles.  Mr.  George  Scott, 
Seathwood,  was  first  for  twelve  pots,  Japanese,  and  he 
occupied  a  similar  position  for  six  pots.  Mr.  R.  Collie, 
Drumkilbo,  was  first  for  Grapes  ;  Mr.  W.  Benvie,  Errol, 
for  kitchen  Apples  ;  Mr.  R.  M'Naughton  for  table  Apples  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  M'Intosh  for  Pears.  Mr.  James  Kinnear  had 
the  best  collection  of  vegetables. 

Trade  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  but  were  very  fine. 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Glencarse,  made  a  good  display 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Apples  and  various  pot  plants. 
Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  and  Sinclair  made  a  great  exhibit  of 
decorative  designs  and  otlier  specialities  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
D.  C.  Hutcheson  exhibited  American  Carnations,  and  Mr. 
G.  Reid,  Invertay,  Broughty  Ferry,  made  a  capital  show  of 
Cyclamen. 


ABERDEEN    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  opened  on  the  27th 
ult.  in  the  Music  Hall,  Aberdeen,  by  Mrs.  Ogilvic 
Gordon.  The  exhibits  were  considerably  fewer  in  number 
than  last  year,  but  showed  no  diminution  in  quality.  Cut 
blooms  were  very  fine,  the  premier  award  for  twelve  vases 
of  Chrysanthemums  falling  to  Mr.  A.  Morton,  gardener  to 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Seafleld,  Cullen  House,  Banff, 
with  twelve  splendid  vases  of  Japanese.  Mr.  W.  Patterson, 
Balmedie,  Aberdeen,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  Morton  was 
also  first  for  twenty-four  vases  in  twelve  varieties.  Mr.  A. 
Oliphant  was  first  for  twelve  in  nine  varieties.  For  in- 
curved, Mr.  J.  Jenkins,  jun.,  was  first.  Decorative  and 
single  Chrysanthemums  were  very  finely  shown,  Mr.  John 
Petrie,  Crathes,  being  first  for  eighteen  decorative  Japanese 
in  vases.  Mr.  R.  Begg  was  first  in  the  leading  class  for  singles. 
An  unusual  feature  is  provided  here,  this  being  a  class 
for  twenty-four  trusses  of  Christmas  Roses.  Mr.  William 
Milne  was  first  for  these.  Other  cut  flowers  were  also  good, 
and  baskets,  bouquets  and  other  florists'  work  were 
admirably  exhibited.  Leading  winners  were  Mr.  A. 
Douglas,  Mr.  J.  Joss,  Mr.  J.  Petrie  and  Mr.  J.  Strachau. 
An  exhibitor  from  Dumfries,  Mr.  R.  A.  Grigor,  Dalswinton, 
had  it  all  his  own  way  with  the  decorative  display.  Plants 
were  good,  the  first  for  four  Chrysanthemums  going  to  Mr. 
J.  Tough,  and  that  for  six  in  6-inch  pots  to  Mr.  R.  Begg. 
Fruit  made  a  good  display,  Mr.  R.  Singer  being  first  for  a 
collection  of  baking  Apples  and  Mr.  A.  Paterson  for 
dessert  varieties.  For  black  Grapes  Mr.  A.  M'Leod  was 
first,  and  for  white  Jlr.  A.  Reid.  The  best  collection  of 
vegetables  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Joss. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  DAVID  STALKER,  NAIRN. 
We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  David  Stalker,  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
David  Stalker  and  Son,  nurserymen,  Nairn. 
Mr.  Stalker,  who  had  been  in  delicate  health  for 
several  years,  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  at  Cornhill,  Banffshire,  in  1826.  He 
began  life  as  a  farm  servant,  afterwards  becom- 
ing an  apprentice  gardener.  On  the  expiry  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  moved  about  for  a  considerable 
time  to  gain  experience  and  improve  his  position 
in  his  calling.  His  last  appointment  as  gardener 
was  at  Holme  Island,  Grange-over-Sands,  whence 
he  went  to  Wales  to  take  up  an  appointment  as 
factor.  Thence  he  went  to  Hunterston  Castle, 
Ayrshire,  in  a  similar  position,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years.  He  then  bought  the  Nairn 
Nurseries,  where  he  carried  on  business  for 
twenty-four  years  in  company  with  his  son.  In 
1901  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stalker  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding.  Mrs.  Stalker  and  his  son 
survive  him. 


The  Chpistmas  Number  of 
"  CountPy  Life  "  for  December  5,  contains, 
among  other  articles:  "Tredegar  Park. — I." 
(illustrated);  "  West  Highland  Terriers  "  (illus- 
trated) ;  "  Wild  Country  Life  "  ;  "  The  Common 
Tern"  (illustrated),  by  W.  Bickerton ;  "The 
Insurance  of  Livestock";  "Pictorial  Photo- 
graphy of  the  Year"  (illustrated),  by  Ward 
Muir ;  "Head-dress  in  JTinistere"  (illustrated), 
by  Francis  Keyzer  ;  "  Fouquier  Tinville,"  by 
Rowland  Strong;  "In  the  Garden";  "To 
Christina  and  Katharine  at  Christmas,"  by  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer  ;  "  The  Wild  Reindeer  in  Scandi- 
navia," by  Rugde  ;  "  Snow  on  the  Farm  "  (illus- 
trated) ;  "  Mrs.  Green. — III.  :  The  Deceivingness 
of  an  'Ornud  Cow,"  a  Story,  by  Evelyne  E. 
Rynd  ;  "Horse  and  Hound  in  the  Provinces" 
(illustrated). 

♦,*  The  Yearly  Subscriptton  to  THE  GARDEN  is :  Inland, 
6s.  Bd,.    Foreign,  8s.  9d. 
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BDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  xcpon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  ivish^s  to  make 
the  ''Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuoiis 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  charly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompamied  by  name  a/nd  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  hmvever,  will  he  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  ivill  endeavour  to  returii  non-accepted 
contributions 

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  he 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  wHl  not  he  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  Tre  Garden 
ui'l  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 


TABLE    DECORATIONS    FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 

EVERYTHING  should  be  bright  at  this 
festive  season,  and  those  who  have  to 
superintend    the    decoration    of    the 
dinner-table  will,   no  doubt,  wish  to 
have     it     as     gay    as     possible     and 
probably  somewhat  dififerent  from  last  year,  and, 
naturally,  an  improvement  upon  previous  efforts 
will  be  desired. 

Flowers,  except  those  that  are  forced,  are 
rather  scarce  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  but  a  little 
good  management  and  forethought  will  help  to 
tide  over  difficulties.  It  is  wonderful  what  there 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hedgerow  suitable  for  our 
purpose.  I  am  referring  now  to  those  who  are 
so  placed  that  they  cannot  obtain  delicate 
flowers,  but  are  able  to  gather  from  the  hedges. 
In  many  pirts  of  the  country  the  fluffy  Clematis 
is  to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  also  the  bronze 
and  yellow  fronds  of  Ferns.  Coupled  with  these 
are  Holly  berries  and  also  the  black  ones  of  the 
Ivy.  These  may  be  arranged  to  give  a  delightful 
effect.  In  the  taller  vases  the  bearded  Clematis 
may  be  loosely  placed  with  a  few  Fern  fronds, 
and  the  smaller  glasses  may  contain  a  few  sprigs 
of  Holly  with  berries,  or  the  Ivy. 

Then,  again,  think  out  some  arrangement  of 
the  Fern  alone.  The  light  brown  fronds 
judiciously  mixed  with  the  reddish  bronze  ones 
are  sufficient  for  the  vases,  and  if  some  of  the 
flat  fronds  are  laid  on  the  cloth  to  form  stars 
around  candlesticks  and  dishes,  and  others 
which  are  narrow  placed  to  form  a  tracery 
on  the  white  cloth,  a  very  charming  result  is 
obtained. 

Red  Holly  berries  arranged  in  bunches  on  the 
top  of  the  Fern  fronds  would  do  for  another 
table.  Now  we  come  to  Ivy  alone.  Not  a 
single  flower  need  be  used  ;  the  vases  and  the 
cloth  would  be  tastefully  furnished  by  using 
very  slender  branches  of  Ivy  in  the  vases,  so 
that  the  ends  hang  over  the  sides  gracefully  and 
neirly  touch  the  cloth,  and  equally  slight 
branches  intermixed  with  thicker  ones  on  the 
cloth.  A  spray  laid  here  and  another  there  are  most 
effective.  Plucked  off,  the  Ivy  leaves  are  very 
suitable  for  placing  around  the  bases  of  various 
dishes  and  ornaments,  for  forming  into  stars, 
tracery  and  different  designs  on  the  cloth. 

The  leaves  of  Brambles,  Beech,  Oak  and  other 
trees  are  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  Again, 
how  very  nice  a  few  vases  of  grasses  gathered 
from  the  roadside  look.  There  is  a  simple  beauty 
in  all  these  which  may  be  presented  in  a  pretty 
form. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  hints  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  more  tender  flowers  and  greenery.     Late- 


flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  a  boon  to  the 
decorator.  The  blooms  remain  fresh  for  quite  a 
week  after  they  are  cut,  especially  if  half  an  inch 
of  stem  be  cut  off  twice  during  that  time  ;  the 
sap-vessels  are  thus  kept  open  and  water  admitted. 
Nearly  all  the  very  large  blooms  are  at  this 
season  gone,  so  that  very  heavy  arrangements 
are  more  easily  avoided.  Under  artificial  light 
scarlet,  carmine,  bronze,  pink  and  white  show 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  therefore,  when  selecting 
the  blooms  in  the  greenhouse  or  .shop  it  is  well  to 
remember  this. 

In  a  natural  state  large  and  small  flowers  ar^d 
partially  -  developed  buds  grow  together  on  a 
plant.  We  follow  Nature  by  associating  them 
also  on  the  dinner-table  ;  lightness  is  more  easily 
secured,  especially  if  each  bloom  is  free  of  its 
neighbour.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  white 
Roman  Hyacinths  look  splendid  with  a  few 
scarlet  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Maidenhair  Fern 
fronds.  The  two  first-named  come  from  a  high 
temperature,  but  they  will,  however,  last  a  long 
time  fresh  if  not  subjected  to  cold  draughts. 

A  very  pretty  table  decoration  for  Christmas 
consists  of  spikes  of  Calanlhes  (C.  Veitchii)  and 
Fern  fronds,  and  if  some  of  them  are  placed  on 
the  shelf  over  the  fireplace  the  general  effect  is 
enhanced  ;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to 
often  have  the  same  kind  of  flowers  on  the 
mantel-board  as  are  placed  on  the  table.  A 
completeness  is  thus  given  to  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. The  lovely  tints  in  Vine  leaves,  when 
the  latter  are  used  for  the  dessert  dishes,  have  a 
fine  effect  on  a  white  cloth. 

Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Cyperuses,  Ferns 
and  Aspidistras  placed  in  recesses  and  on  the 
table  look  charming.  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
Azaleas,  Poinsettias  and  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  are  suitable  for  the  table  and  also  the 
room  generally.  Avon. 


PARROT  TULIP  SEEDLINGS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  New  Zealand  writes  to  say  that 
seven  years  ago  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  save 
some  seed  from  a  Parrot  Tulip,  and  that  seven  of 
the  seedlings  flowered  last  August.  He  describes 
ihem  as  being  about  15  inches  high  and  of  ordi- 
nary Tulip  shape.  Two  are  crimson-pink  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  segments  white,  one  is  light 
yellow  with  a  bright  crimson  edge,  one  is  creamy 
white  with  a  pink  edge,  and  the  others  are  creamy 
white  with  slight  crimson  markings  on  the  divi- 
sions. This  is  an  extremely  interesting  fact,  for 
as  far  as  I  can  learn  it  is  the  first  authenticated 
ease  of  seedlings  raised  from  a  Parrot  parent.  I 
fancy  most  of  us  would  have  thought  some 
Platj'stigma  would  have  appeared,  but  it  is 
not  80.  The  origin  of  Parrot  Tulips  is  some- 
what obscure.  From  my  own  observation 
and  from  what  I  can  learn  from  others  they  are 
in    all   probability   sports,    and,    moreover,  any 
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variety  may  take  on  this  peculiar  form.  Last 
April,  at  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings,  I  saw  a  Chrysolora  whose  petals  were 
well  on  the  way  to  becoming  Parrots ;  and  at  Mr. 
van  Tubergen's  grounds  at  Haarlem  this  spring 
I  saw  an  Eleanora  which  had  quite  taken  on  a 
Parrot  form.  Mr.  E.  H.  Krelage  knows  a  lilac 
and  yellow  Parrot  that  originated  some  little  time 
ago  from  a  Byblosmen  Tulip  in  a  Haarlem  nursery. 
The  reasen  why  they  are  not  met  with  earlier  in 
the  history  of  the  Tulip  is  probablj  that  they 
were  originally  looked  upon  as  undesirable  and 
severely  repressed.  One  of  the  first  recorded  is 
called  Le  Monstre  Jaune,  and  in  174.i  Weinniann, 
who  pictures  several,  labels  them  "  Monstrosi- 
ties.'' As  a  parallel  case  I  would  refer  to 
what  has  happened  to  the  Chrysanthemum, 
the  Carnation  and  the  Uahlia  in  our  own 
immediate  days,  when  types  are  popular  and 
much  appreciated  which  a  very  short  time  ago 
were  discarded  as  worthless.  The  experience  of 
our  New  Zealand  friend  seems  to  bear  out  my 
theory.  It  will  be  of  great  service  if,  after  the 
next  flowering  season,  he  will  send  a  nots  about 
the  behaviour  of  those  which  have  yet  to  flower, 
and  also  what  he  finds  the  result  to  be  of  his 
equally  interesting  Platystigma  offspring. 

Joseph  J.-icob. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

*f*  The  dates  given  below  are  those  supplied  by  the 
respective  Secretaries. 

December  11. — National  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
Westminster,  3  p.m. 

December  22. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Plants,  &c.,  1  p.m.  to 
rt  p.m.  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 


November  competition   fop    oup 

Readers. — Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
essays  submitted  for  this  competition,  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  them  judged  in  time  to  give 
the  results  in  this  issue ;  but  these,  together 
with  the  first-prize  essay,  will  appear  next  week. 

Hobbies,  Limited's  Exhibition.— 

An  interesting  exhibition  arranged  by  Hobbies, 
Limited,  was  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farring- 
don  Street,  London,  E.G.,  on  the  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  inst. ,  this  being  opened  on  the  first  day  by 
Sir  George  White,  M.P.  In  addition  to  many 
beautiful  examples  of  fretwork,  -HOod-carving, 
modelling,  &o. ,  the  horticultural  department  was 
well  represented,  bulbs.  Cacti.  Chrysanthemums, 
Roman  Hyacinths  in  flower,  Roses,  fruit  trees, 
seeds  and  other  horticultural  goods  being  attrac- 
tively displayed.  Such  an  exhibition  held  in  the 
heart  of  the  City  of  London  should  do  much 
towards  fostering  a  love  for  healthy  hobbies 
among  our  workers. 

Edinbupgli   papks   and    open 

spaces.— Mr.  .J.  W.  M'Hattie,  the  city  gar- 
dener of  Edinburgh,  has  prepared  an  able  and 
exhaustive  report  on  the  parks  and  open  spaces 
of  the  city,  and  this  was  presented  to  the  Town 
Council  at  their  last  meeting.  Mr.  M'Hattie's 
report  was  warmly  commended  at  the  meeting, 
giving,  as  was  stated,  information  the  council 
never  had  before  respecting  the  numerous 
parks  and  open  spaces  of  Kdinburgh. 

Mildness  of  ttie  season— flowers 

from  Goodwood.— We  have  received  an 
interesting  gathering  of  flowers  from  Mr.  F. 
Brock,  The  Gardens,  Goodwood,  Chichester. 
The  Roses  were  exquisite  The  following  notes 
accompanied  this  welcome  contribution  to  our 
table:  "Acacia  neriifolia  was  planted  out  of 
doors  two  years  ago  in  a  sheltered  border  when 
it  was  about  3  feet  high.  It  is  now  about  (i  feet 
in  height,  and  has  been  flowering  continuously 
since  the  beginning  of  September.  Cytisus 
raeemosns :    This    was   planted    with    the  above 


shrub  and  on  the  same  date.  It  is  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  has  been  flowering  profusely  for  the 
past  five  weeks.  Laburnum  :  Flowering  for  the 
second  time  this  jear.  Parochetus  communis, 
Cheiranthus  Cheiri  and  Gypsophila  prostrata 
rosea:  From  an  exposed  rockery."  Also  sent 
were  the  fragrant  winter-flowering  Honeysuckles 
Lonicera  flexuosa,  L.  halleana  and  L.  brachy- 
poda,  and  the  Arbutus  from  an  old  tree  in  a 
fairly  sheltered  part  of  the  garden.  Ceanothus 
azureus  was  gathered  from  a  shrub  on  a  south 
wall,  and  the  Rosemary  from  an  old  bush  in  the 
garden.  The  Roses  were  delightful,  and  com- 
prised three  of  the  most  beautiful  sorts  in  culti- 
vation— Hermosa  (a  fresh  pink  shade),  Mme. 
Laurette  Messimy  and  Mme.  Eugene  Resal. 

Plants  in  flower  at  Chaddle- 

wood,  Plympton,   South    Devon.— 

Mrs.  Soltan-Symons  writes  as  follows  :  "  Having 
noticed  in  The  Gardev  of  November  28  a  list  of 
flowers  in  bloom  at  King's  County  at  the  beginning 
of  that  month,  I  send  you  a  list  of  shrubs,  herba- 
ceous and  alpine  plants  in  bloom  on  December  1 
in  my  garden.  This  list  may  interest  your 
readers  as  showing  the  extraordinary  mildness  of 
the  season.  Abelia  rupestris,  Abutilon  vexil- 
larium,  A.  Vitifolium,  Andromeda  cassin.'efolia, 
A.  floribunda,  Aralia  Sieboldii,  Berberis  Darwinii, 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, Choisya  ternata.  Chrysanthemum  frutes- 
cens,  Clianthus  puniceus  alba,  Cobjta  scandens, 
Coronilla  glauea,  Correa  ventricosa,  Crinodendron 
Hookeri,  Desfontainea  spinosa.  Erica  eodonodes, 
Escallonia  macrantha,  Eupatorium  weinmanni- 
anum,  Euryops  Athanasiie,  Fuchsias  fulgens, 
pumila  and  Riccartonii,  Grevillea  alpina,  G. 
rosmarinifolia,  Helianthemum  (double  red).  Hy- 
drangea Hortensia,  H  Otaska,  H.  Thomas  Hogg, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  .J.  primulinum,  Kerria 
japonica  fl  -pi.,  Lonicera  Periclymenum  japonica, 
Lupinus  arboreus.  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Nandina 
domestica,  Osmanthus  ilicifolius.  Rhododendron 
arboreum.  Salvia  grahamiana,  S.  fulgens.  Spiraea 
prunifolia  fl.  -  pi. ,  S.  Thuubergii,  Spartium 
junceum,  Teucrium  argenteum,  Veronica  (var. ), 
Viburnum  Tinus,  Weigela  hortensis  nivea. 
Anemone  coronilla,  Borago  laxa.  Delphiniums, 
Calceolaria  mexicana,  Erigeron  mucronatus,  E. 
philadelphicus,  Eryngium  oliverianum,  Geranium 
Endresii,  Helleborus  (Christmas  Rose)  maximus. 
Iris  stylosa  alba,  Modiola  geranioides.  Narcissus 
Polyanthus.  Pansies,  Papaver  cambrica,  P.  c. 
fl.-pl. ,  Pentstemons,  Polyanthus,  Potentilla 
crimson,  Primulas  japonica,  denticulata  and 
obconiea.  Oriental  Poppies,  Violets  La  France, 
Baroness  de  Rothschild,  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  Amiral  Avellan,  Roses  in  variety,  Arabis 
albida  fl.-pl.,  A.  saxatile,  Aubrietias  Dr.  Mules 
and  purpurea,  Asteriscus  maritimus,  Campanula 
garganioa  hirsuta.  Campanula  portenschlagiana, 
Corydalis  lutea.  Erysimum  pulchellum,  Iberises 
sempervirens.  Little  Gem  and  coriacea, 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Liuum  narbonense, 
Malvastrum  lateritium,  Millias, Oxalis  floribunda, 
Polygonum  vaoeinifolium,  Polygala  buxifolia, 
Parochetus  communis.  Phlox  setacea,  Vinca 
acutifolia  and  Veronica  rupestris." 

The  following  were  in  flower  on  the   Ist 

inst.  in  Sir  John  Thornycroft's  garden  at  Steyne, 
Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight.  In  an  accompanying 
note  it  is  mentioned  that  "  this  autumn  seems  to 
be  an  exceptionally  mild  one  ;  even  the  sharp  nip 
of  frost  a  few  weeks  ago  did  not  afl'ect  us  here,  as 
we  have  Dahlias  growing  and  looking  very  bright 
with  bloom,  also  Heliotrope.  The  list  I  enclose 
I  do  not  think  is  a  bad  one.  I  may  say  our 
Rose  garden  looks  as  if  it  were  July  instead  of 
December  I  ;  the  sorts  of  Roses  mentioned  are 
perfect  gems  for  late  autumn  blooming. 
Salvias  splenden.s  grandiflora,  Petunias,  Cory- 
dalis lutea,  Cistus  in  variety,  Ceanothus  in 
variety,  alpine  Strawberries  in  flower  and  fruit, 
Clarkia,  Silene  pendula  compacta,  Laurustinus 
(beautifully  in  flower),  E.scallonia  montevidensis, 
Romneya  Coulteri,  Fuchsia,  Veronica,  Matthiola 
bicornis.  Lavender,  Nasturtiums,  Spanish  Broom, 
double    and    single    Gorse,    Petasites    fragrans. 


Heliotrope,  Armeria  vulgaris  (ocgnmon  Thrift), 
Helleborus  niger  maximus  (Christmas  Rose), 
Dahlias  (Cactus),  Aralia  Sieboldii,  Crane's-bill, 
Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  Blackberries,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum.  Clematis  cirrhosa,  Solanum  jasmin- 
oidea,  Arabis  alpina,  A.  a.  flore-pleno.  Peri- 
winkles, Hydrangea,  Convolvulus  minor.  Yucca 
eloriosa  (a  very  large  spike)  ;  a  large  quantity  of 
Ptoses  in  variety— especially  Mme.  Alfred  Car- 
riere,  G.  Nabonnand,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Champion 
of  the  World,  Mme.  Lambard,  Cramoisie 
Superieure,  Corallina  and  (xeneral  Schablikine — 
are  flowering  very  freely.  Stocks,  Mignon- 
ette, Polyanthus,  Primroses,  Scabious,  Lim- 
nanthes  Douglasii,  Iberis  sempervirens.  Chrysan- 
themums, Cosmeas,  Erysimum  Golden  Gem, 
Wallflowers,  Alyssum  saxatile  compactum, 
Nicotiana  Sanders  and  atfinis,  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  Valeriana  officinalis.  Sweet  Violets, 
Dog  Violets,  Lupinus  arborea,  Berberis  Darwinii, 
Choisya  ternata.  Begonias,  Marguerite  Carna- 
tions, annual  Chrysanthemums,  Coronilla  glauea, 
Marguerites,  TroUius,  Aubrietias,  Plumbago 
Larpentic,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Gaillardiae, 
Marigolds,  Delphiniums,  Tagetes,  Leycesteria 
formosa.  Sweet  Briar  and  Koniga  maritima." 


PRIZES     FOR    READERS. 
DECEMBER. 


THE  BEST  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS 
FOR  WINTER  EFFECT  AND  HOW 
TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

.^nd  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 
The  notes  (restricted  to  1 ,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
essiys  must  reach  this  oflBce  not  later  than 
Thursday,  December  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
deoisioD  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


National     Chpysanthemum 
Society's     exhibitions.  —  How     much 

longer  will  the  above  society  continue  to  hold  its 
exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace '!  It  is  really 
distressing  that  such  lovely  displays  of  flowers 
should  be  staged  there  with  comparatively  few 
visitors  to  see  them.  The  winter  exhibition  this 
year,  held  as  recently  as  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst. ,  is 
a  case  in  point.  Here  were  beautiful  flowers  and 
fruits  arranged  in  a  most  attractive  manner,  yet 
the  visitors  were  very  few  indeed.  Possibly  the 
cold  weather  may  have  induced  some  to  stay 
away,  for  the  Palace  was  and  usually  is 
notoriou.sly  cold  :  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  October  and  November  shows,  yet  the 
number  of  visitors  then  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
Can  it  be  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  losing  its 
hold  on  public  favour,  or  are  there  other  reasons 
connected  with  the  Crystal  Palace  that  tend  to 
keep  the  public  away  ;— A  Visitor. 


December  12,  1908.] 
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Bulbs  In  moss  fibre.— The  accompany- 
ing illustration  is  from  a  photograph  sent  to  us, 
and  represents  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin  growing  in 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham's  moss  fibre  from  bulbs 
supplied  by  him.  They  were  grown  by  Pr. 
McNeill  of  Bridlington,  some  twelve  to  fifteen 
bulbs  being  placed  in  the  fibre  in  October,  1907, 
and  the  photograph  was  taken  in  March  of  this 
year.  About  twenty-seven  flowers  were  pro- 
duced, thus  forming  the  charming  mass  shown  in 
the  illustration  and  demonstrating  forcibly  the 
value  of  this  system  of  cultivating  bulbs  for 
decorative  purposes. 


THE    FRUIT     GARDEN 


FRUIT    TREES    IN    POTS. 

DURING  recent  years  the  cultivation  of 
k  such  fruit  trees  as  Cherries,  Apples, 
I  Plums  and  Pears  in  pots  has  been 
i  developed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
hence  a  few  notes  on  the  system 
may  be  of  value  at  present.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  trees  cultivated  thus 
are  intended  for  a  general  crop,  because,  owing 
to  the  time  and  trouble  expended  on  them,  such 
a  crop  would  not  be  profitable.  Where,  how- 
ever, very  choice  fruits  are  needed  for  exhibition 
or  dessert  the  system  is  invaluable,  and  it  is 
chiefly  for  these  purposes  that  the  fruits  are 
thus  grown. 

Another  point  to  remember  at  the  outset  is 
that  these  trees,  generally  speaking,  will  only 
need  tlie  protection  of  a  glass  house  for  a  short 
period  of  the  year,  outdoor  treatment  being 
the  best  at  other  times.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  eases  where  Cherries  or  Plums  are 
needed  some  time  in  advance  of  the  crops  that 
ripen  outdoors.  The  chief  advantage,  then,  in 
growing  trees  in  pots  is  that  they  can  be  taken 
into  a  glass  house  just  before  the  flowers  open 
and  kept  there  until  the  fruit  has  set  well,  when 
thev  can  be  once  more  placed  in  the  open. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripening  the  trees  may  again 
be  placed  under  glass  and  there  allowed  to  finish 
their  fruits,  which  they  will  do  much  better  than 
those  trees  growing  entirely  out  of  doors.  For 
the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  it  is 
rather  dilEeult  to  get  well-finished  Apples,  Pears 
and  Plums  of  choice  varieties,  the  system  is 
especially  valuable. 

One  point  that  the  amateur  must  always  bear 
in  mind  is  that  no  coddling  will  be  tolerated  ;  in 
large  establishments  special  houses  are  erected 
for  the  purpose,  these  being  light  and  so  con- 
structed that  an  abundance  of  -lir  can  be  given 
the  trees  at  all  times.  Where  special  houses  are 
not  possible,  one  where  plenty  of  light  and  air 
is  available  should  be  chosen.  The  amateur 
should,  if  possible,  buy  trees  that  are  already 
established  in  pots,  as  at  least  a  season  will  be 
gained  by  this  means.  If  this  is  impossible, 
select  those  that  possess  plenty  of  fruit-spurs  and 
pot  them  up  in  the  autumn,  using  pots  measuring 
10  inches  in  diameter.  Three  year  old  trees 
are  the  best  to  start  with,  and  any  long,  straight 
roots  must,  of  course,  be  removed  to  enable  the 
ball  to  go  into  the  pot. 

The  best  soil  is  very  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
little  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  some  old 
mortar  and  a  dusting  of  bone-meal  added. 
Place  one  good-sized  crock  over  the  drainage 
hole,  then  a  few  half-inch  bones,  and  over 
these  some  of  the  rougher  compost.  The 
soil  must  be  well  worked  among  the  roots 
and  rammed  moderately  firm.  The  Apples 
selected  should  be  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock 
and  Pears  on  the  Quince,  as  these  stocks  natu- 
rally have  a  dwarfing  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
trees.  After  potting  is  done  plunge  the  pots  to 
their  rims  in  ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre  in  the  open, 
where  they  may  remain  all  the  winter. 

Trees  lifted  from  the  open  should  not 
be    allowed  to  bear  a  crop  the  first  summer. 


During  the  summer  months,  when  growth  is 
active,  frequent  applications  of  water  will  be 
needed,  and  these  may  be  supplemented  occa- 
sionally by  weak  solutions  of  artificial  manure 
that  contains  a  good  percentage  of  potash  and 
phosphate.  Keep  the  pots  plunged  and  adopt 
summer  pruning,  this  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
cutting  back  of  lateral  growths  early  in  July  to 
within  three  buds  of  their  bases.  This  will 
tend  to  produce  spurs  and  also  enable  the  buds 
that  are  left  to  become  well  ripened  during  the 
autumn. 

When  trees  are  established  they  are,  as  stated 
above,  taken  into  an  airy  and  light  house  just 
before  the  flowers  open  so  as  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  injury  by  frost.  Fertilisation  will 
usually  be  effected  by  bees,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  brush  the  flowers  each  morning  with  a  rabbit's 
tail  fastened  to  a  stick.  When  the  fruits  are 
swelling  nicely  the  trees  can  be  again  plunged  in 
the  open,  or,  if  room  is  available,  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  are,  gi^dng  careful  attention 
in  each  case  to  watering  and  feeding.  As  ripen- 
ing time  approaches  those  trees  outdoors  are 
brought  into  the  house  and  given  all  the  air 
and  sun  possible,  this  applying  only  to  Apples, 


A  GOOD   BOWL  or  NARCISSI   AS  GROW^   IN   MK. 

KOEERT  Sydenham's  jioss  fibre. 

Pears  and  Plums.     Cherries   will   always   finish 
well  outdoors. 

The  question  of  repotting  is  a  rather  vexed 
one.  Some  good  growers  like  to  repot  the  trees 
each  autumn,  as  they  are  then  more  under  control ; 
others  repot  only  once  in  three  years,  relying  on 
top-dressing  during  the  meantime.  Whichever 
system  is  adopted  the  end  is  practically  the  same, 
as  the  main  ...bjeet  is  not  to  give  the  trees  larger 
pots,  but  to  provide  them  with  new  soil  to  replace 
the  old.  Thus  in  repotting  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  soil  is  removed  from  the  roots  without 
unduly  disturbing  them,  and  the  tree  returned 
to  a  pot  the  same  size  as  the  one  it  was  pre- 
viously growing  in.  When  top-dressing  is 
resorted  to,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  soil 
is  removed  from  the  surface  and  replaced  with 
good  new  compost.  Both  repotting  and  top- 
dressing  should  be  done  earlj'  in  the  autumn,  just 
before  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Soil 
as  advised  for  potting  up  new  trees  is  suitable 
for  these  purposes.  Of  course,  when  top-dressing 
is  being  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
drainage  and  see  that  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  is  not  blocked  ;  if  it  is,  the  tree  should  be 
turned  out  of  its  pot  and  the  crocks  rearranged 
so  that  superfluous  water  has  a  free  outlet. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

AUTUMN    TREATMENT    OF 
ASPARAGUS    BEDS. 

IF  the  work  has  not  already  been  done,  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  clearing  off  all  the 
dead  tops  of  the  Asparagus  and  also  any 
weeds  and  other  rubbish  that  may  be 
present  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
old  tops  should  be  cut  oft'  close  to  the 
ground,  and  these,  together  with  any  other 
rubbish  removed,  must  be  promptly  burned,  so 
that  any  eggs,  insects  or  fungoid  diseases  that 
may  be  present  will  be  destroyed.  This  removal 
of  weeds  and  rubbish  will,  of  course,  mean 
that  a  certain  amount  of  soil  will  be  taken 
away,  and  this  should  be  replaced  with  some 
from  the  alleys  or  pathways. 

Every  autumn,  as  regular  as  the  season  cames 
round,  the  question  of  autumn  versus  spring 
manuring  presents  itself,  and  each  system 
certainly  has  its  adherents.  While  no  hard-and- 
fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  concerning  this 
important  item  in  Asparagus  culture,  much  may 
be  gained  from  experience  coupled  with  observa- 
tion and  a  knowledge  of  the  plant's  growth. 
For  e.xample,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  highly 
porous  character,  manuring  in  the  autumn  will 
not  do  any  harm  ;  but  whether  it  will  do  any 
real  good  is  another  question.  It  must  ever  be 
remembered  that  normal  Asparagus  plants  are 
now  resting,  and  in  such  a  condition  they  will 
remain  until  the  end  of  February  ;  consequently, 
any  manure  which  is  in  the  meantime  rendered 
available  for  plant  food  cannot  be  made  use  of 
by  the  crop  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  by  the  time  the 
plants  are  in  a  condition  to  use  this  food  it  will 
have  been  washed  far  beyond  their  reach. 

In  the  case  of  soils  of  a  more  retentive 
character,  in  which  some  cultivators  are  obliged 
to  grow  Asparagus,  of  course  the  plants  are  in 
the  same  latent  condition,  but  the  plant  food 
will  not  be  so  easily  washed  away.  Another 
and  more  serious  evil,  however,  presents  itself. 
A  layer  of  manure  placed  on  the  surface  of  a 
bed  at  this  season  quickly  becomes  saturated 
with  moisture  and  remains  so  all  the  winter  ; 
consequently  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  sodden  blanket 
to  the  bed,  maintaining  the  soil  in  a  very  wet 
and  cold  condition  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cluding air,  a  condition  that  is  certainly 
injurious  to  the  plants.  The  above  points 
granted,  it  will  be  seen  that  autumn  manuring  in 
the  case  of  light  or  porous  soil  may  not  do  any 
harm,  yet  can  do  but  little  good,  and  on  heavy 
soils  is  certainly  capable  of  much  mischief. 

In  the  early  spring,  however,  the  plants  will 
commence  to  grow,  and  consequently  any  food 
washed  down  to  them  from  the  manure  placed 
on  the  surface  can  be  used  at  once  to  the  plant's 
advantage,  and,  in  the  case  of  heavy  soils,  with- 
out any  fear  of  injury  being  done  ;  consequently, 
manuring  in  the  spring,  with  good  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  during  summer  when  growth  is 
active  and  new  crowns  are  being  made  ready  for 
the  next  spring,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method 
to  pursue,  and  this  has  more  than  once  been 
proved  in  actual  practice.  Should  circumstances 
arise  that  make  it  absolutely  imperative  for 
manuring  to  be  done  in  autumn,  long,  partially- 
decayed  manure  should  be  chosen,  as  this  will 
remain  lighter  on  the  bed,  take  longer  to  decompose 
and  thus  become  available  for  the  plants.       H. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  EDIBLE 
MAIZE. 
Although  varieties  of  the  common  Maize  or 
Indian  Com  have  for  many  years  been  grown  in 
this  country  for  ornamental  purposes,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  them  from  a  culinary 
standpoint ;  yet  where  warm  glass  structures  are 
available  during  the  early  months  of  the  year 
and  plenty  of  space  for  the  plants  to  develop  in 
during  the  summer,  a    very    welcome    addition 
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to  our  vegetables  may  be  obtained  from  this 
source.  Possibly  the  cultivation  of  these  plants 
for  culinary  purposes  has  been  considerably  re- 
tarded by  the  fact  that,  until  quite  recently, 
the  varieties  suitable  fur  and  obtainable  in  this 
country  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  but  this 
is  not  now  the  case,  several  excellent  varieties 
being  offered  by  our  leading  nurserymen. 

The  end  of  January  is  not  too  early  to  sow  the 
seeds,  these  being  placed  singly  in  ii-inch  pots 
filled  with  a  good  open  soil,  with  which  a  little 
very  much  decayed  manure  has  been  incor- 
porated. If  these  can  be  stood  in  a  hot-bed  frame 
germination  will  soon  result,  but  failing  such  a 
position  they  must  be  placed  in  a  house  with  an 
average  temperature  of  55°,  as  Maize  are  naturally 
warm-loving  subjects.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
appear, a  little  judicious  ventilation  may  be  given, 
taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  cold  draughts, 
which  will,  if  they  reach  the  plants,  cause  a 
severe  and  irreparable  check  to  growth.  When 
the  seedlings  are  about  4  inches  high  they  will 
have  filled  the  small  pots  with  roots,  and  they 
may  then  be  moved  into  pots  measuring  5  inches 
in  diameter,  using  soil  for  this  potting  composed  of 
two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  half  a  part  sand  and 
half  a  part  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  potting 
moderately  firmly.  After  the  plants  are  well 
established  in  these  pots  they  may  be  given  more 
air,  and  a  light  position  near  the  glass  is  essen- 
tial, the  temperature  at  no  time  to  fall  below  60", 
the  point  to  aim  at  being  free  and  unchecked 
growth  of  a  robust  character. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  plants  will  have  filled  the 
5-inch  pots  with  roots,  and  they  should  then  be 
moved  into  others  7  inches  in  diameter,  using 
the  same  kind  of  soil  and  making  it  rather  more 
firm.  In  these  pots  the  plants  will  remain  until 
planting-out  time,  which  will  be  the  first  or 
second  week  in  June,  abundance  of  air  being 
afforded  them  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
planting  out  so  that  their  tissues  have  become 
well  hardened. 

In  the  meantime  the  preparation  of  the  summer 
quarters  must  be  undertaken,  and  this  will 
consist  of  deep  digging  or,  better  still,  trenching, 
incorporating  with  the  soil  a  heavy  dressing  of 
thoroughly  decayed  mantjre,  as  the  plants  are 
decidedly  gross  feeders.  The  soil  that  suit.'* 
them  best  is  one  rather  inclined  to  be  stiff  and 
that  docs  not  dry  up  rapidly.  The  size  of  the 
plot  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  number  of 
plants  to  be  grown.  They  will  need  a  distance 
of  at  lea't  3  feet  between  the  rows  and  a 
distance  of  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
row,  and  for  some  of  the  stronger-growing  sorts 
4  feet  is  none  too  much  between  the  rows. 

When  planting  out  make  a  hole  large  enough 
to  sink  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  well  into  the 
soil  and  work  some  fine  material  round  the  ball, 
a  good  watering  in  completing  the  operation. 
If  the  position  is  exposed  to  strong  winds,  light 
stakes  and  ties  may  be  necessary  until  the  plants 
have  become  well  established,  but  usually  these 
are  not  required.  During  dry  weather  a  mulch- 
ing of  short  manure  over  the  roots  and  copious 
supplies  of  water  are  highly  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  until  compara- 
tively recently  only  inferior  varieties  were 
obtainable,  the  question  of  gathering  and 
cooking  the  cobs  has  doubtless  done  much  to 
give  this  vegetable  a  bad  name,  as,  unless  proper 
care  is  taken  over  these  apparently  simple  points, 
the  whole  season's  work  may  be  of  no  use 
whatever.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
growers  allow  the  cobs  to  get  too  old  before 
gathering  them.  They  should  never  be  used  for 
culinary  purposes  after  the  Corn  has  begun  to 
turn  mealy  inside  ;  when  a  seed  is  opened  it 
should  be  milky  inside  if  the  Corn  is  fit  for 
cooking.  The  cobs  are  cooked  in  their  jackets 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  boil  them  too  long, 
else  the  Corn  will  turn  hard  and  mealy.  A  few 
experiments  in  this  direction  will  soon  enable 
anyone  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of  boiling 
required.  Sutton's  Early  Dwarf  and  Country 
Uentleman  are  varieties  that  may  be  relied  upon. 


TREES    AND   SHRUBS. 

GOLDEN-LEAVED    CONIFERS     FOR 
WINTER    DECORATION. 

THE  various  golden-leaved  conifers  are 
useful  subjects  for  decorative  garden- 
ing and  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  more  delicate-constitutioned  ones 
cannot  be  grown  with  success  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns  and  cities  where  the 
atmosphere  is  rendered  impure  through  smoke  or 
chemical  fumes,  and  even  those  which  grow 
moderately  well  under  these  conditions  are  shorn 
of  much  of  t  heir  beauty  by  the  coating  of  dirt  which 
collects  on  the  leaves  during  winter.  Under  better 
conditions,  however,  in  a  purer  atmosphere  and 
away  from  smoke,  where  branches  and  leaves  keep 
clean,  they  are  most  effective,  and  the  colour  keeps 
good  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  of  the  golden  leaved  conifers  the 
various  Yews,  varieties  of  Taxus  baccata,  are 
the  most  useful,  for  they  thrive  in  most  gardens 
even  about  towns.  The  leaves  keep  a  good  colour 
for  many  months  and  only  become  dull  for  a 
short  period  previous  to  new  ones  being  formed. 
As  a  rule  the  brightest  colour  is  found  on  the 
under-sides  of  the  leaves,  but,  as  they  usually 
turn  upwards  the  colour  is  brought  prominently 
into  notice.  Some  of  the  best  are  aurea  varie- 
gata,  Barronii,  adpressa  aurea,  elegantissima, 
Dovastonii,  aureo-variegata,  fastigiata  aurea  and 
f.  Standishii.  The  variety  Barronii  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  rich  coppery 
colour  of  the  leaves,  while  elegantissima  and 
Dovastonii  aiirea  are  remarkably  graceful  in 
appearance  ;  adpressa  aurea  is  of  very  neat  habit 
with  tiny  leaves,  while  the  fastigiata  varieties 
are  golden  forms  of  the  Irish  Yew. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Y^ews  are  the 
varieties  of  Cupres.sus.  Of  C.  lawsoniana  the 
variety  lutea  has  golden  foliage  and  is  of  similar 
habit  to  the  type  ;  gracilis  aurea  is  remarkable 
for  its  graceful  appearance,  the  secondary 
branches  being  pendulous.  A  golden  variety  is 
known  of  C.  nootkatensis,  while  of  Cupressus  (or 
Retinospora)  obtusa  there  are  several  varieties. 
Crippsii,  a  form  of  the  last  named,  is  a  particu- 
larly rich-coloured  variety  of  aurea,  while 
gracilis  aurea  is  of  very  dainty  appearance. 
C.  pisifera  provides  us  with  several  good 
golden  varieties,  plumosa  aurea  and  fllifera 
aurea  being  the  best.  C.  macrooarpa  lutea  is  a 
vigorous -growing  variety  of  the  Monterey 
Cypress,  remarkable  for  its  rich  colour  during 
summer  and  autumn  and  its  change  to  a  greener 
tint  during  late  winter  and  spring.  It  is  an 
excellent  subject,  especially  for  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast.  The  common  American 
Arbor-vitse  (Thuya  occidentalis)  provides  several 
golden  varieties,  that  called  lutea  being  the  best. 
Of  Thuya  plicata  there  is  a  variety  aurea,  and 
another,  zebrina  ;  the  latter  has  green  and 
golden-marked  shoots.  The  Chinese  Arbor  vitae 
(Thuya  orientalis)  provides  a  golden  variety 
named  aurea,  which  is  a  neat-growing  plant. 
•Tuniperus  chinensis  aurea  is  a  pretty  golden 
variety  of  the  Chinese  Juniper,  while  among 
Pines  we  get  a  golden  variety  of  the  common 
Scots  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris). 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous 
varieties  with  more  or  less  variegated  foliage, 
but  they  are  inferior  to  those  mentioned  above 
for  general  work.  Some  of  them  have  a  diseased 
appearance  and  the  golden  patches  die  out. 
Those  to  which  prominence  has  been  given  are. 
in  almost  all  cases,  strictly  golden  coloured,  and 
the  plants  present  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance, 
being,  except  in  colour,  exact  counterparts  of 
their  respective  types,  as  easy  to  cultivate 
and  growing  at  about  the  same  rate.  K. 

NEW    TREES    AND   SHRUBS. 

The   different    autumn    catalogues    are    always 
awaited  with  interest  by  lovers  of  hardy   trees 


and  shrubs,  as  some  promising  novelties  are  sure 
to  be  announced.  This  year  one  catalogue  in 
particular  contains  many  subjects  likely  to  reach 
a  high  position  in  our  gardens,  viz.,  that  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  of  Chelsea. 

Buddhia  variabilis  superba. — Yet  another  form 
of  this  Buddleia,  of  which  the  variety  veitchiana 
has  already  become  a  general  favourite.  The 
variety  superba  is  described  as  having  larger 
spikes  and  more  deeply  coloured  flowers  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  being  a  fortnight  later  in 
blooming  than  B.  variabilis  itself. 

Ckmatif:  ripens. — This  resembles  C.  montana 
in  growth  and  floriferousness,  but  the  individual 
flowers  are  much  larger,  being  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  pure  white  in 
colour  and  at  their  best  in  August. 

Ootoneaster  applanata.  —  An  exceedingly 
graceful  species  of  Cotoneaster,  which  was  given 
an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  last  autumn.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  dark 
green  above,  and  covered  underneath  with  a 
greyish  tomentura.  The  berries,  which  are 
borne  in  great  profusion,  are,  when  ripe,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour. 

Ilex  Pernyii. — A  dense-growing  and  exceed- 
ingly pretty  little  Holly  which  was  given  a  first- 
class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  as  recently  as  September  1  this  year. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  years,  but  its  intro- 
duction we  owe  to  Messrs.  Veitch.  The  berries 
are  red,  like  those  of  the  common  Holly. 

Pinus  Armandii. — This  Pine,  which  belongs 
to  the  Cembra  section,  has  been  long  known 
through  the  French  missionaries.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  first  time  it  has  been  distributed. 

Rhododendron  intricatum. — In  the  spring  of 
last  year  this  little  Rhododendron,  then  shown 
under  the  name  of  R.  nigro-punctatum,  gained 
many  admirers  and  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  a  dwarf  species  of  rather  upright  habit, 
with  a  profusion  of  trusses  of  small  lavender- 
coloured  flowers. 

Rosa  Moyesii. — A  vigorous-growing  Rose  with 
single  deep  red  flowers.  Apart  from  its  own  in- 
trinsic merit  this  species  may  prove  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  hybridist. 

Vitis  rtpens. — Another  of  the  many  ornamen- 
tal Vines  that  we  have  received  from  the  same 
source.  It  is  a  strong  grower  of  a  self-clinging 
nature.  H.  P. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

CLEANSING  GLASS  HOUSES. 

THIS  is  a  very  necessary  operation,  not 
only  because  the  general  appearance  of 
the  house  is  improved  and  more  light 
admitted  through  the  cleaner  glass, 
but  because  many  insects  hibernating 
in  corners  and  crevices  are  thereby 
destroyed.  The  materials  required  are  a  good 
scrubbing-brush,  a  syringe,  small  paint-brush  and 
bottle  of  paraflSn,  soft  soap  (lib.  is  sufficient  for 
a  small  greenhouse)  and  two  pails,  one  for  soapy, 
the  other  for  clean  water.  For  lime-washing  a 
fibre  brush  will  be  needed  (hair  or  bristle 
quickly  curl  in  hot  lime-wash)  and  one  gallon  of 
unslaked  lime 

Remove  all  plants  as  far  to  one  end  as  possible. 
Vines  that  have  lost  their  leaves  may  be  pruned. 
Creepers  covering  the  roof  should  have  their 
branches  tied  in  bundles,  or  in  the  ease  of  pliant 
climbers,  such  as  Lapagerias  and  Taesonias, 
they  may  be  rolled  up  in  rings,  beginning  at  the 
points  and  securing  them  occasionally  with  a  tie. 
All  corners  and  crevices  may  be  treated  to  a  dose 
of  paraffin  applied  with  the  paint-brush.  Next 
collect  all  old  ties  and  other  rubbish  and  destroy 
thpm  by  burning. 

Wash  from  the  top  of  the  roof  downwards. 
Commence  by  spraying  a  portion  with  hot  soapy 
water  (half  an  ounce  of  soft  soap  to  one  gallon 
of    water).       Scrub    the    woodwork    and    glass 
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systematically,  the  framework  of  the  light  first, 
afterwards    the    sash-bars,    finishing     with   the 
glass  ;  be  careful   to   leave   no  part  untouched. 
Syringe  ofif  all  the  loosened  dirt,  &e. ,  with  clear 
water,  using   considerable   force.     When  this  is 
finished,  place  the  lime  at  the  bottom  of  a  pail 
with  water  to  just  cover  it,  and  when  the  lime  is 
crumbled  or  slaked  stir  in  enough  water  to  make 
it   the   consistency   of  cream.     Scrape  or  scrub 
any  green   patches  on  the  walls  and  apply  the 
lime- wash,  carefully  working  it  into  all  holes  and 
crevices,  and  finally  clean  off  any  splashes  on 
woodwork  or  pipes  with  a  moist  rag.     Wash  the 
benches  and  renew   the  shingle  or  shell  covering 
them.     If  the  lights  can  be  opened 
and  the  house  freely  ventilated,  so 
much   the  better  ;    it  will  then  be 
ready  for  the  return  of  the  plants 
after  they,  too,  have  been  cleaned. 
When   it  is  possible  to  entirely 
remove    all    plants   and   creepers, 
insect  pests  may  be  exterminated 
by   burning  (in  a   flower-pot   over 
hot   coals)   about  half  a   pound  of        [• 
sulphur   to   every    100   cubic   feet 
of     space.       No     other    ordinary       / 
method    of    killing    insects    is    so  ^_^ 

efieotual.  J.  Comber.  ^        \ 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN 


PLANTING   ROSES  AGAINST  TREES. 

WHEN  an  amateur  is  told  to  plant 
a  Rose  to  climb  up  a  tree,  he, 
as  often  as    not,  simply  turns 
over  the  soil,  sets  out  a  Rose, 
and  is  afterwards  surprised  that 
it  barely  exists.    As  I  have  been 
successful  in    getting   Roses  to  cover  fruit  and 
other    trees,  a    few    words   on    this    interesting 
subject  may  be  welcome. 


THREE    GOOD    GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. 
Leonotis  LEONtTRUS  {Lion's  Tail). 
This    is    a    beautiful    subject    for 
autumn    and    winter ;     the   colour 
(bright  orange  scarlet)  is  such  as  is 
appreciated  by  most  people.      The 
flowers  appear    in    whorls   up  the 
stem,  and  sometimes  there  are  as 
many  as  eight  to  ten  whorls  on  a 
well -developed  growth,  and  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten   growths  ought  to 
be  secured  in  an  8-inch  pot.     The 
plants  must   be  afforded  sufficient 
heat     to    keep    the    blooms    from 
damping,  when   they  will  last  for 
four  or   five  weeks  in  good  condi- 
tion.    They  are  easily  propagated 
in  the  early  spring  from  cuttings, 
and  after  flowering  they  should  be 
out  back  similar  to  Salvias  and  the  growths  made 
from    the   base   used   as   cuttings.       A    few   old 
stools  grown  on  and  planted  out   in  the   lier- 
baceous  borders  look  well  during  August  and 
September. 

Salvia  lettcanthi  is  another  old  plant  that 
has  come  into  favour  again,  and  is  just  now 
making  a  bold  show  and  is  much  admired.  It 
has  long  spikes  of  bluish  purple  flowers,  which 
are  like  plush,  being  soft  and  covered  with  a 
down-like  substance.  These  require  similar 
treatment  to  the  Leonotis  mentioned  above,  and 
the  flowers  also  last  a  long  time. 

Thyrsacaiithiis  rutilans. — This  is  also  a  plant 
of  old  acquaintance  which  has  sprung  into 
popular  favour,  and  when  grown  well  is  exceed- 
ingly ornamental.  Its  long  trails  of  scarlet 
blooms  are  very  effective,  hanging  down  2  feet 
from  the  apex  of  the  plant.  These,  however, 
require  stove  treatment  and  should  be  propi- 
gated  annually  from  cuttings.        W.  A.  Cook. 

SOPHRO-CATTLEYA    DORIS. 

Bi-GENERic  hybrids  are  now  comparatively 
numerous  in  the  Orchid  family,  but  none  surpiss 
in  beauty  and  refinement  the  subject  of  this 
note.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the 
flowers  are  of  good  size  and  the  substance  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  while  the  vivid  orange 
scarlet  colour  is  most  enhancing,  and  is  much 
intensified  by  the  exceedingly  rich  golden  yellow 
which  suffuses  the  labellum.  It  was  shown 
before  the  Orchid  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  on  the  10th  ult. ,  by  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Woodford,  when  it  received  a 
first-class  certificate. 


Before  filling  up  the  hole  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
sink  half  a  cask  (with  the  bottom  knocked  out) 
in  the  ground.  This  will  keep  tree  roots  at  bay 
for  some  years,  giving  the  Rose  time  to  grow 
strong.  Try  and  plant  away  from  the  drip  of 
the  branches.  Very  often  the  outer  branches  of 
an  old  Cherry  or  Apple  tree  bend  to  within  5  feet 
or  6  feet  of  the  ground  ;  under  these  branches  a 
Rose  can  be  set.  the  growths  being  led  up  to  the 
boughs  by  means  of  a  post.  Roses  do  well  when 
planted  in  such  a  position,  since  they  escape  most 
of  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

When  Roses  are  thus  induced  to  ramble  over 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  old  trees  a  most 
delightful  effect  is  produced, 
and  the  method  should  be 
widely  adopted  where  old 
trees  exist  and  where  the 
soil  is  at  all  suitable  for  Roses. 
Even  where  the  natural 
ground  is  not  suitable  it  may 
be  rendered  so  by  adding  new 
xsS^i^  as  advised  above. 

•;'     X  \  AH    strong-growing    Roses 

'    \)  may    be    used     for    growing 

'  on     trees,     but     those 

of     a    slender     growth     are 


y 


perhaps,  the  best,  as  rough  winds  will  not 
break  their  subtle  shoots.  Thus  the  Ayrshire 
Roses  (Bennett's  Seedling,  Dundee  Rambler, 
Ruga,  Virginian  Rambler),  evergreen  types 
(F^licit^  Perpftue,  Flora)  and  the  wichuraiana 
hybrids  (Alberic  Barbier,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay,  Rubra,  &o. )  are  very  suit- 
able. Carmine  Pillar,  Mme.  d'Arblay,  The 
Garland,  Blush  Rambler,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Euphrosyne  and  Polyantha  grandiflora  (an  enor- 
mous grower  and,  therefore,  good  for  this 
purpose)  will  also  succeed.      E.  Teschemacher. 


THE  NEW  sophro-cattleya    DORIS.    (Natural  size.) 

We  must  remember  that  the  soil  at  the  base  of 
a  tree,  especially  if  it  is  an  old  one,  is  sure  to 
contain  roots  and  to  be  exhausted.  Therefore  a 
hole,  quite  a  yard  in  diameter  and  three  spits 
deep,  should  be  dug  about  a  foot  distant  from  the 
tree,  choosing  a  spot  that  is  not  likely  to  contain 
any  main  roi^ts.  Some  turf  should  then  be  placed 
grass  downwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
on  this  some  good  loam  mixed  with  manure, 
wood  ashes  and  a  little  bone-meal.  The  ground 
must  be  made  firm  and  the  Rose  can  be  planted 
at  once. 


ROSES  IN  THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

Many  unprofitable  plots  of  ground  are  capable 
of  being  rendered  attractive  by  naturalising 
rambling  Roses.  The  wild  garden  is  the  most 
fitting  of  all  spots  for  numbers  of  the  single  and 
semi-double  varieties  that  need  plenty  of  room 
to  attain  their  fullest  dimensions.  No  one  who 
has  ever  seen  the  beauty  of  these  Roses  when 
growing  unrestrained  and  untouched  by  the 
knife  will  desire  to  tie  them  in  closely  and  out 
away  more  than  half  their  growth  with  the 
pruuing-knife,  as  is  too  often  done.  Roses 
planted  near  old  trees  soon  send  their  shoots 
among  the  branches  until  the  whole  head  is 
covered  with  Rose  growth,  which  droops  grace- 
fully downward  on  all  sides  and  creates  a  lovely 
picture  when  smothered  in  flower. 

Where  Brambles  show  luxuriant  growth  Roses 
will  usually  do  well,  but  it  always  pays  to  give 
them  a  good  start  by  providing  them  with  a  rich 
and  deep  bed,  when  they  will  at  once  commence 
to  make  vigorous  shoots.  So  many  Roses  are 
suitable  for  the  wild  garden  thit  it  is  difficult  at 
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first  to  know  which  sorts  to  select.  When  a 
large  space  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  planter, 
almost  all  the  rambling  varieties  may  be  utilised  ; 
but  in  a  small  garden  only  a  few  of  the  most 
attractive  should  be  planted. 

Many  of  these  Roses  cover  an  immense  space 
when  perfectly  developed,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  fully  20  feet  apart.  All  climbing  Roses 
should  be  on  their  own  roots,  as  in  the  wild 
garden  constant  supervision  is  impossible,  and  it 
is  disappointing  to  find  a  plant  smothered  in  a 
mass  of  Dog  Rose  or  Manetti  suckers  which 
are  choking  and  impoverishing  it.  The  greater 
number  of  Roses  suitable  for  the  wild  garden 
are  summer-flowering  varieties,  but  some  there 
are  that  have  the  advantage  of  bearing  autumnal 
blooms.  Of  the  sempervirens  race  Ftilicite 
Perpitue,  Myrianthes  Renoneule  and  Flora  are 
among  the  best ;  while  of  the  Ayrshires  the  shell 
pink  Virginian  Rambler,  the  white  Dundee 
Rambler  and  the  blush  pink  Ruga  are  beautiful. 
The  Dawson  Rose,  with  its  dense  mass  of 
fragrant  pink  flowers  ;  Carmine  Pillar,  a  remark- 
ably strong  grower  with  rich  crimson  single 
blooms  ;  Dorothy  Perkins,  a  charming  Rose  with 
shell  pink  blooms  which  are  often  produced 
well  into  the  autumn  ;  and  Lady  Gay,  very 
similar,  are  all  eminently  adapted  to  the  wild 
garden,  as  is  Crimson  Rambler,  but  its  crude 
colouring  renders  it  undesirable. 

Most  of  these  will  become  huge  bushes  in  a 
short  time.  The  wichuraiana  Roses  are  speci- 
ally useful  for  covering  banks,  which  they  clothe 
with  a  veil  of  glossy  foliage  spangled  with 
blooms  at  flowering  time.  Jersey  Beauty  is 
probably  the  most  rampant  grower  of  all  Roses 
and  will  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions.  Rosa 
multiflora  simplex  is  a  lovely  sight  if  trained  to 
a  post  12  feet  or  so  in  height,  when  its  long 
shoots  arch  over  gracefully  and  fall  almost  to 
the  ground  on  all  sides,  the  plant  presenting  a 
beautiful  picture  when  it  is  transformed  to  a 
sheet  of  white  in  summer.  The  Austrian  Yellow 
and  Austrian  Copper,  with  their  wondrous 
colouring,  must  on  no  account  be  omitted, 
but  the  Roses  named  are  but  a  tithe  of  those 
that  might  be  employed  to  beautify  the  wild 
garden.  S.  W.  Fitzhereert. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 


VIOLAS  FOR  EXHIBITION  AND  HOW 
TO  GROW  THEM. 

THE    ever-inereasing  popularity  of  the 
Viola   or    Tufted   Pansy,   either   for 
bedding  or  exhibition  purposes,  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  those  who 
have   done    much   to   improve   these 
beautiful   flowers  ;  but   it    is    to    be 
regretted  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to  its 
cultivation  by  the  gardening  journals — at  least, 
from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view — and  it  is  from  i 
the  standpoint    of  an   exhibitor  that  these    few 
notes     are    penned.       Violas    are     pre-eminent  [ 
for  bedding  purposes,  blooming  as  they  do  from 
early  spring  until  late  autumn.     With  ordinary 
care  and  cultivation  they  are  a  mass  of  colour,  | 
while   for  table  decoration  they  are  equally  as  ' 
good  as  many  better-known  flowers.     No  garden 
can  be  complete  without  its  bed   or  border   of 
Violas,    and,    pel  haps,    to   the    amateur    a    few 
cultural  hints  may  be  of  service. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  Viola  thrives  equally 
in   a   sunny  position  or  in  the  shade ;    but  ray 
experience  is  that  a  cool  spot  shaded  from  the  I 
heat  of    the   noonday   sun   and   free    from    ex-  I 
posure  to  the  wind  is  an  ideal  situation  for  the  | 
plants,  exposure  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  having 
a    detrimental    effect    upon    them,    the    blooms 
rarely  approaching  the  size  obtainable  from  plants 
placed  in  the  shade. 

In  the  autumn  or  early  winter  ground  should 
be  well  dug  and  left  to  the  influence  of  the 
frost,  and  in  January  a  good  dressing  of  lime 
applied  to  the  soil  is  advisable,  for  after  a  top- 
dressing  of  lime  Violas  have  to  me  yielded  better 
results  in  the  following  summer.  In  March 
manure  is  trenched  into  the  soil  1  foot  below  the 
surface  and  well  trodden  down.  In  April  the 
plants  are  removed  to  their  permanent  quarters, 
and  here  the  gardener  will  find  that  a  little  extra 
trouble  will  repay  hira.  A  compost  comprising 
loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  with  the 
addition  of  half  the  quantity  of  sand,  should  be 
procured.     A  hole  should  be  made  with  a  trowel 
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and  the  plants  deposited.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  deep  planting.  Afterwards  the  surface 
of  the  bed  should  be  kept  open  by  means  of  a  hoe 
or  fork. 

The  Viola  is  a  gross  feeder  and  may  be  wel 
dosed  with  liquid  manure  after  the  usual  water- 
ing ;  but  the  application  of  nitrates  so  often 
recommended  should  not  be  countenanced,  inas- 
much as  these  produce  straggling  plants,  while 
the  bloom  soon  loses  its  lustre,  and  when  cut  and 
placed  in  water  is  quickly  dead.  In  July  a  top- 
dressing  of  leaf-mould  or  old  and  well-broken 
stable  manure  can  be  given,  though  liquid  manure 
given  once  a  week  is  preferable.  From  time  to 
time  the  old  growths  may  with  advantage 
be  removed,  though  it  is  not  advisable  to  so 
deplete  the  plant  as  to  leave  only  tender  shoots, 
which  take  time  to  mature  and  bloom. 

For  those  preparing  blooms  for  exhibition  it  is 
the  practice  to  remove  practically  every  flower 
before  it  reaches  maturity,  and  in  the  gardens  of 
some  exhibitors  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  plants 
and  not  a  single  bloom.  The  flowers  are  care- 
fully removed  until  a  short  time  prior  to  a  show, 
and  then  the  plants  are  allowed  to  bloom.  This 
may  be  a  good  practice  ;  but  personally  I  have 
found  better  results  to  be  obtained  by  ceasing-  to 
feed  with  liquid  manure  until  a  month  before  a 
show,  and  then  to  allow  the  blooms  to  develop. 
The  recommendation  to  disbud  up  to  ten  or 
fourteen  days  from  a  given  date  has  often 
resulted  in  few  blooms  to  select  from. 

It  is  essential  in  preparing  flowers  for  exhibi- 
tion that  they  should  be  sheltered  from  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  rain,  and  for  this  purpose 
sashes  or  garden  lights  should  be  placed  at  the 
height  of  18  inches  over  the  bed.  If  sashes  are 
not  procurable,  strips  of  calico  or  muslin  fastened 
to  Bamboo  rods  will  answer  ihe  purpose,  though 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  cover  to  fall 
inwards  and  so  touch  the  blooms. 

In  September  or  October  cuttings  eau  be 
removed  from  the  plants  and  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  or  wall,  and  in 
a  sandy  soil  it  will  be  found  that  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  rearing  as  many  plants 
as  may  be  desired.  Of  course,  the  shelter 
given  by  a  garden  frame  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  loss  of  cuttings,  but 
~  -  ■i  the  average  English  winter  is 
not  too  severe  for  the  Viola,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
best  plants  are  those  that  have 
withstood  the  frosts. 

In  the  selection  of  suitable  varie- 
ties to  grow,  the  amateur  should 
be  careful  to  procure  the  best  plants 
and  to  ignore  the  cheap  rubbish 
dumped  on  the  market,  which, 
when  seeded  a  second  time, 
revert  back  to  the  wild  variety. 
Plants  in  named  varieties  can 
now  be  procured  so  cheaply 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  candle  to 
obtain  inferior  stocks.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  not  to  procure  the 
varieties  which  throw  up  thin 
papery  blooms,  but  rather  those 
with  clean-out  petals  and  bold, 
distinct  eyes.  The  following  list 
of  varieties  may  be  of  assistance  : 

Whites. — Mrs.  H.  Pearce,  rayless, 
with  yellow  eye  ;  Bethea,  lightly 
rayed,  huge  size,  and  for  all  round 
purposes  easily  the  best  white  ; 
and  Duchess  of  York,  similar  to 
Bethea,  but  not  the  same  vigorous 
habit. 

Yellows. — Isolde  is  pre-eminent 
among  the  j'ellows,  a  strong  grower 
and  a  perfect  flower  ;  General 
Baden-Powell,  a  deeper  yellow  of 
immense  size,  but  liable  to 
"wrinkle";  William  Lockwood, 
another  grand  yellow,  but  needs 
careful  cultivation  to  reach  perfec- 
tion ;  and  Rose  Noble,  a  deep  orange 
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yellow,  but  does  not  attain  the  size  of  the  first- 
named  yellow. 

Creams. — Lady  Knox,  undoubtedly  the  finest 
self  Viola  ever  raised,  is  perhaps  the  most 
refined  flower  extant,  and  the  raiser's  description 
is  not  overdrawn  ;  Mrs.  V.  W.  Bertram,  another 
cream,  rayed,  a  massive  bloom  ;  and  Mary  Burnie, 
a  huge  creamy  white  Viola,  tipped  with  helio- 
trope. 

Purples. — Sir  .James  Knox,  the  best  of  its 
class  ;  Malcolm  Carmichael,  a  striking  colour, 
though  hardly  a  self,  still  a  pretty  bloom  ;  Bailie 
Watt,  deep  colour,  shading  somewhat  lighter 
towards  the  top  petals  ;  Hugh  Reid,  another 
grand  flower  and  should  be  in  every  collection  ; 
and  Crossie  Robertson,  for  colour  and  form  one 
of  the  finest  Violas  in  cultivation. 

Crimsons. — Crimson  Beauty,  a  large  flower  of 
perfect  habit  and  a  constant  bloomer ;  Mrs.  S. 
Mitchell,  rich  colour,  top  and 
Ijottom  petals  streaked  magenta  ; 
and  Henry  Almond,  another  fine 
flower,  perhaps  the  largest  of  its 
class. 

White  Grounds.  — Mrs.  George 
Paterson,  a  magnificent  flower  of 
great  beauty,  makes  a  fine  spray  ; 
Jeannie  Peattie,  a  fine  variety 
with  dark  border ;  Efiie,  a  fancy, 
makes  a  delightful  spray  ;  and 
Neidpath  Castle,  heavily  rayed, 
but  otherwise  a  perfect  flower. 

There  are  numerous  older 
varieties  which  have  yet  to  be 
improved  upon,  viz.,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  best  all-round  Viola 
in  existence  ;  Ethel,  fawn,  an 
improvement  on  the  older  J.  C. 
Erskine ;  Lady  Grant,  slightly 
rayed  white,  edged  bluish  purple, 
has  sported  badly  this  season ; 
Minnie  .J.  OUar,  described  cor- 
rectly as  one  of  the  old  champions 
and  still  is  hard  to  beat  ;  Mrs.  C. 
M'Phail,  rosy  heliotrope,  a  con- 
stant bloomer  but  of  straggling 
habit  ;  Kate  Houston,  white 
ground,  belted  with  mauve  ;  Mrs. 
Chichester,  white,  flaked  with 
purple  ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rowlands, 
rose,  poor  habit  ;  Ada  Jane, 
marbled  lavender,  comes  in  poor 
form  in  the  spring  but  is  indis- 
pensable for  exhibition  ;  Maggie 
Currie,  another  rose  ground  ; 
James  Pilling,  white  ground, 
edged  lavender,  a  leading  variety  ; 
Kate  Cochrane,  crimson  purple  ; 
and  Mrs.  T.  AUardyce,  light 
mauve,  a  flower  of  great  size  and 
beauty. 

From  the  above  list  the  amateur 
should  be  able  to  procure  a  good 
selection  ;  but  as  the  best  dozen 
varieties  I  would  give  Lady 
Knox,  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mrs.  H. 
Pearee,  Sir  James  Knox,  Mrs. 
(Jeorge  Paterson,  Jeannie  Peattie,  Isolde,  Ethel, 
Effie,  Minnie  J.  Ollar,  Mrs.  M'Ph'iil  and  Malcolm 
Carmichael.  W.  C. 

THE  BEST  FIFTY  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 
As  a  lover  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  writer  has 
often  wondered  what  he  would  grow  if  his  border 
capacity  would  accommodate,  say,  only  fifty 
varieties  or  patches,  which  must  be  the  case  in 
many  small  gardens.  At  this  period  of  the  year, 
when  attention  is  turned  to  the  making  and 
renovating  of  herbaceous  borders,  it  may  be  of 
interest  and  a  help  to  those  intending  to  devote 
space  to  this  most  delightful  phase  of  gardening, 
and  who  have  not  the  room  for  a  large  collection 
but  are  desirous  of  having  the  aristocrats  of 
the  hardy  plant  kingdom,  to  see  the  list  that 
was,  after   much    thought,  decided  on.     In   its 


compilation  the  points  that  have  been  taken  into  best  fifty  perennials,  as  with  the  quantity  so 
consideration  are  beauty  and  duration  of  both  I  limited  many  really  fine  things  must  perforce  be 
bloom  and  foliage,  diversity  of  habit  and  ease  of  I  left  out ;  but  the  formation  of  a  list  might  be  a 

source  of  interest  to  devotees  of  hardy  plants 
during  the  long  winter  evenings  when  the  flowers 
are  no  longer  with  us. 

The  following  are  my  selections  :  Anchusa 
italica  Dropmore  variety,  Alstrcemeria  chilensis, 
Aconitum  Napellus  Spark's  variety,  Achillea 
Ptarmioa      The       Pearl,      Anemone       japonica 


cultivation.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  a 
predominance  of  any  one  colour,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  ha\e  the  various  shades  fairly 
represented. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  Lychnis 
coronaria     Walkeri,     Papaver      nudicaule    and 

Verbascum  olympieum  three  species  are  included  „ 

which  cannot  truly  be  classed  as  perennials,  but  ,  Queen  Charlotte,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  Aquilegia 
owing  to  their  habit  of  freely  reproducing  them-  '  hybrids,  Astilbe  Davidii,  Bocoonia  cordata, 
selves  they  may,  for  garden  purposes,  be  so  Campanula  eeltidifolia  elegans,  C.  turbinata 
dubbed.  If  Glaucium  flavum  tricolor  did  the  Isabel,  Centrantlius  coccineus.  Chrysanthemum 
same,  as  is  the  case  with  its  near  relative  of  the  maximum  Robinsonii,  Coronilla  varia,  Cimicifufa 
same  name  less  the  tricolor,  it  would  be  included  americana.  Delphinium  hybrids,  Echinops  Ritro, 
in  my  list,  but  beyond  experiencing  its  remark-  !  Erigeron  macranthus,  Eryngium  amethystinum, 
able  beauty  for  practically  a  whole  summer  I  Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Galega  Hartlandii,  Geum 
have    had     no     experience     of     it.       With    us    cocciiieum     flore-pleno,     Gypsophila    pan'iculata 

flore  -  pleno,  Helenium  pumilum 
magnificum,  Helianthus  Miss 
Mellish,  Hemerocallis  Kwanso 
foliis  variegatis,  Heuchera  bri- 
zoides  gracillima,  Iris  germanica 
Purple  King,  Kniphofia  corallina, 
Lilium  croceum,  L.  candidum, 
Linaria  repens  alba,  Linum 
narbonense,  Lupinus  polyphyllus 
bicolor.  Lychnis  coronaria 
Walkeri,  Lythrum  Salicaria 
roseum  superbum,  Monarda 
didyma  Cambridge  Scarlet, 
CEnothera  missouriensis,  Pfeony 
double  white  Chinese,  Papaver 
orientale,  P.  nudicaule,  Phlox 
Sylphide,  Pyrethrum  hybrids, 
Salvia  Selarea,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Sedum  spectabile  atrorubrum, 
Senecio  Clivorum,  Spira?a  ulmaria 
aurea,  Statiee  latifolia  and 
Verbascum  olympieum. 

J.  Reynolds  Hole. 
Balderton,  Newark. 
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Verbascum  olympieum  is  rather  variable,  the 
great  flower-spikes  being  sometimes  of  a  rather 
straggling  nature,  but  a  really  well-shaped 
specimen  is  second  to  nothing.  Spiraea  ulmaria 
aurea  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  generally 
grown,  but  a  group  of  it  on  a  border  at  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  York  nursery  was  a  striking  sight 
early  in  .June,  the  foliage  being  of  the  most 
brilliant  yellow.  If  the  soil  were  too  light  and 
the  position  too  hot  for  Astilbe  Davidii  to 
succeed.  Aster  Araellus  Riverslea  Beauty  might 
be  substituted  for  it ;  but  before  eliminating  such 
a  grand  thing  every  effort  should  be  made,  and 
in  Mr.  Prichard's  nurseries  at  P„iverslea  it 
succeeds  admirably  on  the  open  border. 

By  dividing  Lythrum  roseum  superbum  into 
small  pieces  each  autumn  we  get  excellent  results, 
the  difference  between  plants  so  treated  and 
others  left  for  two  years  being  quite  marked. 
Probably  no  two  gardeners  would  agree  as  to  the 


IRIS  STYLOSA. 
Although  this  plant  is  quite 
hardy  its  flowers  are  so  delicate, 
and,  blooming  as  it  does  in  mid- 
winter, some  means  should  be 
devised  to  throw  off  heavy  rains 
and  snow.  The  flowers  are  gene- 
rally hidden  in  its  large,  grassy 
foliage,  so  much  so  as  to  escape 
the  notice  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  its  habits.  Its 
flowers  are  a  lovely  sky  blue  and 
fragrant,  equal  to  some  of  the 
stove  Orchids.  This  Iris  is 
happiest  planted  in  a  single  row 
quite  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall. 
'The  low  walls  of  vineries  afford  a 
capital  position  for  it.  The  border 
should  be  slightly  raised  above 
the  surrounding  level,  the  soil 
light  and  well  drained.  Give  no 
manure.  Endeavour  to  encourage 
a  dwarf,  well-ripened  growth,  conditions  that 
tend  to  its  profuse  flowering.  In  such  a  position 
as  described,  a  few  short  lights  over  the  plants 
will  afford  the  necessary  protection,  and  good 
flowers  may  be  picked  at  intervals  for  some  weeks. 

LIMNANTHES     DOUGLASII    AS     AN 
EDGING    PLANT. 

If  a  bold  edging  is  wanted  to  a  long  border,  this 
showy  annual  should  certainly  be  used.  The 
plants  in  the  accompanying  illustration  were  set 
out  quite  18  inches  apart  in  the  autumn,  and 
during  June  made  a  fine  display.  L  Douglasii  is, 
perhaps,  the  hardiest  of  all  garden  annuals.  Frosts 
and  wet  never  kill  it,  even  when  it  is  moved  in 
midwinter.  It  reproduces  itself  freely  from  self- 
sown  seed  and  will  do  well  anywhere,  being  a 
good  subject  for  slug-infested  gardens,  since  these 
pests  do  not  touch  it.  E.  Teschemacher. 
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GARDEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN.— Grape  Vines 
under  glass  should  be  pruned  now, 
beginning  with  the  earliest.  Cut  back 
the  lateral  growths  to  a  good  plump 
eye  near  to  their  base.  Shoots  that 
have  not  borne  well  should  be  cut 
back  to  about  4  inches  to  6  inches,  securing  these 
to  the  main  stem  by  drawing  them  to  the  side  of 
the  latter.  Brown  scale  or  American  blight  is  a 
source  of  trouble  to  many  hardy  fruit  trees.  An 
excellent  remedy  is  to  apply  a  strong  solution  of 
soft  soap  or  Sunlight  soap,  using  3oz.  of  either 
substance  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Later  on,  when 
the  buds  begin  to  move,  apply  the  same  solution 
but  at  half  the  previous  strength.  A  free  dusting 
of  slaked  lime  in  the  early  morning  is  another 
remedy  for  the  same  pests. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. — I  am  lifting  for  winter 
supplies  healthy  roots  of  Mint.  These  are  being 
placed  in  rather  shallow  boxes  and  covered  with 
soil.  Subsequently  they  are  placed  on  the 
greenhouse  bench,  where  the  more  genial  atmo 
spheric  conditions  promote  quick  growth  and 
ensure  supplies  from  January  onwards.  Collect 
and  put  in  heaps  all  vegetable  refuse,  such  as 
weeds,  haulm,  leaves  and  similar  accumulations. 
There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for 
doing  this  work.  Add  to  this  matter,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  its  bulk,  quicklime,  turning 
over  the  heap  to  ensure  an  even  distribution  of 
the  constituents.  Materials  that  will  burn,  such 
as  old  Pea-sticks,  Cabbage-stalks,  tree-prunings, 
&c.,  should  be  burnt  and  the  ashe^  stored  for 
future  use. 

The  Hardy  Flower  Oarden. — The  beauty  of 
Christmas  Roses  may  be  preserved  by  affording 
the  plants  some  protection.  There  are  several 
means  of  doing  this.  Old  frame-lights,  window- 
mshes,  bell-glasses  and  sheets  of  glass  held 
in  position  by  any  device  that  may  suggest  itself 
to  the  grower  may  be  utilised  for  protecting 
the  flowers  from  rain  and  smuts  at  this  period. 
The  last  of  the  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  are 
long  past  their  best,  and  should  therefore  be  cut 
down  forthwith.  Give  the  roots  a  mulching 
with  thoroughly  well-rotted  manure,  as  this 
(iroteots  the  old  stools  through  the  winter. 

The  (treenhouae  and  Conservatory. — To  assist 
in  making  a  pleasing  appearance  in  these  struc- 


tures, I  am  potting  up  successional  batches  of 
Lilies  of  the  Valley.  The  stately  Spirajas,  too, 
should  receive  similar  attention,  as  their  early 
display  is  always  much   valued.     The  beautiful 


temperature  of  the  material  is  an  all-important 
item.  It  is  equally  important  with  Seakale 
at  this  early  period.  To  have  Seakale  at 
Christmas  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  roots 


Deutzia  gracilis,  so  easily  grown,  together  with  rather  more  heat  than  Mushrooms  during  the 
a  few  Azalea  mollis  will  soon  yield  a  welcome  j  forcing  period.  Those  who  have  Seakale  in  their 
display  of  blooms  if  placed  under  glass  where  gardens  may  lift  their  own  roots  for  forcing 
the  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  anything  '  purposes.  It  is  usual  to  lift  one  year  old  roots 
between  55°  and  60°.     Cyclamens  are  always  a  |  that   have  been  specially   grown   for  this  pur- 


welcome  feature  in  midwinter  and  rather  later, 
but  need  careful  culture  just  now.  Rap  the  pot 
with  the  knuckles  to  ascertain  whether  the  soil 
is  dry  or  not  ;  do  not  be  deceived  by  appearances. 

The  Window  Garden. — The  use  of  tepid  water 
for  watering  the  plants  at  this  period  is 
essential  to  thsir  well-being.  Foliage  plants 
should  be  periodically  sponged  to  remove  dust 
from  the  leaves  and  thus  improve  their  health  and 
appearance.  Bulbs  that  have  made  a  fair 
amount  of  growth  may  now 
be  removed  from  the  plunging 
material  and  stood  in  the 
window.  For  some  years 
past  I  have  used  pretty  little 
bush  Ivies  for  the  window- 
box  ;  they  are  very  hardy  and 
always  interesting. 


The  Cold  Frames. — My  con- 
cern for  the  moment  is  the 
careful  overlooking  of  Car- 
nations and  Auriculas.  When 
maintained  in  conditions  that 
are  somewhat  close  there  is 
always  a  tendency  for  green 
fly  to  infest  the  plants.  For 
this  reason  watering  and  free 
ventilation  are  items  of 
culture  that  are  carefully 
observed.  On  fine  days,  too, 
Violets  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  an  abundant 
air  -  giving.  In  anticipation 
of  sevsre  weather,  I  always 
have  in  readiness  a  supply 
of  mats  and  long  litter  with 
up  the  frames. 


pose,  placing  these  thickly  in  boxes  or  large 
pots,  with  the  crowns  just  level  with  the  surface 
soil,  which  should  be  just  below  the  edges  of  the 
boxes  or  pots.  Those  who  do  not  possess  roots 
must  perforce  purchase  what  they  require  from 
their  nurseryman.  These  supplies  are  always 
available,  and  special  measures  are  taken  to  raise 
suitable  roots  for  the  purpose.  The  roots  are  not 
at  all  expensive,  and  a  dozen  strong  and  sturdy- 
looking  specimens  may  be  obtained  for  the  sum 
of  2s.  or  thereabouts.     We  have  reproduced  in 


-THREE  ROOTS   PLAXTED   IN    A   LARGE   POT  READY    FOK    FORCING. 


which   to   cover 
D.  B.  C. 


[. — 8BAKALE    ROOTS    WHICH    HAVE    BEEN    LUTED    FROM    BEDS 
THE   OPEN  AND   HAD   THEIR  THONO-LTKE   ROOTS  REMOVED. 


EASY  METHODS  OF  FORCING  SEAKALE. 

This  is  one  of  the  choicer  vegetables  that  few 
beginners   ever   think   of   trying    to   deal   with. 
Many  possibly  regard  it  as  a 
subject     quite     outside     the 
region  of  their  own  skill,  but 
1  such  an  idea  should  never  be 

allowed  to  prevail.  For  this 
reason  the  notes  in  the  present 
instance  are  written  in  the 
hope  that  wrong  impressions 
may  be  removed,  and,  by  a 
series  of  photographic  illus- 
trations, the  culture  of  this 
excellent  vegetable  may  be 
made  quite  clear. 

In  the  present  instance  we 
propose  to  deal  with  Seakale 
for  forcing,  pure  and  simple. 
There  are  several  methods  in 
which  this  forcing  may  be 
done,  and  we  will  deal  with 
those  that  are  of  the  simplest 
and  that  with  ordinary  appli- 
cation and  care  a  beginner 
may  succeed  with.  In  an 
earlier  issue  we  gave  instruc- 
tions how  to  prepare  Mush- 
room -  beds  outdoors,  from 
which    it    will     be    gathered 


Fig.  1  three  typical  Seakale  roots  such  as  may  be 
purchased  for  forcing.  From  their  appearance  it 
will  be  quite  apparent  that  the  long,  thong-like 
roots  peculiar  to  this  subject  have  been  removed. 
They  have  been  detached  with  a  sharp  knife  from 
the  main  root  and  retained  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  new  plantation  outdoors.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  the  large  roots  is  a  question  that 
naturally  arises  from  the  beginner.  We  would 
suggest  that  care  be  observed  in  the  first  case, 
and  that  culture  be  of  an  experimental  kind. 
Raise  a  few  plants  in  large  pots  or  deep  boxes  in 
the  first  instance  and  see  how  the  plan  succeeds. 
Pots  10  inches  in  diameter  and  others  of  lesser 
dimensions  may  be  utilised.  In  these  receptacles 
there  may  be  placed  three,  four  or  five  roots. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  have  repro- 
duced in  Fig.  2  three  roots  adjusted  in  position 
in  a  large  pot.  Here  it  will  be  observed  the 
crowns  are  just  level  with  the  surface  soil  and 
the  latter  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  When 
completed  water  in  and  cover  with  a  pot  of  the 
same  size,  placed  in  an  inverted  position  over  the 
other.  Those  who  have  a  greenhouse  may  place 
the  pots  under  the  staging,  where  a  genial  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained.  Readers  not 
possessing  a  glass  structure  may  with  almost 
equal  success  stand  the  pots  in  a  warm  cellar, 
where  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  dark. 

Those  who  desire  to  raise  a  larger  quantity  of 
Seakale  at  this  period  may  accomplish  this  very 
successfully  by  utilising  deep  boxes  and  planting 
thickly  in  these.  The  boxes  must  be  deep,  fully 
9  inches  to  10  inches  being  essential  if  the  roots 
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3. — SBAKALB  KOOTS  PLANTED  IN  A  LARUE,   DEEP 
BOX    READY    FOR    FORCING. 

are  to  do  well.  Arrange  the  roots  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  that  seen  in  Fig.  3.  Here 
we  have  planted  two  rows  to  show  the  method 
of  arrangement,  which  should  be  done  so  that  the 
roots  alternate  in  the  rows.  In  this  way  the 
plants  do  better  and  ample  space  is  allowed  for 
the  development  of  the  growths.  Another  b;x 
of  similar  dimensions  should  be  acquired,  and 
after  the  one  containing  the  roots  has  been  placed 
near  to  or  over  the  hot-water  pipes  running  under 
the  greenhouse  staging  this  second  box  should 
be  placed  over  the  other  as  a  covering.  Seakale 
to  be  forced  satisfactorily  must  be  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  this  should  be  seen  to  from  the  first. 
Water  in  the  roots  in  the  first  instance,  and 
inspect  the  boxes,  &c. ,  from  time  to  time,  always 
maintaining  the  soil  in  a  moistened  condition. 
In  Fig.  4  we  give  an  illustration  of  how  to  force 
Seakale  in  the  open  ground.  Here  there  are 
three  crowns  growing  in  the  open  which  may  be 
forced  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  flower-pot  in 
the  photograph  is  used  to  cover  the  crowns,  which 
it  does  adequately  and  well.  This  in  turn  is 
covered  with  manure  litter  and  leaves,  which  will 
maintain  a  suitable  temperature  to  force  the 
roots  into  growth.  As  far  as  possible  maintain 
an  even  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°.  This  is 
not  difficult,  as  a  fresh  covering  with  manure 
litter  invariably  accomplishes  this  end.  Special 
Seakale  pots  are  made  with  movable  tops  for 
inspection  purposes,  but  tubs,  barrels,  boxes  and 
pots  may  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

WINTER  WORK  IN  THE  OUTDOOR 
GARDEN. 
DcBiNO  the  short,  dull  days  of  winter  the  ama- 
teur, and  occasionally  the  gardener,  are  apt  to  let 
work  in  the  outdoor  department  slide  or  even 
overlook  it  altogether,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  busy  days  of  early  spring  rapidly  approach, 
as  they  are  wont  to  do,  many  tasks  are  found 
undone  which  might  with  advantage  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  slack  winter  period.  In 
a  well-regulated  garden  there  will  always  be 
plenty  to  do  in  connexion  with  the  outdoor 
depirlment  during  the  winter,  and  a  reminder 
of  a  few  tasks  may  be  of  assistance  to  readers. 
Where  shrublieries  have  not  been  tidied  these 
may  be  attended  to  during  open  weather.  Any 
shrubs  which  have  overgrown  their  bounds  may 
have  some  of  their  longest  and  oldest  branches 
entirely  removed  (except  those  which  flower  in 
the  spring  on  wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth, 
which  should,  of  course,  be  pruned  immediately 
after  flowering),  and  in  the  case  of  commonplace 
subjects  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  entirely 
reniove  them  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
choicer  plants.  All  dead  wood  will  also  need 
removing.  After  this  all  leaves  and  annual  weeds 
may    be   raked   or    hoed   into    the    more    open 


spaces  and  there  buried,  throwing  some  of  the 
clean  soil  taken  from  the  trenches  made  for  this 
purpose  over  the  roots  of  the  shrubs.  Where  a 
specimen  has  not  made  satisfactory  growth 
during  the  past  season,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  the  soil  over  its  roots  a  6-inch-thick  coating 
of  well-decayed  manure. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  digging  and  trenching 
operations  will  be  in  full  swing,  and  both  here 
and  in  the  fruit  garden  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  frosty  weather  to  wheel  manure  into 
the  desired  positions  so  that  it  will  be  ready 
for  use  immediately  the  weather  breaks.  When 
the  soil  is  so  wet  that  it  is  unadvisable  to  tread 
upon  it,  the  work  of  renewing  or  revarnishing 
labels  may  well  be  attended  to,  and  scakes  also 
should  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  any  old 
ones  that  need  it,  as  well  as  new  ones,  given  a 
good  coat  of  green  paint.  Tools  also  may  be 
given  attention,  such  as  hoes,  shears  and  other 
simple  cutting  implements  usually  requiring 
grinding  or  sharpening  in  some  other  way. 

Draining  plots  which  are  too  wet  is  another 
eminently  winter  operation  in  the  outdoor 
garden,  and  one  which  is  easily  capable  of  pro- 
ducing very  good  results  if  properly  carried  out. 
Undoubtedly  pipe-drains  are  much  the  best,  and 
these  should  be  laid  at  least  18  inches,  or,  better 
still,  2  feet  below  the  surface,  so  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  their  being  disturbed  by  digging  or 
trenching  operations.  Of  course,  a  suitable  outlet 
for  the  drain  must  be  chosen  before  the  work  is 
commenced,  and  this  should,  if  possible,  be  at 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  plot  which  it  is 
intended  to  drain. 

Carriage  drives  and  walks  of  all  sorts  may  be 
formed  or  old  ones  renovated  during  the  winter, 
but  it  is  well  to  defer  giving  the  final  coating  of 
fine  gravel  until  March,  as  then  it  will  last  clean 
and  bright  all  through  the  summer.  Boundary 
hedges,  too,  will  possibly  need  attention,  and 
any  trimming  or  stopping  of  gaps  needed  should 
be  attended  to  without  delay.  Then  Pea  and 
Runner  Bean  stakes  may  well  be  trimmed  and 
sharpened  and  tied  into  bundles  of  various 
lengths,  so  that  when  they  are  required  they  can 
be  obtained  at  a  moment's  notice.  Nothing  is 
more  annoying  than  having  to  stop  and  trim 
Pea-stakes  when  they  are  required,  as  work 
is  always  very  pressing  at  that  particular  period 
in  all  gardens. 


4.— FOKCING  SEAKALE  OUTDOORS.  THE  POT  IS 
PLACED  OVER  THE  THREE  CROWNS  SHOWN 
AND  THEN  COVERED  THICKLY  WITH 
LEAVES   OR   MANURE. 


THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 


Planting  Hedges.— Where,  as  is  unfortunately 
the  case  in  vast  numbers  of  town  streets,  the 
houses  have  only  small  forecourts  in  front  of 
them,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  forming  and  planting  beds,  and 
if  it  were  possible,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  flowers  and  plants  would  be  stolen. 
There  is,  however,  usually  sufficient  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  hedge,  and  such 
should  always  be  planted,  for  it  will  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  house  and  the  road 
to  a  very  great  extent.  I  am  familiar  with 
several  London  streets  in  which  all  the  house- 
holders strive  in  friendly  rivalry  to  have  the  best 
hedge,  and  it  is  surprising  how  excellent  an 
impression  is  created  in  one's  mind  as  one  passes 
along. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  ordinary 
Privet  is  the  best  plant  to  choose  ;  the  golden 
form  is  bright  and  attractive  in  summer,  but  it 
has  a  dull,  dirty  aspect  in  the  winter  which  is 
never  apparent  in  the  green.  Euonymus  is 
sometimes  utilised,  and  as  long  as  the  small 
Ermine  moth  caterpillar  keeps  away  all  is  well ; 
but  when  this  pest  descends  in  hordes  upon  the 
plants  one  may  say  farewell  to  brightness  and 
beauty  for  some  time,  for  the  stems  will  be 
quite  defoliated.  Of  course,  the  pest  can  be 
destroyed,  but  it  is  certainly  much  easier  to  say 
it  than  to  do  it. 

Whatever  is  chosen  must  be  prepared  for  in 
the  same  thorough  manner.  In  practically  all 
instances  planting  will  have  to  be  done  beneath 
the  shelter  of  the  front  wall,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  soil  will  be  poor  ;  therefore,  let  it  be  dug 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet,  and  with  the  lower 
soil  mix  a  heavy  dressing  of  rotted  manure,  while 
with  the  top  soil  should  be  incorporated  some 
refuse  manure,  such  as  that  from  a  hot  bed. 
In  planting,  the  mould  must  be  made  very  firm 
about  the  roots,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  in,  water 
should  be  applied  in  large  quantities  and  must 
be  given  again  at  frequent  subsequent  intervals, 
for  the  bricks  will  suck  much  of  it  from  the 
ground,  and  the  plants  will  not  flourish  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  quite  dry.  In  the  spring  the  appli- 
cations of  water  may  be  supplemented  with  a 
little  weak  liquid  manure,  but  this  must  be  used 
with  care,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  too 
gross  a  habit  of  growth  in  the  plants. 

Hoeing  Borders. — The  surface  soil  of  all  the 
borders  in  the  garden  should  be  kept  hoed  over 
frequently  during  the  winter  months,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  soil  is  not  frozen  hard.  It  is 
not  that  weeds  grow  in  this  season  ;  even  they 
have  to  take  a  rest  sometimes,  but  the  persistent 
loosening  does  a  substantial  amount  of  good  by 
admitting  unlimited  supplies  of  fresh  air,  thus 
keeping  the  ground  far  sweeter  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

Indian  Azaleas. — These  are  among  the  most 
delightful  of  all  plants  for  the  room,  conservatory 
and  greenhouse  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  they  are  neither  difficult  nor  expensive 
to  procure.  It  is  true  that  the  plants  are  not 
such  as  one  would  recommend  the  town  gardener 
to  grow  on  from  the  young  state,  as  they  demand 
pure  air  and  a  considerable  amount  of  care  in 
management ;  but  thousands  are  annually  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  Belgium  upon  which  the 
buds  are  already  set,  and  it;  is  these  that  the 
amateur  should  purchase.  They  are  almost  in- 
variably gron  n  on  short  legs  and  their  compact 
heads  will  be  set  with  hundreds  of  buds.  As 
soon  as  they  arrive  they  should  be  placed  in  pots 
only  slightly  larger  than  those  previously 
occupied,  and  the  ball  must  be  surrounded  with 
a  compost  of  loam,  peat  and  sharp  sand  ;  this 
must  be  made  very  firm,  or  the  wat>-r  given  will 
run  through  it  instiad  of  passing  through  the 
inner  ball  and  roots.  The  utmost  care  should  bo 
exercised  in  watering  at  all  times,  as  either  too 
much  or  too  little  will  be  followed  by  the  casting 
of  many  of  the  buds.  Horace  J.  Wright. 
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Plakts  Under  Glass. 

NOW  that  Chrysanthemums  are  on  the 
wane,  other  flowers  will  be  needed 
to  keep  up  the  gay  aspect  of  the 
conservatory.  It  my  notes  have 
been  followed,  there  will  be  a  good 
show  now  of  Begonias  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  Mrs.  Heal,  &e. ,  and 
Primulas  in  quantity.  These  should  be  kept  in 
light  positions  and  in  fairly  dry  quarters,  when 
they  will  continue  to  flower  for  a  long  time. 

Lily  of  the  ]'aUey,  Spiraeas,  Roman  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissi  will  be  making  a  good  show  now, 
and  in  warm  houses  the  Poinsettia  and  Plumbago 
rosea  are  at  their  best.  In  addition  to  these 
there  should  be  plenty  of  Calanthes,  Cypri- 
pediums  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Great  care  is 
needed  to  keep  these  free  from  aphides,  and  if  a 
plant  is  allowed  to  become  too  dry  it  will  soon 
develop  some  pests  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
look  over  them  very  carefully  every  day  and 
water  those  plants  well  that  require  it,  leaving 
nothing  to  chance. 

Freesias. — A  good  batch  of  these  should  be 
introduced  into  heat  now  if  they  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots.  They  will  respond  to  a 
temperature  of  5.i°  to  60°,  and  the  flowers  should 
be  supported  with  neat  stakes. 

Lilium  Harrinii  may  be  put  into  heat  as  soon 
as  the  buds  are  showing,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  put  them  in  too  high  a  temperature,  as  the 
flowers  do  not  develop  so  thoroughly. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Some  ground  should  be  trenched  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  Horseradish  planted.  This  vegetable 
is  in  request  in  most  establishments  as  a  con- 
diment lor  roast  beef  and  ought  to  be  grown 
more  than  it  is  ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  grown  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  where  it  struggles  for 
existence.  Choose  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  open, 
trench  it  2  feet  6  inches  deep  and  put  plenty  of 
manure  at  the  bottom  ;  then  select  some  thin, 
straight  roots  8  inches  to  1  foot  long,  and  see  that 
these  have  only  a  single  crown.  Plant  them 
9  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  15  inches  between 
the  rows.  If  this  system  is  followed  up,  fine 
roots  will  result. 

Artichokes. — These  are  also  most  useful  vege- 
tables. The  whole  crop  of  the  Jerusalem  type 
may  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  sand  or  ashes 
outside,  and  the  ground  dug  or  trenched  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  During  this  process  take 
out  every  root  and  small  tuber,  or  these  will 
come  up  where  they  are  not  wanted.  Globe 
Artichokes  should  now  have  another  layer  of 
ashes  around  the  base  as  a  protection  from  frost, 
and  if  hard  frost  prevails,  some  light  litter  may 
be  placed  over  the  foliage. 

Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli. — Take  up  all  the 
heads  as  they  open  and  store  them  in  deep 
frames  or  sheds.  If  they  are  dug  up  with  the 
stems,  they  will  last  several  weeks  without  any 
harm  if  placed  on  a  damp  bottom. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Continue  to  prune  Apple  and  Pear  trees  as 
fast  as  possible.  Where  trees  have  been  summer 
pruned  there  will  not  be  so  much  to  do.  The 
experienced  pruner  will  see  at  a  glance  what  to 
cut  away,  as  the  buds  are  already  plumping  up 
for  a  fine  show  of  bloom  next  season.  The  work 
of  root-pruning  may  still  be  accomplished  in 
open  weather  and  ground  got  ready  by  trenching 
for  further  or  improved  plantations,  but  all 
planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  now. 
In  wet  weather  see  that  a  good  supply  of  stakes 
is  prepared,  tools  sharpened  and  cleaned. 
W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.) 

LeoTMrdelee,  Horsham,  Sttesex. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Orchids.  — The  work  is  now  chiefly  of  a  routine 
character,  and  consists  in  keeping  the  tempera- 
tures regular,  damping  judiciously  but  not 
abundantly,  and  giving  as  much  air  as  possible 
without  unduly  lowering  the  temperature. 
With  regard  to  watering  at  the  roots,  everything 
depends  upon  the  kind  and  the  state  of  growth. 
Cattleyas  of  all  sorts  will  need  greatly  diminished 
supplies,  small  plants,  of  course,  requiring  more 
attention  than  those  of  a  larger  size  and  having  a 
greater  body  of  compost  about  them. 

Decidncnis  Ferns. — Among  the  stove  and  green- 
house Ferns  few  lose  their  fronds  entirely  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  yet  among  those  which 
do  so  there  are  some  desirable  species.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  these  get  lost  during 
the  dormant  period,  sometimes  through  improper 
treatment.  In  the  culture  of  all  the  deciduous 
Ferns  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  such  treatment 
as  will  induce  them  to  go  to  rest  in  the  autumn  ; 
they  will  then  have  more  strength  to  start  early 
in  the  year. 

Flower  Garden. 
With  the  approach  of  winter  and  the  possi- 
bility of  the  commencement  at  any  time  of  a 
spell  of  protracted  frost,  any  of  the  plants  in  the 
flower  garden  above  ground  or  beneath  the  same 
in  the  shape  of  bulb,  corm  or  tuber  that  may 
require  protection  should  at  once  receive  atten- 
tion. Individual  plants  of  Yucca  filamentosa 
(which  makes  a  charming  bed  in  summer)  should 
be  staked  and  tied  up,  or  frost  and  wet  will  rot 
the  heart  of  the  plant.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Arundo  eonspicua,  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the 
true  Pampas  Grass. 

Kitchen  Gabdrn. 
The  Protection  oj  Celery.— 1  find  the  best  plan, 
if  the  weather  should  become  unduly  severe  and 
there  is  no  covering  ot  snow,  is  to  lay  some  dry 
litter  or  Bracken  Fern  along  the  sides  of  the 
rows  and  then  to  shake  a  little  of  the  very 
lightest  and  driest  loosely  along  the  top.  If  a 
heavy  covering  be  put  on  and  snow  were  to  follow 
directly  afterwards,  when  a  thaw  set  in  it  would 
become  a  wet  and  sodden  mass,  and  the  Celery 
would  suffer  accordingly. 

Chrysanthemu.ms. 
Care  will  now  be  necessary  in  supplying  the 
old  stools  with  water  :  too  much  is  injurious,  as 
it  creates  a  paleness  in  the  young  leaves  which  is 
objectionable.  When  the  leaves  are  rendered  so 
pale  in  colour,  a  long  period  often  elapses  before 
they  regain  their  wonted  vigour.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  water  is  needed  to  induce  growth  to 
be  made  from  the  base  after  the  plants  are  cut 
down.  Where  the  roots  are  bare  on  the  surface 
they  should  be  covered  with  a  portion  of  sandy 
compost.  In  stubborn  cases,  where  growth 
refuses  to  move  at  the  base,  it  is  necessary  some- 
times to  rectify  the  drainage  if  this  has  got  out 
of  order,  and  even  plunge  the  pots  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  and  syringe  the  stems  several  times 
daily. 

Hardy    Fruit. 
Gooseberries. — The  pruning  of  these  bushes  is 
often  delayed  as  long  as  possible  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  buds  by  birds.     The  bullfinch  and 
others   will   soon  be  on  the  alert  and  do  much 
mischief.     I  do  not  advise  delaying  pruning,  but 
take  measures  to  keep  these  pests  away.     I  am 
nut   an   advocate   of   the   severe    pruning   often 
practised.     Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  well  spur 
back  the  plants  trained  on   walls,  but  the  close 
cropping  over  is    not   advisable.      I  advise  the 
thinning  of  shoots,  shortening  loose  or  straggling 
branches,   cutting   back    to   a  well-placed   inner 
shoot  and  removing  any  sucker  growths,  shorten- 
ing any  branches  that  press  down  towards  the 
soil.     It  is  not  necessarj'  to  thin  severely. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 
AahweMthnrfie.,    .Vonm'c/i 


BOOKS. 


Holly,  Yew  and  Box.*— At  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  everyone  is  thinking  of  Christmas 
decorations,  the  volume  now  under  notice  provides 
pleasant  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  instructive 
reading.  The  author,  who  has  charge  of  the 
splendid  arboretum  at  Kew  is,  of  course, 
thoroughly  at  home  with  his  subject,  and  the 
information  given  is,  as  one  would  expect, 
thoroughly  reliable  and  up-to-date.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  varieties  of  the  common  Holly 
(Ilex  Aquifolium)  are  those  of  Moore,  which 
appeared  many  years  ago  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  as  also  are  some  of  the  excellent  leaf 
illustrations.  In  addition  to  these  descriptions 
cultural  details  and  the  uses  of  the  plants 
are  given,  and  many  legends  and  superstitions 
connected  with  them  are  quoted.  Besides 
Hollies,  Yews  and  Bo.xes,  chapters  on  other 
evergreens  (conifers  excluded)  are  added,  hardy 
Heaths,  Bamboos  and  their  allies.  Rhododen- 
drons, Evergreen  Oaks  and  Ivies,  Laurels, 
Daphnes,  Elseagnuses  and  Escallonias  coming 
under  this  heading,  and  these  chapters  cer- 
tainly add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
The  many  illustrations  in  black  and  white  are 
beautifully  executed  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  a  decided  manner,  and  both  author 
and  artist  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excel- 
lence of  their  work.  A  slight  error  in  the  titles 
to  the  group  of  Yews  facing  page  Ifll  will  pro- 
bably be  rectified  in  the  next  edition.  The 
initial  letter  "I"  is  there  given  to  indicate 
Tdxus,  and  this  may  possibly  be  confusing  to  the 
uninitiated. 

Le  Chrysantheme  dans  Torne- 
mentatlon  des  jardins  ec  la 
decoration  de  la  maison.^M.  Albert 

Maumene,  a  well-known  French  writer  on  the 
art  of  floral  decoration,  has  recently  issued  in 
p6.mphlet  form  the  text  of  the  paper  he  read  at 
the  Toulouse  Conference  of  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  last  year,  and  for  which 
a  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  him.  It  runs 
into  sixteen  pages  octavo,  and  will  interest  those 
of  our  readers  whose  tastes  are  esthetic  in 
Chrysanthemum  matters. — C.  H.  P. 

My  Garden,  t— This  slim  volume  is  .some- 
what a  new  departure  in  the  domain  of  garden 
literature,  being  written  entirely  in  verse. 
There  is  no  settled  scheme  or  arrangement  in  the 
book  ;  the  author  has  simply  jotted  down  verse 
on  such  congenial  subjects  as  "The  Borders,'' 
"Flowers,"  "The  Rose  Garden"  and  "The 
Sun-dial."  The  illustrations  are  very  good, 
and  we  congratulate  the  author  on  being  the 
possessor  of  such  a  delightful  retreat  :  it  is  rather 
impossible  to  particularise  any  one  more  than 
another,  as  they  are  unnamed,  but  that  facing 
the  Prologue  is  one  of  the  most  charming. 

Studies  in  GiPdeninff.t^This  maybe 

described  as  a  splendid  shilling's  worth,  even  in 
these  days  of  cheap  garden  books.  Printed  in 
excellent  style  and  neatly  bound,  the  book  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  theory  and 
practice  ot  gardening,  originally  published  in 
The  Times.  They  are  on  a  variety  of  popular 
and  interesting  subjects,  and  are  well  written  by 
one  who  is  indeed  no  'prentice  hand.  There  is 
a  capital  introduction,  followed  by  articles,  the 
names  of  only  a  few  of  which  we  can  give,  viz., 
"Campanulas,"  "Pinks,"  "The  Improvement 
of  Garden  Flowers,"  "Common  Sense  in  Garden- 
ing," "  Lilies,"  "  The  Theory  of  Garden  Design," 
"English  Ideals  of  Gardening,"  "Gardeners," 
"The  House  and  the  Garden,"  "Raising 
Perennials  from  Seed,"  "Saxifrages,"  "The 
Fifty  Best  Hardy  Perennials,"  "  The  Fifty  Best 
Rock  Plants,"  &c. 


*  "Holly,  Yew  and  Box,  with  chapters  mi  other  Ever- 
greens," Ijy  W.  Dalliniore,  73.  Od.  "Sir.  .Ti>hn  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head,  London. 

f  "  My  Garden,"  by  J.  T.  Prior.  Published  by  Elkin 
Mathews,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

{".Studies  in  Gardening."  Price  Is.  The  Times-OfSice, 
Printing  House  Square,  London. 
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The    Floweps    and    Gardens    of 

Japan.*  —  A  delightful  book,  uniform  with 
the  "  Italian  Lakes,"  published  by  the  same 
firm  a  short  time  ago  and  painted  by  the  same 
artist.  The  book,  which  is  very  nicely  got  up, 
is  illustrated  with  fifty  of  the  most  dainty 
little  pictures  of  views  in  Japanese  gardens 
The  Wistaria,  Chrysanthemum,  Plum  blossom, 
Cherry  blossom.  Iris  and  numerous  other 
favourite  flowers  of  the  Far  East  are  most 
attractively  presentel,  and  the  letterpress  is 
none  the  less  interesting.  From  an  artistic, 
legendary  and  historical  point  of  view  the  book 
will  furnish  many  an  opportunity  for  pleasant 
reading,  and  is  certainly  the  mo3t  agreeable  book 
on  the  subject  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Briefly  stated,  the  contents  include  chapters  of 
descriptive  matter  on  landscape,  nursery  and 
temple  gardens ;  on  the  Plum,  Cherry  and 
Peach  blossoms  ;  on  the  Wistaria,  the  Paiony, 
the  Azalea,  the  Lotus,  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
many  other  floral  favourites.  No  one  can  peruse 
these  chapters  without  realising  to  a  fuller 
extent  than  before  how  largely  the  love  of 
flowers  enters  into  the  minds  of  the  Japanese 
people,  who  have  their  special  fe,te.»  and  shows 
on  certain  days  for  their  greatest  favourites. 
Some  of  the  stories  and  legends  are  quaint  and 
interesting,  and  the  book  is  certainly  a  valuable 
addition  to  modern  horticultural  literature. 


LEGAL     POINT 


Prize  cup  (Orchid). — "A  gardener  under 
a  verbal  promise  from  his  employer  that  '  what- 
ever he  won  he  should  have '  enters  for  a  prize 
competition  and  wins  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Finally,  the  cup  becomes  the  property  of  the 
winner  after  various  successive  triumphs,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  show,  and  the  enlployer 
now  claims  it  from  his  servant.  Has  he  any  right 
to  it?"  The  answer  depends  partly  on  the 
elements  of  contract  and  the  doctrine  of 
possession.  If  the  contract  as  between  master 
and  servant  had  been  executory  and  the  cup  had 
passed  into  the  master's  possession  on  the  award, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  servant,  in  addition 
to  proving  the  express  or  implied  request  to 
enter  the  competition  to  give  some  evidence  of 
"consideration,"  or  else  he  might  fail  in  an 
action  to  recover  the  cup  or  damages.  It  is 
possible  also  to  imagine  that  some  bother  might 
arise  as  to  whether  the  master  did  or  did  not 
intend  to  enter  into  legal  liability  and  con- 
tractural  relationship.  In  the  case  before  us 
there  appears  to  have  been  sufficient  "  considera- 
tion "  to  support  even  an  executory  promise,  as 
the  servant  after  accepting  the  promise  put 
himself  to  certain  expense  in  connexion  with  the 
show,  which  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
But  whatever  doubts  there  might  be  if  the 
contract  was  executory  and  the  cup  had  after  the 
award  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  master, 
there  can  be  none  if  the  cup  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  servant  under  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  and  in  my  opinion  the  servant  ciin 
keep  it. — B.^ruistkr. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY  NEVARD. 

There  has  recently  passed  away,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  one  of  the  most  successful  culti- 
vators of  the  Rose  of  bygone  days.  I  refer  to 
Henry  Nevard,  who  was  for  some  forty  six  years 
head  Rose-grower  to  the  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  of  Colchester. 

Mr.  Nevard  was  a  born  rosarian,  and  few  could 
stage  a  seventy-two  more  deftly  than  he.    How 

**  "  The  Flowers  and  Gardens  of  .lapan,"  painted  by 
Ella  duCane,  described  by  Florence  du  Cane.  A.  and  C. 
Black,  80I10  Square.  London. 


he  loved  the  Rose,  especially  those  superb  sorts 
such  as  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Niphetos,  &o., 
now  so  rarely  seen  !  The  present-day  somewhat 
flimsy  varieties  would  not  have  found  an  admirer 
in  Mr.  Nevard.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  Henry  Nevard  took  part  in  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Rose  Society,  which  was  held 
in  St.  .James's  Rooms  in  or  about  the  year  18.)7, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  time  he  retired  to  enjoy 
his  well-earned  rest  he  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Only  this  season  Mr.  Alexander  Dickson 
said  of  him  that  when  they  saw  Ben  Cant  and 
Nevard  come  along  they  knew  there  was  going 
to  be  a  hot  contest. 

Many  a  Rose-grower  will  recall  the  cheery  face 
of  our  departed  friend,  and  will  miss  him  equally 
as  much  as  they  missed  the  stately  presence  of 
Dean  Hole  or  the  sweet  countenance  of  the  Rev. 
H.  D'ombrain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs. 
Dickson  or  some  other  raiser  will  perpetuate  his 
memory  by  giving  his  name  to  a  real  good  sterling 
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novelty,  one  that  is  likely  to  live  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  Nevard  was  buried  in  Myland  Churchyard, 
Colchester,  on  October  23  last.  P. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answeps.~7V/c  EilHt>r  iuh'inls 
tij  make  Thk  (tARDEN  lirlpfiil  to  all  reaifcrs  tvlio  ite-sur 
asxixhiiicc,  IK)  iinttti.f  what  the  hraiick  of  gardening  iiia;/ 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^^  Anawef-s  to  Correspondents"  coluian.  All  conimunica- 
tions  .'ihould  he  clear!;/  and  conciaeUj  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  onlij,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  o/ THK 
Garden,  -'O,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Lettern  tm  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  nuxy  desire  to  be  ttsed  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  fiueri/  in  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Annuals   and  perennials  under 

trees  (/.  Heap). — It  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  density  and  continuitj'  of  the  shade  as  If 
wliat  plants  will  grow,  and  possibly  a  few  ex- 
periments will  be  best.  You  give  us  no  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  intended  area  for  planting. 
We  therefore  advise  you  to  sow  seeds  of  Poppies, 
Snapdragons,    Evening     Primrose,     Foxgloves, 


Primroses,  Marigolds,  Cornflowers  and  the  like, 
and  note  results.  For  perennials  you  might  plant 
a  very  liberal  assortment  of  Day  Lilies,  many 
hardy  Ferns,  Lenten  Roses,  Megaseas,  Primulas 
of  sorts.  Woodruff,  Acanthus,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
London  Pride,  Saxifraga  peltata,  Hepaticas  and 
others,  while  of  bulbous  plants  you  might  select 
Lilies,  Daffodils,  Soillas,  Winter  Aconites,  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Muscaris  and 
a  host  besides.  You  could  only  obtain  a  display 
of  annuals  in  September  and  October  by  a  special 
late  sowing  of  seeds.  The  chief  of  the  bulbous 
plants  flowering  at  this  period  are  Lilies,  Col- 
chieums  and  autumn  Crocus.  Of  perennials  the 
Sunflowers  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  the  chief 
things. 

Anchusa  leaves  dying  (A.  St.  i.).— The  leaves 
of  the  Anchusa  are  not  attacked  by  any  fungus  or  insect 
pest,  but  are  dyinir  off  for  the  autumn.  The  plant  is 
quite  deciduous,  and  the  leaves  always  in  dying  turn  the 
peculiar  colour  shown  by  the  specimens  sent. 

Polygonum  fop  a  summep-bouse  (Aline  r.). 
The  Polygonum  you  require  for  your  summer.house  is 
P.  baldschuanicum.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  flowers 
well  in  a  young  state.  When  well  grown  it  forms  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  all  climbers.  Alyssum  maritimum 
compactum  is  a  useful  subject  for  carpeting  Rose  beds. 
It  is  very  dwarf  and  does  not  interfere  seriously  with  the 
Roses.  When  all  is  said,  however,  Roses  without  a 
carpet  thrive  most  satisfactorily.  Surface  plants  always 
rob  the  ground  to  some  extent,  while  it  is  ditlicult  to  give 
the  Roses  stimulants  with  a  carpet  of  other  plants,  and  a 
little  food  material  during  summer  is  highly  appreciated 
by  Roses. 

Aqullegias  and  Hollyhocks  (E  M.  L.  II.).— 
If  we  understand  your  letter  aright,  you  sowed  seeds  of 
the  former  group  in  .Fuly  in  the  open.  If  this  is  so  and 
the  seedliDES  are  not  unduly  crowded,  let  them  remain 
till  the  end  of  February  next  and  replant  them  in  good 
soil.  These  plants  are  adverse  to  frequent  removal,  and 
you  could  at  the  time  stated  transfer  the  larger  plants  to 
permanent  positions.  The  smaller  plants  should  he 
ready  to  plant  out  by  the  middle  of  May.  You  might 
with  advantage  plant  the  strong  seedling  Hollyhocks  into 
their  permanent  places  without  delay.  To  pot  them  and 
keep  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse  for  the  winter  would 
probably  do  greater  harm  than  the  exposure  in  the  open 
border.  It  is  important  that  the  seedlings  be  firmly 
planted  in  good  and  deep  soil.  We  do  not  remember 
seeing  a  plant  from  you  ;  please  send  again. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Divldlngr  Agrapanthus   umbella- 

tUS  (Electrical).— When  it  is  intended  to  divide 
the  blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus) 
it  should  be  done  early  in  the  spring  just  before 
the  plants  start  into  growth.  At  the  same  time 
we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Agapanthus  never 
flowers  BO  freely  as  when  thoroughly  established 
in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and  thus  forming  large 
masses  or  clumps.  Such  being  the  case,  if  you 
divide  your  plants  next  spring  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  for  a  lessened  amount  of  flower  for 
a  year  or  two.  Agapanthuses  may  be  readily 
kept  throughout  the  winter  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  the  main  point  being  to  see  that 
they  do  not  get  frozen.  They  ma}'  be  wintered 
in  such  places  as  stables,  coach-houses,  ifec. ,  pro- 
vided they  get  a  certain  amount  of  light  and  are 
quite  safe  from  frost.  During  the  winter  they 
may  be  kept  quite  dry  at  the  roots,  or  watered 
two  or  three  times  during  that  period.  This 
will  depend  upon  the  situation  the  plants  occupy. 

Tpeatment  of  AmapylUs  (J.  ir«"« .  Ai  your 
Aiiaryllis  are  in  S.Vinch  pots  we  naturally  concluiie  that 
the  bulbs  are  laige,  and,  if  so,  tiiey  may  be  kept  quite  dry 
without  risk  for  a  longer  perioi  than  smaller  ones.  If 
they  are  lying  on  the  ground  underncith  the  stage  and 
away  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  they  should  not  take  any 
harm  if  kept  dry  till  the  new  year.  Then  thej-  may  be 
stood  on  the  stage  and  watered.  Of  course,  this  must  not 
b^  done  should  the  weather  be  very  cold,  as  in  this  case  it 
ii  far  better  to  wait  for  a  mild  period.  The  month  of 
February  will  he  quite  early  enough  to  water  them  regu- 
larly, and  even  then  only  just  enough  should  be  given  to 
keep  the  soil  slightly  moist  till  the  leaves  commence  to 
push  up.  Vou  will  understand  that  throuchout  the 
vvinter  a  temperature  of  .50°  ti  'i5'' is  necessary  for  the 
Vmaryllis,  though  the  thermometer  mavsom^times  fall  to 
4.5^  without  injury,  providing  the  soil  is  quite  dry.  Any 
whose  roots  are  in  bad  condition  may  iie  repotted  in 
February,  hut  annual  repotting  of  the  whole  of  the  buU'S. 
which  was  formerly  considered  necess  irv.  is  not  now 
regarded  in  that  light.  Establishetl,  well-rooted  bulbs 
may,  after  the  flowering  seison  ami  when  growth  is 
taking  place,  he  supplied  with  occasional  doses  of  liquid 
manure  instead  of  repotting. 
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TKEES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Planting  a  Laurel  hedge  {A.  B.  G.). 

You  can  certainly  plant  a  Laurel  hedge  this 
autumn  ;  indeed,  October  is  about  the  best 
month  for  doing  so.  The  best  time  to  trim  the 
hedge  is  in  June,  as  the  short  growth  made  after 
that  time  quickly  takes  off  the  cropped  appear- 
ance. Laurel  hedges  should  be  out  with  a  knife 
and  not  shears,  as  in  using  these  last  the  large 
leaves  are  likely  to  be  cut  in  two  and  thus  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  hedge.  This  last  sentence 
will  also  apply  to  all  large-leaved  subjects  used 
for  hedges.  The  spring  is  the  best  time  to  trim 
Ivy,  as  the  young  leaves  are  then  immediately 
pushed  out  and  quickly  hide  the  bare  shoots. 

Infopmation  about  Butcher's  Broom  (H. 

Jonex).—ln  some  instances  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  on  the  same  plant  in  the  case  of  the  Batcher's 
Broom,  but  more  frequently  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  on  different  plants.  In  some  places  it  appears  to 
he  a  shy  fruiter.  If  you  examine  your  plants  next  year 
when  in  flower,  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  you 
have  the  two  sexes  or  not.  If  you  have,  try  hand 
pollination. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Pear   tree    unfruitful  (N.  G.  T.)— 

Undoubtedly  the  tree  is  making  too  much  growth, 
and  probably  has  a  tap-root  which  has  gone 
down  into  the  subsoil.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  root-prune  the  tree  at  once.  Make  a  trench 
about  3  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  a  half- 
circle  this  year,  and  complete  the  circle  next 
year.  If  you  nuke  a  fairly  deep  trench  you  will 
soon  find  out  if  there  are  any  tap-roots  ;  if  so, 
just  sever  them  with  an  axe  or  spade.  Give 
the  tree  a  mulching  next  spring  with  well-rotted 
manure,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  soil 
and  a  little  bone-dust  added.  This  will  encour- 
age surface  roots,  which  is  what  the  tree  wants. 

Opape  Vines  diseased  (C.  K.,  WesUjate)  -If  you 
will  sen  i  us  some  of  the  leaves  or  wood  of  the  Vine  aft'ected 
we  will  do  our  best  to  tell  you  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Also  please  send 
your  name  and  address. 

Standard  Plum  tpees  not  beaplngr  (R.  R.).— 
This  aeenis  to  us  a  clear  case  for  the  application  of  the 
knife  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Trees  not  bearing  fruit 
are  naturally  more  vigorous  and  free-growing  than  are 
those  which  bear  fruit.  Root-pruning  was  fully  described 
in  our  issue  for  September  12,  which  please  see. 

Peach,  Plum  and  Cheppy  trees  to  plant 
within  a  netted  enolosupe  (■/.  «<»Hrt/its).— Pears: 
WilliamVs  Bin  Chretien  Liuise  Bjnne  of  Jersey,  Emile 
d'Heyat  and  Doyenn^  da  Cornice,  all  on  CJuince  stocks. 
Plums;  Rivers's  Eirly  Prolific,  Green  Ga?e,  Dumelow's 
Superb  Gage  and  Kirke's  Cherries :  Frogmore  Eirly 
Bigarreau,  White  Heart,  Governor  Wood  and  The  Noble. 

Sludge  fpom  cesspit  fop  opchapd  fpult 
tPees  (A  W.  ,W.).— It  depends  on  what  the  nature  of  the 
sludge  is  If  it  ii  the  drainage  from  a  farm  or  stable-yard, 
then  the  application  of  the  quantity  you  mention  would 
do  much  good  if  applied  in  early  winter  and  again  at  the 
end  of  January.  But  if  the  sludge  only  contains  the 
ordinary  drainage  of  roads,  &c.,  its  application  to  fruit 
trees  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

The  best  six  Peaches  and  thpee  Nec- 
tarines to  gpow  undep  glass  to  Plpen  In 
succession  {I'each  HmiKei.—Tne  earliest  varieties  to 
ripen  are  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Early  Beatrice  and  Early 
Louise,  but  we  do  not  advocate  the  planting  of  either 
of  these  in  so  limited  a  collection  on  account  of  the 
tendency  most  of  them  have  to  cast  their  buds  in  winter 
or  spring,  and  also  because  of  the  compiratively  small  size 
they  attain.  In  case  you  decide  to  include  one  on 
account  of  its  earliness,  Waterloo  is  the  best,  and  is  ripe 
about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  next  we  shall  mention, 
namely,  Amsden  June.  The  next  in  succession  are  Dymond, 
Crimson  Galande,  Royal  George,  Noblesse  or  Violette 
Hiitive.  Noblesie  is,  no  doubt,  the  flnest  navoured  of  all 
our  Peaches  and  is  large  in  size,  but  it  is  not  a  heavy 
cropper  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Violette  Iliitive  is  one  of  the 
best  in  all  ways  Walburton  Admirable  and  Princess  of 
Wales,— The  former  is  a  fortnight  later  than  the  latter, 
hut  does  not  crop  so  heavy,  neither  is  it  so  handsome  as 
Princess  of  Wales.  Of  Nectarines,  Cardinal  is  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety  and  good  in  every 
respect  Lord  Napier  and  Spenser.— The  latter  is  one 
of  the  latest,  largest  and  best. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cankep  In  Papsnlps  (/u'/i()--'l'he  root  sent 
shows  traces  of  gnawing  by  one  or  other  of  the  ground 
animals  that  are  so  often  omnivorous  in  their  habits. 
P'H»it)ly  the  pest  in  this  case  is  one  of  the  surface  cater- 
pillars, the  grub  of  the  Cabbage  moth  or  an  ally,  hut  there 
is  nothing  to  show  what  the    esact  culprit  is.      These 


caterpillars  may  be  found  just  at  the  surface  of  the  soil 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  they  attack.  Vaporite 
should  be  applied. 

Feeding  gold-flsh  (i?i(fO.— Gold-flsh  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition  for  some  years  by  feeding  them  on  ants' 
eggs,  with  a  few  breadcrumbs  at  long  intervals  and  a  tiny 
sprig  of  Watercress  occasionally  during  the  summer 
months. 

Plants  to  covep  nopth  wall  (>r.  E.  a.).— We 
presume  that  you  do  not  wish  to  confine  yourself  entirely 
to  plants  of  a  true  climbing  habit,  as  that  would  deprive 
you  of  several  subjects  which  would  be  of  use,  while  it 
would  narrow  the  selection  considerably.  Camellia 
japonica  proves  an  excellent  covering  for  a  north  wall ;  it 
certainly  requires  training,  but  is  always  beautiful  and 
green.  It  will  flower  during  Slay  and  June.  Crataegus 
Pyracantha  may  also  be  planted.  It  flowers  before  July, 
but  fruits  profusely  in  autumn.  Cotoneaster  microphylla 
is  another  evergreen  of  neat  appearance  which  fruits 
freely.  Under  favourable  circumstances  it  attains  a  height 
of  '20  feet,  .lasminum  nudifiorum  grows  freely  and  blooms 
well  during  winter,  while  E^calloniaexoniensis  bears  white 
flowers  freely  during  July,  and  Hydrangea  altissima  forms 
a  very  neat  covering,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
self-clinging.  When  you  first  plant  these  thing?  be  careful 
to  work  the  ground  well,  and  if  it  is  poor  add  good 
material.  Good  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  peat 
for  the  Camellia,  will  be  found  suitable. 

Names  of  fpuit.— ./.  ir.7'«iii(//.—Gascoyne's  Scarlet. 

J.  /(>"/(')■.■.. -I.Pickering's  .Seedling:  2,  Gravenstein  ;  3, 

Lemon  Pippin;  4.  Korthern  Greening;  5,  Dartmouth  Crab. 

,S'H(iMriV«/-.— Grape  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  and  Apple 

Sissy    .\pple,    a    variety    found    in     Monmouthshire 

G.  ,jnlni^n,i.~l,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  2,  HollandUury  ;  I!,  Allen's 
Everlasting ;  4,  Melon  Apple ;  .5,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  G, 
Reinette  du  Canada  ;  7,  Josephine  de  Malines  ;   8,  Brown 

Beurr6. fl.  j1/c  — 1,  Pear  Beurri  rt'Anjou.     Apples:    2, 

Bramley's  Seedling;  3,  Wyken  Pippin;  4  Lamb  Ahhty 
Pearmain  ;   .s,  Sugarloaf ;  6,  rotten  ;    7,  Baumann's  Red 

Winter  Reiufitte  ;    8,  Rosemary  Russet. F.  S.  /'.—I, 

Hollandbury  ;   2,  Golden  Noble. Askhtnn —1,  Ribston 

Pippin  ;  2,  Stoke  Edith  Pippin ;  :>,  Margil ;  4,  Tower  of 
Glamis;  5,  Hall  Door;  6,  Yorkihire  Beiuty;  7,  Beurrii 
Diel. ir.  YtntiHj.-  Adam's  Pearmain. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
THE  winter  exhibition  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
above  society  was  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  2ad 
and  3rd  inst. ,  when  a  good  display  of  single,  decorative  and 
large-flowered  Chrysanthemums  was  made.  Unfortunately, 
visitors  were  very  scarce,  although  the  exhiliition  was  well 
worth  going  a  good  distance  to  see.  Mr  R.  M.  Witty  and 
his  committee  had  made  excellent  arrangements  and 
deserve  better  support  from  the  public. 

DivLsioN  I.— Open  Classes,  Cut  Bloom.s. 
There  were  six  competitors  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
Japanese,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  the  first  prize 
being  won  in  good  style  by  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashstead  Park,  Epsom.  His  flowers  were 
superb  for  so  late  a  date,  and  comprised  good  examples  of 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Neill,  .Miss  Miriam  Uankey,  .Mme.  R.  Cadbury  and 
John  Peed.  Mr.  H.  Humphrey,  gardener  to  Lord  Ludlow, 
Lamport,  Northampton,  was  second,  and  the  third  prize 
went  to  .Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead. 

In  a  similar  class  for  twelve  blooms  there  were  also  six 
entries,  the  first-prize  lot  being  again  staged  by  Mr.  Hunt. 
We  specially  noticed  good  blooms  of  John  Peed  and  SIme.  P. 
Radaelli  in  this  exhibit.  Second  and  third  prizes  were  won 
respectively  by  .Mr.  W.  Mease  and  Mr.  J.  Preece,  gardener 
to  Miss  Willmott.  Warley  Place,  Essex,  both  of  whom 
staged  good  flowers. 

For  twelve  incurved,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  four 
competitors  tried  conclusions,  Mr.  G.  Hunt  once  again 
proving  the  champion.  His  flowers  were  a  grand  lot, 
especially  Mile.  L.  Faure  and  W.  Wainwright.  Mr.  J. 
Preece  and  Mr.  W.  Mease  followed  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  class  for  nine  vases  of  large  Japanese  blooms,  not 
less  than  six  varieties  and  not  less  than  three  blooms  in  a 
vase,  there  were  only  two  competitors,  Mr.  (i.  Hunt  again 
appropriating  the  first  prize  with  a  very  beautiful  collec- 
tion, in  which  John  Peed,  Algernon  Davis,  Mrs,  J.  C. 
Neill  and  Mnie.  R.  Cadbury  figured  conspicuously.  The 
second-prize  collection,  staged  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton, 
Tonbridge,  was  very  inferior. 

For  twelve  vases  of  single  varieties,  distinct,  set  up  for 
efiect  with  own  foliage  only  on  a  table  of  stated  dimen- 
sions, four  exhibits  were  staged,  the  premier  award  going 
once  again  to  -Mr.  G  Hunt  for  a  beautifully-arranged 
table  of  good  flowers.  Annie  Farrant,  Doreen  and  Lady 
Winsor  were  specially  attractive.  Second  and  third  prizes 
were  well  won  by  Mr.  W.  Newton,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Nathan,  Little  Heath  Wood,  Potter's  Bar,  and  Mr.  F. 
Brazier,  Caterhani,  respectively. 

For  six  vases  of  .Fapanese,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  one 
variety  in  each  vase,  there  were  only  two  entries,  Mr.  W. 
Newton  being  first  with  good  blooms,  Algernon  Davis  and 
Mme.  P.  Radaelli  being  the  best.  Mr.  M.  Eayment, 
gardener  to  W.  Beech,  Esq.,  North  Ockenden,  Romford, 
was  second. 

In  a  similar  class  for  spidery,  thread-petallcd  or  plumed 
Chrysanthemums  two  competitors  entered,  first  honours 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Gabriel,  Easdale,  Horsell, 
Surrey  ;    Sam  Caswell    was  the  best  variety.    Mr.  .1.  A. 


Humphries,  Maisey  Hampton,  Gloucestershire,  was 
awarded  second  prize. 

For  six  vases  of  small  Pompons,  first  and  second  prizes 
were  won  respectively  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Gabriel.  In  the  class  for  a  large  vase  of  exhibition 
Japanese  and  incurved  blooms,  with  any  foliage,  there 
were  eight  entries,  the  first  prize  being  well  won  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Leech,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Ern,  Esq  ,  Wood  Hall, 
Dulwich,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  golden  blooms, 
green  Fern-fronds  and  red-tinted  sprays  of  Berberis 
Darwinii.  Mr.  J.  Simon,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq., 
Bexley,  Kent,  was  second  with  excellent  golden  and  white 
blooms  arranged  with  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  the  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Mease. 

In  a  similar  class  for  single,  spidery,  thread-petalled  or 
plumed  varieties,  seven  vases  were  staged,  the  first  prize 
going  to  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  for  a  very 
beautiful,  artistically-arranged  vase.  Second  honours  fell 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Hedges,  Kirkdale  Nursery,  Sydenham,  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Leech  of  Dulwich  was  placed  third. 

In  a  similar  class  for  Pompons  there  were  four  entries, 
the  first  prize  vase  again  coming  from  Miss  Cole :  Mr.  J.  W. 
Harrison,  Sydenham,  and  Mr.  W.  Webb,  Sydenham, 
following  in  the  order  named. 

For  a  hand-basket  of  Chrysanthemums  with  any  foliage 
the  entries  numbered  five,  the  first  prize  being  won  in  good 
style  by  Miss  Cole,  who  pinned  her  faith  on  yellow  flowers 
with  just  a  few  crimson  interspersed,  with  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  and  A.  plumosus  for  garnishing.  Miss  E.  H. 
Elkins,  Rushden,  St.  Albans,  and  Mr.  F.  Brazier,  Cater- 
ham,  followed  in  the  order  named. 

Nine  tables  were  arranged  in  the  class  for  a  table  decora- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums  and  suitable  foliage,  first  prize 
going  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq., 
Donnington,  Laurie  Park  Gardens,  S,E.,  for  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  yellow  and  crimson  flowers  with  foliage  of 
the  same  hue  and  also  some  green  sprays.  The  second 
and  third  prizes  went  respectively  to  Mrs.  A.  Robinson, 
Carshalton,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Trossell,  Beckenham. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. 
For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants 
arranged  on  the  floor,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  for  a  beautiful  group,  in  which  single  yellow  and 
white  Chrysanthemums  were  largely  used,  some  Begonias 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Poinsettias  providing  welcome 
colouring.     Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  Sydenham,  was  second. 

For  a  collection  of  flowermg,  berried  and  foliage  plants 
arranged  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Howe  was  again 
first,  his  group  including  well-grown  Liliums,  Poinsettias, 
Cypripediums,  Begonias,  Primula  obconica  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Second  honours  went  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Hedges  for  a 
group  in  which  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  was  the  chief 
constituent. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  five 
exhibits  were  staged,  Mr.  W.  Walters,  Burton-on-Trent, 
winning  first  prize  with  moderately  good  blooms.  The 
second  and  third  prizes  were  won  respectively  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Prudden-Clark,  Hitchin,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  Sydenham. 

There  were  six  entries  for  six  Japanese,  not  less  than 
four  varieties,  the  prizes  being  awarded  respectively  to  Mr. 
W.  Rigby,  Beckenham  ;  Mr.  H.  Baker,  Sydenham  ;  and 
Miss  E,  H.  Elkins,  St.  Albans. 

For  six  vases  of  any  varieties,  three  blooms  of  one 
variety  only  in  a  vase,  first  and  second  prizes  went  respec- 
tively to  Mr.  W.  G  Prudden-Clark,  Hitchin,  and  Mr.  G. 
Moorman,  Hampton  Court,  these  being  the  only  exhibitors. 

For  one  large  vase  of  any  Chrysanthemums  with  suitable 
foliage,  the  prizes  were  won  in  the  order  named  by  Mr.  W. 
Webb,  Laurie  Park  Road,  Sydenham  ;  Miss  E,  H.  Elkins; 
Mr.  W.  Gooding,  Edenbridge ;  and  Mr.  E.  Houlton, 
Dulwich. 

Miscellaneous  Groups. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisliam,  S.E., 
was  showing  in  his  usual  high-class  style,  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  large  group  being  superb.  A  new  single 
named  Cloth  of  Gold  looked  very  promising,  its  old  gold 
colour  being  particularly  attractive.  True  Gold,  very 
rich  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Wakefield,  glowing  crimson,  yellow 
centre ;  Rose  Queen,  an  old  rose  single  ;  and  Kathleen 
May,  an  Anemone  decorative  of  beautiful  rich  crimson, 
were  others  that  we  specially  noticed.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were 
showing  their  famous  Pelargoniums  in  their  many  glorious 
hues,  together  with  a  large  number  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums, among  which  we  noticed  Cannell's  White,  a  very 
large  pure  white  with  lovely  twisted  petals,  and  un- 
doubtedly an  excellent  late  sort.    Large  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Philip  Ladd.s,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent,  arranged  a 
beautiful  circular  group  of  market  varieties  on  the  floor, 
these  being  in  splendid  condition,  interspersed  with 
Ericas,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.  Mr.  Ladds  also  had  a  beautiful 
lot  of  cut  blooms  arranged  on  a  large  table  edged  with 
Ferns  in  small  pots.    Gold  medal. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Riley,  Berne  Hill,  exhibited  his  well-known 
rustic  summer-houses,  garden  seats  and  tables,  green- 
houses, frames  and  heating  apparatus.    Silver  medal 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son  had  a  table  filled  with  small 
Cacti,  and  also  numerous  rock  and  alpine  plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  staged  a  grand 
lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  among  which  were  many  singles 
of  great  merit,  including  the  beautiful  new  Merstham 
Jewel.    Large  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  FramHeld,  Sussex,  staged  a  very 
beautiful  and  extensive  exhibit  of  single  Chrysanthemums, 
these  being  most  tastefully  arranged  in  vases  and  baskets 
of  various  heights  on  a  dark  green  ground  colour,  and  a 
few  .Maidenhair  Ferns  stood  between.  The  effect  was 
decidedly  pleasing,  and,  as  the  flowers  were  .all  good,  the 
judges  properly  awarded  him  a  gold  medal. 
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EDITORIAL,    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  aiid  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  loish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  loishes  to  make 
the  ^*  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicv/ms 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
wiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  co7mnu7iications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  oj  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Bditor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  atid  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
co7Uributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  ordy 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  urill  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible /or  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  tise, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
'jjill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Ogices;  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Cogent  Garden^  W.C. 


THE     NATIONAL     ROSE 
SOCIETY. 

A    Memorable    Meeting. 

THURSDAY  in  last  week  must  be 
regarded  as  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 
The  annual  meeting,  a  report  of 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
was  of  intense  interest,  and  testified  to  the 
vitality  not  only  of  the  society,  but  of  horti- 
culture itself.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
the  greatest  Rose-growers  in  the  world,  amateurs 
and  the  trade  mingling  together  to  instil,  if 
it  were  possible,  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  love 
their  gardens  a  greater  interest  in  the  Queen  of 
Flowers. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  outgoing  president, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  whose  successes  in  the  great 
tournaments  of  Roses  that  take  place  during  the 
summer  months  are  proverbial.  Gathered  round 
him  were  such  men,  whose  names  we  cherish,  as 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
E.  Molyneux,  the  late  hon.  treasurer,  and  the 
former  president,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea. 

We  predicted  not  long  ago  that  the  list  of 
members  would  be  5,000,  but  doubts  were  east 
upon  this  prophecy.  The  following,  however, 
from  the  annual  report,  will  show  the  tremendous 
strides  that  have  been  made  :  "L/uring  the  past 
year  78-5  new  members  have  joined  the  society, 
or  200  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  Allowing 
for  the  losses  by  death  and  resignation,  the  total 
number  of  members  is  now  .3,150.  Taking  the 
year  as  a  whole,  two  new  members  a  day  have, 
on  an  average,  been  added  to  the  list  of  member- 
ship." 

Few  societies  ofter  such  privileges  to  its 
members  as  the  National  Rose,  and  we  point 
them  out  here  with  the  object  of  still  further 
swelling  the  roll.  Members  subscribing  £1  Is. 
will  be  entitled  to  six  5s.  tickets  and  subscribers 
of  10s.  6d.  to  three  5s.  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  society's  metropolitan  exhibition  ;  or,  if 
preferred,  any  of  those  tickets  may  be  used 
instead  for  the  society's  provincial  show,  which 
will  be  held  next  year  at  Luton.  In  addition  to 
this,  each  member  will  receive,  in  proportion  to 
his  subscription,  either  four  or  two  tickets  for 
the  society's  autumn  Rose  show,  to  be  held  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  New  members  will,  on  joining 
the  society,  receive  copies  of  the  following 
publioations :  "The  Enemies  of  the  Rose," 
issued  in  April  last,  the  "  Official  Catalogue  of 
Roses,"  the  "Hints  on  Planting  Roses,"  and  the 
"  Report  on  the  Constitution  of  Rose  Soils.' 
Also,   in   February  lle^-t,   the  new  and   revised 


edition  of  the  "  Handbook  on  Pruning  Roses  " 
and  the  "  Rose  Annual  for  1909  "  will  be  sent  to 
all  the  members. 

The  publioations  of  the  society  are  of  great 
value,  and  have  been  compiled  by  a  committee  of 
experts.  Such  manuals  as  these  have  not  only 
helped  forward  this  excellent  institution,  but 
spread  far  and  wide  an  increasing  love  of  the 
Rose.  Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  report  is 
the  success  of  the  autumn  exhibition,  and  the 
fifth  took  place  last  September.  Quoting  from 
the  report,  it  is  mentioned  "  that  this  exhibition 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  that  of  the  previous 
year,  but  the  general  quality  of  the  blooms  was 
surprisingly  good,  considering  the  trying  character 
of  the  season.  Now  that  this  exhibition  is 
becoming  generally  known  it  is  attended  by  the 
members  in  largely-increasing  numbers." 

With  regard  to  the  society's  financial  position, 
nothing  can  be  sounder,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  the  meeting  was 
enabled  to  grant  an  honorarium  (the  sum  of 
XlOO)  to  Mr.  Mawley  for  his  splendid  work — a 
work  of  love — for  the  society  since  its  foundation. 
It  will  interest  those  members  who  were  not 
present  at  the  meeting  to  know  that,  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  membership,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary not  only  to  give  the  secretary  and  the 
treasurer  greater  assistance,  but  to  engage  the 
services  of  a  paid  chartered  accountant,  and 
this  step  is  accentuated  by  the  excellent  motive 
of  relieving  the  society's  principal  workers  of  a 
considerable  burden. 

And  may  we  now  pay  a  tribute  to  those  who 
have  worked  so  unselfishly,  without  any  desire 
for  financial  reward,  to  bring  the  society  to  its 
present  proud  position?  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
after  four  years'  devoted  service  as  the  hon. 
treasurer,  has  felt  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
task ;  and  we  can  well  understand  that  such  an 
organisation,  with  a  membership  of  over  3,000, 
must  entail  a  large  amount  of  arduous  work. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  whose  portrait  we  give  in  the 
present  issue,  has  undertaken  to  continue  the 
great  services  that  have  been  rendered  by 
Mr.   Molj'neux  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Lindsell,  under  the  rules  of  the  society, 
which  do  not  permit  a  president  occupying  that 
office  for  more  than  two  years,  has  retired,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  Rector  of  Strathfield- 
saye,  occupies  this  position,  and  a  worthier  choice 
could  not  have  been  made  by  the  annual  meeting. 
The  usual  annual  dinner  followed,  and  the  new 
president  delivered  a  delightful  speech.  The 
whole  proceedings  suggested  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  meeting,  but  a  reunion  of  rosarians  who 
love  the  Rose  and  are  delighted  to  meet  at  their 
annual  gathering  those  who  are  imbued  with  the 
same  enthusiasm.  Among  those  present  as  guests 
were  Sir  Daniel  Morris  and  Sir  George  \Yatt. 
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NATIONAL    SWEET   PEA 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  flourishing 
floricultural  society  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  the 
11th  inst. ,  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  presiding  and  fifty- 
six  members  being  present.  Among  the  members 
attending  were  Messrs.  A.  Watkins,  G.  Unwin, 
Robert  Sydenham,  William  Deal,  A.  J.  Stark, 
G.  S.  Brunton,  G.  F.  Drayson,  G.  A.  Bunting, 
T.  W.  Turner,  J.  M.  Bridgford,  E.  Teschemaoher, 
H.  J.  Jones,  C.  Foster,  Horace  J.  Wright,  S.  B. 
Dicks,  A.  Dean,  T.  W.  Stevenson,  C.  W.  Bread- 
more  and  E.  W.  King. 

The  annual  report  for  1908  and  the  balance 
sheet  for  the  year  ending  November  30  were 
presented  and  unanimously  adopted.  In  the 
report  many  items  of  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive character  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  growers  and  raisers  have  every 
confidence  in  the  conduct  of  the  society's  trials 
at  Reading  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
Foster,  than  whom  we  think  a  better  and  more 
independent  supervisor  could  not  be  found. 

In  future  the  committee  proposes  to  receive 
new  varieties  only  from  the  raiser  or  introducer 
for  the  purpose  of  these  trials,  but  it  is  arranged 
that  a  further  set  of  trials  will  be  held  at 
Reading  next  year,  under  the  committee's 
direction,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  testing  the 
correctness  and  purity  of  stocks  of  Sweet  Peas 
that  may  be  sent  by  seedsmen.  For  the  special 
trials  of  new  Sweet  Peas  the  committee  proposes 
to  make  a  charge  of  2s.  6d.  per  variety,  while 
for  testing  stocks  of  older  varieties  a  charge  of 
53.  per  stock  will  be  made.  In  each  case  the 
sender  will  receive  official  notification  of  the  merit 
of  the  variety  or  stock  sent. 

It  is  pleasing  also  to  note  an  increased  member- 
ship, the  total  number  of  members  up  to  date 
being  786  and  affiliated  societies  .51.  The  financial 
position  of  the  society  is  thoroughly  sound,  and 
the  balance  sheet  shows  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£44  Os.  Id.,  less  outstanding  amounts  totalling 
£11  lis.  2d.  This  is  nearly  double  the  amount 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1907,  and 
the  committee  may,  therefore,  be  congratulated 
oa  the  prosperity  of  the  society. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  was  re-elected  treasurer 
and  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood  as  acting  treasurer, 
many  remarks  appreciating  the  good  work  done 
by  these  gentlemen  being  made.  The  president 
for  1909  is  Sir  Randolph  Baker,  Bart.,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  who  will, 
we  feel  sure,  prove  an  admirable  president.  Mr. 
Horace  J.  Wright  was  elected  chairman  for  the 
coming  year  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who 
retires  by  rotation,  and  who  has  done  much 
excellent  work  for  the  society  during  the  past. 
In  thanking  the  society  for  the  honour  conferred 
on  him,  Mr.  Wright  said  he  would  be  pleased 
to  offer  a  silver  cup,  value  21  guineas,  to  be 
competed  for  by  small  growers. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  was  heartily  thanked  for  his 
past  services  and  unanimously  reelected  hon. 
secretary,  an  honorarium  of  25  guineas  being  also 
unanimously  accorded  him  in  appreciation  of 
services  rendered  during  the  past  year.  The 
following  new  members  were  elected  to  the 
general  committee  :  Messrs.  H.  G.  Bartleet,  W.  J. 
Stevens,  W.  Lumley,  E.  H.  Christy,  R.  F.  Felton, 
William  Deal,  H.  C.  Till,  H.  I).  Tigwell,  H.  Shane 
and  Silas  Cole. 

Rule  .3  was  altered  so  as  to  read  that  subscrip- 
tions become  due  on  January  1  each  year, 
instead  of  February  1  as  hitherto  ;  but  a  motion 
to  alter  Rule  0  so  as  to  make  those  members  of 
the  general  committee  who  do  not  attend  a 
committee  meeting  during  the  year  ineligible 
for  election  the  following  year  was  withdrawn. 

The  London  exhibition  for  1909  is  fixed  for 
.July  23,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  and  the  pro- 
vincial show,  on  -July  1.3,  at  Saltaire,  Yorkshire, 
under  the  auspices    of   the   Saltaire   Rose  and 


Horticultural  Society.  All  lovers  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  who  are  not  already  members  should  make 
a  point  of  joining  this  society,  which  is  doing  so 
much  to  foster  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flower  by  all  classes. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

December  22. — Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Exhibition  of  Ftowers,  Plants,  &c. ,  1pm.  to 
5  p.m.  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 


Plants  in  flower  at  W^imbledon.— 

".J.  R."  writes  from  The  Gardens,  Alyn  Bank, 
Wimbledon,  S.W. ,  as  follows:  "  As  a  constant 
reader  of  The  Garden,  I  often  see  notes  of 
interest  on  flowers  sent  from  country  gardens. 
Thinking  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  other 
readers,  I  append  a  list  of  flowers  gathered  in 
the  open  garden  here  on  December  5  :  Arabis 
albida  flore-pleno  (the  double  white  Arabis), 
Aster  alpinus,  Centaureas  in  variety.  Calceolaria 
Burbidgei,  Delphinium,  Erigeron  alpinus  Lowii, 
Gazania  grandiflora,  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger),  Helleborus  olympicus,  Lithospermum 
prostratura,  Linum  narbonense  (blue)  and  the 
white  form  L.  n.  alba,  Pyrus  japonious  albus, 
P.  j.  sanguinea,  Pansies,  blue  and  yellow  Prim- 
roses, Polyanthuses,  Hybrid  Tea  and  Hybrid 
China  Roses,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Schizostylis 
coccinea.  Sweet  Alyssum,  Veronica  spioata 
variegata.  Verbenas,  Wallflowers,  some  of  the 
Aubrietias,  Campanula  turbinata  and  C.  muralis 
major.  The  above-named  flowers  were  gathered 
in  good  condition,  and  are  evidence  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  season."  Also  sent  were  fruits  of  the 
alpine  Strawberry. 

Holly  beppies, — The  nearness  of  the 
annual  Christmas  festival  has  led  to  the  discovery 
— one'of  special  concern  to  decorative  florists — that 
berries  are  very  scarce,  and,  indeed,  in  many  locali- 
ties where  these  fruits  are  commonly  plentiful 
none  is  now  to  be  seen.  That  circumstance  may 
be  due  to  two  or  three  successive  crops  having 
exhausted  the  creative  forces  of  the  bushes  or  to 
some  other  cause  not  easily  explained.  Certainly, 
remembering  what  a  good  edible  fruit  crop  we 
have  had,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  spring 
weather  sufficed  to  kill  the  bloom,  and  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  bloom  was  absent  or 
was  infertile.  It  will  be  learnt  with  profound 
regret  by  all  that  Holly  berries  are  so  scarce. 
It  hardly  seems  as  if  the  festive  season  of 
Christmas  can  be  duly  honoured  without  their 
abundant  presence. — A. 

Apples  and  Peaps  at  Chplstmas. 

Planters  should,  when  selecting  trees,  think 
of  their  supply  for  the  Christmas  festivities,  for 
often  at  this  period  when  the  supplies  are  most 
appreciated  they  begin  to  fall  short.  Pears  in 
season  then  are  Passe  Colmar,  Thompson's,  Glou 
Mor9eau,  Charles  Ernest  and  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable ;  and  Catillao  for  stewing.  Apples : 
Adam's  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  and  Melon  Apple ; 
and  for  cooking  and  baking,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Sandringham,  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Lady 
Henniker.  These  are  all  most  delicious.  In  addi- 
tion, a  good  dish  of  Medlars  is  greatly  appreciated, 
and  at  Christmas  these  are  just  ready.  A  good 
supply  of  British  Cobs  and  Walnuts  should  be 
retained  for  this  season — W.  A.  Cook. 

Gapden  Dahlias.— We  leam  that  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Wisley,  where 
trials  of  Cactus  Dahlias  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  two  years  to  determine  the  fitness  of 
certain  recently  -  raised  varieties  for  garden 
decoration.  Cactus  varieties  next  year  will  be 
excluded  from  the  trials.  This  will  enable  the 
merit  of  Pompons  and  singles,  with  some  ordi- 
nary decorative  forms,  to  be  tested  for  such 
purposes.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
singles,  if  the  decayed  flowers  be  often  gathered. 


give  very  beautiful  efiects  in  the  garden.  At 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  newly-formed  National 
Dahlia  Society,  it  is,  we  leam,  proposed  to  have 
a  class  for  three  varieties  of  garden  Cactus 
Dahlias,  to  be  shown  in  vases  of  three  bunches 
or  trusses  of  each.  The  object  of  this  class  is  to 
enable  Cactus  Dahlias  grown  for  garden  decora- 
tion to  be  shown  without  wires  or  disbudding 
and  to  display  their  floriferousness.  At  Dahlia 
shows,  so  far,  disbudded  flowers  alone  seem  to 
have  found  favour. 


PRIZES    FOR    READERS. 

NOVEMBER  COMPETITION  AWARDS. 
In  this  competition  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  essays  on  "  Flowers  for  a  Small  Greenhouse 
in  Winter,"  and  proved  to  be  a  very  popular 
competition,  a  large  number  of  essays  being 
sent  in.     The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : 

First  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Cobb,  The  Gardens,  Duffryn,  near  Cardiff. 

Second  prize  of  two  guineas  toMissS.  Randolph, 
Chartham  Rectory,  Canterbury. 

Third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  Alfred  Eames, 
Heanton  Satchville,  Dolton,  North  Devon. 

Fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Mr.  John 
Botley,  Scarlett's  Park,  Twyford,  Berks. 

The  essays  from  the  following  are  very  highly 
commended  :  C.  W.  Caulfield,  F.  G.  L.  Moir, 
T.  Whysall,  M.  C.  Aldiss,  A.  E.  Groombridge, 
C.  Comfort,  E.  D.  Smith,  W.  H.  Morton,  Mrs. 
Macalister,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle,  D.  Lewis,  B. 
Duncan  Thomson,  James  Rawlings,  Mrs.  J. 
Traherne  and  W.  McDermott.  Many  otherwise 
good  essays  failed  to  reach  the  winning  circle 
because  plants  were  named  which  would  require 
a  stove  temperature  to  grow  them  in,  and  many 
essayists  omitted  the  winter  or  perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  ie  Jiot  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


SpPingr  bedding.— I  have  read  with 
interest  two  prize  essays  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  'The  Garden  on  the  subject  of 
"  Spring  Flower-beds,"  the  writers  of  which 
apparently  have  been  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
their  schemes  of  spring  gardening  without 
regard  to  expense.  There  is,  as  we  know,  no 
disputing  about  tastes,  and  therefore  I  feel  free 
to  say  that  if  I  possessed  the  millions  of  which  I 
have  such  a  plentiful  lack  I  would  not  desire  the 
spring  gardens  of  mosaics  recommended  by  your 
essayists,  were  they  ever  so  cunningly  executed. 
Keizerkroon  Tulips  dotted  1|  feet  apart  over  a 
carpet  of  mixed  Polyanthus  may  be  the  last  word 
in  "up-to-date"  gardening;  but  we  had  been 
taught  to  think  that  The  Garden,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  set  its  face  against  the  easy  and 
commonplace  style  of  tricking  out  a  garden 
in  mosaic  patterns.  I  think  if  you  search 
among  the  back  volumes  you  will  find  various 
eloquent  protests  against  the  employment  of 
unlimited  numbers  of  flowers  of  the  same  kind 
and  colour  to  produce  carpet  designs  in  gardens. 
And  what  else  but  carpet  bedding  are  your  prize 
essayists  advising?  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
designs  worked  out  in  blue  Myosotis  and  yellow 
or  scarlet  Tulips  should  be  right,  when  designs 
in  Lobelias,  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  are 
wrong.  And  if  this  "  up-to-date  "  gardening  is 
desirable,  surely  a  little  more  resource  and 
inventiveness  might  be  expected  from  the  gar- 
deners of  large  establishments.  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Pansies,  Narcissi  and  Anemones,  with  a  few  low- 
growing  things  like  Arabis  and  Aubrietia,  pretty 
well  exhaust  the  material  used  by  these  "up-to- 
date  "  gardeners.  Not  a  word  about  the  exquisite 
flowering  shrubs— Forsythias,  Flowering  Cur- 
rants, Cydonias,  Daphnes  and  others — which  alone 
or  in  combination  give  such  a  charm  to  spring 
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flower-beds.  If  you  were  to  offer  a  prize  for  an 
easay  on  "  Attractive  Features  in  Spring  Gar- 
_  dening,"  excluding  the  use  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi  and  garden  Anemones,  and  rigorously 
barring  the  use  of  the  words  "  carpet  "  and  "dot 
plants,"  you  might  get  something  of  another 
kind,  but  something  still  worth  reading.  At 
any  rate,  you  would  set  spring  gardeners 
thinking.  IJeprived  of  his  bags  of  assorted 
colours  from  Holland,  the  spring-garden  artist 
would  no  doubt  at  first  feel  himself  aggrieved  ; 
but  he  would  iind  abundance  of  material  left 
if  he  only  knew  where  to  look  for  it. — A.  W. 
[The  ijueation  you  raise  is,  as  you  yourself 
suggest,  a  matter  of  taste,  and  to  deal  with  your 
letter  fully  would  require  several  columns. 
There  always  will  be  two  great  schools  of  garden 
designers — the  natural  and  the  artificial — and  we 
can  only  say  that,  as  in  almost  every  case,  there 
must  be  to  some  extent  a  combination  of  the 
two,  so  we  think  we  are  doing  a  useful  work  in 
offering  prizes  for  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
the  more  or  less  formal  beds  that  are  to  be 
found  in  most  gardens.  In  an  enclosed  square, 
on  a  formal  terrace,  or  on  the  edges  of  a  wide 
expanse  of  lawn  abutting  on  the  grey  walls  of 
some  old  mansion  such  beds  are  most  appro- 
priate, and  probably  nothing  would  look  half  so 
well  as  the  bright  colouring  which  j'ou  despise. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  you  would  deal  with 
such  parts  of  the  garden  if  you  excluded  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Anemones,  or,  as  you  term 
them,  "the  bags  of  assorted  colours  from 
Holland."  Of  course,  if  you  have  no  such 
positions  to  fill,  then  it  is  a  different  matter 
altogether,  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  any 
"dot  plants"  or  "carpets  ';  but  even  then  a 
spring  garden  without  any  spring  -  flowering 
bulbs  would  be  very  much  the  same  to  most 
people  as  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  without  Hamlet. 
If  you  would  send  us  a  short  essay  on  "  Attrac- 
tive Features  in  Spring  Gardening,  excluding  the 
use  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi  and  garden 
Anemones,  rigorously  barring  the  use  of  the 
words  carpet  and  dot  plants,"  we  will  gladly 
give  it  space. — Ed.] 

A  Potato  tubep  ppoducingr  new 

ones. — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  curiosity 
which  you  may  think  of  sutticient  interest  to 
figure  in  your  interesting  paper.  The  Potato  in 
question  is  one  of  last  year's  crop  which  had 
been  stored  in  a  dry  cellar  for  several  months  and 
was  about  to  be  thrown  out  to  make  room  for 
other  things.  In  its  efforts  to  produce  after  its 
kind  in  untoward  circumstances,  it  seems  to  have 
developed  from  the  slit  on  its  upper  side  not 
only  foliated  shoots,  as  shown  at  the  top,  but 
also  several  tubers,  as  seen  on  another  shoot 
issuing  from  the  inside.  On  the  heel  also  are  a 
few  tubercles  with  all  the  appearance  of  eyes  as 
on    a    mature    specimen.      My    difficulty  is  to 


explain  the  source  of  nourishment  that  enabled 
it  to  make  such  a  brave  effort  at  self-propagation, 
as  the  skin  remained  as  dry  and  perfect  as  any 
of  the  others  which  showed  no  such  propensity. 
It  is  regarded  by  men  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  Potato  as  a  most  unusual  development, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
regarding  the  probable  cause  of  its  productive- 
ness. —(Rev.)  J.  J.  Marshall  L.  Aiken, 
Berwickshire  NaturaUsls  Club.  [It  is  not 
unusual  for  old  Potatoes  to  produce  new  ones  in 
til  is  way,  and  the  fact  that  they  will  do  so  is 
frequently  turned  to  practical  use.  If  our  corre- 
spondent will  turn  to  pages  472-3  of  our  issue 
for  September  20  last,  he  will  find  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  subject.— Ed.] 

Squirrels  in  London.— It  is  not  often 

that  Londoners  have  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  antics  of  these  interesting  little  creatures  ; 
therefore  I  think  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  there  are  a  few  to  be  seen 
occasionally  in  the  vicinity  of  what  I  hope 
Mr.  Gardiner  will  forgive  me  for  dubbing  the 
"  Broomstick  Avenue,"  the  pathway  running 
from  the  Tea-house  in  Kensington  Gardens  to  the 
misplaced- because  here  so  undesirable— statue 
of  "  Physical  Energy."  They  are  also  not  un- 
known in  Regent's  Park. — E.  Curgwbn. 
Pampas  Grass  in  Scotland.- The 

accompanying  illustration  of  Pampas  Grass  is 
from  a  photograph  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  John  Kyle, 
Garthay,  Forries,  Elginshire,  N.B.,  and  repre- 
sents a  fine  specimen  of  Cortaderia  argentea. 
The  specimen  is  now  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
has  occupied  its  present  position  for  eighteen 
years.  No  protection  is  given  it  in  winter 
beyond  that  furnished  by  its  own  leaves  except  a 
mulch  of  decaying  leaves,  which  is  spread  on  the 
soil  over  its  roots  and  forked  in  in  the  spring. 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

COSMOS  SULPHUREUS.— What 
a  delightful  addition  to  autumn 
flowers  this  little-known  annual 
has  proved  to  be  !  Although  not 
absolutely  new,  it  is,  I  think,  but 
little  known  on  account  of  its 
flowering  so  late  that  seed  is  scarce.  This  will 
not,  however,  be  the  case  on  this  coast,  and 
everyone  should  make  a  note  of  its  charm.  Its 
name,  sulphureus,  is  misleading,  as  its  colour  is 
the  richest  possible  shade  of  orange,  which  glows 
in  the  sunshine  like  burnished  copper.  Unlike 
the  well-known  lilac  or  white  Cosmos,  which  are 
tall,  slender  and  rather  straggly  in  habit,  this 
newer  variety  is  of  excellently  neat  habit,  branch- 
ing freelj-  and  flowering  most  abundantly  at  the 
axils  of  each  leaf.  Its  fresh  green  foliage  is 
much  less  finely  divided  than  those  we  are  so 
familiar  with,  and  it  makes  a  round,  spreading 
bush  of  le.ss  than  2  feet  high,  covered  with 
foliage  and  flower  down  to  the  ground.  Its 
period  of  flowering  promises  to  be  very  pro- 
longed, and  altogether  it  is  an  annual  much  to 
be  recommended,  even  for  I'Inglish  gardens  if  an 
early  start  is  made  and  a  few  seedling  plants  kept 
in  pots  plunged  in  the  soil  so  that  they  can  be 
put  into  a  greenhouse  in  ease  of  autumn  frosts. 
Its  foliage  and  pretty  growth  alone  would  make 
it  desirable. 

Impatiens  Holstii  also  has  shown  itself  a  very 
desirable  plant  for  the  autumn  garden  here, 
v\-hile  I.  Oliveri  is  rather  disappointing,  as  it 
grows  too  big  and  flowers  so  sparingly — at  least, 
as  a  young  plant.  If  in  another  season  it  should 
prove  more  floriferous,  it  is  a  bold-growing 
shrub  for  a  somewhat  shaded  border  or  shrub- 
bery, and  I  note  that  there  are  a  few  seedlings 
of  much  brighter  and  deeper  pink  than  the  type, 
so  that  there  may  be  some  development  in  that 
way.  With  hybridisation  it  will  be  possible, 
I  hope,  to  intensify  its  colouring  and  preserve 
its  hardiness,  which  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  other  Balsams. 


Lavandula  ahrotanoides  is  a  little  -  known 
Lavender  that  is  of  some  merit  for  its  winter- 
blooming  qualities.  Its  neat,  finely-pinnate  foliage 
is  a  good  foundation  for  the  bold ,  branching  spikes 
of  bright  lavender  flowers  which  make  a  cloud  of 
misty  blue  in  the  distance  above  its  foliage. 

Tritoma  primulina,  or  longicoUis,  has  been 
flowering  freely  and  its  lemon-coloured  spikes  of 
flower  are  very  attractive  when  well  grown.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  manage  here  as  it  cannot 
stand  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  only 
one  little  group  has  survived  out  of  three  that  I 
made  last  winter.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows  in  its 
own  country,  as  it  would  be  extremely  attractive 
in  a  good  bold  mass. 

Nerine  lardiflara,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in 
robust  health  and  vigour,  throwing  up  many 
spikes  of  flower  with  its  fresh  young  leaves  and 
making  offsets  freely.  It  seems  so  near  N. 
Mansellii  that  it  must,  I  think,  really  be  a 
hybrid ;  whether  of  garden  origin  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  But  its  bright  heads  of  rose  carmine  are 
very  lasting  and,  as  the  heads  of  flower-buds  are 
considerable,  it  is  a  very  decorative  bulb  for  a 
suitable  comer  or  grouped  with  Gypripedium 
insigne,  which  flowers  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
always  a  regret  that 

Dahlia  imperialis  cannot  show  its  beauty  under 
glass  or  grown  in  a  pot.  This  year  it  has  been 
unusually  magnificent,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  rains 
of  last  August  and  the  very  genial  November  sun- 
shine. If  only  it  were  possible  to  induce  it  to 
flower  at  another  season,  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  superb  for  a  public  park  or  any  place  where  it 
can  have  enough  room  to  show  off  its  stature  and 
grace  of  flower.  It  is  curiously  constant  in  its 
season  of  flowering.  Almost  to  a  day  it  opens 
on  November  1  and  does  not  do  more  than  last 
in  flower  for  the  month,  but  for  that  time  it  is 
unapproachable,  so  long  as  no  rough  wind  has 
ruffled  its  pendent  bells.     This  season  the 

Winlir- flowering  Boses  are  not  as  promising  as 
they  were  last  year.  The  rains  in  August  came 
too  early  and  spoilt  their  rest,  and  the  late  heats 
in  October  and  early  November  have  made  the 
shoots  too  long  and  thin,  so  that  the  first  flowers 
are  by  no  means  as  good  as  they  might  have  been. 
Rain  is  much  needed  before  the  ground  chills 
down  with  the  long  nights  or  the  snow  on  the 
mountains  has  cooled  the  air.  As  in  other  years, 
the  neat  habit  and  late-flowering   qualities  of 
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Chrysanthemum  Seedlings  deserve  notice.  The 
trade  in  seed  is  as  yet  little  developed,  but  the 
strain  is  improving  yearly,  so  that  I  hope  in  a 
few  years  many  gardeners  will  grow  and  enjoy  a 
good  batch  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums  for 
winter  bloom.  As  pot  plants  they  are  wonder- 
fully neat  and  compact  compared  to  their  growth 
another  year.  Edward  H.   \^'oodall 
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FLOWEES    FOE    A    SMALL    GEEEN- 
HOTJSE    IN    WINTEE. 

(First  Prize  Essay.) 

SUITABLE  subjects  for  providing  a 
supply  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter 
for  a  small  greenhouse  are  legion,  and 
what  to  grow  and  what  not  to  grow 
will  depend  largely  on  the  possessor's 
taste.  To  an  enthusiastic  amateur  the 
cultivation  of  many  sorts  would,  perhaps,  most 
appeal  as  being  more  interesting,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  process  would  give  the  best 
results  as  tar  as  a  supply  of  bloom  is  concerned. 
However,  in  whichever  direction  tastes  or  cir- 
cumstances lie,  the  main  point  to  be  observed 
will  be  to  grow  only  such  as  are  suitable,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  one  temperature 
will  have  to  suffice  for  all  once  they  are  placed 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  frame  or  two  will  be  an  absolute  necessity. 
Further,  as  a  high  temperature  would  only  tend 
to  hasten  the  fading  of  the  blooms,  only  such  as 
require  strictly  greenhouse  treatment  must  be 
attempted.  General  neatness,  too,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
plants  grown  which  after  flowering  are  not 
unsightly  when  left  in  the  greenhouse ;  but 
many  can  either  be  placed  elsewhere  or  thrown 
away. 

A  span-roofed  structure  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient, fitted  with  centre  and  side  stages  and  a 
neat  shelf  or  two  suspended  from  the  roof.  In 
such  a  house,  with  the  plants  judiciously 
arranged  at  will,  according  to  their  requirements, 
m  uch  success  may  be  obtained.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  article,  the  term  "  winter"  may  be  taken 
as  applying  from  October  to  the  end  of  March, 
or  practically  from  the  time  outdoor  flowers  are 
over  until  they  commence  again  in  spring.  The 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  following  notes  are 
considered  easy  of  culture,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  give  a  display  of  bloom  commencing 
with  those  flowering  in 

October.  This  month  presents  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  bright  appearance  in  the  green- 
house, for  we  can  have  the  popular  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Salvia  splendens  grandiflora,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Love-lies-bleeding  Sutton's  Giant 
and  Begonias.  The  latter,  from  bulbs  started 
late  in  spring,  will  continue  well  into  this  month 
and  can,  after  flowering,  be  laid  on  their  sides 
under  the  stages.  Chrysanthemums  will  form  a 
principal  feature  from  now  until  well  into 
January  if  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  suit- 
able varieties  for  forming  a  succession.  A 
mistake  often  made  is  to  have  a  big  blaze  all  at 
once,  and  by  Christmas,  or  long  before,  Chrysan- 
themums are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Exactly  what 
sorts  to  grow  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  to 
be  grown  will  here  again  depend  on  individual 
taste,  some  preferring  large  blooms,  others  small 
and  suitable  for  room  decoration.  Personally, 
and  especially  for  a  small  greenhouse,  I  think 
the  bush  system,  supplying  a  moderate  number 
of  medium-sized  flowers,  and  a  selection  of  the 
charming  single  varieties  far  preferable  to  the 
large  blooms.  A  few  varieties  suitable  for  this 
purpose  and  to  give  a  succession  of  blooms  are  as 
follows:  Single  -  flowered. — Stella,  JMiss  Mary 
Anderson  and  Eureka,  white ;  Ladysmith  and 
ilary  Richardson,  pink  ;  Kitty  Bourne  and  Sir 
George     BuUough,    yellow ;     Merstham    Jewel, 


bronzy  red  ;  and  Doris  Stevens,  crimson  scarlet. 
.Japanese,  for  bush  or  decoration. — Lady  Sel- 
borne,  Mme.  R.  Obertheim,  Alice  Byron, 
Niveus,  Princess  Victoria  and  Ethel,  white  ; 
Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  Barkley  and  Framfield 
Pink,  pink  ;  Source  d'Or,  Mabel  Morgan,  King 
of  Plumes  and  Thompson,  bronze  and  shades  of 
yellow.  A  good  batch  of  the  pretty  Pompon 
Sceur  Melaine,  should  also  be  included.  Salvia 
splendens  grandiflora  is  to  be  particularly  recom- 
mended. Few  things,  if  any,  can  surpass  the 
dazzling  effect  produced  by  the  long  racemes  of 
bright,  fiery  scarlet  flowers  :  they  are  readily 
propagated  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  when 
growing  strongl}'  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  few 
applications  of  manure  water.  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums from  spring-struck  cuttings  and  grown 
outdoors  through  the  summer,  pinching  out  an}' 
flower-spikes  as  they  appear  until  September, 
when  they  must  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  will 
flower  freely  this  and  next  month  and  again  early 
in  spring.    F.  V.  Raspail  (double  scarlet)  ia  a  good 
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variety  and  bright  for  winter  decoration.  A 
plant  not  generally  known  for  pot  culture,  but 
which  makes  a  good  acquisition  for  the  green- 
house, is  Love-lies-bleeding  Sutton's  Giant,  and 
is  almost  as  eS'ective  as  Acalypha  sanderiana, 
which  requires  a  stove  temperature.  Its  usual 
position  is  in  the  sub-tropical  garden  or  for  the 
centre  of  large  beds,  where  it  makes  a  handsome 
plant.  A  few  plants  left  over  from  this  purpose 
were  potted  up,  and  the  limited  root-space  has 
had  the  efl'eet  of  inducing  it  to  throw  its  long 
tails  of  flowers,  with  less  foliage,  and  is  now  very 
efiective  and  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  the  green- 
house dotted  among  other  plants.  Most  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants  will  continue  to  bloom 
through 

November,  and  their  list  may  be  added  to  by 
the  addition  of  Carnations  (Tree  and  Marguerite), 
Primulas,  double  Violets  and  Marguerites.  The 
first  named  are  universal  favourites,  and  amply 
iOpay  the  attention  necessary  for  success.  They 
(.an  be  grown  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  latter 
..eing    the    usual    method  of  propagation    and 


imperative  if  named  sorts  and  large  blooms  are 
desired  ;  but  seedlings,  I  think,  give  less  trouble 
with  more  flowers,  though,  naturally,  they  are 
not  so  fine  and,  of  course,  a  small  percentage  will 
be  single,  but  these,  too,  are  pretty.  A  good 
light  position  near  the  glass  must  be  given  them 
and  they  will  continue  to  bloom  throughout  the 
winter.  Primulas  of  the  stellata  and  Chinese 
varieties  are,  when  well  grown,  very  beautiful  with 
various  coloured  flowers  of  great  richness.  The 
seeds  must  be  sown  in  April  and  May  for  flowering 
now.  An  ideal  place  for  them  in  the  greenhouse 
when  brought  from  the  cold  frame  in  September 
will  be  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  removing  to 
stages  when  in  bloom.  Marguerites  can  easily 
be  had  in  bloom  this  month  and  continued  so  for 
a  long  time  by  striking  cuttings  in  autumn  or 
spring  and  growing  them  on  as  for  bedding. 
About  the  end  of  June  cut  back  and  rest  the 
plants  for  a  time  ;  when  growth  recommences 
shake  out  and  repot.  A  few  Violets  are  always 
appreciated,  and  can  be  taken  up  from  the  open 
ground  and  potted  in  September.  With  the 
advent  of 

December  flowers  are  not  usually  so  plentiful ; 
a  lot  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over  and  the 
bright  Salvias  finished,  but  the  Arum  Lily  will 
make  a  valuable  asset,  and  can  be  assisted  by 
Mignonette,  Sutton's  Christmas  Pink  Stock  and 
Cyclamen.  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Paper-white 
Narcissi  will  also  readily  force  for  Christmas, 
and  their  delicious  fragrance  will  be  welcomed. 
Cyclamens  to  bloom  in  December  will  require 
fourteen  months  from  the  time  of  sowing  seeds. 
Mignonette  is  sown  thinly  in  5-inch  pots  (in 
which  it  will  flower)  during  August  and  the 
Stock  in  May.  Arums  to  flower  early  are  best 
rested  during  summer  in  their  pots,  and  at  the 
approach  of  new  growth,  usually  the  end  of  July, 
they  should  be  shook  out  and  repotted,  or  a  top- 
dressing  may  be  found  sufficient.  When  making 
rapid  growth  and  throwing  up  their  spikes,  assist 
them  with  manure  water  ;  they  will  repay  it  by 
continuing  to  bloom  until  May. 

January  often  brings  with  it  the  severest 
weather  of  the  year,  and  when  the  outside  is  in 
the  grip  of  frost,  flowers  are  more  highly  appre- 
ciated. We  can  have,  in  addition  to  many 
previously  named.  Genista  fragrans,  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  scented,  and  another  deliciously 
perfumed  favourite  is  found  in  Freesias.  To  get 
the  latter  in  flower  now  the  bulbs  must  have 
been  well  ripened  and  potted  early.  From  now 
onwards  the  days  will  gradually  lengthen,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  of  sunshine,  and  during 

February  and  March  many  of  the  greenhouse 
occupants  will  flower  freely,  especially  the 
Geraniums,  Carnations  and  Cyclamens ;  these  can 
also  be  supplemented  by  Cinerarias  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  from  frames  when  the  Chrysan- 
themums are  over  :  needless  to  say  they  would 
have  been  kept  secure  from  frost.  Any  of  the 
early -flowering  bulbs  will  be  ready  now,  especially 
Crocus,  Musoari  and  early  Tulips,  also  the  pretty 
little  Iris  reticulata.  Wallflowers,  too,  are  well 
worth  a  place  if  only  for  their  perfume ;  some 
varieties,  such  as  Blood  Red,  Harbinger  and 
Sutton's  Earliest  of  All  come  into  bloom  early. 

In  addition  to  all  the  subjects  enumerated, 
there  are  the  retarded  bulbs  and  plants,  which 
are  quite  easy  of  management,  such  as  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Spiraeas  in  several  varieties,  Liliums 
and  Lilacs,  their  time  of  flowering  relying  on 
when  received  ;  all  can  be  had  in  flower  before 
Christmas,  but  \i'ith  onlj'  greenhouse  temperature 
additional  time  to  that  usually  credited  to  bring 
them  to  perfection  will  be  necessary.  If  space 
can  be  found  for  a  few  climbers,  nothing  is  better 
than  Roses,  Marcchal  Niel,  Anna  Ollivier  and 
Niphetos  being  among  the  best,  and  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  and 
Mme.  CrouBse.  One  final  word  of  warning  must 
be  given  with  regard  to  watering.  Do  this 
in  the  mornings  and  only  when  really  necessary, 
always  avoiding  undue  moisture. 

Arthur  J.  Coeb. 

The  dardens,  Diijryn,  near  Gardijf. 
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SOME    NEW    ROSES. 

THKSE  are  a  few  of  the  most  reliable  of 
the  new  Roses  meriting  general  culti- 
vation,  and  are  all  strong  and  free 
flowering  : 
Dorothy     Page  -  Roberts     (Hybrid 
Tea).  -  A    unique    shade   of   coppery 
pink,  perfect  in  shape  ;  a  thin  Rose.     In  a  hot 
summer  the  colour  and  shape  make  up  for  this, 
and  in  the  autumn  it  is  magnificent. 

Elizabeth  Barnes  (Hybrid  Tea).— One  of  the 
best  Roses  sent  out  by  the  famous  Newtownards 
firm  last  autumn.  It  is  in  shape 
very  like  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  ; 
the  colouring  is  perfect,  a  delicate 
rose  beautifully  blended  with  fawn 
and  yellow.  The  greatest  con- 
noisseur in  the  Rose  world  will 
be  pleased  with  this. 

(?.  C.  Wand  (Hybrid  Tea)  is  of 
excellent  habit  and  flowers  freely; 
the  blooms  are  of  good  shape  and 
substance,  and  light  vermilion  in 
colour.  It  is  charming  in  every 
way. 

Qeneral  Macarthur  (Hybrid 
Tea). — A  pretty  shade  of  bright 
crimson,  really  good  in  the 
autumn,  fair  size  and  has  a 
delicious  perfume. 

Cfrace  Molyneux  (Hybrid  Tea). 
This  is  worthy  of  the  fair  lady 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  a  Rose 
of  great  beauty,  flowers  freely  and 
is  of  a  creamy  white  shade,  with 
faint  pink  and  apricot  shadings  in 
the  centre  of  the  bloom. 

Harry  K!rh  (Tea). — Of  very 
robust  growth,  delightful  yellow 
shade,  good  shape,  flowering 
freely.  We  shall  hear  more  of 
this  in  the  future,  as  it  is  quite 
one  of  the  best. 

Lady  Helen  Vincent  (Hybrid 
Tea). — A  delicate  shade  of  pink, 
excellent  shape,  with  a  high- 
pointed  centre  ;  a  Rose  everyone 
should  possess. 

Li/on  Rose  (pernetiana). — Avery 
vigorous  Rose  with  good-shaped 
blooms  of  a  magnificent  salmon 
blended  with  red  and  yellow.  It 
is  already  making  its  way  to  the 
front. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  (Hybrid  Tea) 
is  a  colour  we  want,  viz.,  apricot 
and  peach.  The  blooms  vary  in 
colour,  flowers  of  both  shades 
being  produced  on  the  same  plant ; 
vary  good  shape. 

Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  (Hybrid 
Tea).  —  Yellow  with  carmine 
shading,  large,  good  -  shaped 
blooms  with  huge,  deep  petals. 
It  is  becoming  a  favourite. 

Mme.  Maurice  de  Lvze  (Hybrid 
Tea)   has   already  made  its  way. 
It  is  a  large,  high-centred  bloom, 
excellent  in  every  way  and  of  a  brilliant  carmine 
pink.     It  is  very  vigorous. 

Mme.  Segond  H^e?ier  (Hybrid  Tea). — This  is  a 
perfect  Rose  in  every  way,  delicate  pink  with 
flesh  and  salmon  shadings  and  very  large  petals. 
It  has  a  delicious  scent. 

Marquise  de  Sinety  (Hybrid  Tea).  — Yellow 
beautifully  blended  with  peach,  a  glorious  colour, 
large  blooms  but  rather  thin  ;  owing  to  the  size 
and  substance  of  the  petals  it  is  exquisite. 

Rhea  Reid  (Hybrid  Tea). — A  real  crimson, 
vigorous  and  of  excellent  shape.  It  will  be  in 
great  demand  because  of  its  lovely  colour. 

Rene&  Wilmart-Urban.  (Hybrid  Tea). —This 
is  a  delightful  shade  of  salmon  pink,  of 
excellent    shape    and  one   of    the    best   of    the 


newer  Roses.  It  is  vigorous  and  lasts  well  in  a 
out  state. 

Senateur  Saint  Romne  (Hybrid  Tea).  —  A 
lovely  shade  of  rosy  salmon  blended  with  yellow, 
splendid  shape  and  really  good  in  every  way. 

Souvenir  de  Maria  de  Zayas  (Hybrid  Tea). — A 
very  pleasing  shade  of  bright  carmine,  exquisite 
shape,  with  a  high  centre  and  of  fair  size. 

Souvenir  of  Stella  Gray  is  a  Tea  most  beautiful 
in  shape,  scent  and  colouring,  red  and  cream 
delightfully  blended  and  veined  with  apricot ;  a 
delightful  Rose. 

We  all  know  those  two  famous  Roses  Dean 
Hole  and  William  Shean.  Others  that  are  good 
are  Countess  of  Annesley,  Countess  of  Gosford, 


still,  it  thrives  and  is  seen  in  many  gardens  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
some  trade  lists  this  is  classed  as  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  while  in  others  as  a  Hybrid  Tea.  To 
many  this  classifying  is  confusing. 

Those  who  have  had  to  grow  a  collection  of 
Roses  on  various  soils  know  how  they  thrive 
beautifully  in  one  place  and  refuse  to  grow  in 
another.  This  is  how  I  have  found  La  France. 
When  residing  in  the  West  of  England,  in  a  low 
situation  and  strong  soil  this  refused  to  grow,  and 
after  trying  it  as  standards  and  dwarfs  and  in 
various  positions  I  gave  it  up  as  a  failure. 
Previous  to  going  West  I  was  most  successful 
with  it  on  a  light  soil,  and  at  that  time  I  grew 
upwards  of  100  sorts,  and  this 
w  as  one  of  the  most  reliable. 

In  my  present  garden,  which  is 
greatly  exposed,  with  a  light 
sandy  soil,  this  season  on  dwarfs 
on  the  seedling  Briar  stock  it  has 
been  glorious,  and  at  the  end  of 
August  was  giving  a  splendid 
second  crop  of  flowers.  When  it 
thrives  in  this  way  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  desirable  Roses 
to  grow.  Many  amateurs  about 
here  liave  found  its  reliableness, 
judging  from  the  number  grown. 

I  am  convinced  many  Roses 
thrive  better  in  a  somewhat  light 
soil,  and  I  have  come  to  regard 
very  heavy  soils  as  being  over- 
praised for  many  varieties. 
Camberley.  J.  C. 
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Earl  of  Warwick,  Joseph  Hill,  La  Tosca,  Les 
Rosati,  Lena,  Le  Progres,  Mrs.  Llavid  McKee, 
Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Harold  Broeklebank, 
Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  M.  Paul  Ledt',  Mme.  Charles 
Monnier,  Mme.  Jules  (jravereaux,  Mme.  Leon 
Pain,  Mme.  Wagram,  Conitesse  de  Turenne, 
Pharisaer,  Souvenir  do  M.  Frederic  Vercellone 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  latest  of  the  Irish 
singles,  the  lovely  apricot-tinted  orange  and 
crimson  Irish  Elegance.  E.  E.  .1. 


ROSE  LA.  FRANCE  ON  LIGHT  SOIL. 

Some  old  Roses  are  surpassed  by  new  ones,  while 
others  outlive  the  majority  of  new  introductions. 
The  variety  above  namedcannot  be  termed  new  ; 


RIGHTLY'      decorated 

rooms  form  an  extra 

charm      to      parties, 

both  large  and  small, 

and    even     in     the 

humblest     homes      a 

little  decoration  is  usually  carried 

out  for  the  festive  season.     When 

making  wreaths,  or  festoons  for 

throwing  across  a  large  room  or 

to  grace   pillars,  fasten   a   string 

to   some    support    at    each    end, 

leaving  enough  to  make   the  tie 

firm,  then  out  up  pieces  of  common 

Laurel,  Portugal  Laurel,   Retino- 

spora.  Holly,  Box^  and  Ivy  from 

7     inches     to     10     inches     long. 

Begin  at  one   end   of   the  string 

and  mix  the  material  thoroughly 

as  the  work   proceeds,   tying   all 

firmly  with  green  string.  Festoons 

can  thus  be  made  thick  or  thin, 

according  to  the  work  that  is  to 

be  done. 

Coloured  paper  can  be  used 
with  much  effect.  Flowers  of  all 
colours  and  large  and  small  can  be 
made  quite  nicely  with  it,  and 
these  dotted  about  among  the  ever- 
green are  very  showy.  Designs 
made  in  wood  or  wire,  and  covered  with 
variegated  Holly  bearing  plenty  of  berries,  serve 
well  for  special  positions,  and  last  a  very  con- 
siderable time.  A  square  room  may  be  made 
effective  by  using  four  long  festoons,  one  from 
each  corner,  bringing  them  to  the  centre  and 
fastening  the  four  ends  together  with  a  bunch  of 
Mistletoe,  in  the  centre  of  which  may  be  used  the 
light  Pampas  Grass  plumes  and  old  decaying  Fern 
fronds  with  good  effect.  A  good  bowl  of  Holly, 
with  its  scarlet  berries,  should  be  used  on  Christ- 
mas Day  on  the  dinner-table,  and  this  may  be 
livened  up  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  sprays.  These 
decorations  do  much  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of 
all  those  concerned  the  idea  of  peace  and  goodwill 
to  mankipd.  W.  A.  Cook. 
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IKIS    OCHROLEUCA. 

THIS  Iris,  tall  and  stately  in  its  growth, 
with  white  flowers  marked  with 
yellow  blotches,  has  been  thought  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  heraldic  device 
called  the  fleur-de-Hs.  While  this  is 
by  no  means  certain,  the  idea  is 
borne  out  by  the  following  remarks  in  the 
"  Encyclopasdia  Britannica  "  on  the  fleur-de-lis: 
"According  to  an  old  tradition  it  was  first 
employed  as  an  armorial  bearing 
by  Clovis  I.,  and  represents  the 
Lily  presented  by  an  angel  to  that 
monarch  at  his  baptism,  the  three 
fleurs-de-lis  of  his  shield  being  the 
sign  of  the  Trinity.  Newton  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  ligureof  a  Reed 
or  Flag  in  blossom,  used  instead 
of  a  sceptre  at  the  proclamation 
of  the  Frankish  kings."  But  there 
are  other,  quite  different,  theories 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  device,  and 
as,  among  other  places,  it  has 
been  found  in  the  design  of  the 
head -dresses  of  Egyptian  sphinxes, 
its  connexion  with  I.  oehroleuca 
does  not  seem  very  definite.  The 
photograph  reproduced  was  taken 
from  a  plant  just  as  it  grew,  no 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  being 
made.  There  is  another  variety 
of  it  called  gigantea,  which,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  larger. 

F.  H.   HCTTON. 

Vicar^s  Court,  Li-iicoln. 


have  a  love  for  Anne  Boleyn,  Ascot,  Lord  Lyons, 
Hugh  Clere  and  many  of  this  class,  remembering 
the  fine  masses  of  these  in  gardens  thirty  years 
ago.  J.  C.  F.  C. 


SOME     BEDDING    ARRANGEMENTS. 

[/?i  reply  to  several  correspondents.} 
During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  received 
communications  from  several  of  our  readers 
asking  for  suggestions  for  summer  bedding  for 
the  year  1909,  and  we  believe  we  shall  be  serving 
the  best  interests  of   a  large  number  if  we  at 


NOTES  ON  MULE  PINKS. 

No  low-growing  hardy  plant  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  Pink 
named  Napoleon  III.  Some  people 
think  it  difficult  to  cultivate,  but 
this  is  not  so  when  good  treatment 
is  afforded.  In  my  garden,  on  a 
dry  sandy  soil,  this  year  it  has 
bloomed  for  months,  and  good 
flowers  were  open  the  first  week 
in  October.  In  the  spring  I  had 
six  good  plants,  and  from  these 
I  have  raised  five  dozen  nice  young 
ones.  I  gave  them  liberal  culture 
with  plenty  of  moisture.  So 
many  fail  with  this  Pink  through 
starving  it.  If  the  plants  are 
weak,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  flower  till  they  have  gained 
strength.  Nothing  roots  more 
freely  under  hand-lights  or  in  pots 
in  a  close  frame ;  but  they  must  be 
removed  to  the  open  as  soon  as 
they  are  rooted,  or  they  will  suffer 
in  constitution. 

Another  beautiful  Pink  is  mul- 
tiflora  splendens.  This  is  an  im- 
provement on  tlie  normal  type, 
having  larger  and  more  highly- 
coloured  flowers.  Both  this  and 
Napoleon  III.  have  good  robust 
habits.  Striatiflorus,  with  its 
evenly-striped  flowers,  is  charm- 
ing and  a  change,  besides  being 
vigorous.  Beautiful  as  these  are,  the  white 
Marie  Pare  is  more  so.  In  many  gardens  this  is 
prone  to  die  off  suddenly.  I  have  had  trouble  in 
this  way,  and  until  this  summer  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  reliable.  When 
visiting  Crosby  Hill,  Camberley  (where  I  found 
one  of  the  best  and  choicest  collections  of  hardy 
plants  I  have  ever  seen),  I  saw  this  and  the 
other  varieties  named  growing  most  freely,  in 
large  masses  2  feet  to  4  feet  across  in  separate 
colours,  in  a  border  in  the  full  sun,  and  evidently 
•  they  had  been  there  many  years.  I  was  told 
that  the_ white  variety  gave  no  trouble.      I  still 
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once  comply  with  these  requests  and  endeavour 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  good,  if  not  novel, 
ideas,  such  at  least  as  are  likely  to  give  satis- 
faction if  carried  into  effect.  The  general  trend 
of  the  letters  before  us  refer  unmistakably  to  the 
unsatisfactory  behaviour  of  certain  plants  during 
the  present  year,  a  condition  of  things  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  due  to  the  weather ;  and  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  may  occur  again. 

Failures  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  we  must 
expect  in  any  year.  Some  of  these  are  avoid- 
able ;  others  the  reverse.  For  example,  a  by  no 
means  infrequent  cause  of  partial  failure  is  the 


excessive  richness  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  bedded  out.  In  such  a  case  the  remedy  is 
twofold,  and  strong-growing  plants  should  either 
be  bedded  out  in  their  pots — those  of  .5  inches 
diameter  being  most  suitable — or  the  richer  soil 
of  the  bed  replaced  by  some  of  much  poorer 
quality.  Obviously  the  easier  way  would  be  to 
bed  the  plants  out  in  their  pots,  and  in  the  case 
of  Pelargoniums,  whether  of  the  Zonal  or  Ivy- 
leaved  section,  this  is  frequently  done,  the  result 
being  a  sturdier  growth  and  larger  quantity  of 
flowers  ;  indeed,  the  giant  trusses  of  bloom  which 
on  these  plants  are  the  rule  in  most  of  the  London 
parks  and  gardens  are  produced 
in  this  way  and  with  compara- 
tively poor  soil.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amateur  whose  one 
desire  is  to  excel  in  such  matters 
as  summer  bedding  will  not  infre- 
quently give  his  plants  "  some- 
thing to  grow  in,"  to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase.  And  in  this  at 
least  they  do  not  fail  ;  but  the 
huge  leaves  and  fat  and  gouty 
stems  are  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce good  flowers. 

Another  way  of  ensuring  against 
leaf-growth  is  to  provide  either  a 
poor  soil  or  make  the  soil  about 
the  plants  quite  firm  by  treading 
or  beating.  While  speaking  ot 
errors  in  the  bedding-out  system, 
we  would  point  to  the  lack  of 
original  ideas  in  not  a  few  gardens ; 
and  in  some  of  the  letters  before 
us  it  is  obvious  that  the  summer 
bedding  arrangements  of  certain 
gardens  are  still  confined  to 
Lobelia,  Calceolaria  and  the  so- 
called  Geranium,  the  owners  being 
unable  to  get  away  from  the 
monotonous  rings  or  circles  of 
plants  which,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear,  do  not  even  satisfy  those 
who  were  responsible  for  them. 
It  is  in  these  circumstances  to  be 
hoped  that  the  suggestions  ap- 
pended below  will  be  of  service. 
Not  a  few  of  our  readers  are 
anxious  to  obtain  masses  of  blue 
for  beds,  and  some  of  the  more 
serviceable  subjects  are  blue 
Violas,  Agathffia  ca'lestis (a  charm- 
ing subject  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
and  a  perpetual  bloomer),  the 
double  blue  Lobelia,  Salvia 
patens,  Delphinium  Belladonna 
and  Anchusa  italica  Dropmore 
variety.  For  large  beds  where 
blue-flowered  plants  are  in  re- 
quest, we  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  Plumbago  capensis 
and  Verbena  Lovely  Blue.  We 
saw  a  large,  circular  bed  of  the 
latter  a  year  ago  with  some  .5,000 
plants  in  it,  and  for  colour 
or  fragrance  it  surpasses  anything 
we  have  seen. 

In  those  instances  where  the 
large  beds  are  oblong  or  square 
and  on  the  turf,  we  would  suggest 
an  imposing  central  pyramid  of 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  with 
smaller  pyramids  of  Plumbago 
capensis  at  each  corner  ;  and  in  the  oblong  bed  a 
further  group  on  the  long  side,  the  groundwork  to 
be  filled  with  the  Verbena  above  named.  In  such 
oases  the  Plumbagos  should  be  set  out,  five  in  a 
group,  the  plants  2.1  feet  high  and  in  pots.  Lightly 
trained  for  a  time  and  then  allowed  more  freedom, 
these  will  give  one  of  the  most  delightful  beds 
conceivable,  the  plants  flowering  for  many  weeks 
in  succession.  In  the  same  colour  range,  though 
a  little  distant  from  true  blues,  we  have  the  richly- 
scented  Heliotrope,  and  this  treated  in  the  first 
instance  as  tall  pyramids,  as  in  the  former  case, 
with  a  groundwork  of  Verbena  venosa,  provides 
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a  permanent  and  fragrant  summer  bed.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  bed  the  Heliotrope  plants  may  be 
five  or  seven  in  a  group  and  not  less  than  5  feet 
high  when  planted.  If  need  be,  such  a  bed  may 
have  a  groundwork  of  a  similar  colour  tone,  or 
even  the  same  variety  of  plant.  Where  such  an 
arrangement  is  decided  upon,  the  principal  plants 
should  be  more  freely  disposed  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  bed,  the  groups  alternating  with 
each  other.  The  purplish  -  flowered  Lantanas 
and  Verbena  venosa  also  make  a  good  self- 
coloured  bed,  the  former  either  in  pyramids  or 
standards ;  indeed,  diversity  of  form  in  such 
instances  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole, 
while  assisting  to  destroy  any  idea  of  sameness 
or  monotony. 

White  Beds. 
These  may  be  had  by  using  white  Violas,  white 
Alyssum,  white  Bouvardias,  Cimpanula  pyra- 
midalis  alba,  Galtonia  candicans  and  Plumbago 
capensis  alba.  In  such  a  case  white-leaved 
plants,  such  as  Leucophyton  Brownii,  Centaurea 
candidissima  or  Gnaphalium  miorofolium  could 
be  planted  with  advantage.  In  the  case  of  very 
large  beds,  where  one  colour  alone  is  desired,  a 
rather  distinct  effect  may  be  secured  from  white 
or  grey-leaved  plants  alone.  For  example,  take 
Gnaphalium  miorofolium  as  dwarf  and  tall 
pyramids,  solitary  dot  plants  of  either  Centaurea 
candidissima  or  Dactylis  glomerata  aurea 
longissima— the  variegated  "  Ribbon  Grass  ''  is 
not  a  bad  substitute  for  this  plant — the  ground 
surface  to  be  covered  with  Leucophyton 
Brownii,  or  even  Cerastium  if  not  allowed  to 
flowor.  The  whiter  tone  of  the  two  last  named 
will  throw  into  greater  relief  the  silver  grey 
tones  of  the  other  plants  named.  Where  very 
large  beds  of  white-flowered  plants  are  desirtd. 
Campanula  pyramidalis  alba  would  form  an 
imposing  centre,  the  white  Plumbago  capensis  as 
pyramids  taking  the  corners  and  sides  at  inter- 
vals of  about  i  feet,  the  white  Peach-leaved 
Bellflower  Moerheiniii  freely  grouped  between, 
and  the  surface  carpeted  with  white  Viola 
Purity  or  any  other  good  white-flowered  sort. 
■Should  the  size  of  the  bed  admit  of  its  use, 
Galtonia  candicans  may  appear,  and  where 
possible  the  white  Bouvardia  jasminoides  or  the 
larger-flowered  B.  Humboldtii  eorymbiflora  could 
replace  any  failing  plants.  From  our  experi- 
ence white-flowered  beds  require  greater  study 
and  closer  attention  than  the  rebt.  In  other 
instances  the  white  Liliums,  as  candiduni,  longi- 
florum  and  Knetzeri,  could  be  employed.  White 
Antirrhinums  should  not  be  forgotten. 

(To  be  continued.  J 


BOYD'S  UASSABA  SNOWDROP. 
(Galanthus  Elwesii  Cassaba  Bovdii.  ) 
Since  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Allen, 
whose  articles  in  The  Gakden'  brought  home  to 
many  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  which  exist  in 
the  Snowdrop  and  the  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment possessed  by  our  "harbinger  of  spring,'' 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  selection  and 
seedling-raising.  Many  of  Mr.  Allen's  best 
flowers  are,  however,  still  in  cultivation,  and 
there  are  a  few  gardens  in  which  a  considerable 
variety  of  Snowdrops  is  to  be  found. 

Mr.  William  B.  Boyd  of  Faldonside,  Melrose, 
still  happily  with  us,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  search  out  and 
preserve  distinct  varieties  of  this  flower,  and  that 
figured  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  my  own  garden,  shows  to 
some  extent  his  keen  discernment  in  selecting 
flowers  of  much  beauty  or  distinctness.  The 
variety  of  Elwes's  Snowdrop  called  Cassaba  has 
long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  finest  forms  of 
the  species,  and  the  one  illustrated  and  selected 
by  Mr.  Boyd  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  all, 
while  it  has  a  peculiarit}',  not  constant,  but 
frequently  existent,  in  the  presence  of  a  green 
marking  on  the  outer  petals  near  the  extremity. 
The  tube  of  the  flowers  is  also  almost  entirely 


green,  and  the  resulting  contrast  between  the 
dark  green  and  the  pure  white  is  as  effective  as 
anything  of  similar  colouring  in  the  floral  world. 
In  form  Boyd's  Cassaba  Snowdrop  is  excellent, 
while  its  size,  though  great  in  comparison  with 
most  other  Snowdrops,  in  no  way  becomes 
ungainly.  I  have  had  it  in  my  garden  for  a 
few  years,  and  it  is  prized  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  my  collection. 

Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


COLOURED    PLATE. 

PLATE    1363. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  CALCEOLARIA. 

ONE  of   the   most   beautiful   novelties 
.      raised  of  recent  years  is  the  Cal- 
I      ceolaria  Golden  Glory  represented 
f      in  the  coloured  plate.     We  noticed 
it  flowering  superbly  last  summer 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.   Leopold  de 
Rothschild    at  Gunnersbury  House,   Acton,  and 


SWEET     PEA     NOTES. 


The  Crossing  op  Sweet  Peas  Fifty  Years 
Ago. 

{HAVE  come  across  a  seed  list  of  my  uncle's 
of  fifty  years  since,  which  is  most  interest- 
ing, and  in  which  the  offering  of  seeds 
of  Sweet  Peas  is  headed  thus  :  "  Purple, 
purple  ;  Painted  Lady,  various  ;  Scarlet, 
scarlet ;  White,  white ;  finest  mixed, 
various."  The  puzzle  now  to  me  is  that,  prior 
to  what  Mr.  Eekford  did  for  Sweet  Peas,  the 
bees  or  insects  of  the  past  must  have  been  all 
drones  and  not  proper  workers,  else  why  have 
not  all  the  John  Ingrams  of  the  period  interfered 
with  and  not  allowed  the  modern  workers  of 
both  bees  and  men  such  credit  ?  How  is  it  that, 
with  all  our  advancement  of  science,  the  insects 
and  bees  are  such  a  great  help  now  in  the 
crossing  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  that  in  the  days 
that  are  passed  we  never  reached  beyond 
three  or  four  colours '.'  I  might  say  of  five, 
because  shortly  after  the  period  mentioned  we 


a  rake  snowdrop  (galantiios  elwesii  cassaba  BOYDII). 


were  astonished  when  Mr.  Hudson  told  us  it 
IS  quite  hardy.  This  is  a  revolution  in  the 
flower  world,  and  should  lead  to  the  plant 
enjoying  in  the  near  future  a  lasting  popularity. 
Not  only  is  this  Calceolaria  hard}',  but  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
golden  yellow.  The  plant  is  smothered  with 
this  "(Jolden  Glory"  for  months.  Its  origin 
is  interesting.  C.  plantaginea  was  crossed  with 
a  variety  of  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and 
Golden  Glory  is  the  result.  We  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  the  forerunner  of  an  interesting 
and  beautiful  race.  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and 
Son  of  Exeter  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  their  success. 

Their  description  is  as  follows  ;  "  As  a 
greenhouse  plant  it  will  be  invaluable,  but 
as  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant  it  will  take  a 
high  position  for  its  glorious  colouring  and  for 
the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  bloom.  Not 
only  has  it  stood  out-of-doors  in  Devonshire, 
but  the  plants  which  were  grown  in  the  Reyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley  with- 
stood over  20°  of  frost." 


got  Invincible  Scarlet  and,  I  think.  Invincible 
Purple. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  we  had  no  seeds- 
men's printers  and  purveyors  of  the  modern  day 
seed  packets  ;  so  much  so  that,  when  I  was  a 
lad,  it  was  in  a  packet  such  as  I  send,  put  up  in 
"brown-paper"  fashion.  But  Sweet  Peas  were 
a  bother  to  put  up,  as,  for  instance,  when  you 
had  them  all  ready  to  handle  and  put  up,  in 
would  come  a  countryman  saying  he  wanted  a 
"stone  of  Clover,  some  Italian  Rye  Grass,'' &c.,  to 
whom  you  would  have  to  attend.  Meantime  the 
cat  (whoever  saw  a  seed  warehouse  without  one ';) 
would  come  and  bring  her  kittens  to  play  hockey 
with  the  seed,  or  probably  the  farmer  would 
spread  himself  over  the  counter  and  upset  them 
all.  Yes,  it  was  a  great  bother  the  putting  up 
of  garden  seeds  fifty  years  since. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat :  Why  did  not 
the  bees  help  us  all  fifty  years  since  and  give 
us  at  that  time  all  this  botheration  over  our 
John  Ingrams  and  Spencers'; 

Wii  liam  Baylor  Hartlasd. 

Ard-Caim,   Cork. 
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GARDEN    WORK     WEEK    BY    WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSER- 
VATORY.—The  most  should  now 
be  made  of  Cyclamens,  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias.  When  well  grown  they 
last  quite  a  long  time,  but  to  be 
maintained  in  this  satisfactory 
condition  they  must  be  given  a  light  and  airy 


I. — A  TYPICAL  CROWN  OY  LILY   OF   THJS   VALLEY 
AKD   SUITABLE   FOR   FORCING. 

position.  Azilea  mollis,  Deutzia  gracilis  and 
Spiraea  japonioa,  if  placed  in  a  glass  structure 
where  the  temperature  is  from  4.5°  to  .50°,  will 
quickly  commence  to  make  growth.  Later  on, 
when  the  buds  begin  to  show  colour,  the  plants 
should  be  accorded  a  warmer  temperature,  say 
.55°  to  60°.  Seedling  plants  of  the  decorative 
Asparagus  in  its  various  types  may  be  raised 
quite  easily,  and  the  present  period  may  be  chosen 
for  this  purpose.  A.  plumosus  and  A.  Sprengeri 
are  two  most  useful  varieties. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — Even  at  this  protracted 
period  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  many  of  the 
more  popular  hardy  fruit  trees.  The  grower 
should,  however,  take  the  precaution  of  only 
planting  these  when  the  ground  is  free  from 
frost.  Overcrowded  branches  of  old  orchard 
trees  should  be  subjected  to  a  thinning-out  at 
this  period.  Give  special  attention  to  over- 
crowded branches  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  so 
that  light  and  air  may  get  in  among  the  branches, 
thus  ensuring  better  growths  in  the  future.  Moss 
or  lichen  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  in  most 
orchards,  and  trunks  of  trees  that  are  suffering 
in  this  respect  should  be  drastically  treated  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  our  practice  to  wash  the 
affected  parts  with  lime  in  solution,  which  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  lime  in  water  until  it  is 
of  a  creamy  nature.  Slaked  lime  may  also  be 
dusted  on  plants  infested  with  these  same 
troubles. 

Hardy  Flowe.r  Oardtii. — We  are  still  planting 
creepers  and  climbing  plants  to  cover  unsightly 
corners  of  the  garden  and  for  many  other  uses. 


making  an  exception,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Clematises,  which  should  be  planted  in  February 
next.  Those  who  have  delayed  the  planting  of 
the  double  Arabis  may  even  now  utilise  side 
growths  of  this  hardy  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
making  edgings  round  their  beds  and  borders, 
and  it  may  also  be  grouped  in  colonies  in  the 
border,  where  the  effect  in  the  spring  season  is 
exceedingly  attractive.  The  golden  Privet,  which 
the  public  are  beginning  to  appreciate  better 
than  the  green  kind,  should  be  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  neat  hedge  or  as  a  screen  in 
the  garden.  This  is  a  very  easy  subject  to  root  ; 
growths  of  recent  development  from  which  the 
lower  leaves  have  been  removed  make  excellent 
cuttings,  and  may  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  with 
the  sure  prospect  of  their  rooting.  Take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  time  to  top-dress  the  lawn, 
using  fnnely-sifted  manure  together  with  loam 
and  good  garden  soil.  Grass  treated  in  this 
fashion  invariably  responds  with  vigorous  growth 
later  on.  Those  possessing  lawns  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  more  delightful  appear- 
ance in  the  succeeding  spring. 

Cold  Frames.  —  Chrysanthemums  that  haA-e 
been  cut  back  after  flowering  should  be  placed 
in  the  cold  frames  without  delay.  If  allowed  to 
remain  here  for  some  time,  new  shoots  will 
evolve,  from  which  cuttings  may  be  procured  for 
next  seabon's  supply  of  plants.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  mat  up  the  frames  in  frosty 
weather.  On  fine,  sunny  days  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  remove  the  frame-lights  for  a  time,  taking 
care  to  cover  them  again  at  night  in  case  of  cold 
weather  ensuing.  Picotees,  Auriculas,  Pansies 
and  Carnations  will  require  careful  attention  at 
this  period  ;  but  by  giving  an  abundance  of  light 
and  air  as  opportunity  offers,  damping  of  the 
foliage  and  the  collars  of  the  plants  will  be 
avoided. 

Orchids. — Cool  Orchids  that  are  grown  in  glass 
houses  with  a  minimum  of  heat  will  require 
much  care  and  attentioa  at  this  season.  It  is 
very  easy  to  give  the  plants  too 
much  water  in  such  circumstances, 
so  that  before  supplying  them  with 
water  first  ascertain  whether  they 
really  need  it.  Plants  that  are 
resting  must  have  only  vei-y  little 
water  occa.sioiially,  just  sufficient,  •» 

in  fact,  to  pre\cnt  them  shrivelling. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  planted  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  provided  the  soil  is  not 
wet  or  frozen.  Deciduous  shrubs 
require  attention  at  this  peiiod. 
Dead  wood  should  be  cut  ouc 
of  them  so  that  live  growths 
may  have  a  better  chance  of  doing 
well.  D.  B.  C. 


It  is  our  invariable  practice  when  they  look  rather 
dry  to  soak  them  for  an  hour  or  two  in  slightly 
tepid  water,  as  they  become  plump  and  better 
for  this  simple  treatment,  and  their  prospects 
are  also  brightened  thereby.  Fig.  1  is  a  fairly 
good  illustration  of  a  crown  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  unless  the  majority  of  those  that  we 
may  have  purchased  are  quite  equal  to  this  one 
in  appearance  we  should  hardly  be  content.  For 
the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know,  we 
wish  to  point  out  that  when  crowns  of  this 
subject  are  planted  outdoors  it  is  usual  to  grade 
them  into  three  sizes — large,  medium  and  small — 
planting  the  different  grades  in  rows  or  in 
quarters  by  themselves.  The  forcing  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  may  be  done  in  pots,  boxes  and  other 
equally  suitable  receptacles.  For  small  quan- 
tities pots  measuring  5  inches  or  6  inches  in 
diameter  answer  the  purpose  splendidly.  Some 
growers  place  as  many  as  twelve  to  fifteen 
crowns  in  a  5-inoh  pot ;  but  we  fear  it  would  be 
impossible  to  arrange  that  number  in  a  pot  of 
this  size  were  crowns  of  the  kind  depicted  in  the 
illustration  Fig.  1  potted  up.  We  are  satisfied 
with  a  lesser  number.  Ten  good  crowns  potted 
up  equidistant  in  a  6-inch  pot  will  serve  the 
best  interests  of  this  plant.  Those  who  prefer  to 
use  5-inch  pots  may,  of  course,  do  so.  The 
vigorous  roots  are  not  easy  to  adjust  in  so  small 
a  compass,  and  to  arrange  each  crown  satisfac- 
torily needs  just  a  little  care.  Compost  of  a 
somewhat  light  character  is  best,  that  made  up 
of  leaf- mould  and  loam  in  equal  quantities  and 
sifted  being  suitable.  If  to  the  foregoing  in- 
gredients there  be  added  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand  and  the  whole  well  mixed,  we  have 
an  ideal  compost.  Shake  it  well  down  between 
the  roots  as  they  are  adjusted  in  the  pots,  so 
that  the  crowns  when  the  operation  is  completed 
are  just  visible  above  the  soil.  Fig.  2  serves  to 
illustrate  this  point.  In  the  picture  the  crowns 
are  just  a  trifle  too  far  out  of  the  soil,  but  this 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Those    who   have    no   pots   available  for  this 
purpose,   or   whose  demands   are  rather   heavier 


FORCING  LILY  OF  THE 
VALLEY. 
For  forcing  purposes  we  should 
be  able  to  procure  the  necessary 
crowns  from  our  own  bed  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  ;  but  it  may  be  that 
the  reader  of  these  notes  has  no  such  resources 
to  draw  upon.  For  this  reason  he  must  have 
recourse  to  the  nurseryman  for  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  best  possible  crowns  should  be 
procured.  The  system  now  so  popular  with 
nurserymen  of  retarding  the  crowns  enables  the 
would-be  grower  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  procure 
the  necessary  material  for  forcing  at  almost  any 
period  of  the  year.  When  the  crowns  are 
procured   they   should  be  dealt   with  at   onoe. 


2. — TEN   CUOWNS   I'OTTED   IN   A.   6- INCH   POT. 


than  most  others,  should  utilise  the  services  of 
boxes  some  4  inches  or  5  inches  deep.  By  these 
means  forcing  may  be  readily  accomplished,  and 
quite  a  large  number  of  crowns  may  be  arranged 
in  a  box  measuring  15  inches  by  12  inches.  Fig.  3 
serves  to  show  the  method  of  arrangement  of  the 
crowns.  When  adjusted  about  2  inches,  more  or 
less,  apart  the  plants  do  well.  The  box  in  the 
present  instance  is  only  partially  planted,  in  order 
to  show  how  the  work  is  proceeded  with. 
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When  the  pots  or  boxes  are  all  filled,  they 
should  either  be  arranged  in  a  cold  frame  or  else 
stood  outdoors  on  a  thick  bed  of  ashes.  First  of 
all,  however,  the  crowns  should  be  well  watered 
in,  as  this  will  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  further 
watering  for  some  time  to  corae.  Arrange  the 
pots,  &c. ,  in  regular  order  on  the  bed  of  ashes, 
covering  them  with  a  good  layer  of  moss, 
taking  the  precaution  at  the  time  to  overlook 
the  latter  for  slugs  and  other  insects,  as  these 
would  quickly  demolish  the  crowns.  Those 
who  have  the  convenience  would  find  it  an 
advantage  to  spread  out  the  moss  on  the 
ground,  watering  this  all  over  with  hot  or 
boiling  water,  in  this  way  destroying  lurk- 
ing insect  pests.  When  the  pots  are  properly 
adjusted  in  position  and  covered  as  we  have 
suggested  with  a  layer  of  moss,  they  should 
present  the  appearance  as  represented  in  Fig.  4. 
The  exposed  sides  of  the  pots  would,  of  course, 
be  covered  up  as  seen  at  the  end  of  the  row.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  first  pots  should  be  with- 
drawn and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  for  forcing.  On 
no  account  give  the  pots  of  plants  too  much 
heat  in  their  early  stages,  otherwise  you  will  be 
courting  failure.  Bottom-heat  is  essential,  but 
this  should  be  of  a  fairly  genial  nature.  Deep 
boxes  (sufficient  to  embed  the  pots)  should  have 
holes  out  in  the  bottoms  of  them  and  then  be 
filled  with  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  plunging  the 
pots  in  this  material.  Place  the  boxes  over 
the  hot-water  pipes  or  on  a  hot-bed  and  main- 
tain them  in  a  moistened  condition  at  all  times. 
A  damping  overhead  is  also  highly  beneficial. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  show  white,  but 
not  earlier,  remove  the  pots  from  the  plunging 
material  and  gradually  inure  the  plants  to  a 
lower  temperature.  Draughts  must  be  avoided 
at  all  costs,  otherwise  failure  will  soon  have  to 
be  recorded.  Moist,  genial  conditions  are  what 
should  be  striven  after,  and  ultimately  the  plants 
may  be  stood  on  shelves  and  side  benches  of  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory.  At  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  bring  in  other  batches,  and  in  this  way 
maintain  the  supply  throughout  the  winter  and 
early  spring. 


THE    WINTER    TREATMENT    OF    CACTI 
AND    SUCCULENTS. 

Amateurs  usually  experience  some  difficulty  in 
wintering  successfully  some  or  all  of  the  many 
plants  which  may  be  regarded  as  coming  under 
the  above  heading,  yet  they  are  tolerably  easy 
to  manage  providing  a  few  well-defined  points 
in  their  culture  are  properly  attended  to.      Un- 
doubtedly  their  worst  enemy  is  dampness,   and 
the    cultivator     must    earnestly    endeavour    to 
maintain  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or  frame 
in    which    the    plants    are   growing  in   a  com- 
paratively dry  and    buoyant    condition.       Tlie 
greatest  trouble   is  that  the  mischief  resulting 
from  over- watering  or  moist  atmosphere 
is  frequently  unobservable  until    it  is 
too  late   to  adopt   remedial  measures, 
many  a  healthy-looking  plant   resting 
for  weeks  on  a  decayed  base,  and  the 
centre    also   may  be  decayed  without 
being  noticed. 

A  brief  study  of  the  character  of 
these  plants  will  convince  the  veriest 
tyro  that  very  little  water  will  be 
required  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 
All  possess  very  thick  skins  and  few 
stomata,  as  the  breathing  pores  are 
called,  and  as  it  is  through  these  pores 
that  moisture  escapes  it  is  obvious  that 
the  plants  cannot  use  much  water. 

But  even  where  proper  care  is  taken 
in  the  watering  of  succulent  plants 
some  will  rot  off  level  with  the  soil, 
owing  to  a  little  moisture  collecting 
there,  and  to  prevent  this  must  be  the  <it' 

aim  of  the  grower.  An  excellent  plan 
is  to  scoope  out  about  1  inch  of  the 
ordinary   potting    soil   and    replace    it  4, — m 

with  coarse  but   clean   sand,    or    even 


3. — CROWNS  PLACED  IN  A  BOX  BEADY  FOK 
FORCING. 

some  sifted  mortar  rubble  will  do.  This 
ensures  the  base  of  the  plant,  which  is  the  most 
vulnerable  part,  being  kept  dry  and  safe  over 
the  winter.  Should  decay  be  noticed  when  it 
has  just  started,  it  may  frequently  be  stopped 
by  paring  out  the  afi'ected  portion  quite  clean, 
then  dusting  the  wound  well  over  with  finely- 
powdered  charcoal  and  standing  the  plant  in 
the  warmest  and  driest  place  in  the  house. 
Where  a  plant  has  rotted  right  through  at  its 
base  its  life  may  possibly  still  be  saved,  but 
drastic  cases  need  drastic  measures.  The  best 
thing  to  do  with  such  a  specimen  is  to  cut  away 
all  the  decayed  tissue  and  dust  the  wound  with 
powdered  charcoal  as  advised  above,  then  lay 
the  plant  up  on  a  dry  shelf  until  the  spring, 
when  it  may  be  potted  up  in  some  very  porous 
soil  mixture.  That  such  dry  treatment  will  not 
harm  but  rather  benefit  many  of  these  tough- 
skinned  inhabitants  of  our  greenhouses  the 
writer  has  proved  over  and  over  again,  and  he 
well  remembers  a  section  of  an  Opuntia  which 
had  accidentally  been  left  hanging  in  the  pocket 
of  an  old  overcoat  in  the  potting-shed  for  about 
three  mjnths  ;  this  when  found  had  emitted 
several  roots  from  its  base.  H. 


THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Frost  and  Soil.— There  is  not  at  this  period  of 
the  year  a  great  amount  of  work  which  the 
amateur  can  do  in  the  garden,  and  he,  therefore, 
devotes  the  major  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
occupants     of    the    greenhouse  or    conservatory 
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and  the  plants  growing  in  the  rooms.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  do  really  sound  work  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favourable,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  soil.  Any  ground  that  is  vacant 
or  that  lies  between  plants  and  can  be  dug 
should  be  well  loosened  to  a  depth  of  abouc 
8  inches  or  10  inches,  and  the  top  ought  to  be 
left  rough.  This  condition  will  facilitate  the 
admission  of  water  and  air,  and  if  we  get  frosts 
later  the  water  will  be  frozen  and  thus  the  soil 
will  be  mechanically  considerably  improved,  for 
in  the  spring  when  we  want  to  put  out  plants  or 
sow  seeds  it  will  be  extremely  simple  to  secure 
I  the  indispensable  fine  tilth  by  merely  forking 
down.  At  the  same  time  as  this  is  proceeding 
the  soil  will  be  securing  and  holding  stores  of 
I  plant  food,  and  when  the  roots  of  the  plants 
i  reassume  activity  in  the  ppring  the  nutrient 
matters  at  their  disposal  will  be  very  quickly 
appropriated. 

Weeds. — As  a  general  rule,  we  take  it  that  all 
plant-life  in  the  garden  goes  to  rest  during  the 
winter,  and  even  weeds  do  not  then  make  material 
progress,  but  if  they  do  show  themselves  they 
should  be  immediately  destroyed.  With  a  little 
mild  weather  seedling  weeds  are  practically 
certain  to  push  through,  and  the  Dutch  hoe  run 
lightly  through  the  surface  will  at  once  account 
for  them.  Or  if  it  is  considered  better  and  the 
conditions  of  planting  and  weather  are  favourable, 
the  soil  can  be  turned  over,  burying  the  weeds 
some  inclies  beneath  the  surface,  where  in 
rotting  down  they  will  yield  a  certain  amount 
of  food  of  which  the  legitimate  crops  will 
assuredly  take  advantage  in  due  course. 

Slugs  and  Snails. — In  certain  circumstances 
these  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  friends  of 
gardeners — for  example,  few  amateurs  can 
persuade  themselves  to  thin  out  their  seedlings 
sutficiently  and  the  slimy  visitors  do  it  for  them, 
and  the  effect  is  that  the  grower  secures  finer 
results.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as 
suggesting  that  they  should  be  preserved  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  good  cultivator  wages  persistent 
warfare  against  them  and  does  his  level  best  to 
completely  exterminate  them  from  the  garden. 
This  is  quite  as  it  should  be,  for  if  they  do  a 
certain  amount  of  good  in  the  direction  already 
indicated,  it  is  perfectly  sure  that  they  do  a 
vast  amount  of  harm.  At  this,  as  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  gardener  should  destroy 
every  enemy  that  he  can  find,  and  he  should 
make  as  much  time  as  possible  to  go  out  and 
seek  for  them.  Slugs  and  snails  alike  can  be 
picked  up  and  put  into  a  bucket  or  other  vessel 
containing  salt,  being  transferred  thence  when 
dead  to  the  rubbish-heap.  Or  the  slugs  can  have 
a  coating  of  salt  put  upon  them  on  the  ground 
and  subsequently  be  pricked  into  the  soil, 
while  the  snails  can  have  their  shells  broken  and 
left  for  the  weather  to  waste  them  into  the  soil. 
These  are  sure  means  of  destruction  and  will 
bring  their  reward  next  season,  in  that 
fewer  cherished  plants  will  be  lost  by  the 
depredations  of  these  insidious  enemies. 
In  seeking  for  them  do  not  forget  heaps 
of  rubbish,  stone  edgings  or  plants  that 
afford  shelter  by  the  sides  of  paths. 

Bulbs  for  Christmas. — In  just  one 
week  from  now  Christmas  will  be  with 
us — may  I  take  the  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning it  to  wish  all  my  readers  a  most 
happy  and  festive  season  and  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  New  Year  ?— and  it 
will  then  be  necessary  to  have  as  many 
flowers  as  possible  in  perfection.  At 
first  glance  it  may  seem  useless  to  call 
attention  to  it  now,  but  it  is  not  actually 
so,  for  flowers  that  are  in  a  fairly  for- 
ward condition  may  be  brought  to  per- 
fection at  the  required  moment  by 
placing  them  in  a  oloEer,  moister  atmo- 
sphere, where  the  temperature  is 
several  degrees  higher  than  that  in 
which  they  have  been  previously  grow- 
TUE  ing.     It  is  surprising  what  can  be  done 

in  six  days.  Horace  J.  Wright. 
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FOR  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Kitchen    Garden. 

PLANS  should  now  be  made  for  the 
cropping  next  season,  and  this'  is 
easily  done  by  marking  out  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  the  quarters  or  divisions  of 
the  garden.  This  very  much  simpli- 
fies matters  when  the  actual  sowing 
and  planting  takes  place.  The  plots  can  be 
manured  and  treated  exactly  as  their  require- 
ments demand,  and  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
this  is  a  good  form  of  amusement  to  the  man 
who  is  fond  of  his  garden.  A  kitchen  garden 
can  be  made  both  productive  and  smart,  be  it 
either  small  or  large,  by  some  thought  and 
perseverance.  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  the  best 
garden  that  always  wins  prizes,  but  the  one  who 
studies  his  crops  from  start  to  finish.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  growers  who  could  win  prizes, 
but,  on  account  of  neatness  and  love  of  method, 
they  do  not  like  interfering  with  their  crops, 
which  they  must  do  if  tliej'  exhibit. 

Forcing  House. — Keep  up  a  good  supply  of 
Chicory,  Dandelion,  Rhubarb  and  Seakale. 
Fresh  lots  should  be  placed  in  heat  every  week. 
See  that  the  Mushroom-bed  does  not  become  dry, 
or  it  will  quickly  cease  bearing.  Prepare  more 
manure  for  subsequent  beds.  Lilacs  may  be 
forced  quite  well. 

Aspiragun  Frame. — In  planting  the  second  lot 
a  pinch  of  early  Radish  seed  may  be  sown  on  the 
soil  ;  this  will  come  in  useful.  Keep  the  frame 
covered  in  severe  weather. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Vineries. — The  early  house,  which  was  closed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  should  now  have 
a  little  fire-heat  turned  on  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture up  to  50".  Syringe  the  rods  twice  daily  in 
sunny  weather. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. —The  earliest  house 
must  now  be  closed  and  the  trees  sprayed  or 
syringed  daily.  Plants  in  suecessional  houses 
should  be  pruned  and  tied,  and  see  that  every  old 
tie  is  out,  or  in  it  may  form  the  foundation  of 
some  pest,  which  will  develop  as  soon  as  heat  is 
applied. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums. — As  these  pass  out  of  bloom 
they  should  be  cut  down  and  placed  in  cold  frames, 
when  cuttings  can  be  taken  as  they  become  fit. 

Fre.esias. — A  good  batch  should  now  be  got 
into  warmer  quarters.  I  find  it  best  to  keep 
these  in  cold  frames  till  wanted,  when  they 
respond  readily  to  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55". 

Lilium  Harrisii. — These  may  be  top-dressed 
and  have  a  neat  stake  put  to  them.  Give  them 
a  temperature  of  G0°,  and  they  will  make  fine 
decorative  plants  for  the  conservatory  and 
mansion. 

Violets  should  be  grown  as  hardy  as  possible. 
Draw  the  lights  off  on  mild  days  and  tilt  them 
at  night  when  the  weather  admits  of  so  doing. 
Keep  all  the  decaying  leaves  picked  off  and  dust 
between  with  soot  and  a  little  bone-meal ;  this 
will  be  found  to  help  the  plants  very  consider- 
ably. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasorb  Ground. 

Keep  this  department  neat  and  tidy.  Take 
care  of  the  leaves  that  have  been  collected,  as 
these  are  always  useful,  and  a  good  heap  of  leaf- 
soil  is  a  fine  thing  for  any  part  of  the  garden,  it 
being  in  constant  request.  Climbers  on  walls, 
pergolas  and  tripods  may  now  be  cleaned,  pruned 
and  tied,  and  any  alterations  that  are  necessary 
on  lawns,  borders  and  walks  should  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  W.  A.  Cook. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leonardake,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Show  Pelarcioniums. — These  ought  now  to  be 
well  rooted  in  their  first  pots  and  ready  for  a 
shift  into  those  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
Only  a  moderate  shift  should  be  given,  as  the 
plants  do  as  well  and  are  far  more  useful  when 
the  pots  used  are  comparatively  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  plant  itself,  provided  that 
they  are  given  good  soil,  and  they  are  also  more 
easily  fed  when  the  flowering  time  approaches. 
Previous  to  potting  the  plants  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over  and  those  that  are  on  the  dry 
side  watered,  so  that  the  balls  are  in  a  fairly 
moist,  but  not  wet,  state  when  turned  out.  The 
new  soil,  too,  should  be  in  the  same  condition — 
moist  enough  to  be  rammed  without  becoming 
springy,  and  not  wet  enough  to  become  pasty 
under  the  rammer. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Fig  Trees  that  are  grown  in  cool  houses  and  do 
not  ripen  their  second  crop  of  fruit  are  often 
weakened  by  the  latter  being  allowed  to  remain 
OQ  the  trees  until  autumn.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  these  late-formed  fruits  will  ripen  early 
next  year  if  allowed  to  remain  on ;  but  this  is  not 
usually  the  case,  for  isolated  fruits  only  mature 
occasionally,  the  majority  falling  off  as  soon  as 
tlie  sap  commences  to  rise  in  the  spring.  Unless 
the  trees  are  extra  vigorous  and  need  checking, 
all  the  Figs  formed  too  late  in  the  season  for 
ripening  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle. 

Hardy  Fruits. 

Pruning  ApricotH, — Many  growers  advise 
leaving  the  Apricots  till  early  in  the  year  before 
pruning,  but  I  do  not.  In  many  cases  there  is 
little  to  prune  if  summer  stopping  has  been 
attended  to  ;  the  cliief  work  is  the  extension  of 
terminals,  giving  more  room  and  equalising  the 
space  between  the  new  wood.  By  allowing  the 
trees  to  grow  freely  there  is  less  canker  and 
gamming.  The  Apricot  being  the  first  to  open 
its  flowers,  it  is  well  to  attend  to  it  first. 
Remove  poor  surface  soil  down  to  the  fibrous 
roots  and  top-dress  with  good  loam,  decayed 
manure  and  bone-meal. 

Shrubberies. 

These  should  now  have  attention.  Where  the 
occupants  are  thick  and  becomingovergrown,  some 
of  the  commoner  shrubs,  such  as  Laurels,  should 
be  cut  out  and  grubbed  up  to  make  room  for  the 
remainder.  Overgrown  masses  of  the  common 
Rhododendron  may  be  reduced  to  something  like 
order  by  cutting  out  many  of  the  tall,  naked 
growths  and  pegging  down  others  to  cover  the 
vacant  spots.  The  old  stools  will  then  break 
away  and  form  good  growths  with  all  the  appear- 
ances of  plants  in  their  prime, 

Flower  Garden. 

If  notes  were  taken  from  time  to  time  of  any 
specially  useful  flowers,  now  is  the  time  to  plant ; 
and  even  if  no  great  amount  of  space  is  available, 
there  are  few  gardens  where  room  cannot  be 
found  for  at  least  a  few  things  that  are  in  their 
respective  seasons  either  of  great  interest  in  the 
open  air  or  valuable  for  cut  flowers.  An 
instance  of  specialities  may  be  cited  in  those 
white  varieties  of  different  species  that  are 
always  in  great  request ;  those  flowers  that  stand 
exceptionally  well  in  water;  and  those,  again, 
that  can  be  produced  easily  in  quantity  and  can, 
therefore,  be  recommended  for  special  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  planting  the  work  should  be  well 
done,  and  in  the  case  of  gross-feeding  plants,  as 
Pteonies,  or  those  that  once  planted  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fixtures  in  their  respective  situa- 
tions, tlie  ground  should  be  thoroughly  and 
deeply  worked,  and  a  liberal  proportion  of  good 
manure  added  as  the  work  progresses. 
T.  B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  tlie  Baroness  Borners. ) 

Aahwelllhorpe,  Norwich. 


NEW     PLANTS. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii. — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  addition  to  this  charming  bi-generic 
family,  and  shows  a  rare  and  delicate  colour 
combination  with  exquisite  form.  The  flower  is 
of  Cittleya  shape  and  measures  7  inches  in 
diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  very 
delicate  mauve  hue,  the  large,  moderately- 
fringed  labellum  being  of  a  still  paler  mauve 
ground  colour,  with  a  carmine  blotch  at  the  apex 
and  the  base  of  the  throat,  the  remainder  of 
the  throat  being  very  rich  yellow.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay  ward's  Heath. 
First-class  certificate. 

Dendrohium  dclogyne  striaitim  variety. — This 
may  be  regarded  more  as  a  curiosity  than 
beautiful  ;  but  it  is  of  garden  interest  notwith- 
standing. The  narrow  petals  and  sepals  are  of 
a  very  pale  primrose  ground  colour,  heavily 
blotched  with  dull  crimson,  the  large  and 
curiously-shaped  labellum  being  almost  black 
and  looking  very  much  like  a  protruding  tongue. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Traoey,  Twickenham. 
Award  of  merit. 

Cypripedium  Armstrongii. — A  beautiful  addi- 
tion to  the  Lady's  Slippers  and  one  of  a  most 
pleasing  character.  As  usual,  the  dorsal  sepal 
is  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  this  being  very 
large  and  somewhat  hooded.  Except  at  the 
base  it  is  pure  white,  with  a  deep  carmine  stripe 
running  down  the  centre.  The  petals  are  very 
narrow  and  much  crimped  at  the  edges,  the 
greenish  yellow  ground  colour  being  somewhat 
obscured  with  dull  crimson.  The  lip  is  of  medium 
size  and  glossj'  brown  in  colour.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Co.     Award  of  merit. 

Cypripedium  Troihifi  Lord  Nelson. — This  is  a 
large  and  bright-looking  flower  with  very  regular 
and  pleasing  markings.  The  huge  dorsal  sepal 
has  a  large  zone  of  greenish  yellow  ground 
colour,  heavily  dotted  with  large,  circular  dots 
of  dull  brownish  crimson,  the  edge  being  a 
broad  band  of  pure  white.  The  sepals  and  lip 
are  of  the  usual  shape,  the  latter  being  extra 
large  and  standing  well  out,  the  colour  of  both 
being  a  glossy  brownish  crimson.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  St.  Albans.  Award  of 
merit. 

Clirysanthemum  Ball  of  Gold. — A  moderately 
large  .Japanese  incurved  variety  of  a  yellow  shade 
of  colour  that  approximates  to  the  once  popular 
yellow-flowered  variety  W.  H.  Lincoln  Improved. 
As  recently  exhibited  this  late-flowering  variety 
appeared  to  possess  many  of  the  attributes  of  a 
good  market  Chrysanthemum  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  build  of  the  flower,  the  firm  stem  and  stout, 
short  peduncle  were  noticeable,  quite  apart  from 
the  texture  of  the  petal  and  the  compact  form  of 
the  flower  as  a  whole.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech.    Award  of  merit. 

All  the  above  were  shown  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst. ,  when  the 
awards  were  made. 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Precocious  Leucojum  .isstivum. 
I  have  on  two  occasions  previously  forwarded 
you  notes,  which  you  have  published,  on  a  form 
of    the   Summer  Snowflake  which  flowers  with 
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me  in  midwinter.  My  first  communication 
mentioned  that  they  were  in  flower  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  the  second,  a  year  later,  that 
they  were  in  bloom  in  January.  This  year  they 
are  in  flower  even  earlier,  being  expanded  in  the 
first  week  of  December.  I  send  you  two  flower- 
spikes  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  Summer  Snowflake 
and  not  the  Spring  Snowflake,  as  their  stems  are 
nearly  18  inches  in  length.  These  Snowflakes, 
when  I  grew  them  in  ray  garden  at  Torquay, 
proved  flowerless  for  several  years.  I  had  some 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Arnott  about  them,  and 
he  kindly  sent  me  some  bulbs  which  flowered 
well.  On  leaving  Torquay  I  sent  some  of  each 
lot  of  bulbs  to  a  neighbouring  garden,  and  on 
visiting  it  in  February,  190'2,  found  that  my 
hitherto  flowerless  Leucojums  were  in  bloom.  A 
year  later  I  brought  them  down  to  Kingswear, 
where  they  have  flowered  annually  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Though  these  Snowflakes  are  in  full 
bloom,  there  being  over  twenty  flower-scapes, 
Mr.  Arnott's  bulbs,  which  are  growing  alongside 
them,  have  not  as  yet  shown  even  a  leaf-tip 
above  the  soil.  It  is  curious  that,  after  a  period 
of  flowerlessness  that  extended  over  some  years, 
these  Leucojums  should  have  developed  such  a 
precocious  habit,  for  December  and  January  is 
certainly  an  abnormal  time  for  the  flowering  of 
the  Summer  Snowflake. — S.  W.  Fitzhereert. 


Ctpripedium  insignb  from  Norwich. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Field,  Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich, 
sends  excellent  flowers  of  the  Lady's  Slipper 
Orchid  (Cypripedium  insigne).  He  writes  :  "I 
am  sending  for  your  table  flowers  of  Cypripedium 
insigne.  It  is  doubtful  if,  for  general  usefulness, 
this  old  plant  in  its  best  forms  is  surpassed  by 
many  of  the  more  recent  novelties.  The  length 
of  time  the  flowers  remain  fresh,  either  on  or  oS' 
the  plants,  is  remarkable,  while  its  easy  culture 
readily  commends  it  to  all." 


Banksian  Roses  in  December. 
Miss  E.  M.  Boghurst,  Ingleneuk,  Copdock, 
sends  us  several  flowering  sprays  of  the  yellow 
Banksian  Rose,  which,  although  rather  small,  are 
quite  fresh  and  well  opened.  In  an  accompanying 
letter.  Miss  Boghurst  mentions  that  the  plant  is 
growing  on  a  south  wall  and  that  it  is  covered 
with  buds. 


St.  Brioid  Anemones. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  T.  Gilbert 
and  Son,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  flowers  of  the  beautiful  St.  Brigid 
Anemones,  which  are  so  welcome  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  They  were  gathered  from  a  bed  of 
seedlings  sown  last  March,  and  the  plants  have 
been  in  bloom  since  the  end  of  August.  If  the 
present  mild  weather  continues  there  will  be 
blooms  for  Christmas,  as  there  are  hundreds  of 
half-expanded  buds. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


after  stating  the  wages  in  cash,  it  was  thrown  out 
as  a  statement  of  mere  future  intention,  similar 
to  the  case  of  the  parent  who  states  over  his 
glass  of  wine  that  he  would  give  £1,000  to  the 
man  who  married  his  daughter,  and  his  friend, 
taking  a  mental  note  of  the  remark,  married  her, 
but  did  not  recover  that  £1,000.  If  the  cheerful 
remark  was  made  after  the  servant  was  already 
engaged  the  lady  is  certainly  not  liable,  as  there 
is  no  consideration  for  the  promise.  We  are 
rather  afraid  that  she  has  been  too  much  for  you. 
Morally  she  is  liable ;  but  then  women,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  afi'ected  by  rules  of  this  sort 
unless  implicated  with  religious  sanctions. 

Liability   for  injury  (H.  B.  T.).—A 

servant  has  the  misfortune  of  straining  his  back 
while  cleaning  out  a  well  and  is  laid  up  for  seven- 
teen days.  His  mistress  promises  to  make  up  his 
wages,  but  is  again  oblivious  of  her  promise.  As 
incapacity  was  not  permanent,  justifying  instant 
dismissal  at  common  law  with  wages  up  to  date, 
the  relationship  of  master  and  servant  subsists 
and  wages  run  on  as  usual  till  the  expiration  of 
the  usual  week's  (or  month's)  notice  of  dismissal 
The  only  magnanimity  here  (if  any)  was  shown 
in  not  giving  the  usual  notice.  The  promise  to 
make  up  the  wages  was  quite  superfluous,  as  he 
was  entitled  to  them  by  law  already.  It  is 
easy  to  be  liberal  with  promises,  which  cost  but 
little.  Barrister. 


Mistress  and  servant  {H.  B.  T.).—A 

lady,  when  a  servant  was  engaged,  promised  him 
half  a  pig  in  the  autumn.  Autumn,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  passed  and  gone, 
but  "  no  pig  is  forthcoming. "  The  fact  that  the 
promise  is  in  the  lady's  handwriting  is  of  some 
importance  from  the  evidential  point  of  view, 
but  it  does  not  really  affect  legal  liability  because 
it  was  not  under  seal  ;  in  fact,  we  doubt  the 
legal  liability  of  this  bountiful  lady.  If  held  out 
as  part  of  the  servant's  forthcoming  wages,  it  is 
a  trifle  vague  as  to  the  kind  of  pig,  although  it 
does  not  at  first  sight  appear  impossible  for  a 
reasonable  county  court  judge  or  twelve  reason- 
able men  fairly  acquainted  with  the  pig  and 
bacon  trade  to  estimate  what  an  average  autumn 
pig  is  worth.     Liability  is  more  doubtful  still  if. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answreps.— '//'e  Editor  intend.'^ 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  nmif 
be,  and  lolth  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^*  Ansivers  to  Correspondents"  colutnn.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  ivritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  Misiness  shotild  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and.  mldress  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  eaeh  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Water  Lilies  for  pond  {E.  M.  L.  B.). 

For  the  more  important  groups  you  cannot  do 
better  than  secure  some  of  the  Marliac  hybrid 
Water  Lilies,  and  of  these  the  finer  things  are 
Nymphaea  Marliacea  albida,  N.  M.  carnea  and 
N.  M.  chromatella.  The  Laydekeri  group  of 
these  Nymph^as  also  contains  some  brilliantly- 
coloured  flowers,  and  of  these  N.  L.  fulgens,  N. 
L.  lucida  and  N.  Robinaonii  are  among  the 
richest  coloured.  In  addition,  you  might 
include  N.  tuberosa,  very  hardy  and  free- 
flowering,  and  N.  alba  candidissima,  a  large 
pure  white  free-flowering  variety  of  our  native 
kind.  These  would  be  best  irregularly  disposed, 
arranging  the  three  first-named  so  that  they 
occupy  the  more  central  positions  and  the 
deepest  water.  If  more  are  needed,  you  will  not 
err  in  getting  any  of  the  good  varieties  of  N. 
odorata.  If  your  pond  is  a  natural  one,  and,  as 
is  most  usual  in  a  depression,  with  grassy  bank 
or  slope  dipping  into  the  water,  you  might 
further  beautify  the  surroundings  by  planting 
groups  of  Bulrushes,  the  Water  Flag,  Iris 
Pseud  -  aoorus.  Ranunculus  Lingua  grandiflora 
and  the  double  or  single-flowered  Arrowheads 
(Sagittaria),  all  of  which  prefer  shallow  water. 
In  planting  and  arranging,  avoid  over-grouping 
and  make  no  attempt  to  hide  the  water's  sur- 
face, an  error  which  is  far  too  common  even 
to-day.  If  your  pond  has  a  natural  or  mud 
bottom,  you  could  plant  all  the  Nymphfeas  in 
wicker  baskets,  with  a  bushel  of  rich  and  rather 
clayey  loam  and  cow  manure,  fixing  the  rhizome 


or  root  so  that  it  would  not  float.  If  the  pond 
is  an  artificial  one,  in  which  little  or  no  mud 
deposit  exists,  you  had  better  introduce  some 
soil  also,  otherwise  the  growth  and  flowering 
will  be  minimised.  The  planting  may  be  done 
at  any  time  between  now  and  the  end  of  March. 

Carnations  mlldetved  (J.  Pike).  —  You  may 
du9t  you  Carnation  cuttings  with  sulphur  the  same  as  you 
treat  the  Rosea.  At  the  same  time,  too  much  atmospheric 
moisture  may  be  the  cause  of  the  mildew  increasing  so 
rapidly,  and  if  you  have  been  keeping  the  frame  quite 
close,  it  will  probably  help  matters  if  you  give  a  little 
air  for  an  hour  or  two  each  morning. 

Infopmation  about  Anemone  Japonica 
(M.  M.) — This  plant  is  so  easily  established  in  ordinary 
garden  soils,  whether  light  or  heavy  in  their  nature,  that 
we  feel  sure  there  must  be  some  peculiarity  either  of  the 
plants  or  the  situation.  It  sometimes  happens  when  the 
ground  plants  have  been  roughly  handled  that  they  do 
not  so  readily  take  to  their  fresh  quarters,  and  very 
old  plants  often  resent  removal.  Try  planting  in  a 
light,  well-drained  soil,  not  shady  or  dry,  and  purchase 
strong  ground  roots.  The  Meconopsis,  as  you  probably  are 
aware,  is  a  biennial  and  would  die  after  flowering.  The 
second  plant  is  much  more  likely  to  produce  a  better 
flowering.  You  might  erect  a  large  sheet  of  glass  over  it, 
or  the  top  portion  of  a  handlight,  at  a  foot  from  the  earth 
to  throw  off  the  winter  rains,  but  do  not  encompass  the 
lower  portion,  leaving  this  to  admit  a  free  passage  of  air. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Pruning  Austrian  Pines  {A.  L.)  — 

The  best  time  to  remove  living  branches  from 
Austrian  Pines  is  in  summer.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  stop  bleeding,  but  there  is  less  bleeding 
in  summer  than  at  other  times.  Cut  the  branches 
close  in  to  the  trunk  and  dress  the  wounds  with 
tar  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done.  If  you  wish  to 
remove  dead  wood  only,  that  may  be  done  now, 
as  there  will  be  little  or  no  bleeding  from  the 
wounds  made  by  the  removal  of  dead  wood. 
Wounds  in  this  instance  ought,  however,  to  be 
also  dressed  with  tar. 

Screen  hedge  neap  Scotch  Pines  (.s'kk«h).— 

If  you  wish  foi  an  informal  hedge  and  Rhododendrons 
thrive  in  your  neighbourhood,  Rhododendron  ponticum 
will  prove  an  excellent  subject :  if,  however.  Rhodo- 
dendrons will  not  thrive,  and  you  prefer  a  hedge  that  can 
be  kept  trim  and  narrow,  plant  a  mixture  of  Thorn  or 
Quickset  and  Holly,  Ave  plants  of  the  former  being  used  to 
one  of  the  latter.  Well  work  the  ground  previous  to 
planting,  and  if  poor,  manure  well,  taking  care  to  so  place 
the  manure  that  it  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  roots 
at  planting  time.  A  little  good  soil  placed  about  the 
roots  will  assist  the  plants  to  become  established.  When 
planting  Rhododendrons  do  not  use  manure,  but  give  a 
little  peat  or  leaf-mould  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Infopmation   about   Abutllon   vitifolium 

{E.  S.  ff.)— Abutilon  vitifolium  is  reallya  semi-tender  plant, 
which  thrives  best  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Cornwall  and  other  places  with  a  similar  climate  it 
thrives  in  the  open  ground,  where  it  forms  a  bush  S  feet 
or  0  feet  high  and  as  far  through.  In  Berkshire  you  may 
succeed  in  growing  it  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall  with  a 
south  aspect  or  planted  out  in  a  sunny  greenhouse.  It 
likes  light  loamy  soil  and  plenty  of  sun.  When  young  it 
grows  rapidly  and  makes  soft  wood,  which  often  winters 
badly  ;  as  it  advances  in  age,  however,  growth  is  shorter 
and  firmer.  You  may  succeed  with  it  by  growing  it  in  a 
large  pot  or  tub  placed  indoors  during  winter  and  outdoors 
from  May  until  frost  comes.  Plants  two  to  three  years 
old  often  flower  well^ 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Ulricti    Brunner    pegrgped    down 

(E.  S.  H.,  Clapham). — The  growths  that  have 
been  tied  down  and  have  flowered  may  now  be 
cut  away,  and  this  will  considerably  aid  the 
development  of  this  year's  growths  ready  for 
next  season.  As  regards  the  bulbs  of  Lilium 
lancifolium  (speciosum)  rubrum,  we  advise  you 
to  lift  them,  put  them  into  pots  of  dry  soil  and 
keep  them  in  a  frost-proof  pit  or  shed  where 
they  escape  moisture.  They  should  be  preserved 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Dahlia  tubers.  Boxes 
of  dry  sandy  soil  would  do  as  well  as  the  pots. 

Moving  standard  Roses  (A.  B.  C.).— If  you 
mean  that  the  standard  Roses  have  been  several  years  in 
their  present  position,  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  risk  ia 
moving  them.     You  can,  however,  move  them  now. 

Basic  slag  for  Rose  beds  and  bopdeps 
(C  3/nr^i»-t'(7*').— This  excellent  fertiliser  should  be  applied 
at  once  at  the  rate  of  3oz.  to  (loz.  per  square  yard. 
It  supplies  not  only  lime  but  phosphoric  acid,  and  is  most 
useful  in  the  stimulating  of  Roses  and  fruit  trees,  but 
being  very  slow  in  its  action  it  is  best  to  apply  it  in 
autumn  or  whiter. 
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Zinc  labels  top  Roses '.V  G. /.)•— Any  seedsman 
would  supply  you  with  Yeats's  zinc  labels,  and  they 
answer  fairly  well,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  good  as 
Yeats's  Acme  labels.  These  have  raised  letters  in  white 
with  a  black  background,  and  are  very  durable  and  neat- 
looking. 

Yellowr  and  opange-tinted  Roses  (Daisii).— 
Your  selection  is  a  very  good  one  with  the  exception  of 
Betty  and  Countess  of  Gosford.  These  two  are  practi- 
cally pink  and  salmon-tinted  varieties.  A  very  beautiful 
sort  would  he  Mme.  Paul  Varin-Bernier  and  another  is 
Perle  des  Jaunes. 

Conpad  F.  Meyep  vtrith  diseased  foliage 
(L.  Johnston). — The  foliage  sent  is  badly  affected  with 
red  rust,  the  black  sooty  appearance  on  the  under-side  of 
the  foliage  being  the  winter  stage  of  this  fungus.  We  do 
not  believe  this  disease  to  be  the  cause  of  the  deatli  of 
some  of  your  plants,  although  it  sadly  disfigures  the  Roses 
it  attacks  and  tlie  foliage  falls  prematurely.  Y'ou  should 
collect  and  burn  every  diseased  leaf,  and  remove  a  little  of 
the  surface  soil  and  burn  this  also.  In  the  spring  spray 
the  young  shoots  with  a  sulphide  of  potassium  solution 
and  persevere  with  the  spraying  during  the  summer, 
using  a  very  fine  sprayer. 

Gpuss  an  Tepiltz  with  spotted  foliagre 
(J/r.v.  X).— Your  plant  is  attacked  by  the  black  spot. 
Probably  the  position  is  rather  a  damp  one  or  the  roots 
are  not  healthy.  As  the  plant  is  only  three  years  old  you 
could  very  well  replant  it,  and  if  you  decide  to  do  this 
make  the  border  suitable  by  taking  out  the  old  soil  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet  each  way  if  possible  and  3  feet  deep.  Put 
about  (J  inches  of  broken  bricks  in  the  bottom,  then  return 
the  soil  after  mixing  with  it  about  51b.  or  61b.  of  bone-meal 
and  a  little  well-decayed  manure.  In  the  spring  cut  down 
to  the  ground  one  of  the  old  growths,  and  those  remaining 
train  in  a  zig-zag  fashion  on  the  wall.  This  will  induce 
them  to  send  out  new  growths  near  the  Ijase. 

Rose-gPO\wing  in  Scotland  (,F.  M.  B.).— You 
will  find  a  very  useful  little  book  in  "  Roses  and  Rose 
Culture,"  by  William  Paul,  which  we  think  will  supply 
such  information  as  you  need.  If  you  watcii  our  columns 
also,  you  will  gather  many  cultural  hints  as  the  time  for 
the  various  work  comes  round.  We  gave  some  useful 
pruning  hints  in  our  issues  of  March  7  and  14  last.  To 
check  the  exuberant  growth  it  may  be  well  to  transplant 
the  Roses  next  month,  replanting  in  the  same  positions. 
In  the  spring  do  not  prune  very  much.  Leave  the  strong 
growths  from  2  feet  to  'i  feet  in  length,  and  the  others  in 
proportion.  You  might  check  the  extra  vigour  of  the 
Sweet  Peas,  &c. ,  by  planting  them  in  pots  and  plunging 
them  in  the  soil  over  their  rims.  The  large  plant  of 
Lilium  auratum  could  be  transferred  to  a  larger  pot  or 
small  tub  without  disturbing  the  bulbs,  of  course  giving 
some  new  soil  to  the  bottom  and  around  the  roots.  As  a 
rule,  Lilies  pay  for  repotting  after  the  second  year. 
When  the  roots  show  on  top,  some  pieces  of  dried  cow 
manure  should  be  laid  on,  upon  which  the  roots  may  feed. 
For  convenience  of  applying  manure  in  this  way,  some 
gardeners  place  the  bulbs  half-way  down  the  pot  and  fill 
up  as  growth  advances  with  good  compost. 

Roses  in  lean-to  gpeenhouse  (Frau  Karl 
Druschki).  —  \h  is  very  possible  that  the  trouble  you  have 
had  with  mildew  arises  from  the  roots  of  the  Roses 
growing  outdoors  being  in  uncongenial  soil;  but  there 
are  so  many  causes  that  would  bring  about  mildew  that 
we  are  unable  to  say  definitely  unless  we  saw  the  house 
and  the  plants.  We  have  usually  found  a  good  spraying 
with  a  solution  of  Lifebuoy  carbolic  soap  to  keep  the  mildew 
down  if  it  is  applied  before  the  fungus  obtains  a  firm  hold. 
The  usual  strength  is  half  a  bar  to  three  gallons  of  soft 
water.  There  is  another  good  preparation  called  Mo- 
Effic,  which  jou  should  try.  Some  of  the  worst  mildewed 
parts  must  be  cut  off  the  climbers  at  once  and  burnt. 
At  pruning  time  cut  in  the  lateral  growths  fairly  hard, 
but  any  long  roots  made  this  year  should  only  be  mode- 
rately pruned.  Perhaps  you  could  renew  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  the  two  climbers,  giving  them  some  good 
compost  consisting  of  loam  two  parts,  well-rotted  manure 
one  part,  a  d  about  31b-  of  bone-meal  to  a  barrowful  of 
the  compost.  This  could  be  done  during  November.  As 
regards  your  straggling  pot  plants,  possibly  it  may  be 
best  to  plant  these  out  in  your  garden  and  procure  some 
fresh  ones,  as  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  worn-out.  We 
have  seen  such  plants  make  wonderful  growth  after  being 
planted  out.  Procure  some  prepared  plants  in  S-inch  pots 
These  will  he  ready  for  pruning  and  starting  into  growth 
at  any  time.  Some  good  Roses  for  pot  culture  are 
Caroline  Testout,  Frau  Karl  Druschkl,  La  France  Anna 
Ollivier,  Lady  Roberts,  Niphetos,  Liberty,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Lady  Battersea,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Joseph  Hill 
Mme.  Hoste,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Richmond  and  Hugh 
Dickson.  A  few  good  Chrysanthemums  are  Bonnie 
Dundee,  Carrie,  Dorothy  Seaward,  E.  P.  Barlow,  G.  .1 
Warren,  Horace  Martin,  La  Grande  Dragon,  Lord  Cromer 
Bayonnante,  William  Seaward  and  White  Quintus.  ' 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 
Cooking  and  cider  Apples  ( W.  o. 

Watmiii).  — The  following  are  among  the  largest 
and  beet  cooking  Apples  :  Lord  Grosvenor, 
August  and  September  ;  Grenadier  and  Golden 
Spire,  September  and  October  ;  Lord  Derby  and 
Tower  of  Glamis,  October  and  November ; 
Warner's  King,  November ;  Bismarck,  November 
and  December  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Blenheim 
Orange,     Wellington,     Newton     Wonder     and 


Bramley's  Seedling.  The  last  five  are  in  season 
from  December  to  March.  Cider  Apples : 
Bennett,  Devonshire  Red  Streak,  Forest  Styre, 
Foxley,  Golden  Harvey,  Golden  Pippin, 
Herefordshire  Red  Streak,  Downton  Pippin, 
New  Woocock  and  Siberian  Harvey. 

Fumlgrant  fop  mealy  bug  on  Vines  (^.  B  c ). 

Fumigation  by  means  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been 
recommended  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  of  so  deadly  a 
nature  that  extreme  care  is  needed.  Full  details  as  to  its  use 
may  be  found  in  the  "Book of  Garden  Pests,"  by  R.  Hooper 
Pearson.  You  will  find  an  instructive  article  on  "  Freeing 
Vines  from  Mealy  Bug"  in  The  Garden  for  February  \b 
last  (page  75). 

Gpubs  on  a  Quince  tpee  (.r.  M.  D.).— The 
leaves  of  your  Quince  tree  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of 
the  Pear  saw-fly  (Eriocarpa  atra).  The  gnibs  are  generally 
-known  by  the  name  of  the  Pear  slug-worm.  They  become 
chrysalids  in  the  soil  under  the  trees,  and  if,  during  the 
winter,  you  removed  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of 
3  inches  and  burnt  or  buried  it  deeply  you  should  be  free 
from  this  pest  next  season  ;  but,  of  course,  your  tree  may 
be  visited  Ijy  the  saw-flies  from  a  neighbouring  garden. 
Spraying  the  leaves  with  an  arsenate  of  lead  wash  would 
kill  the  grubs  by  poisoning  their  food.— G.  S.  S. 

Nectaplne  tree  unsatisfactopy  (J.  Heap).— 
Probably  our  correspondent  is  right  in  his  diagnosis  of  the 
cause  of  damage  to  his  Nectarine  tree  leaves,  and  also  in 
suggesting  that  the  same  fungus  (Cercospora  Persicte)  may 
be  responsible  for  the  damage  to  the  fruit  also.  The  best 
antidote  to  apply  against  the  recurrence  of  another  attack 
is  the  application  of  some  well-known  effective  fungicide, 
such  as  Mo-EflSc,  which,  when  applied  as  directed  by  the 
makers,  is  most  efltective  in  the  destruction  of  mildew. 
The  "  Fruitier "  or  any  other  powerfully  stimulating 
artificial  manures  are  excellent  when  used  sparingly, 
but  we  have  seen  disastrous  results  following  their  too 
liberal  application  and  manifesting  itself  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  your  tree  is  affected. 

Sowing  seeds  of  Peaps,  Apples  and 
Plums  (J.  W.  Gn'fflth:). — You  may  sow  seeds  of  Plums, 
Apples  and  Pears  in  beds  out  of  doors  in  ordinary  kitchen 
garden  soil,  covering  them  with  about  their  own  depth  of 
soil.  Do  not  add  fresh  manure  to  the  ground  previous  to 
sowing,  but  select  a  patch  that  was  manured  last  spring 
and  from  which  a  crop  has  been  taken.  It  is  advisable 
to  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  previous  to  sowing 
roll  them  in  red  lead,  which  will  keep  them  safe  from  mice. 
By  raising  trees  from  seeds  in  this  way  you  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain,  occasionally,  a  good  variety  worth 
placing  on  the  market.  If  you  secure  one  really  flrst-rate 
variety  from  10,000  plants  you  will  be  fortunate.  Should 
you  only  need  plants  for  your  own  use,  by  all  means  obtain 
grafted  plants  of  standard  varieties.  You  will  find  these 
far  more  suitable  than  plants  raised  from  seeds. 

Melon  plants  falling  to  set  fpult  ((?.  B.  T.  L.). 
Yovl  seem  to  have  treated  your  Melon  plants  very  well 
with  one  important  exception,  viz.,  you  have  failed 
to  supply  warmth.  During  such  a  season  as  the  past, 
when  of  late  there  has  been  little  sunshine,  with  heavy 
rains,  strong  winds  and  a  low  temperature,  no  Melon 
plants  would  thrive  and  set  or  carry  fruits  unless  aided  by 
artificial  heat.  This  for  these  plants  should  not  fall  below 
SO"  at  night  and  reach  fully  76°  in  the  day.  In  Melon 
bouses  the  temperature  is  often  higher.  In  such  case 
moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour  is  generally  supplied. 
Y'ou  might  have  induced  Cucumbers  to  grow  under  the 
conditions  furnished,  but  those  would  probably  have  been 
unshapely.  It  is  quite  possible  also  the  soil  was  too  much 
enriched  with  manure,  and  especially  with  liquid  manure. 
Your  other  queries  are  essentially  agricultural  and  require 
the  attention  of  some  practical  farmer. 


and  the  stem  is  less  solid  than  in  the  ordinary  Mushroom 
the  smell  is  strong  instead  of  slight,  and  not  pleasant  as 
m  the  common  Mushroom.  The  flesh  stains  yellow  and 
the  gills  are  at  first  almost  white.  It  is  often  eaten  and 
used  in  the  preparation  of  catsup. 

Destpoying  old  Hopsepadlsh  bed  (E.  M.).~ 
Assuming  that  your  object  in  destroying  the  Horseradish 
m  your  old  bed  is  to  use  the  ground  for  other  purposes, 
there  is  no  better  course  to  take  than  to  open  a  trench 
2  feet  wide  and  deep  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  then  have  the 
entire  bed  trenched  gradually  in  that  way,  getting  out 
every  portion  of  the  roots.  If  you  wanted  to  grow  better 
Horseradish  in  a  fresh  bed,  trench  and  well  manure  a  plot 
of  ground  and  replant  the  best  and  straightest  of  your 
roots,  with  or  without  crowns,  at  least  12  inches  apart, 
and  you  will  have  fine  roots  for  sale  next  year.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  trench  the  old  bed  as  advised,  then  keep  its 
surface  constantly  hoed  or  pared  over  with  a  spade, 
doing  it  every  week  during  the  summer.  By  thus  de- 
stroying leaf-growth  there  will  be  no  further  root-growth, 
and  the  root  will  in  time  die  away. 

Globe  Aptichokes  a  failure  {W.  G.  B.).—The 
ground  on  which  the  Artichoke  is  to  be  grown  next  year 
should  be  deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured  this 
autumn,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  soil  rough  for  exposure 
to  frost  during  winter.  The  best  variety  we  know  is 
Sutton's  Selected  Large  Green.  Young  plants  of  this 
should  be  obtained  and  planted  the  first  week  in  April- 
4  feet  apart  each  way.  They  should  be  planted  rather 
deeply  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  against  the  roots.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flowering  cut  down  all 
the  old  flower-stems,  and  as  winter  approaches  protect 
the  plants  by  placing  a  cone  of  ashes  round  the  stem 
about  7  inches  high  and  12  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  This  should  be  removed  in  spring  and  a 
top-dressing  of  rich  farmyard  manure  placed  3  inches 
deep  over  the  roots.  You  will  find  they  will  flower  much 
earlier  the  second  year,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
autumn. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Clubbing-   in  Cabbag-es    and 

Turnips  (Desperate). — To  plant  Cabbages  or 
Turnips  in  soil  that  is  infected  with  club-root  is 
to  court  failure.  The  only  thing  that  has  been 
found  really  effective  is  to  dress  the  soil  with 
quicklime  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  dressing  should  be  put  on  in  the 
autumn,  and  if  not  quite  successful  in  the  first 
year  a  lighter  dressing  should  be  put  on  in  the 
next.  Cabliages  should  not  be  grown  in  the 
same  soil  two  succeeding  years,  nor  should 
weeds  belonging  to  the  same  family  be  allowed 
to  establish  themselves.  Diseased  Cabbages  or 
Turnips  must  be  burned,  not  dug  in  or  thrown 
upon  the  rubbish  heap  or  given  to  pigs.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  dressing  of  quicklime 
for  a  gravelly  soil  is  a  very  heavy  one,  and  one 
that  may  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  other  crops 
that  are  to  follow,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  abundant  organic  matter.  Great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  growing  the  seedlings  in  soil 
that  is  known  to  be  free  from  the  disease. 

Mushpoom  fop  naming  (>!'.  A.  &'.).— The  fungus 
was  in  a  rather  bad  condition  when  it  arrived,  but  it  appears 
to  be  Agaricus  arvenais.  This  species  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  common  Mushroom,  but  has  a  nearly  smooth  cap 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Oapdening  books  (A  B.  M.).—A  list  of  gardening 
books  suitable  for  a  lending  library  would  be  a  very  long 
one,  as  books  are  very  numerous  and  written  on  every  con- 
ceivable aspect  of  gardening.  Y'ou  do  not  say  whether 
your  library  is  for  lending  purposes  or  for  reference.  If 
the  former,  some  number  of  the  books  with  special  mention 
of  the  particular  aspects  of  gardening  and  possible  cost 
should  be  mentioned.  If  you  want  books  for  reference, 
then  costly  and  substantial  books  should  be  purchased,  as 
these  usually  include  the  experience  of  the  most  practical 
writers.  If  you  would  kindly  further  intimate  what  you 
desire  it  would  enable  us  to  answer  your  query  all  the 
more  easily.  Books  that  are  fairly  useful  for  young 
readers  range  from  Is.  to  20s.,  and  high  standard  books, 
well  illustrated,  cost  as  much  as  from  403.  to  60s.  each, 
though  some  are  in  two,  three  or  more  volumes. 

Staging  in  a  gpeenhouse  (Auricula).— For  the 
staging  it  is  preferable  to  use  an  open  instead  of  a  close 
stage.  Battens  3  inches  by  1  inch  make  a  very  desirable 
stage  if  they  are  given  a  coat  of  priming  and  two  good 
coats  of  paint.  In  fixing  them  they  should  be  so  arranged 
that  there  is  a  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  1  inch 
between  each  batten.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  the 
boiler  named  by  you,  and  can,  therefore,  say  nothing  as 
to  its  qualities.  The  Loughborough  boiler,  advertised 
weekly  in  The  Garden  has,  to  our  knowledge,  given  great 
satisfaction  in  many  cases.  Glass  for  the  roof  cut  in  the 
shape  indicated  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  as  though 
once  thought  highly  of,  its  use  now  is  practically  discon- 
tinued, as  it  did  not  prove  generally  effective.  A  groove 
in  the  sash-bars  is  a  great  preventive  of  drip.  There  is 
no  particular  advantage  in  using  2Coz  glass  for  the  roof,  as 
the  21oz.  is  stout  enough  for  all  reasonable  purposes. 

Ape  Roses  gpeenhouse  plants?  <I!ex).~A 
correspondent  wants  to  know  whether  climbing  Roses  are 
greenhouse  plants.  It  appears  that  at  a  country  exhi- 
bition last  summer  a  class  was  provided  in  the  schedule 
for  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  grouped 
together  for  effect.  Orchids  admissable.  The  flrst-prize 
group  contained  plants  of  Dorothy  Perkins  and  other 
Roses  in  bloom,  the  point  it  is  desired  to  clear  up  being 
whether  the  judges  were  justifled  in  giving  a  prize  at  all 
to  a  group  so  constituted  in  the  face  of  the  wording  of  the 
class  in  the  schedule.  There  is  generally  a  great  deal  of 
what  may  be  termed  "artist's  licence"  allowed  in  the 
formation  of  these  popular  and  beautiful  groups  at 
exhibitions  ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  we  think  that  Roses 
were  inadmissable  in  a  class  so  worded,  being  a  hardy 
plant.  Greenhouse  plants,  in  the  strict  tenii  of  the  word, 
are  only  half  or  semi-hardy,  hence  requiring  the  protection 
of  a  greenhouse  to  grow  in. 

Names  of  fpult.— Barn  /Joct.s.— Grapes  all  smashed 
to  pulp.  Apples  :  1,  Lady  Henniker  :  2,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such.  Ji.  Windsor  Rickard.— Apple  Old  Hawthornden 

and  Pear  Marie  Guise. 

Names  of  plants.— .4.  L.  Ford.— Ceiras  atlantiea 

glauca. Miss  J.  M.  iV.— Clematis  cirrhosa. T.  H.  0. 

Pease.— I,  Salvia  rutilans ;  2,  S.  angustifolia ;   3,  Acana 

sanguisorba. Lancastrian.— \,  Anthurium  magnificum  ; 

2,  Peperomia  Saundersii ;  3,  no  specimen  ;  4  and  6,  Begonia 
Rex  varieties  ;  6  and  7,  Codiicum,  garden  varieties  ;  S, 
Cordyline  terminalis ;  SI,  C.  species ;  10,  Dieflenbachia 
Carder! ;  11,  Oncidium  incurvum  ;  12,  Arundinaria  For- 
tunei ;  13,  Pteris  cretioa ;  14,  P.  c.  variety  ;  IS,  Asparagus 
pluniosus  nanus  ;  16,  Nephrodium  Filix  mas  cristatus  :  17, 
Aspidium  angulare;  18.  specimen  too  poor  (o  name;  19 
Thuya  orientalis. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticuUttre  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  qxt,estions 
relating  to  matters  upon  tvhich  they  wish  advice  frmn 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  cohim,ns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  mitst  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
bu-t  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  loill  be  taken,  and,  tvhere  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  ivill  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  mxist  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oioner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with.  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEN 
unll  alotie  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Ga/rden,  W.C, 


WEEPING    ROSES 

EEPING   Roses   are  so  beautiful 
in     the     garden     that     a     few 
general  notes  upon  their  culti- 
vation   may   be   serviceable    to 
amateurs,    particularly    as    the 
planting    season    is    now   in    full    swing.       The 
name   is   comprehensive   but  applicable,   though 
one   might   as   fairly   describe   them   as    shower 
Roses,   seeing  that   the   long,   pendulous   shoots 
when    flower  -  laden     form,    as     it     were,    per- 
fect  cascades   of    bloom.      The  best    stocks    for 
forming   weeping   standards    are    those    of    the 
Polyantha    or    Uog    Rose ;     the    latter    is     the 
common  Briar  of  our  hedgerows.     These  should 
be  fairly  straight  and  strong,  averaging  10  feet 
to  12  feet  in  height.     November  is  a  good  month 
to  obtain  Briars,  as  when  planted  at  that  season 
they  recover  from  the  cheek  of  removal  before 
spring.     After  gathering  the  roots  are  shortened 
back  to  6  inches  and  all  branches  out  clean  to  the 
stem,    leaving    a   long,    straight    shoot,    and   all 
dormant  buds  are  removed,  leaving  four  or  five 
at  the  top  of  the  stem.     Plant  the  stocks  in  any 
good  garden  soil  and  stake  firmly  and  well  above 
the  head  ;  then  shorten  the  stocks  to  8  feet  to 
10  feet  and  tie  securely.     As  the   buds  begin  to 
swell  in  spring,  remove  all  except  those  selected 
for   forming   the   shoots   to   bud   into,   and   any 
growths   which   show   from   the   roots    must   be 
carefully  pulled  out,  as   cutting  with  the  knife 
tends    to    increase    suckers.      When   the    Briar 
shoots  begin  to  lengthen  they  must  be  supported 
by  cross  stakes  securely  fastened  to  the  upright 
pole  ;  this  prevents  any  damage  being  done  to 
the  head  by  winds.     July  is  the  best  month  for 
inserting  Rose  buds  into  the  stocks  ;   generally 
from  the  middle  to  the    end  of   the  month  will 
find   the   bark   running    freely,    and    while    the 
shoots  are  in  this  condition  success  can  almost  be 
guaranteed.     Select  plump  buds  ;  those  near  the 
base  of   a  shoot    are  preferable    to    those    from 
the    top,   as   the    latter    are    too   soft,   but   the 
former    soon    "take"    and   ultimately   develop 
strong  growths.     A  fortnight  after  budding  the 
ligatures  may  be  loosened  to  examine  the   buds, 
and   if    these    are    progressing    favourably    the 
budding   cotton   or   raffia   is   replaced,    not  tied 
quite  so  tight,  and  in  four  or  five  weeks  this  can 
be  dispensed  with  entirely.     At  this  season  the 
pole  which  supports  the  stock  should  be  made 
perfectly  rigid,   as  also   the   cross  stakes,  after 
which   no   further   attention    is   necessary   until 
spring.     Some  time  in  March  or  early  April  the 
plants  are  pruned,   by  outting  the  Briar  shoots 
back  to  the  inserted  buds,  and  when  these  have 
grown  long   enough   they  are  tied   to   the  cross 
supports,  to  prevent  rupturing,  until  the  union 
becomes  thoroughly  hardened, 


Good  examples  of  weeping  Roses  may  be  had 
in  two  years  by  this  system,  provided  a  good 
foundation  is  laid,  first  by  selecting  strong  Briars, 
then  securing  a  limited  number  of  strong  breaks 
from  the  stocks,  and  by  employing  good  sound 
buds.  After  two  seasons'  growth  they  can  be 
permanently  placed  in  the  garden,  planting  as 
early  in  November  as  is  practicable.  Use  a  good 
stout  painted  iron  stake  to  support  the  stem,  to 
which  by  four  or  six  arms  a  light  iron  hoop  is 
attached  ;  this  ensures  perfect  rigidity,  while  it 
materially  assists  in  developing  the  drooping 
habit.  The  foregoing  notes  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  amateurs  who  can  procure  and 
bud  their  own  stocks  ;  others  must,  neces- 
sarily, buy  their  plants  ready  formed  through 
the  channel  of  trade  growers.  The  positions 
in  which  weeping  Roses  become  effective 
are  well  -  nigh  innumerable  and  vary  in 
almost  every  garden.  It  is  best  to  avoid  posi- 
tions where  any  depression  marks  the  ground, 
but  a  slight  eminence  increases  the  weeping 
effect  ;  angles  of  walks  or  those  formed  by 
shrubberies  are  suitable,  while  central  positions 
or  marked  points  within  the  Rose  garden  may 
gain  both  in  variety  and  picturesqueuess  by 
introducing  standards  in  weeping  form. 

Almost  any  well-enriohed  garden  soil  grows 
this  type  of  Rose  well.  The  ground  should  be  dug 
two  spades  deep  and  manured — decayed  farm 
manure  and  bone-meal — previous  to  planting. 
The  soil  under  the  Rose  should  be  carpeted 
with  Violas  or  similar  plants  until  the  Rose 
shoots  touch  the  ground.  In  no  instance  would 
I  recommend  turfing  up  close  to  the  stem. 
Subsequent  manuring  must  be  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
cultivator,  increasing  the  stimulants  eithi-r  by 
liquid  manures  in  summer  or  as  solids  worked 
into  the  ground  during  winter. 

Pruning  will  be  confined  to  shortening  back  a 
few  of  the  shoots  at  planting,  after  which  some 
of  the  old  growths  may  safely  be  removed  every 
year  after  flowering. 

The  best  varieties  are,  unquestionably,  those 
having  wichuraiana  blood.      Not  only  does  the 
natural    disposition    of    these    lend    themselves 
to    this  form,     but    their    extended    season    of 
flowering   combined  with  the  bright  glossy  semi- 
evergreen  foliage  gives  them  priority,  as  these  are 
features  so  marked  as  to  be  almost  essential  in  a 
plan    where    the    plants    must    often     be    con- 
spicuous for  the  greater  part  of  the  season.     To 
this  group  belong  such  beautiful  Roses  as  Alberic 
Barbi^,    Dorothy   Perkins,    Francois    Foulard, 
Lady  Gay,  Hiawatha,  Minnehaha,  Jersey  Beauty, 
Paul  Transon,  Ren^  Andr^  and  White  Dorothy. 
Some   of  the   climbing    Roses  can  also    be   so 
grown ;     a     few   of     the    Ayrshire    Roses    are 
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excellent,  but  their  flowering  period  is,  unfortu- 
nately, brief.  Among  the  best  are  Dundee 
Rambler,  r(;iieit(J  PerpiStue,  Longworth  Rambler 
and  The  Wallflower. 

Two  Roses  which  have  been  grown  successfully 
in  this  form  here  are  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight  and 
Perpetual  Thalia,  the  former  a  new  semi-double 
pink  Rose,  which  lasts  in  full  beauty  over  six 
weeks  at  midsummer.  Thomas  Smhh. 

Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines. 


NOTES  OF^HE  WEEK. 

FOKTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

*^*  The  dates  given  below  are  those  supplied  by  the 
respective  Secretaries. 

January  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  and  Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

January  23. — French  Gardening  Society  of 
London  Annual  Dinner  at  the  Cafii  Royal, 
Regent  Street. 

British-grown  fpult  show.— It  will 

come  as  a  surprise  to  many  growers  of  fruit  in 
this  country  to  know  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  decided  not  to  hold  the  great  autumn 
show  of  British-grown  fruit  in  1909.  The  reasuus 
given  by  the  council  are  that  this  annual  autumn 
show  is  every  year  practically  a  replica  of  the 
previous  year's  show,  and  that  many  British- 
grown  fruits  cannot  possibly  be  shown,  or,  at 
least,  shown  in  perfection,  at  any  one  show  of 
fixed  date,  and  also  that  vegetables  are  somewhat 
neglected.  To  make  up  for  the  absence  of  this 
popular  show  the  council  have  substituted  in  its 
place  a  somewhat  similar  series  of  prizes  for 
British-grown  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  these 
are  spread  over  the  whole  year,  so  that  every 
fruit  may  be  shown  at  its  best.  Prizes  will 
therefore  be  offered  at  every  fortnightly  show 
held  at  Vincent  Square  during  the  year  1909, 
particulars  of  which  are  included  in  the  society's 
"Notices  to  Fellows,"  which  appear  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  journal. 

National   Dahlia   Society.— It  will, 

we  think,  be  a  matter  of  general  satisfaction  to 
Dahlia  growers  to  learn,  as  reported  on  another 
page,  that  the  National  Dahlia  Society  and  the 
London  Dahlia  Union  have  amalgamated.  For 
some  time  past  the  advisability  of  such  an 
amalgamation  has  been  recognised,  but  un- 
fortunately difficulties  cropped  up,  hence  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  these  have  been  removed. 
With  the  joining  of  the  forces  of  the  two  societies 
we  hope  that  a  new  era  has  dawned  for  the 
Dahlia,  and  that  its  many  merits  will  be  recog- 
nised more  fully  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Messrs.  J.  Green, 
William  Cuthbertson  and  E.  F.  Hawes,  who  have 
been  such  enthusiastic  workers  for  the  now 
defunct  London  Dahlia  Union,  have  been  elected 
to  official  positions  in  the  amalgamated  society, 
and  we  congratulate  the  members  on  securing 
their  services. 

East    Anglian     Horticultupal 

Club. — This  club  still  continues  to  prosper, 
as  was  shown  by  the  report  presented  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wallis,  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst.,  at 
the  Boar's  Head  Hotel,  Norwich.  The  report 
congratulated  the  club  on  the  useful  work  it  had 
carried  out  in  the  matter  of  educating  its 
members  by  means  of  essays,  lectures  and  the 
monthly  exhibitions.  It  stated  that  the 
membership  now  stood  at  343  and  had  the 
substantial  balance  of  £1.39  16s.  6Jd.  to  its 
credit.  The  thanks  of  the  club  were  accorded 
to  F.  W.  Harmer,  Esq.,  for  his  gift  of  books  to 
the  library.  In  the  aggregation  of  points  gained 
at  the  exhibitions,  Mr.  W.  Shoesmith  proved  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  year,  and  he  also  secured 
the  sole  possession  of  the  Girling  Challenge 
Cup,  having  won  it  on   two  former    occasions. 


The  auditors,  Messrs.  J.  F.  Betts  and  H.  Perry, 
presented  their  financial  statement,  which  was 
most  satisfactory.  The  election  of  ofBoers  next 
took  place.  Mr.  J.  Powley  was  elected  president, 
Mr.  T.  B  Field  acting  vice-president  The 
vice-presidents  were  all  reelected  as  before. 
Mr.  Charles  Daniels  was  elected  treasurer,  and 
the  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wallis, 
11,  Royal  Arcade,  Norwich,  was  re-elected  with 
acclamation.  Six  vacant  places  on  the  committee 
were  filled  by  Messrs.  H.  Goude,  W.  Rush, 
C.  Mines,  H.  J.  Cowell,  E.  Goldspink  and 
R.  Abel.  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel  was  re-elected  librarian, 
with  thanks  for  his  past  services.  Several 
alterations  of  rules  and  competitions  were 
adopted.  A  syllabus  of  lectures  and  essays  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  announced.  Miss  Dawson 
Paul,  Eaton,  Norwich,  has  generously  presented 
a  silver  cup  for  competition  to  replace  that  won 
outright  by  Mr.  Shoesmith.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  a  dinner  the  second  Wednesday  in  January. 

French  gardens. — We  learn  that  M. 

Aquatias,  the  well-known  French  gardener,  has 
accepted  an  engagement  to  forthwith  undertake 
the  development  of  French  gardens  at  Tiptree, 
Essex.  Tiptree  is  ,a  place  noted  for  small  hold- 
ings, there  being  no  fewer  than  250  small  holders 
there  operating  areas  varying  in  extent  from  one 
to  fifty  acres,  and  growing  chiefly  fruit,  seeds  and 
flowers.  The  laying-out  of  three  French  gardens 
has  already  been  begun  at  Tiptree,  and  in  a  few 
days  M.  Aquatias  will  personally  superintend 
the  creation  of  a  fourth.  The  introduction  of 
this  system  into  Tiptree  by  Mr.  F.  Mynott  of 
Brook  Hall  has  provided  employment  at  what 
is  usually  a  slack  season  of  the  year,  more  than 
fifty  men  having  been  engaged  in  laying  water 
mains,  building  houses  on  small  holdings,  and 
preparing  the  soil  for  French  gardens  during  the 
last  three  months. 

A  new  magazine. — From  all  accounts 
the  Garden  City  is  fast  becoming  a  centre  of 
public  spirit  and  enlightened  citizenship.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  enough  that  a  new  illustrated 
magazine  called  "  The  City,"  and  mainly  devoted 
to  matters  of  civic  growth  and  life,  should  be 
produced  there.  It  is  printed  at  the  Arden 
Press  and  published  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Co.,  two  houses  which  were  among  the  first  to 
remove  their  works  to  Letchworth.  In  the  first 
number  articles  by  Miss  Hope  Rea  on  the  "  Civic 
Spirit,"  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Wieksteed  on  the 
"  Results  of  Five  Years'  Work,"  contrast  vividly 
with  a  description  of  the  solitudes  of  the  Syrian 
Desert  by  Dr.  Adrian  Fortesoue.  The  new 
monthly  is  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Bryan  Binns  ; 
the  price  is  6d.  net. 

Lady  Veronica  Bruce  and  a  gar- 
deners' society. — Lady  Veronica  Bruce, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
like  the  other  members  of  the  family,  takes  a  great 
interest  in  gardening,  and  showed  her  zeal  to 
help  the  affairs  of  a  local  horticultural  society — 
that  of  Charlestown,  Limekilns  and  Pattismuir — 
by  taking  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  the  Queen's  Hall,  Charlestown,  the 
other  day.  Lady  Veronica  Bruce  made  a  graceful 
and  competent  chairman,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  was  heartily  thanked  for  her  presence 
and  services.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
a  highly  satisfactory  one,  and  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  interest  taken  in  the  society  by  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  and  his  family.  Lord  Bruce  was  also 
present  ,at  the  meeting,  and  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   responsible  for  the  opinioni 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Spring  bedding^. — Your  correspondent 
"A.  W.,"  on  page  G18,  raises  a  much-debated 
question  as  to  the  uses  of  spring  plants  for  bedding 
purposes  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  which, 
although   of    the  greatest    importance    from    a 


practical  standpoint,  he  ignores  altogether.  In 
the  first  place,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
point  out  that  Tulips  or  Daffodils,  carpeted  with 
other  dwarfer-growing  plants,  are  not  carpet 
beds  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  but 
rather  are  they  combinations  of  one  or  more 
colours.  The  question,  however,  that  most  con- 
cerns practical  men  is.  What  would  "  A.  W. "  do 
with  his  beds  of  Forsythias,  Flowering  Currants, 
Cydonias,  Daphnes,  &c. ,  after  the  plants  have 
finished  flowering?  Perhaps  to  his  tastes  these 
shrubs  are  beautiful  when  out  of  flower  ;  but  I 
fear  few  employers  would  care  to  see  them  in 
prominent  places.  A  gardener,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  expected  to  keep  certain  beds  bright 
and  well  furnished  for  as  many  months  as 
possible  in  the  year,  and  consequently  has  to 
arrange  his  spring  combinations  aooordingly.  I 
fully  recognise  the  beauty  of  the  shrubs  in 
question,  and  if  we  could  afford  to  dig  them  up 
and  discard  them  after  they  have  flowered,  or, 
better  still,  induce  them  to  flower  almost  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  summer,  they  would  be 
admirable  for  the  beds.  Now  that  the  Editor 
has  given  him  the  opportunity,  "A.  W."  should 
certainly  give  fellow-readers  the  benefit  of  his 
cultured  tastes  ;  but  may  I  remind  him  to  be, 
above  everything  else,  practical '! — E.  M.  D. 

Liilies  of  the  Valley  In  the  winter. 

First  buy  as  many  roots  as  can  be  afforded,  re- 
membering always  to  order  them  with  flowering 
crowns  and  continue  to  do  so  for  four  or  five 
years,  when  the  cultivator  will  be  independent 
of  salesmen.  Force  them  as  desirad  for  these 
years,  always  giving  sufficient  water,  otherwise 
miserable  flowers  and  few  leaves  will  be  the 
result.  As  soon  as  they  have  flowered,  harden 
them  off  and  plant  them  out  in  a  shaded  border 
1  foot  apart,  each  year  successively.  In  the 
fourth  year  begin  with  the  first  planted,  taking 
them  up  with  a  turf  spade  4  inches  thick.  They 
may  be  put  into  shallow  boxes,  or,  better  still, 
planted  out  in  the  inside  vinery  border  just  at 
the  time  that  heat  is  applied  to  the  Vines.  Never 
attempt  to  force  these  plants  before  they  have 
been  submitted  to  cold  nights  or  frost.  Before 
winter  begins,  short  horse  manure  may  with 
advantage  be  spread  over  the  beds  outside. 
The  Editor  will  no  doubt  recollect  a  lawsuit 
some  years  ago,  when  a  customer  sued  a  firm  ; 
a  few  blooms  appeared  among  the  lot  ordered, 
simply  because  they  were  not  flowering  crowns 
to  be  sold  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  takes  three 
years  for  flowering  crowns  to  grow.  They,  when 
housed,  would  be  syringed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Vines,  and  these  slabs  of  roots  will  be  put 
under  glass  in  succession  once  a  fortnight,  or 
otherwise,  according  as  they  have  bloomed.  The 
grower  will  be  able  at  least  twice  a  week  to  pull 
out,  not  cut,  enormous  bunches  of  flowers  and 
perfectly-coloured  leaves,  which  are  just  as 
beautiful.  May  I  ask  how  to  get  rid  of  a  certain 
kind  of  thrip  which  spoils  the  Christmas  Roses 
out  of  doors,  and  how  to  make  the  plants  throw 
up  longer  stems '!  Trop:f  olum  speciosura  has 
given  me  much  trouble  for  years,  as  they  never 
seemed  to  thrive  or  grow  to  any  length.  These 
last  two  years,  however,  they  have  done  perfectly, 
rising  full  of  bloom  up  to  about  14  feet,  simply 
because  they  were  planted  out  with  a  north 
aspect,  only  getting  a  little  sun  in  the  evenings. 
Use  light  moist  soil  with  plenty  of  drainage 
and  a  little  peat  if  any  is  available.  They  cannot 
stand  sun  at  their  roots,  as  the  soil,  if  heavy, 
gets  baked. — X. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's     fruit     committee. —This 

(Jrape  has  attained  to  very  high  distinction,  not 
only  as  the  richest-flavoured  variety  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  also  as  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
prolific.  It  has  many  other  characteristics,  but 
its  chief  one,  I  think,  lies  in  its  difference  of 
growth  under  varying  conditions  of  soil,  tempera- 
ture, quality  of  wood,  age  of  Vine,  &c.  So 
marked  and  often  have  these  changes  been,  and 
fatill  are,   that  no  Grape  has  ever  given  rise  to 
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greater  doubt  and  controversy  regarding  its 
identity.  Its  eccentricity  in  this  respect  ia, 
doubtless,  responsible  for  the  many  other 
claimants  to  the  title  of  distinct  varieties  of 
Muscats  having  come  forward  from  time  to  time 
to  contest  its  claim  to  be  the  only  Muscat, 
such  as  Bowood,  Archerfield  Early  Muscat, 
Charlesworth  Tokay,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat, 
Tyninghame  Muscat,  &c.  Most  Grape-growers 
now  agree  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  past  in  giving  distinctive  names  to  these 
various  forms  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The 
slight  variations  noted  are  solely  due  to  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  the  Vines  (as 
noted  above)  have  been  grown.  It  is  time  that 
this  question  was  set  at  rest  and  the  claim 
of  these  so-called  varieties  be  disallowed.  The 
only  other  distinct  Muscat  is  Cannon  Hall.  I  am 
led  to  make  these  remarks  about  this  Grape 
by  an  incident  which  happened  at  the  fruit 
committee's  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  '24th  ult.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Vert  of  The  Gardens,  Audley  End,  had  exhibited 
these  Grapes  in  a  class  provided  for  the  variety 
at  a  country  show  held  recently.  The  first 
prize  was  withheld,  the  judges  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Vert,  having  some  doubt  in  the 
matter  and  wishing  to  have  it  set  at  rest,  took 
a  bunch  off  the  same  Vine  and  placed  it  before 
the  fruit  committee  on  the  above  date,  with  the 
result  that  some  members  contended  that  the 
variety  was  the  true  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
others  expressing  doubt  on  the  subject.  The 
matter  ended  in  a  proposition  being  made  and 
carried  inviting  Mr.  Vert  to  send  another  bunch 
to  the  next  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  8th  inst. ,  other  members  of  the  committee 
bringing  other  samples  of  the  true  variety  for 
comparison.  The  question  was  soon  settled, 
the  committee  coming  to  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion that  the  variety  was  the  true  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  ;  indeed,  it  proved  to  be  the  richest- 
flavoured  Grape  of  the  samples  presented.  Had 
Mr.  Vert  not  taken  this  step,  probably  his 
Muscat  Grapes  would  have  been  tabooed  at  this 
and  other  shows  afterwards.  Looking  back,  it 
seems  now  a  pity  that  a  similar  course  was  not 
taken  in  respect  to  the  incident  of  Muscat 
judging  at  the  1907  autumn  fruit  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  seeing  that  the 
fruit  committee  in  the  first  instance  were  un- 
decided respecting  the  identity  of  Mr.  Vert's 
Grape.  No  judge,  however  well  up  he  may  be 
in  fruit  culture  and  knowlege,  need  reproach 
himself  on  his  inability  to  fix  the  identity  of 
this  variety  in  all  cases.  — X.  Y.  Z. 

IVdStlOtOe. — As  great  quantities  of  this 
parasite  are  in  great  demand  at  this  season,  a  word 
or  two  as  to  how  to  grow  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  At  this  season  and  during  the  early 
months  of  spring  the  berries  wanted  for  inocu- 
lation should  be  covered  over  with  a  small- 
meshed  net  in  order  to  keep  away  birds,  or  if 
the  weather  be  frosty  the  birds  will  devour 
them.  In  the  month  of  April  take  a  berry  and 
make  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  which 
it  is  wanted  to  grow,  squeeze  in  a  berry,  which 
must  contain  a  seed,  tie  a  piece  of  gauze  over  it 
and  the  operation  is  complete.  Mistletoe  is  well 
berried  this  season,  but,  strange  to  saj'.  Hollies, 
which  were  :iO  full  of  bloom,  have  now  scarcely 
any  berries  on  them.  I  think  the  tropical 
weather  in  the  autumn  started  a  second  growth 
and  so  forced  the  berries  from  the  branches. — 
W.  A.  Cook. 
Flower    shows    at    the    Crystal 

Palace. — The  complaint  of  a  "Visitor"  that 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  a 
beautiful  flower  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  early 
in  the  month  and  that  visitors  were  very  few 
indeed  reads  interesting  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  has  arranged  to 
hold  its  early  autumn  show  at  the  Palace  next 
year.  Certainly  at  the  Palace  the  committees  of 
these  societies  meet  with  very  liberal  treatment. 
In  addition  to  a  good   pecuniary   contribution. 


their  advertising  is  done  for  them,  and  e\'ery 
possible  accommodation,  with  some  medals  to 
boot,  is  found.  That  is  far  more  liberal  treat- 
ment than  is  shown  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  similar  societies.  But  of  what  use  is 
all  this  liberality  if  visitors  are  not  there  to  see 
the  show  and,  especially,  of  what  benefit  is  it  to 
the  trader  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  he  does  to 
exhibit ':  Is  it  the  case  tliat  the  many  very  fine 
and  wonderfully  cheap  shows  provided  all  the 
year  round  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  killed  attendance  at  other  London  shows  '.' 
Certainly  flower  shows  without  visitors  are 
indeed  folly.  How  is  public  interest  to  lie 
created  V — D. 

The  best  fifty  herbaceous  plants. 

Although  Mr.  Reynolds  Hole's  article  on 
page  611  is  interesting  and  his  list  contains 
many  precious  and  indispensable  subjects,  I 
think  there  are  several  serious  omissions.  Surely 
one  would  rather  grow  Campanulas  persioifolia 
and  laetiflora  (a  neglected  but  exquisite  plant) 
in  preference  to  Coronilla  Varia,  which,  I  take 
it,  is  only  suitable  for  a  rough,  dry  bank. 
Instead  of  Anthemis  tinctoria  (pale  yellow)  the 
bright  yellow  variety  Kelwayii  should  be  tried. 
No  herbaceous  border  should  lack  the  lovely 
K^mpferi  Irises,  for  although  they  are  recom- 
mended for  pond  banks,  they  succeed  admirably 
in  ordinar}'  soil  providing  plenty  of  water  is 
given  them  during  the  growing  season.  And  can 
one  imagine  a  collection  of  perennials  which  does 
not  contain  that  showy  plant  Doronicum  plan- 
tagineum  excelsum  (Harpur  Crewe),  the  first 
perennial  to  bloom  that  is  useful  for  cutting. 
Ought  not  Centranthus  ooccineus  to  be  omitted, 
and  where  are  the  Veronicas'.' — E.  Teschejiacher. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
OR  AMERICAN  CARNATIONS. 

A  Visit  to  Tan&ley  Nurseries,  Hampton. 
Notes  and  Reflections. 
A  CCORDING  to  a  tale  which  used  to  be 
/%  current  in  North  Wales,  two  gentle 

/   %         men  were  one  day  travelling  on  the 

/  ^  Cambrian  Railway.  Presently  one 
y  ^  asked  the  other  whose  property  they 
were  passing  through.  "  Mine,"  was 
the  reply.  The  question  was  repeated  several 
times  and  the  same  answer  given.  Soon  the 
train  stopped,  and  the  questioner  got  out  and 
went  to  the  guard  and  told  him  he  thought  he 
had  been  travelling  with  a  mild  lunatic  who 
thought  all  the  country  was  his  own.  "  Oh,'' 
said  the  guard,  ' '  don't  you  know  who  that  is  ? 
Why  that  is  Sir  Watkin.''  Substitute  Lilium 
longifolium  for  the  country,  Christmas  flower- 
markets  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the  train,  the 
Brothers  Page  for  Sir  Watkin  and  m3'self  for 
the  disturbed  questioner,  and  you  get  an  idea  of 
the  quantities  grown  by  the  four  brothers  at 
Hampton  and  my  own  surprise  at  the  vastness  of 
their  undertaking.  I  had  journeyed  down  one 
lovely  day  at  the  end  of  November  to  see  the 
American  Carnations  at  Sir.  W.  H.  Page's.  For 
a  long  time  I  had  noticed  how  good  his  blooms 
invariably  were  whenever  they  were  shown  in 
public,  and  I  wanted  to  see  them  growing,  as  I 
have  a  little  collection  myself. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  first  Page 
boy  left  the  old  home  at  Teddington  and  settled 
down  at  Hampton,  to  be  joined  in  due  course 
by  three  brothers,  not  as  partners,  but  as 
friends,  who  buj'  and  sell  together  as  much  as 
possible.  Lilium  longiflorum  giganteum  by  the 
hundred  thousand  and  Lilium  speciosum  varieties 
by  the  ten  thousand  !  This  gives  an  idea  of  the 
immense  trade  they  do  between  them  in  this  one 
kind  of  flower  alone.  Roses  come  next ;  then 
Narcissi,  mainly  Golden  Spur,  Emperor  and 
ornatus.  The  brother  to  whom  my  visit  was 
paid  grew  last  season  660,000  oniatus  himself. 
To  hold  his  flowers  he  has  twenty  large  glass 
houses,  ranging  in  size  from  I'.IO  feet  by  30  feet  to 


100  feet  by  12  feet.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
about  half  were  full  of  the  healthiest  Carnations 
one  could  wish  to  see.  The  only  sign  of  anything 
amiss  was  in  a  batch  of  that  brilliant  but  rather 
difficult  variety  Brittania,  and  this  was  nothing 
serious.  In  the  stress  of  work  it  had  not  been 
housed  in  time  and  the  ends  of  the  leaves  looked 
withered.  It  has  a  very  thin  skin,  which  makes 
the  plant  susceptible  to  damp  and  change  of 
temperature. 

History. 
Mr.  Page  used  at  one  time  to  grow  such 
varieties  as  the  once  celebrated  Miss  .Joliffe,  and 
later  on  the  equally  well-known  Uriah  Pike,  but 
after  an  interregnum,  in  which  practically  no 
Carnations  were  grown,  he  started  with  the 
new  American  varieties,  realising  as  he  did 
their  superiority  over  any  existing  types  as 
market  flowers  for  cutting  and  decoration, 
because  of  their  long  stems  and  perpetual- 
flowering  properties.  This  new  type  had  for  its 
ancestors  the  "Remontant"  Carnations  of 
France.  These  were  first  imported  to  New  York, 
in  18.52,  by  a  French  florist  named  Charles  Marc. 
Four  years  later  the  firm  of  Dailledouze,  Zeller 
and  Gard  received  some  seed  from  a  Lyons 
florist,  and  also  some  plants  of  La  Purity, 
described  as  a  lovely  rose  ;  Mont  Blanc,  white  ; 
and  Manteaux  Royal,  variegated  red  and  white. 
From  these  beginnings,  favoured  and,  it  may  be, 
made  possible  by  the  brighter  sunlight  and  drier 
air  of  the  States,  the  new  race  has  been  built  up, 
not  by  one  but  by  many  patient  and  painstaking 
workers  in  the  New  World,  until  at  last  in  18H6 
the  famous  sale  of  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  for 
•$30,000  took  place,  and  by  its  notoriety  brought 
before  the  flower-loving  public  of  England  the 
fact  that  such  a  grand  type  was  in  existence, 
and  that  their  own  British  "  trees  "  must  look  to 
their  laurels. 

Name. 
At  present  there  is  a  good  deal  of  imdecidedness 
as    to    the    name   by  which   this   vigorous   and 
distinct  race  should  be  known.     A  front  page  of 
a  weekly  gardening  paper  is  before  me  as  I  write, 
and   it  contains  two  advertisements,    in   one  of 
which   they  are  called  "  American  "  and  in  the 
other  ' '  Perpetual-flowering. "     There  is  a  decided 
tendency     to     the    same     uncertainty    in     the 
schedule   of   the   Perpetual-flowering    Carnation 
Society,  and,  if  I  may  venture  an  opinion,  the 
name  I  incline  to  myself  is  that  adopted  in  its 
pages  by  the  chairman  of  the  floral   committee 
(my  friend  Mr.   S.    Mortimer),    who   heads   his 
advertisement  "American  Perpetual  Carnations."' 
The  latter  word  denotes  their  peculiar  character- 
istic, for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  only 
bloom  in  winter,  and  I  feel  sorry  when  the  term 
"  winter-flowering  "  is  applied  to  them  in   lists 
and   advertisements,   as  it    is    misleading.     The 
true  type  with  proper  management  will  give  us 
flowers  all  the  year  round.    I  hope  the  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnation  Society  will  be  most  rigid  in 
requiring  this  essential  in   their  distribution    of 
awards.     "American"   denotes  the  country  of 
their    origin.       Mr.     Smith    has    given    us    the 
Brittania  and  Mr.  H.  Burnett  the  delicious  Mrs. 
H.    Burnett  ;  but   let    us   not   forget    that    our 
inspiration  came  from  the  far  side  of  the ' '  herring- 
pond. "   Moreover,  the  fringed  and  their  somewhat 
crowded-looking  arrangement  of  the  petals  (and, 
would  that  I  could  add,  their  invariable  strong 
Clove  scent  and  non-splitting  calyx),  mark  them 
off  as  distinct  and  leave  room   for  another  type 
of  perpetual  flowers,  of  which  I  think  I  see  the 
small  beginnings,  when  the  outline  of  the  petals 
and  their  arrangement  will  more  nearly  resemble 
the    old    English    type   that   has   delighted   our 
florists  from  the  days  of  Maddocks  and   Thomas 
Hogg  down  to  those  of  Dodwell  and  Douglas,  a 
type  which  might  then  be  called  "  British. "     I 
have   dwelt    upon   this   point   because   there   is 
something  in  a  name,  and  if  it  can  be  suggestive, 
so  much  the  better.  Joseph  Jacob. 

(To  bt  continued,  when  cn/lnre  ami  suitable 
rarie/ies  nnll  he  dealt  with  ) 
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SOME    AUTUMN    FRUITS    WORTH 
GROWING. 

FIRST  on  the  list  come  the  autumn 
Strawberries,  and  the  past  autumn 
has  been  one  of  the  most  favourable 
on  record  for  these,  as  the  rainfall  in 
August  and  early  September  caused 
the  fruits  to  swell  freely,  and  the 
warmth  later  ripened  the  fruits.  It  does  not 
occur  to  many  amateurs  that  the  ordinary  fruiting 
summer  Raspberry,  if  the  canes  of  last  year  are 
cut  down  to  within  (i  inches  of  tlie  soil  in  February 
or  March,  will  fruit  freely  in  the  early  autumn, 
especially  such  varieties  as  Superlative,  Hornet 
and  Semper  Fidelis.  The  Strawberry  also,  if 
planted  late  in  the  spring  and  the  first  blossom 
removed,  will  make  a  fresh  growth  and  fruit 
later,  and  forced  plants  put  out  in  the  open  crop 
grandly  in  September  ;  but  my  note  more  con- 
cerns the  true  autumn  fruits,  such  as  the  alpine 
Strawberries,  autumn  Raspberries,  cultivated 
Blackberries  and,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  the  hybrid  or  Loganberries  are  valuable 
for  autumn  fruiting,  and  of  late  some  excellent 
sorts  have  been  added  to  the  last  named. 

Strawberries  of  the  perpetual  or  alpine  type, 
that  fruit  freely  through  the  autumn,  are  well 
worth  amateurs'  attention,  as  though  the  fruits, 
as  regards  size,  do  not  compare  with  the  large 
summer  varieties,  they  are,  as  regards  crop  and 
flavour  (the  season  considered),  well  worth  room 
in  all  gardens  where  fruit  is  appreciated.  The 
culture  is  most  simple,  the  plants  being  easily 
raised  from  seed  or  propagated  from  runners  like 
the  summer  varieties.  The  runners  are  planted 
out  in  deeply-dug,  well-enriched  soil  on  an  open, 
sunny  border  early  in  the  spring,  in  rows  18  inches 
apart  and  12  inches  between  the  plants.  For 
late  fruits  the  flower- trusses  must  be  removed 
till  July. 

The  best  autumn  Strawberry  is  St.  Antoine  de 
Pddoue.  It  is  one  of  the  largest,  is  a  free  grower, 
and  from  beds  made  in  the  early  spring  a  crop,  as 
stated  above,  may  be  gathered  till  November  if  the 
weather  is  open.  A  new  variety  that  promises  to 
make  its  mark  as  an  autumn  fruiter  is  La.xton's 
Perpetual ;  this  is  a  large  fruit,  and  was  obtained 
by  crossing  Monarch,  a  summer  variety  of  great 
excellence,  with  St.  .Joseph,  a  j^erpetual  of  French 
origin,  and  the  result  is  a  very  late  fruit  of  the 
perpetual  race.  There  are  others,  such  as  the 
older  St.  Joseph  referred  to  and  Louis  Gautier, 
a  white  variety  shading  to  pink,  and  La  Con- 
stante  d' Automne.  These  are  all  French  varieties. 
The  alpines  are  smaller  but  delicious  autumn 
fruiters  and  well  worth  growing.  There  are 
several,  the  best  being  Belle  de  Meaux  Bergeri 
and  the  Gunnersbury  Alpine  ;  they  require  the 
same  culture  as  the  perpetuals. 

The  distinct  types  of  autumn  Raspberries  are 
not  numerous ;  but  recently  we  have  had  a 
splendid  addition  to  these  fruits  in  the  new 
Veiteh's  November  Abundance,  recently  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  It  is  a  very  fine  autumn  fruit 
and  a  great  bearer.  Of  older  varieties  there  are 
Belle  de  Fontenay,  a  large  fruit  and  very  prolific ; 
October  Red  and  October  Yellow.  These  do 
well  if  trained  to  fences  or  hurdles  in  an  open 
position,  providing  the  eanes  are  cut  down  to  the 
ground  in  February  and  the  growths  that  are 
made  later  trimmed,  only  leaving  a  few  of  the 
strongest  at  each  stool. 

The  Blackberries  cultivated  are  worth  room 
when  space  is  available,  and  one  of  the  best,  viz. , 
the  laciniatus  or  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry,  is 
very  good,  but  it  requires  plenty  of  room.  It  is 
0.  grand  subject  for  a  fence  and  should  be 
planted  10  teet  apart.  It  is  often  called  an 
American  Blackberry,  but  it  is  of  British  origin 
and  far  superior  to  the  American  type,  at  least, 
in  our  climate,  as  it  fruits  much  more  freely.  In 
a  warm   soil  and  with  a  good    summer  Wilson 


Junior  and  Best  of  All  are  the  best  of  the 
American  varieties. 

The  Wineberry  is  a  plant  that  everyone  can 
grow,  and  though  an  earlier  fruit  than  the 
Blackberry,  it  is  really  first-rate.  It  is  a  novelty 
from  Japan,  but  it  has  been  grown  sufficiently 
long  in  this  country  for  one  to  know  its  value,  its 
correct  name  being  Rubus  phrenioolasius.  The 
berries  are  Mulberry-shaped,  grow  in  clusters,  are 
very  sweet  and  juicy  and  much  liked  by  birds.  It 
makes  an  excellent  preserve,  and  grown  no  a 
fence  or  post  fruits  freely. 

Another  berry  less  known  is  a  new  introduc- 
tion from  North  China  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
named  Rubus  innominatus.  It  bears  long  panicles 
of  orange  red  fruits  in  great  profusion  in 
September  and  has  very  handsome  foliage.  The 
fruits  somewhat  resemble  a  Blackberry  in  flavour, 
but  are  larger.  It  does  well  on  a  wall  or  warm 
fence.  G.  Wythes. 

APPLES    FOR    ORNAMENT. 

In  small  gardens  the  custom  of  planting 
varieties  of  Apples  that  are  of  high  and  con- 
spicuous colour  for  ornament  is  on  the  increase. 
In  addition  to  their  flowering  value  in  spring, 
the  richness  of  the  fruit  colouring  in  the  autumn, 
especially  upon  the  late  sorts,  gives  a  pleasing 
tint  to  the  landscape  that  is  much  appreciated, 
especially,  too,  when  the  trees  are  planted  as 
standards  in  the  ornamental  portion  of  the 
garden.  I  would  ask.  What  could  be  more  orna- 
mental on  the  lawn  than  a  perfect  standard  tree 
of  Worcester  Pearmain,  for  example  '!  Not  only 
does  this  form  of  planting  give  beauty  to  the 
surroundings,  but  it  is  quite  of  an  utilitarian 
character  also.  I  append  a  list  of  desirable 
Apples  as  well  as  being  of  a  high  colour.  As  a 
guide  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  varieties,  I 
attach  the  time  of  season  as  well  as  place  them 
in  their  proper  classes — kitchen  or  dessert. 
Dessert :  Lady  Sudeley,  August ;  Worcester 
Pearmain,  September ;  Ben's  Red,  October  ; 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  October  ;  James  Grieve, 
October  :  Viscount  Castlereagh,  October ;  and 
Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette,  January. 
Kitchen  :  Barnaek  Beauty,  November ;  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet,  December  ;  Paroquet,  December ; 
Wagener,  March  ;  Wealthy,  October  ;  and  Mere 
du  Manage,  January.  E.  Molyneux. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


RARE   AND    GOOD    SHRUBS    FOR 
PLANTING. 

A  FEW  hints  to  intending  planters  regard- 
ing some   of    the   more    choice  and 
select    shrubs    may   be  of    interest. 
There  are  now  many  beautiful  shrubs 
^      that  will  grow  as  freely  as  Laurel, 
and  which   should   be   made  use  of 
instead  in  the  gardens   of   small   suburban  resi- 
dences. 

Desjontainea  spinoaa. — This  is  a  Chilian  plant 
and  a  most  charming  evergreen,  with  prickly. 
Holly-like  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  great 
substance  and  very  beautiful,  being  scarlet  tipped 
with  orange.  They  are  pendulous  and  tubular, 
and  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length.  The  plant 
looks  well  when  grown  on  a  wall  or  planted  in 
the  open.  It  requires  good  rich  soil  and  not 
too  wet  a  position,  and  should  be  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east  winds.  The  flowers  appear 
after  midsummer,  and  a  plant  in  good  condition 
will  continue  to  flower  till  the  end  of  October. 
The  best  time  to  plant  is  from  the  beginning  of 
March  till  April. 

Emallonia  inacrantha  is  a  beautiful  species 
with  dark,  glossy,  shining  leaves  and  flowers  of 
a  crimson-red  colour,  which  are  produced  all  the 
summer.  It  is  a  valuable  plant  for  covering  a 
wall.  It  requires  good  open  soil  and  thorough 
drainage  to  grow  it  well,  and  is  easily  propagated 


by  cuttings  planted  in  the  open  in  some  very 
light  sandy  soil.  It  may  well  be  planted  in 
November  or  February. 

E.  exoniensia  is  a  hj'brid  of  great  merit  and  of 
upright  habit,  with  handsome  foliage  retained 
through  the  winter.  It  has  large  spikes  of  white 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  stands  the  winter  well.  E.  rubra  is  also  a  fine 
variety. 

E.  lanqleyensis  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  a 
wall,  the  branches  being  furnished  their  whole 
length  with  bunches  of  rosy  carmine  flowers. 

Berberia  Darwinii. — A  common  but  beautiful 
ornamental  shrub,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
garden,  and  when  planted  several  dozen  together 
the  sight  from  a  distance  is  very  entrancing.  It 
is  easily  propagated  from  seeds  or  layers.  The 
plants  should  be  pruned  hard  to  keep  them  in 
bounds. 

B.  Thunbergii. — This  is  a  most  lovely  plant  in 
spring,  with  myriads  of  golden  pendulous  flowers, 
and  more  charming  still  in  the  autumn,  as  few, 
if  any,  shrubs  excel  this  for  colour.  A  few  plants 
in  elevated  positions  show  to  much  advantage. 
It  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow  and  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil. 

Andromeda  floribunda. — A  compact  and  rather 
dwarf  shrub.  It  has  small  evergreen  foliage, 
and  the  flowers  are  white,  Lily  of  the  Valley- 
like  blooms,  these  appearing  early,  sometimes  by 
the  end  of  February  should  the  weather  prove 
mild.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate  and  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  soil,  but  prefers  one  that  has 
been  trenched  and  enriched  with  leaf-soil  and 
cow  manure.  It  can  be  layered  or  struck  from 
cuttings.  It  is  an  easy  plant  to  move,  as  it 
usually  carries  a  good  ball  of  earth. 

A.  japonica  is  very  hardy  and  ought  to  be 
well  known,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  effect.  It  has  evergreen  leaves,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  creamy  white,  hang  in  long 
racemes.  The  best  time  to  transplant  this  is 
October  or  November,  as  it  then  has  a  fair 
chance  to  settle  down  and  root  before  it  flowers. 

Choisya  ternata. — A  good  evergreen  plant  with 
masses  of  lovely  white  flowers  resembling  Orange 
blossom.  It  is  very  free-blooming  and  growing 
if  planted  in  rather  light  soil,  but  is  apt  to  get 
cut  back  by  frost  if  exposed  too  much.  It 
blooms  in  May  and  often  again  in  September 
and  October,  the  flowers  being  very  sweetly 
scented.  It  is  rather  impatient  of  removal,  as  it 
does  not  make  fibrous  roots  and  nearly  all  the 
soil  falls  away,  especially  from  large  plants. 

Olearia  Gunnii. — This  is  a  charming  small- 
leaved  evergreen  shrub,  compact  and  neat  in 
habit,  and  in  spring  is  covered  with  a  mass  of 
white  Daisy-like  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy  and 
a  most  desirable  plant  for  any  portion  of  the 
garden.  It  can  be  struck  from  cuttings,  which 
should  be  put  under  a  hand-glass.  A  very  good 
plan  to  increase  the  stock  is  to  split  up  a  plant, 
as  it  quickly  makes  good  specimens  treated  thus. 
October  is  the  best  month  for  replanting. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum  is  a  Japanese  de- 
ciduous shrub,  but  quite  hardy  and  flowers  in 
September  and  October,  the  blossoms  being  white 
with  red  discs.  It  grows  freely  and  soon  makes 
a  good-sized  shrub  8  feet  to  10  feet  and  more  in 
height. 

G.  fii  lidum  is  a  species  that  should  be  planted 
in  a  sheltered  position.  It  has  large  foliage  and 
flowers  on  the  terminal  shoots,  the  blossoms  being 
pretty  rosy  pink  and  beautifully  scented.  The 
foliage,  however,  has  a  pronounced  disagreeable 
odour. 

Chhnonanthua  fragrana  grandiflora. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  shrubs 
from  .Japan,  as  it  flowers  in  midwinter  and  the 
blossoms  are  delightfully  fragrant.  It  succeeds 
best  planted  against  a  wall  in  a  south  position 
and  should  be  pruned  immediately  after 
blooming,  as  it  flowers  on  shoots  of  the  current 
year's  growth. 

De^niodinm  pendulijiorum  is  a  lovelj'  plant 
when  in  flower.  It  flowers  late,  when  blooms 
on  shrubby  plants  are  scarce,  the  blossoms  being 
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produced  in  long,  pendulous  racemes  of  a  reddish 
purple  hue,  the  individual  flowers  of  which  are 
Pea-shaped.  It  sometimes  needs  a  little  litter  or 
ashes  over  its  roots  in  winter.  February  is  a 
good  time  for  removing  or  transplanting. 

Eucrijphia  pinnatijida  from  Chili  is  a  most 
beautiful  deciduous  flowering  shrub,  growing 
8  feet  to  10  feet  high  and  bearing  white  flowers 
with  j'ellow  anthers,  and  in  August  is  certainly 
the  most  welcome  of  all  shrubs.  It  requires 
fairly  rich  soil,  and  will  not  bear  removal  very 
well.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed  or  layers,  but 
takes  two  years  or  more  to  root  from  the  latter. 
Nice  little  plants  can  be  got  from  seed  in  two 
years.    The  largest  plant  here  seeds  very  freely. 

Frrmontia    ':alifornica.  —  This    plant    is   only 
semi-deciduous,   although   it   is  often    called    a 
deciduous  plant.     It  is  a  good  climber  and  bears 
large      bright      yellow 
flowers     2     inches     to 
3  inches   across  in  the 
spring.      It    should   be 
somewhat  protected  in 
severe  weather. 

Philesia  buxijolia 
from  Chili  is  an  ever- 
green of  great  beauty 
when  in  flower,  and  it 
likes  a  peaty  soil.  It 
bears  Lapageria  -  like 
flowers  during  the  sum- 
mer and  grows  about 
2  feet  high. 

Solanum  crispum.  — 
This  has  proved  hardy 
and  is  an  interesting 
shrub  of  strong  growth, 
as  it  often  grows  8  feet 
or  10  feet  in  a  year.  It 
bears  pretty  blue  flowers 
with  yellow  centres  in 
the  spring  and  is  good 
for  a  wall  or  the  open. 

<S.  jasminoides  is  a 
white  -  flowered  plant 
and  very  handsome  on 
a  wall.  This  flowers  in 
July,  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and 
should  be  allowed  to 
ramble  at  pleasure, 
when  it  is  a  perfect 
climber.  W.  A.  Cook. 
Leonardslee  Oardens. 
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LOVELY  TEA  ROSE. 
U  R  I  N  G  the  autumij  months  the 
beauty  of  many  Roses  is  brought 
prominently  into  notice,  for  then 
they  show  themselves  to  be  real 
acquisitions  for  their  late-flowering 
propensity.  Such  a  one  is  General 
Gallieni.  It  is  a  Rose  one  would  not  find  in 
many  catalogues,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties 
sent  out  by  M.  Nabonnand,  a  raiser  who  has  given 
us  such  precious  gems  as  G.  Nabonnand,  Conitesse 
Festetics  Hamilton,  Comtesse  Panisse,  Papa 
Gontier,  Marie  d'Orleans  and  General  Sohablikine, 
a  variety  that  charmed  the  late  Dean  Hole  so 
much.     All  of  these  the  amateur  would  do  well 


shy  flowering,  and  should  be  given  a  dry,  open 
position  to.  obtain  the  best  results.  In  such 
positions  it  would  be  best  on  a  wall  or  pergola. 
A  friend  with  a  small  garden  in  the  north  of 
London  planted  it  some  years  ago,  giving  it  a 
good  larder  to  start  in,  which  induced  a  most 
vigorous  growth.  In  the  spring  he  pruned  it 
back,  and  as  a  result  had  but  few  flowers.  This 
autumn,  when  chatting  with  him  about  it,  he 
said  that  this  last  spring  he  resolved  to  allow  the 
shoots  to  remain  6  feet  or  8  feet  long,  and  he  had 
a  glorious  show  of  flowers  for  months.  These 
long  shoots  all  produced  trusses  of  bloom  the 
entire  length,  and  sent  up  strong  shoots  from 
the  base  for  another  year.  I  am  convinced 
that  many  good  Roses  sufier  from  the  too  free 
use  of  the  knife.  Sorts  tliat  are  prone  to  make 
long,  strong  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  have 
their  head  if  blooms  are 
wanted.  J.  Crook. 
Camberhy. 


RHODODENDRON 
HERCULES. 
This  is  one  of  the 
largest  -  flowered,  and 
certainly  one  of  the 
richest-coloured,  of  the 
hybrid  set  known  as 
Javanico  -  jasmini- 
florum,  and  in  addition 
to  producing  a  very 
handsome  truss  of 
shapely  oampanulate 
flowers  is,  by  reason 
of  its  colour,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  of 
the    race   to    which   it 

belongs.  The  predominant  shade  of  colour  is 
golden  orange  with  apricot,  mingling  with  which 
is  a  suspicion  of  rose  that  lends  additional  warmth 
and  beauty  to  the  flower  generally.  Other 
charming  varieties  of  this  group — and  for  which 
gardeners  are  indebtde  to  Messrs.  .James  Veiteh 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea — are  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
crimson-scarlet ;  Aphrodite,  blush  pink  ;  Cloth 
of  Gold;  King  Edward  VII.,  bright  yellow; 
President,  clear  buff  yellow,  tinted  with  rose  ; 
and  Baroness  Henry  Schroder,  delicate  rose  and 
the  best  of  this  shade.  A  special  value  attaches 
to  these  hybrids  by  reason  of  their  flowering 
throughout  the  winter  months,  the  blooms 
continuing  a  long  time  in  perfection. 


\^ 
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HERCULES,     SHOWN 
VEITCH   AND   SONS. 


to  add  to  his  collection,  for  they  are  very 
vigorous.  General  Gallieni  has  a  sort  of  old 
gold  centre  with  the  outer  petals  crimson  and 
blood  red.  The  flower  varies  in  its  colouring, 
but  it  is  always  charming.  P. 


BEFORE     THE     ROYAL 
(ReducM  one-third.) 

and  the  habit   of   the 
desired. 


ROSE  THERESA 

SEVAN. 
Among  the  Roses  seen 
at  the  National  Rose 
Society's  exhibition  on 
September  17  few  were 
more  striking  than 
Theresa  Bevan.  It  is 
of  very  free  growth, 
and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  late-flowering  sorts 
in  the  Teas  or  Hybrid 
Teas.  I  should  hesitate 
to  say  which  class  it 
belonged  to  without 
seeing  more  of  it,  but 
it  is  evidently  a  grand 
novelty.  A  flower 
brought  from  the  exhibi- 
tion lasted  quite  a  long 
time  and  was  very 
attractive.  In  the  bud 
stage  this  Rose  is  a  good 
coat  flower,  opening  to 
a  large  decorative 
bloom.  The  colour  is 
difficult  to  describe — 
coppery  red,  inter- 
mingled with  salmon. 
We  sometimes  find  this 
shade  in  the  brightest 
blooms  of  Beaute  Incon- 
stante  and  Souvenir  de 
William  Robinson.  The 
Rose  is  quite  distinct, 
and  as  a  decorative 
variety  would  most 
probably  have  gained 
a  medal  of  the  National. 
Rose  Society,  only 
Messrs.  Garraway  of 
Bristol  distributed  it  a 
little  too  long  ago  to 
enter  for  this  distinc- 
tion. It  is  still  quite 
new.  being,  I  believe, 
sent  out  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Anyhow,  it  is 
a  most  striking  colour, 
plant  is  all  that  can  he 
A.  P. 


ROSE  GRUSS  AN  TEPLITZ. 
Few  Roses  have  been  more  widely  planted  than 
this,  and  rightly  so,  its  bright  crimson  flowers 
attracting  all  Rose  lovers.  Another  recommenda- 
tion is  its  free  growth.  In  our  light  soil  it 
blooms  abundantly.  Roses  that  are  of  a  vigorous 
habit  are  most  suitable  for  these  soils.  In  those 
of  a  cold,  heavy  nature,  this  Rose  is  prone  to  be 


ROSES  KONIGIN  CAROLA  AND 
CAROLINE  TESTOUT. 
There  is  a  similarity  in  the  flowers  of  these  two 
grand  Roses,  but  yet  sufficient  diSerence  to  stamp 
them  both  as  first-rate.  I  should  call  Konigin 
Carola  a  more  refined  flower,  both  in  colour  and 
in  petal.  The  pink  shade  is  wonderfully  clear 
and  beautiful,  and  the  insides  of  the  petals,  also 
the  reflexed  edges,  are  a  clear,  silvery  white. 
One  does  not  find  the  jagged  edge  of  the  petals 
that  somewhat  mars  Caroline  Testout,  and  the 
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centre  is  inclined  to  be  pointed.  If  anything, 
the  flowers  are  larger,  with  a  superb  spread  of 
the  petal  that  makes  the  bloom  appear  even 
larger  than  it  is.  In  the  matter  of  growth 
Caroline  Testout  is  superior,  and  if  it  were  a 
question  of  vigour  I  should  certainly  recommend 
the  older  Rose.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  plant 
both  sorts,  using  Caroline  Testout  for  the  centre 
and  Konigin  Carola  for  the  outside  of  the  bed. 
If  standards  of  Caroline  Testout  were  used,  then 
tlie  groundwork  could  be  made  with  bushes  of 
Konigin  Carola.  Although  some  individuals 
profess  to  being  able  to  detect  fragrance  in 
Caroline  Testout,  I  must  say  I  cannot  do  so,  and 
unfortunately  the  newer  Rose  has  little,  if  any. 
This  is  rather  surprising  seeing  that  that  sweet 
Rose  Viscountess  Folkestone  was  one  of  its 
parents.  P. 

ROSE    ISABELLA    SPRUNT. 

I  DO  not  think  we  see  nearly  enough  of  this 
Tea-scented  Rose.  It  is  one  of  the  most  free- 
flowering,  a  vigorous  grower,  not  liable  to 
mildew,  but  really  a  hardy  desirable  Rose. 
The  orange  yellow  buds  are  most  useful  in  a  cut 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

PINK     AND     WHITE     GLORIES     OF 
THE    SNOW. 

THERE  are  yet  some  of  us  who  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  interest  taken 
in  the  introduction  of  Chionodoxa 
Lucilia,  Lueilia's  Glory  of  the  Snow, 
through  the  bidb  merchants  (although 
it  had  been  in  a  few  botanic  gardens 
before  that)  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
leaped  into  favour.  It  was  a  welcome  flower  with 
its  lovely  blue  white-centred  blossoms,  and  I 
question  if  any  one  of  the  other  Chionodoxas 
which  have  since  found  their  way  to  our  shores 
has  ever  attained  an  equal  favour  or  has  given 
such  delight  to  its  grower.  But,  although  the 
typical  Chionodoxa  Lueili*  has  blue  and  white 
flowers,  like  such  allied  plants  as  the  Scillas,  it 
is  of  a  sportive  character  and  breaks  away  from 
its  normal  hues  into  shades  of  white  and  pink. 
Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
the  bulbs  of  pink  or  white  varieties  which  have 
been  imported  have  been  readily  purchased  by 


PINK  AND   WHITE  GLORIES  OF  THE  SNOW   IN   A  SCOTTISH  GARDEN. 


state,  especially  for  bouquets.  As  the  flowers 
fully  develop  the  colour  is  a  pleasing  canary 
yellow. 

A  plant  growing  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Post  Office  here  is  a  remarkable  sight  every 
.June  ;  the  15  feet  height  of  space  and  12  feet 
wide  is  one  mass  of  pale  yellow,  which  lasts  a 
long  time  in  flower.  The  same  plant  gives  a 
heavy  successional  crop  again  in  September  and 
an  occasional  bloom  during  the  autumn. 

Swaniiiore.  E.  Molyneux. 


ROSE    MISS    GLEGG. 

Does  anyone  know  the  history  of  this  Rose? 
I  had  it  from  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Son,  Red 
Lodge  Nurseries,  Southampton,  but  I  cannot 
see  it  noted  elsewhere.  I  call  it  a  free-flower- 
ing, very  fragrant,  cluster  Rose,  which  opens 
its  flowers  early  in  .July.  In  colour  the  buds  are 
blush  white,  changing  to  pure  white  with  age.  It 
gives  clusters  of  twenty  to  thirty  blooms  on 
each  shoot.  I  do  not  call  it  a  climbing  variety, 
as  the  growths  made  annually  are  not  more 
than  4  feet  long.  The  foliage  is  deep  green  and 
not  evergreen.  I  grow  and  recommend  it  as  a 
standard  on  the  common  Briar.  E.  M. 


lovers  of  the  flower.  Some  of  the  shades  of  pink 
are  not  altogether  what  one  would  desire,  but 
raisers  have  been  at  work  to  select  the  prettiest 
and  to  secure  seedlings  from  these. 

The  group  of  which  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph shows  a  part  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
bulbs  sent  me  some  three  years  ago  by  that 
benefactor  to  flower-lovers,  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
of  Baden-Baden,  and  all  are  seedlings  raised  by 
him.  All  are  beautiful,  the  whites  being,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  utmost  purity  and  the  pinks  ranging 
from  almost  blush  to  a  warm  pink. 

The  group  is  cultivated  among  the  plants  of  a 
small  collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  which  I  grow  on 
the  east  side  of  a  hedge,  and  before  the  Ferns 
have  assumed  their  foliage  the  Glories  of  the 
Snow  deck  the  rough  border  with  their  beautiful 
flowers.  Here  one  may,  in  passing,  point  out  the 
value  of  early  bulbs  among  hardy  Ferns. 
Although  the  Chionodoxa  generally  likes  a  fairly 
moist  soil,  it  is  not  particular  in  this  respect, 
and  that  in  which  this  group  is  growing  is  partly 
robbed  of  its  moisture  in  summer  by  the  roots  of 
the  hedge.  With  deep  planting,  such  as  the 
Glory  of  the  Snow  likes,  however,  the  flowers  are 
excellent  and  the  plants  thrive  well.  In  plant- 
ing the  Chionodoxas  may  be  put  from   4  inches 


to  I)  inches,  or  even  8  inches  deep.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  are  also  pink  and  white  varie- 
ties of  the  other  Glories  of  the  Snow. 

Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


THE  SCILLAS. 
The  Scillas  are  an  important  race  of  spring  and 
summer  flowering  bulbs  with  bright  and  interest- 
ing flowers.  Two  types  are  generally  grown — 
the  starry-flowered  type,  of  which  S.  bifolia  is  a 
familiar  example,  and  the  bell-flowered  type,  well 
represented  by  our  native  Bluebell.  A  third 
group  is  neither  so  popular  nor  so  useful. 
This  is  S.  peruviana,  which  has  broad  leaves 
and  a  spreading  inflorescence  in  summer.  There 
are  many  Scillas,  quite  unknown  to  gardeners, 
that  one  could  recommend  as  useful  plants  ;  and 
there  are  others,  which  were  introduced  long 
ago,  that  we  ought  to  contrive  to  do  without  now 
that  so  many  beautiful  bulbs  are  available, 
particularly  S.  autumnalis  and  S.  italica,  both  of 
which  are  of  poor  colouring  and  weedy.  The 
native  Bluebell  enjoys,  as  we  know,  the  half 
shade  of  the  open  copse  rather  than  full  sunshine, 
and  probably  many  kindred  species  ^\  ould  appear 
to  better  advantage  in  open  shrubberies,  planted 
in  Nature's  own  lavish  way,  than  they  do  as 
tufts  in  the  plant  border.  Most  of  the  cheaper 
Scillas  produce  seeds  so  freely  that  one  often 
regrets  the  need  for  destroying  seedlings  in 
cultivated  soil,  which  would  speedily  clothe 
many  an  unsightly  patch  of  worn  turf  beneath 
trees  and  help  to  make  bright  and  cheery  spots 
in  spring  if  they  could  have  their  own  way. 
Rarities,  of  course,  would  have  places  selected 
for  them  on  rockeries  or  elsewhere ;  but  the 
majority  of  Scillas  should  be  grown  rather  in 
colonies  than  separately.  Even  in  border  plant- 
ing it  is  better  to  have  a  broad  sowing  of  bulbs 
that  would  be  satisfying  in  their  rich  coloured 
display  than  a  thin  line  or  a  series  of  little 
tufts. 

S.  ama'im. — This,  the  Star  Hyacinth,  is  too 
often  confounded  with  the  Siberian  Squill,  and 
there  are  many  who  regard  the  two  names  as 
synonymous.  There  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  two  plants  and  a  great  colour  distinction. 
The  flowers  of  S.  amtena  are  royal  purple  or 
plum  coloured  and  they  appear  late  in  spring. 
It  is  effective  on  rockeries  when  well  massed. 

aS.  autumnalis  is  a  slender  plant  with  thin  spikes 
of  rosy  lilac,  starry  flowers,  but  it  is  not  an 
effective  garden  plant.  Its  white  form,  albus,  is 
choicer  and  a  neat  plant  to  group  on  rockery 
slopes.     Any  soil  suits  it. 

S.  bifolia  is  a  well-known  little  plant  and  very 
charming  in  the  mass  ;  it  grows  well  in  any  soil 
that  is  not  very  heavy  and  wet.  The  flowers  are 
deep  ultramarine  in  colour,  starry  in  outline,, 
but  wonderfully  pretty  when  produced  from  short 
turf.  Alba,  its  white  form,  is  a  refined  little 
plant  that  everyone  would  appreciate  when 
growing  on  a  rockery  slope.  It  does  not  increase 
fast,  but  is  comparatively  long-lived.  It  does 
not  promise  to  be  useful  as  a  grass  bulb,  and  it 
cannot  well  be  naturalised,  as  seedlings  revert 
to  the  type.  Carnea  is  a  poor  little  plant — a 
pallid,  weakly  rosea  of  little  garden  worth  ;  the 
colouring  is  a  dull  flesh  tone.  Rosea  is  a  better 
plant,  not  wholly  rose  coloured,  but  with  a  lilac 
tint.  It  is  effective  when  planted  in  a  setting  of 
Herniaria  or  similar  mossy  plant.  Taurica  is  a 
rich  violet-coloured  form,  inexpensive,  free  of 
growth,  and  will  prove  more  useful  than  the 
type  ;  the  colouring  is  better  and  more  decided. 
These  little  Squills  are  among  the  first  flowers  of 
spring,  and  they  are  excellent  rook  plants  that 
one  would  not  care  to  be  without. 

iS.  chinenais  (Barnardia  scilloides)  is  a  pretty 
but  quite  neglected  autumn-flowering  Soilla, 
producing  spikes  of  rosy  pink  flowers,  small 
individually,  but  closely  arranged  in  a  dense 
spike  9  inches  high  and  lasting  well  till  quite 
late  in  the  year.  One  could  recommend  it  for 
rockeries  and  raised  borders.  It  prefers  a  damp 
soil  and  a  warm  position. 
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S.  hispanica  (the  Spanish  Seilla),  better  known 
perhaps  as  S.  campanulata,  embraces  in  its  forms 
some  of  the  best  May-flowering  bulbs  of  its  class. 
They  are  better  adapted  for  border  planting,  for 
shrubberies  and  for  naturalising  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Bluebell,  but  in  open,  sunny  places  where 
the   latter  would  not  appear  so  effective.     The 
type  plant  is  light  blue  in  colour,  very  floriferous 
and   vigorous,  often   throwing   spikes    18  inches 
high    in   good   cultivated  soil.      Alba    is  pretty, 
excellent  in  colonies   in    the   plant  border,    but 
there    is    a   larger   form   with   very   large   bells 
which  I  have  distinguished  as  grandiflora.     It  is 
the   white    counterpart    of    Excelsior,    and    the 
spikes  curve  gracefully  as  in  S.   patula.     Atro- 
carulea  is  a  dark   blue  selection,   differing  only 
in     its     richer     colouring     from     S.     hispanica. 
Excelsior    is    a    giant,    and 
quite     the     best     Squill     for 
border    planting ;    the    colouring 
ia  not  very  distinct,  but  the  large 
size  of  the  bells  and  the  enormous 
spikes     are      excellent     features. 
This  plant,  treated  like  the  com- 
mon Hyacinth  in  pots,  ia  worthy 
of  extended   use  in  conservatory 
decoration.     It  requires  good  cul- 
ture    to     maintain     its     vigour. 
Rubra  resembles  the  type  except 
in  colour,  which  is  a   clear   pale 
red  ;    but  the  liest  of  the  reddish 
forms  is  Rose  Queen,  a  delightful 
variety,  still  somewhat  rare  ;  the 
colouring  is  a  pale    rose,   soft  in 
shade  and   very   clear,  becoming 
silvery   as    the  flower    ages.       It 
ia     none     too     vigorous    and    its 
increase  in  a  heavy  soil  is  slow, 
but  under  more  favourable  condi- 
tions it   would    doubtless    thrive 
better.     It  is  an  excellent  plant 
of  refined  colouring,  quite  distinct 
from  the  many  nondescript  roses 
and  reds  that   one   finds  in  this 
family   and   which   are   so   much 
overrated. 

S.  i/alica  is  a  starry-flowered 
Seilla,  blooming  in  late  spring. 
Its  flowers  vary  somewhat  from 
lilac  purple  to  slate  blue,  the 
latter  predominating.  As  now 
available  the  species  is  hardly 
worth  garden  room,  but  there  are 
several  shades  in  chance  seedlings 
that  one  could  welcome,  notably 
a  pretty  lavender-coloured  form 
and  a  turquoise  blue,  which,  when 
available  in  quantity  so  that  they 
can  be  massed,  will  re-establish 
the  popularity  of  this  species. 
The  better  types  hail  from  Cilicia. 
Alba,  a  rare  white  form,  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  spring  flora.  The 
flowers  are  quite  colourless  and 
very  dainty.  These  Squills 
require     a     warm     slope    and    a 

thorough  ripening  in  autumn,  otherwise  the  bulbs  i  deep, 
decay  at  the  disc.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 


blotch  and  having  their  beauty  heightened  by 
a  white  crest,  with  various  little  markings,  such 
as  are  possessed  by  the  prettiest  of  the  Irises, 
and  which  add  so  considerably  to  their  beauties. 
Its  merit  may  be  gauged  by  its  being  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Iris  warleyensis  grows  with  me  to  nearly 
1  foot  high  and  is  quite  hardy,  although  its 
early  flowering  makes  it  desirable  that  its 
flowers  should  have  some  little  glass  protection  in 
spring  in  ease  of  severe  frost  occurring  while  they 
are  open.  This  can  be  easily  given  by  means  of 
a  bell-glass  or  hand-light. 

I  cultivate  it  on  a  low  rookery  facing  almost 
due  south,  and  in  what  is  practically  sandy 
loam.     Planted   in  early  autumn  about  3  inches 
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it  will  flower  in  spring  and  be  cer- 
tain to  give  pleasure  to  its  owner  and  his 
friends. 

Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


IRIS  WARLEYENSIS. 
Among  the  hardy  bulbous  Irises  there  are 
many  flowers  of  rare  beauty,  and  there  are 
few  which  cannot  be  recommended  to  admirers 
of  these  fascinating  flowers.  Among  the 
diff'erent  classes,  those  of  the  character  of  Iris 
orchioides  will  commend  themselves  to  all. 
Within  recent  years  we  have  had  some  additions 
to  their  ranks,  and  that  called  warleyensis,  after 
the  famous  garden  of  Miss  Willmott's,  has 
acquired  much  favour  since  its  introduction, 
especially  as  its  coat  is  quite  a  moderate   one 


SOME     BEDDING     ARRANGEMENTS. 

(Continued  from  page  6S2.) 

Yellow  Beds. 

Here  as  the  principal  plants,  precisely  on 
similar  lines  as  before.  Calceolaria  Burbidgei  or 
C.  amplexicaulis,  yellow  Tufted  Pansies,  yellow- 
Antirrhinums  and  Celosias  may  be  used.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  plants  to  equal  the  first-named 
for  profuse  flowering  and  general  eflfect.  Tall 
plants  3  feet  high,  set  out  in  their  pots  and 
and  places  it  well  within  the  reach  of  those  of  arranged  five  or  more  in  a  group,  will  during 
slender  means.  the   season   form   an   informal    pyramid    4   feet 

It  is   a   charming   flower,    with    blooms  of   a    high   at   least,  and   by   reason  of   its  restricted 
pleasing  purplish  blue,  adorned  with  a  yellow    root-space  the  leaf-growth  is  but  moderate.     It 


should  be  stated  clearly,  however,  that  these 
pot  -  plunged  plants  require  a  little  mor& 
attention  in  dry  seasons. 

Scarlet  Beds. 

Here  we  have  a  greater  range  of  subjects 
probably  than  in  any  other  shade  of  colour,  and 
standard  or  pyrimid  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums 
occur  at  once  as  the  principal  plants  for  grouping 
as  in  the  last-named  colour.  Then  in  dwarf 
Pelargoniums,  double  Begonias,  Verbenas, 
scarlet  Salvia  Gloire  de  Zurich,  Celosias,  the 
rich-leaved  Begonia  Triomphe  de  Lorraine, 
Cannas  either  of  leaf  or  flower  to  match.  Antir- 
rhinums and  the  like  we  have  a  variety  difficult 
to  surpass.  Iresine  and  Coleus,  if  available,, 
may  be  also  of  good  effect. 

Pink  Beds. 

The  chief  plants  in  this  shade 
of  colour  will  be  pink  Fuchsias 
and  pink  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
than  which  we  have  nothing 
more  beautiful  when  arranged 
informally  as  tall  pyramids, 
several  in  a  group.  A  very  large 
oblong  bed  could  be  filled  with 
such  at  intervals  of  4  feet  over 
its  entire  area.  If  bold  pillars  of 
the  irambler  Rose  Lady  Gay 
occupied  the  central  part  at  like- 
intervals  or  rather  more,  a  bright 
picture  would  result.  The  ground- 
work of  such  a  bed  should  be 
Begonias,  Verbenas,  or  the  same 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  pegged 
down.  There  are  many  other 
plants  which  are  most  effective- 
when  used  as  a  judicious  mixture. 
For  example,  a  large  bed  may  be 
ideally  beautiful  if  simply  planted 
with  the  blue  and  white  Plumbago- 
capensis,  while  another  efl'eotive 
combination  would  be  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Charles  Turner  and 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei.  The  hardy 
Fuchsia  gracilis,  2!.  feet  high, 
with  pink,  cream  and  crimson. 
Begonias  covering  the  soil,  is 
most  striking.  A  good  early  bed. 
say,  for  June,  .July  and  August 
would  be  Rose  Liberty  and  a 
white  Viola;  again,  scarlet 
Fuchsias,  variegated  Cocks-foot 
Grass  and  white  Alyssum  as 
groundwork.  Scarlet  Salvia  Gloire 
de  Zurich,  with  Dactylis  elegan- 
tissima  as  groundwork  throws  out 
the  intensity  of  the  scarlet.  Plum- 
bago capensis  alba,  Lobelia  Queen 
Victoria  and  white  Alyssum  form 
a  most  eft'ective  combination,  and 
equally  good  a  rich  dark- flowered 
single  Fuchsia  as  pyramids, 
variegated  Ribbon  Grass  on  the 
ground  and  edged  with  white 
Alyssum.  A  striking  bed  may  be  had  by  first 
arranging  variegated  Dactylis,  and  subsequently 
groupingandinterspersingcrimsonCelosiasandthe 
dwarf  crimson  Begonia  Lafayette.  The  Celosias 
in  this  ease  should  appear  in  small  circles,  the 
variegated  Grass  occurring  between  these  and  the 
Begonias. 

Instances  such  as  these  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely ;  but  still  deserving  of  mention 
for  great  freedom  of  flowering  are  the  orange- 
flowered  Streptosolen  .Jamesonii  and  the  blue 
Ageratum.  In  many  gardens  the  Summer 
Cypress  (Kochia  scoparia)  finds  favour,  but  the- 
formal  columnar  outline  of  the  plants  will  not  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  in  search  of 
informal  subjects  for  bedding.  The  above 
combinations  are  given  more  as  suggestions 
than  anything  else,  because  we  fully  realise 
that  tastes  differ  considerably.  Readers  can> 
however,  modify  these  suggestions  to  suit  their 
own  requirements. 
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GARPEN  WORK  WEEK  BY  WEEK. 

THE  WINDOW  GARDEN.  —  Small 
evergreen  shrubs  may  be  planted  in 
empty  window-boxes  at  the  present 
time.  The  watering  of  indoor  plants 
requires  care.  Succulents  and  Cacti 
should  not  be  watered  until  the  end 
of  January.  Pots  of  bulbous  plants  should  be 
placed  in  the  windows  of  the  warmest  room, 
maintaining  the  soil  in  a  moist  condition, 
usin<^  slightly  tepid  water.  Sponge  the  foliage 
of  ornamental-leaved  plants  occasionally,  using 
tepid  water  mixed  with  soft  soap.  Other 
flowering  plants  will  benefit  by  receiving  similar 
treatment. 

The  VigetaUt  Garden.— \n  frosty  weather, 
when  the  ground  is  hard,  see  that  the  wheeling 
on  of  manure  is  proceeded  with  apace.  These 
opportunities  should  be  watched  for  and 
immediate  advantage  taken  of  them  as  they  arise. 
On  the  other  hand,  keep  off  the  ground  when  it 
is  wet.  On  no  account  spread  the  manure  until 
the  soil  has  thawed  and  has  also  become  fairly 
dry:  then  proceed  with  the  digging  without 
delay.  Potatoes  intended  for  seed  should  be 
examined  ;  those  with  long,  attenuated  sprouts 
should  have  the  latter  removed  and  care  taken  to 
spread  out  the  tubers  less  thickly.  Sturdy, 
short  sprouts  are  desirable.  Seakale,  Rhubarb 
and  Asparagus  that  it  is  desired  to  force 
should  be  lifted  forthwith,  placed  m  boxes 
and  removed  to  the  greenhouse  at  once.  The 
roots  may  be  planted  quite  close  to  one  another, 
as  space  must  be  economised  at  this  period. 
Endive  pays  for  care  in  the  blanching  process, 
and  this  may  be  effected  by  placing  a  large 
flower-pot  in  an  inverted  position  over  each 
plant.  The  hole  in  the  bottom  must  be  covered 
to  exclude  light,  otherwise  the  blanching  will  not 
be  successfully  accomplished. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory.— Chinese 
Primulas  and  Cyclamens  are  now  looking  quite 
gay.  To  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  condition 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  water  the  plants  too 
much.  Watering  is  the  all-important  item  in 
successful  culture  at  this  season.  Less  will  be 
required  by  the  plants  now  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year.  Roses  under  glass  must  have 
attention.  Those  planted  out  or  in  pots  in  the 
cool  greenhouse  should  be  pruned  now.  Shorten 
back  this  year's  shoots  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 


to  2  inches,  .S  inches  or  4  inches,  according  to  their 
strength  and  size.  Cut  the  less  vigorous  Tea- 
soented  Roses  back  to  3inches,6  inches  or  9  inches, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  current  year's 
growth.  I  usually  remove  1  inch  or  so  of  the 
surface  soil  of  Roses  in  pots,  and  give  a  top- 
dressing  of  some  good,  rich  lasting  soil  in  which 
is  incorporated  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated 
manure  of  some  sort.  Bulbs  growing  freely  may 
be  moved  to  a  light  position  on  shelves  in  the 
greenhouse.  As  growth  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced, plenty  of  water  will  be  required.  The 
warmth  of  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservator}' 
may  be  kept  in  in  very  cold  weather  by  covering 
the  ends  and  sides  and  the  lower  portions  of  the 
roof  with  mats,  &e.,  until  the  cold  snaps  have 
passed.  For  forcing,  I  am  potting  up  a  number 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns,  and  boxes  are  also 
being  used  for  the  same  object.  In  the  warmer 
glass  structures  look  out  for  the  attacks  of 
aphides  ;  the  points  of  shoots  of  Lilium  Harrissii 
are  very  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  this  pest. 
Fumigate  the  greenhouse  with  vapourising  com- 
pound or  dust  the  alTected  parts  with  Tobacco 
powder.  Climbing  Roses  should  be  pruned  at 
this  period.  Shorten  the  growths  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  length. 

Trefs  and  Shrubs.— V^'nen  the  ground  is  free 
from  frost,  plant  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
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2. — TYPICAL  JAPANESE  ANEMONE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Hedges  in  variety  should  also  be  planted  now. 
In  this  connexion  Yews,  Laurels,  Holly,  Haw- 
thorn, Thuja,  Cupressus  and  Privet  should  be 
dealt  with.  Continue  to  plant  climbers  and 
creeping  plants.  Should  the  roots  of  trees  and 
shrubs  be  dry,  give  them  a  good  soaking  with 
water  if  frost  is  absent.  On  no  account  plant 
these  subjects  when  the  roots  are  very  dry. 
Heel  in  the  trees  should  the  weather  be  frosty, 
and  w  ait  until  the  next  favourable  opportunity 
to  plant  them.  In  shrubberies  and  borders 
where  a  plant  has  perished,  remove  the  same  at 
once,  and  replace  it  with  a  good  specimen  of 
some  other  or  a  similar  subject. 

Hardy  Fruit  Gardejt. —Raspberries  must  be 
pruned  without  further  delay.  I  have  just  cut 
out  old  and  weakly  oanes,  also  removed  the  tops 
of  those  retained,  leaving  a  good  plump  bud  at 
the  top.  These  canes  are  secured  to  wires 
strained  to  uprights,  and  others  are  having  the 
support  of  stout  stakes.  Recently-planted  fruit 
trees  are  being  treated  to  a  mulching  of  good, 
partially-decayed  manure.  I  am  completing  the 
pruning  and  nailing  of  Pears  and  Plums  on 
walls.  That  the  latter  may  be  done  (|uite  satis- 
factorily, the  young  shoots  laid  in  have  ample 


3. — A  DECORATIVE  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

room  to  swell  Ijy  adjusting  the  shreds  with  more 
than  ordinary  care.  Neglecte  i  trees  in  the  orchard 
should  have  immediate  attention.  Thin  out 
crowded  growths  in  the  centre,  and  also  side 
branches  that  cross  and  interfere  with  one 
another.  D.  B.  Crane. 

TYPES  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Hairy  Chrysanthemums. — Varieties  that  may 
be  placed  within  this  category  are  few  in  number, 
and  new  sorts  are  seldom  raised.  Chrysanthemums 
of  the  description  under  notice  chiefly  belong  to 
the  .Japanese  or  .Japanese  incurved  sections,  and 
their  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  a  covering  of 
short,  glandular  hairs  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals. 
These  hirsute  appendages  are  more  pronounced 
in  some  varieties  than  in  others.  The  plants  are 
not  difficult  to  grow  if  second  crown  buds  are 
retained  ;  these  are  the  third  series  of  buds  that 
appear  on  the  plants  in  the  course  of  a  season's 
growth,  and  they  invariablyproduce  blooms  of  good 
colour  with  the  glandular  hairs  well  developed. 
Few  sorts  can  be  recommended,  the  better  ones 
being  :  Hairy  Wonder,  large,  colour  deep  fawn  ; 
Louis  Boehmer,  soft  rose-pink,  dwarf ;  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Freeman,  deep  golden  yellow  sport  from  the 
last  named  ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  bronze,  large  full 
flower ;  King  of  Hirsutes,  pale  lemon  yellow  ;  and 
Princess  Henry,  beautiful  silvery  pink. 

Reflexed  Chrysanthemums.— This  type  is  seldom 
seen  now  at  the  shows,  although  sometimes  in 
market  or  cottage  gardens.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  more  or  less  spherical  in  form  and 
notable  for  their  bright  colours  ;  the  petals  reflex, 
building  a  bloom  of  reflexed  or  recurving  form. 
Good  typie\l  varieties  are :  CuUingfordii,  brilliant 
crimson,  with  golden  reverse  to  the  petals,  rather 
late  flowering  :  King  of  Crimsons,  rich  crimson, 
large  full  flower ;  Elsie,  pale  canary  yellow ; 
Golden  Elsie,  rich  yellow  (the  two  last-mentioned 
sorts  are  free  flowering  and  of  easy  culture) ; 
White  Christine,  white ;  and  Pink  Christine, 
light  pink.  A  good  outdoor  sort  is  Cottage 
Pink,  the  true  name  of  which  was  originally 
Cmperor  of  China. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemum.^.— This  is  a  niuch- 
negleeted  type  and  embraces  what  are  known  as 
early-flowering  Pompons,  Pompons  and  miniature- 
flowered  Pompons.  They  are  all  very  pretty, 
developing  their  flowers  on  plants  of  bushy 
growth  and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Their 
diminutive  character  adds  to  their  charms,  both 
as  cut  flowers  and  as  plants.  The  blooms  are 
either  some^v■hat  flat  or  nearly  globular,  averaging 
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1  h  inches  in  diameter,  neat  and  compact  in  form, 
and  formed  of  short,  flat,  fluted  or  quilled  petals  ; 
very  pretty  when  gathered  in  free-fiuwering 
sprays  that  have  had  some  of  the  buds  thinned 
out.  Early-flowering  varieties  are  :  Orange  Pet, 
golden  orange,  tinted  bronze  ;  Mme.  Ed.  Lefort, 
reddish  bronze  ;  Yellow  Mme.  Ed.  Lefort,  a 
bright  yellow  sport  from  the  last  named,  dwarf  ; 
Mr.  Selly,  pretty  rosy  lilac,  dwarf ;  Veuve 
Clicquot,  beautiful  bronzy  fawn  ;  and  Lyon,  rosy 
purple.  Pompons  that  flower  in  November  are 
the  following  :  William  Westlake,  golden  yellow, 
slightly  suffused  red  ;  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  soft 
lilac  pink,  pretty  globular  flower ;  Prince  of 
(Drange,  light  orange  amber  ;  Rosinante,  blush 
rose,  should  be  disbudded  :  Osiris,  pretty  shade 
of  soft  rosy  purple,  tipped  gold  ;  and  William 
Kennedy,  a  beautiful  crimson  amaranth. 

Miniature  -flowered  Pompoiu  are  miniature 
representatives  of  the  type.  Some  of  the  flowers 
are  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  others,  generally  speaking,  seldom 
exceed  1  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  dainty  in 
form  and  make  excellent  decorative  material 
when  cut  in  free-flowering  sprays.  Representa- 
tive sorts  are :  Snowdrop,  pure  white,  height 
3  feet ;  Primrose  League,  pale  yellow  sport 
from  the  last-named,  flowering  in  November  ; 
Katie  Mannings,  rosy  bronze,  of  beautiful  form  ; 
Vietorine,  rosette-like  flowers  of  a  maroon 
crimson  colour  ;  Little  Pet,  deep  bronze,  very 
free  flowering  ;  and  Lilac  (iem,  pale  rosy  lilac. 
Two  good  early  sorts  are  :  Anastasio,  soft  purple 
violet,  very  free  and  branching  ;  and  Little  Bob, 
a  very  effective  crimson  brown  sort.  Both  are 
useful  for  border  culture. 

Anemone  -flowered  Chrt/s'inthemums.  —  These 
flowers  are  very  quaint,  and  as  plants  for  decorative 
uses  should  be  more  largely  in  request.  They  are 
divided  into  three  sections,  viz. ,  large  Anemones, 
Japanese  Anemones  and  Pompon  Anemones. 

Large  Anemones  have  two  distinct  sets  of 
florets,  one  quilled  and  forming  the  centre  or 
disc,  and  the  other  flat  and  more  or  less 
horizontally  arranged,  forming  the  border  or  ray 
(Fig.  1).  Good  sorts  are  Descartes,  bright 
crimson-red,  very  fine  disc,  early  ;  Cincinnati, 
blush  guard  florets  with  paler  disc  ;  Mrs.  Judge 
Benedict,  rose-tinted  guard  florets  and  sulphur- 
yellow  disc  ;  Gluck,  golden  yellow  guard  florets 
and  disc,  high  in  the  centre  ;  Mme.  Robert  Owen, 
pure  white  self,  free  flowering  ;  and  M.  Charles 
Lebocqz,  buff  and  suffused  yellow  ray  florets  and 
bright  yellow  disc,  rather  tall. 

Japanese  Anetnonea  are  noted  for  their  large 
size  and  fantastic  form.  The  disc  is  more  or  less 
regular  in  outline,  the  ray  or  guard  florets  vary- 
ing considerably  in  length  and  character.  In 
some  cases  the  florets  are  narrow  and  prettily 
twisted,  and  in  others  they  are  broad  and  curled. 
In  some  instances  the  ray  florets  droop  and  form 
a  beautiful  fringe  or  tasselling  to  the  flowers 
(Fig.  2).  The  best  sorts  are:  John  Bunyan, 
light  yellow  guard  florets,  deeper  yellow  centre  ; 
Mme.  Lawton,  rosy  white  guard  florets,  yellow 
centre  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  pale  blush  guard 
florets,  deeper  coloured  centre,  very  large  ;  Queen 
Elizabeth,  fluted  guard  florets  of  a  lemon  yellow 
colour,  disc  rich  yellow  ;  W.  W.  Astor,  blush 
guard  florets,  yellow  disc  ;  and  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  silvery  blush  guard  florets  and 
lilac  disc. 

Pompon  Anemones. — These  are  miniature  forms 
of  the  large-flowered  sorts,  and  for  decorative 
uses  are  very  beautiful.  Tliey  are  of  easy  culture 
and  dwarf  growth,  and  have  small  leaves.  A  good 
selection  should  comprise  Marie  Stuart,  pale 
lilac  guard  florets,  sulphur  yellow  disc  or  centre  ; 
Emily  Rowbottam,  creamy  white  sport  from  the 
last  named  and  ideal  for  decorative  uses ;  very  free 
flowering  ;  Antonius,  a  beautiful  golden  yellow 
self,  dwarf ;  Regulus,  cinnamon  guard  florets, 
brownish  disc,  dwarf ;  Eric,  a  charming  orange 
buff,  dwarf  ;  Calliope,  ruby  red  guard  florets 
and  red  disc,  dwarf  ;  Gem  of  Earlswood,  rosy 
blush  guard  florets  and  citron  disc,  lovely  in 
sprays,    late   flowering  :   and   Magenta   King,    a 


pretty  flower  with  magenta  guard  florets  and 
yellow  disc.  Many  of  the  plants  are  not  more 
than  3  feet  in  height  and  are  charming  for  green- 
house or  conservatory. 

Spidi  rij  Ghrysanthe77iu77u.  — These  are  flowers 
with  horned,  forked,  notched,  wire-like  or 
thread-like  petals,  and  embrace  some  of  tJie 
most  delightful  of  all  the  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Witli  few  exceptions  the  flowers  are 
small  and  are  borne  on  plants  varying  between 
3  feet  and  -t  feet  in  height.  Another  of  their 
characteristics  is  that  the  plants  are  late  flower- 
ing. Throughout  December  they  are  much 
sought  after.  The  better  varieties  are :  Mrs. 
Filkins,  bright  yellow,  horned  variety  ;  Mrs. 
James  Carter,  pale  yellow,  thread-like  petals  ; 
Cheveux  d'Or,  rich  golden  yellow,  very  fine ; 
Mrs.  W.  Butters,  white  fluffj'  variety ;  Sam 
Caswell,  pink,  pretty  and  distinct ;  Bertie 
Bindon,  pure  white,  thread-like  petals  ;  Jessie 
M.  Cole,  soft  canary  yellow,  a  pretty  variety  for 
cutting  ;  Lovely,  pure  white  of  spiral  formation  : 
and  Crimson  Tangle,  crimson  and  gold,  with  silk- 
like florets.    Two  large-flowered  sorts  are  King  of 


pressed  back  again  it  will  assuredly  fail.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  wise  to  examine  all  recent 
planting  after  frosts  in  case  of  trouble,  as  it  does 
not  demand  much  time  and  often  spells  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure,  and  is 
therefore  thoroughly  repaid. 

Lawns. — It  is  not  now  the  season  for  devoting 
much  time  to  the  cherished  grass  plot,  as  the 
weather  is  never  so  genial  that  we  can  sit  about 
and  enjoy  the  greenness  of  the  sward.  We  may. 
however,  if  we  feel  so  disposed,  do  much  now  to 
favour  a  fine  lawn  later  on.  As  we  cannot  walk 
or  stand  about  on  the  grass,  the  opportunity  may 
be  taken  to  apply  a  top-dressing  to  it,  which  will, 
for  the  time  being,  completely  spoil  its  appear- 
ance, but  will  eventually  do  it  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  There  is  almost  always  some  old  potting 
soil  at  disposal,  and  from  this  all  crocks  should  be 
riddled  out ;  then  mix  it  with  about  its  equal 
bulk  ot  refuse  manure,  such  as  that  which  has 
done  service  in  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  pit  or  a 
Mushroom  bed,  and  spread  the  whole  evenl}' 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  grass.  The  rains 
will  steadily  wash  the  food  virtues  of  the  material 
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Plumes,  a  deep  yellow  flower  with  notched  and  cut 
petals,  and  What  Ho,  a  large  flower  with  few,  long, 
stout,  tubular  petals  almost  .5  inches  long,  colour 
pale  buff  j'ellow. 


THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 


Pl.vnting  Shrubs. — It  is  comparatively  common 
for  a  spell  of  pleasant,  open  weather  to  come 
during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  January, 
and  when  this  does  occur  those  who  have  two 
or  three  shrubs  waiting  to  be  planted  should  get 
them  in  forthwith.  To  commence  a  large  opera- 
tion of  planting  would  be  unwise,  but  for  odd 
plants  it  is  excellent  practice  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  opportunities  that  present  themselves. 
The  soil  must  neither  be  sodden  nor  frozen,  and 
it  must  be  sutiieiently  friable  to  permit  of  work- 
ing well  in  between  each  set  of  roots  ;  firmness 
in  finishing  off  the  task  is  imperative  to  success 
If  any  planting  is  done  now  it  will  demand 
incessant  watching  during  frosts  coming  shortly 
afterwards,  for  these  will  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  freshly-moved  ground  and  possibly  lift  the 
plant   out   of   it ;   unless  this  is  at  once    firmly 


into  the  soil  and  just  as  surely  wash  away  all 
traces  of  the  application,  so  that  when  we  want 
the  use  of  the  grass  again  we  can  have  it  without 
the  smallest  fear  that  any  objectionable  particles 
will  be  apparent.  In  the  event  of  this  course  of 
procedure  being  inconvenient,  one  of  the  finest 
things  for  the  grass  is  to  dress  it  with  basic  slag 
at  the  rate  of  lioz.  to  the  square  yard,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  put  on  the  better,  as  it  is  slow  in 
yielding  up  its  food  virtues,  which  will  therefore 
be  ready  when  the  roots  of  the  grasses  are 
actively  searching  for  food  in  spring. 

Stakes. — After  they  have  done  service  for  a 
few  seasons  there  are  not  many  stakes  which  do 
not  show  signs  of  giving  out,  and  this  should  be 
accepted  as  indicative  of  the  necessity  for 
renewal.  It  is  not  a  difficult  operation,  and  it  is 
essentially  one  that  can  be  put  in  hand  at  this 
quiet  season.  Unless  it  is  imperative  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bore  new  holes,  as  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  and  will  be  much 
easier  if  the  new  supports  are  pressed  well  down 
into  the  old  holes.  The  new  stakes  must  be  of 
at  least  the  same  thickness,  and  preferably  rather 
larger  than  those  removed. 

Walks. — Those  which  are  made  of  gravel 
demand    a    considerable    amount    of    attention 
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during  the  winter,  for  it  is  at  that  season  that 
they  are  worked  thoroughly  and  firmly  down  so 
as  to  remain  in  perfect  condition  in  the  summer. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  considerable 
judgment  shall  be  exercised  in  rolling  and  other 
operations,  but  if  things  are  put  in  hand  when 
the  weather  is  right  nothing  other  than  good  can 
accrue.  If  the  walk  is  dull  and  it  is  impossible 
to  sprinkle  on  a  little  fine  gravel,  the  surface 
should  be  lightly  pricked  over  with  a  pick  and 
then  rolled  heavily  down  again  ;  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  this  will  brighten  it  up.  For  rolling 
successfully  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  gravel 
wet,  but  it  must  not  be  in  such  a  state  that  it 
will  pick  up  beneath  the  feet  or  on  to  the  roller, 
or  far  more  harm  than  good  will  inevitably  he 
done.  Horace  J.  Wright. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

FORCING  DEPARTMENT.— This  will 
now  be  a  busy  time,  as  in  most  places 
flowers  and  vegetables  are  in  great 
demand  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  Such  subjects  as  Seakale, 
Chicory,  Dandelion,  Endive,  and 
Mustard  and  Cresa  must  be  placed  in  pots  or 
boxes  now  every  week,  in  order  that  the  demand 
may  be  met.  An  Asparagus  bed  should  be  made 
up  about  every  month  on  the  same  lines  as 
recommended  for  the  first.  Some  stools  of 
Rhubarb  may  be  taken  up  if  Apples  are  likely  to 
become  short,  securing  good  big  roots  from  which 
the  small  side  crowns  should  be  taken  off  and 
planted  subsequently  to  fill  the  spaces. 

Continue  to  introduce  to  the  forcing  house 
Lilacs  Mme.  Lemoine  and  M.  Louis  Spathe, 
Spiraeas,  Azaleas  mollis  and  indica.  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi  and  Roses.  Do  not 
attempt  hard  forcing  at  the  outset  or  it  may 
prove  fatal. 

The  latest  batch  of  PoinsetBias  should  be 
removed  to  a  cooler  structure  when  the  bracts 
have  thoroughly  developed.  The  warm  con- 
servatory or  nice  airy  rooms  where  there  is 
continual  heat  suit  these  to  a  nicety,  and  I 
know  of  no  plant  that  looks  better  in  rooms  at 
night,  as  it  can  be  arranged  with  almost 
anything.  A  good  combination  is  with  a 
foreground  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  yellow  or  white  Chrysanthemums, 
Ferns  and  Bouvardia.  Euphorbia  jaequinifeflora 
is  now  useful  and  can  be  used  similarly  to 
Poinsettias. 

Carnaliona. — Keep  a  little  air  on  the  house 
and  maintain  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°. 
Young  stock  coming  on  should  be  pinched  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  grown  enough,  so  that  they 
will  break  low  and  secure  a  good  foundation  for 
fine  plants.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  off  soon 
where  they  have  not  been  propagated  and  for 
later  plants.  Malmaisons  should  be  kept  as  dry 
and  cool  as  possible,  giving  heat  only  during 
frosty  weather.  Plants  in  flower  or  showing 
buds  should  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as 
recommended  for  Tree  or  winter  bloomers,  viz  , 
.50"  to  5.")°. 

Lawns  and  Pleasure  Ground. 
Keep  the  lawns  swept  and  rolled  weekly,  so 
that  the  turf  shall  be  maintained  in  good  and 
pleasing  condition.  Keep  the  beds  containing 
spring-flowering  plants  and  bulbs  in  respectable 
order.  Mulch  Roses,  and,  if  the  weather  is 
severe,  shake  a  little  Bracken  over  the  heads  of 
Tea  and  other  tender  varieties.  Bulbs  and  plants 
peeping  through  the  ground  should  be  protected 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  by  using  soot,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  smeared  over  the  foliage, 


and  black  cotton  forms  a  barrier  against  sparrows 
if  put  on  soon  enough. 

Herbaceous  Borders. 

In  dry  weather  these  borders  may  now  be 
rearranged  and  trenched  ;  if  they  are  too  large 
to  be  done  in  one  season,  do  a  section  eacli 
year.  These  borders  require  to  be  trenched 
about  once  in  every  five  or  seven  years,  and  if 
done  well  there  is  no  necessity  to  disturb  them 
more  often.  Take  a  plan  of  the  border  and 
improvements  required,  so  that  the  plants  can 
be  reinstated  as  the  work  proceeds  ;  if  the 
border  exceeds  20  feet  wide,  tall  plants  are 
necessary  for  a  fine  effect.  Bulbs  should  be  put 
back  as  soon  as  possible,  or  they  may  feel  the 
effects  of  shifting.  Thin  out  very  much  Mont- 
bretias  and  heavily  manure,  as  the  plants 
respond  to  high  feeding  more  than  many 
imagine. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Continue  to  prune  and  train  all  trees  in  the 
open  and  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries  on 
walls.  Thoroughly  spray  all  trees.  Do  not 
puddle  the  ground  in  wet  weather  by  trampling, 
but  use  some  planks  to  get  on  it  where  necessary. 
Finish  planting  if  there  is  still  some  to  do 
and  if  the  weather  is  open.  In  severe  or  wet 
weather  prepare  stakes,  labels  and  everything 
which  may  be  required  ;  look  over  netting  and 
repair,  and  put  on  one  side  for  rough  work. 
When  a  large  net  becomes  unfit  for  its  purpose, 
it  is  most  useful  for  cutting  up  to  be  put  over 
isolated  trees  or  seed-beds.  Examine  the  stores 
in  the  fruit-room  and  eject  all  unsound  fruits. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Continue  to  trench  in  fair  weather.  Examine 
stocks  in  the  store-room,  reject  all  unsound 
specimens  and  look  out  seed  Potatoes.  Prepare 
sets  of  Horseradish  and  Seakale,  and  write  labels. 
Turn  out  store  and  shed  and  thoroughly  clean 
them,  as  there  is  a  time  for  discarding  and 
making  a  fire,  and  gardeners  should  learn  when 
this  is  necessary.        W.  A.  CooK. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart. ) 

Leo7iardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Cypripedium  insignb. — At  this  period  of  the 
year  very  few  Orchids  are  of  greater  value  than 
this  well-known  kind.  Its  general  hardiness, 
vigour,  freedom  of  flowering  and  simple  require- 
ments fit  it  for  those  who  have  but  little  time  at 
their  disposal.  A  cool  greenhouse  suits  it 
admirably,  and  during  the  summer  months  a 
partially-shaded  frame  or  pit  is  better  still. 
With  this  treatment  it  is  possible  to  retard  the 
flowering  very  considerably  and  secure  a  fine 
display  of  blooms  in  the  winter  season.  The 
advantages  on  the  side  of  cool  treatment  are 
considerable,  not  the  least  being  a  good  display 
of  flowers  at  Christmas.  Hardily  grown  through- 
out, the  plants  do  not  suffer  in  the  same  propor- 
tions when  subjected  to  the  uncongenial  condi- 
tions of  the  sitting-room  as  do  those  grown  in 
warmer  structures. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Forcing  Rhubarb. — Now  is  a  good  time  to 
cover  up  roots  in  their  permanent  quarters,  and 
I  am  quite  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  culture,  as 
the  produce  is  of  better  flavour  than  that  from 
lifted  roots  forced  in  a  warm  house.  Any 
material  at  hand  will  suffice  for  covering  the 
roots,  but  Rhubarb  pots  are  best  if  expense  is 
not  studied.  Old  cement  casks  answer  well,  and 
in  cases  where  hard  forcing  is  not  intended 
only  a  slight  covering  is  given  to  hasten  growth. 
In  covering  it  is  advisable  to  use  material  that 
retains  warmth  and  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Roots  not  intended  for  forcing  early  are  none  the 
worse  for  a  covering  of  light  litter.  These  will 
give  earlier  growths  than  those  left  fully 
exposed. 


Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Vines. — The  greater  portion  of  the  pruning 
should  take  place  by  Christmas,  even  though  the 
Vines  are  not  to  be  started  for  some  months,  as 
there  is  no  need  for  further  delay  when  the  crop 
is  off  and  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Early  pruning 
relieves  all  anxiety  as  to  bleeding,  and  there  is 
then  no  need  for  using  stypic  afterwards. 

Hardy  Fruits. 
Mulching  Raspberries. — This  work  should  be 
attended  to  now.  Many  wait  till  spring,  when 
the  soil  between  the  rows  on  stiff  land  is  wet  and 
cold  from  the  winter  rains.  They  then  dig  in  a, 
quantity  of  cold  spit  manure,  mangling  all  the 
best  surface  roots,  which  every  practical  fruit- 
grower well  knows  are  the  best.  True,  fair  crops 
of  fruit  are  produced  under  these  conditions,  but 
the  fruit  is  small  and  flavourless  compared  with 
that  produced  from  canes  rooting  near  the  surface. 
I  get  the  best  results  from  thinning  out  all  the 
old  fruiting  canes  early  in  autumn,  raking  off  the 
stale  unused  mulching,  giving  a  good  broadcast 
sprinkling  of  burnt  garden  refuse  and  re-mulching 
with  spent  refuse  from  old  hot-beds. 

Flower  Garden. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants. — Now  is  a  good  time  to- 
take  stock  of  the  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
required  for  the  flower  garden  next  spring,  as 
there  will  be  ample  time  to  increase  the  stock  of 
many  of  the  soft- wooded  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  &c.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
will  strike  most  readily  at  this  season,  providing 
a  temperature  of  about  150°  can  be  given  them. 
These  should  be  inserted  singly  in  3-inch  pots, 
choosing  ripe,  hard  wood,  in  a  light  sandy 
compost.  Old  plants  which  have  been  growing 
in  pots  for  autumn  flowering  will  supply  good 
cuttings  for  this  season,  and  the  old  plants  will 
break  away  and  make  good  material  for  filling 
vases  in  the  spring. 

Complete  the  planting  of  bulbs.  Hyacinths, 
Tulips  and  Narcissi  planted  now  will  flower  well 
in  April  next.  There  must,  however,  be  no 
delay,  or  the  season  will  be  lost.  Cut  down 
hardy  Fuchsias.  I  spread  a  thin  coat  of  dry 
flaky  manure  over  beds  of  choice  Pansies,  Pent- 
stemous  and  Phloxes,  both  to  protect  from  frost 
and  afford  nourishment  by  the  solvent  action  o£ 
snow  on  the  manure. 

T.   B.  Field. 
(Gardener  to  the  Baroness  Berners. ) 

Aahwdlthorpe,    Norwich, 


SWEET    PEA    NOTES. 


The  Telemly  Sweet  Peas. 

THESE  Sweet  Peas  still  seem  but  little 
known.  As  they  flower  about  three 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
plants  raised  under  glass  in  Sep- 
tember may  be  had  in  bloom  by 
Christmas,  if  carefully  managed  in  a 
house  which  receives  as  much  light  as  possible. 
The  time  is,  therefore,  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  cut  these  precious  flowers  all  the 
year  round,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  large- 
flowered  varieties  grown  in  pots  during  the 
summer  (and  cut  back  once  or  twice)  should  not 
bloom  throughout  the  autumn  if  housed  on  the 
appearance  of  rough  weather.  The  Telemly 
Sweet  Peas  produce  very  pretty,  though  small, 
flowers  in  many  delightful  shades  of  colour,  some 
sorts  being  particularly  brilliant.  Sown  underglass 
or  in  a  cold  frame  about  the  middle  of  January, 
and  planted  out  early  in  April,  they  will  bloom 
quite  a  month  ahead  of  the  popular  summer- 
flowering  sorts,  autumn  sowings,  wintered  in  a 
frame,  opening  their  blossoms  even  earlier.  I 
should  certainly  advise  amateurs  to  try  this  new 
and  interesting  race  of  annuals,  for  although 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  selecting 
and  improving  them,  they  are  even  now  well  worth 
extended  cultivation.  E.  TEScuiiMACHEE. 
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BOOKS. 


The   Book    of    Garden    Peats.*— 

There  is  yet  another  book  on  insect  pests.  This 
volume,  however,  includes,  which  many  do  not, 
a  certain  number  of  fungus  pests,  which  is  very 
useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
in  a  book  ot  this  size  to  describe  all  the  fungi 
which  fairly  come  under  the  designation  of 
pests,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  insect 
pests.  This  work  is  divided  into  eleven 
chapters.  The  first  is  headed  "  Friends  and 
Foes,"  the  next  "Insecticides,"  then  "Fungi- 
cides," "Pests  Common  to  Many  Species  of 
Plants,"  "Tuberous  and  Bulbous  Plants,"  and 
so  on,  closing  with  one  on  "Concluding 
Generalities."  The  author  says  in  an  introduc- 
tory note  :  ' '  More  space  has  been  allotted  to 
preventive  and  remedial  measures,  which  are  of 
practical  value  to  cultivators,  than  to  details 
concerning  the  life  history  of  each  pest  or  disease. " 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  many  details  in  the 
life  history  of  insects  or  fungi  are  only  ot  interest 
to  entomologists  or  mycologists.  As  so  many 
insects  attack  a  large  number  of  different  kinds 
of  plants,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  convenient 
arrangement  to  describe  the  insect  under  the 
name  of  a  certain  plant.  For  instance,  the  bulb 
mite,  which,  however,  is  not  an  insect,  does  not 
confine  its  attention  to  bulbous  plants,  and  many 
caterpillars  are  very  omnivorous.  The  chapter 
on  "Friends  and  Foes"  is  a  very  good  one, 
particularly  the  paragraph  on  "Cultivation  and 
Hygiene."  Directions  are  given  for  compound- 
ing certain  insecticides.  It  will,  however,  gene- 
rally be  found  that  buying  the  mixtures  ready 
made  will  save  much  trouble  and  in  the  end  be 
more  satisfactory,  unless  they  are  required  in 
large  quantities,  when  the  question  ot  expense 
comes  in.  Care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  such 
compounds  from  reliable  firms  or  their  agents. 
In  the  recipe  for  making  "  Eau  celeste"  on 
page  27,  the  word  sulphate  is  omitted  after 
the  word  copper  ;  the  direction  should  read, 
by  dissolving  21b.  of  copper  sulphate.  It 
is  mentioned  on  page  S4  that  "  Eau  celeste  is  a 
proprietary  remedy,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  the 
ease,  as  the  directions  for  making  it  have  just  been 
alluded  to,  and  in  most  books  giving  recipes  for 
fungicides  one  will  be  found  for  this  compound. 
An  interesting  photograph  is  given  facing  pige 
10.5  of  an  Apple  infected  with  mussel  scale. 
This  insect,  no  doubt,  sometimes  attacks  the 
fruit,  but  more  usually  confines  itself  to  the 
branches  and  young  wood.  In  alluding  to  the 
Black  Currant  mite,  it  is  stated  that  "it  is 
uncertain  whether  a  very  similar  mite  which 
infests  the  Hazel  is  the  same  species.  Experi- 
ments, however,  have  been  made  which  prove 
that  they  are  not  the  same  species,  and  that 
they  will  not  attack  the  Black  Currant.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  Currant  aphis  (Aphis 
ribis),  which  at  times  is  tlie  cause  of  much  injury 
to  the  leaves  of  that  plant  by  causing  them  to 
curl,  thus  preventing  the  pests  from  being 
sprayed.  As  soon  as  any  of  this  insect  is  detected 
on  the  bushes,  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  should 
be  at  once  sprayed  with  some  insecticide  con- 
taining soft  soap  if  the  leaves  are  not  already 
too  much  curled :  if  they  are,  the  best  thing  is  to 
gather  and  burn  them.  Under  the  heading  of 
Vine  weevils  it  is  recommended  as  a  means  of 
catching  these  beetles  that  freshly-tarred  paper 
should  be  spread  under  Vines  to  catch  them 
when  they  fall  on  being  disturbed.  A  simpler 
plan,  which  is  quite  as  efi'ective,  is  to  lay  a  white 
cloth  under  the  Vine  or  other  plant  which  is 
being  attacked  ;  the  weevils,  when  they  fall,  lie 
quite  motionless  for  a  minute  or  so,  feigning  to  be 
dead,  with  their  legs  closely  drawn  to  their 
bodies,  giving  the  operator  plenty  of  time 
to  pick  them  up.  In  the  account  given  of 
mealy  bugs,  we  read  of  "  the  white  cottony 
material    that    grows    on    the    dead    bodies   of 
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the  bugs" — this  surely  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
material  is  a  secretion  of  the  insect  and  not  a 
fungus  ;  the  former  could  not  be  produced  after 
the  insect's  death.  The  bugs  are  of  a  dark 
pinkish  colour,  covered  with  a  white  mealy 
secretion,  except  just  where  the  joints  of  the 
body  join,  where  the  colour  of  the  insect  may  be 
seen.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  kind  of  bag  known 
as  an  ovisac,  composed  of  loose  white  fibres 
secreted  by  the  mother  ;  often  a  number  of  these 
ovisacs  are  found  massed  together  with  the 
parents  on  the  plants.  In  the  account  given  of 
wireworms  on  page  168  no  mention  of  their  size 
is  made  ;  nor  is  any  indication  given  on  the  plate 
containing  figures  of  this  insect  that  they  are 
very  much  enlarged.  This  is  very  misleading. 
The  warty  disease  of  Potatoes  is  spoken  of  as 
(Edomyces  leproides.  This  fungus  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Beetroot 
tumour  fungus  (0.  leproides),  but  it  has  since  been 
found  to  be  a  quite  distinct  organism,  the  name  of 
which  is  Chrysophylyctis  endobiotica.  Among  the 
pests  mentioned  as  surface  caterpillars,  those  of 
the  great  yellow  underwing  moth,  which  are 
very  common  and  destructive,  are  omitted.  The 
description  of  the  Asparagus  beetle  (Crioceris 
asparagi)  is  very  inadequate  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a 
"greenish  coloured  insect,"  whereas  it  is  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  beetles.  The  head  and 
antennas  are  bluish  black,  the  thorax  or  fore- 
body  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  the  wing-cases 
and  legs  are  steel  blue  ;  on  each  of  the  former 
there  appear  to  be  three  yellow  spots,  but  the 
outer  edges  of  the  wing-eases  are  yellow,  to 
which  the  supposed  spots  are  joined.  The 
Bean  weevil  (Bruchus  germanus,  or  rather 
B.  rufimanus),  is  said  to  be  a  very  small  beetle, 
but  as  beetles  go  it  is  not,  for  it  is  two  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  bulky  for  its  length. 
The  author  uses  the  word  chrysalids,  but  the 
plural  of  chrysalis  is  chrysalides.  There  is  a 
mistake  on  page  196,  for  we  read  "the  beetle 
known  as  leather  jacket";  this  should  read,  the 
grub  known  as  leather  jacket.  The  last  chapter 
on  "Concluding  Generalities"  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one,  and  should  be  read  by  every  one 
who  has  t;he  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The 
author  excuses  himself  for  not  giving  a  glossary 
of  the  botanical  and  chemical  terms  used  by  him  ; 
but  as  far  as  we  have  noticed  the  book  is  unusu- 
ally free  from  technical  terms  and  has  a  good 
index.  We  can  strongly  recommend  this  book, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  practical  which  has  come 
under  our  notice.  It  is  of  a  handy  size,  well 
printed  and  illustrated.  There  is  a  great  omis- 
sion in  many  of  the  figures,  namely,  that  the 
natural  size  of  the  insect  is  not  shown.  Unless 
this  is  done  no  proper  idea  of  what  the  insect 
looks  like  can  be  formed. — G.  S.  S. 

British  MOSSeS.t — The  reissue  of  this 
admirable  little  book  on  a  much-neglected  subject 
is  very  welcome.  Though  hardly  coming  into 
the  category  of  a  handbook,  it  is  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  structure,  reproductive  methods 
and  family  history  of  the  Mosses.  The  author 
sets  out  by  quoting  Lord  Bacon  and  Ruskin 
on  the  Moss  plant,  the  former  as  having  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  Moss  "  is  a  rudiment  between 
putrefaction  and  a  herb,"  the  latter,  in  sublime 
ignorance,  seeing  no  reason  why  the  Pineapple 
should  not  be  included  in  the  Moss  family.  Sir 
Edward  pursues  his  subject  with  much  method 
and  with  almost  Huxleyan  lucidity  ;  so  that  he 
wlio  reads  and  ponders  can  hardly  fail  to  grasp 
the  leading  facts  in  the  life-history  of  this 
humble  but  interesting  plant.  Not  the  least 
important  feature  in  the  book  is  the  breadth  of 
survey  in  so  little  compass  ;  thus  we  find  not 
only  classification  and  morphological  details,  but 
an  interesting  sketch  of  all  that  is  anomalous  in 
the  Moss  family.  We  learn  that  reproduction 
may  be  normally,  by  means  of  spores,  by  gemm.i?, 
by  budding  from  the  protoneraa,  and  by  off- 
shoots from  the  plant  itself,  as  in  the  sphagnmm. 
The  author    emphasises   the   "vast  gulf"    that 
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exists  between  the  Mosses  and  Ferns,  "the 
widest  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,"  and 
describes  it  from  the  evolutiionary  standpoint, 
but  refrains  from  suggesting  any  bridge  with 
which  to  cross  the  chasm.  He  gives  us  much 
suggestive  matter  on  the  part  played  in  Nature 
by  the  Moss,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the 
growth  of  peat  and  its  action  as  a  devastator  of 
forest  land.  Many  illustrations,  diagrams  and 
tables  elucidate  the  text,  and  the  work  concludes 
with  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  .Just  the 
book  to  whet  the  appetite  for  more  knowledge 
on  a  fascinating  subject,  but  why  entitle  it 
"  British  "  Mosses  ? 

Gardens,  Past  and  Present.t— Mrs. 

Davidson  is  a  well-known  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  this  book  should  prove  a  most  useful  addition 
to  the  library.  It  is  most  pleasantly  written, 
interesting  to  a  gardener,  while  to  an  amateur 
with  a  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject  it  should 
be  of  great  value.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 
her  object  is  not  to  be  technical  but  suggestive. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I. 
gives  a  most  interesting  history  of  the  various  kinds 
of  gardens  from  the  time  when  England,  under 
Agricola,  was  the  granary  of  the  then  known 
world,  showing  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  Romans  for 
the  grains,  and  vines,  and  trees  they  introduced, 
to  the  last  chapter  in  this  section,  describing 
the  Wisley  Gardens,  now  the  home,  through 
the  generosity  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury, 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  chapter 
on  the  Physic  Garden  is  full  of  charm  and  interest. 
In  ancient  times  our  doctors  went  to  Italy  to 
study  medicine — many  of  them  to  Padua— where, 
in  1545,  was  established  the  first  physic  garden. 
Nearly  100  years  later  our  first  physic  garden 
was  founded  at  Oxford,  and  the  stories  of  the 
visits  there  of  Tradescant,  John  Evelyn,  and  the 
famous  meeting  between  Dillenius  and  Linnaeus 
form  pleasant  reading.  What  we  owe  to  the 
Flemish  and  Huguenot  refugees  who  flocked  to 
England  is  well  told  in  the  chapter  "  Rural 
England  in  the  Past."  They  not  only  brought 
their  textile  industries  with  them,  but  established 
all  kinds  of  gardens,  notably  vegetable  ones. 
Mrs.  Davidson  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  Queen's  table  had  to  be  supplied  with 
vegetables  and  "sallets"  from  the  Low  Countries, 
six  Cabbages  and  a  few  Carrots  costing  £1  of  our 
current  money,  so  that  these  old  foreigners  paid 
for  the  hospitality  we  accorded  them  when  they 
taught  us  the  art  of  cultivating  vegetables.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  trees  into  England  is  attractive  reading. 
The  authoress  speaks  of  (ierard,  who  "  sows  his 
seeds,  attending  God's  leisure,  for  flowers  and 
fruit."  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  various  kinds  of 
gardens — formal,  wild.  Rose,  bog  and  water 
gardens  and  bulb  and  herb  gardens — each  and  all 
having  their  own  special  chapter,  and  in  ever3' 
case  suitable  plants,  with  their  names  and  habits, 
are  given  by  this  charming  writer.  Possibly  in 
this  section  "The  Garden  of  Herbs"  is  most 
interesting,  because  it  is  not  so  frequently 
treated.  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year  and  the  arrangement  of  a  succession  of 
plants,  not  in  their  separate  gardens,  but  as  a 
harmonious  whole.  It  treats  of  borders,  names 
of  plants,  the  grouping  of  colours  and  foliage, 
and  is  altogether  a  good  finish  to  a  most  delight- 
ful book.  We  wish  Mrs.  Davidson  would  con- 
tribute even  more  to  the  apparent  overflow  of 
books  upon  gardening,  many  of  which  are  not 
worth  a  moment's  perusal.  The  authoress  of 
"Gardens,  Past  and  Present'  is  never  dull. 
There  is  a  sweet  charm  in  her  work,  though,  we 
believe,  this  is  the  first  publication  under  her 
name.  We  have  known  and  advised  her  con- 
tributions to  the  Press  for  many  years.  Here 
we  have  a  book  that  is  instructive  which  should 
bring  a  sense  of  comfort  to  the  fireside  in  the 
long  winter  evenings.     If  the  rain  beats  against 
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the  window,  or  the  garden  is  shrouded  in  snow, 
we  can  still  think  of  the  flowers  that  give  beauty 
to  the  garden  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn. — 
E.  T. 


LEGAL    POINT. 


Gapdeneps'  paptnepshlp  (B.  T.  F.). 

A  great  deal  of  what  ia  seen  in  an  ordinary 
partnership  deed  or  agreement  is  merely  the  law 
of  partnership  put  into  the  form  of  ordinary 
covenants  or  promises.  In  any  other  kind  of 
deed  tliis  would  be  considered  bad  conveyancing, 
but  it  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  informs 
the  partners  of  their  rights  and  duties  without 
alwa5's  running  to  a  lawyer,  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  this  object  could  not  be  attained 
equally  well  by  purchasing  a  copy  of  the  Partner- 
ship Act  for  a  few  pence.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  not  wise  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  a  solicitor,  and,  of  course,  I  cannot  draw 
such  a  deed  in  this  column.  If,  however, 
you  attempt  to  draw  up  an  agreement,  after 
fixing  the  term  the  partnership  is  to  last,  by  far 
the  most  important  point  is  to  provide  that  on 
the  death  of  one  of  the  partners  during  the  term 
his  share  shall  be  valued  and  paid  out  by  certain 
instalments,  and  that  on  giving  a  proper  bond 
to  secure  the  amount  the  business  and  assets 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  survivor. 
Unless  some  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  made, 
the  business  will  have  to  be  wound  up  and  the 
goodwill  sold,  and,  although  the  survivor  has  the 
best  chance  of  purchasing  it,  surprises  sometimes 
occur.  — Barrister. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rA«  Editor  intendt 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  aiid  addressed  to  the  KDrroR  of  IHB 
Garden,  fO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  Tnay  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate-  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN, 
Violas     diseased    (H.    Sidont).— The 

Violas  are  attacked  just  at  the  collar  by  the  fungus 
Sclerotinia.  The  source  of  infection  by  this 
parasite  is  the  soil,  and  it  is  usually  worst  in 
soils  in  which  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  lime. 
When  once  a  plant  is  attacked  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  a  cure.  The  plants  are  best  burned  an<l 
the  place  from  which  thej'  are  taken  treated  with 
quicklime.  The  fungus  forms  resting  bodies  on 
parts  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  soil  when  there  is 
much  organic  matter  present,  where  it  passes 
the  winter. 

GPOWlng  Dahlias  (Hazel  Orove).— It  is 
common  practice  with  the  best  growers  of  Dahlias 
to  pinch  or  cut  out  the  leading  shoot  of  a  plant 
when  it  is  12  inches  or  so  in  height,  and  to  carry 
up  later  three  stout  main  branches,  sotting  stakes 
to  each  branch  to  draw  them  out  from  the  centre, 
thus  leaving  to  each  one  ample  space  to  side- 
branch  freely,  which  they  do.  Later,  while  each 
main  branch  ia  secured,  but  not  too  tightly,  to  its 
stake,  aide  shoots  are  thinned  out  if  found  to  be 
too  dense.  But  when  the  plants  are  yrown  in 
garden  borders  to  flower  as  profusely  as  they 
like,  very  little  thinning  out  of  branches  ia 
done.      If   good    flowers   are  wanted,  not  only 


should  side  shoots  be  thinned,  but  flower-buds 
also.  When  so  treated  a  mulch  of  manure  is 
placed  round  each  plant,  and  in  drj'  weather 
liberal  overhead  waterings  are  given ;  then 
Dahlias  as  a  rule  do  well.  Dahlia  plants  from 
cuttings  should  be  got  into  5-inoh  pots,  well 
rooted  and  hardened  ready  to  plant  out  the  first 
week  in  June. 

Nelumblum  out  of  doops  W-  ff.  .Valthews).— 
It  is  quite  improltable  tliat  you  will  be  able  to  get  the 
various  forms  of  Nelumbium  speciosum  to  thrive  out  of 
doors,  even  under  the  most  favouralile  conditions  in  the 
British  Isles.  You  may,  however,  obtain  pink,  red,  yellow 
and  white  Water  Lilies  which  would  thrive  out  of  doors  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  and  these  would  probably 
answer  your  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
bulbous  plant  you  mention  is.  Cannot  you  seed  us  a 
specimen  ? 

Herbaceous  plants  (M.  A.  Dairk;ns).—The 
Slichaelmas  Daisies  are  very  free  growing,  and  make  a 
great  mass  of  needless  shoots  each  year  where  opportunity 
for  so  doing  is  afforded.  In  dealing  with  such  plants, 
therefore,  only  the  more  vigorous  outer-placed  shoots 
should  be  utilised  in  the  replanting,  and  by  taking 
single  bits  of  such  as  these  and  arranging  them  a  few 
Inches  asunder  over  a  large  area  of  ground,  a  rare 
picture  results  at  flowering  time.  A  large  numlier  of 
subjects  may  lie  similarly  treated. 

Violas  wrlth  leaves  curling'  (.-1.  D.  Z.)  —We 
cannot  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  curling,  unless  the 
plants  are  attacked  by  mildew ;  the  shoot  was  too 
withered  w'  en  received.  The  old  stems  may  be  cut  off 
without  further  delay,  pruning  back  the  plants  so  that  only 
the  young  shoots  forming  a  central  tuft  remain.  The 
cause  of  the  failing  of  the  Clematis  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  innate  weakness ;  at  others  it  is  probably  due  to 
fungus  or  injury.  We  think  Lady  Londesborough  would 
be  a  better  variety,  and  pot  plants  may  be  planted  at 
once.  The  Rose  Fortune's  Yellow  will  not  prove  a  success 
with  you,  but  you  should  retain  Mme.  Berard,  which 
should  do  itself  credit  another  year.  .Spray  the  plants 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  2oz.  to  three  gallons  of 
water.  The  Wistaria  would  be  too  vigorous,  we  think, 
for  the  wall,  and  such  flowering  plants  as  .Tasminum 
nudilorum,  Pyrus  japonica,  Ceanothus  azurens  and 
Cratfcgus  Lelaudii  would  be  better  suited.  Rose  Aimt!;e 
Vibert,  an  old  yet  valuable  sort,  is  free  and  hardy. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 
Plantingr   Rhododendpons 

{Ashdoii'ii). — If  your  soil  is  moderately  light 
and  Rhododendrons  thrive  well  in  it,  you  need 
only  trench  the  ground  IJ  feet  deep  before 
planting  them.  You  may  prepare  the  ground 
now  and  plant  in  the  spring.  It  is  hardly 
advisable  to  plant  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  following  will  thrive  well  and  can  be  pro- 
cured cheaply.  None  are  scarce  and  all  will 
thrive  in  a  wood.  R.  pontioum.  catawbiense. 
fastuoaum  flore-pleno,  Sappho,  Lord  Talmerston 
and  the  Queen.  When  you  plant,  be  careful  to 
keep  the  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
give  each  bed  a  top-dressing  of  decayed  leaves  as 
soon  as  the  planting  is  done. 

Self-clinglngr  climbers  (ir.  Bolaml 

Peck). — Your  choice  of  self-clinging  chnibera  is 
ver3'  limited  and  consists  of  Anipelopsis  Veitchii, 
Ampelopsis  Engelmanni,  Ivies  in  varietj'  and 
Hydrangea  petiolaris  or  H.  soandens  as  it  ia  some- 
times called.  If  you  have  your  walls  wired  or 
covered  with  trellis-work,  you  can  have  a 
much  wider  choice.  The  following  ia  a  suitable 
selection  :  —  Clematis  montana,  Ceanothus 
veitchianus,  Cratiegus  Pyrancantha,  Myrtus 
communis,  .Tasminum  nudiflorum,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  E.  langleyensis.  Camellia  japonica. 
and  Roses  such  as  tJloire  de  Dijon  and  W.  Allen 
Richardson.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  ever- 
green, red-flowered  shrub  you  allude  to  ia 
Eaoallonia  macrantha  or  E.  rubra ;  both  form 
excellent  wall  planta,  and  in  the  south-west 
counties  they  form  large  bushes  iu  the  open 
ground.  If  you  can  send  a  small  piece  in  flower 
the  correct  name  can  be  given. 

How  to  prune  Buddlela  variabilis  (.V. .'.). 
^'ou  may  go  over  your  liuddleia  now  and  prune  it  sutti- 
ciently  to  make  it  look  tidy  for  the  winter,  but  do  not 
cut  the  growths  more  than  halfway  back.  Then  in 
March  cut  the  shoots  back  to  within  0  inches  of  the  base 
of  the  wood  which  has  been  made  this  year,  liy  cutting 
the  plant  hard  back  each  spring  you  will  obtain  strong 
young  sliocits  which  will  produce  much  larger  panicles  of 
bloom  than  would  be  produced  If  the  plant  was  left 
nnpruiied  or  only  pruned  slightly.    As  the  plant  is  a  rank 


feeder,  yon  had  better  give  it  a  surface  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  farmyard  manure  at  pruning  time,  or  not  later 
than  the  end  of  April.  An  application  of  liquid  manure 
occasionally  during  summer  will  do  good. 

Treatment  of  the  Bilberry  (.Vrs.  F.  P.  Kivp). 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  Vaccinium  Myrlillua, 
the  Bilberry  or  Whortleberry,  should  be  grown  in  peat  to 
get  it  to  fruit.  Although  it  thrives  most  satisfactorily  in 
peaty  soil,  it  also  succeeds  in  loam,  providing  lime  isnot 
present  in  any  serious  quantity.  When  you  first  plant  it, 
make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots  and  put  the  plants  In 
fairly  close  together.  The  great  thing  is,  witli  this  clasB 
of  shrubs,  to  get  them  to  grow  dense  enough  to  shade 
their  own  roots,  for,  although  the  branches  like  sun,  the 
roots  retiuire  to  be  well  shaded  without  being  burled 
deeply  in  the  soil. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Spots  on  Muscat  Gpapes  (O.  H.). 
The  stalks  of  the  berries  of  the  Grapes  sent  are 
dead  and  the  berries  are  over-ripe.  The  cause  of 
the  spot  is  natural  decay,  consequent  on  decay 
being  accelerated,  we  think,  by  the  air  of  the 
vinery  being  too  damp  and  the  atmosphere  too 
low.  We  do  not  think  that  the  painting  of  the 
pipes  or  whitewashing  the  walls  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  bringing  about  the  spots.  If  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  keep  Muscat  Grapes  for 
any  considerable  time  after  they  are  ripe,  a  little 
heat  in  the  hot- water  pipes  must  be  used  to  keep 
the  air  fairly  dry  and  warm,  with  ventilation. 
The  berries  are  a  good  average  size. 

Filling:  up  holes  In  old  fpult  tpees 

(Alomi-.tr). — You  cannot  use  anj'thing  better 
than  cement  for  this  purpose.  The  cavities 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  scraping  and 
paring  all  decayed  wood  right  down  to  the  living 
tissue,  then  till  in  with  cement  mi-xed  stiff  and 
bring  it  out  flush  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Tlie  caustic  winter  wash  referred  to  is  made  by 
dissolving  lib.  of  commercial  caustic  soda  (95  to 
98  per  cent. )  in  water,  then  lib.  of  crude  potash  or 
pearlash  in  some  more  water.  When  both  have  been 
dissolved  mix  them  well  together  and  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  treacle  or  soft  soap,  stir 
well,  and  add  enough  water  to  make  the  whole 
mixture  up  to  ten  gallons.  This  wash  has  a 
burning  effect  on  the  hands,  and  it  is  wise  to 
wear  old  clothes  and  rubber  or  at  least  leather 
gloves  when  using  it.  If  care  is  taken  to  get  as 
much  to  windward  as  possible  the  operation  is 
without  danger. 

Peach  trees  In  grreenhouse  (Sumn).— The 
border  of  soil  for  the  Peacli  trees  will  retiuire  to  be  at 
least  '.2i  feet  deep  and  s  feet  wide.  If  your  Peach-growing 
venture  is  to  turn  out  a  success,  you  must  make  every- 
thing else  subservient  to  the  Peach.  For  instance,  when 
growth  is  dormant  during  winter  the  trees  must  be  kept 
perfectly  cool  with  plenty  of  air  circulating  amon^  them, 
and  also  when  in  bloom  air  must  be  admitted  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  no  matter  what  other  things  may 
suffer.  Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  no  doubt  the  house 
can  be  made  to  yield  useful  service  in  the  way  you  wish, 
as  well  as  in  bearing  good  crops  of  Peaches. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose  Rosel  Klemm  {A.  F.  i?.).— This  is 

undoubtedly  the  name  of  the  Rose  you  saw.  It 
is  a  Hybrid  Tea  and  was  raised  by  Herr  Huiner. 
^'ou  could  possibly  obtain  it  from  Herr  Peter 
Lambert,  Rose-grower,  Trier,  Germany.  The 
selection  for  your  new  Rose-bed  is  on  the  whole 
a  good  one.  We  should,  however,  omit  Griiss 
an  Teplitz.  as  it  is  too  strong  in  growth  ;  and 
Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot  and  Mme.  Jules  Grave- 
reaux  would  need  to  be  supported  by  sticks  and 
planted  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  as  they  are  of 
climbing  habit,  although  they  will  bloom  well  if 
pruned  back  to  about  .'{  feet  from  the  ground 
each  year.  Marquise  de  Salisbury  does  not  yield 
very  beautiful  buds.  We  would  suggest  Liberty 
or  Richmond  instead,  and  in  place  of  Griiss 
an  Teplitz  we  would  recommend  Joseph  Hill  or 
Paul  Lede.  For  the  three  olimbera  on  your 
fence  you  could  not  do  better  than  plant 
Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  Mme.  Jules  (iravereaux 
and  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  replacing  the  two  former 
in  your  bed  with  Lady  Aahtown,  Earl  of 
\Varwiok,  Mme.  Ravary  or  Killarney. 
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